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PRELIMINARY  ADDRESS. 

Amidst  the  difficulties  resulting  from  a  state  of  arduous 
and  protracted  warfare,  it  is  gratifying  to  re6ect,  that  the 
cause  of  ]Literature  has  suffered  no  declension.  On  the 
contrary,  it  b  matter  qf  exultation,  that  while  the  Conti- 
nent was  wasted  for  the  purposes  of  ambition,  England 
was  not  less  respected  for  her  pre-eminence  in  ecience, 
than  for  her  superiority  in  commerce,  the  firmness  of  her 
counciLs,  and  the  vigour  of  her  arms ;  whOst  th^  interrup- 
tion of  scientific  correspondence  with  Britain  was  ae 
deeply  lamented  by  the  learned,  as  that  of  commercial 
intercourse  was  regretted  by  the  mercantile,  world. 

Whatever  may  be  the  weight  of  public  burthens,  or  tlie 
severity  of  Individual  triak.  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a 
rapid  advance  has  been  made  in  every  department  of  practi- 
cal science,  which  in  a  great  degree  countervails  the  sacri- 
fices we  have  endured.  Of  ^luch  a  position  in  the  scale  of 
moral  and  intellectual  excellence,  the  inhabitants  of  these 
realms  may  well  be  proud;  but  it  behoves  thrin  also  to 
Biaintain  this  elevation  for  their  own  security,  and  the 
edification  of  posterity,  for  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
mon-wealth of  letters,  and  the  general  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

A  spirit  of  research  has  been  excited,  which  has  enlarged 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine  labourers  in  this  extensive  field ;  and  the 
eifircts  have  spread  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the  capital 
of  the  British  Empire  the  centre  of  literary  information,  as 
well  as  the  emponum  of  commercial  speculation. 

When  these  circumstances  are  considered,  it  is  surpris- 
ing that,  among  the  number  of  Journals  issued  from  the 
metropolitan  press,  none  has  hitherto  appeared  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  4)rogressive  state  of  Literature,  and  the 
subjects  to  which  it  bears  an  immediate  relation.  The 
periodical  works,  already  in  existence,  uniformly  embrace 
s&ch  a  variety  of  particulars  as  to  be  precluded  from  ex- 
Ubiting  any  thing  like  a  detailetl  view  of  Literary  History ; 
•ad  though  some  of  them  devote  a  few  pages  to  this  m- 
teresting  object,  in  none  will  he  found  nn  exact  account  of 
the  state  of  knowledge  in  other  countries.  The  British 
piublic  still  remain  verjr  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
progress  made  by  their  neighbours  in  discoveries  which 
enrich,  and  refioemenb  which  embellish  society ;  notwith- 
standing the  fiicilities  now  afforded  for  Ais  important 
Species  of  information,  so  essential  to  the  commerce  of 
genius,  by  the  opening  of  the  Continent,  and  the  restor- 
ation of  that  intercourse  which  was  so  long  suspended 
among,  the  Nations  of  Europe. 

.  To  supply  this  desideratum,  and  to  improve  upon  the 
examples  which  have  been  set  by  Toreign  Nations  in  tibe 
establishment  of  Journals  appropriated  solely  to  the  record 
of  matters  relating  to  the>tate  of  general  knowledge,  is 
t&e  particular  object  of  the.  Proprietor;  of  tlie  Literary 
GazSttb,  wbo  now  vtatnre  to  lay  their  plan  before  the 
public,  iolidfiiig  only  amch  patrbaage  as  the  importanoa  of 


its  objects  may  claim,  and  the  diligence  of  its  conductors 
shall  be  fonnd  to  deserve. 

Though  at  the  commencement  of  a  Periodical  Publica- 
tion, altogether  new  in  its  construction,  and  which  firom  its 
very  nature  must  be  susceptible  of  continual  improvement, 
it  would  be  premature  to  lay  down  any  determinate  mode 
of  arrangement,  or  to  limit  the  subjects  within  any  pre- 
scribed class ;  die  following  may  be  submitted  as  the 
general  distribution  of  the  contents,  and  the  particulars  of 
those  parts  adapted  to  prominent  attention  aud  minute 
detftti: 

I.  ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE;  Foreign  aud 
Domestic. 

IL  CRITICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  NEW  PUBLICA- 
TIONS; English  and  Foreign. 

III.  VARIETIES  on  M  Subjects  connected  with 
POLITE  LITERATURE — Discoveries  and  Improye- 
ments — Phaenomena  of  Nature  and  Mind — Philosophical 
Researches — Rural  Economy — Scientific  Inventions — 
Sketches  of  Society,  Manners  and  Morale— Proceedings 
of  Universities,  Public  Societies,  &c.  &c. 

IV.  BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS  of  Persons  dis- 
tingutshed  by  their  talents  and  public  merits. 

V.  ORIGINAL  LETTERS  and  ANECDOTES  of 
remarkable  Personages. 

VI.  ESSAYS  on  the  FINE  ARTS,  which  shall  be 
conducted  with  due  regard  to  Science  and  Liberality. 

VII.  REVIEW  of  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  DRAMA; 
including  the  Italian  Opera,  with  NEW  MUSIC,  &e. 

VIII.  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES  of  LITER. 
ARY  INTELUGENCE:  Notices  of  Works  projected, 
and  in  a  state  of  forwardness ;  Announcements  of  New 
Publications,  and  New  Editions;  Works  of  Art,  &c. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  this  Weekly  Paper,  which, 
by  communicating  the  earliest  Intelligence  on  all  literary 
subjects,  must  prove  of  the  greatest  importance  to  men  of 
letters ;  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Commerctf  of 
Books,  or  the  encouragement  of  Inventions;  and  propoc> 
tionably  so  to  the  public  at  large,  as  exhibiting  a  clear  and 
instructive  picture  of  the  Moral  and  Literary  Improvement 
of  the  Timcf,  forming  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  complete 
and  authentic  Chronwogical  Literary  Register  for  general 
reference. 

For  the  fidthful  execution  dS  the  various  departments, 
the  Proprietors  can  safely  pledge  themselves,  having  tak«a 
doe  care  to  secure  the  very  best  assistance ;  and  they  have 
also  received  promises  «f  encouragement,  with  contributions, 
from  persons  fiho  adorn  the  highest  walks  of  society  by 
their  literaiy  taate,  and  by  their  zeal  in  the  promotion  of 
works  of  utility. 

The  patronage  already  cpnceded  to  them  is  beyond  their 
most  sanguine  hopes ;  more  especially  as  they  have  bceii 
graciously  favoured  with  the  Illustrious  name  of  His 
Royal  Higunkss  the  Primce  Regent  as  their  First 

SOBSCaiBEB. 

To  obtain  the  aarliest  and  best  iatelligence  from  Fo- 
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SBiOH  Capitals,  a  Conctpoodenoe  has  been  instituted 
with  men  of  the  fint  Utemy  enioence ;  beades  «rhieh, 
all  the  Foreign  Joornais,  &c.  will  be  regularly  procured, 
and  their  literary  contents  extracted,  in  OKlcr  tmt  tbe  state 
of  science,  monk,  and  letters,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, 
may  be  iairiy  brought  under  review.  Tliu*  the  labours  of 
tfaesttMHonswfl  be  materially  aided,  and  the  infiaitefy 
dffftrsified  ideas  and  pursuits  of  the  uigenious  will  be  con- 
centrated  into  a  common  focus  ibr  their  mutud  advantage, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  public  in  general. 

With  such  qualifications,  all  of  them  favorable  to  human 
enjoymeat,  and  ess«ntial  to  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge, the  LiTBRABT  Oazbttk  cannot,  it  is  presumed, 
fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  higher  classes  of  sodety.  As 
a  family  comfanion,  this  Journal  will  prove  not  only  a 
source  of  deligfaful  entertainment  from  tbe  variety  and 
value  of  its  contents,  but  of  the  greatest  conMquence  in 
tbe  office  of  Education,  by  enlargiSig  the  views  of  youth, 
quickemng  a  'spirit  of  virtuous  emuhition,  and  facilitating 
the  labours  of  the  instructor. 

To  tbe  LiTBBART  World  in  general,  to  Public 
Ii<»nTt)TioM»and  Rbadikg  Societies,  it  must  liecome 
an  iadbpensable  acquisition;  while  to  Books^llbbs  it 
presents  die  greatest  advantages  ever  afforded  for  giving 
effiwiMd  poUicity  to  tbeir  new  undcrtakiugs. 

Atibe  end  of  the  year  an  Index  of  Contents,  with  Title, 
ftc.  wiH  be  given ;  mchiding  a  list  of  the  New  Publications, 
fotmiof  a  complete  Annual  Catalogue. 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE* 

AUOUSTAN  WRITERS  AND  EDINBURGH 
R£VIEWEaS. 

**  Waair  we  were  at  our  studies,  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
we  can  perfectly  remember  that  every  vouog  man  was  set  to 
readPora,  Swirr,  aadADDtson.— All  this,  however,  we  take 
it,  is  now  (retty  weil  iltarad.  Their  names,  indeed,  are  still 
bmiliat  to  .our  ears;  but  their  writings  no  lunj^er  sohdt  our 
habitual  notice. 

«  Speakiog  Muerally  of  thai  generation  of  AuJCfaors,  it  may 
be  said  that  as  Poets,  tbey  had  no  force  or  greatness  of  rancy ; 
— «n  pattkos  and  no  enthusiasm;  and,  as  Philosophers,  no 
esHtpreheasiveness,  depth,  or  origiiialitr.''— Etfiniurf  A  Review. 
A«.r.No.5S.  .        ^         '       . 

No  pers—i  ca^  be  less  disptaed  thatt  ourselves  to 
withhold  Ibcir  du«  share  of  praise  and  gratitude  iirom  the 
MUMTOW  valuable  works,  which  Imve,  during  the  last 
tbOj  or  iOTnty  yean,  been  prodnocd  by  the  writers  of 
Scatfaad.  Wc  feel  the  greatest  admiretiaii  for  the  abili- 
tiasof  aa|^  of  them:  aod  for  tbe  aooeass,  with  which 
those  ahilitwa  hue  hecp  «xoitiad/  B«tit  is  impoatibie  liot 
to  observe  also  the  extreme  jealousy  of  all  foieiga  merit^ 
which  ahaiao«erisea  them  all.  with  very  few  exceptioos, 
from  tbe  first  of  them  to  the  last,  from  tbe  most  emment 
to  the  most  obscure.  They  seem  to  be  otUpiy  discon- 
tented with  any  distinotmn,  unless  tbey  acquire  it  alonie 
and  without  a  rival;  and  they  pant  after  the  priiise  of 
complete  originality,  which  h.the  only  praise  that  thie 
order  of  nature  renders  it  impossible  they  should  rttain. 
Whether  in  mathematics  or  in  history,  in  political  eco- 
nomy or  in  morel  philotophy.— this  is  one  of  the  unva- 
rying cbaracteristioa  of  the  school.  A  dear  stage  appears 
to  be  their  object,  and  they  are  uawilHng  to  enter  the  Ksls. 
•ulesstbry  can «rase  from  tho  roll  of  fame  the  names  of  all 


who  have  triumphed  before  them.  Tbe  ancients  they  are 
accustoroad  to  sweep  away  at  one  stroke,  to  daasn  with  a 
word,  to  dismiss  in  a  single  sentence.  Next  in  the  order 
of  proscription' comes  everything  Engluh,  and  then  tbe 
literature  of  every  other  nation.  Adam  Smith  is  fiv  from 
being  free  from  this  imputation : — it  is  well  known  that 
his  KJol  was  the  originality  of  his  own  speculations,  and 
his  jealousy  upon  this  point  was  susceptible  in  the  extreme. 
His  pubKsniog  his  great  and  most  valuable  work  of  tbe 
Wealth  of  Nations,  without  any  references  to  former 
authors,  and  without  the  slightest  acknowledgment  of 
obligation,  is  in  our  opinion  more  tlian  suspicious ;  espe- 
cially when  it  can  be  shown  that  he  borrowed,  most  pro- 
perly and  most  justifiably,  not  only  the  matter  of  much  of 
that  work,  but  the  allusions  and  illustrations,  from  all 
qtiarters,  from  the  right  and  from  the  left.  But  m  tbe 
works  of  Mr.  Hume  this  spirit  breaks  out  on  all  sides  with 
fiir  more  openness.  As  a  philosopher  he  found  Locke, 
as  he  thought,  in  his  way,  and  did  all  he  could  to  remove 
him — as  an  historian  and  a  politician,  there  is  a  note  in 
his  History  which  speaks  of  Rapin,  Burnet,  and  again  of 
Locke,  in  a  tone  of  contempt,  wiiicb  not  only  his  abilities, 
great  as  they  were,  did  not  ^tutify  him  in  assuming,  but 
which  no  human  abifities  can  justify  one  writer  ia  adopting 
towards  another.  The  same  work  is  full  of  the  most  unfau: 
and  insufficient  criticisms  upon  all  the  earlier  writers  of 
England ;  particularly  upon  Clarendon,  whose  History, 
though  he  was  himself  an  actor  in  the  eveuU  of  which  he 
treau,  is  a  model  of  impartiality  compared  wlh  his  own ; 
and  upon  Raleigh,  in  whose  essay  entitled  "  the  Sceptic," 
be  OMght  have  found,  and  perhaps  did  find,  many  of  bis 
own  philosophical  opinions.  In  his  esnys'  he  says  that  the 
first  polite  English  prose  was  written  by  a  man  then  alive,, 
(Dr.  Swif*)  and  thus  in  one  sweeping  sentence  condemns, 
as  far  as  he  is  able,  all  who  preceded  that  writer,  to  ob- 
livion and  neglect. 

Tbe  above  observations  have  been  irresistibly  drawn 
from  us  by  the  perusal  of  a  criticism  u|K>n  the  works  of 
Swift,  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  last  Sep- 
tember. In  all  that  is  said  of  the  moral  and  p<ditical  cha- 
racter of  that  remarkable  man,  we  have  only  to  express 
our  concurrence  ;  but  the  judgment  which  is  passed  upon 
his  literary  talents  sufficiently  proves  that  the  feelings  of 
the  founders  of  the  Scotch  School  of  literature,  have  de* 
seended  in  their  fiill  force  upon  their  successors.  Tbe 
object,  however,  is  somewhat  cbaiu;ed.  It  was  notions 
ago  the  tone  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland  to  decry  and 
undervalue  poetry  and  all  works  of  imagination,  particu- 
briy  all  which  were  formed  upon  the  English  ralber  than 
upon  th«  French  model.  This  was  when  tbey  had  no  poet 
of  their  own.  Some  of  them  indeed  yrqvAd  at  times  make 
an  effort  to  elevate  Allan.  Rainiay.  John  Home,  and. 
Smaller,  intb  thut  cjiaracter— soiae,  with  better  reason. 
reKed  upon'Thom^ii,  .and  one.  {^laot  attempt  was  made , 
to  estiiblisb  a  rival  tbmmer  in  tbepeaBOfltof  Ossian.  But . 
thb  n^ii'jUdicious  amongst  tliiim  Jtercei^.  that  it  was  i^^' 
more  feasible  to  persoad^e  the  wpi-ld  that  poetn  was,  in 
itself,  ti'^bor  fBlnj^,  than  fbat  these  wereWeat  and  superior 
poeu.  But  the  case  is' altered  DOW.  They  have  poeU  of 
undoubted  success  in  their  own  day.  Therefore  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  is  ofDpinion,  that "  the  writers  who  adorned  * 
ibe  beginning  of  the  last  century,  have  beeii  Eclipsed  by 
those  of  dUr  oWn  time."    I^fow,  by  whom  have  they  been 
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eclipsed  1  Not  by  Mr.  Southey,  Mr.  Cokridge,  Ac.  whose 
ifrores  have  been,  often  very  justly,  criticised,  and  ahno>t 
uniformly  in  a  great  degree  condemned,  by  the  Edinburgh 
Iteview— but  by  Mr.  Waiter  Scott,  Mr.  Campbell,  and 
hotd  Byron,  w£oae  productions  alone  have  received  warm 
commendation  in  that  work.  To  celebrate  this  grand 
triumph  of  the  New  School,  not  only  Swift,  Pope,  and 
Addison,  but  aJI  the  poets  who  have  nourished  from  their 
time  down  to  that  of  Cowper,  are  thrown  in  to  make  up 
the  hecatomb—"  Gray,  with  the  talents  rather  of  a  critic, 
than  a  poet" — "  Goldsmith  wrote  with  perfect  elegance 
and  beauty."  Now  we  must  say,  that  large  and  volum- 
inous as  are  already  the  productions  of  Mr.  Scott  and  Lord 
Byron,  and  little  inclined  as  we  are  to  deny  their  merit,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  admit,  that  they  have  as  yet  surpassed 
the  small  contents  of  the  very  thin  volnmes,  which  have 
be«ii  left  us  by  Mr.  Gray  and  Dr.  Goldsmith.  If  there  be 
in  tbe  compass  of  literature  an  example  of  the  rare  union 
of  genius  and  learning,  and  of  the  assistance  which,  under 
the  guidance  of  taste,  the  oue  may  receive  from  the  other, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  Pindaric  Odes  of  Gray ;  and 
for  an  affecting  situation,  for '  that  mixture  of  personal 
fetJings  and  phuosophicai reflection,  which  forms  so'  much 
of  the  charm  of  serious  poetry,  for  ideas  moral  and  sub- 
lime, clothed  in  the  happiest  expressions,  and  for  a  versi- 
fication smooth  and  flowing,  without  being  elaborate,  Ian- 
.guid,  or  monotonous,  we  must  own  we  know  not  where 
in  the  works  of  more  modem  authors  to  look  forBny  thing 
more  felicitous  than  tlie  Traceller  of  Goldsmith. 

With  respect  to  the  writers  of  Queen  Anne's  day,  who 
are  the  great  objects  of  this  attack,  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  enter  into  any  general  discussion  of  their 
merits.  To  the  assertion,  that  "  as  philosophers-  they 
had  no  comprehensiveness,  depth,  or  onginality,"  it  muy 
be  reph'ed,  that  Pop«  in  his  earlier  and  better  works  laid 
no  chiiin  to  that  title,  and  1o  the  statement,  that  "  as 
poets,  they  had  no  force  or  greatness  of  fiincy,  no  pathos, 
and  no  enthusiasm,"  we  can  only  answer  by  asking,  u 
tjiis  really  meant  to  include  the  author  of  Abelard  and 
£loisa  t  "  No  force  or  greatness  of  fancy,  no  pathos,  and  no 
entiiusiasm  !"  For  lieaven's  sake  read  that  work  once  more  ! 
We  do  not  advert  to  the  coarser  allusions  it  contains,  which, 
in  our  opinion,  blemish  it  and  greatly  hurt  the  general 
effect  of  the  poem.  With  respect  to  tlie  immediate  sub- 
ject in  question,  namely,  the  writings  of  Dr.  Swift,  we 
are  rea'ly  to  admit,  that  many  of  this  remarks,  such  as 
those  upon  ftte  poverty  of  his  prosit  style,  are  not 
without  foundation ;  but  still,  when  alt  that  is  just  is  al- 
lowed, the  writer  remains  unequalled,  inimitable,  and 
superior.  But  if  in  this  examination  some  faults  are 
found,  many  merits  are  omitle<l,  and  we  do  not  think  an 
essay  upon  the  works  uf  Swift  dors  much  credit  to  the  in. 
dusfr^aod  accuracy  of  its  author,  which  comtiders  him  as 
a  politician  without  noticing- his  opinions  upon  the  natioaal 
debt,  and  as  a  poet,  without  obs<-rving  the  Vrry  peculiar 
excellence  of  his  style  and  versification.  Upon  the  fimd- 
in^  system  all  ipay  not  perha|is  exactly  agree  with  bU 
opinion,  biit  he  has  undoubtedly, the  praise  of  having. seen 
verv  cleariy  and  diktiuctly  into  Its  uature  at  a  very  early 
period,  as  may  be  found  by  a  referent  lo  his  pamphlet 
q|ion  the  conduct  of  the  albes ;  and  of  having  expressed 
hmiself  upon  it  with  a  precision  and  perspiruity  certainly 
never  since  surpassed.     Of  his  poetry,  the  Edinburgh  Re- 


viewer appears  to  us  to  have  been  far  from  selecting  the 
most  favorable  examples.  The  Legion  Club  and  other 
satirical  pieces,  which  he  wrote  after  his-  retirement  to 
Ireland,  have  always  appeared  to  us  in  many  parts  to  out- 
Herod  Herod.  Thev  are  violent  and  outrageous,  and 
seem  to  indulge  in  uth  and  beastliness,  for  their  own 
sake,  without  any  witty  or  fair  application.  But  what 
can  equal  the  verses  upon  his  own  death  1  and  many  of 
his  snudl  occasional  ppfitical  pieces,  such  as  the  Bundle 
of  Sticks,  and  the  fiible  of  ^das,  are  id  every  point  of 
view  admirable.  Cadenus  and  Vanessa  may  be  termed,  at, 
it  is  in  the  Edinbui^h  Review,  cold.  It  certainly  is  not 
the  language  of  love,  nor  was  it  intended  to  be  ao.  Some 
expressions  are  become  obsolete ;  some,  a  usual  fate  of 
phraseology,  are  now  no  longer  used  in  the  higher  circles, 
and  therefore  sound  vulgar:  but,  making  allowance  fot  the 
effects  of  time,  the  wit  and  grace  of  the  work  must  always 
please.  So  far  ftom  thinking,  with  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
thati  <'  of  his  poetry  there  is  not  much  to  be  said,"  we 
could  expatiate  upon  its  many  and  various  excellences, 
but  we  must  content  ourselves  %rith  observing  one  bcanty 
of  it,  which  as  ftir  as  we  know,  ia  our  language,  is  pectt- 
liarly  his  own.  He  does  not  share  it  with  Butkr  nor  with 
Prior,  nor  with  any  other.  His  expressions  are  always  the 
most  appropriate,  hu  metre  the  most  exact,  his  ifayroes 
the  most  perfect,  and  yet  his  verses  always  flow  in  the 
most  easy  manner,  without  effort,  without  inversion,  aad 
generally  in  the  order  into  which  his  words  would  naturally 
rail,  if  he  were  writing  prose  or  speaking  in  common  con- 
versation. 

To  the  Editor  of.  the  IMerarg  Gtaette. 

SiH, — DuttlNO  my  residence  at  Paris,  m  thesammcrof 
the  last  year,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Abb4  Gregoire,  Ex-Bishop  of  Blois,  to  whose 
urbanity  and  confidential  frankness  of  communication  I 
stand  hurgely  indebted.  Our  conversations  having  more 
than  once  turned  upon  the  progress  and  actual  condition 
of  Civilisation  in  EUirope,  and  upon  the  means  of  increa»- 
ing  and  disseminating  knowledge,  the  Ab'b£  confided  to 
my  care  a  series  of  observations  on  the  possibility  and 
expediency  of  establishing  a  general  Congress  of  hterati 
and  men  of  science,  without  distinction  of  nation,  sect  or 
«>lour,  for  the  purpose  of  giving- greater  vigour  and  com* 
binatkm  lo  their  conuliaa  labours. 

My  original  intention  was  to  have  inserted  this  interest- 
ing paper  in  Lady  Morgan's  forthcoming  work  on  Prance ; 
but  the  redundancy  of  her  materials  compels  her  to  ex- 
elude  firom  that  publication  every  .thing  merely  epUodical. 
The  medium  also  uf  your  Literary  Gasette  will  perhaps 
give  the  Abbe's  remarks  a  circulation  more  congenial  to 
their  nature  and  object.  "* 

The  project  developed  in  these  "  Rtmarln,"  has  already 
been  announced  in  a  discourse  ^(extracted  from  an  anpul>- 
lished  work)  read  at  the  institute  of  France,  at  a  public 
sitting  held  in  the  year  I796i  and  printed  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  memoirs  of  the  class  of  mt>ral  and  political 
science,  p.  552,  &g.  During  tbe  domination  of  the 
National  Convention,  the  Abb6  maintained  a  frequent 
mtercmtrsc  with  the  principal  literary  and  scientific  men 
then  eaisting  in  France,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  ~the 
persecution  under  which  that  class  of  society  laboured ; 
and  of  rescuing  iirom  destruction  the  monuments  of  art* 
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With  the  pietent  project  in  couteraplatton.  he,  at  the  same 
time,  formed  connexions  with  several  writers  of  even  dis- 
tant nations.  The  consular  and  diplomatic  agents  of  the 
French  government  seconded  these  intentions:  and,  by 
their  means,  he  was  enabled  to  renew  the  epistolary  con- 
nexion, which  had  formerly  subsisted  between  the  Sama- 
ritans of  Naplouse  (the  ancient  Sycliem)  and  Joseph  Sculi- 
gcr,  Ludolphe,  Marshall,  and  Huntingdon ;  and  which  had 
been  interrupted  for  II9  years.  The  details  and  first 
transactions  of  this  correspondence  have  been  published 
ill  the  second  vol.  of  M.  Oregoire's  "  Histcire  des  Sectu," 
ftnd  mlso  in  a  journal  printed  at  Vienna  under  the  title  of 
"  Ftrndgruben  dei  Orientt."  The  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject has  been  felt  by  many  persons  of  the  highest  litera^ 
eminence;  but  it  was,  I  believe,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  that  the  Abba's  paper  was  thrown  into  its 
present  form.  In  translating  the  French  MS.  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  omitting  some  few  passages,  not  immediately 
relative  to  the  subject,  and  a  little  perhaps  discordant  with 
tfae  present  state  of  our  press; — for  the  rest,  it  is  as  literal 
and  iiuthful  as  I  am  able  to  render  it     I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
35.  Kildare-street,  Dublin,        T.  CHARLES  MORGAN. 
Jan.  14,  I817. 

Plan  of  a  general  Auociation  of  Learned  and- Scientific  Men, 
and  <ff  Artittt  of  all  Nations,  for.  decelerating  the  Progrett  of 
Civiliiution,  (ffJdoraU,  ami  of  JUuaiination.  By  the  Abie  Ore- 
gafre,  EjcBMcp  efBlois.  Tramiated  and  arranged  bf  Sir  T. 
Ckarlei  Morgan,  M.D. 

PeEimiMABY  CevsiDEBATioiis. — ^The  common  acceptation 
of  the  word  "  Civilization"  indicates  the  progress  of  a  nation  in 
Science,  Letters,  and  the  Fine  Arts.  1  his  progress  is  indeed 
ordinarily  adopted  as  the  standard  for  judging  ofthe  degree  of 
civilization,  to  which  any  nation  has  arrived.  The  notion, 
however,  if  not  ftlse,  is,  at  least,  defective ;  for  if  Illtumnation'w 
mkOiI,  FUive  is  essential ; — so  essential  that  no  other  endow- 
ments can  supply  its  place. 

la  a  society  totalljr  depraved,  the  sciences  and  belles  lettres 
may,  it  is  true,  subsist  for  some  short  time :  but  when  sound 
knowledge  is  unassociated  with  purity  of  sentiment,  theconta- 
^on  of  morals  will  speedily  introduce  a  corruption  of  taste. 
An  epoch  like  this  is  most  imminently  dangerous  to  public 
order,  which  must  inevitably  decompose  and  dissolve  uoder  the 
operation  of  such  causes.  "  2'o  carry  t»  it$  higheit  point  the 
jmriijf  afmoralt,  nndtodevekpetothe  utttrmoa  the  intellectual  fa- 
caitte*,"  seemsthen,tbe  true  definitioB  ofthe  woid,  <*  to  dvilije." 

The  fidse  policy,  which  too  universally  influences  goyem- 
nents,  hw  taught  them  to  forget  that,  of  all  riches,  morality  is 
the  most  precious ;  and  if  Europe  be  less  advanced  in  virtue 
Uian  in  illumination,  it  is  because  public  attention  has  been  too 
much  occupied  with  the  latter,  and  too  little  engaged  with  the 
former.  The  radical  vice  in  all  countrias,  but  more  especially 
in  France,  is  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  at 
the  expense  of  the  heart,  the  neglect  of  conducting  the  BMral 
aud  intellectual  faculties  in  a  parulel  march,  and  of  rendering 
them,  by  their  equal  developement,  a  reciprocal  balance  to 
each  other. 


calls  forth  in  the  inftnt  breast  a  precocity  of  passions,  against 
which  there  exists  no  principle  01  opposition  or  control.  Thus 
tliosc  endowments  which  are  created  to  second  and  support 
morality,  become  converted  into  the  engines  of  its  destruction. 
lUnec  the  frequency  of  witty,  but  depraved  characters ;  and  the 
cxtstcBce  of  that  prejudice  which,  attaching  mqre  importance 


to  amusemeot  than  to  integrity,  decrees  to  genius,  degraded 
by  abuse,  those  honors  which  it  refuses  to  probity  and  respec- 
tability, and  crowns  the  brows  of  a  liceniious  poet  with  laurcU 
gathers]  from  the  very  sinks  of  infamy  and  of  vice. 

If  the  people  lieemed  civilized  exhihit  some  virtues,  or  pet^ 
haps  the  exterior  of  virtues,  which  are  Wanting  Hmong  berba* 
rians,  these  last  too  fTequ|ptly  betray  uualities  for  which  we 
may  in  vain  look,  amongstTnore  polished  nations.  Bat  when 
Rousseau  maintained  tl»t  the  sciences  were  injurious  to  hu> 
manity,  be  rested  his  doctrine  upon  facts  which  were  far  from 
incontrovertible.  Instead,  however,  of  attacking  liim  on  his 
own  grounds,  the  majority  uf  his  antagonists  opposed  iht  theory, 
that  there  is  no  necessary  connetionlietween  illumination  and 
vice ;  a  proposition  by  no  means  difficult  to  prove.  Forroey, 
in  modifying  the  opinions  of  the  philosopher  of  Genera,  con> 
sidered  the  relations  of  virtue  and  the  sciences  as  accidental, 
holding  that  the  latter  have  neither  a  good  nor  an  evil  tendency 
in  themselves,  but  offer  au  infinity  uf  sources  of  ami  Uoiatioo 
for  those  who  choose  to  profit  by  them.' 

To  point  out  the  evils  which  afflict  tuimantty  is  to  invoke  the 
remedy ;  and  the  remedy  in  the  present  case  is  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  rising  generation,  and  to  give  them  a  direction 
calculated  to  improve  the  moral  character  in  all  its  relations. 
If,  in  the  mean  time,  the  illuminated  part  of  mankind  can  con* 
spire  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  or  remedy  theevilk 
resulting  from  its  failure,  by  the  establishment  of  wise  insUttt> 
tions,  it  becomes  *^  paramount  duty  with  them  to  make  the 
attempt ;  and  a  Congreu  would  materialhf /contribute  to  their  capa- 
bHitiet  in  thit  retpeet.  The  republic  ot  letters  exists  wherever 
mankind  apply  to  the  cultivation  of  reason ;  and  engage  in  the 
study  of  nature  to  explore  its  mysteries  and  to  vaoerate  its  au- 
thor. Inventions  of  all  kinds  the  riches  of  the  imaginatioa, 
the  eneicy  of  sentiment,  all  that  is  profound  in  thuughi,or  vast 
and  hardy  in  conception,  belong  to  the  demesne  of  this  repub- 
lic ;  which  embraces  every  age,  every  place,  every  being ;  a 
republic,  born  doubtless  with  the  commencement  ot  the  world, 
and  destio^  to  partake,  without  limit,  in  the  extent  of  its  du* 
ratiou.. 

The  republic  of  letters  allows  ofa  gradation  of  rank,  detei" 
mined  by  admiration,  by  esteem,  and  by  gratitude;  but,  without 
admitting  anarchy,  it  is,  and  ever  must  be,  in  the  strictest  ety- 
mology  of  the  word,  "  acephalous,"  and  it  excludes  all  idea  of 
domination.  A  French  writer  of  the  last  century,  whose  supe- 
rior talents  and  extensive  acquirements  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  his  cotemporariee,  while  he  reigned  in  Parnassus,  attempt- 
ed to  .extend  his  sceptre  over  every  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge, supported  on  one  side  by  those  who  saw  in  him  th^ 
CorypAaiis  of  their  partv,  and  on  the  other,  by  an  host  of  infe- 
rior writers,  who  crowded  round  him  to  court  his  approbation, 
and  to  beg  his  protectk>r)v  But,  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphal 
course,  Voltaire  had  to  encounter  incessantly  with  irritated  self- 
love  contesting  his  superiority,  and  with  truth  revealing  his 
mistakes.*  With  hmi  (ell  that  ephemeral  dictatorship,. wbirt) 
the  independence  of  the  human  mind  should  for  ever  repel. 

Without  however,  controverting  the  independence  of  the 
republic  of  letters,  it  may  be  demanded,  whether  it  be  not  sua- 
ceptible  of  an  organization,  which  would  concentrate  its  effons 
and  direct  its  lalwurs  to  a  common  object,  thereby  ensuring  the 
success  of  its  operations,  and  hastening  the  progress  ofgenesal 
illumination.  Is  such  an  organization  possible?  wouhiitbe 
usefol?  and  if  so,  what  is  the  proper  planio  follow?  what  the 
means  of  execution  ?  Such  are  Mm  questions  which  it  is  pro. 
posed  to  treat  in  the  following  observauons.  (TobecontinuM.) 


'  Memoirs  de  I'Academie  d«  Berlin,  T,  iii,  p.  S04> 
*  Voltaire  ruled  ever  the  writers  of  his  day,  rather  as  a  gene* 
ral  conducting  aa  army,  than  as  a  despot  constraining  a  people. 
He  gave  in  some  measure  the  tone  which  discussion  took,  but 
never  imposed  deemas  by  an  autboritativ*  ipse  dixit.  Dr. 
Johnson  may  much  mow  justly  be  dtcmed  tba  tyrant  of  lite- 
rature.   T, 
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LETTERS  FROM  LONDON. 

LETTER   I. 

Mat  thit,  the  commencement  of  our  first  correspon- 
dence, find  my  boloved  sister  in  health,  and  may  this,  my 
first  absence  fnim  her  and  my  native  home,  prove  pros- 
peroua.  At  least  it  is  better  than  idleness  in  Wales,  and 
an  income  so  reduced  as  cur's  has  htely  been.  With 
an  introductory  letter  from  the  governess  at  the  great 
house,  to  her  aunt  in  Bond  Street,  I  am  secure  of  firiends 
Sad  a  bed.  Then,  (thanks  to  my  deceased  father),  I  am 
well  versed  in  the  Classics,  both  ancient  and  modem; 
aad  though  the  rest  of  my  reading  is  rather  desultory, 
though  I  have  often  jead  second  volumes  without  the 
first,  and  books  of  refutation  without  the  books  they 
i«fute,  yet  stilli  ai  I  know  house-keepins;,  and  retain  all 
the  primitive  manners  and  morals  of  that  dear  village 
where  we  have  passed  our  lives,  no  doubt  I  shall  be  most 
Mgerly  received  as  a  governess,  into  any  genteel  family  I 
may  fancy. 

As  for  marriage,  I  disclaim  all  thoughts  of  it.  I  remem- 
ber, many  years  ago,  ^lien  we  were  both  young  enough, 
we  used  to  rally  each  other  on  being  old  maids;  but 
somehow,  the  joke  grew  flat  by  repetition ;  and  in  fact, 
iter  these  ten  years  past,,  wc  have  never  renewed  it.  Per- 
btips  'tis  now  too  late.  Not  that  I  mind  the  matter  myself, 
but  I  would  not,  on  any  account,  dishearten  you. 

When  I  got  into  the  coach  at  Cardiff,  I  found  two  of 
the  scats  occupied  by  a  gentleman  and  a  lady.  The  con- 
versation besan  with  tlie  weather — a  subject,  which,  I 
understand,  is  in  great  request  among  people  who  meet 
fat  the  first  time.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreed  than 
our  opinions  upon  it ;  and  even  if  we  had  differed,  there 
was  the  weather  itself,  before  our  faces,  ready  to  decide 
the  dispute. 

The  eentleman,  however,  suggested,  that  our  rainy  sea- 
sen  might  proceed  from  certain  eruptive  spots,  which  had 
lately  broken  out  on  the  sun's  face,  and  which,  by  witb- 
faotding  some  of  the  solar  light,  might  at  last  injure  vege- 
tation, and  bring  on  agricultural  distress. 

"  That  does  not  follow ;"  said  the  lady,  "  because,  light 
atid  ciQoric  being  capable  of  separation,  the  sun  may  still 
dispense  his  wartnth,  though  be  withdraws  his  radiance." 

"In  which  case,"  observed  the  gentleman  laughing, 
**  the  world  must  necessarily  be  stuck  all  round  with  rows 
of  lamps:  the  farmer  himself  must  plough  by  torch-light, 
aad  Damon  sitting  at  a  pastoral  brook  with  his  Daphne, 
must  clap  a  candle  to  her  &ce  while  he  praises  it." 

"  But  even  then,"  resumed  the  lady,  "  he  could  not 
praise  her  rosy  cheek  or  auburn  hair.  For,  as  solar  light 
is  the  origin  of  colours,  both  cheek  and  hair  would  soon 
become  a  complexionless  blank ;  and  in  process  of  time, 
commentators  would  puzzle  themselves,  not  so  much 
about  the  punctuation  of  Shakespeare's  '  green  one  red,' 
as  whether  green  and  red  were  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 
Id  short,  if  yon  wish  for  a  complete  list  of  what  would 
happen,  read  Byron's  poem  on  Darkness." 

Sister  of  my  bosom,  what  a  treasure  is  travellmg !  Not 
three  railes  from  home,  a  middle-aged  gentlewoman,  in 
a  plain  bonnet,  has  already  made  my  blw>d  run  cold,  by 
her  speculations  on  a  little  spot,  millions  of  miles  dis- 
tant! 

She  talked  much  in  the  same  style,  for  two  hours,  and 
At   length  left  ow  so  much  impressed  vrith  her  erudi- 


tion, that  I  candidly  told  her  all  my  pkms,  and  be^ed  to 
know  whether  I  coold  gain  admission  into  any  literary 
circles  in  town.  She  assured  me  nothing  was  ea»er.  I 
need  only  read  for  abont  three  weeks,  at  the  rate  of  a  sci* 
ence  a  day  ;  as,  by  the  modem  way  of  getting  up  books, 
time  was  the  last  thbg  necessary  ror  knowledge.  Or,  if 
I  should  not  chuse  to  take  this  trouble,  I  might  make  a 
collection  of  periwinkles,  or  any  thing — ^no  matter  what 
—  so  nobody  else  could  show  one  like  it..  Or  I  might  set 
out  as  an  enthusiast  in  insects,  or  a  devotee  to  fossils,  or 
a  worshipper  of  statues  without  beads.  Thus  qualified, 
I  should  be  certain  of  getting  introduced  at  coteries  and 
institutionary  lectures,  where,  she  says,  they  shew  yon  the 
prettiest  tricks  in  nature,  with  pipkins,  detonation  and  a 
vacuum  ;  and  where  any  thing  abominable  may  be  talked, 
provided  it  be  put  scientifically. 

This  wonderful  woman  stopped  at  Bristol,  but  gave  me 
her  address  in  London,  and  half  hinted  something  about 
making  me  her  amanuensis. 

After  she  had  left  us,  the  gentleman  began  (just 
think!)  to  ridicule  her  ignorance;  and  then,  by  way  of 
shewing  his  own  learning,  uttered  a  set  of  the  most  glaring 
falseh<rads  I  ever  heard  fall  fix>m  a  tongue.  He  actually 
affirmed,  that  the  philosophers  have  invented  a  mode  of 
setting  fire  to  the  air,  and  of  lighting  up  their  houses  with 
it !  Conceive  his  effrontery.  But  tms  was  nothing  to  what 
followed.  He  swore  roundly,  that  they  are  about  paving 
a  whole  street  with  iron,  that  they  have  got  iron  shafts  to 
their  carriages,  and  iron  cables  to  their  ships ;  in  a  word, 
if  you  believe  him,  this  is  the  iron  age. 

Here  he  might,  perhaps,  have  stopped ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, we  were  at  breakfiist,  so  the  steam  of  the  teapot 
set  his  fancy  to  work  again.  And  what  was  the  result, 
think  you  1  Why  that  oars  and  sails  are  now  found  to  be 
superfluous,  and  that  the  latest  pattern  of  a  ship  goes  quite 
swuumingly  upon  wheels,  with  just  a  little  help  firom  a 
pot  of  lK>iling  water  I  Steam,  he  says,  steam  does  the 
business.  Steam,  a  vapour  that  I  could  disperse  with  my 
fan,  carries  a  great  hulking  vessel  through  waves  and 
winds  all  the  world  over!  Thus  has  this  Mow,  with  an 
ease  that  would  shock  you,  turned  air  into  fire,  made 
iron  lighter  than  wood,  and  overcome  hurricanes  with  an 
exhalation.    * 

Other  passengers  soon  joined  as,  and  relieved  me  from 
his  impertinence.  They  were  all  of  the  first  quality :  at 
least  if  one  might  judge  by  their  conversation  ;  as  every 
soul  of  them  had  heard  a  Lord  say  something  or  other. 
There  was  one  young  man,  however,  who  seemed  to  have 
heard  a  sentence  from  every  nobleman  in  England ;  till, 
aAer  dinner,  undertaking  to  divide  the  bill,  he  ran  through 
pounds,  sfailUngs  and  pence  so  adroitly,  and  cut  bis  figures 
with  such  commercial  nimbleness,  that  I  asked  hiiu,  by 
way  of  jest,  whether  he  was  not  a  clerk  1  '  To  my  surprise, 
he  confessed  he  was  a  Banker's  astittant ;  so,  as  it  was 
now  dear,  that  he  had  only  picked  up  the  chit-chat  of 
noblemen,  while  they  were  lodeing  or  drawling  money  at 
the  counting  house,  he  declined  quoting  them  any  more. 
Indeed,  afterwards,  he  made  an  effort  to  re-establish  his 
consequence,  by  shewing  that  be  was,  at  least,  upon  good 
terms  with  bruisers^;  and  they,  he  assured  me,  were  upon 
the  very  best  terms  widi  lx)rds. 

Being  only  a. few  hours  in  London,  I  have  hitherto 
remarked  notUng  extraordinaiy,  but  the  ridiculous  acreat 
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is  of  th«  greatest  importanc*  to  prevent  disease*,  Anee  the 
cure  of  them  by  pliysic  is  so  veiy  vrecanous. 

In  considering  the  diflferent  kinas  of  exercise  I  have  thought 
that  the  quantum  of  each  is  to  be  judged  of,  not  by  time  or  bj 
distance,  out  by  the  degree  of  warmth  it  protluces  in  the  body : 
thus,  when  I  observe  it  I  am  cold  when  I  eet  into  a  carriage  in 
a  morning,  I  may  ride  all  day  without  oeing  warmed  by  it; 
that  if  on  horseback  my  feet  are  cold,  I  may  ride  some  h6uT» 
before  they  become  warm ;  but  if  I  am  ever  so  cold  on  foot, 
I  cannot  walk  an  hour  briskly,  without  glowing  from  head  to. 
foot  by  the  quickened  circulation.  I  have  been  ready  to  say, 
(using  round  numbers  without  regard  to  exactness,  but  merely 
to  niHke  a  great  difference)  that  there  is  more  extidse  in  one 
mile's  ridin?  on  horseback,  than  in Jhe  in  a  coach;  and  more 
in  one  mile  s  walkin.<>  on  foot,  than  in  Jiv*  on  horseback  ;  to 
which  I  ma^  add,  that  there  is  more  in  walkiiw  one  mile  np 
and  down  stairii,  than  in  five  on  a  level  floor.  The  two  latter 
exerciM-s  may  be  had  within  doors,  when  the  weather  discoui* 
rag<>s  going  abruad ;  and  the  last  may  be  had  when  one  is 
iiincliM  for  time,  as  containing  a  great  quantity  of  exercise  in  a 
nandful  of  minutes.  The  dumb  fell  is  another  exercise  of  the 
latter  compendious  kind:  by  the  u^e  of  it  I  have  in  forty 
swings  quickened  my  pulse  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  beats  in 
a  minute,  counted  by  a  second  watch  i  and  I  suppose  the  warmth 
generally  increases  with  quickncu  of  pulse.       B.  FaAMKi.ia. 

In  apposition  with  these  practical  rules  of  good  neatttf 
we  cannot  make  a  more  appropriate  selection  than  in  tbc 
following  observations  on  true  Science,  and  the  inconve- 
niences attending  all  situations  in  bfe. 

To  Dr.  PmiiSTLST. 

Dear  Sir,  P*^,  FetrMiyS,  1780. 

Your  kind  letter  of  September  97th,  came  to  hand 
but  very  lately,  the  bearer  having  staid  loug  in  Holland. 

I  always  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  being  still  euiployed  in  ex- 
perimental researches  into  nature,  and  of  the  success  you  meet, 
with.  The  rapid  progress  true  science  now  makes,  occasions 
my  regretting  sometimes  that  I  was  bom  so  soon :  it  is  imjras-. 
sibie  to  imagine  the  height  to  which  may  be  carried  in  a 
thousand  years,  the  power  of  man  over  matter;  we  may  per- 
haps learn  to  deprive  large  masses  of  their  gravity,  and  prt 
them  absolute  levity,  for  the  sake  of  easy  transport.  Agricul- 
ture may  diminish  its  labour  and  double  its  produce :  all  diseases 
may  by  sure  means  be  prevented  or  cured,  (not  excepting  ev^ 
that  of  old  age,)  and  our  lives  lengthened  at  pleasure,  even 
beyond  the  antediluvian  standard.  O  that  moral  science  were 
in  as  fair  a  way  of  improvement,  that  men  would  cease  to  be 
wolves  to  one  another,  and  that  human  beings  would  at  length' 
learn  what  they  now  improperly  rail  humanity ! 

I  am  glad  my  little  paper  on  the  Aurora  Borealis  pleased. 
If  it  should  occasion  further  inquirv,  and  so  produce  a  better 
hypothesis!,  it  will  not  be  wholly  useless. 

1  am  ever,  with  the  greatest  and  most  sincere  esteem,  dear 
8.r,&c.  B.F. 

(Inclosed  in  the  foregoing  Letter,  being  an  answer  to  a  separate 
paper  recpwed  from  Dr.  Priestly.) 

I  have  considerrd  the  situation  of  that  person  very  atten- 
tively:  I  think  that  with  a  little  help  from  the  Moral  Algebra 
he  miuht  form  a  better  judgment  than  any  other  person  can 
form  for  him.  But  since  my  opinion  seems  to  be  desired,  I 
give  it  for  continuing  to  the  end  of  the  term,  under  all  the  pre- 
sent disagreeable  circumstances;  the  connection  will  then  die 
a  iwtiiral  death.  No  reason  will  be  espccted  to  be  given  far 
the  separation,  and  of  course  no  offence  taken  at  reasons  given ; 
the  friendship  may  still  subsist,  and  in  some  other  way  l>e  use- 
hxl.  The  time  diminishes  daily,  and  is  usefully  employed. 
AH  human  situations  have  their  inconveniences,  wiftel  those 
that  we  find  in  the  present,  and  we  neither/ee/  nor  «e«  those 
that  exist  in  another.  Hence  we  make  frequent  aod  trouble- 
some changes  without  amendmeiM,  and  often  for  the  worse.  - 
In  my  youu  I  waapaMenger  in  a  little  sloop,  descending  the 
River  Delaware.    There  being  no  wind,  we  we^re  obliged  wbeu 


of  the  people.  They  too  laugh  at  mine ;  not  because  it  is, 
ill  itself,  worae  than  Ibiit  own,  but  becanse  it  is  not  spo- 
ken where  th*re  are  a  K^eat  number  of  bouses.  If  the 
Londoners  adopted  broad  Scotch,  broad  Scotch  would 
then  be  conndered  the  standard  of  purity.  If  the  Court 
chose  t6  call  for  toine^ffr,  every  one  else,  under  pain  of 
vulgarity,  roust  pnrse  ap  their  mouths  to  the  pronuncia* 
tion ;  and  a  nfceting  between  the  teeth  and  the  lip  in  V, 
would  be  thought  to  disfigure  the  finest  face  at  St.  James's. 

It  is  now  no  more  than  two  days  kince  I  left  home,  and 
yet  it  appears  almost  ten.  When  one  changes,  on  a  sud- 
den, from  stiU  life  to  busy,  the  time,  as  it  passes,  seems 
short,  because  novelty  occupies  the  mind ;  but  on  looking 
back  at  it,  we  fancy  it  long,  because  we  measure  its  duim- 
Uon  by  the  number  of  incideots. 

I  shall  wrhe  every  week,  and,  as  I  become  acquainted 
with  tlie  town,  give  you  some  account  of  its  customs, 
manners  and  literature.  Meanwhile  remember  me  to 
friends  at  Sully.  Say  the  kindest  things  fur  me  to  dear 
puss,  and  tell  Lion  that  I  kiss  bis  paw.    Adieu. 

03- 


CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 

PaiTATE  CORRBSPONDBNCB  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANK 

LIH  : — now  firet  jmhUAed  from  the  Originala,  iy  At* 
Gtamdton,  WiUiam  Temple  F^rankKn,    4to. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  commence  this  important 
departaient  of  our  Journal,  with  the  effusions  of  a  writer 
so  eminent  as  Dr.  Franklin. 

If  Biography  be  useful  towards  the  knowledge  of  man, 
epistolary  correspondency  is  its  best  illustration.  The 
present  volume  is,  indeed,  intended  literally  to  be  illustra- 
tive of  the  biography  of  its  writer,  since  it  is  the  second 
in  order,  though  not  in  course  of  publication,  to  the  me- 
moirs of  a  man  whom  we  must  esteem  as  ranking  in  the 
first  classes  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  politics,  even  in 
spite  of  political  differences.  If,  however,  he  were  still  an 
enemy,  we  might  be  content  to  learn  from  his  genius  and 
from  butxpenenc^— fat ett  ft  abhotU.Sfc.:  but  by  bis  writ- 
ings he  has  betyime  one  of  our  best  friends,  showing  us 
that  it  is  possible  to  unite  the  milder  avocatiods  of  life  with 
even  the  heat  of  political  conte»t,  and  the  diplomatic  chi- 
canery cf  the  hireaii  and  portfolio.  In  this  point  of  view 
we  hail  the  appearance  of  these  Letters,  which  have  thus 
been  brought  forward  to  gratify  pubUc  curiosity,  during 
thepreparation  of  the  memoirs. 

The  Editor  has  very  judiciously  divided  these  Epistles 
into  three  series.  The  first  is  miscellaBeous,  and  com- 
mfDces  in  1 753.  bringing  to  our  recoUecliun,  many  old 
aequaintances,  in  Whitfield,  Prie$tky,  Burke,  tVMing- 
ton,  hgenhtaut,  &c.  To  enumerate  the  subjects  only,  on 
which  Franklin  pkyfutly,  yet  enetgetically,  traats  in 
this  dhnsioo  of  the  work.  wOuM  occupy  our  limits ;  we 
must  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  our  plan  of  giving 
only  a  few  specimens. 

To  Governor  FaASKLiu,  New  Jersey. 

London,  JbigtM  19, 177S. 
In  yours  of  May  14tb,  you  acqjuaint  me  with  your 
indisposition,  which  gave  me  great  CDiliccrn. 

The  resolution,  you  have  uken'to  use  more  exercise  is  ex- 
demeiy  i>ru|«r;  and  I  hope,  ytiu  will  steadily  petfbrm  it.    It 
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tb'^bb  wM  spent,  to  c«st  anchor,  and  wait  for  th«  next.  Tht 
beat  of  the  lun  on  the  vessel  was  excessive,  the  company 
strangers  to  me,  and  not  very  agreeable.  Near  the  river  side 
I  saw  what  I  took  to  be  a  pleasant  green  meadow,  in  the  middle 
of  which  was  a  large  shaidy  tree,  where  it  struck  my  fancy  I 
could  sit  and  read  (having  a  book  in.  my  pocket^  and  pass  the 
tame  agreeably  till  the  tide  turned;  I  therefore  prevailed  with 
the  Captain  to  put  me  ashore.  Being  landed,  I  found  the 
greatest  part  of  my  meadow  was  reat^  a  marsh,  in  crossioK 
which,  to  come  at  my  tree,  I  was  up  to  my  knees  in  mire :  and 
I  had  not  placed  myself  under  its  shade  five  minutes  before  the 
rauskitoes  in  swarms  found  me  out,  attacked  my  legs,  hands, 
and  face,  and  made  my  reading  and  my  rest  impossible ;  so 
that  I  relumed  to  the  beach,  and  called  for  the  boat  to  come 
aod  take  me  on  board  ^^o,  where  1  was  obliged  to  bear  the 
heat  I  bad  strove  to  ouit,  and  also  the  laugh  of  the  company. 
Similar  cases  in  the  anairs  of  life  have  siuce  frequently  fatlea 
under  my  observation. 

I  have  had  thoughts  of  a  college  for  him  in  America;  I 
know  no  one  who  might  be  more  useful  to  the  public  in  the  in- 
struction of  youth.  But  there  are  possible  unpleasantnesses 
in  that  situation :  it  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  a  too  bacatdoiis 
▼oyace  at  this  time  for  a  familv ;  and  the  time  foresperiments 
would  be  all  otherwise  engaged. 

Tlie  active  philautliropy,  as  well  as  the  particular  be- 
nef  olenc«  of  onr  author,  is  well  exemplified  in  a  short 
note  to  a  friend,  and  miy  afford  an  agieeable  and  an  use- 
ful hint  to  many. 

To  Ma.  BsKJAUiK  Webb. 

Dear  Sir,  P<u^t  April  39,  1784.. 

I  received  yours  of  the  15th  instant,  and  the  me- 
morial it  enclo«ed.  The  account  they  give  of  your  situation 
grieves  me.  I  send  you  herewith  a  bill  for  ten  louis  d'ors.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  ghe  such  a  sum ;  I  only  lend  it  to  you. 
When  you  shall  return  to  your  country  with  a  good  churacter, 
you  cannot  fail  of  getting  into  some  business  that  will  iu  time 
enable  you  to  pay  allyour  debts :  in  thdt  case,  when  you  meet 
with  another  honest  man  in  similar  distress^  you  must  pay  me 
by  lending  this  sum  to  him  ;  enjoining  him  to  dixharge  the 
idebt  by  a  Tike  operation  when  he  shall  be  able,  and  shalfmoet 
with  such  another  opportunity,  I  hope  it  may  thus  go  through 
maoy  hands  before  it  meets  with  a  knave  that  will  stop  its 
progress.  This  is  a  trick  of  mine  for  a  deal  of  good  with  a  lit- 
tle money.  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  afford  jnuck  in  good  works, 
and  so  am  obliged  to  be  cunning  and  make  the  most  of  a  Htlle. 
With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  memorial,  and  your 
fiiture  prosperity,  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

B.  F. 

As  Franklin's  ideas,  on  any  subject,  cannot  fail  to 
beintnesting — for  his  manner,  if  not  bis  matter,  is  new, 
even  upon  tbe  most  common  themes— %re  suli»ioin  a  letter 
to  tbe  founder  of  tbe  Philosophical  Society  at  Manchester, 
on  a  custom  against  which  moralists  have  argued  and 
divines  have  tbmdered,  but  in  vain.  Perhaps  he  will  be 
nearest  tbe  tmtb  who  allows  it  to  be  an  unavoidable  evil, 
even  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization  and  the  purest 
state  of  morals — but  we  will  allow  the  Doctor  to  speak 
for  bimielf — 

To  Da.  PeacivAt. 

Dear  Sir,  P—*y>  J'^S  >7,  1784. 

I  received  yesterday  by  Ur.  White  your  kind  letter 
of  May  11,  with  the  most  agreeable  present  of  yuur  new  book. 
I  read  it  all  before  I  slept,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  good  effects 
your  happy  manner  has  of  drawing  your  reader  en,  by  mixing 
Bttlc  anecdotes  and  historical  facts  with  your  instructions.  Be 
pleased  to  accept  my  grateful  acknowledgments  fur  the  plea- 
sure it  has  aAmled  me. 

4t  is  astoniahhig  that  the  murderous  practice  of  due)  lias, 
which  you  so  jutuy  eondemo,  should  centtnu*  so  long  u 
-vogue.     Formerly  wbea  duels  were  used  to  determine  bw- 


suits,  from  an  opinion  that  Providence  would  in  every  instance 
favour  truth  and  right  with  victory,  they  were  exeusabk.  At 
present  they  decide  nothing.  A  man  says  something,  which 
another  tells  him  is  a  be.  They  fiaht,  but  whkfae^r  is  kHIed  ttw 
point  in  dispute  remains  unsettled.  How  can  such  miserabi* 
sinners  as  w  e  are  entertwn  so  much  pride,  as  to  coneeit  that  every 
offence  against  our  imagined  honour  merits  i»ath  f  Tbe^e  petty 
prinres  in  their  own  opmion  would  call  that  sovereign  a  tvraut, 
who  would  put  one  of  them  to  death  for  a  little  tmcivil  lan- 
guage, though  pointed  at  his  sacred  person-  Yet  every  one  of 
them  makes  himself  judge  in  his  own  cause,  condemns  the 
offender  without  a  jury,  and  undertakes  himwlf  to  be  the  exe- 
cutioner. With  sincere  and  great  esteem,  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  roost  humble  servant, 

B.  F. 

Tbe  Second  Part  of  this  interesting  Correspondence  is 
interwoven,  in  respect  to  dates,  with  the  forte>ing:  coio- 
mencingin  1767:  and  is  most  importantly  uFusIiative  of 
the  secret  Political  History,  both  of  the  facts  and  opiaioaa 
of  that  period  of  incipient  revolution.  Here  we  become 
fiumiliar  with  Lird  Skelbume,  OMwmer  PmnuU,  Dr$. 
Cooper  and  /Vtor,  and  many  other  public  characters 
down  to  1788,  in  reference  to  all  tbe  political  events  of 
American  Independence. 

The  Nexociationa  for  Peace,  and  the  subjects  con- 
nected with  them,  form  tbe  basis  of  tbe  Third  Part ;  in 
which  La  Fmette,  Fox,  Shclbwnu,  Otwald,  SecreUry 
Towtukend,  Hwrtitj/,  and  many  other  names  of  political 
renown,  cut  a  conspicuous  figure.  To  tbe  future  histo- 
rian, nay  to  tbe  living  politician,  tBb  part  forms  a  mine 
of  information  and  amusement,  but  selection  woold  be  as 
idifficult  as  our  limits  render  it  imposuble ;  we  mmt  tbeiv- 
fore  close  onr  criticism,  recommending  the  whole  to  the 
perusal  of  our  readers. 

Narkativb  of  m  Rbbidbncb  in  Bblgium,  during 
the  Campngm  of  ISIS;  and  o/m  Fint  to  the  FUtdof  Water- 
loo.   By  «»  Engtiahwonum.    See.  ff.  S50. 

FoBTUNATBLY  for  our  fair  country-women,  whilst 
Eurojpe  was  desolated  by  war,  towns  and  cities  sackcti, 
and  female  delicacy  insulted,  they  knew  naught  of  the  din 
of  battle  but  firom  tbe  glare  and  splendour  of  rejoicings 
for  victory;  except  whoi  British  valour  came  in  contact 
with  the  foe,  and  brilliant  eyes  were  dimmed  with  sorrow 
for  those  who  slept  in  the  arms  of  Conquest  and  of  Death! 
Chance,  however,  or  rather  an  unexpected  coincidence  of 
circumstances,  led  one  of  our  amiable  compatriots  to  tlie 
very  verge  of  bloodshed  and  military  suffering,  at  the 
never-to-be-foryotten  field  of  Waterloo.  •  A  sli|;fat  sketch 
of  tbe  circumstances  connected  with  that  glonous  event 
she  presented  to  the  worid  under  the  title  of  "  Circum- 
stantial Details  bv  a  near  Observer ;"  and  having  seen  it 
go  through  ten  editions,  she  has  beta  tempted  to  prepare, 
lor  the  press,  this  more  circumstantial  "  Nanative"  of 
events  prior  to,  and  connected  with  that  bloodstained  dav. 
Those  who  have  read  the  former  work  will  be  prepared  to 
expect  tbe  same  sprightliness  of  diction  that  gave  a  glow- 
ing tint  even  to  the  sombre  scenes  of  her  former  sketches, 
to  look  for  the  same  turn  of  thought  that  gave  a  tone  of 
pleasure  to  the  soul,  even  whilst  our  feelings  were  startM 
with  the  horrors  of  the  ruthless  carnage  I  nor  will  thev  be 
disappointed ;  but,  we  predict,  be  even  more  delighted 
with  the  soft,  yet  accurate  pencil  of  this  interestiog  deb- 
acator.  •  To  appreciate  her  merit  fully,  her  progreaaive 
description  of  the  hurried   and    rapidly  accuuiulatia^ 
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•vents  ought  to  be  read  through  ;  any  extract  from  them 
would  be  incomplete :  bat  not  so  with  a  happy  specimen 
of  her  taste  for  the  picturesque  which  we  select  at  an  early 
]Mge,  describing  her  route,  on  a  summer's  evening,  from 
a  becalmed  packet  to  the  sandy  beach  of  Ostend. 

"  The  tide  wns  running  strong  against  the  rowers,  and  night 
closed  in,  long  befure  we  approached  the  shores ;  but  though 
the  light  of  the  heavens  had  faded,  the  ocean  was  iiluniinated 
with  that-beautiful  phosphoric  6re,  so  well  known  in  warmer 
latitudes.  The  most  brilliant  magic  light  played  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  waters,  and  marked  the  path  of  our  little  vessel 
through  the  deep,  with  the  softest,  purest  radiance;  the  oars 
seemed  to  he  moving  through  liquid  6re,  and  every  drop,  as  it 
dashed  from  them,  sparkled  like  the  blaze  of  a  diamond  :  the 
little  riphng  wave«,  as  they  curled  their  heads,  were  covereil 
with  the  same  trainsparent  ethereal  fire,  which  would  mock  the 
powers  of  the  poet's  fancy,  in  glancing  from  hraven  tu  earth, 
from  earth  to  heaven,  to  embody  or  describe.  It  is  more  like 
the  pale  beam  the  glow-worm  sheds  from  his  evening  lamp 
than  any  thing  on  earth,  but  ten  thousand  times  more  bright 
and  more  beautiful.  By  such  a  light  Obcron  and  liis  Queen, 
attended  by  their  band  of  tiny  sprite^,  minht  have  held  their 
fnidnizht  revel.",  amidst  the  bowers  and  halls  of  fairy  land ;  and 
by  such  a  light,  enchanted  spirits,  in  happier  worlds,  might  be 
supposed  10  slumber." 

But  we  must  break  the  "fairy  spell"  in  sober  sadness, 
«nd  close  our  review  of  a  work  whose  pages  dimmed  the 
eye  uutil  the  pen  became  invisible,  and  swelled  the  heart 
i^til  reflection  and  reason  were  drowned  in  feeling! 


VARIETIES. 

Travels  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
OF  Wales.— We  have  reason  to  expect  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  Treasures  of  Art  acquired  by  the  Prin- 
cess in  her  tour  to  Palestine  and  Syria  in  1816,  which 
was  short,  but,  being  supported  by  great  resources,  was  very 
productive.  The  account  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
recital  of  the  adventures  of  the  little  Caravan.  A  Young 
I%ysician  in  the  suite  of  the  Princess  is  said  to  have  kept 
the  Journal.  It  is  also  said,  that  she,  herself,  is  resolved  to 
commuaicate  her  own  observations  to  the  Historiographer 
of  the  voyage,  and  by  the  most  liberal  support  to  give 
all  becoming  splendor  to  the  work,  which  will  contain 
many  plates  of  Antiquities.  All  the  acquisitions  in  Na- 
tural History  and  the  Arts,  are  brought  to  her  magnificent 
Villa,  near  the  Lake  of  Como,  where  was  the  country 
house  of  the  younger  Pliny. 

Extension  ofLiteiiature. — ^The German  Literati 
affix  great  iraporranre  to  the  present  attempts  for  the 
diffusion  of  Sacred  knowledge  amopgst  the  Elastern  regions 
of  tlie  European  Continent.  Contemplating  with  energe- 
tic satisfaction  the  transmission  of  Holy  Writ  to  so  many 
different  nations,  and  its  trduslation  into  so  many  different 
dialects,  they  look  forward  with  the  most  sanguine  hope 
to  interesting  discoveries  in  the  genealogy  of  language, 
and  expect  that  the  gifts  of  Religion  and  Civilization  will 
be  amply  repaid  by  tributes  to  the  treasury  of  Classical 
Science,  as  rich  in  value  as  pleasing  in  investigation,  and 
novel  to  our  world  of  refinement. 

.NoRTU  American  Litehatobe. — ^The  Americans 
now  boast,  that  Literature  and  the  Book  Trade  are  every 
year  more  and  more  encouraged  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
general  throughout  the  United  States,  The  number  of 
authors  also  increases  j  and  a  book  fair  has  been  establish- 


ed, which  succeeds  extremely  well.  Works  are  printed  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  English,  French,  and  German  lan- 
guages ;  and  as  the  lovers  of 'reading  become  more  numer- 
ous, with  the  increasing  wealth  and  desire  of  intellectual 
improvement  in  the  higher  classes,  the  books  printed  ia 
America  meet  with  a  considerable  sale  in  the  country. 
The  trade  to  England  in  Americar  books  is  extending; 
and  the  arrival  of  many  learned  English  and  Frenchmen 
is  thought  to  have  contributed  to  increase  the  number  of 
publications.  There  may  be  said  to  be  a  total  want  of 
German  writers,  though  works  printed  in  the  German 
language,  and  adapted  to  the  prevailing  free  popular 
spirit,  would  certainly  meet  a  ready  sale,  particularly  in 
Pennsylvania.  There  are  now,  in  Philadelphia  alone,  SI 
Printing  Offices,  which  employ  above  1 .50  presses.  It  may 
be  calculated,  say  the  American  Papers,  that  50,000  vo- 
lumes are  annually  printed  in  Philadelphia,  not  including 
the  numerous  pamphlets ;  but  we  must  deny  theur  asser- 
tion, that  an  author  is  in  a  more  favorable  situation  in  the 
United  States  than  elsewhere,  because  he  can  deliver  bis 
opinions  freely,  and  there  is  no  place  where  people  write 
with  such  liberty.  During  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain, 
a  stamp  duty  was  laid  on  the  Newspapers  and  Journals,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  England  and  France;  hut  peace 
being  restored,  this  tax  was  abolished.  The  Newspapers 
and  Journals  have  since  greatly  increased,  so  that  it  is  sup- 
posed there  are  more  in  America  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Their  number  in  the  United  States  is  reckoned  at  300, 
amoi^  which  are  several  in  the  German  language. 

'  Type-founding.  Considerable  improvements  have 
recently  been  made  in  this  art,  so  interesting  to  the  Bib- 
liographist,  by  Henry  Didot,  of  that  family  which  has  an 
hereditary  claim  to  respect  from  all  lovers  of  Literature. 
These  improvements  have  been  for  some  years  in  pro- 
gress, and  may  now  be  considered  as  nearly  completed. 
The  first  projected  alteration,  reduced  to  practice  about 
ten  years  ago,  was  the  substitution  of  the  mechanical  nto- 
tion  of  a  rammer  for  the  customary  motion  of  the  mould 
or  matrix  of  each  single  type  in  the  hand  of  the  workman, 
and  placing  the  matrix,  no  longer  in  the  hand,  but  on  a 
form  for  the  purpose.  Even  then  the  letters  were  cast 
singly;  but  Didot's  method  now  enables  him  to  cast  100, 
or  150  at  once,  by  means  of  a  casting  box  about  a  foot 
long,  and  composed  of  several  pieces.  Over  this  there  is 
a  cover,  through  a  hole  in  which  the  metal  is  poured  and 
forced  into  the  vertical  moulds  by  means  of  a  lever ;  and 
the  types  produced  are  not  only  of  an  elegant  character, 
but  also  sold  at  a  reduced  price. 

I'he  King  of  France  has  granted  an  annual  pension 
of  2,400  francs  to  the  widow  of  the  celebrated  poet 
Delille,  whom  the  French  writers  entitle  .the  Virgil  of 
France. 

The  Parisian  theatres  have  been  enriched,  in  the  year 
ISlO',  with  no  fewer  than  1 75- new  dramatic  pieces ;  in 
1 81 5  there  were  130,  of  all  which  eight  only  can  now  be 
said  to  exist. 


Leopold  von  Bucu.— "  This  celebrated  Mineral- 
ogist, Buch,  returned  to  England  last  summer  from  bis 
Mineralogical  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  Canary  islands, 
and  afterwards  visited  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  He- 
brides, particularly  Staffii,  and  the  whole  west  coast  of 
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Engliind.  We  may  expect  with  confidence,  that  he  will 
sooa  contiBue  the  examination  begun  in  hi$  Journey 
throngh  Norway  and  Lapland,  and  find  new  proofs  for 
the  system  of  Volcanic  Geology,  to  which  he  is  attached, 
in  those  immense  masses  of  basalt  which  there  rise  from 
the  ocean.  What  we  find  io  the  2d  Vol.  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Geological  Society,  ui  Mr.  Henry  Grey  Ben- 
nett's Remarks  on  tlie  Pico  of  Teneriffe,  and  its  Volcanic 
Oricia,  that  the  Pico  as  well  as  the  whole  Island  is  the 
product  of  an  immense  Crater,  which  extends  in  subterra- 
neous branehes  under  the  sea,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
Las  Canales,  will  be  placed  in  a  clearer  light  in  Von  Buch's 
representation,  and  brought  by  a  general  connexion  quite 
to  Staffa;" 

RiCHTEH's  Travels. — "  The  untimely  death  of  the 
learned  and  inquisitive  tnveller,  Otto  Von  Richter,  is  a 
most  afflicting  circumstance  for  lite  scientific  world,  as 
well  as  bis  numerous  iiriends  in  Germany  and  Russia.  In 
company  with  the  accomplished  Swedish  Traveller,  Liud- 
man,  he  had  travelled  iu  1815  through  all  ^ypt  and 
Nubia,  and  dbcovered  beyond  Pfailoe,  on  the  spot  where 
the  ancient  state  of  Meroe  was  situated,  considerable  re- 
quuns  of  ancient  Architecture  which  had  hitherto  escaped 
notic*.  The  Gmid  Signor's  firman  procured  htm  protec- 
tio»  every  where  as  far  as  Nubia ;  and,  according  to  a 
kiter  from  him,  dated  Damietta,  August  14,  1815,  he 
met  with  a  most  friendly  reception  from  Aly  Bey,  Gover- 
nor of  Damanbur.  The  Governor  of  Syene  accompanied 
him  in  person,  through  the  desett  as  far  as  Ell  Heiff, 
(Philoe).  Near  Assuan,  (Syene),  the  Eastern  arm  of  the 
Mit^  being  unusually  low,  the  traveller  was  able  to  wade 
through  it,  to  get  to  the  island  of  Elephantine.  By  tlie 
care  of  Ibrahim,  Governor  of  Upper  Egypt,  he  was 
enabled  to  continue  his  journey  up  the  Nile,  to  Idrim, 
the  capital  of  Nubia,  which  belongs  to  the  Turks.  Though 
he  was  much  pleased  with  the  mode  of  living  of  the  inha- 
bitants, a  handsome  race  of  people,  which  in  many  of  the 
conveniences  of  life  resembles  that  of  the  Europeans,  be 
found  it  advisable  to  set  out  upon  his  return  to  Cairo  on 
the  9tb  of  June,  1815.  In  iact,  immediately  afler  his 
departure  IQrom  Turkbh  Nubia,  a  destructive  civil  war 
broke  out  between  three  brothers,  who,  nominally  depen- 
dent on  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  govern  Nubia  to  the  fiirther 
side  of  the  great  Cataracts,  and  as  (mm  Dongola.  When 
Richter  and  Lindman  returned  to  Cairo  at  the  end  of 
July,  and  were  ready  at  tlie  beginning  of  August  to  tra- 
verse the  Delta  in  all  directions,  a  mutiny  broke  out 
among  the  Arnouts,  who  are  now  the  only  infantry  of 
Mehmed  Aly,  Pacha  of  Egypt.  The  travellers  now  changed 
their  plan,  and  proceeded  by  sea  from  Damietta  to  Ji^. 
At  Acre,  Lindman  parted  from  Richter.  The  latter  hav> 
ing  taken  a  cursory  survey  of  the  deserts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  proceeded  to  Balbec,  (Heliopolis),  whither  the 
Pacha  of  Acre  had  given  him  letters  to  one  of  the  prin- 
dpal  chiefs.  The  sight  of  the  highly  ornamented  remains 
bi  Balbec  was  much  more  pleasing  to  our  traveller  than 
that  of  the  immense  masses  of  rnins  at  Luxor  and  Camac. 
Afterivards  he  travelled  iu  safety  through  Syria  to  the  top 
of  Lebanon,  examined  the  principal  monasteries,  and  the 
road  of  Antonine  over  the  mountains,  and  visited  Aleppo, 
Damascus,  and  even  Tadmor,  (Palmyra),  in  the  desert. 
Wlmst  exploring  the  scit«iof  the  anci^t  Epbesus,  which 
neither  Choiseul  Oouffier  nor  the  modem  English  travellers 


have  rightly  indicated,  he  caught  an  infection  fever  in 
the  morasses  and  wildernesses  of  that  desolate  covntry, 
which  in  a  few  days  terminated  bis  life.  He  has  lefk  pa- 
pers and  drawings  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  arts 
and  sciences,  which  have  Iwen  happily  presetted. 

Swedish  Literature  has  been  this  year  enriched 
with  translations,  said  to  be  good  ones,  of  the  Iliad,  iEneid, 
and  Paradise  Lost. 


ORIGINAL  LETTERS. 

DAVID  HUME  to  the  COMTESSE  DE  BOUFFLERS.' 

"  Madam, — It  is  not  easy  for  your  Ladyship  to  ima- 
gine the  pleasure  I  received  ^rom  your  letter,  with  which 
you'  have  so  unexpectedly  honored  me,  nor  the  agreeable 
vtsions  of  vanity,  in  which,  upon  that  occasion,  I  indulged 
myself.  I  concluded,  and,  as  I  fancied,  with  certainty,  that 
a  person,  who  could  write  so  well  herself,  mnst  certainly 
be  a  good  judge  of  writing  in  others,  and  that  an  anthm*, 
who  could  please  a  Lady  of  your  distinction,  educated  in 
the  Court  of  France,  and  familiariicd  with  every  thing 
elegant  and  polite,  might  reasonably  pretend  to  some  de- 
gree of  merit,  and  might  presume  to  take  his  rank  above 
the  middling  historians.  But.  Madam,  it  is  but  fi^ir,  that  I 
who  have  pretended,  in  so  long  a  work,  to  do  justice  to 
all  parties  and  persons,  should  also  do  some  to  myself,  and 
should  not  feed  my  vanity  with  chimeras,  which,  I  am 
sensible  in  my  cooler  moments,  can  have  no  foundation  in 
reason.  When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  passiag  some  time  in 
France,  I  had  the  agreeable  esperience  of  the  Polite  Hos- 
pitality by  which  your  nation  is  distinguished  ;  and  I  now> 
find  that  the  same  favorable  indulgence  has  appeared  in 
your  Ladyship's  judgment  of  my  writings.  And  perhaps 
your  esteem  for  the  entire  impartiality  which  I  aim  at,  and 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  is  so  unusual  in  English  Historians, 
has  made  your  Ladyship  overlook  many  defects,  into  which 
the  want  of  art  or  genius  has  betrayed  me. 

In  this  particular.  Madam,  I  must  owa  that  I  am  inclined 
to  take  your  civilities  in  their  fiill  latitude,  and  to  hope  that 
I  have  not  fiillep  much  short  of  my  intentions.  The  spirit 
of  faction,  which  prevails  in  this  country,  and  which  is  a 
natural  attendant  on  civil  liberty,  carries  every  thing  to 
extremes  on  the  one  side  as  well  as  the  other;  and  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  my  performance  has  alternately 
given  displeasure  to  both  parties.  I  could  not  reasonably 
hope  to  please  both.  Such  success  is  impossible  from  the 
nature  of  things :  and  next  to  your  Ladyship's  approba- 
tion,, who,  as  a  foreigner,  must  necessarily  be  a  candid 
judge.  I  shall  always  regard  the  anger  of  both  as  the  surest 
warrant  of  mv  impartiality.  ^ 

As  I  find  that  you  are  pleased  to  employ  your  leisure 
hours  in  the  perusal  of  History,  I  shall  presume  to  recom- 
mend  to  your  Ladyship  a  late  work  of  this  kind  wrote  by 
my  friend  and  countryman,  Dr.  Robertson,  which  has  met 
with  the  highest  approbation  from  all  good  judges. 

It  is  the  History  of  Scothind  durmg  the  age  of  the  un- 
fortunate Queen  Mary;*  and  it  is  wrote  in  an  elegant,, 
agreeable,    and    interesting  manner,    and  far  exceeding. 


'  We  have  been  favored  with  Sbrae  roost  interesting  Episto- 
lary remains  of  our  lace  Bdmired  Historian  and  Philosopher,  ad- 
dressed to  this  celebrated  Lady ;  and  it  is  our  intention  to  avail 
oivselves  of  the  penoissian  granted  to  usto  present  our  readers 
with  a  few  Extracts  in  succession. 
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I  tbaD  TCBture  to  say,  any  performance  of  that  kind  that 
has  appeartrd  in  E^nglish.  The  failings  of  that  Princess 
are  not  covered- over,  but  her  singular  catastrophe  is  ren- 
dered truly  lamentable  and  tragical ;  and  the  reader  cannot 
forbear  shedding  tears^  for  her  fiite,  at  the  same  time  be 
blames  her  conduct.  There  are  ^w  historical  prodac- 
tioits  whew  both  the  subject  and  eKccutioo  have  appeared 
so  iiappy. 

Some  prospect  is  now  given  us  that  this  miserable  war 
between  the  two  nations  is  drawing  towards  a  period,  and 
that  the  former  intercourse  between  theiu  will  again  be 
renewed.  If  this  happy  event  take-  place,  I  have  enter- 
tained hopes,  that  my  aoiairs  willpermit  me  to  take  a  jour- 
ney to  Paris,  and  the  obliging  otkt  which  you  are  pleased 
to  make  me  of  allowing  m^  to  pay  my  respects  to  you, 
will  prove  a  new  and  very  powerful  inducement  to  make 
me  hasten  the  execution  of  my  purpose.  But  I  ^ve  your 
ladyship  warning  that  I  shall  on  many  acconnts  stand  in 
need  of  your  indiilgence.  I  passed  a  few  years  in  France 
dnring  my  early  .youth,  but  I  lived  in  a  provincial  town 
where  I  enjoyed  toe  advantages  of  leisure  for  study,  and 
an  opportunity  of  learning  the  language.  What  I  had 
imperfectly  learned,  long  disuse,  I  am  afraid,  has  made  me 
forget. 

1  have  rested  amidst  books  and  study;  have  been  little 
engaged  in  the  active,  and  not  much  in  the  pleasurable 
scenes  of  life;  and  am  mote  accustomed  to  a  select  society 
than  to  general  companies.  But  all  these  disadvantages, 
and  much  greater,  vrill  be  abundantly  compensated  by  the 
honour  of  your  ladyship's  protection,  and  I  hope  tliat  my 
profound  sense  of  your  obliging  ft  vours  will  render  me  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  it. 

I  bate  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  greatest  respect. 
Madam, 
Your  Ladyship's  most  obedient  and  most  humble  Servant, 

Edinhargh,  isth  Mag,  1761.  David  Hdme. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS. 

CAPTAIN  TUCKEY  OP  THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 

Th^enterprize  of  British  seamen  bad  left  no  part  of  the  Ocean 
unexplored,  when  their  eaertioas  were  rbought  necessary  fur 
the  investigation  of  Internal  Geography.  In  this  latter  pursuit 
the  subject  of  our  memoir  has  bllen  a  victim  to  iktieiie  and 
climate;  but,  like  his  great  predecessor,  Cooke,  be  died  not 
until  he  had  proved  the  impracticability  of  the  object  sought 
fur,  in  respect  to  maritime  purposes. 

J  AM  Es  Hi  KG  sTov  Tuck  EY  was  youngest  sen'of  the  late  Th<)mas 
Tuckey,  of  Greenhill,  near  Cork,  £q.  and  was.  born  in  1776. 
He-  made  choice  of  the  sea  fur  his  profesNoti;  at  a  very  early 
a<;e  made  two  or  three  -vovages  from  Cork  to  the  West  Indies 
aud  North  America;  and  on  the  war  breaking  out  in  1703, 
was  appointed  Midshipman  in  the  Suffolk,  74,  commanded  by 
Rainier.  In  this  ship  he  served  in  the  Channel  fleet  under 
Lord  Howe  until  t7M,  when  she  went  to  the  East  Indies, 
wl^ere  he  was  shortly  after  made  Master's  Mate,  and  was 
present  at  the  capture  of  all  the*8pice  Islands,  and  in  various 
engagements  by  sea  and  on'  shore  in  India. — Having  taken  a 
prize,  he  was  made  Prize  Master,  and  brought  her  into  Madias, 
at  which  time  accounts  having  arrived  otthe  French  frigate 
La  Forte,  50  guns,  in  the  Bay  of  Benral,  he  volunteered  his 
services  to  Captain  Cooke,  of  La  Sybille,  who  immediately 
sailed,  met  La  Forte,  and,  after  a  desperate  night  action,  took 
her.  Mr.  Tcckey  rejoined  the  Suffolk,  was  mane  acting  Lieute- 
nant of  her,  and  shortly  after,  1708,  appointed  IJentenant  of  the 
Fox  fri^te,  stationed  in  the  Bed  Sea  tor  watch  the  motions  of 


the  French  who  were  then  in  Egypt. — lU  health  made  him 
leave  India  at  a  period  when,  from  his'  length  of  services,  he 
must  have  been  soon  made  a  Comman^r,  and  he  came  borne  - 
in  command  of  the  Star  brie,  with  dispatches  from  the  Admiral. 

On  arrival  in  England,  the  prelimmaries  bad  been  nsned, 
and  be  was  put  onlialf-pay.  In  1808,  the  lata  Lord  Melville 
selected  him  as  first  lieutenant  «f  the  Calcutta,  SO,  which  car- 
ried convicts  to  form  a  new  settlement  in  New  South  Wales; 
atid  after  landing  the  convicts  he  was  employed  in  various  sur-- 
veys  ot  the  coast,  which,  toMther  with  his  account  of  the  voy- 
age, have  been  since  publisned. 

On  return  to  England,  the  Calcutta  was  refitted,  and  ordered 
to  St.  Helena  to  convoy  some  Indiamen;  and  in  Sept.  1805, 
with  in  a  few  hours'  sail  of  Cape  Clear,  she  most  unluckily  fell  in 
with  the  Rochefort  squadron,1>ut  with  which  she  maintained  an 
unequal  conllict,  sumciendy  long  to  enable  all  the  East  India- 
men  and  South  Sea  Whalers  to  make  their  escape.  The  Cal- 
cutta was  taken  to  Rochelle,  and  her  crew  sent  prisoners  to 
Verdun,  where  Capt.  T.  remained  until  the  discomfituic  of 
Bonaparte.  During  his  nine  years'  csptinty,  he  compiled  bis 
work  on  Maritime  Geography,  in  4  vols.  On  his  retura  to 
England,  be  was  promoted  to  Commander  by  tbe  present  Lord 
Melville,  and  shortly  afterwards  selected  to  command  the  late 
unfortunate  expedition  to  Africa. 

Captain  Tockky  married  an  English  lady  in  France,  who  ii 
left  a  widow  with  four  children,  the  eldest  not  ten  years  eld, 
and  the  youngest  bom  since  his  father's  departure  tor  Aftica. 
On  tbe  advance  of  the  Allies  into  France,  the  prisoners  were 
ordered  into  the  interior,  and  Capt.  T.,  with  two  of  bis  sons, 
was  obliged  to  depart  at  a  moment's  warning;  his  youngest 
son,  a  fine  boy  about  five  yean  old,  was  taken  ill  on  the  jour- 
ney, and  fell  a  victim  to  sickness  and  fatigue.  Another  child 
of  his,  seven  years  old,  was  some  time  since  burnt  to  death. 
His  prospects,  and  those  of  his  surviving  family,  had  latelv  be- 
come mure  promiung,  but  his  death  has  finally  closed  them. 
To  bis  frienas  his  loss  has  been  great,  and  it  may  not  be,  perbapsj; 
too  presumptuous  to  add,  that  his  country  has  lost  an  able  and. 
experiencea  ofiScer.  But  his  widow  and  children  have  suffered 
an  irreparable  injury;  and  we  trust  that  the  buiinty  of  tbe  coun- 
try will  be  generously  extended  towcuds  them. 


ORIGINAL  ANECDOTES. 

Kean  and  Shbsidan. — Mr.  Sheridan  was  so  much 
offended  at  being  excluded  from  any  coucem  in  the  re> 
building  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  aOer  the  fire,  that  he  made 
a  resolution  never  to  enter  it,  from  which  he  did  not 
deviate  till  a  few  months  before  his  death.  When  Mr. 
Kean  came  out,  however,  and  his  extraordinary  talents 
became  the  universal  topic  of  conversation  and  ad- 
miration, Mr.  Sheridan  vras  impressed  with  an  eager 
curiosity  to  see  him.  Yet,  &ithful  to  his  resolution,  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  witness  his  dramatic  exer- 
tions: he  would  see  Mr.  Kean,  but  he  would  not  sec 
Richard,  Shylock,  Othello.  One  day,  when  Mr.  Kean 
was  to  perform,  he  was  invited  first  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  deeply  concerned 
in  the  'fheatre,  at  a  neighbouring  tavern.  They  sat  for 
two  hours,  when  Mr.  Kean  was  obliged  to  leave  the  party, 
and  attend  his  professional  duty ;  bnt  such  was  the  in- 
terest excited  in  Mr.  Sheridan's  mind,  by  this  new  drama- 
tic meteor,  that  during  tbe  whole  time  he  stayed,  his 
attention  was  entirely  nvetted  upon  him,  he  studied  his 
every  look,  his  every  word.  Us  every  gesture,  nor  did  he 
drink  even  a  single  glass  of  wine.  "  Mr.  Kean,"  said 
Mr.  Sheridan's  friend,  in  relating  the  anecdote,  "«nay 
boast  of  having  done  what  no  ether  man  ever  cotdd  do, 
of  having  even  charmed  Sheridan's  attention  amy  from 
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bit  botde."  Whien  Mr.  Kcan  was  gone!  Mr.  Sheridan 
•aid,  "  )¥hal  sakiy  do  you  give  that  man  T—"  Fifteen 
pouods  a  week,"  was  the  reply — "  Tis  a  shame,"  he 
■aid,  "  he  ought,  at  least,  to  have  double  that  sum ;  take 
my  word  yoa  have  got  a  treasure,  he  wHI  be  the  salratioa 
and  soppcNTt  of  your  Theatre." — Mr.  Sheridan  at  length 
oouM  BO  longer  resht  (he  attraction  of  Mr.  Kean's  talents, 
but  did  go  to  the  Theatre  to  see  his  performance  of  Sir  Giles 
Overreach,  of  which  he  tbouglit  so  highly,  that  he  said — 
"  Thete  is  mind  indeed  !  those  are  talents  that  can  never 
hik,  but.  must  ever  be  more  and  more  admired,  the  more 
they  are  known." 

Lomo  John  Townshbnd.— When  the  early  straggle 
was  over  in  Poland,  Kosciusko  came  here  in  his  way  to 
America,  whither  he  was  gmng  to  retire ;  and  the  Whig 
Clab,  to  do  him  honour,  onlered  him  a  magnificent  sword! 
Lord  John  Townshend,  so  celebrated  for  his  wit,  wrote 
the  following,  impromptu  on  the  occasion : 

"  The  debt  to  valour  due,  by  England  paid; 

When  lo  1  another's  to  the  cutler  made. 

Let  Polish  gratitude  discharge  the  bill, 

For  British  patriotism  never  will." 


ORIGINAL  POETTRY. 

TO  THE  MOON. 

1. 
Say,  radiant  Empresi  of  the  Nigbt, 
Ob,  say  I  tbroogh  tbit  once  fiiv'ritc  tree 
Vlij  taus  thoa  ponrU  thy  silver  ligbt, 
VHiy  tbus  thy  smiles  are  lara'd  on  me  i 

S. 
Once— wBen  beneath  its  sacred  (hade. 
At  modest  evening's  &v>ing  hoar, 
Vith  Jntia  here  my  vows  I  paid. 
And  blest  thy  love  pntectiag  poWr; 

•    S. 
Oh  I  then — when  raptara  fired  mv  breast. 
At  on  her  imilet  I  loved  to  dwell. 
And  silent  dowiae  tears  exprett 
More  thao  the  fiurriniE  tongac  coold  tell— 

4. 
■Twas  then,  iSiir  EmprcM  of  the  Nigbt, 
I  haird  thee  in  the  lilent  glade — 
Twai  then  I  loVd  thy  silver  light, 
As  thnragh  the  tpiivering  boagha  it  playd. 

S* 
Bat  iiace  my  Julia's  spirit.fled, 
Aod  her  &ir  form  is  tnm'd  to  clay, 
Ccaac,  cease,  O  Moon !  thy  beams  to  shed. 
Withdraw,  withdraw  thy  hatefal  ray. 

<. 
In  veiling  clouds  thy  form  eoaeeal, 
No  more  each  well-known  spot  disclose ; 
No  more  those  once-loved  scenes  reveali 
Whose  presence  bnt  recals  my  woes! 


verse,  SO  lines  at  nsost,  by'  UndAr  Graduates  not  exceeding  four 
yciars  from  matriculation. 

Two  Courses  of  Lectures  on  fliitery  and  PdiiMca/ Zroaes^, 
by  the  Reg.  Prof,  are  shortly  to  commence. 

Cambbidoe.— The  Prize  Essays  are  recentlv  announced. 
For  Senior  Batchelors — *'  Vtrum  Sityltina  Oratula  e  tactit  Ju- 
tUtnrum  librit  ecmpiUt*  faeriHt."  For  Middle  Batcheloris — 
"  l/itewn  r*tle  jtubenent  Ckero,  osmm  Romanat  ant  invenittt- 
per  te  lufitiUitu,  fadsi  Gr*em,  in4  aecrpta  ab  illit  focut  me- 
tiom." 

The  subjects  for  Sir  W.  Brown's  three  Gold  medals  are — Fur 
Greek  ode— <"rik  •dmi  Oob  SnMi^a  xW."  Gen.  i.  SI. 

For  the  Latin  ode  "  Tot  DebeUata''-^ad  for  the  Epigrams — 
"  Al  Biirtpu  tmnOn  n^Mtpuu" 

OvauM  StBciBTT.— The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  presented  to 
tbe  Museum,  a  very  fine  collection  of  IM  specimens  of  polish' 
ed  stones  from  Siberia,  and  also  a  catalogue  of  tbe  same,  form- 
ed by  Sir  Charles  Giesehe. 

The  lion.  Peter  Blaquiere  has  presented  an  ancieot  Ba»-re~ 
lief  of  tbe  river  Tiber,  with  the  figures  of  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus. 

AusTEanAM.— The  Second  Class  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
the  Nedierhuids  has  eleeted  associates  of  this  Class, 
Mr.  Grim,  at  Cassel. 

— -Storch,  President  of  the  Imperial  Academy  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh. 

C.  Pougens,  at  Paris. 

R.  Southey,  London. 

The  same  class  has  named  Mr.  Wentinck,  a  Clergyman  ht 
London,  one  uf  its  Correspondents.  The  Third  Class  (all  in 
tbe  Netherlands)  has  chosen  among  other  Corrrtpondents, 
Mr.  W.  Haimlton,  Professor  of  Orienul  Literature  at  Hertford 
College,  Professors  Laneles  aod  Boissonade  at  Paris,  and 
Creutier  at  Heidelberg.  The  Fourth  Class  has  chosen  for  iis 
foreign  Correspondents,  Messrs.  F.  G.  Weitseh  at  Berlin, 
J.  F,  Thiebault  at  Paris,  and  Iwan  Muller  at  London. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  LEARNED  SOCIETIES, 
DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN. 

Ozfoan.— Tbe  Classical  Year  at  this  University  has  com- 
menced, some  weeks  previous  to  the  date  of  our  Journal,  by 
tbe  proposal  of  the  Annual  Prise.  Essays;  but  we  insert  them 
SM  hitroductory  to  our  future  columns. 

The  Chancellor's  Prize  Essv,  for  Latin  verses,  is  "  B,tgmm 
Pertinm  a  Cyro  fitndatmt''—rw  the  English  Essay,  "  On  the 
UMsii  «f'  CUmeal  with  MaUtenmHtMl  AmSmi"— and  for  a  Latin 
Essay,  "  Qsmm  aim  Aaleat  «d  in^maadss  Jm9»mm  iiaftwsi  JW- 
tanm  Lettio," 

Tbe  Nawdigate  Prize  ia  for  tbe  Arasse  Bereuln,  in,  English 


FINE  ARTS. 

Wb  have  the  |deasuic  to  announce  the  first  of  an  occa- 
sional  series  of  articles,  in  this  very  interesting  depart- 
ment, in  our  next  publication.  The  country  has  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  the  advances  made  by  native  genius,  even 
in  seasons  the  most  unfavorable  to  it;  but  we  impe, 
speedily,  to  see  a  wide  field  opened  for  encoaragement  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  Fine  Arts,  as  all  our  old 
channels  of  communication  with  the  artists,  amateurs, 
print  and  picture  markets,  on  the  continent,  are  gradmlly 
resuming  their  activi^.  When  we  survey  the  stock  of 
ability  in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  have  no  doubt,  bnt 
that  our  hope  will  be  realised.  During  more  than  twen- 
ty yean,  except  for  a  short  interval,  ourprintpScUers.being 
shut  out  of  the  fore^pi  markets,  the  business  of  engraving 
and  publishing  prints  for  exportation  bad  altogether 
ceased.  The  pnmters,  who  had  been  employed  in  de- 
signing and  painting  bbtorical  and  fancy  subjects  for  the 
en^vers  and  publishers,  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 
This  was  a  severe  blow.  Numbers  abandoned  their  pro- 
fession, and  emigrated  to  America,  and  the  West  or  East 
Indies.  Of  the  low  ebb  to  whieb  engraving  was  sunk,  we 
need  adduce  no  stronger  instance,  than  the  fact  that  Snai- 
wttirfUU,  aoK  of  BartoToxsi's  favorite  pupils,  who  executed 
the  ci^tal  line  engravias  of  Rmhau  and  kit  Wife  g<h 
inr  to  Market,  was  abswutelv  reduced  to  want  If  the 
ooolemen  and  gentlemen  who  founded  tbe  British  Institu- 
tioii  bad  not  stepped  forward  at  a  critical  period,  it  U  to 
be  feared  that  tne  higfaar  btanchet  of  the  Arts  would  hava 
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be«n  nipped  in  their  bud.  The  patronage  of  that  publio- 
q>irite<i  body  rescued  the  British  school ;  afforded  encOU; 
ngeroeot  to  dawning  merit ;  and  set  a  noble  example  to 
the  country.  We  shall  be  happy  to  record  the  promi* 
nent  features  in  the  future  proceedings  of  this  dignified 
assembly,  and  to  oothse  the  works  of  the  artists  in  the 
approaching  exhibitions.  We  shallattend  to  the  several 
departments  of  excellence ;  to  portrait,  landscape,  and 
historical  painting :  without  any  of  those  partialities  which 
are  more  calculated  to  excite  heats  than  promote  a  gene- 
rous emulation.  Our  remarks  shall  not  be  confined  to 
the  exhibitions.  Our  plan  comprehends  works  of  merit 
in  progress,  in  Architecture,  Painting,  Sculpture,  aad  £n- 
navittg;  and  also  all  publications  of  merit  on  these  sub- 
jects. Our  limits  must  necessarily  be  our  rules ;  but  we 
entertain  an  honest  hope,  by  an  impartial  expression  of  our 
opinion,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  genius, 
wherever  it  falls  under  our  eye,  and'needs  a  patron.  Fo- 
reign Works  of  Art  shall  be  duly  noticed,  and  by  the 
occasional  devotion  of  a  portion  of  our  columns,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  second  every  plan  for  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  the  British  school. 


THE  DRAMA. 


.  A  PU  BLic  notice,  before  the  late  opening  of  Coveut  Gar- 
den Theatre,  announced  the  intention  of  John  Kemble  to 
gothrpugli  the  range  of  his  characters  this  season,  and  then 
take  leave  of  the  stage,  for  ever.  There  is  something  in 
the  words. /or  eter,  which  lays  a  strong  hold  on  the 
heart.  The  retirement  of  a  /avorite  performer,  in  the 
evening  of  life,  is  productive  of  so  many  interesting  recol- 
lections, that  it  has  always  been  contemplated  by  the 
public  with  regret.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  ap- 
proaching retirement  of  so  eminent  a  tragedian,  has  ex- 
cited a  more  than  usual  sensation  among  the  lovers  of  the 
drama.  His  classic  attainments  as  a  scholar,  and  de- 
meanour as  a  gentleman,  have  added  to  the  general  esteem 
of  bis  character.  Commencing  our  publication  at  the 
moment  when  we  are  about  to  lose  this  distinguished  pei^ 
former,  it  becomes  an  anxious  pleasure  to  analyze  his 
■tyleaad  powers  as  a  great  Histrionic  Artist ;  the  publi- 
city .of  his  life  having  superseded  the  necessity  of  bio- 
graphical details.  Before  we  begin  our  view,  we  have  to 
remove  some  crude  opinions  calculated  to  interfere  with 
our  object;  as  a  traveller,  who  would  approach  a  noble 
edifice,  must  free  bis  path  from  interfering  obstacles. 
We  should  be  happy,  if  our  limits  permitted  us,  to  draw 
by  analogy,  from  first  principles  and  celebrated  examples, 
an  illustration  of  his  physical  and  mental  powers ;  and  en- 
deavour to  measure  his  merits  by  showing  their  deep  foun- 
dation in  nature,  and  the  degree  of  their  similitude  to  the 
highest  performances  of  Genius  in  the  Sister  Arts. 

Like  all  other  eminent  men,  Kemble  has  been  the  sub- 
jA:t  of  mucj^  applause  and  envy.  In  forming  our  estimate, 
wc  shall  detich  ourselves  from  local  and  temporary  inte- 
rests, and  judge  of  him  by  himself,  by  comparison,  and 
by  public  opinion  in  its  purest  channels.  In  this  im- 
mense capital,  where  the  contest  for  public  favor  is  con- 
fined to  two  great  Theatres  only,  the  rival  proprietors,  and 
their  circle  of  fitiends,  however  honorable,  are  perhaps 
too  closely  committed  in  a  strife  of  personal  interests,  to 
judge  or  speak,  with  perfect  impartiality.    Withont  beiog 


sensible  of  their  lesiuBg,  the  most  upright  are  biaaMd, 
when  delivering  an  opinion  for  or  against  their  own  con- 
cerns. '  To  the  spirit  of  honest  pride,  which  heats  the 
mind  in  all  contests  for  superiority,  the  spirit  <dgua  adda 
its  less  scrupulous  and  more  powerfid  influence.  Wbea 
the  rage  of  adventure  has  greatly  multiplied  proprieton, 
their  efforts  to  obtain,  what  may  be  termed,  the  nut  if 
the  wiarket,  in  favor  of  their  own  actors,  has  a  tendency 
to  corrupt  the  public  taste.  The  merits  of  performers  are 
over-rated,  and  their  palpable  defects  not  -unftequently 
made  the  subject  of  extravagant  commendation.  Soaw 
of  the  periodical  Journals  and  diurnal  Critics  ave  CB- 
gaged  as  auxiliaries,  -  so  that  the  c<rfumns  of  a  newspaper 
are,  sometimes,  no  very  fiuthful  guide  to  the  o^ioa  of 
the  public.  .Mrs.  Siddons,  Miss  O'Neill,  Keau  aiiid  Kem- 
ble, have  been  thus,  at  random,  praised  and  censured. 

An  eminent  tragedian,  besides  the  advantage  of  a  clas- 
sical education,  reqnirea  a  noUe  exterior,  and  Kemble 
possesses  this  requuite  in  a  superior  degree.  The  per- 
sonal disadvantages  of  a  dwarfish  and  deformed  Poet; 
Painter,  and  Scu^tor,  as  in  the  instances  of  Pope  and 
Bamboccio,  cast  no  veil  o\-er  the  fine  qualities  of  their 
minds.  The  men  and  their  merits  are  distinct ;  and  we 
judge  of  thdr  genius  in  their  works,  without  ever 
having  seen,  or  thought,  of  their  persons.  But  the  merits 
of  an  Actor  are  identified  with  his  person ;  they  live  and 
die  together.  Unlike  other  imitative  artists,  his  personal 
endowments  are  of  the  first  importance  because  the; 
come  first  under  the  eye ;  and  the  man,  himself,  »  the 
mirror  through  which  his  talents  or  the  merits  of  his  mmd 
are  seen.  If  we  did  not  every  day  hear  the  opposite 
maintained,  it  would  appear  idle  to  observe,  that  he  who 
has  to  personate  a  hero,  a  monarch,  or  a  fine  gentleman, 
ought  to  possess  a  person  and  countenance,  in  conformity 
with  each  of  these  characters. 

If  there  be  not  this  conformity,  there  can  be  bo  per- 
fect illusion;  although  there  may  be  great  powers  of 
genius :  and  an  audience  may  be  highly  gratified,  by  a 
display  of  impassioned  energy  and  much  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  The  Actor  may  excite  powerful  sympa- 
tjiies  in  characters  of  fiery  vehemence ;  but  he  cannot  Ao 
justice  to  his  own  conceptions,  where  grandeur  and  ma- 
jesty are  required.  However  just  his  feelings  and  ideas 
may  be,  they  are  seen,  like  a  fine  picture,  through  an 
opaque  and  discolored  glass.  In  the  high  class  of  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  characten,  no  vigor  of  conception  or 
feeling  can  altogether  atone  for  meanness  of  figure  and 
countenance.  Intending  to  follow  up,  in  the  succeeding 
numbers  of  this  publication,  our  notice  of  Kemble  with 
a  similar  review  of  that  admirable  performer  Kean,  of 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Miss  O'Neill,  Mr.  M'Cready,  and  the 
whole  strength  of  the  two  Theatres,  these  remarks  are 
necessary  in  the  outset,  to  oppose  some  prejudices,  which 
have  arisen  from  a  want  of  a  due  consideratioo  on  the 
subject. 

"The  causes,  which  govern  the  affections  and  sympathies 
in  private  life,  operate  with  more  influence  on  the  public 
stage.  We  agree  with  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  a  goad 
penon  and  countenance  are  the  best  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, which  Nature  can  bestow.  They  ensure  the 
bearer  a- good  reception  mb  all  eouatriet.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  natural  eflect  from  natural  causes  has  prevailed 
in  ail  mfi$,  some'  Critics  have  endeavbuted  to  ttkaoa  us 
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^ut  eif  these  leclings.  In  tbeir  estate  of  Actors,  tbc}' 
seem  to  hold  a  good  or  bad  &ce  and  puvoo,  as  objects 
of  secondary  ai^'  small  eoMequeaoe.  They  place  tbeir 
whole  stress  upon  the  words  "  gftat  natwrt,"  "jttrtkmglff 
natural,"  or  "  naturalneM,"  by  which  they  'wajAy  their 
notiom  of  a  near  pemmHamet  to  trKty-day  NAtere.  This, 
in  their  judgment,  is  the  chief  merit  of  a  great  Actor. 
But  the  finest  form  and  bee,  and  those  which  are  least 
iavored,  an  admira^e  Criichton  and  an  £sop,  are  equally 
the  work  of  Nature:  so  fiir  thtir  looks,  gestnres,  and 
moremeats  are  efualfy  natural ;  and,  in  the  expression  of 
the  pasidoas,  the  latter  is  frequently  more  violent,  or  as 
they  term  it,  more  striking,  than  the  former.  Bnt  no 
person  wHI  say  that  they  are  equally  capable  of  exciting 
«ttr  sympathies  or  equally  impressive.  It  is  not,  there* 
•fore,  the  mere  circumstance  of  one  Actw's  being,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  more  strikingly  natural,  which  produces 
the  difi'erence  in  our  feelings.  It  is,  as  in  the  case  of 
Keroble  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  tibe  superior  nobleness,  grace, 
and  grapdeur  of  f<»m  and  face,  which  enable  one  to  exer- 
«ise  a  higher  dominion  over  our  senses ;  and  render  him, 
with  even  no  higher  mental  powers  or  feelings,  a  superior 
organ  of  effect. 

The  powerful  impression  of  personal  advantages  ren- 
ders th£  study  of  superior  forms  a  first  principle,  as  a  pri- 
mary instrument  of  effect  in  ail  the  imitative  arts.  Homer 
confers  upon  Achilles,  as  bis  principal  character,  loftiness 
.^of  form,  masculine  beauty,  vigor,  and  martial  grace. 
Vkgil  clothes  Aneas  in  nu^jesty  of  the  highest  diegree. 
Milton  has  even  represented  Satan,  in  faded  grandeur, 
"  like  the  5hii  shorne  of  his  beams."  Longinus  considers 
^nmdeor  and  nobleness,  as  the  first  source  of  the  sublime, 
and  the  ntost  rare  and  highest  excellence  of  a  Poet.  The 
anoient  Poets«  Painters,  and  Sculptors,  spent  then:  lives  in 
attaining  this  envied  excellence.  Their  works  ate  immor- 
talised, not  so  much  by  those  strong  and  violent  gestures 
and  action,  which  are  in  our  time  termed  "  strikingh/ 
tutmr^,'\  as  by  their  general  rtiemblance  to  nature,  their 
amii»tf  and  beauty  of  form  and  face  Our  |reat  Dra- 
iMtic  Poet  has  strikingly  exemplified  b>s  opinion  of  per- 
sonal advantages,  ia  Hamlet's  comparison  of  his  Father 
and  Uncle  to  his  Mother.  Shakspeere  did  not  confine 
the  xeprehension  to  the  moral  gudt  of  her  crime.  The 
Soa  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  her  eyes,  to  prove  that  she 
bad  sinned  against  all  rule  of  nature  and  sense,  in  her 
i»cefi|re»ee  of  the  inferior  figure  and  face  of  his  Uncle 
to  tke  "  grace — tomhination — mqfettieal,  fair,  and  um-- 
Jikt/trmr  of  his  Father. 

Kemble's  voice  was  not  naturally  strong,  but  it  was  of 
a  mellow  manly  tone,  and  he  has  given  it  a  great  corn- 
paw  by  practice.  He  possesses  that  noUenesl  and  gran- 
deur of  form  aud  face,  which,  combined  with-  a  just 
coooeption  and  powerful  feelings,  constitute  the  primary 
fuatncatioa  of  «  Tragiedian  of  ifae  highest  clasa.  It 
tuy  be  termed  the  Gold  of  Nature ;  that  is,  the  purest 
Mfan  or  basis,  for  the  exhibition  of  passion,  exprwsion 
«M  character.  Compared  with  it,  inferior  forma,  even 
wha^  eqaal  ia  ooncqttioB  mid  feeling,  ara  bat  as  Silver;  and 
•o  9B,  to  the  meaner  metals,  in  proportion  at  they  sink 
bekm  the  standard  or  first  order.  KemUfe's  rank  in  tiie 
titst  class,  whete  he  has  had  so  very  few  rivals,  was  fiyed 
bv  uatore.  Na  pesaoa  coa«id«rs  a  floe  madtd  in  brmut  of 
«i|wl|ral«e  to  oik  in  nher,  or  one  in  silver  «qi<al  to  onA  in 


gold ;  although  all  equally  brilliant  m  point  of  impression, 
and  struck  from  tim  same  die.  There  u  a  union  of 
stiPength  and  symmetry  in  bu  figure ;  a  flowing  largeness 
in  the  outline  of  hia  person ;  and  a  fine  accord  of  all  the 
parts,  the  essential  of  grandeur,  in  the  whole.  The  same 
character  of  miv^<t7  '"  atamped  on  his  countenance 
The  breadth  of  his  forehead  and  dignified  elevation  of  bis 
brow,  are  suited  to  command.  Thia  impression  of  royalty 
is  well  sustsined  by  the  volume  of  thought  and  fiery  mean, 
ing  orf  his  eye.  The  aquiline  boldness  of  his  m>se,  the 
expression  of  hir  mouth  and  line  of  bis  chin,  form  a  noble 
contour.  There  is  a  masculine  prominence  in  his  fea- 
tures ;  but  their  boldness  is  harmonised  by  their  perfect 
union  with  each  other.  In  the  coontenance  of  bis  cele- 
brated competitor,  Cooke,  the  features,  although  aU  se- 
parately fine,  were  not  in  such  fortunate  accoid.  The 
bold  ItiM  of  hia  aquiline  nosev  and  manly  prqjectioii  of 
bis  chin,  wen  somewlmt  too  large  for  his  reinaiaiiw  fea- 
tures. This  dbproportion,  with  tbe  lour  of  his  Srow, 
construction  of  bis  body,  stormy  power  of  his  voice,  and 
coarse  turn  of  hie  mind,  enabled  him  to  throw  a  tremend- 
ous depth  of  expression  into  characters  of  a  plotting,  guil- 
ty, and  ferocious  cast.  With  these  unenviaUe  requisites, 
and  a  strong  conception  of  bis  author,  it  is  no  injustice  to 
admit  that  in  the  remorseless  m>nd  and  peculiar  person  of 
the  tyrant,  Richard,  he  came,  perhaps,  somewhat  nearer 
the  mark,  at  least  be  gave  a  darker  shadowing  to  the  pio 
tnre  than  Kemble  has  done.  Tbe  education  of  the  latter; 
his  natural  and  acquired  endowments ;  his  honorable  am- 
bition :  his  asBoeiation  with  persons  of  high  rank ;  and  all 
the  whole  frame  of  bis  mind,  have  qualified'  him  for  the 
high  department,  io  which  he  has  shone  for  thirty- 
four  years  on  the  London  Stage.  His  Coriolanus, 
Brutus  and  Cato,  are  acknowledged  to  be  not  only  the 
most  just  and  classic,  but  the  grandest  representations  oif 
tbe  Roman  character  ever  exhibited  en  tbe  British  or  oa 
any  modem  stage.  His  Alexander  displayed  the  fiery 
vam-glury  and  extravagant  grandeur  of  mad  Lee's  ranting 
origimd.  His  King  John,  Macbeth,  and  Lear,  showed  all 
the  varied  shades  and  admirable  dbcrimination,  with  which 
Shakespeare  separated  these  characters ;  and  gave  to  cacb 
its  distinctive  features  of  subtlety,  guilt,  weakness,  grief, 
madness,  and  kingly  elevation.  His  Hamlet  was  a  master- 
piece of  sentiment  and  noble  bearing  :  his  Wohey  a  fine 
representation  of  wounded  pride  and  disappointed  ambi- 
tion ;  fellen,  but  dignified  and  chastened  by  afiVctiag 
touches  of  solemnity  and  sadness.  The  correct  arrange- 
ment of  the  cardmal's  costume ;  the  calm  impressive  me- 
lancholy look ;  the  venerable  style  of  bending  loftiness  ia 
the  whole  figure,  can  never  be  forgotten.  Of  many  of 
these  characters  he  may  be  justly  said  to  he  the  only  legi- 
timate representative  ;  some,  it  is  to  be  feared,  aud  those 
of  the  highest  class,  will  die  with  him.  But  as  he  de- 
scended nearer  to  the  level  of  every-day  life,  he  has  foomt 
competiton,  and  some  on  equal  terms.  The  melaneboly 
abstraction  of  his  Penruddock  and  Stranger,  and  the  par 
thetic  insanity  of  his  Octavian  never  failed  of  their  due  im- 
pression. Tbat  a  great  man  like  Kemble  should  have  a^ 
tempted  charaeten  for  which  his  powera  were  not  alto- 
gether suited,  is  not  an  unnsual  circumstance.  Wben 
Song,  he  performed  Othello  and  Romeo,  but  fell-  below 
Dself  iit  these  characters.  He  also  made  some  attempts  ia 
gented  eottady,  but  his  performance  wanted  1b«  Riding 
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easy  deaMaaobr  of  iwxlcra  life.  Th»t  he  seriooily 
meditated  on  FaUt^mxj  well  be  <l«iobt«d.  NcitteroiB' 
ioteotioos  nor  Umks  permit  a  notioe  of  ^  Us  ehwaeten 
e«ea  by  nmae,  we  thalU  therefore,  brieiy-c«Bciade  the 

J  reseat  artick,  by  obaerviog  that  he  has  been  equalled  ia 
is  tiaw,  by  Hea<ienon,  Cooke,  and  Kean  only.  These 
great  actors,  in  soae  parts  of  cerlaiD  characters,  have  sur- 
passed him.  But  "  take  him  for  all  in  all,"  we  fear 
aAer  we  hare  lost  him,  that  it  will  be  long  before  we  shall 
"  kxA  upon  his  like  again." 


GAZETTE,  AND 

ssssmssss^ssssssasa 


THE  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

KING-.S  THEATRE. 

It  is  on  more  than  one  accoout  that  we  propose  to  di- 
rect our  pHTticular  attention  to  this  establishment.  The 
ho«se  affords  a  p<Nnt  of  union  to  the  highest  circles  of 
fashion  ;  and  the  performances  not  only  diAise  generally 
a  proper,  musical  taste,  but  serve  as  a  school  to  such  of 
our  own  composers  and  singers  as  have  the  good  senae  to 
avail  themselves  of  so  valuable  an  t^portunity  for  im- 
provement. Hence  we  have  observed  with  pecufaar  regret 
the  various  and  almost  unialemqpited  difficulties  under 
which  our  Italian  Opera  has  laboored  for  many  years 
past :  and  the  recent  transfer  of  the  property  to  the  hands 
of  Mu  individual,  Mr.  Waters,  excited  'well  founckd 
hopes,  that  its  futme  management  would  at  hut  corre- 
spond with  the  high  patronage  and  liberal  support  which 
it  so  conspicuously  eiyoys. 

These  hopes  were  strengthened  by  the  publication  of 
the  estabUshment  for  this  season.  Besides  Madame  Fodor, 
Mr.  Brafaam,  and  Mr.  Naldi,  a  variety  ni  new  performers 
were  announcad,  of  whose  merits  we  shall  give  our  opi- 
nion heraafter;  and  Mr.  Weichsel  appeared  as  leader  of 
the  orchestra,  a  station,  in  which  he  stands  unrivalled. 

The  Theatre  opened  for  the  season  on  the  1 1th  instant, 
with  the  serious  Opera  of  L*  Pendope,  -composed  by 
Cimarosa.  As  this  is  not  a  new  production,  and  as  the 
poetical  value  of  an  Italian  Opera  is  unfortunatdy  sup- 
posed to  be  a  secondary  consideration,  we  shall  not  enter 
upon  a  criticism  of  the  diction  and  j^ots  of  this  drama : 
and  were  the  case  otherwise,  we  should  not  feel  justified 
in  allowine  great  merit  to  either.  The  fable  in  particular, 
which  witt  the  exception  of  a  few  names,  bears  scarcely 
any  resembbince  to  the  Homeric  tale,  is,  notwithstanding 
its  plainness,  strained  beyond  all  probability,  and  in  one 
or  two  instances  very  obscurely  told.  Of  the  music  we 
can  speak  more  favorably.  Although  it  partakes  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  the  common  feult  of  the  present  Itah'an 
School,  a  want  of  originality  in  ideas,  and  of  striking 
effects,  (the  same  thoughts,  however  good,  occurring 
almost  invariably  in  c^ciy  Italian  Opera),  it  is  worthy  of 
the  name  of  Cimarosa.  The  melodies,  whether  of  tender 
or  pathetic  import,  are  uncommonly  fine ;  the  accompani- 
vents  exhibit  the  utmost  richness  and  elegance,  and 
feequentljf  an  abundant  store  of  harmonic  science.  An 
Overture,  by  Beethoven  we  understand,  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  Cimarosa,  without  great  advantage  in 
our  opinion.  In  the  first  place,  the  contrast  between  the 
introduction  borrowed  from  the  former,  and  the  music 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Opo>  >*  *o  striking  (liat  we 
could  not  help  recollecting  the  "  Humana  eapiti  Jungere 
4  veUt  cfnicem  efiuimam"  pf  Horace,  and  without'  ad> 


verting  to  the  difference  of  style,  we  are  heretic  enou|fa 
to  pronounce  the  substitnted  symphony  m  itsdf  onsatu- 
fectmy.  It  is  defective  with  renrd  to  unity  of  plan, 
although  not  destitute  of  indMdnal  beauties.  This  is 
frequently  the  feult  of  Beethoven's  works. 

Among  the  new  smgos,  the  two  principal  ones  are, 
Madame  Camporesi,  who,  as  mim*  mimm,  sustained  the 
character  of  Penelope,  and  Signor  Crivelli,  the  represen- 
tative of  Ulysses,  as  first  tenor.  The  former,  although 
past  the  age  of  youth,  possesses  the  combined  advantages 
of  an  interesting  and  expressive  countenance,  ahd  a  fine 
figure;  both  of  which  enhanced  the  effect  of  her  histrionic 
exertions.  At  limes  we  thought  the  latter  not  quite  suffi- 
ciently impressive  and  dignified  for  her  particular  part, 
but  upon  the  whole  we  were  pleased  with  her  play ;  and 
as  a  singer,  we  deem  her  an  acquisition  ;  of  ba  taste  am) 
science  she  gave  ample  proofe,  in  the  beautiful  terzelt, 
"  lyini  trmditor  imkgno,"  as  well  as  in  the  finale  of  the 
first  act ;  and  in  the  aria  "  NH  mto  cmore,"  her  intonation 
and  the  flexilulity  of  her  voice  had  a  feir  and  very  suc- 
cessful trial,  although  the  higher  notes  appeared  somewhat 
weak,  and  occasionally  uneven,  owing  to  a  habit  -of 
"  mincing"  the  sounds,  to  which,  at  times,  even  Catalani 
was  subject. 

Signor  Crivelli's  person  is  of  the  middle  sice,  tmbvH' 
point,  with  a  head'somewfaat  large :  hot  these  drawbacks 
on  the  representative  otahexo,  and  a  habit,  rather  un- 
jdeasinK,  of  tumine  up  and  shutting  his  eyes,  appeared 
overbaunced,  by  dignified  deportment,  a  noble  simplicity 
of  action,  impressive  deliveiT,  and  above  all,  by  a  fine 
body  of  voice,  (rather  incuned  to  the  lower  notes),  of 
mellow  intonation  and  pliability.  In  him,  too,  we  had 
frequent  opportunities  oi  witnessing  a  rich  store  of  science- 
and  cultivated  taste.  These  were  conspicuoudy  displayed 
in  the  tercett  and  finale  above-mentiouied,  as  also  in  the 
ReeUatho  obligate,  and  the  Ca»atina  in  the  prison  scene. 
In  fine,  Signor  Crivelli  is  a  first  rate  tenor. 

Madame  Pasta  likewise  made  her  first  dehit  at  thi> 
theatre,  in  tiie  character  of  Telemachus,  which  she  snp* 
ported  satisfiwtorily.  With  a  very  interesting  youthnil 
countenance,  resembling  that  of  Mus  Kelly,  a  neat  fignre,- 
an  agreeable  voice,  and  k  good  professional  education, 
she  appears  to  us  a  meritorious  singer.  The  air,  "  Akt 
per  not  la  belia  Aurora,"  with  its  recitalivo,  she  gave 
with  correctness  and  considerable  feeluig.  < 

Mademoiselle  Mori,  as  Arsinoe,  was  .throughout  re^>eo>^ 
taUe,  but  not  suflicienriy  animated.  The  recovery  of  a 
fisvorite  bird  would  probably  create  a  greater  degree  of 
emotion  than  she  exhibited  when  receiving  the  grant  of 
her  fathei's  life  at  the  hand  oC  Ulysses.  In  the  air 
"  Famu,  ma  paua  o  Caro,"  she  was  deservedly  ap« 
|dauded. 

Of  the  qualifications  of  Signor  Angrisani,  also  a  new' 
performer,  |ve  cainwt  as  yet  speak  in  very  high  terms. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  Opera  was  well  performed,  and. 
the  castnaw  was  tolerably  correct  m  the  male  acton.  The- 
ladies,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  d  la  Grte,y>en,  as  in  most> 
theatres,  dressed  pretty  neariy  ia  the  feshien  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  renounce  which  few  managanaie  perhafM; 
powedul  or  unoourteous.enongh  to  demand  iiram  tbe  ni& 
part  of  their  estabKshmeat  With  the  scenery  thoe 
would  have  been  ample  occasion  to  find  &^  were  it  not 
t^t  we  consider  the  concern  ia  a  sort  of  p»«mvalesceuce. 
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IB  which  the  progress  towards  ameliontioo  must  be  gra- 
dual. Some  estraordiDary  incongruities,  however,  might 
even  now  Itave  been  avoided.  One  room  in  the  pahce 
of  Ulysses  was  of  Moorish  architecture,  in  which  the  Mus- 
sulman crescent  was  not  forgotten,  while  another  apart- 
ment appeared  decorated  in  the  most  florid  style  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  the  fine  scene  which  represented 
the  exterior  of  the  royal  abode,  exhibited  an  accumulation 
of  splendid  magnificence  little  accordant  with  that  age,  and 
the  ways  and  means  of  the  Chief  of  one  of  the  least  of  our 
Ionian  Islands.— Tn  all  these  matters  we  liope  to  see  pro- 
gressive improvement.  An  estabtishmert  like  this  ought, 
above  all  others,  to  be  free  from  any  objections  on  the 
score  of  scenery,  costume,  decorations,  and  properties. 

In  the  Ballet,  the  novelties,  both  as  to  performers  and 
performances,  are  as  yet  inconsiderable.  A  new  little 
divertissement,  light  and  neat  cnougli,  called  L'Amour 
MHgt,  and  brought  out  by  Monsieur  Lion,  introduced  to 
tbe  audience  two  new  dancers,  Mademoiselle  Volet  and 
Monsieur  Simon,  in  subordinate  characters,  in  which  they 
acquitted  themselves  creditably.  This  and  Gardel's  Bal- 
let, La  Dmuowunie,  acted  last  season,  have  hitherto 
formed  the  only  exhibitions  of  the  Corps  de  Ballet,  which 
as  yet  is  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  efiective  strength.  Se- 
veral new  dancen  are  announced,  and  report  speaks 
highly  of  their  acquisition.  Tbe  Mimiet  ie  la  Cour,  as 
danced  by  Mademoiselle  Milanie  and  Vestris  in  La  Dan- 
aonumie,  appears  to  us  the  most  finished  display  of  orches- 
tic science  and  tasle. 

We  understand  that  Mozarf  s  sublime  Opera  of  Don 
Juan  is  at  present  under  active  rehearsal  at  the  King's 
Theatre.  For  this  the  manager,  Mr.  Ayrton,  is  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  the  musical  public,  and  the  concern,  no 
doubt,  will  reap  tbe  reward  due  to  such  praiseworthy  ex- 
ertions. The  company  appears  to  us  quite  adequate  to 
this  great  effort.  We  hope  tbe  representative  of  Lepo- 
rello,  in  this  Opera,  will  wfuse  the  proper  life  and  spirit 
into  his  performance,  and  not  take  his  Tempi  too  coolly  ! ! 


INTELUGENCE, 

LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

It  is  reported  that  Lady  Morgan  has  been  fur  some  time  a 
resident  in  France  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  work  which  is 
to  have  for  its  subject  the  pretent  State  of  French  Sociely  in  its 
most  general  point  of  view.  The  admirably  taithful  delinea- 
tions of  real  life,  echibited  in  her  novel  of  O'Donntl,  in- 
duce IIS  to  laok  forward  with  some  inipatieoce  to  the  perusal  of 
a  spirited  and  amusing  work,  on  a  subject  which  has  certainly 
not  yet  been  treated  with  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Lackington  and  Co.  having  rercotly  increased  their  stock  of 
old  Books  by  the  purchase  of  several  laree  Librades,  are  pre- 
paring a  New  Cataioffue  of  their  entire  collection,  the  first  part 
of  which  will  be  published  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Bliss  is  proceeding  with  his  new  and  greatly  enlarged 
edition  of  the  Athens  Oxonienses,  of  which  the  third  volujne 
will  be  ready  in  the  ensuingsprinj;. 

The  tenth  number  of  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Personages 
of  Great  Britaiu,  with  Biographical  Memoirs,  by  Mr.  Lodge, 
will  tie  published  in  Febniary. 

The  Eichth  Part  of  Dugdale's  Monaeticon  Anglicaniun,  widt 
coMidanble  additwnt,  by  Messrs.  Caley.  ElKs,  and  Banding 
will  he  delivered  to  the  Subscribers  in  this  ensuing  month. 

The  Hundred  of  Broiton,  forming  the  third  portion  of  the 
HiMorv  of  Cheshire,  by  George  Ormerod,  Esq.  will  be  issued 
from  tne  press  in  a  few  weeks. 


The  Fifth  Part  of  Sir  William  Dugdale's  History  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  witli  important  additions,  by  B.  ElUs,  Esq.  keeper 
of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  has  been  delayed  beyond 
tbe  promised  time  of  puMication,  for  the  purpose  ofadmitung 
a  number  of  additional  copperplates,  which  are  now  nearly 
finished. 

Russell  Institution. — A  Course  of  Lectures  on  tbe  Phi- 
losophy of  Chemistry,  by  Dr.  Meyler,  will  corom*nce  on  Friday, 
the  7tb  of  Februanr,  at  Three  o'Clock  in  the  Atternoon. 

The  Town  and  Country  Magazine,  for  Economic  Circulation, 
appears  on  the  1st  of  February. 

IN  THE  PRESS. 

The  Home  of  Love,  a  Poem,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Rolls,  dedi- 
cated by  permission  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales. 

A  Satirical  Novel,  by  an  OiBcer  of  the  Guards,  entitled 
"  Six  Weeks*  Residence  at  Long's,"  wliicli  promises  to  escite 
much  attention  in  tbe  fasliiunable  world. 

Melincoiirt;  by  the  Author  of  Headlong  Hall,  3  vols. 

^sop  modernised  and  moralised,  in  a  series  of  instructive 
Tales,  as  reading  lessons  for  youth,  followed  by^keletons  of 
the  several  Tales,  with  leading  questions  and  liiuts,  itt. 

Foreign  Libraries,  &c.  Our  literary  countrymen,  now  at 
Paris,  are  expected  to  be  great  purchasers  at  the  sale  of  Count 
Maccarthy's  Library.  Four  Guineas  are  demanded  for  a  Car- 
talogue  !  The  lovers  of  virtu  are  also  in  eager  expectation  ol 
the  sale  of  the  Marquis  De  Dree's  Museum,  which  cumraences 
on  Monday  next. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Ireland,  during  the  years  1814 
and  1815.    By  Anne  Plumptre,  4to.  plates. ' 

Scripture  Essays  adapted  to  the  Holidays  of  the  Chiirc)i  of  * 
England.    By  Mrs.  West.  S  vols.  i«mo.  I2s. 

'The  Correspondent,  consisting  of  Letters  between  Eminent 
Per^ns  in  France  and  England.  Published  every  tWo  months. 
No.  I.  8vo.  9s. 

Education,  or  Elizabeth,  a  Novel.  By  Elita  Taylor.  3  vols. 
ISmo.  15s. 

Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Belgium.  By  an  Englishwoman. 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

A  Tour  in  Belgium.    By  James  Mitchell,  A.  M.  8vo.  Its. 

The  Pastor's  Fire-side,  a  Novel.  By  Miss  Jane  Porter.  4  vol*. 
ISmo.  ll.  lis.  «d. 

Le  Presbytere,  par  LaJ^ontaine.  4  vols.  l9mo.  16!>. 

Letters  of  the  great  Lord  Chesterfield,  addressed  to  Arthur 
Charles  Stanhope,  F.sq.  relative  to  the 'Education  uf  his  gpdson 
Philip,  the  late  Karl.   ISmo.  7s. 

An  Account  of  the  Tonga  Islands.  By  W.  Mariner.  <  vols. 
8vo.  11.4s. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE  Prapriet0rt  tnat  that  the  liberality  and  randour  of ' 
their  readen  nilt  not  be  manting  tomardt  the  First  Number  of 
a  work,  lu  ardt$om»  ta  t(*  exeaUion  at  it  i$  navel  in  iit  pta»  and 
atjtxt*.  The  introductory  matter,  which  tmat  ttltoay*  form  the 
bam  of  an  opening  Ntimber.neeeuarUy  gives  a  length  to  many 
articles,  whuh  cannot  again  occur,  nor  again  inter/ere  with 
the  Variety  intended  to  characterise  their  meekly  lahmrs.  Of 
this,  (Aey  feel  cenfidetU  that  their  Second  Number  mil  afford  a 
eoTtviacing  proof. 

Toaisr  already  numerous  Correspondents  me  have  many  thank* 
to  return,  for  favors  conferred,  and  promises  efftiture  contritnf 
tions.  Our  pages  mill  always  be  open  to  Essays  ^  Taste 
and  Fancy,  and  also  to  Disguisition*  of  a  graver  naiura  relotifoe 
to  Events  and  Opinions  of  passing  interest. 

5A<NiW  Contemporary  Journals  glean  from  the  pages  of  the 
Literary  Oacette,  we  trust  that  they  will  have  the  kindneu 
to  QUOTE  the  smrcefrom  whence  such  extracts  are  derived. 

AH  Intelligeneeofa  Literary  Nature  wall  be  gratrfntly  recieaed, 
etpedally  from  Cffieial  Oentlemen  connected  with  ItamadSoeie- 
tie*  and  Jnttitatiann  as  wMatJrom  Iioalmller*,FaUi*ller*,  ^-e. 
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NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  PAMPHLETEER. 
Jnst  publiibed,  and  told  by  Slierwood  and  Co.,  Gale  and  F«ii- 
ner,  I^ngnmit  and  Co.  London ;   M«credie,  Edinburgh ;  Coning, 
Dublin-;  and  all  otbrr  Booksellera.    Price  6s.  6d. 

THE  PAMPHLETEER,  NO.  XVH.  containing  the 
following  PampUrts : 
I.  DeAnce  of  Economy,  against  the  late  Mr.  Burke.     B; 

Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq.  [Original.] 
II.  A  Treatise  on  Greyhonnds.    By  Sir  Rd.  Clayton,  Bart. 
HI.  Hints  for  tho  Cultivation  of  the  Peat  Bogs  in  Urland.— 

[Originml.] 
IV.  Tritogenea;  nr  a  Brief  Ontline  of  t|ie  Universal  System. 

By  G.  Field,  Esq.— [Or<gt«a<.] 
v.  Further  Olwervations  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  lie.  tie.  iic. 

Bv  B.  Pieston,  Esq.  M.  P. 
y  I.  Obserratious  on  the  Game  Laws.    By  J.  Cliitty,  Esq. 
VII.  On  the  Present  Situation  of  the  Country.    By  A.  H.  Holds- 
worth,  Esq.  M.  P. 
VIU.  A  PiaaTor  Superseding  the  Necessity  of  the  Poor  Bates.— 
iprigmal.] 

IX.  Constitutional  Aids Progress  of  Taxation,  with  a  New 

Plan  of  Finance.  By  Stephen  Pellett,  H.  D.— [OrwtMl.] 
X.  A  Letter  to  Lord  Spencer  on  tho  Scarcity  and  High  Price 
of  Provisions  in  1808;  and  the  Distresses  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  which  have  prevailed  for  the  lai«t  three  years. 
By  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Bart.  Second  Ed.  with  comidarMt 
AUenUimu  md  ddditimu.    PriiHtd  txtbutstltf  m  tht  Pan- 

PHUTBEit. 

Of  the  same  mav  be  bad  the  preceding  Nnmbers,  either  Knarately 
or  bound  in  eight  uandsome  octavo  volomes;  being  a  complete  and 
impartial  record  of  (he  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  men,  expressed 
on  subjecu  of  PtlUiet,  RtUeion,  and  Stienet,  during  the  hut  fonr 

yean. 

THE  CLASSICAL  JOURNAL,  T^o.XXVHL  Price  6s. 
[published  Qnarterly.l  Containing  a  Variety  of  CUmicttl,  BibltMl, 
and  Oritatal  LUtrotwre;  with  many  Searee  Orttk,  iMin,  and  Frtiuk 
Tracts  intenpersed.  Contents. 

De  Carminibus  AristO|>lianis  Comnientarins — Biblical  Synonyma 
— Jo.  Gagnierii  Ecloga  in  landem  Principis  Wallia — Oratio  in 
Inauguratione  iEmnke  Lat.  Soc.  Lugdnnensis,  i  P.  Riisca— On 
Os<ian's  Teniora,  showing  its  great  resemblance  t^  the  Poems  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton— On  the  Cloud*  of  Aristophanes.  By 
Professor  Voss — Mots  on  omis  par  H.  Eriennc,  on  inexactement 
expliqais.  Par  J.  B.  Gail— E.  H.  Qarkeri  Epistola  Critica  ad 
Th.  Gaisfordinni  de  Fraginentis  Poetamm  Minorom  Gr. — J.  Stack- 
housii  dnendatioues  in  fliannm  de  Hist.  Anim.^— E.  H.  Barken 
Epistola  Sac.  ad  G.  H.  Selivfenun  deqnibnsdam  Lexicograpbonun 
Vctemm  Glossia— On  tGe  Philosophical  Sentiments  of  Enrlpirfes — 
Inscription  on  a  Block  of  White  Marble  in  the  wall  of  a  Oinrcb 
among  the  Ruins  of  Cyretise — Remarks  on  the  Oriental  MS8.  in 
the  Ruyal  Librwy  in  Munich,  by  Professor  Fraack — Ode  I^tiua. 
Cambridge  Prize — Epigrammata.  Labor  Ineptiarum — Remarks 
on  the  Similarity  of  Wiirthip  that  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the 
pagan  World — Prologus  in  Eamicbum  Terentii,  i  Ph.  Melancti- 
tbon,  A.  D.  1514 — Grerk  Jeii  d'esprit— Oirsc  Posteriores — On  the 
Supphir  and  Alcaic  Metres — Notts  et  Cone  sequrntes  in  Arati 
Dioseniea,  a  Th.  Forster — Corrections  in  the  common  Translation 
of  the  New  Testament  —  Adversaria  Literaria.  No.  X. 
Jnlii  Phcdri  Fabule  Novk;  Urerk  Ode,  by  G.  Dowues:  Words 
in  the  Greek  Testament  formed  from  the  iJitin  Language ;  Lines 
under  an  unfinished  Bust  of  Brutus ;  Extempore  Verses  by  Sabinus 
and  Stigellias ;  Epitaph  on  Stigellius,  written  by  himself— Literary 
Intelligence — Notes  to  Correspondents — Index  to  Vols.  XIII.  and 
XIV.    With  much  aaisical  and  Biblical  Criticism. 

A  complete  Set,  in  S9  Nos.  may  be  had  for  St.  IJt. 

A  NEW  EDITION  pP  THE  GREEK  TES- 
TAMENT, containing  copioas  Notes  fktHu  Haxdt,  Rapbel, 
Kvpke,  Sdileusner,  Rosenmnller,  dec.  in  familiar  Latin  ttofetber 
witn  parallel  passages  from  the  Classics,  and  with  references  to 
Vlgeros  for  Idioms,  and  Bos  for  Ellipses.  Octavo  edition,  being 
th*  only  one  edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  VALPY,  B.  D.  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich.   3  VM.  Oct.  Pt^  tl.  lis.  64.    I.  p.  pr.  41. 

Xhis  wwk  «»«lic4y  inleaded  for  the  nse  of  SludMts  in  Dtrinily.' 


NEW  PUBUCATION8. 

THE  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION  OP 

STEPHENS'  GREEK  THESAURUS.  The  Second 
NoMBBR  will  bo  published  in  a  few  days,  which,  with  No.  L 
already  contains  abont  tOOO  words  omitted  by  Stephens. 

A  few  Copies  belonging  to  deceased  Subscribers  mav  be  had  at 
11.  a*.  SmaHj  and  il.  10s.  X«g*  Paqxr,  the  price  to  be  btraaftor 
raised  again  from  time  to  time.  The  whole  wiR  h*  completed  in 
abont  S4  Paru. 

The  Copies  printed  will  be  strictly  limited  to  the  nomber^ 
Subscribers. 

A  plan  of  the  work  may  be  seen  in  No.  XXV.  of  tktt  ClassMT 
Journal,  or  may  be  had  on  application,  or  by  letter  post-paid,  a( 
Tooke's  Court. 

Any  Subscriber  not  having  vet  received  his  Copy,  must  attribute 
the  delay,  not  to  any  iaattentioa  on  tha  part  of  the  Editors,  but  t* 
their  not  having  been  favored  with  any  reference  in  London,  where 
the  numbers  might  have  been  sent  on  publication,  and  the  Sub* 
scription  received.  A  line  addressed  to  Mr.  Valpy,  fPost  paid]^ 
Tooke's  Court,  London, shall  receive  Immediate  atiention. 


FOR  SCHOOLS. 
Jnst  published,  price  7s.  6d.  bound, 
VIRGIL,  witb  ENGLISH  NOTES  at  the  Ewi,  Ori- 
ginal, and  Selected  from  the  Uclphin  and  oOar  EMtiaak.    Vo 
lnter|>retatio. 

Law  and  Whittaker ;  Longman  and  Co.  and  aQ. 


Sold  by  Messrs. 
other  Bosksellers. 


Virgilii  Opera,  4s.  Od. 

Homer's  Iliad,  7s.  Od. 

Horatii  Opera,  Ss.  6d. 

Cicero's  Offices;  with  Eng- 
lish Note*,  6s.  Od. 

Tlie  Greek  Testament,  S 
vols.  Svo.  j£i'  13s.  6d. 

Elegantiee  Latinx,  4s.  fid. 

Cicero's  Epistles,  Ss.  Od. 

Greek  Graoraar,  6*.  6d. 

Latin  Grammar,  ta.  6d. 

Latin  Delectns,  3s.  6d. 

Greek  DelectnS|  4s.  Od. 

Cicero  de  Amicitia  et  de 
Senectute,  with  English 
Notes,  6s.  6d. 


Also,  bomid. 


Fonr  Plays  of  Pfamtas, 
with  English  Notct,aBd 
Glossary,  41.  <d. 

Latin  Vocabutery,  ts.  Od. 

Rrst  Exercise*,  is.  6d. 

Latin  Dialogues,  3s.  6d. 

Epitome  Sacm  Historim, 
with  English  Notes,     Xs.  6d. 

Principia  Officioruro,  His- 
torise,  et  Geographic,  3s.  6d. 

Poetical  Chronologr,       2t.  Cd. 

ElemenU  of  Mythology,  it.  Od. 

The  Germany  and  Agri> 
rola  of  Tacitiu,  with 
English  Notes,  6s.  6)1. 


To  SCHOOLMASTERS. 
This  day  is  pnblished, 

LACKINGTON,  ALLEN,  AND  CO.'S  CATA- 
LOOUE  of  DICTIONARIES,  GRAMMARS.  GREEK  AND 
LATIN  CLASSICS,  their  Tragslations,  and  other  SCHOOL 
BOOKS  ;  to  which  is  subjoined,  a  Selection  of  the  very  best 
Works,  for  the  Amnsement  and  Recreation,  united  with  the  Moral 
Improvement,  of  Young  People,  adapted  as  Presents,  or  School 
Prixe-Books,  for  either  Sex. 

L.  and  Co.  have  the  satisActioo  to  acquit  their  friends  tha 
Schoolmasters,  that  in  consequence  of  a  redaction  having  tdiaa 
place  in  the  prices  of  printing  and  paper,  they  ara  eaaMed  to  make 
a  suitable  allowance  on  many  articles  in  this  thair  new  Catalogne, 

Finsbnry  Square,  Jan.  W,  1617. 


This  day  is  pnblisbed,  Second  Edition,  price  6s.  in  boards.  - ' 
HEADLOjfG  HALL.—"  The  general  design  of  the 
Volume  is  so  unexceptionable,  the  eaecutaon  k  so  spirited  and 
good-humoured,  and  the  satire  in  general  so  well  direeted,  that  w« 
Cannot  bat  accord  to  it  a  Ugh  measuM  of  aommendation.*— £«ta<k 

luVKWa 

Printed  for  T.  Hookham,  Jan.  and  Co.  Old  Bond  Street;  a»d 
Baldwin  and  Co.  Patemoster-Row. 


London :  Printed  by  A.  J.  Val»t,  Tooke's  Court,  Chaiweijr 
Lane;  Pnblished,  every  Saturday,  by  Hbmkt  Colbvbh,  (of  the 
Pnblie  Ubrarr,  Coadait  Street,)  and  SoM  Wholesale  and  Retail  fcy 
WameT  and  Parish  ,  at  tin  literary  Oaaette  Officew  No.  139., 
Strand,  wbeie  Communications  for  th*  Editor,  (Free  or  PostageJ 
and  Orders,  (accompanied  by  a  rafctencci  for  payaacnt  in  TownJ 
are  requested  to  be  sent.  It  is  also  supplied  and  seat  Free  of  Post- 
age by  an  other  Booksellers,  Statioaets,  ud  Newsmen,  ivTowa 
stidCenntry. 
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NO.  II. 


SATURDAY,   FEB.  1,  181?. 


PRICE  Is. 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

SAXON  UTERATURE. 
Extract  rfa  Letter  from  Dretden. 
"  NOTWITHSTANDINO  the  deep  wounds  inflicted  on  our 
country  by  the  pressure  of  the  times,  this  capital  of 
Saxony  still  maintains  its  ancient  glory  of  being  the  Temple 
of  the  fine  Arts,  and  the  seat  of  hospitality.  By  the  judi- 
cious exertions  of  Count  Nitzhum,  Superintendant  of  the 
Royal  Theatres,  both  the  Italian  Opera  and  the  German 
Theatre  hare  been  placed  on  a  footing  that  merits  the 
highest  praise.  'Vandyke's  Life  in  the  Country,'  by  Frederick 
Vint,  opens  a  new  cla  s  of  Dramas,  and  bv  the  beauty  of 
the  poetry,  the  ilLusioii  of  the  scenery,  and  the  admirable 
performance  of  the  actors,  combines  with  uncommon 
effect  all  the  theatrical  arts.  It  has  been  repeatedly  per- 
formed with  continually  increasing  applause.  Our  prin- 
cipal painters,  Matthsei,  Hartmann,  Von  Kugel^n,  Klen- 
sei,  &c.'. produce  admirable  works  of  every  class;  and 
if  Gnusi  leaves  us  to  go  to  Rome,  where  he  is  appointed 
Director  of  the  Saxon  school  in  that  city,  we  have,  how- 
ever, many  valuable  additions  to  the  number  of  our 
Artists.  Among  these  is  the  ingenious  sculptor  Matthsei, 
who  is  come  from  Italy  to  us.  With  his  Roman  wife.  'In 
the  drawing  and  model  room  of  our  academy,  students  are 
daily  at  work,  and  a  very  useful  Sunday  school  is  esta- 
blished for  the  apprentices  of  mechanics,  in  whose  pro- 
fessions a  knowledge  of  drawing  is  necessary.  The  King's 
wardrobe,  (called  the  Griine  Gewolbe,)  which  has  been 
closed  for  many  years  on  account  of  the  unfavorable 
times,  has  been  opened  to  the  curious  since  the  end  of  the 
summer ;  and  being  arranged  in  nine  saloons,  in  a  much 
better  aanner  than  before,  offers  a  most  instructive  and 
entertaining  exhibition  of  the  treasures  of  nature  and  art." 

Plan  <fa  general  A$$ocmtion  of  learned  and  tcientific  men,  and 
rfArtittt  tjf  alt  JfatioHM,  far  accelerating  the  progreu  of  Citi- 
titttion,  <f  Morals,  and  of  lUunomation,  By  the  Abbe  Gregoirt, 
E»-Biihop  ifBUtii.  T^anMlated  and  arranged  by  Sir  T.  Charles 
Morgan,  M.  D.  (Contiaued.) 

To  ask  whether  an  association  of  the  literary  and  scientific 
men  of  all  nations  would  forward  the  interests  of  civili- 
xation,  is  in  other  words,  to  demand  whether  the  removal 
of  an  enormous  mass  is  best  accomplished  by  applying  our 
forces  separately  and  individually,  or  by  employing  them 
simultaneously,  and  in  combination.  We  blave  but  to  recal  the 
Able  of  the  Bundle  of  Sticks,  adopted  in  the  heraldry  of  so 
many  corporations,  with  its  appropriate  device  of  "  our  union 
is  our  force."  In  proportion  as  we  advance  in  the  succession 
of  ages,  discoveries  multiply,  and  less  remains  to  be  ascertained. 
Machinery  and  processes,  which  genius  alone  could  have  in- 
vented, are  reconstructed  and  repeated  with  little  intellectual 
effort ;  and  aphorisms,  which  required  the  most  abstruse  re- 
flection to  elicit,  are  retained  and  applied  by  a  mere  act  of 
memory.  But  before  such  results  become  the  property  of 
mankind,  how  murii  time  is  lost  in  balancing  comectures, 
and  in  examining  opinions !  whateflTorts  have  been  necessary 
to  separate  facts  from  systems!    It  was  only  thro  ughtbe 


dreams  of  Alchymy  and  of  Astrology,  thai  we  have  anived  at 
the  sciences  of  Chemistry  and  of  Astronomy.  The  re- 
collection uf  these  aberrations  is  not  without  utility,  inasmiKh 
as  it  indicates  the  rocks  upon  which  our  predecessors  hava 
split;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  the  sciences 
affords  new  materials  for  buyhening  the  memory,  already 
overladen  by  other  causes. 

Hitherto,  however,  the  discoveries  of  those  who  have  gone 
berore  us,  by  enlargine  the  horizon  of  ttie  human  intellect, 
have  only  opened  a  wider  career  to  tlieir  successors;  a  career, 
indeed,  whose  extent  knows  no  limits.  Years,  nay  ages  may 
pass  away,  before  the  reproductive  germs  of  the  cryptogamia 
are  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and  that  class  blotted  from  the 
system  of  Linnseus. 

This  multipiicaUon  of  facts  either  developed  or  indicated 
merely  forenquiry ;  this  complication  of  objects  and  ufrelations, 
leads  naturally  to  a  search  after  some  clue  for  traversing  the 
labyrinth  it  creates,  and  gives  bisth  to  improvements  in 
andysis,  which  by  generalixatioas,  and  by  the  classifying  of 
objects,  originates  sounder  method^  of  philosophy,  and  thus 
staking  out  the  routes  of  science,  renders  them  at  once 
shorter  and  more  certain. 

The  earliest  writer  who  presented  the  different  partaof  human 
knowledge  to  our  contemplation,  as  sprineing,  likefhe  branch- 
es of  a  tree,  from  one  common  stock,  and  as  forming  together 
one  connected  and  continuous  whole,  was  Bacon.  The  sciences 
have  all  indeed  an  air  of  family  resemblance,  and  their 
mutual  relation '  cannot  be  mistaken,  when  the  intermeiliate 
links  are  seized  by  which  they  are  united.  Thus  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  Raukav  successfully  applied  geometry  to 
music,  and  Lboket  to  midwifery;  and  it  was  by  the  efforts  of 
persons,  at  once  skilled  in  sculpture  and  in  chemistry,  that 
means  were  discovered  for  removing  that  vegetable  growth 
which  corrodes  the  surface  of  marbles,  destroys  the  lustre  of 
their  polish,  and  threatens  the  permanence  of  their  forms.  ' 
How  many  edifices  are  there,  on  the  other  hand,  destined  for 
public  assemblies,  which,  instead  of  reverberating  the  elo* 
qiience  of  the  orator,  reduce  all  sounds  to  an  inarticulate  mur- 
mur, and  which  would  have  been  more  happily  constructed,  if 
the  phenomena  of  acoustics  were  not  unknown  to  the  generality 
of  architects  ! 

The  sciences  of  medals  and  of  botany,  may  in  like  manner 
be  siiccesslully  applied  to  elucidate  each  other ;  aor  is  there 
any  branch  of  erudition  less  perfectly  cultivated  than  that 
which  seeks  illustrations  of  the  history  of  the  arts  in  works 
which  have  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  subject.  Beck- 
H  AH,  following  in  the  steps  of  Sancibole,  has  most  particularly 
distinguished  himself  in  this  career:  the  memoirs  of  Ame(lhoh, 
on  the  Spartiura,  on  the  tinctorial  plants,  and  on  the  colouring 
materials  of  the  ancients ;  those  of  Moscez  on  their  tissues, 
and  on  their  methods  of  working  the  metals,  are  convincing 
evidences  of  the  importance  of  this  mode  of  research.  Tb«' 
writings  of  Paul  Zaceebios,  *  of  Canoiamila,  '  &c.  consulted 
alike  by  lawvers,  physicians,  and  divines,  attest  the  connexion 
between  the  learned  professions ;  but  the  literary  and  scientific 
are  by  no  means  sufficiently  acqiuUiKed  with  the  misccUaneoua 
information  scattered  through  the  woiks  of.  authors  purely 
ascetic.    Few  are  aware,  that  three  lines  of  St.  Ai;aosTiif,  * 

*  See'  Rapport  fait  a  I'lnstitut  par  Vai;«uelin,  &c.  &c.  sur 
1e  nettoiement  des  Statues,  &c.  18  Thermidor,  An.  8.  This 
effect  is  produced  by  covering- the 'surfaces  with  a  preparation 
ofwax.    T.  ,  • 

*  Questione  medico  .legale.  >  Embryulogia. 

*  Uomily  on  Lazarusl 
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.  •gainst  the  torture,  contain  an  abridgment  of  all  that  modern 
jurisconsults  have  said  on  this  ^i)^)ect ;  that  la  tho  homllie*  of 
St.  AsTERE  D'Auasee'  there  arfc  •omecuriou*  details  respecting 
embroidery;'  that  Si.  Basil  *  has  indicated  the  method  em- 
ployed by  sailor*  f<9^  obtaining  fresh  water  at  sea,  by  collectins 
the  Vapour  of  the  boiling  fluidin  sponges ;  that  in  the  writings 
of  BistMp  SvHESios  th«re  is  a  desciripuon  of  the  Astrolabe ;  or 
that  the  works  of  St.  Isibobs,  Bishop  of  SeviUe,  and  those  of 
the  Dominican MunfcjViNCKNT  db  Bbavvais,  abound  incurious 
details  of  agriculture,  8cc, 

It  is  seldom  that  discoveries  are  hit  off  at  once :  if  by  a  lucky 
hazard  such  an  event  does  occasionally  take  place,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  telescope,  and  of  the  composition  uf  Prussian  blue, 
it  much  more  usually  happens,  that  inventions  are  perfected  by 
a  continued  series  of  efiorts.  The  first  notions  of  tlie  Newto- 
nian system  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  the 
venerable  Beoe  ;  >  nor  would  it  in  the  least  detract  from  the 
elevation  at  which  the  English  philosopher  is  oflered  to  the 
admiration  of  posterity,  should  we  ev^n  suppose  him  to  have 
borrowed  from  that  source. 

Universal  genius.  Encyclopedic  acquirement,  is  a  ehimsera 
mon  than  ever  appreciated  at  its  legitimate  vsjue.  The  pre* 
teosion  of  a  Piocs  Mhuhoola  woum  meet  in  our  own  days 
with  inevitable  ridicule.  Some  authors,  indeed,  of  peculiar 
eenius,  have  written  with  success  upon  subjects  extremely 
different.  Leibmitz  was  at  one*  a  great  geometrician  and  an 
erudite  scholar.  But  if,  wiUi  a  flew  exceptions,  great  extent  of 
sut&cc  bttrays  a  propottienate  shallowness,  it  is  still  true,  that 
the  different  branches  of  science  vivify  each  other,  and  that 
none  can  be  successfoUy  cultivated  in  pwfect  insulation.  It  is 
to  this  conviction  that  we  owe  the  project  of  a  society,^  des- 
tined to  embrace  at  once  tbe  Sdeoces  and  the  Belles  Lettres, 
and  to  facilitate  the  means  of  their  progress  and  extension. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of 
scientific  anion,  the  intercourse  by  the  post  and  by  commerce, 
and  above  all,  by  the  intercliauge  of  booksj  is  sufficient :  that 
voyagers  are  constantly  employed  in  disseminating  the  dis- 
coveries of  distant  nations,  and  that  in  some  instances  even 
the  diplomatic  agentsco-operatc  to  tbe  same  end.  But  if  mm 
of  letters  ekert  Uiemselves  to  approximate  and  connect  the 
people  of  different  nations,  die  rivality  of  governments,  by 
fomenting  national  hatred  and  exciting  religious  feuds,  but  too 
efiSectoally  interleres  to  break  the  chain  of  communication. 
Five  and  twenty  years  of  dearly  earned  experience  sufficiently 
prove  the.  Unidi  of  this  pro|kisitieD. 

If  tbe  utility  of  any  sudi  literary  communication  between 
different  nations  be  undeniable,  a  project  which  tends  to  ensure 
and  extend  it,  needs  no  justification.  Lalamde,  the  astrono- 
mer, felt  the  importance  of  thia  intercourse,  and  Gotbo,  under 
tbe  auspices  of  an  enliehtened  government,  was  even  enabled 
to  procure  an  assemb^  of  astronomers.  As  this  congress 
could  not  be  anmially  brougbt  together,  Gomo  endeavoured 
to  aopply  its  place,  by  pubKaning  yearly  a  conspectus  of  astro- 
nomical labours  and.  discoveries.;  an  useful  undertaking,  that 
might  be  beueficially  extended  to  such  other  branches  of 
scijenre  as  are  cultivated  by  ^  few  well-known  persons ;  such 
particularly  is  that  of  the.  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

That  the  existioK  means  of  commnnication  are  not  sufficient, 
is  abiundajitly  evident ;  for  notwithstanding  the  more  active 
intercourse  which  subsists  between  men  of  science,  than  among 
the.mere  literati,  the  moat  tisefol:  inventiena  are  propagated 
with,  e&treme  tardiness. 

In  a  well  leeulated  City  the  poorest  stteeto  are  lighted,  from 
motives  of  police,  cquaJly  wia  the  gayest  quarters;  and  is 
moral  illumination  of  less  in^rtaiu^  to  the  community  f 
Considerations  like  these  cannot  be  deemed  digressive.    They, 

*  DedvitateDel. 

^  T«m.  L  p.  91.  Homily  on  tbe  Hezbemeron. 

*  See  antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxjon  Church,  Edit.  ^.  Lon. 
pp.  338,  339.  Bede  de  ralione  tempor.  tap.  27.  p.  llfi. 

♦The  French  Institute,  now  dissolvedinto  separaleAcademies. , 


spring  naturally  from  the  subject,  and  have  an  obvious  con- 
iiexi(^  ifith  the  cnds'and, object  of  thje  prujert  under  consider- 
ation ;  i^itB  the  facilit^itiug  scientific  Comnumication,  the  cir- 
culation of  discoveries,  the  propaj;ati<in  bf  good  writings  am] 
sound  ideas,  and  the.  dissfroination  in  all  countries  ot  evfry 
species  of  industry  which  their  climate  aud  oiFCUmstanoes<wifl 
permit  tliem  respectivoly  to  adopt. 

Itis  an  obyii'ds^rgunieqt,  ^yr  cavilling  aiul  cr^iciviif^fhat 
the  happiest  cfibrts  of  human  intellect  havi?  been  made,  inde- 
pendently of  academic  as«istanrei  that  HpiiF.R  and  Hesiop 
produced  their  Chef-d'ceiivres  iii  sditude;  that  Thfocritos 
received  no  aids  in  composing  his  p<>eiry,  but  such  as  the  mere 
aspect  of  nature  ntSordsd,  and  that  Tacitvs  was  not  a  ntember 
of  ap^  learned  society  :  but  it  is  too  much  to  coficlude,  from 
such  instancei,  that  academics  are  altogether  (jsel*  sa.  In  cer- 
tain branches  of  sluily,  it  is  true,  these  institutions  are  of  lesa 
avail  than  in  others,  and  too  often  tbey  have  become  inju- 
rious, by  their  attempts  at  monoptily ;  but  are  »e  tu  suppose 
that  Herodotus,  Plato,  or  Pl'ist,  would  not  gi^'y  hBve 
embraced  the  advantages  whigli  acadewic  establtKn^enta  %tA<i 
forth  for  incr^ing  tiie  stock  of  human  infurmiftioa  i    '   ■ 

T^ayeUing,  it  is  true,  tends  to.  rectify  old  notions  end  t9 
suggest  new  ;  bqt  the  power  of  rambling  has  its  limits,  and  it 
is  far  from  beiug  widiin  the  reach  of  every  memhet  of  the 
learned  corps :  and  to  this  deficiency  scientific  cotnnuihicatioii 
is  the  natural  supplement.  In  works  of  piire  reflei  ti<ib,  asso- 
ciations are  unquestionably  less  useful— the  <*  Essay  on  M« 
Hmmttn  VuMtttnuKng,''  tbe  *'  IfM^areh  after  Tm/tk,"  ot  \bp 
po^m  "  On  the  Imttg^mftion,'  naight  have  been  cumpJeted-  bj 
Locke,  Mal(iranc|i|e,  or  DelilI.e  in  a  desert ;  but  to  infer  that 
aradcmics  capable  of  purifying  the  taste,  of  clearing  up  difficul- 
ties, and  opening  new  siiljfcts  to  mcditatiun,  are  positively 
useless,  is  a  most  (breed  and  unwarrantablecont  lu>ion.  Slim 
nothing  also  be  allowed  for  that  enthusiasm  and  emulatioi» 
which  must  ever  spring  from  the  intercourse  between  persona 
nnited  in  tbe  commpB  career  of  noble  and  of  use&il  «(>• 
quiriesi  . 

Autiqpitv  was  acquainted  with  but  two  learned  langM«|es;; 
for  the  Hebrew  was  of  too  restricted  an  use  to  be  taken  ihto 
the  account.  Besides  thc!;e,  and  the  numerous  .^sialic  dialects 
which  occiipy  the  modern°,  thrre  are  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
European  languages  employed  by  the  literati  of  the  presenk. 
day,  and  the  nuniber  is  yet  daily  increasing.  Tbe  Kussiaaa, 
the  Pules,  the  Hungarian^,  and  ^e  UlyriaDs  begip  tu  |ies(4i)|: 
a  literature  of  their  own ;  and  this  multiplication  of  language  it 
raises  new  barriers  to  separate  the  learned.  The  ancients  had 
in  this  re^pcctgrrat  advantage  over  the  modems  wli<>  are  con- 
demned to  spend  a  very  considerable  portixj^  uf  their  lives. in 
tbe  study  oficordi,  that  they  may  not  remain  ignorant  of  very 
many  thingi.  Tlie  memory  thus  loaded  becomes  lc>»8  capable 
of  useful  application :  what  biimbers  are  there,  amun^  tbe 
learned,  so  encumbered  with  (liis,  baggage  as  to  be  unable,  to 
compose  or  even  to  analyse  a  work  of  moderate  ratiocination 
and  sequence  of  idea !  Thus  the  importance  of  a  scientific 'OpgresB 
is  daily  increasing ;  if  it  be  only  considered  as  a  means  of 
promoting  the  translations  of  foreign  works,  and  of  creating  a 
more  frequent  correspondence,  both  verbal  and  epistohti^,' 
between  the  learned,  now  so  widely  diffused  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

.    The  utility  then   of  the   project  seems   incontrovertibly. 

proved ;  let  us  next  examine  if  its  estabrishment  ti  poskible.   ' 

^o  be  continued.) 

I^ETTERS  FROM  LONDQN. 

LETTEB,  II. 

Tabitha,  mj[go,od  sister.'  thj^  hf^a^  of  mine  u  dit-- 
traicted.    Tlie   crqc)i;iji^  (>t  vbips,.  the,  iHwrlivg  of  ne«r»- 
nten,  (he  grii^diog  of  organii,  and  a  bupdceiiL  cairwgea  raA- 
tling  through  my  brain — these  are  tbe  tunes  my  pen  is 
dancing  to. 

I  have  now  travelled  over  a  great  part  <tf.  the  city,  and 
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stKh  a  eit^ !  Aettialiy  tb«  pedple  bete  nuike  lio  difference 
between  a  mile  and  a  atep.  Tbey  told  me  it  waa  only  a 
atep  fitoib  B<md-«traet  to  Temirie-bar.  Fancy  then  a  >te|> 
.  wlMre  you  are  jostled  by  two-  thousand  passengers,  and 
tHMI«,  beCaM  |^o«  have  straggled  half  way,  you  fetl  the 
gmtest  mind  in  the  world- to  turn  into  a  sb<ip  and  makt 
yarn  will.  Here  a  feHow  forces  a  slip  of  paper  ut>on  yoil, 
which  directs  yoa  either  to  a  property  or  to  a  pill.  Next 
comes  a  eseature  four  feet  high,  and  attempts,  as  he  passes, 
to  raise  bis  umbtella  over  your  own.  Thai  you  must 
slaaid  five  infaiaMs  at  a  corner,  sthHe  ai  black,  coalheaver 
aM  hia  blaek  horses  go  by  in  stow  procession.  1  say  no- 
thing of  mtd.  My  warfier-wonlen  and  I  must  settle  that 
aeeeUDt. 

But  a  still  ^reAter  hindiafice  arises  from  a  set  of  ungainly 
walkers  who  infest  all  the  fashionable  streets.  Tbey  con- 
sist, for  the  most  part,  of  certain  prim  ladiee  and  gentle- 
«wn,  wli»  have  acquired  a  knack  of  walking  too  fiut  aud 
too  slow  at  the  same  tone  ;'-~too  fast  for- Ae  laay  loungers, 
aad  tAo  slow  for  the  smart  men^of  business ;  besides  going' 
on  sifSKagi  that  just  wbed  you  think  yoa  hare  got  room  to 
pass  ihem,  tbey  tack  right  ahead)  and  let  yod  drop  back 
into  their  wake.  And  yet,  strange  to  tell,  the  pathways 
are  crowded  with  girU,  who,  I  am  imformed,  are  wallers 
of  streets  by  profession.  I  wish  with  air  Aiy  heart 
these  prka  todies  and  geatlemen,  would  take  Insons-  from 
them. 

But  nothing  astonished  me  more,  as  I  went  ahm?,  than 
the  unseemly  contiguity  of  hovels  and  palaces,  of  shops 
that  perfooie  and  shops  that  stink.  A  butcher's  trougb 
aad  a  noblemam's  portico  are  no  uncommon  neighbours : 
an  undertaker  sticks  hntaself  by  the  aide  of  it  iOAngaan; 
even  a  Prittce's  hruoe,  they  tell  tne,  stands  in  a  stable- 
ytfr4;  and  I  havi;  myself  se«n  jewels  glhtering  nt/xt  door 
to  fat  bacon ;  and  thus,  «ithout>  a  OKtaphor,  throwing 
pearik  before  swine. 

But  no  wonder  these  incongruities  of  architecture  should 
occur,  whet^  we  see  just  as  great  an  anomaly  of  manners. 
The  only  difier^nee  here  between  menials  and  gentlemen 
is  this,  that,  the  footman  endeavoAr»  t6  be  as  genteel  as  his 
faster,  and  the  master  tries  liard-  to  be  as  vulgar  as  his 
fontaiao^  Would  you  afuppose  there  an  coachmen  in  town 
worth  thirty  thevsaHd  a-yearl  Truly  there  are,  Sistfr; 
but  the  jest  is,  that  so  nr  from  making  their  money  by 
driving!  liiey  ofkn  contrive  to  lose  every  farthing  of  it ! 
At  first  I  missed,  seeing  a  number  of  our  greatest  charac- 
tON,  becatise'  I  laolisfaly  l(i<>ked  irtto  theh-  coaches  fbr 
them.  Bat,  in  tMs  way,  I  saw  all  their  coachmen  and 
gfOoms.  7%ese,  yow  must  ktioW,  have  the  inside  pfaccs, 
and  comnhmly  amuwe  themselves  with  ^nnlng  at  the  rnid- 
tdilde ;  who,  however,  are  too  busy  gnuning  at  their  mas- 
iMl^  M  pert:eivf>  them. 

Ai  ktr  (he  drrisses*  ef  the  people,  itere  I  not  oerfath  you 
KfMse  uaiiiiritled  eotitid^nee  in  nry  veracify,  yoa  should 
ODt  have  a  siflgtc*  line  otf  tbe  subject.  What  Will  you,  sav 
wfrett  I  tett  yMi),'that  bsilf  out  fine^  geatlftmen  ai«'  shod  with 
hAtae  shoes-7  tlie  feet  it-  n'Atorious ;  nay,  ofteA  have  I 
jimfeit  tiiderttttA  couples  6f  them  clattieritig  atnty  heefs, 
leHt  I  sho«ild'  he  rUit  ov<^r. 

•BM  if  they  vikrt  thtf  drty-iotse  ahcfut  the  beef,  the;^ 
pi«p*e!t4^e«Rsel«e»  upon  having'  a  #ai^t  like  a  wasp.  Yon 
nNight  thiitk  G4lragan(ua  htid  caught  tbem  By  the  nlidWie, 
and'  siipieMlcf  ii  idfsentbl;^  r  5«u  ihight  fancy  a  thouniod 
horrid  causes :  tome  new  disorder,  some  Ovidian  punish- 


ment, but  you  Wilt  never  tt  fipoih:— a  pair  of' stays!  ¥(t 
so  it  is,  our  beaUs,  our  patriarchs,  our  very  heroes  itrear 
ladies'  Mays.  There  was  a  most  promising  young  fellow 
shot  through  tte  stays  at  Waterloo,  who  unhai)pily  died  of 
an  hemorrhage  before  he  eould  be  unlaced-. 

But  bow  shall  I  describe  to  you  tlie  costume  <if  the 
women?  Thoilg;h  it  is  now  the  middle  of  winter,  they 
chip  whole  baskets  of  ifowers  on  their  KeadS :  they  are 
walking  gardens ;  Eves  in  the  street  by  their  roses,  aud 
Eves  iu  the  drawin$-M»om  by  their  nakedness. 

Others  however  prefer  hlack  bonnets  of  a-mest  awful 
height ;  so  that  if  they  have  not  tongues  of  Bahel,  at 
least  tbey  have  its  Tower.  This  bonnet  is  snrmotmted  With 
a  drooping  plum^  of  black,  feafhers,  whHe  the  rest  of  the 
dress  is  gaudy  to  a  veryranibow.  The  whole  seems  a  c6ni- 
position  between  a  Lord  IVtayor's  coach  and  a  hearse.  NaV, 
'tis  said,  that  under  this  hearse  they  sometimes  weafr 
tresses  cut  from  the  head  of  a  nmrderessi  ora  hanged  she- 
poisoner  of  good-natured  famiUes.  There  may  be  some 
moral  in  this  intimacy  between  beauty  and  the  grave,  but 
really  there  appears  to  be  very  little  tiste. 
•  As  for  their  putting  on  troWsefs,  I  confess  I  iai  not 
surprised'  at  the  pfaienomenon.  If  men  will  stoop  to  wear 
stays,  it  follows  naturally  enougbi  that  women  will  wear 
the  breedies. 

But  there 'is  oneBatural  charin  which  1  had  tliooght 
fashion  itself  would  nevev  attempt  to  change — a  straight 
back.  Yet,  now-a-days,  the  spine  must  seem  broken  before 
a  lady  cau  be  well  made ;  and  to  make  the  fracture  easier, 
the  waist  must  take  its  rise  under  her  armpits.  A  Uttle 
stu^ng  completes  the  piece  of  huiDpy  gentility;  but  I  shall 
never  think  the  picture  perfect,  till  she  arives  at  the  de- 
crepid  appendage  of  s  long  cane. 

Odly  last  year  wottien  walked  With  tfieif  pockets  in  their 
hands,  and  men  with  their  hiinch  in  tlieir  pockets.  Since 
then,  times  are  grown  bad ;  so  men  do  riot  care  to  feel 
much  where  nothing  can  be  found.  But  where  should  yob 
suppose  women  have  their  pockets  now  T  I  will  tell  yoti— ^ 
between  their  blade-bcnes ! ! !  By  the  shades  of  the  Ap 
Plaellens,  'trs  true.  Thci  fHlies  strap  povtmanteaut  upou 
their  backs  and  canter  into  the  streets  ( 

Any  morning  that  I  go  out,  and  filid  the  fasliidns  altered, 
I  shall  let  you  know.  In  the  nieanwhile,  there  are  other 
topics.  I  need  not  describe  the  public  buildings,  which 
the  family  I  am  amongst  (of  whom,  by  the  way,  you  shall 
hear,)  have  taken  me  to  see.  Tbey  haVe  already  shown 
me  the  Tower,  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Bazaar, — a  phice  where 
you  buy  bad  thingi  with  bad  money.  We  bad  fixed  on 
yesterday  for  Westminster-IlaR ;  but  the  place  being  loo 
crowded,  we  went  away.  However,  we  found  no  bad 
suhstitute  in  a  Visit!  to  Bedlam.    FareweH. 


CmriCAt  AKALVStS, 

Memoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private  U/e  ofttU  Hight 
Hon.  R.  B-  Sheridan  :  tpith  tt  darHcular.Account  of  hit' 
fathily  and  aMWoA'ptts.    Bif  Join  Watkiiu,  LL.  t). 

Thb  death  of  the'  distinguished  character  who  fbrms 
the  subject  of  the  preSertt  volume;  although  he  had  for 
some  years  withrffawti  frbm  prtbBc  HPe,  and  tflthough  it 
was  attertded^  with  nopttllficlBfl  conSequehccs  whatsoever, 
excited  peihaps  a  .streitiglsr  general  sensation  throughout 
the  whole  of  society,  than  that  of  any  of  those  rontempo- 
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fades,  of  whose  labours  fae  was  the  partner,  and  whose 
abilities  he  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  equalled,  and  by 
others  to  have  surpassed.  He  had  been  far  more  widely 
conversant  amonsst  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  than 
any  of  them.  The  character  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  the 
highest  degree  lofty  and  retired;  the  society  of  Mr.  Burke 
was  confined  principally  to  his  literary  and  political  friends ; 
and  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  company  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
not  familiarly  acquainted,  was  silent,  embarrassid,  and 
reserved.  But  Mr.  Sheridan,  from  his  situation  as  Pro- 
prietor of  a  Theatre,  and  from  his  own  natural  disposi- 
tion, was  more  or  less  well-known  to  multitudes  through- 
out all  the  various  orders  of  life,  that  are  to  be  found  in 
this  great  metropolis.  Many  had  themselves  witnessed 
the  inimitable  flow  and  the  fascinating  good-humour  of  his 
wit ;  almost  all  had  beard  and  laughed  at  the  repetition 
of  his  jests;  and  even  bis  follies  and  vices,  as  far  as 
they  were  known,  were  of  such  a  character  as,  in  spite  of 
reproof  and  admonition,  will  still  excite  the  interest,  and 
even  conciliate  the  affection  of  the  generality  of  mankind. 
Every  thing  about  him  was  popubr — he  possessed  much, 
that  was  calculated  to  command  the  admiration  of  tl\e 
wise  and  the  judicious;  but  even  bb  faults  were  such  as 
delude  and  delight  the  middle  and  the  lower  orders  of 
society.  Hence,  his  eloquence  which,  vigorous  as  it  was 
at  times,  was  also  often  extremely  false  and  meretricious,  is 
held  up  in  the  temporary  writings  of  the  day  as  superior 
to  the  more  severe  and  perfect  oratory  possessed  and  dis- 
played by  Pitt  and  Fox ;  and  hb  public  conduct  b  extolled 
as  an  example  of  right  feeling  and  patriotism  upon  those 
occasions,  when  in  fact  it  was  the  most  theatrical  and 
ostentatious. 

But  whatsoever  were  the  imperfections  either  of  his 
talents  or  of  his  political  life,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
the  work  before  us  does  not  do  adequate  justice  to  the 
former,  and  treats  the  hitter  with  an  nndue  and  undeserved 
asperity—of  thb  we  shall  adduce  presently  a  few  in- 
stances ;  but  we  must  first  observe,  that  the  volume  cuui- 
oiences  with  a  detailed  account  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  the  friend 
and  companion  of  Swift,  which  was,  perhaps,  already 
sufficiently  well  known.  It  then  proceeds,  to  narrate  the 
whole  of  the  Theatrical  career  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan, 
the  lather  of  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan,  as  well  as  the  works 
of  his  mother,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  woman  of  rare 
merit,  of  jsreat  virtues,  and  great  abihties ;  for  whose  me- 
mory Mr.  Sheridan  always  felt  the  greatest  gratitude  and 
veneration. 

The  account  of  the  early  years  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  life, 
comprising  his  education  ^d  his  marriage,  may  possibly 
be  upon  the  whole  correct ;  it  is,  however,  not  favorable 
to  this  conclusion  that  we  know  it  to  be  otherwise  in  two 
instances.  It  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  was,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  N.  B.  Halbed,  the  author  of  a  free  imi- 
tation in  verse,  of  the  Epbtles  of  Aristsnetus,  which  is 
positively  denied  in  the  125th  page  of  this  volume,  and 
the  verses  beeinniug — 

Marled  you  her  eye  of  heav'nly  blue- 
were  not,  as  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Watkins,  addressed  to 
Miss  Linley.  but  to  Lady  Margaret  Fordyce,  as  may  be 
«eea  by  a  reference  to  the  poem  from  which  they  are  ex- 
tracted, which  may  be  found  in  the  collection  of  pieces 
intiUed,  "  The  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit,"  under  the 
signature  of  "  Asmodco,"  a  word  composed  of  the  initial 


names  of  the  authors  of  the  verses,  aman^t  whomlbe 
two  first  were  probably  Anstey  aad  3bwicta».  Tttaae  ane 
mistakes,  perhaps,  of  no  great  conseqaenee ;  b«t  tbey  an 
the  mutakes  of  an  author  who  professes  great  accuzacy, 
and  who  b  extremely  sarcastic  upon  tke  errata  of  «llKm, 
who  have  employed  themselves  upon  the  same  subject 
before  him. 

A  niijirepresentation  of  a  /ar  more  serions  naturo  occurs 
in  page  1 44,  where  the  author  having  strongly  condenmed 
the  well-known  decbive  act  by  which  Mr.  bbeiidan  com- 
menced his  career,  of  withdrawing  his  wife,  whose  vocal 
talents  were,  of  the  highest  lorder,  <rom  all  public  exbfti>- 
tions  whatsoever— an  act  which  was  absolutely  necessary, 
if  he  had  then  conceived  those  projects  of  ambitiim 
which  he  afterwards  fulfilled — proceeds  to  charge  him 
with  suffering  Mr*.  Sheridan  .to  have  private  subscription 
concerts  at  her  own  bouse,  "by  which,"  in  the  words  of 
the  work,  "  it  b  probably,  more  wai  obtained  than  coald 
have  been  received  in  the  display  of  her  skill  and  melody 
at  pUices  of  general  admission— thus  the  same  thing  waa 
practised  with  a  finer  name."  Our  limits  will  only  allow 
us  to  observe  upon  this  passage,  that  we  believe  it  to  be 
utterly  destitute  of  the  slightest  foundation  in  fiict. 

From  the  year  1775,  until  the  year  1779.  Mr.  Sheridaa 
produced  bb  celebrated  dramatic  works,  upon  all  oi  which 
Dr.  Watkins  pronounces  a  judgment,  not  entirely  ui^iust 
or  unfouiuled,  but  extremely  harsh  and  uufavourablr.  lie 
is,  we  fear,  an  enemy  to  tlie  fiime  of  him,  whose  life  be  has 
undertaken  to  write.  He  gtcaus  up  every  criticism,  spares 
no  hostile,  observation,  .and  eagerly  seizes  upon  and  exr 
aggerates  every  fault,  which  he  thinks  be  discovers;  but 
he  takes  no  pains  to  set  in  their  true  light,  for  they  need  no 
more,  the  transcendent  and  peculiar  excellencie*  of  these 
compositions. — The  School  for  Scandal,  indeed,  and  the 
Critic,  extort  from  hira,  for  bis  own  sake  we  apprehend, 
strong  general  approbation  ;  but  then  he  makes  amends 
to  himself,  by  attributing  much  of  the  latter  piece  to  Mr. 
Tickell,  and  by  throwing  out  we  know  nut  what  vague 
stories,  to  impeach  Mr.  Sheridan's  title  as  the  author  of  the 
former.  We  have  the  misfortune  not  to  coincide  in 
taste  with  Dr.  Watkins.  We  canqot  concur  in  the  cold 
commendation,  mixed  with  bitter  censure,  which  he  be> 
stows  upon  (p.  Ift7.)  the  Monody  upon  the  deatli  of 
Garrick :  a  production  not  without  faults,  but  still  of 
^reat  felicity  of  conception,  and  great  beauty  of  execu- 
tion ;  nor  can  we  sanction  the  unqualified  praise  he  la- 
vbhes  upon  the  Epilogue  to  Fatal  Falsehood,  (p.  I77>) 
which  strikes  us  as  laborious,  unsuccessiful,  and  as  just 
a  specimen  as  could  have  been  chosen  of  the  prevailing 
fiiults  of  Sheridan's  style,  both  in  poetry  and  oratory. 

In  the  year  1780,  Mr.  Sheridan  entered  into  pubjic  life. 
The  various  political  transactions  in  which  Mr.  Sheridaa 
was  engaged,  and  the  debates  in  which  he  horc  a  part, 
are  detailed  at  considerable  length  from  that  period  until 
the  year  1788.  The  narrative  b  sufficiently  faithful,  but 
heavy  and  cumbrous,  and  may  be  justly  criticised,  »t>  being 
rather  an  inadequate  history  of  the  time,  than  a  biographi- 
cal account  of  the  Politician.  This  serie->  of  years  pre- 
sents a  series  of  events  of  the  utmost  imp<.>rlance — the 
overthrow  of  Lord  North's  adminbtration — the  unfortunate 
and  ill-timed  death  of  Lord  Rockingham,' wbivh  put  aa 
end  to  the  adminbtration  that  bore  Us  naoie — the 
doubtful  and  mucfa-conteslcd.  measure  of.tbe  coniitioDr-' 
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the  overtbrow  of  Lord  Shelbunie's  atlministration — the 
India  bill,  and  the  disraisssl  of  the  Coalition  Ministers—- 
the  accesfion  tif  Mr.  Pitt  to  power— the  Irish  proposi- 
tions, the  Commercial  Treaty — and  the  Trial  of  Mr. 
Hastings — throughout  all  these  momentous  transactions. 
Dr.  Watkins  pronounces  almost  inrariable  condemnation 
upon  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  those  with  whom  he  was  politi- 
cally connected.  To  every  action  he  imputes  the  worst 
motives,  and  in  some  instances  undervalues  and  detracts 
from  their  abilities.  Of  the  accused  Governor  General  of 
India,  he  appears  to  be  an  eager  advocate,  and  he  is  not 
content  with  accusing  the  Managers  for  the  Commons  of 
the  greatest  violence  and  injustice,  in  conducting  the  trial, 
but  ascribes  to  them,  in  pages  249  and  250,  the  basest 
motives  for  commencing  the  prosecution .  There  are  many 
rej[>resentations,  both  of  facts  and  opinions,  in  this  latter, 
as'  well  as  in  the  former  part  of  the  work,  upon  which  we 
should  have  wished  to  make  some  observations— they  open 
a  wide  field,  and  present  to  us  many  subjects,  both  in- 
teresting and  important;  but  we  are  restrained  by  our 
iiihits ;  and  in  dismissing  the  subject,  we  would  venture  to 
address  one  word  of  advice  to  Dr.  Watkins  upon  the  fur- 
tlifcr  prosecution  of  his  work. — He  is  now  approaching  that 
aWful  course  of  events,  which  is  known  under  the  general 
name  of  the  FVench  Revolution.  In  entering  upon  that 
lield  of  misery  and  blood,  in  treating  of  that  fearful  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  public 
men  of  all  countries,  whose  lot  was  cast  in  tlios«  difficult 
times,  we  earnestly  exhort  him  to  dismiss  from  his  mind 
all  iwejudice  and  prepossession,  to  reconsider  his  subject  lyj/^^ 


with  the  most  careful  attention,  and  to  feel  in  gWing  his 
decision,  that  to  preserve  the  most  rigorous  impartiality  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  an  Historian. 

Eeteniridtiet  for  Edinburgh — Poems,  &j/  George  Col- 
man  f&  Younger. 

Miss  Plumptre  tells  us,  that  she  travelled  from  Loudon 
to.  Bristol  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  at  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Coiman,  we  find,  writes  his  book  in  London,  and 
pcfnts  it  in  Edinburgh.  He  seems  to  think,  that  an  autb<ir 
should  resemble  a  leaper,  and  begin  his  career  at  some 
distance,  in  order  t6  take  a  run.  "  Eccentricities,"  there- 
fore, is  a  most  appropriate  name  for  this  production ;  not 
noniical  imitations ;  inasmuch  as,  while  the  centre  of  its 
attraction  was  to  be  London,  it  went  all  the  way  to  Edin- 
burgli  for  its,  aphelTon.  The  comet  has  now,  however, 
appeared  above  our  English  horizon :  we  have  pointed 
our  glasses  at  it,  and  traced  its  course,  with  no  small  plea- 
sure, through  the  whole  of  its  orbit  down  from  its  peri- 
helion in  the  "Sun-poker,"  to  the  sign  of  the  twins,  in 
"Bunn and  Bunt." 

Indeed  we  do  wot  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  consider  this, 
by  far,  the  happiest  of  Mr.  Colman's  efforts.  Where  he 
condescends  to  the  Hogarthisms  of  Peter  Pindar,  he  sur- 
passes his  original ;  neither  does  he  fall  at  all  short,  where 
he  adopts  the  Flemisib  school  of  Pratt.  Bnt  where  he 
chuses  to  be  himself,  he  may  defy  competition!. 

The  most  agreeable  of  his  "Eccentricities,"  is  "The 
Luminous  Historian" — a  story  founded  on  Gibbon's  amAr- 
•us  visit  to  *  young  damsel  up  an  .Alpine  hill.  We  cannot 
resist  inserting  a  stanza  or  two. 

•    "Alas!  be  cried,  pedestrious  I  depart, 
To  scale  Olympu*,  and  a  Goddess  Gud  : 


Not  seeing  her  will  almost  break  my  heart, 
And  getting  at  her  almost  break  my  wind. 
Never  did  body  trifle  so  with  mind  I 
So  raise  its  projects,  and  so  knock  them  flat  t 
Never  was  amorous  lump  uf  humankind 
So  self-suspended  between  this  and  that ;  '  :     ' 

So  goaded  by  the  flesh — so  hindered  by  the  fat!" 
After  he  had  happily  surmounted  all  these  obstacles, 
and  was  seated  beside  his  nymph, 

"  — : the  Fair  pursued  / 

Her  prattle,  which  on  literature  flowed; 
Now  changed  her  author,  now  her  afriiude. 
And  much  more  symmetry  than  learning  showed. 
Euduxus  watched  her  features,  while  they  glowed. 
Till  passion  burst  his  puffy  bosom's  bound; . 
And,  rescuing  his  cushion  from  its  load, 
Flounced  on  his  knees,  appearing  like  a  round 
Large  fillet  of  hot  veal,  just  tumbling  on  the  cround.** 
At  this  spectacle,  his  Agnes  laughs  outright,   and 
sheepish  lover  tries  to  rise ; 

"But  Fate  and  Corpulency  seemed  to  say, 
Here's  a  Petitioner  that  mUst  for  ever  pray." 
At  last  a  servant  came. 

"  Then  heaved  upon  his  len  the  roan  whose  nam* 
Is  lifted  up  so  high  by  never-dying  Fame." 
The  stately  stanza  of  Spencer,  made  fashionable  *0^ 
by  ChiUle  Harold,  has  a  happy  effect  in  this  poem.    The 
grotesque  figures  of  Coiman  never  danced  better  than  to 
the  dead  march  of  Byron. 

We  caimpt,  however,  conclude,  without  entering  our 
decided  protest  against  those  indelicacies  and  indecencies 
which  deform  the  volume.  '  La  mere  en  dtjendra  la  lecture 


the 


Lks  Battdbcas,  par  Madame  la  Comtette  de  Genlit^ 
2  volt.  12M0.     . 

What  is  a  dithyrambic  7  said  a  lady  to  a  poet  who 
presented  to  her  a  work  under  that  iiame: — what  is  the 
meaning  of  Lot  Battueeae  1  was  the  eicclamation  of  all  the 
ladies  of  Paris,  when  they  first  heard  of  (his  new  produc- 
tion of  a  celebrated  and  fertile  pen.  This  singuhir  and 
whimsical  name,  which  neither  gives  pleasure  to  the  ear, 
nor  excites  recollection,  and  which  indicates  no  particular 
subject,  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  work  of  any  other 
writer ;  and  the  book  of  an  obscure  author,  with  Ibis 
obscure  title,  would  probably  have  been  allo«;ed  to  remain 
undisturbed  on  the  bookseller's  shelf.  -  But  if  the  name  of 
the  Battuecas  be  little  known,  all  are  well  acquainted  with 
that  of  Madame  de  Genlis.  It  always  rouses  our  curiosi- 
ty ;  aqd  though  the  titlepage.  should  convey  nothing  to 
the  mind  or  the  imagination,  we  are  always  certain  that 
mind  and  imagination  will  be  displayed  in  a  work  of  hers. 
But,  before  we  proceed  to  notice  more  particularly  thislast 
offspring  of  her  pen,  we  shall  «endeavour  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  title. 

Viene  de  las  Battufcas.—"  He  comes  from  the  Battuecas," 
is  a  Spanish  proverb,  used  to  indicate  a  simpleton,  one 
who  knows  nothing  that  is  passing  around  him,  and  who 
is  slow  in  comprehending  the  plainest  things.  Such  is 
the  idea  which  might  naturally  be  fonned  of  a  detached 
tribe,  inhabiting  a  spot  separated  firom  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  deprived  of  all  communication  with  civiliiwd 
men. 

Father  Feijoo,  in  his  Teatro-CrUico  (torn.  4,  .5  edition, 
Madrid,  1 749,)  mentions  it  as  a  prevalent  opinion  in  Spain, 
that  the  inbaJsitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Battuecas  (a  wild 
district  among  the  mountains  of  the  Bisboprio  of  Coiia, 
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in  tiie neighbourhood  of  lhe  P«na  Fraacica,  fourteen  leagaet  I 
from  Salamanca,  and  eight  froo)  Cuiddd-Eodrigo)  lived 
•everal  ages  in  that  sequestered  spot,  without  having  any 
communication  with  the  rest  of  Spain,  to  which  they  were 
unknown,  and  of  which  they  themselves  l^iew  nothing.  The 
following  is  the  manner  in  which  this  mysterious  valley  u 
represented  to  have  been  discovered.  A  page  and  a  lady's 
maid  of  the  family  of  Alva,  wishing  to  marry  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  master,  or  havmg  already  committed 
a  fiiult,  the  usual  consequences  of  which  they  had  reason 
to  apprehend,  were  therefore  desirous  of  withdrawing 
themseltres  from  the  Duke's  anger  and  public  censure, 
directed  their  course  towards  the  Batluecas.  After  wan- 
dering long  through  diflicult  and  tortuous  paths,  they  at 
length  crossed  the  summit  of  Ihe  mountain,  and  were 
soon  astomsbed  at  finding  in  the  valley  below,  a  race  of 
m«n  completely  savage,  speaking  an  unknown  tongue, 
strangers  to  all  commerce  with  t^ir  neighbours,  «nd  ac- 
tually persuaded  that  they  were  the -only  inhabitants  of 
this  earth.  The  two  <iigiti«eB  soon  published  the  disco- 
Tery  they  bad  made,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,'  on  hearing 
of  their  adventure,  thought  only  of  bestowing  the  benefits 
of  civilization'  on  this  race^f  a  liew  species,  and  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  succeed  in  this  project.  The  epoch 
of  this  discovery  is  fixed  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.  who  ascended  the  throne  iq  1550,  and  died  in 
1598. 

It  !s  triie  that  Feijo<>  and  other  authors  state  facts 
which  throw  discredit  on  thi)  Account;  hut  with  these 
historical  investigations  Madai^  de  Oenlls  had  no  con 
cem.  She  wanted  only  a  foundation,  and  the  popular 
story  served  her  purpose.  Sure  of  embellishing  whatever 
she  touches,  she  relied  on  her  own  strength  in  Sustaining 
the  iedifice  she  had  resolved  to  rear  en  an  imaginary  basis. 

It  is  not  until  bet:  work  it  somewhat  Mvanced  that 
fthdame  de  Genlis  introduces  her  refers  to  the  Batiueea: 
The  commencement  of  the  first  Yolume  turns  entirely  on 
the  loves  of  Adolphe  de  Palmene  and  Caliste  d'Anberive, 
whose  parents  fly  from  Frtocc  in  consequence  <tf  the  Re- 
volution. Obliged  for  their  safety  to  Idke  ditferent  reads, 
they  agreed  to  meet  hi  spain,  but  Adolphe  on  arriving 
there  with  bis  fotber  seeks  in  vain  for  Caliste  and  her  mo- 
ther. At  last,  after  several  months  passed  Irf  anxiety  and 
despair,  be  receives  an  enigmatical  letter  fVom  Caliste,  from 
which  n,ay  be  equally  concluded,  either  that  she  is  in  a-coa 
vent  which  she  does  not  wish  to  leuve,  or  in  a  prison  whence 
she  cannot  escape,  or  in  the  power  of  some  iml  who  has 
forced  her  to  write ;  or  Any  dther  dreadful  supposition  nyay 
be  formed.  He  received  other  letters  eqnallv  obscure,  and 
in  the  melancholy  itate  of  mind  produced  by  these  «|om- 
ronnications  he  eUters  the  ;amous  valley  bf  the  Battuecas, 
which,  according  to  Madame  de  Genlis,  remains  stiA  undis- 
covered in  1806.  There  he  finds  a  hero  ihr  more  extraordi- 
nary than  the  valley — a  supernatural  prodigy  of  admirable 
beauty  and  prodigious  strengtK,  who,  without  instruction, 
example,  or  model,  had  become  a  great  nui^iqivn,  a  great 
painter,  and  a  great  poet  I  A  volume  of  his  poems,  which, 
unknown  to  him,  had  been  printed  at  Bladnd,  formed  the 
admiration  of  the  Spaniards,  who  knew  not  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  this  master-piece,  of  literature.    The 


name  of  this  Battuecan  is  Placid*,  and  endowed  with  the 
most  brilliant  gifts  of  gcnuis,  lie  lives  amidst  the  other 
l^attu^cans  the  most  simple  and  innocent  of  men.  Bat 
though  thut  ignorance  and  simplicity  sometimes  defend 
him  against  certain  of  the  vices  of  civilization,  they  are  not. 
sulficieot,  itappears.to  secure  him  against  jealousy.  Plecide 
if  exposed  to  ihe  envy  of  the  men,  while  he  is  the  object 
of  the  predilection  ofall  the  young  of  the  other  sex.  Pi** 
cide,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  a  good  missionary,  depart* 
from  the  valley,  and  enters  into  another  world,  only  a  few 
leagues  off,  in  quest  of  other  men  whom,  in  his  modesty^ 
he  believes  greatly  bis  superiors,  and  whom  he  supposes 
to  have  mucli  more  cause  tn  pity  than  to  envy  him.  It 
has  been  the  ambition  of  Ma<lanic  de  Genlis  to  paiut  the 
const  rast  of  the  ideas,  sentiment,  and  prejudices,  of  sa- 
vage and  civilized  man.  She  strike^  an  equitable  balance 
between  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  twd 
stat^.  She  pleads  the  cause  of  society  with  a  poifrerful 
eloquence,  and  sometime;  attacks  it  with  argumeats 
equally  forcible  and  brilliant. 

The  simplicity  of  Placide  involves  him  ia  many  t^uble- 
seme  adventures;  but  love  soon  civilizes  him,  and  the 
most  uoble  aad  wealthy  of  Spuiiiah  heiresMS  resolves  to 
bestow  her  band  upon  bim.  There  are  in  this  pvrt  of  the 
wo(k  about  fifty  pages  which  are  highly  interesting.  P^ssioa 
is  painted  with  warmth  and  animation  ;  noble  and  d^icate 
sentiments  are  gracefully  expressed ;  and  stiikiug  situations 
are  contrived  with  great  skill  and  a  strict  regard  to  proba- 
bility. After  this,  Madame  de  Genlis  leaves  I  be  valley  of 
the  Battuecas  and  Spain.  She  transports  her  reader  to 
France,  and  once  more  intrudures  on  th^  scene  the  firti 
hero,  Adolphe,  who  has  returned  to  his  country  toend«^- 
vour  to  find  his  Caliste.  She  has  perished  on  IM  scafibid! 
A  new  character  is  now  brought  forward  ;  a  young  French- 
woman, excited  by  public  and-  private  distress,  Mn<<  by  the 
excesses  of  the  Revolutionists,  is  impelled  by  feelings  of 
virtue  and  devotedness  to  the  highest  degree  of  heroism.  . 
"  Et  dans  un  fuible  corps  s'aHume  iin  grand  i'oiit4j;f.'' 

Tlie  horrid  Spanish  war  reconducts  the  reader  to  the. 
Peninsula,  and  the  hope  of  again  meeting  with  the  Battue- 
cansis  revived.  In  fine,  Placide  re^eppears.  He  rescues  an 
iafiwt  fA>m  the  flames  at  the  moment  when  a  wh^le  family 
is  about  to  be  destroyed.  This  chihl,  in  consei|uence  of 
a  collar,  a  cross,  &o.  is  recognised :  and  the  denoument 
is  brought  alKMit  in  a  manner  which  is  the  most  satisfactory 
for  Placide  and  the  fahr  Spaniard,  and  most  romantic  fbr 
the  reader. 


• ,'  The  dale  refers  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  carried  on  the 
war  against  the  Uutclk 


Gas  LioarSk — ^The  application  of  philosophical  dis- 
covery to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  mankind,  is  always 
«  sul^fect  of  pleasing  oentemplatioa.  This  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  best  results  which  can  be  expected  (torn  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  aimilar  catablishments  :  and  we  allude  t* 
it  the  more  especklly  fiwm  a  very  recent  calcuhitioD  of 
Miw  Braade,  in  one  of  bia  popular  leotnres  in  Albemarie 
Street. 

He  staled  the  curious  fact  that  the  adoption  of  Qua 
Illwnination  bus  produo«<l  a  daily  consumption  of  St 
ohaldions  of  coals  in  the  retort*  of  the  Gas  Compaaies  of  - 
the  metropolis,  for  the  required  fnoduction  of  336,600 
cubit  feet  of  G«,  whose  hght  isjeqrad  to  that  of  76,500 
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ofAxfpad'*  lamt>l»  tHA  of  Miibh  \k  t^M  to  that  of  »i% 
«a|idU»  I  Polif ic«l  icdnoniiBts,  faowev«r,  are  not  k^ed 
wiMther  or  not  the  additional  consutnption  of  eoaU  rie- 
compenscs  our  teamen  for  the  corkiespondeiit  diminutiaki 
of  Oaritioae  caplojrmoDt  in  the  whttle  iithery. 

Rapid  Illuminatjon.— In  reference  to  the  pre- 
ceding article,  we  can  state  that  an  ingiiuions  chjmist  has  i^ 
]>laB  in  progress  for  the  instant  illttmination  of  the  largest 
bnildings  lighted  with  Gas,  even  where  thbre  ar^  one 
iboosand  K^hts,  as  in  extfintive  mann factories,  Sic,  and 
H]»oB  a  pirincipte  that  might  be  applied  to  the  mettopolis 
itself,  were  it  not  that  its  adoption  Would  throw  such 
■umbers  oift  of  employt  The  p\in  is  to  produce  iAflam- 
Biation  by  means  of  the  Electric  or  Galvanic  ihock,  the 
cods  of  the  conducting  wires  b^ing  bronght  n«arly  into 
ceotaet  oVer  the  apertures  of  th^  tubes,  simnar  to  the 
common  lecturing  experimenJl  of  kindling  spirits  of  win^, 
or  fordi^  a  hole  through  an  insulated  card. 

To.  iiicilitate  the  ignition,  a  nmjjde  apinraius  wW  fill 
the  upper  spaces  of  the  tabes  with  a  Gas  easily  inflam- 
mable, cAlIed,  by  Sir  HhMpkry  DaWf,  Hydro-phos- 
phoric, and  which  6«y  Lnnn  has  Utely  belen  preparmg 
by  a  sioitr  oombakttion  of  phosphorus  saturated  with  pbt- 
Hsh,  from  \Mit«i<ie.  proceeds  phosphorous  acid ;  and  the 
Utfer  being  heated  rapidly  in  a  retort  wiCh  a  tubb  bent 
into  water,  a  i^s  is  dravra  6S  wblbb  combnies  a  very 
•maU  portion  of  posphorus  iu  pr<Vporlito  to  its  volume, 
aad  thenfota  is  not  spootaneously  inflammable  in  contact 
witb  atapiosphariB  air,'but  Easily  iuflahmiabhi  by  elebtricity 
or  heat '  .    , 

A  FEKiooiCAL  jounral  in. Latin  ii  puUiihed  at  Piris 
under  the  title  of  HerxUt  RtmuttOu.  It  hai  had  coMi- 
d^rable  success,  and  the  second  volume  is  now  in  pi^o- 
grew.  Tiie  last  nuitaber  contains  aoan  Latin  verses  by  a 
Udy,  Madame  C.  F.  Julie  de  *  *  *;  Th^  subji^ct  of  her 
poe»l  is  the  Melo-drana,  and  she  diipfays  great  know- 
ledge of  aatiqvity  jointed  to  classical  ek^nce  of  ventfica- 
tiou.  Tiie  editor  replies  very  respectfully  to  his  fkir  edr^ 
ftspcndent,  though  in  conctinion  hfe  takel  the  libei^  <ff 
giving  her  a  piece  of  advice  mwe  ntboihmeadabU  for  Hi 
propriety  than  its  gallantry-^-Ciir«/aiiii/lliM  dti*  Mmku, 
.  The  Paris  Papers  have  spekea  of  an  EngKsh  ((lentMmaa 
who  subscribed  very  UberaUy  for  tliris  jotimal;  It  w<l«  iht! 
Hoaorable  FranCis  Henry  Egerton,  who  on  ifbibg  to  tfre 
publisher's  office  to  get  the  nnmbrr  for  Decenibbri  ordered 
SO  copies  regahffly.  The  editor  has  retdmed  bis  thanks 
in  iambics. 

Ia.4he  last  number  there  an  wmi  FVenhk  aakmi/  wUicb 
^>pear  there  like  fereigmfrs.  who  Ai  aot  speak  tbe  Itlti- 
fdage  of  the  country.  The  editor  iptAouMi'  for  tidl  irre^ 
g*iarity,  by  obsetvidgi  that  these  versus  a^pen  at'  thij 
piiriod  of  the  Satunalis.  Tbe  eiteu*  wHl  perbabs  bfe 
ibdegbt  sMisfectory  on  actonnt  if  its  Latlnity,  if  the 
readers  ne  aa  ianlulg^ht  tit  the  Jesuit  who  gait;  a  studeni 
•b8ui*it4«n  on-very  serioMif  aids,  because'  h^  coniiessed  Mem 
in  laagusge  whieb  reoukded  Mat  of  Tevemie. 

'Mad:4mi^  drfStaM  tni  prttdneed  a  f^edt  sehktion  Rmmj^ 
fjUk  Literati  af  Itftl^,  by  an  article  on  Eflglish  and  Germad 
Kt«ratuie:  w4mh  she  hM '  iaienfed  in  tiit  Biblioteot  pub- 
Uab«d  at  Milui:'  add  hi  wfei«h  rfbe  recoiiinanida  to  the 
iMUans  the  ttudy  «*f  Shakspwre  and  Sehfllir.  Her  Essay 
hA'  t^iwn-xise  to  a  numlMr  m  repheifk 

"  '      !d«Mo«lDlM^«b«a«tl(iir!>fCarDHiieofUHrb- 


field,  resides  at  present  in  Si^hierlaud.  She  Is  ediployed 
in  tranda'ting  English  Novels  into  Frettcb,  ind  has  juit 
published  one  tinder  ttife  title  of  "  Luddvi^o,  du  le  fills 
d'un  Homme  de  Genie." 

Notwithstanding  th«  cahmities  which  ha«e  we^bed 
upon  France,  tht  ireal  foi  the  dissemination  of  Vaccination 
bis  not  diminished.  In  76  departoients,  iccordmg  to 
the  return,  out  of  6i6,6^i  children  bom  in  1815,  2^1, 1 16 
have  beeta  vaccinated. 

A  Medical  Student  i^  Pttris  is  How  undergoili^  protecn- 
tioiii  before  the  Criminal  Tribunal,  for  having  j^ocured  a 
Fellow  Student  to  write  his  Thesis  for  htm. 

Barometers. — Considerable  impWyemfenIa  hive 
taken  place  in  these  useful  instruments,  by  which  tfaeiy 
become  easttv  portable. — Gay  Lb^sac  has  invent^  i  new 
one,  which  aUows  a  fre^  entrance  to  the  air  without  d)M- 
ger  of  spilling  the  mercury ;  df  cbtirse  it  Aky  be  Uted 
without  trouble  or  pV<epanktion  in  the  Ascent  of  ttidun- 
tains,  &c. 

TM  m^asttring  of  httgbtt  by  the  bftrometdir  is  likely  to 
be  much  ftcilitated^  and  iehtfcled  Aiorc  Accurate,  by  a 
table  invented  by  l)r.  Bisellof,.«bich  pl^es^bt^  the  ieon«a- 
tion  of  the  liength  of  tt«  imtrciliriAl  cdldMtt,  for  evet^ 
change  in  the  tempierature  df  thi  Ati&ospheti..  thii  d^ 
cessity  bf  such  corrections  is  evid^nl^  eveit  (&t  liieteOifd- 
logical  purposes,  and  i%ud«r«  ItKSHeiltkl  that  the  bftfoAMter 
should  alMiiys  btsve  a  tAbnnom«tte  dttAcbed  to  It. 
.  A  series  of  bbservatitths  od  thte  t^o  initnlm^nti^  «rith 
reference  to  each  other,  is  a  desideratum  in  a  cllmal'i  t^ 
chabgeaftb  as  that  of  Gi««T  BritaiA; 

FiovRE  OP  TRR  EARTH.-^Frotd  tbc  vsvic^s  aftomidre^ 
which  haVe  been  ob»fei'vid  by  ttie  ri>ntl«inen  decupled  iil 
tbe  grand  tr^onoiitfeMcdl  surveyor  tbid  kin'gdodi,  it'h^i 
b«en  astertained  that' «  C4nisid«rdbte  dlffigren^e  eki^fts  be^ 
tween  the  latitud«s  tad  ItWgillftd^s  of  {traces  d«rermhK<l 
astrotaoiiifcaily,'  and  agdn  calcttlatiMl  b^  triHngl«s  frdni 
fixed  pbint^  of  surrey^  ISom%  ittddtiH  lihSroiJojthferi  go  so 
£ir  as  to  assort,  fhilt  dstroiioRtic^  <^e^titins  citi  M 
Idnger  be  eoiksidared  as  dM^atittk  correctly  thii  refetive 
siliiation  of  placet^:  and  they  codsider  tb'esii  anbdiaiiej 
a^  proceeding  eitber  iVdm  irregtihuides  hi  thi  figure  of  tbi^ 
earth  itself,  or  frolii  iiMgdititltii&'  ib  th«  diiiisities  of  thi; 
ttrata;  Fertap*  this  applies  oifly  to  the  asuonoinical 
quadiant  on  shotV;,  flob  tbe  (HilUb  &n%  befaig  dttractiid 
out  of  ito  piwpei'  Hn«  df  gA^it^':  Mt  dot  tb  ob^rvdtioil4 
Made  at  sea;  of  with  the  Hadle^s  qaadnint  attd  an  arti- 
ficial horixoh. 

NuMiswlTOLOOT.— The  MfihiOi  dt  hoihisinttd  is 
likelv  io  receive  coniidtlraMe  iwpraViiueiil  ft&rii  the  nevii' 
invefated  chtomieal  bI6#  pip«.  ft  has'lbng  Men  ft  subject 
of  witlieisdi!/  npOta  VAierkb)«  ^ntldiltiriel,  that  tfatfv  jirfe- 
tended  to  read  iUegihk  coins  alfd  m«dal<l ;  but  the  net  !s' 
now  realised  by  recent  etpeHin^flUr  of  Df.  CMrke  of 
Cambridge,  wh«se  blow  pipe,  ^U  all  ttiat  tUM  for  the 
tntt  st'rugo  vrfaleh'  Martiiftii  ScMUems  laughs  at,  ac-  . 
tually  afford^  it  ttki  for  disiittguUhlHgWbient  oroAtt  frbni' 
nlodem  brtu*.  The  iMmed  ptbfesso^  hbs  al^eddy  jsub!- 
.iected  ad  Egyptian  btbu2«  liibdal  of  rH^  Ptoleml^,  atid  a' 
miedalof  M.  A.  Adtbnbtas  to  the  test,  and  fbutad  tlietn  to 
consist  of  copper  and  tin  without  the  additibh  >i(itnt,  and 
without  afay^pu^ptible difference  in  theiir  qUatltiM. 

Floral  Botany. — ^The  preservation  of  fiowers,  afier 
being  culled,  is  always  matter  of  interest  with  those. who 
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■  (Might  in  the  produce  of  the  ]wrterre.  Some  cunou*  ex- 
periment* bite  been  tried,  which  may  eventually  refer  to 
tins  subj^t,  by  Mhs.  Annk  Ibbetson,  a  lady  whose 
eksays  iu  the  philosophical  Magazine,  upon  the  Physitrfof^ 
of  Vegetables,  are  highly  deserving  of  notice.  She  ob- 
.  serves  that  she  has  proved  that  the  apparent  flower,  whilst 
foraiing  hi  4he  root,  consnts  only  xif  the  pistil  and  corolla, 
,  and  thfit  «  speoiowo.  havine  these,  if  thrown  on  a  glass, 
would  (from  the  "  line  of  life"  being  cut)  «ject  moisture 
sufficient  tb  continue  the  vegetable  growth  of  the  flow- 
ers, as  long  as  the  juices  remained:  and  that  she  had 
known  them  continue  in  moisture  sufficient,  for  nearly  a 
wlMle  week.  The  application  of  this  to  valuable  flowers 
for  ornament  is  obvious. 

ABTirjciAL  CoNOBLATiON'.-7-Thc  niildnrss  of  the 
■«U(m  has  been  alacming  to  the  Confectioners  and 
otbers,  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  their  tee  Cellar*  ; 
but  »  recent  discovery  by  a  gentleman  at  Blackheath, 
may  set  their  anxieties  at  rest.  He  has  ^scrrtained 
,that  a  new  ftigoritic  mixture,  more  calculated  for  the 
.diminution  of  sensible  beat  than  any  other  at  present 
.known,  may  be  made  from  snow  qnd  alcohol,  and  con> 
sequently  from  ice  and  alcohol;  the  temperature  of  the 
joow,  in  repeated  experiments,  b«ing  reduced  from  S2o  to 
.17'.,  The  alcohol  was  not  very  strong;  therefore  a 
gi^ter  degree  of  refrigeration  may  be  expected.^  The  in- 
ventor is.  of  opinion  that  pounded  ice  will  not  refrigerate 
to  xapidiy  as  snow,  from  its  being  less  liable  to  a  speedy 
solution. 

ExpxRiMENTAI.  Dahgbes.  The  accidents  which 
10  frequently  result  from  the  hazardous,  experiments  of 
oar  modern  chemists,  have  led  Dr.  Clarke  to  consider 
that  subject  with'  attention.  He  has  accordingly  oon- 
stnicted  a  philosophical  screen,  which  secures  the  ope- 
rator from-  the  effects  of  unexpected  explosions,  without 
interfering  with  the  necessary  accuracy  of  experiment. 

Recent  Earthquakes. — ^It  is  asserted  by  a  writer 
in  the  Philosopical  Magazine,  that  th^  Earthquake  In 
Scotland,  in  August  last,  had  the  effect  of  completely 
filling  the  waters  of  Looh  Leven  with  mud  and  sand  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  require  two  days  for  it  to  subside. 
The  lake  itself  is  about  100  feet  in  depth. 

The  casts-  from  the  antique  and  the  modem  works  of 
Art,  sent  from  the  Pop;  to  the  Prince  Rkobmt,  and 
presented  by  his  Royal  Highness  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
afe  now  arranging  in  the  Hall,  and  in  otbef  convenient 
situations  in  different  parts  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

It  is  an  evident. proof  of  the  mildness  of  the  season  at 
present,  that  during  the  past  week,  crocuses  and  daisies, 
y  tlie  early  promise  of  the  spring,"  were  displayed  for 
sale  in  Covent  Garden  Market;  and  round  Lbndon  the 
lilac  trees  are  now  in  Qovfa. 

It  is  subject  .of  regret  when  the  discoveries  of  Science, 
for  the  preservation  of  men,  are  neglected,  either  tlirougb 
ignorance  or  obstinacy.  During  the  past  week,  one  life  was 
lost,  and  several  persons  wounded,  at  BagiUt  CoUiery,  on 
tlie  river  Dee,  in  Cheshire,  in  consequence  of  a  candle 
being  carried  into  the  mine.  Davy's  lamp  would  have  pre- 
vented the  fatal  catastrophe.  -We  put  this,  particularly  to 
tlie  consideration  of  our  readers,  who  possess  those  valu- 
able concerns.  It  is  their  duty  to  aid  the  extension  of 
Science  1 


BATHS  OF  BAREGES. 

A  German  Nobknnn  who  visited  those  bathe  m  Attjtust. 
18 16,  wrote  to,  a  friend  in  Germany  sonfe  tntemting  Ict^ 
ters  during  his  stay  there,  of  which  vre  have  seen  sevenl 
extracts.  From  Bourdeaux  the  journey  occupied  six  days, 
and  was  very  tiresome  and  slow,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
take  a  great  quantity  of  lugirage.  Bareges  itself  yielding  no 
accommodation  except  food,  nothing  that  may  be  called 
comfort.  But  a  part  of  the  way  was  through  a  oonntry 
far  exceeding  every  thing  that  our  traveller  had  ever  before 
beheld.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  he,  "  the  banks  of  the 
Loire  from  Biois  to  Tours ;  those  of  the  Elbe  from. Dres- 
den to  Meissen  ;  but  they  are  surpassed  by  La  Chaiosse, 
which  is  the  name  of  this  part  <tf  Beam,  about  fifteen  ' 
leagues  in  breadth.  Here  are  vast  plains  covered  wiUi 
the  finest  corn,  meadows,  woods  of  oak  and  ash,  large 
fields  of  Turkish  wheat  (maize),  in  the  vineyards;  not  of 
such  a  melancholy  aspect  as  those  of  Medoc  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, nothing  ran  be  mcire  pleasing,  man  pictnresque. 
The  vines  are  planted  in  extensive  fields,  in  the  form  of  a 
quincunx,  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  each  Other.  Every  vine 
six  or  seven  feet  high,  is  supported  by  a  cherry-tree,  round 
which  it  twines ;  the  tendrib  embrace  the  boughs,  which 
are  inwreathed  with  tlie  beautiful  foUage  of  the  rine  ;.Mid 
from  the  top  the  longest  shoots  descend,  and  are  carefoHr 
led  in  festoons  to  the  next  cherry-tree,  forming  in  all  di-« 
rections  the  most  lovely  bowers  with  the  fcuit  iauging  on 
every  side.  The  cherry  trees  are  adorned  with  the  glow- 
ing nsd  of  their  own  fruit,  and  the  ground  below  is  cover- 
ed, with  maize  and  other  com.  The  whole  forms  a  most 
dehglitlul  scene  of  fertility  of  the  finest  productions  of 
natnre,  and  the  most  luxuriant  vegrtation.  These  truly 
Elysian  fields  are  watered  by  the  Adonr,  which,  potiring 
down  firomthe  mountains  of  Bigorre,  flows  in  various  arms, 
until,  uniting  at  Bayonne,  these  fiiH  into  the  sea.  In  the  bo- 
som of  this  lovely  landscape  are  niunerous  villages,  almost 
touching  each  other,  and  all.  testifying  the  prosperous 
situation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  wine,  however,  is  not 
good,  and  is  distilled  into  brandy.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  elsewhere  so  expensive,  here 
costs  the  peasants  hardly  any  thing.  Tiie  cherry  trees 
are  the  permanent,  and  of  themselves  profitable  props, 
which  in  other  places  are  very  expensive.  The  fields  are 
ploughed  by  oxen. — Such  'is  thu  part  of  the  country  of 
Henry  IVth." 

The  writer  describes  Bareges  itself  as  a  most  gloomy 
abode,  buried  deep  between  high  mountains  and  mgged 
rocks  which  exclude  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  almost  tlie 
Ught  of  the  day,  and  scarcely  leave  room  for  a  few  inh»> 
bitants  to  settle  near  the  wonder-working  springs.  The 
to%ra  consists  of  a  single  street  about  500  paces  in  length.  * 
The  houses,  about  44  in  number,  lean  on  one  side  of  the  ' 
street  close  against  the  wall  of  rock,  and  on  the  other 
hang  over  the  Gavf,  which  washes  the  oppoaite  wall. 

The  power  of  tkese  hot  baths  is  astonishiagly  great. 
They  are    so   tonic  that  the  writer  says  he  was   aSM*  > 
than  once  obliged  to  interrapt  the  use  of  them  for  a  ' 
time.    They  are  a  sovereign  remedy,  for  seveae  wounds, 
fur  corporal  injuries  of  long  standing,  for  gout,  and  for 
cancerous  swellings,  which  are  dispelled  by  these  waters; 
For  the  latter  the  neighbouring  baths  of  St.  Saaveuce,  ' 
however,  seem  to  be  more  salutsry.  being  milder,  and  of  « 
mofe  saponaceous,  qwdity.-r— "  Baiegea  is-  umonoMNiiy 
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.full,  nothwithstaodipg  the  4mdM  weatiier.  A  third  of 
the  faoMse*  wk. occupied  by  five  miineroHs&iglish  fomi- 
1«M,  wbo  iniTe  been  iwre  for  two  month*.  .  Among  them 
•r?  soiBtt  pertans  more  celebnted  and  honoured  'm  these 
parts  'for- their  hene6c«nce  than  for  their  great  wealth. 
^Lord  E.  attraeted  by  the  accouatt  of  the  wonderfiil  effects  of 
tite  waters,  finds  hniself  nuoh  benefited  b;  (be  use  of  them. 
General  Crawford,  second  husband  of  the  Duchess  of  New- 
castle, is  liere  for  the  second  time.  Fourteen  years  ago 
he  was  cured  in  Bareges  of  a  dreadful  fit  of  the  gout,  and 
out  of  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Author  of  Nature,  and  as  a 
charitable  gift  to  the  unfbrtanate,  he  fotmded  an  annual 
revenue  in  peipetuiiy  of  50  pounds  sterKng  for  the  poor 
n#erers  who  seek  relief  in  the  Royal  Hospital  here.  The 
following  is  a  pleasing  anecdote  of  the  ooble  lord  abtfve 
mentionedt  which  showsiat  once  his  wealth  and  his  gene- 
rosity. Last  week  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  send  for 
one  of  the  first  dentists  in  Paris,  to  pot  his  teeth  in  order. 
The  dentbt  comes;  examines  his  lordship's  mouth,  finds 
that  nothing  is  necessary  to  be  dcme  to  it,  says, '  My  Lord, 
suice  your  mouth  frequently  with  vinegar  and  water,'  and 
gets  agam  into  his  carriage  to  return  l60  leagues  and 
mote  to  Paris,  with  150  Louis-d'ors,  which  his  lordship 
presents  him  fur  having  .given  him  .so  much  trouble  in 
rain.  This  is  surdy  a  InJy  characteristic  English  anec- 
dote." 

.  Pompeii. — ^Lettere  from  Naples  state,  that  thore  is 
•vary  reason  to  hope  that  the  excavations  which  are  pro- 
secuted with  the  greatest  activity  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii, 
will  soon  lead  to  important  discoveries.  The  operations 
carrying  on  in  the  interior  of  the  foram,  have  already  be- 
gun to  lay  (^n  a  Peristyle  of  sis  columns,  which  is  doubt- 
less  part .  of  a  temple.  The  Minister  of  the  interior,  and 
the  Chevalier  Arditi  who  directs  the  excavations,  have  in 
(OBseqaence  of  this  discovery  ordered  the  number  of  the 
workmen  t»be  increased.  The  portico  round  the  Arenaof 
the  AmpUtheatre  b  already  entirely  uncovered.  M. 
Padiglione,  a  skilful  artist,  is  commissioned  to  make  a 
moddl  in  miniature  of  this  monument. 

F«utlier  discoveries  are  also  making  at  Rome,  .in  exca« 
vatiog  round  the  ruins  of  theTempfe  wf  Jumtbb  Sta- 
Tos,  where  the  Literati  have  gained  a  treasure  in  some 
faucriptions  n4iich  fill  up  the  hiatus  in  the  consular  annals 
ketween  die  years  390  and  300.  A.  U.  C. 


TRAVELS  IN  GREECE. 


By  the  htcat  accounts  we  learn,  that  Messrs.  Von 
Stackelbctg,  Von  Hailer,  Bronstedt  and  Cockerell,  are 
•««  at  Rome,  where  they  had  mutually  engaged  to  each 
•tber  to  meet,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  publication 
•f  their  travek  osi  an  entirely  new  plan.  Connoisseurs 
kave  seea  with  admiration  the  richly  furnished  portfolios 
•f  the  accomplished  nobleman.  Von  Stackelberg,  who 
■ot  only  b  a  master  in  the  art  of  landscape  drawing,  and 
4es%ning  after  the  antique,  but  has  executed  most  beauti- 
fully in  black  chalk,  several  ingenious  hbtorical  composi- 
tions, and  alao  designed  all  the  costumes  of  those  coun- 
tries. And  collected  a  great  many  hitherto  unknown 
Jnaeriplions,  and  medals.  M.  Von  Hailer  remained  in 
Greece  after  his  fellow  travellers  had  left  it,  md  was  still 
•k  Constaittiiiople  in  the  beginning  of  the  sununer.  Mr. 
Cockeodl'  MopUyed  the  iatetval   that  dapsed  between 


tlie  termination  of  their  joint  four  years' travels  tlntHtgh 
Greece,  and  the  meeting  of  the  friends  at  Rome,  parSy 
in  studies  relative  to  the  antique  and  the  arts  at  Rome, 
and  partly  in  a  journey  to  Sicily,  where  he  took  the  most 
accurate  measurements  of  the  largest  temples  and  ruin* 
of  theatres,  particularly  at  Agrigentnm  and  Syracuse. 

"  The  great  architect  Cockerell,"  says  a  letter  froia 
Rome,  "  possesses  an  incomparable  treasure  of  ancient  ua« 
published  inscriptions.  His  drawings  of  Greece  surpass 
every  thing  that  we  have  yet  seen  from  that  land  of  tha 
Gods.  He  has  lately  made  an  attenspt  to  arrange  the 
cefebrated  groupe  of  the  family  of  Niobe,  as  it  might 
have  stood  in-  the  frontispiece  of  a  temple,  and  baa 
represented  bis  idea  in  a  well  etched  print  of'hb  owb 
doing.  Many  persons  however  do  not  approve  of  it,  be> 
cause  the  siae  aiid  number  of  the  figures  would  require  bd 
immense  frontbpiece,  and  consequently  an  uncommonly 
large  temple;  and  as  the  countenances  are  besides  almost 
all  turned  upwards,  it  does  not  appear  bow  they  could  be 
seen  from  below."  Professor  Bronstedt  delivered  in  the 
winter  1815  to  l6,  according  to  a  printed  prospectus, 
lectures  upon  his  journey  to  Greece,  wlrich  were  attended 
by  Bishop  Munster,  and  many  other  distingmshed  per* 
sons,  but  dwelling  too  long  on  the  first  part  of  Us 
journey  in  Lower  Italy  and  Epims,  which  was  uncom> 
monly  interesting,  he  could  not  finish  his  account  in  this 
course,  and  promised  bis  auditors  another  course  in  the 
wmter  of  I8l6  to  17,  unless  be  should  depart  for  Rome 
before  that  time.  As  all  the  travellers  have  engaged  not  to 
publnh  any  part  of  their  travels  separately,  it  would  be 
dbhonourable  to  make  any  public  use  of  thcs«  verbal 
communications.  But  from  a  letter  which  Broiutedt 
wrote  from  Copenhagen  on  Sth  April,  18l6,  to  M.  Privy 
Counsellor  Wolf  in  Berlin,  and  which  the  latter  has  printed 
in .  the  first  number  of  the  Literary  Journal,  it  seems  that 
the  travellers  mean  to  follow  an  entirely  new  plan  in  the 
publication  of  their  valuable  collections.  The  work  will 
contain  chiefly  representations  of  the  admirable  works  of 
aculh>turc  found  by  them  at  Athens,  Mgata,  Phigalia,'Ae. 
numoous  architectural  drawings,  aod  an  historicu  desci^ 
tion  and  ej^glanation  of  the  antiquities,  the  copper-pbttea 
of  which  are  to  be  engraved  by  the  first  artbts  in  RonWr 
under  the  eye  of  the  travellers.  Separate  Numbers  are 
to  be  published  upon  the  principal  places.  Thus  the  Num- 
ber iSgina  or  Salamis,  will  contain  every  thing  new  or 
important  which  they  have  to  communicate  couceming 
those  ishmds,  in  respect  either  to  history  or  the  arts ;  in 
the  same  manner  the  Number  Chios,  or  Phigalia.  The 
other  Danish  traveller.  Dr.  Koes,  died  in  the  island  of 
Zante,  while  hb  friend  and  brother-in-law  Bronstedt  was 
in  Asia  Minor ;  and  though  hb  fine  collection  of  mcidala 
was  lost  after  hb  death,  all  his  papers  came  into  Bron-^ 
stedt's  hands.  The  latter  will  direct  what  relates  to  the 
ancient  topography,  accompanied  with  copiomobserva- 
tious  on  the  manners  and  language  of  the  modem  Greeks, 
partly  from  ' his  own  MSS.  and  partly  from  thoseof 
Koes,  which  latter  had  applied  with  admirable  seal  t« 
researches  upon  the  music  of^Greece,  the  results  of  which 
will  be  highly  interesting  to  the  learned  world.  All  these 
in  a  number  of  Archnologioal  and  Philological  observa* 
tions  which  lie  wrote  down  on  that  classic  soil,  wiU  form 
a  part .  of  that  great  work,  and  become  the  most  worthy 
monument  to  the  honor  of  their  greatauthor,  whose  grave  is 
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now  «ov«red  by  a  «miri0  marble  Moue,  <tt  wMebMmf 
Htt*  of  HMderaie  inMsriMd.  < 

DKUX'PONTS  LIBMAKT. 

Itf  'i<  itkk  jdsrioe  (hat  the  uiiiTenity  of  H«(d«)bei^  n- 
jotaao  at  th<  realitDtiaa  of  ■  cowidMable  part  of  th*  cri«- 
brattd  Pakxine  library,  in  tefneqaencc  of  the  VietoHfet 
•f  the  AUietv  and  of  the  snbstfqaent  apfrticatiolf  of  the 
Efliparor  of  Austria,  a*d  the  King  of  PntMtt  to  Hit  Hdt- 
■ess  the  Pope.  B«t  not  to  mention  the  large  proportion 
of  the  HeidcM>erg  Library  which  the  Pop(<  could  not  be 

C vailed  apon  t»  restore,  there  are  ttill  tying  in  France 
ied  in  dust  and  oblivion,  many  valuable  efleets,  be* 
loagiftf  to  tbe  coantries  on  the  Rhine,  which  airait  the 
how  M  their  deliverance^  Amcmg  these  th«  Library^ 
worthy  of  being  tneotioned,  which  the  learned  Duke  of 
Oenx  Ponts,  Joba  I.  founded  in  bi«  capital  in  the  l6th 


This  Library,  tbwagb  Kttte  known  in  foreign  countries, 
was  highly  iMcrcstiBg  to  (cienee  on  acdowit  of  its  iMriift> 
sic  value.  Dtet  Pontt,  indeetf,  saffered  severely  in' the 
SO  years'  war,  and  nrany  of  the  trensores  of  lealming  iren 
lessor  destroyed  by  the  fury  of  the  soMiery,  y«t  stitl  MOO 
volui*ea  of  books  and  aH  the  M8S.  bHongfti^tothi«  Li-^ 
brary  w«s  satedl  Th*  Utter  wot  pffirtttfohrV  impor* 
taat,  as  they  ngardvA  tlie  MMoryof  th«  Palatinate  aMid 
Bsvaria;  they  contained  many  rare  article*,  oollected  by 
tfan  learned  Pritt««  and  hi*  satceBMta,  For  these  150 
yeaH  thes«  valuable  w«rk«  have  been  lost  to  Otrftiany  and 
tat  die  sciences.  Lonis  XIV.  efxpeUed  Frederick  LottiS, 
Bake  of  Dewi  PoMts,  oecnpi^d  his  capital,  and  in<  l677, 
trben  bis  troopa  coaM  no  longer  keep  their  graMMd, 
caaaed  Ae:  city  W  be  pfan^ertd>  and  raVagtd,  MM) 
tfae  libcrar^r  with'  aft  the  HSS.,  to  be  conveyed  Hi  10 
waggons  (o  Rbeims,  i*  CbampagBe,  when  he  made  a  pt«- 
aear  of  them  to  the.  Aiefabishop  of  that*  cify.  Not^'itbu 
standinf  all  tbe  chaHgea  that  the  Ftench  Revoiution  hM 
faradnoed,  k  is  moat  probable  that  the  greatef  part  of 
«his  Library  instill  to  be  foood  at  Rhemn  ar  Pafis«  kifd  it 
were  to  be  wishad,  that  by  th«'  iatefcesaio*  of  wMase 
wwerfhl  nodlator,  tlwse  liteaarf  tnatnree  like  those  of 
l£skldbei|^  migllt  b*  at  knglh  cettoted  tO'th^' native 
aaili 

WiNWR-  Foos.'-'lt  has  nrcentfy  bMtt  awertattfed'tbM 
Acaa  fogs  oontain  a  gRttt  propcrtioa-of  watei^t  bttt  not  id 
•  condensed'  state,  being  kept  suspended  by  tbtr  opposing 
powers  of  the  eleotne  ftaid«  with  whidl  k  is  ohaVged.  A 
•onviaciDg  proof  of  it  waa  aflorded  bv  a  ctariou»  meteoro-' 
l^kal  oeenrsetice  n  Westphalia,  wberCi  the  fog  behig 
immn  by  a  gcntla  norHi-east  whid  agaimt  tbe  trees,,  the 
decttic  fluid  was  attracted,  condematibn  and  ooagahtioa 
Uitk  places  aad  tfae  largest  trses  were  tornupbythn 
nmtSi  by  ^bv  pi«iM»dcfaditg  weight  of  ic«  npotf  tbahr 
biuucfaest 

The  boaiuAnat  it  evidently  a  meteorio  pnxiMt  u|^  tta« 
«uDe>tbeory;  butoirainaoh'stballBr snda. 

QOADKA'rVB'B  crP  THB  ClRCI.B.--'TlM' loBC  dispUtMl 

^nadiatttve  of  the  Chrcit)  is  said  to  beatleilgtfamMovered; 
Gtwyters,  a  bookseUer  at  Rnremoode,  it  goteg  to  pobMtli 
IB  three  langaacea,  (FMttcli^  Dutch,  and  Latta^)  a;  work  of 
wUch  thefeii»«ringi9tbe'titlflhrFtvttch:"LwQ«Mdintafe 
doCeacle,  (mgiodte,  comAattev  et  eousomtr,  iwrentto,  ex^ 
pUqofe,  et  prorCe  h  ftvidMqe,  4e  quatit' nftdioi^r  iif^ 
ftrefltn,  par  J.  MnttcnhM  tbtmu." 


tSoiT*eiiunU.-^^l!iiti9  ate  nMr  f iwe  itUdnki  at  tkb 
(JnNehiiy,  wMcb,  aadw  thtf  bate  of  tbe  nrf«i«tet  Yito 
AnitwaMj  wh6  iMdowty  ^rouittes  its  mieMktt,  and 
nndir  tfae  immecfiate  prttte^on  of  the  faigliest  atnhorttles 
in  Eflgfand,  mattndnk  its  ancieat  repiltatioh' with  iMM 
lustre  than  ever.  It  posslfsses  iH  Wtlket  ate  Afdisiiblogih 
who  is  oapablfe  tff  cbtitinnfaig  Heyhe^s  trttinet  in  that  d^ 
partment,  icttit^tig  u>  tUe  Itittet  idea*  and  res^rcbesih 
that  brsmch,  and  has  juitacqoircMI  in  the  younger  &d>- 
hom,  from  Betiid,  a  itiost  distihgnished  jirrist. 

PROTE08  ANGtiNiJts. — Coufigtidcchi,  ftukiibi  of 
Pbysi«9  in  tbe  University  of  Pavia,  lateh  mlide  a  sbitotMe 
lour  through  Oetmany,  and  «xbibitea  to  the  ituned, 
utatrng  other  thing*  he  hkd,  in  a  bdttte  filled  with  «ait«r, 
a  'living  Proteaa  Anguideos.  It  is  welt  known  that  ihii 
■nphibioiis  anlntal,  (whkfa  i*  of  tirtliiiard  kiiM,  fir*td«>. 
scnbvd  by  y«k  SthtdbAof  Vlentta,  inrisoi,  and  sin«« 
subjected  by  Cfllvler  td  a  pailieukir  imiMmUcnl  «]tani!> 
natiAnO  has  been  dflcM  coufcidered  i&er^y  a*  ad  htcomptete 
Lart^.  It  bto*  do  deteni)in<^  orgnn*  of  sek ;  and  though 
it  faa«  the  internal  constr«ctf6n  of  ab  tfjv,  yet  it  hat*-  M 
mi  tya,  bM  ha6,  at  tfaie  *»«*«  time,  gin»  and  luiaijg*; 
About  six  itaontlMagoConfig^fcilsh'i  in  hiyjo«nfi'«ythr«»ugll 
GariMhia,  (whet«  atowe  these  AilMals  ha^e  hitherto  beM 
foand,  cottcealfed  in  bogg^  -tubten^eout  holc^),  tof- 
ceeded  in  catching  four  of  them  at  once  in  the  grciUo  of 
AdeMMrg.  He  sent  thteC  of  tUeffl- tW  Ifialy  t6  bf' ai^to* 
mically  prepared  and  preac^MI  in  sptriih  of  wine ;  th< 
fourth  bt  ttieA  itith  him  alivt  duriiig  the  iHioM 
jourberf. 

A8*rRot»oiiY.— flVo  wrtfks  by  tbv  grttit  A«tronwHW, 
Mm  Hi^tonymn*  StJbroetei',  wbd  di^d  m  the  S9th  of 
Angu*t  at  Lili^rithal,  have  been  puMhAfd.  He  editiErd 
tbem  hiA««ir  *honly  befbre  Hi*  death.  1.  Observation* 
upon  this^tVH  Cortiet  of  leu,  with  4phrtes;awf;. 
thfl  setJoiMT  pirrt  of  hi*  Rertiibg^phitf  Frag^neht*,  wfakK 
ctmtaiusr  also  ObSerVktiOn*  (Ma  the  plaW^t  V^*ra,  with  i 
platte;,  Id  thfe  pn^fiiee,  tbe  etc>«ll«nt  mart'  de*ctH)«k  ilt 
an  affecting  manner  hi*'  t^vivkl  to  tieW  activity  in  hit 
tempid  c(Hi*ccrat«d'  to  the  I>eitx'<  after  the  entire  rmr  of 
his  pVt^tfy,  and*  hi*  s<!i«hfifi«  e*tabfikhtti(mt.  "At 
oomequeuee  of  a  bartMrou*  *eiitt^n«e;  whtafh  was  execdr*d 
witb  the  laost  iubuttiail  fory,  th«  wholly  innoeent  vlHsgV 
of  Lilienthal  wa^  butnt  doWtt  idOitfat  4ny  previduit 
enquiry.  I  lost  the  whole  of  my  household  furniture, 
with  a  great  loss  for  tbe  booksellers  of  Europe,  namely, 
tfae  only  magatiUfe  rtf  all  uy  work*  Md  writings,  wfaich 
wa*  in  the  hoil*«  of  the' Hith  BaiNff."  (Mr.  Sclkro^r 
himsdf  fi&ed  thiir  oi!c«.)  We  MM  froorH  note,  that  id 
tb(»  6m,  kindled  by  Frtnctt  btrtbarialw,  tfae  mhiMscript 
of  t1i«  second  part  of  th«  CMoifogttipfaio  FilrgiiRnt*,  wkd^ 
Scbroeter  bacl  ahnon  «ntii«ly  coAplctcd,  as  w<ll  a*  iN 
bi*  jotrrtialc  of  the  later  yean,  w«re  a  prey  to  tbe  flanetl 
SchtocfM^  Observatory  wa«  indeed  spafed  bv  tbe  fife';  bbt 
wa*  afewdky*aft«rbr(AicliopeAaud'phiad«f«d  dfevfeiy 
tUinjgt 

.  BiBliS  SooivnaSk  The'  Eibperor  Alexander  hy  Hr- 
tmntti  himself' B*  nmda  in  th*  dutrfbutiott  of  tbe  SacrkI 
Wiitkgs,  that  b*  has  be*toW«d  upon  tbe  Bible  Assocutioii 
at  Sti  PeterslMi^,  ar  most  magitificem  building  for  thl 
pAfpose  of  coaftitnoeB,  and  fitertery  conVenksoea,  iilde> 
p*nd«Bf  of  upvAwds  «f  100,OM  todbl^^  at  vanaiiii  periodic 
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ORIGINAL  LETTERS. 


DAVID  HUM*  TO  THB  COMTBSSe  DB  B00PPLER8, 
Madam, — Had  I  tbe  least  propensity  towards  Super- 
alltioi),  tbe  Ipcldent  yonr  Ladj[ship  mentions  wou'd  have 
reviv'd  that  passion  in  me;  and  1  shou'd  certainly  have 
imaj|in'd,  that  1  w^s  secretly  attended  by  a  Fairy.a  Sylph, 
or  R  good  Genius,  whp  kncy  my  inmost  purposes  and  was 
industrious  to  prevent  my  most  earnest  Intentions  from 
bein^  frustrated.  1  was  a  short  time  in  London  last 
autumn,  when  I  gave  that  Work  to  the  Press,  which  your 
Ladyship  is  pleased  to  mention ;  and  having  a  great  am- 
bitibUj  that  it  shou'd  be  convey'd  to  your  I»an*s,  I  spoke 
to  more  than  one  Person  to  point  out  to  me  some  sure 
Method  for  that  purpose,  but  was  not  able,  to  satisfy 
myself,  before  I  was  oblig'd  to  leave  England.  In  this 
part  of  the  World,  I  found  that  the  War  lay'd  me  umler 
still  greater  dii^cultics  to  procure  a  safe  conveyance  to 
Paris :  but  whether  any  of  my  Friends,  who  knew  the 
Uneasiness,  which  I  had  felt  from  these  Disappointments, 
has  been  more  happy  in  fulfilling  my  Intentions,  is,  what 
f  shall  make  it  mv  Business  to  enquire ;  and  I  surely  owe 
him,  whoever  he  be,  the  greatest  obligations  for  execittiBg 
in  my  Behalf  a  Duty  which  I  was  so  earnest  to  perform, 
und  which  nothing  but  Obstructions,  arising  from  these 
unhappy  Hostilities  between  th^  Nations,  cou'd  have  pre- 
vented me  from  having,  the  Honour  to  fulfill. 

But,  Madam,  what  new  Wonder  is  this  which  your 
Letter  piesents  to  me?  I  not  only  find  a  Lady,  who,  in 
the  Bloom  of  Beauty  and  height  of  Reputation,  can  with- 
draw herself  from  the  pleasures  of  a  gav  Court,  and  find 
Leisure  to  cultivate  the  Sciences ;  but  deigns  to  support 
a  Correspoudence  with  a  Man  of'  Letters  in  a  remote 
Country,  and  tq  reward  his  Labours  by  a  Suffrage  the  most 
agreeable  of  all  others  to  a  Man  who  has  any  sparjk  of 
'generous  sentiments  or  taste  of  true  Glory.  Besides  these 
unusual  circumstances,  I  find  a  Lady,  who,  without  any 
other  advantages  than  her  own  Talents,  has  made  herself 
Mistress  of  a  Xanguage  commonly  esteem'd  very  difficult 
to  strangers,  and  possesses  it  to  such  a  degree  as  might 
give  Jealousy  to  us  who  have  made  it  the  business. of  our 
LivQs  to.  acquire  and  Cultivate  it.  I  cannot  but  congm- 
tolate  my  country  on  this  Incident*  which  marks  the  pro- 
gress made  by  its  Literature  and  Reputation  in  Foreign 
Countries.  My  vanity  would  also  suggest  to  me  some 
share  in  this  happy  event,  did  I  not  reflect  that  your  Lady- 
ahip's  PartiiiUty  towards  my  feeble.Wolings  has  proceeded 
enl^rely,  from  tbe-.  spirit  of  Disinteiestednesq^  which  Leo- 
deavonr'd  to  maintain  in  coapoaingtiiami  B«t.  tbe;  more 
I  must  abate  of  telf<<:onceit  on  this  occasion,  the  meie  I 
find  myself  ohlig|d  to  redouble  my  sentiments  ofGratitmle 
BB/d  Respect  toward^  your  Ladyship,,  wbn  have  been 
plea;^d.  to  confer  so.g^e^t  an.Ifonoqs  upon  me. 

I  aiDy.witb  tbe  true«t.re{^rd,,Mai<rai)9„. 
Your  Lndysbip's  itostobodien)^  and  anst  hivnble  Servant, 

P.  S.  So  iaf  I  hn^  vyrptCfiik  Amiwerto  jqur  Ladyship's 
of  the  29  of  May,  when  I  mis.i^nn  bjoponred  with  yours 
of  tb^  14  of  JnofB..  Gppd'  God  I  Madam,^how  much  1 1%': 
gn^t  ray,  b^ing.  absent  firom  Lowlnn.on  this,  occbuqd^ 
wbicb>:<lFnn.vw  nvik  Qf,w)i«piMwt.nwtaF  ofAbewiingjio,  P^ivon 
my  MgayJifoicyonBBiwoiBwandnfiftng  and  ny>  SnHaem,  I. 


had  ahnost  said  Veacntion^  for  tbe  Virtue  and  Qeniuftnf 
MooBi.  Rousseau.  I  asauie  your  Ladyship  there  is  no 
Man  in  Europe  of  whom  I  have  entertain'd  a  hij^hrr  Id«in» 
and  whom  I  would  be  prouder  to  serve ;  and  as  1  find  bin 
Reputation  very  high  in  EBglwad.  I  hope  every  4>n<'  will 
endcaveur  to  make  him  sensible  of  it  by  Givilitiea  and  by 
Services,  aa  far  as  he  will  accept  of  then.  I  revere  b» 
greatness  af  mind,  which  makes  bim  iy  Obligartions  and 
Dapendnnee;  and  I  haw  tbe  vanity  to  think,  that  thra' 
the  course  of  my  Life,  I  have  eiKleavour'd  to  resenbia 
bim  in  those  Maxims.  But  as  I  have  some  connexions 
with  men  of  Rank  in  London,  I  shall  instantly  write  to 
them  and  endeavour  to  make  them  sensible  of  the  Honour 
Mons.  Rousseau  has  done  us  in  choosing  an  Asylum  ia 
England.  We  are  happv  at  present  iu  a  King,  who  has  a 
taste  for  Literature,  and  I  hope  Mons.  Ri>u.M«a«  will  find 
the  advantage  of  it,  and  that  he  wiU  not  dtsdain  to  receive 
Benefits  from  a  gveai  Monarch,  who  u  sensible  of  hia 
Merit.  I  am  only  afraid,  that  your  Friend  will  find  his 
abode  in  England  not  so  agreeable  as  may  be  wisb'd,  if  h^ 
does  not  possess  the  Language,  which  I  am  afr<iid  is  the 
case:  for  I  never  could  observe  in  his  writings  any  marki 
of  his  acqnaintance  with  the  English  Tongue. 

Tbe  French .  Nation  will  sooi\  regreat  tbe  Lqss  of  .so. 
gl«at  a  man,  and  will  be  sensible,  that  it  is  some  Dislionous  . 
to.  them  to  have  lost  bim.  We  were  in  hopes,  that  Philoso^ 
pfaical  Liberty  had  made  greater  advances  in  that  Country; 
and  such  of  us  as  have  indulg'd  the  Freedom  of  the  Pen, 
bad  Med  be  careful  how  they  entrust  theiv  Pcvmos  to 
such  aa  profess  these  rigorous  MaaioBv  snd  do  iiot  tbinh 
that  any  Indulgence  is  ev«a  due  to  Foreigners^  I  assois- 
yomr  Ladyshi|»  that  ttw  Sleieetkin  gives  me  some  Un- 
easiness :  but  i  will  not  allow  myself  to  think,  that  I  sbaU 
always  be  eondemned  to  adnwe  ^^ou  at  »  Distance,  and  that 
I  sballnever  have  an  opportunity  of  eBJoying  tkut  cenver- 
satiOD,  a(  whose  cbwiiis  I  have  bcaiid.  sneh  frc<|ueal 
apbountsv 


BIOGRAPHICAL  MEWOIRS. 

MONBIGNY  THfi  COMPOSfiR. 

MoNsiONT,  who  is  well  known  in  thb  country  fov'fai* 
cos^)6sitioa»  in  the  Detaetar  and  other  pieco*^  died,  ia 
Paris  a  few  dayis  ago  at  the-  advanced  age  of  SS.  Tbe 
fitliowing  article  relative  to  bis  death  is  extntoted  boat  a- 
Paris  paper  of  tbe  19th. 

"  TIk  justly'  celebrated:  eonpoBR'  to  whom  we  aaa 
indebted  for  the  del igbtfnl  music  of  i>ltfi»  Le  Roi:tt  kt 
J^tumtTi  SfOi  hasi  just  terainatedi  hia  earthly  eareer  at  k 
ivery <  admnced  asfh.  Tbc!  soorat  of  MonaigHyv  W(bo<  shueit 
with  Pbilidor  and  Dnni  the  honour  of  having .  opened  ia 
Fiwcft.tte  nmd  vahieh  Gjretvy  so.suMeB«fiikl^'pttnMd'« 
are.  lanukaUa  fon  tfaein  eheerfid  aint  Gnelrjr  in  bin  ' 
Manoirs  leaders  tbis^  taihirte  a£  jntftice'.  t«>  Mens^iifi 
Though,  be  pneced«d>  Orclr|r''  on  the  Lyria  socne,  tb* 
latttr,.  wilik  the  Lym.'  ifthij.haadl  fiaU  daparted  fes  the- 
.(SsniaL  sboae^.  Ifanccfoith ,  unitcdi  tiieac  infloortaleoai.. 
poaersi  any  rcanri  in;  the  shady  realmsi  o£  Pluto,  the 
niimcks/  o£  Oiphatis.  Tbefper^naeni  of  Feydenu  wha 
afe  their  direct  beirs,  (for  ten  years  after  tbe:  deatb.  of 
Boetst  and  mniicians,  tbeatcioai  compnnits  pay  ao:  tax 
toitbc'  kgUimatg  heirs',  of  Authon)  are  about  to  eaplora: 
Airitbont  seR4>l0  tbeti-  uaariMrieas  chc&-d'<Bn«re»    Wk'  can 
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THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE,  AND 


almost  ikncy  that  the  composers  of  the  Tabletm  parlmHt 
aad  tiie  Deterteur,  are  now  repeating  io  Elysium,  that 
beautiful  trio,  several  lines  of  which  so  well  apply  to 
tfae  theatrical  proprietors. 

"  Nout  VOHt  ROUrirOM." 

"  But  these  geutlemen  cannot  be  accused  of  ingratitude. 
We  yet  remember  the  tears  they  shed  in  honour  of 
Gretry,  on  the  very  stage  of  the  Cipera  Comiqu*.  Their 
dramatic  grief  served  to  inspire  malicious  song  writers 
With  the  following  couplet. 

Notre  Amphion  nous  est  ravi. 
Nous  venuDS  de  pcnlrc  Gr^trj, 

C'est  ce  qui  nuns  Hcrole. 
Mais  tous  les  soirs,  de]>uis  ce  temps. 
Nous  p/euroni  pour  ciuq-millc  francs, 

OcU  cefui  ntmi  contoU, 
Our  Amphion's  loss  all  hearts  deplore, 
Since  Gretry  tunes  his  lyre  ao  more, 

And  that's  what  makes  us  sad. 
But  every  night  since  his  decease, 
,  We  mttp  for  a  hundred  pounds  S' piece ; 

And  that's  what  makes  us  glad. 
"  Whilst  the  performers  are  preparing  for  their  interested 
apotheosis,  M.  Moosigoy  claims  the  regret  of  all  who 
knew  him,  and  has  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  one 
of  our  best  dramatic  composers :  he  was  bom  in  1 729. 
His  fimeral  was  attended  by  a  deputation  from  the  insti- 
tute, to  which  he  was  admitted  after  the  death  of  Gretry." 
WIVES  OF  LITERARY  MEN. 

-Thb  ladies  of  Albert  Durer,  and  Berghem,  were  botli 
shrews,  and  the  former  compelled  that  great  genius  to  the 
bonriy  drudgery  of  bis  profession,  merely  to  gratify  her 
own  sordid  passion.  At  length,  in  despair,  Albert  ran 
awav  from  his  Tisipbooe:  s^  weedled  bim  back,  and 
not  long  afterwards  he  fell  a  victim  to  ber  iiirious  disposi- 
tion. He  died  of  a  broken  heart !  It  is  told  of  Berghem's 
%rife,  that  she  would  not  allow  that  excellent  artist  to 
quit  bis  occupation  ;  and  she  contrived  an  odd  expedient 
to. detect  bis  indolence:  the  artist  worked  in  a  room 
above  her ;  ever  and  anon  she  roused  him  by  thumping  a 
stick  against  the  cttling,  while  the  obedient  Berghem 
answered  by  stamping  his  foot,  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Berghem 
that  he  was  not  napping ! 

Tbe  wife  of  Barclay,  author  of  Tie  Argaut,  consider- 
ed herself  as  the  wife  of  a  demi-god.  This  appeared 
glaringly  after  his  death ;  for  Cardinal  Barberini  having 
erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  tutor,  next  to 
the  tomb  of  Barclay,  Mrs.  Barclay  was  so  irritated  at  tbi«, 
that  she  demolished  his  monument,  brought  home  his 
bust;  and  declared  that  tfae  ashes  of  so  j^reat  a  genius  as 
ber  husband  should  never  be  placed  beside  so  villainous 
a  pedagogue. 

Tbe  wife  of  Rdialt,  when  her  husband  gave  lectures  on 
the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  used  to  seat  herself  on  these 
days  at  the  door,  and  refused  admittance  to  every  one 
sbsbbily  dressed,  or  who  did  not  discover  a  genteel  air. 
So  convinced  was  she  that  to  be  worthy  of  bearing,  the 
lectures  of  her  hnsband,  it  was  proper  to  appear  fashion- 
able. In  vain  our  good  lecturer  exhausted  himself  in 
lelliBjg  ber  that  fortune  does  not  always  give  fine  clothes 
to  pbiloBopbers. 

Mlmasius's^fe  was  a  termagant ;  and  Christina  said 
she  admixed  his  patience  more  uau  his  erudition,  married 
to  such  a  shrew.    Mrs.  Salmasius,  mdced,  considered 


herself  as  the  -  queen  of  science,  because  ber  husband  was 
acknowledged  as  sovereign  among  the  critics.  She  boast- 
ed she  had  for  ber  husband  the  most  learned  of  all  the 
nobles,  and  the  most  uoble  of  all  the  learned.  Our  good 
lady  always  joined  the  learned  conferences  which  he  held 
in  his  study.  She  spoke  loud,  and  decided  with  a  tone 
of  majesty.  Salmasius  was  mild  in  his  conversation,  but 
the  reverse  in  his  writings,  as  our  proud  Xantippe  con- 
sidered him  as  acting  boieath  himself  if  he  did  not  pour 
out  his  abuse,  and  call  every  one  names. 

The  philosophical  worid  Ument  the  desth  of  Klap- 
BOTH.lhe  celebrated  Chemist,  on  the  1st  of  this  month. 

Sir  Gregor  M'Gregor,  whose  services  in  the  cause  of  the, 
patriots  in  South  America  are  so  recent,  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Captain  Daniel  M'Gregor  of  Inverarderan,  near 
Killin,  Breadalbane,  a  very  amnible  man,  and  long  an  ■ 
officer  b  India.  His  mother  was  eldest  daughter  of  .the 
late  Dr.  Adam  Austin,  a  physician  of  great  respectability 
in  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Hon.  Ann  Sempill,  daughter  of 
tfae  late  Lord  Sempill,  by  both  of  whom  he  is  nearly  relat- 
ed to  many  of  the  first  families  in  Ejigland.  Sir  Gregor  is 
under  thirty  years  of  age. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  LEARNED  SOCIETIES, 
DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN. 

OxFOBD. — ^The  Congregations  for  Granting  Graces  and  con- 
ferring Degrees,  during  the  remainder  of  Lent  Term,  are  ap- 
pointed lor  Th.  and  Sa.  6tb,  isth  Feb.  W.  F.  Sa.  5th,  I4tb,  and 
29th  March. 

The  degrees  are  granted  of  M.  D.  on  Joseph  Ilurlock,  B.  M. 
ufWaJUm:  B.  C.L.  Mr.  Charles  Mayo,  St.  Mn't;  M.  A. 
Revds.  William  Wilson,  Wadkam,  Grand  Compounder,  Wil- 
liam  Sturt,  Chriit  Chunk,  William  Hopkins,  Oriel,  George 
Cuming  Ilasblcigh,  Neto  College,  Messfk.  Edward  More,  and 
William  Bradley,  Brauntiou;  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Handlcy 
Norris,  M.  A.  of  Ptttr  Honte,  Cambridge,  is  admitted  aii 
eundem. 

CAMBftiooE. — At  the  Batcfoeiors  of  Arts  commencement, 
I8tb  January,  no  less  than  143  were  admitted  to  that  degree ; 
of  these,  there  were  37  from  Trinity;  31  St.  Jokn$i  11 
Queen's ;  Pembroke  Hall,  and  Emanuel,  10  each,  &c. 

'  The  degree  of  M.  A.  has  been  conferred  on  Revds. '  Edward 
Owen,  St.  J»hn'»;  A.  Burnaby,  Jam,  and  Thomas  Manners 
Sutton,  Trinity. 

The  Revda.  8.  Carr,  B.A.,  and  J.B.  Graham,  B.  A.  of  Queen's, 
are  elected  Foundation  Fellows  of  that  Society.  -  - 

The  Mineralogical  Lectures,  by  Profesaor  Clarke,  cow> 
nience  ou  tho  last  Tuesday  in  February. 

HioHLAND  Society.— Prince  Blucher  has  accepted  his  bono, 
rary  election.  At  their  last  meeting,  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq. 
stated  the  progress  of  the  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Gaelic  to  b« 
very  flatlenng  to  Scottish  Literature.  Their  fifth  volume  of 
TranscurtioDS  is  ready  for  publication; 

GsaMAiir. — ^The  Society  of  Emulation  at  Liegi,  lately 
crowned  in  a  public  sitting  the  successful  Essay  on  the  im- 
portant subject  offered  for  competition  in  1813,  viz.  <■  2'kt  de' 
ttruetioH  ythe  PUtiUt  iniuriou*  lo  'cuUttation,"  The  successful 
candidate  M.'  Yuart,  Member  of  the  French  ■  Institute,  and 
Professor  of  Rural' Economy  at  Alfort,  was  made  an  honorary 
member,  and  an  extraordinary  medal  was  decreed  to  him. 


THE  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

KING'S  THEATRE.    ' 

The    Opera  of  Gritelda,  or  La  virti  in  timent*,  has  been 

twice  performed  at  this  Theatre  iince  our  former  report.    At 

it  was  brought  out- last  seaaon.  we  sball  not  detain  our  reader* 

with  an  outliae  of  its  fable,  which  exhibits  an  inuoceut,  swvet* 
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tempcrad  pemsuit girl,  niwried to anltalimn  Otandee,  who hai 
ttkux  the  wtaiin.ti»  f«t  herattadMoent  and  obedience  to  a  ra- 
tiety  of  $evcie  t«sU,  incladine  a  pretended  divorce,  and  the 
cmel  mandate  to  dress,  •with  her  own  hands,  the  nuptial  b«l 
for  her  supposed  successor  in  the  affections  of  her  husband.  All 
these  trials  «he  submits  to,-  with  a  good  grace  and  resignation 
tnily  surprising  to  persons  of  any  matrimonial  experience— 
Oh  a  MC  omaei/— and,  by  way  of  reward,  poor  Gnselda  is  once 
more  restored  to  her  Lord's  bed  and  board,  upon  which  the 
chorus  vety  properly  proclaims  the  moral 

"  Ed  npprendi  nfni  mltra  mogUe 

Da  Grittlda  it  mo  Dover r 

the  curtain  dropping  with  a  balanced  whisper  of  pious  "jtmeii" 

and  indignant  ejaculations  of  "  Sluf  from  parties  concerned 

among  the  audience.  '  -       ,      .        -j     j 

The  Music  of  this  Opera  is  at  first  somewhat  languid  and 
liear»,  but  improves  greatly  in  its  progress,  (as  if  the  Com- 
poser, who,  perhaps,  is  a  married  mao,  had  gradually  become 
■enxlble  of  the  m<iral  importance  of  his  subject  to  the  present 
and  future  generations,)  so  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  Gritelda, 
although  not  the  best  of  Paiii's  worlcs,  is  certainly  a  fine  com-" 
position.  The  part  of  Griselda  introduced  Madame  Fodor  for 
the  first  time  thia  season,  on  which  occasion  she  was  greeted 
with  the  rapturous  acclamations  due  to  so  accomplished  a 
singer.  This  lady,  in  our  opinion,  unites  almost  every  kind 
of  excellency  of  which  the  art  she  professes  is  susceptible  :  a 
beautiful  voice,  perfectly  even  iu  all  its  extent,  great  execu- 
tion, and  a  chastenws  «f  taste  free  from  every  species  of  man- 
nerism and  afleeution.  Her  acting  is  eonally  natural, 
especially  in  the  romic  walk,  in  which,  ceruinly,  she  appears 
to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Among  her  Songs  in  this  Opera,  she  particularly  excelled  in 
the  Duett  with  Naldi, "  V  Amgel  the  $ta  ml  nido.''  This  mas- 
terpiece ofPaiir,  shesang  with  the  same  feehng 'of  chaste  sim- 
plicity, which  inspired  the  pen  of  the  composer:  and  the  Re- 
ciiativo  obbligalo  Si  Gritelda,  with  the  succeeding  Aria, 
excited  the  delight  and  admiration  of  the  whole  house. 

Signor  Crivem,  as  the  Mareheie,  did  not  quite  satisfy  the 
high  expectations  which  his^evious  performance  in  La  Pene- 
hpe  had  warranted  us  to  entertain.  He  was  not  in  such  fine 
voice;  and  in  his  singing  as  well  as  acting,  a  sameness  and 
languor  were  observable,  which  seemed  to  bespeak  a  dislike  of 
the  part,  or  indisposition.  Mr.  Naldi  performed  the  old  Shep- 
herd with  his  accustomed  humor  and  dramatic  experienrc, 
although .  upon  the  whole,  his  conception  of  the  character  was 
not  sufficiently  in  low  life.  As  a  buno, .  h«  frequently  ap|iears 
to  us  too  neat  and  genteel.  In  the  old  Gentleman  he  is  always 
admirable.  JVIadaue  Pasta<gains  on  our  favor :  she  showed 
considerable  humor  in  the  part,  of  Lisetta,  and  sang  the 
scuffing  Diiett  with  Madame  Fodor,'  in  the  second  act,  ex- 
tremely well,  although  the  scene  was  on  her  part-susceptible 
of  a  stroqgvr  .decree  of  animation  and  jealous  spite.-— Our 
countrvwoman,  Miss  Hughes,  appeared  for  the.  first  time  on 
the  ttalian  Sta^  in  tlia  ciraracter  of  the  ^Duchess.  Her  merits,' 
as  a  Poncert-siDger,  are  well  known,  and  as  an  actress  in  a 
foreign  language,  this  iehut  was  not  unfiivorsble.  In  her  comic 
scenes  a  tinge  of  affectation  was  perceptible,  which  no  doubt 
proceeded  from  a  desire  to  do  the  utmost  justice  to  her  part, 
and  which  a  greater  familiarity  with  ber  present  line  will 
probably  obliterate.  A.  Bravura,  apparently  interpolated  for 
ner  sake,  was  much  .applauded.— The  Basso  of  Signor  Angri- 
sani  in  the  ^aborate  JSa«/e,  and  other  pieces  in  parts,  was 
effective  and  corrected :  in  his  accompamrocnts  he  certainly 
appears  to  greater  advantage  than  in  single  Songs. 

The  Ballet  of  LapartiedcChatu  i  IfeMri  QfuAre,  produced 
last  season,  has  a|so  b^n  twice  performed  this  week.  The 
story  on  which  it  is  founded,  has  «o  frequently  and  in  such 
Tarious  wa_ys,  been  introduced .  upon  the  Stage,  that  the  only 
novelty  in  its  re-appearance  is  the  loyal  torn  of  ideas  which  has 
once  more .  brougnt  re  Jioi  na/Joal  into  iashion  with  -  our  neigh- 
l>oUrs.    In  point  of  composition,  and  inventioa  therefore  this 


Ballet  has  little  to  recommend  itself.  The  Dancing  is  properiy 
diversified  and  satisfiustory,  and  the  return  of  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Baptiste,  who  have  prominent  parts  in  this  Ballet, 
has  added  considerably  to  the  strength  of  the  oampmy.  Th« 
fimtrmAtty  aiso»  are  numerous  eneogh,  expert,  and  wril 
tr«ned.  The  mirror  scene,  in  whkb  Parisot  once  debghloA 
the  visitors  of  this  Theatre,  has  been  revived  in  this  piece,  and 
allotted,  principally,  to  Madame  Leon,  who,  with  her  ^dowfr/s," 
affords  an  interestinig  spectacle  of  Saltatorian  tactics.  Tlys 
scene  is  altogether  nMtly  imagined ;  for  the  delusive  reflection 
is  not  confioml  to  Madame  Leon  ;  several  other  persons  wIm 
pass  by  the  mirror,  casuall;f  as  it  were,  having  equally  their 
image  repeated  by  these  mimic  catoptrics. 


FRENCH  DRAMA. 

THEATRE  DELA  GAITE, 

nasi   HEFRESBVTATIOV  OP  "  LA  PIBCE  SAKS  a". 

In  this  piece,  which  was  lately  brought  out  atthe  7^Im/iv 
deVorieiit,  the  letter  A  never  once  occurs.  It  resembles  the 
literary  absurdities  common  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
king  potrins  were  written  in  which  a  particular  letter  was  some- 
times proscribed,  and  at  othef  times  compelled  to  apprur  alt 
the  commencement  or  middle  of  each  verse.  The  auttiura  had 
only  to  boast  of  creating  for  themselves  a  difficulty  which  it 
was  no  merit  to  overcome— Di^i'iiw  nugiiitudere  indvtgenltr 
ilulHitimum  eit. 

The  author  of  the  present  piece,  h  owevcr,  proesses  to  have 

2uite  another  object  than  that  of  reviving  this  barbaruus  taste. 
)n  the  contrary  be  announced  in  an  advertisement  hix  inten- 
tion thus : — "  1  have  calculated  that  the  vowel  a  is  found  in 
nearly  one-tl<ird  of  the  words  which  serve  to  express  our  ideas : 
— let  us  then  prove  the  richness  of  our  language  by  producing 
a  piece  from  which  that  letter  shall  be  excluded." 

According  to  the  story,  Don  Roberto,  of  Seville,  has  a  daugh- 
ter, who,  from  some  circtrntstaoces,  not  explained,  has  deter-- 
mined  to  marry  Don  Felix,  a  gentleman  whom  she  hafi  never 
seen.  In  order  to  turn  her  from  thisfiincy,  Don  Roberto  re- 
vives tn  intrpduce  to  his  daughter,  under  the  name  of  Don 
Felix,  another  nan,  whose  business  is  tn  disgust  her  with 
the  match.  Don  Felix,  liowever,  contrives'to  get  himself 
introduced  tu  Don  Roberto  under  another  name,  and  is  employ- 
ed as  his  agent  for  the  purpose  the  old  gentleman  has  in  view. 
This  sort  of  intrigue  is  common  enough  to  the  sta^e,  and  it 
may  be  supposed  that  its  result,  like  that  of  every  other  of  the 
same  kind,  was  to  be  the  marriage  of  the  lovers ;  but  the  op- 
ponents of  the  piece  were  numerous  and  noby,  and  it  was  not 
heard  to  an  end.  In  fact  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than 
the  scenes  which  were  suffered  to  De  represented ;  and  besides 
the  insipidity  of  the  dialogue,  the  performers  were  constantly 
embarrassed  in  their  action  from  the  fear  of  pronouncing  tlie 
tatal  vowel.  One  of  the  actresses  on  entering  said — Ctt 
jeumt*  t€  mmt  amtaa:  pereeiving  that  she  had  violated  the 
author's  rule,  she  qinckly  substituted  AmtCm;  thus  fitting  rid 
of  the  a  without  correcting  the  expression. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  the  author,  who  styles  himself 
amano/leUen,ihotM  hav'e  commenced  hostilities  onihe  first 
of  all  letters,  and  seek  to  banish  with  amour,  beauti,  graea, 
attraiti. 

The  audienea  naturally  thought  that  appUu$ei  and  tr»vo$ 
were  proscribed  by  the  spirit  of  the  piece,  and  actinfron  the 
principle  of  the  Lu  Talienu,  were  sufficiently  liberal  in  their 
application  of  hiuet  and  cffofft. 


GERMAN  DRAMA. 


VANDYKE'S  COUNTRY  LIFE.    I^pn^tuar  BUtigtr. 

To  make  anecdotes  of  painters  the  sulyects  of  diamaiic  repw- 
sentation  has  been  frsquentlv  UteniptM  with  success  on  the 
smaller  French  theatres.    This  atlemft  has  lately  beev  eie- 
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«»ta<l  bv  Castelli  in  Raptwel,  and  by  Oclenschlacger  in  Correg- 

fjiot  tu  itie  higher  class  of  Drama,  nay  even  to  a  kiad  of  trasedf . 
t  wasi  reservtd  for  the  Onaden  stage  to  exccHte  a  piece  of  this 
Atscrtption  Ml  inttiiistcally  exreUent,  and  so  admirably  ((ut  up, 
tfaat  ibe  refvesentatiMi  may,  vitkout  beiitaiion,  be  considered 
•a  on*  of  the  most  periect  that  ne  Itave  seen  far  a  long  time 
VBoii  <iiir  stage.  This  was  really  the  case  witb  fandifk»'t 
Lfff  u  th*  Camtlrg  (Vaiidyks  Land  Leben)  which  was  reccntiy 
parfumii)  at  the  Court  Theaue  in  Dresden. 

Piedcrtck  Vint  has  ada|Med  t»  th«  stage  an  Anecdote  of 
Ike  ewtly  i^ears  of  Vandylce^  thus  refale4  in  tlie  Lives  of  CelC' 
bnitfd  Paintcca..  Vandyke  kavint  been  invited  to  Savcliiwm, 
a  village  in  the  neigMourhood  t?  Brussets,  to  paiiM  a  bol;y 
ftmtly,  as  an  altar-piece  for  the  cfanxcfa  of  that  pisce,  feli  in 
love  with  a  handsonte  cottnlry  girl,  and  introduced  her  portrait 
in  the  picture.  At  the  same  tnne  he  paintfed  also  the  PatroD 
Saint  of  the  Villa^  the  Bishop  Martin,  as  a  warrior  riding  on 
a  grey  horse.  This  was  ihe  horse  which  Vandyke  himself  rode, 
and  iiad  been  given  him  by  his  master  Rnbens,  at  Antwerp, 
in  return  for  some  pictures  painted  by  Vandyke,  amoiig  which 
was  the  portrait  of  Helena  Fonuaas,  the  second  wife  of  Rubeas. 
Upon  this  simple  foundation,  the  rich  fancy  of  the  poet  has,  in 
ft  masterly  manner,  cnustnicted  his  plot.  His  object  was  nc< 
tbiog  less  than  to  represent  the  Risraan  school  in  eentinued 
contrast  with  the  Flcmish,and  thus  interweaving  the  dramatic 
intereht  with  the  pictorial  (if  we  may  so  express  ourselves)  to 
furnish  a  Double  Exhibition  for  the  friends  of  Art, — (so  he  him- 
self desires  his  piece  to  be  called)  with  all  the  charms  of  an 
exuberant  fancy.  Truly  a  difficult  task.  The  o>>)ect  of  the 
soei  being  such  as  the  inMority  of  the  audience,  even  in  Dres- 
den, cannot  be  supposed  able  to  comprehend ;  the  author  is  as 
it  were  compelled  to  inform  his  auctience.  The  first  act  is  there- 
fore only  preparative — a  kind  of  prologue,  by  which  the  poet 
really  succeeds  in  excitine  general  interest  in  favor  of  this  new 
species  of  drama.  On  ttie  rising  of  the  nirtain  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  painting  raera  of  tlie  great  Rubeas.  The  Raphael 
of  Flanders  is  standing  at  his  ease.  Soob  after  enters  Helena 
ForniHO.s  his  second  wife,  when  we  learn  that  Vandyke,  ihti 
fiavoritc  ot  both,  has  indeed  set  off  for  Italy  on  his  master's 
highly-praised  gKy  horse,  but  has  loitered  fur  some  months  at 
Savelihem,  churned  by  the  lieaaty  of  a  country  girl.  A  Roman 
kiught,  named  Naoni,  with  his  benotiful  niece  Paola,  who  is 
to  take  Uie  vow  asa  mm,  havo  been  inforfned,.on  tlieir  journey 
to  Brussels  to  visit  Rubens,  of  Vandyke's  adventure,  and  re- 
solve now  to  dissolve  the  charos,  and  by  arousing  a  better  spirit' 
in  Vandyke,  to  fetoncite  bins  with  Rubens,  wIm  is  filled  with 
aoger  at  the  fault  of  his  favorite.  The  Romans  write  these 
circumstances  to  him  from  Brussels.  Helena  soothes  the 
angry  lion,  and  appeases  his  anger  by  flattery  and  potting 
bun  in  mind  of  his  mother.  Paul  and  Albert,  Rubens'  two 
tons,  enter,  giving  a  living  rcprescnlMion  of  the  cricbrated' 
picture  of  the  sons  of  Rubens  in  one  gallery ;  a  pleasing  fansily 
sc^ue  completes  the  conquest  of  tbK  paintecV  anger,  and  leads' 
him  to  the  deteriuinatioB  to  go  hinseif  to  Savelthem.  We  now 
koow  th^o^ect  ia  view.  It  is  to  disencfaaat  Vandyke,  and 
gain  him  for  the  sublimar  walk  of  Itafian  art.  With  the 
second  act  begins  the  action  itself.  A  Flemish  church  festival' 
presents  to  us  its  raetley  scene  of  busy  Itts.  We  recognise  in 
the  most  diversified  groupes  the  two  finest  Tenien  of  our  gai- 
lery.  The  lively  circling  dance  which  Vandyke  leads  e£F  with 
bis  mistress,  Lenchia'  liumprecht,  the  Justice's  daughter, 
ia  interrupted  by  the  entranae  of  the  Chevalibr  Nanni  and-  his' 
richly-dressed  niece„whe,  at  the  request  of  the*  JastieB>.fiUs  a 
goblet  of  wine  and  presents  it  to  Vaudjeke,  to  whom  tlie  whole 
village  wishes  to  show  its  respect  on  this  St.  Martin's  Day,  tlie- 
anniversary  of  the  Patron  Saint.  An  ironical  doubt  of  the 
Chevalier's  now  first  plenty  a  thonr  in  th«hr%a8t  of  Vandyke. 
It  cannot  be  our  object  here  ta  develope  the  progress  of  the' 
aetien,  scene  by  scene.  We'conlent  ourselves  with  the  assur- 
aac»  that  tfae  peet  has  eomfrietely  succeeded^  b^  ingenieusly- 
centrived  motivesj  yefc  rightly' deducedifrotii  the  given  siMMtieni 
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I  Lenchinis  used  by  the  country  people  for  Helena. 


and  the  characters  of  the  principal  actoN,.in  leading  the  afie*- 
tionate  young  Woman  to  give  up  Vandyke,  and  the  latter  to 
depart  for  the  great  Temple  of  the  Arts  beyond  the  Alps;  so 
that  necessity  seems  to  have  dissolved  the  knot  which  was- 
arbitrarily  tied.  This  is  the  necetaary  and  proper  dtoot- 
ment,  every  body  wiH'  confess,  who  weighs  aU  the  ciraim- 
stances,  and  carefully  follows  the  poet,  in  &e  delicaw  thread  ef 
bis  artiticid  web. 

It  is  doubtless  bo  ordinary  preiae,  wlicn  it  can  be  proved^ 
that  in  a  piece  where  twenty-eight  persons  are  namal  in  the 
Dramatis  Persons,  hardly  a  single  one  can  be  wholly  dis- 
pensed with ;  and  that  the  appearance  of  the  most  of  them  is. 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  play. 


INTEUJGENCE, 

LITERARY  AND  SCTENTIFIC. 

A  new  Farce  (written  by  a  gentleman  of  Edinburgh)  called 
Th*  SpaniMh  Inn,  is  shortly  to  be  brought  out  at  tliat  theatre. 

The  Fictorial  world  are  now  giving  the  last  tint  to  their  pre- 
,dUction%  preparatory  to  the  Somerset  House  exhiliilLon. 

The  Musical  toorU  look  forward  with  expectation  to  the  en- 
suing lectures  of  Doctor  Crotch. 

We  shall  from  time  to  time  present  our  readers  with  Attr^ 
nomiral  Sketclie$  from  Mr.  Millingten's  Lectures,  at  the  Surrty 
institution. 

LcevoLDO  SEmASTiam,  a  Roman  priest,  is  brinpng  forward 
fur  publication  in  England,  a  New  Translation  into  Latin,  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  m  which  he  professes  not  only  to  correct 
all  editions,  not  allowed  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  even  the 
Fii4ea/«  itself. 

Ine  Royid  Institutiett  Lectures  are  aboet  te  commence  for 
the  season ;  on  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  Ancient  Architecture,. 
Botany,  Drawine.  Painting,  &c.  &c. 

The  election  of  a  secretary  to  the  Society  of  Aits,  takes  ptaoe 
in  a  few  days. 

A  new  and  most  important  improvement  in  the  preparation 
of  Flax  will  shortly  be  laid  before  the  public,  by  which  great 
saving  of  materials  and  expense  will  be  effected,  and  labor  pnK 
videdTor  an  immense  number  of  those  wlw  are  now  without  it. 

IN  THE  PRESS. 

Apicius  Redirtvus ;  or  the  Cook's  Oracle, 

A  New  French  Grammar;  byC.  P.  Wbitaker. 

The  Club ;  in  a  Dialogue  between  Fatherand  Son.  Reprint,. 
&e.  by  James  Pockle. 

NEW  BOORS. 

Two  SIrebcheB  of  France,  Belgium>  and  Spa:  during  tlie 
Summers  of  1771,  and  I8t4. 

Traasaetions  of  the  Horticultural  Society.    Part  IV.  Vol.  II. 

Armata ;  a  fiagnient. 

Favorites,  Beauties,  and  Amours,  of  Heory  of  Windsor.  By 
.a  Vetdurer  of  Windsor  Forest. 

Thotesl^'s  DucatUB  Leodicnsis,  9  vols,  folio ;  9nd  editiori, 
with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Dr.  Wbitaker,  14^  guineas; 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Should  Cimtemptrary  Jauntall  glean  from  the  paga  oftK* 
Utsrary  Gazett^  wt-  tmH  that  tkof  wM  htv*  iHe  kindhem 
id  ewoTs  the  $onrcefromu^ienfe ntdt tatraett  att  ierxMi. 

Altintelttgemvofa  LUerary  NalmnwHlbe  grutrfU^  rtcefeed,. 
ti^mMtyfiom  Cffficial  Oentletnett  conneettd  »Hk  learned  Soeie- 
tiaand  hutUutiont  f  attoetlatfrom-Boi^aeBert,  PtAiUKert,.^; 

We  Aner  from  Jiivored  sttA'  sir  el^antpoetk  trandttUm^fiom 
the  German  of  Schiller;  but  have' to- regret  that  the  prenurtr  qf 
matter  oblige*'  ut  to  defer  it  until  our  next  pubtitatfan. 

We  are  terry  to  Kate  rerehed  c&nmlaintt  retpetting  the'  iVce- 
■guUip  deHvery  of  the  I\M  Number  of  the-  Litermy  Gaxetfe  ;  *«t 
-reToeiroar  fiiendt  and  Skbteriberr,  theuld  tkeir  own  NhtcslHeH 
dmppmnttkenr,  to  dl^tet'  l««fr  orritirT  tVWKttn  and  Pxuisit, 
at  the  Office,  li9,  Strand. 
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SATURDAY,  FEB.  8,    1817. 


PRI^E  l8. 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

-  -    ' 

FEMALE   TOURISTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette. 
Sir,  Your  mention  of  the  Travels  of  Her  Royal 

Highuess  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in  the  first  Number  of 
jrour  jironitsiiig  publication,  calls  to  my  recollection  two 
English  Ladies,  whose  Iraveb  in  Asiatic  Turkey  would 
afford  the   highest  gratification,    if  tliey  shall    ever    be 
published.     'I'lie  first  is.  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  daughter 
of  the  late  Earl  SUuhope,  and  niece  to  the  illustrious  Pitt, 
whose  daily  companion  she  was,  and  to  whom  she  was  not 
more  united  by  the  ties  of  blood,  than  by  her  inteUectual 
qualities.    An  article  respecting  her  ladyship  was  publbb- 
ed  some  time  ago,  from  the  Paris  papers,  in  one  of  the 
daily  prints  ;  but  as  many  of  your  readers  uever  saw  it, 
and  a^  it  contaius,  I  believe,  some  inaccuracies,  it  may 
perhaps  be  agreeable  to  mention  further  particulars  herw. 
After  the  death  of  her  great  imcle,  she  retired  for  some 
tunc  mto  the  mountains  of  North  Wales  to  recover  lier 
health,  which  had  suffered  extremely.    She  afterwards  re- 
solved to  travel ;  and  the  Contbent  of  Europe  being  at 
that  time  inaccessible  to  the  English,  she  embarked  with 
several  servants,  and  a  young  physician  in  whose  skill  she 
placed  great  confidence,  for  Malta :  thence  she  went  to 
Constantmopic,  where  she  resided  for  some  time  in  a 
pleasant  country-bouse  on  the  Bospbonis.     There  she  was 
seized  with  an  irresistible  inclination   to  visit  Palesthie, 
which  she  immediately  gratified.     Off  the  Isle  of  Rhodes 
she  suffered  shipwreck,  and  escaped  with  great  difficulty, 
in  a  boat  which  the  Captain  hoisted  nut.  upon  a  barren 
rock,  where  she  seemed  exposed  to  perish  by  fiuniae.  The 
following  day,  however,  an  English  ship  appeared,  which 
took  her  on  board,  and  conveyed  her  m  safety  to  Syria. 
Here  she  made  excursions  in  all  directions,  partly  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Bruce,  who  was  concerned  in  the  esoape 
of  Lavalette.    For  many  years  she  wandered  about  among 
the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Balbec,  and  in   the  Vallies  of 
Lebanon.    As  she  lived  for  mouths  together  on  nothing 
but  rice  and  water,  and  entirely  accustomed  herself  to  the 
frugal  way  of  life  of  the  Eastern  nations,  she  became,  from 
being  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  her  sex,  one  of  the  most 
robust.    According  to  the  latest  accounU  which  she  has 
written  to  her  family  in  England,  she  is  now  at  the  head 
of  three  tribes  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  pay  her  the  most 
perfect  homage,  as  to  a  being  of  a  superior  order ;  and  as 
she  is  elegantly  formed,  and  an  admirable  horsewoman, 
they  often  tell  her  she  deserves  to  be  Sultana.    She  ur- 
gently invites  some  fiivorite  frieuds  of  her  former  acquaint- 
ance ia  Euglfwd  to  ^oin  ber  in  the  Vallies  of  Lebanon,  and 
declares  that  she  will  never  leave  the  pure  skies  of  those 
southern  climes  to  return  to  the  smoky  and  cloudy  atmos- 
phere of  Ea^land.    If  she  would  write,  or  if  she  only  had 
somebody  with  her  who  could  record  the  results  of  her 
JMcarches  and  her  observations,  we  should  learo  partitu- 
ters  respecting  Syria  aad  Arabia,  of  fchich  Cassas^nd 


Volney  never  dreamt.  We  have  reason  to  fear,  however, 
that  there  is  but  little  room  to  entertain  any  hopes  of  this 
kind.  The  other  lady  I  mean,  is  the  amiable  and  accom- 
plished Mrs.  Rich,  wife  of  the  learned  Englbh  Resident 
•it  Bagdad,  Claudius  Rich,  Eiq.  whose  valuable  collection 
of  Oriental  MSS.  is  so  justly  celebrated.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  the  true  heiress  of 
the  spirit  and  learning  of  her  father.  From  Bombay, 
whither  she  went  with  her  father  firom  England,  she  follow- 
ed her  husband  to  Bagdad.  In  1S14  she  travelled  from 
Bagdad  bv  land,  t>y  way  of  Anadoli  and  Constantinople 
to  England;  add  in  October  18:5,  returned  by  way  of 
Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor,  back  to  Bagdad.  Sbe 
travelled  almost  the  whole  of  the  land  journey  oik  horse' 
back,  and  made  the  most  interesting  observations.  What 
an  exquisite  enjoyment  would  it  afford  to  tiie  whole  Euro- 
pean public,  if  only  the  letters  were  publislwd  which  she 
^vrote  to  her  father  in  Elngland  during  this  journey ! 
I  am.  Sir,  Your's,  H.  L. 

SHERIDAN'S   RIVALS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gatette. 

Sir.         In  reading  over  the  Life  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  re- 
cently published  by  Dr.  Watkins,  I  was   forcibly  struck 
witli  an  idea  wliich,  as  a  literary  specukition,  may  perhaps 
not  be  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  of  your  publication.    Men- 
tion is  there  made  of  a  finished  Comedy,  called  A  Trip  to 
Bath,  left  by  Mrs.  Sheridan,   mother  to  the  subject  of 
the  biography,  at  her  death.   Mrs.  Sheridan  is  well  known 
to  the  world  as  a  literary  character,  from  the  Memoirs  of 
Sidney  Biddulph,  from  her  tale  of  Nouriahad,  and  from 
two^  Comedies,    The    Discovery  and  The  Dupe,  acted 
during  her  life-time.     In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
her  husband,  from  Blois,   in  October.  1764,  faesays^ 
"  Mrs.  Sheridan  hss  finished  a  Comedy,  which  1  think  an 
excellent  one,  mck  and  span  new  throughout." — Again, 
in  a  subsequent  letter  he  says :  "Mrs.  Sheridan  has  written 
a  Comedy,  called  A  THp  to  Bath,  in  which  some  gtlod 
judges  in  Engfaind  find  a  great  deal  of  merit."-<-And  in  re- 
lating the  death  of  thu  excellent  and  amiable  woman,  we 
find  the  biographer  speaking  thus :    "  Of  the  Comedy 
which  she  left  in  a  finished  state,  we  have  no  other  ac- 
count than  that  given  by  her  husband ;  nor  has  it  been 
once  mentioned  by  the  industrious  and  sagacious  compiler 
of  the   Bi0graplUa  Dramatiea,  though  he  was  apprised 
that  such  a  piece  had  been  conpleted,  and  with  the  title 
of  it  he  was  made  acquainted.    It  is  known  to  have  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  Q«rrick  and  Murphy,  and  through 
them,  1  believe.  Dr.  Johnson  was  prevailed  upon  to  give 
it  a  perusal,  with  his  judgment  upon  its  merits,  which  was 
decidedly  in  its  favour.   Notwithstanding  the  stamp  which 
this  manuscript  received  from  such  high  audiorities,  it 
never  made  its  appearance  before  the  pablic ;  this  is  the 
more  nnaecountotble,    considering  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  professioaal  pursuits-  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
caused  the  two  remaining  volume$  of  Sidney  Biddulph  to 
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be  printed,  but  totally  neglected  the  other  literary  remains 
of  the  author.  Into  whose  bands  her  papers  afterwards 
fell  is  not  clearly  known,  though  it  is  probable  that  by  the 
recent  death  of  her  youngest  son,  some  information  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  subject." . 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  considering  all  these  points  together, 
does  it  not  appear  extremely  probable  that  we  have  here 
the  fotiudatioD  at  least,  tliough  perhaps  not  the  entire 
superstructure,  of  that  excellent  Comedy  The  Rivals,  which 
has  always  passed  as  the  sole  undivided  production  of  the 
late  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  T  It  is  remarkable,  that  a 
Comedy  which  had  been  approved  by  such  med  as  Gar- 
rick,  Murphy,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  should  have  remained 
for  ever  in  obscurity,  if  parlicuUr  reasons  had  not  sub- 
Isisfed  in  some  quarter,  why  it  should  be  consigned  to 
such  a  fate;  and  what  tnore  probable  than  that  Mr. 
Sheridan,  who  certainly  has  been  esteemed  not  scrupulously 
nice  respecting  such  subjects,  should  take  Advantage  of  a 
manuscript  of  this  description  existing  in  the  family,  to 
raise  himself  a  reputation  as  a  dramatic  writdr,  without 
the  labour  and  anxiety  of  being  onet  iTbis  conjecture  is 
powerfiillv  strenethened  from  the  scene  of  I'he  Ritah 
being  laid  at  Bath ;  and  it  is  well  worthv  of  remark,  that 
in  the  play-bills  of  Country  Theatres,  where  to  or  is  com- 
monly found  for  every  piece  announced,  this  play  is  very 
generally  called  The  Rivah,  or  A  Trip  to  Bath.  That 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  added  many  strokes  of  wit  and  humour 
in  the  dialogue,  appears  extremely  probable ;  perhaps  it 
was  in  a  considerable  degree  new-modelled  by  bim :  but 
it  seems  ta.xitb  mem  consontnt  ^vitlk  tis  well-known  indo- 
ieiit  habits  to  suppose  bim  only  the  embdibfaer,  not  the 
6rigi^^!  author,  of  the  piece.  We  see  tiiBt  his  claims  to 
the  whotie  merit  of  the  School  ftr  Satttdai'mi  upon  very 
dnMoUS  ^nnds ; — we  ktkow  that  for  his  Duenna  he  is 
tery  touch  indebted  to  WyeberiyS  Comtty  Wife;~Tht 
CritU  is  but  The  Retuarm  adapted  to  other  days  and 
other  ttattnen ;— attd  it  is  iwt«riMI»,  that  though  there  is 
scarOel^  a  single  idea  of  his  own  iA  Ptiarro,  he  seemed  to 
pMde  hitnselT  a!5  inueh  iipota  it,  alhd  cbbsidey  ft  as  tancfa 
Vn  6wti  production,  as  if  there  had  tiot  been  a  stroke 
throt^hotkt,  except  tttHa  bis  |)en.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  on- 
tfOkihtedly  k  man  of  great  Vrit  «ttd  hriHiknt  ftnty,  and  it 
it  not  bis  eapadty  to  faa«ie  writtcte  the  works  aieribed  to 
him  ihkt  tre  doubt ;  hut  we  must  doubt  whether  at  any 
fieriod  of  hi»  lift  he  bad  ^pUcMiofa  enough  to  have  pto- 
ddced  them; 

t  ktn.  Sir,  &c. 

LETTER*  FROM  W)trtX)N. 
tttir*  'in. 

I  lr«iTtt  to  ymi  in  the  gteattsl  de^pidr.  It  is  certain 
that  I  have  W>  ^tialfficationk  Whatevtt  to  tt^verftes^. 

tins  todrohig  1  waited  Mi  alady  'tvtto  had  advetticed 
forio*e.  Ifotandfaerteadin^iMia'iofii.  "8o,"iaM*e, 
"  you  hare  oiJled  fa  rtnuequerttts  of  rtry  advertisemeiA." 
"  I  have,  BXhdath."  "  Ytrti  ktt  tfWar*  that  there  to  fto 
Usk  so  iuportatit  ak  the  edweatiota  ^  yo<ui^  wottten." 
"tJertaiiily.  hfitdate."  "  It  dirtetmined  the  tenor  of  their 
ftture  lives.*  "  ft  doth,  Mtedato."  "It  etfWwes  their 
undentalidibgs  and  liai>*ov«h  tteir  «i«nfc.*  «•  Most  trte. 
Madam."  "Can  you  AtesS  baitl"  ^' No,  imJeetf,  Ma- 
dam.",.-."Can  you  mAt  lahbAV  "Thatfk  heavtti, 
Madatn,  I  ^JbotqvHes^  ttduced  in  thaWotM  as  to 

1        ..  r  -  .1..;: 


turn  cobler,  nor  am  I  quite  so  mean  as  to  permit  an 
insult."  "Shew  the  lady  dowh,"  said  the;  and  tfaiis 
ended  our  pithy  interview. 

I  returned  home,  and  told  my  hosten  alL  "  The  faHly 
did  not  intend  any  iosnlt,"  said  she,  "  for  sho«matiiiga«w 
forms  a  most  important  branch  of  female  education. 
You  arc  nobody  if  you  cunnot  heel-tap ;  and  to  shew 
any  degree  of  information,  vou  must  be  ah  amateur  in  kid- 
leather.  A  lady  can  purchase  a  pair  of  shoes  for  a  few 
shillinns,  but  it  costs  her  some  guineas  and  several  weeks 
to  make  them ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  they  shall  be 
found,  like  batclied  eggs,  quite  fit  for  bunting. 

"  As  for  me,"  she  coutinnrd,  "  I  am  only  apoot  hMiet's 
wife,  so  I  promise  you,  my  daughters  tba'nt  me  any  fine 
shoe-making  aire  upon  themselves.  No,  they  must  earn 
thenr  own  bread,  poor  things ;  and,  I  protest,  'tis  as  much 
as  I  can  do  to  get  them  metely  taught  waltzing  atad 
Italian."  "  Italian!"  cried  I,  "  then  yoa  mean  they 
should  earn  their  bread  by  teaching  that  language."  **  Not 
at  all,"  she  replied,  "  but  by  mairying  themselves  off, 
poor  things.  No  girl  now,  above  a  green  grocer,  can 
get  decently  settled  in  life,  without  the  languages.  There 
is  the  (ishnonger's  daughter,  nckt  door  —  she  reads 
Italian  over  the  tnrhots;  and  1  warrant,  in  spite  of  her 
check  apron,  looks  to  a  barouche  abd  fonr." 

Thus  she  ran  on,  and  in  fine,  fully  convfnced  me,  that 
I  am  an  unfit  governess  for  any  condition  of  life.  Tlie 
young  bdy,  who  stands  behind  the  c«uMer,  diftrs  from 
her  who  stands  before  it,  only  in  being  taught  by  cheaper 
masters;  for  ber  accomplishments  ere  precisely  the  tame. 
Now,  as  well  as  I  can  collect,  a  fashioaable  girl  is  edncat- 
ed  much  in  this  manner.  BefoK  her  ingers  are  long 
enough  to  reach  an  octave,  she  petfionns  concertantes  at 
the  piano ;  and  is  taught  to  write  sentimental  essays 
before  she  bas  got  out  of  her  spider-legs  atad  pot-liooks. 
She  may  not,  perhaps,  know  much  of  the  bible,  but  tfaea 
she  has  half  Ariosto  by  heart  The  nekt  gi«at  contidenu 
tion  is  ikaltzing— a  dreadful  amusement,  my  friend,  which 
you  may  see  fully  set  forth  in  an  indecent  publication 
called  "  The  Trt-asurcs  Of  TVrpsichOre." 

Then  a  great  p«rtion  of  her  timte  Is  occupied  ib  leading 
certain  books  about  love.  I  have  "dipped  into  one  of 
them,  and  found  it  contained  oAly  an  account  of  a  remark- 
ably sickly  orphan,  who  used  to  cry  and  feint,  chapter 
about,  had  nervous  starts,  two  consumptions,  and,  from 
her  manner  of  walking,  I  shrewdly  suspect,  Was  ricketty. 
However,  a  young  gentleman,  no  way  disgusted  by  these 
iafirmities,  proposes,  charitabtVenough,  to  marry  her,  and 
fake  all  her  apothecaries'  bills  upon  himself.  But  just 
then  there  con.^  a  great  mischief-maker,  who  whips  her 
off  to  a  cafstle,  fit  for  any  thing  but  to  live  in.    Here  she 

£W8  qnite  hypochondiriac,  and  fancies  she  "sees  figures 
ling  in  the  dn*y  peispectirt.  But  aH  oh  a  smtden  her 
real  character  b)«aks  out.  She  plans  and  accotepKAes  a 
dMperate  escape.  She  shotvt  the  intrepidity  of  a  buffiilo 
am  the  c«tastitiition  of  a  hotte.  She  rummages  out  ber 
lover.  Her  heart  and  her  moulh  are  his  without  a  strng- 
gte.  The  one  no  longer  htav^  vrith  grief,  thte  other  no 
l(Aiger  steeUs  of  hartthotn.  So  all  t>bstades  are  removed, 
attid  nothing  can  equal  her  fWidty,  hot  hc»  hrrM  ftfess. 

Books  Such  as  these,  and  a  whole  htfst  off  AodeAi  poetry, 
fbrtn  the  young  lady^  undenMndhig ;  and  »s  toY  wr  «on- 
■versation,  she  has  happily  actpnnd  the  ait  tjf  talkhig 
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without  knowing  her  own  meaning.  Her  education  is 
tfaeo  eompiete ;  she  enters  the  world  with  more  diamonds 
than  ideas,  puis  her  face  in  circulation,  talks  good  Frencli 
and  had  English,  pays  morning  visits  by  moonlight,  and 
goes  to  dinner  when  half  the  nation  are  going  to  bed. 

Bnt  all  these  frivolitirs  have  a  mott  awful  object  in 
view.  The  whole  is  intended  to  conclude  with  an 
dieibie  marriage ;  and  fur  this  great  purpose,  are  routes, 
ana  balls,  and  operas,  instituted.  These  seem  a  sort  of 
public  markets,  where  faces  are  put  up  for  sale,  and  where 
dealers  in  matrimony  go  to  make  purchases.  The  goods 
are -therefore  very  properly  exposed  as  much  as  possible, 
nor  can  any  customer  complain  that  he  has  bought  a  blind 
bargain.  Here  Lombard  Street  and  St.  James's  meet  to 
transact  compacts  of  conveniency.  The  old  jewels  want 
new  setting,  so  an  impoverished  title  and  a  plebeian  plum 
enter  into  treaty ;  a  balance  is  struck  between  rent-rolls 
and  family  trees,  and  in  due  time,  the  coronet  unites  its 
ftte  with  the  sugar  hogshead. 

These  shops,  then,  as  you  may  guess,  drive  a  pretty 
lucrative  trade,  and  exhibit  a  great  choice  of  commodities. 
For,  if  one  girl  sets  up  with  a  capital  of  features,  there  is 
another  who  carries  on  commerce  at  the  piano ;  while  a 
third,  who  happens  to  be  only  pleasant  and  ugly,  puts 
herself  in  the  department  of  saying  good  things.  Mean- 
while, the  lords  of  tlie  creation,  who  had  probably  spent 
the  morning  at  Tattersall's,  strut  up  and  down  the  room, 
examine  paces  and  points,  and  at  length  select  their  pur- 
chase ;  which,  though  not  warranted,  is  sure  to  be  de- 
scribed in  all  the  prints,  as  a  young  lady  "  eminently  cal- 
culated to  render  the  marriage  state  truly  happy."    Adieu. 


CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 

An  AccovKT  of  ike's  ATiy-Es  o///ie  Tonga  Islands, 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  with  a  Grammar  and  Vocabu- 
Ury  cf  their  Langttage.  Compiled  from  the  Communi- 
eetiont  of  William  Marinek,  by  John  Maetin, 
M.  D.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  scientific  skill  and  nautical  perseverance  of  our 
immortal  circumnavigator,  had  left  little  to  be  added  to 
the  grand  outline  of  Polynesian  Cosmography.  By  his 
iodetatigable  researches  the  clamour  of  bold  system  had 
been  hushed,  and  even  the  murmurs  of  conjecture  had 
been  lulled  to  rest,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Great 
Pacific,  from  pole  to  pole ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
points  of  local  geography  in  the  vicinity  of  Japan,  where 
the  Dutch,  though  commercial  visitors  for  centuries,  had 
been  precluded  by  the  national  jealousy  of  the  Japanese, 
from  adding  any  thing  to  the  rude  surveys  of  De  Vries, 
Man  De  Oama,  and  a  few  other  obscure  voyagers. 
That  Cook  left  nothing  for  discovery,  is  evident  from  tlie 
instructions  given  by  the  French  Board  of  Marine  to  the 
mrfortunate  Peyrowe ;  and  by  a  reference  to  the  charts  of 
that  voyage,  it  is  evident  that  his  tracks,  both  north  and 
south  of  the  Equator,  were  a  mere  retracing  of  Cook's 
footsteps,  excepting  only  on  the  Japanese  Coasts,  where 
he  had  even  been  preceded  by  an  English  Seaman,  Cap- 
tain Bronghton. 

Yet  «nr  knowledge  of  the  great  South  Sea,  in  a  moral 
potnt  of  view,  and  of  some  parts  of  New  Guinea,  &c.  in 
a  geographical  sense,  is  Kttle  more  than  an  outline,  not- 


withstanding the  subsequent  repeated  voyages.  Of 
Otabeite  even,  we  can  as  yet  be  said  to  know  but  little 
beyond  a  few  iacts ;  at  least  not  to  reason  upon,  or  draw 
inferences  from  their  manners  and  customs,  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty.  Yet  by  a  most  whimsical  delicacy  on 
the  part  of  Peyroase,  and  owing  to  something  iilie  a 
feeling  of  envy  on  the  part  of  those  who  drew  up  his  in- 
structions, the  whole  of  that  interesting  part  of  the  South 
Sea,  including  the  Society  and  Friendly  Isles,  was  stu- 
diously avoided  by  the  French  Navigator,  who,  though  h« 
touched  at  the  Friendly  Islands,  seemed  more  disposed  to 
refit  at  New  Holland,  where  our  infant  settlement  was  then 
almost  in  embryo.  In  short  tliere  seemed  a  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  France  respecting  the  priority  and  the  extent 
of  English  discoveries  over  those  of  Bougainville ;  whilst 
Peyrouse  himself,  a  short  time  before  tbe  unhappy  catas- 
trophe in  which  he  and  his  companions  are  supposed  to 
have  perished,  actually  wrote  home  to  a  friend  boasting 
that  he  bad  navigated  the  Southern  Ocean  for  two  years, 
without  finding  it  necessary  to  visit  the  modem  Cytherea 
of  the  English  voyagers,  so  much  talked  of  in  all  Conti- 
nental Societies.  By  that  happy  mode  of  reaeomng,  for 
which  Frenchmen  are  so  famous,  he  seems  to  have  con'- 
sidered  the  not  teeing  it  as  an  honour  almost  as  great  as 
that  of  discovering  it.  Yet  Bougainville  was  there,  and 
only  a  very  few  weeks  after  our  Captain  Wallis,  so  that 
the  honour  of  tbe  disoovety  is,  in  fact,  neariy  divided 
between  the  two  nations.  ^ 

That  Vovagers,  ignorant  of  the  l«n|uage,  and  only  re- 
maining a  ^w  days  at  each  newly  discovered  spot,  where 
each,  day  was  either  a  day  of  hostility,  or  else  a  holiday, 
conld  acquire  mncfa  knowledge  of  a  new  people,  is  not  to 
be  expected ;  indeed,  tbe  great  cause  of  surprise  and  ad- 
miration is  tbat  they  have  been  able  to  learn  so  much ;  for 
it  is  well  deserving  of  attention  tlrat  the  details  and  infer- 
ences of  the  English  navigators  precedingCook,  and  his  own 
likewise,  have  been  generally  confirmed  by  all  subsequent 
visitors.  A  new  field  is,  however,  now  opened  by  the  work 
before  us,  drawn  with  much  apparent  industry  and  dis- 
crimination from  the  statements  and  answers  of  a  young 
man  lately  retum«d  from  the  great  South  Sea  Archipelago, 
where  he  had  been  nearly  seven  years  a  resident,  and  a 
companion  of  tiieKing  of  Tonga,  the  principal  of  that 
gronpe  distinguished  by  Cook  and  other  navigators  as 
the  Friendly  Hiands.  Mr.  Mariner,  tfaongh  leaving  home 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
good  education  at  school,  which  appears  to  have  availed 
him  very  much,  in  his  ebscrTatiwis  tbraaghout  the  course 
of  his  eventful  voyace>  performed,  partly,  in  tlie  Port  au 
Prince,  a  private  ship  w  war  aent  to  the  South  Seas  as  a 
whaler,  and  also  as  a  cruizer  against  the  Spaniaids.  After 
visiting  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  several  other  inter- 
esting parts  of  that  Ocean,  the  Port  au  Prince  was  cap- 
tured by  the  natives  of  Tonga,  but  not  before  a  great 
part  of  her  crew  had  been  murdered.  Mr.  Mariner  and  a 
few  others  were  saved,  and  as  he  became  the  friend  and 
proteg6  of  the  King,  and  accompanied  him  in  all  his 
warlike  expeditions,  he  had  every  opportunitv  of  acquiripg 
much  interesting  information  for  the  moralist,  the  philo- 
sopher, and  the  philologist.  A  desire  for  conquest  seems  to 
have  been  one  great. incentive  to  the  treachery  of  the  na- 
tives ;  and  they  speedilv  availed  themselves  of  their  new 
weapons,  acquired  by  the  seizure  of  the  ship,  iu  attacking 
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•U  their  ncigbboun.  Their  ideas  of  English  artillery  were, 
however,  rather  whimsical;  for  on  one  occasion  being 
fatigued  with  dragging  the  guns  through  heavy  soil,  they 
cursed  not  only  tbeni  but  all  Englishmen  fur  making  tbem, 
asking  why  they  were  not  made  lighter,  or  why  those 
who  made  tbem  did  not  also  make  legs  for  them  to  walk 
with? 

To  follow  Mr.  Mariner,  hi  our  limited  space,  through 
his  very  interesting  adventures,  or  to  give  even  a  sketch 
of  the  inrormatioii  and  amusement  he  affords  us,  is  totally 
impossible ;  but  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  mere  ac- 
counts of  the  savages,  for  he  also  throws  much  light  upon 
the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Cook,  and  also  of  the  Mis- 
uonaries  who  |ierislied  in  those  Islands.  Of  Cook  he 
heard  much  at  Owyhee,  and  that  was  again  confirmed  to 
him  by  some  Sandwich  Islanders  whom  he  met  at  Ton^. 
They  all  agreed  that  the  death  of  Cook  was  never  m- 
tended,  but  that  the  fatal  blow  was  inflicted  by  a  newly 
arrived  Indian,  a  stranger  to  his  person ;  for  the  other 
islanders  believed  him  to  be  immortal.  Nay  it  is  asserted 
that  they  preserved  and  still  worship  his  bones ;  what  was 
brought  ofi"  to  the  ships,  as  hu  remains,  being  tlie  melan 
choly  fragments  of  the  other  murdered  bodies. 

The  dealh  of  the  Missionaries  was  produced  by  the 
machinations  of  one  Morgan,  a  fellow  who  had  escaped 
from  Port  Jackson ;  but  it  appears,  that  the  jealousy  of 
the  natives  was  much  fostered  by  the  silly  mystery  and 
religious  pride  of  these  men,  shutting  themselves  up 
whilst  celebrating  their  worship,  instead  of  courting  the 
confidence  of  those  they  were  sent  to  enlighten.  This  was 
a  fundamental  error  towards  men  so  little  better  than 
children,  that  when  they  broke  Mariner's  watch,  they 
brought  him  the  pieces  requesting  him  to  put  it  together 
again  and  make  it  speak !  On  this  part  of  the  nairative, 
(p.  62,  vol.  1.),  it  must  be  added,  that  the  mode  in  which 
another  Indian,  who  had  been  on  board  a  French  ship, 
explained  the  principle  of  a  watch  as  a'  time-keeper,  is 
highly  curious  and  interesting. 

The  words  of  a  song,  (p.  307,  vol.  i)»  preserved  and 
translated  by  Mr.  Mariner,  afford  a  biillUmt  specimen  of 
their  poetic  taste  and  lancy — but  our  limits  preclude  fur- 
ther notice,  and  we  .must  close  with  observing,  that  the 
investigator  of  nature,  mid  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  the 
early  history  of  man,  will  find  a  mass  of  entertainment  in 
these  volumes  which  bear  every  mark  of  truth  and  authen- 
ticity, alike  honourable  to  the  narrator  and  to  the  learned 
compiler. 


Melanges  Littbrairbs,  Compeds  de  morcemu 
huilts  de  Diubrot,  de  Cayltjs,  <fe  Thomas,  de  Rt- 
VAROL,  d' Andre  Chbnisr,  remeiUie  pttr  M.  FtyoOe. 
1  vol.  12mo. 

Tub  first  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fragments 
composing  this  volume,  is,  without  doubt,  a  dialogue  at- 
tributed to  Rivarol,  between  Voltaire,  Fontenelle,  and 
Lamothe.  Academical  follies  are  there  attacked  with  a 
degree  of  spirit  worthv  the  interlocutor  who  plays  a  part 
in  the  scene.  The  author  of  Zadig  and  the  Philotophical 
Qiuation*  could  not  have  infusra  more  poignancy  and 
spirit  into  a  conversation. 
^  We  are  indebted  to  the  efforts  of  M.  Walkna|r,  and  to 
his  hidefatigable  love  of  literature,  for  the  discovery  of  a 


manuscript  of  Montesquieu,  forming  three  volumes, 
entitled  Mti  Peneiee,  and  containing  historical  reflec- 
tions on  the  reign  of  Louis  XI. :  this  fragment  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  burnt  a  considerable  time  back.  If 
we  may  put  fkilh  ui  the  enthusiastic  description  given  in 
a  letter  inserted  in  the  present  collection,  the  authw  of 
L' Esprit  dtt  Lois  was  never  more  profound  or  energetic 
than  in  this  last  production.  M.  Walknaer  quotes  several 
maxims  from  this  valuable  mauusrript ;  we  select  the 
following,  which  ought  to  be  engraved  in  front  of  the 
palace  of  every  King :  "  I'he  flatterer  is  a  slave,  who  is 
of  no  use  to  any  Master." 

"  Montesquiru,"  says  the  Editor  of  his  posthumous 
works,  "  begins  tlie  history  of  Louis  XI.  by  sketching  the 
political  situation  of  Europe,  at  the  period  when  that 
Prince  ascended  the  throne ;  he  proves  how  much  it  was 
in  his  favour,  and  that  what  is  generally  attributed  to  his 
understanding  was  merely  the  result  of  the  circumstances 
by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  next  points  out  the 
great  and  noble  deeds  which  he  might  have  performed, 
and  which  he  did  not  perform ;  because,  (says  M.  Fayolle) 
be  regarded  the  commencement  of  bis  reign  only  as  the 
commencement  of  his  revenge." 

A  dissertation  by  the  Count  de  Caylus  on  a  manuscript 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  in- 
terest in  M.  Fayolle's  work.  It  is  curious  to  observe  with 
what  freedom  writers  of  tlrdt  period,  though  entertaining 
the  highest  respect  for  religion,  express  themselves  con- 
cerning the  mbisters  of  the  gospel  und  even  of  the  Pope 
himself.  The  author  of  this  singular  composition,  enti- 
tled the  C<mrt  of  Paradise,  compares  the  splendours  of 
Heavcu  to  the  solemnities  of  the  Earth  ;  and  the  Court  of 
a  King,  such  as  it  was  usually  held  at  that  period,  to  the 
Court  of  the  Deity  in  Paradise.  Nothing  is  more  simple 
or  more  patriarchal  than  a  Court  festival  as  described  by 
tlie  authm-.  "It is  proper  to  observe," adds  M. de  Caylus , 
"  that  at  tbut  time  Kings  did  not  hold  continual  Courts.: 
living  retired  amidst  their  families,  and  with  very  little 
pomp  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  they  appointed 
days  on  which  tliey  invited  their  subjects  and  even  fo- 
reigners, by  heralds,  messengers,  or  other  means  of  con- 
vocation, assuring  tliem  that  they  should  be  well  received. 
Notice  was  at  the  same  time  given  of  the  number  of  days 
which  the  Court  was  to  last ;  the  four  great  festivals  of 
the  year  were  always  fixed  upon,  doubtless  because  peo> 
pie  were  then  less  occu|>ied  in  domestic  business.  Per- 
sons thus  invited  were  lodged,  boarded,  and  entertained 
at  the  Courts." 

The  esliiiiable  Thomas,  so  dear  to  minds  of  a  teedor 
and  serious  turn,  has  furnished  a  remarkable  letter  in  tbii 
collection.  Lavoisier,  Diderot,  W.  Garaf,  and  Madame 
de  Stael,  have  likewise  been  placed  under  contribution. 
Among  the  observations  of  the  last  mentioned  writer,  we 
recommend  to  the  reflection  of  our  critics  the  following 
truth  which  is  daily  tiemouslrated  by  contemporary  liter- 
ature :  "  In  France,  there  are  too  many  bridles  for  steeds 
already  tamed." 

The  poetry  which  is  introduced  at  the  end  of  this  com- 
pilation, does  not  form  the  most  brilliant  portion  of  it : 
the  imitation  of  the  satire  of  Juvenal  against  Messalina, 
which  is  by  some  attributed  to  Thomas,  und  by  others  to 
M.  de  Fontanes,J«  already  very  well  known.  Some  verses 
by  the  two  Cheiiiers  cannot  claim  much  merit  with  respect 
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to  novelty :  particularly  the  classical  discourse  on  descrip- 
tive poems. 

.  Cerutti  has  sketched  a  portrait  of  Mirabeau,  inserted 
at  the  end  of  the  collection,  in  which  he  says : — 

"  To  the  power  of  action,  Mirabeau  joinea  the  magic  of 
speech ;  vehement  and  fascinating,  be  reproduced  wicli  new 
vi^onr  those  points  he  had  discissed,  and  placed  in  the  most 
bnlliant  lij^ht  others  which  no  one  else  had  been  able  to  per- 
ceive. The  most  remute  consequences  were  calculHted  and 
approiimaied;  ever,v  intricacy  was  seized  and  unravelled.  He 
surrotmded  every  olijection  with  a  wall  of  argument,  allowiuj; 
none  to  escape  or  to  be  replaced  by  others.  Decisive  reasoning 
was  the  predominant  figure  in  his  pictures ;  with  colouring 
sometimes  gloomy,  expression  sometimes  illusory  or  exagse 
rated,  he  occasionally  subdued  the  prrjudiced  and  roused  the 
lethargic.  He  extinguished  or  revived  the  passions  at  hi" 
will,  addressmv  himself  to  them  lo  obtain  their  suffrage  or 
their  silence.  Genius  moved  the  orator,  and  the  orator  moved 
the  assemblv.  A  happy  phrase,  a  flash  of  light  from  his  lips 
darting  on  the  minds  of  the  auditors,  produced  a  revolution  of 
uleas.  He  s^tenied  to  hold  alternately  in  his  band  the  prism 
of  Newton  and  the  head  of  Medusa." 


Joseph  Second,  Empereur  d'Allnuigne,  peimt  pmr 
hii-mtme.  Avec  un  prici*  khtcripit  tmr  la  vie  de  te  Prince. 
Par  M.  R. 

Under  the  above  title  a  work  has  lately  been  pnblislied 
at  Paris,  which  contains  the  following  anecdotes. 

As  Joseph  was  once  walking  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna, 
be  observed  a  crowd  of  persons  collected  round  a  cart 
loaded  with  fire-wood.  Curious  to  know  the  cause,  be 
questioned  one  of  the  spectators,  and  was  informed  that 
the  Inspector  of  the  Barrier  had  stopped  tbe  countryman 
on  suspicion  of  his  having  concealed  tobacco  among  the 
wood,  and  insisted  on  bis  immediately  unloading  the  cart. 
The  countryman,  who  regarded  this  as  a  loss  of  time  and 
a  very  serious  labour,  earnestly  intreated  bim  to  permit 
somebody  to  accompany  him  into  the  city,  where  he  coidd 
obtain  satisfactoi^  testimonies  of  his  innocence ;  but  the 
clerk  would  not  listen  to  bis  supplications,  and  insisted 
on  executing  the  order  he  had  received  to  empty  the  curt. 
The  Emperor,  who  was  concealed  amidst  the  crowd,  re- 
mained for  some  time  a  tranquil  witneie  of  tbe  dispute. 
He  at  length  sent  for  a  subaltern  oflicer  and  a  few  sol- 
diers from  the  nearest  Corps-de-Garde,  and  ordered  them 
to  remain  on  the  spot  uutU  the  wood  was  entirely  turned 
out.  This  being  done,  be  enjoined  tbem,  in  case  the 
peasant  should  be  found  guilty  of  fraud,  to  execute  fifty 
lashes  across  his  shoulders ;  but  if  he  were  proved  to  be 
innocent,  the  refractory  clerk  was  immediately  to  undergo 
tbe  same  punishment,  and  to  be  obliged  to  reload  the 
wood  himself.  These  orders  were  executed. 


No  tobacco 
was  found,  and  the  Inspector  after  having  reloaded  the  I  princi|ries  of  Joseph,  who  replied 
cart  of  tbe  poor  countryman,  who  was  besides  indemnified  I  cuted  on  all  individuals  equally 


for  bis  loss  of  time,  received  the  fifty  lashes. 

Joseph  entertained  tbe  greatest  aversion  for  tliose  dis- 
tinctiona  which  tend  to  withhold  from  the  most  numerous 
portion  of  society,  advantages  which  ought  to  be  com- 
mon to  all. 

Previous  to  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  gates  of 
the  superb  promenade  called  the  Prater,  were  opened  only 
to  persons  of  distinction.  Joseph  wished  that  they  should 
be  thrown  open  to  every  body,  and  caused  these  words  to 
be  inscribed  above  the  entrance  to  the  promenade: 
Plau  of  Annuement,  a  ireanare  defined  fer  every  body. 


The  nobility  immediately  thronged  round  him,  and  de- 
clared that  the  Promenade  wonlosoon  be  profiined,  and 
that  it  would  no  longer  be  fit  for  thenr  ei\joymeut,  if  tlie 
vulgar  were  suflerod  to  frequent  it,  &c. 

"  Gentlemen,"  replied  Joseph,  "  if  I  were  determined  to 
associate  with  none  but  my  equals,  I  must  transport  myself 
into  the  vaults  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Capuchins,  where 
mv  ancestors  repose,  and  take  up  my  abode  with  them. 
I  love  men,  because  they  are  men ;  I  make  no  other  dis- 
tinction among  them,  and  have  no  other  prefereuce  for 
tbeni  except  that  which  is  due  to  their  actions.  Whoso- 
ever thinks  well  and  acts  honourdbly,  is  entitled  to  my 
esteem.  It  must  not  be  exclusively  reserved  for  those 
who  reckon  none  but  Princes  among  their  ancestors." 

The  wife  of  an  officer  having  been  presented  to  Uie 
Emperor  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  a  pension,  be  asked 
her  whether  she  had  any  children — "  yes  Sire,  three  youD<; 
ladies  and  two  young  gentlemen"  — "  and  I,"  replied 
Joseph,  "  have  had  one  daughter,  but  she  is  no  more." 

In  1773  as  the  Emperor  was  passhig  through  Medwisch 
in  Transylvania,  an  aged  woman  came  up  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  a  discbarge  firoin  the  army  for  her 
son,  whom  sbe  had  not  seen  for  a  long  lime.  She  thus 
began :  "  good  day  to  you,  Mr.  Emperor,  I  hope  you  enjoy 
good  health.  How'  is  your  motber  1  Is  she  likewise  well  1" 
Joseph  replied  to  each  of  these  questions,  heard  Iter 
request,  gave  her  some  pieces  of  gold,  and  sent  her  away 
well  satisfied;,  then  turning  to  his  attendants  he  said: 
"  This  good  woman  is  the  only  person  who  has  spoken  to 
me  of  my  mother  durmg  my  journey.  She  shall  see  her 
son  in  eleven  days,  and  free  from  all  military  engage* 
ments." 

The  Emperor,  by  an  edict,  granted  permission  to  every 
landholder,  whose  fields  had  been  ravaged  by  Deer,  and 
whose  representations  had  not  been  attended  to  by  the 
Forest  Courts,  to  destroy  I  he  animal.  A  countryman 
who  had  made  repeated  complaints,  killed  a  supt- rh  Stag 
which  had  been  brought  to  Vienna  for  tlie  amusement  of 
the  Emperor,  and  which  had  frequently  laid  waste  the 
field  of  the  poor  farmer.  He  was  immediately  thrown 
inio  prison.  Tbe  chief  huntsman  in  dismay  presented 
himself  before  tbe  Emperor,  explained  the  circumstance, 
not  forgetting  to  mention  tbe  detention  of  the  criminal, 
and  requested  to  know  the  further  orders  of  His  Majesty. 
"  My  orders  are,"  said  tbe  Emperor,  "  release  the  man,  let 
the  Stag  be  sold  and  give  bim  the  produce  of  the  sale  of 
the  animal  by  way  of  indemnity." 

A  crime  committed  by  a  person  of  distinction,  whose 
friends  applied  for  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment  which 
he  had  but  too  well  merited,  senred  to  make  manifest  the 

"  The  law  must  be  exe- 
He  who  did  not  blnsh 


to  commit  the  offence,  should  not  bliisb  to  expiate  it.  If 
the  law  admitted  of  any  difference  in  the  chastisement 
allotted  to  the  same  species  of  ofieuce.  the  induleence 
ought  not  to  be  extended  to  those  who  have  the  fewest 
excnies  to  offer.  Besides,  virtuous  and  honorable  actions 
being  the  more  meritorious  in.  tbe  lower  chisses,  where  one 
may  presume  that  education  is  least  carefully  attended  to. 
and  the  greatest  privations  are  felt,  they  ought  to  be  the 
more  highly  recompensed." 

In  April,  1785,  tbe  Prince  ofKannitc,  Chancellor  of 
the  Empire,  completed  his  74th  year.    Tbe  Emperor  wcui 
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at  seven  in  tlie  motning  to  the  Riding  Scbool,  where  be 
was  ceitain  of  finding  him.  While,  in  confonnity  to  the 
orders  of  the  Emperor  his  arriTal  was  announced  to  the 
Prince,  he  proceeded  liimself  to  the  outer  gate,  where  he 
received  him  saying :  "  Happy  the  day  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Prince  of  Kannitz  !  "  Surprised  at  this  unexpected 
salute,  the  worthy  old  man  could  not  utter  a  single  word 
in  reply.  His  grdtitiide  was  manifested  only  by  a  tear 
which  dropped  from  his  eye.  The  Emperor  perceiving 
thb,  added :  "  I  know,  my  dear  Kaunitz,  that  you  have 
invited  some  good  friends  to  pass  this  day  with  you ;  as 
I  am  among  the  number  of  your  friends,  I  shall  not  fail  to 
wait  upon  you." 

He  and  one  of  bis  suite  having  once  lost  themselves  in 
an  excursion,  they  were,  without  being  known,  hospitably 
received  in  a  house,  the  mistress  of  which  apologized  for 
being  unable  to  bear  them  company,  as  she  was  anxious 
to  see  the  Emperor,  who  was  that  day  to  arrive  in  the 
Canton:  The  strangers  thanked  her,  and  informed  her, 
that  as  (hey  belonged  to  tlie  Emperor's  suite,  they  could 
assure  her  that  be  had  not  arrived  at  the  place  which  she 
mentioned. — "  Well,  then,  gentlemen, in  thatcase  I  will  stay 
here  and  keep  yon  company :  I  caanot  suppose  you  would 
deceive  me."  They  sat  down  to  table,  and  discoursed  on 
various  subjects.  Bot  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
the  travellers  to  render  the  conversation  agreeable,  the 
lady  was  so  deurous  to  see  the  Emperor,  tint  she  con- 
stantly made  him  the  subject  of  discourse.  She  related 
all  she  had  beard  of  his  probity,  his  compassionate  hu- 
manity, and  all  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  heart  and 
mind.  "  Fuially,"  added  she, "  this  Prince  is  as  accomplish- 
ed as  it  is  possible  for  man  to  be.  This  conviction  makes 
me  wishtbus  ardently  to  see  him.  You  arecertain,  gentle- 
men, that  he  will  not  arrive  here  in  less  than  two  hours  Y' — 
"  Yes.  Madam."  The  time  advanced,  and  Joseph  wuhing 
to  put  an  end  to  this  scene,  so  gratifying  to  his  heart, 
said :  "  So,  Madam,  you  cannot  be  satisfied  until  you 
have  sera  the  Emperor  t" — *'  No,  Sir,  for  I  am  convinced 
be  is  the  only  individual  of  his  age,  who  unites  so  many 
good  quaUties  in  a  rank  so  elevated." — "  I  can  satisfy,  in 
some  measure,  the  obliging  desire  which  you  manifest, 
witbont  yonr  taking  the  trouble  to  go  abroad.  Look  on 
this  box — tlie  portrait  is  striking.  Recognize  the  original 
of  this  painting  in  the  stranger  to  whom  you  have  so  cor- 
dially granted  hospitality."  The  lady,  filled  with  astonish- 
ment, faxed  her  eyes  upon  the  Emperor,  who  saluted  her, 
aad  speedily  departed. 


YARIETIES. 

TWEDDELL  REMAINS. 
This  curious  controversy  seems  drawing  to  a  close.  An 
examination  of  several  boxes  has  taken  place  before  the 
nominees  of  Lord  Elgus  (William  Hamilton,  Esq.  Under 
Secretary  of  8tafe\  and  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Tweddell 
(John  Heys,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Abraham  Moore, 
Esq.  of  the  Temple),  when  one  box  was  prodaced  by 
Messrs.  Heys  and  Moore,  containiog  sixty  seven  draw- 
ings of  costumes,  chicAy  Turkish,  which  they  stated  to 
belong  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Nisbet,  and  to  have  been  sent  bv 
him  to  Mr.  Robert  Tweddell,  as  copies  taken  for  the 
former  at  Naples,  from  originals  belonging  to  the  late 
Mr.  John  Tweddell ;  which  originals  had  been  brought 


home  by  Mr.  Nisbet  from  Constantinople,  and '  ictumed 
into  the  possession  of  Lord  EJgin. 

Mr.  Hamilton  then  produced  two  boxes  of  different 
sizes,  sent  to  him  by  Lord  Elgin  from  Brooinhall ;  a(re»- 
able  to  his  Lordship's  former  promise,  that  he  would  send 
all  the  drawings  of  Turkish  Costumes  then  in  his  posses- 
sion at  that  place,  in  hopes  that  the  originals  of'  Mr. 
Tweddell  might  have  been  preserved  amongst  bis  own 
papers. 

The  smaller  of  the  two  boxes  contained  ninety  eight 
drawings  of  costumes,  chiefly  Turkish,  &c.  and  fourtten 
other  drawings  or  sketches  of  figures,  chiefly  Swiss  ;  and 
the  Turkish  name,  and  also  a  short  explanation  in  French 
at  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  first  ninety  eight,  were  stated 
by  Messrs.  Moore  and  Heys,  to  have  been  in  the  late  Mr. 
Tweddell's  hand  writing.  Sixty  of  these  were  supposed 
to  be  evidently  the  originals  £rom  whence  Mr.  Nisbefs 
copies  were  taken. 

As  the  ninety  eight  drawings  were  admitted  to  have 
been  Mr.  Tweddell's  property ;  and  it  being  thonght  pro- 
bable that  the  fourteen  sketches,  of  costnmes  of  countries 
he  had  visited,  and  in  the  same  box,  bad  belonged  to  him 
also,  this  box  and  its  contents  were  given  up  to  Mr.  Robert 
Tweddell's  nominees. 

In  the  larger  box  were  pencil  drawings,  and  three  port- 
folios of  scenery,  figures,  and  costumes  from  Naples  ind 
other  ports  not  visited  by  Mr.  TweddelL  These  also  had  the 
name  of  the  artist,  Xavier  Gatta,  upon  them,  with  other 
hand  writing  which  bore  no  resembhince  to  Mr.  Tvred- 
dell's ;  from  whence  all  claim  to  them  vras  g^ven  up  by  his 
brothei^s  nominees. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Twed- 
dell's nominees,  respecting  the  present  stage  of  this  so 
much  talked  of  affair. 

Vegetable  Phosphorus. — A  curious  instance  of 
this  is  rehted  by  A.  F.  Momay,  Esq.  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
WoUaston,  the  learned  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Mr.  Momay,  whilst  in  Brazil,  had  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  most  accurately  the  very  curious  plant  called 
"  Cipo  de  Cunanam,"  which  is  a  climber,  but  destitute 
of  leaves  or  prickles,  and  seems  a  species  of  Euphorbium. 
When  Mr.  Mornay  cut  this  plant  with  his  hanger,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  the  wounds  inflicted  presented  a 
beautifully  luminous  line,  which  was  not  transient,  but 
lasted  for  several  seconds,  or  a  quarter  of  a  minute. 
Taking  up  a  piece  of  the  plant,  he  bent  it  in  the  dark 
until  the  skin  cracked,  when  every  crack  shewed  the  same 
light,  of  a  phosphorescent  appearance.  He  continued  to 
bend  the  twig  until  the  milky  juice  dropped  out ;  when 
each  drop  was  a  drop  of  fire,  much  like  inflamed  tallow 
when  falling. 

Music— Notwithstanding  the  boasted  general  improve- 
ment of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Crotch  is  of  opinion,  as 
expressed  in  his  opening  lecture  at  the  Surry  Institution, 
that  miuic,  both  in  point  of  science  and  feeling,  is  on  the 
decline.  "This  he  infers  from  the  extraordinary  increase 
of  the  love  of  ornament  in  that  interesting  study  ;  but  he 
allows  to  Mozart  the  merit  of  intermingling  both  taste 
and  feeling,  as  well  as  sublimity,  with  the  tickling  sounds 
that  please  the  modern  ear.  In  grandeur,  he  considers 
him  to  excel  the  Italians  ;  but  thinks  him  inferior  to  thcaa 
in  the  pathos  of  bis  melodies. 

Balloons.— All  our  high-flying  fashionables  may  short- 
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Ijr  bemtificd  u  •  trip  by  an  air-boUoon,  should  any  of  our 
»|MOiMtiiig  tnder*  m  public  amusements  adopt  tue  plan 
•f  to  artist  on  th«  Continent,  Ruggieri,  who  bas  fitted  up 
a  balkon  large  enoHgh  to  support  one  person  on  a  car,  and 
which  is  sectired  by  a  mpe  ol  sufficient  length  and  extent, 
U(«  a  falcon,  "  to  lure  it  to  its  taasel  back  again."  No 
doubt  many  of  our  gentle  Juliun  would  thus  appear  to  fly 
from  their  adorers  ;  while  Benidict*  might  rather  feel  in- 
clined to  cutihe  cord,  esclaiming  with  the  poet  of  night — 

-*—w  "  The  spider's  thin  attenuated  thread 

Is  cord,  is  cable,  to  the  tender  tie 

Of  earlhlg  W»i»." 

Tiis  Cahtoovs. — As  Haydon,  and  other  artists,  are 
BOW  engaged  in  copying  the  Cartoons  for  their  own  pri- 
vate studies,  we  feel  much  disposed  to  recommend,  that 
complete  fac-simjles  of  these  works  of  the  Oiviue  RaffaeUe, 
and  of  others  of  the  most  prominent  specimens  of  ancient 
art  esistiug  in  England,  should  be  produced  by  the  pen- 
cils of  our  most  esteemed  artists.  This  would  faciUtatc 
juTenile  iaprorement,  aiid  ameliorate  the  public  taste ; 
whilst  it  vrould  also  guarantee  us  iu  some  measure  from  the 
eAects  of  time  and  accident  with  respect  to  what  may  just- 
ly be  considered  as  national  monuments  of  art. 

Factitioi;s  Diamonds. — The  recent  improvements 
in  the  blow-pipe  are  likely  to  open  a  wide  field  for  art  in 
the  manufHcture  of  precious  stones,  as  some  of  the  hardest 
are  easily  fusible  under  its  influence.  Two  rubies,  one 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  colour,  and  the  other  nearly 
limpid  and  white,  were  melted  b^  Dr.  Clarke,  into  a  bead 
of  a  palepiuk  colour.  This  rapidity  of  fusion  will  enable 
the  esperimeatalist  to  repeat  and  vary  his  process  m  an 
extreine  de«re«  u|)on  substances  scarcely  acted  on  by  the 
common  methods. 

Chemicac  Colors. — ^Though  Engiisli  enterprize  and 
ineeouity  do  much  for  science,  and  its  application  to  use 
ful  purposes;  yet  Government  might  do  much  in  tlie  di 
.  rection  of  eqtemrize.     Some  of  BtrthoUet't  finest  disco 
veries  were  made  whilst  investigating  the  processes  of 
French  manufacture ;  and   Sir  Humphry  Davy's  talents 
might  be  most  usefully  directed  towards  many  points  gene- 
rally beneficial,  like  bis  admirable  Safety  Lamp  for  coal 
mines.    The  talents  of  surb  a  man  arc  well  employed  in 
investigating  the  theory  of  that  manufacturing  process  in 

E rioting  cottons  where  the  Turkey  red  dye  is  discharged 
y  the  chlorine  of  lime  dissolved  in  water,  and  decompos- 
ed by  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  now  superseded,  by  a  very 
recent  discovery,  by  the  chloride  of  alumina,  which  has 
DO  deleterious  effect  on  the  texture  of  the  stuff  or  cloth 
exposed  to  it. 

On  this  subject,  a  correspondent  hints  that  the  oxyda- 
tion  of  metals,  aud  consequently  the  change  of  metallic 
colours,  may  proceed  more  from  the  influence  of  Light 
than  oi  Air.  We  shall  present  our  readers  with  a  most 
curious  theory  on  the  Effects  of  Light,  in  a  subsequent 
number. 

It  is  a  sbgular  circumstance,  that  none  of  the  Almanacks 
notice  the  now  returning  direction  of  tlie  magnetic  needle 
towards  the  North ;  in  the  year  l657  it  pointed  due 
North,  but  has  beep  \6o  years  increasing  in  declination 
Westward :  last  ^ear  it  attained  a  declination  of  25°,  and 
then  became  stationary ;  and  it  is  now  receding  back  again 
to  the  North. 

They  write  from  Rome,  that  the  sculptor  Canova  has 


finished  a  large  model  of  a  groupe,  representing  Man  ap- 
peased by  Venus,  which  it  is  said  will  be  one  of  the  chefs 
d'ttmrt  of  modern  sculpture.  It  is  destined  for  the  Prince 
Regent  of  England. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  TUE  BATTUECAS. 
Notwithstanding  the  estdblishme  nt  of  the  Convent 
of  the  Quademas,  who,  according  to  Madame  de  Geolis, 
are  the  kgislatort,  frimd*,  and  phyilcianit  of  this  happy 
colony,  it  is  certain  tliatthe  old  population  has  disapp«ir- 
ed,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed.  Monks  are  the  only  indivi*. 
duals  remaining.  The  whole  extent  of  habitable  country 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  more  than  a  league  in  circum- 
ference. In  the  ceittre  of  this  inclosure  stands  the  mo- 
nastery. Many  fountains  are  to  be  seen,  which  pious  art 
has  adorned  with  emblems. 

The  natural  aridity  of  the  soil  does  not  prevent  the  cul- 
tivation of  cedar  and  cypress  trees,  the  plantations  of  which 
are  extremely  beautiful.  Here  and  there,  in  the  most 
picturesque  situations,  the  Monks  have  built  cells,  in  which 
men,  tired  of  the  world,  from  time  to  time  devote  them- 
selves to  exercises  of  piety,  and  employ  themselves  for 
several  days  together  in  mystic  meditations.  One  of  these 
cells  is  formed  in  the  trunk  of  an  old  cork-tree,  the  fo- 
liage of  which  still  preserves  its  verdure.  The  Hermits, 
who  declaim  most  loudly  against  worldly  vnuities,  are  in- 
vited to  enter  it.  The  laconic  inscription,  Morituro  tatis, 
is  placed  over  the  tbreshoUh  Besides  these  occasional 
hermits,  others  have  establislicd  themselves  at  fixed  posts 
on  the  sides  and  heights  of  the  mountain.  These  last 
derive  their  subsistence  from  a  species  of  industry  pecu- 
liariy  their  own.  They  make  very  pretty  articles  with  the 
bark  of  the  cork-tree,  and  these  productions  are  circulated 
about  the  country. 

Learned  Precocity. — ^The  French  AcademicidiM 
boast  much  .of  the  precocity  of  a  young  man,  a  Mons. 
Villenwin,  who,  at  22,  gained  the  prize  for  an  ehiborate 
essay  on  Montaigne ;  and  recently,  at  27,  received,  another 
for  the  best  eulogy  on  Montesquieu.  By  accounts  from 
Paris,  they  seem  to  consider  him  as  a  second  Cbrichton, ' 
at  least  in  the  field  of  Literature.  lie  lectures  on  English 
History  and  Politics,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Parisians ; 
and  was  a  Profe^r  at  the  age  of  20 1 

David  still  retains  his  reputation  at  Paris ;  for  bis  last 
picture  of  Leonidaa  he  has  refused  a  sum  equal  to  SSOOL, 
and  demands  100,000  francs  for  this  admired  specimea 
of  his  penciL 

The  French  assert,  that  some  wise  Englishman  bas  given 
too  Louis  d'ors  for  Napoleon's  arm-chair  from  Matmaisoo. 
This  is  even  more  than  some  of  our  wise  Saints  at  home 
lately  paid  for  the  relics  of  Saint  Huntington,  a  S.  S.^ 

The  actual  'Throne  on  which  the  beautiful  bar-maid  of 
the  Cafe  aux  MilU  Colontut,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  receivei 
the  adoration  and  homage  of  the  Parisian  Beaux,  was,  a 
very  few  years  ago,  the  Throne  of  the  Vice-Eloy  of  luly  t 
Its  original  cost  was  about  6001. ;  but  iU  value  fell  with 
that  of  its  master,  and  it  was  purchased  for  one-third  of 

the  price. 

ITALUN   LITERATURE. 

The  lovers  of  Italian  Literature  will  be  happy  to  team 

that  they  may  shortly  expect  a  more  correct  edition  than 

has  ever  yet  appeared,  of  the  DirtiM  Comriw  of  Dante. 

M.  Bagioli,  already  favorably  known  as  the  author  of  a« 
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esteemed  Italian  Graoiniar,  saya  in  his  Prospectus  of  tbb 
new  edition  :  "  I  have  profited  by  the  labours  of  all  the 
CommeDtators  who  have  preceded  me,  and  have  carefully 
discussed  tlieir  opinions.* •••!  have  pointed  out  the  pas- 
sages imitated  by  Petrarch,  Boccaoio,  Ariosto,  and  Tasko. 
I  have  compared  all  the  editions  of  Dante,  hitherto  pub- 
lished ;  I  have  corrected  the  erroneous  pnnctuation  in  a 

thousand  places His  ExceUeocy  Sir  Charles  Stuart, 

Ambassador  Extraordinary  from  His  Britannic  Majesty  to 
the  Court  of  France,  having  had  the  goodness  to  allow  me 
the  use  of  a  MS.  of  Dante,  of  the  14th  century,  I  have 
extracted  from  it  a  great  number  of  verv  valuable  varia 
tioDs  hitherto  unknown."  This  edition  is  to  be  in  three 
Vols,  in  4to.  with  engravings  after  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Gerard.  Girodet,  Gross,  &c. 

The  Institutions  op  Gajos. — ^Thc  Prussian  Privy 
Counsellor  Niebuhr,  on  bis  way  to  Rome  as  ambassador, 
has  -bad  the  good  fortune  to  discover,  at  Verona,  a  Codex 
Rescriptus  of  the  Institutions  of  Gajus,  anterior  to  the 
time  of  Justinian.  The  particulars  of  this  discovery, 
which  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence, are  to  be  found  in  the  fir^t  number  of  the  third 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence, 
just  publbhed  at  Beriin. 

Metboric  Stones. — Considerable  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  this  subject,  as  fiir  as  regards  their  forma- 
.tion  in  the  atmosphere,  by  a  fact  recnrded  in  the  Annals 
of  Philosophy,  (Jan.  I8I7.  p.  14.)  of  a  quantity  of  red  dust 
having  fallen  during  a  thunder  shower,  at  Gemce,  in  Cala- 
bria. The  dust  was,  mixed  with  the  rain  ;  became  black 
when  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  and  effervesced  with  acids. 
When  analysed,  its  properties  were  neariy  similar  to  those 
of  the  meteoric  bodies,  consisting  of  flint,  iron,  alum,  and 
cirMinwi. 

In  short,  there  is  the  same  apparent  analogy  between 
this  dust  and  the  meteoric  stones,  as  between  rain  and  hail ; 
cold  acting  id  the  one  case,  and  electricity  in  the  other. 

The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  si  ill  has  her  parties  at  Rome 
every  week.  She  seems  determined  to  rival  her  father,  the 
late  Earl  of  Bristol,  in  her  patronage  of  the  fine  arts.  She 
is  aboot  to  publish,  at  her  private  expense,  a  splendid  i-di- 
iion  of  Annibal  Caro's  celebrated  translation  of  the  i£neid, 
with  Ulustrations  executed  by  the  first  Roman  artists, 
together  with  a  translation  ofHorace's  Journey  to  Bnin- 
dusium,  in  the  same  splendid  style  of  illustration.  Her 
Grace  has  also  undertaken,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Government,  an  excavation  in  the  Roman  Forum,  which 
promises  the  most  interesting  results ;  and  further  still, 
it  is  understood  that  she  intends  giving  a  commission  for 
some  one  work  to  every  Roman  artist  who  ranks  above 
mediocrity. 

One  cannot  be  surprised^  after  this,  to  liear  of  an  author 
dedicating  the  first  volume  of  his  work  to  St.  Peter,  and 
the  second  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  This  has  lite- 
rally occurred. 

A  very  curious  discovery  has,  it  is  said,  been  made  lately 
at  Rome,  of  papers  belonging  to  the  Stuart  family.  They 
consist  of  papers,  letters,  &c.  amounting  in  the  whole 
collection  to  several  hundred  thousand. 

Lausanne,  Jan.  17.— We  are  happy  to  announce  that 
the  fears  which  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  mo- 
nastery upon  Mount  St.  Bernard,  are  now  dispelled.  Thb 
useful  and  generous  establi:>hMicnt  is  out  of  all  danger. 


There  are  still  in  the  monastery  three  yoiwg  dogs,  which 
will  serve  to  replace  those  that  were  lately  lost  in  the  snow. 
The  dramatists  of  Smtzerland  seem  rather  deficaent  in 
delicate  feeling.  One  of  them,  at  Freyburg,  has  actually 
written  a  tragedy,  called  tlie  "  Death  o'f  Louis  XVI."  This 
has  been  perforaied ;  but  it  is  surely  against  til  the  rules 
of  bien-seancc,  nay  of  common  propriety. 

ROSTOCK  LIBRARY. 

In  a  journal  wholly  dedicated  to  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture, some  account  may  justly  be  expected  of  so  impor- 
tant a  library  and  collection  of  medals  as  tliose  which  are 
recently  aimonnced  for  sale.  These  collections  were  made 
by  Olaus  Gerliardt  Tychsen,  late  Professor  of  Oriental 
uterature  at  Rostock,  a  man  well  known  for  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  languages  and  learning  of  the  East ;  and 
are  nncommonly  rich  in  rare  and  valuable  articles.  Of 
the  printed  books,  above  6400  in  number,  which  are  well 
arranged  under  ten  heads,  and  very  exactly  noted,  (the 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  &c.  titles  being  printed  with  the  Latin 
ones)  we  only  observe,  that  the  Oriental  compose  almost 
the  half,  and  with  the  Spanish  (49O  in  number)  contain 
the  greatest  nnmber  of  scarce  works.  Out  of  many  hun- 
dreds we  mention  a  few.  Parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
among  which  is  the  oldest  Psalter,  of  1 477'  Then  nine 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  1482  to  1516. 
The  Homburg  Bibles,  and  among  them  a  copy  in  four 
volumes,  1525,  which  Pope  Clement  VII.  possessed  and 
employed  three  correctors  to  improve.  An  Arabic  Psalter, 
printed  on  Mount  Lebanon,  in  17^4.  Among  the  gji 
Rabbinical  works,  all  the  editions  of  the  Talmud  and  the 
Mishna ;  a  great  many  Commentaries ;  rare  Lexicons ;  one 
extremely  scarce  one,  printed  at  Naples  in  1491,  which 
even  Wolf  was  nnacquainted  with.  The  History  of  Tar 
merlane,  primed  in  Turkish,  at  Constantinople.  The 
first  book  printed  in  Arabic,  (a  prayer  book)  1514. 
Among  the  works  on  coins,  are  distinguished  those  of  the 
Prince  of  Torremuzza,  Father  Bayer,  Florez,  Ac.  Among 
the  Spanish  we  find  many  extremely  scarce  works.  In 
the  second  division  are  Tychsen's  own  works,  with  his 
MS.  additions,  and  al»o  his  posthumous  MS.S.,  among 
which  several  are  ready  for  the  press,  especially  Alma^ 
krizi's  Arabic Medallic  History,  with  305  most  important 
explanatory  notes  :  collections  relative  to  the  Phoenician 
language  and  inscriptions  :  a  chronological  list  of  all  the 
Arabian  coins  hitherto  known,  with  very  considerable  ex- 
planations. There  is  a  large  collection  of  Hebrew  MSS. 
particularly  of  books  of  the  Bible,  both  on  rdlers  and  in 
the  form  of  books ;  some  Syriac,  Mendaic,  and  Arabic ; 
and  an  Arabic-Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Takjeddin's  His- 
tory of  the  Caliphs,  Poems  of  Hafiz,  a  Persian  MS.  of 
Sadi's  Garden  of  Roses.  Among  the  Occidental  MSS.  is 
the  extremely  rare,  often  doubted,  edition  of  the  Spaccio 
delta  bcstia  trionfante,  printed  at  PaTi!<,  in  1  Smo.  in  1 584. 
Pages  35  to  40  of  the  Catalogue  contain  various  Oriental 
curiosities,  Jewish,  Arabic,  Chinese. 

Some  pages  give  an  account  of  the  highly  important 
Collection  of  Medals,  of  which  the  Professor  has  left  two 
excellent  catalogues.  The  collection  consists  of  42  draw- 
ers, 14  of  which  contain  the  Arabic,  Persian,  Mogul,  In- 
dian, &c. :  among  them  are  200  old  Arabic.  IMie  second 
catalogue  includes  the  Roman,  Spanish,  Phoenician  (80  in 
number)  Jewish,  and  1 60  impressions  in  sulphur  of  Phn- 
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iiician  coins  at  Paris.  The  Roman  are  287>  all  genuine. 
Il  were  to  be  wished  the  whole  collection  ^ight  be  pur- 
chased fur  some  university. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

We  learn  <rom  frood  aotbority,  that  the  celebrated  Voss, 
the  translator  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  other  classic  authon*, 
has  resolved  to  translate  into  German  the  whole  of  Shake- 
speare, in  conjunction  with  his  two  sons ;  that  he  has 
already  revised  the  Tempest ;  and  is  now  employed  upon 
Hamlet.  This  is  a  very  agreeable  piece  of  intelligence  to 
the  friends  of  German  literature,  since  they  may  justly 
expect  from  tlie  pen  of  so  distingnished  a  |Miet,  a  more 
spirited  translation  tlian  the  German  language  yet  can 
boast,  of  the  works  of  our  immortal  Bard. 

I'be  translation  by  the  learned  Professor  Eschenbui^ 
of  Brunswick,  is  indeed  highly  esteemed  for  its  fidelity, 
but  wholly  in  prose,  and  besides  is  deficient  in  many 
poetical  excelleucies.  Another  transilation  was  begun  bv 
the  well  known  M.  Schickel,  but  only  about  half  finished. 
This  translation  is.  much  admire<l,.  but  the  translator 
seems  to  have  given  it  up ;  and  engaged  as  he  is  iu  the 
brilliant  societies  of  Paris,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  he 
will  have  time  to  complete  his  undertaking. 

Berlin  Musbvm. — A  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts  may  be 
expected  to  spring  up  in  Prussia,  in  lieu  of  that  extrava- 
gant military  taste  which  two  late  Fredericks  encouraged 
at  Potsdam  and  Berlin.  His  present  Miyesty  is  actively 
engaged  iu  collecting  a  Museum  in  the  vanous  depart- 
ments of  Art ;  and  has  recently  purchased  the  Giustiniani 
gallery  from  M.  Bonne  Maison,  at  an  expence  of  20,000l. 

Weimar,  Jan.  H.— Tliere  are  few  parts  of  Germany 
where  there  is  such  an  unrestrained  liberty  of  the  press  as 
in  our  Grand  Duchy,  whose  Sovereign  has  always  sought 
a  particular  honour  ammigst  tbe  German  Princes,  for  the 
protection  aflbrded  by  him  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  is 
among  us  that  tbe  journals  and  newspapers  appear,  which 
are  written  with  the  greatest  freedom ;  the  ^'emetit,  the 
/«/*,  tbe  Airv  /tkeni$h  Mercury,  and  the  Opposition 
Gasette.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  same  freedom 
of  thinking  and  of  writing  were  common  to  all  Germany ; 
but  there  are  still  many  countries  in  Germany  where  peo- 
ple are  inclined  to  take  every  man  who  thinks  freely  for  a 
Rcvolniionist,  and  if  he  should  print  there  any  thing  of 
that  description,  he  would  infallibly  bring  an  indictment 
6u  faimiielf. — (Nuremberg  Correspondent,  Jan.  2 1 .) 

A  German  Journal  contains  the  following  article: — 
"  The  system  of  Magnetism  makes  r.ipid  progress  in  the 
Prussian  States.  It  has  been  proposed  to  create,  in  the 
Universities  of  tlie  Prussian  Monarchy  particular  Profes- 
sorships for  the  cultivation  of  Magnetism,  but  the  medical 
fiiculty  of  Berlin  has  prevented  it.  Several  Professors  in 
the  mean  time  give  lectures  on  Maguetiim." 

The  literary  world  has  lately  been  much  amused  by 
"Correspondences"— but  a  Cierman  author  has  invented 
a  new  ami  in&Uible  mode  of  producing  a  Correspondence 
with  any  great  man,  alive  or  dead.  He  has  just  published  a 
Correspondence  with  Buonaparte,  but  written  and  read 
only  by  himself! 

The  Princess  of  Wales  continues  to  reside  at  her  beautiful 
villa  on  the  banks  of  the  I.ake  of  Constance. 

Although  the  PftiKcc  Kkoekt  had  (while  he  was  at  Brigh- 
uin)  subscribed  very  lilrt^rally  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  »f  the 
yariih  of  St.  J<imcs,  yet,  on  his  return  to  town,  being  informed 


that  part  ol  Carlton-bouse  was  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in- 
the  Fields,  his  Royal  Highness  immediately  commanded  lOOL 
from  his  privy  purse  to  be  added  to  the  coliectidn  for  tbe  poor 
of  that  parish. 

Extract  from  a  letter,  dated  Hanover,  Jan.  17,  18)7: — We 
hear  that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Pbince  Regsmt  has  pur- 
chased the  fine  collection  of  pictures  belonging  to  the  late 
Field-Marshal  Count  Walmoden  Gimbom.  A  professor,  lately 
arrived  from  England,  has  been  commissioned  to  choose  out 
the  finest  of  these  paintings,  to  be  sent  to  London.  The  others- 
are  to  be  afterwards  sold." 

The  gallant  and  venerable  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  whom  Pro- 
vidence has  preserved  during  a  life  of  extraorrlinary  activity 
and  danger  in  his  country's  service,  has  lately  had  engraved  a 
Portrait  of  Himulf,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  one  hundred 
proof  impressions  .to  as  many  of  his  principdl  friends,  including  * 
political  connexions  and  naval  officers,  whose  merits  give  a 
claim  to  his  approbation  and  friendship.  The  prim  represents 
his  Lordship  dressed  in  his  parliamentary  robes,  with  his  right 
hand  extended,  in  which  is  held  the  "  Naval  Abuse  Bill." 

On  Saturday  evenins  the  Grand  Glee  Club  of  England  had 
a  performance  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  at  which  Mr. 
Sale  and  Mr.  Leete  presided  as  conductors.  The  meeting  was 
very  numerously  attended,  particularly  so  by  professors. 
Among  them  were,  Messrs.  Ooss,  Pyne, Taylor,  Terrail,  Gore, 
J.  B.  SSle,  Williams,  Hawes,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  Secretary  to  the 
Institution.  The  Glees  were  most  admirably  selecte<l_,  prin- 
cipally of  the  old  school,  some  of  them  of  the  composition  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Mornington. 

A  new  Ode  was  performed  for  the  first  time  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Webb,  who  was  considered  the  Handel  in  the 
glee  compositions.  The  music  wa$  by  Mr.  Uorsley.  The 
piece  was  highly  applauded;  wad  the  whole  was  a  great  feajtt- 
to  th);  lovers  of  harmony. 

It  is  singular  to  relate,  that  the  late  Countess  of  Bucking- 
hamshire nas  requested  in  her  will  that  none  of  her  family 
should  wear  mourning  for  her ;  in  consequence  of  which,  none 
of  Lord  Gastlereagh's  family,  nor  any  other  branch  uf  bet 
Ladyship's  family,  will  go  into  mourning  on  the  occasion. 

A  young  English  officer,  of  a  distinguished  family,  is  re- 
ported in  the  French  Papers  to  have  snot  himself,  in  conse- 
quence of  heavy  losses  at  play. 

The  new  coins  arc  very  handsome,  consistinpof  crowns,  half- 
crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences.  On  the  crowns  and  half- 
crowns  is  tbe  head  of  his  Majesty,  with  the  words  Georgius 
III.  Dei  Gratia,  1816 — un  the  reverse, '  Rex.  Fid.  Def  Britan- 
niarum,  with  the  Royal  Arms  and  Motto  encircled  by  the  collar 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  surmounted  with  the  Crown. 

On  the  shillings  and  sixpences  ii  his  Majesty's  head,  with 
the  words  Geor.  III.  D.  G.  Britt.  Rex.  F.  D.  1S16.  The  arms 
on  the  reverse  are  encircle<l  with  the  Garter,  surmounted  with 
theCrown.  The  raised  rim  will  protect  the  impression,  and 
each  coin  has  a  milled  edge. 

A  young  Lady  of  the  blood  of  the  Comnene,  and  widow  of 
a  French  General,  (the  Duke  of  A——,)  was  lately  brought 
befon  the  Tribunal  of  Correctional  Police,  upon  the  complaint 
of  the  Sieur  Poinselet,  a  jeweller.  The  complainant  stated, 
that  having  proposed  to  this  lady  to  purchase  a  diamond,  price 
80,000  francs,  be  entrusted  it  with  her,  that  she  might  have 
an  opportunity  uf  examining  it,  and  ascertaining  its  value. 
However,  the  Duchess,  without  having  paid  the  price,  or  even 
concluded  the  bargain,  dtb|iosed  of  the  diamona  and  pawned 
it.  Tbe  case  was  adjoimied  for  a  fortnight,  on  account  of  the 
indisposition  of  a  M.  Bexon. — f  Parti  Ptper.) 

Markiacf.s. — At  Ugbrooke  Park,  Devonshire,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
[.Anedale,  of  Houghton,  Yorkshire,  to  the  Hon.  Charlotte 
Cjinord,  daughter  of  Lord  Clifibrd> 

At  St.  George's  Church,  Hanover-square,  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn,  Bart,  to  Larly  Henrietta  Antonia  Clive,  eldest 
daughter  uf  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Powis. 

At  St  Mary-le-bone  Church,  David  Nixon  Donnellan  of 
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lUvCDsdale  Park,  Coiiuty  Kildare,  Ireland,  Esq.  to  Elizabeth, 
socond  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Leeson. 

At  BarnwooH  Church,  Gloiicestrrshire,  by  the  Re%'.  William 
Pearce,  M.  A.  Captnin  John  I.ewis  Stuart,  oC  tlie  Bengal  army. 
Aid  de  Camp  to  bis  Excellency  ihe  Marquis  or  HaKtingo,  sun 
of  the  late  Honorable  Colonel  Sttiarr,  and  grandson  of  ■''rancis, 
late  Earl  of  Moray,  to  Sarah,  sixth  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Morris,  Esq.  many  years  M.P.  for  the  city  of  Glourester. 

The  Jmirnal  dtt  Debats,  of  the  Snd  instant,  contains  the  ful* 
lowing  article : 

"  The  Duke  of  Kent,  brother  of  the  Prince  Regent,  is  lo 
marry  the  Princess  Marie-Vicioire,  of  Saxt-Coburg,  Princess 
Dowager  of  Linances,  and  eldest  sister  of  Prince  Leopold,  the 
ronsort  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  The  Princess  Ma^ 
rie  was  born  the  17tb  August,  1786 — the  Duke  of  Kent  was 
born  9nd  November,  1767.''— (i«r«a»  JaurnaU. 

It  is  said  that  Earl  Percy  will  shortly  receive  the  hand  of  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  Lady  Cliarlotte  Florcntia  Clive, 
yoougest  daughter  of  the  Eurl  of  Powis. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS. 

DUKE  OF   MARLBOROUGU. 

However  we  may  lament  the  loss  of  tlie  great  or  the  good, 
it  is  a  pleasing  tdik  to  record  their  virtues— tlic  present  sul^jrct 
of  our  notice  was  indeed,  through  a  lon^  life,  generally  distin- 
guished as  the  good  Duke,  in  contradistinction  to  his  great 
maternal  anc.-stor,  who  illumined  the  page  of  British  History 
at  the  commencemrnt  of  the  past  century,  as  a  Wellikcton 
does  at  the  present  day. 

Oeoroe,  Doke  of  Maruorovob,  was  born  on  the  96th  of 
January,  1738,  and  received  a  private  education  under  the 
superintendance  nf  the  learned  and  venerable  Jacob  Bryant,  in 
which  a  good  foundation  was  laid  for  the  acquisition  of  that 
<le|^nceof  tastr,  and  love  of  science,  aided  by  a  good  natural 
genius,  which  distinguished  him  in  later  years.  When  very 
young  he  set  out  on  bis  travels,  which  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  connected  with  military  objects;  for,  whilst  on  the  Con- 
tinent, he  served  as  Aid-dti-Camp  to  his  father,  then  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  British  forces  under  the  orders  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Bnmswick.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  to 
a  company  in  the  SOlh  regiment  of  foot,  but  afterwards  re- 
signed, and  succeeded  his  father,  who  died  at  Munstcr  in  West- 
phalia, on  the  10th  of  October,  1758.  He  was  then  a  minor, 
but  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  in  1760,  began  bis  political 
career,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum  of  the 
County  of  Oxford,  in  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
In  this  office  he  was  confirmed  by  his  present  Majesty,  tipon 
his  accession ;  and  at  the  subsequent  coronation  he  had  the 
honour  of  carrying  the  Sceptre  and  the  Cross.  On  the  S2d  of 
Au^st,  1762,  he  married  Caroline,  only  daughter  of  the  4th 
Duke  of  Bedford  ;  and  on  the  32d  of  November,  in  the  same 
year,  having  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  as  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, was  sworn  in  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  the  ensuing 
vear  he  resigned  the  chamberiaiuship,  being  succeeded  by  the 
late  Earl  Gower,  but  was  immediately  appointed  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  in  room  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Attaclied  to  domestic  life,  he  was  anxious  to  quit  the  field  of 
polilicst,  and  resigned  his  office  in  1765;  but  not  in  disgust 
with  tlie  Court,  Xui  in  1768,  he  was  elected  an  Elder  Brother 
flf  the  Trinity  House,  and  in  the  same  year  received  the  order 
«f  the  Garter  from  his  Sovereign,  though  not  installed  until 
1771. 

His  retirement  was  blessed  witli  a  smiling  family;  and 
h«  dedicated  much  time  to  literary  pursuits,  particularly  to 
astronomy,  for  which  study  he  erected  a  very  fine  Obser- 
vatory at  Blenheim.  This  Observatory  became  an  object 
of  mudi  curious  examination  to  our  venerable  Sovereign,  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Blenheim,  about  thirty  years  ago ;  and  several 
very  long  and  scientific  conversations  took  place  between  the 
King  and  his  Grace  upon  that  subject. 


In  later  life  the  Duke  seldom  attended  the  House  of  Peers, 
hi4t  was  represented  there  bv  his  son,  the  Marquis  of  Bland- 
furd,  who,  in  1806,  was  called  up  by  writ  for  the  barony  of 
Spencer.  He  did  not  confine  himself,  however,  to  Blenheim, 
hut  resided  alternately  at  his  residences  of  Brighton,  Sion 
House,  and  Marlborough  House  in  I'all-Mall,  yet  mixing  very 
little  with  the  world  of  fashion.  The  loss  of  his  Dnchess  in 
1811,  increased  his  love  of  retirei^enl;  and  he  paid  but  little 
personal  attention  to  the  contests  in  regard  to  the  Marlborough 
mterest  in  the  years  181'^  and  1815,  respecting  the  City  and 
County  of  Oxford,  and  their  parliamentary  representation.  To 
the  City  of  Oxford  he  bad  long  been  a  benefactor ;  but  the 
change  of  party  politics  made  no  change  in  his  good  will. 

To  describe  his  Grace  as  a  tender  and  indulgent  husband,  as 
a  kind  and  attentive  parent,  would  be  only  to  repeat  what  is 
known  to  our  readers:  the  circumstances  of  bis  death  also  have 
been  sufficiently  detailed  in  the  public  prints;  whilst  the  cur- 
rent peerages  aSbrd  every  information  respecting  his  family 
and  aescendants.  As  Marlborough  House,  once  the  residence 
of  Queen  Anne,  previous  to  her  accession,  now  falls  to  the 
Crown,  it  is  supposed  that  it  will  become  the  residence  of  the 
illustrious  heiress  presumptive  to  the  British  Throne. 


ANECDOTES. 

MADA.ME  DE  STAEL. 

During  Count  Rostopchin's  visit  to  Paris,  calling  at  Madame 
de  Stael's,  the  grand  lounge  of  the  day,  the  subject  of  the 
conversation  was  the  efforts  made  by  the  Emperor  Alexander 
to  render  the  Russian  People  "  a  Nation." 

The  Baroness. — Yes,  Count,  the  mass  of  the  Russian  people 
has  remained  stationary  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great ;  the 
Nobles  have  advanced  too  far,  and  ought  to  feel  the  necessity 
of  returning  back. 

The  Count. — It  is  not  to  the  Russians  only,  Madam,  that  you 
should  give  apiece  of  advice  from  which  the  French  Govern- 
ment might  equally  profit. 

The  Baroness.— We  might  well  enough  retrograde,  for  still 
the  French  wouM  be  before  all  other  nations. 

The  Count. — Very  well.  Madam,  then  let  us  two  set  the  ex- 
ample :  I  am  ready  to  return  to  my  woods,  and  enter  into  my 
paternal  Donjon-keep  ;  on  your  part  you  must  also  take  some 
steps  backwards,  returning  to  your  father's  CouiUing-ltoutt,zni 
we  shall  ueif  you  gain  hythe  Change! 

A  LEARNED  ASS, 

The  following  singular  circumstance  took  place  a  few  months 
ago.  A  lady,  resident  in  Devonshire,  going  into  one  of  her 
parlours,  discovered  a  young  ass,  who  had  found  its  way  into 
the  room,  and  carefully  closed  the  door  upon  himself.  He  had 
evidently  not  been  long  in  this  situation  before  he  had  nibbled 
a  part  of  Cicero's  Orations,  and  eaten  nearly  all  the  index  of  a 
folio  edition  of  Seneca  in  Latin,  a  large  part  of  a  volume  of  La 
Bruyere'i  Maxims  in  French,  and  several  pages  of  Cecilia.  He 
had  done  no  other  mischief  whatever,  and  not  a  vestige  re- 
mained of  the  leaves  that  he  had  devoured.  Will  it  be  foir 
henceforward  to  dignify  a  dunce  with  the  name  of  this  literary 
animal? 

HOW  TO  BREAK  ILL  NEWS. 


A   DIALOGDE. 

Scene.    The  Rooms  of  Mr.  G- 


-,  at  Oxford. 


Enter  to  him  his  father's  steward. 
Mr.  G.  Ha!  Jervas,  how  are  you,  my  old  boy?  how  do 
things  go  on  at  home? — Steward.  Bad  enough,  your  honour. 
The  magpie's  dead. — Mr.  G.  Poor  Mag!  so  Be  is  gone.  How 
came  he  to  die  ?.— Steward.  Over-ate  himself.  Sir. — Mr.  G.  Did 
he  faith  !  a  grerdy  dog  !  Why,  what  did  he  get  that  he  liked 
so  well  ? — Steward.  Horse-Hesh,  Sir ;  he  died  of  eating  horse- 
flesh.— Mr.  G.  How  came  be  to  get  so  much  horse-nesh  ? — 
Steward.  All  your  father's  horses.  Sir.— Mr.  G.  What !  are 
they  dead  too  ? — Steward.  Aye,  Sir,  they  died  of  over-work.— 
Mr. G.  And  why  were  they  over-worked,  pray? — Steward. 
To  carry  water,  Sir.— Mr.  G.  To  carry  water  I  And  what  were 
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they  carrying  water  for? — Steward.  Sure,  Sir;  to  put  out  the 
fire— Mr.  G.  Fire!  what  fire?— Steward.  Oh,  Sir,  your  fa- 
ther's house  is  burnt  down  to  the  ground. — Mr.  O.  My  father's 
house  burnt  down  I  and  how  came  it  set  on  fire  ?— Steward.    I 

think,  Sir,  it  must  have  been  the  torches — Mr.  G. 

Torches!  what  torches? — Steward.  Atyour  mother's  funeral. 
•— Mr.G.  Mymotherdead!— Steward.  Ah!  pear  lady!  she  never 
looked  up  after  it. — Mr.G.  After  what ?— Steward.  The  loss  of 
your  father. — Mr.  G.  My  fatlif  r  ^one  too ! — Steward.  Yes, 
pour  eentleman !  he  took  to  his  bed  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it — 
Mr.  G.  Heard  of  what  .> — Steward.  The  bad  news,  Sir,  an' 
•please  yoir  honour. — Mr.  G.  What!  more  miseries!  more 
bad  news  i^^teward.  Yes,  Sir,  your  bank  has  failed,  and  your 
credit  is  k>8t,  and  yuu  are  not  worth  a  shilling  in  the  world — 
I  made  bold,  Sir,  to  come  to  wait  on  you  to  tell  you  abont  it, 
for  I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear  the  newt. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

INEDITED  SONNET,  BY  GRAY. 

/  SI'ITE   OF   CONVICTION. 

"~/'       ThyrslK,  when  he  If  ft  me,  awore 
■    Ere  tli«  (priof  he  would  relnm : 
Ah  what  means  yon  viplet  6ower 
And  the  bod  that  decks  the  tliorn? 
Twai  the  Lark  that  upward  Kprnng ; 
Twas  tlie  Nightingale  that  snng. 
Idle  notes,  untimely  green, 
Wby  inch  unavailing  haste  i 
Western  galeii,  and  skies  serene, 
Prove  not  always  Winter's  past : 
Cease,  ye  doubts,  my  fears  to  move, 
Spare  the  honour  of  my  Love! 

Unet  suggested  by  seeiDg  the  wooden  edifice  in  Mrs. 
Haobah  More's  garden  at  Barley  Wood,  and  bearing  it 
called  the  Classical  Temple. 

Wbat  have  we  here?  a  Temple!  iftis  sncb, 

Art  has  done  little, — if  a  shed,  too  mndi. 

Four  wooden  pegs  a  wooden  roof  sustain, 

Jwt  wide  enough  to  shield  yon  from  the  rail), 

If  in  the  middle,  bolt  upright  yon  stand. 

Exposed  10  all  the  winds  on  either  band : 

This  pride  of  Barley  Wood  how  can  I  name  ? 

And  how  inscribe  it  on  the  rolls  of  Fame? 

It  is  not  Tuscan,  Saxon,  nor  yet  Doric, 

Conmcmorative,  votive,  or  hi.storic, — 

Tis  but  an  emblem  of  it's  owners  mind. 

Erect  iDil  firm,  by  no  false  taste  refin'd ; 

Of  steady  fabric,  pointing  to  the  skies, 

A  friendly  beacon  to  imiairing  eyes; 

Open  to  all,  by  all  reputed  good, 

And  often  prai»°d,  when  little  understood. N. 


PRIXJEF.DINGS  OF  LEARNED  SOCIETIES, 
DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN. 

Oxpoa». — A  Convocation  was  held  on  Tuesday,  for  the  pur- 
poseof  proposing  adutiful  and  loyal  Address  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness tho  Frince  Regent,  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
learned  and  venerable  University,  respecting  the  late  traitorous 
outrage  upon  His  Ruyal  Higlincss's  person. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity  has  been  conferred  upon 
Reverends  J.  Harris  and  J.  Robertson,  of  St.  John's :  and  that 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  upon  Mr.  Henry  Jenkin.s  of  Corptu  ChrUti. 

CAMBaiDee.^Dr.  Smith's  annual  prizes  of  S5{.  each,  to  the 
two  best  proficients  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy 
aiBoogst  the  commencing  Bachelorsi  of  Arts,  are  this  year  ad- 
judged to  Mr.  John  Thomas  Austin,  of  St.  Juhn't ;  and  Mr. 
Temple  Chevalier,  of  Pembroke ;  the  first  and  second  wranglers. 

Paeis. — ^The  French  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  has  elected 
four  correspondents ;  viz.  Mr.  Wollaston  and  Mr.  Dalton,  both 
of  London;  M.  Beiwlius,  of  Stockholm;  and  M.  Fleurieu  de 
BeUerue,  at  La  Roehelle;  the  first  three  for  the  section  of  cb^ 
mislrjr,  and  Uw  fenrth  for  the  section  of  mineralogy. 


It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  French  Philasophical  Class  of 
the  Royal  Institute  have  resolved  to  leave  the  world  in  the  dark 
respecting  their  exertions  during-the  past  year !  How  can  this 
be?    Is  it  from  idleness  and  shame,  or  from  party  spirit? 

Holland. — The  Dutch  Scientific  Society  of  Haarlem,  in  ila 
last  public  sitting,  decreed  the  prize  to  a  work,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  prove,  that  the  art  of  printing  with  detached  and 
moveable  types  was  invented  at  Haarlem,  before  the  year  1440, 
by  Laurens  Jansz  Coster.  The  author  of  this  Prize  Essav  h 
Mr.  James  Kueuing,  secretary  to  the  Tribunal  of  the  First  In- 
stance. The  Society  was  so  satisfied  with  this  Memoir,  that  it 
augmented  the  value  of  the  prize  by  50  ducat«,  and  resolved  that 
the  Prize  Essay  should  be  printed  not  only  in  Dutch,- hut  in 
French,  "  in  order  that  the  learned  of  foreign  countries  may 
see  tliat  the  honor  of  this  invention  is  improperly  disputed  with 
the  town  of  Haarlem."  The  opinion  which  is  thus  brought  for- 
ward again  by  M.  Koening  and  the  Dutch  Society,  has  been 
maintained  successively  by  P.  Scriverius,  hv  Boxhorn,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Mr.  Ger.  Mcerman,  who  published,  in  1765,  S  vols, 
in  4to.  on  this  subject  As  we  have  not  seen  Mr.  Koening's 
Memoir,  we  know  not  whether  he  has  discovered  any  new  or 
more  decisive  documents  than  those  hitherto  l^nown  ;  in  this 
case  his  work  will  doubtless  interest  persons  who  are  fond  of 
typographical  researches. 

UKiviRsiiY  OF  Warsaw. — ^The  Emperor  Alexander's  decree, 
erecting  a  university  in  this  city,  has  just  been  published  in  the 
Latin  language.  The  University  will  be  composed  of  five  fariil- 
ties,  namely :  theology,  jurisprudence  and  pulitical  economy, 
medicine,  philosophy,  sciences  and  letters.  The  professors  are 
admissible  to  all  dignities  and  honorable  distinctions ;  the  title 
of  Nobility,  or  in  plain  English,  Gentility,  is  attached  to  their 
employment,  and  this  title  is  traasmi$.sible,  with  all  the  pre- 
rogatives that  depend  upon  it,  to  their  descendants,  after  they 
have  exercised  their  functions  ten  \'ears :  has  gui  in  stirpe  turn 
nobili  nati,  nobiles  declaramus.  It  is  His  Majesty's  desire,  that 
the  new  University  shall  rival  in  honors,  dignities,  and  immu- 
nities, the  most  celebrated  universities  of  Europe.  The  Com- 
mission of  public  instruction  is  enjoined  to  place  at  (he  disposal 
of  the  University,  buildings,  which,  by  their  convenience  and 
their  extent^  may  be  worthy  of  such  an  estahlishinent ;  to 
endow  it  with  sufiicient  revenues  from  the  funds  assigned  for 
the  public  instruction  ;  and  to  fill,  without  delay,  the  several 
professional  chairs. 

Mb.  AtKiN  is  elected  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  the 
room  of  the  late  Dr.  Taylor.  There  were  two  other  candidates, 
viz.  Mr.  Hiort  and  Mr.  Dawning. 


FINE  ARTS, 

To  the  reputation  which  this  country  has  justly  attained, 
of  superiority  In  portrait-painting,  she  has  for  some  few 
years  aspired  to  add  a  superiority  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  painting.  But,  without  establishing  some  certain 
and  public  source  of  employment  for  historical  painters, 
this  important  object  is  unattainable.  As  the  British  Artists 
excel  in  tliose  subjects,  in  which  they  have  met  with  a 
competent  share  of  patronage,  it  is  only  fair  to  infer  that 
the  British  school  would  have  produced  a  number  of  able 
Artists  in  every  other  department  of  painting,  if  the  stu- 
dents had  met  with  equal  encouragement.  If  but  fe\r 
have  bad  ttw  courage  to  practise  historical  painting,  and 
fewer  still  have  succeeded,  the  cause  is  obvious :  they  have 
had  but  few  patrons.  Reverse  the  case :  multiply 
patrons,  and  establish  a  certain  source  of  reward ;  and 
we  shall  thereby  multiply  the  efforts  of  historical  painters, 
and  ensure  their  success. 

The  Students,  who  compare  the  merited  success  of 
Gi.oVBR,  the  landscape  painter,  with  the  indigence  ia 
whicii  Barry,  the  hi.storical  painter,  lived  and  died,  have 
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every  inducement  to  avoid  the  fate  of  the  iatter.  The 
fonner,  by  bis  landscapes  in  water-colours,  and  subse- 
quently iu  oil,  has  realized,  witli  tbe  general  esteem  of 
society,  a  fortune'  swelled,  perhaps,  far  beyond  the  mark 
by  report,  to  thirty  thousand  pounds.  The  latter  painted 
tRe  series  of  allegorical  pictures  in  the  chambers  of  the 
Sodtttifor  encouraging  the  Art*,  and  expired  without  a 
shilluig.  Glorer,  whose  strength  lies  in  local  truth,  and 
who  SDUietimes,  as  in  his  late  compilation  from  Claude,  in 
the  British  Institution,  fails  in  attempting  the  pottry  of 
bis  art,  well  deserves  bis  success.  All  those,  who  know 
the  amenities  of  the  man,  and  have  viewed  tlie  majority  of 
his  works,  feel  a  warm  interest  iu  his  fortune.  Good 
pictures  of  local  scenery  and  rustic  nature,  possess  a 
never-failing  charm  to  unsophisticated  minds,  and  are 
therefore  much  more  likely  to  find  purchasers,  than  his- 
torical pictures  of  great  merit,  in  a  country  where  histori- 
cal painting  is  not  generally  understood  and  cultivated. 
Tbe  greater  number  in  every  circle  are  delighted  with  the 
simple  imitation  of  those  objects  which  they  see  daily, 
although  a  few  only,  comprehend  or  feel  tlie  elevated 
idea  of  nature,  which  is  tbe  essential  material  of  poetical 
and  historical  representation  ou  the  stage  or  canvas.  The 
courtier,  the  scholar,  tbe  farmer,  and  shopkeeper,  are 
alike  pleased  with  Gay's  Black-eyed  Susan,  and 
Goldsmith's  poems  aiid  comedies.  Their  simple  truth 
of  nature  comes  home  to  every  heart ;  but  Milton's  Para^ 
disc  Lost,  with  all  its  beauty,  grandeur,  and  subbmity,  if 
a  dead  language  to  the  million.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has 
truly  observed,  that  our  taste  for  the  higher  txcelknces  of 
atifle  i$  not  natural  but  acquired. —  IIow,  th«n,  unless  the 
Government  co-operates  with  the  nobility  and  gentry,  to 
establish  some  permanent  and  general  occasion  for  histori- 
cal pictures,  ns  public  ivorA«,  can  a  taste  for  that  style  and 
class  of  subjects  be  acquired  by  tbe  people  of  England, 
who  are,  generally,  uninfluenced  by  the  motives,  aqjd  hos- 
tile to  the  principles,  which  caused  the  people  of  Greece 
and  Rome  to  patronize  and  cultivate  the  great  style  of 
sculpture  and  historical  painting  in  those  countries? 

Some  well-meaning  men,  in  their  honest  zeal  to  advance 
tlie  interests  of  historical  painting,  are,  with  commendable 
intentions,  for  taking  a  wrong  course.  They  are  of  opin- 
ion that  it  is  necessary  to  deprive  the  other  branches  of 
the  arts,  of  the  public  patronage,  which  they  so  deservedly 
enjoy,  in  the  strange  hope  of  transferring  the  public  patron- 
age, so  taken  away,  to  historical  painting.  'I  hey  imagine 
by  decrying  the  former,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  obtain 
honor  and  reward  for  the  latter.  If  ibis  were  merely  an 
attempt  to  clothe  the  naked  by  stripping  the  clothed,  with- 
out any  question  of  its  fairness,  we  must  admit  the  scheme 
might  be  practicable ;  but  it  would  be  a  woful  mistake 
to  burn  the  cloth  which  we  have,  merely  because  it  is  not 
long  enough  to  make  suits  for  our  whole  family.  We  must 
not  introduce  a  distaste  for  that  in  which  we  excel,  be- 
cause we  anxiously  wish  to  create  a  public  taste  for  that 
hi<;h  department  of  painting,  in  which  we  have  British 
artists,  so  capable  of  obtaining  honor  for  themselves  and 
their  country.  Barry,  exasperated  by  neglect,  in  his  mo- 
ments of  inconsideration,  fell  into  this  error.  Certainly, 
if  men  were  under  tbe  same  necessity  for  historical  paint- 
ings  as  they  are  for  nutriment,  the  project  might  answer ; 
for  a  hungry  company  deprived  of  every  other  species  of 
food,  must  eat  of  that  which  is  placed  before  them,  be  it 


good  or  bad.  But  if  we  eould  extinguish  the  present  teste 
for  landscapes,  portraits,  and  familiar  life,  and  banish  the 
painters  who  have  obtained  so  much  honor  in  those 
branches,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  we  could  there- 
by produce  a  taste  or  passion  for  hisktorical  painting.  On 
the  contrary,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  history  of  the  fine 
arts,  in  other  countries,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  after 
that  extinction,  all  taste  and  pasnon  for  the  fine  arts  would 
perish  in  the  Empire.  The  following  fiicts  ought  ever  to 
be  kept  in  view  in  discussing  this  subject.  There  existed 
in  the  religion  of  Greece  and  Jialif,  prior  to  the  exiatence  of 
a  taetefor  the  fine  arte,  a  powerful  moral  cause,  which  cre- 
ated a  public  neeettity  for  historical  pictures.  Tius 
powerful  moral  cause  and  necessity,  prior  to  the  existence 
of  taste,  produced  historical  painters  and  historical  pic« 
lures,  which  in  due  time  produced  a  public  taste  and  pas- 
sion for  the  great  style  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  those 
countries. 

Here  we  have  showed  in  regular  connection,  causes 
and  effects,  which  hitherto  have  had  no  existence  in  this 
country.  In  tbeir  religion,  Greece  and  Rome  possessed 
a  native  toil,  in  which  historical  art  struck  deep  its  rqots 
and  grew  up  to  its  loftiest  elevation.  In  those  countries, 
historical  art  may  be  termed  indigenous :  in  England  it  ■ 
has  been  hitherto  an  exotic.  If  we  have  not  this  favorable 
soil,  We  must  not,  in  our  honorable  earnestness  to  create  a 
soil  for  this  majestic  tree,  attack  and  root  up  those  noble 
growths  which  are  iadigenous  with  us.  Any  such  attempt 
to  wound  or  destroy,  must  be  vain ;  although  it  might 
have  the  unhappy  efl'ect  of  degrading  men  of  genius,  the 
professors  of  painting,  into  petty  and  maligoaot  cabals  ; 
upon  tlie  offence  and  defence ;  dbgraccfully  warring  upon 
each  other,  in  private  circles,  and  scattering  anonymous 
slanders  and  personalities,  through  the  public  journals. 
A  groundless  prejudice  against  modem  art,  is  one  of  th« 
great  evils  against  which  the  British  school  has  to  struggle ; 
and  this  evil  must  be  increased  by  every  publication 
which  tends  to  lower  the  BritiA  artists  generally,  in  the 
public  opinion.  Sorely  no  true  friend  to  the  fine  arts  can 
augur  a  good  from  such  divisions.  To  others  we  leave 
the  honorable  task  of  excitement.  We  do  not  ex|)ect 
|)erfection  in  human  nature,  and  are  firicndly  to  the  correc- 
tiou  of  abuses ;  but  we  conceive  that  the  honor  and  in- 
terests of  tbe  Royal  Academy,  of  the  British  Institution, 
and  of  the  whole  body  of  the  artists,  considered  as  the 
British  school — and  its  patrons,  are  one.  They  rest  upon 
the  same  broad  basis ;  and  whatever  has  a  tendency  to 
narrow  that  foundation  to  tbe  mistaken  views,  prejudices, 
or  passions  of  individuals,  must  endanger  the  superstruc- 
ture, and  prove  injurious  to  all.  fan  Eoglaad,  the  humao 
qffectioni  are  the  soil,  in  which  the  arts  have  lately  taken 
root,  but  rapidly  flourished.  They  have  had  here  an  origin 
similar  to  that,  which  the  poets  have  assigned  to  painting 
in  Corinth.  'The  maiden,  who  procures  by  stealth  a  like- 
ness of  that  Image,  which  love  has  engraved  upon  ber 
heart ;  the  youth  who  possesses  and  hoards  a  similar  trea^u 
sure ;  the  wife,  who  places  in  ber  best  apartments  the  ref 
semblance  of  her  husband  and  children ;  the  father,  who 
decorates  his  house  with  the  portraits  of  his  family  ;  the 
kindred,  who,  when  death  hovers  over  a  beloved  relative, 
endeavour,  with  mournful  anxiety,  to  snatch  a  memorial 
from  the  grave ; — these  are  among  the  patrons  of  painting 
in  this  country.    To  tbe  multitude  who  are  influenced  by 
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self-love  to  obtain  th«r  own  likenessr*,  we  may  »drf 
snother  description ; — tbe  National  Spirit,  which  eagerly 
consecrates  the  busts  and  pictures,  and  delineates  the 
battles  of  tbe  heroes  who  have  led  our  fleets  and  armies  lo 
victory.  Nor  must  we  forget  tbe  love  of  nature,  which 
attaches  a  spell  to  romautic  locality,  and  employs  the 
pencil  to  transcribe  with  their  simple  inbabitants,  and 
boldly  varied  features  of  mountain  and  valley,  forest  and 
sea-shore,  the  delicious  landscapes  through  which  we  have 
wandered.  Shall  we,  like  madmen,  in  our  earnestness  to 
obtain   an   enviable  distinction,   make  v«-ar   upon   those 

J>atron$ ;  upon  nature,  national  glory,  and  the  human  af- 
ections?  No:  we  would  unite  the  feme  which  we  pos- 
sess, with  the  additional  feme,  which  we  covet.  We  hope 
for  the  triumph  of  England  in  historical  painting,  as  for  a 
,iewel  of  ineftable  lustre  in  her  diadem.  Uniesa  she  ob- 
tains that  jewel,  her  genius  most  still  be  looked  upon  as  a 
questionable  majesty,  clouded  and  diminished.  Foreign 
nations,  envious  of  her  glory  in  every  other  field,  speak  of 
her  with  contempt,  as  a  pauper,  in  historical  painting. 
They  invidiously  support  the  claim  of  America,  to  our 
venerable  President,  West,  although  he  has  been  for  fifty 
years  an  honor  to  tbe  British  School.  The  character  of 
the  empire  is  at  issne  on  the  patronage  afforded  or  with- 
held from  tbe  young  artbts,  who,  vrithin  these  few  years, 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  this  precarious 
but  exalted  art.  Among  a  succession  of  able  pupils  in 
every  other  department,  the  Rot  a  L  Academy,  in  Hillim 
and  Hatfdom,  has  sent  forth  two  diBci})les,  whose  historical 
pictures,  although  not  free  from  imperfections,  reflect  well- 
merited  honor  on  that  school  of  science.  The  Bbittsh 
Institutioft,  amidst  a  mass  of  patronage,  which  it  has 
dispensed,  performed  its  duty  by  honoring  and  rewarding 
these  two  dislingubhed  artists,  and  introducing  t^iem  to 
the  notice  and  protection  of  their  country.  England  ka$ 
now  to  do  htr  dmty.  We  repeat  our  conviction,  that  upon 
the  patronage  or  neglect  which  they  experience,  depends 
much  of  the  future  advancement  or  feilure  of  historical 
painting  in  this  country.  We  would  gludly  concentre  tlie 
voice  of  all  true  lovers  of  the  arts  to  this  important  point, 
at  a  sea.son,  wlien  Haydon^  with  a  spirit  like  that  of 
Curtimt,  has  cast  himself  upon  the  forlorn  hope  of  another 
grand  bistorieal  picture,  teithotit  a  ammiuion. 

We  would  divide  our  own  time  from  the  past,  not  to 
overturn  the  monuuicDts  consecrated  to  tbe  glory  of  the 
dead  ;  but  to  do  justice  to  the  fame  of  the  living.  We 
would  unite  cveij  suffrage  against  that  odious,  unjust,  and 
Anti-British  pnyudice,  whidi  sets  out  with  nicasuring  the 
merits  of  a  work  of  art  by  its  age,  and  ends  with  the  doc- 
trine that  there  is  nothing  excellent  but  what  is  old.  Our 
reverence  for  the  old  masters,  is  founded  in  a  sense  of  ge- 
nius, which  pays  no  regard  to  the  date  or  the  name,  or  the 
buz  of  inconsiderate  opinion.  Grandeur  and  beauty  of 
form  and  expression,  whether  produced  some  thousand 
yean  ago,  by  a  Phidias  or  Apelles,  or  to-day,  by  a  Nol- 
iekeus,  a  Cbanti^,  or  a  Haydon,  are  tn/rmstc  qnaUties 
which  cannot  be  improved  or  lessened  by  connecting  them 
ill  our  minds  with  tbe  character  of  real  or  imaginary  per- 
sons or  particular  «Tas.  Those  who  would  deaden  every 
present  exertion,  by  dwelling  op  the  superiority  of  the  old 
masters,  are  fond  of  a  notion  that  the  present  race  of  men 
are  inferior  to  tiicir  ancestors.  They  would  have  us  be- 
lieve tliatthe  OMNtroTENT  has  fallen  off  in  his  capacity 


and  h(s  prodoctions.  But  although  the  last  works  of  the 
great  poets  and  artists,  the  last  works  of  Homer,  Michael 
Angelo,  Titian,  Tintoret,  and  many  more,  betray  the  ad- 
vance of  age,  and  sometimes  the  second  childhood  of 
genius,  the  CrbatoB  knows  no  old  age,  no  feilure  of 
powers.  What  he  was,  he  is,  and  will '  be  for  ever.  His 
works  are  always  in  their  prime :  and  Man,  created  by  hia 
will  to-day,  is  as  perfect  in  body,  and  mind,  and  gamu, 
as  man  in  tbe  days  of  Michael  Ajigelo  or  Praxiteles. 
W.C. 


THE  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

KIN(}'.f  TH£ATUE. 

Om  Saturday  last,  Mozart's  Opera  of  La  Hotse  tli  Figaro 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  this  season.  It  is  now  ui>- 
wards  of  thirty  years  since  this  Opera  was  brought  out  on  the 
Vienna  Staee,  and  it  owed  its  existence  to  the  patriotic  spirit 
of  Joseph  II.,  who  spared  no  effort  to  render  the  German  Mu- 
sical Drama  equal  to  the  Italian  Opera,  and  to  introduce  even 
on  tbe  Italian  Sta^  the  Compositions  of  German  Masters,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  and  cabals  of  the  Italian  sincers  and 
professors.  After  the  successful  representation  of  Mozart's 
L'enlevement  du  Serail  on  the  German  Theatre,  the  Emperor 
ordered  him  to  compose  an  Opera  for  the  Italian  Stage.  "  We 
now,"  said  he  ti)  Mozart,  "  must  attack  the  enemy  on  his  own 
ground,  and  vou  shall  open  the  campaign."  For  this  express 
purpose  an  ftalian  translation  of  Beaumarchais'  Figaro  was 
made,  which  at  that  time  had  excited  the  greatest  sensation, 
not  only  in  Parts  and  France,  but  over  all  Europe.  The  selec- 
tiuB  certainly  was  unfortunate.  Not  to  speak  of  the  moral 
lubricity  of  this  Drama — the  complicated  tissue  of  intrigues  of 
which  it  is  entirely  made  up,  ana  the  number  of  actors  which 
it  demands,  render  it  unfit  for  an  Opera.  These  defects  have, 
in  our  opinion,  had  some  degree  of  influence  on  the  music 
itsdf,  fine  as  it  is.  Mozart  was  sensible  of  this,  and  still 
more  so  of  the  hazard  his  fame  was  put  to  by  the  ill  will  of  the 
Italian  performers.  He  more  than  once  observed,  that  he 
would  rather  entrust  his  cause  in  a  law-suit  to  a  counsel  that 
was  his  mortal  enemy,  than  obey  the  Emperor's  command ; 
and  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  Mozart  states,  that  at  the  first 
representation  of  this  Opera,  there  was  such  unfair  play  on  the 
part  of  the  performers,  that  the  Emperor,  at  the  entreaty  of 
Mozart,  was  induced  to  send  a  threatening  message  to  the 
green-room,  which  saved  the  composition  from  niin. 

Although  this  Opera  is  not  the  best  of  Mozart's  works,  it  is 
justly  admitted  to  be  a  great  and  beautiful  composition.  Its 
mekidies,  and  more  particularly  those  of  a  tender  cast,  are  at 
uncq  so  original,  so  ravishingly  sweet,  that  tbe  heart  partakes 
of  the  delight  of  the  ear ;  and  tbeJinaUs,  teaetlt,  &c.  appear  to  us 
the  otghest  efforts  of  a  rare  combination  of  eenius  and  science. 
Thesy^difiicult  pieces,  and  the  Opera  altogelner,  were  sung  and 
lilayeos  by  the  present  truly  excellent  company  in  so  correct 
and  able  i^  manner,  that  we  are  free  to  say,  we  never  derived 
greater  delight  frum  a  Dramatic  representation  at  this  or  any 
other  Theatre. 

Signer  An^omMl  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  character 
of  the  Count,  by  which  he  soon  firmly  established  himself  in 
the  favor  of  the  audience.  His  voice  is  a  baritono,  or  low  tenor, 
strong  and  full-bodied ;  his  person  somewhat  corpulent,  but 
well  proportioned;  his  countenance  manly  and  impressive,  and 
his  action  graceful,  spirited,  and  dignified.  When  we  add  that 
he  acted  and  sung  the  arduous  part  of  the  Count  under  re- 
peated plaudits  from  the  audience,  we  at  once  proclaim  his 
rank  and  station  in  his  line.  His  taste  and  skill  were  particu- 
larly conspicuous  in  tbe  recitative  and  aria  *' Haiaay>i»to  la 
causa ,"  and  the  duett  with  Madame  Camperesi,  "  Crudd 
perchifinora,"  was  sung  delicbtfully  by  both.  This  lady,  as 
Susanna,  appeared  for  the  first  time,  here,  in  a  comic  cha- 
racter, in  which  we  did  not  think  her  sumeiently  aith  and 
sprightly,  although  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  humour 
in  her  performance.    But  her  tinging  was  throughout  exqui- 
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tile.  The  same  praise  is  due  to  Madame  Fodor,  whose  admir- 
able representation  of  the  Countess  is  sufficiently  known  and  ap- 
preciated from  her  performance  of  last  season.  Madame  Pasia's 
Cherubino  did  her  great  credit,  although  her  tempi  were  some- 
times a  little  slow,  particularly  in  "  Aon  $o  pht  cota  sun,"  and 
once  or  twice  she  pitched  rather  sharp.  Her  performance,  also, 
was  not  lively  enotigh ;  but  a  vein  of  infantine  innocence,  which 
|»ervaded  her  play,  matlc  great  amends  for  occasional  want  of 
juvenilb  vivacity. 

Mr.  Naldi  performed  the  part  of  Figaro  with  great  humour 
and  eiisc,  although,  both  in  his  acting  and  singing,  wc  think 
be  fell  short  uf  tiie  life  and  vigour  of  Eteaumarchais  delineation 
of  the  character.  Even  the  beautiful  military  air,  '*  Non  piu 
andrai  farfallone  nmoroso,"  which  be  certainly  gave  with  a  nch 
colouring  of  mimic  humour,  was  sung  in  too  lormal  and  slow 
a  manner. 

In  the  Djilet,  there  has  not  been  as  yet  any  new  production. 
"  Le  prince  Troubadoitrj"  which  was  often  performed  last  sea- 
son, formed  the  afterpiece  on  Tuecday.  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Falcez  arc  daily  expected  from  the  Continent,  and 
announced  in  the  hills  as  first  rate  dancers. 


FRENCH  DRAMA. 


THEATRE  DE  LA  PORTE  SAINT  MARTIN. 

FIRST  REPItE<!EKT4TtON  OF   "  LeS  CoRBEADX  AcC«S*TEURS." 

TuAT  crimes  never  escape  punishment,  and  that  heaven 
always  sucootirs  innocence,  are  maxims,  the  former  of  which  is 
no  less  terrible  to  the  wicked  than  the  latter  is  consoling  to  the 
good.  Though  the  cuperiencc  of  the  world  does  not  permit  us 
to  foimd  on  these  maxims  a  rule  without  exceptions,  it  is 
laudable  to  encourage  the  opinion  that  the  exceptions^are  rare, 
and  to  preserve  carefully  those  miraculous  examples  of  celes- 
tial justice  which  history  records.  Under  this  point  of  view 
the  representation  of  melo-dramas  may  prove  useful,  and  their 
authors  would  be  entitled  to  public  gratitude,  were  tliey  to 
succeed  in  convincing  mankmd  that  all  similar  affairs  of 
liiiman  life  terminate  iu  the  manner  of  their  pieces.  But  the 
people  of  Paris  we  are  afraid  are  too  eniightened,  too  philo- 
lophicul,  not  to  know  that  such  is  nut  tlic  fact.  Indeed  the 
vdlains  of  the  stage  are  often  represented  so  unskilfully,  that 
the  least  practi!>ed  rogues  might,  without  vanity,  boast  that 
they  coulcl  extricate  themselves  better  in  the  like  situation. 
What  then  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  lessons  of  the  Drama?  \Vc 
hciir  of  p'bbcries  in  Courts  of  Justice  and  at  the  place  of 
execution ! 

Among  the  prodigies  which  have  sometimes  signalized 
the  avenging  justice  of  Providence,  few  are  more  striking  than 
the  discovery  of  the  assassins  of  Siraonidcs,  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  authors  of  the  Corbeaux  Accutatcurt,  for  the  use 
tlfv  have  made  of  that  tradition. 

.Simunides  being  attacked  by  banditti  in  a  solitary  place,  im- 
plored their  mercy  in  vain.  He  represented  to  them  the  atm- 
city  of  their  crime,  and  the  punishment  which  would  sooner 
<»r  later  overtake  them,  but  his  words  had  no  effect.-^"  Thou 
alone  canst  depose  against  us,"  exclaimed  their  chief,  stabbing 
him,  "  die  then."  Sinvniides,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,,  per- 
ceived a  flock  of  storks  in  the  air—"  Sole  witnesses  of  my 
death,''  exclaimed  he  as  he  expired,  "  I  charge  you  to  avenge 
it."  The  perpetrators  of  this  crime  remained  long  unknown, 
and  the  murderers  thought  themselves  certain  of  impimity, 
when  one  d.iy  as  two  uf  tncm  were  walking  In  a  public  place, 
some  storks  perclied  on  a  neighbouring  buibling.  He  who  first 
beheld  them,  said  to  his  companion  with  a  laugh — "  Ltxik, 
there  are  Simonides's  witnesses  following  us." 

Substitute  M.  Amelot,  manufacturer  at  Orleans,  fi»r  Simo- 
nidcs;  convert  the  storks  into  ravcus  ;  and  you  will  have  an 
idea  of  the  Melo-dnma  brought  out  at  the  Theatre  of  la  PoKc 
St.  Martin. 


M.  Amelot  desires  his  cashier  to  give  hkn  Bank  Bills  to  » 
considerable  amount,  which  he  wishes  to  take  with  him  to  a 
villaee  at  a  short  distance  from  Orleans,  to  pay  for  an  estate 
which  he  has  purchased.  He  resolves  to  cross  the  forest  uf 
Sercotte,  in  order  to  take  tlie  amusement  of  shooting  at  the 
same  time.  Two  of  his  workmen,  whose  bad  conduct  'had  ■ 
often  excited  his  dissatisfaction,  having  heard  his  conversation 
with  the  cashier,  lay  a  plan  to  n)band  murder  him,  which,  not- 
withstanding his  resistance,  and  his  firing  and  wounding  one  of 
the  villains,  is  fully  accomplished;  while  dyii^,  M.  Amelot 
appeals  to  two  Ravens,  as  Simonidcs  did  to  the  Storks.  The 
assassins  obtain  possession  of  the  bills,  and  throw  away  the 
pocket-book  which  contaiiied  them,  which  is  picked  up  by  M. 
Ourand,  a  Merchant  of  Orleans.  On  hearing  the  firing  he  runs 
to  the  spot,  and  the  officers  of  justice,  who  also  hasten 
thither,  see  him,  assisted  liy  Justin,  a  boy  belonging  to  the 
neighbouring  inn,  in  the  actof  lifting  up  the  dead  body.  It  i« 
believed  that  they  are  the  murderers,aiid  several  circiireistaQcea 
concur  to  confirm  the  suspicion.  A  knife,  which  Justin  ac- 
knowledges to  be  his,  is  found  near  the  deceased.  He  had  lust 
it,  and  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  assassins. 
The  pocket-book  had  contained  a  bill  due  by  Durand,  which 
the  derangement  of  his  affairs  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  pay.  In  fine,  the^are  condemned  to  die.  Jules,  the  nephew 
of  Amelot,  who  is  in  love  with  Adrienne,  Durand's  daughter, 
and  who  is  plunged  into  the  deepest  despair,  accidentally  over- 
bears the  following  conversation  between  the  two  assauins.^ 
"  They  are  condemned  to  die — ^That  is  fortunate  for  us."  At 
this  moment  the  two  ravens  that  flew  across  the  sia^e  during 
the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  again  present  themselves. — 
"  Look,  do  you  see  M.  Ameloi's  witnesses  ?— Yes,  truly,  they 
have  doubtless  been  stimmoned  to  appear." — Jules  rushes  for- 
ward and  seixes  oite  of  the  villains,  the  otlier  escapes,  but  is 
soon  caught;  it  is  discovered  that  he  has  been  wounded  in  the 
arm  by  the  shot  of  a  fuwling-picce ;  they  are  examined,  and 
at  length  confess  the  crime,  tor  wlvich  they  are  doomed  to 
suffer. 

The  first  act,  which  is  quite  in  the  German  style,  represents 
the  interior  of  a  manufactory,  thronghout  which  the  most  active 
intelligence  and  most  rigorous  probity  prevail.  There  is 
much  truth  in  the  details,  which  are  however  sometimes  carried 
to  too  great  a  degree  of  minuteness ;  liut  this  is  the  orrorof  the 
Uennan  siliool.  The  characters  of  the  Dramatis  Peraonte  are 
defined  with  a  happy  simplicity,  and  at  the  termination  of  the 
act,  the  spectator  is  left  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  event 
which  has  been  prepared  before  him.  The  parts  of  the  two 
robbers  arc  skilfully  contrasted.  The  one,  w>rB  with  the  in- 
stinct of  vice,  is  animated  by  a  ferocious  spirit,  a  stranger 
equally  to  fear  and  remorse ;  the  other,  who  is  weak  and 
cowardly,  trembles  as  he  advances  towards  the  crime,  the.  atro- 
city of  which  terrifies  him  almost  as  much  as  the  dan^. 
When  the  mortal  blow  is  struck  he  starts  backwards,  amidst, 
the  most  violent  agitation,  exclaiming — I  did  not  do  it,  I  did 
not  do  it.  His  companion  stifles  his  cries.  This  scene  produced, 
the  most  marked  effect :  it  is  tne  best  throughout  tt;c  whole  of 
tl)C  second  act,  the  progress  of  which  is  retarded  by  ill-con- 
trived entrauccs  and  exits.  The  authors  might  easily  simplify 
it.  The  third  act  has  the  inevitable  fault  of  resembling  Im 
f'amiUe  d'Anglade,  la  Pie  Volatte;  and,  in  fine,  every  piece,  the 
interest  of  which  depends  on  the  dangers  to  which  innocent 
persons  arc  exposed,  when  about  to  perish,  the  victims  of 
justice  deceived  by  false  appearances. 

This  piece  contains  all  the  deitients  of  popnlar  success,  tOr 
getlier  with  the  faults  of  the  class  to  which  il  Belongs  ;  and  the 
iutrodiKtiou  of  two«illaia8,who  murder  for  the  sake  of  rubbery, 
is  certainly  not  the  least  of  these  faults.  If  the  progress  of 
the  piece  were  accelerated  by  the  omissiop  of  several  scenes 
and  many  useless  phrases,  the  situations  of  terror,  which  are 
extremely  well  managed,  would  produce  a  powerrnl  iniprcs'>ioii 
on  the  multitude. 
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INTELUGENCE, 

UTERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 


I,I$I  OF  BOOKS  REVIEWED  19  THE  COnKEMT  JOVSRALS. 

(To  be  continued.) 

£niNBORCH  Reviiw,  nil. — Scott's  Swift — Coleridge's 
Christabel — Bartholdy's  Tyrol— Dcaltry's  Flu.\ions— Fourth 
Part  of  Humboldt's  Voyage — Holt's  Law  of  Libel — Breaslek's 
Geology — Cook's  Church  of  Scotland — Diigald  Stewart's  View 
of  Philosophy — Schultes  on  the  British  Empire— On  Civil  and 
Religious  Liberty,  &c. 

Quarterly  Review,  xxxi. — Legb's  Journey  to  Egypt — 
Poeins  and  Speeches  by  Counsellor  Phillips — Sumnrr's  Re- 
cords of  the  Creation— -Campbell's  Voyage  ftound^,  the  World 
— Shakespeare's  Himself  Again;  by  Becket — Various  Tracts 
on  Saving  Banks,  by  Duncan,  Rose,  Taylor,  &c. — Poems  and 
Memoirs  of  Cowper — Lord  Selkirk's  Sketch  of  the  Fur  Trade 
— Maldonedo's  Voyage  for  a  North  West  Passage — Lord  liy- 
ron's  Childe  Harold,  third  Canto. — Malthus'  Statement  re- 
specting the  East  India  College — Warden's  Buonaparte — Daw- 
son's Inquiry  into  the  Poverty  of  Mankind — Sir  J.  Sinclair's 
State  of  the  Country— Tfttbatn's  Observations,  &c.  ' 

Bp.iTisn  Review,  >tvi. — Principles  of  Population  and 
Production ;  by  John  Weyland — Works  of  Earl  Surrey  and  Sir 
T.  Wyatt ;  edited  by  G.  F.  Nott,  D.  D.— Origin  of  Pagan  My- 
thology; by  G.  S.  Faber,  D.  D. — A  postolicmlPreaching  consi- 
dered— Wraxttll's  Memoirs  of  his  own  Times ;  parts  t.  and  ii. — 
Traite  de  Physique,  par  J.  B.  Biol. — Letter  from  the  Boartl  of 
Agriculture— Tour  in  Germany,  &c.  in  181.%  1814;  by  J.  T. 
James — Bishop,  of  Gloucestei's  Charge — Marriott's  Hints  to 
Travellers — National  Establishment — Thoughts  on  Tythes, 
&c. ;  by  Rev.  W.  Edmunds. 

A  memorial  drawn  up  by  the  German  booksellers,  Trecttel 
and  WvRTz,  and  signed  by  all  the  respectable  Parisian  Bihli- 
opoIi<its,  has  been  presented  to  the  Two  Chambers,  stating  the 

?|resit  inconveniences  which  result  filom  the  taxes  imposed  upon 
oreign  books  when  imported  into  France.  Not  only  the  heavy 
duties  are  complained  of,  but  also  the  difficulties  thrown  in 
the  way  of  implortatlon  by  all  the  officers  of  the  .customs,  &c, 
&r.  There  is  much  liberality  displayed,  and  a  free  importation 
is  prayed  for. 

The  Royal  Academy  is  at  present  enjoying  the  active  pa- 
tronage of  Lis  Royal  Highness  the  Pi incc  Regent;  who,  in 
addition  to  his  muniiiceut  present  of  the  Italian  casts,  has  ac- 
tually permitted  one  of  the  grand  productions  of  i{(/j^r//c,  & 
cartoon  from  Hampton  Court,  to  be  placed  in  the  School  for 
Painting,  for  the  advantage  of  the  art. 

The  learned  world  will  soon  possess  what  may  truly  be 
called  a  literary  curiosity ;  being  a  new  edition  of  Homer  by  a 
modern  Orefk,  Nicoloupoulo.  He  preserves  the  commentary 
of  Eustathius ;  but  we  have  a  ri^tit  to  expect  murh  illubtration 
and  elucidation  of  doubts  and  oifScultivs,  with  new  readings, 
Sec. 

The  investieatioiis,  both  literary  and  practical,  into  the  in- 
terior of  AfrUa,  seem  siilt  to  preserve  their  place  in  public 
curiosity.  Letdeh's  discoveries  and  travels  on  that  continent, 
with  a  view  of  its  present  state,  are  preparing  for  the  press  in 
C  vols.  Bvo.  by  Mr.  Hugh  Murray. 
,  A  new  graphical  illustration  of  Oxford  is  in  progress ;  prin- 
cipally to  consist  of  re-engravings  in  the  line  manner,  from 
the  Oxford  almanacks,  but  on  a  reduced  scale.  The  work  i^ 
also  to  combine  antiquities  and  portraits. 

The  ctinctdence  and  analogy  of  music  and  colours,  together 
with  the  harmony  of  the  latter,  have  been  recently  investigated 
bjr  Mr.  Newman  of  Seho  Sttasre,  who  promises  speedily  to 
unase  the  world  With  his  new  theory. 

The  Anrtimiities  of  Ireland  are  taken  up  as  the  subject  of  a 
Xotel,  'by  Mrt.  Petk,  who  has  assumed  some  very  extraor- 
dinary facts  of  tfef  seventh  century  as  ttie  ground  woik  of  her 
tale. 


Those  tl>nd  of  rural  amusements  will  be  much  pleased  with 
Barker's  Art  of  Angling,  just  reprinted  at  Leeds,  from  the 
quarto  of  1553. 

Sir  Jiimes  Mackintosh's  History  of  Great  Britain,  fVom  our  own 
to  the  French  revolution,  is  proceeding  rapidly. 

The  a<lmirers  of  Oriental  Literaiure  are  much  interested  by 
the  arrival  in  London  of  the  first  part  of  a  cnrious  Chinese 
Dictionary,  printed  at  Macao,  under  the  compilation  of  the 
Rev.  llobert  Morrison. 

IN  THE  PRESS. 

House  of  Mourning,  i  Poem,  with  smaller  Pieces.  By  Mr. 
Scott. 

Historical  and  Political  Review  of  the  Island  of  Malta;  in 
French.    By  A.  de  Christophero  Davallos. 

The  Imperial  Captive;  a  Poem.  By  Mr.  Gwilliam,  Author 
of  the  Buttles  of  the  Danube  and  Barrussa,  Ike.  i  vols.  8vo. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

An  Illustration  of  the  Liturgy  and  St-rvice  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Pruen. 
Part  II. 

The  Conflagration  of  Moscow ;  a  Poem.  By  »he  Rev.  C. 
Colion,  A.  M.  Author  of  "  Hypocrisy;'  a  Poem.  Secund 
D<lition,  with  extensive  additions.  8vo.  2«.  6<\.  se«ved. 

Essays  in  Rhyme  on  Morals  and  Manners.  By  Jane  T^lor, 
Author  of  "  Display  &c.  Second  Edition,  foolscap  8vo.  6s. 
boards. 

The  Naiad,  a  Tale,  with  other  Poems.  8vo.  4s.  sewed. 

The  Round  Table,  a  Scries  of  Essays,  ?  vols.  8vo.  14s.  bds. 

Cowper's  Works,  10  vols,  foolscap,  boards,  3l.  1  Is. 
■    ■  ■  Letters,  3  vols.  do.  ll.  is. 

— < Homer,  4  vols.  do.  ll.  8s. 

Bennett's  Retreat. 

St.  Clair  of  the  Isles,  4  vols,  new  edit,  ll.bds, 

Caroline  of  Lichfield,  a  new  eilit.  3  vols.  153.  bds. 

Harold  the  Dauntless,  a  Poem,  in  six  cantos,  by  the  author 
of  the  Bridal  of  Trierniain,  foolscap,  bds.  7s.  6d. 

Illustrations  (chiefly  Geographical)  of  the  History  of  the  Ex- 
pedition of  Cyrus  from  Sardis  to  Babylonia,  and  the  Retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  from  thence  to  Trebisonde  and  Ly- 
dia.  By  James  Rcnnell,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies,  London 
and  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c.  &c.  ll.  ICs.  4to.  bds. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  John  Coakley 
Lettsoin,  M.D.  &c.&c.  with  a  Selection  from  his  Correspon- 
dence. By  T.  J.  Pcitigrcvv,  F.  L.  S.  &c.  &c.  6ic.  8  vols.  Svo. 
ll.  ICs.  bds. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

ShouM  Contemporary  Journalt  gtran  from  the  page*  of  the 
Literary  Ctzctte,  ne.  tru^t  that  thfi/  tcill  hare  the  .tdndneu 
to  «roTE  the  tOHrce  from  trhtnce  mch  ertraclt  are  derived. 

All  Intellifence  of  a  Uteran/  Nature  n'itl  be  gralrfally  received, 
etpceiiillfl  from  Official  Gentlemen  connected  with  learned  Socie- 
tiis  and  Institvtiont ;  as  well  at  from  hookucltcrt,  Fubtithers,  ifc. 

Wt  thank  a  "  Citizen  of  the  United  States"  for  his  correction 
denying  the  existence  ofaity  duty  on  NrTcspupers  or  Printing,  in 
North  America :  hut  ut  mutt  observe,  that  ve  pave  that  statement 
eipresfly  on  the  authority  oj  the  Philadelphia  Newspaper t. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  received  cmnplainti  respecting  the  irre- 
gular delivery  of  the  Literary  Gatette  ;  and  therefore  request  our 
Friends  and  Subscribers,  skonld  their  awn  Newsmen  disappoint 
them,  to  direct  their  orders  to  Westlev  and  Parish,  «(  th*  Office, 
159,  Strand;  with  a  referenee  far  payment  in  town. 

Errata.— In  No.  I.  page  10.  col.  1;  for  "rested,"  read 
"  rusted." 

In  No.  n.  page  17.  col.  1.  and  page  30.  col.  1.  for  "  Vim," 
read  «  Kind." 
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NEW   PUBLICATIONS, 

Jii!<t  pnlilisbed,  in  8vo.  bot-prested,  Pr.  ta.  6d. 
THE    HUftfE   of  LOVE;  a  Poem  dedicated,  by 
perminioo,  to  Her  Royal  Highnnsi  tlie  Princbm  CHARL«rrB. 
By  Mrs.  HLN.  ROLLS, 

Authored  of    "Sacred  Sketclin>,"   Price  61 "Moscow,"  Pr. 

2s.  6d. — "  An  Addrt'u  to  Lord  Byron,"  and  oilier  Poem*. 

Sold  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  Harley  Street ;  Slierwood  and  Co.,  London ; 
Und  all  other  Booksellem. 


This  day  U  piililislied,  price  it.  fid.  boards. 

ACADEMIC  ERRORS;  or  RECOLLECTIONS  of 
YOUTH. 

By  a  Member  of  tbe  University  of  Cambridge. 

.Sold  by  Law  and  Wbittaker,  Ave  Maria  Lane;  Longman  and 
Co.;  Sherwood  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row;  and  all  other  Book- 

scllerK.        

'I'liia  day  IS  pnbliihed,  price  14s.  boards. 

THEORETIC  ARITHMETIC;  in  three  Books;  cod- 
taining  the  rubiitance  of  all  that  lias  been  written  on  tliis  subject  by 
Tlieo  orSmyrna,  Nicomachiis,  Jamblichns,  and  Boetins;  together 
with  some  icrairkable  particulars  coareming  Perfect,  Amicable, 
and  olhrr  Numbers,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  tbe  writings  of 
any  ancient  or  modem  Malbematirians.  Likewise  a  specimen  of 
tiM)  manner  in  which  the  Pytliagoreans  philosophized  abont  Num- 
ber); and  a  devclopeineut  of  their  Mystical  and  Theological 
Arithmetic. 

By  THOMAS  TAVLOR. 

Sold  by  the  Anthor,  9,  Manor  Place,  Walwortli ;  and  all  the 
Booksellers. 

Also  by  the  Same,  A  TRANSLATION  of  PROCLUS 
on  the  THEOLQGY  of  PLATO.  «  vols.  4I0.  bds.  price  51.  10s. 


MR.  PRESTON'S  PAMPHLET. 
This  day  is  pnhlished,  price  8s. 
FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  STATE  of  the 
NATION : 
T.  The  Means  of  Employment  I  III.  Pnnperism ; 

of  Lahnnr ;  IV.  Protertion  requisite  to  the 

IT.  The  Sinkint;  Pond,  and  its  Ijinded  and  Agricultaral 

ApplicHiion;  I  Interests. 

Ilv  RICHARD  PRESTON,  Esq.  M.  P. 
tU  This  Pamphlet  is  also  printed  in  No.  XVIL  of  the  Pah- 
PHLKTKEn  ;  and  Mr.  P.'s  first  Pamphlet  is  printed  in  No.  ;SHI. 

Sold  by  Lon^iman  and  Co.  :  Law  and  Co. ;  Clarke,  London ; 
Macredic  and  Co.  Edinburgh;  Cuming,  Uublin;  and  all  otbei 
Booksel'ers. 


WANTED  in  a  Printing  Office,  a  Person  who 
has  been  aernstomrd  to  correct  the  Press.  No  one  need  apply 
that  is  not  welt  acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  Lauffiiaees, 
and  also  competent  to  the  translation  of  French  works,  making 
Indices,  &e.  Apply  (post  paid,)  to  21,  Tooke's  Court,  Chancery 
Lane. 

Also  wanted  in  the  same  olfice,  a  Youth  of  14  or  15,  who  has 
been  well  ednealed,  as  an  Apprentice,  to  correct  the  Press. 


Just  pnhlislird,  in  8vo.  liot-pre»<ed,  price  6s.  extra  boards. 
THE  SHADES  OF  WATERLOO!    A  VISION    IN 
VERSE:  whrrein  mmy  faUtH  Heratt  are  individually  celebrated; 
the  conduct  of  particular  Regiments  severally  noticed ;  with  many 
interesting  feats  of  Gallantry. 

By  M,  YOUNG. 
Sold  by  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Stationer's  Conrt ;  and  Mr.  Btfitd, 
^ 10.  Hemminfs  Row,  Leicester  Square. 

IMPORTATION  OF  CURIOUS  AND  SCARCE  COOKS 
IN  VARIOUS  LANGUAGES. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  by  T.  BOOSEY.  4,  Broad  Street, 
Royal  Exchange,  Price  is.  a  Catalogne  of  Books,  lately  collected 
i:i  Uermany,  ronsistiog  principally  of  Cnrious  and  Rare  Articles  in 
I'Hcetix,  Poetry,  Books  with  Wood  Cats,  Bibles,  &c.  &c.  many 
of  them  purchased  at  the  Sales  of  Celebrated  Libraries;  including 
also  some  Duplicates  of  the  Royal  Berlin  Library. 

%*  A  few  copies  remaining  of  T.  Uoosey's  Catalogne  of  FO- 
REIGN BOOKS  for  1816  17,  price  is.  Cd.  or  sewed  together 
ttiih  the  Scarce  Catalogue,  3s. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Jost published  by  Henry  Colbara,  Condnit  Street;    Bell  and 

Bradfntc,  Edinburgli ;  and  John  Cammiiig,  Dublin, 
AMUSEMENTS    in    RETIREMENT;   or,    the  In- 
fluence of  Literature,  Science,  and  tbe  Liberal  Arts,  on  the'Mau* 
ners  and  Happiness  of  Private  Life.    By  the  Author  of  the  *  Phi* 
losopby  of  Nature.' 
Uniformly  printed  in  1  vol.  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  boards. 

2.  PRIVATE  EDUCATION ;  or  a  PRACTICAL 
PLAN  for  tbe  STUDIES  of  YOUNG  LADIFJi,  with  an  Ad- 
dress to  Parents,  Private  Governesses,  and  their  Pupils.  By  ELI* 
ZABETH  APPLETON :  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Leven 
and  Melville,  tnd  F.dit.  revised,  price  7s.  6d.  Bds. 

"  This  work  is  judiciously  adapted  to  become  a  nsefnl  manual  in 
tbe  hands  of  persons  who  are  destroos  of  secariog  for  their  tender 
charge  all  the  adtranlages  of  elegant  lltriatnre,  and  tlie  accom- 
plbhmeats  of  polished  manners,  witliout  pnttiun  to  capricions  ha- 
lard  those  pure  and  firm  principles  wbicli  can  alone  render  them  use- 
ful in  Ibis  world  and  happy  in  the  next." 

3.  ADOLPHE.  By  M.  Benjamin  De  Constant,  Au« 
tbor  of  '  The  Tragedy  of  Wallswin,'  tec. 

"  This  work  presents  tons  remarkable  beauties.  It  compebi  na 
to  think.  All  Its  characters  are  drawn  with  the  bead  of  a  Master. 
Tbe  writer  has  penetrated  deeply  into  tbe  homaa  hearl,"  Ga- 
zette de  France— Crit.  Rev. 

4.  EVERY-DAY  CHRISTIANITY.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  •  Rhoda,' &c.  Pr.Ss.  6d. 

'''  If  Jesus  be  Christ,  let  ns  be  Christians  t  Chri.stians  not  only  in 
name  and  outward  professien,  in  specniation  of  opinion,  but  in 
very  deed  and  reality,  in  onr  hearts  and  affections,  in  all  our  cou* 
versation  and  practice."    Barrow. 

5.  THE  FLORISTS  MANUAL ;  or,  Hints  for  the 
Construction  of  a  gay  Flower  Garden  :  with  Observation*  on  tlie 
best  Method  of  preventing  the  Depredations  of  Inspects,  &-c. ;  to 
which  is  added,  a  Catalogne  of  Plants,  with  their  colours,  as  Ibey 
appear  in  each  Season.  By  the  Authoress  of  'Botanical  Dia« 
logiics,'  and  '  Sketches  of  the  Pbysiolugy  of  Vegetable  Life.'  Pr. 
4s.  Cd. 

6.  ADELAIDE.  A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts,  Dedicated 
lo  Miss  O'Neill.  By  Richard  Shell,*  Esq.  Performed  at  the  Thea- 
tre Royal,  Coveiit  Garden.    Pr.  4s.  6d. 

7.  THE  TALENTS  RUN  MAD,  or  Eighteen  Hun- 
dred and  Sixteen,  a  Satirical  Poem,  by  the  Author  of  '  All  the 
Talents,'  &c.   Pr.  5s.  6d. 

"  The  poetry  of  this  Satire  is  superior  to  that  of  tbe  ftr-fiimed 
Pursuits  of  Literature  ;  and  if  the  Notes  are  less  learned,  they  have 
the  merit  of  being  mere  witty  and  caustic  P — Lit.  Reg. 

8.  The  ART  of  PRESERVING  tbe  SIGHT  unim- 
paired to  extreme  OLD  AGE,  and  of  reestablishing  and  strength- 
ening It  when  it  becomes  weak:  with  Observation*  on  the  Incon- 
veniencies  and  Dangers  arising  from  tlie  Use  of  Common  Specta- 
cles, &c.  &c.  By  an  experienced  Oculist.  The  3rd  Edition  im- 
proved, price  6s.  6d.  Bds. 

"  We  recommend  this  tract  to  tbe  attention  of  Londoners 
especially,  and  those  of  studious  professions  in  particular."  Lit. 
Rev.  Nov.—"  An  Oculist  of  considerable  experience  is  evidently 
the  anthor  of  this  little  work."  Crit.  Rev.  May.—"  His  phihin- 
tliropy  has  suggested  many  personal  cautions,  of  which  the  public 
will  gladly  avail  themselves."  New  Rev.  Dec. — "  This  is  a  treatise 
from  which  many  very  useful  hints  may  be  derived,  npon  a  subject 
which  must  always  lie  interesting  to  tbe  scholar  ana  tbe  man  of 
business."  Brit.  Crit.  Nov.—"  This  Work  cooUins  many  salutary 
admouitions."    Month.  Rev.  Nov. 


London :  Printed  bv  A.  J.  Valpy,  Tooke's  Court,  Cliancery 
Lane ;  PnbUshed  by  Henbv  CotnimN,  (of  the  Public  Library, 
(::ondnit  Street,)  and  Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  WestmiT  and 
Parish,  at  tbe  Literary  Oaiette  Office,  No.  159,  Strand,  where 
Communications  for  tbe  Editor,  (Free  of  Postage,)  and  Orders, 
(accompanied  by  a  reference  for  payment  in  Town,)  are  requested 
to  be  sent.  It  is  also  supplied  and  sent  Free  of  Postage  by  all  other 
Booksellers,  Stationers,  and  Newsmen,  in  Town  and  Country. 
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journal  of  tfje  *elle«  Settreg* 


EXPRESSLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  POUTE  CIRCLES. 


NO;  IV. 


SATURDAY,  FEB.  15,    1817- 


PRICE  Is. 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

WALMODEN  COLLECTION. 
Sir,  I  HAVE  seen  with  pleasure  in  your  hut 
Number,  that  His  Roval  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  has 
purchased  the  fine  coUeetion  of  pictures  that  belonged  to 
the  bite  Field  Marshal  Count  of  Walmoden-Ginibom ;  I 
only  wish  you  had  added,  that  the  purchase  had  included 
the  statues  also,  which  would  be  a  most  valuable  acqui- 
sition. Perhaps  the  following  extract  from  an  elegant 
Gennan  writer,  mav  afford  some  amusement  to  your 
readers. — "  Mearthis  country-seat  of  one  of  the  most 
iilnstrioos  Aimiiies,  (Von  der  Decken,)  is  that  of  the 
equally  honored  fomily.  Von  Walmoden-Girabom.  It 
has  stood,  indeed,  uannished  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
but  is  infinitely  rich  in  the  noblest  worics  tif  art.  At  the 
commencement  of  the' storms  of  the  French  Revolution,  it  is 
said  that  it  was  foretold  to  the  late  proprietor,  who  at  that 
time  began  the  building  of  the  Chateau,  that  the  comple- 
tion of  the  bnilding  would  bring  misfortunes  upon  hitn. 
He  therefore  lift  the  Villa  unfinished ;  yet  merciless  fiite 
overlook  diis  noble  family."* "  The  admirable  trea- 
sures of  Italian  art,  united  with  the  magnificence  and 
taste  of  the  gardens,  and  the  views  of  the  surrounding 
country,  transport  us  at  once  into  the  environs  of  Rome,  to 
the  ViUas  of  the  Medici,  the  Albani,  the  Borghese. — ^Wben 
did  a  private  individual  in  Germany  unite  in  his  own  pos- 
session such  a  treasure  of  the  finest  works  of  art  and  of 
antiquity  ?  For  many  years  they  stood  crowded  in  dis- 
order, and  partly  still  unpacked  in  different  small  housi>s 
OD  the  estate.  The  able  designer  and  engraver,  Huck, 
who  died  some  years  ago,  began  to  arrange  them,  in  a  light, 
richly  ornamented  gallery;  the  effect  of  which  is  admirable. 
Here,  under  excellent  paintings  of  all  schools,  are 
placed  ancient  and  modem  works  of  sculpture,  groupes, 
statues,  busts,  bas-reliefs,  altars,  and  sarcophagi.  A  great 
many  similar  productions,  both  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
are  still  io  the  saloons  and  rooms  of  the  upper  story,  the 
■nangement  of  which,  to  complete  the  whole,  remains  for 
the  noble  sons  of  the  hite  venerable  owner.  At  a  time 
when  merit  and  virtues  were  rewarded  by  the  tyrant,  only 
with  mortificatioiu  of  every  kind,  he  found  his  grave  far 
from  his  beloved  liome  in  his  voluntary  self-chosen  exile." 
I  am.  Sir,  H.  £.  L. 

AUGUSTAN  WRITERS  and  EDINBURGH  REVIEWERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  lAterary  Gtaette. 
Sir,  I  HATE  read  in  your  columns  an  attempt  to 

refute  the  notorions  opinion  expressed  in  the  last  Edinburgh 
Review,  that  "  Pope  was  no  longer  to  be  the  model  of 
English  Poetry."  Now,  while  I  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  the  cause  you  have  espoused,  and  the  ingenuity  with 
which  you  have  conducted  it,  I  must  also  pay  a  respectful 
tribute  to  the  candor  of  the  opposite  party.  Whether  you 
have  refuted  them  or  not,  may,  by  possibility,  be  denied, 
but  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  thetf  have  reftUed 


thtnuehet.  Would  you  believe,  that  these  critical  apos- 
tates formeriy  stood  forward  to  vindicate  Pope  from  tlie 
very  charges  which  they  have  now  brought  against  him  ! 
I  shall  give  you,  without  further  prefoce,  a  sample  of  tlieir 
opposite  opinions  respecting  him,  in  1808  and  in  1816', 
under  the  titles  of  Attack  and  Defence. 

Attack. — "He(Goldsmith)         Dkfehce. — "  Is  the  fbk- 
bad   the  harmony  of  Pope,     vov a  of  passion,  the  power  of 
without  his  quaintness;  and     excitiBg  and  expressing  eino- 
his  selectness  of  diction,  with-     tioh,  the  soul  of  noetr^?  we 
out  his  coLDNFSS  and  eternal    have  already  pointea  to  it  in  the 
vnaeity."  VA.  Rev.  Sept.  1816.     Eloisa."   EA.  Itev.  Jan.  1808. 
Attack.  —  (Speaking    of        Oefemce. — "  But  are  there 
Queen  Anne's  Wits,after  hav-    no  other  parts  of  his  works, fn 
ing  included  Pope  amongst    which  Pope  has  reached  a  A^A 
them.)    "As  poets,  they  bad     tone  cf  real  poetry,  according 
no  force  or  greatness  of  fancy     to  the  strictest  notion  of  the 
—  no  pathos  and   no  enthu-     larm  i  Is  poetry  found  io  the 
tiatm."    Ed.  Rev.  Sept.  1816.       moral  sublime,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  high  and  dignified 
emotion,  through  the  medium 
of  harmonious    and    forcible 
numbers  ?  The  Epistle  to  Lord 
Oxford  displays  this  reach  of 
noble  sentiment."    £d.  Hev. 
Jan.  1808. 
Attack. — "  We  are  of  opi-        Defemce. — "  We  will  not" 
nion  then,   that  the  writers     (talkingof  Pope,)  "permit  the 
who  adorned  the  beginning  of    bards  of  former  days  to  be 
the  last  century,  have  been     thus  arraigned  before  a  jury  of 
ecUpted  h/  thote  of  our  own     tourists  and  draftsmen,  for  the 
TIME."   £d.  Rev.  Sept.  1816.       want  of  exceUencet  of  which 

their  ows  cotehporasies  had 

never  dreamed/  Ed.  Rev.  J«n. 

1808. 

They  likewise  state  in  their  Attack,  that  «  Cowper,  for 

the  first  time,  made  it  apparent,'  that  Pope  was  no  longer 

to  be  the  model  of  English  poetry,"  and  therefore  they 

cannot  allege,  in  vindication  of  their  consistency,  that  the 

poets  who  have  outdone  Pope,  have  sprung  up  n'lue  1808, 

the  period  when  their  Defence  was  written. 

Rut  in  that  Defence,  as  if  to  put  any  future  evasion 
quite  out  of. the  question,  after  havmg  celebrated  Pope  for 
his  fervour  of  passion — hb  imagination — his  delineations 
firom  nature,  &c.  &c.  &c.  •  they  conclude  ^1  with  asking 
triumphantly,  ".  what  is  IT  then  that  we  WANxt" 
Sir,  I  will  tell  you  what  they  want — they  want  good 
memoriet,  to  prevent  self-contradiction. 

Indeed,  in  perfect  confi>rmity  with  their  pedantic  habit 
of  founding  even  a  caprice  upon  a  principle,  they  pretend 
to  derive  the  coldness  and  want  of  enterprise  in  our  writers 
during  sixty  year*  of  the  last  century,  from  the  peaceable 
tenor  of  those  times  i  they  have  actually  found  out,  that 
another  Reformation  and  new  Civil  Wars  would  prove 
highly  conducive  to  good  poetry ! 

It  is,  no  doubt,  quite  natural,  that  a  poet  should  say 
within  himself,  "  Aye,  Buonaparte  has  beaten  half  the 
world — that  is  something  new— therefore  I  must  write 
something  new — therefore  I  shall  write  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  Ttw  people,  too,  they  are  all  calling  for  Reform  in  Par- 
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lianient,  therefore  I  feel  roused  to  ■  degree  of  eight  sjpUable 
verse ;  and  as  for  old  Englitfa,  it  has  bfMme  qiiila  indis- 
pensable, ever  since  the  battle  of  Trafalgar."  Thu8>  Sir, 
you  see,  the  conclusions  follow  each  other  as  natnrally  as 
the  quotient  produced  from  multiplying  by  the  shovel  and 
toiigs,  and  dividing  by  the  poker.  Of  course  the  old  idea 
is  entirely  exploded,  that  arts  flovrish  mo»t  when  araui 
liave  ceased. 

But  the  mischief,  which,  according  to  this  new  doctrine, 
we  must  expect,  is,  that,  now  we  are  no  longer  at  war, 
our  poetry  will  dwindle  once  more  into  mere  Queen 
Aaneism  ;  that  Lord  Byronwill  fbrt|iwitb  put  bis  pen  upoq 
the  peace  establishment,  and  Walter  Scott  hiauelf  turn 
Pastoral  Master-General  to  the  department  of  ritts  and 
'  roses.  Nay,  the  great  Review,  too,  must  partake  of  the 
soft  infection ;  and  even  now,  t|K  symptoms  are  apparent ; 
iuasmuch  as  that  very  wor)(,  which,  animated  of  coarse  by 
the  war,  had  formerly  eulogized  Pope  with  such  eloquent 
enthusiasm,  has  already,  since  the  piping  times  of  peace, 
l«wered  its  lofty  phraseology,  and  talked  of  his  jpowers 
with  tameness  and  indifference. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,        COLLATOR. 

SHERIDAN  VINDICATED. 
To  thf  E4itor  ^  the  Literary  Gnette. 
Sir,  I  read  with  much  pleasure,  in  your  first  num- 

ber, your  just  condemnation  of  a  cecent  atteapt  to  exalt 
the  character  of  the  Writers  of  Scotland,  by  a  grave  asser> 
tioa  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  that  ■"  the  Writers,  who 
adorned  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  have  been 
eclipsed  by  the  Writers  of  our  own  time."  I  admire  the 
rich  imagination  of  Scott,  the  tender  pathos  of  Camp. 
be|l,  the  fi»e  iimcy  and  feeling  of  Byron  and  Moon,  and 
the  devotional  fervor  and  chute  flights  of  Moot([oaiery, 
without  losing  my  relish  for  the  wons  of  Dryden,  Pope, 
Addison,  Pamel,  Gay,  Swift,  and  their  select  contempo- 
raries. I  consider  every  attempt  to  mb  our  ancestors  of 
their  fame,  as  au  attempt  to  rob  our  common  country, 
which  is  entitled  to  the  su^i  total  of  all  our  glory  in  arts 
and  arms.  A  sentiment  in  your  last  paper  fitlly  ex- 
presses mip^"  We  would  divide  o^r  owQ  tiipe  from 
the  past,  not  to  overturn  the  monuments  consecrated  to 
the  aead,  but  to  4o  justice  to  the  feme  of  the  living." 
I  am  sornr  to  perceive  by  ^  letter  under  th^  be^d  of  "  She- 
^ri4en'»  Ibvab,'  in  your  b|st  Ga«ett^  that  the  wUli  to  rob 
the  dead  of  tbeir  feme  is  not  confined  to  thf  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  ^he  Writer  states  that,  "  Mention  is  made," 
in  Dr.  Watkins's  Life  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  "  of  ^  finished 
comedy  palled  '  A  Trip  to  Bath'  left  by  Mrs.  Sheridun, 
mother  to  the  subject  of  the  Biognphy,  at  he  death." 
Her  husband  had  mentioned  tltm^nme4 comedy  i"  bis  let- 
ters from  Uois  m  176^.  Your  Cone^ipvdeqt  quotes  from 
Dr.  W.'s  work-.-"  It  i^  known  to  bate  obtained  tbf  sanc- 
tion of  Garrick  and  lV!(urphy,  and  throi|gh  them,  I  ieUae, 
Dr.  Johnson  was  prevailed  upim  to  give  it  a  pnisal  with 
his  judgment  upon  its  merits,  which  was  decidedly  iii  its 
fevor.  Notwithstanding  the  stamp,  which  this  manuscript 
received  from  such  high  authorities,  it  never  m^cfe  its  ap- 
pearance before  the  Public ;  this  is  the  more  nn^pco|int- 
able,  considering  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  profes- 
sional pursuits  of  Mr.  Shmdao,  who  caused  the  two  re- 
amining  volumes  of  Sidney  Biddnlph  tp  be  printed,  bat 
totally  ne&lected  tlie  other  literary  rtmains  of  the  Author." 


—Upon  the  above  passage,  your  Correspondent  has  ia- 
siaunted  a  hehioua  charge  against  her  son  Richard  Brins- 
ley  Mieridan,  namely  tmt  of  paving  deflrauded  his  de- 
cnsed  modier  of  the  feme  due  to  this  finished  comedy,  by 
suppressing  the  manuscript,  and  piUeriag  from  it, die 
basis  or  matefifdsof  his  comedy  of  the  Rivals  I  1  givf  Irtrfe 
the  words  of  this  inftmons  accnsatioB — "  What"  is  "  man 
probvbfe  than  that  Mr.  Sberidan,  who  eerfaimly  has  been 
esteemed  not  scmpulovslv  nice  respecting  such  subjects, 
should  take  advantage  of  a  manascript  of  Ibis  description 
existing  in  the  fiinily,  to  rotar  hiau^f  a  refutation  at  a 
dramatic  writer,  withomt  the  lahor  and  anaifta  ofheng 
one  7"— Now,  Sir,  I  shall  first  notice  that  Dr.  WaUiins,  who, 
in  his  interesting  work,  has  certainly  mairifested  no  bias  in 
fevor  of  the  late  Mr.  Sberidan,  don  noX  bint  apy  such  odi- 
ous charge  against  him  <  and  I  shall  alicw  by  a  few  facts  that 
the  whofe  known  cluun  of  ciKuoataiices  and  probabUities 
are  against  the  iatinnated  acciiaatipn  of  yovv  cprre^Nwdent. 
lu  t^  beeianing  of  1762,  Eicbard  Briasley  Sheridan  was 
sent  to  school  at  Harrow,  wbtare  be  remained  -until  his 
eighteenth  year,  which  wa«  hi  1769.  Duri&g  that  time 
he  was  at  a  distmoe  from  his  paamts.  la  September 
1764,  they  took  his  elder  brother  and  his  #ist*rwitb  them 
to  France  and  Mttled  at  Alsfe.  Within  kas  than  two 
years  after  her  afrival  than:,  she  wrote  the  "dnitktd 
comedy,"  mentioned  by  your  conespondeat,  called  "  A 
Trip  to  Bath;"  and  the  two  but  vohiatca  of  Sidn^ 
Biddnlph.  This  tust  U  prored  bv  her  hasband.  who  m. 
a  letter  from  BUia  to  Mr.  Samwel  White  of  DuWn,  m 
August  1766,  says,  she  wrote  them  "shmt  nrr  •rrmil 
here."  Thus  the  "  fniehed  eamedy"  WM  writtea  in 
France,  while  her  son  Brineley  was  iu  Eogltnd ;  aad 
when  he  was  only  in  bis  fifteenth  yciir.  In  that  same 
letter,  her  husband  sUtes  "I  am  rtdnaed  to  my  laU 
Louit,"  and  adds,  "  I  must  coiyun:  yow  by  all  Inat  is 
sacred  in  friendship,  to  raise  a  hundred  poaods  for  as*  as 
q>cedily  as  possible,  and  convey  it  to  W.  Whatcl^r,  Eaq. 
Ranker  in  London,  for  my  use."  la  the  midst  of  his  distress, 
'm  a  strange  country,  ttefore  ke  leoeivcd  the  requested 
loan,  Mrs.  Sheridan  died  aloiost  suddealy,  on  the  S6th  a£ 
September  1766:  and  as  already  noticed,  her  spn  R. 
Brinsley  did  not  join  bis  fether's  femity  until  three  years 
after,  in  1769  ;  during  all  which  time  tku  entire  of  his 
mother's  manuscripts  remained  out  of  bis  reach ;  at  a 
distance  from  htm ;  and  exposed  to  all  the  haiwds  of 
iiis  father's  itinerant  life  from  France  to  Eagkad  aad 
Ireland,  and  from  Irebind  to  England  again.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  "  thefauthed  comedy,"  having  never  after 
been  brought  forward  by  her  husband.  fuUy  warrants  a 
belief  that  the  manuscript  was  mislaid  or  iirecoverably  lost, 
in  his  removals  from  place  to  place  during  so  many  years. 
Mrs.  Sheridan  had  made  a  very  hirge  sum  by  the  un« 
precedeoted  success  of  her  first  comedv,  "  TO*  Dip. 
eovery."  She  had,  also,  received  the  prafits  of  a  benefit 
night ;  the  purchase  money  of  the  copy-rigkt  from  Millar, 
the  bookseller,  and  a  free  gift  of  one  hundred  pounds 
more  frpm  him,  for  the  '^ uaconmoo  great"  sale  of  her 
second  comedy  "neDupe,"  The  saleable  qiulity  of 
Mrs.  Sheridan's  dramatic  works  was  thus  established  in 
1763:  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  ber  husband,  if  tif 
finished  comedy  had  not  hten  lost,  would  have  wtaijiied  it 
pn  his  hands  for  three  years  from  her  death,  in  17$fi> 
I  until  the  return  of  his  son,  Richard  Briosley,  from  Uamw* 
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in  1769,  wiliioat  eRdearoaring  to  convert  it  into  money, 
wbjle  her  dranntic  ftme  was  stffl  fresh  in  the  rtrindvif  the 

Eiblic.  This  i»  rendered  still  more  improbable  by  the 
(its  that  ber  hasband  was  pennyless  when  she  died ; 
was  obliged  to  borrow  money  to  defray  the  expences  of 
her  funeral,  and  continued  to  stru^e  with  want,  debts, 
'  and  difficulties  during  the  three  yean  before  Ricbard's 
return.  He  mast  aiw  have  felt  an  anxious  wish  to  add 
to  the  fame  of  his  deceased  wife,  by  giving  publicity  to 
the  finished  comedy,  the  TVip  to  Bath,  if  it  had  not  been 
miskid  or  lost.  We  are  teld  that  this  comedy  had  been 
approved  of  by  Oarriek,  Murphy,  alid  Joktuon.  Her 
husband,  thererore,  if  he  bad  had  the  manuscript  at  ber 
death,  roust  have  been  certain  by  its  success,  ou  tbe  stage 
and  in  tbe  closet,  of  about  a  thousaud  pounds.  It  remains, 
therefore,  for  the  deftmers  of  ber  son  in  his  grave,  to  shew 
any  probability  for  a  supposition  that  lier  husband  had  the 
manuscript  for  three  years  after  she  died,  and  that  he  chose 
so  fir  to  suppress  her  lame,  and  continue  to  struggle  in 
distress,  in  preference  to  raising  a  large  sum  by  selling  it 
-to  the  mmagers  and  booksellers.  AU  itay  reasoning  is 
strai|tbened  by  the  feet,  that  he  sold  the  two  last  volumes 
«f  her  SjfiHtif  BUtMfh  after  her  ieMh  i  and  that  the 
property  and  retention  ef  her  manuscripts  rested  with  him 
for  two  and  twenty  ye«rs  afterwards,  until  his  decease  in 
1788.  C.  Y. 

Plan  if  a  guurvl  At$oemtion  vfUcamtd  and  tcitntific  men,  end 
^  Artiiti  af  all  Natunu,  for  arceierating  the  progreu  tf  Civi- 
Uftion,  ef  Morals,  amd  of  lUuminatUm.  By  the  AUi  Orrgoirt, 
EtBUkop  of  Blois.  Tramlated  itnd  arranged  tg  Sir  T.  CharU* 
Morgan,  M.  D.  (Continued.) 

The  schools  of  antiquity  formed  an  assemblt^e  of  scholars 
derived  from  several  different  nations;  and  in  the  periodic 
festivals  of  Greece  and  Rome  (the  Olympic  and  Secular  games) 
the  learned  found  a  place,  as  accessories  to  tho-cere'nrouy;  but 
neither  ot  these  instttutioas  form  an  exact  igrpe  of  tbe  Congress 
under  consideration. 

At  the  comibeocement  of  the  last  century,  Italy  abounded  in 
academies,  which  held  meetings  for  the  recitation  of  sonnets, 
and  for  reading  solemn  and  formal  disrourses.  MvaAToiti  feet- 
iog[  the  inutility  of  establishments  thus  arranged,  proposed  to 
unite  them  into  one  society,  which,  being  open  to  every  species 
of  talent,  should  interest  itself  in  the  perfection  of  all.  This 
plan  would  have  embraced  the  whole  literary  tepublie  of  Italy, 
of  which  MuRAToar  himself  would  have  been  the  principal 
ornament.  It  was  not  however  part  uf  bis  plan,  to  hold  meet- 
ing*, in  any  fixed  place,  but  to  unite  the  members,  scattered 
over  the  whole  of  Italy,  by  the  establishment  of  archons,  (one 
of  whom  he  designed  to  be  president)  of  cotmsellors,  censors, 
and  a  sncretary,  whose  functions  were  to  have  been  triennial. 
This  project,  though  rich  in  profound  views,  was  never  put 
into  execution.' 

At  Oltem  in  Switzerland,  there  existed,  for  many  years,  an 
assembly  (purely  national  indeed)  but  which  in  some  measure 
realized  the  ideas  of  MuaAToai ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  the  arrival  of  many  foreigners  of  scientific  distinction 
at  Paris,  to  assist  the  French  phflosophera  in  fixing  the  fund- 
amental nni^  of  their  new  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
gave  a  still  clearer  image  of  the  proposed  Congress. — On  tbe 
asis  of  these  facts,  rests  the  possibility  of  assembling  a  diet, 
which  might  form  an  oecumenical  representation  of  the  republic 


'•Reflessione  sopra  il  buon  giisto  intonio  1«  scienze  e  le  arte, 
diL*KivT>oParTA!rio>^tbeacMeroic  appellation  of  Mdraiort, 
ISrao.  Venecia  1706.  fcpnnted  with  augmentations  in  1766 
Venezia,  3  vols,  in  ISoto. 


of  letters.  By  this  institution  might  be  brought  together,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  penons  versed  in  every  art  and  science, 
and  in  every  branch  of  literature.  Some  would  donbtless 
attend,  without  any  tpecific  minion,  and  attracted  only  by  the 
pleasure  of  being  present;  others  might  be  sent  to  represent 
universities,  academies,  and  literary  corporations;  but  all  should 
possess  an  equal  right  to  be  present  at  the  sittii^  of.the  as- 
sembly. The  genius  which  creates,  the  liabili^  which  brinn 
to  perfection,  the  imagination  which  embelhsbes,  and  the 
philanthropy  which  converts  the  whole  into  fresh  means  of 
iHiman  happiness,  thus  united,  would  derive  new  energy,  and 
act  with  increasing  intensity,  from  the  concentration  of  instruct 
tion,  and  from  the  interchange  of  sentiment. 

Essentially  allied  to  knowledge  and  to  virtue,  the  genius  of 
Christianity  adopts  aad  sanctites  every  institution  that  tends 
to  enlighten  and  to  ameliorate  tbe  condition  of  humanity. 
Hostile  alone  to  error,'  it  opens  its  bosom  to  tlie  wanderer, 
whatever  be  his  sect,  his  colour,  or  origin;  and  enjoins  towards 
him  benevolence  and  charity — to  insist  longer  upon  this  point, 
would  be  to  deny  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  Norare 
tbe  principles  of  souna  policy  at  variance  with  Christianity, 
thus  uoderstood.  For,  reposmg  upon  the  same  bases,  it  will 
always  lead  to  consequences,  fevourable  to  liberQr  and  to 
public  order.  The  Evangelists  must  ever  indeed  form  a  bul- 
wark against  despotism,  which  constantly  endeavours  to  found 
itself  upon  a  supposed  demonsuration  of  the  will  of  heaven  in 
its  favour.* 

No  one,  I  delight  to  believe,  will  complain  of  these  truths, 
notwithstanding  their  Severity;  for  it  would  avow  the  objector 
an  accomplice  m  tbe  guilt  they  denounce.    Time  may  perhaps 

Iiroduce  the  phanomenon, — as  yet  unseen,  of  a  prince,  who 
oves,  without  restriction,  the  Uberty  ef  the  press,  and  for  his 
name  history  preserves  an  unsullied  page.  That  name  (had 
the  king,  who  illustrated  it,  lived  in  our  days,)  woi«'d  have  been 
Airaso,  be  who  wished  his  subjects  tabe  free  as  their  thoughts. 
But  whatever  be  the  disposition  of  rulers,  it  is  not  in  tlie  na- 
ture of  things  that  the  press  should  continue  shackled.  In 
spite  of  every  obstacle  it  will  burst  forth ;  as  air,  when  con- 
fined, acquires  new  elasticity  by  its  compression.  The  liberty 
of  the  press  is  dangerous  only  10  the  perverse  and  to  the  design- 
ing; it  can  never  injure  a  government,  founded  on  the  prin- 
cimes  of  justice.  It  would,  on  tbe  contrary,  mark  the  errors, 
which  ate  thrown  into  circulation,  make  manifest  intiigues, 
indicate  abuses  for  reformation,  and  useful  projects  for  adop- 
tion; and  thus  it  would  mmribute  to  the  glory  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  the  people ;  for  the  interests  of 
both  are  tbe  same,  since  it  is  so  contrived  by  Providence,  that 
nothing  is  really  useful,  but  that  which  is  at  tbe  same  time 
just  aim  true. . 

When  England  began  the  discussion  of  the  first  principles  of 
her  government,  James  IT.  asked  his  courtiers  if  the  sove- 
reignty reidty  vested  of  right  with  tfae.people.  "  That,"  said 
the  party  adwressed,  <*  is  a  point  for  kings  to  believe,  but  iMt  a 
subject  to  be  dwelt  upon  by  the  people."    The  answer  was 


■  How  unfiMttunate  the  discrepance  between  the  frineipU* 
and  prattiee,  in  all  seets  of  religion  I 

*  in  ptM  if/aef,  the  Christian  religion  has  subsisted  under 
every  form  of  government;  and  its  doctrines  have  been  wrested 
to  support  every  system  in  its  turn.  Where  the  superior  rlersy 
h«^  prevaiM  in  the  bierarehy,  they  have  united  with  the 
Bftvermaeot  against  th«  people,  and  have  advocated  ditine  rigkt, 
tnough  contradictory  at  once  to  naniral  religion  and  to  reve- 
lation. Where  the  inferior  clergy  have  become  powerful,  they 
have  sided  with  the  people  and  have  made  Christianity  a  repub- 
liesn  code.  Generally  speaking,  the  existence  of  the  C  hristian 
hierarchy  has  been  favourable  t<t  liberty,  by  the  establishmeirt 
of  aa  trnpririuik  in  imperio,  a  third  order  in  the  state,  neutralizing 
the  powder  ef  the  sword,  and  preparing  mankind  for  the  empire 
of  learning,  which  has  gradually  migrated  into  that  of  opinio*. 
The  detgy  stniggled  for  power  for  themselves,  and  the  pcofle 
have  in  many  countries  profited  by  their  conquests.    Ta. 
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faltaciotts,  and  contrived  by  a  true  courtier,  to  elude  the  ques- 
tion. If  prinrcs  were,  iiidecl,  penetrated  with  tliis  truth,  they 
would  associate  themselves  with  all  that  is  truly  grand  and 
generous,  and  would  call  forth  and  recompense  every  species 
of  talent  which  tends  to  the  perfection  of  civilixation  ;  and  in 
thus  recognizing  the  delegated  nature  of  their  authority,  they 
would  find  in  the  love  of  the  people  a  principle  of  security  and 
of  permanence,  to  which  despotism,  from  its  very  nature,  must 
ever  be  a  stranger.  On  the  other  hand,  it  requires  but  little 
foresight  to  perceive  the  impossibility  of  re-establishing  arbi- 
trary power  upon  the  basis  of  ignorance ;  and  of  replunging 
Europe  into  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages. 

To  reduce  these  observations  to  our  subject,  it  must  be  re- 
marked, that  an  unlimited  freedom  of  discussion  is  necessary 
to  the  utility  of  the  congress.  If,  instead  of  an  assembly  of 
freemen,  it  should  be  sought  to  procure  the  flattery  of  a  troop 
of  slaves,  it  would  be  infinitely  better  that  the  project  remain 
for  ever  unexecuted.  Nor  would  the  public  authorities  have 
atiy  thine  to  fear  from  an  assembly,  over  whose  proceedings 
ther  would  necessarily  have  a  control,  if  they  tended  to  dis- 
turS  the  public  tranquillity :  and  there  is,  indeed,  little  danger 
of  such  an  event  from  speculative  opinions  confined  to  points 
purely  abstract,  and  discussed  by  individuals  who  would  be, 
eg  profeuo,  bound  to  respect  the  civil  power,  and  to  obey  the 
laws. 

With  respect  to  situation,  those  nties  which  unite  tlie  pur- 
suits of  literature  with  the  operations  of  commerce,  will,  by 
thmi  habits  of  pecuniary  calculation,  at  once  perceive  the  ad- 
vantage resulting  to  the  chosen  seat  of  such  an  assembly.  In 
the  very  nature  of  things,  it  would  become  an  established  mart 
and  open  fair  for  literary  productions. 

Among  the  possible  obstacles  to  our  project,  it  will  not  be 
expected  to  place  those  which  arise  from  great  and  rare  casual- 
ties. Lisbon  may  experience  another  earthquake,  Smyrna  a 
plague,  London  a  fire,  or  Paris  an  invasion.  Such  events  come 
not  into  the  ordinary  calculations  of  life;  vet  even  these  might 
be  foreseen  and  obviated,  in  the  details  of  organization,  which 
the  congress  would  discuss  in  their  first  sittings. 
_  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  regular  assemblies  of  the  literati, 
lies  in  the  frequency  of  European  wars;  but  we  may  yet  hope 
that  war  will  not  always  produce  an  indiscriminate  carnage, 
confounding  sex  and  age ;  and  that  it  may  become  a  pnn- 
ciple  in  the  law  of  nations,  to  consider  the  children  ot  science 
as  at  peace  with  the  whole  world. 

It  may  be  asked  if  the  present  be  a  fit  time  for  the  execution 
of  our  plan ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  question  may  not 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  exaggerated  feelings  of 
the  revolution  have  relapsed  into  a  calm ;  and  the  nations  of 
Europe  feel  intimately  the  necessity  for  repose.  A  closer  cal- 
culation of  interests  has  taueht  them  the  absurdity  of  destroy- 
inc  each  other  in  tht  quarrels  of  a  few  individuals — in  quarrus 
which  would  very  soon  be  adjusted  if  the  world  once  agreed  to 
follow  the  example  of  that  tribe  of  the  Franks  who,  as  Aoa- 
TBiAS  relates,  forced  the  parties  concerned  to  descend  person- 
ally iiito  the  arena,  and  to  fight  it  out  with  each  other.  The 
operation  of  recent  events  has,  however,  tended  so  to  mingle 
the  nations  of  Europe  together,  that  they  have  become  less 
French,  Englisli,  or  German,  and  thereby  ai«  rendered  more 
E<iropean. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  tlie  project  of  a«0Bgre(s  would 
meet  with  opposition  even  amongst  the  learned  tnemselves, 
and  the  obiection  affords  a  .new  motive  for  laying  it  open  for 
their  consideration.  It  is,  however,  more  probable,  that  to 
establish*  such  an  assembly  would  anticipate  and  realize  their 
general  wish.  The  restlessness  of  talent,  the  spirit  of  investi- 
gation, the  incessant  desire  of  extending  knowledge,  would 
find,  in  the  execution  of  this  design,  a  means  of  satisfaction 
and  of  fulfilment.  Among  the  menibers  of  the  republic  of  let- 
ters, there  doubtless  would  be  foand  some  who  would  attach 
little  or  no  value  to  the  proposal.  If  it  be  bad,  their  reasonable 
censure  would  condemn  it;  if  good,  it  would  still  be  improved 
ly  the  discussion.    In  the  scalee  of  the  balance  we  must  place 


the  good  and  the  evil,  and  weieU  advantages  against  inconve- 
nience. If  no  novelty  should  be  adopted,  but  such  as  is  abso- 
lutely free  from  objection,  the  world  would  inevitably  rcmun 
at  its  minimum  of  improvement.  Let  us  then  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  composition  of  the  coneress,  and  to  make  some 
necessary  remarks  on  the  literary  character. 
(To  be  eoniintied). 

LETTERS  FROM  LONDON. 

LETTER   IV. 

Mt  hostess  having  pFocured  some  passes  from  her 
yoimg  ladies'  music-master,  we  went  last  night  to  a  place 
of  amusement  called  the  Opera,  and  seated  ourselves  in 
the  pit,  whence  we  commanded  a  prospect  of  the  whole 
house.  You  cannot  imagine  a  finer  sight.  Hundreds  of 
little  rooms,  lined  with  crimson,  stood  piled  one  over  the 
other,  and  were  full  of  feathers,  diamonds,  and  ladies. 
Some  of  these  rooms  stood  on  the  stage  itself,  which  was 
^uite  proper,  considering  that  the  people  in  them  were 
evidently  actors.  Indeed,  so  the  whole  company  appeared 
too,  and  perhaps,  those  who  trod  the  stage  were  the  only 
real  spectators  ;  at  least,  they  were  the  only  persoAs  pre- 
sent, who  passed  altogether  unnoticed,  and  seemed  quite 
unconoecteii  with  the  entertainment  of  the  evening.  No- 
body, except  some  foreigners  who  sat  about  me,  paid  any 
attention  to  the  stage ;  however,  their  enthusiasm  alone 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  neglect  of 
all  besides.  I  know  not  what  they  meant  bv  a  tenor  and 
a  baritono,  but  from  what  they  said,  I  could  gather  that 
the  civilization  of  society  depended  in  a  great  measure 
upon  them.  One  singer,  tliey  asserted,  had  the  happiness 
of  heaviug  up  her  notes  from  a  considerable  depth.  Yet 
I  pitied  her  extremely,  for,  by  the  faces  she  made,  it  was 
evident  the  process  put  her  to  great  pain. 

"  Ah,  Madame,  is  it  not  a  charming  soprano  ?  "  exclaim- 
ed a  yellow  litde  foreigner,  turning  short  round  upon  me. 
"  Really,"  replied  I  Uughmg,  "  I  must  say  'tis  one  of  the 
finest  asthmas  I  ever  heard  in  my  life."  "  What  are  you 
about,  my  dear  1 "  cried  my  female  companion,  quite  shock- 
ed. "  About ! "  echoed  the  bowing  Frenchman,  "  about  the 
wittiest  hdy  in  the  world  I " 

Delighted  with  his  repartee,  he  naturally  became  pleased 
with  the  object  of  it,  so  began  chattering  away,  and  soon 
initiated  nie  into  the  mysteries  of  the  whole  Italian  Opera ; 
which  is,  indeed,  a  most  comical  device.  The  dialogue 
being  in  Italian,  not  one  in  a  hundred  can  know  the  plot  of 
the  play— a  great  advantage  to  the  author,  who  may  thus 
write  regular  nonsense  with  impunity.  The  dramatis  per- 
sonae  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  distressed  kibgs  and 
princesses,  who  conduct  tlicir  afl^rs  in  recitative,  and  on 
all  trying  occasions,  come  out  with  a  song.  The  fate  of 
an  empire  is  sometimes  announced  by  a  cadenza.  Is  the 
heroine  in  a  fret!  she  sings.  Is  the  hero  in  a  rage?  he 
smgs  too.  Does  he  purpose  to  attack  a  citadel  1  be  sings 
to  bis  soldiers  on  the  breach,  and  his  soldiers  sing  to  him, 
and  the  enemy  on  the  battlements  sing  to  both,  and  then 
all  three  sing  to  each  other ;  after  which,  the  battle  goes 
on  swimmingly. 

People  may* say  that  this  is  uimatural.  But  if  the  rolling 
spheres  themseKes  are  set  to  music,  wh^  should  not  an 
affair  of  state  have  its  music  too  ?  Certain  I  am,  that  a 
few  fiddles  at  St.  Stephen's  would  do  as  much  service  to 
the  nation  as  half  its  orators. 

As  soon  as  the  opera  was  over,  the  house  began  to  fiU, 
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perhaps  because  the  company  might  then  talk  without 
any  interruption  from  the  performers.  I  could  perceive 
strange  work  going  forward  between  the  young  gentle- 
men of  Fop's  alley,  and  certain  fashionable  grandmothers 
ia  tlie  pigeon  boles;  whife  all  around  me  were  grey- 
headed patriarchs  whispering  eome  demure  young  ladies, 
who  sat  magnificently  dressed,  and  peiiumed  with  flowers ; 
but  who,  out  of  the  house,  pique  Utemsehres  upon  their 
capability  in  gin,  and  upon  the  superior  thunder  of  their 
curses. 

Besides  these,  there  were  the  starers — a  set  of  emaciat- 
^  bloods,  who  stood  under  the  boxes,  and  ogled  the 
ladies  over  head.  It  was  amazing  to  see  with  what  chris- 
tian composure  and  resignation  otch  pretty  creature  bore 
a  constellation  of  fifty  fixed  eyes  all  concentrated  on  her 
fiice,  which,  so  far  from  appearing  discomfited,  had  even 
a  sort  of  company  smile  upon  it,  that  lasted,  with  a  sweet 
sameness,  the  whole  of  the  night. 

At  length  the  ballet  began,  and  an  instantaneous  silence 
reigned  through  the  house ;  for  it  is  a  rule  there,  to  wte 
thi:  singers,  and  to  hew  the  dancers.  Not  a  billet-doux 
could  drop  from  a  dowager  unheard,  so  great  was  the 
respect  paid  to  the  majesty  of  toes.  Occasional  whispers, 
however,  were  ventured  now  and  then.  It  was  observed 
for  instance,  that  Vestris  was  in  much  limb,  as  he  had 
spim  round  once  and  a  segment  more  than  usual.  Then 
the  eloquence  of  an  attitude,  or  the  pathos  of  a  pas 
seul,  was  pronounced  superb,  and  divers  old  cognoscenti 
admired  the  keeping  of  the  groupes  of  flower  girls.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  were  kept  long  enough,  as  one  might  see 
by  their  wrinkles ;  while  the  fatness  of  others  shewed 
plainly,  that  they  were,  at  least,  kept  well. 

The  stage  itself  was  a  great  deal  too  small  for  the 
numbrrs  who  sometimes  thronged  upon  it,  nor  could  one 
always  tell  whether  the  scene  representi-d  a  room  or  a 
landscape.  At  least  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
a  piece  of  sky  dangling  down  from  the  ceiling,  or  the 
lag  end  of  a  forest  growing  through  the  side  wall  of  a 
saloon. 

As  it  was  Saturday  night,  the  curtain  dropped  at 
twelve  o'clock,  a  most  proper  regulation,  which,  however, 
when  first  instituted,  raised  a  terrible  riot  among  the 
audience.  Perhaps  most  of  them,  being  accustomed  to 
consider  church  as  another  place  of  public  amusement, 
were  indignant  at  this  instance  of  episcopal  |nrtiality. 
OC^  Adieu. 


CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Mbmoirs  «f  tht  Life  und  Writings  of  the  late 
John  CoAKtEY  Lkttsom,  M.D.;  L.L.D.:  F.R.S.; 
F.  A.  S. ;  F.  L.  S. ;  &c.  &c.  &e.  with  a  tekctiom  from  ki$ 
CorreMpondence.  JS'yTHOMAs Joseph  Pettiorbw,  F. 
L.S.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeoni :  Surgeon 
Extraordinary  to  their  Rmal  Highneaiu  tkt  Dukei  ofKemt 
and  Suuex ;  Surgeon  to  the  Univereal  Diepentary ;  Fellow 
and  Regittrar  of  the  Medieal  Soeiely:  Registrar  and  Se- 
cretary tf  the  Royal  Htuuuu  Society  ;  Honorary  Member 
and  Secretary  of  the  Philowphieal  Society  of  London; 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Phyriology,  ire.  Sfc.  Sfc. 
3  vols.  8vo. 

Can  our  readers  possibly  wish  for  any  further  certifi- 
cate in  favour  of  a  work,  the  Subject  and  Editor  of  which 


boast  a  string  of  titles  longer  than  ever  designated  the 

Croudest  German  Potentate  1  That  a  man  with  so  many 
ttters  to  his  name,  as  the  benevolent  Lettsom,  should 
have  lived  and  died,  is  not  indeed  matter  of  great  sur- 
prise ;  hot  that  a  gentleman  with  so  much  to  do,  the 
holder  of  so  many  Offices,  as  the  Editor  seems  to  pos- 
sess in  fee  simple,  together  with  his  three  et  eeteias, 
should  have  found  time  for  the  arduous  publication  of 
three  octavo  volumes,  will  doubtless  lead  some  to  suppose 
that  he  must  have  as  many  heads  as  Cerberus,  as  mauy 
eyes  as  Argus,  and  as  many  hands  as  Briareus,  to  enable  him 
to  execute  a  task  which  he  certainly  has  done  with  mani- 
fest judgment  both  in  selection  and  arrangement.  We  re- 
collect when  the  Reviewers  of  old  recommended  that  Dr. 
Priestley  should  content  himself  with  inserting  the  alpha- 
bet after  his  name ;  but  if  the  present  thirst  after  oflice, 
whether  efficient  or  sinecure,  and  the  present  rage  for 
writing  should  extend  much  further,  one  alphabet  will  not 
be  sufficient  for  a  modern  title  page,  but  upper  case  and 
lower  case,  with  the  whole  train  of  pica  and  long  primer, 
must  be  pressed  into  tfie  service  of  modern  mem  of  Let- 
tenl 

But  an  architect  will  not  judge  of  the  interior  of  an  edi- 
fice by  thcstyle  of  tlie  portico,  neither  shall  we  pennit  our 
literary  astonishment  at  this  biographical  threshold  to  pre- 
judice our  opinions  respecting  the  arrangement  of  the 
apartments  and  the  taste  of  the  fiirniture.  Every  history 
of  a  man  who  has  raised  himself  to  notice  by  his  talents, 
and  has  acquired  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  by  his 
virtues,  must  be  useful  even  though  performed  with  much 
less  modest  attention  to  truth  than  the  work  before  us. 
It  is  indeed  a  Memoir  written  by  one  that  boasts  the 
friendship  of  the  deceased  in  his  dedication  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  whose  tities  and  literal,  if 
not  literary,  distinctions,  with  four  et  ceteras,  are  sedu- 
lously enumerated  for  the  honour,  no  doubt,  both  of  De- 
dicator and  Dedicatee.  In  such  a  work  then  we  can  only 
expect  the  "  nil  uisi  bonum" — nor  is  it  our  wish  to  record 
the  nrrorsor  failings  of  the  departed ;  and  we  again  repeat 
that  the  biography  of  such  a  man  must  he  highly  useful, 
whilst  we  proudly  add  that  there  is  no  other  country  but 
Britain,  that  can  afford  such  instances  of  genius  and 
talent  raising  their  possessor  to  fame  and  general  es- 
timation. Nor  are  British  talent  and  genius  confined  to 
her  Enropean  limits.  Wherever  her  flag  has  ^vaved, 
wherever  her  daring  and  adventurous  sons  have  touciitd, 
or  her  overflowing  progeny  have  settled,  there  talent  and 
genius  become  indigenous,  and  are  often  transplanted  for 
the  honour  and  the  advantage  of  their  native  country. 
Of  this  truth  Dr.  Lettsom  was  a  brilliant  example;  for  he 
was  a  native  of  one  of  the  smallest  Islands  in  British  pos- 
session in  the  western  hemisphere — an  Island  so  small  that 
it  wonid  scarcely  be  noticed  in  common  maps  were  it  not 
that  it  gives  name  to  the  "  Jose  Vandyke  Passage,"  through 
which  our  homeward  bound  convoys  from  the  West  Indies 
ganerally  ran,  during  the  period  when  our  possession  of 
St.  Thomas  and  the  other  Danish  Islands,  induced  a 
collecting  of  the  convoys  so  far  to  leeward  of  the  usual 
route.  Than  the  scenery  of  Little  Van  Dyke,  and  its 
vicinity,  nothing  can  be  more  romantic  or  more  dehghtful, 
as  the  writer  of  this  article  has  witnessed  in  comparison 
with  most  other  parts  of  the  globe;  and  it  was  no  doubt 
this  ciremnstanoe  which  tended  so  much  to  preserve  to 
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Dr.  Lettsom's  mind,  through  a  long  life,  the  extreme  par* 
tiality  which  he  always  felt  and  expressed  for  his  native 
spot. 

Of  that  partiality  several  interesting  proofe  are  given  in 
the  letters  before  us,  and  cannot  fail  to  afford  pleasure  to 
a  pajtriotic  mind;  indeed  the  whole  of  the  correspondence, 
both  to  and  from  Dr.  Lettsom,  is  highly  interesting  to  all 
readers,  as  well  as  to  professional  men.  The  Editor  has 
anangnl  the  Correspondence  on  general  subjeota  in  the 
first  and  second  volumes,  exclusive  of  20Q  pages  dedi- 
cated to  the  biography ;  whilst  those  letters,  that  are 
strictly  medical,  are  inserted  in  the  third  volume,  together 
with  a  number  of  medical  cases,  ori^nally  published  sepa* 
rately.  This  is  judicious ;  and  will  render  the  work  a 
more  pleasing  companion  for  the  library  table.  The  bio- 
graphical part,  tliough  short,  is  deserving  the  attention 
even  of  those  who  read  for  amusement  alone ;  and  the 
correspondence  completes  the  portrait  of  a  man  whose 
active  benevolence  will  always  be  remembered  with  grati- 
tude by  many,  and  with  esteem  by  all. 

Actors  and  Editors,  a  Pom,  by  an  Under  Gra- 
duate. 

This  doughty  assailant  sets  out  to  day  the  reputation 
of  Ktam  the  Actor,  and  Pern/  of  the  Momin|;  Chroni- 
cle. In  his  furious  attack,  either  by  himself  or  Ins  printer, 
he  murders  and  mis-spells  Juvenal  and'Horace— "  descev- 
dit" — "  poevas,"  in  the  very  title-page ;  and  then  proceeds 
to  commit  triumphant  havoc  upon  Engtish  orthography, 
metre*  and  rhyme,  without  ear,  or  shame,  or  mercy.  Other 
buds  derive  their  inapirati<Hi  from  purling  streams  and 
shady  groves;  but  this  poetical.  Drawcansir  is  inspired 
by  "  the  break/tut  tabk."  He  has,  however,  most  un- 
kindly forbom  to  mention  whether  the  keen  edge  ofcravw 
ing  appetite  at  an  uncovered  i  table,  or  the  sight  of  hot 
roUs  and  butter,  constituted  the  provocative.  This  strai^ 
production  is  eked  out  to  810  hues,  written  in  leu  tk»n 
two  dago  !  hut  we  shall  let  the  writer  speak  for  himself, 
in  the  following  extract  from  his  extraordinary  preface. 
"  The  poem  (if  from  its  design  and:  nature  it  deserve  the 
name)  which  is  now  entering  on  its  perilous  Irial,  was  be- 
gan at  the  brealtfiuttubk,  aitd  the  few  lines  cat  eking  the 
eye  of  a  friend,  the  author  was  requested  to  go  qm;"  (that 
is,  to  push  on  !  keep  moving  I)  "  This  be  has  done  inike 
moot  rapid  manner ;"  (quite  a  Rapid !)  "  andithough  he 
does  not  hope,  nor  does  he  attempt,  to  deprecate  the 
wrath  of  critics,  by  saying  he  wrote  agthut  time,  yet  the 
shreds  and  scraps  of  that  precious  commodity  devoted  to 
it  would  not,  be  is  confident,  compose  two  day$,  at  the 
most- liberal  computation."  After  haviug  gravely,  stated 
that  it.  would  be  well  if  .authors,  who  have  but  little,  to 
Mty  in  their  prefiices,  "  would  confine  their  word*  to  a 
omaU  number,"  and  assured  his  readers  that  lie  will  prac- 
tise this  limitation,  he  spins  out  the  flimsy  cobweb  to 
six  octavo  pHgcs.  He  accuses  the  public  of  a  "  tuptrttU 
tiout  retertnce"  for  one  actor,  and -then  modestly  qualifies 
the  temerity  of  this^^At^  by  the  i^tology  "  if  I  may.  be 
allowed  \htfigwre,"  We  admire  bis  heroic  rage  against 
those  "  who  call  faults  beauties, — ignorance,  genius,— and 
fidgetty  starts,  coruscations  of  brilKatBcy."  His  prose 
ecstasy  concludes  with  a  notable  avmval  that  he  will  be 
amffy  rewarded  for  bis  toil,  "  if  one  person^  will  look 
into  the  merhs  of  the  case  bdbre  he  ofau  hit  mouth,  to 


read  as  religious  trulbs,  th«  dicta  of  newspapera ;  and  a» 
men  do  not  open  their  mokAI*  hot  their  nfio  to  rtad^  we 
presume  that  this  very  disinterested  critic  has  by  diia 
.time  received  the  reward  of  bis  labo*s. 

in  his  poem  mad  notes,  he  now  represents  Perry  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  as  "the  slarof  Libnty  orimfamt  Rome," 
and  now,  a  Traitor  to  Thespis,  holding  a  share  in  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  "which  may  account  for  the  evident  loom- 
ing, in  all  his  strictures  to  that  house."  That  unlocky 
lEditor  is  then  changed  into  a  Monster,  breathing  veaom^ 
;"  with  more  than  Hydra  force,"  md  brandishing  his  forked 
tongue  "  where  worth  appears  ;"  and  sparing  "  Midas  with 
hb  ass's  ears." 

We  shall  add  some  specimens  of  this  tunefiil  Critic's  ear 
for  harmony,  rhyme,  and  metre ;  but  we  fear  that  commoa 
sense  or  meaning  were  too  trivial  to  be  included  witfaiB 
his  very  sublime  cogitations. 

"  You  o|>e  my  eyes,  and  ilow  my  wonder's  gone 
That  Kean's  adored' while  Kemble  itjorlom — 
That  fits  and  starts  should  durm  an  oudieHto  tuue. 
When  hard-earDedjudgmeot  ia  but  mere  pretence."    ItO 
Again — "  Last  scene  of  Richard,  is  the  alorious  treat, 

For  then  we  see  the  noted,  brMing  (eat."  116 

—  "Jn  fat  gin  lone,  young  Richmond's  arm  ne  braves. 

Pray  is  it  Richard  or  a  maniac  raves? 

His  friends  confess  this  fact,  yet  think  it  pretty. 

So  'tis  were  he  to  bawl— ••  Ya  coach  City."  IM 

—  Alas]  Rae  wuunds  him,  head,neck,  back,  and-— — r 

Just  as  Lord  Grizsle's  served  hy  Thomas  Thumb."         160 

We  have  beeji  obliged^  through  a  want  of  the  "  ore 

rotunda,"  to  omit  the  Jirit  rh/m*  in  the  last  couplet,  but 

we  leave  it  to  our  readers'  imagination.    To  Dnwton  he 

pays  this  tribute : 

"  His  Oliver,  his  Hypocrite,  and  eke  bis  Jew, 

Are  true  to  art  and  true  to  nature  too"  303 

His  praise  of  tliat  charming  actress.  Miss  Kelly,  must 

he  read  as  it  was  written,  that  is,  with  great  gravity,  and 

without  any  discomposure  of  the  risible  muscles.    He  ex- 

tob  her  as  one 

"  That  every  turn  of  passion  well  can  give. 
And  bid  e'en  misbegotten  children  live; 
To  thines  sens  vigour  who  can  health  bestow. 
And  make  that  run  which  never  else  could  go."        3S5 

We  must,  not,  in  the  above,  dare  to  think  of  a  second 
meaning,  (as  the  entue  poem  is  almost  wholly  free  from 
a  jirst),  nor  question  his  kind  intention  in  the  following 
compliment  to  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Mardyn,  whom  he  vin- 
dicates fiom  the  base  aspersion  of  having  put  herself  under 
the  protection  of  ont  nobleman,  by  advising  her  to  court 
protection  from  the  plmral  number. 

"  Guard  well  the  panoply  thy  face  affords. 
And  tneet  protection  from  thy  public  Lordt." 
In  his  praise  of  Kemble  we  fully  agree,  but  would  it 
lutd  come  by  "  a  better  messenger."     He  deplores 
"  The  anguish  and  the  piin,  the  fev'rish  tutt. 
Ere  the  awful  words,  '  he  sleeps  in  quiet.' " 

Like  other  naiTow«iinded  bigots  he  would  sacrifne' 
Kean  to  Kemble  and  Kemble  to  Kean ;  and  persuade  the 
public  that  lie  sees  nothing  in  the  performances  of  the 
latter  but  a  mass  of  imnatucal  oontortioBs.  Without 
attempting  to  hold,  up  either  of  those  great  Aoten,  as 
free  from  certain  defects,  we  have  no  do&bt  that  Mr. 
Kean  will  continue  to  meet  the  puhhc  fkvor  in  proportion 
to  his  signal  merits.  We  now  dose  with  four  lists  from 
this  immortal  poem ;     ■ 
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"  That  men  like  tMte  sh«iild  earn  their  daily  bread, 

9y  writini  scandal,  which  ii  fteely  read ; 

For  I  the  tnith  unif  illingly  indite- 

Some  Attn  rtad  what  other  Ant*  ttrite."   p.  16. 


VAR<I?t1tS. 

LIBERTY  OF  TH£  PRESS. 

Th4T  die  effiecM  at  tltis  powerful  engine  in  the  cause 
of'iiberty,  cbould  be  fully  appreciuted  in  civilized  society, 
is  not  to  be  v^otrdered  at ;  since  experience  has  fully 
ib^wn  to  us  what  mHy  be  expected  from  it.  But  that  a 
rude  unfettered  savage  should,  at  a  glance,  form  an  almost 
prophetic  judgment  of  its  certain  consequences,  wher- 
ever introduced,  is  a  fact  so  extnordiuary  that  we  cannot 
at^id  notieing  it.  In  i  work  recently  published  respect- 
ing the  Friendly  Islands  in  the  South  Seas,  we  are  in- 
fyimid  that  Mr.  Mariner,  A  youth  saved  from  the  massa- 
cre of  the  crew  of  ail  English  ship,  produced  much 
amAsement  hi  the  rittnds  at  Ftnmo  the  chief,  and  his 
nobles,  by  the  operation  of  voting  and  then  reading  such 
s^Bteiices  as  he  was  desir^  to  set  down.  In  oraer  to 
prove  the  accuracy  of  thi[<  wonderful  mode  of  sOent 
speech,  FinoW  directed  Mr.  Manner  to  write  down 
Mverd  little  pieces  tff  scandal  respecting  the  hdies  of 
his  coiift,  Which  were  given  to  auotner  sulor  to  read— 
an  operation  that  produced  much  amusemeat,  and  con- 
iMerable  cOhfusi<Mi  in  the'  fashionable  circle.  But  the 
amuseoietft  proceeding  from  tiiis  did  not  malie  the  chief 
the  less  attentive  tor  its  ptbcess  aiid  e£fecU.  How  names 
aild  citcuiristdnceS  could  thus  be  communicated  through 
a  cbadbel  so  mysterious,  wds  not  oUly  past  his  comprehen- 
S?oa,  but  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  wilchcrali  only. 
Ho#eve¥,  when  ^oiifig  Manner  told  him  that  in  several 
parts  of  the  world,  ihessages  were  sent  to  great  dis- 
tances through  the  same  diedium,  aud  being  folded  up 
and  secured,  the  bearer  could  know  nothing  of  the  con- 
tents :  nay  that  the  histories  of  whole  nations  were  thus 
banded  down  to  posterity  without  "spoiling  by  being 
kept,"  as  h^  was  forced  to  express  himself,  though  that 
part  of  the  business  many  may  be  disposed  to  deny, 
H»ou)  acknowledged  this  to  be  a  most  noble  invention, 
but  added,  that  it  would  not  do  for  the  Tonga  Islands— 
that  there  would  be  notbtug  but  disturbances  and  con- 
spiracies, and  he  should  not  be  sure  of  his  life,  perhaps, 
another  month ! 

Yet  the  amorous  chief,  who  appears  to  liavc  been  a 
second  Harry  tlie  8tb,  confessed  that  he  should  like  to 
know  it  himself,  and  for  all  the  women  to  know  it,  that 
he  might  make  love  with  less  risk  of  discovery,  and  not 
so  much  chance  of  getting  bis  brains  knocked  out  by  the 
husbands. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

OUB  intercourse  i^'ith  the  interesting  regions  which  lie  to 
the  north  of  Bebgal,  is  likely  to  be  much  extended  by  mean;:. 
nf  researches  now  pursuing  with  great  diligence  and  atten- 
tion, by  an  English  officer.  Captain  Webb,  who  has  been 
for  some  time  employed  as  surveyor  in  the  new  acquired 
districts  of  Kumaoon  and  its  vicinity.  It  appears  by 
recent  accounts  from  Calcutta,  that  he  has  crossed  the 
several  ranges  of  the  snowy  mountains,  and  penetrated 
into  that  part  of  Tartary  which  in  former  ages  must  have 
been  the  seat  of  civilization,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
august  remams  of  ardiitecture  which  have  been  discover- 


ed on  its  outskirts,  and  also  from  the  traditionary  talcs 
of  the  East,  winch  always  speak  of  it  as  a  country  of 
riches  and  of  necromancy. 

This  intellwent  officer  set  off  from  Almorah  some  time 
wo,  attended  by  a  Jemidar  and  twenty  m<>n  of  the 
Kuteaoon  Battafion,  and  surmounted  very  great  obstacles 
in  the  accomfdishtnent  of  his  arduous  undertaking.  He 
bad  faDen  in  with  a  Tartar  Chief,  and  hoped  to  be  allowed 
to  continue  his  researches.  We  understand  it  to  be  bis 
opinion,  that  he  might,  without  great  difficulty,  penetrate 
from  the  situation  whence  he  last  wrote,  into  the  heart 
of  Russia.  Every  one  will  anxiously  wish  Iiim  succe» 
in  an  investigation  promising  curious  scientific  resulti. 
The  supposed  inaccessible  height  of  these,  stupendous 
mountains,  and  tlie  enormous  ridges  of  snow  skirting; 
their  sides,  until  lately,  debarred  all  attempts  to  surmount 
them  in  this  direction.  To  Mr.  Moorcroft,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Hon.  Company's  Stud,  is,  we  believe,  due  the 
singular  merit  of  having  had  the  boldness  to  project,  and 
fortitude  to  complete,  the  task  of  thor  discovery.  Tliis 
enterprising  traveller,  some  years  ago,  having  entered  by 
'Sfcenughnr,  and  proceeded  as  far  North  as  the  great  lake 
of  Mansaroar,  returned  in  a  South-Easterly  direction,  and 
cutting  right  across  the  great  chain  of  the  Himnudab, 
anmd  in  safety  at  Abnorui,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Nepanlese  Authorities.  Mr.  Fraser,  brother  to 
the  Assistant  at  the  Delhi  Presidency,  some  time  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  also  entered  Thibet  by  way  of  Srec- 
nnghur.  As  fiitr  as  we  know,  these  are  the  only  persons 
who  have  transcended  tbb  great  chain  \o  the  northward  r 
the  route  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  later  times  of  Captain 
Turner  and  Mr.  Boggle,  in  their  journey  to  the  country 
of  tbe  Great  Lama,  having  been  in  aH  cases,  if  we  mistake 
not,  tiirough  the  Moorum  and  Bootan.  Much  may  be 
expected  ftom  Captain  Webb's  scientific  skill  towaipds  a 
correct  knowledge  of  tbe  natural  hbtory  of  these  stupen- 
dous heights,  whose  summits  have  from  observation  been 
found  to  rise  more  thaii  28,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  neariy  8000  feet  higher  than  Chimborazo,  the 
greatest  of  the  Andes. 

NORTH  WEST  DISCOVERIES. 

The  discoveries  of  our  immortal  Cook,  commenced 
from  a  love  of  science  in  the  breast  of  our  revered  Sove- 
reign, and  conducted  upon  the  same  principle  by  that 
great  circumnavigator,  his  daring  companions,  and  per- 
severing successors,  are  now  likely  to  have  their  grand 
outline  filled  up  ftY)m  California  to  the  Bhering  Straits,  by 
the  political  enterprize  of  the  United  States,  stimulated 
by  the  desire  of  an  extension  of  territory  to  the  westward. 

As  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  great  river  Missouri, 
which  almost  equals  the  Mississippi  in  breadth  aud  depth, 
and  with  which  also  it  unites  after  a  course  of  many  hundred 
miles  from  West  >to  East,  are  so  extremely  fertile,  and 
situated  in  a  veiymild  climate,  many  settlements  are  now 
making  there.  The  government  favors  tbem  as  much  as 
possible,  in  the  hope  that  tbe  Missouri  will  one  dav  afford 
the  easiest  means  of  effecting  a  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  States  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for  that  future 
great  part,  which  the  United  States  seem  destined  by 
nature  to  perform  on  the  Theatre  of  the  World.  This 
circumstance  has  induced  the  President  to  order  two  new 
expeditions  of  discovery  to  those  immense,  and  hitherto 
but  imperfectly  known  countries.    Tbe  one  is  to  proceed 
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by  sea  round  Cape  Horn,  and  will  land  on  the  North 
West  coa»t  of  America.  The  other  expedition  is  to  set 
out  from  Fort  Louis  and  the  Mouths  ot  the  Missouri,  to 
follow  this  gigantic  stream  to  its  sources,  and  to  join  on 
the  North  y/eat  ccast  the  expedition  that  goes  by  sea. 
It  cannot  yet  be  stated  with  certainty,  say  the  American 
prints,  whether  a  permanent  establishment  will  be  formed 
upon  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  a  spot  the  nearest  to  the  sources 
of  the  Iklissouri;  this  must  at  all  events  depend  on  cir- 
cumstauces.  We  may  add,  that  perhaps  the  consent  of 
other  parties  may  be  wanting.  .  Spain,  indeed,  is  not  at 
present  able  tp  assert  her  claims ;  but  Great  Britain  may 
consider  the  safety  of  Canada  endangered  by  settlements 
formed  on  lands  where  she  has  a  prior  right  of  discovery. 

Artificial  Light.— It  is  a  curious  iact  in  the  theory 
of  artificial  light,  that  when  reflected  by  a  parabolic 
mirror  this  reflected  light  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
diminution  of  the  wick.  This  has  i>een  ascertained  by 
experiments  of  the  French  Academy ;  when  it  appeared 
that  an  argand  lamp  of  six  lines  diameter  gave  a  better 
light  than  one  of  sixteen,  consuming  at  the  same  time 
only  half  the  quantity  of  oil.  This  improvement  may  be 
applied  with  great  success  to  carriage  lamps,  particulariy 
in  travelling;  and  is  not  unworthy  the  notice  of  those 
metropolitan  districts  where  gas  illumination  has  not  yet 
taken  place. 

Volcanic  Theory. — ^That  BtueUen.  is  a  volcanic 
production,  has  long  been  contended  for ;  yet  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  Mr.  Bakewell  has  recently  discovered 
in  Gloucestershire*  a  mass  of  Basalt,  in  which  organic 
remains  of  Cotal  are  imbedded !  If  Basaltes  is  volcanic,  a 
most  extraordinary  difficulty  thus  presents  itself. 

It  b  a  curious  net,  whether  considered  in  a  political  or 
literary  point  of  view,  that  although  there  were  formerly 
several  French  Newspapers  printed  in  the  United 
States,  yet  at  preseiii  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  a 
single  one  now  in  existence. 


NEW  IMPROVED  HARP. 

An  instrument,  upon  a  very  improved  construction,  has 
been  exhibited  to  several  meetings  of  musical  amateurs  at 
Paris,  by  M.  Dizi,  who  had  the  honor  of  instructing  Her 
Royal  Highness  tlie  Priucess  Charlotte  of  Wales. 

The  grand  pnociple  of  improvement  is,  that  each  string 
is  capable  of  producing  three  distinct  semi-tones,  and  this 
by  the  simplest  process.  Each  string  will  therefore  pro- 
duce a  natural  note,  together  with  the  flat  and  sharp  of 
that  note ;  the  natural  consequence  of  which  is  that  in 
tuning  and  in  practice  the  wolf  may  be  entirely  done 
away  with. 

To  describe  the  machinery  by  which  this  is  performed, 
with  any  degree  of  minuteness,  would  far  exceed  our 
limits.  Let  it  kuflice  therefore  to  say,  that  a  lever  is 
fitted  to  move  on  pivots,  and  is  put  in  action  by  a  pedal, 
which  is  also  susceptible  of  change  of  place,  by  which 
means  the  vibrating  part  of  each  string  is  shortened  as  if 
by  the  application  of  a  temporary  bridge. 

The  application  b  most  ingenious ;  but  the  princi()le  b 
not  new  :  for  we  have  seen  a  similar  mode  of  producing 
octaves  in  a  stringed  instrument  played  upon  by  keys  and 
invented  by  Hawkins,  in  which  the  tone  was  produced  by 
a  moving  wheel. 

The  Joumtil  de  France  speaks  of  M.  Dizi's  invention 


in  terms  of  high  panegyric ;  but  they  seem  not  to  6ave 
appreciated  all  its  advantages,  saying  that  the  sharp  on  one 
string  will  always  be  -unUon  with  the  flat  of  the  string 
above  it;  a  mode  of  tuning  totally  unnecessary,  and  which 
would  preserve  the  defect  of  the  wolf,  by  adopting  the 
temperament  of  the  Pianoforte,  though  the  great  advan* 
tage  of  the  improvement  is  that  it  will  render  the  wolf 
totally  silent.  Ft  is  possible  however  that  musical  ears, 
tuned  to  usual  temperament  for  the  distribution  of  the 
wolf  on  the  pianoforte  and  organ,  might  not,  at  first,  be 
pleased  with  the  perfect  division  of  the  intervals  of  which 
Ibis  instrument  is  susceptible. 

It  is  staled  that  the  exercise  of  the  pedals  is  light  and 
easy,  and  by  no  means  inimical  to  grace  or  expression, 
either  in  the  tone  of  the  instrument  oi  the  attitude  of  the 
performer. 

It  is  necessary  however  to  observe  that  thu  instrument, 
though  jierhaps  not  so  complete  as  the  one  recently  exhi- 
bited,  has  been  already  introduced  into  practice  in  Londoti^ 
PARISIAN  OPERA. 

"  Madame  Catalani  b  still  absent,  but  the  period  of  her 
return  is  said  to  be  near  at  hand.  She  is  preparing  to  revisit 
us  on  the  wings  of  the  Zephyrs,  say  the  Journals,  and  the 
month  which  opens  the  season  of  spring,  will  not  pass  away 
without  restoring  to  us  the  rival  of  the  harmonious  song- 
sters of  the  woods.  In  the  meanwhile  the  managers  of  the 
Italian  Opera  endeavour  to  fill  up  by  novelties  the  nu- 
merous vacua  which  the  absence  of  its  Directress  pre- 
sents :  with  thu  view  II  Matrimoniv  per  raggiro  and 'La 
Proserpina,  have  been  immediately  succeeded  by  the  Itali-. 
ana  in  Algeri,  the  first  representation  of  which  took' 
place  recently.  Though  it  b  superfluous  to  speak  vf 
the  poetry  of  Italian  Operas,  it  must  notwithstanding  be 
acknowledged  that  some  is  more  or  less  unreasonable,  and 
some  more  or  less  calculated  to  inspire  the  musician.  The 
Italiani  in  Algeri  must  be  rauked  in  that  class,  the  ab^ 
surdity  of  which  cannot  be  exceeded,  and  indeed  hardly 
equalled.  It  b  a  flat  imitation  of  Le  Roi  de  Cocagne, 
and  the  Hero  is  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  is  a  very  comical  person,  and  extremely  patient  in 
matters  of  mystification.  The  music  is  the  coup  d'estai 
of  Signor  Rossini,  who  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age 
when  he  made  his  debut  in  the  career  of  Cimarosa  and  bb 
Master  Mattel.  M.  Rossini  now  enjoys  a  high  reputationi 
at  Rome  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance proves  that  his  first  attempt  was  not  his  master- 
piece. The  second  act  is  an  absolute  nullity ;  the  first 
contains  a  very  agreeable  Cavatina,  Languir  per  una  bella,' 
and  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  if  Garcia  bad 
not  spoiled  the  expression  by  ornaments  foreign  to  the 
character  of  the  air.  The  finale  to  this  act  b  rather  irre- 
gular, but  extremely  gay  and  original.  There  was  a  want 
of  unity  in  the  choruses.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  some  other  productions  of  M.  Rossini  will  enable  us 
to  appreciate  more  favorably  the  talents  of  this  modern 
composer." 

PRINCE  DE  B A. 

The  Coachman  of  the  P de  B a,  among  other 

faults,  has  that  of  being  fond  of  wine  and  drinking  it  to 
excess.  When  be  is  inebriated  he  laments  bis  fate  and 
grumbles  at  being  obliged  to  live  with  the  rest  of  his 
master's  servants.  They  are  such  low  creatures,  be  ex- 
claims.   A  few  days  ago  he  presented  himself  before  the 
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lady  of  M.  de  B— — ,  and  asked  for  his  wages  as  he  in- 
tended to  quit :  being  referred  to  the  steward,  he  con- 
ducted himself  in  such  a  way,  that  instead  of  receiving 
an  answer  he  was  forcibly  conveyed  to  bed.    The  next 

day  the  P de  B sent  for  him  and  said :    "  I  am 

in/orined  that  you  wish  to  quit  my  service :  do  you  still 
maintain  Uiiii  resolution  1  your  fellow  servants  are  ready 
to  pardon  your  bad  conduct ;  you  know  your  place  is  an 
easy  one  and  you  ought  to  be  sensible  of  the  regard  which 
b  shewn  to  you."  At  these  words  the  Coachman  burst 
into  tears,  and  replied  "  that  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  the 
house."  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  return  to  your  proper 
senses,"  resumed  his  generous  master,  "  and  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  learn  that  you  will  remain  with  me."  "  Alas  ! 
Sir,"  replied  the  Coachman,  redoubling  his  sobs,  "  it  b 
not  for  you  that  I  consent  to  remain  here,  but  for  the  sake 
of  my  horses ;  poor  animals,  what  would  become  of  them, 
if  I  were  not  here  V 

The  Journal  des  Maim  mentions  a  woman  who  b 
seized  with  horrible  convulsions  whenever  she  sees  a  ser- 
pent or  a  toad.  It  likewise  tells  the  story  of  M.  Charles 
d'Escars,  Bishop  of  Langres,  who  fell  into  a  trance  at  every 
eclipse  of  the  Moon.  A  more  extraordinary  instance  of 
tbb  kind  of  phenomenon  is  related  in  the  Memoires  of 
Madame  de  Larochejaqueleio.  The  sight  of  a  squirrel 
produced  on  the  intrepid  Henri  de  Larocti^aquelein  all 
the  physical  effects  of  fear ;  the  hero  of  La  Vendue  could 
not  approach  this  weak  and  innocent  animal  without 
trembling.  This  he  himself  confessed,  though  he  smiled 
at  bis  own  weakness,  and  made  useless  efforts  to  over- 
come it. 

Madame  Nicolet,  it  is  said,  has  left  behind  her  400,000 
francs  in  gold.  Her  will  contains  several  very  whimsical 
orders ;  she  desired  to  be  buried  in  a  coffin  lined  with 
velvet,  which  she  had  herself  prepared.  She  likewise  or- 
dered  her  executors  to  place  within  the  tomb,  her  clock, 
her  husband's  cane,  and  her  casket.  She  did  not  specify 
whether  her  diamonds  were  to  be  within  the  latter.  This 
b  a  difficulty,  the  solution  of  which  is  apparently  sub- 
mitted to  the  sagacity  of  her  heirs. 

Louis  XVL  was  born  on  the  17th  August  1754 — St. 
Bartholomew's  day,  stamed  in  tlie  annals  of  History  by 
the  massacre  of  the  Hugonots;  Marie  Antoinette  was 
bom  on  the  12th  November  1765,  called  in  the  Calendar 
of  the  Rombh  Church,  the  Day  of  the  Dead :  and  their 
son  Loub  XVII.  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  March,  Easter 
Sunday,  the  day  of  the  Resurrection.  The  Romans, 
who  believed  in  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  would  not  have 
failed  to  draw  from  these  gloomy  nativities,  astrological 
reasons  to  determine  tlie  fate  of  this  unfortunate  family. 

Aechitbctube.— It  is  a  fact  deserving  the  notice 
of  Architects,  as  ascertained  from  experiment  by  M.  Gau- 
they,  that  the  resbtance  of  any  species  of  stone  is  not  in 
proportion  to  its  gravity.  His  experiments  were  made 
upon  different  species ;  but  the  most  remarkable  contrast 
is  in  the  stone  dug  at  Caserta  in  Italy,  and  the  grot  blane 
or  white  free-stone.  The  former  of  these  is  heavier  than 
the  latter,  and  yet  it  only  supported  half  tiie  weij|ht.  The 
resistance  of  certain  species  are  here  given  in  round 
numbers,  their  specific  gravities  diminishuig, 

Resbtance 

Basaltesof  Auveigne    —8^884 51946 

Caserta  Stone 2,718 14865 


White  Statuary  marble  —  2,695 

White  Free  Stone  2,476 

Pumice  Stone    ■■  0,538  ' 


8I76 

23086 

54945 


M.  Von  Synghel  of  Ghent,  has  employed  nine  years  of 
intense  study  for  the  purpose  of  findmg  out  some  method 
of  simplifying  arithmetical  calculations;  and  has  succeeded, 
in  the  most  complicated  rules,  in  decomposing,  producing, 
and  reducing  in  one  minute,  and  by  means  of  a  doien 
figures,  operations  which  required  hours  and  whole  co- 
lumns of  almost  unintelligible  fractions. — Hb  method  is 
applicable  10  money  of  ail  kinds. 

The  iiew  theatre  of  Saint  Charles  at  Naples  was  opened 
on  the  12th  of  January,  the  King's  birth  day,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  of  the  Court,  and  a  multitude  of  spec- 
tators both  natives  and  foreigners.  The  NeapoUtan 
Joumab  are  veiy  lavbb  in  their  praises  of  this  magnifi- 
cent building,  which  has  risen  as  if  by  enchantment,  from 
the  rains  and  ashes  of  the  old  one.  Places  were  let  for 
twelve  ducats  each,  and  every  one  was  engaged  in  advance 
for  the  first  three  representations.  M.  Duport  has  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  Royal  administration ;  but  it  is 
not  known  whether  he  yielded.  His  ballet  of  Ceudritlon 
was  represented,  in  which  be  played  one  of  the  principal, 
characters. 

Further  antiquarian  researches  are  still  making  at  Rome ; 
and  it  b  said  that  M.  de  Niebuhr  has  discovered  two 
fragments,  of  which  one  completes  the  speech  of  Cicero, 
Pro  Marco  Rabirio,  and  the  other  is  a  manuscript  of  a 
part  of  an  oration  possessed  already.  The  volume  which 
has  furnished  thb  precious  double  discovery  is  the  same 
m  which  M.  Amanduzzi  had  already  found  an  inedited 
fragment  of  Livy. — It  appears  also,  that  M.  de  Niebuhr 
has  discovere<l  some  passagesof  the  works  of  Seneca. 


DOGS  OF  ST.  BERNARD. 

A  German  almanack,  recently  published,  contams  some 
detaib  concerning  the  dog  named  Barry,  one  of  the  pre- 
decessors of  those  who  lately  perbhed  amidst  the  snow  of 
the  Great-Saint-Bernard.  Thb  intelligent  animal  terved 
the  Hospital  of  that  mountain  for  the  space  of  twelve  years, 
during  which  time  he  saved  the  lives  of  forty  individuals. 
Hb  zeal  was  indefatigable.  Whenever  the  mountain  was 
enveloped  in  fogs  and  snow  he  set  out  in  search  of  lost 
travdlers.  He  was  accustomed  to  run  barking,  until  he 
lost  breath,  and  would  frequently  venture'on  the  most 
perilous  places.  When  lie  found  hb  strength  was  msuffi- 
cient  to  draw  from  the  snow  a  traveller  benumbed  with 
cold,  he  would  run  back  to  the  Hospital  in  search  of  the 
monks. 

One  day,  this  interesting  animal  found  a  child  in  a  ' 
frozen  state,  between  the  Bridge  of  Dronaz  and  the  Ice- 
house of  Balsora :  he  immediately  began  to  lick  him,  and 
having  succeeded  in  restoring  animation,  by  means  of  hb 
caresses  he  induced  the  child  to  tye  himself  round  hb 
body.  In  tbb  way  be  carried  the  poor  little  creature,,  as 
if  in  triumph,  to  the  HospiUl.  When  old  age  deprived 
him  of  strength,  the  Prior  of  the  Convent  pensioned  him 
at  Berne,  by  way  of  reward.  He  is  now  dead,  and  hb 
body  b  stuffed  and  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  that  town, 
The  little  phial,  in  which  he  carried  a  reviving  liquor  for 
the  distressed  travellers  whom  he  found  among  the  moun- 
tains, is  still  suspended  from  his  neck. 
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THE  LlTEllARY  GAZETTE,  AND 


ASTRACHAN  RYE. 

The  Germans  are  now  begionmg  to  attend  to  the  con- 
cerns of  agriculture  on  a  liberal  scale.  The  followiug  anec- 
dote it  curions,  and  may  also  be  useful.  About  thirty 
years  ago,  M.  Tomesi  of  Baireuth,  who  filled  a  considerable 
office  under  the  Prussian  government,  and  took  pleasure 
in  cultivating,  in  Franconia,  a  great  many  foreign  produc- 
tions, procured  with  great  difliculty  from  Russia  half  an 
ounce  of  this  excellent  summer  com,  quite  genuine.  From 
a  peculiar  fiincy  that  what  b  excellent  ought  to  be  for  a 
time  kept  secret,  lest  it  should  lose  its  value,  he  cultivated 
this  com  solely  for  his  own  pleasure  in  his  garden,  and  at 
bis  death,  which  took  place  about  three  years  ago,  left  all 
that  he  had  coHected  to  a  friend,  charging  him  not  to  de- 
tract from  its  worth  by  making  it  too  common.  The  lat- 
ter, it  appears,  thinking  the  secret  had  been  kept  long 
«Qoagb,  sowed  the  whole,  soon  after  his  friend's  death, 
and  b  endeavouring  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  it,  in 
order  that  it  may  one  day  become  general  in  Germany. 
This  rye  is  described  as  fiir  surpassing  every  other  species 
in  size,  productiveness,  add  beauty ;  and  an  account  lately 
publidlKd  speaks  of  it  wit*  almost  poetical  enthusiasm, 
oalling  it  the  magnificent  gulden  grain,  the  delight  of 
all  who  behold  it,  the  favorite  of  Ceres,  &c. 

State  of  Popdlation.— A  German  paper,  which 
treats  of  the  societies  for  Missions  and  distributing  Biblea, 
contains  the  following  calculation.  Admitting  that  the 
population  of  the  earth  comprehends  a  thousand  million 
Muls,  there  must  be  about  17O  millions  in  Europe,  550 
millions  in  Asia,  150  millions  in  Africa,  and  130  millions 
in  America.  Of  this  number  there  are  supposed  to  be 
175  millions  Christians,  9  millions  Jews,  1 60  millions  Ma- 
bometans,  and  656  millions  Pagans.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  Chrutiani  form  about  three  twentieths  of  the  popula 
tion  of  the  whole  earth.  What  a  vast  field  for  missiona- 
ries I  What  extensive  tracts  of  ground  still  remain  to 
be  tilled,  and  how  many  Bibles  to  be  printed  in  every  Ian 
guage. 

Cbbmical  Ststbms.— Berzelius  has  brought  forward 
a  new  "  Chemical  Mineral  System,"  in  which  he  professes 
to  correct  the  antecedent  ones  of  Werner,  A'c.  It  may  be 
suspected  that  ady  system  founded  upon  our  present  know- 
ledge m  not  likely  to  maintain  its  ground  for  any  length  of 
time,  whilst  new  and  most  important  elementary  discove- 
ries are  conftantly  issumg  from  the  laboratory.  In  pro- 
portion as  systems  facilitate  arrangement,  tliey  most  be 
usefnl ;  but  they  too  often  serve  to  bewilder  the  student, 
and  eves,  tometimet,  stifle  the  tesU  of  truth  I 

Steam  Boats.— The  increasing  use  of  Steam  Boats 
has  induced  a  ptnon  living  in  a  city  in  the  south  of  Ger- 
many, as  then-  Journals  assert,  to  construct  a  machine, 
^  the  aid  of  which,  and  without  sails  or  assistance  from 
the  wind,  a  ship  or  vessel  may  proceed  as  quickly  as  if  it 
were  impelled  by  the  most  favorable  breeze.  This  niiichine 
»  extremely  simple,  and  its  construction  and  application 
nqmt  but  a  small  expeiice,  which  is  not  at  all  to  bi  com- 
pared vrith  that  of  a  Steam  Boat.  It  occupies  but  a  small 
space,  may  be  easily  remioved,  and  easily  rtpfeced.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  construct  the  ship  in  any  particulat  man- 
ner, the  machine  being  appEcable  to  vessels  of  every  de- 
•cnption.  It  acU  vety  powerfully  against  th«i  strtaiM,  when 
not  very  rapid. 


JACQUIN-S  ICONES  PLANTAHUM  RARIORUM. 

It  will  be  doubtless  agreeable  to  the  lovers  of  Bofti»y 
to  be  mformed,  that  Baron  Jacauin,  son  of  the  celebrated 
author  of  various  Botanical  Works,  has  published  a  circu- 
lar letter  to  the  possessors  of  incomplete  copies  of  the 
"  Icones  Plantarum  rariontm" — first  intended  he  says  to 
consist  of  only  four  numbers,  forming  one  volume,  so  that 
many  persons,  possessing  these,  think  they  have  the  whol« 
work ;  it  was,  however,  continued  to  sixteen  numbers, 
mAing  three  brge  fofio  volumes,  with  619  copper-plates. 
Baron  Jacquin  in  consequence  of  many  copies  being  in- 
complete, was  induced  to  preserve  the  copper-plates,  in 
order  to  wait  for  better  times ;  and  the  sou  now  invites 
those  who  have  incomplete  copies  to  let  him  know  before 
the  Michaelmas  fiur  m  1S17,  what  they  want,  and  he  witt 
supply  it  from  the  numbers  still  on  band,  and  by  help  of 
the  copper-plates,  at  a  price,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  plates  in  Nos.  wanted,  if  possible  not  exceeding  the 
original  sale  price.  After  that  period  the  copper- plates 
will  be  used  for  other  purposes,  and  it  will  be  impossible 
to  complete  the  copies  of  those  who  neglect  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

Catalan!  is  likely  to  meet  with  a  formidable  rival  at 
Vienna ;  at  least  in  the  opnnion  of  the  amateurs  of  that 
musical  city.  Signora  Cdrgondio  has  been  singing  for  some 
time  in  that  capital ;  she  charms  all  hearts  and  all  ears„ 
and  is  esteemed  a  prodigy  of  vocal  excellence.  No  doubt 
honest  John  Bull  will  soon  exchange  notei  with  this  won- 
derfully  gifted  personage. 


ANECDOTES. 

SHERIDAN. 

In  the  year  1805,  on  ihe  day  when  the  veiy  animated  de- 
bate took  place  upon  the  celebrated  Tenth  Report  of  the  Cim- 
muionert  of  Naval  Inquiry,  the  attention  of  a  gentleman,  who. 
happened  to  go  accidentally  into  a  Coffee  House  near  the  House- 
of  Commons,  was  instantly  fixed  by  another  gentleman  whom 
he  observed  at  one  of  the  Ubles  with  tea,  and  pen,  ink  and 
paper  before  him.  For  some  time  the  latter  sat  alternately 
dnnking  tea,  and  taking  down  memoranda,  and  then  called 
to  the  waiter  to  brine  some  brandy,  when,  to  the  observer's 
great  surprize,  a  baff  pint  tumbler  full  was  brought.  The 
gentleman  placed  it  by  him,  continuing  awhile,  alternately,  ta 
write  and  drink  tea;  when,  at  length  collecting  his  papers, 
together,  be  put  them  in  his  pocket,  and  'swallowing  the  half 
pint  of  brandy  as  if  it  had  been  water,  went  out  of  the  Coffee- 
House.  The  stranger  was  so  much  struck  by  all  he  had  ob- 
served, particularly  at  the  facility  with  which  such  a  quantity  of 
spirit  was  taken,  that  he  could  not  forbear  asking  the  waiter 
who  that  gentleman  was  ?  The  man  replied,  "  Lord,  Sir  1  dont 
you  know  him,  why  that's  Sheridan  ;  he's  going  now  to  the 
House  of  Commons."  It  will  be  rememl^reiC  that  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  Mr.  Sheridan  made  one  of  the  6nest 
speeches  ever  delivered  by  him,  alike  for  keenness  of  argu- 
meat,and  brilliancy  of  wit;  and  this  under  the  inBuence  of  a 
potion,  which  would  wholly  have  deprived  most  men  of  their 
faculties. 

GEORGE  THE  FIRST. 

That  monarch,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  made 
a  progress  to  Winchester.  He  arrived  there  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  had  made  great  prepara- 
tions, at  a  considerable  expence,  for  his  Majestj^  reception  at 
the  Cathedral,  next  morning ;  but  when  he  was  asked  by  the 
lords  in  waiting,  at  what  hour  he  chose  to  go,  he  peremptorily 
refused  to  goat  all.  His  attendants  foreseeing  ill  consequences- 
from  disgustine  the  clergy,  and  disappointing  the  expecutions 
of  thousands  who  had  locked  from  all  parts  to  see  a  Kin^ 
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had  rceourse  to  the  inteicession  of  an  old  Torfc,  wIk*'  had  long' 
aerved  him  in  qoaKty  of  Va)«(  dc  Chambra,  and  with  whom- 
Ifhe  Monarch  often  fimiiii^rly  tuihendod.  "  Yea  go  to  church 
to-morrow  ?"  said  the  old  man—"  No,  no !"  -repliea  the  King. — 
"Vat!  yott  no  go  to  ehMrch,  Sire?" — "No!"  answered' 
Ko^lty.  "Oho!  oho!  so!  so!"  replied  the Taiet,  "  jou  no 
goto  ehureh  ;  your  people  tiuk  you  are  two  bead;  yoa  go  to 
clitirch,  dey  den  see  yeu  aire  but  one."  This  excited  a  ranile, 
sod  the  people  were  gratified.    (Liittom's  Gorre^ndenct.) 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

ANSWER  TO  THE  SONNETT  OP  GRAY  IN  OUR  LAST 
NirSIBER. 
BY  THE  LATE  eENBRAL  FITZPATRtCK. 
■  -/^  Thyrtis  will  retnni  no  more ; 
/     Simple  Maid,  expect  him  not: 
Ere  the  Antuum  well  was  o'er, 
Were  U»  Smamcr  «o  w»  fMfot ; 
And  iiDce  Winter'a  tnows  and  rain 
Not  >  trace  of  them  remain. 
Ceaic  repining,  simple  Maid, 
Thomi  may  blossom,  Birds  may  sing ; 
Love's  a  flower,  which  once  decayed 
Knows  of  no  retoraing  Spring. 
Haste  and  seek  another  Swain ; 
Trust,  and  be  deceir'd  again. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  LEARNED  SOCIETIES, 
DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN. 

OwoMt. — On  Wednesday,  the  Delegates  appointed  by  this 
University  to  present  the  Address  to  Bis  Royal  Uiehness  the 
Pftiiioa  ReoEMT,  proceeded  to  Caritoa  House  to  fulfil  their 
misaion.  These  representatives,  with  tbe  accompanying  body 
of  the  University,  amounted  to  170;  considered  as  one  of  the 
moat  numerous  assemblages  of  the  University  that  ever  attend- 
ed on  a  sintilar  occasion. 
'  The  degrees,  of  M.  A.  have  been  conferred  on  Reverends 
W.H.Clark,  Extter;  U.J.Rush,  aod  H.  Bliss,  HToreeiter ; 
G.  W.  Bishop,  QMe«H'$;  J.  Welherston,  BaUol;  and  T.  A. 
Rickards,  OrUl ;  Messrs.  J.  Tucker,  and  G.J.  Cornish,  Corpus 
Ckruti. 

Degrees  of  B.  A.  conferred  upon  Messrs.  Jos.  Tliorne, 
EseUr;  and  C.  Medhurs^  Corput  Ckritli. 

CAaiButDoe. — A  dutiful  and  loyal  address  to  the  Pkimcb 
Beobitt  has  been  voted  in  full  Convocation. 

Mr.  S.  Smith,  of  King't,  is  admitted  fellow  of  that  Society. 
Professors  Haviland,  St.  John's,  andHewett,  Domuing,  are  Can- 
didates for  the  office  of  Physician  to  Addenbruoke^  Hospital, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Feunington. 

On  Monday  the  10th  instant,  a  General  Assembly  of  the 
Acailemii  ians  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  held  at  their  apart- 
ments in  Somerset-house,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up'a- vacancy 
in  that  body,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Nathaniel  Marchant, 
Esq.  when  Mr.  John  Jackson  was  duly  elected  an  Academi- 
cian. 

Mr.  Millingten  has  commenced  his  lectures  on  Practical 
MechBaic»,  and  their  application  to  arts,  &c.  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution ;  where  Mr.  Stackhouse's  lectures  on  Antique  Archi- 
tecture are  also  in  course  of  delivery. 

.  Calcutta,  Joi-r  37. — A  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was 
held,  at  which  several  inteiesting  communications  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Society.  Amone  these  was  the  Journal  of  Mr. 
Fraxer'sTourto  the  sources  of  UieSatlej  and  Jumna,  and  thence 
across  a  most  difficult  atnl  interesting  country  to  the  sources  of 
the  Ganges.  A  loug  and  curious  document  was  also  commu- 
nicated, respecting  several  classes  of  robbers  and  murderers, 
koown  in  the  South  of  India  by  the  name  of  Phaniagart,  and 
in  the  Upper  Provinces  by  the  appellation  of  Thugs-;  the  peculi- 
arity of  whose  practice  is  the  employment  of  a  noose,  which  they 
throw  round  tbe  traveller,  whom  they  have  fallen  in  with  on  the 
road,  apparently  by  accident,  and  whom  they  thus  strangle  and 


rob ;  thny  bve  in  a  regular  society,  -and  roam  the  country  in 
gangs,  tmder  a  regular  sirdar  or  chief.  The  comnMnicatioi) 
was  sent  by  Dr.  Sherwood,  from  Madras,  and  was  ilhistratcd 
by  several  extracts  from  official  reports  made  in  this  part  of 
India.  An  account  of  the  sea  snakes  that  made  their  appear- 
ance, seme  time  since,  in  snch  numbers  at  Mbdrasi,  was  also 
Iforwarded  l^  Dr.  M'Kenae.  These  saakes  proved  to  be  ve- 
nomous in  a  very  high  degree,  but  the  estabhshment  of  medical 
aid  near  tbe  spot,  and  the  ready  application  of  the  eau-de  luce, 
prevented  any  great  loss  of  lives.  Two  short  papers  were  also 
read,  one  on  tbe  ceremonies  observed  at  the  coronation  of  tbe 
Colastri  Rajah,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  by  Mr.  Brown ;  and  ano- 
;ther  on  several  ancient  coins  struck  by  the  Parthian  Kings, 
,about  950  years  before  Christ,  and  which  were  presented  by 
;Dr.  Robinson  to  tbe  Society.  His  Excellency  the  President 
iwas  present. 

Gebuany.— The  Imperial  and  Royal  AgricBltural  Society  of 
Vienna  has  chosen  for  corresponding  members.  Count  Itots- 
chul>cy,  Russiaa  senator,  and  formerly  minister  of  the  interior ; 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. ;  and  Arthur  Young,  Esq. 


FINE  ARTS. 

BRITKH  INSTITUTION. 

This  worics  of  our  native  Artists,  at  the  Gallery  of  tbe  British 
Institution,  were  submitted  last  week  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Prince  Regent  and  a  select  circle.  On  Monday  the  Gallery 
was  openra  to  the  public.  A  number  of  the  pictures  bad  been 
exhibited  last  season,  at  Somerset  House,  but,  on  Mating  our 
jeyes  round,  we  felt  a  proud  sensation'  in  the  advance  or  the 
British  School.  We  regret  that  qur  restraint  within  certain 
limits  does  not  permit  us  to  do  justice  to  the  merits-  of  each 
Artist;  but  we  shall  continue  our  brief  remarks  in  the  ensuing 
numbers  of  this  publication. 

Jakes  Wakd  holds  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  present  Bx>' 
hibitibn.  He  has  ibwer  p^otures  than  he  had  last  season  at  So- 
merset House ;  but  they  are  all  of  the  first  quality,  and  in  that 
department,  wherein  he  excels*  The  landscape  of  his  "flght- 
<ing  Bulls,"  is  conceived  in  the  exuberant  spirit  of  Rubens;  the 
jfury  of  the  enraged  combatants  is  strikingly  expressed;  the 
ipenciling  powerful ;  the  colouring  mellow  and  vigoroue.  The 
white  cart-horse,  asses,  and  figures  in  his  Sand-pit,  are  painted 
jwith  a  fiddity  and  high  finikhing  equal  to  the  style  of  Paul 
\Potteri  but  with  much  greater  force,  and  a  more  picturesjjue 
choice  of  scenery.  Tbe  Lioness  disturbed-  in  devotiring  a 
iHeron,  is  s  noble  representation  of  sava«  nature<  The  ex- 
'pression  of  rage  is  astonishingly  fine.  The  Dold  line  of  the  dis- 
tant mountains;  tbe  majestic  volume  of  clouds  sailing  atong 
the  skies;  the  deep  toned  blue-uA  and  purple-»A  tints  in  the 
b^skip;  with  the  verdurous  browns  of  the  near  scenerv;  and 
jthe  solemn  brightness  and  impressive  unien  of  the  whole,  eon* 
fer  an  imposing  grandeur  on  this  commanding  picture.  This 
Artist's  "  Deer  of  North  America,"  are  drawn  and  penciled 
in  the  same  masculine  style;  but  the  balance  of  colour  is  not 
so  nicely  poised.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  small  excess  in  the 
quantity  of  cool  tints.  The  mass  of  warm  light,  composed  by 
the  principal  auimiil,  is  too  directlv  opposed  to  the  deep  blue-wA 
andpurpl-uA  tones  of  the  sky  and  distances.  This  want  of  suf- 
ficient gradation  somewhat  impairs  the  harmony:  but  the 
landscape  is  romantic ;  the  effect  very  spirited ;  and  tbe  slight 
deficiency,  here  noticed,  would  be  passed  unobserved  by  the 
crowd,  in  the  piettn-e  of  any  other  artist  but  this  great  colourist. 
His  Spanish  Chareer  is  of  a  beautiful  form ;  framed  for  strength 
and  swiftness.  The  Poney,  also,  is  admirably  drown ;  the 
landscape  grandly  conceived;  and  painted  with  all  the  gene* 
rous  fervour  of  his  richest  pencil.  There  is  a  living  light  in 
the  sky,  and  a  warm  low  tone  of  illumination  in  the  middle 
grounds  and  water,  of  which  no  language  can  convey  an  ade- 

3uate  idea.  The  general  effect  fixes  the  eye,  by  its  fine  subor- 
ination,  its  deep  and  dauntless  oppositions  of  colour,  and  tbe 
enchanting  harmony  of  its  masterly  combinations.  The  pen- 
ciling of  this  eminent  Artist  is  sometimes  har3,  and  his  tx- 
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pmsion  of  details  dry;  when  the  subjects  imposed  upon  him 
arc  not  coneenial  witn  his  powers.  We  need  not  observe  to 
him,  that  the  momeot  an  affectation  of  mere  mechanical  dexle- 
tity  prevail* !  the  peneU  eeaset  to  be  an  intlrvment  of  character, 
and  becoaiet  a  debmched  vehicle  of  manner.  -But,  here,  there  is 
no  mistake  of  the  meant  for  the  end.  This  picture  is  a  model 
of  style,  the  head  of  a  class,  which  no  roan  of  true  taste  can 
view  without  emotion,  and  no  punter  without  a  lesson  of  in- 
struction. The  master  here  shines  forth  with  superior  luitre. 
He  stands  upon  a  rock  of  elevation  without  a  competitor;  and 
we  (nay  safely  affirm  that  there  is  a  I'itianetgue  power  in  his 
landscape  backgrounds,  which  has  had  no  equal  in  modern 
times. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  congratulate  our  admired  favo- 
rite, Mr.  Howard,  on  bis  "  Introduction  of  the  Christian 
Religion  into  the  Saxon  Kingdom  ofNorthumberland  ;  a  tketth 
fur  a  large  picture."  After  having,  for  so  many  years,  delighted 
the  pubuc  with  his  graceful  and  glowing  pencil ;  and  exhibited 
the  soul  of  Poetry  in  his  light  and  lovely  compositions',  we  do 
not  conceive  that  his  well  established  reputation  can  suffer  by 
the  defects  of  a  single  picture.  There  is  a  quiet  deliberation 
in  the  execution,  very  unlike  (he  rapid  movement  of  a  sketch. 
The  head  of  Coifi,  the  principal  figure,  is  ill  drawn;  the  neck 
too  long;  and  the  countenance  uncouth,  without  character  or 
expression.  King  Edwin  is  stiff  and  flimsy ;  there  is  nothing 
nf  Royalty  about  him  but  his  crown.  The  head  of  Bishop 
Paulinus  is  sunk  into  his  shoulders,  or  rather  into  his  drapery, 
for  tbe  forms  of  his  body  are  scarcely  indicated.  The  same 
stiffness,  and  want  of  animation,  are  visible  in  the  High  Priest 
before  the  Altar;  and  the  frigidity,  which  pervades  the  whole 
composition,  is,  by  no  means,  atoned  for  by  the  few  scattered 
graces  of  the  female  figures.  There  is  a  certain  common-place 
gaiety  in  tbe  colour,  without  either  depth  or  tone,  or  iiuencv; 
and  a  want  of  that  historical  gravity  which,  in  so  finished  a 
sketch,  we  might  reasonably  have  expected.  Like  that  pupil 
of  the  Loves  and  Graces,  Cipriani,  who  rarely  succeeded  in 
Englith  Hi*tory;  this  fascinatine  painter  derives  his  happiest 
inspiration  from  the  Heathen  Mytbology,  and  never  casts  a 
ipore  powerful  spell  over  our  senses  than  when  he  borrows  his 
subjects  from  the  Sisters  of  Parnassus. 

Mr.  Hilton's  grand  picture  of  "  Christ  raising  Lazarus"  has 
been  much  painted  upon,  since  its  exhibition  at  Somerset  House. 
The  Artist  has  altered  the  expression  of  the  head  of  Christ, 
and  some  of  the  other  heads.  He  has,  also,  thrown  a  greater 
depth  into  the  masses  of  shadow,  which  has  rendered  the  up- 
position  of  light  and  shadow  more  predominant.  If  tbe  tone 
of  the  sky  were  still  somewhat  lowered,  we  conceive  that  it 
would  conduce  to  the  repose  and  soleuinityof  the  general  effect. 
This  distinguished  Artist  well  knows,  that  whenever  a  powerful 
ehiaro-teuro  i*  made  a  primary  object  in  hiitorical  painting,  the 
aecaaory  beeomee  a  principal;  and  theitory,  sentiment,,  charac- 
ters, and  expression,  are  in  danger  ef  being,  in  a  proportional 
degree,  reditud  to  a  secondary  station.  We  need  not  refer  to 
the  Venetian,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  historical  painters  fur 
instances  of  this  error.  This  Artist  has  added  a  new  wreath 
to  his  iune  by  bis  "Duke  of  Wellington's  entry  into  Madrid, 
a  sketch,"  rich  in  light,  colour,  motion,  passion,  grace, 
beauty,  and  vivacity.  It  is  the  first  thought  for  a  large  pic- 
ture; but  what  second  thought  can  surpass  a  performance  which, 
in  tbe  principal  parts,  combines  tne  fierce  encounter  and 
noble  inspiration  of  a  sketch,  with  the  breadth,  depth,  and 
decision  of  a  finished  picture?  Groupes  of  animated  and  ele- 
gant females  move  on  each  side  ana  before  him,  to  welcome 
with  songs,  dances,  and  musical  instruments,  their  Redeemer 
from  the  enamy.  The  Child  flying  along  with  a  garland  ;  the 
lovely  Women  spreading  their  mantles  in  tbe  Warrior's  path ; 
and  tbe  young  Mother  tossing  her  infant  aloft  in  joyous  ex- 
tasy,  are  breathing  symbols  of  tumultuous  enthusiasm.  The 
puke,  upon  a  proud  war-horse,  followed  by  his  companions 
in  victory,  is  a  eentleman,  a  soldier,  a  hero;  an  image  of  mar- 
'  tial  grace  and  glory.  The  bright  unclouded  blue  of  the  sky  is 
a  ground,  from  which  the  brilliant  assemblage  of  colotirs,  in  the 


carnations  and  draperies,  sparkles  and  bums  upon  the  eye,  with 
surprising  force  and  lustre.  The  architectural  grandeur  of  the 
churches  and  palaces  communicates  an  august  character  to  tb« 
scene.  It  is  a  procession,  a  triumph,  a  march  of  fire,  which 
makes  the  heart  of  a  Briton  swell  and  his  blood  run  in  swifter 
currents.  This  combination  of  taate  and  feelinc  exhibits  a 
prowess  of  hand  and  energy  of  eonception  which  must  beat 
an  alarm  to  the  Anti-Qmtemporarians,  and  put  all  tbe  wor- 
shippers of  rust  and  rottenness— of  shapeless  marbles  and 
faded  canvas,  into  motion.  We  reserve  some  remarks  on  this 
glorious  effort,  and  shall  dose,  here,  with  observing  that  ifHiL- 
Tow  were  to  die  to-morrow,  this  lingle  performance  would  en- 
sure his  professional  immortality.  Tne  Prince  R^ent  has  had 
the  good  fortime  to  possess  himself  of  this  sketch,  and  His 
Royal  Highness  has  liberally  givea  tbe  Artist  a  commission  to 
paint  the  large  picture.  W.  C. 


THE  DRAMA. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  a  gentleman,  named  Booth,  made, 
what  was  termed  bis  first  appearance,  at  Covent  Garden  The- 
atre, as  King  Richard  the  Ihird.  Our  arrangements,  for  this 
department,  not  being  quite  perfected,  we  were  not  present,  oa 
that  night ;  but  tbe  strong  sensation  produced  by  his  perform- 
ance, drew  a  crowded  house  to  his  second  appearance  in  the 
same  character,  on  Thursday  Evening.  Immediately  after  the 
play  had  commenced,  ^e  Duke  ana  Duchess  of  Gloucester 
entered  their  box ;  God  save  the  King  was  called  for  by  the  ui- 
dience ;  tbe  actors  retired ;  tbe  band  gave  that  popular  air  in 
the  best  style ;  their  Ro^al  Highnesses  bowed  their  thanks  >nil 
the  actors  resumed  thei^  duty.  Tbe  new  Richard  was  k>udly 
greeted  on  his  entrance.  He  is  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
his  figure  not  inelej^t,  although  deficient  in  height  and  im- 
portance for  a  certain  high  cast  of  parts.  On  a  first  view  he 
appears  somewhat  smaller  than  Mr.  Kean,  and  more  slender. 
His  eyes  are  dark  and  full  of  meanine.  His  nose  is  aquiline, 
and  bis  profile  a  handsome  likeness  otKing  William  th«  Third 
when  young.  His  voice,  in  some  of  the  upper  tones,  resem- 
bles that  of  Mr.  Kean ;  and,  in  some  passages,  bis  gestures 
and  mode  of  emphasis,  reminded  us  of  that  distinguished  per- 
former. But  his  bold  conception  and  vigorous  execution  of 
the  whole  character,  free  him  from  the  charge  of  any  direct  or 
servile  imitation;  although  be  has  frequently  seen  the  Richard 
of  Drury  Lane  and  must  have  benefited  by  his  observations. 
On  his  entrance,  and  through  the  evening,  he  fully  possessed 
himself,  and  we  are  happy  to  mention  that  among  a  number  of 
striking  beauties,  we  noticed  few  misconceptions  of  bis  au- 
thor, or  weak  passages.  In  all  the  scenes,  where  the  active 
workings  of  Gloucester's  ambition  are  covered  by  a  veil  of  hypo- 
crisy, he  evinced  a  correct  and  lively  discrimination.  His  wooing 
Lady  Anne  was  a  fine  wrought  piece  of  crafty  dissimulation.  It 
was  free  from  much  of  that  unnecessary  by-pUy  to  the  audience, 
by  which,  we  have  .seen  even  eminent  actors  weaken  the  effect 
of  this  courtship.    There  was  an  assumed  earnestness,  and  a 

Crsuasion  in  his  smiles,  which  might  almost  apologise  for 
dy  Anne's  more  than  Ephesian  compliance^  liis  smooth 
m.\nagement  of  Buckingham,  and  meek  deportment  before  the 
mayor  and  cidzens,  when  refusing  the  crown,  were  eaually  ex- 
cellent. In  tbe  bolder  scenes,  notwithstanding  the  aisadvan- 
tages  of  his  figure,  he  displayed  the  cool  cruelty,  and  ferocious 
courage  of  the  dark  and  bloody  tyrant  with  great  effect.  We 
have  not  limits  to  notice  tbe  numerous  passages  in  which  tbe 
skill  and  fire  of  his  performance  drew  forth  thunders  of  applause. 
In  the  dying  scene  he  gave  a  masterly  representation  of  despe- 
rate energy,  but  continued  the  struggle  somewhat  too  long. 
His  action  is  excellent,  neither  deficient  in  spirit  nor  carried  to . 
extravagance.  His  features,  on  first  view,  are  not  impressive ; 
but,  in  the  display  of  passion,  are  capable  of  strong  and  varied 
expression.  We  noticed  that,  in  anger,  he  has  a  trick  6f  in- 
flating his  cheeks,  and  violently  projecting  his  lips,  which  we 
advise  him  to  correct. 
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It  i»  currently  reported  that  it  is  to  Mr.  C.  Kemble's  good 
taste,  and  eood  advice,  that  the  public,  are  indebted  for  this 
promising  histrionic  addiiion  to  the  Drama ;  for,  Mr.  Booth, 
having  performed  S^lvuu,  in  As  you  like  it,  on  the  London 
boards  some  months  ago,  Mr.  Kemble  was  so  struck  with  the 
powers  he  elicited  in  giving  fbrce  and  effect  to  that  character, 
much  be^-ond  the  mere  rustic  simplicicv  which  had  alwars 
marked  it,  that  he  advised  him  to  quit  all  thoughts  of  a  sub- 
ordinate place  in  town,  to  study  and  gradually  to  undertake 
the  higher  walks  of  the  Drama  on  provmcial  stages.  This  ju- 
dicious advice  Mr.  Booth  followed,  and  the  favorable  result  is 
a  prbof  of  its  propriety. 


THE  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

KINCS  THEATRE. 

As  the  Operas  exhibited  at  this  Theatre,  during  the  laxtweck 
have  been  tne  subject  of  former  reports,  we  shall  limit  this  ar- 
ticle to  a  few  lines.  Mozarfs  Noxte  di  Figaro  has  been  re- 
peated in  the  same  style  of  excellence  which  we  noticed  at  its 
first  representation,  and  has  attracted  unusually  crowded  and 
splendid  audiences.  The  pit  it  generally  so  thronged  with 
amateurs  and  professors,  that  the  appellation  of  Academy  of 
Music,  given  tb  the  Opera  at  Paris,  would  well  apply  to  the 
King's  Theatre  in  London. 

A  new  Asiatic  Divertissement  appeared  on  Tuesday  last..  It 
is  a  pretty  trifle  of  short  duration,  hardly  amenable  to  serious 
'  criticism*;  and  its  principal  feature  of  interest  consists  in  some 
charming  steps  and  evolutions,  executed  by  the  elegant  Mi- 
lanie. — A  new  grand  Ballet  is  announced  for  next  week  ;  and 
Matart's  Don  Juan  expected  with  impatience.  We  trust  that 
in  this  Opera  the  exertions  of  the  Musical  Department  will 
derive  some  little  support /rom  the  sister  art ;  the  more  so,  as 
even  our  Minor  Theatres  have  brought  th«  subject  on  their 
boards,  with  considerable  scenic  decoration. 


GERMAN  DRAMA. 

OviLT,  (Tiie  Sckuld)  a  Tragedif  in  Tour  Aett. 

By  AOOLFUDS   MULLXIB. 

Of  all  the  tragedies  which  have  been  brought  of.  late  years 
upon  the  German  stage,  none  has  excited  so  much  interest  as 
that  which  is  the  subject  of  this  article.  The  most  ardent 
pMiegyrics  have  been  lavished  on  the  author;  he  has  been 
compared  to  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  even  to  Shakespeare.  Mr. 
M,  has  himself  protested  against  these  exaggerated  praises, 
with  a  candor  which  doeS:as  much  honor  to  his  character,  as 
bis  tragedy  does  to  his  talents.  What  is  peculiarly  remark- 
able in  this  piece  is,  that  it  seems  (and  is  indeed  considered  by 
the  French  critics,)  to  be  a  kind  of  compromise  between  the 
romantic  or  German,  and  the  regular  or  French  tragedy.  The 
three  unities  arc  observed  with  sufficient  strictness.  The  time 
is  from  the  evening  of  one  day  till  midnight  the  day  following ; 
the  scene  is  not  always  in  the  same  apartment,  but  in  the 
eame  Chateau;  the  action  is  one,  and  very  simple,  being  the 
discovery  of  a  crime  to  all  those  who  are  Interested  in  it.  The 
author  has  employed  no  theatrical  parade,  no  stage  trick,  and 
has  observe^  almost  rigorously  the  rigorous  precept  of  Horace, 
"  Nee  quarta  loqui  persona  laboret."  He  has  but  five  cha- 
racters, and  very  rarely  introduces  more  than  three  at  one 
time.  The  characters,  however,  and  the  execution  of  the  piece, 
bring  it  nearly  to  the  class  of  Romantic  Tragedy.  The  in- 
trigue is  very  simple  ;  but  the  previous  developements,  which 
are  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  are  extremely  complicated. 
The  subject  of  the  piece  is  fratricide ;  but  tbe  author,  unwilling 
to  bring  it  on  the  stage,  has  invented  the  following  story. 

Erdwm,  Count  of  Oerindour,  a  powerful  Norwegian  noble- 
man, had  no  children,  and  his  fiiraiiy  was  on  tbe  point  of  becom- 
ing extinct,  and  hit  estates  returning  to  tbe  crown,  when  his 
Countess  became  pregnant.  By  the  advice  of  her  physicians 
•he  goes  to  the  baths  at  Bareges,  but  her  husband,  being  ob- 


liged to  attend  the  King  to  the  army,  cannot  accompany  her. 
Being  a  protestant,  she  is  afraid  of  living  under  her  own  namt 
in  a  Catholic  country,  at  a  time  when  religious  fury  was  at  its 
height;  and  she  borrows  the  name  of  a  Catholic  family,  who 
allow  her  to  do  so.  At  Bareges  she  is  happily  delivered  of  a  son, 
whom  she  calls  Hueues,  but  her  bad  health,  and  the  war,  hinder 
her  from  returning  home.  At  the  and  of  two  years  her  son  dies  ; 
she  is  in  despair  at  her  loss :  but  Donna ^Laura,  a  Spanish 
lady,  who  is  also  at  Bareges  with  her  second  son  of  the  same  aM 
as  Hugues,  gives  him  to  tbe  Countess,  induced  to  this  by  the 
prediction  of  a  gypsey  woman,  whom  she  met  during  her 
pregnancy  with  this  second  son,  and  who,  uut  of  spite  at  having 
been  refused  alms  by  her,  threatened,  that  if  the  child  with 
which  she  was  pregnant  proved  a  son,  he  should  assassinate 
his  elder  brother ;  if  a  daughter,  the  son  already  born  should 
kill  his  sister.  lAura,  credulous  and  superstitious,  whose  hus- 
band went  to  America  before  the  birth  of  this  son,  gladly  gives 
this  child  to  the  Countess,  in  order  to  save  her  emer  son,  of 
whom  she  is  extravagantly  fond. 

The  Countess  returning  to  Norway,presents  this  child  to  her 
husband  as  bis  son ;  but  beingafterwards  delivered  of  a  daughter, 
she  reveals  the  secret  to  him,  except  the  name  of  the  mother, 
which  she  has  sworn  never  (o  betray.  After  her  death,  the 
Count  informs  the  King,  who,  wishing  to  perpetuate  the  name 
of  Oerindour,  bestows,  by  a  secret  diploina,  this  name,  and 
all  the  estates  of  the  family,  on  the  person  to  whom  Edwin 
shall  deliver  the  diploma  before  his  death. 

Laura's  two  tons  grow  up.  Don  Carlos,  the  eldest,  in  Spain, 
asthesonofDonValeros;  Hugues,  in  Norway,  as  the  son  of  the. 
Count  of  Oerindour.  Don  Carlos  being  arrived  at  man's 
estate,  is  married  to  the  beautiful  and  noble  Elvira,  whom  he 
adores,  but'without  being  loved  by  her.  Hugues,  at  his  fa- 
ther's death,  learnt  all  that  the  latter  knew  of  his  secret. 
Without  thinking  on  marriage,  his  whole  desire  is  to  find  his 
true  parents,  of  whom  he  knows  only  the  name  of  their  coun- 
try. However,  he  ||oea  to  Spain,  meets  Don  Carlos,  and  con- 
ceives an  ardent  friendship  for  him.  Unhappily  he  becomes 
deeply  eiiamoured  of  Elvira,  who  is  sensible  of  bis  passion, 
and  cannot  conceal  it.  The  delicate  health  of  Carlos  inspires 
Hugues  with  hopes  which  Elvira  does  not  discourage.  Love 
andmendship  struggle  in  the  mind  of  the  young  Count.  He 
saves  the  life  of  Cwuis  at  a  bull-fight,  at  the  risk  of  his  own. 
But  jealousy  seizes  the  mind  of  &trlos.  Elvira  informs  the 
Count  that  her  husband  has  a  plan  a^iast  bis  life.  Hugues 
goes  in  order  to  reconcile  himself  with  him :  he  sees  him 
alone  in  a  forest,  without  being  perceived  by  him.  All  the 
passions  are  aroused  in  his  heart,  he  takes  aim  at  Carlos,  fires, 
and  the  fratricide  is  consummated.  Soon  after,  Elvira,  easily 
consoled,  marries,  though  without  knowing  it,  the  murderer  of 
her  husband. 

Such  is  tbe  ground-work  of  this  Tisgedy,  which  is  almost 
sufficient  to  give  the  reader  a  view  of  it,  for  the  rest  posses 
almost  wholly  in  acquainting  the  spectators  with  what  we  have 
related  to  our  readers.  The  scene  is  in  Norway,  ii>ihe  castle 
whither  Hugues,  after  the  commission  of  bis  crirfie,  returns 
with  Elvira  and  the  young  Otto,  a  boy  of  19  years  of  age,  the 
son  of  Elvira  and  Don  Carlos.  Jcrta,  the  daughter  of^Coaiit 
Oerindour,  who  believes  herself  the  sister  of  Hugues,  lives 
with  them.  Don  Valeros  having  lost  his  wife,  Donna  Laura, 
in  America,  returns  to  Spaiu.  Certain  circumstances  persuade 
him,  that  his  son  has  been  assassinated,  and  other  signs  make 
him  believe  that  be  shell  find  the  assassin  in  the  North.  He 
arrives  at  the  Chateau  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  and  after 
several  masterly  scenes,  in  the  two  following  acts,  Hugues, 
convinced  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  fratricide,  makes  the 
dreadful  confession.  In  the  midst  of  the  stupor,  tbe  grief  and 
.the  indignation  which  this  confession  causes,  Hugues,  struck 
with  tbe  paternal  malediction,  conceives  and  declares  hb 
resolutiim  to  expiate  his  crime  on  the  scaffold.  Thus  ends  the 
third  act,  uid  perhaps  it  should  have  been  the  last.  However, 
Mr.  Milliner  has  judged  it  necessary  to  add  a  fourth,  in  which 
each  of  the  actors  seeks  a  denouement  according  to  their 
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several  cbBneters.    At  length  Hugues  and  Einra  stab  each 
other. 

Ttie  true  merit  of  this  tragedjr  is  in  the  deTeloperaeatof  the 
characters,  which  are  perfectly  supported ;  in  the  simplicity  of 
the  action,  above  ail  in  the  progressive  picture  of  the  remorse 
of  Hugues,  and  in  its  truly  terrifying  effect.  There  is  a  pro- 
found and  highly  tragic  moral  in  the  influence  Triiich  the  crime 
of  Hugues  exercises  on  all  who  approach  him.  Nobody  can 
be  happy  near  him ;  neither  bis  wife,  who  refttMches  her- 
self with  having  entertained  a  guilty  passion  for  nim,and  who 
sees  biin  a  constant  prey  to  sombre  melancholy,  nor  the  tender 
Jertawho  adores  him,  as  she  perceives  that  he  is  nothappy,nor 
young  Otto,  who  seems  to  divine  that  he  is  the  murderer  of  bis 
father;  lastly,  Valeros  himself- cannot  find  his  second  son 
without  discovering  in  him  the  assassin  of  his  eldest  son  :  so 
many  persons  rendered  unhappy  by  one  crime  really  inspire 
that  pity  and  that  terror  which  according  to  the  legislator  of 
the  stage  must  purify  the  passions.  Great  hopes  may  be  en- 
tertained of  a  poet  who,  having  waited  till  the  ag«  of  thirty- 
eight  to  enter  the  lists,  announces  himself  by  sorn  a  begin- 
ning. 


INTELLIGENCE, 

LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

LIST  or  BOOKS  REVIEWED  IK  THE  CORBEITT  J0DBHAL8. 

(To  be  continued.) 
M*HrRLY  Review,  January— -  James's  Tour  in  Germany, 
Jea-^EncUsh  Dance  of  Death— Cderidgc^fChristmbel^A- 
dams's  Atnean  Narrative— The  AnUquary— Barlow's  Hiit0ry 
of  Ireland— £traehaa't  Letter  to  Lord  Selkirk— Blakeway  on 
Junius,  with  Sanid—  Med.  Chir.  TraosactioM,  Vol.  5.— Ri- 
chardson'si  Philoionr—^outb^s  Lay  of  the  Laureate— Words* 
wortVs  Thanksgivtag  Ode— The  Patriot;  a  Poem  —  Melan- 
choly Hours— Hermit  of  Hawkestone — Relics  of  a  Saint- 
Mountain  Boy— Freedom — Faro  T^le,  a  Comedy — Maloities 
Topography-'Traeta  on  the  Navy— Argument  on  the  case  of 
Ney--On  a  new  law  for  the  civilised  world— Letters  on  Cora 
MM  Waol— Public  Schools,  &e.  at  Stamfoid,  by  Biore. 

New  Mom-aLT  MiSAnKE. — Wilson's  Method  of  Waltzing — 
Fmnklia's  Cerre^adenoe— Orthoepy  simplified  hj  Eamsbw 
-rPrisoner  of  ChiUon,  by  Lord  J^rron — Eccentricities  ferEdin- 
hmfftf  by  Colnan — Phimtre's  ResideDce  in  IxeUod— Legh's 
Journey  beyond  the  Catancta. 

Critical  Review,  January. — Lord  Holland's  Lope  de  V(«a, 
and  Castro — Phimptre's  Ireland — Bishop  of  LandaCrs  Hone  Pe- 
lasgioB — Verses  on  R.  Reynolds— Coleridge's  Statesman's  Mar 
nual — Franklin's  Correspondence — Identity  of  Junius — Mal- 
thus's  Statements  on  India  Celine — Review  of  the  Stage — 
Bibliotheca  Antiqiia ;  Shirley's  Tnumph  of  Peace->^American 
Magazine — Laxton's  Builders' Price  Book — ^Widkei's  Selections 
firom  LuciaB-»Nicho)son's  Method  of  Increments — Cavern  of 
Roseville— Young's  Waterloo— Scrope's  memoirs  on  the  cut- 
ting Gorget  of  Hawkins— Golden  Key  to  the  Scriptures— Ser- 
mons for  Families — Christian  Morali^. 

Geftlbmam's  Maoazimb. — ^Lord  Byron's  Priaonerof  Cbillon 
—Reprints  of  Withers',  Stanley's,  and  Hall's  Poems,  &c.— Brit- 
ton's  Norwich  Cathedral— Histonr  of  Croyland  Abbey— War- 
jicr's  Sermons— Do.  Fosbroeke— Do.  Rmhie— Burdy's  Lives  of 
Dr.'  Poeocke,  &c.— Todd's  Johnsoa's  Dietfonaiy. 

The  rage  for  BibKo^pphy  is  now  gratified  at  Paris,  by  the 
sale  of  the  Macartby  Library.— A  QaurtifiM,  in  four  vols.,  was 
knocked  down  at  tSOO  francs.— A  VmlgmU  BibU,  1471,  9  vols, 
fiflio,  at  1900  fnaaj—FiekMet  BMetorie,  1470, 4to.— one  ef  the 
first  books  printed  at  Paris,  at  SOI  francs.— Cwerv't  Ofieti, 
Mayence  BditioB,  14«S,  a  small  foUo  on  velhim,  and  the  first 
aditien  of  the  firM  of  Cicero's  works  ever  printed,  at  801  fiancs; 
whilst  the  seeand  edition  of  the  same  work  in  ttM,  was  sold 
immediately  aflerwardb  for  1190  fruncs.  But  it  is  not  a  little 
siwgahr  that  the  Loadoo  Edition,  1733,  of  TAtiaiitw,  largr 
paper,  the  seven  vols,  folio, bound  iu  fourteen,  t'ctchcd  the  price 
ariMftfniocs. 


The  Sub-Committee  of  Drury  Lane  Thtetre,  are  most '  ac- 
tively employed  in  procuring  novelties  for  the  public.  There 
are  now  in  preparation  a  new  Farce  by  O vltov,  a  new  Comedy, 
aTragedy  by  the  Author  of  Bertram,  a  Mdo-Drema,  and  a 
MusiwI  Drama,  which  report  says  is  from  the  pen  ef  a  lady  of 
rank,  of  high  and  literary  repute ;  the  music  is  to  be  composed 
by  Kelly. 

Lady  Morgan  is  proceeding  rapidly  with  her  work  on  France. 
IN  THE  PRESS. 

The  Secokd  Number ofSTEPBENs'  Greek Thssadrds,  which 
has  been  delayed  a  considerable  time  by  a  treaty  with  Professor 
Schaefer  of  Leipsic,  for  his  valuable  MSS.,  will  now  appear  in  a 
few  days. — ^The  two  first  numbers  contain  about  8,000  words 
omitted  by  Stephens. — The  Editors  hope  that  ibeir  present  ar- 
rangements will  enable  them  to  publish  6  No?,  annually. 

Mr.  Valpy  is  printing  a  New  Edition  of  the  Septcacimt,  in 
1  vol.  8vo.    The  text  is  taken  from  the  Oxford  Edition  of  Bos. 

Catullus,  with  English  Notes.  By  T.  Forster,  Esq.  juo. 
1  vol.  ISmo. 

Chromatics,  or  an  Essay  on  the  Analogy  and  Harmony  of 
Colors.  1  vol.  4to.  By  G.  Field,  Esq. 

Illustrations  of  Literature,  from  the  pen  of  the  venerable 
and  intelligent  Nichols,  are  nearly  read^  for  publication. 

GradusaaParnassuni,ortheArtofPlayin^  oo  tlie  Piano-Forte, 
exemplified  in  a  Series  of  Exercises,  by  Muzio  Clementi.  Pr.  Sis. 

Postscript  to  the  Letter  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Salt  Duties. 
B  y  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  Bart. 

Mr.  Brande  recommences  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion on  Mineralogical  and  Analytical  Chemistry. 
NEW  BOOKS. 

Wat  Tyler :  A  Dramatic  Poem.    Price  Ss.  tfd. 

Observations  for  the  Use  of  Landed  Gentlemen  on  the  pre- 
sent state  and  future  prospects  of  the  British  Fanner.  Pr.  Ss. 

Academic  Errors;  or  Recollections  of  Youth.  By  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Cambridge.   Pr.  5s.  6d.  Ids. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thetmriou*  inUretting  communicaiioni  with  which  tee  have  been 
fttortd,  and  ahich  demand  our  bat  thanks,  thall  have  the  earliett 
fotuble  intertia'tt. 

Should  Contemporaty  Journals  glean  from  the  pages  of  the 
Literary  Gazette,  vc  (riut  that  they  aill  have  the  kindness 
to  ovoTE  the  source  from  whence  such  eadraets  are  derived. 

All  Intelligenee  of  a  Lkerary  Nature  mill  be  grattfuUy  receioed, 
espeeiaUy  from  Cfffieial  Gentlemen  connected  with  learned  Sotie- 
tiit  and  Institutions ;  as  well  as  from  Booksellers,  Publishers,  i^. 

To  an  inquiring  Correspondent  we  beg  to  ««jr,  that  it  is  our 
intention  to  notice  the  TransactioHM  f^  the  Royal  Society,  and  also 
efllie  French  Institute. 

In  reply  to  numerous  advertising  Queries,  we  beg  to  say,  that 
the  attention  due  to  the  Literary  contents  of  our  Journal,  both  m 
quantity  and  variety,  render  it  absolutely  impouibie  to  insert  any 
but  Book  Advertisements,  or  Notices  on  points  expressfy  eonneeted 
with  Literature  and  the  Arts.  We  are  sorry  that  the  small  space 
we  can  allot  for  that  very  utefiU  department  of  our  work,  has 
hitherto  prevented  the  insertion  of  many  writh  which  wsa  have  been 
favored. 

We  regret  extremely  to  receive  daily  eoaqilainis  of  the  $ton- 
delivery  of  the  Literary  Gazette;  and  beg  leave  to  infirm  our 
numerous  inpiiring  Patrons,  that  Orders  thoagh  tent  to  and  re- 
ceived by  the  PulUishir,  are  not  personalty  eMtWted  by  him,  but 
in  the  usual  manner  delivered  to  the  Newsmen  of  the  various  die- 
tricts  of  the  metropolis,  who  always,  indispensably,  require  a  re- 
ference for  payment  in  Town.  Should  any  disappointments  take 
place,  under  these  arrangements,  it  i*  requested  that  notice  thall 
be  sent  to  the  Publisher,  who  will  instantly  give  the  Orders  into 
the  hands  of  more  attentive  Newsmen,  mith  proper  direction*  to 
ensure  a  s^e  and  regular  delivery. 

Wc  hfg  to  rri.if,  (,.  Vf.  B.  that  the  r^erenee  to  "  Meteosie 
Stones,"  ought  to  hnvc  l-en  p.  84.  Ann.  Phil,  for  January. 

Erratum.  In  last  aaaibrr,  p.  41.  col.  1.  tat  "  Constance"  read 
Com*. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Speedily  will  be  pabli«lie<|,  ia  Imperial  Qoarto,  price  ll.  lis.  fid. 
the  Foartli  ud  last  part  of  

1.  An  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  of  the  BATTLE 
of  WATERLOO,  LIGNY,  QUATRE  BRAS,  AcwriUcofrom 
the  tot  Aothoiity. 

By  W.  MVPFORD,  E«q. 
Accompanied  by  a  aeriei  of  kplend^ly  colonred  Engravinn,  Plant, 
dtc.  from  Orawngs  takpn  on  the  upot,  bf  Jame*  Room,  Eiq. 

In  tliit  important  andertakir'*  no  exertioo  bat  been  iparrd  to 
produce  a  memorial  of  <li9  exploits  of  oar  gallant  coantrymen  tniTy 
worthy  of  them;  to  transmit  to  poiteritv  a  record^  which  raa^^  be 
contuned  with  comdoot  esnltation — wnich  the  niture  biitorian, 
who'riiall  recount  then  immortid  deed*,  wan  examine  with  confi' 
dence — and  which  the  liriiHEi  who  partook  ofall  the  toils,  the  dan' 
geta,  and  the  glorie*  of  them,  may  tarn  to  a*  the  anthentic  mana< 
»f  nt  of  their  awn  exploits. 

The  Pfaitea  Ulostrate  not  merely  the  field  of  battle,  bat  all  the 
intermediate  conatry  from  Bmstel*  to  Cbaileroi,  proceeding  in 
fcgalar  soccassioa ;  so  that  the  revder  will,  as  it  were,  actually  walk 
over  the  ground  which  oar  anny  trod,  from  the  moment  it  quitted 
Brosseb  till  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  fonriit.  They  will  form  in 
a  aMnuer  one  vast  pictore,  so  cqneateiiatea  thrqwgbont,  that  what 
«|ip«ars  in  pcnpertiva  in  the  firit  Plate  will  be  represented  in  the 
ferf  gra— d  ef  the  second,  and  so  throogh  the  whole  series. 

To  roilitaiy  seen,  and  especially  to  those  who  were  in  the  batde, 
these  Graphic  Illastratiens  must  he  pccoliariy  valuable  and  intci^ 
••ting,  as  they  will  be  enabled  to  ascertain  ahaest  the  very  spots 
where  thaniitlves  stood— where  tbcir'brave  comimdes  awre  killed 
or  woanded— where  dwy  snslainad  the  shock  of  the  enemy— where 
they  repelled  his  ooset-^and  where  at  last  they  so  gloriously  con- 
quered. 

Orders  received  by  Colbnm,  Conduit  Street ;  Egerton,  White* 
hall ;  Ackeman,  Stfwd ;  4^  whom  and  all  Booksellen  may  be  had, 
tetelypuUiihed. 

2.  An  AUTHENTlfc  NARRATIVE  of  the  INVA 
SIONS  of  FRANCE  in  1814  and  1815. 

By  M.  DB  BQAUCHAHP, 
Aathor  of  "  The  History  of  the  War  of  la  Vendic*    The  Second 
BditioD,  eemprising  a  circumstantial  detail  of  the  Battle  of  Wa- 
«atlooi  1^  a  French  Staff  Oftcer;  in  S  vols.  8vo.  Price  SI*. 
boards. 
Tlw  Battle  of  Waierioo,  •epaiately,  4s.  __ 

3.  HISTORY  of  the  WAR  m  SPAIN  and  PORTU- 
GAL from  isor  to  1814. 

By  GENERAL  8ARRAZIN. 
In  1  v«L  8vo.  illastrated  with  a  Map,  exhibiting  the  Route*  of  the 
varion*  Annies.    Price  lis.  boards. 

A  more  laminoas  view  of  the  great  scenes  which  occurred  in 
Spain  and  PorUwal  will  not  easily  be  found. 

These  work*  form  together  a  desirable  accompaniment  to  La* 
baume'S'Rnssian  Campaign.  The  political  and  miUtaty  annals  of 
Nations  have  certainly  never  supplied  such  interesting  subjects  for 
the  contemplatiott  of  mankind  as  are  nnited  in  the  description  of 
this  astonisning  epoch,  in  which  are  axbibited  the  most  memorable 
events  and  the  most  affecting  incidents  that  were  evir  produeed  by 
the  sword  of  war  or  recorded  by  the  pen  of  hlslory. 


TIME'S  TELESCOPE  FOE  1817^ 
Jast  published,  embellished  with  an  elegant  emblematical  Frontis- 
piece, price  9s.  ia  extra  boards, 
TIME'S  TELESCOPE  for  1817;  being  a  Compkte 
Guide  te  tbe  Almanack:  containing  an  Explanation  of  Saints' 
Payaand  Holidays;  with  llhittratioos  of  British  Hntory  and  An- 
tiqaities,  and  Notices  of  Obsolete  Rites  and  Costoms.  The  whole 
•Evened  with  illustrative  and  decorative  Extracts  fnm  onr  most 
celebrated  Poats,  ancient  and  modem.  With  an  Index  to  the  pre- 
Wlt>  and  three  former  Volumes. 

London :   Priatad  for  Sherwood,   Ncely,  and  Jone*,  Patei^ 
paster  Row. 

,4  xiMK*!  Tkuicopb  is  Compiled  with  skill  and  judgment,  and 
cwtainsmuch  desirable  miscellaneous  information,  and  many  inter- 
esting apd  i^trqctiTe  sketches,  particuUrly  on  some  parts  of  Na> 
JunvBistoiy.  We  recommend  this  Work  to  the  attention  of  our 
nvenUe  readen,  who  will  6nd  it  an  agreeable  and  instmetire 
companion."— BfraMly  Retitw  /er  Kot.  1816. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  VALUAPLE  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT  TO  TOUVO 

PERSONS. 

Thu  day  is  published,  elegantly  printed  in  two  fau«e  YohoMt, 

Kmo.  iUostrated  with  Frontispieces,  price  16s.  board*. 

THE  CONTEMPLATIVE   PHILOSOPHRR;    «r. 

Short  Essays  on  Urn  various  Olgects  of  Nature  noticed  througbont 
Uie  Year;  nitk  PoeUcal  Illnstntion*  aad  Moral  ReficfliaM  on 
-each  Subject. 

By  RICHARD  LOBB. 

London:  Printed  for  Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones,  Patar. 
noster  Row. 

That  this  edition  (being  the  fourth)  might  correspond  m  neariy 
a*  po**ible  with  the  present  state  of  the  physical  seieapes,  the  work 
has  been  revised  throo||hoat,  and  considerably  improvH  and  en- 
larged, by  an  eminent  philosopher,  vhp  ha*  *iinply  studied  tP  render 
it  acairate,  without  changing  iu  *tyle,  or  *nppr«SMiig  any  of  the 
excellent  moral  reflections  which  give  ip  these  Assays  so  fuqaifiie 
a  charm. 


This  day  is  published,  in  8  vols.  iSmo.  price  sis. 
SIX  WEEKS  AT  LONG'S;  A  Satirical NoveL 
BY  A  LA'n:  RESIDENT. 
"  lAMsa  erditte  gentn.'' 

Printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  1^  Cdbnra,  Conduit  Street; 
of  whom  and  ril  Bookseller*  nwr  be  had,  hitely  published, 

t.  GLENARVON.  The  Third  Edition,  in  S  vols,  with  an  ex- 
planatory Prefoee,  Vignette*,  and  Mmic  to  the  Songs,  il.  4s. 

In  point  of  Utett  this  work  i*  acknowledged  to  excel  every  tting 
in  the  Novel  line  that  has  appeared  for  lome  time  past. 

The  Prefoce  to  the  present  edition  contains  a  statement  of  tbe 
extent  to  which  hints,  for  some  of  the  characters,  have  been  taken 
from  actual  observation. 

S.  ADOLPHE.  Nonvelle.  Par  M.  Bcimawh  pa  Comstaht. 
AuAer  of  the '  Tragedy  of  Wallstein,'  dec.'  6s.    Ditto  English,  7*. 

"  This  work  presents  t«  us  remarkable  beauties.  It  compels  u* 
to  think.  All  it*  character*  are  drawn  with  the  band  of  a  Master. 
The  writer  has  penetrated  deeply  into  tbe  houian  hrart,  he  has  ex- 
hibited It  qoite  naked.  He  has  represented  man  such  as  he  is,  with 
his  weaknesses  and  his  irresolatioa,  his  presumption  and  his  gene- 
rosi^.  Us  littleness  and  his  gtaadenr."— Gazette  de  Frwttt. 

4.  EDGAR.  A  National  Tale.  By  Miss  AppLnoM.  Aatkor 
of'  Private  Education,'  &c.  in  3  vols.  itmo.  Sis. 

"  The  most  noble,  the  most  loyal,  the  most  heroic  sentitnent* 
beam  thronghout  this  work ;  the  finest,  the  purest  lesson*  of  mo- 
rality are  incnieated  in  every  line." 

5.  RHODA.  A  Novel.  By  the  ingenions  Author  of  '  Things 
by  their  Right  Name*,' -and  '  Plain  Sense.'  Second  Edition,  3  vol*. 

6.  O'DONNEL.  A  National  Tale.  By  iMtx  MoavAM  (late 
Mis*  Owenson),  Author  of  the  <  Wild  Irish  Giri,'  *  Novice  of  St. 
Dominick,'  &c.    Serond  Edition,  3  vols.  Sis. 

7.  JANE  OF  FRANCE.  By  Madamb  db  Gnus.  S  vols.  IS*. 

8.  TALES  OF  FANCY.  By  Miss  Bubmby.  Author  of  <  Oa- 
rentine,'  '  Traits  of  Nature,'  '  Oeraldine  Faucouberg,'  ice.  7s.  6d. 

9.  CLARENTINE.  By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition,  3 
vols.  Sis. 

10.  ADELAIDE.  A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts,  Dedicate^ 
to  Miss  O'Neill.  By  Richard  Shell,  Esq.  Performed  at  the  Thca- 
tre  Royal,  Covent  Garden.   Pr.  4s.  6d. 


JUNIUS  IDENTIFIED. 
This  day  is  published  in  8vo.  printed  uniformly  with  Wood&lfa 
Junius,  with  a  fine  Portrait.  Price  18*.  ia  board*. 

THE  IDENTITY  OF  JUNIUS  with  a  Distinguished 
living  Character  established. 

"  In  sese  redit."— Fiiy.  Gttrg. 
London :  Printed  for  Taylor  and  Heasey,  Fleet  Street. 


THE  HOUSE  bF  MOuftHtNti" 
.    In  a  few  days  Mrill  be  published,  in  8va.  price  5s.  64  sewed. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  MOURNING,  a  Poen,  mth  some 
smaller  Pieces. 

By  JOHN  SCOTT. 
*       Author  of  the  "  Visits  ta  Paria." 

« Whither  is  be  gone,  what  aeeideat 

Hath  rapt  him  from  ns  f—PmrtMrn  tUgtbttt. 
Londoa :  Printed  for  Tayldr  aad  Hesiey,  Flaef  S< 
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NEW  PUBUCATIONS. 

Jut  pobtnlied  by  Hknky  Oolhvrn,  50,  Condnit  Street;  mod 
lola  by  Bell  and  Brmdfntr,  Edinbargfa ;  John  CnnmiiDg,  Dublin ; 
and  all  Bookiellera. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  LIFE 
of  the  RIGHT  HON.  RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 

By  JOHN  WATKINS,  LL.  D. 
With  a  particniar  Acconnt  of  his  FAMILY  and  CONNEXIONS : 
drawn  from  aothentic  Docomentt,  and  illiutrated  with  oripiaal 
Correspondence,  and  a  variety  of  intcreiting  Anecdota  of  dutin* 

JBiibed  Penonages,  auMmg  whom  will  be  fonod  Bnrke,  Fos,  Dr. 
ohnton,  Dr.  Pair,  Garrick,  &c.  &c.  in  4to.  with  Portnitt. 
2.  THE  PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  of  BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN,  LL.D.  F.R.S.,  Stc.  Comprehending  a 
leriei  of  liuniliari  literary,  and  political  Letteri,  written  between 
the  yean  1753  and  1790.  Now  first  published  m>m  the  Origlnab 
in  the  possession  of  his  Grandson  William  Temple  Franklin,  Esq. 
1  rtX.  4to.  price  21.  Ss.  boards. 

The  pablication  of  the  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Franklin,  which 
has  been  so  long  expected,  cannot  ftil  to  excite  a  lively  interest  in 
the  literary  world,  and  prove  highly  gratifying  to  ihie  public  at 
large,  llie  familiar  Letters  will  he  fonnd  to  exhibit  the  opinions 
of  this  great  man,  on  the  most  important  snbjects  of  human  life, 
moral,  religions,  and  philosophical :  nor  are  those  of  a  political 
nature  less  carious,  exhibiting  the  secret  springs  and  progressive 
operation  of  that  great  Revolution  which  separated  the  American 
Colonies  from  the  parent  state.  Among  the  various  charactcia  of 
high  Mune  in  the  literary  and  political  world,  whose  letters  and  sen- 
timents are  here  recorded,  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox, 
Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Price,  Sir  Joseph  Bankcs,  Brand  HolUs,  Gran- 
ville Sharpe,  Baron  Masceres,  BuObo,  Beccaria,  David  Hartley, 
Bishop  Shipley,  the  Earl  of  Bnchan,  Lord  aielbnrae.  Lord  Gran- 
tham, General  Washington,  Sir  Edward  Newenham,  8te.  &c.  &c. 

S.  TRAVELS  to  MOROCCO,  (through  Franca  and  Spaia.) 
By  Colonel  MadricbKbatino.  Comprisiiw  a  Narrative  of  the 
Author's  Residence  in  that  Empire,  with  an  Account  of  the  British 
Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Morocco,  under  the  Ute  George  Payne, 
Esq.  Consul  General ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Second  Journey  through 
Fnmce  in  1814,  iu  which  a  Comparison  if  drawn  between  the  pre- 
sent and  former  State  of  that  Conntiy  and  its  Inhabitant*.  In  4te. 
illastraled  with  34  Plates  of  Scenery,  Antiquities,  and  Costume, 
from  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot  by  the  Author,  price  41. 4s.  bds. 

4.  NARRATIVE  of  a  RESIDENCE  in  IRELAND,  daring 
the  Summer  of  1814  and  that  of  1815.  By  Aiimb  PLtmrrBB.  In 
1  vol.  4to.  embellished  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  from  a  Paint- 
ing by  Northcote,  and  IS  Engravings  of  remarkable  Scenery,  prise 
tl.  10s.  bds. 

5.  LETTERS  from  the  EARL  of  CHESTERFIELD  to  AR- 
THUR CHARLES  STANHOPE,  Esq.  relative  to  the  Education 
of  his  Godson  the  late  Eari  of  Chesterfield.  Now  first  published 
from  the  Originals,  in  1  vol.  ISmo.  7s. 

6.  NARRATIVE  of  a  TEN  YEARS'  RESIDENCE  at  the 
COURT  of  TRIPOLI.  From  the  original  Correspondence  in  the 
Possession  of  the  Family  of  the  late  RICHARD  TULLY,  Esq. 
the  British  Conanl ;  comprising  antbeutic  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes 
of  the  reigning  Bashaw,  his  Family,  and  various  Person*  of  Dis- 
tinction; an  Acconnt  of  tlie  domestic  Manners  of  the  Moors, 
Arabs,  and  Tnrks,  &c.  die.  Sd  edition  revised,  in  1  vol.  4to.  with 
several  coloured  plates. 

7.  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  M.  FOUCHE,  DUKE 
«f  OTRANTO,  comprising  letters  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Wei 
Kngton,  the  Emperer  Napowon,  King  Joachim,  the  Duke  d'Artois, 
Prmee  Blncber,  Louis-  XVIIL,  Count  de  Blacas,  and  other  Mi- 
nisters, dec.  8vo. ^ 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

FOR  SCHOOLS. 
Jost  published,  Price  7s.  bound,  8vo. 

A  New  Edition  of  HOMER'S  lUAD,  from  the  text 
of  Hbtmb. 

Printed  by  A.  J.  Vatpy,  and  Sold  by  Law  and  Wkittaker ; 
Longman,  and  Co.  and  all  other  Bookseller*. 

Abo  bound, 
Virgilii  Opera,  4a.  Od. 

Do.  with  English  Notes, 

N»  httrfnUtio,  7s.  6d. 

Hontii  Opera,  Ss.  6d. 

Cicero's  OflSees,  with  Eng> 

lish  Notes,  fis.  Od. 

The  Greek  Testament,  9 

vols.8vo.  tl.  Its.  6d. 

Elegantin  Latin*,  4s.  6d. 

Cicero's  Epistles,  ti!  Od. 

Greek  Grammar,  6s.  6d. 

LAtin  Grammar,  ts.  6d. 

Latin  Delectus,  ts.  6d. 

Epitome  Sacra  Historic, ' 

with  English  Notes,     ts.  0d. 
Cicero  de  Amicitia  et  de 


Scneetnte,  with  Eng- 
lish Notes,  6s.  6d. 

Greek  Delect**,  4*.  od. 

Four  Plays  of  Plantns, 
with  English  Notes,and 
Oloiisary,  4*.  6d. 

Latin  Vorabohry/  t*.  Od. 

First  Exercises,  1*.  6d. 

Latin  Dialogues,  ts.  6d. 

PrincipiaOmeifram,  His- 
toriae,  et  Oeegraphiw,  9*.  6d. 

Poetical  Chronoloicy,       ts.  Od. 

Elements  of  Mytholbgy,  ts.  Od. 

The  Gormany  and  Agri- 
cola  of  Tacitn*,  with 
English  Note*,  6*.  6d. 


'«     Orders  are  requested  to  be  given  for'  Valpy's  Edition*  of 
the  above. 


Thi*  Day  i*  Published,  Price  3s.  6d. 
WAT  TYLER;  a  DRAMATIC  POEM. 
Come  listen  to  a  Talb  of  Times  op  Old! 
Come,  for  ye  know  me — I  am  be  who  sOng 
!%«'  "Maid  or  Arc,"  and  I  am  he  who  mmed 
Of  "  Tbaiaba,"  the  wild  and  wondrous  seng^ 

«  Sootbxt! 

And  I  wa*  once  like  this 

Twenty  year* 

Have  wrought  atrange  alteration  I  SotiTBBY  III 

London :    Printed  for  Sherwood,  Neety,    and  Jones,  Pater- 
Roater-Row. 


Jnst  pnblisfaed  by  Henry  Colkorn,  Conduit  Street ;    Bell  and 
Bradfnte,  EdinborgU*;  and  John  Camming,  Dublin. 

1.  AMUSEMENTS  in  RETIREMENT;  or,  thela- 
flnence  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Ubeial  Arts,  on  the  Man- 
ners and  Happiness  of  Private  Life.  By  the  Author  of  the  ■  Phi- 
losophy of  Nature.' 

Uoitormly  printed  in  1  vol.  Bvo.  price  10s.  6d.  hoards. 

2.  PRIVATE  EDUCATION ;  or  a  PRACTICAL 
PLAN  for  the  STUDIES  of  YOUNb  LADIF.S.-with  an  Ad- 
dress to  Parents,  Private  Governesses,  and  tbcir  Pupils.  By  ELI- 
ZABETH APPLETON :  dedicated  to  the  Counirss  of  Levcn 
and  Melville,  tnd  Edit,  revised,  price  7s.  6d.  Bds. 

"  This  work  is  jndieiniisly  adapted  to  become  a  useful  manual  in 
the  Imnds  of  persona  who  are  desirous  of  securing  for  their  tender 
charge  all  the  advantagei  of  elegant  literature,  and  the  aecom- 
plishment*  of  polished  manners,  without  pn'ttini;  to  capricious  lia- 
sard  those  pure  and  firm  principles  which  can  alone  render  them  use- 
ful in  this  world  and  happy  in  the  next." 

3.  THE  TALENTS  RUN  MAD,  or  Eighteen  Hun- 
dred and  Sixteen,  a  Satirical  Poem,  by  the  Author  of  *  All  the 
Talents,'  &c.  Pr.  5s.  6d. 

"  The  peetiy  of  this  Satire  is  superior  to  that  of  the  fiir-famed 
Pursuit*  of  Literature ;  and  if  the  Note*  are  less  leamrd,  they  have 
the  merit  of  being  more  witty  and  caustic  I" — Lit.  Rrg. 

4.  EVERY-DAY  CHRISTIANITY.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  '  Rhoda/  «ic.  Pr.3s.  6d. 

"  If  Jesus  be  Christ,  let  ns  be  Christians !  Christians  not  only  in 
name  and  ontward  proic**ion,  in  tpecnlation  of  opinion,  but  in 
very  deed  and  reality,  in  our  hearts  and  aflfeetions,  in  all  our  con- 
versation and  practice."    Barrow. 

5.  THE  FLORISTS  MANUAL;  or,  Hints  for  the 
Construction  of  a  gay  Flower  Garden;  with  Observations  on  the 
best  Method  of  preventing  the  Depredations  of  Insects,  4cc ;  to 
which  is  added,  a  Catalogue  of  Plants,  with  their  colours,  as  they 
appear  inifacb  Season.  By  the  Authoress  of  'Botanical  Dia- 
logues,' and  <  Sketches  of  the  Physiology  of  Vegetable  Lift.'  Pr. 
4*.  6d. 


London :  Printed  by  A.  J.  Valpy,  Tooke's  Court,  Chancery 
Lane;  Pnblislied,  every  Saturday,  by  Hehrt  Coibdrn,  (of  the 
Public  Library,  Conduit  Street,)  and  Sold  Wholesale  and  ReUil  by 
Westley  and  Parish,  at  the  Literary  Gasette  Office,  No.  ib% 
Strand,  where  Communications  for  the  Editor,  (Free  of  Postage^ 
and  Orders,  (accompanied  by  a  reference  for  payment  in  TownJ 
are  requested  to  be  sent.  It  is  also  supplied  and  sent  Free  i<  Post- 
age by  all  other  Booksellers,  Statiom'rs,  and  Newsmen,  in  fvpn 
and  Comtry. 
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3[ottnval  of  t^thtllm  Xettre«. 

EXPRESSLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  POUTE  CIRCLES. 


NO.  V. 


SATURDAY,  FEB.  22,  1817. 


PRICE  Is. 


The  Literaut  Gazette  having  now  passed  safely 
through  its  initiatory  month,  we  mav  presume  to  congia- 
tuhite  ourselves  on  the  favor  whicli  it  has  experienced 
from  an  indulgent  public.  We  trust  that  its  primary 
object,  the  diffusion  of  literary  intelligence,  and  its  esspu- 
tial  difference,  in  this  respect,  from  ful  other  weekly  pub- 
lications, are  sufficientlY  manifest.  For  the  purpose  of 
•Making  that,  cbaracterutic  the  more  obvious,  we  have 
Iritherto  cirourotcribed  the  circle  of  oar  subj^cts^  more 
than  our  original  plan  required,  and  have  deemed  it  pru- 
dent, rather  to  commence  on  a  scale  which  might  admit 
of  enlargement,  thaa  one  which  might  call  for  diminu- 
tion, liie  general  nature  of  the  work  being  once  esta- 
blished, we  should  then  enter  upon  a  wider  field,  with 
less  danger  of  anintcrpretation,  and  should  thus  con- 
vince our  readcri,  tint  every  topic,  not  directly  bearing 
upon  literature,  would  be  considered  but  as  secondary 
and  adventitious.  Indeed,  when  it  is  found  so  difficult, 
even  in  critical  strictures,  to  preserve  moderation  and 
caador,  we  might  well  shrink  from  animadverting  upon 
other  subjects,  which  rouse  the  more  rancorous  passions, 
•And  set  prejudice  in  array  against  truth. 

We  would  instance,  on  this  occasion,  the  two  principal 
Reviews.  Perhaps,  so  noble  a  body  of  criticism,  so  solid 
a  compendium  of  knowledge,  never  appeared  in  any  age 
or  nation  before.  The  joiut  product  of  divines,  philoso- 
pher*, and  poets,  they  compress  into  their  quarterly  pages 
all  the  valuable  matter  that  is  diffused  through  the  quartos 
of  a  whole  year.  The  landmarks  of  public  opinion,  they 
ex<;ite  enthusiasm  and  rivalry  among  the  learned,  while 
they  create  taste  and  discrimination  among  the  ignorant. 

Yet  with  all  these  qualities  and  consequences,  it  would 
still  be  too  much  to  expect  £rom  them  unmixed  excellence' 
and  unexceptionaljle  advantage.  Every  one  is  aware,  that 
both  tbeac  Reviews  now  and  then  indulge  themselves  in 
an  atrabilious  fit  of  critical  spleen  ;  that  they  have  their 
ftvorile  authors,  and  their  contradictory  doctrines,  and 
their  political  heresies  or  bigotries,  all  often  in  utter  oppo- 
sition to  each  other,  and  sometimes  in  direct  hostility 
against  fact  and  reason.  We  would  revert,  for  example's 
sake,  to  their  last  numbers.  In  the  one,  we  have  already 
pointed  out  a  most  disgraceful  attack  upon  Pope,  t6 
which  the  best  answer  extant  may  be  fouiid  in  a  former 
volume  of  the  self-same  work ;  in  the  other,  there  is  some 
curious  advice  to  poets,  which,  really,  A>r  the  honor  of 
criticism,  as  well  as  for  the  purity  of  writing,  we  cannot 
suffer  to  circulate  unexposed.  This  unlucky  passage  con- 
tains oolhiog  more  nor  less  than  an  exhortation  against 
correctness  of  style, — or,  at  least,  against  the  means  by 
which  ll»t  correctness  is  obtained.  It  advises  the  poet 
to  write  often  rather  than  well,  and  to  continoe  flinging 
nS  bis  sheets  roughly  and  rapidly,  while  the  public  are  in 
4  good  humour  with  him.  This  counsel,  thongh  some- 
what qualified  by  certain  conditions,  hi  that  case  wisely 
siada  fod  provided^  would,  if  pursued,  debase  liotb  our 


language  and  our  poetry,  and  tend  to  render  the  bard  a 
bring,  whose  ambition  extended  not  beyond  ephemeral 
applause.  Not  such  was  the  feeling  of  onr  mighty 
Milton,  whose  extant  letter  shows,  that  he  spumed  cotem<- 
porary  fame  in  comparison  with  immortal,  and  that  be 
wrote  his  Paradise  Lost  for  posterity  alone.  We  have  not 
yet  learned  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  notion,  that  second 
thoughts,  and  second  words,  too,  are  often  the  best ;  and 
that  what  is  the  most  easily  written,  is  not  always  the  most 
easily  read.  Wretched  indeed  were  that  criticism,  which 
would  hold  one  author  to  be  better  than  another  by  a 
thousand  lines,  or  one  book  to  excel  another  by  so  many 
ounces  or  inches.  On  the  contrary,  we  humbly  conceive, 
(supposing  the  author  limited  to  time,)  that  the  law  of 
letters  resembles  the  law  of  postage,  and  that  above  a 
certain  weight,  there  is  no  frank'to  immortality. 

But  though,  while  pointing  out  these  general  faults,  we 
have  classed  both  the  reviews  together,  we  by  no  means 
consider  them  as  possessed  of  these  faults  in  an  equal  pro- 
portion.^he  elder  bom  has  a  good  deal  more  of  that  pe- 
tulant and  headstrong  temper,  which  is  so  often  imputable 
to  primogeniture ;  while  toe  younger  born,  like  other  se- 
cond sons,  has  an  advantage  over  it  in  a  more  moral  and 
scholastic  education,  as  well  as  in  a  more  sober  observance 
of  those  laws,  which  the  dashing  heir  thinks  it  a  fine  thing 
to  laugh  at  and  infringe.  To  our  mind,  the  one  appears 
in  the  shape  of  a  great  boy-senator,  who  will  uiake  a 
speech  or  break  a  lamp  for  you,  just  as  you  please ;  while 
the  other,  brought  up  at  his  mother's  apron,  has  all  her 
proverbs  off  by  heart,  and  errs  only  in  sometimes  applying 
them  too  strictly. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  regret,  that  these  two 
works,  which  are  dedicated  to  criticism  on  others,  should 
never  be  criticised  themselves.  And  this  appears  the  more 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  a  greater  d'c^ee  of  injury  must 
accrue  from  their  errors,  thaii  fiom  those  of  original  wri- 
ters. .  If  readers  are  left  to  their  own  unbiassed  opinions, 
a  large  portioa  of  them  will  decide  justly ;  but  an  uufiiir 
or  injndicious  stricture,  published  with  all  the  pomp  and 
circumislBnce  of  the  plural  We,  misleads  and  perverts  that 
great  mass,  whose  information  is  confined  and  whose  judg- 
ment b  immature. 

It  shall,  therefore,  be  one  among  our  other  duties,  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  those  tremendous  censors;  to 
oonipare  each  with  his  compeer,  and  to  form  a  jKoper 
equipoise  between  both.  We  grant  that  their  engines  are  of 
a  lai*er  caBbre ;  bdt  against'  Ais  advantage,  we  can  oppose 
a  quicker  cannonade.  Our  rapidity  of  fire  is  more  than  ia 
an  inverse  ratio  to  our  weight  of  metal. 


ORIGINAL  CORBESPONDENCE. 

SHERIDAN'S  DRAMAS. 
To  t*e  Editor  tfHk  IMkrmy  OoMf*. 
Mr.  Editor,        I  was  intimately  connected  with  Mr. 
Sheridan  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  possess  some 
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coafi()eDtiaI  letters  from  bim.  In  consequence  I  feel  inter- 
ested to  rebut  the  late  insinuations,  tbat  Mr.  Sheridan's  roo> 
ther  wrote,  or  cliiefly  wrote,  "  The  Rivals."  I  would  ask, 
was  not  the  elder  Mr.  Sheridan  alive  when  it  was  first  repre- 
sented, and  would  he  have  suffered  even  his  son  to  defraud 
bis  wife  of  her  literary  credit  ?  With  respect  to  the  "  School 
for  Scaudiil,"  I  can  aver,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  told  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson that  he  drew  Charles  for  himself,  and  Joseph  for  a 
near  relative ;  but  chiefly  to  explode  the  sentimental  hypo- 
crisy prevalent  at  that  period,  ia  noveb  and  in  real  life. 
He  told  Mr.  Kemble  the  progress  of  the  play,  as  he  had 
originally  written  it  4  and  Mr.  Robert  Palmer  declares,  that 
tiie  verses,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  were  not  given  to  Mr. 
Smith,  who  performed  Charles,  and  was  to  speak  them, 
till  the  last  act  was  in  representation.  They  who  knew 
Mr.  Sheridan,  know  that  he  was  affable,  courteous,  and 
good-humoured  in  private  life.  His  manners  were  pecu- 
liarly exempt  from  affectation,  or  an  attempt  to  lead ;  but 
he  had  a  high  sense  of  his  literary  character,  and  would 
not  have  brooked  any  disposition  to  suggest  improvements 
of  his  works,  unless  he  solicited  the  opinions  of  his  friends. 
The  attempt  to  sap  his  literary  fame  induces  me  thus  to 
come  forward,  in  defence'of  a  gentleman  of  whose  friend- 
ship I  was  proud ;  who  was  an  ornament  to  his  country, 
and  might  have  risen  to  its  highest  honors,  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed such  a  degree  of  prudence  as  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the 
ooncomitant  of  genius,  aad  particulaily  genius  of  a  tran- 
scendent order.  Amicits. 


Plan  0/  a  general  A»*oe%atim  of  Learned  and  Set 
entifie  Men,  ana  of  Artists  of  all  Nations,  for  accelerating 
the  Progress  of  Civilisation,  of  MorA,  and  of/Umnnation 
S(jf  the  Abbb  Grbooirb,  Ex-Bishop  of  BMs.  Trans- 
lated and  arranged  bjf  SibT.  Charlbs  Morgan,  M.  D. 
(Continued.) 

If  governments  are  in  some  degree  chargeable  with  the  igno- 
rance and  depravity  of  the  people,  the  blame  will  equally  attach 
itself  to  those  writers  who,  having  aspired  to  the  glory  of  in- 
structing their  species,  have  ni-glected  at  the  same  time  to  be- 
Mme  its  models.  To  this  distinction  tliey  might  have  attained, 
if  they  had  laboured  as  assiduously  to  render  themselves  upright 
men,  as  they  have  to  become  eminent  authors;  if  they  had 
thought  less  of  the  brilliancy,  and  more  of  the  utility  of  their 
parts;  if,  with  more  courage  to  uphold  truth,  they  had  less  dis- 
position to  adulation  and  to  sycophancy ;  if,  while  they  studied 
the  laws  and  phsenomena  of  nature,  tlieir  lives  had  been  a 
continued  hymn  in  praise  of  its  creator. 

Probity,  and  not  learning,  is  the  first  and  most  valuable 
qualification ;  for  it  is  the  vocation  of  all  mankind.  "  fTkaiever 
man  may  toy  or  do,  it  it  sttealial  to  n^telfthat  I  lie  honest:'  Tltis 
inflexible  rule  of  Mabcus  At;mEiiD$  leads  at  once  to  tije  con- 
stitution of  the  proposed  Congress,  whose  object  is  not  mere 
the  extension  of  science,  than  the  improvement  of  morals ;  and 
this  end  cannot  be  obtained,  without  a  selection  of  the  ele- 
meiits  of  which  the  Association  shall  be  composed. 

If  the  old  proverb  be  just,  that  beauty  and  chastity  are  in 
mutual  hostility, 

"  Rara  est  concordia  forma 
"  Aique  pudicitis," 
it  is  no  less  true  that  talents  and  virtue  are  too  frequently  op- 
posed to  each  other.  Vir  bcrnut  dicendi  peritut,  the  definition  of 
the  complete  orator,  ought  also  to  be  applicable  to  writers  of 
every  other  description.  Why  theit  is  disorder  in  the  domestic 
oeconomy  of  our  wen  of  talent,  the  almost  constant  type  of  the 
urogulantyof  their  morals?  Tollics  and  others  have  composed 
works  on  the  mitforluna  of  men  of  letters ;  but  those  who  have 
written  the  mo^jOT|w»rt|^^Mt^j«^charlatani8m,  their  jea- 


lousies,  and  their  vices,'  have  yet  left  materials  fur  ample  sup- 
plements. If  political  honesty  is  rare,  still  more  so  is  literary 
probity.  Mathjeds  has  launched  into  bitter  complaints  on  this 
subject.  Books,  manuscripts,  dtscoverii^s,  and  thouehts,  are 
property  not  less  sacred  than  money  ;  and  when  to  the  habit 
of  borrowing  such  objects,  is  added  a  constant  neglect  in  re- 
turning them,  it^  impossible  not  to  condemn  the  heart  as  an 
accomplice  of  the  memory.  The  robber,  who  plunders  the  tra- 
veller, is  not  more  culpable  than  the  man  of  letters,  who  de- 
prives another  of  his  discoveries.  The  sole  difference  lies  in  the 
name;  and  the  one  might  be  called  a  literary  theft  ;  the  other 
a  pecuniary  plagiarism. 

Force  of  character,  which  consists  as  much  in  the  power  of 
abstinence  as  of  action,  is  a  quality  not  less  susceptible  of  an 
evil,  than  of  a  good  application;  as  the  Casabs,  the  Alex- 
ANOEKS,  and  other  A«ro«  of  the  same  stamp,  abundantly  prove. 
But  such  strongly  marked  being;',  firm  in  their  purpose  and 
inflexible  in  their  principles,  have  become  excessively  rare,  from 
the  operation  of  a  folse  civilization,  which  is  gradually  destroy- 
ing originality  of  sontiraenr,  and  leaves  only  a  few  slight 
shades  of  difference  between  man  and  man;  which  must  neces> 
sarily  disappear  in  those  countries  where  all  individuals  are 
forcibly  moulded  on  the  same  form ;  where  despotism,  like 
PaocsvsTES,  is  conbtantly  extending  and  curtailit^  whatever 
does  not  quadrate  with  its  own  exclusive  notions.  Energy  of 
character  abounds  in  a  nation,  in  the  strict  proportion  of  its 
greater  or  less  degree  of  liberty ;  but  it  may  be  found  under  all 
circumstances  among  those  literati,  who,  alive  to  the  charm  of 
solitude,  have  not  suffered  themselves  to  be  diluted  by  the 
enervating  pleasures  of  society;  thereby  resembling,  as  Justus 
Lipsius  has  observed,  those  great  and  majestic  rivers  which 
pour  their  waters  far  into  the  sea  before  they  permit  a  mixture 
with  its  waves. 

The  connexion  between  these  remarks  and  the  general  sub- 
ject of  this  paper,  is  evident.  The  observations  on  the  state  of 
European  civilization,  with  which  we  commenced,  exhibit  an 
increase  uf  knowledge  and  a  decay  of  virtue,  and  the  evil  will 
grow  to  an  enormous  extent,  if  moral  education  be  not  more 
actively  furwanUd,  and  a  new  direction  given  to  the  studies  of 
rising  generations.  The  union  of  virtue  and  knowledge  would 
carry  the  human  character  to  its  greatest  point  of  elevation  and 
dignity;  but  if  the  two  be  incompatible,  there  is  no  room  for 
hesitation  as  to  which  shall  have  the  preference. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  an  assembly  which  would  unite  every 
talent  and  every  vice.  Its  fermentation  would  develope  00  all 
sides  the  gems  of  discord;  and  the  scandals,  to  which  such  a 
body  would  gi\e  birth,  would  be  but  ill  compensated  by  a  few 
discoveries,  or  the  solution  of  half  a  dozen  problems. 

In  our  present  state  of  social  existence,  the  consideration  be- 
stowed upon  talent  neglects  all  reference  to  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  applied.  The  great  world  continually  outrages  virtue 
by  the  distinctions  it  thus  lavishes  on  eminent  men,  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  irregularity  of  their  moral  conduct,  if  such 
persons  alone  are  to  compose  our  Congress,  let  it  for  ever 
remain  unassembled ;  for  what  can  be  expected  from  men  who, 
without  principles  or  stability,  yield  to  every  impulse  of  per- 
sonal interest,  creep  into  the  dirtie6t  paths  of  adulation,  and 
sacrifice  to  their  insatiate  desires  fur  wealth  and  honors,  truth, 
private  character,  and  the  interests  of  humanity.  In  France, 
uf  late  years  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  declaim  on  probity  and 
devotion  to  public  duty;  but  this  contrast  of  words  and  actions, 
far  from  editing,  excites  indignation.  The  Congress  is  prin- 
cipally calculated  for  raising  up  the  throne  of  virtue :  it  must 
therefore  leave  behind  it  other  recollections  than  those  of  its  . 
talents. 

Let  us  suppose  therefore  that  a  person,  like  those  we  have 
described,  should  present  himself;  one  whose  works  tend  only 


>  Besides  the  well  known  work  of  Mek  ke,  see  "  De  peccatis 
Eruditorum,"  4to.  1696,  "  Helmsudius  de  Vitiis  Eniditonun." 
ibid,  also  "Demoribus  eorupa  qui  quaestus  solius  caus&  stu- 
deant." 
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to  the  oorraption  of  posterity;  where,  it  will  be  asked,  resides 
the  power  competent  to  his  rejection?  and  the  answer  is, 
••mwii--public  opioioo,  a  supreme  and  irresistible  power.  If 
there  existed  but  one  voice  which  dared  to  exclaim  against  the 
adoiissioa  of  such  a  character,  it  would  suffice  to  unite  all  par- 
ties in  his  exclusion — however  brilliant  his  talents,  however 
estimable  his  works,  his  person  would  be  justly  despicable. 

The  same  force  of  opinion  would  repel  the  tribe  of  libellers, 
and  throw  back  to  their  proper  stations  the  crowd  oi  prelettderi, 
whose  attitude  and  physiognomy  betray  their  satisfaction  with 
themselves,  and  their  discontent  with  the  world. 

The  progress  of  the  sciences  has  compelled  the  rulers  of 
States  to  surround  themselves  with  knowledge;  let  us  hasten 
the  epoch,  when  it  will  be  alike  indispensable  for  them  to 
embrace  the  mrttin.  We  will  next  consider  the  time  and  place 
of  meeiing,  and  the  power  of  convocation. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.) 


CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Lbttbrs  written  btf  the  Rt.  Hra.  Philip  Dobmer 
Stanhope,  Earl  of  ChegttrfiM,  to  Arthur  Charles 
Stanhopr,  Eiq.  relatiee  to  the  Education  of  his  Lord- 
Mp't  Godson,  Philip,  the  latt  Earl.    i3nio.  7s. 

This  little  Tolame  mtut  derive  most  of  its  consequence 
from  the  name  of  its  anthor.  It  consists  of  letters  written 
by  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  to  his  Nephew, 
Arthur  Stanhope,  Esq.  respecting  the  education  of  his 
great  nephew,  who  was  at  that  time  the  probable,  and 
became  the  actnal,  successor  to  his  Lordship's  titles  and 
estate.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  the  education  of  the  child  should  be  committed  to 
hu  great-uncle,  and  the  latter  seems  to  have  undertaken 
the  task  with  the  same  eagerness  and  anxiety,  which  be 
had  before  manifested  in  the  instance  of  his  own  natural 
son.  The  ceal  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  this 
work,  the  pleasure  he  evidently  took  in  it,  and  the  patience 
and  gentleness  with  which  he  appears  to  have  conducted 
it,  exhibit  a  favorable  view  of  bis  character,  which  was 
certainly  by  no  means  harsh  and  wnamiable.  He  seems  to 
have  laboured  to  form  himself  upon  the  worst  parts  of 
courts,  of  political  parties,  and  of  the  world  in  general ; 
but  still,  the  bad  maxims  which  he  studiously  followed, 
and  the  bad  models  which  he  proposed  to  himself,  seem 
to  have  been  unable  to  overpower  and  stifle  the  original 
kindness  and  benevolence  of  his  nature.  This  goodness 
of  his  disposition  ap^ars  to  us  to  be  strongly  shown  in 
his  conduct  towards  his  own  son,  after  that,  as  is  perfectly 
evident,  he  was  utterly  disappointed  in  the  views  and  ex'- 
pectations  which  he  had  so  fondly  formed  respecting  hiai. 
When  Afr.  Staqhope  returned  to  England  in  the  year 
175<  his  fiither  at  length  dbcovered,  that  nature  was  too 
strong  both  for  the  precepts  of  the  instructor  and  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  pupil ;  that  the  Graces  are  not  to  be  won 
by  whosoever  woos  them,  and  that  winning  manners  are 
to  a  great  degree,  at  least,  like  personal  advantages  and 
accomplishments,  of  which  Homer  has  made  Paris  truly 
say— 

Soft-moving  speech  and  pleasine  outward  show. 
No  pray'rs  can  gain  them;  but  ute  Gods  bestow. 

It  is  soDMtbing  in  mvor  of  a  courtier,  a  politician,  and 
a  man  of  rank  and  fartune,  that  this  failure  of  his  fowlest 
hopes  and  his  warmest  anticipations,  for  the  fulfilment  of 
which  he  had  s«  earnestly  toiled,  and  which  he  had  accus- 
tomed himself  to  think  so  easily  realized  by  effort  and 


exertion,  does  not  seem  to  have  produced  the  slightest 
change  in  his  friendship  and  affection  towards  him  who  bad 
been  tht  object  of  so  much  unavailing  labour.  In  the  re- 
newed correspondence  from  the  year  1/56  until  the  death 
of  Mr.  Stanhope  in  1 768,  there  is  no  word  of  the  graces, 
the  turns  of  conversation,  the  little  attentions,  the  civility 
and  politeness  of  good  society,  topics  which  had  been 
over  and  over  again  repeated  in  the  former  letters — this, 
omission  proves  clearly,  that  he  had  utterly  given  up  his 
first  and  ravourite  object ;  bnt  nevertheless  he  is  uniform- 
ly kind  and  affectionate,  according  to  all  appearance  ex- 
tremely liberal,  very  active  in  promoting  his  son's  advance- 
ment and  welfkre  in  the  world,  very  anxious  for  his  heridif 
and  he  writes  with  that  ease  of  expression  and  constant  com- 
munication of  daily  events  and  occurrences,  which  cha- 
racterises the  intercourse  between  familiar  friends  who 
are  sincerely  attached  to  one  another. 

This  we  think  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  noble- 
man, whose  name  is  rarely  mentioned  without  reprobation 
or  ridicule ;  both  of  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  he  un- 
doubtedly merits.  He  aimed  at  the  utmost  political  sub- 
tlety and  refinement :  for  this  purpose  he  studied  Tacitus, 
Machiavel,  and  De  Retz ;  he  formed  himself  upon  the 
characters  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  of  whom  he  had 
read,  and  of  Marlborough  and  Bolingbroke,  whom  he  had 
seen :  the  event  of  it  all  was,  if  we  may  trust  the  accounts 
of  the  time,  that  he  over-reached  and  outwitted  himself, 
and  defeated  his  own  views  by  over-cunoiug  and  calcula- 
tion. His  letters, .  however,  excepting  the  objectionable 
parts  of  them,  which  havfrjilways  appeared  to  us,  if  pos- 
sible, more  absurd  than  they  are  immoral,  will  always 
remain  a  great  manual  of  worldly  wisdom  ;  in  some  de^ee 
from  the  recommendatiom  which  they  contain,  but  in  a 
much  greater  from  the  warnings  and  admonitions  with 
which  they  abound.  If  experience  bad  not  taught  him  cor- 
rectly what  vras  to  be  sought  after ;  be  had  learned,  from  it, 
what  was  to  be  avoided.  Our  limits,  however,  confine  us  to 
the  volume  before  us.  In  the  prefoce  the  Editor  observes 
with  ^reat  judgment,  that  Lord  Chesterfield,  with  all  the 
attention  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  subject,  was  woe. 
fully  mistaken  in  bis  selection  of  tutors  both  for  bis  son 
and  his  great  nephew.  We  apprehend  he  might  here  truly 
have  added,  that  he  erred  as  much  in  that,  upon  which  he 
had  evidently  bestowed  great  pains  and  much  thought, 
namely,  the  plan  and  course  of  education  which  he  recom- 
mended— for,  evidently  indebted  himself  to  the  ancients  for 
the-  grace  and  elegance  and  point  of  his  style,  though  be 
does  not  utterly  reject  classical  learning,  he  everywhere 
undervalues  and  considers  it  as  secondary.  Educated  at  a 
puUic  school,  he  removes  his  son  from  Westminster  before 
the  age  at  which,  it  is  generally  allowed,  the  great  benefits 
of  those  semiuaties  are  reaped ;  and  he  commits  his  g;xat 
nephew  to  Swiss  teachers  and  private  academies.  The 
Universities,  of  one  of  which  he  was  a  student,  and  to 
whieh  it  is  probable  he  owed  something,  be  condemns  en- 
tirely as  illiberal  and  ungentlemaulike.  This  is  a  mode  of 
thinking  and  acting  which  we  may  very  frequently  observe 
in  the  world,  and  which  takes  itsrise  from  personal  vanity 
at  least  as  ihuch  as  from  any  other  cause.  Men,  and  |  ar> 
tlcularly  men  of  eminence,  are  very  apt  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  their  own  learning,  their  own  accomplishments,  and 
with  the  part  which  they  have  played  in  affairs.  Self-lave 
whispers  that  all  these  ought,  u  their  naturdl  abilities  bad 
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been  properly  eultinlrd,  to  be  much  greater  than  they 
are ;  and  they  look  back  with  regret  npoo  the  tnne  they 
have  sqiiaodered,  and  with  disgust  upon  the  levities  and 
vices  into  which  they  have  been  betrayed.  Their  defi- 
ciencies and  errors,  which  probably  are  the  result  of  their 
own  idleness  and  petulancet  they  attribute  to  the  place  at 
which  they  were  educated,  and  to  the  persons 'by  whom 
their  education  was  conducted.  These  fiiults  they  deter 
nine  shall  be  avoided  io  the  case  of  their  own  offspring 
With  that  view,  tliey  pursue  a  method  precisely  contrary 
to  that  which  was  pursued  with  themselves ;  and  the  con- 
Mquence  often  is,  that  iheir  cbildreo,  probably  not  having 
the  talents,  and  certainly  being  deprived  of  the  advantages 
of  their  fathers,  turn  out  greater  coxcombs  or  blockheads 
tban  they  would  have  done,  if  the  ancient  course  had  not 
been  departed  from. 

Feelings  of  this  nature  evidently  operated  upon  the  mind 
of  Lord  Chesterfield.  He  is  always  complaining  of  the 
time  he  lost,  and  the  habits  he  indulged,  at  school  and  the 
univenity  ;  while  bis  wit,  hb  learning,  his  eloquence,  his 
judgment,  sufficiently  prove  that  bit  understanding,  if  it 
had  made  no  improvement,  had  certainly  received  no  in- 
junr  at  those  places :  and  his  failures  in  life  are  manifestly, 
and  by  his  own  admission,  to  be  attributed  to  quite  other 
causes.  Hence  also  arise  his  extravagant  expectations  of 
making  his  son  "  Omnis  Homo."  The  very  means  h« 
took  to  realize  tliem  ensured  their  more  complete  Aulure. 
He  was  so  anxioiu  that  he  should  learn  every  thing,  tb.tt 
he  gave  him  time  to  learn  nothing.  At  one  place  he  was  to 
acqqire  just  as  much  Greek  and  Latin  at  is  sufficient  for 
» gentleman;  at  another,  he  was  to  stay  a  year  for  the 
sake  of  German,  and  the  Jtu  fublUmm  Imperii ;  at  another, 
six  months  for  something  else ;  and  so  on.  Thus,  that 
steady  regularity  of  appUration  so  necessary  for  the  form- 
ation of  the  intellect  and  habits  of  youth  was  cturefully 
broken  in  upon,  and  levity  and  dissipation  of  mind,  the 
enemies  the  most  to  be  feared  by  an  instructor,  ensured, 
aa  far  as  they  could  be,  by  precaution  and  regulation. 
Through  all  these  disadvantages,  however,  nature  would, 
as  she  often  will,  have  her  own  way,  and  Mr.  Stanhope  be- 
came a  man  of  reading  and  knowledge,  as  we  have  heard, 
while  he  was  remarkably  deficient  in  aH  those  lighter 
paces  and  more  polite  accomplishments,  upon  which  his 
father  had  so  intently  set  his  mind. 

The  evil,  therefore,  which  was  -done  by  Lord  Cbcster- 
ield's  system  nf  education,  in  the  case  to  which  it  was  ac- 
tually applied,  was,  perhaps,  not  very  material ;  but  the 
example  which  he  gave,  and  the  precepU  by  which  he 
supported  it,  have  ver^  much  aided  an  erroneous  cause, 
am)  have  proved  pemiciout  in  their  remoter  consequences. 
His  authority  has  contributed  much  to  spread  that  con- 
tempt of  classical  study,  which  has,  since  nis  time,  as  in- 
deed before,  by  Locke,  been  carried  to  a  much  greater 
length  than  he  himself  oanied  it ;  and  be  it  naturally  re- 
lied upon  by  those  who  undervalue  all  the  advantages  of 
onr  schools  and  univenities,  while  they  condemn  both 
the  course  of  reading  and  the  principles  of  discipline,  upon 
which  both  are  conducted.  The  judicious  editor  has  well 
and  usefully  observed  in  bis  preface,  that  Lord  Chesterfield 
was  singuhiriy  unfortunate  in  his  selection  of  preceptors, 
both  for  bis  son  and  his  great  nephew  ;  and  it  is  certainly 
JK)t  very  creditable  to  that  discernment  and  penetration 
which  he  had  so  much  labored  after,  thai  the  chaiactet 


of  Dr.  Dodd,  which  mutt  always  have  bad  abeat  it  that 
pretension,  and  ostentation,  and  diagastiag  elerkai  quack* 
ery,  which  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  witb  in  the 
world,  should  hava  escaped  or  deceived  the  glance  of  one 
who  gave  himself  out  almost  as  a  professor  of  the  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  But  die  fact  is,  that  his  errors  and 
mistakes  in  this  respect,  were  not  so  much  the  result  of 
his  own  want  of  judgment,  at  of  an  tnjudkiout  abandon- 
ment of  the  systems  which  be  found  established  in  kb  «wa 
country,  and  of  an  equally  injudicious  attempt  to  aaite 
things  which  are,  in  tbdr  own  naturv,  (o  a  gneat  depee 
incompatible.  Thus  be  withdraws  bis  son  early  trom 
Westminster  School,  where  if  one  instructor  hao  fiuied, 
another  would  have  made  up  for  the  deficiency :  he  never 
sent  bim  to  the  nnivenity,  where  he  might  have  conversed 
and  consorted  with  men  of  various  ages,  various  habits, 
tastes  and  opinions,  eminent  in  cvcrv  department  of  litcta- 
tuic :  and  be  thus  deprived  bim  of  the  advantages,  coa> 
reon  to  both,  of  tfa^  society  of  hit  equalt  and  contcaipo- 
rariea,  aud  of  the  knowledge  imparted,  and  the  cmulatioa 
excited,  by  that  society.  He  chote  for  bis  tutor,  Mr.  Haste, 
a  man  whose  History  of  Outtavnt  Adolphns.  b^  the  way, 
it  valnabW  for  its  industry  and  the  iofbrmattou  it  contain, 
of  whose  pedantry  he  was  well  aware ;  but  his  tuk  was 
to  give  hhn  learning.  Other  accompliibmcnts  he  was  to 
acquire  from  other  masters ;  aud  his  ftther  himself  under- 
took, by  his  own  advice  and  superintending  care,  to  add 
the  last  polish  and  finish  to  bis  character.  He  forgot  in 
this  scheme  the  many  certain  advantages  he  relinquished 
for  the  doubtful  ones  which  he  proposed  to  himself. 

These  opinions  of  the  superiority  of  private  over  public 
education,  or  rather  of  the  positive  evils  of  the  latter,  have 
be«>  warmly  maintained  by  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  and  other  modem  writers  of  sone  ability,  but  we 
must  say,  not  of  experience  or  authority  sufficient  to  op- 
pose an  established  system  sanctioned  by  practice  and 
recommended  by  great  success,  a  system  under  which  has 
been  formed  a  gentry,  more  learned,  more  moral,  and  at 
least  as  competent  to  the  afiairs,  whether  of  peace  or 
war,  as  any  other  in  Europe.  We  are  far  from  saying  that 
our  Schools  and  Universities,  particulariy  the  latter,  are 
liable  to  no  objections,  uor  capable  of  any  improvement. 
We  are  bigott«}  to  no  abuse,  when  it  is  cleariy  and  satis- 
factorily proved  to  be  such.  We  oppose  ourselves  to  no 
innovation,  which  upon  sOund  consideration  promises. to 
be  an  amendment.  But  we  do  ol^ect  to  rash  censure,  to 
ffippant  condemnation,  and  above  all  to  the  liasty  aban- 
donment of  practice  and  the  hasty  adoption  of  theory. 
The  letters  before  us.  are  full  of  complaints  of  the  levity 
and  inattention  of  the  Pupil,  which  all  the  pains  that  are 
taken  and  every  scheme  that  is  devised,  ftiil  in  getting  the 
better  of.  We  are  old-fashioned  enoueh  to  suspect,  that 
it  would  very  likely  have  been  at  once  dispelled  by  a  tiogie 
whipping.  We  apprehend  a  great  deterioration  of  the 
most  valuable  and  important  classes  of  the  community,  if 
opinions  of  the  nature  above  alluded  to  should  gain  groiuid 
and  become  general.  We  eaiaestly  caution  Parents  and 
Guardians  to  be  upon  tbrir  guard  against  delusive  and 
plausible  arguments.  Above  all  we  entreat  them  not  to 
be  easily  led  to  despise  or  undervalue  the  great  Authors 
of  antiquity.  They  may  rest  assured,  that  their  works 
have  neither  been  surpassed  nor  superseded ;  hot  that 
in  them,  without  meaning  any  injury  to  the  modems,  tintt 
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•K  to  be  foud  lessooB  at  least  equally  useful  in  many 
bnuiclie*  of  human  knowledge,  and  a  kigber  tone  of  feel- 
ing, and  a  more  lofty  and  generous  morality,  than  has  been 
•inoe  presented  and  recommended  to  the  world. 


Six  Wbbks  at  Long's,  m  Satiriad  Noeet,  by  a  late 
RetuUmt.    9  vob.  ISmo. 

lo  the  pte&oe  to  this  severe  and  entertaining  work,  the 
author  gravely  informs  bis  readers,  that  "  the  novels  of 
fUiding  have  a  Amcy  tort  of  wit,  and  that  those  of  SmU- 
itt,  also,  are  lahowtd."  We  hop*-,  however,  that  the  taste 
of  Englishmen  u  not  so  corrupted  as  to  reject  the  sterling 
wit  and  bomour  of  these  writers — "  for  that  easy  strain  of 
iiwqr,  which  charms  the  reader  so  much  in  the  French 
wntcn."  Tlie  late  lUsideat  at  Long's,  forgot  that  the 
■odes  of  living,  manners,  morals,  and  whole  train  of 
thinking  in  France^  arc  different  from  those  of  England ; 
and  that  the  languages  of  the  two  countries  must,  for 
ever,  partake  of  that  essential  difference.  We  congratnlate 
kirn  luoa  the  Mure  of  his  professed  attempt  to  engraft 
FMncb  levity  on  English  style.  The  most  pleasant  and 
caustic  parts  of  bu  work  are  after  bis  own  country  model. 
Some  of  bis  sketches  are  merely  dead  coloured  ;  but  be 
displays  a  hurge  share  of  wit  and  reading,  a  knowledge  of 
human  natpre,  an  intimacy  with  the  high  circles,  and 
something  very  like  a  pertonal  aeqiuintamce  wUk  the  nMe 
pr^gatet  and  MoiuraUe  dupa,  whose  vices  and  folUes 
he  has  so  unmercifully  held  up  to  scorn  and  derision.  How 
ht  this  may  redoond  to  his  credit,  we  leave  him  to  judge 
for  hiasetf ;  but  certainly  bis  moving  in  the  same  round 
with  the  originals,  has  enabled  him  to  draw  his  portraiu 
with  more  force  of  resembknce.  We  have  rarely  met 
•  autre  strilung  exhibition  in  the  ptUmy  of  the  pnu  ;  and 
the  weU  contrasted  groupes,  which  he  has  so  publicly  ex- 
posed, nsdude  a  number  of  persons  wbo  have  long  aspired 
to  notoriety  m  the  fashiooable  world.  If  notoriety  can 
emtify  them,  he  has  afforded  them  tb«ir  fill  of  gratifica- 
tion. He  has  a  happy  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  and 
a  strong  sense  of  baseness ;  and  has  thrown  the  unfortu- 
nate and  guilty  objects  of  bis  satire  and  condemnation, 
cither  into  the  most  grotesque  light,  or  shewed  them  off 
in  the  most  odious  and  contemptible  colours.  The  uproar 
excited  in  more  than  one  quarter— the  search  made  after 
the  author,  and  the  threats  held  out,  are  some  proofs  that 
his  portiaitB  are  generally  known.  His  pun  is  well 
adapted  for  his  object.  His  first  scene  opens  at  Long's 
Conee-room,  (in  Bond  Street.)  "  where  four  youths — ate 
enjoymg  their  iced  churet,  and  their  chararters  are  given 
with  much  spirit  and  humour.  In  this  edifying  groupe  be 
has  dnwn  a  noble  Poet,  whose  works  have  proved  a 
mine  of  wealth  to  bis  Bookseller,  without  any  very  great 
loss  to  himself.  He  is  described  as  one  who  "  had  travelled 
a  little;  read  a  little;  and  written  a  little,  and  had  he 
traveUerl,  read  and  written  either  less  or  more,  ignorance 
might  have  made  him  more  modest ;  or  knowledge  mighl 
have  taucht  htm  that  he  bad  much  more  to  kam."  In 
BcOttr  be  has  introduced  the  dethroned  King  of  the 
Dandies,  wboimmortaliacd  himself  for  full  half  a  month  in 
the  ndgbbonrfaood  of  Pall  Mall,  by  the  magnanimous 
dcfiver^  of  the  four  wotds,  »  HWer.  rimg  tkt  Bell."  The 
Marqins  of  Vemerie,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  mulliplyin|  his 
grey  naifs  and  Vn  galfauMries,  and  paving  the  price  iixed 
upon  Ms  ddicnAes  by  a  number  of  bis  countryawo,  is  a 


well  known  honor  to  the  Peerage.  Petitoe,  the  last  of 
the  four,  is  a  vain,  harmless,  younger  brother  of  a  |ood 
familv,  modestly  aspiring  to  the  band  of  my  heiress,  with 
SOOOL  a  year,  upon  the  strength  of  his  diminutive  person, 
a  small  foot,  a  fortnight  at  Paris,  two  hours  on  the  plain 
of  Waterloo,  and  an  empty  pocket.  These  eryoyers  of 
iced  claret  are  interrupted  by  a  fat,  ruddy,  grey-headed 
gentleman,  in  the  true  costume  of  the  north,  who  intro- 
duces himself  as  "  Bamaby  Coulter,  Esq.  of  Northnmber- 
land,  worth  3000I.  a  year,  and  a  magistrate ;"  jast  come  op 
to  town,  with  his  wife,  who  is  his  true  counter-part,  in  rustic 
simplicity ;  and  a  fair  niece,  an  orphan,  recently  arrived 
from  the  East  Indies  with  a  fortune  of  80,0001.  Ibis 
young  Lady,  to  escape  the  mercenary  pursuit  of  fortune- 
hunters,  counterfeits  idiotism,  in  the  hope  of  meetins  a 
Gentleman,  with  sensibility  enough  to  love  her,  for  her 
btouty,  and  disinterestedness  enough  to  slight  her  hand 
and  80,0001.  for  the  trifling  drcnmstance  of  b^  being  u/oolt 
The  lovely  Hypolita  is  immediately  marked  out  as  a  ma- 
trimonial prize  by  Petitce ;  and  by  the  Marquis  of  Ve- 
neric,  as  a  <sy  to  sport  with,  in  the  eye  of  fiishion,  for 
petbaps  a  whaae  week,  or  even  a  fortnight,  if  no  new  ob- 
ject should  arise  to  captivate  his  foncy.  These  designs 
lead  the  unfortunate  Barnaby  Coulter,  Esq.,  ins  wife,  and 
charming  ward,  into  some  scenes  of  fiishionabie  dissipation 
and  hairbr<radth  escapes,  whioh  enable  the  writer  to  in- 
troduce a  quick  succession  of  striking  portraits  from  high 
life  to  the  reader ;  and  in  the  marriage  of  Hypolita  to  Mr. 
Morland,  a  noble-minded  young  fellow,  without  fortune 
by  whose  spirit  she  had  been  rescued  firom  the  clutches  of 
tbe  Marquis  and  Lord  Catson.  We  uve  the  following  as 
specimens  of  the  author's  serious  and  satirical  powers  of 
description ; 

"  Petitoe  thought  he  had  oever  beheld  so  beautiful  a  crea- 
ture. .  Her  ravsn  black  bair  was  divided  on  a  higli  foreliead, 
and  ran  down,  in  natural  curls,  at  either  side  ;  wbue  her  bazle 
eyes,  shaded  bv  long  fringes,  expressed  a  softness  approaching 
to  languor,  and  at  tbe  same  time,  a  degree  of  animation  and  in- 
telliaence,  which  seemed  utterly  inconsistent  with  idioti.<m. 
Her  lips  were  poutinz,  niddy,  and  delicious;  and  now,  half 
open,  disclosed  two  brilliaut  rows  of  teeth.  Her  complexion 
was  clear  and  delicate,  and  the  turu  of  her  featuies  perfectly 
Grecian.  But  nothing  could  surpass  the  light  synMuetryof  her 
form;  and  Petitoe,  as  he  concluded  bis  survey  of  it  with  h«r 
foot,  confessed  without  envy,  that  it  was  infinitely  smaller  and 
more  slender  than  his  own.^ 

We  shall  here  pass  the  striking  portraits  of  Ati$$  Chariot, 
Lord  Cotton,  the  Duke  of  Anacreon,  Sir  Franco  Raekfy, 
Lord  Yardlip,    and  fifty  other  provoking  copies  from 
well-known  originals  ;  and  shall  conclude  with  that  of 
LORD  OCTAVE. 

Ail  bail,  Macduff  !—1'his  mixed  character  is  fuller  of  kind- 
ness and  unfeeliognesb,  benevolence  and  folly,  than  almost  any 
one  we  ever  knew.  Contradictions  are  sown  so  thick  in  his 
composition,  that  it  would  take  more  than  our  limits  affiAd  to 
detect  or  to  follow  tbem.  Brave,  yet  effeminate;  weak, ;ret  pot 
devoid  of  talent;  an  excellent  soldier,  yet  delighting  in  rioting 
and  chambering,  in  vegetating;  with  vicious  fbreigners,  and  in 
enervating  his  whole  system  ny  the  loose  course  of  his  lifie ; 
Jubn  Bull  in  appearance,  yet  a  foreigner  in  adopted  manners; 
a  patriot  at  heart,  yet  slave  to  all  the  signoras,  tbe  dancers,  the 
tumblers,  (he  quitcks,  the  Squalliois  and  whiskered  Dons;  Sig- 
nor  mtifpaderoiio  echoing  from  Spanish  servants,  barbers,  pan- 
ders, and  parasites  in  every  corner  of  his  habitation,  with,  a 
hoop  ring  of  some  Querida  on  his  finger ;  harnessed  with  the 
chams  and  pictures  ol  frail  strangers,  yet  with  the  pipe  of  the 
German  m  his  month,  and  as  stout  a  son  of  Bacchosas  any 
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ibi-hunter  or  publican  in  the  three  kiagdoms ;  the  automatoit 
of  his  Prince«  ever  at  his  beck ;  unreeling  to  his  host  or  suffering 
tradesmen  languishing  on  account  of  their  heavy  demands, 
yet  generous  beyond  all  bounds  to  demireps  and  broken  gentry; 
his  beardless  countenance  announcing  something  mure  than 
chastity  and  continence,  yet  the  roost  decided  ultra  votary  ol 
Venus  in  the  world. 

7Vm  Sketehe$  of  France,  Belghtm,  and  Spa ;  m  two 
Toimdnring  the  Summers  of  1771,  and  I8I6.  pp.  174. 

The  barriers  raised  by  war,  before  every  entrance  to 
European  States,  are  now  broken  by  the  hand  of  peace. 
A  bold,  but  maritime  nation  confined  witbiii  its  bounda- 
ries, and  thrown  back  during  so  long  a  period  upon  its 
own  resources,  yet  burning  with  eagerness  after  universal 
knowledge  and  improvement,  avails  itself  instantaneously 
of  tbe  opportunity  to  pass  limits  which  have  fettered  a 
generous  emulation,  and  impeded  a  brilliant  career. 

Such  a  period  is  this — in  which  numbers  crowd  to  bear, 
to  see,  to  inquire,  and  to  judge  of  that  which  is  only 
known  by  report,  or  attested  by  few.  The  end  of  know- 
ledge acquired,  is  to  be  imparted  and  thrown  into  the 
common  stock  in  a  new  form— under  pleasing  and  attrac- 
tivecolours — glowing  in  originality  of  conception,  or  richly 
embodied  with  the  individual  experience  of  a  scientific 
miod.  By  these  means  alone  shall  that  which  was  guessed 
at  be  ascertained  ;  that  which  was  asserted  be  proved, 
and  that  which  was  doubted  be  pronounced  truth  or 
falsehood  :  curiosity  thus  leads  to  examination ;  examina- 
tion to  comparison,  and  comparison  to  truth, — the  goal 
to  every  intellectual  effort,  and  the  end  of  aU  human  re- 
search. 

We  shall  not,  then,  join  with  those  persons  who  mark 
with  disdain  the  observations  of  British  travellers  on  fo> 
leiga  Countries,  as  they  issue  in  rapid  succession  from  the 
•  preas :  but  rather  stretch  forth  a  hand  to  encourage  every 
one  who  shall  contribute  his  mite  for  the  elucidation  of 
nature's  peculiarities,  or  towards  the  history  of  man,  in 
aH  bis  varif  ty  of  native  prejudice  and  custom. 

Tbe  Author  of  "  The  two  Sketches"  presents  us  with 
two  views  of  Paris  and  other  cities  through  which  he 
travelled,  with  a  lapse  of  forty  five  years  between  each. 
He  has  given  his  work  a  pleasing  and  unstudied  form,  and 
has  thrown  into  the  narrative  several  anecdotes,  some  of 
which  have  point,  and  the  others  are  never  Wholly  without 
interest.  One  cannot,  howevur,  help  regretting,  that  with 
such  means  of  judging  of  the  revolutionary  effects  upon 
those  places  and  men  whom  he  studied  before,  as  well  as 
after  the  causes  existed,  he  should  not  have  made  a  fuller 
comparison,  and  have  entered  more  largely  than  he  has 
done,  into  the  nature  of  thosp  changes  to  which  he  so 
often  alludes.  We  are  all  aware  that  changes  must  take 
place  in  the  human  mind,  when  tbe  laws  which  it  had 
been  accustomed  to  hold  sacred  are  subverted,  and  the 
constitution  which  was  deemed  inviolate  is  overthrown ; 
but  We  derire  to  contemplate  these  effects,  separately,  ami 
to  have  them  particularized  for  our  improvement;  the 
more  especially  do  we  seek  for  this  informatiou  through 
him,  who,  we  may  suppose,  is  able  to  afford  it. 

We  notice  however  an  error  in  the  appendix,  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  Tabk  d'  H6te  of  the  Baroness 
d'  Arf  on  :  most  of  our  readers  know  that  the  Tabkt  d' 
HSte  of  Paris  are  similar  to  our  ordinarieo,  at  which  any 
one  may  dine  who  can  afford  die  fixed  prices ;  whereas 


the  amiable  lady  in  q<iestion,  only  receives  refpdar  pea- 
sionnaires  or  boarders  of  the  highest  respectability. 


VARIETIES. 

AFRICAN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Every  circumstance  connected  with  this,  yet  unsettled 
subject,  becomes  more  interesting,  from  the  failure  of  the 
recent  expedition  to  the  Congo;  it  is  therefore  with  re- 
gret, that  the  pressure  of  other  matter  prevents  us  from 
giving  the  whole  of  an  explanatory  detail  respecting  the 
snpiwsed  junction  of  the  Nile  of  Soudan  with  tb« 
Nile  of  Eotpt,  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Jackson ;  in- 
tended also  as  a  defence  of  himself  from  some  annota- 
tions in  the  account  of  Mungo  Park's  second  journey, 
which  seem  calculated  to  excite  doubts  respecting  tbe 
authenticity  of  Mr.  Jackson's  description  of  the  interior 
of  Africa. 

Our  correspondent,  whilst  asserting,  on  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  best  informed  and  most  intelligent  na- 
tives of  Soudan,  that  there  exists  a  water  communicatim 
between  Timbuctoo  and  Cairn,  denies  the  char^  of 
maintaining,  that  the  Nile  of  Soudan  actually  fells  into 
that  of  Egypt ;  his  theory  being  merely  that  it  has  a  «mi- 
munieation  with  it,  or  with  some  other  river  that  fiills  into 
the  Egyptian  Nile. 

In  our  present  uncertainty  respecting  the  interior  of 
Afirica,  and  even  tiie  identity  of  various  divisions  of  run- 
ning water,  the  whole  of  Mr.  Jackson's  chain  of  nason- 
ing  seems  in  favor  of  his  assertions  founded  on  local  en- 
quiry ;  hut,  even  if  the  fact  were  proved  to  the  utmost 
extent,  which  he  assumes  upon  tbe  evidence  of  Aflrican 
merchants  with  whom  he  has  conversed  whilst  in  Bar- 
bary,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  uninterrupted  water 
communication,  as  it  still  seems  admitted  that  the  negroes, 
said  to  have  performed  the  journey  by  water,  may  have 
taken  their  canoe'  on  shore  to  ascend  the  cataracts  in  the 
country  between  VVangara  and  Donga.  But  even  that 
will  not  atkct  the  general  tenor  of  Mr.  Jackson's  testi> 
mony,  founded  as  it  was  upon  a  comparison  of  the  best 
oral  evidence  that  he  could  collect  from  a  people,  who, 
perhaps,  had  never  thought  upon  the  subject  until  he  pro- 
posed his  questions  to  them.  Such  of  our  readers  as  may 
have  attempted  to  procure  information,  even  upon  com- 
mon subjects,  from  the  natives  of  uncivilized  climes,  will 
be  fully  aware  of  the  truth  of  this  observation. 
BOTANICAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  new  era  in  the  practical  application  of  botany  to 
common  life,  is  likely  to  arise  firom  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
John  MaccuUoch,  of  Woolwicb,  made  for  the  important 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  methods  of  naturalizing 
tender  exotics  to  the  climate  of  Great  Britain.  In  this  pur- 
suit, rrgard  was  not  had  to  the  green  or  hot-house,  but  to 
the  posKibility  of  introducing  into  this  island  the  valuable 
vegetable  productions  indigenous  to  other  cUmatet,  and  to 
rear  them  here  in  the  same  vigorous  and  healthfid  state  as 
in  their  native  soil. 

Absolute  perfection,  it  must  be  owned,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  the  Doctor's  experiments  have  indubitably 
proved,  that  in  defiance  of,  our  variable  climate,  much 
more  may  be  done  than  could  have  been  expected.  Pre- 
conceived opinions  are  always  injurious  to  the  advance  of 
philosophy ;  and  in  this  branch  of  it,  jierhaps,  none  has 
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been  more  lo  than  the  prejudice  that  the  human  species 
alone  was  capable  of  being  naturalized  in  every  region  of 
the  earth's  surface.  But  that  prejudice  is  done  away  by 
the  well-ascertained  facts  of  several  species  of  vegetables 
being  already  naturalized,  with  every  reason  to  hope  for 
further  success  in  future  experiments. 

The  grand  principle  on  which  these  experiments  rest, 
is  not  by  the  usual  mode  of  bringing  home  plants  or  seeds 
from  foreign  climes,  and  then  consigning  them  to  artificial 
temperature ;  but  by  means  of  a  practical  application  of 
the  sexual  system,  bnnging  the  flowers  of  the  plant,  whose 
habitat  is  to  be  changed,  into  contact  with  flowers  of  the 
tune  class  and  genus,  the  seed  produced  by  which  must 
then  be  sown  iu  the  soil  where  the  plants  are  to  be  natura- 
lised. This  practical  part  of  the  science  is,  indeed,  yet  in 
its  infancy ;  but  the  beneficial  results,  that  may  ensoe 
from  it,  bid  fair  to  be  permanent,  though,  perhaps,  not 
▼ery  speedy.  Rut  it  b  not  the  plants  of  warm  climates 
^ne  that  require  extraordinary  culture  on  their  introduc- 
tion into  this  country.  The  hardier  children  of  the  Frozen 
Zone  have  long  bid  defiance  to  the  gardener's  care ;  whilst 
our  indigenous  plants  and  roots  degenerate  if  transplanted 
into  the  equatorial  regions.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there 
are  few,  if  any,  of  the  productions  of  Greenland,  Labrador, 
or  Nova  Zembla,  which  are  likely  to  be  useful  if  natural- 
ized in  a  British  soil ;  but,  even  as  objects  of  curiosity, 
they  can  all  be  cultivated  here,  by  the  recent  adoption 
of  ice-houses  in  the  kitchen  and  ornamental  garden,  upon 
a  similar  principle  to  the  green-liouse  and  hot-bed. 
DOMESTIC  ILLUMINATION. 

With  respect  lo  the  application  of  gas  for  domestic  pur< 
po»es,  Mr.  Braode  has  very  fairly  stated  a  pro  and  am 
view  of  the  subject,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Science  and  Art.  He  observes  in  its  favor,  that  the  light 
is  more  equable,  beautiful,  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  than 
that  obtained  firom  any  other  source  ;  that  superior  clean- 
linesa  U  obtained,  whilst  the  troublesome  operations  of 
filling  and  trimming  oil  lamps  are  superseded ;  that  there 
is  no  danger  from  sparks  and  snuffs,  as  where  candles  are 
employed  ;  and  that,  by  closing  the  main  pipe  of  supply 
a  certain  extinction  of  all  the  lights  is  ensured. 

With  respect  to  tlie  objections  against  its  adoption  in 
families,  the  principal  one  has  been,  that  the  smell  of  any 
gas,  which  escapes  ilnburned,  is  extremely  disagreeable ; 
a  circumstance  which  may  arise  either  from  some  fault  in 
the  pipes  or  burners,  or  from  a  stopcock  connected  with 
a  burner  being  accidentally  or  carelessly  left  open.  The 
latter  cause  may  always  be  easily  remedied  ;  and  the  first 
is  to  be  avoided,  either  by  the  use  of  double  pipes,  or  by 
other  mechanical  improvements  of  common  facility.  In 
regard  to  the  fear  of  explosion  from  escaped  gas,  Mr. 
Brande  thinks  it  totally  unfounded  ;  at  least  in  any  apart- 
ment properly  ventilated  :  besides,  that  the  smell  of  the 
gas  will  alwavs  betray  its  presence  before  explosion  is  pos 
sible. 

Considerable  improvements  iu  the  application  of  that 
great  necessary  of  life,  artificial  light,  may  also  be  expected 
from  a  recent  discovery  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  during  a 
oonrse  of  experiments  upon  the  properties  of  flame.  He 
has  cleariy  ascertained  that  tlie  light  of  certain  burning 
substances  may  be  considerably  increased  by  placing 
other  lubstances  in  their  flame,  even  substances  that  are 
incombustible.    He  has  not  yet  applied  this  principle  to 


the  substances  in  general  use  for  artificial  hght ;  bu^as  be 
has  proved  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  burning  sul- 
phur, hydrogen,  carbonic  oxyd,  &c.  is  wonderfully  in- 
creased by  throwing  into  them,  oxyd  of  zinc,  or  by  placing 
in  them  very  fine  amianthus  or  metallic  gauze,  it  may  easily 
be  conceived  that  artificial  wicks  may  thus  be  applied 
with  success  to  lights,  whether  of  wax,  tallow,  or  coal  gas. 
Abtificial  Hsat. — It  u  pleasing  to  observe  Sdeoec 
go  hand  in  hand  with  Domestic  Economy,  in  respect  to 
which  we  may  note  a  recent  improvement,  both  in  the 
economy  and  fiiciUty  of  adding  fuel  to  fires,  either  culinary 
or  social,  and  also  in  the  appearance  of  Sea  Coal  fires,  so 
much  complained  of  by  foreigners  on  their  first  entrsnoe 
into  an  English  drawing-room.  The  new  mode  of  feeding 
the  tire  is  by  the  appUcation  of  the  fuel  at  the  bottom  of 
the  grate,  by  means  of  a  patent  apparatus.  On  this 
plan  the  cheerful  appearance  of  the  fire  is  never  des- 
troyed by  the  addition  of  Coals,  as  in  the  usual  mode ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  further  improvement  of 
the  patent  might  render  it  a  complete  cure  for  smokey 
chimneys,  by  consuming  the  smoke  in  its  upward  passage. 

LUMINOUS  LANDSCAPES. 

The  powers  of  the  pencil  and  of  the  graver  have  already 
been  rivalled  by  those  of  the  needle,  in  the  delineation  of 
Landscape  and  History;  but  we  understand  that  it  is 
proposed  to  introdui-e  a  new  mode  of  Painting,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  the  effect  of  which  must  undoubtedly  be 
most  exquisitely  brilliant,  as  well  as  true  to  nature.  The 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  the  extreme  facility 
with  which  colour,  in  consequence  of  very  recent  chemical 
discoveries,  can  be  given  to  flame.  For  instance — when 
Cuprane,  or  Protocblorid  of  copper,  is  introduced  into 
the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  it  affords  a  peculiar  dense 
and  brilliant  red  light,  tinged  with  green  and  blue  to- 
wards the  edges— aud  thus  with  other  chemical  sub- 
stances. On  this  principle,  then,  the  landscape  or  picture 
is  to  be  engraved  on  a  snret  or  sheets  of  thin  copper,  each 
stroke  being  cut  through  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of 
light.  At  the  back  of  this  an  apparatus  is  fixed  which 
throws  different  coloured  streams  of  light  on  the  various 
parts  of  the  engraved  picture,  and  which,  bemg  seen  by 
the  spectator  in  a  darkened  room,  will  possess  a  vividness 
of  colouring  that  may  perhaps  be  superior  to  any 
hitherto  known  effort  of  the  pencil  or  the  needle.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  colours  employed  shall  be  from  the 
combustion  of  chemical  substances,  aided,  pci-hups,  by 
the  voltaic  flame. 

PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION. 

Much  light  is  likely  to  be  thrown  on  the  question  of 
the  progressive  population  of  the  universe,  particularly 
of  the  Oriental  regions,  by  the  labours  of  Philologists  ; 
especially  through  the  medium  of  the  Society  of  Arts  aud 
Sciences,  existing  at  Batavia  previous  to  the  capture  of 
Java  by  our  forces,  but  much  encouraged  by  the  exer-. 
•ions  and  patronage  of  Mr.  Raffles.  Under  the  guidance 
of  this  Society,  vocabularies  have  already  been  collected 
of  the  different  dialecU  and  of  the  principal  languages  of 
the  Eastern  Seas  ;  and,  from  the  unremitting  and  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of  Colonel  Mackenzie,  whose  fame  has 
been  long  established  by  researches  into  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Continental  India,  there  is  every  reason  to  ex!i 
pect  that  many  of  the  doubtAil  points  respecting  the 
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Oriratal  and  Polynesian  Islands  nray  be  «atisfiictorily 
duoidated. 

Animal  Magnetism. — As  the  fashionable  world  has 
for  some  time  been  without  any  thing  very  atfracHiie,  a 
-knowing  female  has  thought'proper  to  revive  tlie  exploded 
subject  of  Mtgnetitm.  She  boasts  also  of  an  extraordi- 
nary skill  in  tdchymy,  in  addition  to  her  Mesamerian 
powers.  She  will,  no  donM,  b«  aUe  to  attract  some  gold, 
as  she  dashes  off  in  a  handsome  house  in  a  fashionable 
Street,  and  has  already  converted  one  hdy  well  known  in 
high  life.  It  seems  that  her  finger  is  the  magic  wand,  to 
eirforce  obedience  on  all  nervous  and  hypochondriac 
subjects  who  try  her  influence;  and  who  are  literally 
ihorJted  by  her  incantations  !  So  are  we  I 

SpontanBovs  Firb. — A  curious  species  of  Pyro- 
phonis,  or  spontaneous  ignition,  has  been  discovered  by 
the  sohition  of  a  portion  of  grey  cast-iron  in  strong  acid, 
when  a  porous,  spongy  substance  was  left  untouched. 
This  was  easily  cat  off  with  a  knife,  and  was  of  a  dark 
grey  colour,  having  a  slight  resemblance  to  plumbago. 
Some  of  it  was  put  on  blotting  paper  and,  in  the  coarse 
of  a  minute,  it  spontaneousW  heated  and  smoked.  In  one 
Uistance,  when  a  considerable  quantity  had  been  heaped 
together,  it  ignited  and  scorched  the  paper ;  nor  were  its 
properties  destroyed  by  being  left  for  ^ays  and  weeks  in 
water. 

Galvanism. — Reunited  experiments  in  this  branch  of 
science  may  be  productive  of  extraordinary  discoveries 
with  respect  to  the  action  of  mind  upon  matter,  if  the 
position  of  Bichat  be  correct,  that  Galvanism  will  operate 
upon  the  voluntary  muscles  of  an  animal  recently  killed, 
but  not  upon  those  whose  motion  is  unconnected  with  the 
will ! 

A  new  mode  of  giving  additional  strength  to  iron  arid 
steel,  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Dauicll,  in  a  paper  in  the  Journal 
of  Science  and  Art.  His  plan  is  to  twist  the  metal  in 
the  same  manner  as  strength  and  confMctness  are  given  to 
lump  and  flax.  Tlie  idea  originated  in  a  course  of  ex- 
periments upon  the  solution  of  metals  in  acids. 

The  Prayer  Book  of  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  which, 
witli  other  valuable  efiects,  was  removed  ai  the  beginning 
of  the  French  Revolution  from  the  Scotch  College  at 
Douay,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Count  StrogonoiF,  at 
St.  Pet^ersburgh.  It  is  in  good  preservation,  and  has  in 
it  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  and  several  notes  ui 
her  own  hand-writing. 

From  an  American  paper, — Maria  Edgeworlh  is  one  of 
a  constellation  of  female  geniuses  which   now  adorn  En- 

fland,  and  illumine  the  literary  world.  She  probably 
olds  an  equal  rank  with  Jane  'laylor,  and  b  second  only 
to  Hannah  More. '  We  are  informed  that  a  brother  of 
ber's,  named  Richard  Lovcl  Edgworth,  (the  name  also  of 
their  father)  resided  a  few  years  since  in  Lancaster  or 
Chesterfield  district,  iu  this  State  (South  Carolina) ;  and 
that  his  widow  now  lives  in  Anson  county,  N.  C.  Hr 
appears  to  have  been  ao  imprudent  and  dissipated  man, 
whom  parental  authority  could  not  govern,  nor  sisterly 
affection  restrain.  Several  of  Maria's  letters  to  liini  are 
now  in  possession  of  his  widow,  who  is  said  to  be  a  worthy 
aud  amiable  woman,  in  straitened  circumstances.  This 
family  is  rendered  more  interestio;;  to  us  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  Maria  Edgeworth  is  the  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated Honora  Sncyd  (afterwards  Mrs.  E.)  w)m>  inspired 


the  unfortunate  Major  Andre  with  a  paanoa  which  .the 
was  not  permitted  to  reward.  The  feet  of  tUs  lady's 
being  the  mother  of  Miss  Edgewwth,  the  reader  will  find 
authenticated  iu  an  appendix  note  in  her  admirable  trea- 
tise ou  female  education,  where  she  corrects  an  illej^l  Bit- 
representation  in  Miss  Seward's  monody  on  the  death  of 
Major  Andre. — Mr.  £.  fouuded  a  towa  in  N.  C.  at  the 
bead  of  the  navigati(»  of  the  Pedeer,  which  in  hoaor  of 
Maria's  mother,  is  named  Sneydsborough. 

Mbteoroloot. — The  present  mildness  of  the  season. 
naturally  calls  forth  our  attention  ;  and  we  are  inclined  too 
frequently  to  declare,  there  has  not  been  a  similar  season. 
Tiie  buds  of  the  ivhitethom  are  in  many  places  burst,  and 
some  leaves  on  young  shoots  are  expaaded. 

The  following  is  the  slate  of  the  Theimometer  from 
Thursday,  the  13th,  to  this  memiog. 

Friday,  14tb        Hi(bcst  54       LswfSt  41 

Saturday,  15tb      43        34 

Snnday,  16lh         51         35 

Monday,  irih        48        34 

Tiinday,  IStll       53        4« 

WedncMlay,  19tb 48        34 

Tbunday,  20th      54        3S 

The  range  of  the  Barometer,  from  30,  40.  to  29,  &S, 
We  fear  the  effect  of  tlie  storm  of  Saturday,  the  lith, 
about  midnight,  when  it  hailed,  rained,  and  snowed  vio- 
lently from  W.  by  N.  has  been  severely  felt, 

PARISIAN  CRITICISMS. 

"  Ever  since  Messrs.  Fiev4e  and  Chateaubriaad  have  beea 
condemned  to  politics,  the  dominion  of  Romance  has 
been  decidedly  abandoned  to  the  fair  sex.  It  is  a  fief  held 
by  the  distaff,  an  estate  descended  to  heirs  female.  Its 
new  possessors  cultivate  it  with  ardour  and  success. 
Great  Britain  is  distinguished  for  diis  class  of  literatara. 
In  London  there  is  no  girl  of  good  femily  who  caaBot 
arrange  an  intrigue  or  dress  up  a  romance.  The  fecundity 
of  their  imagination  has  only  been  surpassed  by  that  of 
Madame  de  Genlis,  who,  supported  by  her  ninety  voluiMs, 
raises  a  haughty  head  above  her  rivals,  caressing  with  ooe 
hand  her  charming  Battuecat,  and  with  the  other  her 
interetting  Alpkonto,  or  the  Katmral  Son. 

Tlie  family  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  romaace  is 
innumerable  among  our  neighbours.  These  children  of 
Old  England  are  not  all  successful  in  the  world  ;  they  are, 
as  well  as  the  vulgar,  subject  to  the  caprices  of  fortune. 
Those  are  most  lucky  which  fell  intp  the  bands  of  soaie 
good  translator  who  dresses  them  elegantly,  and  places 
tliein  in  a  state  to  make  an  honorable  figure  in  the  diaw- 
ing-rooin  or  boudoir.  This  service,  a  French  Lady,  well 
known  fur  her  amiable  disposition  and  talents,  has  render- 
ed to  a  romance  by  Miss  Jane  Porter,  entitled:  Tie 
Pastor'*  Fireside.  Miss  Jane  Porter,  whose  Romance  of 
the  Seoltith  Chiefs  is  so  justly  esteemed  in  England,  will 
doubtless  rejoice  that  the  Pastor's  Fire-tide,  has  tempted 
the  elegant  pen  of  Madame  Elizabeth  de  Bon. 

ThiM  Lady  has  herself  recently  published  a  collection 
of  French  novels,  in  two  volumes,  entitled:  let  Dome 
SiicUs.  These  novels  justly  merit  the  success  they  have 
experienced.  The  manners- of  the  difltorent  ages  are  faith- 
fully and  agreeably  delineated.  Each  of  the  novels  is  a 
little  Romance  conceived  and  executed  with  talent.  There 
is  variety  in  the  characters,  and  even  in  the  -style,  which 
is  modified  by  the  diflSsrent  periods,  and  which  is  neither 
wanting  in  facility  aor  correctness." 
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M.'DR  Pradt. — ^Th«  prolific  pen  of  the  Ex-Archbish(^ 
•of  Maiines  has  just  completed  another  work,  calculated  to 
excite  great  attention  at  the  present  moment;  intituled 
"  On  the  Colonies,  and  the  present  Revolution  in  America." 
This  is  not  a  new  edition  of^fais  former  work,  called  "  The 
Three  Ages  of  the  Cokmies,"  which  was  published  in  1800, 
when  the  troubles  in  the  Colonies  were  beginning,  and 
which  is  now  become  extremely  scarce.  The  present  is 
a  continuation  of  that  work,  and  consists  of  two  lai^e 
octavo  volumes. 

AOBICULTURAI,  Hint.— M.  Tessier,  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Agriculture,  recommends  the 
Ivft  bean  called  /«vc  de  imarais,  in  its  half  ripe  state,  as 
*D  article  of  human  subsistence. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  this  bean,  when  ground  in  a 
ipill  and  reduced  to  flour,  is  easily  mixed  with  wheat,  and, 
taken  in  a  certain  proportion  (perhaps  one  fifth),  pro- 
ddcei  a  good  and  wholesome  kind  of  bread. 

M.  Bertier,  an  experimental  farmer  in  La  Meurtbe, 
4aring  the  present  year  has  obtanied  24  hectolitres  from 
45  litres  of  seed,  planted  in  rows,  upon  ^30  acres  (60 
perches  of  ground ;)  he  has  likewise  gathered  500  double 
decalitres  in  2  hectares  ( 4  arpens )  and  at  Roville  the 
beans  are  at  present  sold  at  the  price  of  barley. 

Double  Writeb^ — A  new  improved  Double  Writer, 
«^  two  pens,  has  lately  been  constructed  by  M.  de  la 
Chtbeanssieu,  which  the  inventor  describes  as  much  su- 
perior to  the  instrument  formerly  used  for  that  purpose 
in  London,  but  which  fell  into  disuse  in  consequence  of 
tbe  extraordinary  trouble  necessary  in  its  application  to 
practical  purposes.  From  the  description  given  of  it  in 
the  Bulletin  de  la  Society  d'Eocouragement,  it  seems 
likely  to  answ«,  and  may  perhaps  be  rendered  capable 
eten  of  multiplying  copies  by  one  operation. 

Elrctricitt.— A  recent  discovery  by  Hafiy  (Annals 
of  Philosophy,  January  1817.  p.  59.)  that  certaih  varieties 
of  Electric  Calamine,  or  Silicat(»d  Zinc,  are  constantly 
electric  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  air,  may  lead 
to  some  curious  analogies  in  the  Theorv  of  Magaetiam ;  a 
theory  more  iatimateTy  coanected  with  Electricity  and 
Galvaninn,  than  the  present  fiufaioBaMe  rage  after  Cke- 
muiry  permits  our  philosophers  to  attend  to. 

Effects  of  Frost. — ^The  French  Chemists  have 
lately  been  making  experiments  on  the  eflfects  of  frost  with 
respect  to  plants.  By  their  observatiou  it  appears  that 
the  frost  is  most  destructive  after  the  sap  begias  to  rise ; 
because  the  fluid,  when  froien,  expands  «ith  a  force 
which  their  tender  structure  is  unable  to  resbt,  except  in 
those  species  whose  power  of  expansion  counteracts  that 
of  the  frozen  icicle. 

M.  Joanny,  the  provincial  Talma,  b  now  at  Nismes. 
The  Gard  Journal  states,  that  this  actor  produced  so 
great  as  eSSsct  in  Haalet,  when  he  proceeded  to  stab  the 
Kioe,  that  frightlU  screams  issued  firam  the  boxes,  and  sc 
veru  of  the  audience  made  their  escape  from  the  house. 

Sweden. — A  most  interesting  work,  for  the  lovers  of 
Hyperborean  History,  is  now  in  progress,  from  the  pen  of 
M.  Fant,  Historical  Profiessor  at  Upul ;  being  a  complete 
collection  of  all  the  chronicles,  diplomas,  and  literary  mo- 
numents of  the  middle  ages  of  the  Swedish  annals.  The 
design  originated  witA  the  fiither  of  the  dethroned  mon- 
arch, who  had  emjrfoyed  M.  Nordin,  Biahof  of  Her- 
nosend,  in  the  primary  researches,  tteoi^ont  all  the  ar- 


chives and  libraries  of  the  kingdom.  The  Bbhop  spent 
ten  years  in  his  investigations,  and  09  his  death,  the 
Ex-Kmg,  then  Prince  Royal,  presented  the  collection  to 
the  Upsal  Usiversity.  It  is  now  about  to  make  it*  ap- 
pearance under  the  auspices  of  the  present  King. 
ANTIQUARIAN  IMSCOVEBIB8. 

Rome. — The  excavations  in  the  Campo  Vacdno  and 
round  the  three  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Staior, 
be^  now  to  grow  more  interesting  as  the  phn  of  the 
building  itself  becomes  intdligiMe,  which  lay  on  the  ex- 
treme declivity  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  After  the  late  re- 
searches this  temple  will  hardly  retain  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  but  exchange  it  for  that  of  the  Temple  of  the  Dios- 
curi, which  stood  on  the  Palatine  Mount,  llie  plan  of 
ancient  Rome  (fixed  in  tlM  wall  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol), 
can  decide  nothing  here,  becaase  it  is  defective  exactly  at 
this  place.  To  judge  by  the  Lions'  heads,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Cornice  of  the  three  celebrated  piikrs  now  existii^, 
and  which  served  to  mark  the  channels  by  which  the  rain- 
water ran  off,  those  three  Columns  were  situated  on  one 
side  of  the  building.  The  front  of  the  Temple  looked 
towards  that  of  Antonios  and  Faustiaa.  llie  Via  Sacia 
ran  close  by  the  Temple,  and  was  there  joined  by  another 
side  street,  the  pavement  of  which  has  been  discovered.  On 
the  sub-basement  were  pilasters,  each  of  which  served  as' 
the  base  of  an  upper  column.  The  Temple  (that  is  the 
foot  of  the  columns)  may  h^e  been  about  20  feet  above 
the  Via  Sncra,  by  whicb  thir  trinmphant  Generals  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Capitol.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  ftagmeat  of 
the  Fasti  Coasulares  was  found,  which  fiUt  up  some 
chasass  of  those  already  know%  and  corrects  tbeas ;  the 
cooaab  inscribed  upon  it  beloafc  to  the  republican  teta  near- 
ly between  the  years  290  and  300,  from  the  buildkig  of  the 
city,  to«(prds  the  tiaiea  of  the  Decemvirs,  as  the  very 
learned  Sigaor  Borghese  has  shewn  in  an  Enaj  on  tlie 
satrject. 

On  the  9th  of  January  the  Pope  went  in  peraoa  to  the 
Campo  Vaccino,  where  a  fine  bust  of  Cicero  was  dug  i^k 
in  hb  presence. 

Mr.  Henry  Hope  has  purchased  the  beantifai  statue  of 
Psyche,  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Tborwaldsoa. 

The  Villa  Malhei  ooatinaes  to  be  enriched  by  new 
monumeats  of  the  arts,  by  the  case  of  its  new  proprietor, 
the  Priace  of  Peace.  The  Priacess  Alerija,  bb  daaghter, 
has  passed  seme  days  there,  to  esiaiaiae  the  resuha  of  the 
new  excavations.  Sarcophagi,  urns,  vases,  bas-reliefs,  all 
are  of  the  greatest  beauty,  aad  enhance  the  valae  of  thb 
viUa,  which  has  abeady  so  OHmy  recommeadatioBs  in  th^ 
eyes  of  amateurs.  * 

THE  STUART  PAPERS. 

Rome,  Jan.  10,  I817.— "  Latterly  the  Stuart  ^pers 
have  been  the  chief  subject  of  conversation  here.  The  whole 
of  those  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Car- 
dinal York,  fermi^  a  Supplement  probably  to  those  in 
the  Sootoh  Coil^e  at  Paris,  had  been  traced  and  pur- 
chased by  a  Scotch  gentieman  of  the  naaw  ofi  Watson,  a 
resident  here  darJag  part  of  the  Iwtt  waiv  They  haw 
since  been  seemed  and  seabd  by  order  of  Government ; 
the  person  from  whom-  they  were  purchased  is  arrested, 
and  at  this  moment  a  Papal-  Gtnt  tfArnu*  keeps  guard  ia 
the  house.  Myself  and had  a  short  view  of  them  be- 
fore they  were  seized,  in  company  with  Mr.  ■  and 
Lord .    How  the  papers  first  got  oat  of  the  cabinets 
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of  the  Cardinal  I  have  not  beard ;  but  they  came  into  the 
poBsession  of  Tassoni,  auditor  of  the  Pope,  and  were  con- 
fidentially entrusted  to  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Lussi. 
Watson  heard  of  this,  and,  after  assuring  himself  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  information,  applied  for  them  to  the 
Priest.  Lussi  required  the  permission  of  Tassoni,  and  it 
u  understood,  that  by  weilAlirected  douceurs  bis  concur- 
rcBce  was  obtained.  A  receipt  was  given  for  two  hun- 
dred crowns,  and  the  papers  secured  in  Watson's  lodgings. 
The  new  possessor  of  them  talked  and  would  take  no  ad- 
vice. The  circumstance  at  length  transpired.  Tassoni 
regretted  the  affair,  and  appUed  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale, 
who  interfen.d,  em  the  ground  of  a  fraudulent  misrepre- 
sentation by  Lussi.  The  latter  and  tlie  papers  were  imme- 
diately seized.  This  is  the  entericnr  state  of  the  case :  what 
other  motives  may  have  prevailed  in  the  afiair  is  sliU  a 
matter  of  discussion." 

NEAPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE. 
Mr.  Barh^ja  en|aged  to  rebuild  this  edifice,  after  its 
cooflagratioD,  at  his  own  expent-e.  within  a  year,  and  also 
to  provide  it  with  every  thing  necessary,  on  the  condition 
of  having  his  privilege  to  keep  a  gaming-house,  prolonged 
for  five  years.  He  has  kept  his  word.  Nicolini,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  able  artists,  directed  the  architecture, 
and  the  interior  construction,  in  which  various  improve- 
ments and  ornaments  were  introduced,  according  to  the 
model  of  the  most  celebrated  Theatres  in  Europe.  An 
hundred  and  forty-two  boxe»,  without  the  gallery,  (which 
forms  the  sixth  tier,)  run  round  the  Theatre,  besides  the 
eif^lit  boxes  of  the  Proscenium,  between  handsome  Corin- 
tiiian  pilasters,  (or  half  columns,)  which  support  an  elegant 
arch.  The  external  ornaments  are  all  in  bas-relief,  gold  or 
silver,  on  a  white  ground.  The  inside  of  the  boxes, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  partition,  and 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  Italian  Theatres,  serve 
their  possessor  as  rooms  for  company,  is  dark  blue.  On 
the  ceiling,  Guiseppe  Camerani,  an  artist  of  this  city,  has 
painted  Apollo  presenting  to  Minerva  and  the  Muses,  the 
most  distinguished  Poets  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 
The  principal  curtain,  by  the  same  artist',  represents  Jupi- 
ter sending  from  Olympus  a  beam  of  light  on  the  Genius 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  whose  shield  is  the  bust  of 
King  Ferdinand.  Minerva  presenU  to  this  Genius  the 
Provinces  of  the  Kingdom,  allegorically  represented— 
Commerce,  Agriculture,  Plenty,  and  Justice  seem  prepar- 
hig  to  crown  the  Monarch.  The  river  Gods,  Sebeto  on 
one  side,  and  Trinacria  on  the  other,  complete  the  picture. 
The  curtain  let  down  between  the  acts  represents  a  race 
Of  Cupids.  The  boxes,  pit,  &c.  may  contain  in  all  2500 
spectators.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  new  Theatre, 
(and  thb  problem  in  architecture  has  never  been  satis- 
&ctorily  solved,)  is  not  so  harmonious  as  the  old  one, 
which  the  deceased  Paesiello  declared  to  be  the  first  hi 
the  world  in  this  respect.  Some  persons  attribute  this  to 
the  orchestra  lying  lower,  which  was  done  that  the  specta- 
tors in  the  pit  might  see  better. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS. 

MARTIN  HEINRICH  KLAPEOTH. 
Tax  first  day  of  the  new  year  was  distinguished  by  the  death 
<»f  this  celebrated  chemist,  who  has  been  for  many  years  con- 
sidered as  the  first  ii)  his  department  of  science  in  Germany, 
and  whose  merits  have  been  universally  lecognixed  both  at 


home  and  abroad.  He  died  in  tlie  74tb  year  of  bis  Me,  with 
hit  faculties  and  activity  unimpaired  and  uudiminisbed,  though 
Baron  Schuckmann,  Minister  of  State,  bad  for  a  year  past 
forbidden  biro  to  read  lectures,  in  order  to  spare  bis  health. 
He  enjoyed  all  the  esteem  and  employments,  which  a  just  ai^-' 

Kreciation  of  his  merit  bad  procured  as  Chief  Counsellor  of  the 
ledical  Department  in  Prussia,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
Red  Eagle,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Beriin,  and  of  almost 
all  the  learned  Societies  iii  Europe.  He  had  also  fonnerly 
received  from  the  French  Institute  one  of  the  very  few  places 
which  it  had  to  confer  on  foreigners.  In  his  branch  of  science 
he  had  served  from  the  lowest  rank,  and  rose  by  his  merit  to 
the  higliest.  He  was  free  fixim  the  disease  of  the  Germans, 
the  vain  spirit  of  speculation  and  system-buiiding;  and  waa 
therefore  chiefly  a  practical  chemist,  but  was  for  that  very 
reason  more  certMn  and  usefid,  as  he  was  uot  blinded  by  any 
previously  adopted  hypothesis. 

He  was  horn  Dec.  1, 1743,  at  Wernigerode,  on  the  Han.  His 
parents  beiiig  in  but  moderate  circumstances,  his  education 
was  very  defecUve,  and  be  was  obliged  to  retrieve  it  at  a  later 
period.  He  applied  to  pharmacy,  and  particularly  to  the  labo- 
ratory, and  by  his  gniitts  and  the  instructioiw  of  the  once 
celebrated  Markgraff  in  Berlin,  in  whose  laboratory  he  was 
engaged,  he  succeeded  so  far,  that  he  was  considered  as  the 
leader  of  the  practical  chemists,  and  was  generally  called  the 
German  Fourcroy.  llit^orte  as  a  chemist  consisted  partly  in 
a  happy  talent  of  combination,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  auxiliary  sciences,  partly  in  s 
miick  and  judicious  view  and  diagnosis  of  bodies,  partly,  aud 
this  in  a  very  great  degree,  in  his  incredible  readiness,  pre- 
cision, and  neatness  in  making  cxperimenta.  If  he  met  with 
any  thing  new,  he  rested  neither  day  nor  night  till  he  had 
analysed  it,  and  decompounded  it  into  its  least  elements.  The 
deceased  Karsten  was  enabled,  only  through  his  experiments^ 
to  introduce  a  more  exact  classification.  Klaproth*s  writings 
are  extremely  numerous:  he  contributed  to  a  great  many 
Journals,  and  was  acquainted  with  all  the  new  discoveries, 
researches,  and  discussions  in  his  branch  of  science,  all  over 
Europe.  He  assisted  in  revising  the  useful  Dictionaries  of 
Green,  John,  &c.;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Wolf,  published 
himself  one  of  the  most  approved  Chemical  Dictionaries,  a  s^ 
cond  supplementary  volume  to  which  appeared  last  year.  Many 
of  his  essays  and  lectures  were  translated  into  English,  French 
and  Italian,  and  so  made  known  abroad.  Of  his  various  dis- 
coveries and  analyses,  we  need  but  mention  the  Zirconium, 
Telluriiun,'ntaniuro,  Uranium,  the  Analysis  of  MeteoricStones» 
&c.  His  eminent  merits  as  a  roan  of  science  were  heightened  by 
the  uprightness  and  imaflfected  simplicity  of  his  character.  The 
esteem  which  he  enjoyed  w^s  clearly  expressed  at  his  funeral 
on  the  5th  of  January,  which  was  followed  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  letters,  and  the  most  respectable  characters 
in  Berlin,  in  38  carriages.  He  has  left  considerable  property ; 
a  son,  Heinrich  Julius  von  Klaproth,  celebrated  for  his  travels 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language;  and,  very  accom- 
plished daughters,  one  of  whom  is  married  to  Mr.  Abichi, 
Counsellor  of  the  department  of  the  Mines,  resembling  the 
^Unnary  Courts.  But,  that  which  excited  so  much  regret  at  the 
death  of  Karsten  and  Wildenow,  he,  too,  has  occasioned, 
having  left  no  scholar  entirely  formed  by  himself,  as  the  heir 
of  his  knowledge  and  views. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

THE  IDEALS. 
ntOM   THE  OERMAN   OF  SCHILLER 

1. 
So  I  wilt  thoQ  AitUea  from  me  part 
WiUi  all  thy  fiiiry  dreams  of  joy  i 
With  all  that  sootb'd  or  pain'd  my  heart. 
With  all  inexorably  fly  ? 
Can  noaght  thy  fleeting  coorse  detain, 
Oh  I  of  my  life  the  golden  prima? 
In  vain— thy  waves  descend  aiaaia 
Down  to  the  galpb  of  endless  Time. 
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Fkded  those  Son*,  whoie  cheering  ny 
lUam'd  ioTooth  my  pleasing  road ; 
The  Fair  Ideals  fled  away, 
At  which  my  heart  with  rapture  glow'd.    ■ 
No  more  the  sweet  belief  is  mine, 
In  beings,  creatures  of  my  dream; 
That  dream  so  lovely,  so  dirine, 
Dispell'd  by  Troth's  onpitying  b««m! 

As  snppliant  once  in  fiut  embrace 
Pvgmalion,  longing,  clasp'd  the  stone. 
Till  on  the  marble's  ice-cold  face 
Warmth,  life,  sensation,  ardent  shone; 
So  did  I  throw  niy  youth-strung  arms 
Round  Nature's  form,  and  eager  prcst. 
Till  she  began  to  breathe,  to  warm, 
Against  the  Poet's  throbbing  breast. 

4. 
Sharing  each  wish  that  in  me  bnm'd. 
The  silent  Nymph  responsive  knew 
To  meet  each  thought.  Love's  kiu  retnm'd, 

To  my  heartis  thrilling  pulses  true 

Then  liv'd  for  me  the  Tree,  the  Rosa ; 
For  me  the  crystal  fountain  flow'd ; 
By  my  life's  cheering  influence  warm'd. 
The  LiftUu  with  seuMttion  glow'd. 

5. 
The  narrow  breast,  with  mighty  foroe 
Expanding,  sought  a  boundless  sphere ; 
Eager  to  rush  in  word  and  deed. 
On  fiuicy-painted  life's  career. 
How  lovely  was  this  world  then  seen ! 
As  in  the  bnd  it  lay  coneeal'd ; 
Alas !  bow  little  is  reveal'd. 
That  little,  ah  I  how  scant  and  mean ! 

6. 
While  conscious  vigor  fired  his  breast, 
Vncheck'd  by  care,  anchill'd  by  fear, 
In  fhncy's  sweet  illnsions  blest. 
How  msh'd  the  yonth  on  life's  career ! 
Far  as  Creation's  palest  Star, 
Borne  on  her  Eaple  wing  he  soar'd. 
Nought  was  so  high,  and  nought  so  flu-. 
But  with  her  aid  his  search  explor'd. 

7. 
Haw  lightly  was  he  onward  home  I 
What  for  Ins  strength  too  ardnous  found  I 
As  roll'd  the  splendid  car  of  life 
How  duiced  Oie  airy  Ooardians  round ! 
Ijove,  flatrring,  came  in  smiling  prime. 
Fortune  her  gulden  wreaths  dispuy'd; 
Olory,  with  starry  crown  snbrime, 
And  Truth  in  Phocbns'  beams  array 'd. 

8. 
But  half  the  course  was  scarcely  run. 
When  lo !  tli' attendants  proved  nntnie; 
Gradual  they  tnm'd  their  step*  aside. 
And,  fill  thless,  one  by  one  withdrew. 
With  winged  spred,  first  Fortune  fled ; 
Sricnc*  coneeal'd  her  heavenly  forais ; 
Donbt's  sable  clouds  malignant  spread. 
And  veil'd  Truth's  radiant  Sun  ia  storms. 

9. 
I  saw  the  sacred  wreaths  of  fame 
Upon  the  vulgar  brow  profan'd  ; 
Ahu  I  too  soon  Love's  tender  flow'r 
In  the  first  bloom  of  beauty  wan'd. 
And  still  more  silent,  still  more  drear. 
The  rough  and  arduous  pathway  givw. 
While  scarce  across  the  gloomy  road, 
Hope  a  fiunt  glimmering  twihght  threw  I 

10. 
Of  all  the  noisy  daxiling  train, 
Whose  lova  was  constant  to  the  close  i 
Who  still  consoles  my  every  pain. 
And  fallows  to  my  last  repose  ? 
Oh !  Friendship !  'tis  thy  gentle  hand, 
"Tis  thou  that  bealest  every  wound. 


Tliat  willing  shar'st  life's  weary  load. 
Thou  whom  I  early  sought  and  foimd. 

11. 
And  she  who  loves  with  her  to  join, 
Like  her  can  still  the  passions'  noise ; 
Cahu  Application,  never  tir'd, 
Who  slow  creates,  but  ne'er  destrojn : 
Who,ofEtrmily  the  frame. 
Slow  adding  grain  to  grain,  nprears. 
Yet  fVom  the  mighty  debt  of  time 
Erases  minutes,  days,  and  years ! 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  LEAllNED  SOCIETIES, 
DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN. 

OxFoan.— IJtUe  academic  business,  worthy  of  notice,  daring 
the  past  week.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Lowe,  M.  A.  of  BraMen-Nme, 
elected  Fellow  of  that  Society. 

Cambeidob.— The  Address  to  His  Royal  Highness  thePrincc 
Regent,  was  presented  on  Wednesday,  at  Carlton  House,  in 
the  usual  academic  form,  by  a  most  numerous  assemblage  of 
all  the  rank  and  learning  of  the  University,  and  most  graciously 
received. 

The  Rev.  J.  Powell  tomroenced  his  course  of  Lectures  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Asricukure,  on  Friday  the  91st 
instant,  atone  o'clock :  tliey  will  becontinued  every  Wednesday 
and  Friday  during  the  Lent  and  Easter  Terms. 

The  Marquis  Graham,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose, 
is  admitted  of  Trinity  College. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.  D.  of  Jews  College, 
Professor  of  Mineralogy,  was  unanimously  elected  Librarian  of 
this  University,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Rev,  J.  Davies,  B.  O. 

FaEKCH  iHSTiTOTE.-^In  addition  to  the  Englisli  Philosophers 
mentioned  in  our  last,  as  Corresponding  Members,  we  have  to 
record,  that  Colonel  W.  Mudge,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  is  elected  a  Corresponding  Member 
in  the  Department  of  Astronomy,  expressly  on  account  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  the  Institute  hold  his  scienti&c  la- 
bours in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  England  and  Wales. 

M.  M.  Biot  and  Arago  are  deputed  by  the  Institute,  to  co- 
0]>enite  with  a  deputation  from  the  British  Royal  Society,  and 
with  the  conductors  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey,  in  deter- 
mining the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  at-  severtd  points 
from  the  northern  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Great  firilmiu. 
It  is  expected  that  the  operations  will  commence  at  the 
Orkneys  in  April  or  May. 

The  Royal  Academy  op  fine  Aiits  at  Paris  was  occupied  at 
the  last  sitting  of  the  Institute,  in  forming  a  list  of  candidates 
for  the  place  of  Honorary  Academician,  vacant  by  the  death 
ot  Count  de  Vaudreuil.  A  committee  chosen  from  the  de- 
partments of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  engravkie  and 
musical  compositioii,  is  appointed  immediately  to  furnisntbe 
list.    The  candidates  are  iinderstoiid  to  be  very  numerous. 

The  Academy  will  also  nominate  a  successor  to  Monsigny, 
from  a  list  of  composers  to  be  presiented  by  the  musicalde- 
partment.  It  is  said  that  the  names  of  Messrs.  Boyeldieu, 
Catel,  Plantadoand,Nicoloi  are  inscribed  in  this  list. 

ThvIiiSTiTOTiON  Foa  Blibd  Cbildbeb  at  Paris  held,  a  few 
days  ago,  a  preparatory  sitting.  The  labours  and  exercises  of 
the  pupils  excited  t.he  most  liveljjr  interest,  and  proved  a  subject 
of  admiration  to  the  numerous  visitors  who  were  present.  One 
of  them,  by  mere  force  of  memory,  resolved  mathematical 
problems  of  such  diffictilty,  as  to  create  general  astonish- 
ment. Others  underwent  examinations  on  the  living  and 
dead  languages,  and  were  questioned  concerning  the  sciences 
of  Astronomy  and  Geography.  They  all  gave  proofs  of  a^ga- 
city  and  talent  highly  useful  to  them  in  their  unfortunate  situ- 
ations. 


FINE  ARTS. 

RsviBW  of  the  work*  tf  the  Brki$k  Arlitltat  the  BritiA  la- 
tHtutwn,  contimied.  Mr.  Geokge  Jobes  has  nine  pictures  ia 
this  exhibition,  all  indicative  of'impioveaient.  His  interiors 
are  painted  wiu  taste  and  vigour ;  but  would  have  a  still  better 
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effect  with  a  greater  breadth  of  middle  tint  and  a  more  open 
diffusion  of  light.  Of  his  small  landscapes,  his  cottage  near 
Oxford, owing  to  the  breadth  of  lieht  and  local  colour,is  the  most 
pleaoing.  His  three  Battles  of  Waterloo  are  well  conceived 
and  cleverly  painted.  His  "  Aieention  of  the  Prophets"  does 
credit  to  his  genius;  but  does  not  sufficiently  mark  the  striking 
features  of  the  story.  We  see  nothing  of  the  yawning  earth- 
quake, and  b\ii  a  single  fragment  to  mark  the  falling  city.  We 
miss  the  terrible  and  sublime.  The  landscape  is  boldly  com- 
posed fur  a  general  composition,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  local 
for  the  history,  and  the  general  tone  u/ory.  It  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  Artist's  idea  of  lurid  colouring.  Of  Mr.  Collins's 
three  pict\ires, "  An  argtment  at  Ike  Spring,"  was  exhibited  at 
Somtfset  House ;  of  the  other  two,  "  The  preparing  for'  a  voy- 
ne,"  is  well  coloured  and  the  general  execution  firm  and  broad. 
The  scene  is  picturesque;  the  shallow  water  on  the  fore- 
grouad,  the  sky  and  distant  vessels,  are  painted  with  great  truth 
and  spirit.  The  bull  and  sails  of  the  vessel,  in  the  middle 
^Touud,  form  a  bold  mellow  mass.  The  boy,  in  the  blue  frock, 
IS  in  a  good  taste,  and  the  archness  of  his  companion,  well  ex- 
pressed ;  but  the  fort-thtrtentd  limb  is  of  an  ill  form,  and  the 
foot,  tgr  its  uagracioin  length,  offends  the  eye  in  a  conspicuous 
part  «f  the  picture.  The  model,  a  couple  of  hours'  work,  and 
the  skiUul  pencil  of  this  improving  Artist,  will  put  all  to  rights 
here.  "  The  young  cottager's  first  purchase,"  by  the  same 
painter,  fully  maintains  the  reputation  which  he  obtained  by 
liis  "  Shriwf  Bot/t  at  Cromer."  The  penciling,  colouring,  selec- 
tion of  oMects,  composition  and  drawing,  are  equally  felicitous. 
The  playful  innocence  of  the  little  girl  is  well  marked  by  her 
action ;  and  the  pure  taste  and  feeling  of  the  whole,  render  this 
specimen  an  enviable  acouisition.  In  Ma.  R.  T.  Bome'i  "  cot- 
tage door  in  Switzerland,*'  the  figure  of  the  young  female  is 
designed  with  simple  grace  and  sensibility:  the  half  shadows 
on  oer  face  are  delicately  flowing  and  transparent.  The  old 
woman  in  the  interior,  the  vine,  basket  of  fruit,  and  child,  are 
introduced  with  taste;  but  a  touch  or  two  of  the  pencil  are  ne- 
cessary to  take  off  from  the  width  and  rotundity  of  the  latter. 
The  carnations  in  his  "  Lady  with  her  attendants  in  the  bath," 
•te  clear  and  healthy:  the  light  is  of  a  fine  breadth,  and  the 
figures  well  grouped ;  but  some  of  the  naked  forms  want  a 
graceful  flow  and  roundness;  although,  altogether,  the  picture 
IS  cleverly  composed  and  richly  coloured. 

The  "judgment  of  Daniel,*  an  historical  composition,  15  feet 
8  Inches  high  by  90  feet  6  inches  wide,  by  W.  Bkockedon. 
This  is,  certainly,  one  of  the  most  important  pictures  in  the 
present  exhibition.  The  single  circumstance  of  an  attempt 
to  cover  a  larze  canvas,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  proof  of 
genius;  but  under  all  the  grievous  discouragement  of  historical 
painting,  it  is,  in  this  instance,  undeniably  a  meritorious  proof 
of  courage  and  disinterested  devotion.  We  never  even  heard 
the  name  of  this  young  artist  before.  This  is  the  first  of  his 
performances,  which  we  have  sees ;  and  we  congratulate  him, 
and  the  lovers  of  the  British  School,  on  the  success  of  his  re- 
sdute  adventure.  It  is  eviden^  at  once,  that  he  has  employed 
his  Chiaro-Scuro,  as  a  subordinate  instrument,  to  bhew  his 
actors;  not  erouped  his  actors  in  fantastic  masses,  to  shew  off 
*  striking  eiwct  of  Chiaro-Scwo.  His  picture  proves,  that  he 
made  the  sentiment,  characters,  expression  and  incidents  of 
bb  story,  his  primary  consideration.  The  figure  of  Daniel  is 
well  introdocea,  and  the  folds  of  his  drapery  few  and  simple. 
The  acti(>n  of  severe  reproof  and  condemnation  is  justly  mark- 
ed by  his  raised  arms,  and  the  expression  of  his  head.  The 
back  figure,  naked  to  the 'waist,  who,  with  two  more,  has 
seised  one  of  the  elders,  is  cleverly  designed :  and  the  confusion, 
rage  and  despair  in  the  countenance  of  uie  condemned  criminal, 
are  expressed  with  truth  and  energy.  These  four  figures  are  ju- 
diciously contrasted  and  grouped.  On  the  other  side  of  Daniel, 
Smannah  is  in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  and  accompanied  by 
her  parents  and  relations.  Her  figure  is  graceful  and  the  eii- 
pression  of  her  raised  eyes  and  countenance,  tliat  of  thanks- 
giviiig.  There  is  a  youthful  elegance  in  the  person  of  her 
twsbuid :  hb  eastern  costumeis  tastefiilly  dbpoked,  and  the  ex- 


pression of  his  attitude  and  countenance  finely  marked.  The  bead 
of  her  mottMH',  bowing  in  bumble  mtitude  to  God,  is  well  con- 
ceived. Her  fiither  is  seen  in  profile,  and  bb  figure  b  more  • 
vehicle  of  effect  than  expression.  Susannah's  child  and  the 
young  kneeling  female,  who  holds  her,  are  well  designed  i  but 
the  features  of  the  latter  are  crowded  too  close ,  which,  with  her 
very  low  forehead,  gives  a  JV«aeA  titllenesM  to  her  cbaiBcter. 

The  head  of  the  Rabbi  behind  her,  in  deep  riiade,  is  painted 
with  a  strong  expression  of  anxious  solicitude  and  vigor  of 
effect.  The  five  heads  on  the  other  side  of  Daniel,  ate  skilfully 
varied.  The  figures  behind,  bearing  off  the  other  Elder  to  es^ 
cution,  are  kept  in  excellent  subordination.  The  roountainoiw 
distances  and  sky  are  in  a  broad  s^le.  The  architecture  is 
ponderous,  but  not  devoid  of  grandeur.  The  whole  composi- 
tion bears  evidence  of  deep  thinking,  sound  taste,  science  and 
powers  of  invention.  The  penciling  is  careful ;  the  drawing 
diligently  studied ;  the  colouring  sober,  and  the  general  e&ct 
grave  and  tianauil.  The  principle  of  the  light,  shadow  and 
colour  is  just;  nut  perhaps  the  quantity  of  eool  colourt  might 
bear  some  addition:  some  more  deep-toned  blue,  emenld 
green,  and  purple,  in  the  draperies,  with  some  difiiisive  gleams 
of  light  on  the  sky,  distances  and  near  aceeasaries,  would 
heighten  the  general  effect,  without  disturbing  ita  hbtorical  so- 
briety. The  artist  does  well  to  consult  nature;  for  without  a 
judicious  study  of  nature,  there  can  be  no  excellence  in  art. 
He  has  been  fortunate  in  his  selections ;  but  from  kis  anxious 
following  of  his  model,  the  heads  of  Daniel  and  Susannah,  al- 
though cleverly  painted,  have  not  a  sufficiency  of  tatterm  cba» 
racter.  There  is  an  English  lotelineu  in  her  face,  which  may 
almost  excuse  a  young  painter's  unwillingness  to  fall  into  any 
historical  devbtion  from  so  nttiactive  a  model .  W.  C. 


THE  DRAMA. 

As  the  celebrated  Tragedians,  Betterton,  Garritk,  Barry,  Mos- 
sop,  Henderson  and  Cooke,  were,  by  nature,  unfitted  for  certain 
characters,  Kemble  and  Kean  are,  also,  subjected  to  a  similar 
limitation.  It  is  a  professional  injury  to  a  performer,  however 
eminent,  to  compliment  him  with  the  praise  of  capabilities, 
which  never  fell  to  the  share  of  any  one  actor.  Doctor  Johniou 
observed  that,  by  placing  the  merits  of  Pope's  Man  of  Rosa 
on  the  basis  of  truth,  he  had  made  his  fame  more  permanent. 
We  do  not  conceive  that  any  of  our  remarks  can  have  a  similar 
effect  on  the  well-eamed  fame  of  Mr.  Kean ;  but  we  may  hope 
that,  by  marking  bis  excellences,  and  the  extent  of  his  versatile 
powers,  some  of  those,  who  go  to  the  Theatre  with  a  prejudice 
and  return  with  a  disposition  to  cavil,  may  he  induced  to  judge 
more  justly  of  this  admirable  performer.  No  actor,  in  our 
time,  has  turned  to  so  great  an  account  his  share  of  natural  ad- 
vantages, or  more  largely  compensated  by  the  energies  of  hi% 
mind  for  the  absence  of  certain  requbites.  His  command  over 
our  sympathies  is  less  the  result  of  a  cast  of  countenance  than 
of  a  combination  of  powers.  His  vijgor  of  expression  is  gene- 
rally produced  by  the  pregnant  meaning  of  the  whole  man ;  and 
his  Strang  conception  of  his  author.  We  have  had  several 
portraits  of  him,  but  none  sufficiently  impmsive.  His  features, 
singly  considered,  are  not  such  as  an  artist  would  choose  for 
an  hutorical  agent.  But  his  aspect,  especially  in  a  front  view, 
is  peculiarly  interesting;  and.  when  seconded  by  bis  voice  and 
action,  well  adapted,  not  only  to  the  more  violent  passions, 
but  to  urbanity,  thoughtfutness,  and  gentle  melancholy.  The 
curl  of  bis  lip  in  emotion,  is  not  favorable  for  tenderness :  and 
his  voice  is  not  well  suited  to  the  melting  accents  of  love ;  but  it 
is  capable  of  much  inflection  in  the  lower  tones;  and  clear, 
harmonious  and  solemn  in  level  dblogue  or  soliloquy.  It  is 
not  of  a  sufficient  compass  for  bb  fine  conceptions  or  feelings ; 
and  when  raised,  often  falls  into  bostrseness,  early  in  the  course 
of  an  evening's  performance.  Although  his  person  b  pleasing, 
his  want  of  licight  and  commanding  figure,  bis  gait,  counte- 
nance, and  fiumliar  modes  of  expression,  render  nim  inferior 
to  Kemble  in  characters  of  heroism,  grandeur  and  miyesty:  bus 
he  possesses  requisites  which,  where  digni^  and  grandeur  i 
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not  Mimtial,  toM^  bin  to  exercise  an  astonishing  control 
over  an  andiencr.  Those,  who  koow  him  in  piivate  hfe,  speak 
of  him  aa  an  a&clianatQ  hui^nd  wai  father;  and  he  is  so  far 
from  being  of  a  dose  or  elooaiy  dispositioD,  that  he  has  incurred 
a  chargs  of.  imprudent  ftankness  and  unreserve  in  his  social 
circle.  Notwithstanding  these  traits  of  a  icindlv  and  open  tem- 
p«r,  he  excels  in  cbaracUrs  of  a  very  opposite  description;  and 
even  surpasses  KemUe  is  the  fierce  and  dark  colouring  of  tlie 
evil  Mssions.  To  this  we  may  justly  notice  an  exception  in 
Mecielh,  who  was  not  naturally  bi.d  or  cruel.  Ambition,  joined 
to  what  he  deemed  the  supernatural  excitements  of  the  Weird 
Siiten,  and  the  remorseless  j^ingsof  his  aspiring  consort, 
proved,  the  temptations,  which  first  led  him  to  step  from  the 
path  of  loyalty  and  justice,  into  treason  and  midnight  murder. 
His  murders  are  not  committed  upon  his  own  kindred ;  and 
his  worst  eti'ilt  is  followed  by  tome  compunctious  visitings  of 
nature.  Tnereisalso  an  idea  of  martial  dignity  and  royalty, 
connected  with  his  person.  Kemble  has,  from  all  these  circum- 
stances, the  superiority  in  this  character.  On  the  contrary, 
nature  bad  set  a  stamp  of  deformity  on  the  person  of  King 
Richard  III.,  and,  although  none  of  the  admirers  of  mere 
nafmrt,  and  nature  alone,  have  contended  for  a  crook-backed  or 
mishapen  legged  representative  of  his  soldierly  prowess  and 
royalty;  they  affect  a  degree  of  artificial  deformity;  and,  with 
perfect  propriety,  dispense  with  grandeur  of  person  in  his  re- 
preaoBtative.  Through  all  Gloucester's  fiue-spun  hypocrisy,  the 
settled  bloodiness  of  bis  mind  breaks  into  a  cruel  and  scoffing 
alacrity,  when  gratifyine  his  appetite  for  blood.  The  murders 
of  Prince  Edward  and  King  Henry  are  accompanied  by  cir- 
cumstances of  atrocious  inhumanity.  The  mode  in  which  be 
worked  up  bis  brother  King  Edward  on  hb  deailt-bed,  to  put 
their  brotiier,  Clarence, to  death,  was  rendered  more  detestable 
by  bis  protestations  of  love  and  pity  to  the  latter;  who  tells  his 
assassins — 

—  He  bewept  my  fortune. 

And  hugged  me  in  hit  nmu,  and  iaore  with  fit. 
That  he  would  labow  my  delivery. 
He  sends  a  jesting  annunciation  to  Hastings,  of  the  intended 
execution  of  Rivers,  Gr^y,  and  Vaugban,  as  a  joyful  provo- 
cative to  pleasure. 

«  Commend  me  to  Lord  William— tell  bim. 
His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  advers^iea 
To-morrm  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret  Castle: 
And  bid  mj  Friend,  for  joy  of  thin  good  netn. 
Give  mistress  Shore  one  gentU  kiu  the  more." 
In  a  moment  afler,  on  a  doubt  expressed  by  Buckingham,  that 
kit  Friend,  Hastings,  might  possibly  refiise  to  join  in  the  mur- 
4efof  the  two  young  Princes,  he  dooms  him  to  death  without 
hesitation,  in  this  reply—"  Chop  off  hxi  Aeotf— Man."— Imme- 
diately after,  aa  if  he  Kad  gained  an  appetite  l^  these  slaugh- 
terous thoughts,  he  cries  out 

«  Come  let  us  mf  betimes,  that  afterwards 
Wemay  rffgestourcomptotsinsomeform." — 
Hastings'  accusation,  iieatence,  and  death,  are  things  of  a  mo- 
ment ;  the  prologue  to  another  imagitet.    He  gives  the  bloody 
order  with  graed v  haste ; 

"  Q^M<A  Am  Aen^nowby  Saint  Paul,  I  swear, 
1  will  not  dine,  until  I  lee  the  some — 
Level  and  Catesby  look  that  it  be  done. V- 
Ifis  flagitious  instrument,  Gatedn^,  eager  to  gratify  the  keen-set 
stomach  of  tua  inaster,  cuts  short  the  complaints  of  Haatings, 
dad  brutally  hurries  him  to  execution  aa.  to  a  play: 

"  Gomt,  co)M,  iifiNrtcA- the  Duke  would  be  at  dinntr  : 
Make  a  short  shrift— he  lougt  to  tee  your  head." — 
The  same  horrid  blood-thirstiness,  and  equal  movement  of  the 
appMitea  for  raurder  and  feasting,  apnear  in  the  taking  off  the 
two  young  Princes,  hia  nephews.  Before  supper,  he  hires 
Tjrnel.to  perpetrate  the  crime';  and  after  having  received  from 
hu  miscreant  emissary  the  joyfitl  news  that  the  dee^  was 
Ame,  as  if  still  hungering  for  a  detail  of  the  cries,  shrieks,  and 
dying  struggles  of  the  bapless  innocents,  as  a  digester,  he 
-Meaout, 


"  Come  to  me  Tyrrel,  $oon — ^looa,  after  supper. 
When  thou  shalt  tell  me  the  proceu  of  their  death." — 
The  re])etition  of  the  word  "  eoon"  expresses  his  horrid  impai- 
tience  for  the  recital.  A  lover  could  not  more  eagerly  press  for 
the  bridal  hour  with  his  mistress,  than  this  monster  for  a  tale 
of  "  A<rf  blood."  He  procures  the  death  of  his  consort,  Anne, 
by  a  medical  attendant;  and  pronounces  "  Off  with  hi$htnd — 
su  much  fur  Buckingham" — against  the  obsequious  and  guilty 
instrument  of  his  own  exaltation,  with  the  same  remorseless 
dispatch,  aa  he  bad  shewed  a^inst  Hastings.  Shakspeare  has 
drawn  the  mind  of  this  sanguinary  usurper,  the  dark  counter- 
part of  his  deformed  bo<ly.  His  shrewd  insight  into  human  na- 
ture does  not  extend  beyond  a  knowledge  of  its  weaknesses 
and  evil  propen.oiiies ;  and  is  employed  in  wadin«  to  a  throne, 
through  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  King,  Pnnce,  Nobles, 
and  Gentry,  without  sparing  age  or  sex  among  his  nearest 
kindred.  He  is  destitute  of  a  single  good  quality ;  unless  a  re- 
lentless hardihood  in  the  perpetration  of  crimes,  and  a  despe- 
rate ferocity  in  risking  his  lite  to  defend  his  ill-got  crown,  can 
be  considered  virtues.  With  all  it*  intermixture  of  treason  and 
jesting,  murder,  feasting  and  merriment,  this,  in  its  class,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  our  immortal  Poet's  most  studied  and  powerfiiUy 
marked  characters.  Quin,  Garrich,  Barry,  Mottop,  Sheridan, 
and  Henderton,  exerted  their  whole  abilities  in  the  representa^ 
tion,  and  none  but  an  actor  of  supermr  energies,  vigorous  con- 
ception, and  profound  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  can  do 
it  justice.  But,  in  the  representation  of  a  ^rant,  whose  mind, 
oiotive^  and  actions,  arc  the  oppoMte  of  virtue  and  elevation, 
it  is  plain  that  grandeur  of  deportment,  and  an  elevated  style 
of  expression,  if  not  a  departure  from  historical  and  dramatic 
truth,  are,  at  least,  not  first  essentials,  and  may,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  be  dispensed  nith,  in  lieu  of  more  apposite  qualities, 
The  paasions  of  Richard,  although  so  finel^  marked  and  varied, 
are,  in  all  their  gradations,  of  the  dark  and  common  class  in 
general  life.  They  lie  within  daily  observation ;  and,  as  the 
virtues  and  fine  qualitias  of  the  mind  are  more  rare  than  the 
vices  or  defocta,  so  models  of  fi«ud,  perfidy,  and  sanguinary  cru- 
elty, are  easily  found  for  an  actor's  study  and  imitation.  A 
perfortner,  therefore,  whose  style  is  formed  upon  what  he  sen 
and  hears  dailpr,  and  who  excels  in  representing  the  workings  of 
passion  in  imuoidnal  nature  or  real  liw,  is,  perhaps,  better  qua- 
lified to  give  a  lively  representation  of  this  tyrant,  than  a  per- 
former, whose  style  is  formed,  like  that  of  the  great  poets, 
giinters,  and  sculptors,  upon  general  naturt.  la  Kemble's 
ichard'  there  was  a  certain  elevation,  which  mittht  be  cop- 
sidered,  by  some,  a  deviation  from  dramatic  and  historical  de- 
scription, and  which,  by  throwing  a  grandeur  over  his  crinaes, 
renaered  the  criminal  less  an  olgect  ot  abhoTrenoe.  We  do  not 
mention  this  noble  deviation  to  condemn  it ;  but  Coohe't  mas- 
terly representation  of  Richard,  was,  on  the  whole,  more  effec- 
tive in  the  dark  and  powerful  shades  of  atrocity  than  KemUc's. 
His  strength  of  voice  enabled  him  to  deliver  some  passages  in 
the  last  scene,  with  more  terrible  impression  than  Kean ;  but 
Kean  throws  out  the  bursts  of  savage  cruelty,  which  mark  the 
tyrant's  greedy  appetite  for  blood,  with  more  impetuous  force 
of  nature,  thanCooke^  Kemble,  or  any  other  performer  of  our 
time.  Cocke's  inferiority  to  Kemble,  in  Macbeth  and  Hamlet, 
was  admitted  by  tb«  town;  and  foit  by  that  great  actor  so 
stron^y,  that,  atter  a  few  repetitions,  he  relinquished  the  lat- 
ter :  Its  sensibilities  being  too  finely  wrought  tor  his  powers. 
Hamlet  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  most  hiebly  finished  and  af- 
fecting characters,  and  of  Kean's  most  mushed  and  affecting 
perfi>Tmances.  There  is  a  melancholv  grace  and  gentle  boauty 
in  the  whole  delineation.  Although  heir  to  the_  throne  of  Den- 
mark, Hamlet's  rank,  at  a  Prince,  is  not  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  drama.  His  fother  had  been  victorious  in  war;  but  he  is 
not  drawn  aa  a  young  warrior,  of  a  commanding  figure,  ambi- 
tious of  conquest  andsurrounded  bv  the  companions  of  victory. 
He  is  introduced  as  "young  Hamlet,"  divested  of  pomp,  fol- 
lowers, ahow,  and  authority,— be  meets  us  in  his  domestic  and 
mora  aflbdine  eharaeter,  as  an  iqjured  son,  deprived  of  his  iii- 
herilHioe,  and  phtogad  in  deep  saditees.occaaioMd  by  the  sud- 
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den  death  of  his  fariier  «nd  the  unnatural  marriage  of  hismotber 
with  his  uncle.  Shakspeare  has  placf  d  him  in  the  heart  of 
our  sympathies,  by  exhibiting  him  without  the  appendages  of 
bis  high  birth,  in  a  private  and  amiable  light,  wholly  indif- 
ferent  to  hiti  own  concerns,  and  oppressed  by  his  sympathies 
and  affpctions.  His  filial  love  and  sorrow  absorb  every  other 
consideration.  He  is  not  even  moved  to  notice  the  usurpation 
of  his  throne;  and  although  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  love  with 
Ophelia,  his  love  is  wholly  subordinate  to  his  grief.  He  docs 
not  seek  an  interview  with  her.  She  occupies  little  of  his 
thoughts,  and  his  passion  is  made  known  to  us  by  her  conver- 
sations with  her  father  and  brother,  not  by  his  demeanour  to 
her,  which  is  more  harsh  and  repulsive  than  tender.  He  ex- 
pressly says,  "  Man  delighli  not  me,  nor  woman  neither."  The 
affecting  state  of  his  mind  is  early  made  known  bv  himself: 
"  I  have  that  within,  which  passeth  outward  show." 
After  the  discovery  of  the  murder,  he  is  still  more  agitated  and 
depressed ;  ponders  on  death,  in  soliloquy ;  sinks  into  a  strange 
and  mournfiii  abstraction,  and  breaks  forth  into  moving  com- 
plaints, or  exclamations  of  agony  and  indignation.  Earnestly  re- 
solved on  avenging  his  father's  murder,  hcoecomesincoherentin 
his  discourse,  and  assumes,  or  betrays,  an  appearance  uf  oc- 
casional derangement.  In  representing  this  gentle  and  noble 
nature,  divested  of  all  state  and  form  and  full  of  moralizing 
melancholy,  an  unstudied  negligence  of  demeanour,  suited  to 
private  life  and  the  predominance  of  strong  feelings  over  forms 
of  ceremony  constitute  the  essential  grace  and  pathos  of  the 
performance.  Kean's  youthful  and  phasing  figure,  the  pen- 
sive cast  of  his  cotmtenance,  expressive  tones  and  gestures, 
with  his  profound  discrimination  of  nature  and  Shuspeare, 
qualify  him  to  shine  in  this  interesting  character.— We  regret 
that  we  are  under  a  necessity  of  postponing  the  remainder  of 
onr  observations  on  this  subject,  to  our  next.  W.  C. 

Mr.  Booth,  the  young  actor  of  whose  second  appearance  in 
Kip^  Richard,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  we  gave  our  candid 
opinion,  in  our  last  number,  was  announced  for  a  third  ap- 
pearance, in  that  character,  on  Monday  Evening  at  the  same 
bouse.  But  owing  to  the  managers  hesitation  to  give  Mr. 
Booth  an  immediate  engagement  on  the  terms  which  he  de- 
manded, that  gentleman  withdrew,  and  Pizarro  was  advertised 
in  the  morning  papers  of  Monday,  for  that  Evening,  without 
any  cause  being  assigned  for  the  change.  The  Committee  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  the  mean  time  conveyed  proposals  to 
Jdf.  Booth.  When  Mr.  Kean  was  informed  of  this,  he  called 
upon  the  new  Richard,  and  with  a  frankness  which  does  him 
lasting  honor,  took  him  in  his  carriage  to  the  Committee;  who 
have  engaged  Mr.  Booth  fur  three  years,  at  eight  guineas  a  week 
fur  the  first;  nine  guineas  the  second ;  and  ten  guineas  the  third. 
In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Booth  at  Covent  Garden 
on  Monday,  much  clamour  arose,  but  the  audience  were  at 
length  appeased  by  an  explanation  from  Mr.  Faxctt ;  and  the 
whole  circumstance  directly  corroborates  our  favorable  opinion 
of  Mr.  Booth's  abilities  as  an  actor. 

On  Monday  Evening,  after  Kean's  affecting  performance  of 
Hamlet,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  the  very  unexpected  annun- 
ciation of  Othello  for  Thursday  Evening ;  Othello  hy  Ktan, 
and  lago  by  Bootk ;  was  received  with  repeated  shouts  of  ap- 
probation. Places  for  the  boxes  were  secured  early  the  next 
day;  at  four  o'clock  on  I'hursday  Evening,  crowds  beaan  to 
assemble  at  the  pit  doors,  and  their  opening  was  followed  by  a 
dangerous  rush  and  struggle  for  admission.  The  appearance 
of  &>oth  in  the  first  scene,  and  in  the  fourth  with  Kean,  pro- 
duced a  tumult  of  welcome,  which  prevented  their  speaking 
for  some  time,  little  circumstances  often  paint  the  heart  bet- 
ter than  professions ;  and  when  Kean  spontaneously  took  Booth 
hg  the  hand,  the  applause  was  loudly  renewed.  Mr.  Kean  ex- 
erted his  whole  powers,  and  the  strong  sensation  produced  by 
bis  Othello  can  only  die  with  the  audience.  His  performance 
was  almost  wholly  free  from  those  false  transitions,  which,  in 
avoiding  the  monotonous  coMnass  of  declamation,  he  used 
lonetimes  tp  fall  into,    Mr.  Booth,  in  lago,  evinced  a  strong 


conception  of  the  character ;  his  performanee  was  mailBed  by  s 
spirited  discrimination,  and  was  received  by  frequent  bonM 
of  applause.  Our  want  of  room,  alone,  prerenta  our  adverting 
to  some  of  the  many  passages  which  produced  the  taoii  im- 
pression upon  the  audience.  We  duly  appreciate  his  original 
powers,  but,  in  this  plotting,  delibeimte  character,  if  bis  pauses 
were  lengthened  and  his  movement  less  quick,  the  impres-  - 
sion  would  be  still  more  forcible.  We  by  no  meaaa  would 
advise  this  promising  young  actor  to  lower  his  style  by  imitai- 
tion,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Kean'a  ex- 
pressive pauses,  like  a  still  back  ground  to  a  fine  picture,  give 
double  force  to  his  speech:  they  are  master  strokes  of  nature 
which  come  home  loth*  heart  with  an  irresistible  power. 


THE  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

KING'S  THEATRE. 
The  undiminished  attraction  of  Motan's  beautiiiil  tmuie  to 
Le  Notte  di  tUarv,  affords  a  flattering  proof  of  the  advance- 
ment of  musical  taste  among  the  British  public.  Some  of  tbe 
finest  pieces,  including  the  Overture,  are  generally  repeated, 
notwithstanding  the  ears  of  the  audience  have  become  nmilia- 
rized  with  every  part  of  this  Opera.  Madame  Fodor,  although 
under  the  influence  of  a  severe  cold  for  this  week  past,  has 
shown  by  her  praise-worthy  eflfbrts  how  strongly  she  feels  the 
excellence  of  this  composition ;  and  Madame  Camporese's  ex- 
ertions place  her  skill  and  talents  in  a  higher  light  at  every 
recurring  performance. 

A  new  ballet  by  Monsieur  Lten  was  for  the  first  time  pro- 
duced on  Tuesday,  under  the  title  of  L'Atmmr  et  la  PoHe.^  Al- 
though we  cannot,  in  every  respect,  assign  to  it  a  preeminent 
rank  among  the  ballets  exhibited  at  this  theatre,  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  allow  it  the  merit  of  a  pleasing  neatness  in  conception, 
and,  abuve  all,  of  excellent  dancing,  both  with  regard  _  to  com-- 
position  and  execution.  The  slender  plot  on  which  it  u 
reared  forms  a  compound  ot  the  pastoral  and  mytholo^cal. 
Folly  and  Lose,  divinities,  frequently,  alas !  too  nearly  akin  to 
each  other,  find  their  way  to  the  sequestered  valUes  of^  Switzer- 
land or  Tyrol,  and  cause  much  trouole  and  mischief  among  tbe 
rural  nymphs  and  swains,  who  are  alternately  led  by  the  oppo- 
site influence  of  these  two  intruders.  Perceiving  at  length  that 
business  might  bexarried  on  much  more  profitably  by  partner- 
ship, a  sort  of  broad-bottomed  administrarion  is  formed  be- 
tween the  two  Deities;  the  happiness  of  the  valley  is  for  ever 
secured ;  and  tbe  fortunate  union  is  duly  celebrated  in  a  tempi* 
consecrated  to  Love  and  Folly. 

How  far  tbe  moral  of  the  piece,  unequivocally  proclaimed  i>r 
the  inscription,  "  Point  Je  ionheur  tarn  Vamour  et  tant  la 
falie,"  may  be  acquiesced  in,  on  this  side  of  the  channel — but 
we  are  wandering  from  our  brief  in  moralizing  upon  the 
"  moral''  of  a  ballet !  A  word  or  two, rather  of  its  "  phynque." 

Tbe  arrangement  of  the  dances,  the  agroupemeni  of  the  fieii- 
rantes,  and  the  different  f  of  KuZi,f  at  dednx,  &c.  do  Mr.  Lion 
great  credit;  their  continued  variety,  and  the  spirit  with  which 
the  whole  proceeds,  keep  the  attention  alive  and  unwearied  to 
the  last.  Madame  Leon,  in  the  character  of  Cupid,  not  only 
looks  charmingly, "  just  like  love,"  but  by  her  ele^nt  action 
and  dancing  constitutes,  together  with  Madame  &ptiste,  the 
principal  support  of  the  piece:  the  p^  de  detu  of  diese  two 
ladies,  towards  the  conclusion,  combines  every  thing  that  can 
be  wished  for  in  point  of  gracefiil  attitude  and  accomplished 
skill,  and  was  deservedly  received  with  great  applause.  Nor 
ought  we  to  omit  the  fine  pai  de  troit  of  Milanie,  Narcisse,  and 
Monsieur  Baptiste,  danced  to  the  well-known  beautiful  "Tyro- 
lese  Air. 

The  new  scenery  in  this  ballet  bears  marks  of  the  painter's 
taste  :  it  represents  first  an  Alpine  view,  and  finally  the  Temple 
of  Love  and  Folly.  The  music,  of  course,  is  not  altopsther 
original;  but  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  action,  and  especially  to 
the  dances. 
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FRENCH  DRAMA. 

THEATftE  DU  VAUDEVILLE. 

riaST  KEPRESENTATIOK  OF  "  THE  TWO  OAaPARDS." 

TaoooD  continuations  of  dramatical  pieces  are  seldom  fortunate, 
the  "'Two  Gaspards,''  which  may  be  considered  as  the  sequel 
to  "  Gaspard  the  prudent,"  (fiaipard  I'Aviti)  has  comoletcljr 
succeeded.  M.  Bourdon,  a  wine-merchant  in  a  little  village  in 
Normandy,  and  Madame  Julienne  his  sister,  a  miller's  pretty 
widow  who  has  already  buried  two  husbands  and  has  the  air 
of  being  nothing  the  worse  for  it,  have  a  niece  for  whom  each 
of  them  has  made  choice  of  a  husband.  These  two  worthy  rela- 
tives, who  have  never  yet  agreed  on  any  point,  think  that  they 
do  so  this  time,  for  they  have  both  cast  their  eyes  on  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Gaspard;  but  they  are  agreed  only  in  the  name 
and  not  in  the  thing.  In  fact,  two  suitors  soon  make  their  ap- 
pearance. The  first  Gaspard  is  a  good-humoured,  jolly  peasant, 
surnanied  Simplet,  whose  pleasant  and  frank  appearance  is 
perfectly  well  calculated  to  make  dupes ;  the  other  is  the  far 
mous  Gaspard  the  prudent,  who  has  returned  from  Westphalia. 
The  brother  and  sister  cannot  agree,  and  leave  the  two  rivals 
together.    Two  diplomatists  would  not  employ  more  address 


there  would  at  the  end  be  none  in  the  piece,  baa  not  the  niece 

Srovided  herself  a  lover,  who,  more  prudent  than  Gaspard, 
ides  himself  in  his  cart  loaded  with  faggots,  and  publishes  the 
means  of  conciliation  to  which  he  has  had  recourse.  This 
third  suitor  is  a  yoiins  cooper,  whom  Bourdon,  the  father,  never 
could  bear,  because  ne  had  nothing  but  empty  casks ;  but  he 
lias  happily  just  become  the  heir  of  one  of  his  relations,  a  wine- 
merchant  at  Paris,  who  has  left  him  fifty yit// casks. 

This  plot  is  agreeable,  but  perhass  a  little  too  slight. 
We  ezpiect  to  see  the  two  Gaspards  snow  more  cunning  and 
address.  Gaspard  the  prudent  possesses  a  little  casket,  from 
which  perhaps  more  advantage  might  have  been  drawn.  For 
the  rest  it  was  a  very  delicate  thwg  to  touch  between  two 
Normans. 

Mess.  Capelle  and  Gabriel  were  proclaimed  amidst  a  tumult 
of  applause,  the  authors  of  this  little  Vaudeville,  together  with 
a  third  person  whose  name  was  not  mentioned,  but  which  may 
be  easily  guessed  from  several  pretty  couplets  scattered  in  the 
performance. 
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LIST  OP  BOOKS  SBVrEWED  III  THE  CVKKEXT  JOCRKALS. 

(Concluded.) 

.LiTERAsr  PAHoaAMA. — Map  and  Description  ofLouisiana — 
Raid's  Essays  on  Insanity — Crabb's  English  Synonyms — ^Vau' 
dancourt's  Ionian  Islands — Naiad  and  other  Poaois — Edmes- 
ton's  Search  and  other  Poems— Neele's  Odes,&c. — Badon's  Nor- 
way— Cursory  Remarks  on  Human  Species. 

EoBOFEAii  MAGACiifE. — K(>6ter's  Travels  in  Brazil — Court 
Martial  on  Rev.  B.  Vale. — Meditations  and  Prayers,  by  a  Cler- 
gyman— Phillips'  Speech. 

Eclectic  Review. — Harris  on  present  Distress— Clarksbn's 
Inquiry — Holdsworth's  Letter,  and  other  tracts  on  same  sub- 
ject—Roster's  Travels  in  Brazil — O'Donnoghue  on  Thirty- 
nine  Articles — Owen's  Tracts  on  Society — Bishop  Taylor's 
Contemplations — Boyne's  Remarks  on  Human  Species — Hogg's 
Mador  of  the  Moor — Helcroft's  Memoirs — Hett's  Christian 
Morality — Whiteley  on  Revelation — Williams  on  the  Poor — 
Bowden's  Religious  Education — Four  Dissertations — Worsley 
on  Presbyterian  Societies,  &c. 

Ahtuacobim  Review.— On  the  French  Revolutionists — Afri- 
can Institution,  &c. — Macauley's  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester— Thorp«?s  Prefaces  to  a  Letter  todo.&c. — Ninth  Report 
of  the  African  Institutioa— Thorpe's  Point  by  Point— Postscript 


to  do.— Matheson'sReview  of  African  Report— Elements  of  Uni- 
versal Geography — Introduction  to  Increments — In&ncy — Let- 
ters on  Impressment— Stenography. 

British  Critic— James's  Tour  to  Germany,  &c. — Mal- 
colm's Persia— Forsyth's  Italy— Phillips's  Speech— Heber's 
Bampton  Lectures— "Tales  of  my  Landlord— Iioeg's  Mador  of 
the  Moor — Bishop  of  Gloucester's  charge— Blsikeway's  Ser- 
mon— Ilouse  of  Romanof,  &c. 

MoHTHLY  Maoazikc.- Cox's  Ijves  of  the  Fathers— The  Cor- 
respondeut — Mitchel's  Tour  in  Belgium — Neele's  Odes,  &c. — 
Miss  Porter's  Pastor's  Fire-side— Roune's  Village  Convena- 
tions— Urauhart's  Letters  on  Impressment. 

A  Translation  of  the  Pastor'i  Fire  Side,  is  announced  at  Paris, 
"  Par  miss  Saneportcr."  If  the  translation  equals  the  an* 
nouncement,  it  will  be  a  lilemry  curiosity. 

The  sales  of  the  Mac  Carttiy  library  still  find  high  prices. 
"  La  Bible  historic^,"  in  four  volumes,  folio,  each  410  small 
plates,  was  knocked  down  at  1,203  francs.  ."  Speculum  Hu- 
roaoee  Salvationis,"  which  cost  1,600  francs  at  Gaignat's  sale, 
for  1,330.  A  history  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  Latin,  with  plates, 
which  at  Gaignat's  sale  only  brought  351  livres,  was  now  sold 
for  1,660  francs :  the  Rationale  of  the  mass  by  Durand,  May- 
ence  edition  of  1450,  was  knocked  down  at  g,000  francs :  and 
the  Phmudis  Rhetoris  Anthologia  Grsca,  Florence  edition,  4to, 
of  1494,  printed  in  small  capitals  upon  vellum,  only  fetched 
half  that  sum.  The  Florence-  edition,  1494,  of  the  Argonatt- 
tieon,  the  princept,  also,in  small  capitals,  was  sold  f'rr  1715  fr. 

A  tragedy  from  the  pen  of  Counsellor  Suiei,  awaits  the  re- 
covery of  Miss  O'Neill  for  represeniatinn  at  Covenl-garden 
Theatre,  where  a  new  afterpiece  has  been  read  in  the  green- 
room, by  Mr.  Pocock. 

Sir  Gboboe  Smart  ha»  engaged  for  tlie  -Drury-lane  Theatre- 
Oratorios,  a  most  extraordinary  juvenile  prodigy,  a  girl,  only 
eight  years  of  age,  to  play  concertos  on  the  violin, 

Af  r.  Dean  Walker  commences  his  Lent  Lectures  on  Astro- 
nomy at  the  Lyceum.     , 

IN  THE  PRESS. 

Pompeiana;  observations  on  the  Topography,  Edifices  and 
Ornaments  of  Pompeii;  with  six  Engravings  from  drawisgs 
made  on  the  spot,  by  Sir  W.  Gell  and  J.  P.  G^ndy. 

Robinson  Crusoe;  a  new  Hydrographic  edition. 

A  Dissertation  on  Weights  and  Measures ;  especially  of  Great 
Britain;  by  Dr.  Gregory,  of  the  Military  Academy. 
JfZW  BOOKS. 

Reply  to  a  Letter  from  a  Rector  to  his  Curate,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Bible  Society;  by  a  Deacon  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

Historical  Anecdotes  of  some  of  the  Howard  Family.  By 
Charles,  tenth  Duke  of  Norfolk.  8vo.  7s. 

Personal  Travels  and  Vicissitudes  of  Four  Years  and  a  Half 
in  America,  being  the  struggles  of  a  man  in  pursuit  of  Inde- 
pendence and  a  Settlement.    By  Mr.  John  Davis.  8s.  fid. 

Christian  Essays ;  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Wilks,  A.  M.  3  volumes, 
octavo,  i4s. 

Examination  of  the  objections  made  in  Britain  against  (he 
Doctrines  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim;  by  J.  G.  Spurziieim,  M.  D. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  variola  interesting  communicaliont  with  ahich  we  hint  been 
favored,  and  which  demand  our  best  thankt,  thall  have  tht  earUett 
potable  inter tion. 

Should  Contemporary  Journalt  glean  Jrom  the  paget  of  the 
Literary  Gazette,  we  tnut  that  they  will  have  the  kindness 
to  QUOTE  the  tource  from  whence  such  extracts  are  derived. 

All  Intelligence  of  a  Literary  Nature  will  be  gratefully  reteioed, 
especially  from  O^cial  Gentlemen  connected  with  learned  Soti^ 
tics  and  Institutions ;  as  leell  as  from  Booksellers,  Pablishert,  ife. 

A  "  Constant  Reader's  "  Hint  has  long  been  in  eontemplation. 

The  alteration  proposed  by  F.  H,  H.  would  imfurt  the  general 
arrangement. 

We  thank  "  Jweemt ;"  ftu<  the  moment  it' gone  hy. 
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NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 

Speedily  will  be  pnbliibed,  in  Imperial  Quarto,  price  ll.  llf.  64. 
tlie  Fourth  and  lant  part  of 

1.  An  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  of  the  BATTLES 
of  WATERLOO,  LTONY,  QITATRE  BRAS,  &c  written  from 
the  first  Aatbority,  and  illustrated  with  all  the  Official  Docu> 
MBHTt,  Private  CoinmuniratioiM  of  rarioas  Coromandeis,  See. 

By  W.  MUDPORD,  Esq. 
Accompanied  by  a  series  of  splendidly  coloared  Engra*inKt,  Plans, 
ftc.  from  Drawing  taken  on  the  spot,  by  James  Ronse,  EiMj. 

In  this  important  nnderlakin|t  no  exertion  has  been  spared  to 
prodnce  a  memorial  of  tlw  esploiti  of  onr  gallant  conotrymen  tmly 
,  wortky  of  them;  to  transmit  to  posteriu  a  record,  which  majr  t« 
'  consulted  with  ronseions  exnitation — which  tlie  fntare  historian, 
who  shall  reroant  thesu  immortal  deeds,  may  examine  with  confi- 
dence— and  which  the  living,  who  partook  of  all  the  toils,  the  dan- 
gers, and  the  glories  of  them,  may  tarn  to  as  the  authentic  mono, 
ment  of  their  own  exploits. 

The  Plates  illustrate  not  merely  the  field  of  battle,  bat  ail  the 
intermediate  country  from  Brussels  to  Charleroi,  proceeding  in 
regnlar  soecession :  so  that  the  reader  will,  as  it  were,  actmdly  walk 
OTer  the  gronnd  which  oar  army  trod,  from  the  moment  it  onttted 
BmsseU  till  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  fonght.  Tkey  will  ibrm  in 
a  manner  one  vast  picture,  so  concatenated  tbroogbont,  that  what 
•ppean  in  perspective  in  the  first  Pkte  will  be  represented  in  the 
foregroand  of  the  second,  and  so  tbroogh  the  whole  series. 

To  military  men,  and  especially  to  those  who  were  in  the  battle, 
these  Graphic  Illnstrationa  most  be  pecoliarty  valuable  and  inter- 
esting, as  they  will  be  enabled  to  ascertain  almost  the  very  spots 
where  themselves  stood— where  their  brave  comrades  were  kuled 
or  wounded— where  they  sostaiaed  the  shock  of  the  enemy— where 
they  repelled  his  onset— and  where  at  last  they  so  glorioasly  coo 
^■ered. 
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events  and  the  most  affecting  incidents  that  vrere  ever  produced  by 
the  sword  of  war  or  recorded  by  the  pen  of  history, 
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PRICE  Is. 


Anothbb  number  of  the  Ediuburgh  Review  has  just 
appeared,  and  we- find  it  contains  some  articles  wortliy  of 
oar  observation.  We  pass  over  its  critique  on  Lord 
Byron's  poetry,  which  tails  short  of  the  corresponding 
article  in  the'  last  Qiiarterly,  only  as  it  has  neglected  to 
give  a  description  of  Lord  Byron's  hair  and  eye  brows. 
For  this  omission,  however,  it  has  made  amends  in  its  re- 
marks on  Warden's  Letters,  by  having  undertaken  a 
portrait  of  Buonaparte's  life,  from  persons  famiHariy  con- 
nected with  him.  That  the  facts  were  indeed  funiished 
by  a  mutual  inend  both  of  the  £x>Emperor  and  of  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  is  •  abundantly  evident,  as  well  from 
the  partiality  of  the  memoir  itself,  as  from  the  sympathetic 
delicacy  of  the  comments.  On  some  parts  of  bis  conduct 
they  cannot  bestow  <'  their  unmixed  commendation."  The 
massacre  of  the  Tnrks  at  Jaffa  is  only  "  a  right  rarely 
exercised,"  and  on  its  Justice  depends  "  the  reputation  of 
Henry  V.  at  Agincourt,  and  of  Lord  Anson  in  the  South 
Sea."  The  poisoning  at  Acre,  was  only  owing  to  "a  mis- 
taken judsment,"  not  to  a  "  bad  heart,"  and  the  apostasy 
in  Egypt,  is  not  regarded  "  in  a  more  serious  light,  tlian  the 
feigned  Mabometanism  of  Major  Homeman"  in  Africa.  Why 
not  have  added,  "  or  than  the  denial  of  a  God  in  France?" 
iince,  ycording  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  hypocri- 
tical apostasy,  which  renounces  a.  God,  for  politic  pur- 
poses, is  only  '  a  low  artifice !'  All  this  is  quite  disgusting. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  in  discussing  Warden's  Letters, 
kas  not  plunged  into  such  abominable  doctrines;  though 
we  must  confess,  it  goes  rather  too  far  when  it  grounds 
the  writer's  want  of  general  veracity,  on  the  supposition, 
that  he  wished  the  reader  to  believe  his  letters  were  actu- 
ally written  at  sea  and  at  St.  Helena.  We  ourselves,  never 
read  them  with  such  an  idea.  We  felt  indeed,  that  their 
fictitious  form  was  injudicious,  but  we  never,  for  a  moment, 
conceived,  that  they  were  intended  to  be  thought  genuine. 

Of  the  article  on  the  Catholic  Question  we  shall  say 
nothing  at  present,  except  to  remark,  that  the  Reviewer's 
suggestion  of  the  reason  for  the  bad  success  the  question 
has  latterly  experienced,  is  both  mischievous  and  absurd. 
It  asserts  that  its  earlier  success  arose  firom  fear,  at 
Moments  "of  jeopardy  to  the  empire,  of  extreme  difficulty 
to  the  government,"  and  when  "dangers  vrere  entertained 
at  home:"  and  then  says,  that  the  Catholics  "urge  their 
suit  with  a  very  different  prospect  of  success,  now  that  all 
danger  baa  paased  over  our  heads."  And  yet,  in  an  article 
on  the  present  times,  what  mil  dangtr$  gre  pgtttd  over  omr 
heads,  the  pages  are  filled  with  such  sentences  as  "  one 
universal  cry  of  distress  is  heard  throughout  the  land." 
"  Society  seems  disjointed," — "  an  exhausted  capital," — 
"  manufaclurera  thrown  out  of  employment" — "  beggary 
and  want." — If,  then,  such  a  state  of  things  has  brought 
"*  extreme  difficulty  aind  danger  to  the  Government,"  (a 
fact  which  the  Ediobnigh  itself  cannot  denyO  it  has  quite 
failed  in  proving^  either  ^t  our  rulers  formerly  conceded 
through  fear,  «r  th«t  tfcey  now  withhold  £rom  a  feeling. of 


secur1tij|,  W^'bigbt  vyith  mucK  more  plausibility,  and 
perhaps;  li^tlr,  assert,  that  Ae  reviewers  themselves  are 
endeavotiHtoc  'irt-  tak^  advantase  of  those  very  fearS,  and 
those  Very, distressed;  by  workmg  upon  the  one,  and  ex- 
asperating fti'^btiier.-"'- Afa  more  seemly  period,  we 
may  oursel\^  .disct^tEe  Catholic  question,  lii'  the  mean 
while,  we  are  nf^W*  tyrants  for  liberty,  bigots  to  liber- 
ality, nor  intyierant  iathe  cause  of  toleration. 

As.  for  the  l^inburgh  article  relative  to  the  commercial 
distresses  of  the  couotry.there  is  much  truth  in  it,  and,  as 
usual,.abuJidaut  theory.  'They  once  more  bring  forward  the 
question  of  neutral  bottoms,  and  deduce  our  present 
difficulties  fi-om  pur  having  prevented,  during  the  war,  a 
peaceable  commerce  .between  France  und  America  !  Set-, 
ting  aside  the  practical  expediency  of  this  proscription,  we 
would  say  a  very  few  words  aboiit  the  abstract  right.  Tbe 
article  admits,  that  maritime  plunder  is  allowable,  and 
also,  that  "  in  no  former  war  were  the  abstract  rights  of 
the  neutral  and  belligerent  ever  brought  into  collision." 
Consequently,  since  direct  precedent  cannot  be  obtained, 
there  is  no  recoiirce  but  to  analogy.  Now  if  it  be  allowable 
for  a  General  to  seize  upon  provisions  which  the  liostile 
peasantry  are  conveying  into  a  besieged  citadel,  it  is  also 
allowable  for  him,  to  seize  upon  provisions  which  neutral 
peasantry  are  conveying  into  it.  Wc  presiime  the  question 
is  uot  about  the  thing  contaiuing,  bat  about  the  thing  con- 
tained :  not  how  France  should  carry  on  commerce,  but 
whether  she  should  carry  it  on  at  all.  The  article  says. 
in  having  injured  French  commerce,  we  have  injured  our 
own.  Granted,  but  in  what  pfoportion  ]  We  destroyed 
the  commerce  of  France  altogether ;  whereas  we  lessened 
our  own  only  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  that  of 
France. — It  is  surely  no  very  impolitic  system,  which,  en- 
tirely annihilates  our  enemy's  means,  by  sacrificing  a  small 
portion  of  our  own.  And,  that  this  was  the  result  of  our 
maritime  proscription,  uot  all  the  graiidiloquence  of  (be 
Edinburgh  Review,  though  it  should  summon  to  its  aid 
more  parentheses  than  ever,  can  possibly  controvert.  During 
those  identical  times,  it  so  happened,  that  our  conunerce 
was  increasing  beyond  all  former  precedent. 

There  is,  however,  one  comfort  derivable  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  that  essay,  which  we  cannot  discover  in  the  cor- 
responding article  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  The  latter 
accounts  ?or  our  present  embarrassments  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  peace,  while  the  former  attributes  them,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  th^  "  nature  and  endurance  of  the  war." 
Now  as  the  pacific  causes  still  act,  we  must  still  dread 
their  effects ;  but  as  the  warlike  causes  have  ceased  in  toto, 
we  have  nothing  further  to  fear  iirom  them.  This  agree- 
able conclusion,  however,  is  but  lightly  touched  upon  by 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  saw  the  necessity  for  support- 
ing its  old  principles,  and  as  these  had  already  declared 
maritime  proscription  the  chief  source  of  our  commercial 
calamities,  it  was  in  aU  conMsteucy  bound  to  confess,  that 
the  tStct  would  cease  with  the  cause.  But  in  order  to  be 
conijstent  in  every,  way,  it  was  also  bound,  not  to  over- 
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whelm  us  with  any  very  outrageous  joy  at  the  iavon\l>le 
prospect  which  it  couM  not  avoid  presenting.  -  With  the 
most  heartless  apathy,  it  sbcws  us  England  about  to  sub- 
due her  difficulties,  but  shew^  ber  in  such  a  position,  that 
we  can  scarcely  see  through  a  truth  so  obscurely  implied. 
We  can  perceive  that  the  picture  represents  a  beautiful 
form  recovering  from  consumption ;  but  the  tapestry  is 
turned,  and  though  the  substantial  figure  still  remains  the 
same,  yet  all  its  emotions  are  lost  by  the  effect  of  the  in- 
version ;  the  right  hand  changes  to  the  left,  and  presses 
upon  that  side,  where  nature  has  never  placed  a  heart. 


PRUSSIAN  DRAMATIC  UTERATURE. 

FROM  OUR   BSRLIN   COB RESPOK DENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Utermry.  Gazettt. 
Sir,     "  I  Should  like  to  call  the  century  we  lire 
in,  the  romantic  one,  for  if  the  4tage  4s  said  to  be  the 
mirror  of  the  times,  tlie  pieces  performed  on  ours  may  bi-ar 
testimony  to  my  assertion. 

"  Our  femous  poet,  Goethe,  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duoed  the  subject  of  Faustus"  history  in  a  dramatic  sba|)e. 
His  dramatic  poem  is,  however,  too  much  spun  out, 
to  be  perftirmed  on  any  stage ;  and  Mr.  Klingeinann's  pro- 
duction has  therefore  been  thought  better  adapted  to  the 
turpose.  Embelltohed  by  the  pomp  of  decorations  and 
y  the  charms  of  music,  it  is  performed  on  our  stage ;  and 
though  the  female  part  of  the  audience  do  not  seem  to 
relish  certain  scenes,  where  Faustus  endeavours  to 
seduce  fair  Mafgaiet,  yet  the  male  hearers  appear  1o  be 
delighted  with  it.  Marlow's  Faustus  has  been  recently 
translated  by  a  yoang  lover  of  poetry,  and  will  soon  make 
its  appearance.  Winter's  famous  Opera,  Zaire,  which, 
you  know,  was  in  the  coutk  of  last  winter  repeatedly 
performed  on  the  London  Opera  Theatre,  is  also  perform- 
in|  on  our  stage.  The  part  of  Zaira  is  acted  by  Mrs. 
Milder-Hauptmann,  the  &mous  singer  of  Vienna,  who  is 
engaged  for  several  years.  However  great  a  favourite  she 
nay  be  with  the  public,  the  impartial  hearer  wUl  soon 
perceive  that  this  brilliant  part  does  not  suit  the  singer ; 
for  bebg  accustomed  to  sing  Gluck's  simple  and  unaffect- 
«d  airs,  tbe  splendid  style,  in  which  Winter's  Opera  is 
written,  is  fu  bej^ond  tbe  compass  of  her  abilities.  Mo- 
M&rt't  Operas  begin  to  be  revived.  His  Enchanted  FluU 
has  been  performed  before  a  very  crowded  audience ;  the 
chief  attraction  for  whom,  most  probably  has  been  tbe 
great  number  of  sufwrb  decorations,  executed  with  great 
taste,  b^our  first  artists,  who  seem  to  have  exhausted  their 

talents  in  the  imitation  of  Egyptian  architecture  and 

noDstFoeities.  His  Don  Juan  is  also  frequently  per- 
formed, and  though  as  little  adapted  to  contribute  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  morals  of  the  audience,  as  is  the 
tragedy  of  Faustus.  must,  without  any  doubt,  attract  the 
hearers  by  the  charms  of  harmony.  Of  Gluckt  Operas, 
Ormida  is  still  a  favorite  with  the  public,  and  will  proba- 
bly remain  so  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The 
soenical  part  of  this  masterly  production  is  highly  fiisrinat- 
ing,  and  the  power  of  enchantment  combined  with  the 
scenery  of  Palestine,  will  always  afford  an  uncommon 
gratificatioD  to  the  company,  should  they  not  be  de> 
Ughted  with  the  genial  flow  of  the  composer^s  melo- 
dies. Beelhoven't  classical  Opera,  Pyklio,  is  not  cal- 
oahited  for  the  capacity  of  common  bearers :  but  the 
amateurs  of  learned  music  will,  no  doubt,  find  it  a  teal 


treat.  The  subject  of  this  Opera  is  again  a  romantic 
one,  and  depends  on  the  liberation  of  a  noble  pri- 
soner by  lib  high  spirited  spouse,  who,  m  roan's  attire, 
penetrates  to  the  dungeon,  wherein  he  is  confined,  and 
succeeds  in  restoring  him  to  liberty.  The  scene,  wher*, 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  command  of  the  governor  of 
tbe  castle,  (an  inveterate  enemy  of  her  husband,)  she  is  ob- 
liged to  step  down  to  the  cell,  and  to  dig  her  husband's 
grave,  (who  is  to  fall  by  the  governor's  hand,)  in  company 
with  the  gaoler,  is  truly  heart-rending,  and  would  have 
done  honor  to  the  gloomy  imagination  of  the  author  of 
Ugolino. — A  new  Opera,  composed  by  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  band,  Mr.  Romberg,  (otherwise  famous  as  one  of 
the  first  violoncello  performers  in  Europe,)  is  to  be  perform- 
ed towards  tbe  end  of  next  week.  Tiie  hero  of  the  piece 
is  the  mighty  Emperor  Charlemagne  ;  and  the  chief  inci- 
dents are,  I  believe,  borrowed  from  the  transactions  of  the 
Western  Court  with  that  of  the  East.  We  shall,  of  course, 
get  a  sight  of  tbe  costume  of  the  Byzantine  monarchs,  and 
their  retinue,  which  was  formerly  known  but  from  Gib- 
bon's masterly  description  of  it.  Every  body  is  very 
curious  to  assist  at  this  new  display  of  theatrical  pomp, 
and  all  entertain  tbe  highest  opinion  of  the  musical  iiart  of 
the  piece,  which  will  surely  not  be  the  worst  of  it."        S. 


SHERIDAN'S  DRAMAS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Litcrmy  Gaxette. 
Sir,  The  Spaniards  have  a  saying,  •'  God  shield 
me  firom  my  friends ;  and  1  will  take  care  to  defend  my- 
self firom  my  enemies."  Your  Correspondent,  Amicus, 
in  your  last  Number,  seems  to  have  paid  little  attention  to 
the  sentiment  conveyed  by  this  prudentbl  maxim,  other- 
wise he  would  hardly  have  presumed  to  ridicule  the 
literary  reputation  of  nis  friend  Sheridan,  at  the  expense 
of  his  moral  character.  Passing  over  what  be  has  said  of 
the  Rivals,  I  am  afraid  that  tbe  statement  which  follows 
will  not  serve  to  remove  any  doubts  that  may  have  been 
created  respecting  the  dramati^  claims  of  Sheridan,  either 
to  that  piece  or  any  other.  It  is  very  possible  that  the 
character  of  Charles  in  the  School  for  Scandal  was  intend- 
ed as  a  portrait  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  but  could 
he  avow  his  having  drawn  it  as  such,  without  being  guilty 
of  that  vanity  and  affectation  ftt>m  which  your  correspoad- 
ent  is  so  anxious  to  clear  him  ?  Charles,  with  ail  his  levity 
and  extravagance,  is  purposely  made  such  an  object  as  to 
command  tbe  esteem  of^  the  audience ;  while  his  brother 
Joseph  appears  from  first  to  last  a  supple,  sycophantic, 
and  libidinous  knave.  Now,  whether  this  precious  person- 
age was  designed  as  the  representative  of  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Sheridan,  or  any  other  member  of  the  family,  is 
of  little  consequence,  since  in  eitiier  case  the  conclusion 
will  be  alike  unfavourable  to  the  sensibility  of  the  author, 
who  oould  be  so  unfeeling  as  to  hold  up  one  of  his  nearest 
relatives  to  public  scorn  in  his  life  time,  and  even  gibbet 
his  name  as  a  memorial  of  infamy. 
February  24,  1817- JirsTiTiA. 

AURORA  BOREAUS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette. 
Shr,  Though  a  pretty  constant  reader  of  our  most 
popular  daily  Journals,  I  have  not  observed  any  particulars 
of  the  very  remarkable  .Aurora  Bor«dis,  which  was  seen 
at  Paris  on  the  6tli  of  this  month  of  February,  between 
8  and  10  in  the  ewning.    Tfa*  following  account  from  a 
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Fiench  paper  may  perhaps  be  a  novelty  to  many  of  your 
leaders. — ''  The  sky  was  clear,  and  there  were  seen  about 
the  tenith  spots  of  a  white  hue,  like  that  of  the  tail  of  a 
comet ;  a  bright  light  Uke  that  of  the  dawn  appeared  in 
the  North.  On  the  quays,  the  bridges,  and  all  opeu 
places,  the  crowd  stopped  to  admire  this  rare  phenome- 
oon.  But  to  enjoy  the  sight  in  all  its  sublimity,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  placed  on  the  platform  of  some  lofty 
edifice.  At  such  an  elevation,  where  one  commanded  the 
horizon,  was  beheld  a  daxzling  circle  of  several  degrees  in 
bteadtfa,  extending  on  one  side  towards  the  East,  and  on 
the  other  towards  the  West.  In  the  interior  of  this  circle 
the  obscurity  was  complete,  and  one  perceived  the  stars 
of  the  smallest  magnitude.  From  the  exterior  part,  there 
darted  from  time  to  time  innamerable  beams  of  a  white 
and  faintly  tinged  light,  which,  joining  at  the  zenith,  and 
even  to  the  South,  formed  immense  sheets,  and  shrunk 
together  rapidly,  like  a  fisherman's  net.  The  beams 
which  issuM  from  the  extremity  of  the  arch,  at  first 
yellowish,  and  then  otange  coloured,  soon  be<»me  of  a 
deep  red,  and  the  constellation  of  the  bear,  hardly  visible 
through  this  terrible  brightness,  seemed  bathed  in  blood. 
In  the  middle  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  the  few  persons  who 
may  have  remarked  this  red  light  over  their  heads,  doubt- 
less took  it  for  the  reflection  of  some  fire.  This  phenomenon 
would  probably  have  been  visible  to  us  a  great  part  of  the 
night,  had  not  the  sky  become  covered  with  clouds. — 
Has  the  appearance  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  any  connection 
with  the  retrogression  of  the  Magnetic  needle  towards  the 
North  f. — This  very  remarkable  Aurora  Borealis  was  ob- 
served the  same  evening  in  the  whole  South  of  Germany  ; 
the  appearances  seem  to  have  been  in  the  whole  much  the 
same  as  at  Paris,  only  in  some  places  fainter  than  in  odiers. 
M.  Stark,  at  Augsburgh,  observed,  that  Volta's  electrome- 
ter, and  the  magnetic  needle,  were  almost  continually  in 
motion.  At  half  past  8,  the  Western  variation  of  the 
needle  increased  1°.  30'.:  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  its 
oscillations  were  quicker,  and  at  18  minutes  past  9,  its 
increased  Western  variation  was  2°.  7'.  After  a  quarter 
before  10.  theneedle  became  more  steady,  and  returned 
slowly  to  IS".  29'.,  where  it  was  before  the  phenomenon." 
I  am,  Sir,  &e.  H.  L. 


IIOMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

XXTBACT  OF  A  LETTEK  FKOK  A  SAXOM  OFFIC^K  IN  FRANCE. 

Bavatf,  near  Valendennes. 

"The  little  town  in  which  I  now  am,  is  perhaps  more 
remarkable  in  a  historical  point  of  view  than  many  a  kirge 
town  in  the  neighbourhood ;  for  here  was  formerly  a 
very  considerable  Roman  military  position,  called  Bavacum 
Nervorum.  From  the  market  place,  in  the  middle  of 
which  a  station  remains  with  seven  sides,  seven  paved 
roods  lead  to  as  many  neighbouring  towns.  The  former 
greatness  and  antiquity  of  the  town  are  further  proved 
by  remains  discovered  under  ground,  of  aqueducts,  roads, 
sepulchres,  and  other  masonry ;  and  by  numerous  coins, 
inscriptions,  vases,  &c.  which  have  been  found  there. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Carlier,  the  Catholic  priest  here,  a  still 
cheerful  .and  lively  old  man  of  eighty-four  years  of  age, 
showed  me  his  Numismatic  and  Archseological  Collection, 
which  is  very  considerable,  though  it  consist^  almost  en- 
tirely of  articles  found  hereabouts.  He  kwt  a  large  part 
of  lus  collection  of  medals  aild  coins  on  the  march  of  the 


Allies  into  the  Department  of  the  North,  but  he  has  reco- 
vered nearly  the  whole  with  considerable  pains  and  ex- 
pense, which  is  a  very  happy  circumstance  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  study  of  medals.  As  too  little  time  was 
allowed  me  carefully  to  examine  the  coins,  among  which 
are  some  of  almost  every  Roman  fiunily,  and  every  empe- 
ror, I  will  just  mention  the  other  antiquities,  among  which 
I  remarked  the  following.  Some  columbaria  or  Roman 
family  sepulchres,  with  urns  of  grey  earth;  numerous 
fragments  of  vases  of  red  earth,  with  indifferent,  and  some 
with  well-executed,  figures  in  bas-relief;  Roman  lamps, 
&c.  Besides  these,  several  had,  and  hardly  to  be  recog- 
nized, stone  images  of  Roman  divinities }  many  unknown 
instrunients,  and  other  fragments  of  iron  and  bronze ;  se- 
veral large  columns  of  a  hard  black-greyish  stone ; 

three  stones  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  such  as  were  always 
placed  three  together  hi  the  circus ;  many  Roman  inscrip- 
tions, of  which  I  will  mention  only  two,'  that  are  upon  a 
stone  about  2  ells  (probably  German  ells  of  about  2  feet) 
long,  1}  broad,  and  1  thick,  because  they  seem  to  relate: 
to  Pompey,  and  are,  therefore,  very  interesting. 
D.  M. 
Q.  POMP.  CRISPO  ET 

TARQ.  SECUNDAE 
POMP.  VICTOR. 

PARENTIS.  FECIT. 
And  next  to  this:— 

D.  M. 

M.  POMP.*  VICTOR. 

Q.  C.  R.  C.  N. 
SIBI  ET  O  GRATIAE 

SECUNDAE  UXORI 
VIVOS.  F. 
The  very  modest  proprietor,  who  by  indeffitigable  atudy 
has  acquired  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  history  and  nature 
of  the  country  where  he  lives,  and  has  done  almost  every 
thing  himself  towards  the  ducovery  of  these  antiquities, 
possesses  a  great  many  MSS.  and  drawings  of  them,  but 
has  not  published  any  thing  on  the  subject.  Af^er  ins 
death,  the  whole  of  this  valuable  collection  goes  to  the 
Duke  of  Berry,  to  whom  it  is  already  bequeathed,  and 
we  may  expect  many  interesting  discoveries  respecting 
the  Roman  times  in  these  parts,  when  they  are  placed,  fay 
being  open  to  the  public,  in  the  reach  of  men  of  learning 
and  science." 


CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 

We  are  awaie,  that  an  hebdomadal  survey  of  Literature 
may  be  considered  as  a  very  presumptuous  undertaking, 
by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  invest  criticism  with  aU 
the  pompons  forms  and  solemn  preparations  of  the  judi- 
cial character.  It  will  be  expected  by  such  persons,  that 
works,  which  have  occupied  years  of  mtense  thought  and 
hborious  research,  should  enga^  a  proportionate  degree 
of  tune  and  application  in  the  investigation  of  their  coin 
tents,  and  the  estimate  of  their  merits.  The  general  pro- 
priety of  this  sentiment  must  be  admitted,  as  far  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  delivery  of  critical  decisions  upon  subjects  of 
extensive  import,  and  which  require  mature  deliberation. 
Of  literary  performances  that  involve  the  capital  interests 
of  truth  and  reputation,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  form 
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a  hasty  Judgment,  and  still  more  criminal  to  pronoHnce  a 
peremptory  decree.  But  tbou);h  the  principle  of  equity 
demands  a  patient  and  serious  exaraination  of  all  legitimate 
claims  to  public  fiivour,  it  does  not  follow  that  an  early 
notice  of  tlieir  objects,  and  analysis  of  their  peculiar 
features,  would  either  be  injurious  to  literature,  or  pre- 
ju<licial  to  the  concerns  of  individuals.  On  the  contrary, 
it  might  be  easy  to  show  in  detail,  that  a  regular  report  of 
this  nature  would  prove  of  essential  advantage  in  making 
unobtrusive  merit  generally  known,  and  directing  the  pub- 
lic attention  to  works  of  sterling  value,  which  are  too  apt 
to  be  lost  in  a  crowd  of  .noisy  and  impudent  clamourers 
for  popularity.  But  such  a  record  is  still  further  necessary 
in  registering  the  character  of  the  times,  the  turn  of  the 
public  m1nd,  and  the  methods  adopted  by  men  of  various 
sentiments  to  obtain  a  leading  influence  in  the  commu- 
nity. Tbe  numerous  ephemeral  publications  which  arise 
out  of  local  incidents  and  temporary  feelings,  are  not  to  be 
despised  because  they  attract  a  little  momentary  curiosity, 
die  away  with  the  occasion  which  gave  them  birth,  and  are 
forgotten.  Of  such  Beeting  productions  it  may  be  ^aid,  that 
they  show  the  state  of  tbe  moral  atmosphere,  and  the 
current  of  opinion,  as  the  floating  leaves  follow  tbe  course 
of  the  stream,  and  the  gossamer  indicates  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  There  is  yet  another  consideration,  which  at 
this  period,  especially,  renders  a  weekly  literary  report 
neariy  as  needful  as  a  register  of  tbe  state  of  the  air,  and 
of  the  progress  of  disease  in  a  season  of  great  mortality. 
In  these  feverish  times,  when  the  language  of  comphunt  is 
beard  on  every  side,  that  powerful  engine  of  good  and 
evil,  the  press,  is  employed  not  solely  in  its  proper  office 
of  enlightening  ignorance,  and  promoting  virtue,  but  in 
deceiving  the  credulous,  and  disseminating  doctrines,  that 
would,  if  acted  upon,  in  a  short  space  reduce  all  the  moral 
elements  by  which  the  happiness  of  man  is  secured,  and 
the  peace  of  society  maintained,  into  a  chaos  of  confusion, 
and  the  anarchy  of  bell.  While,  therefore,  tbe  demons 
of  mischief  are  busy  in  poisoning  tbe  sources  of  intelli- 
gence, and  endeavouring  to  destroy  tbe  vital  spring  of 
society,  by  inflaming  the  worst  passions  of  men,  and  under 
the  alluring  pretext  of  enforcing  their  rights,  undermining 
tbe  sense  of  duty,  it  becomes  an  obligation  on  every  true 
friend  of  the  press,  to  use  his  best  efforts  for  the  preveo> 
tion  of  an  evil,  which,  if  neglected,  will  subvert  all  social 
order,  and  prove  too  powerful  for  resistance,  if  despisedv 
Impressed  by  these  sentiments,  and  knowing  that  tne  in- 
terests of  truth  and  literature  are  inseparable,  we  have 
imposed  upon  ourselves  the  task  of  observing  narrowly 
the  various  publications  immediately  on  their  first  appear- 
ance, ■•  well  to  -^uinoance  what  may  foe  deserving  of  a 
ftvouraUc  consideration,  as  to  apprise  the  unwary  of 
those  which  have  a  pernicious  tendency.  The  province 
which  we  have  tindertaken,  is  one  that  requires  equal  dili- 
j(ence  and  accuracy,  firmness  and  liberality ;  but  feeling 
its  importance,  and  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  our 
views,  w€!  shall  continue  to  di^barge  it  with  vigilance,  and 
not  without  entertaining  confident  hopes  of  success.  If 
in  the  course  of  these  laboura  we  shall  have  the  drudgeiy 
of  recording  abortive  and  spurious  productions,  the  off- 
tpripg  of  .vanity  and  vice,  thrown  out  upon  the  world  as 
the  sport  of  chance,  and  the  amusement  of  an  idle  boui; 
we  shall,  on  the  other  band,  enjo^  the  occasional,  and,  we 
trust,  frequent  pleasnte,  of 'Ushenng  te  tbe  public  admira- 


tion, works  bom  for  immortality,  which  will  more  than 
repay  the  trouble  attending  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  so 
well  expressed  by  an  old  writer  "  Legimus  aliqua  ne  legan- 
tur," — "  we  read  some  things  that  others  may  not  read 
them." 

We  are  enabled  to  commence  our  present  survey,  by 
congratulating  the  common-wealth  of  learning  ou  the  ap- 
pearance ot  a  volume,  which,  for  depth  of  science  and 
classical  elegance,  will  find  few  parallels,  and  no  superior, 
in  modern  literature.  With  tbe  single  exception  of  Deau 
Vincent's  Voyage  of  Nearcbus,  we  are  unacquainted  with 
any  book  that  unites  so  i4uc|i  practical  knowledge  and 
clear  elucidation  of  abstruse  antiquity,  as  that  just  pub- 
lished, entituled — 

"  iLLirsTitATioNs  {cki^  geografkicttt)  of  IA«  His- 
tory of  the  EXPEDITION  ^  Cyrus /rwn  Sardh  to 
BabjfloHu;  and  the  Rktreat  of  the  tbn  thousand 
Greeks,  from  thence  to  Trehieonae  mnd  lofdia.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  an  Enquiry  into  the  beet  method  of 
improting  the  Geography  of  the  Anabatie,  Src.  Expiainea  ^ 
bjf  three  Mapa.  By  Jambs  RbNNBLL,  F.R.S.  Ato. 
VP-  3'*7. 

It  would  l^  impertinent  to  expatiate  on  the  talents  of  a 
schohir  who  has  so  long  occupied  tbe  first  station  in  the 
rank  of  geographical  critics  ;  but  we  may  be  permitted 
to  express  our  admiration,  that  tbe  genius  which  at  the  age 
of  fwty  secured  literary  feme  by  "tbe  Memoir  of  the 
Map  of  Hindostan ;"  should  retain  its  vigour  unabated  at 
that  of  seventy-five.  Of  thu  literary  longevity  there  ate 
not  many  instances,  and  the  only  one  which  exceeds  the 
present,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  is  that  of  Alphonse  de 
Vignolles,  who,  after  losbg  his  sight  by  a  cataract,  re- 
covered that  faculty,  and  published  his  elaborate  chrono> 
logy  at  tbe  age  of  eighty-nine.  But  to  return  to  M^or 
Rennell  and  bis  illustrations  of  Xenopbon  —we  are  happy 
to  find  from  the  dedication  to  Lord  Grenville,  that  die 
patronage  of  this  accomplished  nobleman  has  been  extend- 
ed to  tbe  author  in  such  a  way,  as  to  prove  of  essential 
service  to  tbe  cause  of  literature,  by  bringing  before  the 
public  a  volume  which  is  an  honour  to  the  country.  To 
all  our  readers  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  the  retreat  of 
the. ten-thousand  Greeks  must  be  familiar;  but  though 
they  are  acquainted  with  the  general  stonr,  and  may 
have  taken  some  iwins  to  trace  Uie  course  o(  it  with  the 
assistance  of  maps,  they  must  be  sensible  that  it  is  only 
in  comparatively  a  few  instances  any  thing  like  certainty 
ean  be  obtained  iu  regard  to  tbe  (Kisition  of  places  and 
the  order  of  the  route.  But  the  worst  is,  that  tbe  maps 
which  have  been  constructed,  or  the  delineations  laid 
down  to  illustrate  the  military  history  of  Xenopbon,  aro 
mere  inventions  fancifully  formed  to  aid  the  imagination 
in  the  perusal  of  tl'c  work,  and  not  to  guide  the  judgment 
of  tbe  reader  in  ascertaining  the  real  scite  of  the  places, 
described  and  the  itinerary  actually  pursued.  The  first 
idea  of  improving  tbe  geography  of  Xenopbon  by  actual 
observations,  occurred  to  Major  Reunell  in  1792,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  an  application  which  he  made  to  the  celebrat- 
ed traveller  M.  Niebuhr  requesUflg  information  relative 
to  Asia  Minor,  and  the  passage  of  Mount  Taurus.  The 
answer  to  this  request  was  accompanied  by  an  original 
map  of  M.  Niebuhr's  route  through  the  southern  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  laid  down  from  his  own  notes  and  observa- 
tions, which  route  fn  the  most  pait  went  over  tbe  sam» 
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ground  with  tfaat  taken  by  the  younger  Cyrus  and  Xeno- 
phon ;  and  though  their  passage  across  Taurus,  was 
diffieMBt  from  that  of  Niebuhr,  the  latter  it  appeared 
corresponded  with  the  one  taken  by  Menon  in  bis  journey 
to  Tarsus.  Besides  this,  the  enquiries  made  by  Niebuhr 
produced  some  information  respecting  other  parts  con- 
nected with  the  route  of  Cyrus  over  the  same  chun  of 
mountains ;  and  in  addition  much  tmformation  was 
received  respectmg  the  Onlph  of  Issus,  and  Mount 
Amanus;  with  the  strait  lying  between  tliem;  which 
particulars  not  only  applied  to  the  iD]mediate  subject  of 
research,  but  also  cleared  up  some  doubts  concerning  the 
passes  of  Cilicia  and  Syria,  in  general ;  connected  with  the 
warfare  between  Alexander  and  Darius.  Anothes  valua- 
ble document  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  M^jor 
serving  materially  to  further  his  object  in  this  inquiry, 
was,  a  journal  containing  the  observations  of  Mr.  John 
Sullivan  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris ;  being  a 
consideiaMe  portion  of  the  ground  over  which  the  Ten 
Thousand  marched  during  their  retreat  between  the  Zaba- 
tus  river  and  the  Carduchian  Mountains.  Having  obtain- 
ed these  important  notices  towards  an  illustration  of  the 
geography  of  tlie  Anabasis,  the  learned  and  indefatigable 
author  was  encouraged  to  extend  his  investigations,  and 
to  seek  for  farther  information,  which  he  was  fortunate 
Enough  to  procure  from  a  variety  of  the  most  respectable 
sources,  all  of  which  be  has  specified. 

But  the  knowledge  gained  horn  the  actual  surveys  of 
M.  Beauchamp,  who  was  employed  by  the  French 
government  in  tracing  the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
m>m  the  canal  of  Constantinople  to  Trebisonde;  and 
the  chart  made  by  Captain  Beaufort  of  the  navy  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
most  essential  service  in  the  perfection  of  this  great 
acquisition  to  the  stock  of  critical  learning  and  geographi- 
cal science.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should 
attempt  any  thing  like  an  analyns  of  a  book  of  this 
description,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  adequate 
idea  without  a  close  and  careful  perusal,  accompanying 
that  perusal  by  a  regubr  reference  to  the  maps,  of  which 
there  are  three,  one  prefixed  to  the  volume,  exhibiting  a 
general  view  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  to  Babylonia, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  to  Trebisonde  and 
Lydia :  the  others  which,  being  too  large  to  be  conveniently 
folded,  are  placed  in  a  separate  cover,  delineate  the  route 
in  detail  of  Cyrus  the  younger  from  Sardix  to  Babylonia ; 
and  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  with  the  general 
geography  of  the  surrounding  countries ;— U»e  last  is  a 
map  of  the  countries  situated  between  Babylon  and  the 
Canduchians,  drawu  on  a  large  scale  for  tiie  purpose  of 
explaining  the  following  subjects:  1.  The  early  anil 
most  iuteresting  part  of  the  retreat  o'f  the  Ten  Thousand  ; 
2.  The  marches  of  Alexander  to  and  firom  the  field  of 
Arbela;  3.  The  march  of  Julian  to  Ctesiphon,  and 
retreat  of  the  Roman  army  to  Nisibis ;  4.  The  Canals, 
ancient  and  modern,  leading  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Tigris,  the  position  of  the  Wall  of  Media,  the  Pallacopa, 
&c.  &c. 

Cursory  Remarks  on  the  Physical  and  Mo- 
ral History  of  tbr  Human  Species,  and  its  eon- 
nexion*  with  tumrnnding  Agent^.  liy  L.  S.  Boyne. 
Svo.  pp.  378. 

This  vfduine  consists  of  sixteen  letters,  in  which  the  au- 


thor has  treated  with  conskierabie  judgment,  and  in  a  \en 
agreeable  style,  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  beginning  with 
tbe  solar  system,  and  from  thence  descending  to  a  survey 
of  the  structure  of  the  globe,  in  an  examination  of  its  figure, 
Burfjce,  atmosphere,  and  productions.  After  taking  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  vegetable  system,  he  proceeds  to  the 
gradation  of  animals  from  insects  to  man,  in  whose  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  intelleet,  and  civilization,  this  wide 
range  of  inquiry  tcrMiiHates.  We  giMuJtlr.  Boyne  great 
credit  for  the  extent  of  his  reading,  and  the  excellent  use 
which  he  has  made  of  it,  the  whole  of  his  work  evincing 
a  refined  taste  and  a  concern  for  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind. The  volume,  in  short,  may  be  considered  as  an 
admirable  compendium  of  general  knowledge  and  is  ex- 
tremely well  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

The  Home  of  Love,  a  Poem.  By  Jfrt.  Hbnrt 
Rolls.    8m.  is.  6d. 

In  this  elegant  little  poem  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  is  celebrated  very  happily  by  calling  the  God  of 
Love  from  a  state  of  despondency  on  Mount  Ida,  to  take 
up  bis  residence  in  Britain.  Hie  piece  is  dedicated  to  her 
Royal  Highness,  by  permission ;  and  how  well  it  is  en- 
titled to  that  distinction,  will  appear  firom  the  following 
verses,  with  which  it  concludes  u  a  strain,  that  we  hope 
will  be  as  prophetic  as  it  is  loyal. 

As  slowly  ccas'd  the  ocean  Queen, 

Triumphant  Cupid  spreads  bis  wiug; 
Resumes  his  arch  and  smiling  mien, 
And  to  his  bow  refits  the  string. 
The  rose-bud  blushes  o'er  his  cheek. 

Light  o'er  his  brow  the  ringlets  play; 
And  those  enchanting  dimples  speak 

Of  artful  wile,  and  misrhief  gay. 
"  Mine  is  fair  Freedom's  land !    he  cried, 

As  lightly  o'er  the  wave  he  flew ; 
"  Tis  mine  to  bless  her  Royal  Bride  I — 
"  Ye  long  luv'd,  ruin'd  shores,  adieu  I 
"  Mine  is  her  pure,  her  youthful  breast, 

"  Through  me  shall  joyful  be  her  reiso ; 
"  Long  shall  she  live, — blessing,  and  blest. 
•'  By  every  shore  that  bounds  the  main !" 
Some  smaller  effusions  are  appended  to  the  principal 
production,  which  evince  great  delicacy  of  taste  and  Uaf 
poetical  feeling. 

The  Conflagration  or  Mosco'w  :  A  Poem. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Colton,  A.  M.  Fellow  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  with  extensive  addi- 
tions. 8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Muse  wliich  inspired  these  lines,  may  be  said 
without  a  pun,  to  be  a  "  Muse  of  Fire,"  for  independent 
of  the  glowing  picture  exhibited  of  that  high  voluntary 
sacrifice  which  saved  Russia,  and  prepared  the  way  fur 
the  liberation  of  Europe ;  the  Poem  is  animated  through- 
out upon  the  character,  the  fortune,  the  crimes,  and  the 
fate  of  the  presumptuous  chief  whose  degradation  many 
noW  affect  to  lament;  though  in  tlie  zenith  of  his  greatness 
they  abhorred  his  tyranny  and  cursed  his  treachei^.  Not 
so  the  author  of  this  animated  performance,  for  as  in  a 
former  production  be  sketched  a  lively  portrait  of  the 
despot,  and  predicted  his  downfall ;  so  in  his  pre.^Bt 
poem  he  views  the  whole  history  of  that  extraordinary 
being  as  affording  au  awful  lesson  for  the  instructio*  ot 
mankind.    Both  the  story  and  the  moral  are  here  dis- 
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plavcd  in  harmonious  numbers,  and  with  great  vigour  of 
expression.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  see  a  piece,  which 
borrows  nothing  from  the  affectation  of  modem  poetry, 
so  well  received  by  the  public,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to 
renew  our  acquaintance  with  the  author. 

Memorandums  of  a  Residence  hi  France  in  the 
Winter  of  1815-16,  including  rtnutrki  on  French  Man- 
ner$  and  Societif,  with  a  description  of  the  Catacombi, 
and  notices  of  tome  other  objects  of  Curiosity  and  Works 
of  Art,  not  hitherto  described.  8vo.  pp.  404. 

Another  century,  or  perhaps  two,  may  elapse  before 
the  great  and  important  question  can  be  fairly  decided 
whether  the  French  Revolution  lias  been  most  productive 
of  benefit  or  injury  to  mankind  at  large.  A  minor  ques- 
tion however,  which  has  a  partial  reference  to  this  leading 
one,  may  be  ii>coutrovertibly  decided  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  that  it  has  at  least  been  productive  of  great  benefit 
to  authors  and  booksellers.  Nations  may  have  been  im- 
poveruhed  by  it,  but  the  pockets  of  these  two  descrip- 
tions of  persons  have  been  filled,  nor  does  the  time  of 
tbeir  harvest  appear  yet  to  be  evcfn  advancing  towards  a 
conclusion.  New  publications  with  regard  to  France  and 
its  concerns  still  continue  to  issue  almost  daily  from  the 
press,  while  the  readers  are  never  wearied  with  consuming 
the  midnight  oil  in  scanning  over  the  exhaustless  theme ; 
nor  is  time  allowed  them  to  forget  the  contents  of  one 
book  before  tbey  are  called  upon  to  find  some  comer  in 
their  memories  where  those  of  another  may  be  stored. 

The  work  in  question  cannot  be  said  to  contain  much 
information  eiliier  new  or  important.  The  author  appears 
to  be  a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  who  went  to 
Pari*  for  professional  purposes,  so  that  his  Memorandums 
or  Memoranda  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  that  ca- 
pital, and  of  that  we  have  heard  so  much  within  the  last 
eight  and  twenty  years,  that  it  u  scaocely  possible  any 
thmg  new  should  be  found  either  to  descnbe  or  descant 
upon.  Indeed  though  the  author  professes  in  his  title- 
page  to  give  Notices  on  some  Objects  of  Curiosity  and 
Works  of  Art  not  hitherto  described,  for  any  such  we 
have  looked  through  his  book  in  vain ;  he  rests  his  chief 
hope,  as  he  tells  us,  of  throwing  something  like  novelty 
over  a  subject  which  he  seems  to  feel  is.  worn  almost 
threadbare,  rather  in  pourtraying  the  impressions  made 
upon  his  own  mind  by  all  he  saw,  than  in  his  descriptions 
of  the  objects  themselves.  The  work  is  written  upon  the 
whole  in  a  simple,  easy,  unaffected  stile ;  and  those  who 
have  a  great  deal  of  leisure  to  bestow  on  such  kind  of 
reading,  will  not  regret  devoting  a  portion  of  that  lei- 
sure to  the  perusal  of  it. 

A  mistake  occurs,  at  |)age  1 03,  where  in  describing  the 
Petit  Trianon  near  Versailles,  it  is  represented  as  a  place 
formed  by  Mndame  de  Maintenon,  and  as  having  been  the 
favorite  resort  of  that  lady  and  her  royal  lover.  Now  it  is 
so  well  known,  as  the  creation  of  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  as  the  scene  of  so  much  of  that  gaiety  and 
imprudence  which  threw  such  a  veil  of  doubt  over  her 
character,  ami  has  been  so  celebrated  on  that  acconnt, 
that  it  is  astonishing  how  such  a  mistake  could  occur ; 
the  rather,  since  the  accnracy  of  the  author's  descriptions 
in  general  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  Paris ; — and  what  English  man  or  woman  is  not  now 
acquainted  with  itt  Whether  some  of  the  remarks  may 


be  thought  entitled  to  equal  praise  with  the  descriptions 
is  another  question.  The  author  complains  much  of  his 
profession  not  being  held  in  sufiicient  estimation  in  his 
own  country  ;  that  while  the  highest  honours  of  the  state, 
a  peerage  or  a  pension,  are  the  frequent  rewards  of  those 
who  arrive  at  eminence  in  the  law,  the  army,  the  navy, 
&c.  Ac,  medical  candidates  for  fame  can  hardly  look  to 
any  worthier  recompense  of  their  toils  than  the  petty  ho- 
nor of  knighthood.  To  the  mortification  incidental  to  this 
impression  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  some  remarks,  page 
'234,  which  savour  too  much  of  reflectiou  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  the  source  whence  at  present  these 
honours  flow.  Such  remarks  are  the  more  to  be  repro- 
bated, since  the  introduction  of  any  allusion  to  the  illus- 
trious personage  in  question  was  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
subject  on  which  the  author  was  writing ;  they  are  thrust 
in,  as  it  should  seem,  solely  for  the  gratification  of  giving 
vent  to  a  little  effusion  of  spleen.  Something  of  the  same 
disftosition  to  disencumber  himself  of  a  certain  portion  of 
atrabilarious  matter  breaks  out  also  in  chap.  27.  where  he 
is  exceedingly  offended  with  the  French  for  not  using  their 
term  physieien  in  the  same  sense  that  we  apply  ours  of 
physician ;  though  we  really  cannot  see  why  physicien 
is  a  more  intrinsically  honorable  appellation  than  mededn. 
To  the  remarks  on  boxing  in  the  following  chapter  we 
most  heartily  subscribe,  sincerely  wishing  such  a  semi- 
barbarous  practice  wholly  exploded  from  our  country. 


VARIETIES. 

Imitative  Medallions. — At  this  period  of  general 
distress  and  want  of  employment,  it  is  incumbent  on  En- 
glish  art  and  ingenuity  not  to  permit  themselves  to  be  ex- 
celled in  articles  either  of  elegance  or  use,  by  the  Conti- 
nental fabrics.  On  this  principle  we  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  tn  some  observations  made  by  Mr.  James,  in 
a  recent  tour  on  the  Continent,  where  he  describes  an 
iron-foundery  at  Berlin,  at  which  they  have  acquired  an 
art  of  casting  small  ware  articles,  that  deserves  the  notice 
not  only  of  the  manufacturer,  but  even  of  the  tasteful  and 
opulent.  At  present  they  cast  medallions  after  the  an- 
tique cameos  and  intaglios,  with  a  sharpness  and  precision 
of  form  equal  to  what  might  be  effected  on  the  most  duc- 
tile metals;  and  these,  when  finished  from  the  mould, 
receive  a  rich  hue  of  jet,  by  rubbing  them  over  with 
bumt  porcelaiu  earth,  so  as  to  reader  them  fit  for  setting 
even  in  gold. 

The  secret  of  the  process  is  to  fuse  the  iron  with  a  small 
quantity  of  antimony,  and  to  perform  the  operation  in  a 
very  small  furnace. 

HOMER  AND  OSSIAN. 

We  had  supposed  that  the  questions  connected  with 
Ossian's  authenticity  were  finally  set  at  rest ;  but  a  Cale- 
donian critic  seems  to  be  of  a  different  opinion,  and  has 
actually  favored  the  world  with  a  parallel  of  that  poem 
with  those  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton.  He  also  ob- 
serves, that  "  to  shew  whether  the  poem  of  Temora  was 
the  work  of  an  author  of  the  name  of  Ossian  or  of  Mac 
Pherson,  would  lead  to  an  endless  dbcussion  concerning 
a  matter  of  little  or  no  moment" — but  we  cannot  help 
considering  that,  as  the  most  material  point  to  be  settled 
before  we  bring  it  into  comparison  with  Homer.  If  Oasian 
was  the  author,  then  its  equality  with,  aud  resemblance 
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to  the  productions  of  the  father  of  classical  poetry,  be- 
come a  matter  of  serious  importauce  in  literature.  But, 
of  what  import  is  it  to  taste  or  curiosity,  lh:it  u  writer  of 
the  present  day  should  produce  a  poem  resmbUng  Homer? 
Can  there  be  any  thing  wonderful  in  a  copy  1  Unless  the 
astute  critic  should  be  able  to  prove  that  Homer's  verses 
wtfe  never  read  by  Jauies  Mac  Pherson ! 

Foreign  Affrctation.— It  has  been  a  frequent  and 
favorite  point,  with  our  moralists,  to  laugh  at  that  species 
of  folly  which  so  often  induces  people  in  this  country  to 
warble  Italian  scenes  and  canzonets,  without  understanding 
a  word  of  the  language :  we  arc  <iot,  however,  singular  iu 
this;  for  there  b  a  similar  custom  existing  amongst  a 
savage  people  in  the  South  Seas,  who,  we  are  informed 
by  a  recent  voyager,  sing  in  the  language  of  a  neighbour- 
ing groupe  of  islands,  which  they  affect  to  admire,  though 
very  few  understand  what  they  sing. 

Family  Medicines.— The  impropriety  of  quacking 
with  what  are  commonly  called  "  Family  Medicines,"  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  circumstance  stated  by  Mr.  Everard 
Brande,  of  a  lady  taking  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  magnesia 
every  night  fur  two  years,  until  a  concreted  mass  was 
formed  which  produced  the  most  acute  pains,  and  could 
only  be  removed  by  the  most  powerful  applications. 

We  trust  that,  the  present  love  of  science  in  this  country 
is  liot  likely  to  deteriorate ;  yet,  it  is  a  carious  and  un- 
doubted iact,  that  in  other  countries  such  changes  are  not 
uncommon.  A  recent  trdveller,  at  Upsal,  found  the  lec- 
ture room  of  Linnatu  occupied  by  an  exhibition  of  Fantoe- 
sini! 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  stated  an  opinion,  in  a  recent 
communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  with  regard  to  me- 
teoric appearances,  that  falling  stars  could  not  be  owing 
to  the  combustion  of  gaseous  meteors ;  but  that  they  must 
be  toltd  ignited  masses  moving  with  great  velocity  in  the 
upper  regious  of  the  atmosphere. 

An  ingenious,  or  apparently  ingenious,  speculator,  pro- 
poses a  plau,  which  he  calk  very  simple,  for  throwing 
bridges  over  various  arms  of  the  sea,  such  as  the  straits  of 
Dover,  from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  across  the  Humber.  tht- 
Severn,  &c.  He  promises  to  lay  it  before  the  public  in 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  months.      ■ 

P.\RISIAN  GALLERIES. 

The  Louvre,  which  has  been  closed  since  the  restoration 
of  the  works  of  art  to  Italy  and  otiier  parts  of  Europe,  has 
lately  been  re-opened.  The  French  seem  very  easily  consoled 
for  Uie  losses  they  have  sustained.  They  however  forget 
that  they  now  possess  one  gallery  less  tlian  they  formerly 
did ;  the  pictures  having  been  transferred  from  the  Lux 
embourg  to  the  Louvre,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  de 
ficiencies  of  the  latter.  Our  Readers  are  abeady  aware 
that  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  is  divided  into  six  large 
apartments  and  three  small  ones.  The  following  account 
of  the  present  exhibition  is  selected  A-om  the  Paris  Papers. 

"  With  regard  to  the  hanj,'ing  of  the  pictures,  we  must 
first  of  all  make  mention  of  the  honorable  space  which  is 
occupied  by  the  French  school.  In  the  former  exhibition 
tlus  school  filled  only  the  smallest  of  the  six  large  apart- 
ments. The  reason  of  this  was  not,  as  may  be  supposed, 
that  the  superabundance  of  foreign  productions  prevented 
more  room  being  allotted  to  the  productions  of  France. 
Even  at  that  time  it  would  have  been  easy  to  take  from 


the  Italian  and  German  coU'Hstions,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  pictures,  inferior  to  those  of  which  the  French  col- 
lection was  deprived.  Amateurs  have  more  than  once 
made  this  observation ;  but  their  complaints  could  not 
overcome  the  predilection  which  every  conqueror  naturally 
entertains  for  his  new  acquisitions.  Our  painters  having, 
with  due  deference,  yielded  the  place  of  honor  to  the  Cben- 
d'CEuvre  of  Rome,  Venice  and  Florence,  were  at  length 
obliged  to  give  way  to  the  vulgar  and  diminutive  stvie  of 
Flemish  painting.  The  French  school  which  reckoned 
seventy-three  pictures  in  the  catalogue  of  1801,  bad  more 
than  one  hundred  in  the  catalogue  of  1810;  its  number 
now  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-three,  which  is 
rather  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  general  exhibition. 

"  The  Flemish  and  German  schools  occupy  the  third 
and  fourth  rooms  in  the  grand  gallery.  A  twentieth  part 
of  the  names  which  appeared  in  the  old  catalogue  are 
wanting,  or  at  least  are  not  inserted  in  the  new  one ;  and  the 
latter,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  twelve  or  fifteen  names 
which  were  not  in  the  old  one ;  but  at  all  events,  neither 
the  loss  nor  the  acquisition  are  very  considerable.  With 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  masters  whom  it  would  be 
very  diflicnU  to  procure,  the  present  coUeetion  ii  com- 
plete. 

"  The  pictures  of  the  Flemish  school,  even  those  of  the 
most  celebrated  masters,  are  at  present  verji  numerous  in 
the  cabinets  of  amateurs ;  there  is  consequentiy  less  reason 
to  regret  those  which  the  Museum  does  not  possess.  TIk 
most  important  consideration  is  net  that  our  Depots  and 
Public  Magazines  should  contain  evAy  thing,  but  that 
France  should  want  nothing.  The  pictures  of  the  Italian 
schools  are  less  admired,  and  less  sought  after  bv  amateurs 
than  those  of  the  schools  of  Holland  and  Flanders;  their 
dimensions  and  the  gravity  of  the  subjects  which  they 
represent  in  general  render  them  less  convenient  and 
agreeable  for  hanging  in  apartments,  and  they  are  to  bie 
found  less  frequently  than  others  in  the  cabinets  of  private 
persons.  The  Directon  of  the  Museum  deserve  thanks 
tor  the  efforts  they  have  made  to  exhibit  as  many  as  pos> 
sible.  The  old  catalogue  contained  only  sixty-four  munes 
more  than  the  present  one.  ^Vith  regani  to  number,  this 
is  a  very  unimportant  difference ;  but  the  present  collec- 
tion is  most  magnificent  on  account  of  die  quality  of  the 
works  which  compose  it.  The  most  valuable  of  these 
pictures  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  ancient  col- 
lections of  the  Kings  of  France ;  some  have  been  obtained 
since  the  revolution,  or  presented  to  the  King  by  foreign 
Princes  since  the  restoration.  The  rest  have  been  brought 
from  the  churches,  palaces,  cables  and  public  and  private 
edifices  which  have  been  destroyed  during  the  last  twenty 
eight  years. 

"  The  Museum  of  Paris,  without  contradiction,  is  now 
more  extensive,  finer  and  better  arranged  than  any  other. 
Remarkable  care  has  been  taken  in  this  last  exhibition  t» 
place  the  pictures  in  the  most  favorable  lights  and  most 
convenient  situations  for  study.  A  gallery  two  hundred 
anJ  twenty  fathoms  long,  lined  throughout  with  pictures, 
none  of  which  are  below  mediocrity,  the  greater  number 
excellent,  and  many  Chefs-d'CEuvre  of  the  first  order, 
must  doubtiess  present  a  singular  and  magnificent  appear- 
ance.  Every  one  knows  the  imposing  and  magical  eflect 
produced  by  the  massy  pflhurs,  with  which  this  gallery  is 
adorned  at  equal  distances.  Another  circumstance,  though 
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unimportant  in  itself,  adds  new  echt  to  this  decoration  ; 
and  much  more  than  so  common  a  cause  mi<;ht  be  ex- 
pected to  produce.  The  flooring,  which  was  before  always 
sombre  and  dusty,  has  now  l>een  coloured  and  brushed. 
The  warm  and  brilliaut  tone  of  the  new  flooring  harmonises 
in  the  best  possible  way  with  the  gilding  of  the  ceiling 
and  cornices,  and  forms  an  ensemble  of  extraordinary  rich- 
ness.'! 

Thus  do  the  Parisians  happily  reconcile  themselves  to 
every  cliaoge  of  fortune ! 

WHIMSICAL  DUETT. 

A  new  engraving;  has  recently  appeared  in  Paris,  in 
which  the  arts  of  music  and  design  have  with  eoiisid<>rable 
dfort  been  combined  together.  This  ]>riDt  represents  a 
Magic  Rock  and  a  Duett,  entitled.  The  two  Lortr$,  ivhich 
is  sung  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  Piano.  The 
music  is  written  upon  a  single  line  which  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  winding  road  upon  the  Rock,  along 
which  the  two  Lovers  have  resolved  to  journey.  The 
words  for  the  Ladv  read  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and 
tliose  for  the  Geatleman  firom  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The 
two  smgers  would  therefore  iniallibly  meet,  were  it  not  for 
a/uriou*  Dragon,  which  b  statieued  in  the  middle  of  the 
Rock,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  union.  Having 
Botliiag  better  to  do  tiie  Lovers  continue  their  journey, 
the  one  towards  the  summit,  the  other  towards  the  foot  of 
the  Rock,  frooi  irlience  they  recommence  the  game,  which 
might  be  prolonged  fur  a  considerable  time,  if  a  thunder- 
bolt did  not  Mttle  the  'btuineti  by  destroying  the  Dragon. 
"  Then  the  Lovei%  having  met,  embrace  each  other  with 
Inuisport."  The  Duett,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  docs  not 
end  badly. 

As  the  music  is  written  on  a  single  line,  it  is  necessary 
liwt  the  air  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  beginning  may 
•erre  for  the  end,  and  the  end  for  the  l>eginning.  It  may 
therefore  be  said  to  have  neither  beginning  nor  end,  or 
what  is  much  the  same  neither  head  nor  tml.  For  the 
arrangement  of  this  air  a  degree  of  labour  must  have  been 
requisite,  the  very  thought  of  which  fatigues  the  imagin- 
ation. The  composer  may  be  congratulated  on  having 
overcome  so  many  difficulties;  hebas  displayed  in  this 
romance  as  muc.h  patience  and  mechanical  genras,  as  are 
usually  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  Mill. 

An  entertainment  given  a  short  time  ago  by  the  Biironess 
de  Stael  is  the  subject  of  general  conversation.  The  party 
was  numerous  and  select ;  two  advantages  which  are 
rarely  combined  together.  The  amusements  were  various 
— cards,  dancing,  music  and  diplomacy.  Tlie  prettiest 
women  in  Paris  were  distinguished  by  elegance  of  dress 
and    profound    administrative    knowledge.     Madame  dc 

T danced  a  gavotte  and  read  several  passages  from  sr 

work,  eulitled,  A  consideration  of  the  Constitutions  of 
Europe,   whirb  reflected   the  greatest  honour  upon  her 

character.     Madame  de  C excited  the  admiration  of 

all  present  by  a  sonata  on  the  Piano,  which  she  executed 
with  a  brilliancy  worthy  of  onr  great  Masters.  Her  Plan 
of  law  upon  Public  Assemblies,  did  not  dbphiy  the  same 
degree  of  talent  although  it  was  listened  to  with  much 

attention.     Madame  de  F sang  a  Romance  and  read 

the  draft  of  a  Budget  which  transported  all  her  hearers ; 
though  one  of  these  works  is  somewhat  super6cial,  yet  the 
delicacy  with  which  it  is  treated,  renders  it  invaluable. 
We  understand  that  Madame  de  F intends  to  publish 


her  Romance;  but  her  Budget  she  keeps  for  herself  and 
her  friends.  IMic  pleasure  which  these  different  amuse* 
ments  afforded  to  the  company  was  such,  that  the  Baroness 
was  under  the  necessity  of  announcing  that  shecnnid  only 
rrcfivc  company  once  every  mouth. 

The  system  of  Match-making  in  England  has  generally 
been  considen'd  rather  as  a  private  affair  than  a  public  oc- 
cupation. In  Finland,  however,  it  is  actually  a  profession, 
pniclispd  by  one  or  two  old  women  in  every  village.  But 
it  is  perhaps  a  more  curious  fact,  that  the  solenmization 
of  the  marriage  ceremony  only  takes  place  on  one  day  in 
the  year ! 

It  is  a  trait  highly  honorable  to  the  Swedish  character, 
as  detailed  by  a  recent  tourist,  that  charity  boxes,  fre- 
quently placed  in  the  most  exposed  situations  on  the  road 
side,  are  as  safe  from  being  fraudulently  opened,  as  if  under 
the  strongest  gu<irds.  Nor,  indeed,  is  any  other  un- 
guarded property,  public  or  private,  liable  to  depredation 
from  the  band  of  the  harmless  rustic. 


CATALANI. 

Our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  amused  by  the  follow- 
ing modest  specimen  of  the  puff  direct,  from  the  Parisian 
Journals. 

'  "  We  were  too  precipitate  in  announcing  the  return  of 
Madame  Catalan!.  An  authentic  letter  from  Milan  says 
that  she  has  rrccntly  visited  Bergamo,  Brescia  and  Mantua. 
At  Verona,  where  she  arrived  on  the  lj)th,  she  received 
an  invitation  through  the  medium  of  Couut  de  Saurau  to 
proceed  to  Vienna.  To  Vienna,  where  she  was  lately  for- 
bidden to  appear !  What  a  triumph  for  taieut  and  mo- 
desty !  Madame  Catalani  hastily  quitted  Verona  to  ful- 
fil the  invitation  of  M.  de  Saurau,  and  the  latter  city  was 
deprived  of  the  happiness  of  hearing  her.  At  Venice, 
whither  she  is  next  expected  to  proceed,  the  Cypress  has 
been  substituted  for  the  rose  in  the  crowns  which  are 
preparing  for  her.  The  King  of  Bavaria  has  himself  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  hear  Madame  Catalani  at  Vienna, 
before  he  quits  that  city.  In  the  meanwhile  what  will 
become  of  our  Opcra-BufFa? " 

Thienon  the  Painter,  and  Piringer  the  Engraver,  have 
recently  published,  conjoindy,  a  new  work,  entitled,  A 
pkturexque journey  through  the  Greres  of  La  Vendee,  or 
yteuis  of  CiiMon  and  its  environs ;  sketched  from  nature, 
engraved  in  the  Aquatiuta  style,  and  adorned  with  several 
extiacts  from  the  faithful  and  touching  memoirs  of  the 
Marchioness  of  I^roche-Jaquelin.  It  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, that  the  Groves  of  La  Vend^,  which  present  several 
points  of  view  comparable  to  those  of  Italy,  should  never 
before  have  been  explored  by  artists. 

Ro.ME. — It  is  still  affirmed,  that  the  law  will  be  mo- 
dified, if  not  wholly  abolished,  which  prohibits  the 
exportation  of  esteemed  ancient  woiks  of  .Art,  without 
the  special  permission  of  the  Government,  even  when  it 
has  itself  no  inclination  to  purchase  them.  At  Naples 
and  Florence,  for  example,  the  Government  has  merely  the 
right  of  pre-emptiou.  The  more  rigid  Roman  law,  (the 
violation  of  it  is  punished  with  confiscation  of  tlie  articles,) 
has  been  much  declaimed  against ;  it  has  been  called  an 
unjust  Umitation  of  private  property,  and  it  has  been  even 
asserted,  that  many  treasures  remain  under  ground,  because 
nobody  likes  to  be  at  the  expense  of  making  researches, 
since  any  thing  remarkably  excellent  which  might  be 
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fowid,  woald  meet  with  no  sale,  foreigners  not  being  al- 
lowed to  purciiase.  Though  there  is  much  truth  in  this, 
yet  »  good  deal  may  be  alledged  in  iiivor  of  the  law. — 
1.  The  works  of  art  are  so  essential  a  resource  to  Rome 
by  attracting  foreigners,  by  forming  and  maintaiotng 
artists,  that  she  must  naturally  be  more  jealous  of  thar 
exclosite  postsession.— ?.  The  fortune  of  the  Roman  fami- 
lies (i.  e.  the  most  of  thrm,)  is  so  changeable,  and  their 
inclination  to  part  with  the  treasures  of  art  acquired  by 
their  ancestors,  so  evident,  that  it  is  necessary  to  restrain 
it.— 3.  Rome  is  aa  elective  sovereignty,  and  under  such  a 
one,  the  public  has  regularly  claims  on  the  property  of  the 
family  of  the  Sovereigns,  who  are  accustomed,  more  or 
less,  -to  eniicfa  their  families  during  their  reigns,  which 
cannot  be  done  without  drawing  from  the  public  Trea- 
sury. Tliis  is  so  true,  that  some  Popes  are  said  to  have 
felt  repentance  on  this  head  upon  tbek  death  bed ;  as, 
for  example,  Paul  V.  of  the  Borgfaese  family,  who,  for 
this  reason,  ei^oined  his  nephew  and  heir  to  leave  the 
Villa  Pindana  constantly  open  to  the  public  ;  and  to  this 
wbh  is  ascribed  the  liberal  regulation  inscribed  in  marble 
in  the  Villa  Borghese,  which  has  been  published  by  several 
travellers.  It  must  be  said,  to  the  honor  of  the  Roman 
Nobles  in  general,  that  after  the  praise-wortby  example 
of  the  Government,  they  facilitate  to  the  public  as  much 
a*  possible,  the  access  to  their  Museums.  The  exceptions 
are  rare.  Among  them  is  unfortunately  the  rich  Prince  of 
Piombino,  who  guards  with  jealous  eyes  his  fine  Villa 
Piombiiio,  and  accompanies  the  grant  of^permission  to  see 
it  with  all  kuids  of  diniculties,  which  make  it  unpleasant. 

RoMK,  31st  Jan. — A  young  Roman  artist  is  going  to 
publish  the  beautiful  fresco  paiutings  by  Raphael  which 
adorn  the  great  Hall  of  the  ancient  Council.— The  con- 
greption  of  St.  Philip  Neri  has  adopted  in  the  schools  the 
method  of  mutual  instruction,  on  the  system  of  Lancaster, 
and  as  practised  at  Milan  and  Paris. 

Naples. — The  court  has  ordered  new  operations  at 
Pompeii.  There  have  been  discovered  there  several  rolls 
of  Greek  Manuscripts,  particularly  a  Plato,  which  are 
very  Httle  damaged.  They  were  in  a  little  chest  covered 
with  metal  plates. 

Naples,  26*  Jan. —The  new  excavations  at  Pompeii 
made  by  order  of  the  King,  have  jiist  met  with  great  success. 
A  marble  foot  of  gigantic  size,  which  was  found  on  the  20th 
of  this  month,  excited  a  conjecture,  that  the  remains  of  some 
■uster  piece  of  sculpture  would  soon  come  to  light.  The 
numl>er  of  workmen  being  increased,  they  succeeded  on 
tbe  21st  in  discovering  the  inclosure  (enceinte)  of  a  mag> 
oificent  temple,  in  which  they  found  another  colossal  foot 
of  marble.  It  is  hoped  they  will  find  the  Colossus  to 
which  these  fragments  belong. 

Parma. — There  have  been  lately  discovered,  between 
Parola  and  Borgo-San-Domino,  petrified  bones  of  an  extra- 
ordinary size,  several  elephants'  teeth,  mixed  with  bones 
of  horses,  horns  of  oxen  and  of  stags,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  fragments  nf  vases  of  baked  earth.  It  is  ob- 
served, that  the  ground  shows  at  the  de)ith  of  two  feet  and 
a  half  all  tbe  signs  of  carbonirdtion.  No  human  bones 
have  been  found. 

The  Journal  of  the  two  Skiliei  says,  that  the  crlebraled 
singer  Crescentini  has  quitted  the  banks  of  tlie  Oloue  to 
pith  nn  at  the  Theatre  of  Santo-Carlo,  where  his  angelic 
voice  formerly  excited  such  high  admiration.    He  is  com- 


pared to  the  early  singers  of  Greece,  who  came  to  present 
their  offerings  at  the  Temple  <^  Apollo,  and  no  pretty 
woman  receives  mefe  presents  or  greater  marks  of  atten- 
tion. He  has  expressed  a  wish,  that  the  Government 
should  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  school  of  singing,  in 
order  that  if  be  should  die  without  heirs,  his  memory  may 
be  prolonged  by  tbe  talent  of  bis  pupils. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  LIBRRAUTY. 
The  Narrative  of  a  Jtmrnfy  in  BrttU,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Koster,  contains  many  curious  observations  on  the  civil 
and  political  state  of  that  country.  Tbe  government  pre- 
serves the  character  which  it  formerly  maintained  at  Lis- 
bon. The  Minister,  Mr.  d'Aranjo,  entertains  extensive 
plans  of  civilization,  and  is  moreover  a  friend  to  religious 
and  political  tolerance.  The  most  characteristic  finiture 
in  the  internal  administration  of  Brasil,  is  tbe  equality 
which  prevails  between  the  Whites  and  the  Mulattos.  Tbe 
laws  and  regulations  concerning  people  of  color,  are  not 
only  extremely  mild,  compared  with  those  which  exist  in 
the  other  colonies ;  but  custom,  public  spirit,  and  the 
connivance  of  the  government,  enforce  the  strictest  execu- 
tion of  these  legislative  arrangements.  All  people  of  co- 
lor, in  easy  circumstances,  obtain  without  ditficuHy  White 
diphmat,  by  which  they  are  qualified  to  hold  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  dignities.  Mr.  Koster  saw  a  very  dark  mulatto, 
who  was  a  Captain  in  Chief,  that  is  to  say,  an  officer  of 
superior  administration.  He  asked  a  Portuguese  gentle- 
man, how  it  happened  that  a  mulatto  was  permitted  to 

fill  so  high  a  situation.     '«  Mr. ,"  replied  the  latter, 

"  teat  once  a  man  of  color,  but  he  is  not  to  note ;  be  has 
been  bleached  by  a  diploma.  How  came  you  to  imagine 
that  a  mulatto  could  he  a  Captain  in  Chief?  I  can  assure 
you,  he  is  as  wbite  as  either  you  or  I."  This  system  of 
equality  between  the  two  chief  tribes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Brazil,  will  no  doubt  tend  to  create  a  new  nation  of  mixed 
blood. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SEASONS. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  spots  or  fissures  on  the 
sun's  disk,  the  phenomena  have  becoaie  more  numerous. 
Without  speaking  of  the  kind  of  disorder  in  the  seasons 
and  the  temperature ;  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  Tyrol, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Jura ;  of  the  mildness  of  the  weather, 
which  has  brought  back  in  those  countries  the  verdure  of 
spring,  and  the  nightingale,  and  even  the  Maybug,  one 
cannot  but  mention  as  remarkable  :  1.  The  irregularities 
and  very  singular  contradictions  of  the  barometers.  2.  Tbe 
retrogression  of  the  magnetic  needle.  3.  The  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide,  which,  by  the  accounts  from  Italy,  has  shown 
itself  in  the  Adriatic;  and  to  these  we  may  add  the  above- 
mentioned  Aurora  Borealis. 

In  tbe  mountains  of  Switzeriand,  the  spring  birds  are 
every  where  heard  ;  every  thing  announces  that  the  winter 
is  over ;  and  experienced  farmers  presage  a  very  fertile 
year.  From  Marseilles,  we  learn  th«t  in  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary the  temperature  was  like  that  of  a  fine  May.  The 
(mrties  of  pleasure  on  the  sea  coast  were  as  brilliant  as  in 
the  finest  season. 

At  Vienna,  the  deer  in  the  Imperial  park  have  already 
cast  their  boms,  a  sign  of  approaching  spring,  which  other- 
wise does  not  happen  before  the  month  of  March.  This 
circumstance  has  not  occurred  since  the  year  I747t  <!••• 
tinguished  by  a  very  forward  spring  and  an  extraordinary 
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abundancfe  of  c<»n,  which  was  brought  iuto  the  barns  so 
early  as  the  month  of  June. 

Meteoric  Stones.  The  largest  of  tliese,  known  to 
have  fallen  from  the  atmosphere,  was  found  at  Elbogen  in 
Bohemia,  and  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Vienna. 
When  first  brought  to  the  Museum,  its  weight  was  two 
hundred  pounds ;  but  a  large  piece  has  been  broken  oft', 
the  iron  contained  in  which  has  been  manuiactured  into 
curiosities  of  various  forms,  particularly  penknives,  scissars, 
and  a  magnetic  needle. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  coolness  of  thisnyeek,  com- 
pared to  the  last,  has  stopped  the  rapid  progress  of  vegeta- 
tion. On  Wednesday  morning,  about  four,  there  was  a  vio- 
lent storm  of  hail,  with  heavy  gusts  of  wind  from  the  West 
and  W.  by  N. ;  and  this  morning  at  eight  some  sleet  fell, 
and  the  wind  blew  violently  in  heavy  gusts.  The  storm 
came  on  with 

The  fbephcrd'i  waminK, 
A  rainbow  in  the  moniiiiK. 

The  following  b  the  state  of  the  thermometer,  &c.  for 
the  last  week : 
Friday,  Slut        Highest  48    Lowrst  3t    SW  1.  Oenenlly  cloudy 

Satarday,  12nd    48     54    NWS.        ditto 

Sonday.ilSrd        49     34    SW  1.        ditto 

Monday,  34th      48     39    W  |.  Very  Fine 

Taeiday,S5th      47     38    S  by  V  1.  Gen.  cloudy 

Wednesday, i6th 51     41    NW  9.  Wet  Morning 

ThMsday,  trth    49     40    W  &  NW  4     In   heavy 

gust*  with  (uodiine  and  partial  showers  of  bail  and  sleet. 

The  range  of  tlie  barometer  from  30.19  to  29.11.  Rain  ftllrn 
35  of  an  inch. 

It  should  be  noticed,  that  the  thermometers  from  which 
these  observations  are  made,  are  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  with  exposed  bulbs,  and  stand  where  the  sun  shines 
on  them  (at  this  time  of  the  year)  from  about  10  till  about 

.  The  highest  degree  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade, 
and  in  a  frame,  and  hanging  at  the  height  of  nine  feet  from 
the  ground  (firom  which  situation  the  observations  have 
been  made  for  many  years)  has  been  at  50  and  51  every 
day  but  Friday  and  Saturday :  such  b  the  error  of  the  ob- 
servations of  former  years,  before  the  thermometers  were 
brought  to  their  present  perfection,  and  gentlemen  who 
have  written  on  Meteorology,  (and  particularly  Dr.  Wells, 
by  his  most  indefatigable  application  in  his  Treatise 
oo  Dew,)  had  opened  the  eyes  of  Meteorologists.  The 
degree  of  the  wind's  velocity  b  noted  from  4  to  5,  a  quar- 
ter indicating  the  wind  just  felt,  and  5  indicating  a  hurri- 
cane. This  is  but  a  vague  notice  of  the  wind's  velocity. 
A  wind-gage  is  a  great  desideratum  I 

BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS. 

SCHILLER,  THE  POET. 

SchiJIer  had  been  a  Physician;  an  ardent  imagination  in- 
spired him  with  a  taste  for  the  Theatre,  and  bis  glory  as  a  dra- 
matic poet  is  established. 

Possessing  naturally  a  mild  and  timid  disposition,  be  dis- 
played, when  in  company,  a  sombre  and  constrained  air.  It 
was  extremely  difficult  to  become  familiar  with  him  ;  a  strange 
countenance  embarrassed  him,  and  deprived  him  of  all  his 
advantues.  At  first  sight,  nn  one  would  have  doubted  that 
love  and  friendship  constituted  the  charm  of  his  existence,  and 
that  in  his  attachments  be  poured  forth  all  the  vehemence  of 
his  soul.  But  as  soon  as  etiquette  was  banbhed,  he  resumed 
his  freedom,  and  n^ody  could  then  be  more  entertaining. 
His  conversation  abounded  with  sallies  and  traits;  bedeniM 


himself  no  pleasure ;  he  participated  in  every  amusement,  and 
when  Schiller  was  absent,  regret  supplied  his  place. 

His  partiality  for  the  fair  sex  bordered  on  veneration.  At 
Leipzic  he  loved  two  sisters  with  enthusiasm;  at  Dresden, the 
most  charmiiu;  woman  in  Saxony  held  him  captive,  and  from 
that  time  his  notions  of  beauty  were  of  a  less  Platonic  nature 
than  before.  When  he  discoursed  on  this  subject,  his  features 
became  animated,  he  raised  his  head  ;  and  as  he  was  at  this 
time  labouring  at  his  Carle$,  he  infused  all  the  fire  of  tbb 
passion  into  the  heart  of  his  heroine. 

He  could  not  endure  the  etiquette  maintained  in  mixed  com- 
panies at  Dresden.  His  love  for  independence  was  such,  that 
he  could  not  work  with  closed  doors.  The  aspect  of  nature,  a  ° 
walk  in  the  country,  the  irregular  course  of  waters  and  tor- 
rents, or  a  storm  m  all  its  violence,  were  best  suited  to  his 
taste,  and  the  desire  he  constantly  entertained  for  powerful 
excitements. 

If  Schiller  had  written  much,  his  profits  would  have  been 
considerable,  but  he  wrote  very  slowly;  he  had  scarcely 
finished  one  sheet,  when  Kotzebue  had  written  six.  His  healtn 
was  moreover  extremely  delicate,  and  a  pulmonary  aSTection 
rendered  close  application  very  oppressive  to  him. 

As  a  friend  and  a  husband,  he  rigidly  fulfilled  every  duly. 
His  death,  which  took  place  at  Weimar  in  1805,  was  uiiiver^ 
sally  lamented.  As  a  Physician,  he  foretold  the  period  of  hb 
dissolution ;  as  a  Philosopher,  he  beheld  its  approach  without 
fear;  but,  as  a  father,  he  dreaded  its  consequences.  He  left 
four  children  unprovided  for  at  a  very  tender  age.  The  Orand- 
Duchess  Paulowna  took  charge  of  their  education. 


ANECDOTES. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Benares,  6tk  May,  1816. 
Since  you  tell  me  that  you  wish  to  hear  about  native 
customs  and  manners,  I  must  mention  a  fellow  who  has  been 
lately  hung  at  Calcutta,  and  suffered  for  an  offence  which  I 
think  never  was  heard  of  in  Europe  : — He  was  an  admirable 
swimmer  and  diver,  and  used  to  freqtte{it  the  ghauti  and  placet 
where  the  women  came  to  bathe  in  the  river.  He  would  make 
his  way  along  under  the  surface  uf  the  water  till  he  got  close 
among  them,  and  then  seizing  one  of  them  by  the  legs,  would 
drag  her  under  the  water,  and  drown  her  for  the  sake  of  her 
01  naments,  for  the  women  of  this  country  always  baihe  in  their 
valuable  gems  and  pearls.  Meanwhile  the  newspapers  teemed 
with  horrible  accounts  of  alUgaturs  carrying  away  bathers;  and 
these  monsters  of  tbe  flood  were  talked  ot  and  feared  by  every 
one,  and  seen  by  no  one.  At  last,  one  day  a  girl  disengaged 
herself  from  his  grasp,  rose  to  the  top  of  the.  water,  and 
screamed  out  that  it  was  no  beast,  but  a  man !  He  was  then 
caught,  and  confessed  that  he  had  carried  on  that  trade  for 
seven  years.  Of  the  number  of  his  victims  he  had  kept  no 
reckoning !  n. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

Lines  written  some  time  before  tbe  inspection  of  Mr. 

Hilton's  picture  of  the  Duke  of  fVellington's  Entrance 

into  Madrid. 

Upon  hi*  fiery  steed, — within  the  boondi 

Of  proud  lamtA's  capital,  renown'd 

For  high  heroic  chieft,  from  age  to  age. 

Ride*  Wellington;  tbe  Saviour  of  tlie  realm ; 

Hi*  Country*  glory ;  and  het  Foe*'  defeat. 

Roni'd  by  the  signal  cry  "  He  romea — be  comes,* — 

Looks  Expectation  forth Hi*  battles  fonght. 

And  laurel*  woo,  in  many  a  gory  *trife. 
Fame  trumpet* ;  and,  a*  from  a  counties*  hive, 
The  Population  swarm*.    High  and  low. 
Men,  women,  cbUdreu  to  one  centre  ba*te; 
Block  every  passage  op;  and  clast'riag  bang 
Ob  hoose'tops,  and  tbe  Steeple's  diaqr  height 
Now  all  is  still.    Thought,  langnage,  feeling,  seol,. 
Each  nobler  passion,  each  exalted  sense. 
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Tlie  hrarf ■  warm  current  and  the  fiiDcy'i  hope, 

Ruah,  in  gtad  tamnlt,  to  the  eye  and  ear, 

Eacii  accent  of  the  Hero'*  voice  to  catch, 

And  mark  rach  venture  down  in  memory'*  book. 

An  as  one,  witli  xratiilation  wild. 

And  nproarpronil,  thry  rend  the  vanlled  skies, 

"nil  hush'd  to  nilence  by  his  moving  lips, 

And  bodf  bow'd  in  martial  evmrttty.  'W.  i 

THE  INQUIETUDE  OF  MAN. 
1. 
The  aan  is  sinking  in  the  west, 

The  grove5,  the  ev'oing  zephyrs  tut ; 
The  happy  beast*  prepare  for  rest. 

And  all  is  calm  but  man ! 
i. 
Poor  restlfss  creature  of  an  hour. 

His  longest  life  is  but  a  ipan, 
And  yet  that  span  fell  cares  devour, 

For  never  calm  ii  man ! 
3. 
Thongli  bounteons  Nature  all  has  giv'n 

To  maki  him  b!cst  on  wisdom's  plan, 
A  rebel  'gainst  the  will  of  Heav'n, 

Still  never  calm  is  man !  J.  R. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  LRAHNED  SOCIETIES, 
DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN. 

Oxponn.— Degrees  of  M.  A.  have  been  conferred  upon  Rev, 
R.  Phelips,  Chrui  Church,  S.  Jackson,  Bafiol,  and  Henrv  Hos- 
kins.  Oriel.  Batchelor's  Degrees  have  been  conferred  upon 
J.  P.  L.  Fenwick,  Esq.  Grand  Compounder,  Corpui  Chritti, 
and  Messrs.  C.  S.  Sunhope,  T.  Williams,  F.  Eedle,  Chritt 
Churek,  J.  D.  A.  Preston,  Merton,  J.  Alington,  U.  T.  Smith, 
Baliol,  H.  Middleton,  Magdiden,  J.  Piccop,  Linco/n,  and  Rev. 
T.  H.  Wilkinson,  Exeter. 

Tlie  number  of  Determiners  was  143. 

Collectors,  Messrs.  T.  L.  Hughes,  Brazenou,  and  C.  Web- 
ber, Chrat  Church. 

Cambridoe. — The  Degrees  of  M.  A.  have  been  conferred 
upon  Rev.  B.  B.  Stevens,  Jetus,  and  T.  Boys,  Trinity. 

Batchelor's  Degrees  have  been  granted  to  W.  P.  Hammond, 
St.  John'i,  and  J.  II.  Hughes,  Emanufl,  Esquires. 

Three  courses  of  Lectures  have  commenced  this  week ;  Dr. 
Clarke's  on  Mineralogy;  Dr.  Ilaviland's  on  Anatomy  and 
Physiology;  and  Mr.  Fryme'son  Political  Economy. 

Paris. — It  is  understood  that  several  large  premiums  will  be 
given  this  year  to  the  Artists  who  produce  the  two  finest  pic- 
tures, and  the  two  best  statues  in  ttie  approacbint;  Exhibition. 
Two  of  these  prizes  are  to  be  of  10,000  francs  for  historical 
pictures,  and  statues  of  a  large  size.  The  two  others  will  be 
of  5,000  francs.  The  Members  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  are  not  jiermitted  to  be  Candidates,  because  they  will  be 
the  judges.  It  it  expected  that  the  prizes  will  be  solemnly  dis- 
tributed, by  one  of  the  princes,  a  fortnight  before  the  close  of 
the  Exhibition,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Museum  itself. 

Demmark. — For  the  future  all  Monuments  (the  small  ones 
of  wood  excepted)  as  tvell  as  their  inscriptions,  which  arc  erect- 
ed in  Church-Yards,  Churches,  &c,  in  honour  of  the  deceased, 
are  to  be  submitted  to  thejudgnient  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Art*,  in  order  that  posterity  may  not  conceive  an  unfavorable 
idea  of  the  taste  of  the  present  age. 


ORATORIOS. 

The  Oratorios  have,  as  usual,  cununenced  with  the  Lent 
Season.  Handel's  Masterpiece,  the  Messiah,  w.is  last  Week 
performed  at  Coven  (-Garden  Theatre ;  and  a  copious  Selection 
from  Haydn's  "Seasons"  together  with  a  variety  of  miscelia^ 
neous  pieces  conbtituted  last  Wednesday's  entertainments  at 
Drury  Lane. 

Sir  George  Smart,  the  Director  of  the  Oratorios  at  the  latter 
Theatre,  may  justly  claim  the  merit  of  having  brought  the 


British  Public  first  acauainted  with  several  valuable  productions 
of  the  great  German  Masters;  such  as  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beetho- 
ven, Winter,  Sec.  The  Selection  from  Haydn's  Seasons,  given 
on  Wednesday,  comprised  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  that 
Oratorio,  which  we  deem  inferior  to  the  Creation.  It  is,  like 
the  latter,  replete  with  puerile  imitations  of  Nature:  the  Or- 
chestra whistles  with  the  winds,  murmurs  with  the  brooks, 
roars  with  the  bull,  chirps  with  the  cricket,  croaks  with  the 
frog,  all  "  ad  naturam ;"  in  short,  in  his  Oratorios,  Haydn  de- 
lights in  scraping  the  fiddle  with  the  iiainter's  bnisb.  The  me- 
Itraies,  with  few  exceptions,  are  also  aeficient  in  pathos :  they 
are  rather  gentle,  neat'and  tender,  than  sublime.  So  much  for 
objections,  which  are  counterbalanced  by  great  merits.  The 
subjects  of  the  Airs  are  frequently  of  the  most  fascinating  ele- 
gance, and  the  harmonies,  above  all,  are  distinguished  by  an 
effective  and  elaborate  richne!>s,  not  to  be  surpassed.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  the  admirable  Choruses,  where  perhaps 
the  great  wind-instruments  are  allowed  too  free  a  scope. 

The  performance  of  the  "  Seasons"  on  Wednesday  did  great 
credit  to  the  Director,  the  Instrumentalists,  and  the  Singers. 
To  render  it  more  perfect,  we  presume  to  suggest  the  following 
Observations.  There  appeared  to  be  a  want  in  the  number  or 
the  exertions  of  the  Violins;  in  the  Choruses,  the  piano  and 
forte  was  not  sufficiently  observed,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
Singers,  and  some  of  the  pieces  were  taken  too  slow,  such  as 
the  air  "  With  joy  the  impatient  Husbandman"  (the  plagiarism 
ot  which  from  his  own  Symphony  is  uncreditable  to  Haydn) : 
also  the  Grand  Chorus  "  Endless  praise,"  the  Tunpo  of  which, 
when  led  by  Haydn  at  Vienna,  was  much  more  spirited. 

Of  the  principal  singers,  Mrs.  Salmon  shone  "ve/ut  inter  ttellae 
luna  minorrj."  She  sang  delightfully ;  in  her  ascending  pas- 
sages she  generally  and  improperly,  we  think,  terminates  with 
a  few  tiaecato  notes.  Miss  Goocfall  also  sang  well ;  of  Miss 
Keppell  we  can  only  say  that  she  exerted  herself  to  do  as  well 
as  she  was  able._  Mr.  Pyne  gave  much  satisfaction  ;  as  also  Mr. 
Bellamy  ;  but  his  manner  is  so  formal,  that  a  deaf  person  would 
think  him  a  preacher. 

The  greatest  curiosity  of  the  evening  was  a  Violin  Concerto, 
executed  by  Miss  Tremeam,  a  young  lady  eight  or  nine  years 
of  age.  The  difficulty  of  the  key  (four  sharps)  was  a  great 
drawback;  but  with  all  this,  we  were  so  astonished  with  her 
proficiency,  that  we  almost  mistrusted  our  senses.  Not  only  is 
ner  execution  truly  wonderful  for  her  years,  but  we  perceived 
indications  of  feeling  and  taste,  and  nerve,  which  we  liad  before 
thought  utterly  incompatible  with  so  tender  an  age.  She  is  a 
musical  prodigy. 

Monsieur  DroiJct's  Flute  Concerto  and  Variations  were 
eoually  a  subject  of  gratifying  wonder  to  the  house.  He  show- 
ed, in  the  short  time  of  his  performance,  all  he  could  do,  and, 
as  far  as  execution  goes,  mere,  we  believe,  than  ever  was  done 
by  any  body  else.  "^0  plcaiic,  perhaps,  the  mixed  audience  of  a 
Theatre,  he  was  not  sparing  in  the  exhibition  of  (ours  deforce, 
(_nngl.  tricks)  and  his  variations  leaned  more  that  way,  than  on 
the  side  of  good  musical  taste. 

_  Beethoven's  celebrated  Battle  Overture,  now  become  a  na- 
tional stock-piece,  concluded  the  whole.  Here  too  the  violins, 
which  are  particularly  essential,  proved  very  ineffective.  Our 
recollection  of  the  score,  leads  us  to  suspect,  that  the  difficult 
evolutions  through  mazes  of  accidental  sharps  and  flats,  were 
too  appalling  to  a  portion  of  the  violin  performers,  who  proba- 
bly left  them  to  their  betters.  The  tempi,  too,  of  some  of  the 
movements  were  far  too  slow,  such  as  the  charge  of  the  caval- 
rv,  the  attack,  &c.  all  which  went  nearly  as  quick  again  when 
this  Overture  was  for  the  first  time  performed  at  Vienna,  under 
Beethoven's  direction,  for  the  benefit  of  the  wounded  Austrian 
soldiers. 


THE  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

KING'S  THEATRE. 
Since  our  last,  tlie  performances  at  this  theatre  consisted  of 
Lc  Noxxt  di  ligaro,  ta  Penehpe,  and  tlie  new  ballet,  L' Amour 
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et  La  Folic,  of  all  of  which  pieces  our  former  reports  have  treat- 
ed at  some  length. 

Paesiello's  comic  Opera,  La  MoUnara,  so  well  known  on  the 
Continent,  but  never  performed  in  this  country,  is  announced 
for  Saturday,  and  will  therefore  form  the  subject  of  our  next 
article  under  this  head. 


THE  DRAMA. 

We  have  in  our  last  communication  noiicod  the  skill  with 
which  Shakespeare  has  thrown  the  rapk  of  Hamlet,  at  Prince 
o/' Df  nmnr/c,  out  of  our  view ;  and  by  divesting  him  of  power, 
state,  embition,  and  followers,  brought  him  down  to  the  level 
of  private  life.  He  has  thus  given  him  a  powerful  and  constant 
hold  on  our  sympathies,  as  an  injured  son  piously  seeking  to 
avenge  his  father's  murder.  He  is  a  creature,  altogether  made 
up  of  the  finest  sensibilities  and  most  generous  passions.  His 
noble  nature  is  so  wholly  a  stranger  to  selfishness,  thai  he  ap- 
pears to  'speak,  think,  and  act,  as  if  he  neither  had,  nor  wished 
to  have,  any  claim  or  possession  in  this  world.  There  is  a  staid 
temperance  and  charity  in  his  sorrow  and  anger,  which  pre- 
vent him,  even  after  the  discovery  of  the  murder,  from  rush- 
ing into  a^y  rash  committal,  without  further  evidence.  He 
even  doubts  whether  his  father's  ghost  might  not  have  been  an 
evil  illusion. 

" The  spirit  that  I  have  seen 

May  be  the  devil,  and  the  devil  hath  power 
T'  assume  a  pleasing  shape,  yea,  and  perhaps, 
Out  of  my  weakness  and  my  melancholy, 
(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits) 
Abuses  me  to  aamn  me.  I'll  have  groi/nds 
More  relative  than  this :  the  play's  the  thing. 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  King." 
The  various  gradations  of  crief,  musing  melancholy,  and  indig- 
nation, are  so  admirably  blended  in  this  character,  that  it  has 
been  long  considered  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  arduous.  As 
Coriolanus  stands  at  the  top  of  the  heroic,  and  is  the  grandest 
Roman  on  the  British  stage,  so  Hamlet  ranks  at  the  head  of 
those  virtuous  and  impassioned  characters  in  which  grandeur 
and  rank  are  thrown  out  of  view,  and  love  has  no  room  for 
operation.  His  warm  sentiments  and 'delicate  feelings,  must 
expire  under  a  tame  delivery  or  pompous  declamation.  Kem- 
ble,  in  his  Hamlet,  descended  from  the  elevation  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  to  that  wayward  expression  of  pensive  abstraction  and 
fervid  melancholy,  in  which  he  had  no  competitor  for  thirty 
years.  Kean,  in  his  Hamlet,  on  Monday  the  17th  instant, 
surpassed  all  his  former  exertions,  and  exceeded  the  warmest 
expectation  of  his  admirers.  We  fully  agree  with  those  jour- 
nals, which  have  noticed  his  extraordinary  and  successful 
efforts  within  the  last  fortnight.  Those  who  nad  only  seen  his 
performance  of  Bajazet  and  some  other  bombastic  characters, 
entertained  an  opinion  that  be  was  poor  and  inefficient  in  level 
dialogue;  that  he  required  extraordmary  excitements  to  rouse 
him;  that  his  transitions  were  uniformly  abrupt,  and  his 
powers,  in  tragedy,  confined  to  sudden  and  tempestuous  sallies. 
These  erroneous  notions  were  caused  by  the  want  of  nature  and 
genius  in  those  frigid  dramas.  Where  the  poet  had  done  little 
or  nothing,  the  actor  was  obliged  to  supply  bis  wants  in  the 
best  manner  he  could.  But  in  Shakespeare,  wherever  the  cha- 
racter is  suited  to  his  figure,  Kean  embodies  the  spirit  of  Shake- 
speare himself,  and  exercises  an  unlimited  power  over  the  au- 
dience. In  his  last  Hamlet  to  which  we  advert;  his  Othello, 
with  Booth's  bold  colouring  of  lago;  and  his  Richard  of  last 
Monday  night,  he  was  not  nore  powerful  in  the  storms  of 
rage,  than  excellent  in  the  level  dialogue.  We  may  without 
much  presumption  sav,  that  these  fine  pierformances,  like  Kern* 
ble's  Coriolanus,  will  never  be  forgotten  hj  those  who  wit- 
nessed them.  There  were  still,  some  few  transitions  in  his  voice 
and  gesture,  which  may  be  questioned :  but  the  fine  home 
strokes  of  nature,  which  followed  each  other  in  such  rapid 
succession;  the  masterly  discrimination  of  the  passions,  and 
the  energetic  accord  of  the  whole  of  each  character,  render  it 
difficult  to  record  those  few  doubtiiil  passages  or  slight  failures. 


One  or  two  we  shall  hereafter  notice :  but  we  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  heard  his  enunciation  so  finely  varied  and  m 
distinct ;  or  his  marking  of  the  emphatic  points  in  the  pro- 
minent passages  more  chaste  and  effective.  The  sonorous  flex- 
ibility, and  if  we  may  use  the  words,  the  melancholy  sweetness 
in  the  lower  tones  of  his  voice,  enabled  him  to  give  the  solilo- 
quies  their  utmost  force  of  illustration.  "The  solemn  strain  of 
fine  feeling,  with  which  he  commenced 

"  Oh,  that  this  too, — too  solid  flesh  would  melt," — 
was  carried  through  the  changing  passions  of  the  whole  speech. 
The  gentle  transitions  of  look,  gesture,  attitude  and  voice,  with 
which  he  expressed  his  weariness  of  life,  and  gradually  rose 
into  disgust  and  anger  at  his  mother's  marriage,  admit  of  no 
improvement.  Reproach,  sorrow  and  indignation  spoke  to- 
gether, when  he  adverted  to  his  father's  conjugal  tenderness.— 
"  — — —  So  loving  to  ray  Mother, 

That  be  might  not  let  e'en  the  windt  of  Ueaveit 

Vitit  her  face  too  roughly  !" — 
We  may  notice  bis  delivery  uf  the  following  passages,  among 
the  most  affecting  in  the  first  act  of  Hamlet : 

"  My  father's  brother,  but  no'  more  like  my  father. 

Than  I  to  Uerculet:" 

his  horror  and  astonishment  in  the  exclamation; 

"  Angels  and  Ministers  of  grace  defend  us." — 
his  earnest  adjuration  to  the  ghobt, 

"  King,  Father,  Royal  Dane — Oh — antwer  me!' 
his  desperate  energy,  when  breaking  from  Horatio  and  Mar- 
cellus, 

"  —— —  My  fate  cries  out 

And  makes  each  petty  artery,  in  this  body, 

As  hardy  at  the  Nemean  Lion't  nerve." — 
and  the  broken  tones  of  pity  and  filial  reverence,  with  whiob 
be  uttered 

— — — -  "  Remember  thee — 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 

In  this  distracted  globe :" 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  notice  the  true  colloquial  spirit,  with 
which  be  went  through  the  subsequent  scene  with  Horatio  and 
Marcellus;  or  th^many  striking  varieties  of  his  eccentric  dis- 
course with  Polonius,  Rosencrants  and  Guildenstern ;  and  with 
the  players,  in  the  secoud  act.  In  the  Sdhis  delivery  of  thesolilo- 
quy — "  To  beor  not  to  be" — abounded  with  impressive  beauties. 
His  pauses  are  so  judiciously  introduced ;  so  natural  and  full«f 
meaning;  and  his  eye,  his  gesture,  hands, and  action,  speak  so 
forcibly,  when  his  tongue  is  still,  that,  in  his  best  exertions,  bis 
silence  conveys  mote  meaning  than  the  studied  elocution  of 
other  actors.  We  cannot  notice  in  detail  the  spirit  of  mingled 
reproach,  admonition,  and  moody  scorn  of  the  world,  which 
marked  his  impetuous  and  incoherent  interview  with  Ophelia: 
and  we  pass  with  regret  the  excellence  of  his  scene,  when  the 
play  is  performing  before  the  King  and  Queen.  His  voice  and 
gestures,  in  the  apartment  with  his  mother,  were  alternately 
reproacbftd,  comphuning,  vehement,  mournful  and  pathetic, 
quick  or  solemn.  He  kept  up  the  sense  and  passions  of  Shake*- 
peare,  with  a  variety  of  force  and  feeling  throughout,  except  in  a 
single  instance.  We  conceive  that  he  failed  to  give  the  true 
meaning  of  the  following  speech,  after  having  killed  Poloniut, 

"  A  bloody  deed,  yet  not  so  bad,  good  mother. 

As  kill  S  King  and  Marry  with  his  brother." 
Mr.  Kean  delivered  these  lines  "  trippingly,"  in  a  tone  and  with 
a  look,  of  levity.  In  particular  he  pronounced  the  word 
marry,"  ailh  a/amiliar  and  tarca$ticj'all  of  his  voice,  which  we 
conceive  utterly  unsuited  to  the  occasion.  A  jeer  wasvery  un- 
seasonable and  unnatural  from  a  humane  and  noble  man,  who 
had  just,  by  mistake,  dipped  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  an  inno- 
cent person,  and  was,  at  that  solemn  moment,  about  to  ad- 
monish his  mother  for  having  conspired  the  murder  of  bis 
fother  and  married  his  murderer.  If  Mr.  Kean  had  been  play- 
ing the  part  of  a  gay  young  gentleman,  who  had  aceidentalty 
broken  a  china  jar  in  his  mother's  closet,  and  made  a  jesting 
defence  by  reminding  her  that  she  had,  through  carelessness, 
loa  a  Valuable  trinket,  a  tone  of  levity  might  have  been  suit- 
able to  so  light  an  occasion.    An  epigrammatic  point  io  ao 
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elegy  or  an  epic  poem;  a  flutter  of  light  ia  the  solemn  re- 
pose of  a  night  scene;  a  profane  jest  from  the  mouth  of  a- 
minister  in  the  pulpit;  or,  gaiety  on  a  deathbed,  could 
not  have  been  more  ill-timed,  or  have  had  a  worse  effect, 
than  this  lerity  in  the  closet  scene.  If  Mr.  Kean  can  suppose 
that  a  just  man,  standing  between  the  bleeding  body  of  a  per- 
son newly  murdered  by  his  liands,  and  his  mother  guilty  of 
his  Ruber's  murder,  could,  or  ought,  to  adojpt  a  toue  of  levity 
or  sarcasm,  in  his  admonition  to  her,  we,  ot  course,  roust  have 
misinterpreted  Nature  and  Shakspeare.  This  is  one  of  those 
poinlt  of'  contrast,  or  unexpecled  trantUioni,  into  which,  m  cha- 
racters of  cold  and  turgid  Dramas,  this  admirable  performer  used 
very  frequently  to  falH  We  do  not  notice  it  here  as  a  mere 
verhal  nicety ;  but  as  a  misconception,  injurious  to  the  illusion 
of  the  whole  scene.  Mr.  Kean  ^Ve  thb  saxne  tarcaxtic  tone  of 
lightness  to  the  word  "  married,"  in  a  speech  uttered  by 
Othello,  in  the  very  agony  and  whirlwind  of  jealous  fury, 
"  I  cry  you  mercy,  then, 

I  took  you  for  that  runuin|^wliore  of  Venice, 

That  married  «ith  Othello? 

In  marking  this  latter  injudicious  mode  of  expression,  we 
own  that  we  consider  Mr.  Kcan's  Hamlet  a  dramatic  master- 
piece; and,  after  having  seen  Othello  performed  by  many  able 
actors,  we  confess  that  we  never  saw  Shakspeare's  Othello  in 
all  the  generous,  imsuspectine  frankness,  and  fiery  impetuosity 
of  his  noble  spirit,  until  this  Ust  representation  by  Kean.    This 

treat  actor,  whose  strength  lies  in  a  fine  following  of  nature  in 
is  own  class  of  characters,  may,  again,  equal  that  unequal- 
led performance;  but  we  dtre  not  even  venture  to  hope,  that 
he,  or  any  other,  will  ever  have  power  to  surpass  it.  We 
went  eagerly  again  to  see  his  Othello  on  the  night  of  Booth's 
unexpected  absence ;  but  met  him  in  the  inferior  character  of 
lago.  His  Othello,  perhaps  with  the  single  exception  above 
mentioned,  was  all  earnestness,  truth,  and  passion;  all  strong, 
raried,  bold,  and  burning  nature.  We  do  not  write  to  sacrifice 
the  eranileur  of  "  the  noOlett  Roman  of  Ikem  all,"  Kf.m ble,  or 
the  brilliant  dawn  of  that  promising  young  actor.  Booth,  as  an 
offering  to  the  fame  of  Kean.  The  genius  of  that  admirable 
actor  (lues  not  stand  in  need  of  such  sacrifices :  and  we  are 
convinced  that  we  ahall  best  serve  hia  permanent  name,  aikd  the 
interests  of  tiie  Drama,  by  rendering  impartial  justice  to  the 
genius  of  his  contemporaries;  but,  we  believe  that  the  grave, 
alone,  can  have  power  to  obliterate  his  Othello  from  our  remcm- 
brance.  His  expression  of  the  torments  of  jealousy,  and  re- 
venge, seized  upon,  astonished,  and  harrowed  up  the  fitelings 
of  the  audience:  it  had  all  the  effect  of  an  appalling  reality. 
The  terrific  earnestness  of  what  we  saw  and  heard,  became 
more  terrible  from  the  idea  which  it  conveyed  of  the  conflict  in 
bis  breast.  His  fury  was.  a  devouring  fire,  issuing  from  the 
crater  of  a  Volcano,  which  threatened  destruction  to  all. — Our 
typographic  limits  here  again  interpose,  and  we  regret  that 
we  cannot,  at  present,  do  more  justice  to  our  conception  of  this 
extraordinary  actor's  power.  W.  C. 


MR.    BOOTH. 


On  TuQ$day  night  last,  the  Theatre  at  Covcnt  Garden  was 
thronged  to  an  overflow,  very  early,  to  see  Mr.  Booth  in  King 
Richard,  on  his  first  re-appearance  at  that  house*  As  a  variety 
of  strange  rumours  had  been  in  circulation  for  some  days,  and 
as  a  Morning  Paper  had,  on  that  day,  excited  the  public  against 
Mr.  Booth,  many  went  determined  to  prevent  him  from  per- 
forming. The  assertion  was  early  in  circulation,  that  he  would 
never  be  permitted  to  act  upon  the  London  stage  again.  This 
beins  the  first  attempt  to  drive  an  actor  off  the  stage,  since  the 
oomtanation  against  Macklin,  numbers  attended  from  motives 
of  humanity  uone.  On  the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain,  those 
who  were  against  Mr.  Booth  prevented  his  repeated  efforts  to 
eoter  into  an  explanation.  Between  the  acts  of  the  play,  a 
placard  was  exhibited  on  the  stage,  entreating  a  hearing  for 
Ml.  Booth  to  ezpbta :  this  beine  in  vain,  a  second,  tome  time 
ma,  was  set  up,  beggjuig  a  heanng  for  Mr.  Booth  to  apologitt. 


On  the  failure  of  this,  a  third  was  brought  forward,  "  Can 
Enelis/tmen  condemn  unheard  f"  The  effect  of  this  appeal  was 
evidently  in  his  favour,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of 
white  handkerchiefs  waving  from  the  ladies  in  the  boxes,  and 
the  cries  of"  bravo" — "  hear" — bjit  a  sufficient  opposition  was 
still  kept  up  to  deprive  him  of  a  hearing.  The  play  was  per- 
formed amidst  the  contention  of  his  opposers,  and  the  body  of 
the  audience.  At  the  close,  from  the  repeated  huzzas,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  majority  were  in  his  favour,and  his  name  was 
given  out  for  Richard  this  evening.  As  the  Managers  have 
declared  their  intention  to  settle  their  differences  with  Mr. 
Booth  in  a  court  of  law,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation  of  individuals,  the  public  ntay  not  be  deprived  of  so  va- 
luable an  acquisition  to  the  dramatic  body,  as  this  young 
actor ;  and,  from  the  manliness  of  Englishmen,  we  confidently 
anticipate  au  issue  in  conformity  with  their  candor  and  justice.' 

On  Thursday  night,  after  Mr.  Kean's  fine  repetition  of 
Hamlet,  a  new  musical  entertainment,  called  "  Frightened  to 
Death,"  was  performed  for  the  .first  time,  and  favorably 
received.  It  was  announced  for  this  night  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  audience. 

On  the  same  night, 'a  new  operatic  piece,  called  "  the  Heir 
of  Vironi;  or  Honesty's  the  Best  Policy,"  was  brought  out  at 
Cavent  Garden  Theatre;  which  also  met  with  a  favorable 
reception,  and  was  announced  for  a  second  representation 
this  evening.  We  regret  that  our  limits  compel  us  to  postpone 
our  notice  of  these  pieces,  until  our  next. 


INTELLIGENCE, 

LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

Tb«  Second  No.  of  the  New  and  Improved  Edition  of  Stb- 
PHENs'  Greek  TbesavbusIs  jtist  ready. 

The  present  Number  has  been  delayed  a  considerable  time 
by  a  treaty  with  Professor  Scbxfer  ofLeipsic,  for  his  valuable 
MSS.  which  the  Editors  have  at  length  procured;  but  they 
tnist  that  their  present  arrangements  will  enable  them  to  puli- 
lish  the  future  Nos.  regularly.  The  two  first  numbers  will  be 
found  to  contain  about  3,000  words  omitted  by  Stephens. 

TheClassioal  JovRiiAL,Naxxviti.  comprises  a  Variety  of 
Classical,  Biblical,  and  Obiental  Literatwsb;  with  many 
Scarce  Gbeek,  Latin,  and  Fbehch  Tracts  interspersed.  Con- 
tents— De  Carminibus  Aristophanis  Commentarius— Biblical 
Synonyma— Jo.  Gagnierii  Ecloea  in  laudem  Principis  Walliie 
— Oratio  in  Inauguratione  ^mtuie  Lat.  Soc.  Lugdunensis,  a  P. 
Rusca — On  Ossian's  Temon,  showing  its  great  resemblance  to 
the  Poems  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton— On  the  Clouds  of 
Aristophanes,  by  Professor  Voss— Mots  ou  omis  par  H.  Etienne, 
oil  inexactement  expliques.  Par.  J.  B.  Gail— £.  H.  Barken 
Epistola  Critica  ad  Th.  Gaisfordium  de  Fragmentis  Poetarum 
Minorum  Gr. — J.  Stackbousii  Emendationes  in  £lianum  Hist. 
Anim.— E.  H.  Barkeri  Epistola  Sec.  ad  G.  H.  Schasferum  de 
quibusdam  Lexicographorum  Veterum  Glossis — On  tlie  Philo- 
sophical Sentiments  of  Euripides— Inscription  on  a  Block  of 
White  Marble  in  the  wall  ot  a  Church  among  the  Ruins  of 
Cyretia:— Remarks  on  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library 
in  Munich,  by  Professor  Franck— Ode  Latina.  Cambridee 
Prize — Epigrammata.  Labor  Ineptiarum — Remarks  on  the 
Similarity  of  Worship  that  prevailed  in  diffisrent  parts  of  the 
Pagan  World— Prologus  in  EunuchumTerentii,  it  Ph.  Melanch- 
thon,  A.  D.  iai4. — Greek  Jeu  d'csprit — Curse  Posteriores — On 
the  Sapphic  and  Alcaic  Metres — Note  et  Cure  sequentes  in 
Arati  Diosemea,  &Th.  Forster— Corrections  in  the  common 
Translation  of  the  New  Testament— Advxbsam a  Litbbaeia. 
No.  X.— Julii  Phadri  FabulaeNove;  Greek  Ode, by  G.  Downes; 
Words  in  the  Greek  Testament  formed  from  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage; Lines  under  an  unfinished  Bust  of  Brutus ;  Extempore 
Verses  by  Sabinus  and  Stieeliug ;  ^ilaph  on  Stigelius,  writtep 
by  himself— Literary  InteOigence— Notes  to  Correipondenfs— 
Index  to  Vole.  XIII.  wdlav. 
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THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE,  AND 


The  Pam pbleteek,  xvn compiisea  the  following  Punpb- 

lets :— Defence  of  Economy,  against  the  late  Mr.  Burke.  By 
Jeremy  Bentharo,  Esq.  [OriginaL"] — A  Treatise  on  Greyhounds. 
By  Sir  Rd.  Clayton,  Bart.— Hints  for  the  Cultiyation  of  the 
Peat  Bogs  in  Ireland. — f Origtmi/. V— Tritogenea ;  or  a  Brief 
Outline  of  the  Universal  System.  By  O.  neld,  Esq. — \Orvi- 
no/.]— Further  Observatioos  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  &c.  &c. 
&c.  By  R.  Preston,  E^.  M.  P.— Observations  on  the  Gome 
Laws.  ByJ.  Chitty,  Esq. — On  the  Present  Situation  of  the 
Country.  By  A.  H.  Holdfsworth,  Esq.  M.  P.— A  Plan  for  8t»- 
peneding  the  Necessity  of  the  Poor  Rates. — [Original.\— 
Constitutional  Aids. — Progress  of  Taxation,  with  a  new  Plan 
of  Finance,  By  Stephen  Pellet,  M.  D. — [Original.'] — A  Let- 
ter to  Lord  Spencer  on  the  Scarcity  and  liieh  Price  of  Pro- 
visions in  1808 ;  and  ihe  Distresses  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce which  have  prevailed  for  the  last  three  years.  By  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane,  Bart. 

The  First  Number  of  a  Set  of  Engravings  (to  be  completed 
in  three  numbers)  of  the  Altar-tombs,  Effigies,  and  Monuments, 
found  within  the  County  of  Xcrthampton,  from  the  drawings 
of  Mr.  HytU,  will  be  published  the  latter  end  of  March.  Tne 
work  is  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Duchess  of  Buccleucb. 

Antiquaries  louk  forward  to  the  publication  of  a  curious  to- 
pographical work  on  the  History  ana  Antiquities  of  North  Dur- 
ham, by  the  Rev.  James  Raine. 

The  lovers  of  Picturesque  beauty  are  on  the  point  of  being 
highly  gratified  by  a  work  very  recently  published  at  Geneva — 
it  IS  a  detail  of  a  Tour  in  the  Alpine  Regions  of  the  Highlands 
of  Berne  in  Switzerland, 

The.prices  at  the  Mac  Carthy  sale  are  rising  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary manner.  13,000  fr.  have  been  paidTor  the  Pm/moruin 
Codex,  1457.  Anotlier  copy,  edit.  1459,  was  knocked  down  at 
3,S50  fr.  The  edit.  1694,  of  Eurmidiigiue  extnnt  omnia,  fetched 
],800  fr.  P.  FirgilH  Opera  in  MSS.  was  sold  forS,SOO  fr. :  and 
a  printed  copy  of  the  same,  edit.  147S,  for  S,440i.  fr.  Of  the 
£rst  of  these  works  it  is  generally  believed  that  there  are  now 
only  six  copies  in  existence.  There  was  a  seventh  at  Mentz, 
but  destroyed  during  the  revolution.  The  others  are  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna;  one  in  our  venerable  monarch's 
library  at  Dresden ;  one  in  Lord  Spencer's  library ;  and  another 
supposed  to  be  at  St.  Pelersburgh. 

The  stamp  duty  has  been  found  so  oppressive  to  literature  at 
Paris,  as  to  put  a  stop  to  "  Le  Magazin  Encydopedique,"  a 
u'ork  which  noasted  of  subscribers  even  in  the  Crimea 

The  Astronomical  Observations  of  Dr.  Bradley,  are  preparine 
fur  the  press,  in  Germany,  in  Latin,  with  Disquisitions  by  ^ 
W.  Bessel.. 

Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Broome  has  enlarged  his  Selections  from  the 
Works  of  those  eminent  divines.  Fuller  and  South,  and  they 
will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  present  month  as  a  second 
edition. 

John  Shakespear,  Esq.  is  about  to  publish  a  Dictionary,  Ilin- 
dustanee  and  Englisn. 

Dr.  Col  Iyer  has  ready  tor  publication,  Lectures  on  Scripture 
Doctrine. 

A  work  of  very  general  utility  will  be  published  in  the  course 
of  the  present  month,  entitled  the  Bible  Class  Book,  or  Scrip- 
ture Readings  for  every  Day  in  the  Year,  being  Three  Hundred 
and  Sixty-five  Lessons,  selected  from  the  most  interesting  and 
instniclive  parto  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

IN  THE  PRESS. 

.Mr.  Murray's  Elements  of  Chemical  Science.  Second  Edi- 
tioo. 

Boarding  School  Correspondence,  between  a  Mother,  and  her 
Daughter  at  School,  by  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Ongar,  and  Miss  Jane 
Taylor. 

Rachel,  a  Tale,  foolscap  8vo.,  with  a  beautiful  frontispiece. 

The  Sacred  Edict:  containing  Sixteen  Maxims  of  the  Empe- 
ror Kang-Hi,  translated  from  the  original  Chinese,  by  the  Rev, 
William  Milne. 

An  Accountof  the  Island  of  Java,  containing  a  geneial  de- 


scription of  the  Country  and  its  Inhabitants,  the  state  of  '^^^ri- 
culture.  Manufactures,  and'Commerce,  &e.  &c.  by  Mr.  Ra£ms. 

A  small  volume  upon  the  Art  of  Making,  Managing,  Fla- 
vouring, Colourinjg,  Preserving  and  Rrcovering  all  kinds  of 
Wines,  Spirits  anoCompounds,  with  Directions  for  Brewing, 
&c.,  by  Mr.  R.  Westan. 

An  Examination  of  the  prophecies  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  probable  issue  of  the  recent  restoration  of  the  old  dynasties ; 
of  the  revival  of  popery,  and  of  the  present  mental  ferment  in 
in  Europe;  as  likewise  how  far  Great  Britain  is  likely  to  sbart ' 
in  the  calamities  by  which  Providence  will  accomplish  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Roman  monarchy:  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Richard. 

A  New  work  of  whole  length  portraits,  with  biographical 
memoirs  of  illustrious  Euglishmen;  by  Mr.  Charles  Dyer,  the 
first  part  will  speedily  appear. 

Idwal,  the  Narrative  of  BRiT0,and  the  Hostages,  detached 

Cortions  of  an  Epic  Poem;  with  a  Poem  in  Greek  Hexameters: 
y  Mr.  Bayley,  formerly  of  Merton  Collese. 

A  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Church  Catechism,  for  every 
Sunday  in  the  year :  by  the  Rev.  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  Bart. 
NEW  BOOKS. 

A  Cursory  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  Principal  Causes  of 
Mortality  among  Chudren,  with  a  view  to  assist  in  ameliorat- 
ing the  state  of  the  rising  eeneraiion,  in  heaitb,  morals,  and 
happiness.  To  which  is  added  an  account  of  the  Universal 
Dispensary  for  Sick  Indigent  Children.    By  J.  B.  Davis,  M.  D. 

Private  Memoirs,  of  uie  Captivitjr  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
France  in  the  Temnle.  Written  originally  with  a  Pencil  and 
preserved  by  stealth,  by  Madame  Royale,  now  Duchess  of 
Angouleme.  Transhited  from  the  French,  with  Notes  by  the 
Translator. 

The  Prize  in  the  Lutten ;  or  the  adventufes  of  a  Yougg 
Lady,  written  by  Herself  From  the  Italian  of  L'Abbate 
Cbiari.    8  vols.  13mo.  lOs.  boards. 

Six  Weeks  at  Long's  by  a  late  Resident.  S  Vols.'l;.*mo. 
Pr.  ll.  is. 

Select  pieces  of  early  popular  poetry  by  Utterson.  S  Vols. 
8vo.  Pr.  It.  15s. 

Book  of  Visions.  l2mo.    Pr.  3s.  6d. 

Designs  from  Hesiod  by  Flaxman.  fol.  Pr.  Si.  ISs.  6d. 

Female  Scripture  Biography  by  Cox.  9  Vols.  8vo.    Pr.  94s. 

Tiie  Blind  Begear,  a  Nuvel.  4  Vols.  igmo.    Pr.  ll.Ss. 

Lady  Marv  Wortley  Montague's  Works.  5  Vols.  8vo.  Pr. 
2l.5s. 

Curiosities  of  Literature.  3  Vols.  8vo.   Pr.  1).  KK 

Life  of  Melancthon.  8vo.   Pr.  14s. 

Buck's  Sermons.   ISmo.    Pr.  5s. 

An  Essay  entitled,  Vice  Triumphant,  The  Remedy  Proposed 
Easy  and  Effectual :  with  The  Statement  of  A  New  Hypothesis 
to  Explain  Accountableness.    By  Samuel  Spurreil. 

King  Edward  III.  an  Historical  Drama,  in  Five  Acts. 

Sermons  by  Samuel  Charters,  D.  D.  Minister  of  Wilton. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

ShouM  Contemporary  JournaU  glean  from  the  paget  of  the 
Literary  Gazette,  tee  truH  that  they  mill  have  the  kindneu 
to  NAME  the  tource  from  whence  mch  extract*  are  derived. 

All  Intelligence  of  a  Literary  Nature  will  be  grat^uUy  received, 
etpeaally  from  Ojicial  Gentlemen  connected  leith  learned  Secit- 
tics  and  Inttitutions ;  as  well  a*  from  Booksellers,  Publisher*,  IfC. 

Several  interesting  favour*,  which  came  too  late  for  tUsweek'* 
number,  shall  meet  with  early  notice. 

We  are  happy  to  auure  those  numerous  Correspondents  oho 
have  so  earnestly  urged  the  dedicating  a  small  portion  of  our  co- 
lifmns  to  political  topics,  that  our  omission  of  them  kUherto  hat 
proceeded  solely  from  a  desire  to  convince  the  public  that  me  skaU 
hold  all  such  urticUS  as  secondary  ta  the  grand  object  of  LUtrmturt, 

We  beg  to  observe  to  several  Correspondents,  th^  the  in$eHi$» 
of  Deaths,  tfc.  doe*  not  form  part  ofosur  pUn.  •• 
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NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 
impoStanttkavels. 

Lately  pablisbed  hy  Hbnrt  Coudrn,  Pnblic  Library,  Conduit 
Street,  Londoo  ;  and  lold  by  Bell  and  Bndfat«,  Edinbargfa ;  Jcbn 
CuminK,  Dublin  ;  and  all  Bpokiellers. 

THE  SECOND  and  last  Volume  of  the  TRAVELS 
of  Profenor  LICHTE;NSTKIN  in  SOUTHERN  AFRICA  ;  com- 
pritin^  the  Continnaiion  of  bis  Jonrney  throngh  ibe  Karroo ;  a 
Botanieal  Toor  to  tiie  Uixtrict  of  ZwellendaiB,  Sec.  a  Journey  into 
Uie  Conntriei  of  the  Bosjeamam,  tbe  Corau*,  aod  the  Beetjoans,  a 
People  ne^er  before  visitrd  hy  European! ;  an  Excursion  to  tlie 
Borders  of  tl>e  Ropgeveld  ;  a  Journey  to  Bosjesvelil  and  TulbafEh, 
•nd  the  Brtam  by  St.  Helena  to  Europe.  Illustrated  with  «  valu- 
able Map,  and  seteral  Eogravinp.    Price  36s.  bds. 

This  work  constitutes  an  iniermediate  link  in  point  of  time  be- 
tween the  Travels  of  Mr.  Barrow  and  Mr,  Campbell.  Tlie  residence 
of  the  author  in  the  regions  he  describes,  exceeded  that  of  eitlier 
of  the  above  traveller*,  his  opportunities  for  observa^ou  were 
more  nnmerons,  aod  tbe  circumstances  nnder  which  he  travelled 
were,  in  some  respects,  more  tiivonrable  for  obtaining  a  close  ac- 
qaaintanee  with  the  objects  he  examined. 

Dr.  L.'s  work  cootaim  mncb  valuable  information  relative  to  tbe 
country,  it*  prodoclions,  inhabitants,  and  natural  history,  &c.'&c. — 
See  ^inbniTgh  and  Angostan  Review. 

S.  LETTERS  from  tbe  MEDITERRANEAN,  containing  a 
civil  and  political  accoant  of  SICILY,  TRIPOLY,  TUNIS,  and 
MALTA,  with  Biographical  Sketches,  Anecdotes,  and  Observa- 
tion* illa*trative>«>f  tbe  present  state  of  thoae  conntries  and  their 
relative  sitnation  with  respect  to  tbe  British  Empire. 

By  EDWARD  BLAQUIERE,  Eso.  R.  N. 
In  t  large  Vols.  8va.  with  Maps.     Price  IBs. 

Mr.  Blaqoiere  ha*  produced  an  interesting  and  considerably  im- 
portant work,  which  is  not  merely  creditable  to  bis  talents,  but  his 
integrity,  and  from  which  hia  Mi^esty's  Government  may  acquire 
a  great  deal  of  nseflil  information. — Eclec.  Rev. 

Mr.  Blaqniere  has  given  a  more  minute,  fiill,  and  entertaining 
picture  of  these  countries  than  any  of  his  competitors.— Edinb. 
Rev.  No.  43. 

3.  TRAVELS  in  tbe  CAVCASUS  and  GEORGIA,  performed 
by  command  of  the  Pmssian  Government.  By  Juuu*  Von  Klar 
ROTH,  Member  of  tbe  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St 
Petersbnrgb,  &c.  4lo.    Price  SI.  ts.  bdt. 

M.  Klaproth  is  entitled  to  the  mo*t  onqnalifierf  praiie  for  hi* 
exertions,  and  for  the  important  information  which  he  has  collect- 
ed ;  and  we  promise  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  pem*e  this  work, 
that  they  will  be  rewarded  by  mncb  amnsement  and  instnictioa.— 
North  Brit.  Rev.  No.  S. 

TIm  re*nlt  of  M.  Kbiproth'*  labour*  is  a  volume  containing  a 
very  considerable  stock  of  new  information. — Montlihr  Ib>v.  Oct. 

4.  TRAVELS  in  the  MOREA,  ALBANIA,  and  other  parts  of 
tbe   OTTOMAN   EMPIRE.    By  F.  C.  Pouqvevillb,   M.  D 
Member  of  tbeCommiuion  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Frendi  Con 
aal  at  Joannioa.    With  Engravings  of  Scenery  and  Costume,  Si.  ts. 
boards. 

Dr.  PonqoeviHe's  volnme  on  the  Mnrra,  being  collected  by  him- 
self during  a  long  residenea  in  the  country,  and  being  the  last  ac- 
coant written  ou  the  subject,  is  deserving  of  every  attention.— 
Hobhoose's  Travels,  p.  SIB. 

Dr.  Pouqaeville,  the  French  Consul  at  Joannina,  the  capital  of 
Albania,  has  collected  much  curiou:!  information  conrerniug  the 
Morea.  Hi*  account  of  the  Albanese  gives  us  our  first  knowledge 
of  apeople  whom  the  genius  of  All  Paclia  ha*  raised  to  a  levrl  with 
the  Krratest  nation*  of  the  Continent.— Dongla*  on  the  Modem 
O^eek*. 

5.  Tbe  SECOND  and  last  VOLUME  of  the  VOYAGES  and 
TRAVELS  of  G.  VON  LANOSDORFP,  Aulir  Counsellor  to 
U*  Majestr  the  Emperor  of  Rnsiia,  and  Consol-General  at  the 
Brqiils.  Containing  the  account  of  his  Voyage  to  the  Aleutian 
IsUndsand  North- West  coast  of  America,  and  return  by  Land  over 
the  North-East  paru  of  Asia,  through  Siberia  to  Petersbiirgti,  a 
route  never  before  performed.   Illoitrated  with  a  Map,  and  several 

'  Eograving*.    Price  II.  17k.  6d.  board*. 

We  think  this  second  part  of  Langsdoiff's  Travels  the  most  enter- 
laining  portion  of  tbe  whole.  It  aboands  in  lively  pietmf^  and 
natural  scenes  and  mode*  of  life,  of  a  very  wild,  itriknig,  and  ro- 
asaotic  duuncter;  *ome  accetsiwu,  too,  are  wpplied  t»  natuiul 
bi*toi^.—J£cleGtic  Review. 

Thi*  is  a  valuable  and  entertaining  work.  It  i*  the  production  of 
an  individnalhighly  accomplished  in  l)is  profession^— B,titirii  Clitic. 


NEW  PUBUCATIONS. 

Thi*  volnme  communicate*  much  new  information ;  particniariy 
reapecting  the  state  of  the  North- West  coast  of  America. — Monthly 
Review. 

6.  TRAVELS  THROUGH  NORWAY  and  LAPLAND.  By 
Leopold  Vom  Buch,  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Scienoet 
at  Berlin.  With  Notes,  &c.  by  PaopaiiOR  Jamesoh.  4to.  Map*, 
ll.  l&i.  board*. 

Von  Buch,  like  the  celebrated  Humboldt,  i*  a  Pnis*ian,  and  a 
roan  of  sense,  enterprise,  and  observation.  His  Travels  throng 
Norway  and  Lapland  canuin  much  curiou*  and  valnable  infomw- 
tion. — ^Edinb.  Rev. 

7.  SICILY  and  ITS  INHABITANTS.  Obwrvation*  made 
during  a  two  years'  Residence  in  that  Country.  By  W.  H.  Tbokp* 
SON,  E^q.  4to.    With  Engravings.    3Is.  6d.  bds. 

Books  recently  published  by  Black,  Parbury,  and  Allen. 

SKETCHES  of  INDIA;  or,  Obaervutions  descriptive 
of  the  Scenery,  &c.  in  Bengal :  written  in  India  in  tbe  Years 
1811,  IS,  13, 14;  together  with  Note*,  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  St.  Helena,  written  at  those  Place*  in  February,  March  and 
April,  1815, 8vo.  7*.  board*. 

S.  MEDICAL,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  and  AGRICULTURAL 
REPORT  of  a  COMMITTEE  appointed  by  tbe  MADRAS 
GOVERNMENT  to  inquire  into  tbe  Cause*  of  the  Epidem-c 
Fever,  vvhich  prevailed  in  the  Province*  of  Coimbatore,  Madura, 
Dindignl,  and  Tinnivelhr,  during  the  years  1809, 1810,  and  1811, 
of  which  Dr.  W.  Ainsbe  was  President;  Mr.  A.  Smith  second 
Member ;  and  Dr.  M.  Christv  third  Member.  With  a  coloured 
Map  of  the  Province*  where  the  Fever  prevailed.  Bvo.  6s.  6d.  bds. 

s:  A  VIEW  of  tbe  HISTORY,  LITERATURE,  and  BELT- 
GION  of  the  HINDOOS,  including  a  Minute  Description  of  their 
Manners  and  Coatom*;  and  Tranaktion*  from  their  principal 
Works,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wari>,  one  of  the  Baptist  Mi«*ionarie*  at 
Senmporc,  Bengal ;  third  edition,  carefully  abridged  and  greatly 
improved.    In  two  vols.  Bvo.  18*.  board*. 

4.  A  VIEW  of  the  AGRICULTURAL,  COMMERCIAL,  and 
FINANCIAL  INTERESTS  ef  CEYLON,  with  an  App«idix 
containing  some  of  the  Principal  Lawrand  U*age*  of  tbe  Candiaus. 
Also,  Table  of  Imports  and  Exports,  PortRegnlation*,  Statement* 
of  Public  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  &c.  dec.  dec.  By  Amtont 
Bertolacci,  Esq.  bite  ComptroUer-Geiieral  of  Custom*,  and  Act- 
ing Auditor-General  of  Civil  Accoant*  in  that  Colony  ;  with  a  Map 
of  the  Island,  compiled  at  Colombo,  fivm  the  lateat  Surveys,  by 
Captain  RcRNRiDex,  Ceylon  Engineer.   8vo.  18s.  board*. 

5.  THE  ASIATIC  JOURNAL  and  MONTHLY  REGISTER 
in  British  India  and  it*  Dependencie* ;  containing  Original  Com- 
mnoicationa.  Memoir*,  Hi*tory,  Antiquitie*.  and  Poetry,  Review 
of  Publications,  Debates  at  the  East-India  lioaae,  Proceeding*  at 
the  Colleges,  Military  and  Conunercial  Intelligence,  Appointment*, 
Promotions,  Re*igiuition*,  Births,  Deaths,  Marriages,  Shipping 
Intelligence,  Lists  of  Passengen  and  Ship-letter  Mails,  lists  of 
Company's  Shipping,  Notices  of  Sales,  London  Markets,  Price* 
Current,  Variation*  of  India  Exchanges,  Company's  Securities,  dec. 

The  above  work,  from  its  Commencement  in  January  1816,  may 
be  had  bound  in  S  vols.  Bvo.  price  II.  15*.  and  tbe  succeeding  num- 
bers, as  pnblislied,  i*.  6d.  each. 

'  fi.  AN  HISTORY  of  MUHAMMEDANISM ;  Compriiing  the 
Life  and  Character  of  the  Arabian  Prophet,  and  Succinct  Account* 
of  tbe  Empir*!*  founded  by  the  Muhammcdan  Arm*.  An  inquiiy 
into  the  Theological,  Moral,  and  Juridical  Code*  of  the  Mmeiman*, 
and  the  Literature  and  Science*  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks;  vrith 
a  View  of  the  Present  Extent  and  Influence  ef  the  Muhammcdan 
Religion.  By  Charlb*  Mills,  Esq.  One  Volume  Octavo,  Price 
IS*,  boards. 

cbAmology. 

Jnst  published.  Price  5s.  boards,  with  a  Pbite, 
SKETCH  of  tbe  NEW  ANATOMY  and   PHYSIO- 
LOGY  of  the  BRAIN  snd  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  of  Dn.  6AIX 
and  SPURZHEIM,  considered  a*  comprehending  a  complete  pa- 
tera of  Zoonomy.     With  Obiervatiau*  on  it*  tendency  to  the 
IliU>ROVEMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  of  Punishment,  aod  of 
the  treatment  of  Insani^.    Reprinted  from  the  Pamphlxthb, 
with  Additiena.    By  T.  FORSTER.  F-  L.  S. 
Of  Corpn*  Chriiti  College,  Cambridge ;  and  Honorary  Member 
of  Med.  Soc.  St.  Bart.  Hoq>. 
Sold  by  Meian.  LongniMaBd  Co.;  Law  ud  Co.,  Landoa;  aad 
aO  other  Bookidlcia. 
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NEW  PUBLfCATIONSL 

L«telv  fubluhed, 
THE  WORKS  OF  MR.  THOMAS  TAYLOR. 
TREATISES    of   ARISTOTLE,    in    Royal  Quarto, 

Price  Five  Gaincai  each  Volane. 
1.  HnroaT  of  Amimau  aad  Pbymoohomy. 
t.  KHnoBic,  Poanc,  and  NicoMACHaAa  Ethic*. 
S;  Grbat  Ethics,  Politics,  and  Economic*. 

4.  Mrtafhysici  ;  On  the  Dogina*  of  Xcnophaon,  Zeno,  and 
OaTaiai;  Mechanical  PaoBLBiiSi  Fyagiaent  on  Andible*;  On 
the  world,  to  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  oo  tka  Virtnc*  and  Vice*, 

5.  OacAHOM,  or  all  hii  Logical  Treatiic*. 

6.  On  the  Pahts  and  Procremive  Motion  of  AmNAu;  PaO' 
aLXM* ;  and  On  Imoivisibui  I4MB(. 

7.  On  the  Soui.;  and  On  the  Obmeratioh  of  Animam,  &c.  &c 

8.  DusBRTATioa  ou  the  PHUoiopuy  of  Abhtotle. 
ELEMENTS  of  the  true  ARITHMETIC  of  INFINITES,  in 

which  the  leading  Propositi  oni  in  Dr.  Waxu*'*  Arithmetic  of 
Infinite*  are  dea)on*trated  to  be  false.    4to.  Price  5*. 

A  TRANSLATION  of  the  SIX  BOOKS  of  PROCLUS,  on 
tbe^THEOLOOY  of  PLATO;  to  which  a  Seventh  Book  is 
added,  in  order  to  *npply  the  deficiency  of  another  Book  on  this 
soijicct,  which  was  written  by  Procfais,  bot  nnce  lost ;  also  a  Tian*. 
latum  M  Proclu*'  Element*  of  Thboiogy.  In  these  Volume* 
i«  abo  included,  by  the  Same,  a  Translation  of  the  Treatiie  of 
Pkoclus,  on  FRovirEMCE  and  Fate  ;  a  Translation  of  Extracts 
from  hi*  Treatise,  entitled.  Ten  Dodbts  cohcbrnimo  Froti- 
oencb  ;aiid,  aTranslatioa  of  Extracts  from  hi*  Treatise  on  the  Rub- 
sutbhcb  of  Etu  ;  as  pre*erTed  in  the  Bibliotlwca  Gr.  of  Fabricin*. 
In  S  Vol*.  Rml  Qnarto.— 350  CopiM  only  Printed.  Price  51. 10*. 

THEORETIC  ARITHMETIC,  inlliree  Books ;  conUining  the 
substance  of  all  that  ha*  b«en  written  on  this  subject  by  Tbbo  of 

Smyrna,  Nicomacbu*,  jAMBUCHOS,ai>d  Boetiu* Together  with 

*ome  remarkable  particntar*  reapectiug  Perfect,  Amicable,  and 
otber'Numbers,  which  ace  not  lo  be  found  in  the  writing*  of  any  an- 
cient or  modem  MatheOMtician*.  Likewi*e,  a  *pccimen  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  tb*  Pythagoreans  philosophised  about  Number* ;  and 
a  developeaient  of  their  My*tical  and  Theotogical  Arithmetic. 
8vo.  Price  14*. 

AN  ANSWER  to  Dr.  GILLIES'S  SUPPLEMENT,  and  to 
his  New  Analt*i*  of  Aristotlb's  Work*  ;  in  which  the  anfirith- 
fulness  of  his  Translation  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  is  nnfolded.  8vo.  S*.6d. 

Printed  for,  and  *eld  by  the  Autlior,  9,  Manor  Place,  Walworth, 
Surrey ;  or  to  be  had  by  application  to  me  Loudon  Bookseller*. 


PORTABLE  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  FOR  OENB- 
RAL  USE. 

Lately  was  publisihed,  neatly  printed  from  a  beautiful  new  Type, 
on  vellow  wove  royal  paper,  in  16mo.  price  6s.  6d.  in  extra  board*, 
wiUi  red  leather  back. 

ORTHOEPY  SIMPUFtED;  a  New  and  Comprrhen- 
«ive  Explanatory  Prononacing  English  Dictionary ;  to  which  are 
appended.  Scripture  Name*,  and  Latin,  French,  and  other  Word* 
and  Pbrasei.    By  CHRISTOPHER  EARNSHAW. 

"  After  a  careful  examination  of  tbi*  Dictionary,  we  can  with 
great  confidence  take  upon  us  to  say,  that  the'plan  is  more  judicious, 
and  the  execution  such  as  to  render  the  work  better  adapted  for  i  ts 
otyect,  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

*'  Former  lexicographers,  in  their  attention  to  orthoifpical  rules, 
have  fonned  generally  some  iavorite  schemes,  to  support  which 
their  definitions  and  oireclions  have  been  all  artfolly  constructed, 
though  too'  frequently  at  the  expense  of  reason  and  etymolon. 
The  present  compiler  has  avoided  this  affectation,  and  fonned  his 
Dictionary  upon  the  plain  principles  of  orthogtaphieal  simplicity 
and  natural  analogy ;  which  must,  we  have  no  donbt,  give  his  per- 
fomianc*  a  decided  advantage  over  the  portable  Dictionaries  now 
in  common  nse." — Niw  lUfnlUf  Uag.  Feb.  1817. 

Sold  by  Mawman,  J.  Harris,  and  Lackington  and  Co.,  London ; 
Cowuble  and  Co.,  and  Ballantyne,  Edinburgh ;  Biash  and  Reid, 
Glasgow ;  Moxlry,  Derby;  and  one  or  mare  principal  Booksellers, 
in  Bri*tol,  CanUrndge,  I>nilian,  Hull,  Leed*,  Leicester,  Liver- 
pool, Newca*tl«.on>Tyne,  Oxford,  York,  dec.  ■See. 

"Hie  Sertfimn  Names,  aad  Fmtign  M'ffdsaad  Pkr«i»,may  behad, 
mftratt,  fnteOMSkUing. 

About  the  middle  of  March  will  be  paUbhed,  by  tte  lam*  Aa 
Ihar,  printed  aaifermly  with  hi*  Dictionary,  and  a*  a  aeqaci  and 
companion  to  it,  THE  GRAMMATICAL  REMEMBR>mCER; 
a  brief  bpt  oowppetan*! ve  Ei^Mi  OraMmar:  to  wMohaf*  added, 
Geogcaphieal  Pronunciation,  Technical  Term*,  die. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Just  pnblisbed,  in  t  vol*.  8to.  Pr.  li.  bd*. 
SHAKSPEARE's  HIMSELF  AGAIN ;  or  the  Lan. 
guage  of  the  Poet  asserted :  being  a  fMl,b«t  dispassionate  Fvawf 
of  the  READINGS  and  INTERPRBTA-nONS  of  the  kiter 
Editors;  beridcs  aa  bxplamatior  ^  AIX  SUCH  (Mssagws  as  taw 
&e«n  pronounced  inexplicable  i«  other  Editor*.  Ilie  whole 
compri*ed  in  a  leric*  of  Note*,  SIXTEEN  HUNDRED  ■■  annn 
ber;  aad  forming  to  the  Varioo*  Edition*  of  Sbah*prarr,  a  <•«*• 
pMc  aad  nec«**ary  SanfaaMat. 

By  ANDREW  BECKET. 

"  Mr.  B.  i*  evidently  well  qualified  for  the  task  be  ha*  ender- 
taken.  He  appears  to  poasess  an  enlarged  aad  disciimfawting 
mind ;  he  has  studied  the  subject  deeply ;  uid  above  all  he  show* 
that  lie  ha*  a  proper  sense  of  the  beaaties  of  the  prodoctlow  he 
ha*  attempted  to  lUiutrate.  We  have  alway*  risen  from  tha  perasal 
of  the  work  with  senliinoDta  of  ncariy  anmixcd  ctatificatian.  The 
pre*ent  Vols,  will  donbtlct*  find  a  phec  ia  (he  library  of  every  ad- 
mirer of  Shalupeare,  to  the  various  edition*  of  who*e  work*  they 
truly  form  a  complete  and  iMcei*ary  Sepplcasent." — Tkmtr.  /ifui*. 
45  and  46. 

This  bookonght  to  be  ia  the  possession  of  every  man  who  ^nires 
to  uodentand  Shakspeare.  No  actor  oa^t  to  be  without  it.— 
Brit.  Nepttau,  No.  74f . 

See  abo  the  New  Monthly  Magaaine,  No.  34.  and  other  Review* 
to  the  Kke  etTcct. 

Sold  by  Meurs.  Longman  and  Co.;  Law  and  Ca.,  London ;  aad 
all  other  Booksellers. 


March  1st  1817.— This  day  i*  pnUiahed, 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  8,  1817. 


PRICE  Is. 


Pbbhaps  there  is  no  subject  of  history,  (for  historical 
the  subject  has  now  become)  more  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood,  than  the  origin  of  our  war  with  the  French 
Revolutionists.  Number^  still  consider  it  as  impolitic  and 
unjustifiable  on  the  part  of  England ;  while  some,  and 
those  not  a  few,  actually  assert,  that  we  ourselves  were 
the  aggressors.  We  shall  now  codeavoor,  id  as  short  a 
»p»e«^  as  our  limits  will  allow  ua,  to  set  this  interesting 
question  in  its  proper  point  of  view. 

Most  persons,  we  ^ink,  will  agree,  that  the  laws,  the 
morals,  and  the  rdigion  of  a  country,  are  fi»r  more  im- 
portant to  her  wel&re,  than  coramereid  treaties  or  terri- 
torial bouadanes;  and  con>e(|uently,  that  any  attempt 
upon  tbe  part  o€  another  country  to  molest  the  former, 
demmda  her  resentment  and^  resistance,  ftur  more  thaaany 
ioliactton  of  the  htter.  A  nation  should  not  consider  her 
possessions  so  dear  to  her  as  her  principles^  and  should  la- 
ment tbe  loss  of  the  one,  not  so  miich  for  the  loss  itself,  as 
for  its  iMmiushing  her  means  of  defeudMig  the  other.  It 
foUows,  thcMfore,  that  a  dcclarattoa  of  hostility  against 
her  civil  institBtions  ■»  a  more  direct  outrage,  than  one 
which  would  only  threaten  them  iadfrectly,  by  the  viola- 
tion of  a  diplomatic  parchment. 

Now  the  two  principal  causes  assigned  by  the  BMtish 
Government  for  putting  tlie  country  in  a  state  of  niilitary 
pccfBuaftion,  were,,  first,  that  France  had  nMoifesteti.  as  ii». 
tentian  to  viokte  treaty  by  opening'  the  .^chridt ;  secondlji, 
that  she  had  professed  herself  hostile  to  ad  kingly  govetw- 
ments,  and  had  promised  assistance  to  every  nation  who 
vrouW  adopt  her  own  svstem  of  liberty.     Even  the  great 
leader  of  opposition  admitted,  that  a  war  to  protect  our 
treaties  was  both  necessary  and  justifiable ;  but  at  the 
same  time»  asserted,  that  her  decUratioa  of  war  against 
hidgs,  her  pronme  of  assisting  all  who  wished  to  dethrone 
them,  and  her  receptioo  at  ha  assembly,  of  English  dele- 
gates and  traitors,  wfaoro,  in  contempt  of  the  King  and  the 
Parliament,  she  professed  to  consider  as  the^  representa- 
tives of  the  British  people,   were  causes  quite  insufficient 
f<at  hostilkieat  Certainly,  the  records  of  natiops  could  for- 
usb  a»  fwecedent  for  sncIi  eauses  ;  but  why  1  Bemata 
history  happily  could  not  produce  an-  inatamce  of  sinular 
provocatioB.     Unless  then,  a  river  was  dearer' to  u»  than 
a  religion,  andionr  alliance  with  Hie  Stadfaolder  more  bind- 
ing on  us  than  our  allegiance  to  the  King,  it  foirows,  (even 
setting  the  question  o£  the  Sclieldt  aside)  that  there  still 
lemainedaatple  motive  for  tiie  laeasuMa  whicii'  our  giavara- 
ment  adapted.     Tbe  Preach  deolaraition  of  war,  however,. 
precacM  oar  owif,  and  thus  prevented  aH  possibiity  of 
affixing  any  ftrtber  odhun  ononrcondoct; 

We  haioe  been  led  into  the  foregoing  remarks  by  the 
pemsalofa  late  publication,. called  AruatA,  but  whetber 
**  «lnivld  flail  It  wmltr  thf  bead  "^y  ^'^^p^T1*'^,  pr  w  p^^ph- 
kl;  wa  aeallyt  feel  tfobm  at  a  loaa  to  drtemine.  It  b^ins 
with  aaaccwiM  af.a  sailor,  a4ie«egee<>  sMp*  Cohnabia 
was  overtaken  by  a  hurricane  on  the  10th  of  Febmary,  and 


driven  through  a  narrow  streight,  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  during  three  months  and  two  days.  It  then 
emerged  once  more  into  a  wide  sea,  and  the  sailor  disco- 
vered that  hA  bad  got  into  another  world,  a  fee  simile  of 
our  own,  both  of  which  were  festened  together  by  tbe 
aforesaid  streight,  "  like  the  chain  of  a  double  headed 
shot,"  or  "  the  tail  of  a  cow,"  or  •'  a  twin  brother,"  or 
"  an  umbilical  chord,"  and  both  of  which,  he. begs,  m 
God's  name,  may  be  considered  as  parts-  of  the  same 
earth.  Here  he  lands,  and  happily  meets  an  intaabitaut 
who  speaks  the  purest  English. 

From  this  clumsy  contrivance  one  is  naturally  led  to 
expect  a  feble  on  the  plan  of  Peter  Wilkins,  or  tbe  Flying 
Island;  but  here  the  romance  ends  and  the  pamphlet 
begins.  The  remainder  contains  nothing  further  than  a 
solemn  political  sketch  of  this  new  country,  Anaata,  alias 
England,  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  whole  con- 
cludes with  a  dissertation  on  lime  and  salt,  the  derivation 
of  the  word  London,  and  a  promise  to  write  a  fnture  ac- 
count of  a  city  called  Swalo,  or  Swallomor,  or  Swaloup,  ' 
or  Swalodun,  or  Swaloal. 

.  Why  it  vras  found  necessary  to  tara  this  world  into  part- 
of  a  great  ctraia  sliot,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  £»• 
gland  might  originally  have  prevented  tbe  war,  wecannot> 
we  fairly  confess,  upon  any  principle,  dther  of  goodwense 
or  ^od  taste,  discover.     The  writer  asserts,  that  England 
ought  to  have  acted  as  arbitrator  between  France  and  the 
continental  coofcdegracy,  and  that  thus  she  might  have 
saved  the  life  of  the  French  Monareb.    Now  this,  we  pise* 
same,  she  could  not  possibly  have  done,  witlMUt  interfering: 
ill  the  internal  afifairs  of  P^nce ;  and  it  appears  rather  ex- 
traordinary, that  such  interference  should  formerly  have 
been  urged  as  proper,  by  those  very  persons  who  have 
lately  accused,  her,  though  without  any  foundation  in  truth, 
of  a  similar  urtcsferen^.    How  can  we  hope  that  our  pos- 
terity will  ever  obtaii»  a  trae  statement  of  passing  eveats^ 
when  we  are  tefd,  even  in  tb«  very  feoe  «f  those  events, 
that  two  years  ago,  we  phiced  tbe  Bourbons  on  tfte  throne  T 
ti&d  we  really  done  so,  we  should  have  been  authorised  by 
the  usages  of  natiooa :  because,  as  conquerors,  we  beld  i^ 
ourseWca  the  ligbt  to  dictate  whatever  mode  of  govern- 
ment we  ohoae ;  ni^,  to-portiaa  out  the  tenrtlary  into  idtAe-. 
doms  and  principanties,  mid  diatribBte  them  ameivst  oar 
own  generaU.     Tet  wifll  all  these  powers  vos^kV  in  u», 
and  though  we  declined  interfering  with  any  form  of  gO-~ 
Vernment  which  the  conquered  ntition  might  itself  adopt, 
we  arc  at.  this  momeirt,  and  by  some  of  our  most  enligjlit- 
ened  statcsmea  tno^  apcusedof  having,  done  that  wlucb 
we  did  not  do,  and  which,  had  we  done,  we  should  have 
been  perActly  justiied'  in  duiag; 

But  it  was,  from  the  be^ning,  «  war,  not  polemieat  or 
diplomatic ;  not  founded  upon  views  of  aggrandisement, 
or  upon  infraction  of  trea.ties ;  not  dependmc  on  the 
quidm^of  citiaen  C~hauvelin„or  on  the  long  periodsof  Lord 
Grenviilte  —it  waa  a  war  in  wbkb  the  kingdom  of  the  mind 
was  mvMtsdk  in  which  huiunn  natutejts^was  called  upos 
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to  protect  her  rights ;  its  origin  was  infidelity  and  its  ob- 
ject extirpation — not  that  savage  extirpation  which  would 
cut  off  a  people  at  a  blow,  but  that  more  refined  butchery 
of  intellect  and  moral  truth,  which,  in  leavmg  us  iife.wonld 
bestow  upon  us  the  worst  of  curses,  because  it  would  con- 
tinue us  under  the  dominion  of  all  the  rest. 


Plak  of  a  jKntrtl  Aaoaation  of  Ltartud  and  Sci- 
entific Mm,  oMofArtitts  of  tU  Nations,  for  oectkrating 
the  Progress  of  Cirilixation,  ofMorab,  and  of  lUmunalion. 
By  the  Abbk  Oreooire,  Ex-BuAop  of  BM*.  ■^^.oMr- 
Uttd  and  arranged  by  Sir  T.  Charles  MoR6A,ttrM.  !>• 
(Concluded.) 

Tax  city  In  which  the  Congress  should  meet,  ought  unques- 
tionably to  he  remote  from  the  din  of  war,  and  the  discord  of 
revolution ;  it  should  be  coramodiously  situated  for  intercourse 
with  foreign  countries,  and  abounding  in  Iwoks,  instruments, 
&c.  for  the  prosecution  of  enquiry.  Cheapness  of  provisions 
also  would  form  an  important  consideration — Paris  would  fulfil 
some  of  these  considerations,  but  not  the  whole;  not  at  least 
unti4  it  shall  have  ceased  to  be  a  military  position,  and  guarded 
by  the  troops  of  foreign  nations — neither  should  the  supposed 
advantages  of  its  central  situation  (which  however  are  far  from 
inoontestible)  interfere  with  the  principle  of  alternation  ofplace ; 
which  would  be  productive  of  great  benefits,  and  by  which  all  ci- 
vilized nations  might  enjoy  in  turn  the  pretence  of  the  Congress. 
For  this  purpose,  the  first  meeting  should  fix  the  country,  city, 
and  other^imilar  points  for  the  regulation  of  the  next.  But  as  no 
such  arrangement  could  be  'made  for  the  first  Congress,  it  be- 


tion  of  a  frigate,  are  propositions  neitlier  Christian  nor  Muv 
sulinap. 

Some  branches  of  leaiDine  would  attract  more  members  than 
others;  there  would  be  fewer  orators  than  scholars,  fewer 
grammarians  than  cultivators  of  the  physical  science^  because 
these  sciences  would  have  more  to  hope  from  the  existence  of 
such  an  assembly. 

In  this  Congress,  which  embraces  all  faiths,  and  every  spe- 
cies of  knowledge,  is  colour  to  be  made  a  ground  for  exclusion? 
The  nobility  uf 'the  skin  is  already  banished  to  the  archive*  of 
folly.  If  such  men  should  appear  as  Captain  Ccpfee,  Kizell, 
and  IsAACo,  (negro  authors  uf  some  recent  publications,  and 
who  want  but  the  means  of  making  their  talents  known)  every 
honest  man  would  receive  them  with  honor,  while  he  would 
reject  from  the  assembly,  with  detestation,  the  ravagers  of 
Africa,  whose  treasures  are  produced  by  the  sweat,  the  tears, 
and  the  blood  of  its  unhappy  slaves. 

Neither  should  difference  of  sex  become  a  source  of  exclusion. 
There  exist  too  many  celebrated  females,  tk*  creditors  qf'Ustory, 
who  would  bring  an  ample  contingent  to  the  service  of  the 
Congress. 

The  novelty  of  the  assembly  would  bring  firom  the  most 
distant  climes,  men  like  the  Persian  MiaxA  Aao  Talkb,  who 
lately  appeared  in  Europe,  and  whose  travels  are  translated 
into  several  European  languages.  Curiosity  or  accident  would 
bring  individuals  from  countries,  in  which  the  arts  are  yet  io 
their  infancy ;  and  the  descendants  of  ancient  races,  escaped 
from  the  chances  of  time  and  revolution.  By  the  side  of  an 
Armenian  or  a  Tartar,  we  might  perhaps  have  a  Gusbxk,  a 
ToBKF.LiNE,  or  a  Toatacras;  the  one  an  Icelander  by  birth,  the 
other  bgr  descent,  might  embrace  a  Mandarin  of  letters,  ad- 


comes  necessary  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  subject.    Germany,  mitted  as  a  literary  character,  and  not  as  a  Mandarin  ;  for  here 


(embracing  all  that  part  of  the  continent,  which  speaks  the 
language  of  Gesner  and  of  Wieland),  has  not  the  advantage, 
or  more  probably  the  disedvantagf,  of  possessing  a  metropous, 
whict^  usurps  a  literary  supremacy  over  its  other  cities,  and 
decides  for  them  definitively  upon  points  of  taste  and  scieqce. 
In  these  matters,  as  in  politics,  Paris  assumes  a  sovereigiity 
-over  the  departments,  which  yield  with  bhnd  idolatry  to  its 
dictates.  Germany  has  at  least  an  hundred  cities,  where  let- 
ters are  cultivated,  by  men,  who  for  the  most  part  join  to  great 
modesty  a  laudable  elevation  and  independence  of  character. 
Such  men  will  most  probably  atraund  in  the  free  cities;  and  on 
that  accuunt  they  would  deserve  the  preference :  such  fur  in- 
stance is  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  With  respect  to  the  interval 
between  the  sessions ;  if  it  be  too  long,  it  would  fatigue  the  ge- 
neral anxiety  for  communication ;  if  too  short,  the  Congress 
would  tose  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  sufiBcient  materials  would 
not  be  accumulated  for  the  renewal  of  its  operations.  Instead 
of  biennial  meetings,  to  which  Sia  Jokm  SivCtAia  inclines, 
would  it  not  be  more  advisable  to  assemble  triennially  t  The 
first  assembly,  however,  foreseeing  obstacles,  ard  opposing 
it^f  to  the  difficulties  which  might  arise^  would  determine 
frith  neater  precision  upon  this  and  other  points  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Congress  t  sueh  as  the  formation  of  a 
eantre  of  correspondence,,  the  keeping  of  archives,  &c. 

The  diacutsion  of  this  question  m  periodical  publications 
would  bring  it  ftirly  under  consideration;  and  it  the  public 
voice  uras  clearly  in  fovor  of  its  adoptjon,  any  government, 
alive  to  its  own  interests,  and  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  its 
people,  or  any  learned  society  might  take  the  firat  steps, 
wtntout  offending  the  omour  prapre  of  other  nations;  for  the 
be^nning  must  he  made  somewhere;  and  the  initiadve  is  but 
an  invitation. 

The  custom  of  learned  persons  travelling  at  their  own  charge, 
«r  at  that  of  their  governments,  assures  us  against  any  objec- 
tion on  the  score  of  expenee.  With  respect  to  the  parties  to  he 
convoked,  they  should  he  of  all  states,  without  distinction  of 
origin,  sex,  condition,  colour^  or  faiu.  The  sciences  cnlth 
vated,  or  at  least  susceptible  of  cultivation,  by  men  of  all  rell 
;ions,  belong  not  exclusive^  to  any.  The  aouare  of  the  hypo- 
tiieause,  the  cycloid,  tjie.calculatioii  of  an  e«ipse,  the  disposi- 


the  titles  and  decorations  of  vanity  would  be  reduced  to  their 
just  value.  The  chimney-sweeper  poet  BEaoNictos,  or  the 
ploughman  Burns,  would  hold  a  place  far  above  many  indi- 
viduals, born  in  the  highest  classes  of  society. 

In  this  assembly  also  we  might  see  the  representatives  of 
that  classic  country  of  liberty,  which  for  more  than  four  cen- 
turies has  groaned  beneath  the  Mussulman  yoke.  The  illus- 
trious offsets  of  ancient  Greece,  spread  abroad  over  all  Europe, 
would  come  with  Corai '  at  their  head,  to  the  Congress,  breath- 
ine  vows  for  the  regeneration  of  their  country. 

With  respect  to  number,  the  Congress  should,  without 
doubt,  be  unlimited. 

Their  exists  also  an  amphibious  race  of  beings,  who  would 
be  anxious  to  gain  admittance.  The  ancestors  of  these  persons 
gloried  in  their  ignorance  of  letters,  considering  it  as  a  mark  of 
theur  nobility.  But  when  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
among  the  people  rendered  them  a  pdwer  in  the  state,  these 
preus  eketaliert  felt  the  necessity  of  participating  in  the  benefits 
of  instruction,  to  which  their  fortune  opened  to  them  the  path. 
But  the  majority,  in  thus  placing  themselves  on  a  level  with 
their  age  in  information,  still  displayed  an  affectation  and 
pride;  and  by  the  exhibition  of  parchments,  churned  an  en- 
trance into  the  sanctuaries  of  science.  Hence  arose  the  noble 
academicians,  honorary  members,  metamorphosed  into  osto- 
teurs  of  knowledge.  Are  these  men  to  he  admitted  into  the 
Congress  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  preceding  num- 
ber; send  them  to  the  tribimal  of  opinion. 

The  individual  who  travels  for  a  specific  object,  seeks  out 
the  monuments,  books,  &c.  analogous  to  bis  research ;  and 
he  is  drawn  by  a  natural  attraction  towards  others  engaged  in 
the  same  piffsuits;  being  instirated  by  a,  desire  of  communi- 
cating his  discoveries,  and  of  ootaintug  information  upon  the 
points  of  which  he  is  yet  ignorant.  'Die  voyager  in  thus  tra- 
velling through  the  world,  effects  in  his  inoividual  person, 
what  IS  required  of  the  members  of  the  Congress  collectively. 

It  is  useless  to  enter  into  any  extensive  detul  of  examination. 


'  Coray,  the  learned  Editor  of  Hippocrates,  and  one  of  the 
revivers  of  the  literature  of  andfut  Greece^  among  its  Romaic 
descendants.— T. 
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upon  the  questions  of  ffroeit  verbal,  presideDts«  or  of  the  lan- 
guage to  be  employed  in  an  assembler  where  all  the  members 
are  pofyglol.  In  deliberative  assemblies  it  often  happens,  that 
minute  questions  are  tediously  discussed,  because  they  are 
within  the  scope  of  little  minds,  incapable  of  elevating  them- 
selves to  vast  and  generalising  conceptions,  and  delightmgoniy 
in  the  citation  of  particular  instances.  But  men  of  genius, 
well  aware  that,  next  to  virtue,  time  it  most  precious  in  human 
affiurs,  will  easily  escape  from  these  preliminaries,  and  proceed 
at  once  to  the  object  at  their  meeting.  Geometers  would  seek 
•ut  geometers,  and  chemists  unite  with  chemists :  the  botanist, 
the  physician,  the  antiquary,  the  sculptor,  the  musician,  would 
each  seek  conferences  with  those  devoted  to  the  same  pursuits. 
One  would  bring  a  new  instrument,  another  an  unknown  for- 
mula, a  simplifira  method,  a  project  which  solicits,  or  perhaps 
has  already  received,  the  sanction  of  experience.  Beside  such 
men,  how  iniinitelv  little  would  appear  those  who  have  figured 
on  the  earth  only  through  their  opulence  aud  power :  how  exe- 
crable the  conquerors  and  the  poets  who  smg  onlv  of  the 
ravages  of  war !  Point  out  the  man,  who  first  introduced  the 
potatoe  into  Europe,  (be  he  Raleigh,  or  who  he  majr),  and  let 
a  monument  be  erected  to  this  beneftctor  of  humani^,  above 
that  of  every  warrior,  except  those  who  have  combatted  in  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

The  first  operation  for  the  employment  of  the  Congress 
would  be,  to  draw  i)p  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
several  sciences;  to  point  out  what  has  already  been  done,  and 
what  there  yet  remains  to  do;  to  apply  the  discoveries  hitherto 
made,  to  the  wants  of  society,  and  the  established  theories,  to 
the  perfecting  of  arts  and  manufactures.  For  this  purpose,  by 
the  side  of  the  chemist  and  the  natural  philosopher,  the  manu- 
facturers would  find  a  place,  in  order  to  obtain  a  rectification  of 
th«r  processes,  or  a  communication  of  new  methods;  and 
geometry,  statistics,  and  political  cecouomy  would  open  their 
arriiives  to  the  merchant,  who  seeks  new  vents  for  the  exten- 
sion of  commerce. 

Having  ascertained  the  boundaries  of  science,  the  next  labour 
would  be  to  devise  means  for  its  amplification.  Subjects  would 
be  proposed,  prizes  offered ;  and  the  business  of  the  Congress 
divided  among  the  members^  to  occupy  the  intervals  between 
the  sessions.  Placed  two  thousand  leagues  asunder,  astrono- 
mers might  agree  to  observe  a*  the  same  instant,  the  march  of 
aplanet  oracomet;  their  gkiDces  might,  as  it  were,  meet  in 
the  heavens,  and  an  active  correspondence  might  mutually 
transmit  their  reciprocal  discoveries. 

Herodotus  and  Pythagoras,  travelling  throiigh  foreign  coun- 
tries and  discoursing  with  the  philosophers  of  Thebes  and  the 
priests  of  Memphis,  concerning  customs  and  manners,  afford 
an  image  of  what  historians,  antiquarians,  and  philosophers 
would  perform  at  the  Congress;  of  what  Du  Thoi-,  F£li;bi, 
GvtCBARDiHi,  and  RoBEkTSOH  would  have  done,  bad  they 
lived  under  the  proper  circumstances.  The  fine  arts  would  also 
have  their  representatives ;  and  the  pleasures  they  afford  would 
render  them  a  general  relaxation  to  all,  no  less  than  an  occu- 
pation to  their  respective  professors. 

In  discussing  the  labours  of  Congress,  nothing  has  yet  been 
said  of  morals  and  of  political  economy.  What  would  Edin- 
burgh, what  would  Germany  think,  if  studies  so  important  to 
human  happiness  were  not  placed  in  the  very  first  rank? 
Locke,  Leibhitz,  Ci.«bk^  Bonket,  Cohdillac,  have  every 
where  their  admirers.  Let  us  reject  thnr  errors ;  but  let  us 
receive  with  respect  the  researches  of  men,  who  have  sounded 
the  depths  of  intellect,  examined  the  principles  of  social  rela^ 
tiuns,  and  have  planted  the  boundaries  between  legitimMle  au- 
thority and  tyrannical  abiae. .  Since  sound  morals  and  enlisht- 
caed  religion  are  the  first  wants  of  mankind,  all  right  thinkers 
ought,  with  a  commuu  consent,  to  tend  towards  the  regenera>- 
tion  of  edu<atiuii,  the  spreading  uf  elementary  instruction 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  the  vulgarising,  (if  we  may  so 
spcskX  of  good  methods  and  «f  good  models. 

The  generality  of  modern  instituiions  have  tended  tu  render 
0>ankina  littU:  nod  th«  end  of  the  scientific  Congress  would 


not  be  obtuned,  if  its  researches  were  not  carried  inti>  all  sub- 
jects which  oould  rectify  false  scieno^  enligbteu  ignorance, 
console  misery,  and  elevate  those  countenances  which  have 
been  beaten  down  by  misfortune.  The  names  of  HowAan, 
Haitway,  FoTBEK0ii,i,CHAiipus8ST,'  cau  never  be  pronounced 
but  with  veneration.  Numbers  of  young  persons,  ambitious 
of  filling  honorable  stations  in  society,  would  travel  to  become 
spectators  of  the  Congress  we  propose,  and  to  habituate  them- 
selves to  laudable  dispositions.  Many  periodiral  works  would 
likewise  be  undertaken  to  disseminate  its  proceedings.  Before 
its  close,  the  assembly  should  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  the 
next  sessions,  arrange  plans  or  occupation  for  the  interval, 
establish  correspondence,  and  form  an  intermediate  commi»> 
sion  for  receiving  papers,  &c.  Thus  men  of  the  highest  qua- 
lities will  have  made  an  exchance  of  knowledge,  of  esteem, 
and  of  affection.  Fortified  in  the  love  of  good,  they  will  return 
to  their  fellow  citizens  charged  with  scientific  spoils;  and  will 
fulfil  a  dut;^,  which  in  Iceland  was  once  the  object  of  legisla- 
tive itnunction.  For  ev^  inhabitant  who  quitted  that  iiUand, 
upon  bis  return  homeiT^as  compelled  to  appear  before  a  magis- 
trate, and  t»-commu'nicate  his  observations  on  all  that  had  ap- 
peared to  him  good,  and  capable  of  bemg  imported,  in  foreign 
manners. 

In  the  event  of  this  plan  being  adopted,  any  literary  body, 
or  any  government  may,  as  it  has  been  alr«sdy  stated,  convoke 
the  first  assembly.  But  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  rejected  as 
Utopian^  to  have  made  the  proposition,  will  still  be  an  -useful 
labour,  Flecki  has  observed  that  we  should  never  remain 
satisfied,  while  one  ignorant  person  stands  in  need  of  instruc- 
tion, or  one  sinner  requires  conversion:  and  this  maxim, 
though  especially  addressed  to  the  ministers  of  the  altar,  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  mankind.  Between  nations  and  Indi- 
viduals there  is  the  same  rigid  obligation  to  hinder  evil,  and  to 
do  good:  to  labour  alike  for  the  welfare  of  contemporaries,  and 
for  those  who  are  to  succeed  us  in  the  career  uf  life.  Virtue 
and  truth  are  the  heritage  we  should  transmit  to  posterity ; 
for  those  gienerations  still  belong  to  the  great  family  of  man, 
which  are  reposing  in  the  womb  of  time,  and  are  not  destined ' 
to  receive  existence,  untQ  we  are  sleeping  in  the  tombs  of  ou^ 
ancestors. 

LETTERS  FROM  LONDOl*. 

LETTEK  v. 

As  you  might  easily  have  foreseen,  from  the  teAor  of 
a  former  letter,  I  was  not  very  likely  to  succeed  as  a 
goTcmess.  I  therefore  relinquubed  the  project,  and 
waited  on  the  lady  who  had  promised  to  make  me  her 
amanuensis.  She  received  me  witli  abundant  civility,  in- 
stituted me  on  the  spot,  and  introduced  me  in  the  eveomg 
to  a  literary  party.  These,  it  seems,  are  a  select  few,  who 
meet  once  or  twice  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  giving  and 
receiving  wisdom,  of  bartering  an  apologue  for  an  anec- 
dote, doKng  out  sen^tionsness  by  retnil,  and,  io  short, 
transacting  a  r^nlar  commerce  of  small  wit.  They  con- 
sist of  certani  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  have  the  happi- 
ness, asthev  themselves  say,  to  be  neglected  by  the  pub> 
lie ;  tod  who  despise  the  public  heartily,  and  write  for  it 
daily.  They  therefore  find  a  prodigious  comfort  in  ool- 
lecting  together,  and  praising  each  other,  since  the  com- 


■  Chables  Hombbbt  OB  Cbamoosset,  bom  in  Paris  in  1717, 
was  the  Uomard  of  France,  and  the  author  of  very  many  tracts 
on  points  of  charitable  oeconomics,  which  were  collected  And 
publish^  hy  the  Abbe  Desuoossayes.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  that  useful  institution  the  petite  potte.  His  whole  time  was 
occupied  in  dispensing  assistance  to  every  species  of  distress, 
vhicn  pover^  entails  on  the  human  race ;  and  he  sacrificed  an 
advantageous  leatahlishipent  in  matrimony^  because  the  lady 
did  not  sjtapathise  in  bis  charital)l«  .feelings.    He  di»4  ia 
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munity  \>ill  not  do  so  for  them.  And  truly,  any  one  who 
heard  them  would  imagine,  that  a  congress  of  witt  was 
then  and  there  holden,  in  formal  deputation  from  the  four 
comers  of  the  globe. 

At  first,  a  serious  obstacle  presented  itself  against  my 
admission  into  this  society  ;  as  none  but  tbose  who  had 
already  written  something,  were  eligible.  Fortunately, 
however,  I  recollected  that  I  once  composed  an  additional 
verse  to  Lullaby,  so  was  introduced,  in  due  form,  as  a 
lady,  "  who  had  kindly  benefited  the  commonwealth  of 
letters." 

"  We  congratulate  ourselves  on  so  valuable  a  member," 
said  a  pak  gentleman,  "  for  in  Cato's  judgment,  a  verse, 
a  line  of  true  simplicity,  is  worth  a  whole  Child*  Haroldry 
of  fustian." 

The  room  was  in  raptures  at  this  parody.  "  Did  you 
bear  that  7  note  that !"  echoed  every  where ;  and  every 
one  took  out  a  tablet.  This  is  rather  an  awful  affair, 
thought  I ;  and  what  a  flow  of  soul  must  needs  ensue, 
when  people  are  talking  for  immortality ! 

"  As  you  are  about  entering  upon  a  Kterary  life,"  con- 
tinued the  pale  gentleman,  "  allow  me.  Madam,  to  obtrude 
a  few  admonitory  observations:  for  thoueh  some  men  are 
bom  with  a  desire  to  mind  their  own  busmess,  all  men  are 
bom  with  a  fondness  for  interfering  with  die  aflairs  of 
others." 

Tablets  and  exclamations  were  now  at  wwk  again. 

"  If  your  objeot  in  writing  is  present  notoriety,  you 
must  knock  at  the  public  brains  with  a  quarto,  for  they 
are  never  at  home  to  the  geutle  tap  of  an  octavo.  Notes, 
wide  lines,  and  a  Thames  of  margin,  will  soon  swell  up  the 
feog  to  a  sufficient  bull.  In  poet^,^  you  must  either  iii- 
vent  a  new  measure,  or  revive  an  o(d  one ;  yoil  must  write 
with  dUuted  ink,  and,  eke  out  a  thought  to  three  pages ; 
and,  above  all,  must  be  sedulous  to  bring  adjectives  and 
tabstantives  togetb^,  which,  having  never,  been  so  close 
before,  naturally  stare  in  astonisbment  at  finding  them- 
selves side  by  side.  For  this  purpose,  a  calida  junctura 
between  obsolete  ai^d  new>made  wOids,  is  the  surest  and 
easiest  Ksource." 

"  QMk  if  plana  prose  be  your  object,  you.  must  not  write 
a  cond^i)8ea  style,  but  contrive  to  make  every  sentence  a 
labyriotb  of  parentheses,  hypotheses,  and  repetitions.  In 
a  word*  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  write  as  if  you  were 
speaking,  and  to  speak  as  if  you  were  writing." 

"  Then  as  for  the  subject,  there  is  nothing  so  lucrative 
as  novels  or  travels.  Happy  ai;e  those  authors,  who  feel 
a  desire  to  see  a  thousand,  nules.  They  set  off  some  fine 
morajag  with  a  portmanteau,  take  a  tour  through  France 
ao4  the  Netherlands,  then  publish,  and.out  of  the  profits 
alEord  themselves  a  trunk  for  their  next  excursion.  To 
cmclttdev  nobody  now  will  allow  genius  out  of  4  certain 
circle,  and  pabUo  taste  is  as  fluctuating  as  the  Ocean, 
Nothhig  floats  upon  its  swrfeoe  but  trifles,  and  the  light- 
ness of  a  production  may  always  be  known  by  its  buoy- 
ancy." 

I  have  not  interrupted  my  detail  of  this  hanngue,  with 
a  list  of  the'murmuKd  eulogies  tiiat  its  several  passages 
recei«ed,  but  when  the  speaker  hnl  ended,  an  old  oyaical, 
gentleman  took  up  tke  subject. 

"  I  am  fiir  from.beiiBg  of  opinion,"  said  he,  "  eiUwr  that 
"fkt  pablic  taste,  genq^y  speaking,  is  idtiat«d,  or  that 
there  i»  an  insensibilitiJi.iCD  IHcftt  ftntong  xu.    Onjlie  coa* 


trary,  we  run  ratbcr  into,  the  opposite  extirac,  and  hok| 
up  indifferent  writers,  as  prodigies  of  wit.    Formerly,  seven 
or  eight  geniuses  in  a  century,  were  thought  sufficient;  bnt 
now  man,  woman  and  child,  all  have  genius.    We  are  not ' 
content  with  a  Pleiades,  we  must  create  a  galaxy.   And,  in- 
deed, in  my  judgment,  this  propensity  is  not  without  some 
reason ;  for  though  we  do  n«ti  pcfhaps,  possess  any  one . 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  yet  our  literary  hemisphere  ■ 
is  illuminated  by  so  glorious  a  ckwter  of  smaller  lights,  • 
that  we  may  defy  any  former  age  to  compare  with  the ' 
present  in  collective  brilliancy." 

"  By  Jupiter,-  Sir,  you  are  a  satellite  on  this  occasion ;" 
observed  the  pale  gentleman,  and  the  company  laughed 
and  recorded.  ' 

The  remainder  of  the  conversation  waa  conducted  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  with  frequent  pauses^;  because  as  all  - 
were  determined   not  to  commit  themselves    by  talking 
plain  sense,  silence,  portentous  of  epigram,  was  often  the  ' 
consequence.  • 

At  length  I  left  them,  and  returned  home,  with  the  full 
conviction,  that  a  party  specifically  meeting  to  talk,  is  the 
most  silent  assembly  in  nature ;  that  netUug  can  be  more 
dull  than  a  firm  resolution  to  be  witty,  and  nothing «o  little 
conducive  to  knowledge,  as  a  premeditated  conversation 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  it*    Adieu. 

1^ 

CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 

The  Pastor's  Fibb-Sidb,  A  Nmel;  by  Miss  Janb 
Poster,  author  of  Tkaddeut  cf  Wttrtaw,  Skhief't 
Aj^oriimifOHd  the  Scottuh  Chiefs.   4  vols;  12mo. 

Tub  literary  reputation  of  Miss.  Porter  lias  ahready 
risen  tp  a  height  above  tbat  of  any  cotemporary  female 
writer  of  admmtd  hiatoiry.  While  perusing:  her  weilr 
constructed  namtivea,  we  are  ready  to  believe  oiuaelves, 
not  wandering-  through  the  paths-  of  fiction,  bat  suddenly 
admitted  to  a  participation  in  a  train  of  minute  ftcts  and 
characteristic  details,  hitherto  neglected'  by  the  historian, 
or  conceded  by  the  narrator  of  Secret  Memoirs.  Her 
magic  pencil  gives  to  the  varied  and  successive  pictures 
which  are  displayed  upon  hec  caoyas,  all  the  reality  of 
portraits;  and  where  the  annalist  of  the  epoch  leave*  but  a 
frigid  outline  of  events,  she  suocessfulfy  unwinds  the  elue 
of  ravelled  policy,  and  traces  the  causes  which  bring 
"  States  and  Empires  to  their  periods  of  declension." 

Whether  the  perusal  of  historical  novels  may  prove  pr(H  ' 
pitious  to  the  acquirement  of  a  clear  and.  accurate  know- 
ledge of  past  events — whether  the  union  of  fictitious 
characters  and  situations,  with  the  dark  series- of- accredit- 
ed facts,  be  not  prejudicial  to  tiie  effect  of  those  lessons  of' 
experience,  which  we  gather  from  the  virtues  and  sue* 
cesses,  the  crimes  and  the  follies  of  our  predecessors — is  a 
question  which,  although  not  irrelevant  to  the  sulyect 
before  us,  we  will  waive  for  the  present,  since  we  love 
mush  better  to  commend  tiian  to  argw. 

With  infinite  splendor -of -coloring,  and  grace  of  dictioB, 
IkGss  Porter  is  nevertheless  a  diAse-  writer.  She  is  not 
often  profound  in  her  reflections,  and  biit  rarely  witty  in 
her  dialogue;  nor  dpes  she  frequently  <}feiight  Ry  a  con- 
centrated bfaize  of  geoius.-.  Bnt  in  her  works,  as  in  the 
ImdMwIal  *itiaias  ofc  Raffineltcir'U  is  the  mind  thut  inspiies. 
the  soul  which  infomu,  the  majcatio  whole,  rather  than 
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,  the  execution  of  any  inditidual  part,  which  we  admire. 
The  impression  left  npon  our  minds  is  &vorable  to  every 
virtuous  principle,  every  honorable  impulse  :  but  the 
memory  will  seldom  retain  any  detached  passages  of  super- 
ennnent  force  and  beauty ;  although  all  is  excellent,  all  is 
in  its  place,  and  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  hu- 
,  mahity. 

The  period  of  time  at  which  Miss  Porter  has  chosen  to 
bejgin  her  tale,  is  towards  the  close  of  the  leign  of  George 
the  Flrtt,  and  the  charming  domestic  scenes  which  give 
the  title  to  the  work,  are  laid  within  tlie  Parsonage  of 
lindis&me,  hi  the  ihmily  of  the  venerable  minister,  resi- 
dent near  the  ruined  monastery  of  St.  CAhbert  and  the 
lofty  towers  of  Bamborough  Castle.  From  this  peaceful 
abode  of  happiness  and  truth,  we  are  hurried  away  to 
foOow  the  fortunes  of  the  hero  in  his  mysterious  mission 


sists  wholly  of  the  prosperir/  of  the  country  I  serve }  and  that 
my  country  is  that  which  beat  knows  the  value  of  my  ser- 
vices f    Vol.  iv.  p.  118. 

DiALo6cES  et  Vie  du  DtJc  de  Boubgoone,  Pert 
de  Locis  XV.  Outrages  compoi£» par  l'Abbe  Millot 
pmir  FEdueatwH  de  S.  A.  S.  Lb  Due  d'Engrbin,  son 
Eletb,  I  torn.  8iw.  Paris. 

This  posthumons  publication  of  ihe  Abb^  Millot  is 
calculated  to  add  to  the  feme  of  the  distingnished  writer, 
and  will  be  found  particularly  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  engaged  m  the  difficult  task  of  instructing  youth. 

T|k  interest,  arising  from  the  high  reputation  of  the  an- 
tbor,  is  still  further  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  composed  for  the  instruction  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Duke  d'Enghein,  to  whom  the  author  was  appointed 
preceptor,  in  1778.  Prefixed  to  the  work  is  a  biographical 


to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  soon  find  ourselves  entangled   Preceptor,  m  1778.  Prefixed  to  the  work  is  a  biographical 
m  a  maze  of  political  intrigue,  enriched,  however,  bv  cha-  "•'count  of  the  Abb6  Millot  and  of  the  Duke  d'Enghein, 


ractets  singularly  well  developed  and  sustained,  and  by 
many  scenes  of  passion  and  of  pathos  very  powerfully 
Written.    A  principal  agent  in  the  story  and  the  fortunes 


otfbe  hero,  of  which  he  seems  almost  the  maste^spring, 
to  cause  and  control  all  the  events,  is  no  other  than  the 
celebrated  (a  severe  annalist  might  say,  the  notorums.) 
Duke  of  Wharton  !  To  this  dangerous  child  of  folly  and 
of  whim,  the  benevolent  authoress  has  attributed  not  only 
tbe  most  bewitching  graces  of  person  and  of  manner,  but 
virtues  of  the  highest  order,  sullied  indeed  with  levities, 
but  nopolluted  by  crimes.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  of 
name  and  nature,  that  tbe  sl^le  of  Imjguage  which  Miss 
Porter  has  given  to  her  eccentric  favorite,  bears  almost  the 
resemblance  of  identity  with  the  phraseology  of  Mr. 
martm,  in  Miss  Edgeworfh's  admirable  story  of  Vivian. 
The  Duke  de  Ripperda  displays  a  sad  example  of 
the  demoralizing  quality  of  ambition,  or  rather  the  lust  of 
power.  Born  with  a  capacity  for  every  virtue,  tbe  best 
feelings  of  his  heart  are  smothered  by  policy  and  deccp- 
Uon ;  and,  after  years  of  anxiety  and  toil,  he  leaves  the 
nffihtfui  warning  of  a  life  darkened  by  guilt  and  closed  in 
mnuny. 

^here  is  a  little  too  much  of  wounds  and  sickness,  and 
miiaculons  recoveries  of  persons  supposed  to  be  dead; 
but,  altogether,  we  shall  meet  even  with  very  few  histories 
affording  any  scope  to  fancy,  where  probability  has  been 
so  seldom  violated.  The  narrative  is  sometimes  rather 
tedious  and  complicated,  hut  never  dull,  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  satisfactory.  Some  trifling  inaccuracies  we  charge 
on  the  printer,  or  ascribe  to  the  hurry  of  compositioii  in 
the  author. 

Vol.  I.  p.  196.  reverses  what  we  have  always  under- 
stood to  be  the  property  of  the  Cate  of  Trophonias. 

A  more  pleasing  task  is  to  instance  passages  of  peculiar 
beauty :  our  limits  only  afford  space  for  the  following. 

"  Talents  and  good  dispositions  are  the  implements  of  Wis- 
dom, not  Wisdom's  self;  she  is  born  oftime  and  experience, and 
sbowsher  proof  in  bard  probaticn."    Vol.  i.  p.  288. 

"  ile  that  does  a  base  thing  in  zeal  for  his  friend,  bums  the 
fUden  thread  that  ties  their  hearts  together.  Such  proof  of 
WVB  M  consnracy,  not  friendship."    Vol.  iii.  p.  49. 

"  J°y-^«  J«yof  the  heart  is  not  gay;  it  is  soij^ehtred; 
<uja«lls  for  meditation  on  iu  own  perfection !"    V.  ii.  p.  879. 

Tbe  accomplished  statesman  speaks  thus  of  himself: 

"  Ix>uis,  have  you  known  me  so  long  by  the  best  proofs  of 
man— his  actions  I  and  arc  yet  to  be  told,  that  my  religion,  con- 


and  we  understand  that  not  only  M.  Jacques  who  always 
accompanied  the  Prince,  and  who  shared  his  confinement 
when  tbe  Duke  was  treacherously  surprised  in  the  village 
of  Ettenbeim,  but  likewise  several  other  pen>ons  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  attending  his  assassina- 
tion, were  consulted  in  the  compilation  of  this  account.  It 
contains  an  interesting  extract  of  the  journal  of  education 
which  the  tutor  seems  to  have  kept  in  regard  to  his  pupil. 
The  reader  will  be  gcatified  in  tbe  opportunity  of  oh- 
serving  the  means  employed  by  him  to  correct  the  errors 
of  his  early  educatioo,  and  to  second  nature  ui  aiding  the 
developement  of  those  amiable  qualities  which  have  ren- 
dered his  loss  so  much  an  object  of  general  regret. 
In  one  place  the  Ahb4  speaks  of  him  as  follows : — 
"  I  soon  perceived  thatthe  youngPrince  was  extremelyJively, 
indocile,  headstrong,  full  of  whims,    spoiled  by  his  femala 
attendants,  and  therefore  very  difficult  to  govern.    For  this 
purpose,   equal   firmness,    kindness,    prudence,    and  ability 
were  required.      Too  much    severity  was   likely   to    create* 
aversion ;  and  he  would  have  abused  too  much  indulgence.  He 
possesses  himself  tuo  much  penetration  not  to  discover  the 
weak  side  of  his  instructors,  and  is  too  mischievous  not  to  tak^' 
advantage  of  it.    Add  to  this,  the  natural  antipathy  of  child- 
iiood  to  restraint  and  stu4y.  To  keep  a  bead  impregnated  with 
saltpetre  to  lessons  for  two  successive  hours  morning  and  even- 
ing, was  a  task  sufficient  to  alarm  me.    The  first  days  gave  me 
some  uneasiness.    I  observed  tears,  a  strong  repueoaace  and 
indociii^;  but  I  perceived  also  thatthe  transition  from  crying 
to  laughing  wastne  affair  of  a  moment;  that  by  varying  things 
a  gooudeall  could  gain  some  attention  for  each,  and  that,  with 
management,  if  I  did  not  cross  him  too  much  and  overlooked 
some  sallies,  I  might  contrive  to  fill  upthe^ime  for  study  :  tliis 
was  a  great  point.    At  tbe  beginning  nothing  was  more  useful 
to  me  than  fables,  selected  from  Lafontaine's,  and  well  ea- 
plained.    When  we  had  thorouehly  comurehended  one,  the 
next  thing  was  to  learn  it  by  heart.    We  proceeded  step  by 
step,  always  learning  together,  without  which  I  should  never 
have  been  able  to  fix  nis  attention.  In  this  manner  I  made  him 
learn  all  the  best  pieces  in  Lafontaine.    The  memory,  under- 
standing, and  taste,  were  all  exercised  at  once.    I  take  gnat 
care,  when  be  is  repeating  any  thing  and  makes  a  mistake,  tQ 
present  the  idea  instead  of  telling  him  the  word :  thus  tba  ope- 
ration of  reason  is  added  to  that  of  the  memory.  Rousseau  and 
other  philosophers  may  well  assert  that  these  fables  so  em- 
ployed are  admirable  for  children;   They  amuse  while  they  en- 
gage them:  they  develope  or  create  ideas :  they  familiiirize  the 
pupil  with  the  graces  of  expression,  and  even  impart  a  feeling 
for  beauties  of  style  which  mature  ag»^ne  might  be  supposed 
capable  of  relishing.    His  In^qcy  ijr.f^y,  but  not  very  re- 
tentive:  it  retains  ideas'*  lauHI  ^ttef  than  words.    He  has 
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kiiown  more  of  geonaphy  than  I  did  at  twenty.    He  forgets  it 
so  easily  that  I  merely  now  and  then  place  the  principal  nations 
before  his  eyes.    On  the  other  hand  he  will  recollect,  afler  an 
interval  of  several  months,  an  anecdote  related  en  puMtant,  or  a 
remark  of  the  importance  of  which  he  is  not  aware.    In  short, 
ideas  accumulate  in  bis  head,  and  though  he  often  confuses 
them  in  a  ludicrous  manner,  yet  it  is  evident  that  he  combines 
them  very  sensibly.    This  kind  of  memory  must  be  excellent 
when  it  comes  to  be  beconded  by  reason.    An  eitraordinary 
perspicacity  also  renders  him  as  susceptible  of  instruction  as 
the  warmth  of  his  temper  tends  to  make  him  averse  to  it.    I 
Boen  perceived  and  profited  by  this  advantage.    By  appearing 
rather  to  converse  than  teach ;  by  contriving  to  afford  tiirn  the 
pleasure  of  finding  out  things  himself;  by  explaiuifig  every 
thing,  and  requiring  reasons  for  every  thing:    in  a  word, 
ftod  this   is  my   fundamental  principle — by  placing  reason 
invariably  at   the   threshold  of  his  understanding — I  found 
means,  without  eSbrt,   in   spite  of  his  excessive   giddiness, 
to   vaAt   him    acquire  more    knowledge,   and    in    particu- 
lar more  judement  than   I  ever  had  in  my  life  at  a  much 
more  advanced  age.    As  it  is  in  his  disposition  to  kick  when 
the  bridle  is  held  tight,  and  to  run  away  when  it  is  relaxed,  I 
have  great  obstacles  to  overcome ;  sometimes  the  caprices  ol 
temper,  at  others  the  sallies  of  indocility  ;  almost  always  an 
agitation  of  body  And  a  dissipation  of  mmd  that  nothing  can 
equal.    It  requires  address  and  indulgence  both  to  prevent 
faults  and  to  obviate  disgust    Sometimes,  however,  it  is  neces- 
tarj  to  punish :  weakness  would  be  still  worse  than  severity. 
In  the  beginning,  afler  an  unpardonable  disobedience,  I  shut 
the  books,  and  declared  that  I  would  not  continue  the  lesson  : 
he  wept  much,  and  bened  permission  to  do  what  he  had  before 
refused.    I  continued  um  fur  some  time,  and  at  length  yielded 
only  to  his  most  earnest  intreaties.    This  method  has  often 
been  attended  with  success.    I  still  employ  it,  though  the  tears 
no  longer  come.   I  have  sometimes  aggravated  ennui  bv  forcing 
him  to  pursue  a  passage  which  be  disliked.    He  would  accus- 
tom himself  to  any  thing  if  one  were  to  be  inflexible.    One  day 
when  he  had  wilfully  transgressed  a  formal  prohibition,  I  gave 
^  Lim  his  choice  either  to  be  deprived  of  the  dessert,  or  to  brg 
'  pardon  of  God  upon  his  knees.    He  chose  the  former.    It  was 
not  long  before  he  relapsed  into  the  same  fault.    I  immedi- 
ately oraercd  him  to  fall  upon  his  knees  and  beg  ipardon  of 
God,  which  he  did  afler  some' hesitation,  and  I  remitted  the 
other  part  of  the  punishment.    He  never  was  guilty  of  the 
same   fault   afterwards.     Notwithstanding    the    indifference 
which  he  frequently  affects  towards  reproof  and  even  humili- 
atiuD,  he  is  not  without  pride.  _  I  told  him  the  other  day,  being 
satisfied  with  him,  that  I  wished  to  reward  him,  not  with 
sweetmeats  or  amusements,  but  with  honour.    The  best  re- 
ward, he  answered,  is  the  approbation  of  one's  conscience, 
Very  true,  but  it  is  just  that  those  who  deserve  it  should  be 
farther  rewarded.    I  will  mention  your  giiod  behaviour  at  table, 
and  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  duine  yourself  honour  by  re- 
peating something  of^your  lesson.    This  gave  him  ereat  plea- 
sure.   I  have  already  contrived  several  occasions  for  him  to 
display  his  little  acquirements,  and  he  has  turned  them  to  good 
account.    When  age  and  reason  shall  have  tempered  the  petu- 
lance of  the  yoimg  prince,  instruction  will  produce  in  him  the 
fairest  fruit.    The  wish  to  please,  combined  with  a  store  of 
knowledge,  will  excite  him  to  distinguish  himself  by  gloriouii 
qualities. 

Such  was  in  his  childhood  the  prince  who  ought  to  have 
been  the  pride  and  the  prop  of  his  house,  and  who  is  unfor- 
tunately the  subject  of  its  everlasting  regret.  All  the  world 
knows  that  the  treachery  which  enabled  Buonaparte  to  secure 
the  person  of  this  prince,  and  his  subsequent  munier,are  aroimg 
the  blackest  of  the  crimes  by  which  be  stained  his  reign,  un- 
happily of  tno  long  continuance. 

VARTETtES. 

Two  extraordinary  InsUaoes.  of  igaorant  superstition 
ue  tecordcd  very  recently  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Drammotid. 


The  first  is  of  a  young  man  bathing  at  EUingbam,  in 
Norfolk,  and  who  was  drowned  ;  when  a  worthy  woman, 
possessed  of  more  information  than  her  neighbours,  em? 
ployed  the  means  recommended  by  the  Humane  Society. 
She  persevered,  and  had  succeeded  in  restoring  incipient 
signs  of  animation  ;  but  at  length  sunk  under  her  feel- 
ings, caused  by  the  ridicule  of  the  ignoiant,  and  the  terror 
of  the  superstitious,  at  what  they  called  Iter  "  presumptu- 
ous" attempt  to  animate  the  deadt 

In  Ihe  second  instance,  Mr.  Drummond,  having  ascei^ 
tained  the  resuscitating  powers  of  the  electric  fluid  upon 
a  fowl,  offered  his  assistance  towards  the  recovery  of  a 
child  apparently  drowned ;  but  was  refused  with  horror, 
under  the  idea  that  nothing  but  diabolical  agency  couM 
recover*a  life  which  God  liad  permitted  to  cease  ! 

Amongst  all  the  various  projects  to  relieve  the  distresses 
of  the  poor,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  by  Mr.  Gray,  in 
a  recent  publication  on  the  Happiness  of  States.  He 
laments  that  the  people  of  England  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  eat  horse-flesh ;  and  asserts,  (but,  as  it  appears,  only 
on  hearsay,)  that  it  is  a  pleasing  nutriment,  and  would 
annually  afford  food  for  half  a  million,  without  needlessly 
destroying  the  number  of  useful  horses.  We  have  but 
one  step  further  to  go — and  "  the  Horse  and  his  Rider" 
will  be  cotisidered  as  supply  for  our  tables ! 

Astro-Atmospher(cal  Science.— a  worthy  Nor- 
folk Clergyman  conceives,  that  his  observations  upon  the 
weather  and  the  configurations  of  the  planets,  justify  a 
belief  in  their  influence  upon  our  seasons.  Some  of  his 
proofs  are  certainly  very  ingenious ;  but  until  it  is  proved 
that  the  same  weather  exists  at  the  same  time,  in  all  places, 
under  the  same  configurations,  we  suspect  that  such  a 
theory  will  be  more  curious  than  useful. 

A  new  invention  has  lately  been  patented,  for  making 
blocks  with  bricks  and  cement,  in  imitation  of  Ashler 
stone  for  building.  This  is  likely  to  introduce  more  of 
the  oruameutal  style  in  our  common  buildings  than  at  pre- 
sent exists;  and  may  tend  to  revive  the  system  greatly  in 
vogue  about  two  centuries  back,  when  so  much  ornamental 
brick  work  was  employed  in  windows  and  doorways. 
Should  these  articles  be  furnished  at  a  cheap  rate,  the 
plan  will  certainly  produce  an  improvement  upon  our  mo- 
dem plain  style  of  architecture. 

Inaccueacy  of  Vision. — Some  most  extraordinary 
&cts,  with  respect  to  vision,  are  related  in  a  very  recent 
work  upon  Physiology.  Speaking  of  people  who  could 
see,  but  were  rather  inaccurate  in  distinguishing  colour, 
we  are  told  of  a  man,  who  bought  a  pair  of  red  panta- 
loons to  match  a  bhu  coat,  and  of  another  who  mistook  a 
cucumber  for  a  lobster,  and  a  green  leek  for  a  stick  of  red 
sealing  wax ! 

The  lovers  of  Natural  History  will  be  much  gratified  by 
the  recently  imported  African  collections  of  Mr.  Burcbell, 
who  has  also  brought  from  the  Cape  an  extensive  herba- 
rium, together  with  a  most  valuable  selection  of  specimens 
in  mineralogy  and  geology. 

Envy,  it  is  well  known,  has  attempted  to  rob  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  of  his  well  deserved  &me  respecting  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Safety  Lamp  for  coal  mines ;  by  asserting 
that  some  ideas  of  another  person  upon  that  subject,  had 
been  clandestinely  conveyed  to  bim  by  a  Mr.  Buddie. 
This  misrepresentation  has,  however,  been  contradicted 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  by  Mr. 
Buddie  himself,  and  in  a  manner  tiie  most  peremptory. 
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The  ingoiious  Mr.  Murray  has  discovered  a  mode  of 
fitting  Sir  H.  Davv's  safe^-lamp,  by  which  it  will  relight 
itself  spontaneously  after  having  been  extinguished.  The 
discovery  is  of  high  importance  to  the  miner,  and  u  de- 
tailed  in  the  current  number  of  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
rine,  p.  1S9. 

Much  interest  is  excited  at  Edinburgh  by  an  attempt 
to  instruct  a  youth  of  the  name  of  Mitchell,  who  is  i>oth 
Umd  and  tuaft  Dr.  Dewar,  who  is  most  humanely  en- 
gaged in  this  experiment,  u  attemptmg  the  difficult  task  by 
means  of  letters  raised  in  relief. 

It  is  said,  that  casts  are  to  be  taken  from  the  Elgin 
Marbles,  for  the  purpose  of  presentation  to  the  Pope,  in 
leturn  for  his  recent  valuable  gift  to  the  Prince  Regent. 
It  is  pleasing  to  find  Princes  and  Popes  thus  becoming 
active  membm  of  the  Republic  of  Science  and  Art. 

A  piano-forte,  on  a  new  construction,  is  likely  soon  to 
appear,  called  the  "  Sostioente  Pianoforte."  It  is  the 
invention  of  a  Mr.  Mott,  of  Brighton,  and  its  properties 
depend  on  a  new  mode  of  producing  tone  from  vibrating 
•HDstances. 

The  high  winds  that  have  of  late  prevailed  have  caused 
to  much  evaporation,  that  the  adage  of  a  "  Peck  of  March 
dust  is  worth  a  King's  ransom,"  was  almost  verified  before 
March,  according  to  the  old  style,  had  commenced  ;  for 
on  Saturday  the  1st,  and  on  Sunday  the  2nd,  the  dust 
was  troublesome  to  travellers :  but  the  unpleasantness  was 
principally  caused  by  the  wind. 

The  following  is  the  state  of  the  thermometer,  &c.  for 
(he  last  week : 
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to  the  northward  in  the  afternoon,  and  generally  clondy. 
The  range  of  the  barometer  from  30.03  to  t9.0S.    Rain  iallea 
1.425  inch. 


MENTAL  WEAKNESS. 

If  imi^cit  credit  can  be  given  to  the  following  state- 
ment, it  is  highly  deserving  of  attention  at  the  present 
moment,  when  so  many  plans  are  in  agitation  respecting 
that  melancholy  affliction  of  the  human  mind.  In  the  Ne- 
therlands there  is  a  village  called  Gbeel,  four-fifths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  olit  of  their  mind,  but  who  how- 
ever eujoy  their  liberty.  This  singular  foct  requires  an 
explanation.  About  half  a  century  ago  the  magistrates  of 
Antwerp,  moved  by  the  wretched  situation  of  the  many 
insane  persons,  all  shut  up  together  in  one  and  the  same 
bnildmg,  obtained  firom  the  government  permission  to  have 
then  conveyed  to  the  village  of  Gheel,  where  they  were 
diftriboted  among  the  inhabitants,  who  received  an  ample 
lecompence  for  tlmr  trouble.  This  village  was  chosen  upon 


mature  dellberatioD.  Being  surrounded  on  eve^  side  by 
an  extensive  heath,  the  situation  of  the  place  made  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  patients  very  easy,  and  two  or  three 
professional  persons  were  sufficient  to  take  care  of  this  as- 
semblage of  idiots  and  maniacs  who  were  permitted  A«e- 
dom  of  exercise,  and  were  called  back  by  a  bell  to  their 
lodging  every  noon  and  evening.  Wholesome  diet,  pure 
fresh  air,  constant  exercise,  and  the  apparent  liberty  of 
their  mode  of  life,  all  together  had  such  a  happy  effect 
that  a  great  part  of  those  first  sent  recovered  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  uur  Brussels 
readers  for  further  inquiry  and  information  upon  this  in- 
teresting subject. 

The  French  Royal  School  of  Painting,  judged  at  its  hst 
sitting,  the  annual  competition  of  the  HadoJ Estfruaion, 
founded  by  the  celebrated  painter  Latour.  The  subject 
given  by  the  Professor  this  year  was  Admiratiom.  A  fe- 
male sat  as  the  model.  The  prize  was  ac^ndged  to  M. 
Lancrenon,  painter,  a  native  of  Lod,  in  the  department  of 
Doubs,  aged  twenty-three,  a  pupil  of  M.  Girodet.  The 
students  in  sculpture  have  likewise  a  right  to  compete  for 
this  prize.  In  the  latter  class,  M.  Dimier,  of  Paris,  aged 
nineteen,  honorably  distinguished  himself. 

The  candidates  presented  by  the  Institute  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  late  Monsigny,  are  Messrs.  Boyeldieu,  Kreot- 
ze«,  Nicolo  and  Catel.  The  two  first  are  very  well  known 
in  England :  Boyeldieu  as  the  composer  of  most  of  the 
music  in  the  fine  opera  of  John  of  Pant,  anri  Kreutzer  asi 
having  produced  the  popular  overture  to  Lodoitka. 

The  Baroness  de  Stael  has  been  seriously  indisposed  at 
Paris.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  is  said,  sent  his  physi- 
cian to  prescribe  for  her.  No  apprehensions  are,  however, 
entertained  for  the  consequences  of  iier  illness.  Madame 
de  Stael  is  attended  by  M.  Moreau,  of  Sarthe. 

RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 
Some  idea  of  the  present  confined  state  of  Russian  Lite- 
rature may  be  drawn  from  the  communications  of  a  Resident 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  who  observes,  that  "  The  reading  of 
Foreign  Journals  is  here  a  very  expensive  pleasure,  and  at 
the  same  time  unsatisfactory,  as  it  b  very  seldom  that  one 
gets  back  a  number  complete  from  the  Cnuure  Offiet. 
The  anxiety  of  the  Censors  is  truly  inconceivable  in  an  age 
like  ours,  and  under  the  government  of  a  Prince  like  Alex- 
ander, who  most  certainly  well  understands  the  spirit  of 
this  age.  One  of  my  acquaintance  lately  got  back  from 
the  Censure  Office  the  Dictionary  of  Conversation  printed 
by  Brockhaus,  a  book  which  contains  only  &cts,  and  no 
opinions :  yet  almost  all  the  articles  relative  tu  Russia  or 
Russian  subjects,  were  cut  out.  Jean  Paul's  Museum  is 
among  the  books  prohibited  here,  on  account  of  the  ar- 
ticle upon  magnetism  contained  in  it^  This  is  however- 
connected  with  various  other  circumstances.  I  will  rather 
relate  to  you  a  new  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  magnetism 
which  has  .been  lately  a  general  subject  of  conversa- 
tion here.  Madame  de  R.  in  Livonia,  had  suffered 
for  many  years  most  dreadfully  from  the  cramp ;  and 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Boy,  of  Riga,  undertook  to  cure  her  by 
magnetism.  He  succeeded  in  this;  but  Madame  de  R. 
foretold  durine  the  magnetic  sleep,  that  in  the  space  of  a 
year  she  should  become  consumptive,  and  that  on  a  certain 
day  which  she  named,  she  should  be  seized  with  a  violent 
spittug  of  blood,  which  would  kill  her,  unless  they  fol- 
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lowed  with  the  most  scrupulous  punctuality  the  treatment 
she  prescribed  for  this  case.  Mr.  Boy  wrote  this  down, 
«nd  as  not  only  the  disease  really  showed  itself,  but  also 
tile  tpitring  of  blood  foirowed  on  the  day  fixed,  the  pa- 
tient was,  according  to  her  own  prescription,  conveyed 
lightly  dressed  into  a  room,  wbicii  was  kept  constantly  at 
an  equal  temperature  of  20°.  Here  she  slept  without 
interinissioii  for  eight  days,  and  took  nothing  but  some 
spoonfuls  of  magnetised  water,  at  intervals  prescribed  by 
herself,  to  take  which  she  indeed  opened  her  lips,  which 
were  otherwise  fast  closed,  but  always  kept  her  eyes  shut. 
At  the  end  of  eight  days  Mr.  Boy  waked  her  from  this 
slumber,  and  she  was  put  into  a  bath  of  the  warmth  of 
30°.  in  which  she  remained  half  an  hour,  and  when  she 
left  it,  slept  for  three  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  she 
awoke,  very  well  and  cheerful,  without  any  recollection 
of  her  eight  days'  sleep.  It  is  (irobable  that  a  particular 
account  of  this  case  will  be  published."  We  have  given 
iusertiou  to  this  anecdote  to  mark  the  assiduity  with  which 
modern  magnetiters  are  assailing  the  credulity  of  the 
world  I 

Rome. — His  Holiness  is  busily  employed  in  projects  jar 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  monuments.  A  system  has 
just  beeu  adopted  for  making  excavations  in  several  places 
where  it  is  hoped  that  valuable  discoveries  will  ensue. 

iThe  Marquis  of  Ischia  (Canova)  has  presented  to  bis 
Holiness  several  .interesting  memoirs  on  the  embellish- 
ments of  Rome.  The  laborers  out  of  employment,  whose 
maintenance  was  a  burthen  to  the  state,  are  going  to  be 
formed  into  companies,  and  employed  in  the  excavations, 
and  in  the  reparation  of  the  high  ways.  The  success  of 
the  researches  in  the  Campo  Vaccino  encourages  the  pro- 
secution of  them.  All  that  has  not  been  destroyed  is  to 
rise  from  the  ground.  Though  the  opeiting  of  the  Theatre 
of  St.  Charles,  at  Naples,  has  attracted  a  great  number  of 
foreigners,  sufficient  remain  to  render  our  city  very  ani- 
mated, and  the  Conversazioni  very  brilliant.  We  reckon 
above  fifry  houses  where  there  are  concerts  every  evening. 
King  Charles  IV.  admits  almost  every  day  foreigners  and 
the  Roman  nobility  to  his  circles.  This  court  has  become 
the  asylum  of  the  fitie  arts  ;  his  Majesty,  who  is  profound- 
ly versed  in  the  knowledge  of  antiquity,  surprbes  even  tbe 
most  learned. 

Play  is  almost  entirely  out  of  fashion.  The  assemblies 
resemble  a  kind  of  learned  academies.  One  often  hears 
in  them  improvi$atori  in  tlie  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian 
languages. 

INOCULATION  FOR  THE  PLAGUE. 

The  Foreign  Journals  have  lately  made  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  success  of  a  German  Physiciau,  who  inoculat- 
ed himself  for  the  Plague.  The  following  account  of  his 
experiments  throws  more  light  upon  that  interesting  sub- 
ject, than  any  that  have  yet  appeared. 

Constantinople. — The  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Valla,  a  Physician  of  Mantua,  and  the  English  Dr. 
Maclean;  for  inoculating  with  the  plague,  have  been  sur- 
passed by  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Von  Rosenfeldt,  a  German, 
who  has  fur  some  time  been  a  resident  here.  The  truth 
of  this  assertion  is  proved  by  the  following  letters,  written 
b^  Dr.  Burghardt,  who  assisted  Mr.  Von  Rosenfeldt  in 
his  experiments.  The  first  letter,  dated  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, is  to  the  following  effect :— "  Eariy  this  morning 


Mr.  Von  Rosenfeldt  waited  upon  me,  and  gave  me  notice 
that  he  was  ready  to  begin  his  experiments  in  the  Greel( 
Hospital.  Considering  the  serious  nature  of  the  business 
he  was  about  to  undertake,  I  was  astonished  to  find  him 
in  most  excellent  spirits.  I  informed  him  of  my  readiness 
to  lend  him  all  the  assistance  in  my  power.  I  was  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  the  morning  in  making  preparations  for 
this  experiment.  At  ten  in  tbe  forenoon  I  requested  that 
he  woidd  make  use  of  the  Turkish  vapour- bath,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  he  had  been  rub- 
bed with  oil,  and  likewise  by  opening  the  pores  of  bis 
body,  to  bring  him  in  such  a  state  to  the  Plague-Hospital 
as  would  facilitate  tbe  communication  of  infection.  This 
measure  appeared  to  me  the  more  necessary  for  obtaining 
satisfactory  proofs  for  and  against  his  treatment,  ag  these 
vapour-baths  are  known,  from  ex|>erience,  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  conductors  of  tbe  Plague.  From  the  bath  I 
.conducted  him  to  the  Greek-Hospital  at  Pera,  which  coiu 
tained  about  20  persons  afflicted  with  tbe  Plague.  I  then 
desired  him  to  perform  in  my  presence  some  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  bis  treatment,  to  which  be  gladly  assented. 
The  patients  were  unable  to  leave  their  beds,  and  as  I 
dared  not  proceed  further,  I  proposed  that  he  should  be 
conducted  by  tbe  Director  of  the  hospital  and  the  Priests. 
The  Director  and  the  Priests  afterwards  informed  me,  to 
their  utter  astonishment,  that  he  remained  for  several 
minutes  in  close  contact  with  two  patients,  who  were  in  a 
dreadful  stage  of  tbe  disorder,  and  that  he  even  touched 
them,  and  conversed  with  them  without  the  least  appre- 
hension. Having  recommended  him  to  the  Priests  and 
the  Director,  I  abandoned  him  to  his  fete,  at  the  same 
time  expressing  tbe  sincerest  hopes  that  he  might  net  be 
deceived  in  his  expectation^," 

The  second  letter,  dated  the  l6th  of  December,  is  as 
follows : — "  I  visited  Mr.  Von  Rosenfeldt  yesterday  at 
noon,  and  can  state  tbe  following  particulars  respecting 
his  plan  of  inoculation  for  the  Plague.  The  two  patients 
whom  he  visited  on  the  10th,  and  of  whom  I  made  men- 
tion in  my  first  letter,  died  on  the  12th,  being  two  days 
after  Mr.  Von  Rosenfeldt  was  with  them.  Mr.  Von 
Rosenfeldt,  as  well  as  his  interpreter,  who  had  been  inocu- 
lated on  the  9th,  in  my  presence,  touched  with  tbeir  bare 
fingers  the  open  pustules  of  some  inoculated  patients, 
who  had  been  brought  from  tbe  hospital  forthat  purpose. 
Both  he  and  his  interpreter  bandied  the  sick  persons  with 
such  confidence  as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  Director 
of  the  hospital.  Mr.  Von  Rosenfeldt  still  continues  to 
visit  the  patients,  and  has  even  taken  into  his  service  a 
boy  who  nas  open  pustules  on  various  parts  of  his  body." 

The  number  of  the  periodical  publications  of  Vienna* 
wai  increased  on  the  1st  of  January  last  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  critical  journal,  entitled  the  Antagonist,  anew 
musical  journal,  and  another  under  the  name  oi  Historieal 
Annalt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gaural  Literary  Jour- 
nal has  been  dropped,  the  Editors  being  unable  to  support, 
the  great  expenses  attending  it. 

We  leani  from  Austrian  papers,  that  a  printing-press,  te 
save  labour,  was  invented  by  Shauss  at  Vienna  about  tbe 
same  time  as  Koenig  invented  his  in  London.  It  would 
be  already  in  use,  bad  not  the  inventor  wished  to  improve 
it,  and  also  been  withheld  by  humanity,  because  there  are 
at  present  so  many  men  out  of  employment. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Noam  America. — There  is  more  ambition  in  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  than  Theorists  wovld  expect 
from  a  llepublican  Government ;  but  this  policy  is  not 
the  less  deserving  the  notice  of  British  Statesmen.  The 
following  observations,  drawn  from  American  Journals, 
present  us  with  interesting  matter  fur  serious  contempla- 
tion.— "  The  intentions  of  our  Government  yre  entirely 
peaceable,  and  all  its  exertions  are  directed  towards  in- 
lenMi' improvements,  in  which  view  great  enterprises  are 
announced.     The  commuitication?  between  the  different 

^parts  of  our  immense  territory  will  be  facilitated  by  dig- 
ging canals,  and  improving  the  navigation  of  the  rivers. 
The  capital  city  of  Washington  is  chosen  as  the  central 
point  from  which  these  labours  are  to  commence,  and  to 
be  continued  in  all  directions.  The  grand  plan  is  to  open 
a  oommmtication  between  the  fine  river  Onto,  which  is  so 
very  convenient  for  navigation,  and  flows  through  an  ex- 
teat  of  above  300  geographical  miles  of  the  finest  coun- 
try, and  the  Lakes  of  the  North  as  well  as  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  At  the  same  tune,  measures  are  in  contemplation 
to  become  at  length  master  of  the  enormous  Mississippi, 

>vhich  is  navigable  for  above  500  geographical  miles,  and 
bears  the  largest  ships,  so  ihat  its  great  annual  overflow- 
ings may  no  longer  do  any  damage.  Great  progress  has 
already  been  made  in  making  new  roads ;  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States,  oiie  travels  as  conveniently  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania,  has,  according 
to  tbe  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  particularly  dis- 
tingnished  itself  in  this  respect.  The  causeways,  of  which 
Wasbiflgton  is  also  the  centre,  will  be  extended,  as  the 
Minister  has  signified  to  the  Congress,  by  order  of  the 
President,  in  the  years  next  ensuing,  towards  all  parts  of 
the  grea{  territory  of  the  Republic.  After  this,  the  main 
attention  of  our  Government  will  be  directed  to  the  popu- 
lation. Our  country,  which  is  so  fruitful  and  so  rich  in 
the  productions  of  nature,  wants  only  hands.  The  most 
of  the  treasures  which  the  mineral  kingdom  affords,  have 
not  been  even  examined  ;  boundless  tracts  of  the  finest 
laud  lie  uncultivated  ;  and  we  even  pay  large  sums  to  foreign 
countries  for  articles,  which  we  might  find  or  raise  much 
better  at  home." 

African  Civilization.  —  An  African  school  has 
lately  been  established  at  New  York,  where  promising 
young  negroes  are  received  and  instructed,  lhat  they  may 
be  qualified  in  future  to  act  as  teachers  of  their  country- 
men in  Africa.  This  plan  is  adopted  in  conformity  to  the 
principle,  which  is  doubtless  well  founded,  that  no  nation 
makes  considerable  progress  in  civilization,  unless  children 
of  its  own  race  set  a  good  example  ;  for  this  reason  the 
American  Government  does  not  look  among  its  own  fellow- 
citizens,  but  among  the  AfricHns  themselves,  for  those 
who  are  designed  for  Missionaries  to  that  part  of  the 
world. — "  With  the  help  of  those  men,"  (says  the  Address,) 
"  Africa  will  soon  boast  her  own  poets  and  orators,  elo- 
quence will  flow  from  the  swelled  lips  of  these  people, 
their  dark  hand«  will  touch  the  strings  of  the  lyre,  and 
weave  the  silken  web.  On  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  as  on 
those  of  the  Thames,  temples  will  arise  to  tiie  honor  of  the 
One  only  God,  and  the  same  power  which  changed  Pales- 
^ne  into  a  fruitful  land,  will  perhaps  remove  the  curse  of 
barrenness  from  the  vast  sandy  deserts  of  Africa." 


BRAZILIAN  DISCOVERIES. 

Though  Germany  possesses  no  foreign  colonies,  yet  ber 
persevering  and  scientific  sons  are  not  the  less  auxious  to 
investigate  the  natural  history  of  distant  regions.  Brazil 
has,  for  some  time  past,  been  a  rich  mine  for  their  research ; 
and  the  recent  matrimonial  connexion  of  the  Austrian  and 
Portuguese  Courts  appears  to  have  excited  great  hopes  in 
the  minds  of  the  German  philosophers.  In  a  recent  jour- 
nal we  find  some  observations  on  this  subject  highly  de- 
serving of  attention,  where  it  is  said  that,  "  it  seems  to 
have  been  reserved  for  the  Germans  in  particular,  to  ex- 
plore, with  scientific  eye,  that  EJdorado,  where  diamonds 
ayd  gold  are  washed  down  with  the  current  of  the  rivers, 
and  to  illniuine  it  with  the  beams  of  European  civilization. 
Thus,  the  first  who  long  observed  that  country  with  scru- 
tinizing eye,  and  made  (for  his  age)  the  most  accurate  in- 
quiries into  its  productions,  was  the  great  German  Prince 
Maurice,  of  Nassau,  who  was  for  ten  years  governor  of  the 
present  province  of  Bahia,  and  whoi  with  and  by  his  Ger- 
man body  physician,  Markgraf,  caused  all  the  remarkable 
productions  of  that  coast,  which  was  then  an  entirely  vir- 
gin land,  to  be  accurately  drawn  and  beautifully  colored. 
Linnaeus  made  use  of  these  accounts,  which  have  come  by 
inheritance  to  the  house  of  Brandenburgb,  and  are  now 
preserved,  in  two  folio  volumes,  where  the  hand-writing 
of  the  great  Manrice  himself  frequently  •ccors,  in  the 
great  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  of  which  they  are  consider- 
ed a  distinguished  ornament.  Tlie  late  Professor  Ilger, 
whose  too  early  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  sciences  of 
zoology  and  entomology,  had  resolved  to  undertake  an  edi- 
tion (^this  MS.  corrected  by  the  latest  discoveries,  and  en- 
riched with  the  zoological  treasures  which  Count  Hofman- 
segg  had  received  from  bis  friend  Gomex,  in  Bahia.  Even 
now,  when  the  new  court  of  Rio  Janiero,  one  of  the  most 
important  results  of  this  eventful  xra,  attracts  all  eyes,  seve- 
ral Germans  (of  whom  some,  as  the  enterprising  Prince  of 
Nenwied.are  traversing  that  immense kmgdom  as  travellers; 
others  are  in  the  Portuguese  service,  as  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Von  Eschwege,  Major  Von  Fellner ;  and  these  with  a  Ger- 
man diplomatist  in  the  Russian  service,  tlie  active  Langs- 
dorf,)  have  united  to  form  a  society  for  the  advancement  of 
Natural  History,  from  which  we  shall  soon  see  a  new  jour- 
nal of  its  own.  How  much  is  there  to  be  done  in  that  coan- 
try  for  every  branch  of  Natural  History,  and  how  justly  may 
Germany  be  proud,  lhat  just  at  this  moment,  (by  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Archduchess  Leopoldine  to  the  Prince  of 
Brazil,  and  the  great  encouragement  thereby  afforded  to 
the  expedition  of  above  twenty  enterprising  men,  who,  fur- 
nished with  every  necessary  qualification  and  every  inter- 
nal aid,  will  traverse  the  Brazils  in  all  directions,)  German 
knowledge  and  accuracy  of  research  will  entirely  open  to 
us  this  exbaustless  mine,  we  mean  not  of  gold  and  dia- 
monds, but  of  science.  In  consequence  of  all  this,  Brazil 
will  become  a  standing  article  in  the  German  scientifie 
journals.  Particularly  interestins;  information  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  active  and  judicious  Von  Eschwege,  the 
Superintendant  of  the  Royal  Cabinet  of  Minerals  at  Rid 
Janeiro.  He  lately  found  near  Cocans,  in  the  proper  mine 
country,  Minas  geraes,  gold  with  mica  of  iron  (Eisenglini* 
mer).  In  the  sterile  districts  which  extend  betweeu  the 
provinces  of  Minas  and  Goyas,  he  discovered  those  ex- 
baustless Saltpetre  caverns,  -from  which  the  great  Obu- 
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powder  Manufiictoiy  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  the  toialler  one 
at  Villa  Ricca  are  su|^lied.  One  of  the  most  wonderful 
phenomena  is  tfae  enormous  Loadstone  Mountain  called 
the  Serra  di  Pietade,  near  Sahara,  so  called  from  a  chapel 
of  the  Virgin  di  Pietade,  which  lies  veikd  in  clouds  upon 
the  summit.  From  the  place  where  this  Loadstone  Moun- 
tain begins,  upon  a  hasis  of  slaty  earth,  it  is  still  350 
toises  to  the  top.  This  Loadstone  Cone  affords  the  most 
wonderful  phenomena  in  the  changes  of  the  polarity  of  the 
magnetic  needle.  That  this  highly  farored  land  may  not 
want  a  ready  supply  of  Salt,  we  find  in  an  extent  of  80 
leagues  In  the  desert,  from  Rio  de  St.  Francisco,  in- 
calculable exudations  of  common  salt,  where  the  salt 
that  is  taken  away  is  found  to  be  constantly  replaced  in 
three  or  four  days.  On  all  these  points,  at  which  we  can 
merely  hint  here,  we  may  speedily  expect  the  most  inter- 
esting communications."  'liiere  u  a  spirit  of  liberal  re- 
seardi  manifested  in  those  observations  that  claims  atten- 
tion from  those  who  possess  the  control  of  the  &r  extended 
colonies  of  Britain. 

Mexican  Botamt. — M.  de  Candelle,  Professor  at 
Geneva,  has  lately  received  from  M.  Moxigno,  a  Mexican 
botanist,  a  ct^ectiou  of  2U00  drawings  of  Mexican  plants, 
hitherto  entirely  unknown. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS. 

FRANCIS  HORNER,  Esq.  M.  P. 
'  Whatever  may  have  been  the  general  complaints  against 
the  Scottish  Union  at  the  commencement  of  the  past  century, 
and  against  the  Irish  Union  at  the  opening  of  the  present  one, 
it  is  an  incontrovertible  truth  that  many  individuals  have 
thereby  been  afforded  opportunities  of  dedicating  to  tlie  service 
•f  the  Empire  at  large,  those  talents  which,  oUierwise,  would 
have  been  sacrificed  to  tha  petty  squabbles  of  what  may  lie 
called  "  Provincial  Parliaments,"  in  the  two  Sister  Kingdoms. 

The  gentleman,  who  forms  the  subject  of  the  following 
memoir,  may  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of  this ;  a  man,  of  whom 
it  has  betn  well  said  that  not  only  in  tliese  times,  but  in  all 
tiroes,  to  lose  such  a  combination  of  commanding  talents  and 
strict  integrity,  must  be  considered  as  a  national  Toss. 

Mr.  (lomer  is  we  believe  a  native  of  that  part  of  the  Island, 
North  of  the  Tweed;  bom  of  respectable,  but  not  very  afBuent 
or  highly  connected  parentage.  As  these  ciraimstances  were 
rather  pointedly  alluded  to  on  a  recent  parliamentary  occasion, 
we  notice  them,  the  more  particularly,  as  a  proof  of  the  early 
exuberance  of  nis  genius  which  could  induce  his  friends  to 
afford  him  an  education  fitting  for  the  legal  profession.  After 
the  usual  studies,  he  was  cailml  to  the  Scottisn  Bar ;  but  a  new 
scene,  both  legal  and  political,  was  soon  opened  to  him,' as  we 
have  understood,  through  his  connection  with  a  critical  work 
hearing  tlie  title  of  aNorthem  Capital,  but  intimately  connected 
with  London  Politics.  This  induced  him  to  come  to  the  me- 
tropolis, where  he  commenced  a  course  of  English  Law  and 
was  also  called  to  the  English  Bar,  with  the  intention  of  unit- 
ing political  exertions  with  legal  practice.  His  poUtical  friends 
were  so  struck  with  his  talents,  that  they  determined  instantly 
to  bring  him  into  parliament ;  and  he  was  accordingly  returned 
for  the  Borough  of  St.  Ives  to  the  Third  Imperial  Parliament, 
in  December,  1806.  This  is  a  Borough  where  the  right  of 
£lectif[n  was  determined,  in  1708,  to  be  in  those  paying  Scot 
and  Lot,  but  its  parliamentary  history  presents  some  ex- 
traordinary charges  of  bribery  since  that  peiiod.  For 
the  talents  which  placed  Mr.  Horner  in  that  situation, 
we  feel  all  due  respect,  and  perfectly  agree  with  an  honor- 
able member,  who  observed  that  in  times  like  the  present, 
when  the  sln*ctur«  qf  the  Constitution  was  stricdy  and  rigor- 


ously examined— with  a  view,  on  the  part  of  some,  to  expose 
its  defects,  on  the  part  of  others,  for  the  purpose  of  upholdmc 
its  energies,  and  pointing  out  its  perfections — they  woum 
derive  some  consolation  in  reflecting,  that  a  man,  not  possesaed 
of  hereditary  rank,  not  possessed  of  the  blessings  oi  fertiuie, 
was  enabled,  by  an  exertion  of  bis  own  abilities— -by  a  success- 
ful display  of  his  own  talents — to  pUce  himself  in  that  station 
of  society,  which  was  most  likely  to  lead  to  honourable  inde- 
pendence. The  prevailing  sentiment  in  Mr.  Homer's  mind  was 
that  of  indepenuence;  and  well  wa^  it  observed  by  one  of  hh 
panegyrists,  that  it  was  this  feeling  which  led  him,  while  he 
was  filling  his  mind  with  those  stores  of  knowledge  that  were 
necessary  to  his  eflTorts  in  the  House — while  he  was  studying 
nur  domestic  economy  and  foreign  policy— to  devote  himseu 
also  to  the  painful  and  laborious  duties  of  his  profession.  He 
attended  to  those  laborious  studies,  because  he  conceived,  that, 
by  these  means  alone,  he  could  hope  to  obtain  an  independence, 
and  to  arrive  at  those  honours  and  emoluments  which  bis 
talents  were  calculated  to  realise. 

when  the  present  opposition  came  into  power,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  office  should  be  offered  to  one  so  politically  and  per- 
sonally intimate  with  some  of  the  leaders,  as  Mr.  Horner  then 
was ;  accordingly  we  find  him  occupying  the  situation  of  com- 
missioner for  the  liquidation  of  the  Camatic  claims.  But  he 
held  this  only  for  a  bhort  time,  relinquishing  it  in  cof<sequence 
of  finding  the  duties  incompatible  with  that  strict  attention 
required  by  his  professional  pursuits. 

His  seat  for  St.  Ives  he  held  untH  181S ;  when  Mr.  Shipley 
vacating  his  seat  for  St.  Mawes,  a  borouch  supposed  to  be  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Mr.  Horner 
was  returned,  and  was  its  representative  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

His  health  had  l)een  for  some  time  declining;  and  we  are 
told  that  it  was  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret,  that  he 
found  himself  unable,  for  some  time  past,  to  attend  to  the  la- 
borious duties  of  bis  profession,  or  toaischarge  his  Parliament- 
ary functions  in  that  place.  He  was  iuduced,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  try  theeffrcr  of  amilder  climate;  but  the  hope  of 
renovated  health  failed — the  experiment  unfortunateiy  proved 
useless — he  fell  the  victim  of  a  lingering  and  painful  disease ; 
but  he  preserved,  undiminished,  to  the  last,  the  equanimity  of 
his  mild  and  amiable  temper,  and  the  unimpaired  faculties  of 
bis  vigorous  and  enlightened  understaiiding. 

I>oiiK  separated  from  bis  relatives  and  early  associations, 
lie  liad,  previously  to  his  departure  for  Italy,  looked  Cur- 
ward  with  delight  to  spending  tlie  last  summer  in  the  bosom 
of  bis  family,  remote  from  scenes  of  political  discord.  That 
plan  he  was  prevented  from  carrying  into  execution — but  his 
friends  have  this  consolation,  that,  by  his  native  virtues,  the 
spirit  of  his  mind,  and  the  purity  of  his  heart,  he  had  gained 
that  honorable  applause,  to  which  nothing  else  would  have  en> 
titled  him. 

The  climate  of  Italy  did  not  answer  either  his  own  expecta- 
tions or  those  of  his  friends;  and  he  expired  at  Pisa,  on  the  8th 
of  February  last.  We  cannot  sum  up  this  sketch  in  a  more 
pointed  manner,  than  by  giving  place  to  a  few  of  the  very 
handsome  observations  made  by  Lord  Morpeth,  whilst  moving 
a  writ  for  a  member  in  his  room.  His  Lordship,  wiih  much 
energy,  said, 

"  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  enter  into  any  detail  of 
the  serious  studies  and  occupations  which  engrossed  his  atten- 
tion— but  this  he  might  be  allowed  to  say,  that  he  raised  the 
edifice  of  his  fair  fame  on  a  just  and  good  basis — on  the  basis  of 
conscious  integrity  and  honest  independence.  He  was  inflexible 
in  adhering  to  the  maxims  of  truth  and  justice — of  these  he 
never  lost  sight.  In  expressing  his  opinions  in  the  House,  he 
adopted  that  chaste  and  simple,  but,  at  the  same  time,  impres- 
sive style  of  oratory,  which,  rejecting  all  superfluous  ornament, 
seemed  peculiarly  suited  for  sober  and  deliberate  discussion. 
His  talents  were  sufficiently  known  by  the  House ;  and,  there- 
fore, required  no  enumeration  fiom  him.  But,  he  was  sure, 
whatever  might  be  tiiought  of  hu  political  opinions,  the  Uo< 
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nonble  Gentlemen  oppoaite  would  ny,  that  I.  ^  never  used  any 
iiadue  or  uncalled  for  Mverity  in  his  observations.  They  would 
have  the  candour  to  allow,  that  the  expression  of  his  opinions, 
however  manly  anit  decided,  was  never  imbittcred  by  personal 
animosity  or  private  dislike. — {Hear,  hear.)  The  operation  of 
his  amiaole  qualities  prevented  such  feelings  from  influencing 
bis  conduct.  But,  successful  as  his  exertions  were  in  that 
House,  and  in  other  places,  considering  the  contracted  span  uf 
his  life,  they  could  only  be  contemplated  as  the  harbingers  of 
citraordinary  eflfort»|  when  time  had  matured  his  talents — as 
the  precursors  of  exertions  infinitely  more  exalted,  wbeB  years 
had  added  to  his  ktiowledee  and  his  experience.  Mr.  Horner 
was  a  lots  to  his  family  andfriends — and,  he  might  add,  to  that 
Hpuse  and  to  the  country — that  could  not  easily  be  reiwired." 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


CONJUGAL  FEUCITY. 
Oiusio,  iieir  to  Mraiomat's  fame, 
Young,  noble,  proud  of  hi*  iilustrioni  name, 
While  tbese  soil  accents  murmiir'tl  from  hit  tongne, 
O'er  his  fair  consort  aud  her  narseling  httDg— 
"  Oflspring  of  lore,  tby  loiil  illomio'd  face. 
Array  d  in  beauty  and  cberabir  grace, 
My  iancy  to  you  radiant  Heav'n  rablimes. 
Or  leads  me,  raptnr'd,  to  the  bliMful  limes, 
When  onr  divine  Bedeemer,  fint,  on  earth. 
Appeared  effulgent  from  a  mortal  birth. 
While  bending  low,  I  gas*  tnpreniely  bint. 
Sleep  on,  Rrgillio,  on  tby  Moiher'i  breast; 
O'er  thee,  her  firit-born  hope,  and  blooming  care, 
A  sweeter  loveliness  lier  features  wear. 
Beaming,  in  smiles,  maternal  love  and  juy  ; 
Then  sleep,  oh  sleep,  ami  glad  her  soul,  my  boy. — 
Rous'd  by  her  balmy  kiss,  dost  tbou  awake, 
.And,  now,  tby  thirst  from  those  pare  fonutaius  slake, 
I,  too,  receive  tby  quick  endearing  glance ; 
To  me,  to  me,  thy  eager  hands  advance  : 
And  all  thy  young,  thy  mute  a6ections  dy 
Into  the  starry  brightness  of  thine  eye. 
The  auburn  lustre  of  thy  silken  hair 
Sheds  a  mild  radiance  on  tby  forehead  fair ; 
Tliy  mantling  cheeks  display  a  riper  rose ; 
In  softer  tints  the  blended  lily  glows ; 
While,  mingling  gentle  looks  and  dimpled  smiles 
With  playful  iiMnry's  endearing  wiles, 
Tby  head*  thrown  back,  on  her  fond  knee  reposes. 
And  thy  sweet  mouth  a  tbonsand  charms  discloses.      W.  C. 

.    EPIGRAM 

ON   SKEIHC   MR.   lake's   PORTRAITS. 

'  The  Miss,  the  mother,  and  the  dad. 
To  Lane  for  evrry  portrait  go ; 
And  if  in  this  they  be  notatod. 
He  soon  contrives  to  make  them  i 


For  while  they  sit,  with  primly  glee,  , 

A  mimic  rival  rises  Ast, 
Their  own  ibce,  person,  air,  they  see, 

And  are  bt$U«  tk*m$etteM  at  last !      Iilb  Eeo. 


PftOCEEDINGS  OF  LEARNED  S(X:iETIE8, 
DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN. 

Oxronn. — No  Academic  graduations  have  taken  place  during 
the  put  week,  at  thu  University. 

Cahbridoe. — The  only  degrees  conferred  last  week,  were 
those  of  Batchelor  of  Arts  upon  Messrs.  U.  H.  Blackman, 
Trinity,  and  R.  Rastal,  JetM. 

Dr.  John  Haviland,  Fellow  of  St.  Jiihn'i  Collie,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy,  has  been  appointed  by  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent  to  the  ofiSce  of  Regius  Professor  of  Physic, 
vaesnt  by  the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Pennington. 

At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Governors  of  Addenbrooke's 
Hospital,  in  this  town.  Dr.  Haviland,  Regius  Professor  of  Phy- 


sic, Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  Fellow  of  St:  Jokn'i  Collese, 
was  elected  one  of  the  Physicians  to  that  Institution,  in  the 
room  of  the  late  Sir  1  saac  Pennington. 

The  other  candidate  was  Cornwallis  Hewett,  M.  B.  Downing 
Professor  of  Medicine,  and  Vice-Master  of  Dmaning  College. 

The  numbers,  at  the  close  of  the  poll,  were — 

For  Dr.  Haviland lir 

For  Professor  Hewett   ......    44 

Dr.  Haviland  has  signified  his  intentiou  of  resigning  the 
Professorship  of  Anatomy  at  Cambridge;  in  consequence  of 
which  Dr.  Woodhouse,  of  C&i'iu  College,  brother  to  the  emi- 
nent Mathematician  of  that  name,  and  Mr.  Clark,  of  Trinity, 
have  already  commenced  a  canvass. 

R.  Lawson,  Esq.  B.A.  Mandalen,  \»  elected  Fellow  of  that 
Society.  

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Uoyal  Society,  Mr.  Pond,  the 
Astronomer  Roval,  offered  some  observations  on  Dr.  Brinck- 
ley's  opinion  of'  some  of  the  fixed  stars  having  a  parallax.  Mr. 
Pond's  astronomical  observations  are  all  hosule  to  this  theory. 
Indeed,  the  circumstanee  is  scarcely  possible,  when  we  recollect 
that  the  sun's  greatest  parallax  never  exceeds  ei^ht  seconds : 
and  if  Sirau  is  only  double  his  distance  from  us,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  any  instiument,  or  any  visual  observation,  could  be 
depended  upon  to  measure  accurately  a  smaller  angle. 

The  Lectures  now  in  course,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  are 
those  of  Mr.  Soane  on  Architecture,  and  Mr.  Flaxman  on 
SaJpture. 

Paris. — ^The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  have  lately  re- 
ceived some  very  curious  communications.— M.  Aymei  ha« 
discovered  an  indelible  ink.  M.  Majendie  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  presence  or  want  of  azote  has  a  considerable  efli^t  on 
nutritious  substances,  in  fitting  them  for  tbe  necessary  supply 
to  animal  bodies. 

Leohorn. — An  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  Literature,  and 
Arts,  has  been  recently  established.  It  is  under  the  patrouitge 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  has  held  its  first  sitting,  when  many 
strangers  and  visitors  of  eminence  and  distinction,  both  fo'r 
learning  and  rank,  were  present. 


FINE  ARTS. 

REVIEW  OF  PICTURES 

IN  THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTION  CONTINUED. 
The  lake  of  Avernus,  by  C.  V.  Fieidiiso.  This  picture 
combines  great  grandeur  of  conreptinn  with  equal  vigor  of  exe- 
cution. Thepenciling  is  large  and  full  of  character;  the  grounds 
are  broken  m  a  fine  taste.  The  rorks,  water,  herbage,  trees, 
lofty  mounuins  in  tbe  distance,  and  embattled  array  of  douds, 
are  thrown  together  with  a  true  poetical  spirit.  The  colouring 
is  rich,  and  of  a  mellow  tone.  As  a  whole,  the  invention  dis- 
plays a  boldness  of  imagination  and  genuine  fee:ing  for  rhc 
highest  class  of  landscape,  which,  in  Italy,  would  obtain  for  it 
the  applause  and  rank  of  a  capital  picture.  In  England  it  is 
worthy  of  a  place-  in  any  collection  of  paintings  by  the  old 
Masters,  and  it  certainly  advances  the  Artist  to  a  high  sta- 
tion in  his  protession.  As  a  landscape  compotilion,  it  is  a  cow- 
spicuous  object  in  this  exhibition,  and  worth  a  sbiu-load  of  the 
gaurly,  wathy,  vapid  things,  called  prospects  from  nature, 
which  are  in  such  request  among  the  admirers  of  the  tea-board 
and  fan-mount  style.  Views  of  nature,  when  coloured  with 
the  fresh  tone  of  English  scenery,  and  mellowed  into  harmony, 
possess  a  never-Uling  charm;  but,  when  painted  in  negative 
hues,  or  destitute  of  truth  in  the  local  colouring,  are  fat$e 
in  so  important  an  essential,  that  their  other  merits,  in  general, 
can  be  but  of  a  low  on.er,  indeed.  We  know  not  this  artist, 
and  cannot  pretend  tujudi^e  what  degree  of  patronage  he  may 
have  experienced ;  but  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  bear  this  full  and 
free  testimony  to  the  power  of  bis  pencil  in  this  bold  flight  of 
his  senius. 

Mr.  WiLUAM  WuTALL,  A.  R.  A.  a  brother  to  Richard 
Westall,  the  Royal  Academician,  ha^  four  local  views  iu  the 
Rooms.    His  small  landscapes  of  this  class,  pouess  very  su< 
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perior  attractions.  In  eeneral  they  are  selected  with  judgment, 
executed  with  taste,  and  higlily  finished,  without  losinc  a 
sprightly  freedom  in  the  penciling.  The  touch  is  delicate  but 
firm;  the  shadows  strong  and  warm;  and  the  general  effect 
vigorous,  reposive  and  united.  His  sKies  and  distances  are 
bright  and  silvery  ;  liis  day-light  well  difiii^d,  without  flutter 
or  insubordination ;  and  his  tone  low,  with  sparkling  touches  of 
lustre,  which  are  very  enchanting.  The  perspective  in  his  view 
in  the  garden  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  is  correct  to 
an  illusion.  The  distance  in  his  Lake  of  Windermere  with  Stone 
liall,  recedes  admirably,  and  the  whole  is  well  conceived ;  but 
the  extent  of  sky,  mountains  and  water,  forms  rather  too  large 
a  portion  of  cool  colours  and  open  light,  fur  the  warm  hues  and 
shadows  of  the  near  scenery.  In  selection,  penciling,  baUnce 
of  colour,  light  and  shadow,  enamel  delicacy  of  finishing  and  low 
toned  brightness,  his  di<:tant  view  of  the  Lake  of  Windermere 
from  the  road  between  Troutbeck  and  Kirkstone,  is  his  most 
captivating  specimen.  This  precious  little  gem  has  all  the 
glow  and  life  of  Pynakkr,  without  his  sharp  and  dangerous 
oppositions  of  light  and  shadow.  His  view  from  the  garden  of 
a  Mandarin,  on  the  river  beyond  Canton  in  China,  is  of  a  much 
larger  size,  and  less  successful.  The  formality  of  garden 
grounds  cnuiiped  the  fancy  and  hand  of  the  artist.  There  is  a 
taincuess  ol'  pencil,  a  deficiency  of  air  tints,  and  a  failure  of 
interest  in  the  whole.  Although  there  is  no  want  of  warm  co 
lours,  the  general  eifect  is  rather  flat  and  heavy.  It  requires 
more  toning ;  and,  at  present  has  some  appearance  of  a  thing 
painted  in  a  close  room,  without  a  window  for  the  artist  to 
look  out  upon  nature,  or  nature  to  look  in  upon  the  artist. 

There  is  aiucb  sound  taste  in  the  four  landscapes  by  Mr 
Stark, an  Artist  whose  name  wc  do  not  recollect  to  have  met 
with  before.  These  pictures  bear  evidence  of  original  study  and 
no  common  ability  in  the  execution.  They  are  wholly  free  from 
the  brown  and  dingy  hues  with  which  many  young  Artibts 
disfigure  their  views  from  English  Nature,  by  imitating  the 
colouring  of  the.  old  Masters.  Artists,  who  painted  under  a 
Southern  Sun,  where  showers  were  infrequent,  and  the  parch- 
ed hues  of  the  woods  and  vallies  evinced  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate, would  fafave  acted  very  absurdly  if  they  had  introduced 
the  rich  verdure  of  English  Scenery  in  their  landscapes.  The 
rich  clear  browns,  which  in  their  pictures  are  perfectly  na- 
tural, are  very  unnatural  when  copied  in  English  landscapes, 
and  copied  without  taste  or  transparency.  Mr.  Stark's  local 
colouring  has  the  delicious  freshness  of  English  verdure,  so 
judiciously  toned  as  to  retain  its  true  Northern  character,  with 
mellowness  and  union.  His^reeus  are  deep  but  not  raw.  They 
have  much  o(  the  dark  liutre  of  an  emtrald  in  tkade.  This  Ar- 
tist is,  in  the  truest  senac,  a  colourist ;  and,  if  he  proceeds  with 
courage  in  the  same  course,  we  augur  highly  of  bis  future  ad- 
vancement. His  landscape,  with  a  (Mat  and  fishermen,  is  a  fine 
specimen :  the  sky  is  open  and  airy ;  the  water  still  and 
transparent ;  the  figures  cleverly  painted,  aixl  the  scene  well 
chosen.  The  chastity  in  the  effect,  which  at  once  fixes  the 
attention,  is  not  of  the  kind  that  is  so  cheaply  acquired  by  de- 
viating from  nature,  and  painting  in  neutrrU  tinl$.  The  chas- 
tity, gained  by  the  absence  of  lucal  colouring,  may  be  likened 
to  the  virtue  which  is  guarded  by  conventual  seclusion.  His 
"  Lane  Scene,"  has  a  truth  of  coloui  ing  and  accidental  effect, 
not  inferior  to  the  truth  in  the  landscapes  of  Rdvsdael.  The 
quiet  Mmpliciiy  in  the  scene,  reminds  us  of  the  felicitous  selec- 
tions of  W YNAKTS.  There  is  a  silent  solemnity  in  his  "  Coun- 
try Church- Yard,"  which  indicates  the  pensive  feelings  of  the 
Painter;  and  his  "  Entrance  to  a  forest"  is  not  inferior  in  co- 
louring to  his  other  pictures,  but  a  few  of  the  forms  of  -the 
trees  are  somewhat  heavy,  and  inclined  to  a  wooUiness  in  the 
pencihng.  W.  C. 


ORATORIOS. 

Os  Wednesday  last  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester  honor- 
ed the  Oratorio  at  Drury  Lane  with  their  presence,«nd  the  per- 


formance therefore  commenced  with  God  Save  the  King  by  the 
full  Orchestra.  To  this  succeeded  the  former  selection  fronr 
Haydn's  Seasons,  in  which  the  singers  and  instrumental  per- 
formers were  more  perfect  than  on  its  first  production. 

In  the  choruses  of  Handel  and  Haydn  correct  execution  can 
only  be  expected  from  frequent  practice,  and  from  the  confi- 
dence the  performers  acquire  by  constantly  singing  togettier. 
.Thus  choruses  which  are  least  intricate  are  best  adapted  for  our 
Oratorio's;  and  we  were  particularly  delighted  witn  the  first 
quartett  and  chorus  in  the  Seasons—"  Come  geutle  Sprinj^ 
etherial  mildness,  come,"  and  with  the  opening  chorus  in 
Acis  and  Galatea. 

Mrs.  Salmon  was  in  fine  voice,  and  distinguished  herself  in 
music  of  very  difiierent  character  and  pretensions,  by  Handel, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Pucitta.  We  are  proud  of  this  sinaer. 
Ours  is  not  a  musical  nation,  and  we  tnerefore  feel  the  full 
merit  of  national  musical  talent  whenever  we  meet  with  it. 
When  we  are  told  of  fine  singers  and  wander/ul  Ungert,  we  ask 
one  simple  question, "  Can  they  ting  in  time  and  in  tunef'ani  we 
are  very  very  seldom  answered  in  the  aflirmative.  Mrs.  Salmon 
does  both,  and  she  continues  to  improve  in  science  as  well  as 
execution.  This  to  a  singer  is  no  small  praise;  for  the  applause 
of  the  public,  frequently  loudest  where  it  is  least  merited,  is 
apt  to  render  "  hoc  eeuus  omne"  careless,  or  what  is  worse, 
conceited;  and  instead  of  aspiring  to  become  first  rate  rin^ert, 
they  are  contented  to  be  inferior  compourt,  and  the  habit  of 
composing  or  compiling  what  they  call  English  Operas  or  po- 
pular ballads,  "  ad  captandum  vulgiis,"  leads  them  by  degree* 
to  introduce  unmeaning  or  disgusting  flourishes  in  the  most 
sublime  compositions  of  Handeland  Mozart. 

Mozart's  duet  from  Don  Juan,  "  La  ci  dareni  la  niano,"  by 
Mrs.  Salmon  and  Signor  Begrt  was  deservedly  encored.  It  ap- 
peared to  us,  however,  that  the  last  movement  was  rather  too 
slow,  and  that  in  the  first  too  many  graces  were  introduced. 
This  duet  has  a  mixture  of  elegant  simplicity  and  science,  that 
will  always  please  either  a  scientific  or  an  unlearned  audience. 

No  composer  will  bear  extraneous  ornaments  or  additions  so 
little  as  Mozart,  with  him  every  note  and  almost  everv  turn  of 
the  voice  is  studied  with  reference  to  his  instrumental  accom- 
paniments, and  we  should  not  easily  forgive  a  singer  who 
should  attempt  to  improve  upon  his  ideas.  We  hope  Mr.  Bra- 
ham  will  consider  this,  in  his  performance  of  the  anxiously  ex- 
pected  Opera  of  Don  Juan.  VVe  admire  his  great  talents,  and 
hope  that  he  will  soon  give  us  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
hi»hly  of  bis  judgment. 

Mrs.  Salmon  sunw  "  Hu$h  ye  pretty  warbling  Choir,"  and 
Piicitta's  song  of"  Viltima  Sventurata"  with  great  effect.  In  the 
beautiful  trio  "  The  flocks  shall  l^ete  the  mountains,"  Bellamy 
imitated  Bartleman's  manner  of  suppressing  his  voice  to  shew 
the  internal  anniishof  the  monster  Polypheine.  But  BartlemaD 
is  a  singer  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  said,  "  Non  fiiit  illi  simile 
aut  secundum."  When  he  is  absent,  he  can  have  no  substitute, 
and  whenever  we  lose  him,  "  we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like 
again."  The  tatuei  of  his  excellence  are  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  other  singers,  but  this  is  a  subject  that  our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  enter  upon. 

Master  Barnett  was  encored  with  some  opposition,  in  the 
ballad  of  «  On  this  cold  flinty  rock."  We  shall  only  regret  that 
his  fine  voice  and  promising  talents  are  not  exercised  on  better 
music. 

'We  were  pleased  with  Miss  Goodall's  song  of  "  Shepherd 
what  art  thou  pumting  ;"  and  with  part  of  Mr.  Nicholson's  per- 
formance on  the  flute,  we  mean  that  part  in  which  he  played 
with  great  taste  and  simplicity  the  air  of  "  0  dolee  concent*." 
But  in  executing  quick  passages  he  has  no  pretensions  to  the 
staccato,  and  distinct  articulation  of  Monsieur  Drouet. 

Our  national  hymn  of  God  Save  the  King  was  unanimoatly 
encored  after  the  Battle  Symphony ;  and  thus  the  evening  eon* 
eluded,  as  it  had  begun,  with  a  happy  combioatioii  of  ha^ 
mony  and  loyalty. 
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TIfE  FTALIAN  OPERA. 

KINGS  tUEATRE. 

In  consemience  of  Signer  Amhrogetti's  indisposition,  Paesiel' 
io's  Opera,  La  Molinara,  has  been  postponed.  The  performanaes 
since  our  last  were :  Lu  Fvnelopc  and  Uriselda ;  and  the  Ballets, 
LnjiartU  de  Chaue  d'Henra  IV.  and  Le  Prince  TrcnJmrlour. 

GarJel's  Ballet  of  Piyche  is  annonunced,  and  a  new  grand 
Ballet,  called  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is,  we  understand,  in  pre 
pargtioo. ' V 


THE  DRAMA. 

Wb  gave  our  impartial  opinion  of  Booth's  original  partr%  in 
King  Rieheril,  in  our  dramatic  notice  of  the  15tii  uft.,  although 
« that  time,  certain  journals  bad  projiouQced  him  a  palpable 
copy  of  Mr.  Kean;  that  in  those  parts,  wherein  he  was  not  a 
servile  imitator,  he  was  very  bad;  and  that  he  was  only  ap- 
plauded hy  the  audience  because  he  was  an  imitator  of  the  fa- 
vorite pernmier  in  Dnity  Lane  Theatre.  The  latter  assertion 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  known  discernment  of  the  Lon- 
don audience^  who  agree  with  Churchill  in  his  often  quoted 
iinet — 

"  I  bate  ev'o  Garriek  whea  at  tteondhand," 
and  treat  copyists  with  unifarm  neglect  and  contempt.  The 
«flfort  to  tiansfier  the  applause  bestowed  by  an  impartial  audi- 
ence on  Mr.  Booth,  to  an  actor  already  desiervedly  rich  in  pub- 
lic approbation  at  the  rival  Theatre,  was  equally  novel  and' 
unjust.  Such  a  monopoly  of  applause  must  be  &tal  to  the  best 
inierests  of  the  Drama.  In  duty  to  the  public,  we  declar«i. 
our  dissent,  and  added,  "his  bom  conception  aud  vigorous  exe- 
cution of  the  whole  character,  free  him  from  the  charge  of  any 
direct  or  servile  imitation,  although  he  has  frequently  seen  the 
Richard  of  Drury  Lane,  and  must  have  bcne&ted  by  his  obser- 
vations." Subsequent  facts  have  proved  the  correctness  of  our 
spontaoAous  and  unbiassed  opinion.  The  contest  between  the 
rival  Theatres,  within  the  last  three  weeks,  to  obtain  possession 
«f  tills  yowog  actor  may,  in  spirit,  be.compared  to  the  struggle 
betweea  tlie  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  the  Iliad,  for  the  body  ol 
Patroclus.  Since  the.mrmorable  O.  P.  war  we  do  not  remciiN 
ber  the  interests  of  th<e  public  to  have  been  so  earnestly  em- 
barked in  a  dramatic  contest. 

Itappearathat  the  regular  lega^article,  of  which  Mr,  Booth  had 
OB  the  17tb  ult.  signed  a  written  memorandum  in  the  possession 
of  the  Drury  Lane  Committee,  was  not  afterwards  regularly  exe- 
cuted: awl  between  the  groundless  uncertainty  produced  by 
this  delay,  and  the  embarrassing  threats  of  a  law  suH  from  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Booth  hastily  executed  a  regular  legal  article  with 
the  latter  on  the  ewning  of  the  SSnd.  This,  in  our  opinion, 
admitted  only  of  two  views;  either  that  he  bad  or  had  not  vio- 
lated a  legal  engagement  with  the  Committee  of  the  Drury 
Lwie  Theatre,  and  had  shown  a  disrespect  to  the  public 
by  disappointing  the  audience  on  the  SSnd.  The  first  charge 
appears  to  admtt  of  some  doubt,  since  we  understand  the 
CooMMMee  of  Dniry  Lane  have  relinquished  tbeir  clain. 
As  to  the  second  charge,  Mr.  Booth  in  his  appeal  has  pleaded 
tbait,  enpreasiy  to  prevent  a  disappointment  to  the  audience, 
ha  wrote  on  the  S2nd  to.  Mr.  Rae,  the  acting  Manager  of  Drury 
Lane,  "  which  letter  was  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  by  Three 
o.'Clock  on  Saturday  AAemoon,  in  $iifflciemt  time-  to  hne  had 
hand  bill*  printed  to  apprite  the  public  ofmifincapaMity  to  perform, 
tndprevenl  my  being  tkecauteofeny  ditappointmentAothepMlie." 
The  fact  of  the  receipt  of  this  letter  was  proved  past  doubt,'  by 
tbo-oattv  of  Mr.  Salter,  who  delivered  it ;  and  was  admitted  by 
Mr.  Rae,  who  read  it  to  the  audietice  in  Drary  Lane  Theatre,  a 
ouiuifas  or  two  b«fot«  tlie  drawiqgup  of  the  curtain,  on  the  even- 
ia^of  the  aand.  The  ct^^ig^,  therefore,  qf  Hi.  Booth's  having 
shown  disrespect  to.  the  audi«iiice>  was  totally  djsfirgyed.by.  the 
evidei)c«,ofaAparties»a(t)ie.yecy.monie{itiwhea-thatcliarge.was 
um'ustly  urgad  to  exoite  a.puhlic  hostility  against  t)ip>>  On  all 
fuob.occaeioiu,  oC  ak||erfo£lB«r's^T«tl  or  alleged  illness,  it  is  ciis- 
toBWuy  fbrbotbctheatxea  to  prevent  a  public  disappuintmeat,  by  ^ 
immadiaiBly  priaiing  and  cuculating  naodrbills  aonouncuigthe 


circunstanre.  Weregret  that  this  nmrk  of  respect  was  neglect- 
ed by  the  person  in  Drury  Lane  I'heatre,  whoso  duty  it  was  to 
have  had.  such -notice  circulated  immediately.  If  tbi*  neglect 
had  not  taken  place,  no  disappointment  could  have  occurred, 
and  no  charge  of  disrespect  to  the  public  been  brought  against 
Mr.  Booth.  We  presume  this  neglect  to  have  been  wholly  un- 
intentional. 

After  Mr.  Booth  had  sustained  the  attack  of  an  organis- 
ed hostility,  in  the  Theatre,  we  augured  at  the  close  of  our 
last  dramatic  notice,  a  conclusion  in  his  favor,  from  the  good 
sense  and  justice  of  the  community.  Our  anticipation  was  ve- 
rified ;  for  on  that  evenina,  a  crowded  and  fashionable  audi- 
ence finally  decided  in  his  favor,  pardoned  his  share  of 
error,  and  bore  him  through  his  performance  oi  Richard,  with 
long  and  repeated  bursts  of  applause.  We  are  sorry  to  perceive, 
that  after  having  in  vain  excited  the  public  hostility  against 
Mr.  Booth,  some  journalists  are  endeavouring  to  destroy  his 
reputation  as  an  actor.  Notwithstanding  the  multiplied  proofs 
of  approbation  which  he  has  received  from  the  contending 
theatres  and  the  public,  they  are  endeavouring  toprUUhm 
damn,  by  reviving  the  silly  tittle-tattle,  that  be  is  a  copy  of  - 
Mr.  Kean,  and  tnat  the  public  have  applauded  him  because 
he  is  a  copy :  as  if  the  Committee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  would 
have  ofiered  an  engagement  for  three  years  on  ^'i  omn  termt,  • 
to  a  copy  of  Mr.  Kean,  while  they  had  the  good  fortune 
to^  be  in  vouetsion  of  the  original.  This  week  tSr.  Bootht  in 
Richard,  nas  twice  again  drawn  an  overflowing  and  fostuonabla 
audietfce  and  was  hooored  by  a  continuation  of  public  applause. 

At  prury  Lane  the  audience  on  Monday  evening,  was  grati- 
fied by  Mr.  Kean's  fine  repetition  of  Othello,  in  which  that 
admirable  performer  displayed  an  astonishing  command  over 
the  passions.  Mr.  Wallack  performed  lago :  wc  always  see  that 
actor  with  pleasure;  but  his  open,  handsome,  good  humoured 
face  and  frank  tones,  are  ill  calculated  to  represent  a  close, 
designing  villain.  The  managers  of  this  house'  with  a  com- 
mendable wish  to  furnish  novelty  and  ability,  brought  out  a 
Mr.  Fisber  from  the  Exeter  Theatre,  on  TuRsday  night,  in  tho 
character  of  young  R/apid.  This  gentleman  is  above  the  mid- 
dle size  and  his  person,  in  a  private  circlr,  would  attract  praise : 
his  countenance  indicates  much  good  nature,  and  his  exertions 
were  encouraged  by  the  audience;  but  he  must  lose  a  habit  of 
playing  with  his  hair  and  slapping  his  forehead.'  When  he  has 
overcome  the  agitation,  which  marked  his  first  appearance,  «e 
hope  to  be  better  able  to  judge  of  his  powers,in  some  other  cha- 
racter.— Mr.  Kean's  Macbeth  on  Thursday  ni^ht,  was  unequal ; 
but  distinguished  by  flashes  of  great  force  and  beauty.  His  re- 
morse was  finely  painted,  and  in  his  combat  with  Macdufl',  he 
sun>a8sed  himself  in  the  grace,  fire  and  variety  of  his  action 
and  attitudes.  Uis  performance  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause, w.  C. 


•    FRENCH  DRAMA. 

THEATRE   DU  VAUDEVILLE. 

THE    NEW   POrRCEAUCHAC. 

This  new  Pourceaugnac  does  not  at  all  resemble  his  an- 
cestors ;  be  is  full  of  wit,  he  is  brave,  he  has  an  estimable  char 
racter,  and.  the  Ton  of  good:  company.  The  Colonel  ofi  a. 
regiment  of  Chasseurs,  in  earrison  at  Mdnn,  who  has  fixed 
upon  him  for  the  husband  of  his  daughter,  ouly  waits  foe  his 
coming  to  conclude  the  marrii^e;  but  the  young  lady,  on  itec 
side,  has  made  a  choice  among  the  officers  of  her  father's  regi- 
ment All  the comradesof  the  favored  lover, animated  by  the 
esprit  de  corpse  combine  against  the  proposedi  bridegroom. 
He  is  of  Limeusin,  consequently  he  must  be  a  simpleton;  tbegr 
resolve  to  treat  him  like  a  true  Pourceaugnac,  and  to  aendhim 
back  to  his  own  province.  Each.of  them  takes  a.  past  in.  tlw 
coiaedy  of  Melidre.  Even  a  M.  P^tet,  the  tas-^therer  of  the 
place,  and  landlord  of  the  young  officers,  a  simpletoa,.  who 
tbiiiks  himself  witty,  a  tiresome  fellow  who  pretends  when  be 
is  at  dinner  to  pay  his  i\iax^  in  gaiety,  resolves  to  assist  in 
myst^ying  our  stranger ;  but  the  latter  arrives  while  his  adver- 
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saries  are  gone  to  assume  their  costumes.  He  is  inrormed  of 
the  plot  by  a  servant  girl,  who  takes  him  for  one  of  the  acton. 
He  lixtens  with  attention,  picks  up  a  piece  of  scandal  relative 
to  Mrs.  Futet,  collects  information  concerning  all  those  with 
whom  he  will  have  to  contend.hastens  to  put  on  a  ridiculous  dress, 
and  returns  to  deliver  himself  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  He 
soon  derang[es  their  projects  :  he  perfectly  recollects  a  bos  on 
the  ckr,  which  Mrs.  Futet,  who  has  never  seen  him,  pretends 
to  have  given  him,  but  it  is  to  demand  satis&ction  for  it.  Mrs. 
Futet  reproaches  him  with  the  ruptiue  of  a  sacred  engage- 
ment ;  he  confesses  that  he  has  had  the  happiness  of  a  tSte- 
^t£tc  with  her,  but  only  on  the  way  to  Melun,  in  a  little  car- 
riage, &c.  He  makes  the  wiyaifiert  quarrel  with  each  other; 
he  talks  to  his  intended  with  so  much  good  sense,  and  in  so 
pleasin;;  a  manner,  that  she  cannot  but  re^^  the  husband  she 
has  disdained;  he  puts  to  flight  the  physicians  who  come  to 
importune  him,  by  feigning  madness,  &c.  Much  less  wit 
would  suffice  to  enable  him  to  retire  with  all  the  honors  of 
'  war  ;  but  he  determines  also  to  show  his  generosity,  and  there- 
fore contributes  to  the  union  of  the  two  lover*.  The  authors 
of  this  witty  trifle  have  frankly  acknowledged,  in  a  very  well 
turned  couplet,  their  obligations  to  Moli^ra;  to  be  com- 
pletely just,  they  ought  to  have  dedicated  another  to  M.  BouiUi, 
fur  the  idea  of  their  piece  is  evidently  taken  from  a  little  Comic 
Opera  by  that  author,  called  Le  Sijour  Uiktaire,  which  was 
acted  two  or  three  years  ago  at  Feydeau. 


INTELLIGENCE, 

LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

BOOSA  KEVIEWBB  IN  THE  CORBEHT  JOUKMALS. 

MoHTni-T  Review. — Gray's  Happiness,  of  States — Keith's 
Bouny — Memoirs  of  Ahb<  Edgworin — Illustrations  of  Hogarth 
— Broughton's  Letters  from  Portugal,  &c.— Bakeweil's  Geology 
-•■Brown's  Prize  Essa^r  on  a  Supreme  Creator— Sumner  on  the 
Records  of  the  Creation — Smedley's  Prescience — Med.  Chir. 
Traniactions,  Vol.  vi— Life  of  W.  Button— Inas,  and  other 
Poems — Emietation,  a  Poem — Verses  on  the  late  R.  Rey- 
nolds— ^Naiad's  Wreath,  by  Mrs.  M'Mullan—  Compendium  Flo- 
ne  Britannicc,  by  Sir  James  Smith — Lee's  Sunday  Lecturer — 
Sellon's  Enquiry  into  L«nded  Property — Preston's  Review  of 
Agricultural  Interests— Henderson's  View  of  British  Negro 
Sfaives-^Peregrine  in  Franpe ;  a  Lounser's  Journal— Picture  of 
Italv>  bjr  Coxe — Giilzara,  Princess  of  Persia— Rouse  on  Errors 
in  Annuities.  &c.  &c. 

BaiTtsB  CaiTic.— Bishop  of  Calcutta's  Charge — ^Transac- 
iMtns  <^the  College  of  Physicians-James's  Tour  through  Ger- 
many, &c — Mariner's  Tonga  Islands — Malthus  on  East  India 
College — Porden's  Veils;  a  Poem — Williams's  Laws  of  the 
Clergy— Ilderim,  a  Syrian  Tale— Marriott's  Family  Sermons — 
Tumour's  Sermons— Watts's  Meditations— Warner's  Sermons 
— BoUock's  Isle  of  Man— Letters  from  Naples — Henry's  Expe- 
rimental Chemistry. 

CaiTtcAL  Review  (February).  Armata — Marsh's  HorsPelas- 
gtcte.  Part  i. — Mariner's  Tonga  Islands — Majendie's  Elements 


Side — ^Wat  Tyler — Review  of  the  Stage,  by  Dramaticus— God- 
frey of  Bulluyne;  a  reprint— Brown^  Conchology— Davis  on 
the  Health  of  Infants— Neele's  Odes  and  Poems. 

Eclectic  Review.— Legh'S  Travels  in  Egypt— Marsh's  Lec- 
tures on  Divifiity,  Part  iv. — Amusements  in  Retirement — 
Crawford  on  Tonics — Extempore  Prayer  defended  by  Hodgson, 
and  lledford— Sermons  by  Philip  Henry — Memorandums  of  a 
Residence  in  France— May's  Lecture^  to  the  Young— Super- 
ville's  Sermons,  by  Allen  and  Reynolds — Milton's  Latin 
Pacini,  traadated  by  Stnitt— Byron's  Childe  Harold,  and 
other  Poems. 

Scottish  History  is  likely  to  meet  with  valuable  illustration 
from  two  interesting  works,  now  in  prosres».  One  is  a  History 
of  tjbe  University  ofEdinburgh,  in  f  vols.  8vo.  by  Mr.  Alexan- 


der Bower ;  theother,  a  Secret  and  True  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  from  the  Restoratiou  to  the  year  1878,  bv  the  Rev. 
James  Kirkton,  an  actor  in  that  great  political  and  reli^ou* 
drama,  edited  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Sharpe. 

The  literary  and  collecting  world  have  now  various  opportu- 
nities of  gratifying  thdr  taste,  by  the  obituary  sales  announced 
for  the  spring.  Amongst  these,  we  notice  the  united  libraries 
of  the  late  T.  Holies,  aad  T.  B.  Holies,  together  with  their  me- 
dals, coins,  and  other  curiosities ;  the  ooilectioDS  of  the  weil- 
known  Mr.  Phelipe,  in  Chalcography ;  the  drawings  and  en- 
gravings of  the  late  C.  Lambert,  F  JlS.  and  of  P.  Sandby,  R.A. 
&c.  &c 

A  Popular  View  of  Recent  Discoveries  in  Geology  and  the 
sdeiKes  connected  with  it,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Professor  Brando, 
at  his  Royal  Institution  lectures,  is  now  prefwring  hj  him  for 
the  pressj  upon  %  plan  that  must  be  highly  interesting,  and,, 
indeed,  of  general  utility. 

The  doctrines,  as  well  as  the  piactice,  of  Scottish  Divorce 
Courts,  with  respect  to  English  marriages,  are  as  yet  in  consi- 
derable obscurity.  One  ofthc  consistorial  judges  of  Edinburgh 
is  about  to  throw  some  light  tqion  that  snEgect,  by  publishing 
Reports  with  observations,  in  an  Svq.  volume. 

Biognphv  will  speedily  be  eoiicfatd  by  a  life  of  the  late  Dr. 
BucbMian,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Pearson  of  St.  John's,  Oxford. 

Arthur  Young,  Esq.  the  selector  from  the  works  of  Baxter, 
is  about  to  publish  Owenaia,  a  selection  from  the  works  of 
Dr.  Owen. 

Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  has  in  the  press  an  Oriental  Romance, 
under  the  title  of  Lalla  Rooko  ;  which  will  be  ^companied 
by  Illustbatiobs  from  paintings  by  R.  Westall,  R.  A. 
IN  THE  PRESS. 

A  woric,  supplementary  to  that  of  the  late  Lord  Uvtrpool, 
beinff  Annals  of  the  Cmnage  of  Great  Britun ;  by  tlie  Rev.  Ro- 
gers Ruding. 

Remains  of  Antiquity  on  the  Coast  of  Asia  Minor;  by  Cap- 
tain Beaufort. 

Letters  on  some  of  the  Evente  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

A  volume  of  Comic  Dramas,  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Edgewortb. 

Mr.  William  Maskenxie,  of  Edinburgh,  has  a  new  poem  in 
the  press,  entitled,  7Vie  Smiit  Patriott :  also  a  new  edition,  very 
much  improved,  of  his  much  admired  poem,  The  Sorrowi  tfSi- 
dtietioK. 

A  French  Edition  oftheDucBESsx  d'Anoovleme's  Jovbbal, 
with  Biographical  Notes  by  the  French  Editor,  is  just  ready  for 
publication  oy  Mr.  Colbubn,  handsomely  printed  in  8vo.'uni- 
form  with  the  work  of  Hu£  and  the  Journal  de  Cl^ry. 
NEW  BOOKS. 

Six  Weeks  at  Long's,  a  Satirical  Novel,  by  a  late  Resident. 
Second  Edition,  S  vols.  Sis. 

Law  List  for  1817,  Os. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  India,  by  Dubois,  a  Missionary, 
4to.  Si.  Ss. 

Histoiy  of  Brazil;  vol.  the  Sec.  By  R.  Southqr,  Esq.  Si.  10$. 

The  Source  of  the  Evil;  addressed  to  the  United  ParliMnent, 
and  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  Leasu*  formed  be- 
tween the  Irish  Lay  Separatists  and  the  Irish  Roman  Catholie 
Bishops,  on  the  ipeasuie  of  £mancipation.By  Anglo-Hibemus. 
Price  Ss.  fid. 

An  Account  of  tbe  Management  of  the  Poor  in  Hamburgh. 
In  a  Letter  to  some  Friends  of  the  Poor  in  Great  Britain.  By 
Baron  Von  Voght. 

A*Third  Volume  of  Curiorities  of  literature. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

SkouU  CotUemp«rcay  JmmaU  glean  from  the  paget  of  the 
literary  Gazette,  we  tnut  that  th^  tiill  have  the  kindnew 
to  BAME  the  tonne  from  whence  tueh  eslractrare  derived. 

Alt  Intelligence^ a  Uterarv  Nature  will  he  gralffully  received, 
etpeaally  from  Ofidal  Gentlemen  connected  with  teamed  Sotie-  • 
tiei  and  ImtUuliont ,-  at  welt  at  from  Boohellart,  PuUiihert',  tfe. 

We  muC  HiR  apoiogixe  to  variout  Carre»pondents  far  the  omit' 
lion  ^  thur  fataan,from  the  preuure  of  temporary  matter. 
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NEW  PfJBIJCATIONS. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  WORKS, 

latdT  pnbli«bed  by  Hkmrt  CouvRa,  Pablic  Ubruy,  Condnit 
Street,  Liundon ;  nod  sold  by  Bell  and  Bradfute,  Edinbnri^;  John 
Camaaing,  Uablin ;  and  all  Booksellen. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  LIVING  AUTHORS  of 
GREAT  BMTAIN  and  IRELAND;  comprising  Literary  Me- 
moirs and  Anecdotes  of  their  Lives,  and  a  Chronological  Register 
of  their  Pnblications,  closely  printed  in  1  vol.  8vo.  price  l4s.  bds. 

This  Dietionaty,  (eontaining  notices  of  nearly  10,000  Aothors), 
in  the  compilation  or  which  several  eminent  men  have  together  be- 
stowed a  taborioos  application  of  three  yean,  has  long  been  a  de- 
sidaratnra  in  English  Literature.  It  presents  the  greatest  advan- 
tages to  men  of  letters,  by  brtpging  before  the  world  at  one  view 
their  literary  labours,  many  of  which  are  probably  at  present  almost 
uolnown  ;  while  to  the  general  reader  it  will  serve  as  an  important 
guide  in  directing  his  inqairies  with  respect  to  the  merit  of  different 
writers,  'and  the  titles,  dates,  and  editions  of  their  respective 
works. 

S.  MEMOIRS  OF  LADY  HAMILTON,  with  illnstratire 
Anecdotes  of  many  of  her  most  partienlar  Friends  and  distingoinhed 
Oaptemporaries.  Second  Edition,  embellished  with  a  beautiful 
Portrait  after  Romoey,  price  lOs.  6d.  bds. 

3.  MEMOIRS  and  CONFESSIONS  of  CAPTAIN  ASHE.  An- 
a«r  of  the  SPIRIT  of  the  BOOK,  wriuen  by  Himself.  3  vols.  «ls. 

This  work  will  be  found  to  possess  an  nnnsual  degroe  of  interest, 
not  ouhr  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  persons  mentioned,  with 
whom  the  Author  had  intercourse  and  connexion,  but  also  from  the 
disclosure  of  numerous  important,  but  hitherto  secret,  political 
•ccmvences,  authentic  anecdotes,  and  private  adventure*  of  the 
Uijheet  cast,  with  which  it  abounds. 

4.  A  SUPPLEMENT  to  the  MEMOIRS  of  the  life,  Writings, 
Discooives,  and  Professional  Works  of  SIR  JOSHUA  REY- 
NOLDS, 4to.  15s. 

By  JAMBS  NORTHCOTE,  Esq.  R.  A. 

Comprising  additional  Anecdotes  of  Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith, 
Gantiek,  ite.  Extracts  from  Sir  Joshua's  MSS.  ice.  A  few  copies 
of  the  Memoirs  mav  still  be  had.  fl.  its.  6d.  bds. 

"  It  remained  tor  a  Nortbcote  to  do  justice  to  the  life  and 
labonrt  of  a  Reynolds,  and  he  has  ably  executed  his  task." 

5.  MEMOIRS  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  BARON  DE 
ORIMM  and  DIDEROT,  from  the  years  irss  to  1790,  abridged 
ft«m  the  French.  Second  Edition,  complete  in  4  Iai;ge  vols.  8vo 
price  SI.  16s.  boards.    Ditto  in  Fieiich,  7  vols.  4l.  4s. 

Vols.  5,  6,  and  T,  of  the  French  Edition,  are  sold  separately, 
to  complete  Sett. 
"  The  stores  contained  in  this  work  ara  inexfaaiittible.* — MmUUy 

6.  LETTERS  OF  KLOPSTOCK  and  his  FRIENDS,  written 
between  the  year  1750  and  1803.  With  a  Biographical  Introiliic- 
tioa.  by  Mm  Bsifota.  Forming  a  sequel  to  Miss  Smith's  Life  of 
Klopttocfc,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

r.  MUSICAL  BIOGRAPHY}  or,  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and 
Writings  of  the  most  eminent  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS  and 
WRITERS  who  have  flourikbed  in  the  different  Countries  of  En 
rope  during  the  last  three  Centuries,  inrluding  the  Memoirs  of 
these  who  are  now  living.    In  (  vols.  8vo.  S4s.  bds. 

In  the  execution  of  this  work,  it  has  been  the  intention  of  tlie 
Anthor  to  rapply  >tbe  lovers  and  prefessors  of  Mnsie  with  snch 
anecdotes  of  Ibe  lives,   and  sncfa  observations  on  the  writings, 

Srinted  and  mannscript,  of  eminent  masters,  as  may  not  only  afford 
iformation  aiid  amusement,  but  muy  alto  serve  as  a  guide  in  pur- 
chasing their  works. 

B.  MEMOIRS  of  GEORGE  FREDERICK  COOKE,  Esq. 
late  of  tke  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden.  By  W.  Duhlap,  Esq. 
hi  f  vols.  8vo.  with  a  fine  Portrait  iron  an  original  Miniatara, 
tl*.  hds. 

"  We  have  seldom  been  more  amused  and  iastrncted  than  by  the 
perusal  of  these  volames."— TVslrisal  fiifiiwttsr,  Oct. 

9.  MEMOIRS  of  GOLDONI,  (the  celebrated  Italian  Dra- 
matist), written  by  Himself,    f  vols.  8vo.  Sis.    Ditto  in  French. 

Lord  Byron  has  pronounced  the  Life  of  Goldoni  to  be  one  of  the 
best  speciroms  of  auto-biography.    It  is  raplete  wifh  anecdote. 

10.  MEMOIRS  of  PRINCE  POTEMKIN,  Field-Marshal  and 
Commander  in-Oiief  of  the  Rnssian  Armies,  Kni^t,  &c.  C-on- 
laioing  many'  curious  and  interesting  Anecdotes  of  the  Russian 
Court.    Sejond  Edition,  with  Portrait,  9s. 


NEW    PUBLJCATIONS. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  PUBUC  and  PRIVATE  LIFE 
of  the  RIGHT  HON.  RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 

By  JOHN  WATKINS,  LL.  D. 
With  a  partienlar  Account  of  his  FAMILY  and  CONNEXIONS : 
drawn  from  aatheiilic  Documents,  and  illustrated  with  original 
Correspondence,  and  a  variety  of  interesting  Anecdotes  of  disti» 
gnisfaed  Personages,  among  whom  will  be  found  Bnrke,  Fox,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Parr,  Garri^,dEC.  &c.  in  4ta.  with  Portraits. 

2.  THE  PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  of  BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN,  LL.D.  F.R.8.,  Ac.  Cempiehending  a 
series  of  ^miliar,  literary,  and  political  Letters,  written  between 
the  years  1753  and  1790.  Now  first  published  from  the  Originals 
in  the  possession  of  his  Grandson  William  Temple  Franklin,  Bm^. 
1  vol.  4to.  price  (1.  Is.  board*. 

The  publication  of  the  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Franklin,  wbirh 
has  been  so  long  expected,  cannot  Ail  to  excite  a  lively  interest  in 
the  literary  world,  and  prove  highly  gratifyhw  to  the  public  at 
large.  The  fimiiliar  Letters  will  be  fonnid  to  exUbit  the  opinions 
of  this  great  man,  on  the  most  important  subjects  of  human  lifa, 
moral,  religions,  and  philosophical :  nor  are  these  of  a  political 
natnra  lets  cnrioos,  exhibiting  the  secret  springs  and  prugrcmive 
Operation  of  that  great  Revolution  which  'separated  the  American 
Colonies  Awn  the  parent  state.  Among  the  various  characten  of 
high  name  in  the  literary  and  political  wortd,  whose  letters  and  sen- 
timents ara  here  recorded,  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox, 
Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Price,  Sir  Joseph  Bankes,  Brand  Hollis,  Gran. 
Tille  Sharpe,  Baron  Masceres,  Boson,  Beccaria,  David  Hartley, 
Bishop  Shipley,  the  Earl  of  Bachan,  Lord  Shelburae,  Lord  Gran- 
tham, General  Washington,  Sir  Edward  Newenhain,  dec.  &c.  &c. 

3.  TRAVELS  to  MOROCCO,  (through  France  and  Spaiu.) 
By  Colonel  MAoniCBKBATiNO.  Comprising  a  Narrative  of  the 
Author's  Residence  in  that  Empire,  with  an  Account  of  the  B^iti^b 
Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Morocco,  under  the  late  George  Payue, 
Esq.  Consul  General ;  to  which  is  added,  a  .Second  Journey  through 
France  in  1814,  in  which  a  Comparison  is  drawn  between  the  pre- 
sent and  former  State  of  that  Country  and  its  Inhabitants.  In  4to. 
illustrated  with  34  Plates  of  Scenery,  Aiitiqnitie«,  and  Costmne, 
from  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot  by  tlie  Author,  price  41. 4*.  bd*. 

4.  NARRATIVE  of  a  RESIDENCE  in  IRELAND,  during 
the  Summer  of  1814  and  that  of  1815.  By  Anns  PbDMrrna.  In 
1  vol.  4to.  embellished  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  froma  Piint- 
ing  by  Nortbcote,  and  It  Engrerings  of  remarkable  Scenery,  price 
tl.  10s.  bds. 

5.  LETTERS  from  the  EARL  of  CHESTERFIELD  to  AR. 
THUR  CHARLES  STANHOPE,  Esq.  relative  to  the  Edocation 
of  bis  Godson  the  late  Eari  of  Chesterfield.  Now  first  published 
from  the  Original*,  in  i  vol.  itmo.  7s. 

6.  NARRATIVE  of  a  TEN  YEARS'  RESIDENCE  at  the 
COURT  of  TRIPOLI.  From  the  original  Correspondence  in  the 
Possession  of  the  Family  of  the  late  RICHARD  TULLY,  Esq. 
the  British  Consul ;  comprising  authentic  Memoirs  and  Anecdote* 
of  the  reigning  Bashaw,  his  Family,  and  various  Persons  of  Dis- 
tinction; an  Account  of  tlie  domestic  Manners  of  the  Moora, 
Arabs,  and  Turks,  &c.  Itc.  3d  edition  revised,  in  1  vol.  'a\».  with 
several  coloured  plates. 

7.  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  M.  FOVCHE,  DUKE 
of  OTRANTO,  comprising  leHen  addrrsted  to  tlie  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, the  Emperor  Napoleon,  King  Joachim,  the  Duke  d'Artois, 
Pnnee  Blncher,  Loni*  XVIII.,  Count  de  Bhca*,  and  other  Mi- 
nisten,  Ae.  Svo. 

8.  PRIVATE  EDUCATION ;  or  a  PRACTICAL 
PLAN  for  the  STUDIES  of  YOUNG  LADIES,  with  an  Ad- 
dress  to  Parents,  Prirate  Governesses,  and  their  Pnpi^.  By  ELI« 
ZABETH  APPLETON:  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Levea 
and  Melville,  tnd  Eilit.  revised,  price  7s.  ed.'Bds. 

<<  This  work  is  judiciously  adapted  to  become*  useful  manual  in 
the  bands  of  persons  who  are  desirous  of  securing  for  their  tender 
charge  all  the  advantages  of  elegant  lil«>ratnre,  and  die  acc«n-° 
plislunent*  of  polished  mvinera,  without  putting  to  capricioat  hn- 
zard  thokepnre  and  firm  principles  which  can  alone  render  them  use- 
ful in  this  worid  and  happy  in  the  next." 

Printed  for  Henry  Colbura,  Conduit  Street;  Bell  and  Brad- 
itate,  Edinboigh ;  and  John  Camming,  DnbUa. 
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NEW  PUBUCATIONS. 


.     THE  DUCHESS  OF  ANGOULEME*S  JOURNAL, 

Tliii  day  is  published,  Matiy  printed  in  a  imall  Volame,  5s.  6d. 

PRIVATE  MEMOIRS,  which,  with  the  Work  of  M. 
Hae,  and  the  Journal  of  Cliry,  complete  the  History  ef  the  Cap- 
nviTv  of  the  Roval  Family  of  Frahcc  in  the  Templb.  Written 
orinnally  with  ■  Pencil  and  prearrved  by  stealth, 
By  MADAME  BOYALE,  now  BUCHESS  ef  ANGOULEME. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  Notes  by  the  Translator. 

"  The  fbllowinft  pa;;es  are  written  by  the  only  sarrivor  of  the 
Royal  Prisoners  uf  the  Temple,  the  Dochess  of  Angonltoe, Princess 
Royal  of  France. 

"  Her  name  does  not  appear  in  the  title-page,  because  we  snppose 
H  would  be  contrary  to  etiquette ;  bnt  the  work  is  avowed  aLParis ; 
and  indeed  there  is  hardly  a  page  which  does  not  afford  internal 
evidence  of  its  authenticity. 

"  The  Notes  of  which  it  is  composed  were  either  made  at  the 
moment  by  stealth,  and  with  pencils  which  Her  Royal  Hi|hnes8 
contrived  to  conceal  from  her  persecotors,  or  were  added  imaie- 
diarely  after  her  release  from  prnon. 

"  tt  will  be  observed  that  several  passages  are  obscnrc,  and  one  or 
two  contradictory  :  there  are  frequent  repetitions,  and  a  general 
want  of  arrangement.  All  these,  which  would  be  defects  in  a  regular 
history,  increase  tbe  value  of  this  Journal ;  they  attest  its  authen- 
ticity, and  forcibly  impress  on  our  minds  the  cruel  circumstances 
of  perplexity  and  anxiety  under  which  it  was  written ;  and  the  sins. 
plicity  and  disorder,  if  I  may  use  tbe  expression,  with  which  the 
Princess  relates  her  sad  story,  become  bir  misery  better,  than  a 
more  careful  and  oroameiited  attire.  * 

"  It  is  a  great  proof  of  her  good  taste,  as  well  as  of  her  conscien- 
tions  veracity,  that  she  has  not  permitted  any  polishing  hand  to 
tmootI»down  tbe  colloonial  simplicity  of  her  style,  and  the  irregaUr, 
buttbrcible,  touches  of  her  expression. 

"  llie  Translator  on  his  part,  has  endeavoured  to  preserve  this 
characteristic  of  the  original.  He  might,  with  great  case  to  himself, 
have  adopted  a  more  equal  and  flowing  style  ;  but  he  felt  it  to  be  of 
more  importance  to  endeavonr  to  give  a  fiic-simile  of  this  carious 
Kttle  work :  he  has  therefore  given  a  version  not  always  literal,  but 
as  close  as  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages  would  admit. 

"  The  Translator  has  added  several  Notes,  which  will,  he  flatters 
himself,  be  found  useful  to  those  readers  who  may  not  be  intimately 
aeqnaiirted  with  the  early  history  of  the  French  RevolutioB." — 
Adtertiitmmi  of  the  Trimtiiitor. 

Printed  for  John  Mnrray,  Albemarle  Street. 


SUPERIOR  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
Elegantly  and  uniformly  printed  in  fbolscap  8vo.  and  pnblislied  by 
Tatc«r  and  Hbmet,  93,  Fleet  Street. 

1.  THE  BLIND  MAN  and  HIS  SON,  a  Tale  ;  the 
Four  Frichds,  a  Fabar  ;  and  aWoRD  for  the  Gipsiss :  dedicated 
to  Mr.  MoHTeoMERT,  with  a  beautiful  Frontispiece.  4s.  6d.  bds. 

t.  DISPLAY,  a  Tale,  by  Jane  Taylor,  Antbor  of  ".Essays 
in  Rhyme,  Jcc."    Fifj^  Edition,  with  Frontispiece.  6s.  btU'/ 

3.  ESSAYS  IN  RHYME,  on  Morals  and  Mahmbrs,  by  Jase 
Tavu>r,  Author  of  "  Display."    Second  Edition.  6ii.  t>dM 

4.  MATERNAL  SOUCITUDE,  for  a  DAUGHTER'S  BEST 
INTERESTS,  by  Mrs.  Taylor  of  Ongar.  Sixth  Edition,  with 
FrontisBieee.  5s.  bds. 

5.  PRACTICAL  HINTS  to  YOUNG  FEMALES,  on  tbe  Dn- 
tica  of  •  Wife,  a  Mother,  and  •  Mntreas  of  a  Faauly,  by  Mrs. 
Tatior  of  Ongar.    Sixth  Edition,  with  Frontispiece.  5s.  bds. 

0.  THE  COUNSELS  of  a  FATHER,  in  Foar  Letters  of  Sir 
MhTTHEW  HAbB  to  his  Chlliitren,  with  a  new  Miemoir,  and  PortivU 
ef  the  Author.  5i.  bds. 

7.  A  LETTER  of  ADVICE  to  his  GRANDCHILDREN,  bv 
Snt  Maithew  Hale,  now  first  published  with  a  Portrait.  4i.  ed. 


S  A  MOTHER'S  ADTICE  to  her  ABSENT  DAUGHTER, 
%7-LAinr  P^EiniiMGTOM.  Bi^th  Edition,  with  Frontikpiece.  4s.  fid. 

9.  LETTERS  from  an  ELDER  to  a  YOUNGER  BROTHER, 
«m  the  Ctndnct  to  be  pursued  in  Lift.  By  William  Hi;mct.  3 
Yoli.  with  Frontispiece.  9k.  bdi. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  CATHOLIC  QUESTION. 
This  dacr  is  published.  Price  Se.  6d. 
THE  SOURCE   OF  THE  EVIL;   addroBed  to  tbe 
United  Pariiament,  and  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  Leapw 
formed  between  the  Irish  Lay  SBPARATiSTS.aiid  the  lUtH  R<H 
MAN  Catholic  Bishops,  on  the  Measure  of  EiiAiiciFAnoM* 
By  ANGLO-HIBERNUS. 
PHnted  for  Longman  and  Co. ;  Law  and  Co. ;  Laodoa;  CmaauaK, 
Dublin ;  Maeredie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh.  ^ 

*,*  This  Pamphlet  is  alio  published  in  the  Pamfbutrxi^  No. 
XVIU.  for  March,  1817,  with  7  other  pamphleU,pr.  6*.  fid. 


CHATEAUBRIAND'S  WORKS. 
Lately  nnblished,  Editions  in  Fiencb  and  Eaglisk^  of 
THE  REVOLUTIONS  OF  EMPIRES,  8vo.  12i. 
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POLITE  And  classical  literature. 

KA&AMB   D»  STAKL    AHD   THE    ITALIAK    LITSkATI. 

{A  FVenek  Communicaiion.J 

f  OBBION  Literature  is  not  more  peeceul  than  burs.  Dis- 
cord bat  extended  beyond  the  Alps,  and  all  the  Journals  of 
Italy  are  ou  fire.  Madame  de  Stael  alone  has  kindled  this 
-condagtatiou.  She  has  summoned  all  the  Literati  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  tribunal  of  her  cosmopolite  Muse ;  but  the  de- 
crees which  have  emanated  from  her  Court,  have  occasion- 
ed all  the  gemu  irritakik  of  the  Continent  to  revolt.  She 
iiu  made  concessions  to  France,  to  Germany,  to  England, 
and  to  Italy ;  but  in  her  endeavours  to  please  all,  she  has 
offwded  every  one.  The  Italians  are  railing,  furiously 
ai^aiast  an  sotide  ivritten  by  her,  which  appeaic<I  some 
.  time  ago  in  the  Biblioteca  di  Mihtno.  Whilst  lamenting, 
the  decay  of  their  literature,  Madame  de  Stael,  it  appears, 
bad  advised  them  to  translate  foreign  wrltitigs,  and  iu  par 
ticnlar  the  works  of  Shaliapeare,  which  it  is  tfvell  known 
they  do  not  hold  in  very  high  estimation.  In  her  opinion, 
the  study  of  the  romantic  Oermans  and  Britons  would 
impart  to  the  Italian  language  all  the  force  and  tranteendant 
originality  in  which  she  conceives  it  to  be  deficient. 

The  replies  made  by  the  Italian  critics  are  cutting  and 
satirical.  Transeendentalitm,  they  say,  is  an  exotic  plant, 
which  can  never  take  root  in  Italy :  the  soil  of  the  classics 
is  ungenial  to  it;  and  the  nation  which  gave  birth  to 
Tasso,  Petrarcha,  Ariosto,  Dante,  and  Metastasio,  has  no 
reason  to  envy  the  country  of  the  immortal  Shakspcare,  or 
that  of  the  incomparable  Schiller.  The  Italian  Journal 
ists  have  even  the  impertinence  to  alledge,  that  judijiing 
from  the  style  of  the  articles  inserted  in  the  Bibliotrcu  di 
MilmM,  Madame  dc^tael  u  not  competent  to  decide  on 
the  beauties  or  defects  of  the  Italian  language.  These 
iqsolent  observations  will  doubtless  call  forth  vigorous 
answers.  The  victory  cannot  be  uncertain :  like  another 
Bradamanta,.  Madame  de  Stael  is  ready  to  challenge,  to 
combat,  and  to  disarm,  all  the  Rkodomontt  of  Italy. 

But  by  w^at  master-pieces  of  literature  are  these  proud 
successors  of  Tasso  and  Petrarcha  distinguished?  By 
wrfetched  odes  and  insipid  sonnets,  composed  to  the  glory 
of  acheSMs  and  sii^rs  I  l^e  pompous  rhapsody  former- 
ly addressed  to  Madaate  Cfatuaoi,  is  doubtless  still'  in 
tecollection.  In  the  meanwhile,  Madame  Orassini  has 
arrived  at  Milan,  and  all  the  poets  of  the' country  are  eager 
to  bum  at  her  feet  the  inceiAe  of  the  grossest  flattekry.  In 
an  ode,  which  u  at  once  a  master-piece  of  extravagance 
and  dullness,  she  is  informed,  "that  whilst  die  sings, 
the  air  resounds  and  sighs ;  that  her  fUI«w-citiaeas  bebuid 
ker.sbining  amidst  tb^,  as  the  herds  assemble  to  neleb 
bnte  the  return  of  Aurora  aAer  an  obscure  night ;  that 
the  Goddess  of  Cy1h«ni,  betaceforWMii  thc^  emmiy  of  the 
0«d  of  Battles,  seatteM>6se«  in  bpr  fMt-patfa ;  and  tfaad 
the  city  «if  Mitan  preseMs  t»  her-  iiivorite  daistghter; 
crowns  of  ni^rtttf  an4oliv«,'wretnliei)'by  the  hamii  «f 
Ap«4lo;  and  c^vevid  with  the'  klsits'^'Lovc."    . 

Oar  actresses  certainly  lead  us  to  ctMnnrit  many  MAet^ 
batia'tliis  spgcto-ofeatfavVjIiMei  it' nnB^  b«  atknow- 
M|ed  (kilt  At- ItalTatii  araonf  maartts.' 


DAVID  HUME  to  th«  COMTESSE  DE  BOUFFLERS. 
Comptigne,  14  of' July  17^9. 
I  SHALL  venture  to  say.  Dear  Madam,  that  no  Letter 
which  even  you  have  ever  wrote,  convey'd  more  Satisfac- 
tion than  <ud  that  with  which  you  favoured  me.  What 
pleasure  to  receive  Testimonies  and  assurances  of  good  will 
from  a  person  whom  we  highly  value,  and  whose  Senti- 
ments are  of  such  Importance  to  us  I  Ifou  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  done  an  action  more  charitable,  than  to  sp^ak 
to  me  in  so  friendly  a  manner.  You  have  thereby  sup- 
plyed  me  for  a  long  time  with  matter  for  the  most  agreea- 
ble musing ;  and  I  shall  henceforth,  I  hope,  "bid  Defiance 
to  all  retumsof  Diffidence  and  Jealousy.  I  confess  with 
shame,  that  I  am  but  too  subject  to  this  sentiment,  even 
in  Friendship  :  I  never  doubt  of  my  Friend's  Probity  oir 
Honour;  but  often  ofhis  attachment  tome,  and  sometimes, 
as  I  liave  afterwards  foundi  without  Reason.  If  sucli  was 
my  Disposition  even  in  Youth,  you  may  judge,  tbat,1iavin^ 
arrived  at  a  time  of  Life,  when  I  can  less  expect  to  please, 
I  must  be  more  subject  to  inroads  of  Suspicion.  Comnmn 
sense  now  requires,  that  I  should  keep  at  a  distante  from 
all  attachments  that  can  imply  Passion.  But  it  must  surely 
be  the  Height  of  Folly,  to  lay  mvself  at  the  mercy  otaPer- 
son  whose  situation  seems  calculated  to  inspire  Doubt,  and 
who,  bema  so  little  at  her  own  disposal,  could  not  be'abK 
even  if  wilHng,  to  seek  such  Remedies  as  might  appeal^ 
that  tormenting  Sentiment.  ^, 

Should  I  meet  with  one,  in  any  future  time  (for  to  be 
sure  I  know  of  none  siich  at  present]|  who  was  etfdo'w'd 
with  Graces  and  Charms  beyond  all  Expression,  wliose  ciu^ 
racter  and  understanding  were  equally  an  object  of  Esteeni 
as  her  person  was  of  Tenderness;  I  oueht  to  fly  her  com- 
pany ;  to  avoid  all  connexions  with  tipr,  even  such  as 
might  bear  the  name  of  Friendship ;  and  to  endeavour  ti 
forget  her  as  soon  as  possible.  I  know  not^  if  it  wou[d  be 
prudent  even  to  bid  her  Adieu :  surely,  if  wou'd  behi^hly 
imprudent  to  receive  from  her  an'y  Testimonies  of  FrienjT- 
ship  and  Regard.  Biit  who,  in  that  situation,  cou'd  have 
Resolution  to  reject  them  ?  Who  wou^d  not  drink  up  the 
Poison  with  Joy  and  Satisfaction  T 

But  let  us  return.  Dear  Ma^dam,  from"  imasiBaJnr  suppb'- 
sitions  to  our  real  selves.  I  am  much  pleas  d*,  tnityour 
Leisure  allows  you  to  betake  yourself  to  ybuf  did  Occuj^ 
tion  of  Reading:  and  that  yourHelish  for  it  stilt  iremiiiiiu 
entire.  I  have  frequently,  in  the  cbutse"of  nay'Life,  met 
with  Interruptiolns  from  Business  ani  Dissjpadbn';  yet 
always  returned  to  my  Closet  with  Pleasure. 

I  have  no  other  plrospeet  for 'easing  the  Furdeh  nfoli. 
ag«,  thtknip  tfiese Moymeiits;  andlf Isometlmei jom'tht 
chimerical  Project  of  relaiih^'the  severities  of  Study,  by 
the  society  of  a  Person  (iear  to  mie;  anVTwbo  cju'd  hive 
Indulgence  for  me,  I '  considerli  as  is  pl»Mi>(  "^^'  ."? 
which  I  cair  repose  no  coqMeiice;  my  ««ly  comfort  b, 
that  I  am  myselfa  Fersoiifree  as  the  Air  we  breathe,  and 
that,  wherever  such  »  BlMwag- night  present'  itself,  I 
coud  there  fia'ajr  Habi^6oi^. 

Yon  teVwe:  tlit."  AV'y*«  «'«  MiffWttX»»ed  to  the  attacks 
>rtBi's*fttrkin&,  and  itl^cl^  M  y»^ 
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wou'd  not  desire  to  be  rid  of.  I  shall  not,  any  further 
than  yon  allotr  me,  indulge  my  Cotyecturet.  Yon  were 
j»fi«ided  at  my  former  ones;  and  I  wish  they  may  be  false. 
But  it  is  fur  my  Thoughts  not  to  return  often  to  a  subject, 
in  which  I  am  so  deeply  interested.  If  there  are  any 
Obstacles  to  your  Happiness,  I  shoud  wuh  they  were  of  a 
nature  that  coud  be  removed ;  and  that  they  admitted  <^ 
some  other  remedy  than  the  oneyou  sometimes  mention, 
on  which  I  cannot  think  without  Terror.  I  feel  the  reflect- 
ion this  instant  as  the  stroke  of  a  Poniard  at  my  heart, 
and  the  Tear  at  present  starts  in  my  Eye  when  it  recurs  to 
me.  Is  it  necessary  that  my  Sympathy  too  shoad  fhmisfa 
you  with  arms  against  me  1 

But  I  perceive,  Dear  Madam,  or  sliall  I  say,  my  amiable 

Cpil,  lliat  while  I  am  answering  the  second  part  of  Your 
Iter,  I  have  entirely  forgot  the  first ;  which  yet  snidy  b 
not  of  a  nature  wholly  iodifferent  to  me.  It  gives  me  a 
sensible  uneasiness,  that  my  Friend's  perforinance  has  not 
guned  your  approbation.  lam  more  sorty  on  his  account 
than  because  ^ou  condemn  my  judgement,  which  I  am  sen- 
sible may  easily  be  warped  by  Fnendsh^  and  Partiality. 
I  acknowWe  too  that  most  of  your  ol^ections,  and  in- 
deed all  or  them,  are  well  founded,  fcou'd  add  some 
others,  which  a  more  frequent  perusal  of  the  Piece  has 
suggested  to  me.  I  always  disliked  the  Character  of  Ole- 
nairon,  as  being  that  of  such  a  finished  and  bhick  Vfflain 
as  either  is  not  b  Nature,  or  requires  very  Kttie  Genius  m 
|he  Poet  to  have  ima^ned.  Such  a  Personage  seems  only 
to  be  a  gross  artifice  m  the  Writer,  when  the  Plot  requii^ 
an  ucident,  which  he  knows  not  how  to  introduce  naturally. 
OHenalvon  is  a  kbd  of  Diabolus  ex  machina ;  more  blane- 
able  than  the  Deus  ex  machina,  which  the  antient  Critics 
condemned  as  an  artificial  manner  of  unravelling  a  Plot. 
But  tho'  I  allow  all  these  Objections,  and  more  which 
wou'd  occur  too  on  a, second  perusal,  I  cannot  still  but 
flatter  myself  that'the  Tragedy  of  Douglas  is  a  Work  of  me- 
rit, from  the  sensible  pathetic,  which  runs  thro*  the 
whole.  The  value  of  a  theatrical  Piece  can  less  be  deter- 
mined hy  an  analysis  of  its  conduct  than  by  the  ascen- 
dant which  it  gains  over  the  heart,  and  by  the  strokes  of 
Nature  which  are  interspersed  thro'  it.  But  I  am  afiaid 
that  it  has  not  affected  you  to  the  Degree  I  coud  wish, 
even  in  this  particular,  and  that  you  have  not  found  in  it 
any  such  Beauties  as  can  compensate  for  its  Defects.  If 
luob  be  your  Judgement  on  a  second  Perusal  (for  you  must 
allow  me  to  appeal  from  your  first  judgement  to  your  se- 
cond, and  I  thaU  surdy  never  think  of  an  other  appeal)  if 
^icb,  I  ta^,  he  the  case,  I  can  do  nothing  but  acquiesce. 
Tour  Nation,  yoor  Sex,  and  above  all,  the  peculiar  Deli- 
cacy of  your  TaMte,  give  you  a  tide  to  pronounce  on  these 
•objects.  I  can  e^n  kiss  the  hand,  with  pleasuK  and  pas- 
sion, which  sisns  the  Verdict  against  me:  I  could  only  biTO 
kissed  it  with  more  pleasure  bad  it  acquitted  my  Friend. 

Allow  roe.  Dear  ftbdam,  before  I  bki  you  Adieu  (since  it 
is  aeoassary  to  come  thither  at  last)  to  aak  yon,  whether 
you  do  not  come  to  Paris  About  the  middle  of  August,  and 
sUy  there  for  some  time.  My  question  proceeds  not 
Bietely  from  CurioMty— I  conU  wish  to  aiioy  your  Com- 
pany,  before  the  return  of  Winter  recalls  ns  to  our  fbrmar 
Disstpations. 

'        v^;  ?T*KJW!;i»j  MJOLI3H  POET&r. 
'      /  (    t^lfutmfW  «/  <^  LUermy  Gatetie, 

fttV^^senf  sWe'.ef  our  poetry  demands  some  sertons 
i*?4  inth  your  petmiuMiv  Sir«  I  shaU, 


from  time  to  time,  enter  into  a  geDrnb  critiqae  wpoa  it, 
and  upon  the  peculiarities  of  o«r  living  writers,  threvgh  the 
medium  of  your  Gasette.  That  a  decided  revolution  has 
lately  taken  place  in  the  poetical  common-wealth,  is  obvious 
to  the  most  obtuse  capacity ;  but  whether  this  change  has 
proved  beneficial,  or  otherwise,  may  be  disputed  even  by 
the  roost  sagacious. 

It  is  urged,  and  not  unjustly,  in  fiivor  of  aMtdem  hwdf, 
that  they  seek  chiefly  to  excite  our  stronger  and  more 
sublime  feelings,  that  they  cultivate  impassioned  sentimoit, 
and  lay  open  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  human  heart.  On 
this  point,  I  will  allow  their  superioriN  over  the  writen 
of  the  last  age.  The  principle  which  they  have  adapted, 
is  noble;  but  it  remains  to  say,  whether  the  way  by 
which  they  would  effect  their  object,  is  adequate  and 
legal.  Speaking  generally,  they  have  so  fiir  improved 
upon  the  past,  as  to  discard  all  those  prettinesses,  sparii* 
Ung  points,  and  pert  antitheses,  which  are  Hie  natural  te- 
sun  of  verbal  conectness,  when  carried  to  extreme.  But 
have  they  not  snbstituted  instead,  another  fiiult  of  quite 
an  <^posite  species,  and  regarded  language,  which  is  the 
mhrocof  thought,  with  too  much  inattention?  Do  they 
polish  that  mirror  sufficiently  1  Do  th^  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, leave  its  sorfiTce  so  nimed,  that  the  beauty  of  an 
idea  b  often  blunted  -by  the  dunness,  or  distorted  by  the 
obliquity  of  the  medium  which  reflects  itt 

In  place,  then,  of  obscurity  from  too  much  eoodensa- 
tion,  we  have  obscurity  from  too  mudi  difluwnus;  which 
latter,  as  being  the  more  tedions  evil  of  die  two,  BHSt 
needs  be  the  greater.  In  the  same  spirit  of  inordiute 
elongation,  some  of  the  most  striking  dimights  ars  tpoa 
out  to  an  extent,  which  utterly  destrevs  their  strihing 
quality.  Each  idea  n  repeated,  and  each  socoeediBg  re- 
petition isweaker  than  the  former.  Example  is  alway* 
useful  in  general  criticism,  and  I  shall  take  one  among 
many  instances,  from  The  Siega  of  Cmiatb.  The  poet  is 
describing  the  dead  after  a  battle. 

*  Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay. 
Like  th«  mower's  grass  at  the  dose  of  day." 

So  far  Uiis  is  a  most  happy  illustration,  and  one  would 
suppose,  perfectly  comprehensible.  Nevertheless  the 
poet  adds, 

**  When  his  work  is  do^e  on  the  levelled  plain; 
Such  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  slain." 

Not  one  new  idea  u  gained  by  the  latter  cooplet,  but 
the  impression  of  the  former  is  much  enfieebled  iy  it. 

Hie  "  solitude  of  a  crowd,"  and  "  solitude  somethaes 
is  best  80ck>ty,"  are  hackneyed  adaiges  enosfh.  But  hi 
the  ChiMe  Harold,  these  are  h«mmei«d  out  to  a  diameter 
of  eighteen  lines,  which  end  with  this  tautologoas  Akx- 
aadrine: 

"  This  is  to  be  alone^— this,  this  is  solitude." 

The  word  sohtnde,  as  a  termination,  remmds  me  of 
another  error  uto  which  Ute  writers  have  fidlen,  either  by 
a  iasbioaable  ne^^igence  of  conqMsition,  or  a  fondness  for 
inkitMing  Gothic  nodeb.  Thev  perpetually  elose  their 
luMs  wuh  such  gallojriag  dactyls,  as  revelnr,  drerimeat, 
vritheiing,  muimuiing,  *e.,  which  always  faU  weakly  and 
UgracefiiUy  on  the  ear.  Now  and  diea^  perhaps,  aaeh 
words  may  give  variety  to  the  measove,  but  uey  smmU  be 
used  rtxy  sodom  uuiced. 

Nest  m  order  tit  absurdily,  conies  th«  resusoitalion  of 
defunct  words  and  idioms ;  the  "  rede  me  arights,"  an^ 
"  by  my  fiiys,"  wluch  find  themselves  suddenly  cxorcbed 
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out  of  thmdmiMl-boiuei,  and  all  shrouded  as  they  are, 
usfacred  into  the  gay  world  among  bloom  and  glitter. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject,  aqd 
the  ineoDcraity  of  the  innovation  is  so  evident,  that  1 
shall  pass  it  by,,  to  make  way  for  another,  somewhat  simi- 
lar in  its  nature,  and  not  less  destructive  of  fine  and  ele- 
gant poetry.  I  mean  the  use  of  expletives.  Why  those 
veteran  supernumeraries  should  again  be  brought  into  the 
field,  I  caanot  imagine.  Neither  can  I  conceive  upon 
what  priacifde  <rf  taste,  e(A  and  «IA  and  Hh  are  now  so 
commonly  made  to  terminate  the  present  tense,  instead  of 
plain  letter  «.  Then  we  have  compound  substantives 
mthouf  number — watch-flame,  forest-monarch,  death-ball, 
and  battle-field. 

Some  of  the  errors  which  I  have  oiumerated,  (and  mapy 
mole -remain,)  are  either  the  devices  of  a  laay  pen,  or  of 
one  which  affects  the  force  and  ease  of  Spencer,  Chaucer, 
and  Shakspeare.  But  the  melancholv  part  of  the  matter 
|s,  that  faults  are  more  easily  copied  than  beauties,  and 
tint  what  constitutes  a  beauty  hi  the  prototype,  often 
transfins  a  fiiult  into  the  imitation.  An  artist  may  paint 
a  flying  bird  or  a  flash  of  lightning,  but  he  cannot  psint 
their  motion.  There  they  remain^  stuck  in  the  sky  for 
erer.and  the  longer  we  gace  at  them,  the  more  we  dis- 
cover, that  while  the  external  resemblance  is  accurate,  the 
internal  impulse,  which  animated  the  original,  is  waatiog. 

•It  were,  mdeed,  most  desirable,  that  our  living  poets 
should  take  pattern  only  from  the  spirit  and  nature  of  our 
dead,  and  avoid  ail  those  mimicnes  which  are  merdy 
mechanical.  A  polished  age  requires  a  polished  lan- 
guage, and  though  the  talrat  of  thinking  well  be  fu 
luperitfr  to  tiieart  of  eapressing^welUyet  the  former,  as. a 
social  quality,  it  almost  impotent  without  the  latter.  We 
know  taat  the  solidity  of  the  diamond  is  more  valuable 
than  the  polish  which  it  receives ;  but  we  likewise  know, 
that  its  iatrinsio  eioellence  were  useless  without  its  ex- 
terior  brilliancy.  B. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 
PHYSIOGNOMY, 

Tub  System  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spdrzrbim.— 
The  first  lecture,  introductory  to  a  series  upon  this  curious 
and  interesting  subject,  was  delivered  on  Tuesday  night 
by  Dr.  Spnrzfaeim  at  Cateaton  Street. 

Dr.  Gall,  the  original  founder  of  the  system,  was,  long 
ago,  struck  forcibly  with  the  great  variety  of  forms  of  the 
human  head :  he  compared  them  with  the  differences  of 
the  character ;  and  he  found  a  constant  correspondence 
between  the  shape  of  the  head  and  the  disposition  of  the 
mind.  He  multiplied  bis  observations,  and  was  thus  ena- 
bled in  time  to  establish  certain  rules  for  judging  of  the 
particular  characters  of  the  mind,  according  as  a  certain 
part  of  the  head  was  more  or  less  developed.  His  coad- 
jutor dissected  the  brain  in  a  manner  quite  new,  demon- 
strated the  particular  organs  of  which  it  consisted,  and 
shewed  the  origin  of  .the  nerves  in  a  manner  quite  asto- 
nishing to  Anatomists;  who  notwithstanding  their  close 
attention  to  this  part  of  Anatomy,  had  never  given  any 
good  account  of  the  structure  of  .that  important  organ. 

In  an  introductory  lecture,  no  more  could  be  expected 
than  the  developemeut  of  the  general  design;  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  basis  at  least  upon  which  this 
system  rests,  is  stricUy  philosophical.    Philosophy  since 


the  days  of  Bacon  rests  upon  the  conclusions  of  itadnc- 
tive  science ;  and  Dr.  Spprzheim  proposes  in  his  lectures* 
the  same  path  of  experiment  and  observation  to  the  disco- 
very of  truth.  As  far,  however,  as  we  can  judge  from  Ibc 
printed  Syllabus  and  the  introductory  lecture,  we  p^rceiva 
that  the  opinions  generally  entertained  in  this  country,  as 
to  the  nature  and  object  of  this  system  of  Physiognomy, 
are  very  inaccurate.  The  term  Craniology  by  no  means 
embraces  it  in  all  its  extent 

Dr.  S.  regretted  that  Physiognomists  bad  hitherto  looked 
only  for  external  signs,  by  which  to  distinguish  different 
characters.  Lavater  himself,  who  exhibited  so  fine  a  taste 
in  observation,  possessed  neither  anatomical  nor  physiolo- 
gical knowledge :  hence  he  wrote  in  fragments ;  and  he 
modestly  called  himself  only  a  fragment  of  a  Physiogno- 
mist ;  hence  too  our  present  want  of  physiognomical  prin- 
ciples. Dr.  S.  also  reprobated  the  tendency,  so  iigiiiious 
to  the  pnwress  of  Physiognomy,  to  impute  our  errors  ui 
judging  ofman,  to  nature,  or  to  the  impossibility  of  know- 
ing man,  rather  than  to  the  imperfect  state  of  science  and 
to  our  own  inexperience. 

Dr.  S.  proved  the  dependance  of  all  the  manifestations 
of  the  mind  on  organization,  wid  exclusively  ou  the  brain* 
which  he  enforced  by  nuiperons  arguments.  His  fimda- 
mental  proposition  vns  that  without  brain  the  mind  never 
can  manifest  itself;  and  he  showed  that  when,  in  injuries 
of  it,  no  function  is  lost,  this  is  owing  to  all  the  cerebral 
parts  being  double. 

He  called  the  attention  of  his  auditors  to  the  observa- 
tion of  the  heads  of  Idiots  from  birth,  and  of  men  endovred 
with  such  transcendant  genius  as  Bacon  j  and  shewed  that 
the  proportional  size  of  their  foreheads  was  as  one  to  dx 
or  eight  I  He  also  showed  that  the  various  intermediate 
degrees  of  talent  were  accompanied  with  an  intermediat* 
developemeut  of  the  forehead.  He  observed  that  the  head 
of  Buonaparte  is  quite  disproportioned  to  his  body,  as  was 
the  case  with  Pencles,  whose  head  for  that  reason  was 
covered  by  the  Grecian  sculptors  with  a  helmet. 
.  He  called  also  the  attention  of  artists  to  the  size  of  tb« 
bead  of  Venus  de  Medici ;  he  maintained  that  the  dcve- 
lopement  of  her  forehead  is  too  small,  and  incompatibk 
even  with  middling  manifestations  of  tlie  intellect ;  and  be 
showed  that  this  error  originated  from  the  false  opinion 
that  there  is  a  fixed  proportion  between  the  size  of  th« 
head  and  that  of  the  body. 

He  explained,  however,*tliat  if  is  impossible  to  measure 
the  Acuities  of  the  mind,  either  according  to  the  absolute 
size  of  the  brain,  because  elephants  and  whales  have  more 
brain  than  man  has  ;  or  to  the  proportion  of  the  brain  to 
the  body,  because  in  this  respect  the  Canary  bird  and  the 
Linnet  excel  man  ;  or  according  to  the  proportionate  size 
of  the  brain  to  the  fiice,  or  to  any  other  part.  He  als6 
rejected  the  facial  angle  of  Camper  as  insnfficient  for  mea- 
suring the  faculties  of  the  mind,  because  there  is  no  pro- 
portion between  the  forehead  and  the  face. 

Dr.  S.  then  proved  that  the  faculties  and  sentiments  had 
each  their  separate  organ ;  and  established  his  doctrine  on 
this  subject  by  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  in  which  somer 
times  one  and  sometimes  another  faculty  is  awake  and  ac- 
tive, while  others  are  plunged  in  the  profoundest  sleep. 

He  next  showed  that  the  different  organs  have 'external 
signs  on  the  outside  of  the  bead,  consisting  of  the  shap« 
and  size  of  its  different  parts,  whereby  the  Craniologjit* 
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cut  diBcern  tht  partknlar  torn  of  the  miod.  The  charac- 
ter, then,  varies  accor^g  to  the  lelatiTe  degtee  of  size 
and  activity  of  the  difFereot  organs.  This,  is  a  very  im- 
portant circumstance  to  Icnow  {n  the  education  of  chihfaea, 
as  by  aseertaining  early  the  child's  particular  powos  of 
mind,  we  may  be  directed  in  the  dioice  of  a  profcssioB  for 
hhn,  and  may  adapt  qn  education  to  bis  Wants. 

In  iltastration  of  these  curious  and  most  important  prin- 
cip\es.  Dr.  S.  showed  the  differences  in  the  beads  of  mu- 
sicians, poets,  painters,  mathematicians,  &c.  He  pointed 
out  the  tokens  of  pride,  of  vanity,  of  physical  loVe,  and 
other  sentiments  and  propensities  of  the  haman  mmd.  He 
demonstrated  the  parts  of  the  bnih  in,  differeot  animals, 
which  correspond  with  ours, '  and  showed  that  their  pro- 
pensities agreed  with  ours  wherever  this  corresjkmdence 
existed,  k  would  be  unqandid  not  to  say  that  certainly 
no  more  striking  proof  could  be  adduced  in  favor  of  any 
system.  Such  &cts  presented  to  us  by  ttMui«  are  cer- 
tainty worthy  the  examination  of  every  loter  of  truth  and 
of  every  intelligent  man. 

There  was  one  fiu:t  stated  by  the  learned  Lecturer, 
which  we  conceite  to  be  highly  important  and'consoia- 
tory  to  the  other  sex.  Man  in  that  proud  despotism  of 
intellectual  superiority  which  he  has  established  over  hu 
feebler  helpmate,  is  but  too  apt  to  triumph  in  his  supre- 
macy ;  bu\  much  to  the  comfort  and  feqiectabiU^  of  the 
female  sex,  it  appears  from  the  discoveries  of  Gall  wad 
Spurzhdm,  that  women  have  longer  heads,  if  ndt  htrger 
ones,  than  the  men ;  a  conclusion  which  we  shrewdly  sus- 

Gct  few  will  be  disposed  to  controvert.  Dr.  9.,  in  fact, 
d  it  down  as  a  principle,  to  which  there  existed  hardly 
any  exceptions,  that  the  skulls  of  women  have  a  greater 
proportional  developemeut,  or  elongation  behind,  than 
those  of  the  bther  sex.  If  this  be  established,  it  will  be 
as  irrational  hereafler  to  lament  or  condemn  certain  per- 
versities which  crabbed  husbands  and  old  bachelors  are 
apt  to  find  in  the  sex,  as  to  repine  at  any  other  of  those 
fixed  dispensations  which  prevail  in  the  physical  world. 

Dr.  S.,  however,  answered  the  objections  relative  to 
Materialism,  which  are  imputed  to  the  new  doctrine.  He 
stated  that  the&culties  indeed  are  given,  and  these  facul- 
ties possess  a  determined  nature ;  but  adversaries  are 
Wrong  in  drawing  the  consequence,  that,  therefore,  their 
actions  are  Irresistible.  Daily  experience  and  the  sKsht- 
est  consideration  show  the  falsehood  of  thii  proposition. 
The  power  of  voluntary  motion  is  given  by  creation,  and 
depends  on  the  muscles,  and  without  muscles  we  cannot 
walk.;  yet  we  are  not  compelled  to  walk.  '  Without  eyes, 
the  inind  cannot  see  external  objects ;  but  on  this  account 
man  u  not  forced  to  look  at  every  thing.  Dr.  S.  said, 
with  St.  Augustio,  "  a  God  in  giving  the  power,  did  not 
inflict  the  necessity."  Thus  the  fkculties  aire  given,  but' 
our  will  can  alone  determine  their  actions. 

The  application  of  thu  doctrine  to  education  and  to  the 
treatment  of  insanity.  Dr.  S.  showed  to  possess  the  deep- 
est interest.  Education  he  observed  may  strengthen  any 
faculty  by  caHing  forth  its  activity,  or  may  depress  any 
one  ^y  estabiishing  a  counteraction.  But  it  can  never  give 
a  feeUn^  where  tlK  organ  of  that  feelmg  is  wanting.  On 
the  subject  of  insanity,  he  showed  that  i^tioual  and  moral 
treatment  could  never  be  attained  without  gr^t  attention 
and  study  baing  bestowed  on  these  individual  organs  of 
the  brain  and  feculties  of  the  mind. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS. 


DiscoviBT  IN  Navioatioh.— The- French  Marine 
Pepartment  is  saM  to  have  discovered  a  sali»  anchonge 
between  Bayoane  and  Cape  Breton:  IJds  discovery  is 
most  important  for  the  navigation  i^  the  dangeroos  coast 
of  the  Landes,  where,  for  3«  leagues,  there  was-  no  shelter 
for  vessels.  It  is  added,  that  eoguiecrs  aH«  akaady  employ- 
ed on  the  necessary  wotIm,  to  insure  to  mariners  to*  advan- 
tages of  this  discovery,  the  result  of  wUck  wiH  be  cquaHy  - 
interesting  to  commarce  and  to  hunuBiity. 

Nkw  Mechanical  Instbvments. — Sevend  mecha- 
nical instruaents,  invented  by  Messrst  Kaufman  (fiither 
and  son)  of  Dresden,  at  this  moment  excite  the  curiosity 
of  the  people  of  Brussels.  The  most  lemarkable  of  these 
u  an  mitmHatom  trvmpet,  which  possesses  Ihe  extraordinary 
advantage  of  producing  two  distinct  simultaaeoua  tono^ ' 
and  of  executing  airs  composed  in  two  parts.  It,  indeed, 
appears  surprising  timt  a  single  sonorous  body  shoidd  be 
capable  of  producing  two  different  sounds,  in  a  sostenuto 
way,  however  ingenious  may  be  the  methods  employed 
for  modifying  the  emission  of  the  air  by  which  the  sonod 
&  created.*  The  meclmnism  is  perhaps  in  the  body  of  tiw 
trumpet:  this  is,  however,  the  secret  of  the  inventMSt 
At  aU  events,  a  curious  problem  remains  to  be  solved. 

Mboicine.— The  following  letter  relative  to  the  lata 
expeiknentt  on  the  plague  appeared  in  th«  Coiw/tltiMpiie/ 
of  the  S«th  of  February. 

To  the  Editoi^^ir,  You  stated,  in  your  journal  of  the 
l6th  instant,  that  Dr.  Rosenfeldt,  a  native  of  Germany, 
had  inoculated  himself  for  the  plague  at  Constantinople, 
after  the  example  of  Drs.  Valli,  of  Mantua ;  and  Madeau, 
of  Greenwich,  near  London.  I  was  ^rry  to  obeorve,  that 
your  recollection  failed  you  with  regard  to  this  circ«ti»- 
stance ;  for  in  mentioning  that  a  Gernum,  an  Italian,  and 
an  EngUsh  physician,  had  inoculated  theiaselves  for  the 
plague,  you  neglected  to  state  that  this  example  of  cou- 
rage was  first  given  by  a  Frenchman.  This  individual  was 
the  Baron  Desgenetles,  who  was  Pbyrician  in  Chirf  in  our 
army  for  eighteen  years.  In  his  medical  Hittoty  ofthk 
Army^  of  the  East,  he  has  related  with  great  minuteness 
and  simplicity  this  operation,  with  which  the  whole  world 
is  acquainted.  Of  this  fact,  Mr.  Editor,  I  thought  it  my 
duty  as  a  Frenchoum  to  inform  you. 

As  a  physician,  I  can  prove,  that  Drs.  Valli  and  Maclean 
were  not  inoculated  for  the  plague ;  and,  to  prevent  the 
public  being  deceived  by  such  assertions,  I  wilt  relate  the 
facts  which  come  under  my  knowledge. 

Dr.  Valli  himself  informed  me,  that  being  at  Constaoth- 
oople  a^  the  time  when  vaccinaticm  was  generally  adopted 
throughout  Europe,  he  conceived  tlie  idea  that  thb  useful 
discovery  might  prove  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  plague. 
In  the  hope  of  nentraUzing  the  one  virus  by  the  other,  he 
mixed  the  matter  of  a  pestdential  pustule  with  vacdoe 
matter,  and  with  this  compound  inoculated  Ihe  little  toe 
of  one  ni  his  fitet.  The  result  of  this  operatioo  was  local 
inflammation,  gangrene,  and  the  loss  of  one  or  two  toei, 
whicir  fieU  away  in  consequence  of  mortification :  this  is 
the  reason  why  Dr.  ValK  walks  like  a  club-footed  person. 
He  did  not  carry  his  experimehts  further^ 

We  now  come  to  Dr.  Maclean  whom  I  had  the  {deasure 
of  seeing  bst  year  in  Paris.  The  contagion  of  the  Plague, 
which  he-  had  ihortly  before  had  an  oppertuaity  of  ob- 
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serrimg,  aod  that  of  intennittiDg  feven,  were  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  we  conrersed.  It  is  true  that  this  Phy- 
siciaa  has  had  the  plague.  Me  cAnfMcted  it  in  the  Greek 
Hospital  at  Constantinople,  in  which  he  had  obtained  per- 
missioa  to  make  his  expwiments ;  be  was  not  however 
inocniated  for  that  disease.  Had  he  made  this  experiment 
upon  himself  he  would  no  douht  have  informed  me  of  it, 
and  it  would  besides  have  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Roque- 
lint  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Millin,  which  is  inserted  in  .the 
Ema/clopediaal  Magatime  for  December  1815,  aod  which 
telates  entirely  to  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Mac- 
lean.  W 

Havine  undertaken  to  reduce  to  their  just  standard  ex- 
aggerated assertions,  upon  the  faith  of  which  may  be 
made  attempts  fctal  to  the  human  race,  I  will  take  the 
ISterty  of  noticing  a  statement  made  in  the  newspapers 
about  fifteen  month*  ago,  in  which  it  was  assert^  that 
Dr,  Velli  sucked  the  pretended  wounds  received  by  a 
lady  from  a  mad  dog.  The  lady  was  not  bitten ;  of  this 
I  am  eon^eed,  since  I  examined  the  part  eighteen  hours 
after  the  event  This  circamstance  took  place  at  Capo 
d'Istria,  where  I  was  entrusted  with  the  medical  service  of 
the  French  militRry  hospitals,  in  which  Dr.  Valli  was  like- 
wise employed.  This  Physician,  with  the  laudable  de- 
sign of  easing  the  apprehensions  of  the  lady,  sucked  the 
part  upon  her  leg,  which  she  supposed  had  been  bitten ; 
but  he  took  care  not  to  suck  the  wound  received  by  Com- 
missary Fantin-des-Odoards,  who  was  walking  along  with 
the  lady,  aod  who  was  really  bitten,  in  the  latter  case 
Dr.  Valli  proceeded  like  a  wise  and  practised  Physician  ; 
be  opened  the  wounds,  canterised  them,  and  the  Com- 
missary recovered.  I  should  however  add  that  the  dog 
escaped  into  the  fields,  and  that  we  had  no  positive  proof 
of  his  being  affected  with  hydrophobia. 

I  have  the  honor,  &c.    Adovart. 

CoNSTAKTiNOPi.B.F<r(.  1  j.— Mr.Von  Rosenfeldt,who 
had  attracted  universal  attention  by  the  inoculation  of  the 
plague,  after  having  happily  passed  38  days  in  the  Laza- 
retto without  any  accident,  was  attacked  by  the  disor- 
der on  the  39th  day,  and  on  the  40th  fell  a  victim  to 
bis  etertions  in  favour  of  humanity. — {Hague  ConnitU, 
March  5.) 

Paris,  March  9.— M.  Vassafi  Eandi  and  other  Italian 
physicians,  who  have  tried,  during  twenty  years,  on  their 
own  persons  the  same  inoculation,  have  been  more  fortu- 
nate, and  imagine  that  they  have  experieuced  from  it  a 
preservative  effect,  since  they  have  been  able  to  vnit 
with  impunity  for  a  length  of  time  the  pestilential  hos- 
pitals. 


Discovert  of  Va«es.  &c.  of  thb  sua  pbbceoimo 

TBB  BOf  LDIMe  or  ROHE.— ROHB.  30tA  JoMutry.  A 
Mr.  Caniavaie,  land  owner  at  Albano,  has  discovered  be« 
tween  Albano  and  Toire  di  mezza  Via,  a  number  of  graves 
which  contain  a  great  quantity  of  earthen  Vases,  Sepul- 
chral Ums,  and  other  luriesities,  which  appear  to  beloog 
to  the  very  ancient  era  before  the  building  of  Rome. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Extended  Plak  of  Excavation  at  Pompeii. — 
Naples,  Slsf  Jaimmy,  His  Majesty  proposes  to  visit 
in  person  the  operations  which  are  now  oarryiog  on  at 
Pompeii  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Chevalier  Ar.' 
diti.  The '  discoveries  made  there  become  every  day 
more  interestiqg,  and  have  gived  rise  to  ptojects  for  tfa^ 
Exhumation  of  tJhe  whole  city.  Hb  Miyesty  will  be  ac* 
compazned  in  this  visit  by  all  the  fbreiaers  of  distinction, 
and  by  ttie  Princes  who  are  fanpatieatfor  this  opfwrtunity 
io  gr«lify  tlieir  cariosity. 


Harold  the  Dauntless,  a  Poem;  by  the  Author 
of  the  bridal  of  THermaim.  12mo. 

The  plot  of  this  poem  is  short  and  simple.    Count 
Witikind,  a  Danish  marauder,  having  at  last  abandoned 
hift  depredatory  life,  -settles  in  Nortfaumberhuid,  and  apos- 
tatising from  0dm,  becomes  a  convert  to  the  Christian 
laitfa.    Fur  this  pious  act,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Cuthbert 
gives  him  a  grant  of  lands.    His  son  Harold,  a  tremendous 
youth,  takes  much  offence  at  his  apostasy,  and  in  a  fit  of 
rage,   quits  his  castle  for  ever.    Ounnw,  a  little  page, 
foUows  him,  and  though  as  meek  and  timid,  as  his  master 
is  furious  and  dauntless,   adheres  to  him  during  all  his 
subsequent  adventures.    These,  however,  are  not  parti-r 
culariaed  y  but  their  atrot:ity  is  such,  that  the  Chapter  of 
Durham  at  length  disinhent  him  of  those  lands  which 
they  bad  formerly  granted  to  his  father.    We  are  next 
introduced  to  a  poacher  and  a  witch,  his  wife,  whose 
daughter,  MetelW,  remains  uncontaminated  by  the  voca- 
tions of  her  patents.    Her  great  amusement,  in  fact,  is 
making  necklaces  of  red  bernes.    One  morning,  as  slie  sat 
under  a  tree,  singing  a  song  about  a  certain  Lord  William, 
she  was  iuterrupted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Harold, 
who  declared  his  intention  of  marrying  her.'    Her  mother 
Jutta,  however,  as  well  as  herself,  prefers  Lord  William, 
so  sets  about  sundry  spelk  and  incantations,  which  occupy 
half  a  Canto,  and  end  in  little  or  nothing.     Harold  next 
determioes  to  regaip  his  forfeited  lands,  and  at  f  solemn 
meeting  of  tbe  (3iapter,  rushes  into  the  church,  demands 
his  estates  twck,  ana  then  leaves  them  a  short  time  to  de- 
termine.   This  time,  the  good  fathers  employ  in  plotting 
against  his  life,  and  at  length  inform  him,  that  he  must 
first  give  them  a  proof  of  his  valour,  by  watching  one  night 
io  tbe  haunted  castle  of  itbe  seven  shields.    Accordin^y, 
Harold,  Btteaded  by  his  page,  Gnnnar,  sets  out  on  this 
perilous  adventure,  and  meets  with  a  spectre,  who  gives 
him  good  advice  in  galloping  metre.    He  then  sees^  at  a 
distance,   Metelill  and  Lord  William,  with  a  ttkm  of 
friends,  in  marriage  procession.    From  the  cliff  wbeie  be 
stands,  he  hurls  a  ht^  rock  down  tipon  them,  wbiob  kills 
the  poacher,  and  then  leaping  down  himself,  he  attack* 
Lcnrd  William.    Matters  had  gone  hard  with  this  bride- 
groom, but  for  his  page's  inteneience,  wh«  stays  his  np- 
lifted  baod,  and  reminds  him  of  the  spectre's  word^.     He 
therefore  leaves  the  party,  and  proceeds  to  the  haunted 
castk.  where  he  remains  that  night,  and  in  the  morning 
quits  it  quite  an  altcted  man ;  as  in  eoose^uence  uf  a 
dream,  he  has  resolved  onvmbracrog  Christianity.  RaHier 
unthiidungly,  however,  he  sends  his  page  back  to  tbe 
castle  for  one  »f   his  gloves,  and  soon    after,  hearing 
shrieks,  returis  tUAer  himself  and  finds  Htlle  Gnnnar 
in  the  grasp  of  Odin.    Gunnar  is  extricated,  but  fhints  | 
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and  by  tlits  circumstance,  is  discovered  to  be  a  Danish 
maiilra,  in  disguise.  Of  course  Hamld  foils  in  love  with 
her  on  the  spot,  and  the  next  nkomiog  is  christened  and 
maitied.' 

This  little  poem,  though  not  without  manj  faults,  both 
of  fable  and  composition,  possesses  some  merit  The 
chfuacter  of  Harold  is  well  sustained,  and  the  rustic  sim- 
plicity of  Metelill  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  with  it. 
The  page,  an  evident  imitation  from  the  Corsair,  is  not 
quite  so  happy.  Her  soliloquy,  after  Hiirold's  departure 
Rom  his  fatner's  castle,  is  badly  managed/  The  author 
had  determined  on  keeping  his  reader  ignorant  of  the 
page's  sex,  and  so  has  made  her  talk  to  herself  as  am- 
biguously about  her  motives  ftfr  following  her  lover,  as  if 
she  were  addressing  some  other  person  whom  she  wished 
to  deceive. 

As  for  the  poetry,  it'is  quite  of  the  Scott  School,  and 
even  a  caricature  resemblance.  We  really  caimot  endure 
to  see  our  language,  in  its  present  improved  state,  carried 
back  to  tlie  st^le  of  less  cultivated  eras.  Those  obsolete 
mtrds  and  that  carelessness  of  composition,  which  we  can 
almost  bring  ourselves  to  admire  b  Spencer  and  the  bards 
of"  olden  time,"  because  they  b«ur  about  them  the  venerable 
ermg»  of  antiquity,  are  altogether  insupportable  in  modem 
autnor^  because  they  have  only  the  effect  of  ain  artiAcial 
monldinesil  It  is  not  sincerity,  it  is  mere  mimicry;  and 
quite  m  the  taste  of  a  modem  nun.  Droidical  stones 
tBould  not  be  used  with  bricks  hot  from  the  baking;  and 
io  the  work  before  us,  we  are  rather  startled  when  We  find 
such  a  medley  of  verbal  anvcbronisnu  ai  "  die"  and 
"  barouche,"  "  whilom«"  and  "  tilbury." 

The  metre,  however,  htu  the-ad  vantage  of  not  belong- 
ing to  any  particular  age,  nation  nor  language.  Many 
lines,  indeed,  are  of  such  peculiar  construction,  that  a 
jingle  at  the  end,  is  the  only  point  they  possess  in  common 
with  acknowledged  metre. 

But  these  innovations  or  rather  revivals,  are  the  taste 
of  the  day.  To  make  poetry,  whose  fetters  are  her  orna- 
neat,  rove  wild  without  a  suackle;  to  Aurow  her  young 
bloom  with  obsolete  wrinkles,  to  trick  her  out  in  ikrdmgtde 
and  ruff,  and  distort  her  natural  movotents  into  the  »>b- 
ble  of  antiquated  afirctation — this  b  the  manner  io  "which 
the  poor  guA  is  now-a-days  broiwkt  up,  and  thu  must 
still. continue  to  be  the  manner,  tul  some  other  age  shall 
draw  its  pen  against  our  modem  writers ;  just  as  our  mo- 
dem Critics  have  done  against  a  Pope,  a  Diyden  and  a 
Gray. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


NIGHT. 
Mew  scarce  «  gHmMiniK  ray  «f  Hgbt 
B«Mns  en  the  sable  brow  of  Night; 
Save  where,  •mid'  tiM  learinf  cloods. 
The  Moon  her  silver  bow  nnshroad* ; 
And  iheds  a  wan  and  tiamient  gleui 
Upon- the  dim  diieover'd  stream.  - 
Mo  boiy  edw  wakes  the  pliia. 
Where  Peace  and  awfiil  SUenoe  reign  : 
At  reet,  beneath  the  friendly  shade, 
The  wary  race  of  man  is  laid; 
And  Sleep,  dowoidhig  soft  and  Idail, 
Wtth  glowing  viaioas  MoOse  tteaisl. 


W.C 


THE  FLOWER  OF  LOVE. 

(raoM    MCLiacovBT.) 
Tis  said  the  rose  is  Love's  own  flower, . 

It*  blush  so  bright,  its  thorns  so  ■ 
And  winter  on  its  bloom  has  power, 

Bot  has  not  on  its  sweclaes*  any. 
For  thoDgfa  yonng  love's  etbemtl  rose 

Will  droop  on  age's  wintry  besom, 
Yet  still  iu  faded  leaves  disclose 

The  ftagiance  oF  their  earliest  blossom. 
But  ah !  the  ftagrsnec  lingering  there 

Is  like  the  sweets  that  moemAd  daty 
Bestows  with  sadly'^oothing  rare. 

To  deck  the  grave  of  bloom  and  beanty. 
For  when  its  leaves  are  •hrank  and  dry,   . 

Its  blush  extinct,  to  kindle  never. 
That  fragrance  is  bnt  Memory's  sipi, 

That  breathes  of  plcaseres  past  for  ever. 
Why  did  not  love  the  amaranth  cheese,. 

That  bears  no  thorns,  apd  cannot  perish  } 
Alas  I  no  sweets  its  flowers  diflfase. 

And  only  tweets  Love's  life  can  cherUL 
Bnt  be  the  rote  and  amaranth  twiaed, 

And  Love,  their  mingled  powers  aasaming, 
Shall  ronad  his  brows  a  chaplet  bind. 

For  ever  sweet,  for  ever  moming. 


FINE  ARTS. 
PAINTING. 

A  DICTIDKART  OF  SPANISH  PAIMTEBS,   BT  U.  P.  QUn.UST. 

Doss  Spain  possess  a  School  of  Paintinje?  The  learned  CAb- 
noiseur,  M.  de  Burtio,  in  his  excellent  iWatite  on  tkt  KrUm- 
ledge  neeeuaryfor  an  Amateur  t^  Pictures,  decides  in  the  nega- 
tive, **  coBsideriog  that  in  order  to  form  a  School  it  is  requi- 
site that  the  style  of  a  great  number  of  masters  should  be  dis- 
liiiguished  by  some  particular  character."  It  is  somewhat  too 
severe  to  require  with  Mr.  Burtin,  that  a  School  shoidd  neces- 
sarily possess  an  ori^nal  character;  it  is  sufficient  that  it  lias 
giveu  birth  to  a  certam  number  of  masters  who  may  be  com*, 
pared  to  those  whom  Europe  acknowledges  to  be  princes  of  the 
Art. 

Spain,  judcrd  according  to  this  principle,  may  boldly  chuni 
tlie  honour  of  possessing  a  School  of  Painting.  Our  amateurs 
are  scarcely  acquainted  with  any  other  master  than  MuriUo, 
who  is  the  more  deserving  of  the  title  of  great  man,  nnce  with- 
out ever  having  visited  Italy,  he  acquired  his  excellent  style  of 
drawing  and  colouring  from  a  close  observance  of  nature.  Ve- 
lasquez, thou£[h  better  educated,  was  equally  attached  to  a 
rigorous  imitation  of  nature,  and  in  some  particulars  has  even 
surpassed  Murillo. 

'The  character  which  these  two  great  men  have  given  to  the 
Spanish  School  of  Punting,  consists  in  a  scrapulous  and  inge- 
nious imitation  of  nature,  combined  with  vigorous  and  harmo- 
nious colouring,  and  a  taste  for  design  more  correct  and  deli- 
cate than  that  of  the  Dutch,  and  lus  ideal  than  that  of  the 
Italian  masters.  This  character  is  apparent  in  the  works  of 
all  the  principal  Spanish  Painters. 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  conceraing  the  Spa- 
nish School  of  Painting,  the  useful  researches  of  H.  Qnillie^ 
and  the  real  merit  of  his  work,  considered  as  a  Manual  for 
Amateurs  and  Artists,  will  no  doubt  find  their  due  appreci- 
ation. 

M.  Quilliet,  however,  is  not  a  very  practised  writer;  his  ani- 
mated but  incorrect  style  is  freqtieudy  spoiled  by  disorder  and 
obscurity.  He  borrows  from  Artists  espressioos  which  he 
otneht  rather  to  have  rendered  by  paraphrases.  For  instance,^ 
a  Fainter  who  successftiliy  imitates  flesh,  hair,  vans,  &c.  is 
according  to  M.  Quilliet,  a  gretit  naturalitt !  This  work  is  not- 
withstanding extremely  interesting  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  facts  and  anecdotes  which  it  contains. 

We  may  here  observe^  that  several  of  the  Kin^  and  Gran- 
deeaof  Spain  have  earned  their  admiration  of  Punting  a^  far 
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tt  to  become  good  ArtisU  thetnwive*.  One  of  the  descen 
dants  of  the  Eaperor  Montezuma  holds  the  first  rank  among 
these  amateurs.  Philip  JV.,  who  was  a  weak  monarch,  not 
«a^  aSiided  particular  attention  to  Artists,  but  has  Icn  be- 
luad  him  several  estimable  pictures.  The  Infante  Don  da- 
briel  de  Bourboo,  the  author  of  a  translation  of  Sallust,  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  of  Painting  two  beautiful  studies  of  the 
Apoailes,  and  on  being  invited  to  receive  the  title  of  Academi- 
cian, be  being  the  Toungest,  modestiv  seated  himself  in  the 
wvest  place.  The  generosiQr  with  which  the  Spanish  Clergy 
enoouraged  painting,  and  all  they  did  to  confier  personal  honour 
on  great  Artists,  is  not  generally  known.  Many  Spanish  Pun^ 
er*  were  Caaens  at  the  period  of  their  death.  Tne  register  of 
deaths  kept  by  the  Cathedral  of  Cordova  says:  "Ontbe  Mth 
•f  July  1608,  died  Signer  Paul  de  Cespedes,  Canon  of  this 
holy  Church  of  Cordova.  The  Canons  will  repeat  two  masses 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  this  illustrious  pamter  and  archi- 
tect, whose  great  talents  have  ennobled  our  Spain." 

Tliat  original  and  romantic  character  which  is  the  common 
inheriUnce  of  artists,  assumes  among  the  Spanish  painters  all 
the  chivalrie  sraodeur  which  beloncs  to  their  nation. 

Ribalta,  when  very  young,  stuoied  the  principles  of  art  at 
Valencia.  Here  be  became  enamoured  of  his  master's  daughter. 
H*  demanded  her  in  marriage,  but  was  refused  on  the  ground 
of  want  of  talent  in  his  profession.  lUbalta  received  from  his 
mistress  a  promise  that  she  would  wait  four  years  until  be  re- 
turned fnxu  Italy,  whither  he  wished  to  proceed  for  the  sake  of 
finishing  bis  studies.  He  departed,  and  carefully  studied  R»- 
phael,  the  Cartaccis,  and  in  particular  Sebastian  del  Piombo. 
At  the  fixed  time  he  returned  to  his  native  country  with  matu- 
rity of  talent.  He  presented  himself  in  the  study  of  his  mis- 
tress's fiitber:  having  found  ou  the  easel  a  subject  aJready 
sketched,  be  finished  it  and  withdrew.  His  master  on  returning 
being  astonished  at  the  beauty  of  this  rapid  work,  said  to  hu 
daughter,  "  Here  is  an  artist  whom  I  would  have  you  marry 
much  rather  than  that  miserable  Ribalta."  •*  My  fatlier.*  re- 
plied she,  "it  U  Ribalta  himself." 

Velasquet  painted  Admiral  Pareja  at  the  moment  when  this 
seaman  was  receiving  orders  to  set  sail.  The  resemblance  of 
the  portrut  was  exaa  in  the  extreme.  Philip  IV.,  pretending 
that  he  fancied  the  Admiral  to  be  presen^  addressed  the  fot 
lowing  words  to  the  portrait:  «  How  Pareja;  are  you  not  off 
yet?*  And  then  turning  towards  the  painter,  said  with  infinite 
grace,  "Velasquez,  you  have  deceived  me." 

The  wit  of  the  Castilians,  who  are  so  celebrated  for  grave 
manners,  is  singularly  exercised  m  laconic  jokes  and  sarcasms. 
No  nation  possesses  so  many  satirical  proverbs ;  none  is  so 
ready  in  the  invention  of  nick-names  to  mortify  folly  or  vice. 
M.  Quilliet  miKbt  probably  have  collected  a  far  greater  number 
of  bons  mots,  bad  he  not  been  fearful  of  swellitig  his  volume  to 
toolarMasize. 

The  Spaniards  are  particularly  fond  of  those  little  marvellous 
tales  with  which  the  imacination  of  the  Greeks  has  embellished 
andent  history.  Velea  de  Ardnialag,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Animals  useful  in  Medicine,  relates  the  following  anecdote : 
♦•  A  superb  bearded  eagle  havine  been  caught  anJ  brought 
alive  to  the  Court,  PhiUp  II.  ordered  Pantoja  de  la  Cruz  to 
punt  it.  The  artist  succeeded  so  well,  and  produced  a  picture 
so  full  of  illusion,  that  the  eagle  himself  being  deceived  darted 
forward  to  combat  with  his  imaginary  adversary,  according  to 
the  custom  of  these  animals,  l^e  eagle  was  so  impetuous  in 
the  attack,  that  no  efifbrts  could  oppose  him,  and  he  tore  the 
picture  in  pieces." 

SCULPTURE. 

THE  VmETIAX    BOKSES. 

The  art  of  workine  in  brass  for  bronze)  and  copper,  was  very 
apdent  in  Greece.  Plinv  speaks  of  360  statuariei^  and  affirms 
that  LysimMis  alone  made  1500  works  of  this  description.  Tne 
number  or  such  works  must,  therefore,  have  been  immense. 
In  the  time  ofVespaskn,  Rhodes  had  still  3000  brazen  statues ; 
and  many  Qrecian  cities  possessed  nearly  an  eqoal  number. 


Among  these  monuments,  the  most  remarkable  were  the  trium- 
phal tan  dmwn  by  fonr  horses.  They  were  frequentiy  dedi^ 
cated  to  the  gods,  and  constituted  one  of  the  finest  ornaments 
of  the  public  bmloings.  Time  and  avarice  have  spared  none 
of  them.  The  remains  of  that  which  adorned  the  theatre  at 
Herculaneum  have  been  ruined  by  the  most  blameable  neg- 
ligence, so  that  onlv  one  horse  now  icmaiiu  of  it,  part  of 
which  too  is  of  mooem  ^e,  and  ill-joined  with  the  antique. 
The  four  horses  of  gilt  copper,  whi^b  adorn  the  principal  church 
at  Venice,  are,  therefore,  one  of  Uie  most  valuable  remains  of 
antiauity.  Ha^ng  been  conveyed  to  Paris,  some  years  back, 
by  tne  right  of  the  strongest,  thqr  have  been  restored,  by  a 
luster  exercise  of  the  same  right,  to  their  old  place,  which  they 
bad  occupied  for  six  centuries.  Their  return  baa  excited  tlie 
attention  of  the  Italian  liteiati,  and  of  tome  men  of  letters  of 
other  nations.  Count  Leopold  Cicognara  published  an  essay 
last  year,  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  these  horses  are 
not  of  Greek  origin,  but  were  madeat  Rome,  under  Nero.  He 
has  adduced  various  reasons  for  this  opinion,  which,  however, 
have  been  strenuously  combated  by  two  writers  of  great  emi- 
nence. The  one^  is  Mr.  A.W.Schlegel;  and  the  other,  Mr. 
Andrea  Mustosidi,  a  learned  Corcyreau,  well  known  bv  several 
works,  and  the  discoveiy  of  a  valuable  frazment  of  Isecrates. 
Mr.  Scblegel,  after  a  careful  examination  ofCount  Cicognara's 
arguments  condodes,  that  though  tbev  cannot  be  proved  to 
be,  the  work  of  Lysippus,  because  no  authenticated  productien 
of  that  artist  is  extant,  yet  tlie  o]Mnion  ascribing  them  to  him 
is  not  so  absurd  as  has  been  represented,  and  he  thinks  be  has 
shown  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  this  invaluable  work,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  now  existing,  is  by  some  distinguisbed 
artist,  a  contemporary  of  Alexancter  the  Great,  or  of  one  of  bis 
immediate  successors. 

Mr.  Mustoxidi  treats  bis  subject  in  anliiftorical  Kght,  and 
seems  to  have  proved  that  theae  are  the  horses  brought  from 
the  Island  of  Chios^  by  Tbeodosius  the  younger,  to  Mom  his 
capital ;  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  his  government,  after  the 
euthqinke  in  447 ;  and  that  they  were  made  while  Chios 
(where  they  were  found)  was  at  the  summit  of  prosperity,  and 
may,  tbeiefbre,  be  about  twenty-two  centuries  <rid.  It  seems 
that  one  of  these  horses  weighs  1750  Venetian  pounds,  and' 
that  the  thickness  of  the  metafnowhere  exceeds  three  lines ! 

SCULPTURE  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  Chevalier  Cicocnara  has  publisbed  the  second  volume ' 
of  his  magnificent  work. "  Storia  oella  Scultiira,  dal  suo  inorgi- 
mento  in  Italia  sino  al  secolo  decimo  nono;" '   intended  as  a 
continuation  of^e  works  of  Winckelroan,  and  D'Agincowt. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  first  book,  the  author  compares 
the  forms  oT  dress,  and  the  costume  of  aotiqiiiiy,  with  the  ca- 
prices of  modern  msbion.  He  thinks  that  painting,  and  slitt 
more  sculpture,  should  refuse  obedience  to  these  caprices :  and 
^t  even  amongst  the  ancients  the  arttdkl  not  submit  to  a  faith- 
ful obsovance  of  the  costume  as  in  vonie;  but  that  thqr  had  a 
costume  of  their  own,  recogniriifg  no  ouier  ktw  of  imitation  than 
that  of  pleasing.  He  thinks  tMt  the  imitation  of  the  beauti- 
ful being  common  to  all  nations  and  all  ages,  there  must  con- 
sequentfy  be  a  universal  costume  of  the  beautiful ;  and  this 
theory  leids  him  to  consider  the  fiibles  of  antiquity,  and  my- 
thologictd  and  allegorical  pertonages^  as  the  propertv  of  the 
arts,  which  should  i^ipertam  to  all  the  countries  which  culti- 
vate them. 

It  would  be  impoasible  to  fblkMr  the  historian  in  his  re- 
searches concerning  the  fiMinders  of  the  principal  cathedrals  in 
Italy,  and  the  artisU  who  assisted  in  erecting  them.  Every 
where  an  impartial  and  jndidous  criticism  dispels  the  darkness 
of  those  remote  ages,  and  combau  Mse  or  groundloM  opinious. 
Jeak>us  of  the  honor  of  bit  countrymen,  he  shows  tha»  thei:e  is 
no  proof  that  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  at  Veuce,  was  butit  bgc 


■  The  History  of  Modem  Sculpture  from  its  revival  in  Italy, 
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artists  from  Coiibtantinople ;  or  that  Italy  had  not  as  good 
architects  as  the  Empire  oi  the  East,  which  was  then  approach- 
ing its  end.  lie  victoriously  pruves  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion 
mainiained  by  all  writer:!  np  to  this  time,  ttifct  the  Cathedral  of 
Pisa  was  the  work  of  a  Greek  artist ;  and  shows  bow  a  half- 
effaced  inscripliun  has  caused  this  error.  The  cathedrals  of 
Sienna  and  Orvieto,  the  churches  of  Padua,  and  the  cathedral 
of  Milan,  are  rich  mines  for  the  bbtory  of  modern  art,  and  par- 
ticularly show  the  difference  between  the  Gothic  style  of  Italy 
and  that  of  other  countries.  The  author,  after  having;  reviewed 
the  great  churches  of  Bologna,  gives  (he  history  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  from  the  foundation  of  the  auci^nt  cathedral  to  the 
completion  of  the  present  iiuinense  edifice.  This  brings  him 
to  the  17th  century,  when  architecture  and  sculpture  were 
almost  at  their  fourth  period,  which,  in  the  author's  system,  is 
that  of  corruption  of  taste. 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  ofa  mure 
detailed  account  of  this  most  important  work,  which,  though 
published  before  we  commenced  our  labors,  we  have  thuugnt 
It  our  duty  to  notice,  as  we  cannot  learn  that  it  is  know^  in 
Eneland.  We  can  assure  artists  and  amateurs  that  they  will 
find  in  it  a  rich  mine  of  the  most  interesting  and  novel  inform- 
ation. We  shall  not  fail  to  notice  the  third  and  last  volume, 
as  soon  as  publtsbcil. 

COSTUME. 

ON   THE  COMPOSITION   OF  .COLOUBS  FOB  FEMALE  DBtSS. 

Mr.  Editor, — There  is  nothing  which  contributes  more  to 
the  appearance  of  an  elegant  female,  than  the  taste  displayed 
in  the  choice  of  the  colours,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  ner 
dress.  The  reason  is  obvious:  with  taste  in  dress,  we  always 
associate  tlie  pleasing  idea  of  a  cultivated  mind.  Indeed, 
where  the  mind  is  uncultivated,  the  taste  is,  necessarily,  de- 
fective, because  external  objects  possess  no  real  beauty  in  them- 
selves ;  if  they  did,  they  would  appear  equally  beautiful  to  all : 
instead  of  whtcb,  we 'find  the  vukar,  in  geperal,  better  pleased 
with  the  most  gaudy  contrasts  than  with  the  most  beautiful 
arrancemeuts  uf  the  skilful  colourist. 

ia.  the  composition  of  colours  for  dress,  there  ought  to  be  one 
predominating  colour  to  which  the  rest  should  be  subordinate. 
To  the  predominating  colour  the  subordinate  ones  should  bear 
a  relation,  similar  to  that  between  the  fundamental  or  key  note, 
and  the  series  of  souods  constituting  a  musical  composition. 
And  as,  in  a  piece  of  music,  there  is  a  relation  between  the 
successive  sounds  or  notes,  so  in  dress  the  subordinate  colours 
sliould  be  in  harmony  with  each  other.  The  power  of  per- 
ceiving this  relation  of  colour*  constitutes  the  faculty  called 
taste  in  colouring. 

The  choice  of  th«  predominating  colour  will  be  indicated  by 
the  situation,  the  age,  the  form,  and  the  complexion  of  the 
wean  r.  For  instance,  the  colunr  "  which  would  be  beautiful 
in  the  dress  of  a  Prince,  would  be  ridiculous  in  the  dfes*  of  a 
peasant.  We  expect  gay  cok>urs  in  the  dress  of  youth,  and 
sober  and  temperate  colours  in  the  dreas  of  age."  '  And  the 
colours  adapted  to  a  fair  coin|»iexion  would  ill  accord  with  thai 
of  the  pretty  brunette. 
•  As  painters — 

"  Permit  not  two  conspieuous  lights  to  shine 
With  rival  radiance  in  the  same  design."  * 
So  in  dress,  one:  half  of  the  body  should  nevisr  be  distinguished 
by  one  colour,  and  the  other  by  another.  Whatever  divides 
the  attention,  diminishes  the  beauty  of  the  object ;  *ad  though 
each  part,  taken  separately,  might  appear  beautiful,  yei.as  a 
whole,  the  effect  would  be  deslroyeo.  Were  each  particular 
jitnb  differently  coloured,  the  effect  would  be  ridiculoue.  "  It 
i«  in  this  way,"  observes  Mr.  Aliaon,  "  that  mountebanks  are 
dressed,  and  it  never  fails  to  produce  the  effect  that  is  intended 
by  it,  to  excite  the  mirth  and  ridicule  of  the  common  people." 

With  respect  to  the  variety  of  culoius  which  Oiay  be  iutro- 

.    '  Alison's  Euwt  «a  <*«  Naturf  and  Printiflu  ^  Ta$te.  V.  ii. 
*  Mason's  Du  f resnoy. 


duced  in  dress,  much  depends  on  the  expression  of  the  pre- 
dominating  colour.  If  it  be  rich,  the  subordinate  colours 
should  have  little  variety.  If  grave  or  solemn,  thev  shotild 
have  less.  Delicate  colours  require  to  be  st^portea  and  en- 
livened, and,  therefore,  are  best  relieved  bv  contrast ;  but  the 
contrast  should  not  be  so  strong  as  to  equal  the  colour  it  i|  in- 
tended  to  relieve,  for  it  then  becomes  opposition,  which  should 
alwavs  be  avoided.  Contrast,  skilfully  manage)^  gives  force 
and  lustre  to  the  colour  relieved,  while  opposition  destroys  its 
effect.  Gay  or  cheerfiil  colours  admit  of  a  greater  ptoportioa 
of  variety. 

In  the  composition  of  the  subordinate  colourc,  there  ii 
another  maxim  of  Du  Fresnoy's,  which  applies  as  ^1  to  the 
arrangement  of  colours  in  dress  as  in  palntmg — 

"  Forbid  two  hostile  colours  close  to  meet. 
And  win  with  middle  tints  their  union  sweet." 

People  of  inferior  taste,  seldoip  have  anv  notion  of  suiting; 
the  colours  of  the  different  parts  of  their  dress  to  each  other; 
and,  indeed,  with  persons  of  taste,  in  general,  it  appears  rather 
to  be  the  result  ot  observation  and  experience  of  the  effects  of 
particular  dresses,  than  of  any  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
colouring.  A  habitual  attention  to  the  works  of  nature,  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  means  of  acquiring  that  correctness  of  eye^ 
which  will  revolt  at  discordant  colours,  as  a  musical  ear  revolts 

at  discordant  sounds Harmony  of  colouring  might  be  studied 

with  much  advantage  in  the  Flower  Garden.  Beautiful  Nature 
seldom,  if  ever,  errs  antinst  its  laws.  The  vast  variety  of 
kindred  hues,  which  deficately  mix'  and  blend  with  «tch  other 
in  her  productions,  offer  many  instructive  examples  in  the  art 
of  arranging  colours ;  but  of  all  natural  objects,  the  spleijdid 
rainbow  is  the  finest  illustration  of  the  principles  of  colouring, 
In  many  mineral  bodies,  the  harmony  of  the  colour^  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  AntI,  as  if  Nature  wished  to  compensate  fur 
the  disagreeable  sensation  we  always  feel  when  we  see  natural 
bodies  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  she  uniformly  clothes  them 
in  the  richest  colours,  the  gradations  and  succession  of  which 
are  beautiful  beyond  description. 

I  should  be  glad  if  some  abler  writer  could  be  induced  to 
consider  the  su^ect,  as  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  attention. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.  T.  TREDGOLD. 

*,*  We  regret  that  this  very  interesting  paper  has  been  so 
late  of  insertion.  Mr.  Tredgold'f  future  communications  shall 
meet  with  prompter  attention.  May.  we  suggest  to  him  th^ 
very  important  subject  of  the  adaptation  of  particular  colours 
to  particular  a)mplexions? 


THE  DRAMA. 


THE    ITALIAN    OFEBA,   KING  S  TUEATEE. 

On  Saturday  last  JLa  MoUnara,  a  comic  Opera  composed  by 
Paesiello,  was  produced  at  this  Theatre ;  not  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country,  as  we  had  stated  in  a  former  number,  but  for 
the  first  time,  af^er  a  lapse  of  fourteen  years.  The  incidents 
and  dramatic  situations  which  form  the  slight^  plot  of  this 
Opera,  arc  strung  together  in  a  natural  way,  a  spirit  of  cheer- 
ful naiveti,  richly  tinged  by  comic  humour,  commands  the 
attentiun  of  the  audience  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  easy 
aqd  frequently  droll  language,  truly  Neapoliuu,  is  eminently 
calculated  to  augment  this  favorable  impression. 

With  these  advantages,  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  sur- 
prize, if  La  Mulioara,  under  the  bauds  of  Paiisiello,  the  Thom- 
son of  composers,  had  failed  ufbecorainK  one  of  the  best  comic 
Operas  on  the  stage.  Many  of  iu  meFudies  have  lone  been 
favorites  with  the  musical  public  of  England,  and  indeed  of  all 
Europe :  they  are  replete  with  the  most  enchanting  simplicity, 
they  are  nature  and  sweetness  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
comic  songs  are  equally  models  of  humorous  composition : 
would  ih^  were  used  as  such  by  our  English  composers !  and 
we  shoiikf  soon  cease  to  be  disgusted  bv  the  vulgar  }  gallopers. 
brawled  off,  with  a  quantum  sufficit  of  grinning  pauses,  in  all 
our  toi  iitant  English  Opeias,    Comic  songs  are  by  no  means 
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the  easiest  compositions ;  Mozart  himself  can  boast  of  but  few 
^ppy  efforts  in  that  line> 

Although  the-  general  -complexion  of  the  music  in  La  Moli- 
nara  is,  as  it  shouid  be,  pf  a  light  cast,  it  nevertheless  contain-- 
sufficient  evidence  of  science  to  convince  the  Connoisseur  that 
wbete  it  does  vol  smell  of  the  lamp,  it  is  not  for  want  of  oil. 
Operas  an  not  composed  for  professors  alone;  in  Italy,  above 
all,  they  are  written  to  please  the  population  at  large,  from 
thtf  acciimplished  amnteur  down  to  the  mechanic,  wnose  ear 
ia  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  ^ood  music— It 
has  of  late  become  fashionable  to  decry  inducriminately  the 
best  musical  productions  of  the  Italian  School.  This  we  con- 
sider not  only  as  indicative  of  a  want  of  good  taste,  but  as  a 
pieoe  of  ingratitude  towards  a  country  from  which,  as  in  the 
other  Fine  Arts,  we  have  derived,  either  at  first  or  second  hand, 
the  greatest  portion  of  our  musical  treasures.  Few  singers 
aad  as  few  composers  have  arrivMl  at  any  eminence  in  tiieir 
jMofessipn  without  nwing-  that  eminence  to  the  fostering  hand 
of  the  land  of  harmony.  Mozart  himself  became  Mozart  only 
by  his  stay  in  Italy;  it  was  there  that  the  sjiark  of  his  trans- 
cendant  genius  was  lighted  into  a  flame,  the  ardent  fire  ot 
which  consumed  itselfat  a  time  when  admiring  Europe  bad 
scarcely  beheld  its  transient  lustre. 

After  this  digression,  it  remains  for  us  to  enter  as  concisely 
M  possible  iOn  the  merits  of  the  representation  of  the  Opera 
wbicb  gave  rise  to  the  above  remarks.  And  here  we  have  the 
plMsing  task  to  state  that  the  performance  of  La  Molinara  has 
MOD  tM  means  of  introducing  once  more  on  the  stage  of  the 
King's  Theatre  a  proper  Bum,  a  character,  which,  however 
essential  in  comic  Operas,  bad,  for  many  years  past,  been 
scarcely  known  on  those  boards.  And  what  was  more  surpriz- 
ing to  us,  this  Buffo  is  the  same  gentleman,  who  in  Figaro 
performed  the  part  of  the  Count  with  a  dignified  deportment 
and  action,  which  aflForded  the  l)est  grounds  for  supposing  that 
to  be  the  exclusive  walk  of  his  profeMion.  We  allude  to 
Signor  Ambrogetti.  His  representation  of  the  Old  Governor, 
Dm  Rotpaiimt,  in  T.a  Molinara  was  so  unique,  that  neither  the 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  with  a  great  part  of  the 
auoience,  nor  the  etiquette  of  the  bouse,  proved  a  bar  to  the 
unrestrained  exercise  of  the  risible  faculties  of  the  audience. 
In  the  muscular  play  of  his  countenasce  he  equalled  the  best 
performers  the  British  stage  can  boast  of,  and  mure  than  once 
he  strongly  reminded  us  of  the  famous  Neapolitan  Buffo,  Ca- 
saciello.  In  the  Duet  with  Naldi  he  was  inimitable,  and  his 
comic  talents  appeared  to  still  gieatar  advantage  in  the  hidic- 
roos  song  io  the  Sd  Act ■%€  hoda  diria  avrti  moltopiatert,  which, 
considering  the  exertion  it  requited,  it  was  cruel  to  make  him 
sing  over  again.  His  points  and  by-play,  too,  were  such  as  to 
proclaim  him  a  consummate  master  in  low  comedy.  Add  to 
this,  his  full  bodied  voice,  and  his  talents  as  a  musician ;  and 
then  the  value  of  Signor  Ambrogetti  t*  the  establishment  is 
easily  apprcciared. 

Mr.  Naidi  did  his  best  in  the  character  of  the  nota^  Pitto- 
fato,  but  neither  his  comic  hnmour,  miaint  and  formal  as  it  is, 
nor  his  voice,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  were  of  a  description  to 
stand  comparison  with  the  above-mentioned  formidable  rival. 
In  the  musical  efforts  of  Mr.  Naldi,  allowing  even  for  physical 
waste,  we  observe  more  and  more  an  uhpardunable  womckalaMci. 
He  oftener  speaks  than  sings,  and  in  his  Recitativos  we  seldom 
know  in  what  key  he  means  to  be,  till  Mr.  Dragonetti's  chord 
on  the  dotible  bass  conveys  to  us  the  desired  information. 
Another  species  of  liberty  Mr.  Naldi  is  in  the  frequent  habit 
of  taking  with  his  own  langiage:  H«  delight*  in  addinff  a  syl- 
lable more  to  a  word,  than  it  has  with  every  body  (Im  :  as 
fadetrone  for  padrone,  tft.  ' 

Madame  Fodor,in  the  principal  character  of  the  Opera,  Jte- 
dbcfina,  satisfied  the  expectations  of  her  most  deroted  admirers. 
Asan  BctFias,  she  gave  to  the  part  all  the  rustic  innocence,  and 
occasionally  too  the  archupss,  which  it  deiaaoded;  tnd  her 
songs  flowad  with  that  mellowness  of  intonatipn,  rhMMwrss  of 
ttzprMsion  and  correctness  of  execntion,  which  at  all  times  dis- 
lii^iuish  her  voieal  exertions.    This  was  particularly  the  case 


in  the  airs  "  La  RacMina"  (  «  Whither  my  love"^  and  "  net 
cuor  non  piu  mi  unto"  (  "  Hope  told  a  flattering  tale^  to  the 
latter  of  which  she  appended  a  very  tasteful  variation,  wbich 
pleased  us  quite  as  much  as  the  more  brilliai^t  efforts  of  Cata- 
lani  on  the  same  air. 

Sienor  Begrez  sane*  the  tenor  part  of  Don  Calloandro  with 
much  taste  and  feeSag,  and  acted  it  well. — Miss  Mori  per- 
formed the  Baroness  in  a  spirited  manner,  and  her  «x«rti<itis 
to  gain  applause  were  highly  successful;  especially  in  the  air 
"  Se  vedcne  quota  euare,"  which  she  sang  witn  consuterable  vo- 
lubility of  e^eution,  quite  alit  bravura.  This  lady  improves 
rapidly ;  she  has  still  to  cultivate  her  lower  notes ;  and  an  or- 
ganic defect  in  elotution,  magr  also,  we  think,  be  subdued  by 
strenuous  application. 

To  put  Miss  Tree  into  any  but  chorus  parts  is  doing  nt>  ad- 
vice ui  her  or  the  audience. 

We  think  it  right  to  draw  the  manager's  attention  to  the 
books  of  the  Opera  which  are  distributed  to  the  audience.  The 
original  is  generally  disfigured  by  numerous  typogiapiucal 
mistakes,  and  the  translatiou  extremely  slovenly  ana  erroneous, 
frequently  quite  contrary  to' the  sense.  The  poetical  versians, 
too,  might  well  be  dispensed  with. 

DRURY  LANE.— MANUEL. 
Tde  Managers  of  Drury  Lane,  with  a  laudable  e6brt  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  drama,  and  provide  for  the  public 
gratification,  brought  out,  on  Saturday  last,  a  new  tragedy, 
callctl  "  Manuel,"  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Malurin,  the  author  of 
"  Bertram."  I'he  wars  between  the  Moors  and  Spaniards  have 
furnished  the  story,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  Spain.  -De  Zelos, 
an  indigent  and  envious  relation  of  Manuel  Couitt  Valdi,  ap- 
pears in  the  first  scene,  in  a  malignant  soliloquy,  occasioned 
by  the  recent  triumphs  of  the  Count's  only  son,  Alonzo,  who . 
had  signalized  his  valor  at  the_  battle  of  Tolosa,  and  saved  Cor- 
dova from  the  Moors.  A  festival  is  prepared  at  Manuel's  cas- 
tle, to  celebrate  the  young  hero's  return,  to  which  among  tJie 
noble  guests,  De  Zelos,  his  son  Torresmond,  aad  his  daughter 
Zimena,  are  invited.  Alonzu's  Page  arrives  and  informs  them' 
that  his  Master  had  taken  the  forest-roail  home.  An  alarm 
ensues,  and  news  is  brought  that  bis  favorite  war-horse  has 
returned  without  his  rider,  with  his  bnikeii  lance,  and  stainsof 
blood  on  his  saddle.  Manuel,  upon  the  surmise  of  afsassina- 
tion,  franticly  charges  De  Zelos  with  the  murder,  without  any 
evidence  but  a  general  surmise  in  his  mind.  He  insists 
upon  bringing  his  suspected  kinsman,  who  is  now  heir  to  his 
fortune,  to  trial.  Mendizabel,  the  Jutiitia,  on  this  change  of  ' 
fortune,  leans  ia  favor  of  the  accused,  and  becomes  a  suitor  of 
his  daughter,  who  was  secretly  betrothed  to  Alunzo.  There 
being  no  proof  of  guilt,  De  Zelos  is  aconitted.  He  next  clears 
himself  by  an  oath ;  but  Manuel  madly  grapples  with  him, 
and  calls  upon  him  to  confess  liis  guilt,  or  swear  to  his  inno- 
cence upon  the  bier  of  his  son ;  which,  by  a  strange  incongrui- 
ty, is  borne  into  the  Hall  uf  Justice,  by  the  compauious  of 
Alonzo's  victories,  on  its  way  to  the  tombs  of  his  illustrious  an- 
cestors. DeZelos  isseized  with  atremor,  aiid  while  he  faulters,. 
his  son  Torresmond,  having  without  any  known  cause  a  sus- 
picion of  his  father's  guilt,  rushes  in,  and  pi  events  his  pronoun- 
cing what  he  feared  must  be  a  perjury  meritius  eternal  perdi- 
tion. .  The  accused,  although  formally  aeouitteo,  demands  the 
trial  by  combat  to  clear  his  honor,  and  calls  on  his  so»  Torres- 
mond to  appear  as  bis  champion.  His  son,  in  hesitating  to 
accept  the  office,  betrays  bis  suspicions;  but,  without  any  satis- 
factory evideooe,  is  convinced  of  his  lather's  innocence;  and 
on  being  branded  by  bim  with  the  epithet  "  cowaid,"  under- 
takes the  fight,  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  entreaties  of 
Victoria,  ths  dsu|hter  of  Manuel,  by  whom  hb  levt  is  retnnied. 
In  a  view  uf  a  rocky  cave  upon  the  sea  shore,  a  boat  is  seen, 
with  two  Ruffians  and  a  Moor.  The  remorseful  eapressiona 
of  the  latter  divulge  the  secret  of  his  having  been  recently 
bribed  to  commita  murder  by  a  person  whose  name  be  does  nut 
disclose.  In  the  interim,  the  Justicia  and  the  Nobles,  wlio  sup- 
pert  De  Zelos,  have  determined  tu  banish  Manuel,  and  trans* 
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fer  his  MUt«8  to  hk  suspected  IdnsiiiM),  should  the  isaoe  of 
the  combat  prore  unfkTonble  to  him.  A%  the  appointed  tine, 
Torresmond  appears  in  the  lists,  but  Manuel  is  without  4  cham- 

5 ion.  On  the  sofindins  of  the  last  trumpet,  an  unknown  war^ 
or  enters  on  bis  bebalf,  and  demands  permission  to  6ght  with- 
out raisiBg  his  visor.  The  Judges  otgect  to  this,  as  •  violation 
efthetawsofchivahy;  bat  oa  the  rc<|u«st  of  l>e  Zelos,  who 
thus  needlessly  aodaagera  bis  son,*  it  is  granted.  Torrebmond 
mortally  wounds  his  antagonist.  The  latter,  before  he  is  borne 
off, '  lifn  his  visor  and  discloses  bis  face  to  De  Zelos,  who 
'  starts  with  horror  on  beholding  the  Moor,  formerlj^  introduced 
in  the  cave  on  the  sea-shore.  Sentence  is  pronounced  against 
Manuel,  whose  sudden  frensv,  caused  by  the  murder  of  his  son, 
becomes  settled ;  and  he  is  banished  to  an  ancient  castle,  whi- 
ther he  is  accompanied  by  bis  daughter.  Zimena,  mourning 
the  loss  of  Alonio,  to  escape  the  persecution  of  her  new  suitor, 
Mendizabal,  flies  to  the  same  castle;  and  Manuel,  meeting  twr 
in  his  frenzy,  draws  a  dagger  to  sacrifice  her,  exclaiming,  "  a 
dmmUerJor  a  ton  ;"  but,  on  her  avowing  her  love  for  his  son, 
-embraces  and  blesses  her.  At  Alonzo's  cenotaph,  she  discovers 
the  ^njg  ehampionof  Manuel,  who  confesses  himself  to  be 
the  murderer  of  Alonzo ;  and*  gives  her  a  dagger,  on  the  blade 
of  which  he  tells  her  the  name  af  the  person  who  bribed  him 
to  the  murder  is  engraved.  Before  be  dies,  be  binds  her  by  3 
solemn  oath,  never  to  unsbeath  it  but  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Sinking  with  weakness,  she  gives  it  to  her  brother,  binding 
him  to  fulfil  her  vow.  De  Zelos,  with  Mendizabal,  the  Justizia, 
arrives  at  the  same  castle,  in  pursuit  of  his  daughter,  who  had 
been  traced  thither.  The  former  accuses  Manuel  of  having 
'  secreted  htr.  Torresmond  rushes  in,  exulting  in  the  dagger  as 
the  proof  of  bis  fother's  innocenee.  He  is  ordered  by  the  Justizia 
to  unsbeath  it,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  murderer's 
name.  He  complies,  and  struck  with  shame  and  horror  at 
being  the  instrument  of  his  father's  detection,  stebs  himself. 
De  Zelos  sinks  oppressed  with  guilt,  and  is  seised  by  the  Offi- 
cers of  Justice ;  and  Manuel  diet  with  exclamations  of  triumph, 
that  bis  eUUUttt  enemy  is  on  the  eve  of  an  ignominious  punish- 
ment. 

This  tragedy  is  the  production  of  a  man  of  genius,  and  dis- 
plays with  aingnlar  inequalities  of  expression,  much  vigor  of 
lauguage  and  fervor  of  imagination.  But,  if  the  language  had 
been  in  some  passages  more  gracefully  negligent,  and  the  cha- 
racters and  plot  more  attentively  weighed,  the  author's  success 
on  the  first  night  of  representation  would  have  been  more 
decided.  In  search  of  striking  situation,  he  has,  sometimes, 
so  hx  overlooked  probabilities,  as  to  weaken  the  interests  bt 
the  scene,  and  brnk,  as  it  were,  the  clue  of  his  stor^.  We  do 
not  object  so  muth  to  the  want  of  nuvelqr  in  the  mam  circum- 
stance, the  murder  on  which  the  tra^y  is  founded,  as  to  the 
teeans  by  which  he  has  pat  his  machinery  in  motion.  He  does 
not  want  for  the  skill  of  a  master  in  punting  the  passions;  but, 
by  a  strange  nerieet  in  a  writer  of  his  acknowledged  powers, 
he  calls  forth  tm  'passions  without  a  sufficient  motive,  and 
thereby  checks  the  foil  flow  of  our  sympathies.  We  are  not 
informed  of  any  other  cause  of  enmity  to  his  Kinsman's  family 
in  the  breast  of  De  Zelos,  but  his  own  indigence  and  their  su- 
perior fortune.  There  is  no  prior  affront  given  to  him,  and  no 
Quarrel  between  bim  and  Manuel.  His  son  and  daughter  are 
in  16ve  with  the  son  and  daughter  of  the  Cmint;  ard,  as  we 
are  nottoM  that  the  latter  is  ambitious;  as  4ie  is  an  afiectionate 
fotber,  and  has  no  other  matches  in  view  for  bis  children,  De 
ZekM  bad  a  fair  and  probable  means  of  removing  all  cause  of 
inequaliQr  and  dislike;  by  proposing  a  double  mamage  between 
the  two  branches  of  tlieir  ancient  boose.  If  he  haf  made  this 
propocal  and  met  a  refiisal,  there  would  have  been  some  direct 
ground  for  his  proceeding  to  extremity.  But,  without  any 
attempt  to  remove  the  canse  of  his  dislike  by  a  fair  and  honor- 
able Expedient,  he^  all  at  once,  deviates  from  a  life  of  proUty, 
and  determines  on  the  dangeroas  and  guilty  espedknt  of  muii- 
der.  Why  hedid  not  himself  attempt  the  murder  in  disguise ; 
mh/  the  Moor  should  be  without  a  weapon  of  bis  own  pro- 
curing; and  why  De  ZelM  should  risk  ^  danger  of  discovery. 


and  funush  a  proof  of  his  guilt  by  giving  bis  dagger,  and  espe- 
cially, a  dagger  trith  his  own  name  engraved  uoon  the  blade, 
to  the  mtenoM  murderer;  are  questions  presseo  upon  us  bv 
the  strange  circumstances  of  the  story.  Whf,  again,  Manueir 
without  having  had  any  prior  quarrel  or  suspicion  of  De  Zelos, 
after  having  amicably  mvited  him  to  a  festival,  should^  all  at 
once,  not  only  suspect  bin  of  the  foul  crime  of  murdering  bis 
son,  but  should  carry  bis  naked  suspicion  immediately  iat» 
open  accusation,  and  insist  upon  bis  trial,  without  any  proof 
wiutever  against  him,  is  an  additional  question  of  iinpertance 
to  the  author.  If  Manuel's  suspicion  of  De  Zelos  is  so  little 
accounted  for,  the  horrid  suspicion,  which  Torresmond,  a 
noble  minded  young  man,  as  suddenly  conceives  of  liis  father, 
is  still  more  unaccountable.  It  is  very  diiScult  to  reconcile  us 
to  so  unnatural  a  suspicion;  against  a  father,  toe,  whose  prior 
humanity  and  honor  are  not  in  any  instance  qnetticaed. 
There  is  no  insinuation  from  which  we  can  infier  that  the  indi« 

§ence  of  De  Zelos  had  been  pmduced  by  any  extravagance  or 
ishonorable  conduct  on  his  part.  We  cannot,  therefore,  think 
very  highly  of  a  son,  who  could  so  readily  suspect  his  fiither  of 
an  atrocious  murder.  .  As  a  person  cannot  be.  with  aiw  pro- 
priety, said  to  be  banished,  unless  at  least  to  a  mstwce  of^some 
miles,  we  are  also  at  a  loss  bow  the  Champion,  who  watbofse 
off  mortally  wounded  and  dyinc,  eould  make  his  way  to  tbe 
castle,  to  which  Manuel  is  banished.  If  the  loves  of  the  yoww 
people  had  been  made  more  conspicuous  iB  the  irst  and  second 
acts,  the  interests  might  have  been  better  keut  no.  But  there 
is  a  want  of  business  in  tbe  early  scenes,  and  so  little  mjntmj 
thrown  round  the  story,  that  the  auaience  are  very  early 
enabled  to  anticipate  tbe  leading  features  of  tbe  catastrophe. 
Manuel's  madness  occurs  too  soon.  He  is  ihad  through  three 
acts,  and  loses  his  influencis  proportionally,  as  every  vioteal 
excitement  of  the  passions  must  become  languid,  when  unsea- 
sonably prolonged.  We  have  frankly  adverted  to  these  pointiL 
because  we  consider  them  as  oversights  and  neglects,  not  d*. 
fects  of  genius.  The  favorable  reception,  which  tbe  piece  haa 
met  with  from  the  public,  must  decide  its  cbataeter  011  the 
stage.  Several  of  these  defects  have  been  corrected  since  tbc' 
first  night  of  performance;  and  tbe  author  is  fully  competent 
to  correct  the  remainder.  W.  v. 


TUBATaa  SB   L'onBA  COttlQVC. 

The  RostBKBS ;  a  Cumie  Optn,  in  nree  Aett. 

Whbm  the  good  Saint  Medard,  Bishop  of  Noyon  and  Lord  of 
Salcncy,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  twenty-five  livres  and  a  chaplat 
of  roses,  to  be  awarded  annually,  on  his  birtb-dav,  to  tiie 
wisest  uirl  in  the  village,  he  never  dreamt  that  authors,  who 
might  live  some  thirteen  huodred  years  after  lum,  would  seise 
on  this  event  to  render  it  tbe  subject  of  several  Comic  Opeias. 
The  slightest  reflexion,  however,  inspired  by  the  least  know- 
led^  of  the  human  heart,  (a  species  of  knowledge  which  b 
notill-saited  to  a  Lord  or  a  Bishop,  or  even  to  a«unt,)woukl 
have  led  him  to  foresee  that  tbe  reward  which  be  su|^wsed 
calcalated  to  maintain  the  emulation  of  virtue,  would  excite 
ambition,  envy,  intrigue,  and  hypocrisy,  and  at  length  natu- 
ralise in  the  villaee  tbe  passions  and  the  vices  of  grnt  cities. 
If  we  were  furnished  with  the  secret  history  of  tbe  Kosieres,  we 
should  perhaiw  be  somewhat  astonished  to  find  that  many  of 
these  heroines  of  wisdom  and  virtue  have  obtained  the  rose 
6nly  by  consenting  not  to  deserve  it. 

The  plot  of  this  Opera  is  romantic,  and  somewhat  improba- 
ble.. A  great  and  powerful  Nobleman,  however  disgusted  be, 
might  be  with  the  pleasures  of  a  town  life,  would  never  marry 
a  peasantrgprl,  bis  vassal,  abandoning  to  chance,  or  what  is 
much  the  same,  to  the  caprice  of  a  Seneschal,  the  task  of  de- 
termining his  choice.  The  charms  of  Nauine,  and  the  modest 
virtues  of  Pamela,  sufiicieiitly  aecount  for  their  unexpected 
elevation.  But  the  resolution  of  Count  Edmond,  wbo,  without 
any  motive  for  preieseoce,  witbont  twen  knowing  her  who  waa' 
chosen  m  be  bis  .w)f(^  dettnmnes  to  honour  a  vQlaga^l  with 
his  nama  and  his  hand,  is  a  whimsical  foney,  winch  the  re- 
flecting cbaiactei'  ascribed  to  that  ^obUouo,  renders  the  more. 
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contradictory  ud  inexplicable,  (n  order  to  expiate  bis  MHm, 
and  to  Mgnalixe  his  return  to  wisdom,  tbe  Count  devises  tbe 
Mknring  piece  of  estravacance ; — 

lie  orders  the  Seneschal  of  his  domains  to  assemble  toge- 
ther the  Rosteres  who  have  been  crowned  in  tbe  six  villages 
composing  his  fief;  and  resolves  to  offer  his  heart  and  hand 
to  the  wisest  of  the  wise.  The  Seneschal  has  already  engaged 
the  Count's  beart  fat  six  hundred  livres  dnnuallv,  which  have 
been  promised  him  Iqr  tbe  mother  of  tbe  young  riorette,  should 
he  succeed  in  making  the  choice  of  the  Count  &I1  upon'ber. 
Five  of  the  Bosieres  now  arrive,  escorted  by  their  Baillies.  Tbe 
one  from  the  most  distant  villaee  bas  not  yet  come.  She 
at  length  appears  with  a  Baillie,  who  having  been  raised  to  Ins 
'oiSoe  only  six  months  before,  is  unknown  to  tbe  Seneschal,  to 
whom  he  has  neglected  to  pay  his  respects.  The  little  man- 
oeuvres for  determining  the  choice  of  the  Count,  and  the 
ceremonies  which  follow  and  accompany  the  solemn  examina- 
tion of  the  Rosieres,  then  give  rise  to  several  very  pleasant 
scenes,  interspersed  with  witty  and  spirited  dialogue. 

To  the.  great  satisfaction  of  the  Seneschal,  My  Lord  seems 
to  have  decided  in  &vour  of  Florette,  when  the  sixth  Rosiere 
presents  herself  in  her  turn.  Her  name  is  An^lique,  and  she 
IS  already  upwards  of  twenty ;  a  Rosiert  of  this  age  is  a  kind 
of  prodigy.  The  dignity  and  grace  of  her  air  and  conversation, 
enchaot  tbe  Count,  who  is  completely  the  dupe  of  a  stratagem. 
The  arch  Angelique  is  the  Countess  de  Moitlor,  a  young  and 
rich  widow  whom  the  Count's  &ther  had  fixed  upon  to  be  his 
wife,  and  tbe  Baillie  who  accompanies  her  is  no  other  than 
Captun  Apremont,  tbe  Count's  uncle,  an  old  naval  officer, 
who  u  continually  on  tbe  poiiit  of  discovering  himself  by  his 
oatfat  and  the  impatience  which  be  manifissts  at  the  imperti- 
aence  of  the  Seneschal.  Being  delighted  with  the  sucoesa  of 
bis  stratagem,  he  embraces  her  whom  be  already  regards  as 
bis  niece;  the  Count  and  the  Seneschal  surprise  the  Rosiere 
whibt  receiving  a  kiss.  She  is  sent  back  in  disgrace  to  her 
vilUge. 

Florette  is  now  about  to  triumph;  but  the  Captain  who 
makes  himself  known  without  betraying  tbe  secret  of  the  young 
widow,  pledges  himself  to  prove  to  tne  Count,  that  tM  Ro- 
sieres  are  little  hypocrites  who  have  been  prompted  by  vanity 
and  ambition.  To  tbe  Rosieres,  he  pretends  that  the  Count 
has  set  ofi'  for  Paris,  where  be  is  to  receive  a  wife  from  tbe 
bands  of  tbe  sovereign;  but  to  console  them,  he  declares  bis 
intention  of  marrying  wiih  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  Irancs 
every  Rosiere  who  can  prove  that  she  bas  had  a  lover  (n  at 
least  three  months:  these  proofs  are  very  ea«ly  produced;  and 
tbe  Baillies  who  bad  before  attested  that  they  were  imnoeener 
iti^,  now  himisb  tbem  with  their  certificates. 

Meanwhile,  the  Count  wito  cannot  find  either  at  Court, 
in  Town,  or  in  the  Country,  tbe  woman  whom  his  heart  de- 
sires, stands  a  good  chance  of  remaining  a  bachelor.  Fortu- 
nately the  arrival  of  the  Countess  de  Moulor  is  announced; 
he  recognitea  Angelique;  falls  at  her  feet;  and  six  marriages 
are  celebrated  at  once. 

The  music  of  this  piece,  which  is  by  M.  Hcrold,  will,  to 
those  who  cultivate  the  musical  art,  possess  the  great  merit 
of  a  pure  and  correct  style.  This  merit,  however,  does  not 
strike  the  majority  of  auditors :  fortunately  it  is  not  the  only 
one  which  this  composition  presents:  grace,  facility,  and  force, 
are  its  principal  characteristics.'  The  colouring  may  perhaps 
be  thought' somewhat  monotonous:  this  b  tne  fault  of  the 
subject,  which  does  not  furnish  the.  composer  with  contrasts 
aninciently  marked. 


FASHIONABLE  INTELLIGENCE,  &c. 

The  statement  of  the  approaching  return  of  the  Prin- 
MM  «f  Wales  to  this  country,  is  contradicted  by  the  fo|- 
lowioc  puagraph  fxom  tbe  last  Vvia  papers.  "  Paris, 
March  5. — A  letter  from  Como  gives  tbe  foUowing  de- 
laUs :  '  Great  preparatioos  are  made  at  the  pakce  of  tbe 


Princess  of  Wales.  Every  thing  is  disposing  for  a  long 
journey.  Her  Royal  Highness  intends  to  visit  Persia  and 
to  reside  some  time  at  Ispahan.  Draughtsmen,  natural- 
ists, poets  and  sombu,  will  make  put  of  the  caraTao, 
which  will  march  in  the  suite  of  this  august  Piincos.' " 

On  Monday  evening  the  Prince  Re|eDt  gave  a  fioeweU 
entertainment  to  the  Grand  Dnka  IJicboIas,  previoos  to 
his  Imperial  Ifighncis' Waving  England.  At  the  dinner 
party,  besides  the  Grand  Dtike,  Goieial  Kutnsoff,  Baron 
Nicbolai,  and  others  of  bis  Imperial  Highneu'a  tnite, 
were  tbe  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  tbe  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  several  ot  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  their  ladies,  the  Aastrian  Ambas- 
sador, the  Princess  Esterhaay;  the  Ambassador  from  tbe 
Netherfamds,  the  French  Ambassador,  the  Marchioness 
D'Osmond,  tbe  Portuguese  Ambassador,  the  Bavarian 
Minister,  the  Rnssian  Ambassador,  Countess  LievcB,  dice. 
There  was  also  an  evening  party  of  about  150  to  a  dance, 
for  which  tbe  suite  of  tbe  state  apartments  were  thrown 
open.  Tbe  crimson  drawing-room  was  a|qpropriatcd  to 
dancing.  Waltzes  and  quadrilles  were  the  only  dances, 
for  which  a  select  band  was  stationed  in  the  room.  The 
Grand  Duke  waltsed  with  Miss  Floyd.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  waltsed  with  the  Conntess  of  Morley.  After 
the  dancing  bad  finished,  the  band  concluded  thdr  per* 
formanoc  with  the  celebrated  overture  to  Lodtuka, 
which  was  rq>eated.    There  were  also  card  parties. 

Prince  Esterhaey,  at  an  audience  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
on  the  6th  inst.  delivered  to  bim  a  letter  firom  tbe  Empe- 
ror of  Austria,  congratulating  his  Royal  Highness  upon 
his  escape  from  the  hte  most  nebrioos  attack  upon  bis 
person.  The  same  day  the  Prince  Regent  invested  Lieut. 
Gen.  Sir  R.  Jones  with  the  ensigns  of  a  Knight  Commaif* 
der  of  the  Bath,  and  conferred  the  honour  of  Kuwhthood 
on  Miyor  Gen.  C.  Phillips ;  granted  an  honourable  addi- 
tion to  Lord  Exmouth's  arms,  allusive  to  tbe  attack  on 
Algiers ;  permitted  Mtyor  Gen.  Phillips  to  wear  the  cross 
of  the  Sicilian  Order  of  St.  Jaouarius ;  and  nominated 
Dr.  Uaviland,  Reader  of  Physic  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
rooas  of  Sir  Isaac  Pennington,  M.  D.  deceased. 

Miyor  General  Sir  George  Townsend  Walker,  of  the 
most  honourable  Military  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  Hono- 
rary Knight  Commander  of  tbe  Royal  Portuguese  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  is  apppinted  a 
Kught  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  vice  Lieu- 
tenant General  the  Himourable  Sir  John  Aberciomby, 
deceased. 

.  Lieutenant  General  Robert  Mae&rlane,  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order,  and  of 
the  Royal  Sicilian  Order  of  St.  Ferdinand  and  of  Merit, 
is  appointed  a  Knight  Commander  of  tbe  most  honour- 
able Military  Order  of  tbe  Bath,  vice  Major  General  Sir 
George  Townsend  Walker. 

Ob  Wednesday  at  five  o'clock  a  BMeting  took  place 
between  lieut.  Col.  Grant,  of  the  1 8th  Hussars,  attended 
byBfr.  French,  Lieuteliant  of  the  same  regiment,  and  Mr. 
Commissary  O'Meara,  attended  by  Major  Foley,  in  a  field 
near  Shooter's-hiU.  The  distance  was  eleven  paces.  Mr. 
O'Meaia  reoeived  bu  adversary's  fire,  and  then  discharg- 
ed .his  {Hstol  in  the  air,  which  necessarily  put  an  end  to 
the  afiiiir. 

"  On  this  subject,  Lieutenants  French  and  Standen,  t^ic 
friends  of  Colonel  Grant,  have  published  a  statement,  accusing 
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Mr.  i/Meani  of  cireiriatinf ,  in  the  fint  instance,  the  grotsest 
<»U«h«wh  relatire  to  Col.  Gnmt,  and  of  tiien  adopting  ««erv 
method  to  withhold  tatisfaction.  On  aiming  ^t  the  ground, 
\hey  sav,  ten  paces  were  marked  out  by  Major  Foley.  Colonel 
Ocant  fired  mad  misaed — Mr.  O'Meara  fired  iq  tlie  air, — Upon 
Colonel  Grant's  perceiving  this,  he  exclaimed—"  Come,  corae,^ 
that  won't  do— that  won't  do :"  and  then  addressing  himself 
t«  bis  second,  said,  "  Give  him  another  pistol."  Mr.  French 
■aid,  *'  Leave  that  to  me."  Mr.  French  then  re-ktaded  bis 
pSeitfl,  when  Major  Felejr  said,  "  Yom  cannot  allow  CoIobpI 
Graot  to  fire  agaw,  aAer  Mr.  O'Meam  has  fired  in  the  air."  At. 
\h«  sane  time  a  third  person,  also  a  friend  of  Mr.  O'Meara's, 
broueht  a  paper  from  Mr.  O'Meara  to  M%jor  Foley,  the  purport 
of  which  wasj  that  Mr.  O'Meara  would  not  fire.  Mr.  French 
then  observed  to  Major  Foley,  on  seeing  this,  "Sir,  we  can 
have  oothiM  to  do  with  vow  letters  hen — no  such  nonsense. 
TbieischiMrsplay;  and  I  have  not  aceonpanied  my  friend 
Aon  Boulogne  for  this  purpose.  I  am  not  satisfied,  and  I  in- 
sist. Sir,  on  your  loading  your  jtistol."  Miyor  Foley  then  lock- 
ed up  his  pistols  in  their  case.  Mr.  French  then  tumiue  to 
Cant.  Staoden,  with  bis  pistui  loaded  inr  his  hand,  said,  "You 
will  remember  that  I  tell  you,  in  the  presence  of  Major  Foley, 
that  (hough  this  is  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt  on  ttie  part'of 
Mr.  CMeara,  yet  I  am  not,  nor  is  Cohmei  Grant,  satisfied." 
Colonel  Omit  tfaea  addressed  Mr. O'Meara,  and  said,  «  I  am 
not  satisfied.  You  are.  Sir,  the  greatest  coward,  blackguard, 
and  lifir,  in  esistence."  Then  tumiog  to  Mr.  French,  said, 
"  Tou  see  now  how  thoroughly  dunghill  be  is,  as  I  always  told 
you."— "^e  statement  is  avowedly  an  a  parte  one. 

lo  jcomequence.  of  the  murlike  speech  made  ia  the 
Hotise  of  Commons,  a  few  nights  ago,  by  an  Hono«rable 
«nd  Learned  Member,  in  which  so  many  metaphors  were 
hommtA  from  the  art  of  fertificatioB,  he  has  ever  since 
heea  known  by  the  name  of  MiUtmry  Law, 

The  expcMe  of  the  cottage  for  the  Prince  Regent  in 
Windsor  Park,  havrag  been  noticed  bv  cavillers,  we  are 
iMppy  to  be  able  to  state  for  their  connitation  and  shame, 
-that  it  ia  a  most  exccHeia  residence  for — Mr.  Nasb  the 
architect  thereof  I 

Latdy,  an  old  man,  apparently  poor,  with  a  very 
clownish  gait,  wa»  observed  walking  to  and  fW>  before  the 
British  Linen  Company's  Bank  in  Dumfries;  after  consi- 
derable hesitation,  ne  ventured  in,  and  inquired  for  "  the 
head  of  the  hoase." — "  I  am  the  head  of  the  honse," 
aaid  Mr.  C.  "  what  was  it  yon  wanted  7"  "  I  want  to 
ken  gif  ye  hue  power  to  tak  the  anld  siller  V  "  Oh  yes, 
I  take  the  old  sHver ;  how  much  have  you  1— perhaps 
five  pounds  V    **  I  hae  mair  than  that—  I  hae^ee  kumur 

The  Failure  of  die  500  Miles  Match.— Lieut  Yandell 
lost  this  nmtch  at  three  o'clock  on  Sunday,  tfaroogh  lame- 
ness. He  was  to  do  500  miles  in  10  days.  He  did  280 
on  Saturday  night,  and  knocked  up  on  Sunday  after  per- 
forming IS  mues.  He  over  exerted  himself  at  the  be- 
ginning, having  frequently  done  seven  miles  within  the 
hour. 

The  |itef  experienced  by  the  Duchess  d'Angonleme  on 
the  anniversatiet  of  the  death  of  her  august  parents,  is 
nniversalfy  known.  She  has  faunented  their  iniha|^y  fiite 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  Dwina,  the  Thames  and 
the  Seine,  and  is  still  inconsolable.    JVofaif  amaelari, 

Cia  n<m  matt — ^The  fiUowing  details  of  the  distress  of 
adame  de  Fiance  on  the  Slst  of  January  1797,  cannot 
fail  to  be  read  with  interest.  This  ingiiot  Princess  was 
then  at  Vieiua ;  and  the  following  account  was  puMSsIied 
in  the  Austrian  Journals. 


On  the  SOtli  of  Jaanary,  Madame  de  Ftanee  retired  to 
her  bed-chnsber  at  seven  in  the  eveomg,  desired  one  of 
her  servants  to  bring  her  a  little  light  pottage,  which  she 
eat,  and  lay  down  to  rest.  She  orc^red  the  servant  to  en> 
ter  her  chamber  at  precisely  tiiree  quarters  past  eleven 
on  the  same  evening.  She  was  panctually  obeyed.  At 
midnigfat  she  rose,  butnppeared  to  have  bad  no  sleep ;  her 
eyes  were  ted  and  swoHen.  One  of  her  women  was  then 
in  the  apartment,  and  she  told  her  that  Bh«  wished  to  r»- 
main  alone  nntil  twelve  o'clock  next  night.  "  Permit  nte 
then  to  bring  your  Royal  Highness  some  refreshment," 
said  the  nwra.  "My  sorrow  is  sufficient.''  (Here  the 
nnfortimate  Prinoeu  was  unable  to- repress  her  tears.) — 
"  Bnt  Madame  will  at  least  allow  me  to  remahi  in  one  of 
these  closets  1" — "  With  all  my  heart,  since  you  wish  to 
do  se ;  I  feel  as  I  ought  to  do  the  value  of  your  afiec- 
tion." — "  Madame's  bed  will  want  making  again." — "  f 
do  not  intend  to  lie  down." — "  Alone  for  four-and-twenty 
hours  T — "  I  shall  be  with  my  virtuous  father,  with  a 
tender  mother,  with  my  beloved  brother,  with  an  aiwt  the 
model  of  every  virtue,  and  with  all  good  Freuchmen. 
Oh!  how  short  the  time  will  appear!  And— — "(Heit 
sobs  choked  her  utterance :  for  a  moment  she  appeared 
to  be  suffocated  :  a  profound  sigh  relieved  her :  she  sud- 
denly became  calm,  and  resumed  her  accustomed  serenity.) 

"  Now  I  am  well  again,  very  well — 1  thank  you— 

retire:  it  is  just  twelve  o'dock."  Nest  night  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  the  fiulfaful  servant  of  Madame  entered'  her 
apartment.—"  Bring  me,"  said  she,  "  a  Utile  pottage, 
such  as  I  had  last  night." — "  But,  Madame,  you  must 
have  something  more  after  twenty-four  boars." — "  I  want 

nothing  else,  at  present except  a  little  rest."     Ma- 

daase  de  Fzanee  had  passed  these  twenty-four  honrs^in  . 
meditating,  reading,  praying  and  weeping. 

The  following  story  is  related  in  a  late  Paris  paper  :•»- 
A  painter  who  wished  to  represent  the  tragical  end  «f 
Milo  of  Crotona,  met  in  the  street  a  porter  of  a  most  atll- 
letic  form.  He  admired  his  colossal  figure  and  vigorous 
muscles,  and  offered  him  a  pound  sterling  on  conditfatp 
that  he  would  stand  to  him  as  a  model.  It  was  only  n«- 
oessary  to  tie  bis  liands,  and  confine  them  within  an  into 
ring,. in  order  to  represent,  as  well  as  possible,  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  b  which  Milo's  bands  were  imprisoned  when 
he  was  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  The  porter  readily  con« 
sented  to  the  painter's  proposal :  he  stript  himself  and 
suffered  his  hands  to  be  bound.  Now,  said  the  artist, 
imagine  that  a  lion  is  darting  upon  you ;  and  make  eveiy 
effort  which  you  would  do  in  such  a  case  to  escape  his 
fnry.  The  model  threw  himself  into  the  most  vialeat 
agitation ;  bat  be  made  too  many  grimaces ;  there  was 
nothing  natural  in  his-  frightful  contortions.  "The  pahter 
gave  him  further  directions ;.  but  still  be  6iled  of  produc- 
ing the  desired  effect.  At  length  he  thoaght  of  the  fid- 
lowing  siugnlar  method.  He  let  loose  a  vigonrous  maaliff, 
which  was  kept  in  the  yard  of  the  bouse,  and  deaired  bim 
to  seiae  the  luifbrttunte  captive.  This  powerfnUv  excited 
both  gcsticnblioo  and  utterance.  Tbe<»brtsof  the  porter 
thus  became  naturid;  and  the  fonr  of  the  animal  ancreaa- 
ed  in  proportion  as  his  struggles  were  violent.  Tbe 
painter,  u  a  fit  of  transport,  seised  hu  pencils.  The  pa- 
tient, however,  who  hao  been  bitten  and  torn  by  the  dog, 
uttered  violent  cries.  ExceUent !  Bravo !  exclaimed  tlw 
Artist.    Continue:  Oh!  that's  admirablal    Fiimlly,  tbe 
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nttmg  or  ratber  th»  tortwn  b«9ng  M  an  eBdv.t|i«  artist 
offsrad  (he  promiset)  wbry  :  b«t  ttte .  madel  icplied,  that 
he  ha4  a§rtSsd  t»  a««ept  of  a  fomi  itecling.  for  being 
paintMi  mi  v^t  tat  being  bitte»;  be  demanded  a  large 
lodemnity.    The  affair  has  been  brought  befoie  the  W^b\/^^ 


Ffoni  a  Paris  Pa|>er — ^Tfae  f^toiy  of  the  ThSatrt  de 
f04to»  is  ahwit  t»  extsud  not  oaly^  t»^tfae  Proviates  but 
likewiie  ta  foieigp  cauutri«s>  Tbat  excellent  actos  Clo- 
lal  intends  imia^iatdy  to  visit  Brittany >  wbeaee  be  will 
psaceed  to  Eiu^nd.  Certainly  no  better  lefveeeotative 
of  theadninble  conpany  of  the  Odeoa  could  possibly 
have  been  selected.  A  troop  of  Freiigb  comedians  avp- 
ported  by  private  sabseriptieD,  are  in  anxious  expectation 
•fQIoaei's  arrival  at  Loadon,  where  be  is  to  appear  in 
Let  demf  Phmtert*.  Those  gtmiienum  who  have  not  yet 
cMsaed-riM  strai^Ms  may  form  some  notion  of  the  mawaig 
mffttt  «f  Paris,  frwa  this  piecct  and  compase  tbenit  alt 
pr^udiae  »fs»i*  mdi  the  MMnmnf  sMfrffiof  LondoB> 

The  remains  of  Moliire  and  La  Fontaine,  havr  been  ex- 
Jmiatsd  ftom  tb*  Museum  of  Erencb-  Monuments,  and 
re-interredin  the  hnriaK  groHnd  of  Fece  Lacbaiset 

jTtaMmfkeepAr  in  Paris,  named  Odi,  wishing  to  notify 
that  he  admits  only  select  company  to  bu  honse,  has  in* 
seriiwd  over  his  tmor  in  gilC  letters  the  foUowiag  line  of 
Horace: 

O^  ffrfanvm  vulgut  «t  mreet. 

The  Bmpeiornnd  Empress  of  Austria  intend  to  pass  the 
gnaler  past  of  die  spring  and  summ«  at  the  Palace  of 
Laxeabnrg:  Hie  sileaee  and'sshtndeof  that  place  being 
more  suitable  to  their  taste  than  the  pomp  and  splendour 
•f  Schoenbmnn. 

la  Germany,  the  taste  for  Chemistry  extends  as  rapid- 
ly  as  liberal  ideas,  llie  foUowiog  anecdote  proves  the 
truth-  of  this  observatioa.  A  NeUnaan  of  a  rtrj  ancient 
fhmSy,  ncemd  lessons-at  Berlin  firom>the  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor Klaprotb,  whose  rrcenV  death  has  proved  so  great 
a  loss  to  the  sciences.  One  day  as  he  was  proceeding  to 
the  Laboatory  of  the  Philosopher,  bis  carriage  overturn- 
ed, and  be  ana  his  coachmau  were  so  severely,  bruisedi 
that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  being  bled.  The 
noble  Oerman  immediate^  conceived  the  idea  of  profit- 
ingbj  tfab  accident  to-  discover  whether  the  blood  of  a 
gentleman  tliffared  in  any  way  from  that  of  a  common 
pmon.  He  sent  the  produce  of  the  two  bleedings  in 
separate  vessels  to  Klaprotb,  and  requested  him  to  make 
a  aamptmtue  analysis  of  them.  The  skilful  Chemist,  afker 
tbe  nostsorupvlous  atlnrtion,  (bund  that  each  blood  oaa- 
mined  the  saaM'qnaatity  of  iron^  limf ,  mngnesia^  phos- 
phate of  Hmei  aibnnen,  moriat  of  potash  and  soda»  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda,  sulfate  of  pot-ash,  extractive,  mucous 
matter  and  water.  The  quantity  of  water  was  two  hun- 
dredth parts  giieater  in  the  blood  of  the  Nobleman  than  in 
that  of  bis  coachman.  This  might  have  been  an  advan- 
<aga  to  .thalattait- had  BO  slight  a  differenoe  bean  wwthy 
ooBsideration.  It  may  therefere  Be  presumed  that  tfaw 
Mood  of  a  Nobltman  and  -that  of  a  Plebeian  are  pfayri- 
caHy  and  cbeaically  identical.  The  Nobleman,  who  was 
deUghted  with  this  result,  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  ana- 
lysis, to  his- son's,  tutor,  in  order  that  the  young  man 
adght  be  rNunded^of'it  wbcaover  he-affected-  to  believe 
that  hb  Mood  was  purer  than  that  of  other  mettt    - 

TbePoi«ng«ea«  AadWassHiiii  ar  tb»  CbiRf  of  Vieaoa, 
has  made  a  fonml  demand  of  t^  haadof-ltte  Atvb* 


duchess  L«Of  ouiiNB  for  the  Frioee  ol  BBAssit ;  wbidi 
bemg  assented  to.  the  Prince  .and  Archdudieas  were  al^ 
fianced  by  prox^  oa.the  1  Mh  i^t  The  marriage  ^  proxy 
is  to  take  place  m  the  course  of  neat  BMUtb: 

Foieigo  papers  reckon  at  this  moment  above  800  Eng- 
lish  iai^iea  to  be  resident  in  the  three  cities  of  Flo- 
renice,  Leghorn,  and  Pisa.  The  number  of  yonng  Eng- 
lish who  are  receiving  tbek  edncation  in  various  schoMS 
in  Italy  may  be  estimated  at  1.500. 

N APICES,   3 1st  JMSMry,— pWe  have  now  eight  tbcatras 
open  here,  which  are  scaraely  sufficient  for  tfoe  mmerons  . 
lovers  of  Theatrical  entertainments  of  every  description. 

Recent  letters  frou  Naples  state  that  the  King  of  th* 
Two  Sicilies  lias  issued  the  most  positive  orders,  that 
about  eight  bnndred  poor  people  shall  immediatriy  be 
assembled  in  a  workhouse,  situated  on  the  spot  caUcd 
La  Madetuut  dtl  Jrso.  A  workhouse  for  the  poor  of 
Ni^iies  will  indeed  be  a  novelty.  The  firmness  and  pru- 
dence of  the  Neapolitan  government  will  doubtless  ob- 
viate the  diffieuhUs  which  may  arise  in  the  exccutioB  of 
this  wise  measure. 


POLITICS. 



On  Thursday  night,  in  the  Ho«ise  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Brougham,  ill  a  speech  of  great  length  and  extraordinary 
minuteness  of  detail^  brought  forwara  his  promised  teofion 
on  the  state  of  the  manafiictuMsand  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, calling  upon  the  House  to  recognise  the  lamentable 
depression  to  whioh  ouK  trade  in  its  diflSn«nt  branches  had 
been  reduced;  as  the  basis  of  legislative  Inquiry.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Frederic  Robnison,  who,  after  exposing 
the  inaoeuraoy  of  several  of  the  Honourable  Member's 
statements,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  ohjeets  proposed, 
moved  the  eonsideraliou  of  tlie  other  orders  of-  the  day. 
That  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Charies  Grant,  in  a 
speeeh  which  was  dutingiiished  by  the  following  inter- 
esting passage.  "  We  were  beginning  to  revive  from  that 
languor  into  which  tlie  change  from  war  to  peace  had 
thrown-  us.  In  several  parts  of  the  country  oor  manufae- 
tures  had  begun-  to  improve.  Where  several  persons  were 
lately  out  of  cmplayment,  they  were  now  at  full  work. 
This  was  particularly  visible  in  oar  woollen  and  cotton 
mannflictures,  and  the  prospect  which  was  open  of  their 
gnater  increase  was  ektremely  cheering.  It  was- not  cor- 
rect to  state<  that  money  had  been  put  into  the  Fonds  b«^ 
cause  no  other  use  could  be  made  of  it,  as^  upon  that- 
snppositiani  the  case  would  have  been  the  same  many 
months  ago.  The  real  cause  was,  that  confidence  had  re- 
vived ^  Money  had  been  obtained  by  the  rise  of  the  Stacks, 
and  had  spread  over  the  country.  All  our  diffiodties, 
he  hoped,  wonM  be  disripated  when  the  Bank  wonM 
resume  their  accommodation  to  the  agricultural  interest. 
Other  countries  had  hoped  to  rival  us  m  our  eoin-v 
merce  and  manufactures,  but  in  vain,  as  our  skill  and  capi- 
tal was  so  superior  tor  thars.  If  there  was  any  secret 
in  the  superiority  of  this  country,  it  was  in  the  heart 
and  hand' of  a  laborious  people.*  (Btar.keat!)  No^ 
tUfaig  short  of  open  war  could  exclude  our  manufiutures 
from  the  Contitient,  which  even  the  iron'  arm  of  Buona* 

Karte  was  unable  to  exclude.  They  had  fsnnd  then- way 
lither  by  the  most  drcuiteus  route,  from  Turkey  to  9a* 
Idnica,  and  thence  to  Vienna:  and  though  the'expcnsc  was 
BOl;  out  of  1001.  those  eoncenied  in  it  declared  it  to-be  a* 
pro^taUe  trade.     The  heaviest  of  the  storm  was  now 
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put,  and  the  oountiy  would  adTaoce  rapidly  to  ito  former 
•tate.  (Hemr,  kear!)  When  be  looked  to  our  superiority 
in  arts  aod  arms ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  superiority  of  our 
moral  character,  he  trusted  that  the  country  could  not  be 
classed  among  those  natioos  whom  Providence  had  hurled 
ftom  »|;uil^  neatness.  He  relied  on  that  mUional  cha- 
racter which  Bad  carried  us  victoriously  through  such  a 
war,  and  on  that  constitution  so  admirably  adapted  to 
rouse  and  to  call  into  action  the  energies  of  tmit  character, 
for  the  restoration  of  national  prosperity."  (Hear,  kear!) 
Mr.  Robinson's  motion  was  agraed  to  by  a  majority  of  5  S. 

Wlule  we  rejoice  at  this  hi4[>py  prospect,  we  sincerely 
r^ret  that  Lord  Orosvenor's  motion  ia  tlw  House  of 
Lords,  on  Tuesday,  should  have  been  negatived.  Hb 
Liordship  proposed  four  resolutions ;  the  first,  that  sinecures 
siionld  be  alralished  at  the  death  of  the  present  holders ; 
the  second,  that  useless  places  should  be  annihilated ;  the 
third,  that  <^ces  should  not  be  granted  in  reversion ;  and 
the  fourth  recommended  general  reform.  We  do  not 
know  what  can  be  called  reasonable,  if  the  tenor  of  the 
first  three  propositions  be  not  so ;  and  the  only  fault  we 
can  discover  in  the  last^  is  its  indefinite  expression. 

As  connected  with  these  discussions,  we  here  briefly 
notice  the.  tumultuous  proceedipgs  which  have  btdy 
takc^j>laoe  at  Jtfanchester.  On  Monday,  an  immense 
mob,  consisting,  according  to  some  accounts,  of  more 
than  60,000  persons  assembled,  many  of  them  provided  with 
blankets  and  knapsacks,  with  a  design  to  proceed  to  Lon- 
don I  Their  declared  object  was  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  with  a  view,  as  ihey  said,  "  to  undeceive 
him."  The  mob,  however,  was  dispened,  aqd  its  ringleaders 
secured,  with  commendable  promptitude  and  spirit :  no 
less  than  two  hundred  persons,  it  is  said,  were  conveyed 
to  prison.  Four  of  the  persons  arrested  have  been 
brought  to  town,  and  lodged  in  Coldbath^fields  Prison; 
and  the  accouuts  from  Manchester,  by  yesterday's 
post,  inform  us  that  every  thing  remained  quiet  there. 
Several  King's  Messengers  have  also  been  dispatched  to 
various  places,  with  warrants  firom  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  apprehension  of  individuals.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  police  officers  for  the  safety  of  their  prisoners, 
and  their  several  destiuations  Ufe  kept  a  profound  secret. 
Vl^hile  we  rejoice  in  the  suppression  of  these  alarming 
tumults,  excited  as  tliey  have  m  some  measure  been  by  the 
artifices  of  men  who  are  at  least  iinprudent  and  dangerous, 
if  not  ambitious  and  desisning,  we  would  entreat  Pariia- 
ment  to  consider  deeply  wnat  that  stale  of  feeling  is  in  the 
British  people  which  could  have  prompted  such  numbers 
of  them  to  undertake  so  wild  and  perilous  an  ent^rize. 
We  would  recommend  not  only  a  regard  to  their  reason- 
able wishes,  but  even  some  little  attention  to  what  by  many 
may  be  deemed  their  errors  or  their  prejudices. 

On  the  subject  of  French  pditicQ  the  Ust  Parisian  Pa- 
pers inform  us,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Budget  in  all 
Its  financml  details,  has  been  finally  agreed  to  by  a  mino- 
rity of  47.  The  sum  of  15/  millions  of  francs  has  been 
voted  for  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  total  expenditure,  in- 
cluding the  items  for  the  present  year,  both  ordinary  and 
extnordiuary,  is  fixed  at  somewhat  less  than  10^9  mUli- 
ona  of  francs — about  45  millions  steriin^. 

The  most  important  circtmutance  which  has  lately  tran- 
spired with  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherbnds;  is 
that  a  tnUitary  negotiation  has  been  opened  between  the 


Courts  of  ftnssels  and  the  TkuUerics^.to  obtain  for  the 
former  the  vMkse  of  La  Montague  dHallnin,  a  pcMition 
which  commands  Menm  and  the^envarons,  and  which-  is 
necessary  to  phtce  the  new  fortifieatioM  in  a  respectable 
state  of  defence. 

As  to.the  rumours  of  duputes  between  Spain  and  Por-^ 
tugal,  we  are  assured  that  Lord  Beresferd  is  on  his  way  to 
Paris,  to  coacort  with  the  thike  of  Wellii^;t(Hi  the  nw*' 
sures  which  he  b  to  take  in  the  present  posture  of  affrirs 
between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Governments.  Whe- 
ther the  difference  relates  merely  to  the  qi|estioo  of  the 
delivering  up  of  Oiiveoza,  or  of  the  ezpeditian  to  Monte 
Video,  we  know  not.  * 

On  the  subject  of  South  American  aflairs,  accounts  to 
the  end  of  August,  of  a  very  disheartening  nature  to  the  - 
Royalist  cause,  have  been  received  from  Mexico,  by  a 
commercial  house  at  Cadiz.  These  advices  state,  that 
the  audacity  of  the  insurgents  daily  increases,  and  they 
even  seem  to  admit,  that  the  dty  of  MexieO  itodf  u  en- 
dangered  by  them ! ' 


UTERARY  INTELLtGENCE. 

A  Paris  Journal  of  the  Sf  d  of  last  month  contains  the 
following  paramph: 

"  It  b  said' that  a  society  of  German  and  French  Booksellers 
hare  purchued  the  Uemoirt  of  M.  Necker,  by  Madame  de 
Stael,  for  which  they  have  paid  lOO/XW  francs." 

This  statement  however  is  contiadictcd  by  a  paper  of  a  sub- 
sequent date,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  amnc  in  question 
is  not  entitled  Memoir*  of  M,  Keeker ;  but  Cemidtretkm*  •« 
the  prmeipal  eventi  of  the  F^euek  RevaUitioH  ;  and  the  book  not 
being  yet  completed,  Madame  de  Stael  has  concluded  no 
bareain  far  its  publication. 

Toe  proprietor  of  the  Bureau  Lilhograph^iue  at  Paris  has 
just  publbned  two  coloured  engravings,  represedting  views  of 
Hartwell  Castle,  which  was  so  tong  the  residence  of  Louit 
XVIII.  His  Majesty  has  ordered  copies  ot  these  engravings, 
which  are  extremely  beautifiU  both  m  eflhct  and  execution,  to 
be  delivered  to  several  distinewshed  characters. 

We  understand  that  LaJy  Morgan's  work  on  France,  will  ap- 
pear early  in  April.  It  is  expected  by  the  literary  circles  of 
Paris  with  agreat  degree  of  impatience,  mixed  with  a  consider-' 
able  share  ofperson^  interest.  Each  par^  expects  to  trace  in 
it  the  reOexion  of  their  own  merits,  as  the  ftir  author  was  flat" 
teringly  received  in  the  circles  of  aiL     . 

A  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  venr  iaieresting  account 
of  A  Ten  Yean'  Baidence  at  tke  Court  tf  awpofi,  with  additional 
plates,  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

In  a  late  sitting  of  the  Soyal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at 
Paru,  General  Grosbert  made  a  trial  of  a  new  means  of  produc- 
ing clouds  in  theatrical  representations,  by  nmUni  them 
descend,  not  vertically  as  has  hitherto  been  practised,  b^  by  an 
oblique  motion,  as  they  are  observed  to  do  in  nature. 

The  syndics  of  Geneva  have  demolished  the  promenade  call- 
ed La  Treille,  the  only  one  which  was  shaded  by  trees.  The 
statue  of  J.  J.  Rousteau,  which  adorned  this  promenade,  has 
been  taken  down,  and  according  to  report  will  not  be  repnced. 
It  was  however  this  philosopher  who  actually  nwde  known  to 
society  the  existence  of  Geneva. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

AU  InUUigenceafa  literary  Nature  wUl  be  grot  ffiMy  raeeiwed, 
etpedtitjl  from  Qfidal  Gentlemen  connected  milk  learned  Saeie- 
tut  and  IiulUutioni :  at  weB  at  from  Booktellert,PuhBtiert,^4. 

T%e  Epigram  by  Burnt  doet  not  teem  to  be  mortJ^  eflum. 

A.  L.'t  Obeenatiam  on  Mr.  Kemble  vnd  Mr:  Ke*nf$  -interfr*- 
tateai  ^tem  — itigwsiM  pamaget  in  Shakoftare,  «M  Mf  ef$t^ 
cteat  interett. 

Eetraettjrom  «  Surgical  Oieervatimu,  tfcJ'  4e  met  imt  the. 
Literary  Gaaettt. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW  ITALIAN  AND  FRENCH  CLASS  BOOKS. 

VabiUked  by  Hb«kt Couorn,  Condait  Street :  BeU  >Dd  Bimdfute^ 
Edinbargb :  ud  J.ConaifaiK,  Doblio. 

ITALIAN  PHRASEOLOGY,  a  COMPANION  to  the 
OHAMMAR:  eoaprutng  ■  lelectioD  of  Funiliw  Phruen,  with 
their  various  ceiutnietiaiit  explained  oa  a  Dew  plan. — A  S«iet  of 
<lae»tiMM  and  Amweia  on  a  variety  af  uefol  labjects.— A  Col- 
iection  «f  ProTeilM,  with  literal  Tranalatioiii  and  Significatiom ; 
•ad  a  eopioai  Vocabulary  of  Worda  that  frequently  occor  in  con- 
venation. 

By  M.  SANTAONEIXO,  Maater  of  Languages, 
Aa&or  of  *'  A  new  and  campeDdions  Italian  Grammar,  with  Eaer- 
dscs^^Tha  Italian  Reader,  tie.  tee." 

Abo,  hj  (be  same  Author, 
t.  A  COMPENDIOUS  and  EASY  GRAMMAR  of  tha  ITALIAN 
lANOUAOB.  Comprising  a  new  and  improved  C'assification  of 
tha  VeriM,  a  series  of  idiomatieal  Phrases,  and  a  Vocabnlaiy  of  tnose 
Vords  wUch  most  frequently  occur  in  conversatjon.  The  second 
•dltion,  revised,  price  6t,  bound. 

This  Grammar,  -which  has  the  advantage  of  explanations  in  the 
EngUsh  Tongue,  and  is  now  adopted  at  most  seminaries  of  respect- 
•biliw,  is  amnirably  caleolated,  from  the  simplicity  of  its  plan,  to 
enable  the  scholar  speedily  to  acquire  a  complete  knowledge  of 
IhSipilcasiDc  laagnace. 

S.  ITALIAN  EXERCISES.  Adapted  to  the  Oramnar.  U.  6d. 
bomd. 

4.  U.  LETTORE  ITALICO,  the  Italian  Reader,  being  a  sctec- 
1io«  of  ^tracts  from  the  most  eminent  Italian  Writers  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  beginning  with  Soave,  and  ending  with  Dante,  with 
expianatMy  Notes,  forming  a  series  of  progressive  lessons,  the 
•tady  of  which  .vriH  enable  the  sehoUr  to  i^ri  and  properly  un- 
derstand the  works  of  each  writer.  1  vol.  ICmo.  price  ds. 

5.  An  Italian  Transfaitiou  of  Madame  Cottin's  admired  TWe  of 
ElttAhBTB.  4s.  dd. 

«.  OONSEILS  A  ma  FILLE,  on  Ntfuveanx  Contes.  Pari.  N. 
Bwdliy. 

**  To  the  yonag  French  scholar  we  can  particularly  recommend 
(Us  pwfafance,  as  exemplifying  the  eleaant  and  easy  trrms  nf 
the  langngc,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  idiom.'— Grit.  Rev. 

r.  DELA8SEMEN8  de  la  JEUNESSE,  Recneil  de  Contes,  His- 
tatiattes,  Meiates,  dec.  soivi  de  Pieces  choisies  de  Montaigne, 
Pawal,  1*  Brayerc,  dec.  4  neat  vols,  with  if  beautiful  Engravings, 
prwe  14s.  bound. 


THE  NEW  MONl'HLY  MAGAZINE,  and  UNIVER- 
SAL REGISTER.  The  Public  is  respectfully  inrited  to  a  consi- 
deration of  the  daima  which  the  above  Work  possesses,  on  their 
attention.  Being  established  on  the  principles  ofgeneral  patriotism 
and  loyalty,  It  pecaliariy  recommends  itself  to  all  real  lovers  nf 
their  country,  as  the  bsat  antidote  to  a  Magazine  distiogotsbed  for 
■eattmwts  tending  to  encourage  disaffection  and  infidelity,  and  con- 
aeqaeatly  sabvetaive  of  aO  our  existing  political,  religions,  and  so- 
«id  iastilntionh 

Six  vohimet  of  this  interesting  Miseellaay,  commencing  with  the 
important  era  of  January,  1S14,  are  now  completed,  price  14s.  each, 
half  boand,  embellished  with  PoRTRArrs  ofLuRDBTnoH— Robkrt 
SovTHBT,  Baa.—THoitM  CAstPBEU,  Esq.— The  Rev.  Gbohob 
CaAU»— The  Pumcb  af  Saxb  Coboroh  and  the  Right  Hon. 
R.  B.  Shsbidah,  and  a  Number  is  regnlariy  published  on  the  first  of 
evaiy  aientb,  price  Ss.  which  asay  be  insuutly  forvrarded  to  friends 
■ad  reiatioM  abroad  (to  whom  it  mutt  prove  a  most  desirable 
praaent),  by  applying  to  any  postmaster. 

Tkis  Magasine  has  already  acquired  a  high  literary  character, 
aea  of  the  first  eminence  baviag,  from  its  commencement,  been 
stremoBs  in  enridiing  iu  pages  with  their  communications ;  and, 
indapendent  of  being  a  ftithfal  chronicle  of  the  great  political  events 
af  the  times,  and  aaaeeante  record  of  domestic  and  ftmily  his- 
tory, it  fbrms  a  eoasplete  legiatcr  of  every  noyelW  i>  tbe  arts, 
.icieaees,  and  letters,  equally  acceptable  to  the  scholar  and  Hm 
pbiioaoplMr,  to  the  man  of  leisara  and  the  man  of  btuiness. 

Laadon,  pablisbed  tor  the  Proprietocs,  by  Hbkrt  Cousurh, 
JhlbHe  libiaiv,  Coadvit  Street,  Hanov*  Square ;  towhomcom- 
auHcatioas  for  the  Editor  (peat  paid)  are  requested  to  be  ad- 
dfcsaed. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW  PLAYS. 

Just  conmleted,  in  4  Vols.  8vo.  Price  tl.  U.  bds.  or  in  id  Nes.  at 
<s.  6d.  each,  any  of  which  may  be  bad  separately,  to  complete  Sets, 

THE  NEW  BRITISH  THEATR^  a  Selection  of  Ori- 
ginal DSAMAS,  with  Critical  Remarks  by  the  Editor,  containing 
the  following  Plays.— No.  1.  The  Witnese— Hie  Watcfahenae— In. 
trignea  of  a  Day—  t.  Prophetess— The  Masqnende — S.  Theodora 
—Word  of  Honnoi^-Bandit— 4.  Forgeiy— Genii — 5.  Sniieman— . 
Manceuvring— 6.  Villario— Family  Poittiea— 7.  Thermopyhe— The 
Sailor^  Retnn»— Last  Act— 8.  Way  to  Wfai  her— Merm^d— 9. 
Search  after  Perfection — Sorceress — 10.  Ooasanga— Oendalier — 
11.  Spaniards— Love,  Hoaoar,  and  Interest— Orpheus— 13.  Apo«> 
late— Father  and  Son— 13.  Sefim  and  Znieika— Woomu's  WiU— 14. 
Hortensia— Apollo's  Choice— 15.  He  mnsdbe  nwrried— Fair  Cra^ 
sader— 16.  Hector— Savoyard— Sixteen  and  Sixty. 

Printed  for  H.  Colburn,  Public  Libran,  Condnit  Street,  Lon- 
don; and  sold  by  Bbll  and  Braofotb,  Edinburgh;  John  Cvm- 
SKKO,  Dublin;  and  all  Bookseller*. 


LOCKE  ON  GOVERNMENT. 
This  day  is  poblishedjprice  5s.  boards. 

AN  ESSAY  concerning  the  True  Origin,  Extent,  and- 
End  of  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

ByJOHNLOCIUVBsq. 
to  which  is  prefixed  the  life  of  the  Author,  with  a  Portrait 

Loess's  celebrated  Trbatisb  on  Guvbbhmemt,  was  the  stone 
upon  which  the  glorioos  Revolution  in  1688  was  founded,  reared, 
and  established.  It  developes,  with  the  most  masterly  skiH,  the 
nriiiclples  of  all  Governments,  and  the  Claims  of  EnvlishaM-n  to  a 
Free  Constitntion ;  and  shows  that,  by  the  Laws  of  England,  li-. 
berty.  Public  Prosperity,  and  Private  Happiness,  are  inseparably 
connected. 

Printed  for  .Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones,  Paternoster  Row. 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  printed  uniform  with  the  above,  price  8s.  bds. 

DE  LOLME  on  the  ENGLISH    CONS'n'ltJTlON.     This 
Work  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  most  luminous  and  uasteriy  ar-  • 
raugcmeut  of  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution. 

The  present  copy  it  printed  from  the  Author's  last  corrected 
Edition ;  to  which  a  few  Notes  are  appended,  bringing  the  hittoiy 
of  the  Constitution  down  to  the  present  time. — A  fine  Portmit  of 
De  Lalme,  with  his  Life,  is  prefixed. ^ ' 


This  day  is  published,  in  3  vols.  Itmo.  price  tl*. 
SIX  WEEKS  AT  LONG'S;  A  Satirical  Novel. 
BY  A  LATE  RESIDENT. 
**  MNeo  mrdbu  gentn," 
Printed  fbr  the  Author,  and  sold  by  Colbnm,  Conduit  Stieet; 
of  whom  and  all  Booksellers  may  be  had,  hitely  published, 

t.  GLENARVON.  The  Third  Edition,  in  3  vals.  with  aa  ex- 
planatory Preface,  Vii^ettes,  and  Music  to  the  Songs.  II.  4s. 

In  point  of  lalnt  this  work  is  acknowledged  to  excel  every  thing 
in  the  Novel  line  that  has  appeared  Ibr  some  time  past. 

The  Prefiice  to  the  present  edttian  contains  a  statement  of  the 
extent  to  which  hints,  for  some  of  the  cbaraclers,  have  )>een  taken 
from  Bctnal  observation. 

3.  ADOLPHE.  Nouvelle.  Par  M.  Bbhjamiii  db  Conftamt. 
Author  of  the  <  Tragedy  of  Wallstein,'  &c.  6s.    Ditto  EngHsh,  7s. 

"  This  work  presents  to  ns  remarkable  beauties.  It  compels  ss 
to  think.  All  its  characters  are  drawu  with  the  band  of  a  Master. 
Tlie  writer  has  penetnted  deeply  into  tha  human  heart,  be  hat  ex- 
hibited it  quite  naked.  He  has  represented  man  such  as  he  is,  with 
his  weaknesses  and  his  irresolution,  bis  preaamption  and  Us  gene- 
rosity, his  littteoett  and  hit  giandenr."— Oaxttr  ds  fVaaer. 

4.  EDGAR.  A  National  Tale.  By  Mitt  Aphbhoh.  Author 
of'  Private  EdueatioB,'  &c.  in  3  vols.  Itmo.  tts. 

"  The  most  noble,  the  most  loyal,  the  most  heroic  Mntinieata 
beam  throoghont  thit  work;  the  finest,  the  purest  lettona  of  mo- 
rality aro  inculcated  ia  eveiy  line." 

5.  RHODA.  A  Novel.  By  the  ingenious  AnHinr  df '  Thiefs 
by  their  Right  Names/and  '  Plain  Sense.'  Sceond  Edition,  s  vol*. 

6.  ODOmNEU  a  National  Tale.  By  Ladt  Morvan  (lato 
Mist  Owonson),  Author  of  the  <  Wild  ItU  Girl,' '  Novice  ef  Sr. 
Domioick/  &c.    Second  Edition,  3  veto.  sis. 

7.  JANE  OP  FRANCE.  By  Maoami!  db  Genus.  S  vols.  ut. 
S.  TALES  OF  FANCY.    By  Miss  Burmbt.  Author  of '  eu- 

reatiae,'  *TVaits  ef  Nature,'  '  OevaMina  Fanceubere,'  *c.  7a.  dd. 
9.  CLARENTINE.  By  tha  saase  Author.  Sad  Edit.  3  volt.  til. 
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Reccatly  pkbliihed  by  Black,  Parbary  and  Allen,  BookMnen-  to 
the  Eut  India  Company,  lieadenhall  Street. 

THE  ASIATIC  JOURNAL  and  MONTHLY  RE- 
GISTER for  BritUb  India  and  its  Dcpendcnciet;  contaiuing  ori- 
giaal  ComiBimicationt)  Memoir*,  History,  Antiqiiitiefl,  and  Poetry, 
Review  of  publicationa.  Debates  at  (be  Eat^udia  House,  Pro- 
ccedinp  at  tbe  Colleges,  Militaiy  and  Commercial  Intelligence, 
Appointments,  Promotions,  Resignations,  Births,  Deatbs,  Mar- 
riages, Sbippins  Intelligence,  lists  of  Passengers  and  Sbip-lettcr 
Mails,  Lists  of  Company's  Shipping,  Notices  of  Sales,  London 
Markets,  Prices  Corrent,  Variations  of  India  Exchanges,  Com- 
pany** Securities,  &c. 

i.  A  VIEW  of  tbe  AGRICULTURAL,  COMMERCIAI^  and 
FINANCIAL  INtERESTS  of  CEYLON,  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  some  of  tbe  Principal  Laws  and  Usages  of  tbe  Candians. 
Abo,  Table  of  Imports  and  Exports,  Port'  Regalations,  State- 
ments of  Public  Rerenne  and  Expenditure,  &e. 

By  ANTONY  BERTOLACCI,  Eiq. 
Late  Comptroller  General  of  Customs,  and  Acting  Aoditor-Genenl 
of  Civil  Accounts  in  that  Colony;  with  a  9}  ap  of  tbe  Island,  com- 
piled at  Colnrobo,  from  the  latest  Surveys,  by  Captain  Scbheidcr, 
Ccyloa  Eogioeer.  8vo.  18s.  boards. 

S.  A  VIEW  of  lb*  HISTORY,  LIl^ERATURB,  and  RELI- 
GION of  tbe  HINDOOS,  including  a  Minute  Description  of  their 
Maanen  and  Owtoms;  and  Translations  from  their  principal 
Woito,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Vako,  one  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries  at 
Setampore,  Bengal ;  third  edition,  carefully  abridged  and  greatly 
imprawd.    lo  two  vols:  SVo.  18s.  boards. 

4.  MEDICAL,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  and  AGRICULTURAL 
RBPOXT  of  a  COMMITTEE  appointed  by  the  MADRAS 
GOVERNMENT  to  enquire  into  tbe  Causes  of  tbe  Epidemic 
Fever,  which  prevailed  in  the  Provinces  of  Coimbatorr,  Madura, 
DtnAgnI,and  Tinnivelly,  dnrjoK  tbe  yean  1809,  1810,  and  1811,  of 
which  Dr.  W.  Ainslie  vras  President;  Mr.  A.  Smith  second 
Member;  and  Dr.  M.  Christr  third  Member.  With  a  coloured 
Map1»f  the  Province*  where  the  Fever  prevailed.  8vo.  6s.  ed.  bds. 

5.  SKETCHES  of  INDIA;  or.  Observations  descriptive  of 
the  Scenery,  itc.  in  Bengal:  written  in  India  in  the  years  1811, 
If,  1^  14;  together  with  Notes,  on  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
■St.  Helena,  written  at  those  Places  in  February,  March  and  April, 
1B15.  Svo.  rs.  boards. 

This  Day  is  published,  Svo.  4s.  sewn, 
THE  BATTLE    OP  WATERLOO,    a  Poem;    in 
Twu  Cantos. 

By  JOHN  HASKINS. 
"  This  Poem  is  tmly  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  is  deserving  of 
moiv  commendation,  because  the  anthor  Ins  bad  the  good  sense  to 
avoid  tbe  iMUad  style,  which  of  late  yean  has  become  so  fiuhion- 
able  in  England.  His  ventification  is  smooth  and  regulsr,  yet 
classical  and'dignified.  Tbe  martial  spirit  of  Britain  is  strongly 
characterised,  and  shown  to  spring  from  tbe  best  of  all  sources,  the 
love  of  freedom.  After  taking  a  view  of  onr  military  histo^  in 
former  d^rs,  onr  attention  ia  brongbt  down  to  tbe  French  Revolu- 
tign,  and  tbe  tyraniqr  of  Napoleon.  This  is  a  sketch  of  the  con- 
tent* of  tbe  fint  Cant»;  bat  tbe  second  rises  in  animation,  and  is 
Maatifblty  deeeriptive  of  tbe  preparations  for  Battle,  as  well  as  of 
tlta  particalan  of  the  sangninary  contest.  The  representation  of 
tbe  opening  mom  oa  that  evciwmcmorable  day,  is  extremely  fine."— 
PHae  Montklf  Xagaxme. 
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TOMB  OF  JULIET  AT  VERONA. 
Mr.  Editor,  .  I  inclose,  for  the  gratification  of 
TOUT  readers,  a  sketch,  which  I  made  at  Verona  last 
September,  of  a  sarcophagus,  which,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, has  been  shown  as  the  tomb  of  Juliet.  Any  thing 
connected  with  the  genius  of  Shakspe^ire,  will,  I  am  per- 
anaded,  be  acceptable  to  the  great  majority  of  your 
readers.  I  beUeve  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained,  that  the 
immortal  poet  took  the  hint  ror  his  tragedy  iroro  the  work 
of  Girolamo  delta  Corte,  a  Veronese  gentleman,  who 
published  a  history  of  his  native  city,  A.  D.  1 5^^.,  and 
consequently  in  tlie  time  of  Shakspeare.  I  shall  trans- 
late, as  faithfully  as  I  am  able,  what  is  stated,  therein,  re- 
lative to  the  loves  of  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  for  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  the  Vrork  of  Delia  Corte,  when  at 
Verona.  He  says,' — "  In  the  year  1303,  Signor  Bartolo- 
meo  was  mayor  of  the  city,  under  whom  occurred  in 
Verona  the  catastrophe  of  two  unfortunate  lovers,  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  long  and  bloody  enmities  that  sub- 
sisted between  two  opulent  and  noble  families,  the  Mon- 
tecchi  and  Capelletti,  many  of  whom  were  slain  on  one 
and  other  side ;  and  notwithstanding  that  Signor  Alberto 
,  had  ^ven  himself  much  trouble  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation, he  never  could  effect  it,  so  inveterate  was  their 
mutual  anioKMity.  Signor  Bartolomeo  nevertheless  bad 
so  far  quelled  it,  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  duels  and  quarrels, 
which  took  place  in  the  streets ;  the  young  men  gave 
way,  and  saluted  the  old  of  either  party,  whom  they  might 
chance  to  meet,  who  also  returned  the  salutation.  It 
being  the  cUHival,  and  the  balls  and  masquerades  having 
begun,  M.  ^ntonio  Capelletto,  being  at  the  head  of  his 
faction,  gave  a  splendid  entertainment,  at  which  were  pre- 
sent many  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  among  them  was  one 
Romeo  Montecchio,  the  handsomest  and  best  mannered 
gentleman  then  in  Verona ;  he  was  between  twenty  and 
twentyM>iie  years  of  age,  and  came  there  with  some  other 
young  men  in  masks.  After  remaining  some. time  with 
his  mask  on  his  face,  he  took,  it  off,  and  seated  himself  in 
a  comer,  whence  he  saw  the  entertainmept,  and  could  be 
easily  seen  himself  by  all  present.      All  the  company 


'  Storia  di  Verona,  lib.  10.  p.  689. 


wondered  why  he  should  thus  set  himself  apart  from  the 
amusements;  since,  however,  he  was  a  well-bred  young- 
gentleman,  his  enemies  did  not  put  him  in  mind  how  he 
ought  to  behave ;  which  they  probably  would  have  done, 
had  he  been  older.    Stationed  as^  he  was  there,  the  most 
beautiful  young  woman  beyond  compare  present  caught 
his  eyes,  and  he  having  caught  her's  at  the  xame  time,  they 
both  felt  a  mutual  and  violent  attachment.     During  the 
festival,  they  did  nothing  but  eye  each  other  tenderly ; 
the  banquet  finished ;  and  the  ball  having  begun>  Romeo 
v/ii  asked   to  dance  by  a  young  woman,  who  presently 
left  him,  after  dancing  *  with  him  for  a  short  time.    He 
then  asked  Juliet  to  dance,  (for  so  was  called  the  yuung 
lady  of  whom  he  was  enamoured) :  she  was  engaged  to 
another  partner,  but  as  soon  as  she  felt  the  band  of  bar 
lover,    she  said,  '  blessed   be  your  arrival  I'      And   be, 
pressing  her  hand,  replied,  '  what  blessing  is  this  which 
you  bestow  on  me,  fair  lady  V    She,  smiling,  answered, 
'  wonder  not,  gentleman,  that  I  bless  your  arrival,  for  1 
have  been  almost  firozen  by  M.  Marcurio,  and  jrou  are 
conie4o  warm  me  with  your  courteous  manners.'     (The 
youth,  whom  she  bad  been  dancing  with,  was  so  called,  and 
much  beloved  by  all ;  but -he  had  hands  almost  as  cold  as 
ice.)    Romeo  replied,  '  such  as  I  am,  fair  lady,  I  am  de> 
voted  to  you ;'  and  with  these  words   the  dance  ended^ 
Juliet  could  only  sigh  to  him  in  return,  and  reply,  '  yon 
are  my  better  half!'    Romeo,  as  he  left  the  asserally, 
found  firom  one  of  his  friends,  that  this  young  lady  was  the 
daughter  of  M.  Antonio  Cajtelletlo ;  while  she  discovered 
from  her  nurse,  that  be  was  Romeo  M()iitecchio ;  which, 
when  she  heard,  she  was   very  sad,  despairing  to  win 
him,  onaccount  of  the  jealousies  which  subsisted  between 
the  two  families.     A  few  days  afterwards  it  hap|)ened  that 
Romeo,   goilig   along  a  certain  street,   where  he  often 
walked  for  the  sake  of  seeing  Juliet,  whose  windows  cor- 
responded with  those  of  her  lover,   that  she  recognized 
him,  by  a  sneese,  or  some  other  signal  which  be  made,  and 
as  it  was  moonlight,  she  was  as  easily  seen  by  him.-  They 
interchanged  vows  of  mutual  affeciiota  ;  and  they  finally 
determined  to  marry,  happen  what  might.    To  bring  the 
consummation  of  tlieir  wishes  about,  they  had  recourse 
to  Father  Lonardo  of  Reggio,  belonging  to  the  order 
of  the  Minprs  of  St.   Francis,    who,    it  was   agreedt 
should    advise    Romeo    respecting    the    match.     This 
ftiar  was   a  master  in  Theology,  a  great  Fhilosopber, 
Chemiit,  and  Astrologer.     He  was  confessor  of  Juliet,  as 
well  as  of  her  mother,  and  often  on  that  account  visited 
their  house ;  he  also  was  confessor  to  the  Montecchi,  and 
to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Verona.     Romeo  having 
arranged  the  whole  business  with  the  fiither,   the  latter 
agreed  to  consummate  the  marriage  ;  fur  he  thought  tliat 
by  this  means,  a  reconciliation  might  be  effected  between 
the  two  fiunilies,  and  that  perhaps  be  should  thereby  in- 
gratiate himself  with  %gnor  Bartoiomeo,  and  all  Verona. 
Lent,  and  the  time  of  confession  having  arrived,  Juliet 
weqt  with  her  mother  to  the  Church  of  St.  Francesco  in 


*  Alcun*  giruwlte,  qucre  tialtud  * 
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Cittadell9,  aud  seating  herself  in  the  confessioiuil  chair 
before  her  mother,  and  having  replied  to  the  asual  ques- 
tions, was  married  te  Romeo,  through  the  gratiag,  who 
with  the  father,  stood  on  the  other  side.  A  few  davs 
aft4$rwards,  by  means  of  an  old  taomaa  of  the  house  of 
Jirtict  they  consammated  their  marriage  in  a  garden  by 
night,  belonging  to  luliet,  supporting  themseWes  with  the 
hope,  that  Lonardo  would  be  able  to  persuade  their  re- 
spective families  to  be  satisfied  with  the  matofa.  Easter 
being  over,  while  they  were  hoping  that  the  'father  would 
fulfil  Ms  promise,  ithBpp«ned  that  a  paity  ef  the  Capelletti 
had  a  furious  ebonunter  with  some  of  the  Montecchi,  near 
the  gate  of  Bensari,  towards  Castel  Veecbio.  Amoog  the 
Capelletti  was  one  Tebaldo,  a  first  ceum  of  Juliet's,  a 
gattot  young  mau,  who  while  he  was  encooraeing  his 
party,-  behind  Romeo,  (who  for  the  sake  of  luliet,  did 
aH  lie  cou\d  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest),  made  a  blow 
at  his  head,  which  was  parried  by  Romeo,  who  stabbed 
his  adversary  ia  the  throat,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
Roraeo  upon  this  fled  into  banishmeat,  end  he  who 
kqows  what  disappointed  love  is,  may  judge  how  bitter 
.must  have  been  this  expedient.  He  retired  to  Maolua, 
for  the  sfriie  of  being  as  near  as  possible  to  liis  Juliet,  of 
whom  he  often  received  accoiiuts,  through  the  medium 
«f  Lonardo.  Juliet  was  now  compelled  to  marry  by  her 
father  and  mother,  and  not  knowing  what  part  to  take, 
she  had  recourse  -to  the  father  Ixmardo  for  advie^  who, 
after  long  consultation,  finally  agreed  to  send  her  a  cer- 
tain powder,  which,  mixed  with  wiiie  or  any  other  liquor, 
w«u4d  lull  her  to  sleep,  so  as  to  make  her  appear  dead  ; 
'that  then  she  should  be  buried,  in  the  sepulchre  belonging 
to  her  family,  which  was  in  the  church  of  St.  Fianois, 
tJiat  he  should  take  her  out  of  the  monument  by  night, 
asd  that  she  should  escape  in  disguise  to  her  Romeo  at 
Mantua,  whom  he  would  forewarn  by  faithful  messengers 
sf  their  'inteatioM.  JuHet  agreed  to  this  plan,  who  for  the 
sake  of  her  lover  t^ouid  have  run  a  iiur  greater  risk,-  and 
inviag  swallowed  the  potion  at  the  prescribed  hour,  lost 
gradually  her  senses,  and  finally  all  motion ;  so  that,  ima- 
gined dead  by  all,  she  was  removed  for  burial  to  the  ce- 
metery of  her  family  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis.  In- the 
mean  time,  Lonardo  sent  an  account  of  all  that  had  been 
dode  to  Romeo ;  but  he  having  been  previously  informed 
by  some  one  else  of  the  death  of  his  Juliet,  came  unex- 
yeetedty  vHth  one  attendant  to  Verona,  and  having  reached 
the  gates  of  the  city  on  the  very  evening  of  the  interment 
•f  luKet,  did  not  receive  the  message  sent  him  by  the  fe- 
ther.  The  unhappy  lover  having  reached  Verona,  and 
■igbt  Jbaving  set  in,  without  setting  his  foot  in  die  dtr,  Ike 
went  straight  to  the  chorck  of  St.  Francis,  where  he  anew 
that  his  bdoved  Juliet  was  interred,  and  having  opened 
the  tomb,  which  was  wUhotit  the  ekmvh,  and  got  with- 
in it,  began  to  shed  an  abundant  and  bitter  flood  of 
tears.  Having  wept  for  some  time  over  his  beloved,  he 
determined  to  die,  and  swaHowed  poison,  which  for  this 
purpose  he  carried  with  him ;  laying  himself  by  her  side, 
he  died,  just  at  the  moment  that  Lonardo  reached  the 
•pot,  to  remove  Juliet  from  the  tomb.  Finding  the  ser- 
vant stretched  on  the  grodnd,  and  Romeo  dead  in  the 
tomb,  motionless  and  faorror-sfarock,  lie  stood  wondering 
how  tlie  eventbad  ocenrred,  when  Juliet,  wfrase  sopotific 
powder  had  exhantted  its  efficacy,  came  to  herself  and 
seeing  Romeo,  dead  by  her  side,  and  Laovdo  aad  the  aer- 


vant  hanging  over  him,  she  wa;  all  aj>liast  at  the  spe(;t}icle. 
She  preseady  discovered  finom  the  f)«th«r,  a»d  the  ««rvant 
how  the  catastrophe  had  happened ;  was  seized  immediately 
with  the  strou!;est  grief,  and  feeling  her  spirits  f«tingui#hed 
within  her,  without  uttering  a  word,  felf  dead '  in  the 
lap  of  her  Romeo.  The  next  morning  the  ealBaity  was 
speedily  propagated  through  the  city,  and  Signor  Barto- 
lomeo,  with  the  intent  of  discovering  all  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  unfortunate  event,  accompanied  by  many 
gentlemen,  went  to  the  church  of  St.  Francis,  where  a  great 
crowd  was  collected,  attracted  fo^  the  iMtvdty  of  the  oc- 
currence. Here  he  enquired  rtrcHautantially  both  frwn 
Louardo  aad  Romeo's  tervaat,  iato  the  detail*  »f  the«Rse, 
aud  afterwards  f^ve  orders  tlutt  the  badie»  «f  tliesc  uafor- 
tuaate  lovers  should  be  bMiorably  baried,  wbicb  was  wil- 
lingly agreed  to  both  by  the  MMiteccfai  and  Capelletti. 
Kpleodid  obsequies  to0k  place ;  and  with  tbt  fODseBt  of 
both  parties,  the  bodies  wew  nfJ«Be4  M  tif  same  $Mtm- 
ment,  whiek  4pat  fi/  katm  tUmt,  a  littlf  piowe  grmnd, 
wUdi  I  have  ofien  «m  obar  t»  tie  weit  tf  tie  for  d^'«- 
ciplet  of  St.Pranas,  whHe  the  building  was  raising  to 
tlieir  order.  I  have  conversed  on  this  subject,  with  Signor 
Boldiero,  my  uncle,  by  whom  I  was  ^hewn  the  scene  of' 
this  catastrophe:  hi  shewed  nw,  besides  the  lAove  men- 
tioued  tomb,  a  bole  in  the  wail  towards  the  monastery  of 
the  Capuchins,  where,  as  he  said,  he  had  heard  that  many 
years  since,  this  tomb  was  placed,  and  that  in  it  were 
found  some  ashes  and  boaes.'' 

Such  is  tlie  relation  of  Girolamo  ddla  Corte.  Those 
who  may  take  the  trouble  to-  compare  it  with  the  tragedy 
of  Shakspeare,  will  no  doubt  remark  how  rftde  the  poet 
has  deviated  from  what  we  have  reason  to  believe  ase  the 
circumstances  of  the  true  story.  His  Escalus,  Prince  of  Ve- 
rona, is  evidently  Signor  Bartolomeo  Scali  the  mayor ;  Mar- 
curio,  whom  Juliet  first  danced  with,  the  Poet  giving  him 
rather  warmer  handt  than  the  historian,  is  bis  Paris.  The 
name  of  Marcurio  probably  suggested,  witli  a  slight  alter<i 
ation  of  letters,  the  Merc-itio  of  the  poet,  wlio  ac«s  how- 
ever a  very  different  part  from  Marcurio  in  the  history. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  Act  HI.  Sc.  1.  Mercutio, 
who,  with  Shakspeare,  is  the  friend  of  Romeo,  aoes  the 
words  "Ala  $toceata,"  the  identical  words  which  Delhi 
Corte  uses  in  his  description  of  Romeo's  Cncouuter  with 
Tybalt :  a  sufiicient  proof  to  my  mind  that  Shakspeare 
got  hold  of  the  original  work  of  Delia  Corte;  if  we  had 
not  other  evidence  to  make  us  think  so.  Montague 
in  the  Italian  is  Monteccbio ;  Capulet,  CapeMcttO :  Frate 
Lonardo  is  the  Friar  Lawrence  of  the  poet ;  and  the  attend* 
ant  of  Romeo  in  the  history,  is  tlie  Balthasar  of  the  tragedy. 
Friar  John  appears  to  be  one  of  the  coufidentinl  messengers 
sent -by  Lonardo  to  Romeo,  at  Mantua,  Of  the  female 
persons.  Lady  Montague  is  the  only  one  not  alluded  to  in 
the  history. 

This  fine  tragedy,  which  the  eelebraled  ScHegel  elo- 
quently styles  the  "funeral  and  apotheotia  of  late,"  m'A\ 
always  be  deemed  by  the  best  critics,  one  of  the  choicest 
of  our  poef  s  productions.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  legret- 
ted,  that  he  deviated  ftom  the  true  history,  in  makmg 
Juliet  stab  herself.  He  need  not  have  had  reooume  to 
this ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  tragic  than  that  poigtiaMt 
grief  which,  as  soon  as  it  seiaes,  kiHs ;  and  which,  accord' 
tog  to  Delta  Corte,  threw  Jaliet  dead  in  the  4ap  of  her 
lover.    Her  raumer  of  dying  in  die  tragedy  is  rather  too 
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mooh  **  after  the  high  Roman  haiuon"  for  a  delicate  girl 

not  fifteen  years.  

Verana  nn  been  so  fally  detcrUM  by  Maffei,  that  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  touch  on  its  antiquities.  Bat  the  ge- 
nius of  Shnkspeare  adds  such  aa  interest  to  every  spot 
over  which  it  bomred,  that  yoar  readers  will  not  accuse  me 
of  being  romantic,  if  I  attempt  to  describe  the  tomb  of 
Jaliet.  f  left  the  inn  Le  Dut  Torre  at  six  in  the  morning, 
accompanied  by  tht  Cicerone,  who,  in  the  way,  pointed  out 
some  small  houses  bnilt  in  the  time  of  ihe  Capelletti: 
grossing  the  Brk,  a  square  so  called,  and  marked  by  the 
grand  remains  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  we  soon  reached 
tbe  church  of  iSiw  R'smeeteo  m  CiUadMt,  where  Romeo 
and  Jniiet  were  married.  The  church  is  modern,  built 
about  a  ecntury  ago,  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

CpiMigHous  is  a  small  gai den,  fomerly  attached  to  the 
Franciscan  monastery,  but  now  in  private  hands :  in  the 
midst  of  it,  is  an  old  sarcophagus,  which,  time  lutmemo- 
rial,  has  been  shewn  as  the  tomb  of  iuUeC.  It  is  much 
eaten  by  a|^,  and  has  sank  considetnbly  into  the  earth. 
Tt  »  exactly  six  feet  long,  and  is  just  wide  enough  to  con- 
tain two  bodies.  Close  to  it,  is  the  well  mentioned  by 
Delia  Corte,  which  to  me  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  sar- 
cophagus is  the  saoM  as  what  he  saw  with  his  uncle.  The 
sennitjrof  tfaenorai^,  and  affecting  catastrophe,  suggest- 
ed the  foHowing  lines,  which  have  no  other  merit  than 
tliat  of  being  composed  on  the  spot. 

Let  Affectation  droop  her  head,  and  moorn 
Disastrous  love  o'er  tender  Juliet's  urn. 
Coquettes  avaunt !  away  eacb  simpering  belie ! 
Envy  the  lot  of  her  who  loved  so  well ; 
Who  would  not  have  exchanged  her  heart-felt  woes 
For  your  ephemeral  loves,  and  midnight  shows. 
Hail,  Juliet,  hail !  whose  pure  and  virgin  heart 
Dared  act  so  painful,  yet  so  true  a  part  1 
O'er  whose  reunited  love,  and  early  hearse, 
Great  Shakspeare  sheds  the  glory  of  his  verse. 
Hail,  Juliet,  hail !  whose  name  is  intertwined 
In  the  same  wreath,  which  Fame  wove  for  his  deathless 
mind.  C.  K. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
(ArtieU  dated  Vienna,  as  Jamar}/.) 

The  history  of  our  earth,  involved  in  i^  greater  obscu- 
rity than  the  history  of  mankind,  is  founded  merely  on  tra- 
ditions and  conjectures.  Ito  doeuneots  and  monnments 
are  the  petrifactions  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the 
position  of  tlie  strata^  the  direction  of  the  mountains,  the 
currents  of  the  rivers,  and  the  gradual  changes  of  the  seas. 
While  Cnvier,  as  it  were,  gives  words  to  the  hieroglyphics 
of  the  disooverad  petci&ctions,  and  wiule  tha  feotogy  of 
all  states  and  paits  of  the  world  is  diligently  investigated, 
in  drder  that  fmos  individual  observations,  inferences  may 
be  drawn  with  some  certainty  respecting  the  wfiole  of  the 
history  of  the  earth,  one  of  our  most  esteemed  fellow- 
citizeos,  M^jor-General  Baron  Von  Sordot  de  L'Host,  has 
executed  an  cqwUiy  |ire»t  idea  on  ttus  sitbject. 

This  author  has,  tf  sve  wtay  so  ea^^ress  onsaalves,  aa>- 
mined,  diseoverrd,  and  represented,  the  skeleton  of  oar 
quart«r  of  the  ijiobe.  te  the  year  1815,  be  aaneunoed  his 
great  Orograprhie  and  Hydro^phic  Map  of  Europe,  which 
be  bad  completed  after  anw;  years  labor,  witb  great  exactr 


ness,  by  the  aid  of  aH  the  documents,  or  other  sources 
public  and  private,  to  which  he  could  gain  access.  He  laid 
it  before  the  sovereigns  and  princes  aul  other  distinguish- 
ed personages  then  assembled  here  at  the  congress.  This 
map,  on  a  very  large  scale,  without  any  regard  to  the^li- 
tical  division  of  the  countries,  represents  meicly  the  extpr- 
nal  features,  the  physiognomy  of  our  European  continent. 
We  see  1h^  this  representation ,  tlmt  «n  a«F  continent  the 
visible  system  of  the  ssountains  may  be  aptly  compared 
with  an  animal  skeleten,  of  whicli  the  spine  or  longest 
chain  of  neuntain,  not  broken  thrangb  by  any  stream, 
and  therefore  very  properly  called  a  naturaldam,  proceed- 
ing from  the  Werehoturiun  mountains  in  Russia,  extends 
tbroagh  aH  Europe,  in  an  oMique  direction,  as  fiir  as 
Oibrutar.  That,  lirom  this  spine  of  our  continent,  other 
chams  of  mouBtams  branch  out  Vkt  ribs  to  Uie  right  and 
left ;  and  in  the  v^es,  according  to  tbeir  direction,  the 
main  rivers  flow  towards  the  seas  ;  so  that  eacb  of  these 
main  rivers,  with  the  streams  winch  it  receives,  forms  a 
system  of  its  own,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  chains  of 
mountains.  The  varying  heights  ^f  the  natural  dams  are 
every  where  visible  by  the  sections  mariied  upon  the  map 
through  the  mountainous  and  plain  parts  of  Euntpe,  as 
well  as  by  heights  of  the  principal  mountains  marked  in  a 
tabular  form. 

This  ingenious  view,  md  fiiitbful  sepresentatioB  of  ear 
contiwat,  wbich  fills  up  a  mucb-£elt  desideratum  of  our 
geography,  not  only  in  a  physical,  but  in  a  mUitary  and 
political  view,  and  which  is  highly  important  to  taming, 
hydraulics,  road-making,  fortification,  and  tactics, — as  it 
would  haw  become  toe  extensive  and  too  expensive  upon 
the  scale  of  the  first  design,  has  been  reduced  by  the  au- 
thor to  one  third  of  the  original  scale,  in  order  to  Tender 
it  as  iMcful  as  possible,  and  a  basis  of  geographical  instruc- 
tiou  in  schools.  It  has  now  been,  und«'  the  eye  of  the 
author,  most  beautifiiUy  engraved  by  the  well-known  M. 
Joseph  List,  in  four  sheets,  and  published. 

The  ingenuity  of  die  idea,  the  difficulty  of  tbecaecutieo, 
the  variety  of  the  points  of  view  which  it  offers,  the  exten- 
sive utility,  combined  with  the  excellencies  of  the  drawing 
and  engraving,  do  honor  to  the  literdture  and  art  of  our 
country,  and  entitle  Major-General  Baron  Von  Sorriot  to 
the  highest  praise. 

He  had  the  honor  to  present  Iris  work,  on  the  39rd  tnst. 
in  a  special  audience,  to  His  Imperial  Mayjfsty,  who  was 
pleased  to  express  bis  «p|)robation  in  the  mo^t  flattering^ 
terms. 

CHEMISTRY. 

ttFONTANBOOa  CoMBUSTioK.— M.  PaUas,  «n  apctfae- 
cary,  irttndied  to  the  Royal  Military  Hospital  of  Monta^, 
some  time  ago  observed,  tbat  a  sodden  conflagration  had 
broken  out  amongst  a  heap  of  charcoal.  Assistance  w^s  . 
quicUy  provided,  and  ^is  accident  which  mi^ht  bdve 
pcovcd  extreqiely  dMigerous,  occasioned  no  ill  conse- 
quences, ft  i^  moiiable,  that  this  combustion  was  not 
occasioned  by  any  foreign  cause;  since  no  inflammable 
body  could  )»ossJbly  have  come  in  contact  with  this  depot. 

Tbe  ignlUon  was  consequently  spontaneous,  and  tbe 
pbenomeoQO  nay  be  accounted  for.  M.  Pallas  explains 
It  in  the  following  manner : — ^Thc  charcoal,  which  be  said 
had  not  beeo  exposed  to  .be  air  after  the  carbonisation  c^f 
the  wrood,  retained  in  aereatcr  or  less  degree,  a  pbosphori- 
cal  principle,  susccptibu  of  inflammation  by  coutacjt  with 
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damp  air.  Now  the  charcoal,  which  a  at  pratcnt  the 
subject  of  coDsideration,  was  kept  in  a  place  in  which 
there  were  casks  and  Tases  filled  with  water  and  other 
liquids.  These  liquids  diffnsed  through  the  atmosphere 
of  the  apartment  a  great  degree  of  humidity,  which  ab- 
sorbed me  phosphorus ;  hence  there  arose  a  diseogage- 
.mcnl  of  caloric,  which  produced  the  ignition.  Thus  a 
natural  consequeoce  presents  itself,  which  u  that  charcoal 
in  the  process  of  prqmratioo,  should  be  sufficiently  ex- 
posed to  a  dry  air,  iwd  that  it  shovld  afterwards  be  pre- 
served with  the  same  attention.  Neither  this  phenomenon, 
nor  the  obserrations  to  which  it  gives  rise,  are  related  as 
having  occurred  for  the  first  time:  Chemists  have  long 
been  nmiliar  with  accidents  of  thu  kind.  However,  the 
one  which  has  just  taken  place,  aflfords  an  opportunitv  for 
reminding  those  persona  who,  for  various  purposes,  keep 
Iai;ge  depots  of  charcoal,  of  the  nature  of  the  dangers 
which  this  combustion  may  occasion. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS. 

MAVIOATION. 

A  party  of  the  eider  brethren  of  the  Trinity-House,  at 
Hull,  went  down  the  Humber,  on  the  18th  ult.  in  a 
pilot  cutter,  to  make  experiments  f»  a  new  marine  log, 
ravented  by  Mr.  Robert  Raines,  of  Hull ;  and  for  which 
be  has  procured  a  ^tent.  This  invention  consists  of 
machinery,  which  shows  the  speed  the  ship  runs,  and 
marks  the  distance,  and  the  rate,  by  an  index  m  the  cabin. 
The  experiments  were  highly  satbractoiy,  and  the  inven- 
tion appears  Ukely  to  be  of  the  utmost  utility. 

We  understand  that  John  Christian  Cnrwen,  Esq.  one 
of  the  representstives  for  the  city  of  Carlisle,  has  in  pro- 
gress a  gas  light  for  the  harbour  of  Workiugion*  which,  it 
u  calculated,  will  emit  such  a  lumination  as  to  render  it 
distinguuhable  so  far  southward  as  St  Bee's  Head.  Should 
this  undertaking  answer  the  laudable  expectations  of  Mr. 
Curwen,  (of  which  no  doubt  is  entertamed),  it  will  be  of 
general  use  to  navigators  in  the  Channel,  as  affording  a 
more  accurate  beacon,  by  which  the  coast  of  Cnmberiaod, 
and  the  harbour  of  Workington  in  particular,  may  be 
recognised. 

MEDICINE. 

The  following  article  is  extracted  from  an  Italian  Paper : 

**  At  Udina  a  poor  man  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and  vinegar 
was  given  to  nim  inadvertently  instead  of  a  potion  udered  oy 
a  Physician.  The  man  recovered  from  his  firightful  malady. 
A  Physician  of  Padua  being  apprised  of  the  circumstance,  tried 
the  remedy  upon  a  person  affected  with  the  hydiophobiaj  who 
was  in  the  hospital  of  the  town,  by  making  him  swallow  a 
pound  of  vinenr  in  the  morning,  another  at  noon,  and  a  «mi> 
lar  dose  at  night.  The  sick  man  recovered  rapidly  and  per- 
fectlv.  We  invite  our  Physicians  to  make  trial  of  a  remedy 
which  appears  to  have  the  power  of  vanquishing  one  of  the 
most  dreMlful  maladies.'— (OtoriMZt  del  regno  deUe  DueSieilie.) 

Paris,  26th  Feb.— In  the  hst  sitthw  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Messrs.  Ma^^die  and  PeOetier  presented  a 
memoir,  announcing  an  interesting  discovery  respecting 
Ipecacuanha.  They  have  succeeded  in  separating  in  this 
drug,  the  principle  to  which  it  owes  its  medical  efficacy, 
from  that  which  prodnces  the  disagreeable  smell  and  taste 
which  many  persons  cannot  bear.  They  have  named  the 
first  principle,  (or  element,)  which  has  all  the  utility  of  the 
Ipecacuanha,  without  its  inconveniences,  Hemetine.  Nu- 
mrrous  experiments  and  observations  have  confirmed  the 
discovery. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


Mblincoobtj  fty  tke  Aiitkmr  tf  Hesdlomg  Hall. 
3  Vde.  lUnu. 

TuorOB  with  the  most  inveterate  Novel-name  ^at  we  liave 
latterly  fo«md  in  a  title-pa^e,  this  work  cannot  well  be  deno- 
minated a  Novel.  It  contams  little  love,  les6  incident,  and,  if 
we  remember  right,  nuleveo  the  common  etianette  of  a  single 
swoon.  The  whole  plot  consists  in  a  visit  paia  by  some  match- 
makiog  ladies  and  speculating  gentlemen,  to  Anthclia  Melio- 
court,  a  young  heiress  of  Westmoreland  ;  and  in  one  or  two 
abortive  schemes  for  forcing  her  into  matrimony.  All  the  reat 
is  conversation  and  character.    ■ 

With  such  slender  materials,  it  would  require  no  small  por- 
tion of  wit,  knowledge,  and  acumen,  to  rouse  and  to  sustain 
in^rett,  through  three  thick  volumes:  and,  indeed,  we  most 
cheerfully  confess,  that  the  writer  has  not  !>hown  himself  de- 
ficient in  any  of  these  qualifications.  His  dialogue  abounds 
with  himiour  and  learning,  and  though  his  Antisaccharine  ftte 
has  become  obsolete  by  the  abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade,  and 
though  dte  election  of  an  ape  to  tlie  Borough  of  Onevote,  is 
rather  an  outrageous  improbabiii^,  yet  still  the  poignant 
buriesque  of  both,  compelled  us  to  laugh  most  heartily.  In 
truth,  tliis  ape,  originally  introduced  to  oiu  acquaintance  as  an 
estated  baronet,  ^r  Oran  Uaut-ton  by  name,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous character  in  the  work,  and  we  should  almost  say,  the 
hero  of  it.  Us  was  caught  youne  in  ttie  woods  of  Angola,  and 
purchased  by  tbe  Captain  of  a  tngate,  who  bad  him  dressed 
and  educated  in  all  the  external  accomplishments  of  a  gentle- 
man. Amidst  "  tbe  fashionable  world,  be  seemed  to  be  parti- 
cularly comfortable,  and  to  feel  himself  completely  at  home." 

Such  a  personage,  brought  forward  and  piassed  off  as  a  hu>- 
man  being,  must  needs  startle  the  reader,  who  has  seen  only 
our  own  sketch  of  him ;  but  in  the  work  itself,  due  pains  are 
taken  to  reconcile  probabilities;  and  there  are  abundant  ex- 
tracts from  Lord  Monboddo,  Buffuu,  and  Bontins,  for  the  pur- 
p<Me  of  proving  his  pretensions  to  hutuanity;  still,  we  must 
think,  tnat  the  case  is  not  sufliciently  made  out,  and  tiiat  a  pair 
of  gloves,  at  least,  and  paint,  or.  perhaps  a.  mask,  might  have 
assisted  the  deception.  But,  with  all  our  critical  fastidiousness, 
we  would  not,  for  a  doubtful  violation  of  probability,  consent 
to  expunge  this  honorable  Baronet  from  the  red-l>oak,  inas- 
much as  he  has  proved  the  source  of  much  exquisite  sarcasm, 
both  on  those  brainless  fops,  who  wmilil  degrade  men  into 
monkies  by  their  example,  and  on  those  over-brained  philo- 
sophers, who  would  exalt  monkies  into  men  by  force  of  theory. 

There  is,  likewise,  in  some  other  characters,  rather  more  of 
tancy  than  of  reality.  They  are  a  species  without  a  genus ; 
or  at  least  their  peculiarities  do  not  appear  such  as  men  ac> 
qtiue,  who  mix  with  the  world;  and,  therefore,  are  not  such  as 
oiten  fall  under  common  observation.  This  is  always  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  delineation  of  particular  character;  for  it  is 
here  as  with  portrait  painting ;  wc  cannot  enjoy  the  imitation, 
tmless  we  have  already  seen  the  original.  On  the  contrary, 
narratives  of  feet,  like  historical  pieces,  tell  their  own  stories 
themselve^  and  are  not  dependant  upon  our  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  titeir  prototypes. 

Whoever  the  author  of  Melineourt  may  be,  (for  he  has  not 
thought  proper  to  affix  his  name,  though  he  might  surely  have 
done  so,  witbotit  fear  of  its  snfi°erin»  by  the  announcement), 
we  think  we  may  veotiue  to  congratubie  him,  by  anticipation, 
on  the  success  of  his  singular,  and  we  may  add,  original  work. 
We  should  not  even  be  surprised  if  it  led  tbe  way  to  a  new  spe- 
cies of  humourous  writing;  which,  taking  the  novel  fur  its 
foundation,  and  the  drama  for  its  superstructure,  should  su- 
peradd to  both,  the  learning  and  en<)inry  of  the  Essay.  Fortu- 
luitely,  the  sheer,  downright  novel  is  erowipg  out  of  repute 
everyday.  Miss  Edgeworth  was  tbe  first  who  moralised  it. 
Miss  Porter  endowed  it  with  historital  strength,  the  author  of 
Waverley  gave  it  national  interest,  and  the  author  of  Melin- 
court  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  advanced  it  another  degree 
higher,  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  scale  of  literature. 
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MOLLBB'S  ViBW  OF  HiSTORT. 

Ma.  P.  F.  I.  MoL^EB,  Vice  Presidcot  of  the  Tribunal  of  the 
first  iostMice  at  Dusseldorf,  has  published  a  most  strange 
rhapsody,  in  a  larg«  Ocuvo,  which  he  calls  "  My  Vum  of 
Hiitory.y    Id  this  work,  if  work  it  may  be  called,  the  author, 
(not  in  joke  as  one  might  imagine,  but  in  sober  earnest)  teaches 
as  follows.    In  ancient  times  there  was  on  earth  a  sinKle  Em- 
pire only,  speaking  only  one  language,  namely  the  German, 
subject  to  one  Emperor,  the  august  house  of  Austria.    This 
primeral  state  created  for  religious  purposes  a  new  language 
the  Latin.    In  process  of  time  some  malcontents  separated 
from  the  main  body,  went  to  the  countries  afterwards  called 
Italy  and  France,  and  invented  new  languages,  a  mixture  (if 
we  understand  the  avthor  aright)  of  German  and  Latin.  These 
seceders  now  did  all  in  their  power  to  appropriate  to  them>- 
selves  the  honor  of  the  original  people.    They  annihilated  all 
the  monuments  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  Germany,  and 
established  a  manafactory  in  which  all  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Classics  were  got  up,  the  sole  object  of  which  was,  1st.  by 
holding  up  a  fictitious  history  to  make  the  seceders  appear  to 
be  an  origmal  noble  people,  Sdly.  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
fiiture  greatness  of  France,  and  Sdly.  to  plunge  into  the  deep- 
est ignominy  unhappy  Germany,  i)y  the  fiction  of  divided 
tribes,  such  as  Suevi,  Catti,  Ciinbri,  Teutones,  &c.  whom  it 
was  thought  proper  to  describe  as  barbarians.    How  the  Greek 
language  arose  we  learn  at  paee  987 :  it  came  with  JEneas 
ftom  Phrygia,  by  which  Mr.  Muller  understands  Franconia,  to 
Great   Greece,  that  is  Naples.    Julius  Ctesar  and  Augustus, 
says  the  author,  were  the  chief  rebels  against  the  bouse  of 
Austria,  but  they  lived  about  1000  years  later,  than  history,  as 
it  is  caUed,  pretends.    iEneas  is  the  same  person  as  Julius 
Cssar,  as  also  Hercules,    To  Homer  and  Virgil,  whom  Mr. 
Muller  olaces,  as  it  seems,  in  the  13th  or  13tb  century  after 
Christ,  ne  ascribes  great  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their 
Hmes,  but  they  too  were  secretly  leagued  azainst  Austria.   He 
proves  at  length  that  Virgil  was  a  |ood  Catholic :— but  we  will 
srare  our  readers  the  detail.    In  his  preface,  the  author  pro- 
phesies that  many  will  take  him  for  a  dreamer  or  a  madman. 
As  we  confess  that  we  are  among  the  many,  it  is  but  justice  to 
observe  at  the  same  time,  that  several  parts  of  the  work  show 
a  generous  heart,  and  a  truly  patriotic  German  spirit.   Ardent 
love  and  enthusiasm  fur  the  good  cause  of  Germany,  and  grief 
At  many  things  that  might  be  otherwise,  have  produced  a  men- 
tal derangement  which  all  Anticyra  will  never  cure. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

Links  written  at  Femurs  on  th«  Imprisonment  of 
Tasso,  October  I,  I8l6. 

Pkom  fields  where  Ineid  Fo  reflects  tlie  skies, 

Aati^ne  Fcnara'i  spire*  and  tarrets  ri«« ; 

The  aeat  of  Mars,  the  Mases'  haant  of  yare, 

Bat  sages',  wits',  and  heracs'  boast  no  more. 

Tboi*  domes  wkera  kvish  art  with  natara  vied, 

Uapa«plad  squares,  and  silent  ways  divide. 

Here,  where  tbroagb  natrod  staacs  the  nettle  springs, 

A  laaar-boese  expaads  her  mounfiil  wines ; 

Wliera  roeek-ey'd  Charity  the  wretch  beniends. 

And  tbrongii  the  groaning  wards  her  saceaar  lotd* ; 

Within,  a  court »  seen  ;  and  nndemeath, 

A  darksooie  ceU,  fit  tenement  of  death. 

Arachoe  there  her  scanty  prey  eatbtals 

la  film  saspcnded  from  the  dripping  walls. 

A  den  so  liark,  so  ebeerlea^  oanp,  and  low 

Woaid  ovcrwiielm  gaunt  Cerbems  with  wee. 

Twas  tliera  a  fiend  in  bamaa  farai  eoi^d 

Tha  frame  which  harboar'd  great  Torf  aato's  miod. 

Metfaiaks  as  here  I  stand,  the  iMrd  app*an 

Tended  by  grief,  and  nenrish'd  by  bis  tears. 

B;r  day  both  bands  sastaia  bis  droopiM  head ; 

Distempcr'd  dreams  add  terror  to  nis  bed ; 

His  fretted  wrists  he  wriAes,  bis  eye.balls  ralli 

*       ''  r  fiaads  beset  his  seal. 


Where's  she,  who  aa  her  knaM  ta  toale  Us 

Might  iatereede—repals'd,  night  sooib  his  pains  ? 

Base  Esti,  who  to  crael  bonds  deeracd 

Him  who  Aarinta  snag,  and  Sioh  HHt, 

When  throogh  thy  halls  witii  witaad  iieaaty  gay. 

The aigbt  was  taoght  to ranfiatatbe day, 

Coald'st  not  one  aioineot  from  thy  revels  steal. 

And  Urom  a  dongeoa'S  contrast  team  ta  feel? 

O  wretch  1  conld  sevaa  long  year*  ao  pity  move. 

Whose  child  was  Iwnoni'd  I7  aThssoisMve? 

His  angnish'd  seal,  Ms  Ugh  pottia  mtt. 

Conl4  thay  not  move  the  stoay  from  Oyhewt} 

See  Tmso  meant  on  Ugh  with  hmrel*  crowned, 

Saints  cliaer  their  gaest,  and  seraph*  smile  araand ; 

Mate  are  their  harp*,  and  the  celestial  chair 

Steal  inspiration  from  the  poet* *  fire. 

But  thotti  fell  E*t«,  in  the  ^ph  below 

Shalt  drain  the  chalice  of  hi*  earthly  wo^ 

Nor  shall  thy  tortni'd  breast  a  heav'aly  Sioii  knew. 

BOMAPABTE  IN  ST.  HELENA. 
[ A«M  a  ShadsB  Paftr-I 
Some  Demon  said,  "  Sir  Hodsom  Lowk^ 
<<  At  leagth  we've  got  the  dreaded  Ae, 

"  Bat  here  the  question  pinches, — 
"  How  *ball  we  crash  this  mighty  man  f 
Sir  HooaoM  cries,  "  I  know  tite  plan ; 
'•  )r«-Umafc«*t«di(i]r<adU*.» 
Great  God  of  Wart  and  w  it  sa 
That  Britons  treat  a  fidlen  Foe  I 

Had  Wai.uiiO'roii  been  taken— 
(And  there  were  chances  on  that  day), 
Woald  BoMAPARTB  have  ns'd  his  sway. 
And  l«ft  him  thus  forsaken  ? 
Ah,  no! 
Sir  Himton  Lowi! 

PARODY. 
Had  Bonaparte  stiU  held  hi*  throne, 
And  capto'd  gaUant  Wellington, 

The  tyrant'*  wrath,  nnihakeB, 
Had  doom'd  the  hero,  with  deli|^t. 
To  death,  liked'Ea^in,  Paha,  and  Wright, 

Deserted  and  forsaken. 
Or  had  the  hero  been  daspaO'd, 
To  soate  ikr  foreign  ihore  exiled. 

Oar  demacimtie  railen, 
Sadi  as  a  Cobbett,  or  a  Ruat, 
With  other  ctterm  imni, 

Wodd  fidn  have  beea  his  jaawh 


Jc.K. 


FINE  ARTS. 

A  TKAOEDT  COMPOSaO  AMU  BBCITBD  BXTEMPOaB.  . 

By  Schricci,  the  most  celebrated  Improvisatore  of  Italy. 
To  the  Editor  of  tkt  LUeran  OnOtt.     - 

Dear  Sir,— Tb«  (qltowinEektract  of  a  letter  from  Roma  tp* 
paars  to  me  intansting.  Tbou|h  dated  soma  time  back,  you 
may  perfaspt  find  something  in  it  suitabla  to  your  paper. 
YoSi'^  tu.  H.  E.  L. 

Bomb.— ^  You  haw*  often  beard  of  ourlmprovisatori.  Thasa 
ImproriMteri  are  peculiar  to  Italy,  and  are  regarded  as  a  Avor 
granted  by  ApoUo  to  no  other  civiliaad  nation.  For  centuries 
past,  both  men  utd  woman  have  ptvined -this  career,  which  b 
diff cult  enough  for  him  wbo  will  earn  real  laurels.  Iliose  who 
have  most  distinguished  dianiselves  among  the  crowd  of  these 
inspired  poets,  were  indisputably  those^  who  without  standing 
in  need  of  the  attractions  of  muric  or  singing,  declaimed  in  the 
style  of  masteia  upon  tha  subjects  laid  before  them.  The 
Abb6Lorenri  was  pre-eminent  in  this  manner,  and  excited 


JsHfTOOttO  i 

yood  tha  boupdarias  of  lyric  ctHaDoaition :  ottove,  anacreontic 
verses  without  rhyme,  sonnets,  «e.  were  the  pinions  of  these 
eztailiporising  swans.   - 
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THE  UTEIURY  GAZETTE,  AND 


■  I  have  DO*  to  entettain  you  with  a  phenomenoo  of  fur 
greater  impertanoe.  Signor  Schritei,  ■  young  man  of  four  and 
twenty,  from  Arezzo,  has  entered  the  lists  with  a  new  and  bold 
attempt,  on  mpramaitd  Tngtdy.  Oit  his  Smu  potnlic  appear- 
ance, the  learti«d  flocked  to  tiettt  bifn ;  but  the  assembly  was 
far  more  inclined  to  incredulity  and  rigour  than  to  indulgence. 
Novelty  is  generally  hazardous  for  him  who  brings  it  forward. 
Rome  besides  is  full  of  extemporising  dilettanti,  who  initiated 
in  the  mytttritt  of  the  art  were  ready  to  proclaim  <(cco7.  The 
attempt  begins.  I  pass  over  i^sublime  Pindaric  Ode,  and  many 
Ottave,  Terzini,  &c.  which  were  delivered  with  rapidity  with- 
out singing,  and  without  besitatioii,  in  majestie  verse  and  dig- 
nified lansuage.  The  impassioned  aentinenta,  the  just 
thoughts,  the  exalted  ideas, and  the  Homeric  descriptiom  bef^^an 
to  disarm  th«  critics,  who  m#  however  waited  for  the  Tragedy, 
which  was  properly  the  t<Mielk-ston«.  With  a  loud  Voice  the 
subjects  are  given,  which  are  written  down  and  put  into  an 
unf.  A  much  respected  mati  draw<  by  chance  the  Death  of 
Hercules.  But  this  subject  had  been  given  by  a  person  who 
from  analogy  of  talent  and  from  friendship  might  appear  sus- 
picious. Nol  nel  exciaiaa  the  spectators  from  all  sides,  and 
this  terrible  veto  is  admitted.  The  urn  is  carried  round  a  se- 
cond time,  and  the.  Death  ofPt^Mna  ia  drawn.  Thp  opposite 
party  applaud,  for  thi»  sulijtfct'  Ind  been  given  by  them.  The 
poet  advances,  and  (tesires  to  ktiow  the  names  of  <A\e  dramatis 
peraonie.  Polyxena,  Ulysses,  Hecuba  and  Calchas  were  given 
nim.  To  these  he  adds  a  cboriH  df  Trcgan- womeli.  ProttHiod 
•ilepoe  prevails,  and  the  tragic  action  b^ins.  With  greater 
rapidity  than  even  on  the  staee,  the  dialogiies,  monoIoKues, 
ami  cbionis  aucceed  each  other  for  the  space  of  about  an  hour, 
«U  invented  and  decliUmed  by  a  single  person,  and  amidst  the 
admiration,  the  astonishment,  the  emotion,  and  enthusiastic 
aeplause  of  the  audience.  The  poet  hastens  to  the  catastrophe. 
liM  character  of  Hecuba,  &c  were  delineated  in  a  great  style, 
and  the  situations  were  extremely  pathetic  and  affecting.  The 
character  of  Ulysses  might  perhaps  have  been  better  managed. 
But  ftr  exalted  above  allblame  were,  a  sceoe  between  Polyxena 
and  Ulysses,  the  soliloquy  of  Hecuba  during  the  sacrifice,  the 
descriptioq  whiafa  Ulysses  ^ve  to  Hecuba  S  the  death  uf  Po- 
lyxena, then  the  answer  ot  the  tAd  Queen,  ker  imprecations 
upon  the  Greeks  and  upon  Ulysses,  as  well  as  her  denuucia- 
tion  of  the  sufferings  wlucb  the  latter  would  esperiepce  in  his 
wanderings.  Lastly,  among  the  ehoruses,  that  which  pro- 
duced the  greatest  effect  was  the  ooe  wiiich  during  the  sacrifice 
laonented  over  Hecuba,  who  bad  faiuied,  and  waked  her  be- 
fore the  approach  of  Ulysses,  that  be  might  not  witness  her 
gri«£— What  do  you  say  ?  I  waa  one  of  the  inefediiioua,  but 
was  forced  to  change  my  opinion.  Schricci  either  is  a  sorcerer, 
or  he  takes  an  honorable  place  with  the  ancient  and  modern 
classics.  His  modesty  and  yontb  gain  him  general  esteem, 
while  the  purity  of  his  expression,  the  animated  cofoaring  of 
bis  images,  and  bis  dejineatiuns  of  the  paasieas  acquire  him 
dwerved  admiration.  In  skM-t,  the  lutweily  aod  difficulty  of 
the  undertaking  excite  astonishment. 


PAINTINO. 
tiuTiSB  Ibstitvtiov. — Shccp-Washing,  by  Davja  Wilkib, 
B.  A.  This  is  an  excuraon  from  his  usual  line  of  prac- 
tice, by  an  artist  who  was  the  first  to  rescue  us  from  the 
aloveoly  imitators  of  the  worst  defects,  which  marked  the 
»kei«hy  trade-pictures  of  tdorland,  Gainsborough,  and  Wilson. 
The  most  hasty  productions  of  these  artists,  had  something  of 
the  taste  ami  pencil  of  a  luaster.  Their  copyists,  wttl)«Ofl  un- 
derstanding their  principles  or  sharing  in  their  genius,  for  many 
years  deluged  the  exhibition  rooms  with  Bimsy  thefts  equally 
destitute  of  truth  and  iiutcy.  Wilkie,  in  Edinburgh,  happily  ce~ 
moved  from  the  contagion,  formed  bis  style  irpon  his  own  view 
of  nature,  and  gave  to  his  domestic  stdi^cts  the  genuine  feeling 
an4  pl^ful  simplicity  of  village  Ufc.  About  the  sane  perioo, 
Nulteady,  the  Jan  Sutn.  of  the  firitisk  school,  rose  into  notice, 
by  paintmg  a  similar  choice  of  Subjects,  ia  London.    In  their 


works,  precision,  attention  to  essential  details,  delicacy  of  touch, 
transparency  of  effect,  and  brilliancy  of  color,  superseded  the 
washy  productions  of  the  unanneri8t!>.  We  advert  here,  only, 
to  pictures  of  nislic  figures  and  familiar  landscape,  fhe  coun- 
try owes  Mr.  Wilkie  a  lasting  debt  of  honor,  as  the  first  cause 
of  this  improvement  in  the  British  school.  The  eye  of  the 
amateur  circles  is  on  his  performances.  They  are  consulted  for 
lessons  of  instruction.  His  beauties  are  copied;  and  if  hewere 
to  fall  into  either  extreme,  o^a  too  curious  eUboration  or  sketeb- 
iness,  his  defects  would  become  objects  of  immediate  imitation. 
An  artiitt  placed  on  so  distinguished  an  eminence  has  a  double 
duty  to  perform.  His  works  cannot  assume  a  negative  charac- 
ter. Thty  must  be  a  good  or  evil  to  his  age.  These  remarks 
will  be  read  by  another  artist,  whose  rise  and  declension  may 
be  a  salutary  warning  to  all.  A  few  years  ago,  this  genllemu), 
beloved  for  nig  private  worlh  and  admired  for  his  genius,  stood 
between  Fame  and  Fortune,  sharing  their  gilts,  and  idly 
offended  both.  He  adopted  an  expeditious  method ;  painted 
to  make  money;  became  a  confirmed  mannerist;  and  is  now 
slowly  toiling  up-hill  to  regain  his  place  in  public  estimation. 

Mr.  Wilkie,  unlike  this  last  mentioned  example,  has  never 
slackened  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence.  In  the  picture  before 
us,  he  evinces  the  same  love  of  nature,  iii  an  out-door  prospect, 
whirV  conferred  a  charm  upon  his  interiors.  The  scene  com- 
prises,a  smalt  farm-house,  a  mill,  the  pond  behind  the  house, 
(he  contiguous  erounds  enclosed  by  tall  trees  or  pales,  the 
sheep-pens  and  ^ock.  A  horse  and  cart  arc  in  the  middle 
ground  ;  and  the  level  distance  fades  upon  the  horizon  in  faint 
blueisb  tints,  through  which  the  scattered  cottages  of  a  remote 
hamlet,  diminished  to  specks,  are  indistinctly  discoverable. 
The  farmer's  servants  have  begun  to  plunge  the  sheep  in  the 
water,  aud  a  prasaut,  with  his  dug  near  the  foreground,  is 
a  loitering  spectator  of  their  labor.  The  whole  presents  an 
image  of  happy  tranquillity.  Whatever  relates  to  the  selection 
of  objects  is  in  a  pure  taste ;  and  the  appearance  of  locality  is 
so  strong,  that  we  feel  the  force  of  our  early  prepossessions  in 
favor  of  a  country  life,  revive  at  the  view.  After  the  lelection, 
which  fully  maintains  this  eminent  artist's  reputation,  we  notice 
the  ejeertUum  ;  and  there  is  no  attempt  here,  to  hide  his  inex- 
perience in  landscape-)>ainling,  by  bravura.  The  picture  is,  in 
this  respect,  a  good  example  ot  anxious  study  to  young  painters. 
It  is  painted  on  the  same  soundpriiiciple  of  fidelity  which  con- 
stitutes the  excellence  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  al- 
though Mr.  Wilkie  has  not  as  yet  acquired  sufficient  fluency  in 
this  class  of  subje<:ts,  to  execute  them,  in  every  part,  with  all 
the  firmness  and  brilKancy  of  touch  visible  in'  his  interiors. 
He  has  wmed  at  the  same  sweetness  and  high  finishing,  and 
has  so  far  succeeded,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  be  will 
soon  unite  freedom,  lightness,  and  delicacy,  with  the  fine  feel- 
ing of  this  tasteful  selection.  Even  where  bis  pencil  falls 
somewhat  short  of  its  accustomed  sprightliness,  bis  effort,  like 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  leave  nothing  undone  and  perform  his 
beat,  is  apparent.  The  clouds,  trees,  foreground,  and  water, 
show  traces  of  frequent  repainting,  and  he  has  preferred  the 
hazard  of  some  tameness  in  detail,  to  leaving  any  part  undefined 
or  neglected.  It  is  the  strenuous  pursuit  of  truth,  which  we 
here  recommend  to  notice.  The  design,  the  sentiment,  and 
chaste  repose,  furnish  rich  materials  for  study,  without  a  scho- 
lar's mistaking  for  intention,  or  a  merit  in  which  the  artist  prides, 
those  slight  tendencies  to  a  tame  and  airey  penciling,  in  some 
of  the  trees,  clouds,  and  herbage. 

The  Artist  has  studiously  aimed  at  chattity  of  tone  and  re- 
pose of  efiiect;  but  perhaps  he  might  have  ventured  some 
more  sharp  touches  of  light  in  his  clouds,  and  painted  his  water 
with  more  clearness,  withent  disturbing  the  breadth  of  his 
masses.  The  reflection  of  the  man  in  the  white  frock,  with  a 
sheep  straggling  in  the  water;  of  the  small  bank  behind  him  ; 
and  of  the  low  gleaming  half  lights  on  the  trees  and  other 
objects  immediately  above  him,  are  not  expressed ;  which  cir> 
cumstaiic^  may  be  accoirated  for  by  their  struggles  liaving 
muddied  the  watef.  The  red  naistcoat  of  the  roah  in  the 
sheep-pen  is  reflected,  and  his  white  shirt-sleeves  are  not. 
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TMre.M  •  wsnt  «f  transpareaey  in  this  part,  nbicb  does  not, 
alMgether,  «otT«»fOB4  with  tfae  open  light  in  th«  utber  parts  of 
the  picum.  W.  C. 

SCULPTURE.— 0*  THE  To»so. 
{F^vm  Bnatelt,  March  12  ) 

We  have  Utety  lust  b^  (kaih  one  of  our  best  sculptors,  Mr. 
Janssons,  s  native  of  this  citjr.  Having  completed  his  study 
by  •  jMMiMjr  to  Italy,  he  returned  home,  and  was  employed  in 
niMiy  pwMic  works  io  diflerent  parts  of  the  Netherlands.  One 
of  tnt  finest  works  is,  without  contradiction,  the  Mausoleum 
of  the  ^hop  of  Ghent,  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  in  which 
then  are  two  magnifieeet  statues  of  white  marble,  representing 
Relij^oa  and  CiMrtty,  the  composition  of  which  is  ingenious, 
tLoi  the  execution  admirable. 

Wiitwnt  (HvelliDg  at  leagtli  upon  the  works  and  the  merit  of 
Mr.  Jamaeds,  we  will  only  mention,  as  a  circumsuoce  that 
m«y  be  totcrestilig  to  artistn  in  general,  his  opinions  respecting 
the  Torso.  Having  long  studiM  this  celebrated  fragment,  be 
formed  an  osinion  of  it,  which  we  believe  to  be  original.  In 
order  to  enaote  every  budy  to  jud^e  uf  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion,  he  made  a  model  of  this  mutilated  trunk,  adding  the 
Jimbt  which  are  wanting,  nid  attempted  to  prove,  tliat  this 
statue  was  originally  that  of  Ulysses  seated  and  drawing  the 
bow.  tn  fact,  every  thing  concurs  to  support  Ids  opinion 
This  work  liears  the  stamp  of  geniw,  and  of  profound  know- 
ledge of  llie  Antique. 


THE  DRAMA. 


COSTUME. 

ON   COtOVRS   IK   FEMALE   DRCSS. 

.M>.  BntTOk,  As  Female  Costume  must  continue  to 

be  udder  tlie  goveriimeol  of  Fancy,  lN)tli  for  fi>rms  and  colours, 
— I  fear  the  «egs«t  suggestions  ef  Mr.  Treadguld  will  be  con- 
»i«ler«d  by  the  whole  hepuidie  of  Fashion,  as  an  innovaiioh, 
unless  by  an  indefatigable  perseverance  in  his  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  Fancy  could  be  ji<bdued,  and  controuled, 
by  re<ison. — Although  I  fvel  some  trepidation  in  volunteering 
under  his  banner — let  this  be  rather  considered  as  foresight 
than  as  fear. 

With  prudent  caution  Science  must  proceed. 
On  gay  capricious  Fancy's  fields  to  tread. 
Cbuld  a  school  or  institution  be  pstulili<thed  for  the  study  of 
true  ts«te  in  the  forms  as  well  as  coluurs,  proper  to  female 
attire,  something  like  data  might  be  cstalilished  for  the  few, 
who  would  be  found  willin;;  to  give  up  heterog^eous  variety  Rir 
elementary  principles.  Whatever  might  be  the  result  with 
regard  to  the  many,  the  enlightened  few  must  approve  of  sug- 
gestions, which  tend  to  improve  the  taste,  and  adorn  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  fair  s.ex,  when  advanced  in  that  clear, 
candid,  and  instructive  manner,  which  characterises  Mr.  T.'s 
paper  on  the  subject,  and  to  which  your  postscript  pays  due 
respect.  Your  sujrgcstion  to  him  of  explaining  tbe  proper 
adaptation  of  coluurs  to  cuniplexionp,  is.  much  more  easy  to 
propose  than  to  answer  with  practical  success.  It  would  ap- 
pear, however,  that  the  most  dear  and  brilli  int  complexions 
will  admit  of,  and  agree  with,  the  most  clear  and  primitive 
colours  in  dress  and  ornament,  but  nut  uf  too  deep  a  tincture. 
Tbe  primitive  colours  being  red,  yellow  and  blue,  any  two  of 
those  coluurs,  equally  mixed,  become*  the  direct  (ipposite  to 
the  remaining  one.  The  three  principal  compoutms  being 
orange,  green,  and  purple :  when  any  one  of  these  three  secoiul- 
anr  colours  is  compuunded  with  one  of  the  primitive,  the  purity 
of  both  is  lowerea,  or  (as  the  artist  terms  it,)  neutralized,  be- 
caase  it  is  a  compound  of  the  three  primitives.  Orange  is  the 
compound  which  is  opposite  to  blue:  green  opposes  red;  and 
purple  is  the  gr^test  contrast  t->  yellow.    Either  ol  the  three 

Krimitive  colours,  as  well  as  tbe  three  compound.-,   blends 
armoniously  with  white.    These  elemenury  truths  may  form 
the  ground-work  of  further  tefleeiion.  *  H, 


ITALUN  OPERA,  KING'S  THEATRE. 

Faesille's  La  MMnaru  has  been  performed  for  the  third  time 
to  crowded  bouses,  and  with  encreaeiBg  applauM.  The  acwn 
seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  obtaining  tht^voraUe  oetice 
of  tbe  audience,  whoee  attention  is  abnost  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  ludicrous  eibrU  of  Signor  Ambrogetti,  in  the  part  of  £>eit 
Ros^lone.  We  have  seen  this  opera  more  than  once  en  tbe 
continent,  bat  never  with  a  representative  of  Don  B.  that  could 
have  led  us  to  suspect  the  character  to  be  capable  of  so  rich  a 
comic  ooloriag.  As  »  fra/fe  ean'ceto,  Signor  Ambrogetti  ma^ 
challenge  eompetition  without  apprehension,  aad  our  comw 
actors  on  tbe  English  stage  may  see  bis  perfomwaca  with  aA- 
vantage :  be  knows  bow  to  draw  the  diffieult  line  between  co- 
mic humor  and  vulcarism ;  and  in  the  height  of  his  dr»ileries, 
he  is  neither  am  idiot  nor  a  baboon,  l>e  suU  looks  the  centle- 
man.  His  value,  too,  is  already  so  iully  appreciated ^y  the 
audience,  that  tbe  first  sight  of  him  is  greeted  with  tbe  applause 
h«  deserves. 

The  revived  billet  of  PiyirA*  was  pretluced  on  Satardagr  hut. 
As  we  did  not  see  it.  when  first  brought  out,  some  years  ago, 
we  cannot  s«y  whether  it  has  gained  in  its  revival ;  but  we  art 
free  to  confess,  that  the  present  representation  feU  ftr  abort  ef 
our  expectation.  Fable,  dancing,  music,  scenery,  dresses,  vbA 
deceratiofis,  oonstitnte  the  attractions  of  a  baUct :  in  all  these 
points,  excmitiu;  tbe  music,  the  piece  &iled.  Tbe  fable,  which 
IS  one  of  the  finest  mytboloeical  fictioas,  was  obscnnij  »a4 
defieetively  toM,  narrowed  where  it  appears  «ost  adapted  t* 
dramatic  representation,  and  amplified  where  a  sense  of 'f*■■^V, 
an  sesthetkal  feeling  for  tbe  chaste  and  beautiful,  ought  to 
have  suggested  abbrcviatioN.  The  dancing  presented  some 
insulated  specimens  of  the  best  abilities  of  the  cmnpany,  but, 
in  our  opinion,  wanted  a  tmU  enianbtt  in  effect,  unity  in  tbe 
arrangement.  In  tbe  scenery,  we  recognized  many  an  old  ac- 
quaintance; and,  in  point  of  dresses  and  deconitions,  noveNy 
formed,  likewise,  no  predominant  feature.  Tbe  music  appeared 
to  us,  upon  the  whole,  composed  in  good  style,  and  appropri- 
ately diversified.  One  or  two  tine  solo's  on  the  violin,  well  exe- 
aitM  by  young  Mori,  the  leader,  received  applause.  Some  lang 
transparent  inscriptions,  intended  as  illustrations  ef  the  slery, 
were  written  in  characters  too  niiniiie  to  be  legible  in  all  parts 
of  the  house.  These  should  at  all  times  be  brief  and  distiact. 
Madamoiselle  Melanie  performed  the  leading  and  arduous  cha- 
racter of  Psyche  in  an  able  manner,  and  with  unabated  eaer- 
tions.  She  danced  finely,  and 'finished  her  steps  and  attiiades 
with  a  very  superior  precision,  and  iplomi.  lu  the  seener 
where  she  undergoes  the  torments  uf  tbe  Furies,  her  sufieriius 
appeared  real,  and  excited  the  marked  displeasure  of  the  aiwK 
ence  with  the  ballet-muter,  who  could  doom  her  to  nm  tbe 
gauntlet  through  a  host  of  hideous  forms  and  their  biasing 
torches,  for  minutes  together.  Messrs.  Baptiste  and  C.  Veslris, 
the  former  as  Zephyr,  and  the  latter  as  Cupid,  did  full  justice  te 
their  respective  parts.  Mr.  Vestris  gave  unequivocal  instarices 
of  great  improvement,  and  Mr.  Baptiste  combined,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  graceful  action  with  superior  skill  in  his  art. 
Mesdames  Leon  and  Baptiste,  as  Terpsichore  and  Flora,  also 
gave  their  powerful  support  to  the  ballet;  and  tbe  cn«reasinc 
efforts  of  the  latter  lady  furnished  to  her  friends  pleasing  evi- 
dence of  the  improving  state  of  her  health. 

Mozart's  Don  Juan  (II  Don  GitrMnni)  is  formiUly  announced 
in  the  bills,  but  as  yet  tine  die.  One  rehearsal  has  taken  place, 
and  a  grand  private  rehearsal  will  be  had  before  tbe  public  re- 
presentation of  this  opera. 

COVENT  GARDEN. 
Ma.  Boots  im  Sir  Giles  OycR-RiACB,  &c. 
Within  the  last  fortnight,  Mr.  Booth  has  performed  Sir 
Giles  Over-reach  three  times,  Richard  once,  Posthnmus  in 
Cymbeline  twice,  to  crowded  huuses.  la  the  first  he  had  no 
common  difficulties  to  encounter,  but  tbe  effect,  produced  by 
his  representation,  occasioned  a  dangerous  rush  to  get  iu  to  bis 
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second  appearaace  in  that  arduous  character;  and  tb«r  Rojra] 
Highnesses,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  entered  the 
house  before  the  play  hegan.  On  Monday  last,  he  performed 
Sir  Oiies  again,  with  confirmed  success.  He  has,  now,  sur- 
mounted the  /brmidable  obstacles  wliich  opposed  his  outset. 
The  Journals,  which  at  first  censured  him,  as  a  mere  copyist, 
have  changed  their  tone.  They  have,  at  length,  admitted 
his  original  powers ;  and  one  has  gone  so  far,  as  to  give  him 
the  superiority,  in  the  tent  scene  in  Richard,  and  in  some 
passa(^rs  in  Sir  Giles  Over-reach.  We  have  always  conceived 
those  injudicious,  and  often  invidious  attempts  at  jMraltelisro, 
to  be  ioiurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Drama.  On  our  first 
view  of  Mr.  Booth's  Richard,  when  the  most  vehement  outcry 
was  raised  against  him,  we  gaveour-opinion  of  his  originality 
as  an  impressive  actor,  who  promisedtobe  a  capital  acquisition 
to  the  stage ;  and  we  now  take  some  credit  to  ourselves  for 
our  seasonable  exertions,  to  obtaiu  him  a  fair  bearing  at  the 
bar  of  the  public.  Every  actor,  on  his  outset,  when  under- 
taking a  part,  in  which  a  favorite  performer  excells,  has  to 
contend  agaidst  long  established  prejudices.  We  forget,  that 
whan  two  men  of  genius  take  a  view  of  any  one  object  in 
nature  or  art,  their  views,  although  each  perfectly  original, 
must  bear  some  resembhince.  When  two  actors,  nearly  of  the 
same  size,  figure,  and  age,  represent  the  same  character,  in 
the  saitke  costume,  and  repeat  the  same  text,  in  a  public 
Theatre,  before  an  audience  principally  composed  of  the  same 
persons,  their  performances,  although  each  a  distinct  and  vicor- 
oua  conception,  must  exhibit  much  similitude.  It  woula  be 
an  absuidity  to  attribute  the  resemblance  between  two  draw- 
iius.from  the  Hercules  Farnese,  by  different  artists,  to  a  want 
ororigiiwlity  in  the  draftsmen.  Yet  we  too  fi«quently  narrow 
the  means  of  public  gratification,  and  discourage  good  perform- 
ers, by. considering  even  deviation  from  the  manner  of  a  popu- 
lar actor,  a  departure  from  the  standard  of  truth;  and  every 
casual  or  unavoidable  resemblance,  an  attempt  to  copy  his 
style.  Nothing  but  sterling  discrimination  and  superior  energy 
in  a  new  performer,  and  sound  tlunking  in  the  audience,  can 
overcome  this  discoura)(inc  obstacle.  Mr.  Booth,  in  Sir  Giles 
Over-reach,  had  to  meet  the  high  reputation,  which  Mr.  Kwn 
has  deservedly  acquired,  by  his  masterly  performaiKe  of  thai 
character.  We  have,  often,  felt  the  power  of  the  latter;  and 
could  sit  to  admire  it  again  and  again;  vet  this  admiration  did 
not  prevent  our  joining  in  the  general  applause  bestowed  on 
Mr.  Booth's  performance.  We  went  with  an  uncertainty,  but 
he  sttceeeded  bevond  our  expectation.  For  a  person,  in  his 
one  and  twentieth  year,  he  manifested  a  deep  insight  into  the 
springs  of  action  in  the  human  breast.  His  colourins  of  the 
entire  was  in  unison,  and  clearly  evinced  his  own  toid  ori- 
ginal understanding  of  the  character.  His  strength  of  voice, 
and  emphatic  manner,  enabled  him  to  give  due  weight  to  every 
sentence.  In  the  scene,  in  which  he  instructs  his  daughter  to 
allure  I/>rd  Loveli,  he  shewed  great  discrimination,  and  dis- 
played the  inHexible  traits  of  an  unprincipled  ambitious  man, 
fired  by  the  hope  of  reaching  the  highest  point,  of  his  aim  in 
her  splendid  marriage.  He  was  repeatedly  applauded  in  the 
dark  and  wild  Hashes  of  jMSsion,  with  which  ^  preceded  and 
pronounced  the^  exclamation,  »  Turned  to  tjtifi,"— and  passed 
from  rag%to  rage,  on  discovering  the  fraud,  by  which  he  had 
been  tricked  into  her  niarriasie  with  AUworth.  When  he 
reached  the  last  black  and  terrific  climax  of  despair,  in  which 
he  sinks  into  the  arms  of  the  attendants,  the  sense  of  the 
house  was  declared  by  long  and  deafening  thunders  of  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Charles  Kemble's  performance  of  Wellbokk  was 
chaste  and  spirited:  Jtutiee  Greedy,  by Blantiard,  a  piece 
of  laughable  humonr;  and  MaraV,  by  Terry,  a  sterling  ex- 
pression of  nature ;  Mit$  Booth,  \n  Margaret,  and  Mrt.  Fautit, 
in  Lady  AUaortk,  met  with  deserved  commendation. 

Mr.  Booth,  in  PouJiumut,  had  not  the  same  scope  for  display. 
In  the  early  scenes,  the  interests  are  not  strongly  excited.  In 
the  scene,  where  Jachimo  wagers  against  Imogea'i  honor,  his 
deportinent  was  manly,  and  his  delivery  distinct  and  weighty. 
Ilis  confidence  in  her  virtue  was  warm  and  dignified,  and  bis 


repressed  disdain  at  the  proposal,  proudly  discrimimtcd.  In 
the  second  act,  where  Jachimo  shows  him  the  bracelet,  and 
describes  the  mole  on  her  breast,  his  expression  of  jealous  fury 
and  despair  was  repeatedly  applauded.    Among   the  many 

K usages,  wliich  he  gave  with  striking  efiect,  this  burst  from 
im  with  impetuous  force — 

"  Aye,  and  it  doth  confirm 
Another  stain,  as  big  as  Hell  can  bold. 
Were  there  no  more  but  it  I" 
The  conflict  of  passions,  in  his  soliloquy  over  the  bloody 
handkerchief,  was  very  affecting.  His  want  of  height  and 
bulk  was  against  him  in  the  Roman  costume.  While  hstening 
to  the  discovery  of  Jachimo's  villanjr  and  Imogen's  innocence, 
in  the  last  act,  the  workings  of  astonishment,  grief^  horror  and 
fury  in  his  countenance,  were  finely  expressed.  His  eyes  - 
spoke  a  mortal  agony.  His  subseouent  rage,  sorrow,  distrae- 
tien  and  despair,  at  the  thought  of  her  being  moideied  by  his 
order,  were  marked  with  equal  totrgy.  A  Mi$t  CoHello  was 
introduced  to  the  London  audience  in  the  part  of  Imogen.  Her 
figure  is  petite,  but  pleasing;  her  voice  not  strong;  her  con- 
ception of  the  character  generally  just ;  but  her  powers  were 
much  repressed  by  her  diffidence.  Her  agitation  was  so  great, 
when  about  to  come  on,  that  she  retreated,  and  we  perceived 
that  Mri,  Egerlon  and  Mr.  Baellk  had  to  grasp  her  hands,  and, 
with  a  gentle  force,  bring  her  on  the  stage.  There  was  a  dis- 
position to  encouraee  her,  but  we  are  concerned  to  say,  that 
ber  performance,  although  not  witlMut  sensibility,  was,  in  many 
parts,  unimpressive.  Mr.  Charlei  KemUe  performed  PoMore 
with  easy  vigor  and  manliness.  Mr.  AMott,.  in  Cadm^  was 
correct ;  Morgan,  b^  Terry,  was,  like  all  bis  performances,  a 
spirited  fallowing  of  nature.  Jachimo  is  not  strongly  marked 
by  Shakspeare ;  but  Toung'i  representation  did  it  ample 
justice:  as  an  helmeiedRoinan,be  appeared  to  much  advantaee. 

We  were  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Kean's  recovery  enabwd  ' 
him  to  appear  in  Manuel  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  last.    It  is 
not  a  character  which  calls  forth  his  best  powers;  but  he  waa 
highly  and  most  deservedly  applauded.  \V.  C. 


ORATORIOS. 


The  Oratorio  at  Drury  Lane,  on  Wednesday  last,  appeared 
to  us  one  of  the  most  interesting  performances  of  this  descrip- 
tion we  have  attended  for  seme  time.  It  opened  with  a  selec- 
tion from  Mozart's  Requiem.  Although  two  or  three  of  the 
finest  pieces  were  omitted,  and  althougn  those  that  were  given 
were  not  executed  with  the  precision  and  pathos  which  such  a 
production  requires,  we  could  not  repress  feelings  of  the  deep- 
est emotion  in  hearing  this  sublime  and  mj^sterious  '  farewell, 
which  the  great  Moaart  bid  to  this  world  in  the  prime  of  his 
earthly  career.  The  Requiem  was  his  last  composition ;  and 
the  incomparably  affecting  strains  of  this  service  for  the  dead, 
were  the  last  sounds  he  heard  before  he  resigned  his  breath. 
Written  on  his  sick  bed,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  it  exe- 
cuted by  a  limited  number  of  performers.  He  was  carried 
from  his  bed  to  another  room,  where  he  listened  to  the  per^ 
fbrmance  till  bis  overpowered  feelings  required  his  removal, 
and  he  died  the  next  morning. 

The  two  Misses  De  Lihu,  from  France,  (hade  their  first 
appearance  at  these  Oratorios.  They  sing  well,  execute  their 
Duetts  with  sisterly  precision,  and  Mad.  V._  De  Lihu's  low 
notes  produce  a  fine  second.  But  the  few  specimens  we  had  of 
their  abilities,  were  not  sufficient  to  equal  the  expectations 
rumour  had  caused  us  to  form.  Mrs.  Salmon  still  maintained 
the  supremacy  among  the  vocal  corps ;  she  sang  a  great  num- 
ber  of^  airs,  and  some  bravuras,  with  infinite  sweetness  and 
skill.  A  little  more  animation  and  emphatic  expression  would 
leave  nothing  to  be  wished  for.    Mr.  Graam  also  sang  with 


'  Our  limits  do  not  at  presentadmit  a  detail  of  the  ve^  pecu- 
liar circumstances  connected  with  the  composition  of  Mozart's 
Requiem.  We  prubably  shall  find  room  for  them  in  an  early 
succeeding  Numoer. 
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deserved  apfUuse,  but  we  must  observe  that  he  very  of\«n 
pitched  too  nat. 

Mr.  Ries'f  celebrated  Bardic  Overhire  excited  great  interest. 
The  idea  of  introducing  six  harps,  {obbligate,)  is  as  origiual  as 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  availed  nimself  of  this  novel 
harmonic  support.  Indeed,  the  overture  altogether,  like  most 
of  Mr.  Ries's  works,  shows  mind,  genius,  and  great  science. 
We  see  the  favorite  pupil  of  Beethoven. 

The  third  act  of  this  Oratorio  consisted  of  a  very  good  sp- 
lertion  from  Motart's  Zauberflote,  which  was  well  performed 
and  sung,  except  that  some  pieces  were  taken  too  tamely,  and 
that  the  vocalists  frequently  thought  they  knew  more  what 
was  required  than  Mozart.  Even  Mr.  Bellamy  would  indulge 
himselt  in  creating  gratuitoas  pauses,  in  order  to  flutter  about 
them  in  sundry  pretended  decorative  flourishes.  From  this 
charge  Mr.  Pyne  ought  however  to  be  excepted ;  he  sang 
Mozart  tale  gvaU.  The  Overture,  that  great  roaster-piece  of 
dramatic  intruductioits,  was  plaved  in  a  masterly  style  by  all 
parties;  a  little  quicker  still,  and  it  would  have  been  perfection 
Itself.  

THEATRE  DE  L-ODEON. 

Taa  departure  of  Claa«el  has  interrupted  the  representations 
of  La  D*ui  Philibert.  The  absence  of  this  actor  threatened 
to  paralyse  the  Repertory  of  the  Odeon;  but  this  theatre  must 
never  despair  in  tlie  hands  of  M.  Picard.  It  is  by  a  new  suc- 
cessful attempt  that  he  has  thought  fit  to  make  one  that  is 
already  of  some  standing  forgotten. 

Captain  Bebroode  is  a  brave  commander,  who  has  amassed 
some  millions  on  board  of  his  privateer  La  Belle  Fntn9aise, 
and  would  be  happy  to  share  his  fortune  with  an  amiable  wo- 
man. But  he  'h  tiny  years  old,  and  at  this  age  one  is  in  danger 
of  not  pleasing,  or  if  one  pleases  of  having  rivals  to  fear.  To 
ward  OR  all  inconveniences,  the  Captain  has  invited  to  his 
Chateau  three  women,  to  whom  be  devotes  the  teoderest  cares 
and  the  most  delicate  attentions;  one  is  Victorine,  his  ward; 
the  second,  a  Madame  de  Montclair,  a  very  amiable  widow ; 
and  the  third,  a  Mademoiselle  Rose  D'Arroainville,  a  lively 
fomp,  who  is  accompanied  by  her  mother.  The  Captain  keeps 
these  ladies  at  a  distance  from  all  kinds  of  company,  and  hopes 
be  sltallhave  time  to  get  one  of  the  threeto  oeclare  in  his  fa- 
vor, before  any  one  comes  to  disturb  him  in  his  solitude.  Un- 
happily this  solitude  is  situated  between  the  Saone  and  the 
high  road  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  Throueh  a  grate  of  the  Cha- 
teau the  dilieence  is  seen  to  pass,  and  through  another  the 
coach  full  of  passengers.  While  the  Captain  is  congratulating 
himself  on  being  alone,  unwelcome  visiton  come  and  besiege 
him  on  e%'ery  side;  his  nephew  arrives  in  a  post-chaise;  a 
young  student  of  law,  thn  son  of  his  solicitor,  alights  from  the 
diligence,  and  proceeds  to  the  Chateau  wher<^  he  proposes  to 
pass  the  vacation ;  lastly,  the  coach  sets  doWn  a  certain  M. 
Dutilleiil,  a  manufacturer  of  Lyons  whom  an  accident  obliges 
to  ask  hcispitality.  The  Captain  is  at  first  inclined  to  be 
angry ;  but  reflecting  that  bis  nephew  has  long  cherished  in 
his  heart  an  ardent  passion,  that  the  young  lawyer  is  but  a 
simpleton,  and  that  M.  Diitilleul  is  married,  he  thinks  be  has 
no  reason  to  be  afraid,  and  gives  every  body  a  very  good  re- 
ception. Me  has  soon  reason  lo  repent  of  his  confidence ;  for 
just  as  he  is  going  to  m»kc  to  Madame  Montclair  a  confes- 
.  sion  of  his  attachment,  he  receives  the  notice  of  her  clandes- 
tine marriaee  with  M.  Dutiileul.  In  despair,  he  then  resolves 
to  offer  his  homage  to  bis  ward,  an<l  finds  the  young  lawyer  at 
her  fiset ;  the  young  rogue  has  tisigned  to  be  a  simpleton  in 
order  to  gain  admission.  Having  no  choice  left,  be  asks  the 
hand  of  the  youne  Rose ;  but  she  is  the  very  mysterious  beauty 
who  has  inspired  nis  nephew  witli  so  ardent  a  passion.  Re- 
pulsed on  ail  sides,  the  unfortunate  Captain,  who  is  resolved 
to  marry  at  all  events,  has  no  other  resource  than  to  apply  to 
the  mother  of  Rose,  and  the  piece  ends  with  three  marriages, 
and  the  celebration  of  four  wecUings.  The  denouement  of  this 
spirited  and  comic  intrigue  is  too  soon  anticipated;  this  defec* 
is  perhaps  inherent  in  the  subject,  but  M.  Picard  has  saved 


it  with  great  skill.  Nothing  can  be  more  varied  than  the  de- 
tails of  the  triple  catastrophe  of  the  unlucky  Captain.  The 
third  act,  at  the  bepnning  of  which  the  action  seems  to  be 
finished,  is  particularly  remarkable  for  originality  and  gaiety. 
The  piece  was  very  well  performed,  anir  umuiimousTy  ap- 
plauded.   

THEATRE  FRANCAIS. 
MANtit;s.— RBTiaEMiiNT  ofTalha.— Manlius  is  a  tragedy 
of  the  second  order,  which  the  gloomy  energy  of  Tahna's  acting;, 
raises  to  the  first.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  played  with 
an  eiuemUe  not  very  usual  at  the  Tbeatie  Franfais.  Every 
performer  seems  to  have  a  character  exactly  suited  to  bis 
talents.  It  is  sure  always  to  attract  a  full  house.  It  was  the 
very  day  after  the  representation  of  this  tragedy,  while  the 
spectators  were  still  fiill  of  the  profound  emotions  which  Talma 
had  excited,  that  the  journals  announced  hi^intention  tc  with- 
draw from  the  stage.  It  is  certain  that  he  has  given  notice  of 
it  to  the  Committee  of  the  Theatre  Franpais,  and  that  his  30 
years'  service  give  him  a  right  to  it.  But  it  is  supposed  that 
the  business  will  be  arranged  by  means  of  some  concessions, 
and  that  the  nhole  will  end  in  what  is  technically  called  a 
fauae  tort'ie. 

ACADEMIB  ROYALS  DE  MUUQUE. 
The  Death  OF  Abel  :  L*  Bodr*eois  GeHTitRomtE:  Fur 
the  last  performance  of  Fleury.— The  annals  of  the  Theatie 
have  perhaps  never  offered  a  representation  so  brilliant  as  that 
which  was  given  on  Thursday  last  at  the  Opera,  fur  the  benefit 
of  Fleury.  All  those  whom  this  actor  has  charmed  during  his 
long  career,  by  the  graces  of  his  performance,  were  desirous 
of  payine  him  a  last  tribute  of  admiration  and  gratitude.  The 
crowd  of  spectators  was  prodigious,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
return  above  SOOO  francs  of  the  money  received,  to  persons 
who  had  not  been  able  to  find  room  in  the  Theatre. 


THE  NEW  THEATRE  OF  SAN-CARLOS  AT-  NAPLES, 

AMO  OOPOaT  THE  FREaCB  DANCES. 

LiTERAKT  characters  seldom  make  their  fortunes  in  any 
countiy :  Gilbert  ended  his  days  in  an  hospital ;  Schiller  at  fbe 
period  of  his  death  was  only  in  possession  of  a  single  piece  of 
money ;  and  Sheridan  scarcely  left  enough  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  his  fimeraL  A  few  weeks  ago  an  unfortunate  person 
in  the  Hotel  Dieii  wrote  some  stanias  of  a  soft  melancholy 
character,  which  were  inserted  in  several  journals.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  this 
unliappy  poet  was  appealing  to  every  genorous  heart  for  relief. 
Mademoiselle  Bigotti  had  just  concluded  the  purchase  of  a 
house  fur  100,000  franrs,  in  the  Hue  Saint  Marc,  and  M.  Du- 
port  had  paid  150,000  francs  for  an  hotel  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Anne. 

A  propos  of  M.  Duport. — He  has  recently  been  engaged  in 
an  affair  which  created  as  much  noine  in  Italy  as  that  of  Ma- 
dame Catalani  did  in  Germany.  When  a  singer  took  it  into' 
her  head  to  give  herself  the  airs  of  a  Princess,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  a  dancer  would  endeavour  to  rmiu  himself  still 
lu^heT,  and  this  has  in  reality  been  attempted.  The  details  of 
this  memorable  affair  are  official:  we  extract  them  Arum  the 
MoitUeur  of  the  Tmo  Skiliet,  and  they  may  perhaps  lerve  our 
readers  for  a  moment's  amusement. 

"  M.  Duport  was  at  Paris:  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  The- 
atres of  Naples  sent  him  very  adviutageous  proposals  for 
dancing  durine  the  two  months  of  the  Carnival  of  1817.  The 
eldest  son  of  Terpsichore  did  not  lielie  his  celestial  origin;  he 
consented  to  become  the  God  of  the  magntfioent  temple  which 
has  just  risen  from  its  ashes— the  Theatre  of  San  Carlos.  The 
answer  which  he  returned  to  the  Managers  was  nut  distinct; 
it  manifested  in  some  degree  the  obscurity  of  the  ancient  orar 
cles.  At  length,  however,  he  came  to  a  decision,  and  having 
crossed  on  the  wings  of  Zephyr  the  fertile  meadows  of  France, 
the  froten  summits  uf  the  Alps,  the  deep  vallies  of  the  Appe- 
ainek  be  descended  on  the  enchanted  plains  uf  Paithenope. 
But  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Theatres,  being  unwilling  to 
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rertiiiin  in  a  tute  of  iiiKeriainty,  had  made  sure  of  sunie  other 
children  of  Terpsichore;  Henry,  Aniouio,  Madame  Qurrian, 
and  Comte  were  already  engaged.  Doport,  notwithstanding 
this,  was  received  with  open  arms ;  the  golden  branch  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  rich  and  magnificent  offerings  were  depo- 
sited at  his  airy  feet.  Th^  Manazers  propoi^ed  lo  allow  this 
dituUi^ed  God  a  yearly  salary  of  about  85,000  francs,  two  free 
benefits,  a  suitable  residence  and  all  kinds  of  dres^^es  and  dott- 
eeurf.  He  was  only  required  tu  dance  one  hundred  limes  d'lr- 
iAg'the  vear  1817.  M.  Diiport  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity 
to  accept  thesie  offers ;  lie  demanded  iSfiOO  francs  for  dancing 
fifteen  times  during  the  Carnival,  and  75,000  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year ;  in  addition  to  all  the  advantages  already  enitme- 
rated,  be  demanded  a  free  table  fi>r  himself,  for  Madame  his 
wife,  for  Monsieur  his  son,  and  Messii'urs  the  persons  of  his 
suite;  a  carriage,  burses^  coachmen,  and  footmen  provided  and 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Theatre.  He  moreover  de- 
manded three  benefits,  and  would  only  engage  to  dance  eighty- 
four  times  during  the  year,  /taring  that  the  public  might  relax 
in  tAe  mortikip  due  to  hit  feet,  if  he  had  the  tceakneu  to  ditplai/ 
them  morefre^uentfy  before  mortal  eyet. 

The  administration  of  the  Theatre  Royal  therefore  broke  with 
M.  Duport,  and  determined  on  opening  San  Carlos  without 
him.  A  new  ballet  was  in  preparation,  composed  by  M.  Taz- 
lioai,  entitled  appropriately  enough.  La  modettie  ritompeiuie. 
M.  Duport,  however,  subsequenuy  adjusted  his  differences, 
aad  deigned  to  appear  at  the  first  representation.  This  busi- 
nes*  may  perhaps  teach  him  a  useful  lesson,  and  induce  him 
to  serve  his  apprenticeship  to  a  virtue  which  is  usually  the  con- 
coiritant  of  great  men,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  his. 


FASHIONABLE  INTELLIGENCE,  &c. 

A  case  of  a  very  carinas  mtore  has  lately  taken  place, 
namely  that  of  Doctor  Free,  v.  Sir  Montague  Roger  Bur- 
goyne,  for  noo-attendance  of  divine  worship.  The  Rev- 
erend Doctor,  it  seems,  has  made  Jree  with  the  Baronet's 
moral  character,  but  has  found  himself  in  the  wrong  box, 
as  tho  baronet  has  (tkett  the  Iwertif  to  bring  the  parson's 
neglect  of  duty  and  personal  non-attendance  into  public 
notice.  Tis  a  pity  that  these  instances,  too  frequent  alas ! 
of  dereliction  of  duty  in  the  clerical  profession  were  not 
HM>re  known  and  more  publicly  punuhed.  We  can  state 
one  efbigh  importance  ud  flagrant  neglect.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
has  a  large  living,  we  belicTC  15001.  or  1600I.  per 
arman  :  he  hinnelf  is  a  non-resident,  passing  much  of  his 
time  in  powerful  libations  to  Bacchus,  devoting  another 
portion  of  it  to  the  loves  and  the  graces,  and  giving  tite 
residue  to  gaming  and  sleep.  These  gtntkman-like  amuse- 
ments have  drained  the  purse  of  tlw  worthy  divine,  and 
he  finds  it  ctnvenient  to  dwell  on  the  continent  His 
joumevman  is  Ukewise  a  prime  fellow ;  keeps  a  fleet  hack- 
ney ;  brinks  as  bard  as  the  Rector ;  and,  as  it  n  vulgarly 
termed,  out-rum  the  constable— a  literal  example  of  which 
wc  shall  briefly  state.  Being  lately  arrested  for  debt,  he 
prevailed  upon  bis  brother-iu-law,  John  Doe  or  Richard 
Iloe,  to  take  him  in  his  gig  to  tlie  house  of  a  friend  in  tiie 
country,  who  was  to  give  him  money  to  |«y  the  debt  and 
coata  with  handsome  remimeration  for  tbe  indulgence. 
The  bailiff  consented ;  and  it  was  agreed  upon  that  the 
partkt  should  stop  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  that  the 
clergyman  should  proceed  alone  to  it,  in  order  to  cast  no 
thir  upon  his  cloth.  This  accordingly  was  done ;  but  the 
game  parson  krmehed  amd  took  the  cMmtry,  leaving  his 
B— .m  behind  him.—O/  temaorm!  O!  momf 

A  aseetinc  af  our  BeOet  at  the  west  end  of  tbe  town,  is 


speedily  to  take  place  in  order  to  take  into  consideration  the 
subject  of  Reform,  and  likewise  for  the  abolition  of  nneeare 
places  which  many  of  their  husband*  are  accused  of  hold- 
ing: their  situations  are  to  be  vatated  and  frcsb  ocenp^N/s; 
all  c^Scieist  members,  to  be  elected.  Much  speakiag  is  ex- 
pected and  extraordinary  motions  will  be  made :  there  will 
certainly  be  no  dumb  belles  amcmg  them. 

We  are  told  that  the  quondam  private  soldier  (not  very  sold- 
ier-like) told  bis  genteel  ftiend  Mr.  Hunt,  that  it  was  unworthy 
a  Gem'man  to  deteend  to  a  pugilistic  encounter  with  one  who 
was  not  his  equal,  and  that  the  Champion  of  (he  British 
nation  sbotiid  not  thus  expose  himself.  Mr.  Morley,  who 
is  a  sort  of  a  wit,  observed,  it  is  said,  that  be  had  Hxpt  the 
British  a  considerable  time  which  was  more  than  Hunt 
could  say,  who  could  scarcely  keep  himself;  and,  as  for 
the  British,  he  had  too  long  kept  tnem  in  an  error :  more- 
over, that  he  was  brought  up  to  tbe  bar  (an  honorable 
profession),  whilst  he,  Hunt,  might  come  to  it  by  his  treason- 
able doctrines  in  a  tar  different  way.  This  created  a  loud 
laugh,  and  the  whole  famey  declared  that  the  orator  ex- 
posed himself  more  by  his  retreat  than  by  even  his  silly 
levelling  principles. 

The  following  lines  were  written  on  the  occasion  by 
one  of  the  foncy : 

•Said  Cofiee-house  Morley  to  Orator  Hunt, 

"  rU  eive  you  a  mi//Hw,  that's  honest  and  blunt :" 

But  the  champion  ot  ^eedom  rejected  the  same, 

And  prov'd  bis  breed  dunghill,  whilst  Morley's  was  gam*. 

Next  Cobbet  was  cballeog'd ;  but  he  shcw'd  the  feather  ; 
For  %hy  cocks  are  fittest  fur  "jloekint  together :" 
They  each  waddled  off  midst  the  shouts  which  prevail, 
"  Mark  Britons !  the  white  streak  that  runs  through  their 
toil  !• 

It  is  well  known  that  in  France  and  other  foreign  couo- 
tries,  all  the  public  buildings  arc  erected  by  the  order,  and 
at  the  expence  of  tbe  government.  Some  foreigners  were 
therefore  surprized  to  hear  that  the  Waterioo  Bridge  was 
built  by  a  company  of  private  adventurers.  "  And  has 
the  present  governmeut  left  no  monument  of  its  roagnifl- 
cence  1"  "  Yes,"  said  a  by-stander, "  tbe — Wooden  Pagoda 
Bridge  iu  tbe  Park,  was  raised  under  their  direction." 

Prostrations,  humiliations,  and  genuflexions  are  so 
adverse  to  British  habits  and  to  British  independence, 
that  we  cannot  wonder  at  tbe  backwardness  which  our 
ambassador  shewed  to  these  vile  condescensions.  To  a 
Briton,  the  Emperor  of  tfie  Sun  has  notliing  more  impos- 
ing than  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  nor  have  his  vanous 
titles  in  nsMbu*  any  more  effect  on  the  mmd  or  on  tbe 
ear,  than  the  passing  breeze  which  wafts  an  insect  in  his 
course,  or  a  withered  leaf  in  its  fall.  Descended  from 
a  General  whose  sword  had  bestowed  conquest  on  his 
nation's  flag,  and  whose  benevolent  hand  had  dispensed 
bread  to  savages  and  to  slaves,  Lord  Amherst  was  little 
fitted  to  descend  to  tbe  level  of  a  fuadruped,  and  to 
grovel  and  arawl  before  an  idolatrous  despot  on  bands 
and  knees:  be  felt  the  force  of  the  imnkortal  Ovid's 
wotds :  "  0$  homini  sublime  dtdit ;"  and  scorned  the 
worm^ike  homage  exacted  by  tyranny. 

Mr.  Cobbet,  it  is  expected,  will  in  future  be  more 
chaste,  refined  and  purified  in  his  language  and  publica- 
tions, since  the  last  eorreetitn  of  his  works.  Tbe  hard 
rubs  he  got  from  Mr.  Lockhart  may  ppHsh  bim  a  little ; 
and  tbe  weU  applied  horsewhip  may  haive  a  wbdesome 
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effect,  and  cuable  hint  try  throw  ^tlie  gt*a»  humtw  •t 
hi(»  coBStitutioD.  Many  bave  s«ff*!r«d  iBdcr  the  eeant 
AmA  of  his  vul^r  yst  drngcKHW  and  po|>ular  pen.  The 
la»h  h«  faai  lately  lUHkrf^ne  wiU  teitch  lmi>  tea  tine* 
more  than  vc4iHiie8  ia  folio  in  ief»tatioBi  tff  bis  docfiniiet 
and  ftfgiHaents.  Finally*  tke  ci-devant  Sergeant  bafrrceeiv- 
ed  Corpgral  punisfameut,  and,  on  the  »eaie  oi  degradrntiom 
H  goio^  down  s%  lo»,  \\v^t  it-  is  diftcatt  to  gMss  to  what 
be  y/tyA  ba  at  last  teduetd.  Tbe  only  rank  fas  aow  can 
I)^  m  s»«iety  is  tbat  of  raidc  cowardice. 

Th«  Hieetitigf  of  tlie  Tailors  for  ttw  purpose  of  patitien- 
ing  far  Refor»  is  truly  novel.  It  «My  mm*  their  interests 
to  alter  men  and  meatmra  !  as  annual  Parliaafteat*  niglH 
bring  in  bills  far  different  from  septennial  ones.  Ikis 
proves  ttien  to  he  Bien  «f  priii€i)»le,  tbotigk  not  roe*  of 
weiiflit.  The  eltpping  of  sinecare  places,  narrowing 
puMie  ^apettditore,  fitting  hab'ds  t«  the  pressure  of  tin 
times,  and  curtMlng  the  civil  list,  is  net  so  mneb  onl  ef 
reason  ;  bat  we  doabt  if  they  are  sincere  in  giving  teats 
witboHt  f«re  or  reward,  thoagb  they  would  baive  n»  objec- 
tion to  new  lining  the  Hoase  and  doubling  the  nunsber  of 
its  represeatativesr  with  turncoats,  bo  ckmbt,  awl  "  men  in 
hUekram."  Upon  the  whole,  their  plan,  however  $ramly  it 
niay  appear,  will  not  sutfiee  to  mend  the  breeches  made  by 
tiffie  on  tbe  old  native  s/ij^of  the  eea»tiiiiti«R,  and  woald 
neither  wear  so  well,  nor  look  t»  beeomiag  as  the  natiaiMl 
nuOutfadure  of  our  ancestors.  A  similar  meeting  of  sboe- 
vakcrs,  simple  souls  !  '»  at  last  resolved  upon :  we  re- 
cealmend  for  their  motto, — 

"  He  tutor  ultra  ereptdsm." 

Ways  and  Mtans.—Hovi  some  nobles  and  fashionables 
can  get  «n  as  it  is  called,  is  marvellous.  We  know  one 
most  illustrious  personage  who  lost  a  few  years  ago, 
:C40,000  to  a  dashing  Huzzard,  whose  separated  part- 
ner receives  a  fourth  of  his  income,  and  who  has  annui- 
tized almost  all  tbe  rest ;  yet,  without  wood  to  cut,  land 
to  mortgage,  bouses  to  sell — in  short,  with  a  mere  peasion, 
Mill  keeps  up  tbe  splendor  of  bis  estafolishment,  even 
without  tbe  dexterous  aid  of  the  inimitable  U  ■■  •  o  the 
I-' — ,  who  has  relumed  to  his  natale  solum. 

Mr.  L b,  who  met  with  a  serious  aecideiit  in  tlie 

park  a  few  days  past,  was,  as  the  learned  legal  gentleman 
Aimse//*  says,  a  very  capital  •horseman :  it  must  however  at 
least  be  allowed  that  be  has  fallen  off  in  his  Iiorseroan- 
aihipoflate. 

Tbe  Dake  -of  S— is  nominated  President  of  tbe 

Hospital  for  Jews ! ! !  How  kind  to  follow  these  Leviles, 
tbrnu^  all  tbe  stages  of  Hie !  But  as  tbey  are  Bo(eri<ras 
for  tlieir  attacJlment  to  the  great,  and  for  fnllowiag  them 
even  further  than  is  at  all  times  coavenient,  it  is  possible 
that  be  inay  leel  hiauelf  bound  to  a  re«ipc^ty  wf  ser- 
vices. 

Tbe  gentkmcn  of  the  learned  profissiea  ef  tfcw  law 
have  been  not  unfrequently  called  blood-suckers :  in  bew 
desperate  a  state  must  tbe  client  noio  be,  wben  tbe  vice> 
chancellorship  is  to  be  bestowed  upen  a  Leech  I 

Wc  are  informed  by  a  friend  in  Paris,  tbat  T.ord 
H — k— e  has  taken  back  Jiia  piump  inanuratm,  and  has 
dismissed  his  coofessoi,  father  AmbroMf  Whether  this 
measure  be  a*  affair  of  interest,  per  forta,  or  di  Cmtre, 
we  know  not 

It  is  said  that  the  beir  of  the  illustrious  House  of  M— b 
ufiA.  very  long,  ago  won  many  baadreds  at  what  ia  called  a 


Hell,  aet  an  huadnd  miles  from  Rennet  Street,  St.  Jaines'sl 
How  judicious  it  is  to  fatten  a  pid^eoa  befcve  b«  is 
plucked!  with  what  astmiishing  arahipUcaKioD  will  fbis 
s«Hn  return  to  the  Softrce  it  was  drmm  ftam  \  Some 
pretend  that  be  slipped  his  foot  oi»  g^ing  dkrmi  stairs  : 
on  which  an  Oxoman«friea4  wittily  remarked  "  FaeiCs 
descensi**  AsfTui." 

Aa  EngKshma'ft  attempthig  to  order  his  dinner  at  Beau-' 
villier's  in  the  Palais  Royal,  in  the  French  language,  asked 
(amongst  sixteen  other  dishes)  for  fried  soles,  which  be 
called  *•  des  ames  frittes" — "  fried  souls  I"  The  waiter 
wittily  said  to  his  companion:  "  Parbleis!  cet  Aogkss-U 
a  un  gout  d'Enfer  I" 

Tub  Salon  de»  Etbangers,  at  Paris,  has  ander- 
goae  a  (borough  change.  The  Martfois  no  longer  presides 
over  it ;  fr«sb  tickets  have  been  issued";  and  matty  fre- 
quenters of  it  have  been  excluded,  mostly  of  our  own 
nation,  (t  is  pakiful  to  think,  that  the  compliiiBis  ef  nou- 
paymeut  and  misconduct,  rest  mostly  *»  the  Eiiglbb.  A 
ci-devant  Life  Guardsman  stng-s  out  toa  lostily  iMfe ;  ami 

Messrs.  H e  and  D— — «,  cum  mutlh  olHs,  borrow 

money  of  the  WMters  vaA  forget  to  return  it.  This  makes 
the  former  fo  be  considered  as  a  Bird  of  ill  omen,  and  will 
probably  otie  day  or  other  make  the  lalCer  Stare. 

On  the  day  of'^the  unfortunate  Cashman's  Wake,  as  it  is 
called,  a  number  of  sailors  paraded  in  Westminster  and 
other  parts,  bearing  a  Mack  flag  with  No  Hunt  in- 
scribed on  it.  The  fate  of  this  deluded  man,  with  the 
atrocities  committed  by  a  populace  infuriated  by  want  and 
confused  by  subjects  above  their  eapacitirs,  and  beyond 
their  comprehension,  ought  to  serve  as  awful  lessons  to 
the  intemperate  deckuniers  of  the  day. 

A  French  Joumalisi,  whe  bas  acquired  a  kind  ef  Ce* 
lebrity  ef  which  few  writers  wiU  be  envi*af,  lately  teok 
upwn  himself  tbe  task  of  depreciating  the  ttUtit  of  a  ee- 
lebnrted  actress.  Texed  and  tired  with  critfcrsms  of  which 
she  was  eternally  the  object,  tbe  actress  resolved  to  em- 
ploy tbe  usaal  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  them :  she  sent 
the  sum  of  thirty  louis  to  tbe  Zeilus  who  tormented  her 
by  his  Quotidian  insults. — ^The  thirty  louis  were  weH  re- 
ceived :  all  repronebes  ceased ;  bat  tbe  expected  eoiii|iJi< 
ments  did  not  make  their  appearance.  The  actress  M- 
cerdtaigly  visited  the  Joomalist  to  enquire  into  the  caase 
of  this  delay, — Sir,  said  she,  fowhave  recerred  the  trtJHtig 
tribute  of  homage  which  t  took  the  liberty  ef  foi'waridifig 
to  you  ? — Yes,  Madam,  I  havie  received  tbe  Hll*e  sam.— 
Oh !  very  weH,  Sir,  I  was  afraid  it  had  not  l»een  deFrvened. . . . 
How  tbenT. . . .  You  have  not  deignvd  to  Write  a  singhr 
line,  shice ....  —  But  Madam,  let  ns  understand  each 
of  iKr ;  you  paid  nw  for  holding  my  tongue  and  I  bate  ntn 
said  a  w«rd ;  yon  have  not  yet  purchased  my  pnuses ;  and 
ihcrrfore  I  have  not  written.— O I  I  beg  parde*,  9ir,  I 
was  not  aware. . . .  WeH  Sir,  here  are  thirty  mere  louis, 
will  y»H  afford  me  your  assistance?— Now,  Madam,  the 
baisiness '»  eencluded.  Next  nrominp,  indMd,  the  actress 
bad  te  cewgnrtnlate  herself  upon  tbe  eagerness  with  which 
she  set  about  reading  tbe  paper ;  she  ibund  in  it — a  )«• 
ceipt  for  tbe  sumwhich  she  had  disbursed.  —This  anecdote 
was  seme  time  ago  related  in  the  presence  of  a  large  party 
at  Paris,  by  4-  young  F.n^lisb  gcntlemsm,  who,  with  a  view 
to  convince  the  iacredtilous,  add^nl :  "  The  adventure  is 
uadoubtediy  true,  for  I  myself  fnniished  the  sixty  guineas 
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which  were  destined  at  once  to  pay  for  the  silence  and  the 
compliaaents  of  the  Aristarchas." 

\Ve  extract  the  foHowinK  article  from  a  Paris  paper. — 
It  is  pretended  that  the  table  wliich  it  coataint  is  copied 
from  an  English  publication. 

Ever  since  roonuists  existed  they  bve  written  agunst  public 
manners.  Ours  are  certainly  not  those  of  the  ^den  age  ;  but 
it  is  some  consolation  to  reflect  that  our  neighbours  are  no 
better  than  ourselves.  For  instance,  London  Is  generally 
allowed  to  be  the  terrestrial  paradise  of  husbands:  English 
wives  are  reeatded  as  models  of  tenderness  and  fidelity.  The 
following  calculation  which  we  extract  from  an  Enghsh  paper, 
is  not  a  Tittle  eurious. 

State  of  marriages  in  London  in  1816. 

Runaway  Wives 1,193 

Runaway  Husbands 3,348 

Married  persons  legplty  divorced   .    .    .      4,175 

Living  in  open  waitare 17,345 

Living  in  private  misunderstanding  .   ,.    13,379 

Mutually  mdiflerent 55,340 

Regarded  as  happy 9,175 

Nearly  happy '  .    .    .        IST 

Pertectly  happy 13 

Total  96,834 
This  is  a  new  kind  of  statistics.    We  are  assured  that  one  of 
our  first  moralist*  is  engaged  in  drawing  up  a  similar  account 
for  the  city  of  Paris.    U  will  be  curious  to  see  which  country 
may  claim  the  advantue  of  the  matrimonial  balance. 

The  stoiy  of  the  Lady  with  the  Death's  Head,  with 
which  the  French  Papers  have  lately  been  amusing  their 
readers,  u  not  of  recent  origin,  as  appears  from  tfie  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  which  we  extract  mm  a  number  of  the 
Jwmal  Butoriqut  it  ColU  for  (he  year  1 750. 

There  is  at  present  a  giii  to  be  married  in  a  convent  in 
Paris  who  will  receive  an  annuity  of  90/)00  livres  if  sbe  resides 
in  ParU,  and  4O/I00  if  she  resides  in  the  country.  This  portion 
will  be  Settled  upon  her  ftitiire  husband  by  the  marriage  contract. 
Itis  noi  required  that  the  husband  shoidd  be  either  rich,  hand- 
•  ome,  well-made,  or  possessing  rank  or  education :  he  must  how- 
ever be  an  honest  man  and  endowed  with  plain  common  sense. 
The  pri  has  a  eood  figure,  possesses  a  considerable  share  of  wit 
and  ludrrstanung,  and  has  been  well  educated :  hut — since 
there  absolutely  must  be  a  hul,  sbe  is  obliged  to  wear  a  silver 
mask  centinaaUy  before  her  face,  as  her  head  or  at  least  her 
face  is  precisely  that  of  a  skeleton.  She  is  bmides  occaaonally 
seiiM  with  convulsions  and  struggles  similar  to  those  of  a  dying 
person.    Who  will  consent  to  marry  her  ? 

French  Coin. — One  of  time  persons  who  amuse 
themselves  by  observing  the  most  iutile  occurrences,  has 
remarked  that  of  the  old  pieces  of  six  livres  which  are  yet 
in  circulation,  two-thirds  at  least  bear  the  impression  of 
the  torn,  which  is  the  distinctive  marit  of  the  mint  of  Tou- 
louse ;  and  that  many  of  these  pieces,  though  struck  in 
1783,  84, 85,  and  86,  are  as  uew  as  though  they  had  been 
usued  but  yesterday.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
minds  of  the  common  people  have  been  influenced  bv  the 
following  popular  proverb :  (itmmi  on  «  imu  tm  fotke  wn 
tcud  la  viche,  on  ne  iiumpujamtd$  tar^ent. 

RoMB.  30<A  JaniMry.— Prince  Camdlo  Bor|bese  has 
purchased  from  the  family  of  Lante,  the  heantifid  ViUa 
Lante,  dutinguuhed  by  its  admirable  situation  on  the 
Janiculum,  awl  by  the  architecture  and  Fresco  paintings 
of  Giulio  Romano. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY. 

BRITISH  FEMALES!!! 

The  sombre  season  of  Lent,  although  it  has  neither 

promoted  fastin;g,  praying,  nor  even  abslineDoe,  imposes 


heavy  intervals  betwixt  the  gayer,  lighter  and  more  ac- 
tive ei^oyments  of  public  amnsemcot,  whibt  the  Concert 
and  Oratorio  dully  and  heavily  fill  np  the  space;  and 
private  ei\joyment,  the  ttie-»4et€  and  cnwsfriaii'siif  sup- 
ply the  phce  of  the  usual  gay  and  giddy  rtrntim. 

Of  the  ktter,  we  roust  say  a  few  words.— The  future 
is  composed  of  gronpes — the  admirers  and  admirMi — the 
orators  (male  and  female)  and  the  auditor* ;  and,  as  it  has 
been  said  that  the  three  orders  of  male  beings  b  fashion- 
able life  may  be  reduced  to  the  ruffians,  the  exquisites, 
and  tlie  useful  men,  so  the  three  denominations  of  the  tut 
sex  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  mumiu,  wurreil- 
Umset,  hUriguamtei,  the  latter  being  generally  of  riper 
years. 

The  first  holds  the  highest  station  in  point  of  intellect, 
the  second  in  point  o^  attraction,  the  third  in  point 
of  operation.  The  iawaUei,  seated  in  Catheira,  affect 
masculine  manners  and  strong  mind.  The  ftmilkr  nod, 
the  stem  countenance,  the  getUkmrnUkt  deportment, 
imposing  manner  and  elevated  tqne  announce  the  women 
of  talent.  Ne^ieent,  or  rather  disa|^inted  in  their  at- 
tractions, they  call  around  them  not  the  Mars  or  the  Ado- 
nis, not  the  model  or  the  dandy,  but  the  author,  the  edi- 
tor, the  poet,  the  reviewer,  the  sycophant  and  reporter  ; 
and  from  them  they  receive  the  incense  of  adulation  with 
fiont  date  and  philosophical  importance. 

The  merveUUiuet,  reclined  on  a  sopba,  teem  to  admire 
the  learned  snd  lettered  dame ;  but,  with  unveiled  bosom 
and  naked  arm,  with  well  adjusted  tresses  and  lan-- 
guishiug  eye,  make  such  a  powerful  diversion  in  their  fii- 
vor,  tbnt  every  youth  of  form  and  fashion  revolve*  round 
these  heavenly  bodies,  forming  a  contteUation  which  etUptet 
all  the  rest. 

The  intriguoKleM,  like  neutral  pewert,  look  on  and 
draw  off  what  they  can,  forming  from  indecision  and  de- 
sertion a  certain  Corps  d'armie. 

Thus  passes  off  the  uight,  until  it  encroaches  on  the 
matutme  hour.  The  utvante  retires  to  her  closet  with  ma- 
terials for  a  uew  novel ;  the  merveiUeute  dreams  of  the 
havoc  which  she  has  made  amongst  liearts ;  and  the  I'a- 
trigtumte  or  neutral  power  ensures  a  rendezvous  for  the 
ensuing  day. 

With  regard  to  costume,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
that,  whilst  the  short  crop,  qyarenf  ancle,  and  mascu- 
line enssmbk  of  the  savante  attract  notice,  the  brief  waist, 
pinched  in  at  the  bottom,  pigeon  tail,  large  hips,  light 
stays  and  padded  bosom,  of  the  young  lisping  male  tribe, 
with  their  body  in  gallowses  and  their  neck  in  the  otoeks, 
seem  to  imitate  the  softer  sex,— having  all  its  weakness 
without  any  at  its  attractions.  These  puny  representa- 
timis  of  msinhood  are  not  a  little  indebted  to  odoriferous 
waters,  and  cold  cream  for  the  sickly  refinement  and 
insipidity  of  their  cmnplexions,  and  for  the  only  suavity 
about  tlicm. 

FBEMCH  AND  ENGLISH  MANNERS  CONTRASTBO,   BY 
A  VRBNCH  WBITBR. 

FoRBtOMBRS,  and  in  particular  the  Kiglisfa,  have  fre- 
quently icproached  n>  with  excessive  and  extravagant 
poKteaess.  Periiaps  they  are  not  entirriy  wrong.  At  all 
events,  we  cannot  ievel  a  similar  reproach  against  our 
nei^boarron  the  other  side  ot  the  Cbannel.  Our  com- 
pliments, they  say,  are  counterfeit  coin  which  are  current 
oniT  in  Fnuioe. — Very  true.— But  then  tbis^  Coin  is  given 
ana  reeeired  for  what  it  is  worth ;  nobody  is  duped  by  it. 
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rt  is  now-a-days  exiensirelj  ckculated  even  unong  the 
comBOB  oei^k;  and,  of  ||ii#,  certain  iodividualt  verv 
anreasooaoly  utter  complawitf.  Our  baiter's  wife  mav  call 
ber  neighbour  MMUme,  apd  beg  of  facr  «  tktmumapar- 
imu.  Yet  what  does  |jbis  signify  T— If  foreigners  do  not 
study  politeness  when  in  France,  they  are  themselves  to 
.bhme;  for  they  receive  gratuitous  lessons  even  in  the 
open  streets.  Tbis  is  proved  by  the  following  anecdote. 
Some  davs  i|^  an  Engliyhitian  having  asked  an  apple- 
woman  to  dire^  him  to  a  certain  street,  went  away  with- 
«ut  thanking  her.  Hie  woman  suffered  him  to  proceed 
to  a  considerable  distance,  and  then  in  a  loud  voice  called 
him  back  again.  .The  foreigner,  supposing  that  he  had 
dropped  something,  immediately  returned.  The  lady  then 
made  a  low  courtesy,  and  told  him  that  he  had  forgot  to 
thank  her.  The  gmitlemam  immediately  drew  some  money 
from  his  pocket,  gave  it  to  the  woman,  and  again  set  on 
to  the  place  of  his  destination.  Did  he  mean  to  pay  for 
this  lesson  pf  civility  1  We  d«  not  thnik  so :  he  supposed 
the  woman  was  asking  paymeut  for  the  direction  she  had 
given  him.  This  is  the  more  probable,  as.it  is  well  known 
that  in  England  the  slightest  services  are  taxed  and  paid 
for.  Tbia  has  no  doubt  occasioned  our  neighbours  to  re- 
linquish the  custom  of  thanking.  Their  good  manners  are 
in  ueir  purses,  and  with  good  reason  are  but  sparingly 
drawn  wrtb : — ours  being  on  our  lips,  we  are  naturuly 
the  more  lavish  of  them.  The  word  compiiment,  which 
is  both  French  and  English,  but  which  in  France  has  a 
very  different  meaning  to  that  which  it  bears  in  England, 
is  a  proof  of  what  we  alledge.  If  for  the  correction  of 
vour  sins,  and  in  particular  of  your  purse,  you  should 
happen  to  go  to  London,  you  will  scarcely  have  engaged 
two  peoons  to  serve  you,  when  ten  will  present  them- 
selves, and  on  all  haoids  ask  you  for  compHmeHti.  You 
will  perhaps  offer  ihem  thanks,  civilities,  and  protestations. 
But  this  is  a  useless  expense,  a  species  of  coin  which  is  not 
oorrent  in  London.  It  is  money  which  they  demand  of 
you,  and  yon  must  pay  them.  But  you  will  soon  become 
tired  of  Oiese  eomplimentt.  You  will  re-embark,  and  if 
vott  are  not  acquainted  with  all  the  richness  of  the  English 
Lmguage,  yoo  will  at  least  bear  in  mind  the  value  of  cer- 
tain words. 


All  thtM  van  rMd,ud  ordoW  |a  fit  on  tfacMbI*. 

A  BUlwM  brantbtia  for  til*  batter  i<^iiisf«adp«na(l]MtMMa«fL*iSmi. 
Read  m  fint  tint,  and  ordirad  to  be  read  a  tccood  lima  on  Friday. 

Th*  Ezcbeqaar  Court  BUI,  and  tfaf  Ezcbaqoar  BitU  BUI,  wen  nad  a  Mcead 
liac,  aad  coBBlttad  tor  Wadaaadaj. 

Tba  Mariaa  If ntiaj  Bill  wa>  riad  a  tUM  Uaa  and  paaiad. 

In  a  Coamiitaa  orSupplj,  to  whMb  Uia  Onloanca  Eatiaiatat  were  otdarad  to  ba 
rafarrrd,  Mr.  WTARD  Mid  it  wat  hit  ioteatloa  to  moTa  a  vote  on  accouat,  aa  waa 
done  with  ragaid  to  the  Aiaj  and  Na*;  EMbaatat,  Ihaitiag  tha  aapplj  to  tiz 
ffloutb,,  ending  on  tfaa  30th  of  Jane,  1817.  Tba  faUeiwlBg  aaaa  wcsw  aceordaa(iy 
TOtad— 

£*iafiOa  for  the  Cenaia]  SaiTica  of  tha  Ordanaea  DoparlBant  bt  tb«  half 
year,  ftooi  the  ist  of  Jannarjr  to  tba  30th  of  June.  1BI7* 

£t5fiOD  for  tha  wrrleaa  of  1815,  not  prorldad  for  bj  ParliaBau, 

£tHX\  far  tha  Hrncaa  of  IslC,  not  providad  (or  by  Farliaaeot. 

£tMt»  for  tha  laductiion  of  tha  apcntct  of  tha  Ordnaaca  Sapaitaaatfer  tlia 
halfynr.dK. 

£  103,000  for  allowanca  to  half-pay  afliran,  mpanaMMted  aftcan,  peniiona 
to  widow,  of  ofllecra  bclaagiof  to  the  depaitmmt,  far  the  half  year,  kc, 

£itfiao  far  the  like  pnrpna  for  1810,  uapravtdad  for  by  Parliament. 

£  UfW  for  aUewaaect,  eompeatatioaa.  In.  to  •nperanoaaird  aad  half-pay 
oflicera  in  tba  dvU  depatliaeut  of  tlie  Ontannoa,  for  the  half  year,  fcc. 

£1ifiat  for  the  gtneni  Ordnanea  arrrice  in  Ireland,  for  the  half  year,  Su. 

jf  TOOO  tbr  pay  for  retirad  oOccn  belonglBi  I*  tha  Iiiah  ArtiUaor  aad  En|iaeen, 
for  the  half  year,  fcc. 

£  10T4  for  panaloBt,  conpanntioiia,  ke.  to  ispanuinnated  oScan,  for.  the  half 
year,  te. 

Uia  rawlationl  were  •|raed  Co,  tha  Booaa  iteanaad,  and  tha  Safcrt  waa  ard^- 
ad  to  ba  broogbt  up  to^nonow. 


IMPERIAL   PARLIAMENT. 

Hoosa  OB  Loads — Mohpat,  Masch  17, 1817. 

A  PaWMaa  *aa  pratantad  froat  cha  Uhabitanti  of  the  town  and  naighbonthood 
afBaadonin  Irelaad,  prayiaf  for  the  repeal  of  the  tu  on  window*. 

A  raOUaa  waa  atoo  piaaauind  fio«  tfaa  Bath  Afckokanl  Sodaqi. 

BMk  wan  ordoad  te  lia  on  tha  labia. 

The  Bill  for  the  mora  aSaetual  prerantlon  of  MdiUon  meetlnti  wti  road  the 
•ml  Urn*.    It  tma  ocderad  to  IM  priniad  focthwM^  aad  ba  rend  a  laeoad  Han  on 


Ite  Indemnity  Bill,  aad  the  Silk  BjipofUHen  BUI,  were  read  a  ueood  thaa. 
The  R^al  Aawat  wai  flren  to  the  Refealfi  FtoteclioB,  tha  Any  and  Maey 
tka  Cede  Dntyr  the  Canmtte  I'^aadaiioaen,  tfaa  Barrack,  tha 
aad  tha  Kiat>  Saneh  Faea  aegulaliaB  Billa. 

Uooss  or  CoxKOKS — Homday,  Marcb  17, 1817. 

Fatflioni  wen  praMolad  fiom  Bam,  In  RarefimldilK,  pnyiag  for  Ptrllamea- 
MwyKafocm,  and  aa  Afeittian  -af  all  Sinaean  Fkwati  Ikam  Ipawiefa,  prayfaig  for 
■  llilimiihmtnl  inlfaa  PmMIc  Sa]Madilani  fraaa  tha  Lord  Ifayor,  Aldanua,  and 
CamoMnt  of  La^on,  pnyiog  (hat  the  Iloute  nay  not  •aoeUon  any  State  lAttaiy ; 
Sam  (he  imne,  camplaiainc  of  the  Taiioni  frauda  and  denptiou  praetiaed  bath 
in  Um  MatrapoUa  and  pcaalntial  towaa,  by  tfaa  meant  af  Meek  AndiMit ;  tnm 
Oappkis.  <■  Itttt,  p«vkw  a  naiiion  of  the  Poor  Ltwi ;  from  the  Neodla-makert 
af  BeddiiK,  ki  Woreeitanhira,  pnying  tliat  a  tax  may  be  laid  on  maebinet;  from 
Laatik,  prayini  to  ba  rallered  from  Oia  tan  opon  hootaa  of  a  real  nnderSI.; 
aad  ftom  an  iadMdaal.  naated  Ball,  amtlac  that  a  Saa.  of  lOOOl.,  whicli  ha 
had  paM  ander  a  leateoee  af  tha  Cowt  of  Klng'i  Beach,  bad  not  boea  applied 
to  th*  aba  of  Ooremmeat. 


HoosB  OF  LoBDS— ToesDat,  Habcb  18,  1817. 

Tha  Mntiny  BUI,  and  Mariaa  Mutiny  BUI,  ware  bfeaght  ap  Cram  the  Coamaat, 
aad  read  a  flitt  tiiM!. 

Lord  HOLLAHD  maaad  for  Papen  ceaaacted  with  the  UeatmenI  af  Kapa- 
lenn  Bonapaita  at  St  Helena.  [A  long  debate  ratuad,  <«  whirh  we  haTa  aita- 
when  commented].    The  awllon  wat  negativad  wilhanl  a  diviiiOB. 

HocsB  or  Commons— Tuesday,  March  18,  1817. 

PatltiDnt  won  prateatrd  from  Mitcham  in  Surrey,  camplaiaiag  of  tlM  large 
tunding  army,  and  praying  for  reform ;  from  tha  tawn  of  Beifaat,  praying  for  tha 
abolition  of  sinecure  piMn ;  from  a  poor  laborer,  named  James  Evans,  eoufinrd 
In  Woreatter  Gaol,  for  a  praet»r*t  bUI  of  |4(. ;  aad  from  the  iahabiianti  of  St.  Pa- 
ter't.  In  tha  county  of  Coik,  for  the  rapaal  of  tha  window  Ux. 

All  these  wen  received  and  ordmed  to  be  laid  on  the  labia. 

A  Petiliou  eras  pnicntad  from  tha  town  of  Widliagton  la  Shropdiira,  ^ayiiy 
relief  Ihim  tba  praaent  baiTy  burden  of  tba  poor  rates ;  tcceiied  and  ordered  ta 
be  nferred  to  the  eommittrr  of  poor  laws. 

A  Bill  wat  broaght  in  to  amend  the  Stth  aad  551b  of  the  King,  for  the  hotter 
prvscmtion  af  the  peace  in  Ireland,  and  for  Ifaa  bcucr  ngnbtion  of  tha  policr. 
The  Bill  waa  read  •  flnt  time, 

Mr.  CALCRAFT  atored  fee  a  writ  for  tfaa  atocHoo  of  a  aew  mcakar  la  terve 
ia  tfaa  prtaaal  ParUkasent  for  the  Borough  af  Bridport,  in  Hie  room  af  Mr.>4terjcant 
Best,  who  bnd  accapted  the  olHca  of  one  of  the  Jnatieet  aflhe  Great  SemioM  el 
Walat. 

Sir  S.  ROMILLY  ebaerred,  that  ha  could  not  help  Uki^  this  appartnaUy  af 
ealUag  tha  attanlion  of  the  Houte  to  tba  dIttiDrtion  mada  batwre*  tiie  EaglM 
and  Welch  Judgaa,  with  regaid  ta  the  eaparity  of  tiiiine  in  thnc  Honae.  Thvlal. 
tar  bad  dutiat  eqnnlly  arduous,  alihough  net  to  fre<|ueatly  eaaiciaad,  m  Hioae  of 
the  fonner ;  they  bnd  to  lit  iu  Judgment  in  citat  lAeUng  tba  proper^,  npula- 
lion,  aad  lieei,  of  hit  Majeaty't  subjacu. 

Auotkar  writ  wat  ordered  ta  be  Imncd, 

The  Hon.  Mr.  LYTTLfeTON  rota  In  pnrtuance  of  hte  aotica,  ta  call  the  altaiv- 
tlon  afthe  Roata  to  the  liaiif  irout.  bnaural,  aad  fnaduleat  mode  af  raiaiag  am- 
Bay  upon  tha  paopla  by  way  of  lotteries 

Mr.  LVTl'LETOM'S  tutement  retpccting  tha  schrma  of  the  present  lattaiy 
wat  Ihit:— That  tha  odda,  reckon  them  at  yon  will,  tod  ttsumiai  the  na^lntl 
pclaes  (where  tha  winner  hat  paM  aiara  than  ha  r*eei*at)  it  real  onat,  an  nearly 
foar  to  one  agalaat  the  holder  of  a  ticket,  iaatead  of  mon  than  two  to  on*  in  hm 
fonir,  as  the  Ittt  Kheam  (tha  only  ooa  poblithed  in  tha  nawapapcrs)  with  aito- 
aithlng  impndrnra,  pretenda.  Thb  Mhaaae  lUtat  10,oge  priaea  to  4>50*  Uaalt : 
bat  af  theta  priact,  na  lem  than  8,000  an  tickem  for  a  tuppiaamutaiy  laiUry,  of 
-which  the  Khcme  it  given  in  the  Gaaette,  hat  In  great  part  eanfblly  held  beck  by 
tha  contncton  in  their  tdeeitltementt,  where  the  great  priaet  it  eontaina  are 
alone  amntiiinad,  ta  tempt  the  crrdaloaa,  la  Ifaii  tupplenNutary  lottery,  tbera 
an  6336  blankt,  for  1,0M  pilzat ;  to  that  than  the  chaaoet  an  tatan  to  uaa 
tgaintt  any  prlie,  nominal  or  real.  Thaa,  tiuce  in  the  fint  lottery  8,000  of  theae 
bad  cbannet  an  ciUad  priaea,  let  them  be  deducted  from  the  total  of  10,098,  and 
Ihtra  renufai  only  tiOgS  to  HUMM  blanka-agahi  near  irren  tonne  agaiatt  tba  ad- 
natanr.  Upon  dlia  ibowiag,  then,  ba  who  gamblea  in  theae  two  lotlailea,  or 
rather  In  this  lottery  of  four  drawings,  has,  st  the  best,  twocbanMa,  each  ofsarea 
to  ona,  against  bim ;  or  three  and  a  half  Co  oaa  against  him  on  the  whole. 

Bu  Mr.  LTTTLKTOV,  iu  order  not  to  OTarchaifa  bit  eata  in  tiating  it  ta 
tha  Home,  did.  In  foet,  greatly  underslau  it;  as  wiU  appear  to  whoever  sansi- 
den,  that  a  rtat  proportion  of  the  prises  in  the  tnpplemenury  lottery  are  nomhial, 
amoaaciag  oaly  Co  lot—- lam  than  btlf  the  price  of  a  tickat  wbaa  aoM  ia  lamll 
timrfs:  to  that  the  wiaaar  of  aach  a  pciae  it  ia  ftct  a  later  ta  the  tana  amaunt. 
Then  an  net  IcM  Chan  1,008  lucb  101.  priact,  out  of  1,0U,  ia  this  ^uppteaKOtaty 
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Ifttterr ;  lenving  oolj  30  rffeative  ^>riM« ;  tnd  die  chmnces  of  laefa  an  effoctiTe 
pmm^iSH^wit  or  Aon  MOio4  acatut tho dupe.  WhrD  tfato  ■batment  of 
the  whole  ftivonhl*  «hiiic«s  ofthe  two  lotteriof  it  estimeted.  H  will  let  the  odds 
mnotmwi^j  hightodwd  oc»H»t  4ta«  paUic.  Hie  chuires  of  the  tccood  lottery 
are,  iu  fact,  u  notliing.  Add  them,  l]0wertr;  f.  e.  add  S^S  to  the  whole  numbv 
of  thereal  prixei«r4li««ritto«tfU7<C,098;,  end  ttfiTei«,1S4;  and  the  chance* 
tfaea  are,  41^400  lo^lM,  or  more  than  ux  te  one  in  faror  of  Ooveiunent  and  the 
Cootractor. 

•  1«K  CHAtJCKIiUOR  of  the  CXCmoeEft  cesld  aee  nothins  bed  in  the  ejt- 
ten  of  LetteriM,  wrioM  all  gamei  of  cbaace  were  to  be  coDdemnitd,  and  if  snch 
gamei  were  declared  liwfut,  they  were  nerer  lo  allowable  as  when  they  tended 
to  proiole  <he  beaefit  of  the  6tate  !  f  f  people  felt  inclined  to  ruin  thetyselra, 
they  could  aeoonpUsh  their  point  witluot  the  aid  of  a  -Lottery ! 

lite  Hon.  Mr,  IjYTf  LETOVT  in  reply,  eiuniadverted  on  the  •rgpments  which 
had  been  addoced  in  refntatiou  of  the  metioo  he  ttttl  contended  for.  He  was 
gled'to  oba«rT«,4hat  Ihe  prindpte  of  ^e  tiling  was  given  ap  by  the  adyocatea  of 
the  neaanra.  They  were  cheetiof  the  Klng'a  aubjecta;  and  be  would  rattier,  if 
•weoey  Auat  beAad  fbr  the  bnsi«eaa  of  State,  that  it  was  obtlined  by  borrowhay 
than  procured^  swincHing. 

Struigers  were  ordered  to  witiidnw,  and  the  lloote  Avlded, 
for  4he  Previous  Oueation  ?S 

for  the  Original  Questiott  -  S6 

Against  the  tlesolutlon  — 4T 

iieusE  OP  Lords — Wednesday,  Maecb  19. 

The  Silk  Bount/  QUI,  and  the  Mar^e  Officera  [odeDinity  Bill,  were  rey d  a  third 


The  Hntiny  fill  ^as  read  a  aeoond  time,  and  ordered  to  he  cemmittefl  to- 
■wrrow. 

HoosE  OF  Commons — Wednesday,  Marcu  19. 

Fetitioa>«rcra  |we>eted  ItMi  Af  Pari^  pf  S«int  Panl.  Covent  eardeo,  aug- 
gmifm  Mi«ral  WQdjfiQitiftnt  qf  Mt^  Saving  Biiltfta  BiU;  nod  liroen  tiw  PubUoans 
at  Manchester,  prat^  ^  ^  repeal  of  the  heavy  Dntiea  payti>le  on  ^nntiBg. 
Lioenoea. 

JboMi  vena  read,  and  .ordered  t«  ite  upon  the  Uble. 

The  New  SUaet  4*11 ;  »  BUI  tp  enahie  J«aticea  of  the  Peace  lo  weertain  and 
aettle  tables -of  the/ce*  apd  otlie.r  allowances  of  Ihc  Clerics  of  the  Peace  in  their 
reapectivr  counties ;  a  Rill  to  explain  and  aniend  the  48U)  of  the  King  leltuive  to 
the  Window  Duty,  and  a  BiU  to  uneud  and' alter  the  Act  for  the  farther  improve- 
Bient  of  tlie  Land  Bevepua  of  the  Crown,  were  read  a  first  time. 

The  Vurml  Stores  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  paued. 

Mr.  Ponsonhy  gave  noUce,  that  pn  the  Mod  April  next,  he  sliould  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  extend  the  provisiont  of  tlie  Act  of  Anne,  incapacitating 
certain  qf&cers  to  sit  ia  that  Houae,  to  every  penou  holding  the  situation  of 
a  Weleh  Judge. 

House  op  Lords — ^Tbursdat,  March  30. 

T%t  Sedltloas  Meetioga  Frawentipn  Bill  w^s  read  d  second  time  and  ordered  ro 
he  comnutted  to-morrow  • 
The  Army  and  Mariue  Mutiny  Bills  were  read  the  third  time  and  patted. 

House  qp  Commons— Thursday,  March  SO. 

A  P»tit*9i)  waa  prraanted  from  the  Ward  of  Bishopagate,  praying  for  ParUatta>> 
t»rj  Refpnp,  jri)i«h  w«>  read  »i>d  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  Petition  was  presented  frem  Leicester  on  the  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws,  which 
mm  p<date|)  to  ho/«<«XBd  to-tl«a  Cenmittee  on  ttie  Poor  l^wa. 

The  ^cheqoer  Billa  3ill  wat  nead  a  third  time. 

The  CoUiery  Labourers  BiU  w«ii  rnad  a  seoond  time. 

The  H*dho»se  BiU  was  xcad  a  Uiird  time  and  pasted. 


POLITICS. 


It  is  faanounbie  to  the  geutimeatg  and  the  frclings  of 
the  British  nation,  that,  while  important  subjects  of  in- 
ternal policy  call  for  so  piucb  of  their  attention,  the  fate 
at  the  Exile  of  St.  Helena  excites  so  deep  and  universal 
an  interest.  On  tjiis  jsubject,  however,  all  reasoning  re- 
duces itself  to  a  very  aarrow  compass. 

GemrouB  ambitioB  and  faoaourable  war  are  essential  ex- 
(itemeots  of  the  buuuiti  mind :  they  generate  skill  and  cou- 
rage. Nor  aee  these  imallied  with  high  atoral  advantages. 
We  may  vedture  to  say,  that  Valour  is  the  son,  and  Virtue 
die  dwigbter  of  Wisdom.  The  high  intelligence  of  ancieot 
Gieeoe  was  xslaseljr  allied  with  civil  rivalry  aad  inter-iifl- 
-tional  war ;  and,  in  modem  Europe,  the  coQtest  wbipb  h:ffi 

i'ust  Doded  ba*  mere  elicited  geniHs,  and  «ore  ame- 
iorated  public  opinion  than  anv  other  event  could  have 
done.  We  are  no  eqemies,  tberefojv,  to  generous  Bsabitiop 
aad  b«R*«rablc  war. 

To  (be  beatiMcss  aralHtion  «f  Napoleon,  then,  when  he 
occupied  the  imperial  throne  of  France — when  he  aggrau- 


dized  h«r  dominion  and  her  glwy — ^ea  be  we4  the 
seouive  and  the  terror  of  Europe — wbea  the  ftcMe  «oa4- 
neatal  kings  in  wretched  weakness  or  in  awe,  knelt  befiire 
his  faot«tfl«l—to  Ms  boiudless  ambition  Britab  was  tbe 
sole  obstacle,  and  her  sulgugation  or  destmetion  was 
therefore  his  ehiefest  aim.  Hence  patriotism  and  pride, 
impatieace  of  threats  and  scorn  of  danger,  love  of  iode- 
pendence  and  contempt  of  despotism,  (/mii  rendered  reci- 
procal enmity,  hate,  and  scheases  of  destruction,  the  duty 
of  every  Englishman. 

Even  'now,  the  print  of  this  mai/s '  footstep  '  on 
tbe  shore  of  France  would  tenror-stiike  tbe  worvbippers 
of  tbe  divine  right  bf  kings,  the  dedumei*  of  ultra- 
royalism  and  tbe  admirers  of  supentitioas  mamaiery ; 
the  pageantry  of  Bourbooism  wotdd  Ml,  as  it  has  taUen — 
like  the  epbeneial  fabric  which  tbe  ma|pc  wand  of  naatd- 
mime  burls  to  the  ground,  with  a  rapidity  which  denes  the 
pessibStty  of  distiogoishing  what  part  of  it  tint  reaches 
the  earth ;  and  three  hiudred  thonsand  veteran  and 
devoted  scMiers  wonld  anee  more  start  np  in  arms.  The 
peaee  and  security  of  England,  therefore,  require  etc* 
iu»§  that  her  armies  should  oeenpy  tbe  fiwtrtsses  of 
France,  and  dmt  this  BMn,  so  bated  and  «e  beloved,  should 
be  closely  and  strictly  guarded. 

But  at  this  moment  be  is  &llen  firom  his  grandeur,  his 
glory  is  eclipsed,  bis  friends  an  scattered  and  dispersed, 
bis  wife  and  bis  child  are  torn  from  him,  be  is  a  sa4  and 
solitarv  exile — in  one  word,  be  is  in  the  power  of  England. 
Wenid  it  not  then  be  mean,  base  and  infamous,  if  Eag- 
gland  were  to  trample  on  her  prisoner,  or  Vere  to  t<riefate 
in  those  to  whom  be  is  entrusted,  one  act,  word  or  look  of 
insult — one,  even  the  minutest,  unnecessary  ii^Kction  t 

Such  inflictions,  then,  are  alleged ;  and  an  investigatioa 
is  equall;;^  due  to  honour  and  to  bunsanity.  Howevc* 
secretly  instituted,  we  know  it  wU  not  be  witWield. 
Some,  indeed,  talk  of  delicacy  due  te  (he  feelings  of  tbSe 
officer  to  whose  custody  Napoleon  has  been  committed ; 
but  be  who  has  tbe  delicacy  to  accept  the  offce  of  gaoler, 
however  high  or  low  his  rank  may  be,  has  the  delicaey 
not  to  be  hurt  by  fttir  investigation.  For  such  delicaey, 
we  are  persuaded,  the  honour  of  Eaghmd  will  nev  a  be 

compromised.       

We  have  already  avowed  «prse|ves  tht  advocates  of  ge- 
nerous ambition  and  honorable  war.  What  we  have  said 
on  the  subject  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  Chinese  empire 
and  its  extenud  relations.  Jf  ever  there  existed  a  oegaidve 
proof  that  adversity  generates  intdleet — that  aaen  learn 
only  by  suffering — that  humanity  makes  its  greatest  Qd- 
vaaces  only  through  tears  and  blood — thiottgh  terrific 
wa«s  and  glorious  triumphs,  China  affords  the  proof.  ^ 

The  Chinese  empire  h^s,  during  a  long  series  of  ages, 
enjoyed  a  peace  rarely  intenrnpted  py  any  war.  The  s|it- 
rit  of  its  inhabitants  has  never  been  roused :  their  energies 
have  never  been  exerted.  All  has  sunk  into  deatb-l.Uce 
lassitwle  and  indolent  repose.  G  eiuu»  has  been  en)ii»iiv\sbr 
ed ;  morality,  perverted ;  huwMiity,  degraded,  TiNtinAin> 
ticide  which  bw  heen  reqiwr^  tp  tbio  its  pppulation,  Jias 
left  behind  only  vilkias  :  war  would  have  left  only  harons. 
When  nations  fail  so  low,  it  is  a  law  of  God  and  n*- 
tuoe,  9o(  }«ss  bene^ceoit  than  U  if  wise,  th»t  they  should 
speedily  become  a  prey  to  some  neighbouring  poweer. 
Sucfh  soon  will  be  thefbte  of  Chuia.  To  discern  this,  but 
little  wisdom  is  required. 
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In  these  soft  u4  reductive  rfgioku,  irberf  gold,  gems 
and  luxury,  »xe  moFe  admired  Q>%n  steel  tati  enduriog 
Talour— where  men  are  the  destined  viedoM  of  native 
despotism  or  of  colonial  siavoy,  no  Asiatic  prince  b 
Iftdy  to  arise  as  tiieir  redeemer.  The  tide  of  conquest  must, 
as  heretofore,  flow  from  the  north.  The  ocean  route,  how- 
ever. i»  now  a  more  facile  oo«  than  that  of  liie  Scythian 
desert ;  and  the  men  of  England,  not  the  Tartar  kordcs 
of  Russia,  are  destined  to  regenerate  the  East. 

We  take  precedence  of  all  other  journals  in  informing 
our  readers,  from  hi^h  authority,  of  a  truth  known  to  a 
few  in  tke  highest  circles  of  India,  that  a  British  inTasion 
of  (he  Chinese  empire  is  not  looked  at  as  a  distant  event, 
«nd  that  its  path  is  across  the  mountains  of  Nepaul !  The 
jealousy  which  the  Chinese  feel  of  that  achievemeut,  the 
high  tone  which  our  aii)|>asiador  employs,  the  cooduf^ 
of  the  Aloeste,  and  (he  daily  attendance  of  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  at  the  Admiralty,  sumciently  illustrate  our  state- 
ment.   

Friends  as  wc  are  to  every  real  improvement  in  the  state, 
we  ware  «ut  displeased  at  what  lately  paased  in  the  Houk 
of  Cowmaas  j«lative  to  what  are  called  the  Welsh  Judges. 
It  is  adautted  that  the  admin  istration  of  justice  wookl  be 
liable  to  the  suspicion  of  partiality,  if  the  two  judges  wfio 
•re  now  at  Lancaster  were  members  of  parUaraeat. — In  the 
JUnt  of  conunoa  sense,  why  should  not  the  same  reason- 
ing apply  to  the  judges  of  the  adjoining  county  of  Chester, 
who  are  both  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

And  here  it  nay  not  be  amiss  to  hint,  that  as  a  revision 
of  some  of  our  more  important  laws,  (the  Bankrupt  espe- 
cially), is  loudly  called  for,  surely  such  a  measure  might 
be  easily  and  speedily  adopted.  We  have  three  Ex-Chan- 
cellon  with  salaries  of  40001.  a  year  each,  two  Ex-Chief 
Justieas  with  the  same  or  nearly  the  ume  allowances,  be 
side*  two  retired  puisne  JudgM — all  of  whom,  we  doubt 
not,  would  be  most  happy  to  render  the  putilic  so  essen- 
tial a  service,  if  tbe  Regent  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
direct  a  Conuaissiou  to  be  issued  for  the  purpose.   A.  W. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

- 

A  oMiiw  aw  9U  Umi^j  aMa  ia  th*  C«art  at  Cbuetrjr,  on  tlw  |»it  of  Mr. 
flwttMjr.  tft  ■■  iajuaottoa  to  atop  On  pabticadoa  of  th*  pemn  coHmi  "  Wat 
Tfkr,"  OD  Mte  iraaad,  u  wt  andontood,  thiit  Mr.  Saathe;  had  otithrr  told  nor 
autfsad  bb  rljtht  to  tha  praMot  yoUither.  On  Wsdnavlaj  the  Lord  Cbaocellor 
CM  JMdfwt  is  tbtt  eaiuc.  Hit  Lordihip  found  the  *ork  to  ba  ana  of  tlir 
OMtt  pamtelaat  Madaacj,  aad  of  coarae  a  caw  in  whicb  a  Conrt  of  Eqnitjr  h*d 
••  it^t  to  lntMfiia ;  h*  dHTifora  diaaitaad  tha  applieatloo. 

The  CaafO  ilMP  of  war  ia  anived  at  Paptfoid.  Sararal  lar|a  caaoa,  containiiig 
4ka  f^tntfntralapM  af  afrira.  eoUactad  to  Uia  Uu  npedition  to  tha  Coogo, 
baara  «aa«  Mat  to  Sir  Joi^  Baokt,  br  Um  parpoaa  of  bong  aasoctad  ia'  thaii 
rtatMctne  rlwtia  :  wof  of  tbM>  are  of  a  kind  bitbarto  unUovn,  and  tbo  who)* 
wMI  awrlly  p»  winaittad  to  Uie  iupcctioa  of  tho  public. 

ApplKatton,  It  ia  lald,  hia  ban  aaade  by  tbo  Frcoch  to  Hioittrra,  Ibr  isauiog 
die  aaaal  otdera  to  oar  aettlanaota,  for  iiTiaf  fat-ilit/  to  tha  aipedition  ooder 
Mou.  Fia/ciaet,  vhii-h  conaiau  of  the  Urania  frigate  and  a  corvette,  about  to 
••a  tnm  Pranoe  io4aiah  their  aantey  of  Nev  Hollud.  Of  coarae  ihia  request 
»MI  ka  ooapliod  villi ;  aad,  it  la  added,  that  Ooeeroiaent  liave  come  to  the 
detMoiinatioa  of  aadertakiBt  e  ainrilar  entarpriae,  aad  have  aeot  for  that  pnrpoae 
a  Uaataaaat,  aoconfaDiod  b;  two  yoaag  aaidaUpmao,  arbo  are  to  pofform  the 
••nica  la  oM  of  tbo  aaall  vaaaeU  Moa(ii«  «e  Port  Jacluoo. 

Mr.  athitar  kaa  j«at  pobUahed  a  laport,  addreaaad  to  tb*  Mdiaben  of  tbt 
beach  laatitvto,  oa  the  aaiation  of  the  problaa  of  U«a  ••  ttaadralara  of  4ha 
Clreta,'  Tbia  litth  report  caataina  all  the  paooeadinaa  aad  malbeaMdcal  ealcu- 
iMioaa  eaiflo)ed  by  tha  author  to  attain  the  eiact  doeiaaatiatiOB  of  thU  quadra, 
tare,  which  baa  Uttifcto  baea  daoMed  lapoaaible.  Itaemiaa  Car  l^e  Itaraed 
Acoopaiat,  to  which  M.  Rnthtfcr  baa  «ildrataed  hia  work,  «>  AtoM*  opoa  tha 
■aeit  of  tbia  geoaietrleiaa,  and  the  realitjr  of  hit  diacovery. 

A  thnd  editioo  of  k  late  Vren<1i  tranaletio*  of  the  worka  of  Cicero,  bo 
T>«"«<  M  trie.  It  ia  vnatioua  that  the  diacnvery  nade  at  Home  by  M.  tfe 
lUrtahr,  «r  tbeftejhaat  of  tiie  Oratign  for  Babetioa,  aad  aaotlier  frafscnt  of 


that  for  Plancua,  aboald  not  have  p(*ced*d  tbo  ^otiaf  pi  tbia  poition  of  the 
worka  of  the  Roaiaa  orator.  IVa  ediltoa,  which  ia  already  eo  excelleal,  would 
infallibly  have  been  enricbed  bj  theae  two  lia|a#ata. 

The  Artidea  of  the  Library  of  Mr.  Mac  Cart^  wblcb  funiattd  Ifin  frtaca, 
(or  4tl.  ISa.  4d.)  fma  tho  tl  to  the  Cllh  of  Fekravy,  oia  tbe  Mlowii«  : 
Hoa.MT  Pteoea Chriatkas, a  ■aauacript  by  M.  JMvy,  SOL  Ba.  M. 

l«eo  JwatioieDi  I«i|i«iwiprla  Iiiat4»tioa«B  mOS,  least  folio,  <M.  ai.  jtf. 

S809  Recucil  de  Poeaiea  dea  TrosbedMn,  ia  blie,  4U.  lita.  ad . 

nag  Petri  OnaeVaa)  Cafioeii.  »  «to.  411-  IH-  44. 

Smt  Lc  Bimftn  ^  la  Roa«^  a  maavacript  la  Uqt*  Mip,  IfiL.  tSa.  M. 

43S2  Cataaria  qa>s  extaot  in«.   »  Vpla.  in  on*,  ia  A>Uo  C-  M.  AH-  Se.  4d. 

4393  Tacitt  Opera,  Uliiatiavit  Brotier  ITTlt  *  Vole.  4to.  4M.  fa.  4d. 

444X  Corpua  Hlataria  ByaaoUnae  44  Vola.  Sal.  fie.  ad. 
Mr.  Von  Heller,  Member  of  the  Sovereign  Counpil  and  of  tb*  Privy  Cppacil 
of  Berne,  ha»  Ju>t  pdbliahcd  tbe  tiat  ealaatc  of  Ua  gi*e<  aud  learned  political 
work,  called  "  The  Saaioeatioa  of  tbe  Science  of  PoUlice,  or  tbe  Theory  of  tbe 
Natural  Social  SUM,  oppeaed  to  the  ArtUdal  Chrit  Slate."  Dw  otjeat  af  tbia 
work  ia  ao4>ipg  loaa  ihan  tp  eweraiqaw  «|l  tix  lutberto  prev«iligg  Mae  politicil 
priDciplra.  or  revolutioawy  enore,  and  to  M(4>iiab  ifce  (raa  4orlrtlV  ip  Ibeir 
place  :  wbich  ia  fowMieit  en  the  ai«p|e  ponc^le,  M>ei  StMca  ave  apt  *(bi(rat|r 
aruficia]  iastitutiona,  but  differ  from  other  netural  aocial  rciaUona  poi|r  ia  degree, 
and  thaf  thereforp  (be  aaipe  pciariple  of  jnatica  and  beveroleocc  prrveils,  and 
must  prevail.  In  tbe  one  aa  In  tbe  other.  In  the  intereatiiy  preUce,  wbipli  ia 
written  with  equal  pcraplciiity  aad  eloqaence,  tbe  author  givea  a  aalit^aptory 
account  of  tbe  origio,  the  chief  peiaciplea,  tl>e  fota  and  arraaaeeaeat,  tbe  a^rft 
and  object  of  tlie  work.  The  ioiportanco  aad  novelty  of  tbe  Conteata,  aa  well 
aa  the  aaergy  and  beaaty  of  the  lenaoaaa,  leiuler  the  work  one  of  the  ttoac  lo- 
markable  liiarary  producliana  of  «ar  Vmi'.  aad  it  wiU  dowhtleaa  eacita  aacb 
afieatlpa  in  Iba  loaned  worW. 

Amoog  Biaoy  other  traaalatlpna  ftf  S|iali*h  wpeka  iiMtp  Qerwaa,  we  nkefrvo 
lord  Bffoo'a  Cpraair,  t94  Coxe'a  Hiatory  of  tint  Uopae  pf  AvMria. 

The  indcfiitigable  Mr.  Kunnecb,  of  Hamborg,  haa  finiahed  hia  Ppr}^(eew 
Mercantile  Pictieaery,  wbich  ia  (he  fottttti  pan  of  bi>  areal  ^c^clppedia  af 
Merchandlae. 

ROME The  foUowiof  ia  the  atatiatical  Suoioaiy  pf  the  populatioo  of  Rpne 

for  IBUS.  ChHdien  bom,  4SMi.  Dealhe,  4f«l.  Marriagea,  IMS.  TJie  whole 
popuUtiou  was  198,997  aoula ;  in  tbia  number  are  3S  biahopa,  190S  prieate,  1406 
Monka  and  religious  1178  nun>,  241  waHuariata,  £7^  eick  in  tbe  Iwipiula.  7T8 
prijonera,  and  (H  herrtica,  Turka,  and  io&delt.    TIte    auoUicr  of  EaiaiUet  waa 

»«,»r.  > 

Tbe  population  of  Naplea  naaoanted  to  StO,4Aa  eonit,  at  tlio  and  of  Peceotber, 
taiS ;  laat  year,  it  waa  opra  nuneroua  by  MTS.  The  biilha  ia  the  lalur  iraar 
«aio«Bied  to  aboel  SS  per  day ;  aaaoaiet  the  dpattaa  weee  (boae  pf  tan  foeeigorra. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  LEARNED  SOCIETIES. 

OXFOaP.>-In  Cowrocatipo,  Ibe  Eleclioa  for  Pnblic  Eaaauneea  b^a  Mlea  oa 
Revda.  R.  Jeukyna,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  BaM ;  and  J.  Boll,  M.  A.  student  Cbiin 
Chuich.  Kev.  J.  Cooejbeare,  M.  A.  Chriat  Cbarch,  i*  appoisied  Profeesor  of 
Poetry. 

Pegirea  of  M.  A.  have  been  coaferrcd  on  Hevda.  J.  H*ietaioe,  Eaetcr;  G.  H. 
Hamea,  Oriel;  J.  P.vi>i.  Pembroke;  ead  W.  Hill,  Ttiuity;  Neatra.  .C-  0-  B. 
Daubeney,  Magdal'n ;  and  W.  Moore,  Pemhrokt. 

Bachelors'  Degrees  have  beta  granted  to  Mesara.  T.  R.  Ryder,  Peabroke ;  H. 
C.  Philpott,  St.  John's;  and  O.  Pioctor,  St.  Edmand's  Hall. 

Moeere.  J  Hughes,  B.  A  ,  aad  W.  Evaos,  B.A.,  both  of  Jesua,  ar*  elected 
Scholars  of  that  Society. 

CAMSaiDOE.— The  OheneeHet'a  Two  Gold  Medala  for  Protcientt  ta  plea, 
kicel  Laeroiag,  anoagst  the  eoemencing  Beehelors  of  Atta,  art  adjadged  to 
Mraara.  H.  J.  Roae,  and  E.  Oaaabiar,  ofTrlaity. 

Degtoea  of  B.  C.  L.  are  conferred  on  Kevda.  W.  Foitftcoe,  St.  Jobu'a;  J.  O. 
Wrench,  Trlnit;  ;  aad  Mr.  i.  A.  L«  Ncrcbant,  Jaana. 

Bachelors'  Dei|reea  are  granted  to  Measra.  T.  Kolgh^  and  J.  Slricklaad,  St. 
Peter's;  and  J.  Hodglios, Trinity. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Walker,  Trinity,  is  elected  a  Scholar  on  Lord  Craven's  foundation. 


TO  OUR  READERS  AWD  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  kuppy  to  be  at  length  enablfd  to  gratify  the  withes  of  the 
majority  of  our  Smiecribtn  by  •■  tatetmtn  of  oitr  Political  and 
FaihionahU  Department;  and  to  acquaint  them  that,  after  the 
prethit  pubUcutioa,  our  p9iee$  vM  be  to  enlarged  at  to  admit  ^ 
thit  addition,  vitkaut  in  the  ttatt  airt*Uing  our  Literary  and 
Scient^  Dfp»rlmetUt. 

M.  &:i  communication— The  "  Extract  y«  Letter  from  Ct- 
neva," — "  Remurkt  pa  the  prying  af  rortraitt,"  tfC.  —  aui 
"  linti  oa  a  Skeep-cote,"  are  defective  in  imteneit. 

"  Mitft  Saner"  it  too  long  for  intertion ;  but  tfte  "  JUmarkt 
on  tie  influence  of  our  elder  yoett"  would  be  tuitable,  tf  dram 
up  in*  light  and  popular  form. 

The  "  Milk  Maid"  hat  no  poetical  merit. 

Tie  «  Letter  from  Joulna"  and  »  Obtermlioift  on  th«  CUiiaU 
of  Hattingf  are  untuHubte. 
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NEW  PUBUCATIONS. 


TMii  dmy  is  pnUiilMd,  priee  6*.  Cd. 
THE  PAMPHLETEER,  Noi  XVUI.  cootdning: 

I.  A  Vindication  of  the  Politicai.  Cohdoct  of  Oemmral  Sa- 
TABV,  Dukr  of  RoTifo.  Writteo  by  Hinuelf.  [OHginal,  aid 
ThmuUed  excluthelfftr  tkt  PmtfUtleir.) 

t.  The  SoDRCE  of  ihe  etil  ;  Addrcned  to  the  Vnited  PaiUameat 
and  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  leagne  fonned  between 
the  Iri«h  Lay  SepanlitU  and  the  Iridi  Roman  Catholic  Bitbopt,, 
on    the   mearare   of  Enancipatioo.     By  AiiGi«>HiBnun)>. 

3.  Refobm  withodt  iMifovATioM.    By  J.  STMMom,  Eeq. 

i.  The  National  Dbbt  in  iu  TsitB  CotoKt.     By  Wiixiam 

Fkbmo,  Ecq. 
i.  A  Lkttbk  to  LoM>  StDMOtiTH  on  Pvbmc  Hotob  LicBHtmo. 

By  J.  T.  Barbbb  Bbaumomt,  Em.  F.A.S. 

6.  Ob  the  Statb  of  the  Country  in  December  1816.  By  Sw 
John  Sinclair,  Bart. 

7.  Statbmentii  respecting  the  East  India  Collecb.  By  the 
Rer.  T.  R.  Maltro*. 

8.  Speech  of  Pascob  Grbmvbi,!,  Esq.  M.  P.  on  the  Sinbug 
Fund. 

9.  Plan  of  a  Rbform  in  Paruambnt.  RepoMishcd,  with  Ob- 
aerttktions,  by  Sir  PHiur  Francis,  K.  B. 

10.  Practical  Observations  on  the  Mamaobmbnt  of  the  Pook. 
By  the  Re*.  Thomas  Jck.  [OrigimU.'] 

II.  On  National  Prbjddice*.  By  John  Borrows,  Esq. 
rOr^gfaoi.] 

*,*  Sets  of  the  PASirRLETBER  fl'om  die  commencement,  or  nngle 
Nnmben  may  l>e  procared. 
Sold  by  Gale  and  Co. ;  Loogmao  U  Co. ;  Uoyd ;  and  aU  other 
Booksellen. 


Just  pablishi>d,  in  S  Vols.  Pr.  tl.  Its.  6d.  boards, 
THE  GKEEK  TESTAMENT;  a  new  Edition - 
Contaiaibg  copioos  Notes  from  Hardy,  Rafhbl,  Kvpxb, 
ScHUWSNBR,  RosENMOLLBR,  &c.  in  ftmiHar  Latin :  together 
with  parallel  Passages  from  the  Classics,  and  with  references  to 
A'igeras  for  Idioms,  and  Bos  for  Ellipse*. 

OCTAVO  EDITION,  being  the  only  one  edited 

By  the  Rev.  E.  VALPV,  B.  D. 

Master  of  Norwich  School;  and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 

Norwich. 

'    *.*  This  Work  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Stadent 

in  Divinity. 

A  few  Copies,  large  Paper,  pr.  4l. 
Printed  by  A.  J.  Vatpy,  and  sold  by  Longman  and  Co.,  Baldwin 
and  Co.,  and  all  other  Booksellers. 

Abo,  by  Ihe  Same, 
ELEOANTUE  LATIN/E,  or  Rnlea  and  ExMcises  iUostrative 
of  elegaat  Latin  Style.    Pr.  4i.  6d.    5th  Edit. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

On  the  1st  ofMav  will  be  pnblished,  by  R.  Ackbrhann,  101, 
Strand,  and  may  be  bad  of  all  Booksellers  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
No.  I.  price  ts.  6d.  of 

THE  DANCE  of  LIFE:  a  work  consisting  of  designs 
by  Rowfauidson,  with  metrical  iilostrations  by  the  anther  of  Doctor 
Syntax,  and  intended  at  a  companion  to  the  English  Dance  of 
Death,  by  the  same  aathen.  It  will  be  completed  in  14  Mondily 
Nmnbtrs. 

Also  a  handsome  Edition  in  Royal  Octavo  of 

t.  THE  VICAR  of  WAKEFIELD,  with  a  series  of  Uloitratioas 
by  Rowlandson.    Price  Sis.  extra  boards. 
And  Just  Pobruhed, 

S.  THE  TOUR  of  DOCTOR  SYNTAX  in  SEARCH  of  the 
PICTURESQUE:  a  Poem;  illnttrated  with  designs  bv  Rowland- 
MM.    The  Seventh  Edition,  royal  8vo.Dricetls.  extra  boards. 

4.  THE  ENGLISH  DANCE  of  DEATH,  from  the  designs  of 
RowUndson,  with  metrical  illustrations  by  the  antbor  of  Doctor 
Syntax,    t  vols,  royal  8vo.  SI.  Ss.  extra  b<wrds. 

5.  A  HISTORY  of  the  COLLEGES  and  PUBUC  SCHOOLS, 
with  soperb  illattrationa,  on  a  pha  nniform  with  Ackermaan^  His- 
tories of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  1  vol.  4to. 
71. 7s.  extra  boards. 

S.  LETFERS  Written  on  Board  the  NOBTin»IBEBLAND 
and  at  ST.  HELENA,  in  which  the  condact  and  convenations  of 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE  and  his  Soite,  daring  the  Voyace 
and  the  first  month*  of  their  resideaee  in  that  island,  are  ftitUnlV 
described  and  rehtad.  By  W.  Warden,  Surgeon  on  board  the 
Norihomberiand.  Sixth  Edition,  containing  a  reply  to  an  article 
in  the  Qoarteriy  Review.  lOs.  6d.  extra  boards. 

7.  D  A  Y  IJ6HT,  a  reeent  discovery  in  the  Ait  of  Painting,  with 
bints  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Fimb  Arts  and  on  that  of  the 
HuMAM  Mind.    By  Hbnrv  Ricbter.    Royal  8vo.  4i.  boards. 

8.  THE  COSTUME  of  the  NETHERLANDS,  Part  I.  contain- 
ing ten  coloured  Engravings,  after  Drawings  made  from  Nature. 
By  Mist  Sbmplb.  with  letterpress  dctrriptioni  in  Englidi  and 
French.    Price  15s. 

*,*  This  work  will  be  completed  ia  three  parts,  the  second  of 
wliSch  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  the  third  on  the  ist  of 
May. 

9.  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  PROPELLING  VESSELS 
by  STEAM,  illustrated  with  Sixteen  Engravings.  By  Robbrtsoh 
Bucbanar,  Civil  Engineer.  Uemy  8fo.  tOs.  extra  board*. 

10.  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  GAS  UOUT,  exiiibiting 
a  suawiary  description  of  the  apparatns  and  machinery  best  cal- 
cnlated  for  illnminating  streets,  henscs,  and  mannfoctories.  By  F. 
AccuM,  Operative  Chemist,  Ac.  Ac.  price  Ift.in  board*. 


Second  French  Edition  with  Historical  and  Biographical 
Notes.  Printed  uniformly  with  the  Jonmal  de  Cleiy,  Price 
5s.  ed. 

MEMOIRE8  PARTICULIERS. 

Par  Madame  DUCHKJiSE  d'ANGOULEME. 

Printed  for  Henry  Colbom,   Public  library.   Conduit  Street, 

Hanover  Square. 

In  the  Press. 

FRANCE. 

By  Lady  MORGAN,  Antbor  of  "  ODomnbl." 

"  Chaqne  joor  de  ma  vie,  eat  nne  fenille  dan*  mon  livre." 


To  the  Admirers  op  the  Fine  Arts. 
This  day  is  pnbKslied,  price  7s.  6d.  in  boards, 
HASLAU  GHERAY:   a  NarratiYc  iliustrative  of  the 
subject  of  a  Painting. 

Bv  WILUAM  ALLAN. 
This  Picture  was  painted  by  Mr.  AUan,  after  his  retum  from 
Tartary.  It  ekcited  considerable  interest,  and  was  pwchaisd  by 
the  Gread  OaJIce  KkhoUu  nf  RatsM  during  hit  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh. An  Etching  ft^om  the  Paintinc,  by  the  Antbor,  accom- 
panies the  Narrative. 

Lendon :  printed  for  Anderson  and  Oiase,  40,  West  SnithSeld ; 
Longman,  Hurst,  an<l  Co.;  and  Ackerman,  Strand;  and  John 
Robertson,  Edfaibnrgh. 


This  day  are  published, 

THE  FASHIONABLE  WORLD  DISPLAYED. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  OWEN,  A.  M. 

late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Christ!  College,  Rector  of  Paglcsham,  and 

one  of  the  Secrataries  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Eighth  EDmoN.    Price  5s.  boards. 

Also  by  the  same  Author, 
The  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORIGIN  and  HRST  TEN 
YEARS  of  the  British  and  Foraign  BiUe  Society,  in  two  Volumes 
octavo,  price  j£t.  4s.  in  boards. 

Critical  Noticbs.— '*  The  general  Narrative  is  clear  and 
manly,  and  in  many  parts  rises  into  trac  eloquence.  The  History 
of  the  Origin  of  the  various  Societies  is  entirelv  niw,  and  is  iu  the 
highest  degree  interesting  and  valuable." — ChrutioM  OUtner,  Nov. 
1816. 

'*  Mr.  Owen  in  detailing  tiie  History  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  bat  conferred  an  obligation,  not  only  on  the  parti- 
cular Patront  of  it,  bat  on  Literature  in  general. — Got.  Mag. 
October,  1816. 
See  also  the  British  Review  and  Christian  Goardiaa. 
Printed  for  L.  B.  Seeley,  169,  Flert  Street. 


LowIob:  Printed  byA.  J.  Valpy,  Tooke's  Conrt,  Chancery 
laa;  Pablished,  every  Saturday,  by  Hbnry  Colbiirn,  (of  the 
PabKe  librarv.  Conduit  Street,)  and  Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail  by 
Wbstlby  and  Parish,  at  the  Literary  Gatette  Offire,  No.  159, 
Strand,  where  Cemrounicationi  for  the  Editor,  (Free  of  PostageX 
andOrden,  (accompanied  by  a  reference  for  payment  in  Town), 
an  requested  to  be  sent.  It  is  also  supplied  and  sent  Free  of  Post- 
age by  an  other  Booksellers,  Stationers,  and  Newsmen,  in  Town 
and  CooBtiy. 
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PRICE  Is. 


POLITE  LI'l'ERATURE. 

OK  THB  POSTICAL  STYLE   OP  lORD  BTRON. 
T#  Ike  Eiittr  tf  the  Uttrwry  Gaxette, 
Sib,  I  am  siirpriiied,  that  amidst 

■11  the  different  attempts  made  to  classify 
the  genius  of  Lord  Byron,  he  has  never 
been  compared  with  Dante.  Both  poets 
possess  tlie  same  ioteosity  of  passion  and 
force  of  thought,  the  same  neglect  of 
grace,  the  same  reiteration  of  stroke  upon 
stroke,  which  produces  in  the  aggregate, 
the  effect  of  sublimity  ;  and  the  same 
power  of  conveying  all  that  is  horrible 
and  grand,  through  the  medium  of  emo> 
tion,  rather  than  of  description.  That 
tiagnlar  fragment  called  Darkness,  though 
without  any  adequate  object  in  view, 
which  could  justify  it  as  a  composition, 
contains,  nevertheless,  more  convincing 
proofs  of  this  affinity  between  them,  than 
any  other  of  Lord  Byron's  sketches.  So 
ftr  as  it  goes,  it  nmy  match  with  many 
passages  of  the  Inferno,  in  terri6c  fancy, 
and  in  the  power  of  extracting  poetical 
results  from  philosophical  causes.  With 
all  its  faults,  I  consider  it  the  finest  spe- 
cimen we  have  hitherto  bad,  of  his  Lord- 
ship's abilities. 

On«  may  clearly  perceive,  in  the  suc- 
cessive publications  of  this  noble  author, 
the  gradual  improvement  of  his  poetical 
faculties,  as  time  and  experience  contri- 
buted to  mature  them.  Nay,  one  might 
even  imagine  such  an  improvement  visi- 
ble in  the  latter  passages  of  his  first 
Childe  Harold,  as  compared  with  its 
commencement.  But  1  regret  to  say, 
that  neither  practice  nor  precept  has 
produced  any  refinement  in  his  style; 
on  the  contrary,  this  has  sensibly  de- 
teriorated. If  poetry  be  the  perfection 
of  thought  and  language,  and  if  language 
be  the  vehicle  for  conveying  thouj^lit, 
both  these  qualities,  and  with  them 
poetry  itself,  are  injured  by  carelessness 
of  diction.  But  as  other  critics  have 
sufficiently  ani&adverled  on  the  broader 
features  of  bis  writings,  the  plot,  the 
scotimeots,  aod  the  characters ;  and  as 
they  have  almost  totally  neglected  that 
sort  of  verbal  criticism,  which,  thougli 
minute,  is  not  therefore  unimportant,  and 
which  every  critic,  from  Longinus  down 
to  Blair,  has  conceived  necessary,  I  sliall 
confine  myself,  almost  exclusively,  both 
i«  this  and  snbsequent  essays,  to  the  con- 
■idention  of  style. 

So  far,  then,  as  style,  by  the  glowing 
combination  of  words,  by  the  nervoas 
iMseness  of  sentences,  by  biUmony,  by 


adequacy,  aud  by  magnificence,  copsti- 
tutes  an  essential  part  of  good  writing, 
so  fhr  Lord  Byron  fails.  Almost  every 
impurity  and  inaccuracy  of  diction, 
which  had  gradually  been  weeded  from 
our  language  during  the  last  century,  we 
find  again  springing  up  in  his  works.  I 
will  t!ike  n  passage  at  random. 

"  It't  not  enoncli,  nniuppy  lliinK,  (a  knam 
'Htta  arti  \»  thin  a  boon  *o  kindly  given, 
Tiut  b«in|r,  than  wonid  Ix*  again,  and  f(o 
Ttton  knowrstnot,  rerk'at  not  to  wluit  region,  (o 
On  rat  til  no  more,  but  mingled  with  lbe»kies? 
SliU  wiU  thou  dreaoi  on  fiilurr  joy  and  woe? 
Regard  and  weigli  yon  diiit  brt'urc  it  6ieii. 
That  liMle  uiu  m><a  more  than  tltouiuuiJ  kami- 
Ha." 

Here  some  of  the  pauses  are  placed 
too  near  the  beginning  or  ending  of  suc- 
cessive lines,  h't  is  a  most  ungraceful 
abbrevialioo— sdiYA,  though  perhaps  in 
the  present  instance  appropriate,  is  quaint 
—  so  is  too  weak  a  word  for  a  termina- 
tion —  and  k«tnilicB  has  neither  rhyme 
nor  accent  to  recommend  it.'  This  is 
even  a  favorable  specimen ;  but  open 
any  where,  and  the  same  fhults  still  ap- 
pear. 

*'  /'re  sraped  a  blooditr  bonr  tbau  I%m."  "  Now 

perifi  past." 
"  .4ud  fire  nnquenchei),  nnqnenclwUe — 

aronnd,  within  thy  heart  shall  dwM." 

Epithets,  those  vigorous  auxiliaries  of 
poetry,  are  but  thinly  scattered  through 
liis  poems,  whose  natural  dryness  and  aus- 
terity want  the  relief  of  such  ornaments. 
The  following  beautiful  simile  in  the 
Childe  Harold,  starts  out  of  the  gloomy 
canvas  with  all  the  grace  of  contrast. 
Speaking  of  the  Spanish  Heroines,  who, 
though  they  fought  for  their  country, 
were  not  the  less  gentle  and  bewitching, 

"  Tis  but  the  InderJStrcauM  of  tlie  dove, 
Pecking  the  hand  tlimt  hovers  o'er  her  mate." 

I  shall  now  quote  a  stanza  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving,  that  this  author  does  uot 
fail  in  elegance  or  correctness,  from  men; 
inability ;  a'nd,  that  his  thoughts,  so  far 
from  beini;  enfi^bled,  are  much  strength- 
ened by  these  qualities. 

"  Tit  an  old  lesson ;  Timt  approves  it  tme, 
And  ibote  who  know  it  t>e«t,  deplore  it  most. 
When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo. 
The  paltry  prize  it  liardly  worth  the  eoit.        > 
Vouth  wa:>ted,  mind  degraded,  honor  lest; 
These  are  thy  fruits,  aaccettfiij  Passion,  tbese  ! 
If,  kindly  cruel,  early  hope  is  crost, 
Still  to  the  last  it  rankles,  a  diseasie. 
Not  to  l>e  tutei  wheu  Love  itself  forgets  to 
pteas*." 

On  the  whole,  I  would  say,  that  Lord 
Byron  displays  in  his  performances,  the 
mind  of  a  great  po«t,  but  denies  himself 
the  beaeiit  which  b«  might  deny*  from 


the  art  of  poetry-.  From  this  art  he  bor- 
rows nothing  but  its  metre.  He  does  not 
adorn  or  refine,  or  elevate  that  metre.  He 
depends  too  much  upon  the  strength  of  his 
conception,  or  upon  the  profundity  of  his 
emotion,  and  does  not  sufHciently  consi- 
der, that  a  strong  idea  may  be  still 
strengthened,  and  a  beautiful  oite  made 
still  more  beautiful,  by  the  language  in 
wbicfh  it  is  couched.  Had  he,  for  in- 
stance, told  us,'  that  the  dove  possessed 
both  tenderness  and  fierceness,  instead  of 
a  "  tender  fierceness,"  the  thought  would 
still  have  remained  the  same,  but  would 
assuredly  have  lost  all  its  poetical  value. 
To  conclude,  I  must  assert,  after  a  sedu- 
lous and  candid  examination  of  his  writ- 
ings, that  he  has  not  yet  product  any 
which  do  justice  to  his  owii  genius ; 
but  that  if  be  would  select  some 
subject  of  popular  and  permanent  in- 
terest, and  nor  unsuitable  to  his  own 
peculiar  genius,  he  might,  by  superad- 
ding the  elegance  and  purity  of  modem 
diction,  to  the  force  and  freedom  of  an- 
cient thought,  exe(:ute  a  work,  which 
"  posterity  would  not  willingly  let  die." 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 

It  is  well  known  that  tlie  deeper  we  peo^ 
rrate  into  the  earth,  the  greater  is  the 
warmtli.  At  Frieber^  they  pretend  to  have 
calculated,  that  this  increase  of  warmth 
amounts  to  one  degree  of  the  thermometer 
fur  150  feet;  from  which  it  is  inferred,  that 
at  the  depth  of  50  German,  {m  English) 
miles  iron  must  melt  and  the  interior  of  tb« 
earth  b*  a  sea  uf  liquid  fire. 

NEW  PROPERTIES  OF  LIGHT. 
Dr.  Brewster's  discovery,  that  a  plate  of 
unequal  temperature  has  different  local  pow- 
ers o(  polarizatiun,  items  to  prove  a  close 
connexton  between  the  newly  investigated 
properties  of  light  and  those  uf  magnetism. 
This  is  indeed  his  own  opiniun,  aod  he  states 
that  the  effects  of  his  experiments  are  "  re- 
sults to  which  we  can  find  nothing  analogous, 
but  in  the  perplexing  phenomena  of  magneit- 
cal  aud  clecuicsl  polarity." 

ELECTRICAL  TORPEDO. 
Some  very  curious  discoveries,  highly  in- 
teresting to  the  lovers  of  Natural  History, 
have  recently  been  communicated  to  the 
Hoyal  Society,  by  Mr,  Todd,  a  medical  gen- 
tleman, as  the  result  of  numerous  experi- 
ments oa  that  wonder  of  nature,  the  Torpedo, 
or  Electrical  Fish.  Mr.  Todd  obseives,  that 
the  shocks  received  from  the  animal,  were 
never  sensible  above  the  shoulder,  and  sel- 
dom above  the  elbow  joint :  the  ii.rensity, 
also,  of  the  shock  bore  no  rotation  to  the  size 
of  the  fisli,  but  an  evident  relation  to  its  live- 
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Itness  and  vice  versa.  The  shuck  did  not 
ftlvrays  follow^  the  touch  ;  but  reqoired  a  de- 
gree of  irritation,  such  as  pressing,  pricking, 
or  squeezing  the  animal ;  whilst  not  unfre- 
quently  animals  to  appearance  perfectly  viva- 
cious, suffered  this  irritation  without  dis- 
charging any  shock  whatever.  But  the  most 
curious  ^t  is,  that  when  caught  by  the 
hand,  they  sometimes  writhed  atid  twisted 
about,  eudeavouring  to  extricate  themselves 
by  muscular  eiertion;  and  did  not,  until 
they  found  these  means  unavailine,  attempt 
the  exercise  of  their  electrirar  powers : 
though  in  many  instances  they  had  recourse 
to  that  power  in  the  first  moment  of  coer- 
cion. It  was  also  ascertained  by  repeated 
experiments,  putting  two  animals  «f  equally 
apparent  ItMltb  into  vessels  of  water,  «raw- 
iug  successive  shocks  from  one,  and  suffer- 
ing the  ether  to  remain  quiescent,  that  the 
death  of  the  animal  was  hastened  by  the  ab- 
straction of  its  electric  fluid ! 


BOTANICAL  EFFECTS  OF  CLIMATE. 

Jt  is  a  newly  established  fact  iu  Natural 
Uiatoiar.  deserving  the  attention  uf  orna- 
mental BotanistSj  that  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  various  species  of  the  botanical 
division  of  nature,  is  fitted  tor  the  endurance 
of  extreme  heat  than  of  violent  cold.  El«cent 
writers  have  drawn  this  observation  from  an 
•ccutate  survey  of  vegetation  through  its  dis- 
tinct gradations  from  the  polar  towards  the 
equatorial  regions,  marking,  in  each  stage, 
the  progressive  course.  The  onlv  exception 
to  the  general  rule  is  that  of  the  Lichens, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  climates,  and 
alike  unassailable  by  the  extremes  of  each. 
It  is  evident  from  tnis,  that  the  varieties  of 
indigenous  plants,  increase  in  proportion  as 
we  approach  the  equator :  for,  alttiough  in 
lands  nearest  to  the  pole,  Spitzbergen  and 
Greenland,  the  number  of  species  do  not  ex- 
ceed SO,  yet  they  increase  gradually  thus— 
Lapland,  534— Iceland,  553— Sweden,  1300 
— Centre  of  Europe,  SOOO— Piedmont  8800 
—and  4000  in  Jamaica.  This  is  an  increas- 
ing ratio  which  cannbt  be  the  effect  of 
chance,  and  is  worthy  botanipal  considera- 
tion. But  it'must  be  remembered  that  alti- 
tude  produces  a  greater  change  than  latitude; 
since  it  has  been  clearly  ascertained  that  4  or 
5000  yards  in  elevation  in  the  hottest  parts 
of  the  globe,  produce  greater  changes  in  tem- 
perature than  5000  miles  in  distance  from 
the  equator. 

It  Is  also  a  curious  faet,  as  ascertained  by 
Humboldt,  that  in  South  America,  plants 
will  erow  at  a  height  of  1800  yards  above 
that  elevation,  where  on  the  Alps  and  ^re- 
Sees  vegetation  ceases. 


EXPEBIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHERS. 

Mr.  Editor,  Among  the  various  experi^ 
meats  of  that  gifted  dass  of  beings  whose 
titular  denomination  I  have  inscribed  above, 
I  had  long  considered  dia:  of  "  my  uncle," 
who  confined  frogs  in  waxen  breeches,  as  the 
most  sagacious  ;l>ut,  it  appears,  I  considered 
wrongly,'  for  I  am  enabled  to  lav  before  you, 
fronLthe^npeeuble  auj^rity  of  Dr.  Thomp- 
Ulosopher,  whose 
ence  seems  preg- 
to  the  canine 
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In  the  last  number  of  the  "  Annals  of  Phi- 
losophy," published  this  day,  we  are  told  that 
a  Mr.  Magendie  resolved  to  "  put  to  the  test 
of  experiment*  the  difficult  problem  wlietlier 
"  sugar,  KUKi,  oil,  butler,  and  other  similar 
bodies,"  be  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  ani- 
mals. For  this  purpose  he  fed  a  dog  "  upon 
sugar  and  dutilUd  nater.  He  (the  dug)  eat 
his  food  readily,  and  for  some  time  retained 
his  health  and  liveliness.  But  in  about  a 
fortnight  he  began  t»  get  lean,  thoufik  hit  ap- 
petite continued  good.  Hit  alvine  excretiom 
were  tcanty,  but  hit  urine  teat  abundant."  Al- 
ter these  recondite  symptom",  which  no  one 
could  have  suspected  without  the  assistance 
of  philosophy,  appearances  of  disease  pre- 
sented themselves,  and  "  attheleamieu  cua- 
tinuallj/  inereated,  the  animal  lott  iti  tlrength 
and  died  on  the  3tnd  day.  The  dead  body 
was  found  dettUule  of  Jat,  and  the  muscles 
deprived  of  five-sixths  of  their  usual  volume." 
After  a  description  pf  a  few  other  ph^'siral 
effects,  deduced  from  the  sacrifice  of  this  vic- 
tim to  the  sciences,  the  learned  narrator  pro- 
ceeds to  inform  us,  with  true  philosophical 
calmness,  that  "  a  second,  and  a  third  dog, 
fed  likewise  upon  sn^  and  water,  thwred  a 
similar  fate .'" 

Your  readers  will  now,  I  presume,  be  dis- 
posed to  cry  "  Murder !"  But  though  three 
dogs  might  have  stopped  the  mouths  of  the 
three-h^ed  dog  of  hell,  notlring  will  slop 
the  mouth  of  a  philosopher.  "  Two  dogs  fed 
upon  olive  oU  and  water  died  on  the  SAth  day 
with  precisely  the  same  phenomena."  "  Scve. 
ral  dog*  were  fed  with  gum  and  water,  their 
fate  watprfcitely  the  tame."  "  A  dog  fed  on 
butter* /and  here  I  cannot  help  exclaiming 
with  Pallet':  "  Lord  in  heaven !  what  beastly 
fellows  these  'philosophers'  arel*^  died  on 
the  38th  day,  with  precisely  the  same  phe- 
nomena; though  on  the  34tn  tlesh  was  given 
him,  and  he  was  allowed  t(i  eat  of  it  at  plea- 
sure." 

You.  will  naturally  ask  what  result  these 
exploits  of  grey-headed  iniquiiy  were  ex- 
pected to  produce.  "  From  these  cwiaus  e*- 
perimentt  of  Mr.  Magendie  and  Dr.  Thomp- 
son, it  is  obvioui  that  none  of  thru  articles 
are  capable  ofnourishir^  dogs  !"  Without  any 
pretence  to  the  double  application  of"  Vates," 
I  would  faave  ventured  to  predict  the  same, 
and  'since  it  has  been  justly  observed  that  lit- 
tle mindsdeiight  in  contemplating  the  stumb- 
ling of  their  superiors,  it  must  be  my  igno- 
rance which  induces  me  to  smile  at  the 
learned  Doctor's' conclusion.  But  if  the 
learned  Doctor  viill  mke  the  advice  of  a  plain 
unlettered  man,  he/ will  suspend  these  ope- 
rations in  the  dog-davs;  for  I  am  but  half 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Loeke's  obsei^ 
yatiuns  on  the  extent  of  the  reasoning  focul  ty 
in  animals,  and  should  this  avowedly  saga- 
cious animal  comprehend  the  native  of  the 
conspiracy,  which  is. fomenting  against  his 
domestic  quiet,  I  tremble  to  think  or  the  con- 
sequences of  a  philosophic  ltydn>pbobia. 

The  queAion  also  involvet  another  seri- 
ous eoDsideration.  The  diffiereiit  religious 
sectariam  are  daily  petitioning  parliament 
for  relief  and  protection,  and  sixnild  any 
cealous  follower  of  the  Pythagorean  system 
take  this  matter^  hand,  parTwmentary  ii>- 
fluence  might  posubl^  obtain  the  enactment 
of  a  lex  UlioDit,  jsbicb  might  reduce  the 
Doctor  and  his  usodatM  to  ue  disaneeable 
neceui^  of  living  opoa"  sagti  and  distilled 


water,  olive  oil,  gum  and  water,  or  butter;" 
the  result  of  such  a  decree  may,  I  fancy,  be 
ascertained  without  a  philosophical  analysis. 
You,  I  am  sure.  Sir,  will  be  convinced  that 
uothing  but  a  pure  admimtion  of  the  sciences 
has  dictated  thete  supplementary  observa- 
tions ;  I  ihcrefure  entreat  you  to  place  them 
where  ihc.y  may  catch  the  Doctor's  eye,  and 
avert  this  dire  omen  from  the  realms  of  ex- 
perimental philosupliy.  Iam,&c.  T.  S.  M. 
Lomdm,  March  1,  1817. 

N.  B.  The  same  number  of  the  "  Annah 
of  Philusuphy"  contains  an  account  of  four 
mure  dugs,  a  gendoo,  a  young  lutra,  two 
birds,  a  mouse,  a  monkey,  a  cat,  a  species 
of  ox,  and  a  tbwl,wbo  yitte  poisoned  with  the 
juice  of  the  Oopas  tree  at  Java,  and  after  being 
for  some  time  deiiberatrly  tortured,  died  in 
horrible  agonies,  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  sci- 
entific research  !  I !  As  this  article  is  marked 
"  to  be  continued"  I  thought  it  high  time  to 
communicate  to  you  these  remarks. 

•,•  We  are  much  pleased  with  the  ridicule 
our  correspondent  so  justly  throws  over  these 
brutal  and  disgusting  experiments.  We 
must  further  observe,  that  men  so  destitute 
of  heart  as  these  experimenters,  have  never 
bead  enough  to  promote  the  real  advance- 
ment of  science.  Mr.  Magendie  might  have 
saved  himself  much  trouble  and  contempt  if 
he  had  merely  recollected  that  the  creatures 
which  he  thus  treated  with  vegetable  sub- 
stances were  airnivorout  animalb ! — that  they 
want  the  glandular  system  and  long  intes- 
tinal canal  which  are  essential  even  to  the 
mere  digestion  of  such  substances — and  that 
therefore  any  conclusion  drawn  from  such 
experiments,  respecting  the  nutritive  nature 
of  these  substances,  must  be  ialse  and  ridicu- 
lous. They  do  not  even  enter  into  the  system 
of  the  animals :  they  cannot  digest  them.  We 
are  astonished  that  Dr.  Thompson  cuuld  ad- 
mit such  a  paper  intu  his  work.  Similar  ob* 
servations  we  would  apply  to  the  monsters 
who  open  animals  alive,  tic.  &c.  They  ob- 
serve nut  that  the  tortures  they  inflict  al- 
ways induce  a  morbid  action ;  that  this  ac- 
tion alone  they  discover,  instead  of  the 
healthy  onej  that  nature  thus  baffles  the  en- 
quiries of  those  who  violate  her  most  sacred 
laws;  and  that  they  thus  retard,  instead 
of  promote,  the  advancement  of  pbyuo- 
logy. 

W. 


PaOOSESS  OF  THE  .SclEKCia  IK  Itait.t-A 

Srofessor  of  Physiology  in  Sardinia  has  been 
ischarged  from  his  office  for  having  em- 
ployed in  his  last  publication  the  heretical 
words  nature,  and  natural  history. 

PbOCRESS  of  the    SctXKCES    IK    SPAJK,— 

Madrid,  March  11.— «  Principles  of  policy  ap- 
plicable to  all  representative  governments, 
and  particulariy  to  t,he  present  constitution 
of  France,  bv  M.  Benjamin  de  Constant^ 
Counsellor  of  State,"  as  containing  maxims 
and  propositions  false  in  pulitics  and  the  hi- 
erarchical order,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion, captious,  subversive  of  the  power  of 
me  cliurcb,anti-dogmatical,  leading  to  schism 
and  to  rtligiams  toteramte,  and  pernicious  to 
the  state,  were  prohibitiMl  here  by  order  of 
the  Ki0g  on  the  Snd  of  March. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  BELLES  LETTRES. 
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MEDICINE. 

XXreKIKENTS  ON    TBE   PLIOVF. 

T»  tke  EiUer  rftke  Literary  Gacetle. 

Dear  Sir,  As  you  have  inserted  in  your 
valuable  publication,  an  account  of  the  expe- 
riments of  M.  Von  Rosenfeld,  I  doubt  not 
you  will  be  glad  to  have  the  succeeding  let- 
ters of  Dr.  Burghardt.  In  the  preening 
statements  there  seems  to  be  some  inaccura- 
cy. It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Von  R.  was 
a  medical  man,  and  still  less  that  he  inocu- 
lated himself  for  the  plague ;  for  the  first  of 
the  following  letters  expressly  states  that  he 
rofiised  to  tell  his  preservative. 

I  remain,  &c.        II.  E.  L. 

CoMSTANTiNOPLE,  Jak.^S,  1817. — ^The  fol- 
lowing letters  of  Dr.  Burghardt  (who  con- 
ducted M.  Von  Rosenfeld  into  the  Lazaretto, 
and  observed  him  there)  give  the  continuation 
of  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Vuu  Rosenfeld's  expe- 
riments with  bis  preventative  of  the  plague 
and  the  unfortunate  result  of  theui. 

DecsMBEK  87, 18 16. — Having  been  inform- 
ed by  tlie  Dragoman  of  the  Porte,  that  M.  Von 
Rosenfeld,  before  he  visited  nersous'infectrd 
with  tLe  plague,  (which  he  did  regularly  twice 
aday)  rubbed himselfwith oil, I  immediately 
Went  to  him,  and  soon  discovered  tliat  this 
report  was  set  on  foot  out  of  envy,  by  a  per- 
son to  whom  Rosenfeld  would  not  commu- 
nicate his  secret.  More  certainly  to  cuntro- 
vert  this  suspicion,  I  caused  Mr.  Von  Rosen- 
feld, in  my  presence,  to  wash  his  hands  with 
soap,  to  dry  tliem,  and  then,  also  in  my  pre- 
tence, to  touch  fresh  plague  ulcers,  which  lie 
showed  himself  perfectly  willing  to  do.  lie 
touched  upon  several  patieut!>  six  or  seven 
pustules  and  as  many  buboes,  and  cveu  put 
nis  fore-finger  so  deep  into  the  buboe«,  tliut 
the  pus  ran  down  upon  his  bunds,  which  he 
tbeo^with  the  palms  of  both  hands  rubbed  in 
en  his  bare  arms  till  no  traceof  moisture  was 
visible.  I  remained  filieen  minutes  with 
him  alter  this  operation,  iii  ordvr  fully  to 
convince  myself  that  the  pestiferous  matter 
must  ill  that  time  have  lircn  wholly  rereivcd 
by  the  absorbeut  vessels,  into  ibe  system. 
I  followed  the  same  process  with  the  Drago- 
man, whom  he  had  also  provided  with  bis 
preservative. 

jANVABr  IS,  1817.— M.  Von  Rosenfeld,  as 
well  as  his  Dragoman,  found  themselves  per- 
fectly well  after  the  trial  made  on  the  37  th  of 
December,  as  described  in  the  preceding  let- 
ter; and  as  oo  change  has  appeared  in  his 
health  up  to  this  ilay,  (being  tne  16ih  day) 
his  preservative  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  thereby  confirmed,  or,  what  perhaps  is  more 
probable,*  he  is  nut  susceptible  of  the  plague, 
•rat  least  is  not  at  present  so  dispuscd  as  to  br 
infected  by  it.  In  my  opinion,  all  depends 
on  this  circumstance,  and  repeated  experi- 
ence has  contirmed  this  opinion.  Thus,  fur 
instance,  we  see  people  who  during  the  most 
malignant  plague,  haveserved  forycars  in  the 
hospitals,  as  attendants  on  the  sick,  wiiboiii 
l>eing  infected,  and  yet  fall  at  last  victims  to 
the  contagion,  without  any  satisfactory  rea- 
son appfiariog,  why  they  should  be  infected 
just  at  that  moment,  and  not  years  before. 
Physicians,  ilho  are  inevitably  exposed  to 
the  contagion  every  year,  sometimes  remain 
untouched,-  till  at  last  one  or  other  of  them 
is  seized  with  the  plaeue.  Fathers  of  fami- 
lies,, tj^lio  have  attewfed  their  family  in  the 


plague,  remain  uninjured,  and  yet  are  infect- 
ed (as  numerous  examples  prove)  months  or 
years  afterward,  by  other  means.  This  tem- 
porary susceptibility  can  be  explained,  per- 
haps, only  by  decisive  circumstances,  such  as, 
irregular  wayof  life,  unclcanliness,  repressed 
passions,  which  render  persons  very  suscep- 
tible of  the  plague,  and  easily  produce  infec- 
tion. 

•  Jani'aky  si. — Sir,  With  heartfelt  grief, 
I  have  to  inform  you,  that  the  day  before 
yesterday,  (the  19ib)  M.  Von  Rosenteld 
complained  of  Vertigo,  and  4  slight  head- 
ache: this  increased  very  much  till  noon, 
and  his  tongue  was  quite  white:  towards 
1  o'clock  P.  M.,  he  telt  an  inclination  to 
vomit,  which  however  did  not  take  place ; 
but  toward  3  o'Clock,  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  diarrhsa,  which  weakened  him  so 
much  that  he  was  soon  obliged  to  lie  down. 
He  had  a  fever  through  the  night,  and  was 
at  times  delirious :  the  diairTiaea  became 
more  violent,  and  his  weakness  increased  in 
proportion.  When  I  de^red  to  speak  to  him 
yesterday  morning,  I  learned  with  affliction 
that  the  unfortuuate  man,  by  his  heroic  zeal 
in  the  service  of  humanity,  had  himself  be- 
come the  victim  of  the  scourge  which  he 
sought  to  avert.  Two  hours  before  my  ar- 
rival, a  pi'tguc-bubo  appeared  under  the  left 
armpit.  His  mental  faculties  abandoned  only 
for  moments,  he  was  fully  aware  af  his  situ- 
ation, which  excited  in  him  a  kind  of  gloomy 
aflliction,  which  was  expressed  in  his  ges- 
tures. The  symptoms  of  the  disorder  re- 
mained the  same  during  the  day  (the  20th), 
but  in  the  course  of  the  night  preceding  the 
31st  became  more  violent:  the  disease 
reached  the  higlicst  degree,  and  all  the  symp- 
toms bngan  to  be  mortal.  When  I  visited 
him  this  niorninj;  early,  lie  was  already  near 
hi:>  end ;  he  was  no  longer  able  to  swallow 
the  medicines.  Towards  noun,  the  body  be- 
gan to  turn  blue,  and  lost  its  natural  warmth, 
and  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afttrriiuon,  the 
last  spark  was  extinguished  of  the  life  of  a 
man  universally  lamented  by  all,  who  even 
alter  his  death  will  retain  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  his  generous  but  unsuccessful 
enterprise. 

M.  Vun  Rosenteld  had  been  38  days  in 
the  Lazzaretto.  In  his  last  moments  he  had 
the  spiritual  assistance  of  the  worthy  Catho- 
lic clerg)  man,  who  also  took  down  his  last 
will,  in  which  hcrecommends  his  necessitous 
family  to  the  fnvor  of  his  sovereign  the 
Emperor  Francis." 

M ECHANICAL  ARTS. 

Rome,  23  Febbuary.— An  object  of  ad- 
miration at  present  is  an  equally  inge- 
nious and  bold  scaftulding  in  the  Church  of 
3t.  Peter,  within  the  interior  of  the  dome, 
up  to  the  lantern,  in  oriler  to  repair  the 
Moiaics  theie.  It  is  of  the  invention  of 
Aneelo  Pazacini,  Engineer  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
wilisodn  be  engraved  by  the  care  of  the 
architect  Marini.— A  scnnulditig  designed  by 
the  celebrated  M  icola  Zadaglia  was  not  found 
applicable. 

A  Sun-dial  is  now  constructing  in  St. 
Peter's  Place,  to  which  the  obelisk  standing 
there  is  to  serve  as  the  index,  and  thus  be 
restored  perhaps  to  its  orinnat  destination. 
Monsignor  Maccazani,  Prefect  deUa  Fabrica 
(of  the  works  of  St.  Peter),  has  this  Sun-dial 
erertetlat  hi&owii  cxpenre. 


The  Government  has  purchased  the 
Giraud  Palace,  in  order  to  establish  there  the 
Manufactory  of  Mosaics,  as  the  buildings  of 
the  Holy  Oliice,  where  it  had  been  for  some 
years,  have  been  restored  to  that  tribunal. 
The  Palace  Giraud  Borgo  nuovo,  is  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  the  architect  Bramante. 
It  was  built  in  1504,  fur  Cardinal  Hadrian  de 
Corneto,  and  belonged  for  a  long  time  (till 
Henry  VIII.  separated  from  the  Ituuiish 
Church)  to  the  kings  of  England. 


REVIKW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

—  '  ■      ■  '     '^T^^     ■■^.--M         ■■■■ 

Wat  Tvlee;    a    Dramatic   Poem. 
l2mo. 

Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  having 
an  electioneering  object  to  carry  against 
Lord  Grimstone,  got  'mto  her  possession  the 
manuscript  of  a  foolish  play,  called  "  Love 
in  a  Hollow  Tree,"  written  by  that  noble- 
man when  a  boy  at  school.  This  comedy 
she  published  and  circulated  with  great  in- 
dustry,and  at  a  considerable  expense,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  her  opponent  with  ridi- 
cule ;  but  all  that  her  Grace  gained  by  the 
vindictive  manoeuvre  was  the  raising  a 
laugh  against  his  Ijordship  and  herself. 
The  artifice  of  the  Duchess,  however,  was  a 
harmless  piece  of  pleasantry,  compared  with 
the  rancorous  malevolence  or  wicked  cupi- 
dity of  those  persons  who  have,  contrary  lo 
all  honour  and  honesty,  sent  the  poem  of 
Wat  Tyler  into  the  world,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  author.  Whether  their  inten- 
tion has  been  to  bold  him  up  to  public  ridi- 
cule, or  to  put  money  into  their  own  pockets, 
at  his  expense,  the  iufereuce  drawn  by  every 
Uberal  mind  will  be  equally  decisive  in  re- 
probatiug  the  nefarious  tran!>action.  But  if 
this  conduct  be  so  reprehensible,  what 
apology  can  be  made  fur  those  legislators 
(we  speak  without  the  slightest  refcr- 
euce  to  party,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  for  which  we  feel  only  contempt,) 
who,  forgetful  of  their  intimate  connexion 
with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, have  dra^i;ed  this  siirrejuitious  piece 
into  their  puiiiical  debater,  with  the  view 
of  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  author  still 
mure  severely,  and  of  ag"ravating  au  injury 
which  was  already  suliiciently  enormous. 
The  poem,  it  seems,  was  composed  at  tiie 
early  age  of  nineteen,  and  at  a  period,  too, 
when  older  heads  than  that  of  the  author 
were  heated  to  a  degree  of  enthusiastic 
transport  by  revulutionary  doctrines,  tbe« 
rendered  dazzling  through  the  deceitful  me- 
dium of  the  French  declaration  of  equal 
rights.  That  a  youth  ol  lively  imaginatiun, 
under  such  circumstances,  shoulcT  take  a 
popular  story  out  of  the  English  annals,  and 
turn  it  into  a  scenic  representation,  cor- 
responding in  sentiment  with  what  was 
actually  passing  on  the  great  stage  of  th;; 
world,  ought  neither  to  excite  surprize,  nor 
to  provoke  severity.  But  the  poem,  though 
it  does  ui  fat  t  make  the  insurgents  of  the 
fourteenth  century  speak  the  language  of 
modern  zealots  on  the  subjects  of  liMrty  and 
equality,  is  so  far  ii^  character,  that  the 
truth  of  the  history  is  by  no  means  violated, 
unless  it  be  in  the  hypocrisy  ascrined  to  the 
Archbishop,  and  the  charge  of  treachery 
cast  upon  the  King.  Our  object  here, 
however,  is  not  to  raview  the  drama,  which 
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does  not  fairly  cume  before  us  as  an  article 
for  investigation,  becatne,  being  stolen  pro- 
perty, it  o(  course  ou^ht  to  be  restored  to 
the  real -owner,  who,  if  he  should  chuse  to 
acknowledge  and  publish  it,  must  in  that 
case  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  criticism,  as 
well  as  the  adjudication  of  other  courts. 

Manvel,  a  Tragedy,  by  the  author 
0/  Bertram. 

As  the  author  of  this  Tragedy  has  com- 
plained, in  his  Preface,  that  the  reviewers 
neglected  his  former  work,  and  thus  deprived 
him  of  opportunities  to  profit  by  criticism, 
we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  his  laudable 
wishes  for  improvetDeat,»nd  point  out  some 
defects,  which,  perhaps,  he  will  avoid  in 
his  future  attempts.  Having  already  ani- 
madverted upon  Manuel  in  our  theatrical 
capacity,  we  shall  now  consider  it  as  a 
literary  composition,  and  set  the  fable,  the 
characters,  and  the  moial  quite  aside. 

That  the  author  possesses  considerable 
talents,  we  willingly  allow.  Strength  of 
thought,  and  energy  of  expression,  are  his 
distingiiisliinz  characteristics;  and  these  are 
among  the  foremost  marks  of  a  superior 
tnind.  But  we  think  be  has  carried  both 
these  qualities  to  excess,  and  has  enriched 
by  overwrought  art,  a  soil  already  too 
exuberant  by  nature.  There  is  no  repose, 
no  keeping  in  his  piece,  and  like  the  lighting 
of  the  stage  itself,  he  deprives  every  object 
of  its  natural  shadow,  lie  seems  to  gasp 
and  struggle  for  poetical  phraseology :  his 
epithets  do  not  appear  to  suggest  themselves 
▼oluntarily,  but  come  in  tte  fetters  of  a 
forced  conscription.  Such  sentences  as  the 
following  will  better  elucidate  our  meaning : 

"  All  powerAil  Imven, 
Who  to  the  tHk  that  tplif  tJui  trmchant  kU<U, 
Von  wbet  th'  MnopC  uid  edgclaM  iuUuaital." 

And, 

"  Oripe  with  onfUling  mlgbl,  th*  eroiittUd  tUdd, 
Agaiiut  the  romui't  dint.'* 

This  sort  of  obscure  and  uncouth  jargon, 
may  givea  certain  turbulent  air  of  energy  to 
the  sentiments;  but  leaves  us  quite  un- 
moved at  tlie  distraction  of  those  person- 
ages, who  can  fly  for  consolation  to  hard 
words,  and  who  seem  equally  occupied 
between  sublime  emotions  and  niceties  of 
phraseology.  The  debility  of  bombast  is  far 
more  nauseous  than  the  insipid  impotence 
of  bathos,  because  it  makes  pretensions,  to 
which  the  latter  does  not  aspire. 

This  unnatural  enforcement  of  language 
often  extends  itself,  in  the  work  before  us, 
to  the  idea  which  it  labours  to  convey. 
Hence,  here  and  there,  we  6nd  some  of 
those  "  Dalilahs  of  the  theatre,"  in  which 
Dryden  and  the  writers  of  his  day  indulged. 
Such  is  the  following : 

"  Stop,  Victoria ; 
If  the  freo  wtad  did  due  to  whisper  that 
I'd  tdl  it,  ia  th*  <u*  of  bema,  U  lied  f 

Something  of  the  same  nature  are  such 
etpresitions  as, 

"  The  Mo«r  hath  left  tb*  land,  ottaytotprcad 
Tht  mounUtn-eafk'i  featt " 

By  which,  after  some  induction,  and  a 
little  acquaintance  with  writers  upon  battles, 
we  discover  that  spi;^iug  means  killing, 
aad  feast  means  men. 

There  is,  however,  some  very  nervous 
and  uuaffected  language  in  this  tragedy,  and 
as  we  have  recorded  (lassages  of  a  contnuy 
ttodency,  we  shaU  select  one  among  semai. 


which  appears  sobered  down,  though  not 
enervated,  to  a  more  discreet  standard  of 
line  writing. . 

*■  Oh,  ye  Mtled  fura.  dishonored  dignltiea ! 
Ye  robed  moclieis  of  tlie  sute  ye  aliane! 
With  ■  gloaing  proem  of  weii^wrted  words. 
To  malte  mine  euemj  shew  lilie  a  God, 
And  tMrn  hit  tenfold  to  hitpedettnir 

The  dying  wurcU  of  Manuel  arc  the  roosi 
simple,  natural,  and  affecting  in  the  whole 
piece;  and  if  the  author  would  fellow  nature, 
who  has  given  him  no  small  portion  o( 
genius,  instead  of  courting  art,  who  has 
almost  depjrived  him  of  taste,  he  might,  and 
we  trust  will,  become,  not  alone  successful 
on  tlie  stage,  but  capable  of  affording  pica- 
sure  in  the  closet 


Academic  Erbors;  or  Recollectioiu 
o/YomlA.  ByaJUeutberoftkeUnivertUif 
of  Cambridge,  lima. 
■  Were  the  merits  of  a  book  to  be  estimated 
by  its  size,  this  little  volume  wight  b«  suf- 
fered to  pass  into  oblivion  unnoticed  amidst 
the  ephemeral  publications,  which  interest 
or  vanity  is  continually  ushering  into  the 
world.  iSut  the  unassuming  work  before  us 
bas  superior  claims  to  arrest  the  general 
attention,  and  considering  the  importance 
uf  the  subject,  no  less  than  the  novel  manner 
of  treating  it,  we  should  be  guilty  uf  injustice 
in  dispatching  cursorily,  what  is  entitled  to 
grave  and  deMberate  consideration. 

The  author  has  in  this  narrative,  displayed 
the  common  defects  of  education  with  a  cor- 
rectness of  outline,  and  a  force  of  colouring 
which  cannot  but  strike  every  reader,  who 
will  compare  the  picture  here  sketched  with 
the  retrospect  of  his  own  experience,  and  the 
result  of  his  mature  reflections. 

The  book  is  divided  into  eleven  chanters, 
the  first  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  lively 
portraiture,  but  far  enough  from  a  caricature, 
of  one  of  those  academical  tyrants  and  im- 
postors, who  in  this  free  country  are  at  li- 
berty to  rob  children  of  their  precious  time 
and  parents  of  their  money,  oy  promising 
wonderful  things  in  the  improvement  of 
youth. 

The  six  fullowine  chapters  are  devoted  to 
a  minute  detail  of  the  private  mode  of  tuition, 
adopted  by  an  amiable  clergyman  in  a  coun- 
try village  whose  character  is,  in  every  res- 
pect, a  perfect  contrast  to  the  pedant  just 
mentioned.  Of  the  excellent  instructor,  un- 
der whom  the  author  was  now  happily 
placed,  it  is  said,  "  He  made  it  appear  to 
his  pupils  that  he  considered  them  as  ra- 
tional beings,  and  not  as  automatons,  whose 
minds  were  to  be  regulated  by  a  mechanical 
process.  He  conversed  and  ai^ued  matters 
as  much  and  as  freely  when  we  were  but 
children,  as  he  did  when  we  were  se%'eral 
years  older:  was  always  ready  to  listen  to 
our  observations,  reply  to  our  questions,  and 
satisfy  our  curiosity.  Mere  lessons,  tasks, 
and  exercises,  were  not  his  chief  vehicles  of 
instruction.  We  gathered  wisdom  when  no- 
thing more  than  amusement  was  the  osten- 
sible object,  and  derived  entertainment  where, 
under  a  difi°erent  teacher,  we  should  have 
found  a  burthensorae  employment.  The 
art  of  learning  and  repeating  by  heart  is  too 
frequently  regarded  as  the  only  thing  need- 
ful ;  and  if  the  student  shews  industry  while 
he  is  employed  in  his  daily  business,  and  is 
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perfect  in  what  he  has  to  perform,  the  in- 
structor feeU  satisfied  that  his  own  duty  is 
tlischarsed,  and  that  his  pupil  is  a  promising 
lad.    But  this  was  not  Mr.  '» system, 

he  did  not  set  us  in  motion,  and  then  leave 
us  until  the  machine  required  to  be  wound 
up  again,  but  he  attended  minutely  to  the 
direction  of  every  spring.  He  regulated 
every  deviation,  gave  fresli  energy  to  every 
right  movement,  and  superintended  the 
furcn  and  action  of  the  whole  work.  W« 
went  about  our  einpbyhient  cheerfully,  t>e- 
cause  we  were  infuriued,  that  more  than 
pres«ni  advantage  would  result  from  our 
application.  It  was  explained  to  its  that  we 
were  not  confined  to  our  books  a  certain 
part  of  the  day  for  the  purposes  of  restraint, 
an  J  to  keep  us  out  of  mischief,  but  that  re- 
mote and  complicated  goo<l  would  follow; 
that  we  should  be  air.ply  recompensed  in 
future,  for  the  time  and  pains  we  expended 
now,  by  the  pleasure,  the  knowledn,  and 
estimation  which  are  the  rewards  of  literary 
acquirement." 

Into  the  particular  practice  of  this  person 
we  cannot  cuter,  but  must  refer  our  reader^' 
to  the  book  where  they  will  find  much  to 
anuise  and  more  to  edify  them  in  the  proper 
method  of  imparting  knowledoe,  and  «il- 
tivating  the  moral  powers.  From  the  roof 
of  this  excellent  scholar,  eur  youth  was 
transplanted  lo  a  public  seminary,  the  name 
of  which  is  not  mentioned,  but*the  method 
of  education  pursued  in  it  is  strongly  cen> 
sured,  e!>pecially  that  of  making  Latin  com- 
position  in  verse  and  prose,  an  ind'ispensible 
qiialilication  for  the  higher  dassea.  The 
distress  of  the  author  in  his  endeavours  to 
attain  something  like  metrical  harmonv,  is 
admirably  told,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
got  out  of  his  difficulties  by  the  ingenuity 
and  good  nature  of  a  younger  boy  than  him- 
self, who  favoured  him  with  a  succession  of 
exercises  that  passed  uiidismvered  and  se> 
cured  the  desired  object,  gives  some  force  to 
the  reasoning  here  oAcred  against  the  general 
system  carried  on  in  our  public  schools.  Much 
IS  also  said  upon  the  subject  of  discipline, 
and  the  practiceof  flogging,  which  is  strongly 
condemned  as  an  indecent,  degrading,  and 
ineffectual  mode  of  punishment.  In  the 
tenth  chapter  the  author  has  offered  some 
curious  observations  on  the  inutility  of  gram- 
mars, and  the  possibility  nf  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  ^nguaje*  witliotit  thetedious- 
ness  of  complicated  niles;  and  this  opinion 
he  exemplifies  by  the  cases  of  Cowley,  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  Baratier. 

Curiosities  of  Literature.  Tn 
three  tolume*,  8ro. 

This  work  might  be  characterized  in  Ike 
language  of  Shakspeare  as  consisting  uf 
"shreds  and  patches;"  or  in  the  more  quaint 
description  of  Butler,  as  made  up  of 

^— ^— — —  Scraps  of  T«n«,: 
Aod  aayiB(a  of  pliUoaaphers. 

It  is,  however,  altogether  a  most  amusing 
olio,  and  exhibits  the  taste  and  researches  of 
this  literary  Apicius  to  considerable  advan- 
tage. What  will  surprise  the  reader  most 
is  the  circumstance,  that  above  twenty-five 
years  sboukl  be  suflisred  to  elapse  between  the 
publication  of  the  first  two  volumes,  and 
thai  which  baa  now  made  its  ap)>earaiice. 
They  who  read  for  occasioaal  entertainment 
okly  will  mecit  with  ao  ■tuadaot  varjety  of 
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pleasing;  matter  in  tliese  volumes,  than  wbicli 
-we  hardly  know  any  book  better  fitted  to 
beguile  the  tedious  hours  in  a  rainy  day. 
Those  articles  which  illustrate  theatrical 
history  are  perhaps  amons  the  very  best  in 
the  sbeaf  of  supplementar  gleanings  which 
tbe  ingeoious  Editor  has  here  prddiiced,  as 
we  siMuId  suppose,  to  complete  his  urigiaal 
/objeet.  But  though  the  elaborate  genealogy 
of  those  renowned  personages  Uarlequin  and 
Punch,  with  tfaeir  attendant  pantoinimical 
characters,  is  sufficiently  curious  to  warrant 
its  insertion  in  a  cabinet,  which  like  ntost 
Tnuseums  must  contain  trifles  as  well  as 
valuable  varieties,  the  subjects  upon  the 
whole  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  much  con- 
nexion with  literature.  A  happy  specimen 
«f  critical  elucidatiop  occurs  in  an  account 
of  the  Italian  Theatre,  by  tracing  a  coinci- 
dence between  Massiuver  and  Moli^re,  not 
to  piagiarisin  in  the  latter  as  some  have 
imaeiiMd,  but  to  a  well-kngwn  character 
in  tne  Italian  comedy  called  the  "  Dotterr," 
inm  which  both  the  English  aiid  the  Frencli 
dramatists  have  drawn,  the  one  his 
*•  Empiric,"  and  the  otiier  his  "  Medecin 
By  far  the  most  interesting  portions  of  this 
totnme,  are  tbose  which  throw  light  upon 
certain  periods  and  characters  in  the  Eng- 
lish history :  particularly  the  remarkable  in- 
cidents related  cf  the  coiidiict  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  towards  her  parliament ;  the  anec- 
dotes of  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  the 
First:  the  diary  of  Sir  John  Fenitt,  master 
-of  the  ceremonies  to  the  last  mentioned 
King  and  Charles  tiie  First :  a  minute  ac- 
count of  licencersof  the  Press;  a  memoir  of 
F^lward  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford;  the  taste  of 
Charles  the  ^rst  for  the  Fine  Arts,  with  the 
secret  history  of  that  unfortunate  monarch 
and  his  Queen  Henrietta:  the  intrigtiesuf  Car- 
dinal Rirhelieii.in  English  alinirs;  ami  some 
facts  aod  observations  tending  to  place  the 
«elebratpd  minion,  \'illiers  duke  of  Biurking- 
ham,  with  his  assassin  Felton,  in  a  new 
point  of  view. 

Bat  though  we  have  mentioned  these 
pieces  as  entitled  to  distinction,  we  do  not 
wish  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  other  papers 
contained  in  this  very  agreeable  volume, 
the  whole  of  which  will  a^brd  to  readers  of 
every  complexion  both  instruction  and  de- 
light 

SISMONDl'S  ITALIAN    RBPUBLICS. 

Mr.  Sismondi  has  published  the  9th,  10th, 
and  11th  volumes  of  bis  celebrated  history 
of  the  Italian  Kepublics  in  tiie  Middle  Ages. 

The  first  ei|;ht  volumes  having  appeared 
in  1810  are  too  well  known  to  the  public  to 
allow  of  our  dwelling  on  them  here.  Every 
body  knows  that  after  having  given  in  the 
first  volume  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  revolutions 
in  Italy  from  the  end  of  the  5th  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  12th  century,  Mr.  Sismondi  has 
given  in  ihe  7-  following  volnraes  a  history, 
properly  so  called,  of  the  Julian  Itepublics 
otiring  333  years,  between  1 100  and  1433. 
Tlie  author  promised  four  other  volumes 
which  were  to  bring  down  the  history  to  the 
Uking  of  Florence  in  1530.  The  three 
vohimes  now  published  come  down  only  to 
1499,  so  that  two  or  three  volumes  will 
probably  be  required  for  the  remaising  38 
years. 

The  period  of  60  years,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pRMOt  muuin,  is  fiill  of  events 


so  highly  interesting  and  important,  that 
vast  labour  was  necessary  to  compress  the 
account  of  them  into  these  bounds.  Ex- 
clusively of  Italy,  this  half  century  is  full  of 
events  and  memorable  characters  which 
have  had  the  most  marked  influence  on  suc- 
ceeding ages.  The  destruction  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
Mahomet  II.,  tlip  progress  of  the  Turks  stop- 
ped or  checked  by  Scanderbeg  and  Uasun- 
Cassan,  the  Russians  shaking  off  the  Tartar 
voke,  Poland  flourishing  under  the  Jagel- 
IpnsjChristiem  beginning  in  Denmark  a  new 
Dynasty,  the  elevation  ofthe  House  of  Tudor 
in  England  in  the  midst  of  Storms,  Austria 
giving  to  Germany  the  Emperors  Albert  II 
and  Frederick  III.,  Arragon  and  Castille 
united  under  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  France 
restored  to  Charles  VII.  and  subsequently 
agitated  by  intestine  warx,  which  finish  by 
aggrandisinz  the  monarchical  power,  and 
weakening  ine  feudal  Reginien,  every  where 
efforts  to  maintain,  to  ameliorate,  or  to 
change  ancient  institutions,  to  extend  or  re- 
vive knowledge,  to  re-open  to  letters  and 
arts  a  surer  and  more  orilliant  career; — 
these  are  some  of  the  facts  most  remarkable 
in  this  period;  in  the  middle  of  which  occur- 
red the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and 
which  terminates  with  the  discovery  ofa  new 
world.  But  Italy,  which  in  the  course  ofthe 
preceding  centuries  had  acquired  a  pre- 
eminence over  the  rest  of  Europe,  still  main- 
tained it  during  the  sixty  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  these  3  vols.  We  may  be  allowed  to 
obsei-ve,  that  the  expression  "  the  niid<lle 
ages"  seems  never  yet  to  have  been  sul!ici- 
enllv  defined.  The  title  of  Mr.  Si$mondi'» 
work  wiiuld  extend  it  even  to  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  We  should  be  in- 
clined to  confiue  it  within  narrower  limits, 
and  not  to  include  in  it  the  times  in  which 
the  languages,  the  arts,  the  opinions,  the 
manners,  and  the  institutions,  of  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  had  assumed  the  wholly  mo- 
dern characteristics  which  have  maintained 
and  developed  themselves  up  to  our  times. 

It  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  defect,  that  Mr.  Sis- 
mondi has  neglected  to  trace  the  picture  of 
the  progress  of  letters,  and  of  the  arts,  in 
Italy,  in  those  sixty  years.  He  has  been  re- 
proached, we  know,  with  having  introduced 
too  many  literary  detnils  into  the  first  eight 
volumes,  but  we  think  that  he  has  paid  too 
much  deference  to  this  criticism ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  treat  of  these  sub- 
jects in  the  beginning  of  the'lQth  vol. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  Mr.  S.  has  been  too 
severe  in  his  judgment  of  Cosmo  de  Medici, 
and  of  Lorenzo  the  Maguificent.  If  we  could 
enter  the  lists  on  this  subject,  we  should  need 
no  other  arms  than  Mr.  Sismondi  himself 
would  riirnish  us  ;  fur  it  is  but  justice  to  say, 
that  his  opinions  never  impair  the  fidelity  of 
his  narration,  and  that  he  never  conceals  a 
circumstance  which  is  calculated  to  induce 
his  reader  to  form  conclusions  different  from 
his  own. 


ing  at  the  Count  of  Caliwo's,  this  yonog  poet 
imfneuttted  a  trsf^dy,  the  tnbjcet  of  which, 
was  decided  by  drawing  lots.  It  was  Dttdtu. 
Unbonnded  applanre  was  bestowed  on  this 
extraordiaary  effort,  which  (nrpames  every 
thing  that  has  hitherto  been  beard,  even  i« 
Italy,  where  composition  ex  abmpto,  aided  by 
the  genias  of  tlie  langnage,  is  very  comiDon 
among  yoanfc  people,  who  have  a  little  poeti- 
cal taleut,  and  a  little  leaming  to  tarn  Jt  to 
advantage. —  An  earlier  effort  ef  Sgricci's  was  a 
tragedy  ob  the  story  of  Jephtba. 


FINE  ARIS. 

OF  MEDEA, 

An  Imprm$tted  Tngedf,  by  Sgricci. 

Ti;iUM,  March  6. — The  celebrated  Impro- 

visatore  8grieci,  who  is  come  here  firom  Rome, 

excites  the  admiration  of  all  who  bear  him.    In 

an  MtcmUy,  which  waa  held  yesterday  evcn- 


PAINTINO. 

BiuTtsa  Institdtion. — Mr.  P.  Nasmyth 
has  fonr  Landscapes  painted  from  Natore,  in 
the  rooms.  His  view  of  the  Sea-coa»t,  with 
Cliriat  Church,  in  Hiunpibire,  is  a  delicate  little 
specimen.  The  shore  lies  low  aod  is  naked  of 
wood.  The  effect  is  silvery  and  harmonious. 
The  view  near  Lindhur$t  has  a  rich  saiiny 
effect.  The  middle  groond  and  distances  are 
level,  with  woody  enclotnres  and  fiirm-faontrs. 
The  aerial  perspective  is  excellent,  and  Ihe 
detail*  in  thii  part  are  exernted  with  a  sweet 
and  spirited  pencil.  The  sky  is  bright  in 
colour,  but  vapoury  and  low  in  tone ;  streaked 
with  licbt  cloud*  in  gentle  motion,  and  the 
gradation  from  the  blueiab  tint*  above,  to  ths 
fine  glow  upon  the  horizon,  is  managed  with 
mncli  beauty  and  harmony.  The  foreground 
is  broken  with  pictnresooe  fiutry,  and  the  idea 
of  local  colour  good  ;  out  the  trees,  although 
apparently  *tudies  from  nature,  are  painted 
with  a  confofed,  uncertain  touch ;  rather  raga 
ged  on  their  edge* ;  inelegant  In  tome  forms, 
and  not  sufficiently  loose  in  their  branchei  and 
tionks.  The  tree*  in  tlie  view  of  Drummimi 
Cattle  have  the  same  crowded  forms ;  the  tone 
is  cool  and  airy ;  but  the  silvery  tiuts  are,  in 
some  paisage*,  loo  near  lead.  We  looked 
some  time  to  ditcover  the  castle ;  and,  dimi- 
nished to  a  remote  and  petty  object,  it  i*  too 
unimportant  to  give  a  title  to  the  picture.  This 
artist  ha*  much  proiuite,  feeline,  and  taste  in 
III*  works.  There  is  nothiuc  neglected  in  them, 
and  his  advancement  ha*  been  steadily  pro- 
jtreasive. 

Mr.  J.  Martim  has  exhibited  three  small  pi» 
tnres,  beside*  his  large  compoaition  of  JoAu* 
eommaiuUng  the  nm  to  tiand  ttiU  upon  Gibtoa. 
There  is  a  grandeur  of  conception  in  lhi»  design, 
which  proves  Ihe  artist  to  potsra*  a  fervid  ami 
powerful  imagination.  Allboogli  tlie  canvas  is 
(i  feet  2  inche*  high,  and  8  feet  7  inches  wide, 
the  immensity  of  th«  scene  reduce*  the  figures 
to  a  >mall  size.  Joshua  standing  upon  a  rocky 
eminence  in  a  back  view  ;  the  whole  array  aod 
march  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  ()i»poMtioii  of 
the  Amoiile  army  in  the  valley,  exhibit  much 
poetical  inspiration.  The  arcliiteotnre  is  finely 
iotrodnced  on  the  monntainou*  elevations,  aaa 
composed  with  great  loftines*.  The  sky  i*  ■  le- 
verly  designed,,  and  the  storm  of  hail-ataues 
jDdicion*ly  kept  in  due  subordination  to  the 
principal  incident.  The  eolonring  is  ideal,  cuU 
and  severe,  being  evidently  aerondary  to  the  irw 
veotion.  The  artist  ha*  recently  oblttined  tit* 
pr4x  »/  one  hundred  gumeiu  from  the  British  /a> 
tlitution  for  this  picture ;  and  we  are  proud  that 
our  hopes  oo  beholding  it,  when  exhibited  last 
year  at  Soiiirrset  Hou*e,  have  been  verified. 
It  was  the  first  of  hi*  woiks  which  wc  had  «c«n ; 
and  we  had  never  before  heard  his  name ;  but 
did  not  coldly  linger  in  the  discharge  of  our 
duty :  we  promptly  bore  testimony  to  his  ge- 
Dins.  In  onr  public  notice  of  it,  we  then  de- 
clared— "  The  choice  of  this  extraordinary  sub- 
ject, is  an  indication  of  lionuurablr  ambition; 
and  there  is  a  striking  boldness  approaching,lo 
•nbliniity  in  the  coinposilion,  which  angnr*  well 
of  this  artist'*  future  progrew,  and  excitr*  • 
iotere*t  in  hi*  fortune."—'*  It  it  one  if 
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those  adventnrons  and  fortunate  exciiraions  of 
fancy,  wliich  make  a  stroni;  impreuion  upon 
tlie  pnblic,  and  »re  long  remembered.  The 
oiiotl,  from  wbirh  it  isitneil,  must  be  of  no  rora- 
moD  order ;  and  we  earnestly  hope,  tliat,  if  the 
pictnre  lie  not  already  purchased,  it  may  soon 
titid  a  pnrchaKr  to  appreciate  its  merits,"  This 
artist's  small  view  in  Kensiugton  Gardens,  is  in 
a  ^ood  taste;  and  painted  with  a  minute,  bnt 
spirited  loncli  and  |reat  force  of  rtrect.  It  i*, 
however,  d>fficient  in  local  colonrin);,  and  some- 
what inclined  to  hardness.  His  small  landscape 
compnaition,  its  companion,  is  rich  and  romantic ; 
and  "  The  Hermit,"  from  Goldsmith's  poem 
of  Edwin  and  Angelina,  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
chantin;;  effusions  of  fancy  in  this  claM,  whicli 
we  renerober  to  have  seen  in  our  visits  to  the 
London  exhibitions  for  many  years.  There  is  a 
atrons  opposition  between  the  bine  monntains 
and  the  low  warm  hues  in  the  sky.  The  co- 
lonring  is  ideal,  and,  if  jnd^ed  as  a  local  tran- 
script, would  be  censurable :  bn^  considered, 
altogether  as  a  composition,  in  whicli  the  artist 
lias  endeavoured  to  realize  the  fine  feelings  of 
the  poet,  its  beauties  may  be  admitted  in  ex- 
tenuation of  this  dangerous  license.  The  pow- 
erful effect  of  shadow  in  the  middle  ground, 
checks  the  otherwise  too  violent  contracts  of 
colour ;  renders  them  subordinate  to  the  sent! 
ment;  and  prodnces  an  extraordinary  union- of 
splendor  and  solemnity.  The  deep  repose  of 
the  shade,  which  stretches  in  unbroken  silence 
over  the  immeasnrable  wilds  below,  acquires  a 
Cnore  intense  obscurity,  opposed  to  the  partial 

4leanis  of  brightness  nn  the  horizon.  There  is 
"Wonderful  effect  of  distance  produced  by  the 
taper  glimmering  afar  off  in  the  vale,  amidst 
an  ocean  of  darkness.  The  foreground  is  finely 
relieved  by  this  illusion,  and  the  fignres  of  Ed 
sria  and  Angelina,  are  there  tastefnily  intro- 
duced. We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  this 
story  told  by  any  other  artist,  with  so  much  of 
Goldsmith's  feeling.  There  is  a  fascination  in 
it  which  clings  to  us,  long  after  we  have  left 
the  rooms.  It  is  quite  inipnssihle  to  view  this 
yooug  artist's  performances,  without  an  earnest 
sympathy  in  his  success.  There  is  nothing  like 
common-place  thinking  or  practice  abont  them. 
His  vein  is  of  lite  right  metal ;  the  sterling  ore. 
Girt  in  the  vigor  of  an  independent  intellect,  he 
stands  alone.  His  beauties  are  as  niilike  those 
of  his  able  contemporaries  as  those  of  the  old 
masters.  His  ardent  sensibilities  and  fine  eye, 
lead  him,  with  a  persuasive  force,  to  iialnre. 
But  his  creative  fancy,  romantic  enthusiasm ;  a 
pns'ion  and  genius  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
would  lure  him  wholly  into  composition  to 
nilc  in  a  world  of  his  own.  His  studies,  how 
ever,  must  be  founded  upon  the  miy  certain 
ban».  Titian,-  the  greatest  of  all  colonrists 
since  the  revival  of  Painting,  in  the  grandest  of 
his  Undscapes,  arrer  hit  tight  of  kature  aud 

TRtTH. 


SCULPTURE. 

SARCopn^ci;  or,  Antique  Tombs,  found 
ai  St.  Medard  Deysand,  near  Bourdiaiix,  and 
D'lW  exhibiting  at  Paris. 

In  1805,  there  were  found  near  Bourdraux, 
in  a  field,  two  feet  under  ground,  two  iiiagui- 
fit-ent  monuments,  or  antique  tombs,  of  Paran 
marble,  of  the  rarest  beauty.  TIicm;  luouumeiits 
are  in  the  Grecian  form,  and  have  two  tnbleaar 
richly  sculptured.  Tlie  bns-relief  of  the  first 
ri'presents  the  loves  of  Uiana  and  Endymion. 
Cupid  leails  near  to  thcMieplierd  the  car  of  the 
Godiivss,  a  nymph  of  her  train  holds  the  horses, 
which  are  yoked  to  another  car,,  and  which 
trample  under  their  feet  a  woman  holding  in 
her  hand  a  Cornucopia.  The  God  of  Sleep 
flieds  his  poppies  on  Endymion ;  Loves, 
■Nymphs,  and  the  flocks  of  the  Hbepherd,  form 
the  background  of  the  picture.    On  one  side 


of  the  Attic,  (rAttiqiin,)  Paris,  instigated  by 
Love,  gives  the  apple  to  Venus  in  the  presence 
of  Juno  and  Minerva:  Mercury  is  wailing  for 
the  Shepherd's  judgment  to  acquaint  the  Gods 
with  it.  On  the  other  side,  preparations  are 
making  for  the  cbace.  The  heads  of  Apolhi 
and  Diana  terminate  the  two  extremities  of 
the  Attic.  Tlie  frieze  is  divided  into  two  by  a 
plain  tablet,  ornamented  with  a  moulding,  which 
serves  it  as  a  frame.  This  tablet,  supported 
by  two  little  Genii,  was  destined  to  receive  an 
inscription,  sncb  as  is  usual  npon  tomlis :  here 
nothing  is  inscribed  (this  cirenmstance  is 
without  parallel.)  At  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  tomb  is  a  Shepherd  with  flocks  ;  and  on  the 
other,  Diana  phiceU  on  a  car,  drawn  by  two 
bulls. 

This  tomb  contained  the  skeleton  of  a  man, 
and  a  copper  medal  of  the  size  of  a  denier, 
with  the  inscription  "  PoNCius." 

The  second  tomb  represents  the  trinroph  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  The  car  of  Bacchus  is 
drawn  by  two  Centanrs,  as  the  sculptors  of 
remote  antiquity  repres:  ntcd  him  :  one  of  these 
Centaurs  is  a  male,  tlie  other  a  female,  which, 
bent  in  a  state  of  repose,  caresses  a  little  Cen- 
taur; near  which  is  Staphiliiis,  tlie  son  of 
Bacchus  and  Krigone,  mounted  upon  a  goat, 
and  holding  grapes  in  bis  cloak.  Before  the 
goat  is  the  dog  which  Pan  bad  given  to  Bacchiw 
to  accompany  him  in  his  travels.  The  male 
Centaur,  holding  a  lyre,  is  turned  towards  a 
Bacchante,  playing  ou  the  flute,  and  placed 
behind  him.  In  front  of  the  car,  a  Fawn  and 
a  Bacchante  are  dancing  to  tlie  sonnd  of  the 
lyre  on  which  the  God  Silenus  is  playing.  At 
the  feet  of  the  preceptor  of  Bacchus  is  an  altar, 
on  which  the  head  of  a  goat  reposes.  A  Bac- 
chante sjttiuK  in  a  stale  of  repose,  and  a  young 
fawn  standing  behind  her,  holding  in  his  right 
band  a  Pan's  flute,  terminate  the  picture.  Se- 
veral Satyrs'  heads  appear  behind  the  other 
figures. 

This  tomb  h.is,  like  the  first,  two  heads  at 
the  extremity  of  the  frieze  ;  one  is  th.it  oi 
Bacchus,  the  other  that  of  Ariadne.  Ilic  frieze 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  like  that  of  tlic  first 
tomb,  by  a  plain  tablet,  witliont  a  frame.  On 
the  ri^dit  pai  t  is  a  Bacchus  seated  in  a  car  drawn 
by  two  Ijnns  led  by  a  Satyr,  preceded  by  a 
Fawn  and  a  Bacchante.  Another  figure  near 
to  Bacchus  is  playing  on  tlie  donble  flule.  On 
the  other  part  of  the  frieze  is  the  bu-t  of  a 
person  of  consular  dignity.  What  leads  to  the 
presumption  that  this  tomb  was  made  for  a 
Consul,  is  the  Trabea.  On  the  right  is  seen 
a  Satyr,  playing  oo  the  two  flutes  :  ho  is  danc 
ing  before  a  little  Priapns,  placed  on  an  altar. 
At  the  feet  of  the  Satyr  the  artist  has  placed  a 
bitskrt  half  apen,  from  which  a  serpent  is  darl- 
ing. On  the  left  is  a  Fawn,  who  threatens  a 
little  infant,  whose  hands  he  has  tied.  Behind 
th*  infant  is  a  vine,  and  at  his  feet  a  goat.  Tliis 
tomb  contained  the  skeleton  of  a  woman. 

These  tombs  havinir,  as  we  understand,  been 
but  lately  brought  to  Parif,  are  probably  wholly 
unknown  to  iiiaiiy  of  our  readers,  this  accniiot 
may  induce  some  of  them  when  they  visit  Paris, 
to  call  at  Mess.  Bouibarde  and  Peyron's,  oppo- 
site the  gate  of  the  Thuilleries,  iu  the  Kue  de 
Kiv.di. 

Paris,  S3d  March.  —  The  two  antiqne 
tombs  which  were  seen  at  No.  16,  rue  de  Ri 
voli,  and  the  remains  of  the  skeletons  which 
were  found  in  these  tombs,  have  just  been  pur- 
chased by  the  King  for  the  sum  of  16,0(M»fr. 
They  have  been  conveyed  to  tlie  Museum  of 
Antiquities. 

ARCHITECI'UKE. 

NEW  DISCOTERIKS  AT  POMPEII. 

Several  |>ersonsare  still  sncresnfully  employed 
iu  digging  up  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.    The  '(>«- 


zette  of  the  TVs  Sieiliei  gives  the  foUowing^ 
account  of  an  ancient  monument  which  has  jnst 
been  discovered  there: — The  fiifade  of  a  build- 
ing adorned  iu  front  by  six  columns,  which,  witk 
three  others  on  each  side,  forms  a  space  fifty- 
two  hands  iu  length,  and  forty-three  in  breadth, 
has  been  exposed.  In  the  aisles  there  is  • 
donble  colonnade  of  six  columns  each,  two 
hands  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,'  resembling 
those  of  the  vestibule.  M.'Arditi  is  of  opinion 
that  the  building  liad  another  order  of  smaller 
pillars  above  the  columns.  At  the  bottora  of 
the  hall,  three  small  entrances  lead  to  as  many 
small  chambers.  On  the  left  is  a  small  staircase 
by  which  persons  probably  ascended  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  building.  In  the  lateral  part 
of  the  hall  the  pavement  is  Mosaic ;  in  the 
centre  tliere  were  marked  in  marble,  several 
geometrical  figures.  All  the  walls  are  adorned 
with  pictures,  thegronna  of  which  is  a  brilliant 
red.  The  injuries  sustained  by  this  snperb 
monument,  are  of  a  very  ancient  date:  traces  of 
rains  appear  in  every  part  of  it :  the  ground  is 
covered  with  fingroents  of  pillars.  Orders  have 
been  given  for  their  immediate  restoration. 
The  active  zeal  and  talents  of  Chevalier  Arditi, 
will  very  soon  restore  this  biiildiog,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  moniuiients  tliat  has  been 
discovered  at  Pompeii. 


THE  DRAMA. 

ITALIAN  OPEEU— KING'S  THEATRE. 
The  perforinaices  since  our  last  were ;  Fi^ 
garo  and  La  Mobnara  :  L' Amour  et  la  Folic 
and  Ptyche.  Some  slight  alterations,  for  the 
better,  have  been  made  in  the  last-mentioned 
ballet,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  become  a  stand- 
ing favorite  with  the  public. 

ORATORIOS. 

Tub  season  for  Oratorios  closed  this  week 
at  both  Theatres.  At  Drury  Lane,  where  we 
attended  on  Wednesday,  the  performances 
were,  with  some  exceptions,  the  same  as 
lliusc  on  the  Wednesday  preceding,  viz.  a 
s>  lection  from  the  best  works  of  Handel, 
Ilaj/dH,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  Considering 
the  difficult  nature  of  some  of  these,  great 
credit  is  due  to  the  perlbrmers,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, for  the  correctness  with  which 
every  successive  piece  was  executed.  This 
ot-servation  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
Hymn  and  Chorus  from  a  grand  mass  of 
Beethoven's,  which  afforded  a  high  treat  to 
the  cultivated  musical  ear.  It  is  a  grand 
anil  masterly  composition. 

Handel,  however,  still  asserted  his  high 
rank  in  the  scale  of  the  art,  by  the  Grand 
March  and  Chums  in  Joshua,  by  the  beautt- 
fill  air  *'  He  was  despised,"  sweetly  sung  by 
Master  Bariiett,  and  an  excellent  air  from 
ihe  Redemption,  sung  by  Mr.  Bellamy  iVith 
success. 

To  Miss  Goodall  we  are  indebted  for  a 
great  portion  of  the  plieasure  we  derived  from 
(he  evening's  performances.  She  not  only 
han^  very  sweetly  and  with  skill  the  fine  air 
"  Oliad  i  Jubal's  lyre,"  but  she  gave  her  aid, 
with  little  intermission,  in  almost  every  piece 
in  parts ;  and  this  assistance  was  as  much 
distinguished  by  a  zealous  endeavour  to  do 
well,  as  by  unenuivocal  signs  of  her  power  to 
act  up  to  this  aesire.  Slie  seemed  to  eiyoy 
the  music  as  much  as  those  for  whose  enjoy- 
ment she  sang ;  and  although  we  took  de- 
lij^lit  in  watching  her  through  the  most  in- 
tricate mazes  of  harmony,  wo  ever  found  her 
steady  and  at  her  post. 

Of  Mts.„|i|jB««it9ygceat  meritowe^ave, 
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on  former  occasions,  expressed  our  high  opi- 
nion at  some  length.  _  She  again  enraptured 
the  audience  with,  her  sweet  and  melodious 
strains. 

Our  first  opinion  of  the  Misses  DeLibu 
vas  confirmed  last  night.  They  showed 
themselves  good  musicians  and  cultivated 
singers,  but  their  Italian  style  is  tinged  by 
the  French  genre  (the  worst  ofaMgenra). 
Miss  De  Lihu  sang  a  bravura  with  great 
execution,  but  when  she  rose  to  A,  the  sound 
became  thick  and  cheeky  (if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression).  She  ought  to  divest 
herself  of  the  unpleasing  habit  of  hanging 
forward  when  she  sings,  and  beating  time 
with  her  whole  body  backwards  and  for- 
wards. 

Miss  Tremearn  agun  played  a  Violin  (Con- 
certo of  Viotti's,  to  uur  utter  astonishment. 
She  is  a  phsnomenon  in  music. 

Mr.  Nicholson's  variations  on  the  flute, 
on  "  Sul  Margine  d'un  rio,"  although  they 
evinced  less  mechanical  dexterity  than  Mr. 
Srouet's  play  on  a  former  night,  gave  to  us, 
and  apparently  to  the  audience  at  large,  quite 
as  much  satisfaction.  The  variations  them- 
selves were  pleasing ;  and  he  played  them 
with  taste,  feeling,  and  great  skill. 

DRURY  LANK. 
Om  Saturday  last,  "  A  ntm  way  to  paji  Old 
Debit"  was  performed  at  DatjRy  LameTue- 
atbe;  and  we  were  happy  to  see  Keam,  in 
perfect  health,  after  bis  recent  illnpss.  We 
nave  never  seen  him  perform  Sir  Gilet  (her- 
reach,  with  more  acuteness,  varienr  of  ex- 
pression and  energy.  Even  in  his  few  sliort 
speeches  with  Justice  Greedy  (Oxberry)  iu 
the  first  act,  there  was  a  nimbleness  of  spirit 
in  his  voice  and  look,  which  gave  a  presage 
of  his  best  exertion.  He  was  at  the  top  of 
his  bent,  and  the  scornful  insolence,  with 
which  he  threatened  his  nephew  JTcUborn — 
"  I'll  have  thee  cag'd  and  whipp'd" — ^was  in 
the  true  cruel  tone  of  a  griping,  bad,  proud 
man,  who  counted  the  vicinity  his  own,  with 
every  thing  to  hope  for  from  successful  ini- 
quity, and  nothing  to  fear  from  the  ruined 
and  defenceless  sufferers.  In  the  second  act, 
his  bold,  wicked  schemes  for  harassing  and 
plundering  Farmer  Frugal  of  his  land ;  andj 
his  diabolical  plot,  with  Marall,  to  drive  his 
nephew  to  despair,  urge  him,  through  neces- 
sity, to  steal,  and  then  hang  him ;  were  un- 
ravelled with  the  confident  and  eager  exulta- 
tion of  a  fiend  in  human  shape,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  his  large  posspssions,  still  required 
the  additional  gratification  of  inflicciny;  mi- 
sery upon  his  trlluw  creatures.  The  transi- 
tion of  mind,  from  these  dark  conspiracies  to 
the  still  more  exhilarating  prospect  of  ag- 
grandisement by  his  daiiehtcr's  marriage 
with  Lord  Lovell,  exhibitedhis  character  in 
a  new  light.  His  voice  and  gestures  passed 
from  the  expression  of  triumphant  avarice, 
hatred  and  revenge,  to  the  livelier  tones  of 
what  we  may  term  parental  selfishness ;  for 
to  parental  lave  he  was  a  stranger.  Tliere 
was  an  absolute  fruition  in  the  relishing  va- 
nity, with  which  he  prolonged  and  palated 
each  honied  syllable,  of  thawunls  "  Uo-nor- 
a-ble"  and  "  RigU  Ho-nora-ble"— in  the 
speech 

"  She  miMt  |Mrt  with 

That  humble  title — efid  write  honoraMi\ 
Xi0ht   hoKoraile^  ManiU,  mj)  rigHt  homwabte 
daugUcr.' 


But  even  this  pleasure  was  not  sufiSci4tly  I  monstrous  turpitude,  and  glory  in  his  o-imes, 
poignant  without  a  mixture  of  human  suf- 


fering, and  be  immediately  mingles  it  with 
a  malignant  joy  at  the  idea  of  having  kutie* 
of  "  Errant  Knights  decayed"  to  wait  upon 
her,  as  menial  servants.  Keam  gave  these 
various  shades  of  depravity  with  great  vigor 
and  truth.  Mdsoek,  altnoueh  his  Marall 
was  rather  too  highly  seasoned,  placed  up  to 
him  in  his  ricbesl  style.  This  feloniuus  tool, 
without  a  gleam  of  humanity,  presented  a 
cold  and  sluggish  mass  of  cowardice,  cruelty 
and  meanness,  which  served  as  some  relief 
to  the  aspiring  and  undaunted  villainy  of  his 
employer.  Tnere  could  not  be  a  finer  back- 
ground figure  to  a  principal,  and  there  was 
not  a  point  of  the  dialogue  lost  between 
them.  After  the  entrance  of  Wellborn,  and 
his  renewed  repulse  of  him,  the  transition  of 
his  voice  from  loud  and  threatening  excla- 
mation, to  the  low  tones  of  close  and  cruel 
cunning  in  the  line 

"  Came  hither,  Marall.-'fiOK  it  the  time  to  work  him." 

was  received  with  much  applause  bv  the 
audience.  The  poet  has  drawn  Sir  Oites  of 
a  bold  and  furious  temper,  but  ever  ready, 
on  the  instant,  to  smooth  his  aspect  and 
lower  his  tone,  to  suit  his  own  purposes. 
Quifk  trantitioiu  are  essential  to  his  discord- 
ant character,  although,  when  sometimes 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kean,  for  stage  effect,  in 
characters  of  an  opposite  disposition,  they 
are  inconsistent,  and  rather  enfeeble  than 
enforce  the  iinpression.  He  was  ver^  suc- 
cessful in  depicting  the  impatient  incre- 
dulity, astonishment  and  aii^er  of  Sir  Giles, 
on  hearing  UaraWt  tale  of  Lady  AlhoorthU 
love  for  Wellborn,  and  his  offer  of  his  nag 
and  twenty  pounds,  instead  of  an  halter,  to 
their  intended  victim.  He  gave  the  direc- 
tions to  Justice  Greedy  for  the  dinner  for 
Lord  Lovell,  with  many  touches  of  gleeful 
spirit  and  sarcastic  humour.  Oxberry 
richly  repaid  every  stroke  with  chirping 
tones  and  smirking  looks.  Keam  here 
exhibited  a  fine  fk>w  of  animal  spirits. 
There  was  a  pleasure  in  his  quickened  mo- 
tions, like  thai  of  a  pedestrian,  on  sight 
of  the  goal:  low-born  pride,  vulgar  ostenta- 
tion, triumphant  malice,  and  the  hope  of 
nearly  accomplished  ambition,  curled  upon 
his  lip  aud  sparkled  in  his  eye.  His  in- 
structions to  his  daughter,  to  lure  Lord 
Lovell,  were  given  with  all  the  earnest 
anxiety  of  unprincipled  hope.  Here,  a^in, 
even  the  immediate  consummation  ot  his 
proudest  expectations,  is  mingled,  by  the 
poet,  with  horrid  longings  after  human 
misery.  It  is  in  his  execrable  nature,  with 
all  the  worldly  means  of  happiness,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  notions,  to  be  still  uneasy, 
unless  lie  has  some  wretches  at  his  feet,  to 
tread  on.  This  is  instanced  iu  his  brutal 
exclamation,  relative  to  Lady  Doaitfall, 
whom  he  had  hired  to  wait  upon  his  daugh- 
ter: 

"  Pity  her !  tnnplt  on  her '. " 

Kean,  in  all  this  scene,  entered  fully  into 
the  spirit  of  Ma'ssinoer;  and  evinced  an  ut- 
t'T  carelessness  of  his  daughter's  happiness 
in  every  other  point,  so  as  he  could  wed  her 
to  a  Lord.  His  ferocious  burst  of  passion,  at 
her  idea  of  being  deceived  and  abandoned  by 
Lord  Lovell,  tvas  thrown  out  with  great 
iiower.    The  poet  has  erred  against  probabi- 

Iiity,  custom,  and  nature,  in  making  his  vil- 
kiii,  Sir  Giles,   volwitarily  unmask  liis 


to  a  noble-minded  man,  ~  tike  Lord  LovelL 
This  was  erring  widely  from  his  pur- 
ptise,  and  a  moet  likely  step  to  make  Lord 
Lovell  shun  a  marriage  with  his  dkughter. 
So  gross  an  improbabiKty  in  the  character 
must  ever  weaken  this  scene.  But  Kean's 
bold  coloininv,  in  some  measure,  veiled  the 
defective  outline.  His  joy  on  sending  oflT  his 
daughter  with  Allworth,  as  he  supposed,  to 
her  marriage  with  Lord  Lovell,  formed  a  fine 
contrast  to  his  subsequent  ragcon  seeing  the 
blank  bond,  and  discovering  the  overthrow 
of  all  his  ambitious  projects  by  the  marriage 
of  Margaret  with  Allworth,  his  nephew. 
This  scene  afforded  him  full  mom  for  those 
abrupt  transitions  and  stormy  paroxysms  of 
passion,  with  which  he  electrifies  an  audi- 
ence. Ue  threw  his  whole  force  with  a 
roused  exertion,  into  the  last  act,  and  we  ne- 
ver beheld  him  perform  it  with  more  varied 
effect.  His  eye  measured  Lord  Lovell,  as  if 
he  would  blast  him  with  his  glance.  He 
was,  from  head  to  foot,  an  image  of  distrac- 
tion, fury,  and  despair.  This  is  one  of  those 
dismal  pictures,  which  would  have  suited  the 
gloomy  genius  of  Spagnolette,  or  the  stern 
tones  of  IftcAae/ilngefoCarrav^^o.  Reair, 
with  more  versatile  powers,  is  the  Riteraand 
Carravaggio  of  his  art.  In  the  field  of  un- 
mitigated terror  and  horror,  he  moves  with  a 
tremendous  power.  Annibal,  Carracci  de- 
clared that  the  carnations  of  the  latter  paint- 
er were  so  true,  "  he  did  not  paint  battgriad 
flesh."  We  may  say  of  Kean,  that  he  does 
not  imitate,  but  express,  the  fiercer  jiassions, 
as  tb«y  burst  in  all  their  boiling,  burning  ve- 
hemence from  the  bosom  of  nature.    W.  C. 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

TKE  CURFEW. 

The  Matiagers,  on  Thursday  night,  got  up 
Tobin'i  cold  and  feeble  play  of  the  Cuafew, 
to  bring  out  Mr.  Booth,  in  Fitzharding  ;  but 
that  character  is  so  manifest  and  miserable 
a  copy  of  Zanga,  that  it  afiords  no  scope  for 
an  actor.  There  was  no  want  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  Mj-.  Booth  •,  he  threw  as  much 
power  iote  the  character  as  it  would  admit 
of;  but  the  effect  was  not  correspondent. 
We  cautioned  this  gentieman,  in  our  first  no- 
tice of  him  in  Richard,  against  inflating  his 
cheeks  and  protruding  his  under  lip,  in  the 
expression  of  rage.  We  now  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  repeat  that  caution.  His  counte- 
nance is  good ;  but  be  relies,  perhaps,  some- 
what too  much  on  bis  gestures ;  and  thqr 
require  to  be  chastened.  He  fixed  the  at- 
tention of  the  audience,  and  was  deservedly 
applauded  in  some  passages.  M'Cseadv 
performed  Robert  with  good  sense  and 
feeling.  Abbot  made  the  most  of  Bar- 
trand.  Terry  was  out  of  his  element 
ill  the  Baron;  and  very  tame  and  very 
frigid :  bis  excellence  lies  in  another  line. 
Miss  Booth  in  Florence,  and  Mrs.  Egerton 
in  Matilda,  were  respectable.  The  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Gloucester  entered  early, 
and  the  house  was  crowded ;  but,  on  tlie 
whole,  the  play  went  off  coldly  :  and  when 
Mr.  Abbot  announced  it  for  a  second  repre- 
tation,  a  cry  of  No!  No! — Postbumus! 
Posthumus!  arose  in  the  pit  and  galleries. 
If  the  Managers  wished  to  chill  Mr.  Booth, 
they  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  part 
than  FUzhardiag.  But  it  is  then  judgment 
alone,  we  condemn,  not  their  jateninw- 
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THE  UTE21ARY  GAZETTE,  AND 


FRENCH  DRAMA. 


A  new  tragedy  callcxl  Germaniciu,  which 
wab  acted  for  the  firnt  time  last  Saturday,  has 
producrd  a  prodigious  sensation  at  Paris. 
The  best  account  of  its  reception  is  given 
below  in  the  words  of  M.  Martaioville,  a  well 
known  critic  of  the  Frunch  dieatres.  The 
jmimals  take  care  to  mention  that  the  Duke 
of  Bern  was  present  at  the  representation, 
and  sat  till  the  end.  The  autlior,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, M.  Ariiaidt. 

IlftST     ftCPRFSCMTATlUN     OF   OERMAMICDS     A 
TKAOEOT  IH    riVE  ACTS. 

The  first  representation  of  a  piece  in  five 
acts  always  formed  an  important  event  at 
the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  even  at  the  time  when 
its  repertory  was  fret^iicntly  enriched  with 
new  productions ;  but  in  the  state  of  poverty 
in  which  our  scene  languishes,  the  anuounce- 
mentofancw  trage<ly,  attributed  to  a  poet 
already  distinguished  by  his  successes,  mi^ht 
be  expected  tu  produce  a  still  mure  marked 
sensation,  and  to  excite  moi«  powerfully  the 
eager  curiosity  uf  the  public. 

The  cause,  however,  of  the  kind  of  fury 
with  which  the  public  crowded  to  the  repre- 
sentation cannot  be  explained,  eithtr  by  the 
real  importance  or  the  presumed  merit  of  the 
work.  At  noon,  all  the  passages  leading  to 
the  Theatre  were  besieged  by  a  multitude  of 
persons,  the  sixth  part  of  whom  the  house 
could Jiot  contain :  am', had  it  not  been  for 
the  iuegat  precaution  otdistribuiiug  before- 
hand a  great  number  of  tickets,  and  thus 
securing  places  at  an  early  hour,  the  theatre 
would  have  liad  the  appearance  of  a  town 
taken  by  storm.  Kven  tliose  who  had  taken 
boxes  were-obliged  to  come  at  an  -oarly  hour, 
in  order  to  put  llicmsclves  dc  facto  in  posses- 
sion of  their  propftrty  <ie  jure. 

The  recollections  which  are  attached  to 
the  ntme  of  the  author;  the  situation  in 
which  he  is  at  present  placed  ;  the  zeal  with 
which  certain  persons  have  extolled  the 
Work,  and  combatted  xil  the  obstacles  which 
appeared  for  some  ikne  lo  o|>)>ose  its  repre- 
sentation; the  hopes  whirh  these  persons 
appeared  to  found  on  the    success    of  the 

}>iccc ;  finally,  circumsianres  altogether 
iireign  to  literalur',  had  created, and  main- 
tained in  the  saloons  and  all  places  of  public 
resort,  a  fem>eritation  which  secme<i  to  in- 
dicate rather  the  approach  of  a  great  political 
event  than  the  first  representation  of  a 
Uragcdy. 

GtrmunKut  was  every  where  the  object  of 
CAnversatioiis,  which  sometimes  l>cr.ame  so 
nnmated  as  to  be  convrrteil  into  very  w«rm 
discussions.  Some  of  the  interloruturs  Siiid 
—Is  not  the  author  already  uuforliinatv 
enough  in  being  exiled  to  a  foreign  land  ?  Ue- 
tause  the  gates  of  his  country  are  c  loscrl  upon 
him,  must  tlve  road  to  the  stage  be  interdict- 
ed to  bis  works  f  The  citizen  oitght  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  poet.  In  the  one 
character  he  submits  with  a  mt^lanchuly 
resignation  to  the  law,  which  separates  him 
from  all  he  holds  mo«,t  dear ;  but  in  the 
other  he  docs  not  lose  the  right  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  glory  «.f  our  theatre.  Tli«  French 
muses  have  not  banished  him  from  Parim<- 
sus;  and  if  they  cherish  the  hope  that  lie 
may  yet  be  restored  to  rhem,  is  wit  an  endea- 
vour to  destroy  that  hope  ah  offence  ai;aii(st 
the   respect  which  is  dtw  to  misfortune.^ 


Ile^Ulectiotra  of  too  recent  a  date,  replied 
•then,  do  not  permit  these  subtledistinctions 
to  be  estshlistied  between  the  poet  and  the 
citizen.  It  is,  besides,  sufficient,  that  there 
is  reason  to  fear  a  piece  may  become  the 
subject  of  trouble  ana  disorder,  to  render  it 
prudent  tu  prohibit  its  representation ;  such 
a  prohibition  is  a  slight  inconvenience  com- 
pared with  the  evils  it  may  prevent. 

Other  persons,  and  fortunately  the  greater 
number,  endeavoured,  and  frequently  suc- 
ceeded, to  terminate  the  discussion,  by  ob- 
serving, that  a  strong  and  just  government 
would  disdain  all  those  petty  measures  ot 
prohibition  which  form  the  subaltern  policy 
of  tyranny  ;  and  would  rely  on  an  active  and 
vigilant  police,  for  the  punishment  of  such 
agitators  as  might  abuse  its  indulgence,  in 
order  to  disturb  the  public  Iraiiquilhtv. 

Leaving  to  every  one  the  liberty  ot  choos- 
ing among  these  ilifierent  opinions,  that 
which  is  most  conformable  to  his  ideas,  we 
shall  ounfine  ourselves  to  the  expression  of 
our  regret,  that  the  revolutionary  tempest 
should  have  torn  from  the  cultivation  of  lite- 
rature and  poetry,  which  they  might  have 
honored  by  their  talents,  so  many  young 
authors,  to  cast  them  an  the  political  theatre, 
where  they  bavfe  found  neither  glory  nor 
liappiuess. 

Among  the  imroeose  multitude  which  fill- 
ed the  pit,  the  orchestra,  the  boxes,  the  slips, 
and  the  galleries,  there  were,  doubtless,  but 
a  veiy  small  number  of  spectators  who  had 
come  tu  listen  to,  and  form  a  judgment  on, 
the  piece.  That  restless  curiosity  which 
creates  the  desire  uf  witnessing  even  an 
event  which  we  apprehend,  had  attracted  all 
those  who  were  not  impelled  by  a  spirit  of 
cabal  or  of  party. 

We  must  postpone  until  to-morrow,  the 
literary  examination  of  this  piece.  At  pre- 
sent we  can  only  briefly  state,  that  the  action 
appeared  to  us  to  be  feeble  and  ill-conceived, 
and  to  be  founded  on  factitious  and  puerile 
motives ;  but  we  remarkf <i  one  fine  scene, 
and  a  number  of  verses  written  for  effnt ; 
and  that  the  style,  while  equally  nervous, 
was  more  correct  and  pure  than  in  the  other 
works  of  the  same  author. 

If  a  genius  superior  to  Corneille  and  Ra- 
cine were  to  appear,  and  this  genius,  surpas- 
sing himself,  should  produce  a  masterpiere 
of  the  most  incomparable  perfection,  it  would 
be  Impossible  tli:it  this  more  than  human 
miracle  could  be  received  with  wzriner  trans 
ports  of  enthusiasm  than  thote  which  were 
lavished  on  Gcrnianicus  by  one  part  of  the 
siwctalor^  who  this  evening  crowded  the 
Theatre  I'raiifais.  Their  leeliiigs  were  nut 
expressed  by  bravos  and  plaudits,  hut  Im 
screams  and  convulsions— by  rage  and  fury. 
Thii'»  f.ir,  however,  every  thing  wtiit  on  well. 
Nothing  is  less  extraordinary,  ur  less  danger 
oils,  til  ui  the  siirrcss  of  a  piece  belongiii<: 
to  the  class  of  mediocrity  on  the  tir»t  repre- 
sentation. A  due  profiortion  i»  gradtiully  es- 
labhshed  between  the  merit  of  a  work  and 
the  favor  ut  the  public. 

Talma  was  brought  forward,  not  by  cries, 
but  by  vocil'eralion»  lor  the  author,  lie  ad 
vanced  towards  the  front  of  the  stage,  and 
was  ab<jut  tu  speak,  when  several  hisses  be- 
came the  si<;nal  for  a  tumult  and  confusion, 
of  which  it  would  lie  difficult  to  form 'an  idea. 
Violent  M'cnes  occurred  in  different  quar- 
ters of  the  pit.    Tlie   greaicH  disturbauce 


was  under  the  lustre.  A  young 'officer,  ia 
uniform,  was  attacked  by  several  persons 
with  sticks.  He  was  knocked  down  ;  but  he 
got  up,  drew  his  sabre,  and  suddenly  widen- 
ed the  circle  around  him.  iBeing  thus  mas- 
ter of  the  field  of  battle,  he  was  able  to  ope- 
rate a  junction  with  some  of  his  companions. 
The  clamor,  the  menaces,  the  screams  of  la> 
dies  nishing  ftom  tlieir  boxes,  the  cries  of 
the  fugitives  clambering  over  the  orchestra, 
the  vain  elTurts  of  the  police  magistrates  to 
appease  the  tumult,  all  contribt^ed  to  render 
more  frightful  this  spectacle  of  disoider, 
which  lasted  for  a  considerable  time. 

More  serious  accidents  might  have  render* 
ed  this  evening  an  epoch  of  mourning  and 
desolation,  bad  not  tne  active  and  intrepid 
zeal  of  the  gendarmerie  executed  the  orders 
of  the  oIKcers  on  duty.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  the  calmness  and  firm- 
ness which  the  soldiers  of  that  corps  dis- 
played on  this  occasion.  Every  point  wher« 
the  tuniu(t  was  attempted  to  be  kept  up  was 
occupied  by  the  armed  force.  Some  indivi- 
duals, whose  turbulence  had  been  particular* 
ly  remarked,  were  seized  and  carried  oflF.  A 
rank  of  soldiers  took  possession  of  the  front 
of  the  stage,  and  order  was  re-established  in 
the  theatre  by  intercepting  all  the  commti- 
nications.  The  noise  was  at  length  appeased, 
and  the  cries  for  the  author  were  silenced  ; 
when  Talma,  who  bad  had  time  to  change 
his  dress,  came  on  the  stage  io  plainclothes, 
and  exerted  all  the  power  of  his  lungs  to 
make  these  words  be  heard — "  Gentlemen, 
the  author  of  the  tragedy  which  we  have  had 
the  honour  to  represent  before  you  wbbes 
to  remain  anonymous." 

A  voice  exclaimed,  "  That  news  has  Just 
arrived  by  the  telegraph." 

Ilisses  and  bravos  lullowed  the  address  of 
Talma,  and  the  crowd  gradually  dispersed. 
Every  one  ou  departing  reasoned  in  his  owa 
way  on  the  lung  foreseen  cause  of  these 
afflicting  scenes,  wdiich  might  have  proved 
far  more  disagreeable;  and  the  general  opi- 
nion seemed  to  be,  that  the  best  tragedy  was 
dearly  purchased  at  such  a  price. 

P.  S.  The  issue  of  this  affair  has  presented 
a  circumstance  too  honourable  to  the  French 
character  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  During 
the  whole  course  of  the  representation,  no 
si<;n  of  disapprobation  interrupted  the  ap- 
plauses, perhaps  extravagant,  which  were 
lavished  on  the  piece,  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  conclusion.  It  was  only  when 
the  author  was  called  for,  and  when  Talma 
came  forward  to  name  him,  that  hisses  re- 
sounded through  the  house.  This  proves 
that  the  audience  was  perfectly  disposed  to 
sanction  a  production  which  miglit  do  honour 
to  French  literature;  and  that  it  was  against 
the  man  only  the  opinion  of  a  great  number 
was  aimed. 

An  ordinance  of  the  Police  prohibits  the 
entrance  to  the  parterre  of  the  theatres  of  all 
persons  armed,  or  with  caqes. 


PARTICVLAR   ACCOUNT   OF   THE    PIECE. 

I  shall  proceedi^o  the  examination  of  the 
piece;  and  it  w||l  be  easy  for  me  to  prove, 
that  it  was  far  from  meriting  that  furioiu 
success  which  was  endeavoured  to  be  pro- 
cured tor  it.  The  subject  is  ill  chosen.  Though 
capable  of  affording  to  Tacitus  a  grand  hi*> 
lorical  picture,  it  caouot  be  confioed  witbia 
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tiM  limiti  which  the  severity  of  the  rules  «f 
•I IT  drama  prescribes  to  authors. 

The  suspicious  and  cniel  Tiberiut  has  or- 
dered the  death  of  Germaainu.  The  am- 
bitious Pito  executes  the  order  of  his  master. 
He  is  punished  for  bis  obedience : — Such  is 
the  whole  of  the  tragedy.  From  the  first 
scene  it  is  seen,  it  is  known,  tliat  Grr- 
inanitut  will  die;  his  fate  is  determined; 
nothhig  can  change  it;  and  the  pity  which 
the  situation  of  that  Prince  excites,  bcinz 
unvaried  by  the  alternatives  of  hope  and 
fear,  soon  becomes  fatiguing,  and  ceases  to 
afibnl  an  interest  sufficiently  powerful  to 
support  the  tragedy. 

The  scene  is'at  Aniioch.  S^anut,  tJie  fa- 
vorite of  Tiheriut,  has  arrived  incognito  in 
that  city.  He  conceals  himself  by  assuming 
tile  drest  of  a  slave,  and  during  night  obtams 
an  interview  with  Sealiut  (who  commands 
under  Germanicut),  of  whom  be  asks  infor- 
mation respecting  the  discord  which  prevails 
between  Germanicut  and  P'uo.  Sentius  throws 
all  the  blame  on  Pito,  and  eulogizes  the 
virmes  of  Germanirut : 

L'vtmiffr  Ic  charity  le  peuple  RoSMln  Vaim€, 

Le  S«iu  Vidolatrt. 

The  Btmager  rhrrished  him,  Che  people  loved, 

The  Senau  idoliied. 

This  Germtnietit,  cherished,  beloved,  and 
adored,  h  just  recovered  from  a  dangerous 
indisposhiou ;  and  the  people  have  passc-d 
from  the  extreme  of  grief  to  all  the  intoxica- 
tion of  joy.  Stjanut  informs  Sentiut  that  Ger- 
manicut must  perish,  and  that  Tiberiut  has 
determined  he  shall  fall  by  the  hand  of  Pito. 
Sentim  enters  into  the  plot,  and  now  thinks 
•f  nothing  so  much  as  the  destruction  of  thai 
Prince  whom  he  had  just  so  lri!;hly  praised. 
He,  however,  regrets  that  Pito  should  be  the 
instrument  of  the  Emperor's  vengeance,  and 
wishes  for  that  employment  himself.  Srj>inu%, 
however,  reconciles  him  to  his  part  of  the 
task,  by  showing,  that  Pito  is  destined  to  he 
sacrificed  for  the  crime  he  is  to  be  prevailed 
uii  to  commit  Sentiut  gives  himself  up  to 
dreams  of  ambition,  and  says — 

Lc  moinitrc-  Hmbilli-ux  nVtt  que  le  plu%  Umi«le. 
The  Im  ambiUoux  h  the  more  n  rnwur«l. 

This  verse  was  warmly  a|<plaudcd ;  the  pit 
t»as  crowded  with  the  nmbitiout. 

The  army  hai  revolted  in  favour  of  Pito, 
who  has  been  ilisinissed  from  his  command 
by  Gtrmanina.  Foreseeing  the  dangers 
which  threaten  him,  Germaaieut  wishes  tu 
remove  his  wife  and  children  to  the  territory 
of  a  neighbouring  sovereign,  who  is  indebted 
t»  him  for  his  throne.  Agrippina,  on  the 
contrary,  wishes  to  share  the  dangers  of  her 
husband,  thotigh  she  sliould  have  to  witness 
a  repetition  ofthe  frightful  scenes  which  at- 
teiMed  the  mutiny  of  the  army  of  G«m«nictu 
vo  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  when 

Le  rcballc  Uainait  le  rebello  au  ftoppUce, 
7X  «e  faiMit  boaTTcen  pourn*£tre  pas  complice. 
One  rebel**  Mood  aoothcr  f«bcl  apilc. 
To  ahao  Uie  penak;  of  kiodratl  (uilt. 

.  Aj-rippina  docs  not  leave  Antioch;  but, 
surrounded  by  ber  children,  and  the  young- 
est in  her  arin<,  addresses  the  soldiers,  and 
prevails  on  them  lo  return  to  their  duty. 
Pito  also  submits  to  Germanicut,  fur  which 
he  i>»  repioachcd  by  his  wile  Ptaiieinm.  He 
inf  >rins  iirr  that  hi;,  submission  is  merely  a 
feint,  ill  order  that  he  may  strike  lii!>  enemy 
with  mure  certainly.  Piso  entertains  a  strong 
repugnance  to  the  empluyinciit  of  poisuii, 
and  propo^ci  to  poniard  Gennunkut,  on  an 


approaching  interview,  when  he  in  to  appear 
before  him  as  a  supplicant.  He  brandishes 
before  Plaucina,  and  his  friends,  the  dagger 
which,  in  the  hand  of  a  new  Brutut,  is  to 
stab  him  whom  he  regards  as  a  Cteiar.  Mar- 
cut,  the  son  of  Piso,  whose  attachment  to 
Germunicmt  is  unshaken,  surprises  his  father 
armed  with  the  dagger.  Pito  endeavours  to 
hide  it  in  his  bosom,  and  Marcus  is  full  of 
anxiety  to  prevent  the  crime,  the  commission 
uf  which  he  apprehends.  Germanicut  enters 
full  of  confidence,  and  orders  the  lictors  to 
withdraw,  saying — 

*'  Retire !  I  am  uot  amnng  eaemies." 

Plaucina  rejoices  at  this  want  of  caution,  and 
the  most  interesting  scene  in  the  piece  oc- 
curs. Marcui  endeavours  to  stop  his  father 
as  he  is  advancing  towards  Germanicta. 
Pito  says  aside  to  his  son—"  My  hand  is  dis- 
armed." ttareut  points  to  the  poniard  con- 
cealed in  his  breast,  and  replies — "  Your 
heart  is  not."  Germanicut  asks  Marcus  why 
he  interrupts  his  father ;  and  stepping  to- 
wards Pito,  addresses  him  thus,  while  he 
restores  his  arms — 

'*  Resune  your  svord,  mad  apeak  witlioot  reatraint.** 

Pito  cannot  resist  so  much  generosity.  His 
hatred  is  subdued,  and  he  falls  at  the  feet  of 
Germanicut,  who  raises  him  up  and  embraces 
him. 

This  reconciliation  threatens  to  defeat  the 
plan  of  Sejanut  and  Sentitu.  The  latter, 
therefore,  resolves  to  show  Pito  a  letter 
which  Germanirut  had  previously  written  to 
Tiberiut  respecting  his  conduct,  and  to  per- 
suade Pito  that  the  Prince  was  working  his 
desti  fiction  at  tlie  very  time  when  he  had 
vowed  the  oblivion  of  all  their  past  differ- 
ences. Sejaniu  had  brought  from  Rome  the 
Kmperor's  ring,  which  was  lo  be  exhibited 
to  Pito,  hecau^  he  had  sworn,  on  seeing  it, 
to  commit  the  crime  of  which  it  was  to  be 
the  signal ;  and  also  the  instrument,  for  it 
contained  enclosed  within  it  a  deadly  poison. 
It  is  contrived  that  the  ring  shall  be  deliver- 
ed to  him  by  Germanicut  himself;  who  in- 
fonns  him,  that  it  was  the  Emperor's  desire 
he  should  so  receive  it.  Pito,  who  perfectly 
understands  this  order,  abandons  the  idea  of 
stubbing  Germanictu,  as  he  had  at  first 
intended,  and  resolves  to  employ  the  con- 
tents of  the  ring.  Accordingly,  in  the  Tem- 
ple, in  jiresencc  of  the  gods,  be  poisons  the 
cup  of  peace,  and  afterwards  recounts  to 
Plaucina  all  the  details  of  this  exploit,  of 
which  he  boasts.  Germanicut  is  carried  to 
the  statue  of  Auptttnt,  at  the  foot  of  which 
he  expires ;  atiribiiting  his  death  to  Pito  and 
Plaucina.  Puo  announces  his  intention  of 
assuming  the  reins  of  the  government;  but 
Sejanut  appears  in  the  character  of  Commit- 
tioner  Extraordinary  from  Caesar,  and  orders 
Pi'io  to  be  arrested,  who  now  foresees  the 
fate  which  the  atrocious  policy  of  Tiberiut 
had  prepared  for  him.  Pito  is  carried  off  a 
prisoner,  and  while  Af^rippina  is  invoking 
vengeance  on  their  betrayers  the  curtain 
tails. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  piece,  a 
character  of  good-nature  is  given  to  Ger- 
manicut which  amounts  to  silliness.  Pito  is 
drawn  after  the  model  of  the  weak  and  ir- 
resolute Macbeth,  who  trembles  at  the 
thonght  of  assassination,  the  fruits  of  which 
he  wislies  to  enjoy ;  while  Plaucina  urges 
him  to  the  crime,  and  is  ready  to  set  him  an 
example  iu  comniitling  it.  Jliarciw  is  nothing 


more  than  a  feeble  copy  ofArtoeu  in  Arlaa- 
erxtt,  and  other  personages  of  the  same  sort> 
who  are  to  be  found  in  many  tragedief. 

The  author  has  lived  long  in  a  circle  in 
which  he  had  opportunities  of  meeting  and 
studying  the  models  on  which  he  has  founded 
the  characters  of  Sejanut  and  Sentiut.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  lie  has  given  us  two 
portraits  from  nature,  and,  were  it  required, 
we  could  perhaps  name  the  originals. 

The  style  is  the  most  commendable  part 
of  this  tragedy.  It  is  nervous  and  concise, 
but  almost  always  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  elegance  and  harmony;  which  are  quali- 
ties the  author  appears  to  tlespise.  As  his 
style  is  aati-RociaMn,  his  frienos  call  it  Cor- 
netian. 

Germanicut,  which  may  be  claf^ed  among 
the  best  productions  of  the  author  of  Mariut 
a  Minlumei,  is,  upon  the  whale,  a  piece  too 
feeble  to  rank  even  among  tragedies  of  the 
third  order. 

Our  Correspondent  at  Paris  has  favoured 
us  with  the  following  interesting  particulars, 
in  addition  to  what  has  appeared  in  the 
French  journals,  respecting  the  disturbance 
at  the  theatre  on  the  first  representation  of 
Germanicut. 

"Paris,  M4ncn  24.— M.  Arnault  was, be- 
fore the  revolution,  attached,  in  a  subordinate 
place,  to  the  person  of  tlie  present  King : 
during  the  revohition  his  opinions  were  not 
suspected  of  being  Royalist ;  but  he  was 
more  known  as  a  man  of  letters :  his  works 
proved  considerable  talent,  but  spoilt  in  a 

freat  degree  by  carelessness;  and  above  all, 
y  that  sort  of  barbarous  energy  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  authors  of  the  revolutionary 
school.  He  received  from  Lotits  XVIII.,  oil 
his  Hrst  return,  a  pension  of  either  six  or  ten 
tho<isand  Irancs  a  year  (I  am  not  sure 
which),  as  a  compensation  for  a  place  he  had 
in  the  university,  which  place  was,  with  all 
similar  ones  <^c'  that  time  stippresscd.  On 
the  return  of  Buonaparte,  M.  Arnault  was 
named  to  one  ofthe  first  places  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  he  fotmd  himself,  de  facio,  the 
head  of  this  body  :  happy  for  him  if  be  had 
confined  himself  to  this  place  ;  but  his  cun- 
duct  in  political  affairs  was  such,  that  he  was 
comprised  in  the  very  short  list  uf  those 
banished  from  France.  Since  that  time  h« 
has  resided  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  he 
has  employed  his  leisure  hours  (if  not  much 
belied)  in  contributing  to  compose  those  in- 
numerable libels  which  firom  that  quarter 
have  inundated  the  neighbouring  provinces 
of  France.'' 

"TIte  revolutionary  port  had  announced 
their  intentions  loudly  tor  several  preceding 
days;  and  as  the  great  mass  of  the  actors  of 
the  Theatre  Fran9ais  are  imfurtunately  too 
well  known  to  have  professed  during  the  re- 
volution the  most  violent  opinions,  and  to 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  same 
way  during  the  hundred  days,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  in  the  house  there  would  be  an 
immense  majority.  Long  before  the  diors 
were  opened  the  pit  was  three  quarters  full 
of  officers  on  half-i>ay,  and  others  of  the 
same  party,  who  ban  been  let  in  through  the 
theatre ;  and  if  at  that  moment  Buonaparte 
had  been  transported  by  some  evil  genius 
from  his  island  to  the  nie  de  Richelteu,  he 
would  have  found  in  that  theatre  a  very  com- 
plete noystt  both  of  an  army  and  of  ■  civil 
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administration.  When,  however,  at  the  end 
of  the  play,  the  same  party  called  for  the 
iiatne  of  the  author,  which  was  a  secret  to 
no  one,  a  cry  of  indignation  burst  forth 
from  the  minority  of  the  pit,  and  from  the 
majority  of  the  poxes:  fortunately  for  these 
latter,  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  re- 
volutionary parly  in  the  pit,  who  were  forced 
to  content  themselves  with  assailing  their 
neighbours;  who,  though  in  a  decided  mino- 
rity, showed  that  they  were  deficient  neither 
in  courage  nor  in  strength:  a  battle  took 
place,  during  which,  the  timid  scrambled 
over  the  orchestra,  and  got  upon  the  stage ; 
at  last,  a  number  of  gendarmes  entered  the 
pit,  and  soon  restored  qwiet :  joining  the 
strongest  party,  they  treated  as  criminal  all 
those  whoiiared  to  hiss.  Talma  came  forward, 
and  said,  that  the  author  wished  to  conceal 
his  name.  The  immense  number  of  gen- 
darmes who  appeared,  prove  clearly  that  the 
dispute  was  expected :  the  side  they  took 
gives  rise  to  many  conjectures. 

Another  correspondent  gives  the  follow- 
ing particulars  equally  curious : — 

"  Paris,  March  24.— "The  first  repre- 
sentation of  Cermanicw,  a  tragedy,  by  M. 
Arnault,  (one  of  the  individuals  compriseti 
in.the  second  list  of  the  ordinance  ot  S4th 
July,  1815,  and  who  lives  at  present  in  re- 
,  tirement  at  Brussels,)  has  made  a  great  deal 
of  noise.  You  will  have  seen  in  the  journals 
of  yesterday  and  to-day,  that  there  was  a 
disturbance  at  the  theatre.  Several  duels 
must  necessarily  take  place,  some  even  in 
high  life.  Yesterday  Colonel  Fitz-James  (an 
illegitimate  branch  of  the  family  of  Fitz- 
James,  Peer  of  France)  fought  with  the  son 
of  Marshal  Moncey,  (Duke  of  Cornegliano). 
The  latter,  who  is  an  officer  ou  half-pay,  re- 
ceived a  sword-wound.  I  do  not  yet  know 
the  particulars  of  this  affair. 

"  Although  the  play  of  Oermanicui  had 
been  announced  for  a  second  representation 
this  evening,  an  order  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  police  to  withdraw  the  play,  and  not 
to  act  It  again.  This  department  is  afraid 
that  the  disorders  may  become  excessive ; 
for  the  spirit  of  party  had  taken  complete 
possession  of  this  business." 

M.  Arnault  is  the  brother-in-law  of  M 
fieguault  St.  Jean  d*An<^ely. 


done  better  to  have  stuck  to  his  Anglo- 
demago-Republican  tragedie?." 

One  account  says,  that  500  half-pay  offi- 
cers proceeded  to  the  garden  of  the  Thuille- 
ries,  in  an  ill  humor,  but  were  persuaded  to 
disperse. 


FASHIONABLE  INTELLIGENCE. 


To  the  above  we  add  the  following  account 
of  M.  Arnault,  from  the  Dictionary  of 
Girouettes;  a  competent  authority  enough, 
but  how  far  to  be  relied  upon,  we  leave  to 
our  readers : 

"  Arnault  (A.  Vincent),  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute ;  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor,  Secretary-general 
of  the  Imperial  University  previous  to  1814; 
Secretary-general  of  the  Uoyal  University  in 
1814.  On  the  reformation  of  the  University 
be  was  not  contiilucd  in  that  employment ; 
but  Buonaparte,  whom  Arnault  had  praised 
to  the  height  of  extravagance,  in  prose  and 
in  verse,  was  recalled.  The  King  returned 
on  the  3rd  of  July,  and  M.  Arnault  then 
siood  on  two  lists — that  ofthe  Royal  Censors 
of  the  Journals  of  Paris,  and  that  of  the  ac- 
cused. We'  are  ignorant  what  part  M.  Ar- 
nault will  take.    He  perhaps  would  have 


THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

EXTRACT  OF  4  PRIVATE  LETTER  FROM  UOKICH, 
DATED    MARCH  16. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  is  still  here,  and 
is  occupied  in  visiting  our  public  estab- 
lishments, and  all  that  can  be  worthy  of 
notice  in  so  small  a  residence  as  ours 
She  appeared  to  be  particularly  interested 
by  the  fine  collections  of  paintings  which 
we  possess ;  one  of  which  is  in  the  Royal 
Palace,  and  another  at  the  chateau  d» 
Schleisheim,  four  leagues  from  Munich. 
Her  Royal  Highness  goes  frequently  to 
Court:  she  is  also  frequently  seen  to 
walk  out,  supported  on  the  arms  of  two 
eaaaliera  (gentlemen,)  followed  by  her 
ladies,  by  three  Turks,  and  by  some 
lacqueys.  The  other  day  she  visited 
Prince  Eugene  Beanharnois,  having  dress- 
ed herselfin  a  complete  Turkish  costume. 
Yesterday  she  was  at  a  ball  given  by  the 
Prince  de  Wrede,  when  she  danced  a 
great  deal. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  the  Princess  of 
Wales  so  ill  advised  in  her  conduct  anil 
ideas  on  the  continent.  Her  supposition 
of  being  watched  there  by  spies  employed 
by  an  illustrious  Personage,  is  unworthy 
of  the  mind  that  gave  it  birth,  and  of  the 
high  object  who  is  implicated  iu  so  false 
a  notion. — Residing,  as  she  lately  did,  in 
the  Paete  di  Borgamo,  which  is  the 
country  of  Harlequin,  her  Ro>-al  High- 
ness stems  to  have  fancied  herself  and 
her  attendants  into  the  dramatis  persopsK 
of  a  pantomime.  Attended  by  Mame- 
lakes  armed  cap-a-pie,  followed  by 
Knights  errant  ever  ready  to  break  the 
lance  in  her  cause  or  for  her  imagined 
wrongs,  and  disposing  of  stai-s  and  rib- 
bands, honors  and  ornaments,  with  her 
fair  liberal  band ;  the  whole  has  a  theatri- 
cal mnsqueradbh  style  and  appearance 
not  befitting  a  Royal  Representative  of  a 
brave  reasonuig  nation,  ever  scrupulous 
and  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  that  sex 
which  is  alike  its  ornament  and  its  honor. 

M House    is    let    to    P 

L ,  for  four  thousand   per  annum. 


L 


lliu  bopl  *»  wriuro  two  yuri  ago. 


This  is  no  small  proof  of  the  noble  owner 
having  suffered  by  the  annuitizing  system. 
The  compassionate  liberality  expressed 
by  many  towards  our  fallen  foe  Buona- 
parte, seems  to  be  strangely  mistaken  for 
admiration  and  partiality.  There  are,  it 
is  true,  some  Buonapartists  and  some 
Jacobins  amongst  us ;  there  are  also  ter- 
rorists and  alarmists :  but  they  are  so  di- 
vided and  subdivided,  so  deluded  and 


disunited,  that  tbey  become  harmless 
from  the  paucity  of  their  numbers,  and 
the  diversity  of  their  opinions. 

*•  Parcere  giibjecti*  et  debellare  snperbos  " 
was  the  device  of  the  primitive  Romans : 
it  has  also  ever  been  the  sentiment  and 
maxim  of  Britons,  and  this  generous  and 
exalted  feeling  has  been  invariably  mani- 
fested in  every  circumstance  of  our  do- 
mination; in  the  humanity  of  our  con- 
quering  tan,   sparing  a  fallen    foe,   or 
rescuing  from  conflagration  and  submer- 
sion their  bilterest  eiifimy  whose  flag  was 
struck;    in  our  victorious  warriors  re- 
specting the  humble   hamlet   and    the 
wound^  combatant,  whilst  fiercer  and 
less  civilized  soldiers  devastate  with  fire 
and  sword  the  pillaged  country  and  iiv- 
discriminately  immolate  the  vigorous  and 
the  disabled  enemy.    This  species  of  fair 
play  and  manliness,  descends  indeed  to 
the  humblest  classes,  and  to  the  least 
polbbed  circles  of  life ;  for  even  in  the  . 
boxer's  ring,  in  that  kind  of  contest  whicb 
appears  most  barbarous,  we  often  see  a 
pugilist  show  generosity  towards^a  van- 
quished op'ponent :  when  such  an  enemy 
is  prostrate,  and  might  be  finally  over- 
come, we  see  the  victor  wave  only  hi» 
conquering  arm  over  him,  and  generously 
retire,  allowing  him  time  to  rally,  and  to 
defend  himself  to  the  last    Humble  as 
this  example  may  appear,  yet  our  Gram- 
mar tells  us  that  "  Exemplum  probat  re- 
ffulam,"  and  it  is  indeed  an  example  wor- 
thy of  imitation  in  any  rank.    The  place 
which  the  captive  occupies  in  our  mind, 
and  we  believe  in  every  generous  mind, 
is  not  that  which  towering  talent  or  un- 
bounded conquest  would  have  ensured, 
but  that  merely  which  altered  fortune  and 
fallen  greatness,  (be  it  for  what  it  may) 
pve  to  the  object  either  of  our  lo\e  or 
iiate,  when  sufferings  have  followed  suc- 
cess and  humiliations  have  succeeded  to 
triumphs. 

It  is  impossible,  says  a  correspondent, 
to  read  the  narrative  of  M.  Santini,  Ex- 
Porter,  respecting  his  Imperial  master, 
the  Ex-Emperor,  without  shuddering ; 
especially  when  we  find  that  his  Imperial 
Majesty  never  sits  down  to  dinner,  with- 
out being  disturbed  by  the  ratt  running 
about  his  Imperial  feet  I  You  no  doubt 
remember,  as  I  do,  another  monarch  ex- 
posed to  the  same  horrors  about  two 
years  ago,  until  the  great  Longobarybo- 
neyo,  and  his  little  round  wife,  were  re- 
lieved by  the  fortunate  arrival  of  Wkit- 
tington'g  cat !  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  perhaps 
the  Speaker  of  a  certain  House,  since 
rata  are  there  no  longer  heard  of,  could 
spare  a  cat  for  the  relief  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty ;  or  perhaps  some  country  village 
with  more  cats  than  are  necessary  for  the 
good  of  human  society,  might  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  export  one  or  two^  which 
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Mfonld  afford  great  comfort  to  aii  Impe- 
rial admirer.    Your's,  &c.  T.  Ratsly, 

P.  S.  Tbey  might  be  sent  by  way  of 
Holland. 

The  amiable  Dalce  of  is,  we 

are  iaformed,  not  a  littk  deranged  in  his 

fortune.    Tbie  park  at  C is  to  be 

plowed  up,  and  much  other  property  to 
be  let.  which  makes  his  travels,  perhaps, 
as  much  an  act  of  necessity,  as  an  affair 
of  choice.  We  had  hoped  that  the  les- 
son so  nobly  given  at  a  certain  great 
bouse  by  an  illustrious>personage,  would 
have  proved  more  useful. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  S 

is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  with  the  Jews.  The  suavity  and 
urbanity  of  his  manners  entitle  him  roott 
justly  to  popularity  in  any  sphere;  but 
we  are  the  more  edified  at  finding  these 
qualities  justly  appreciated  by  that  tribe 
whose  interat  was  (erroneously  perhaps) 
supposed  to  prevail  over  principle.  The 
illnstrious  chairman,  aware  of  the  truth 
of  those  elegant  lines  written  by  Morris, 
Tvbich  tell  as  that 

"  Tlie  tear  which  bedews  sensibitity'i  nhrine. 
Is  a  drop  of  more  worth  than  all  Bacrhus's  loo." 

shed  tears  over  the  young  pupils  of  the 
Judaic  tribe;  but  we  fear  that,  although 
such  a  tear  is  a  jewel  of  the  Jirst  water, 
Moses  and  Blordecai  would  set  a  higher 
price  on  a  gem  of  a  more  sterling  and 
marketable  kind.  Was  it  throwing  pearls 
before  swiue  or  not  1  This  we  must  leave 
to  tbe  sapient  and  better  judging  reader, 
still  respecting,  as  we  always  shall,  cha- 
rity and  liberality  wherever  they  may  be 
eiercised. 

A  letter  from  Boulogne,  dated  March 
19,  says — "  St.  Patrick's  day  passed  here 
with  but  little  celebration  in  honour  of 
Bacchu*,  but  with  considerable  eclat  in 
tluit  of  K«MM».  Captain  Somerset,  son  to 
Lord  Charles,  and  aide-de-ramp  to  his 
uncle.  Lord  Edward,  prevailed  upon  Miss 
Heathcote,  eldest  daughter  of  a  gailanl 
naval  captain  of  that  name,  to  elope  with 
him  without  beat  of  drum,  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  from  an  entertainment 
given  by  Colonel  Lovelace.  Tliey  landed 
'at  Dover,  the  lady  in  her  ball  dress,  and 
are  now  on  their  way  to  Grelna-green." 
This  u  literally  hopping  off  with  her 
partner  I 

A  French  gentleman,  who  visited  this 
country,  was  much  astonished  at  the  un- 
qualified exposure  of  bosoms,  arras,  and 
shoulderi  of  our  belies  at  a  ball.  "  Ma 
Joi,  (said  he)  ee»  damts  n'ont  rieu  de  cache 
pour  Itwrt  amis  !" 

The  subject  of  costnnie  appears  to 
hive  been  too  much,  and  too  little  con- 
sidered by  tbe  tair  obiects  who  enhance 
its  value,  and  by  their  admirers  who 
oftener  do  injustice  than  justice  to  taste 
therein.    Fasliiou,  usurping  the  place  of 


judgment,  gives  the  general  standard  of 
imitation,  whilst  selection  and  discrimi- 
nation ought  to  form  the  rules  of  style. 
To  a  lovely  woman,  her  admirer  may 
fairly  say  "  you  mend  the  jewel  by  the 
wearing  it,"  yet  with  a  woman  of  sease, 
however  beautiful,  the  true  friend,  in  the 
language  of  sincerity,  ought  to  direct  her 
choice,  and  reason  on  tbe  motive  for 
adopting  it.  A  graceful  form  may  pos- 
sess an  ii^judicious  mind,  and  vanity  may 
blind  the  brightest  eyes  and  exclude  those 
rays  of  good  sense  which  would  teach  her 
that  every  thing  docs  not  become  her, 
but  that  harmony  and  accord  in  form 
and  colour,  give  transcendance  to  ele- 
gance of  appearance,  nay,  even  bestow 
seemlinesson  mediocrity  of  figure.  Youth 
and  innocence  best  become  simplicity 
and  the  tint  of  the  blushing  rose ;  the 
lily  blends  well  with  the  violet,  and  the 
myrtle  with  the  richer  hue  of  the  carna- 
tion ;  smiles  and  dimples  look  enchanting- 
ly  under  the  wreath  of  flowers,  while  the 
commanding  aspect  acquires  dignity  from 
the  tiara  or  splendid  plume ;  the  light  and 
clastic  form  agrees  with  the  loose  robe 
and  buskined  ancle,  while  the  prominent 
bosom,  the  ivory  and  well-turned  arm, 
tbe  nervous  yet  highly  proportioned  limb, 
forming  part  of  a  higher  stature,  demand 
the  mantle,  and  well-folded  drapery  of 
the  ancients.  Concealment  and  exposure 
of  attractions  form  in  all  the  finish  of  the 
picture. 

It  is  said  that  a  list  of  the  Rat  Club  is 
speedily  to  be  published.  The  publisher 
we  believe,  lives  either  in  Windmill  Street, 
or  at  Great  Turnstile.  The  club,  as 
being  composed  of  domestic  animals,  will 
be  confined,  it  is  supposed,  chiefly  to  the 
home  departments.  Some  of  them  hokl 
estates  ui  tail,  but  more  m/ee  simple. 

Should  orator  Hunt  convene  a  meeting 
of  his  friends  in  Covent  Garden,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  select  and 
respectable.  The  liberty  of  the  subject 
will  probably  be  extended  by  the  Spencean 
Philanthropy  in  taking  tbe  liberty  to  make 
a  division  of  the  fruits  0/ the  ^rth  ;  un- 
less, indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  memo- 
rable Skinner  Street  mob,  the  market  in- 
habitants shut  their  shops,  to  prevent 
numberless  tenants  at  will  from  entering 
into  co-partnership  with  them,  previously 
to  their  being  shopp'd  elsewhere.  These 
gentry  are  not  only  amongst  the 

"  Priiget  consumere  nati,'* 
but  also 

*'  Nelwlones  Alcinoiqne.' 

What  do  you  think  (said  a  politician)  of 
Ihe  Empire  of  China?  That  it  will  of 
course  soon  be  broken  replied  a  wag. 

We  observe  the  appointment  of  Sir 
William  Curtis  as  Icctim  tenens  for  the 
Lord-  Mayor.  The  popularity  however 
of  the   latter  is  such,  that  tbvre  is  no 


chance  of  the  Cantab's  old  pun  being 
made  on  him  ;  for,  certainly  it  will  not 
be  said  to  the  locum  tenens—  tene  locum. 
On  Sunday,  between  the  hours  of  two 
and  three  when  the  Pnmp-Room  at  Bath 
was  full  of  fashionables,  a  Mr.  Fox  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  party  of  Friends 
made  his  appearance,  and  the  spirit 
moved  him  to  address  the  company. 
Female  friend  Priscilla  Gurney  felt  also 
the  spirit  rising,  and  was  about  to  extem- 
porize, when  she  was  prevailed  upon  to 
desist.  It  was  immediately  suggested  by 
some  that  the  use  of  the  Bath  waters 
would  have  a  most  wholesome  efl'ect  in 
damping  the  unseasonable  ardor  of  their 
inspiration,  or  at  all  events  in  neutralizing 
the  spirit ;  but,  whilst  this  subject  was 
discussing,  the  Friends,  withdrew,  tbe 
spirit  having  moved  them  to  depart. 

A  question  of  much  importance  is  pend- 
ing before  the  -French  tribunals.  The 
Marquis  of  Beaureau,  being  in  the  co- 
lonies, received  intelligence  of  the  de- 
cease of  his  first  wife.  He  married  again, 
and  bad  a  daughter  by  his  second  mar- 
riage. Shortly  after,  be  learnt  from  an- 
other source  that  his  first  wife  was  in  all 
probability  living.  He  at  once  embarked 
for  France,  and,  upon  his  arrival  at  Havre, 
he  found  his  first  wife,  with  an  infant  son. 
A  deciee  of  the  Parliament  set  aside  his 
second  marriage,  but  acknowledged  the 
daughter  of  that  union  as  the  legitimate 
lieiress  of  the  Marquis  de  Beaurean. 
Young  Eugene  de  Beaureau  having,  died 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Miss  Beanreau 
was  admitted  to  take  possession  of  her 
f.rther's  estates.  But  in  1814,  a  Marquis 
de  Beaureau  cam'e  forward,  who  pretend- 
ed  that  a  wooden  corpse  had  been  buried 
!n  his  place,  and  that  he  was  the  real 
Eugene  de  Beaureau.  He  presented  him- 
self to  his  moUirr,  who  refused  to  re- 
cognize him  ;  but  he  persists  in  demand- 
ing the  restitution  of  bis  property.  The 
Marquis  de  Beaureau  is  a  Colonel  and 
Chevalier  of  St.  Louis.  If  wooden  sons 
and  husbands  were  thus  to  rise  from  the 
colfin  in  our  country,  what  disappointed 
mothers  and  wives  would  thev  make  1 ! ! 

Paris,  Feb.  27.— The  following  cir- 
cijmstance,  of  which  we  can  guarantee  the 
authenticity,  has  amused  tbe  public  for  a 
few  days.  Count  Descazes  tlie  Minister 
of  the  Police,  and  the  Due  de  Richelieu 
were  invited  by  an  Englishman  of  rank 
to  an  cvcnuig  party.  As  chance  will 
have  it,  the  Due  de  Trcmouille,  a  violent 
opponent  of  the  ministerial  party,  lives  in 
the  same  hotel  as  the  £ngli»lunan,  aud 
has  also  a  party  on  the  very  same  evening. 
The  Due  de  Richelieu,  and  Count  Des- 
cazes, arrive  oue  after  the  other  at  the 
hotel.  Uiracquainted  with  tbe  house, 
wbicb  they  enter  for  the  first  time,  they 
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both,  instead  of  goiiii;  to  the  English 
family,  join  the  party  at  the  Due  de  Tre- 
mouille's.  Every  body  is  surprizi-d  ;  the 
Duke  and  the  guests  look  at  each  other. 
The  Due  de  Richelieu  hastens  away  with- 
out saying  a  word ;  Count  Deseazes,  ou 
the  contrary,  remains  quite  at  his  ease, 
he  enters  into  conversation  with  the 
master  of  the  house,  eats  a  glass  of  ice, 
then  takes  leave  of  the  company  without 
betraying  the  slightest  embarrassment, 
and  goes  to  the  Englishman's  party, 
where  he  joins  in  the  laugh  at  this  singu- 
lar qui  pro  quo. 

A  dispute  of  precedence  between  a 
Fiacre  and  a  Nobleman's  carriage  took 
place  a  few  days  ago  in  Paris.  It  may 
serve  to  shew  the  difference  which  time 
lias  brought  about  on  French  manners. 
I'lic  scene  took  place  in  the  Rue  Neuve- 
Saint-Auguslin — "  Drive  on,  coachman," 
said  the  Nobleman,  thrusting  bis  head 
out  at  tlw  carriage  window. — "  Do  not 
stir  an  inch,"  said  the  person  in  the 
Ttaere  to  the  driver  of  his  equipage. — 
"  But,  Sir,"  replied  the  Nobleman.  "  by 
what  right  do  you  binder  me  from  stop- 
ping before  that  bouse  ?  I  have  business 
there."— My  Lord's  servants  raised  their 
voices :  but  the  Fiacre  remained  immove- 
able.— "  Know,  Sir,"  said  the  Nobleman 
in  a  fit  of  impatience,  to  the  Cilhen  of 
the  Fiacre,  "  that  you  are  no  belter  than 
I." — At'these  words  the  other  disputant 
exclaimed:  "That  is  enough.  Sir: — 
Coachman,  drive  on.  Let  the  carriage 
advance." — A  number  of  persons  wlio 
happened  to  be  passing  witnessed  this 
scene.  * 

Madame  de  Stael  still  continues  in- 
disposed. However,  the  return  of  spring 
holds  out  the  best  hopes  to  the  numerous 
personal  friends  ana  admirers  of  the 
talent  of  this  celebrated  lady. 

As  you  have  mentioned  the  story  of 
the  Lady  with  the  death's  head,  says  a 
correspondent,  and  quoted  the  Journal  de 
C0II6  for  1750, 1  must  take  the  liberty  to 
observe  that  the  story  is  of  far  older  date, 
if  my  memory  docs  not  deceive  me.  Tliis 
is  indeed  to  be  inferred  from  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  original  tale,  and  the 
modem  version  of  it.  The  original  he- 
roine was  a  lady  i  Tele  de  Mawre,  and 
not  i  T^te  de  Mort,  as  our  modem  deal- 
ers in  the  marvellous  have  it.  Two  or 
three  centuries  ago,  when  negroes  were 
not  so  commonly  to  be  seen  in  Europe  as 
at  present,  a  lady  wilh  a  blackamoor's 
head,  might  perhaps  be  thought  as  terri- 
fic tt  phenomenon  as  a  lady  wilh  a  death's 
head  would  be  in  our  days.  The  exact 
coincidenceof  the  pronunciation  ot  Mavrr 
end  ntori,  sufficiently  exphiins  the  source 
of  the  modem  deviation. 


Rome,  Fsii.  22.— On  Sunday  the  ISIh 
of  this  month  was  solemnized  here  in  the 
private  chapel  of  Cardinal  Bardari,  the 
marriage  of  Don  Carlo  Stuart,  Duke  of 
Berwick  and  Alba,  Count  of  Modica, 
with  Donna  Rosalia  Ventimeglia  e  Mon- 
cada,  daughter  of  Prince  Grammonte  of 
Palermo.  One  can  hardly  find  more 
illustrious  names  united  in  one  couple. 
The  uew  married  pair  proceeded  in  state 
to  St.  Peter's  to  perform  their  devotions, 
and  then  drove  back  over  the  Cor&o  to 
their  residence  in  the  palace  Braschi. 

The  Carnival  has  been  gaily  closed  by 
the  amusement  of  R.  Moccoletli.  The 
finest  weather  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  contributed  to  'animate  it.  What 
characterises  the  Italian  and  particularly 
the  Roman  masquerades,anH  distinguishes 
them  from  those  beyond  the  Alps,  is  not 
merely  their  being  in  the  streets  or  the 
o|H'n  air,  but  the  share  which  even  the 
meanest  aud  poorest  classes  of  the  people 
take  iu  them,  and  the  grace  and  comic 
humour  which  they  contrive  lb  infuse 
into  their  poor  disguises. 

A  late  article  in  the  Diario  di  Roma, 
among  other  statistical  notices  concerning 
the  population  of  Rome,  states  the  num- 
ber ox  the  monks  to  be  1286',  of  nuns, 
1 1 72,  of  priests,  including  the  bishops, 
1035.  These  nnniberii  are  certainly  far 
inferior  to  what  is  believed  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  less  than  that  of  the  Greek 
Calogeri  who  inhabit  Mount  Athos  or 
Monte  Santo. 


IMPERIAL  PAlflJAMENT. 


HOUSK  OF  LORD.S. 
Friday,  Marrh  21a/,   1817. 

Tlie  Coart  of  iCxrlieqiier  Itill,  the  Kxriicqner 
Itills  Bill,  the  Madhonscs  Hill,  and  Kar-iron 
Exportation  Bill,  were  read  a  (init  time. 

'Ilie  Royal  Asaent  wan  this  day  K<ven  to  the 
rwo  Mntiny  Bills,  the  Silk  Bounty  Bill,  and  the 
annual  Indemnity  Bill. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Frtrfay,  March  81«(,  1817. 

Petitions  from  Warrington,  in  Lancashire, 
and  its  neighbourhood,  in  favour  of  parlia- 
mentary Reform,  and  complaining  of  the  long 
and  ruinous  wars  into  which  the  conntry  hail 
been  plnngrd ;  from  a  parish  in  CamarTombire, 
and  from  the  town  of  Bnry,  in  Lancashire, 
praying  for  animal  parliaments ;  from  Warwick 
and  its  neichbourfaood,  prying  for  a  Reform  in 
Parliament ;  from  Johu  Weir,  a  ronslin  mann- 
factnrer,  of  Glasgow,  complaining  of  illegal  ar- 
rest and  detention ;  as  well  as  the  annual 
Petitions  from  Tarious  charitable  institutions  in 
Ireland ;  were  read  and  ordvrd  to  lie  on  the 
Ubie. 

Petitions  from  Glamorgan,  praying  for  a 
change  in  the  present  system  of  toe  Poor  Laws; 
and  from  Hornchurrb,  in  Essex,  cAmplaininf;  of 
the  Poor  Rates  ;  were  read  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Poor  Laws. 

The  Bill  to  amend  the  47th  and  50th  of  the 
Kini(,  for  preventing  improper  persons  from 
carrying  arms  in  Ireland  ;  and  also  the  Scotch 
lunatic  Asylnm  Bill ;  were  read  a  lint  tine. 

I1ie  Exchequer  Coort  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Uomlag,  t4th  March. 

The  Exclieqaer  Bills  Bill,  Exchequer  Conrt 
Bill,  Pig-Lead  Bill,  Bar-Iron  Bill,  and  Mad- 
houses Bill,  were  read  a  second  time. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  bringing  op  the  Re> 
port  of  the  Scdilioos  Mcetingi  Prevention  Bill 
l>eing  read,  ■  Clause  was  proposed  "  that  ntf 
Public  Meetings  should,  during  the  sittings  of 
Parliament,  or  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Eqnity, 
or  any  of  them  at  Westminster,  l>e  held  for  the 
purpose  of  petitioning,  remonstrating,  or  aay 
political  discussion,  within  the  distance  of  one 
mile  from  Westmimtrr  Hall."  Which  claose 
was  adopted  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Several  other  amendments  were  propMcd 
and  rejected. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday,  24(A  Mnreh. 

The  Irish  Peace  Preservation  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
TWsrfajr,  iSth  March. 

Lord  Sidmonth  moved  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  Seditions  Meeting* 
Bill. 

In  a  long  speeeb  in  oppositkii  to  that  mea- 
snre,  Lono  Ebskikb  said,  be  conceived  that 
the  Affections  of  the  people  were  the  strongest 
and  safest  guarantee  for  the  security  of  any 
Government ;  that  it  was  not  by  the  annual 
votes  of  snppty,  or  by  the  Mutiny  Bill,  that 
tlus  country  was  preserved.  It  was  by  the  love 
of  the  people,  witliont  which  onr  army  wooM 
be  but  a  base  rabble,  and  our  navy  a  nniaaoce. 
Was  it  bccau.ie  our  freedom  went  sometimes 
into  excesses,  that  it  was  now  to  be  restrirted  ? 
It  was  imposiible  to  enjoy  real  fVeedom  without 
some  excess.  As  well  miglit  r«atriction<  be  put 
upon  the  elements — fire,  air,  and  water ;  be- 
cause, though  they  were  admitted  to  be  most 
essential  to  our  existence,  they  sometimes  ex- 
ceeded their  natural  nso.  Indeed,  ou  looking  into 
the  Newspapers  and  perceiving  the  number  of 
accidents  which  bad  lately  happened  by  these 
elements,  he  thought  tliere  wa^as  good  a  ground 
for  restricting  tlicm  as  there  was  for  restricting 
public  liberty.  Those  who  wished  for  such  re- 
strictions might  say  to  6re,  "  Yon  areas  excel- 
lent servant,  while  yon  con6iic  yoorerif  to  our 
kitchens,  but  you  siiall  not  bolt  (roni  Heaven 
and  sacrilegiously  strike  the  spire  of  that  church 
in  which  we  are  assembled  to  address  God  in 
prayer."  To  water  they  might  say,  "  Von  arc 
also  a  good  servant  at  long  as  yon  continue  sub- 
servient to  our  use ;  you  may  descend  in  gentle 
showers  to  refresh  ns,  but  you  slmllnot  pour 
down  in  torrents,  sweepins  away  our  flocks  and 
devastating  our  lands.  Beyond  the  bounds  aC 
our  pleasure  or  n»e  you  shall  not  proceed."  To 
air  they  might  also  address  (henuelves,  and  on 
this  "  chartered  libertine  *  miglit  they  impose 
restrictions.  Ttiey  might  say,  **  Yon,  air,  may 
blow  and  fan  ns  with  yonr  gentle  breeiet,  birt 
yon  shall  not  come  upon  os  in  stortns  and  whirl- 
winds." I'bey  might  thus  tsy  we  shall  have  n<k 
more  lire,  or  air,  or  rain,  than  we  shall  see  fit. 
Yet  it  was  known  that  witliout  these  occasional 
excesses  which  they  would  restrict,  these  ele- 
ments would  be  a  curse  and  not  k  blessing;  that 
wilhont  its  excesses,  air  itself  would  liecomc  a 
stagnant  mass  in  which  human  nature  could  not 
exist. — (Cries  of  Hear,  Hear!)— ll  was  thus 
with  freedom,  «ve  should  not  restrict  it*  prin- 
ciples, as  it  was  by  them  we  existed  a*  a  free 
nation.  Liberty  was  a  blessing  which  we  en- 
joyed by  the  Constitution,  but  if  it  was  attempt- 
ed to  shackle  it,  it  would  he  a  curse,  not  a  bless- 
ing. It  was  not  by  snch  a  measure  as  the 
preaent  Bill  that  the  patience  aad  loyalty  of  a 
people  should  be  rewarded. 

liie  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  the  Noble 
and  Learned  Lord  had  talked  lif  the  dement*^ 
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and  of  baTine  mtrictions  put  npon  them,  aa  if 
titty  were  tnbjecU  of  this  realm,  and  could  be 
bound  by  its  lawt.— (Hmt/  and  a  lan)(h.)— If 
the  Noble  aad  Learned  Lord  conUi  iihow  tlial 
Uicjr  were  to  be  rmtricted  by  aay  clauie,  be 
•hoald  be  most  bappy  to  support  auy  niution 
to  tbat  effect, — (Langbing.)  —  As  to  fire,  he 
woald  not  attempt^  to  say  what  effect  it  bad 
npon  tbe  Constitntion  of 'the  country,  but  this 
be  would  say,  from  experience,  that  if  tbe 
Noble  and  Learned  Lord  coiild  bring  in  aiiy 
danse  into  tbe  present  Bill,  by  which  the  effect 
of  tbe  large  fires  kept  in  tha  House  might  be 
lessened,  be  woidd  be  materially  serving  the 
comlitatioof  of  himself,  (tlie  Lord  Chancellor,) 
and  other  Lords,  who  often  foaod  great  incon- 
▼eoience  from  it  while  sitting  there  in  tbe 
moming.^Lanching.) — As  to  air,  which  the 
Learned  Lord  wooM  also  think  of  restrictiog, 
he  did  not  know  what  eflfect  any  claase  to  that 
purpose  would  have  on  tbat  element,  bnt  ot 
this  he  was  sure,  that  a  most  respectable  Gen- 
tiemanj  the  Clerk  of  tbe  Honse,  wonid  feel 
nnch  indebted  to  his  Noble  and  Learned  Friend, 
if  he  could  restrict  its  current  through  the 
doors  aod  windows  on  several  occasions. — (A 
langh.) — With  regard  to  water,  to  which  the 
Noble  Lord  had  alluded,  he  would  not  sav  any 
thing,  as  he  presumed  their  Lordships  knew 
little  about  that  element,— (Much  Laughing.) — 
But  to  speak  seriously  on  this  subject,  be  did 
not  conceive  that  the  arguments  of  the  Noble 
aod  Learned  Lord  proved  any  thing  at  all  in 
ftvoor  of  the  line  which  be  pursued.  He  would 
admit  tbat  no  nseasare  restrictive  of  tbe  liberty 
which  we  enjoyed  by  tbe  Constitution  should 
ever  be  adopted,  but  on  the  grounds  of  the 
atrirte«t  necessity.  Necessity  then  was  the 
gronnd  on  which  the  present  and  every  other 
rcstrietive  measure  should  be  adopted.  And  if 
lie  snpported  it,  it  was  because  he  conceived, 
that  be  thereby  supported  tbe  rights  of  tho 
Constitntion,  and  the  real  liberty  and  security 
of  tbe  people. 

Thb  MxRQirts  or  Bdcriucham,  in  a  speech 
which  was  bv  far  the  moat  impressive  and  argu- 
mentative of  the  evening,  was  prepared  to  con- 
tend against  hi»  noble  friunds  who  bad  spoken 
before  liim  in  this  debate,  and  against  the  bill, 
that  this  meamre  was  necessary  in  the  present 
circnmstancca  of  the  ctraatry ;  and  that  its  ne- 
cessity pleaded  its  justification.  His  noble 
friends  had  first  denied  tlie  danger,  and  tlien  they 
argued  that,  even  npon  the  admission  of  llie 
danger,  tbe  remedy  w^p  not  appropriate.  He 
differed  with  them  in  both  their  position*.  He 
was  coBvhicad  of  the  danger,  and  lie  believed  the 
remedy  was  calculated  to  meet  tlic  emergency. 
He  had  heard,  that  there  was  no  danger  to 
the  constitntion  from  the  designs  of  those  whose 
operations  this  hill  was  intended  to  restrain ; 
and  that,  became  tbey  were  not  headed  by 
powerful  individuals,  therefore  their  machina- 
tions were  harmless.  This  argument  had  no 
influence  oa  bis  mind,  because  we  could  find 
parallels  is  histmry  of  revolutions  eflirctcd  by 
HMtruments  at  first  a*  iaainificaat  and  con- 
temptible in  appearance  as  the  persons  alhided 
to.  The  French  revolution  was  no  distant  event 
of  this  kind.  It  had  passed  in  onrown  time — 
it  bad  oecorred  at  oar  own  door — it  did  not  now 
agitate  the  world,  bnt  its  memory  was  still  fresh. 
The  edifice  was  reduced  to  ruin,  bnt  the  vestiges 
that  remained  showed  its  original  extent.  We 
remembered  its  All,  and  we  should  never  forget 
the  crime*  and  the  atrocities  on  which  it  w*s 
baill,  or  the  blood  with  which  it  was  cemented. 
On  its  broken  and  disjointed  fragments  we 
might  read  an  awful  lesson  of  prudence  and 
caution ;  and  the  flame  that  Maaed  on  it*  ruined 
tammit  warned  ■*  uot  t*  appnmch  it,  or  to  rear 
a  simifair  •trnctuse.  Bat  h«w  wa*  this  great  and 
di*a*tiroii*  rcrotatioo  btgmi  Wm  it  Mgun  bj 


mighty  armies?  Was  the  first  step  taken  by 
great  generals?  Were  powerful  nobles  at  tlie 
head  of  the  first  insurrectionary  movements? 
(//eer)  No :  it  was  bronght  about  liy  the  lowest 
of  the  people,  by  the  effort*  of  the  vile  and  the 
worthless  from  the  most  degraded  ranks  of 
society.  {Hear)  Distress  was  the  pretence,  the 
motive,  and  tbe  inttrnment.  It  vra*  brought 
about  by  general  anffering.  It  wa*  bronght 
about  under  colour  of  necessary  change,  and 
satntary  reform.  The  moment  tlie  principle  of 
reform  was  established,  the  moment  that  govern- 
ment was  vilified,  the  moment  the  laws  lost  their 
authority,  the  danger  began.  Leaders  were 
found  to  head  the  disaffected,  and  the  mOst 
powerful  joined  the  most  contemptible  in  over- 
turning those  institntioiM  which,  by  their  com- 
mand of  so  much  physical  force,  tliey  saw  them- 
selves able  to  do.  ( Hear,  hear.)  It  bad  been  said, 
and  *aid  with  tmth,  that  the  space  was  short 
between  the  dethronement  and  the  death  of  a 
Monarch.  With  a  little  modification,  the 
maxim  might  be  applied  to  a  govemmeot  or  a 
coastitotion.  Allow  it  to  be  stript  of  all  respect 
in  the  eye*  of  the  people — allow  it  to  be  vilified 
and  degraded  at  public  meetings,  and  it  will 
soon  lose  its  energy,  and  with  its  energy  tbe 
power  of  prolonging  its  own  dnratten,  or  secur- 
ing public  liberty.  (Htmr,  hear.)  The  effort*  of 
the  iasixaificaat  prepared  the  way  for  tbe  at- 
tacks of  tbe  powerful ,  as  the  pioneers  of  an 
army  nndermincd  a  fortress  before  the  soldiers 
advanced  to  tbe  assault.  When  he  saw  small 
pnrposes  attempted  to  be  brought  about  by  great 
means,  bis  suspicion  was  excited— when  he  saw 
now  the  same  combinatioiu  as  in  1794 — when 
he  saw  tbe  same  means  wielded  by  the  same 
hands  (Jtear)  when  he  saw  tbe  same  Inslmments 
at  work — when  be  saw  the  same  principles 
promnlgaled,  tbe  same  doctrine*  advocated 
with  imdiminished  energy — when  he  saw  the 
same  system  of  conduct  begun,  the  same  rally- 
ing signs  used,  the  same  banners  of  rebellion 
disphiyed  as  oa  that  occasion — when  be  saw 
religion  as  openly  scoffed  at,  as  in  1794'— when 
he  saw  all  these  symptoms,  he  could  not  disguise 
from  himself  that  the  evil  was  the  same  now  as 
then :  and  that  a  similar  remedy  ought  to  be 
applied.    (Mrar,  Aear). 

Tbe  honse  divided  on  th;  question  that  tbe 
bill  do  pass,  when  the  numbers  were. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tutuday,  ibtk  Uurch,  1817. 
Petitions  from  Willingham  praying  for  eco- 
nomy. Parliamentary  Kefiirm,  and  KeKef  from 
Tithes  and  Poor  Rates ;  and  from  Cardigan  pray- 
ing for  relief  from  the  present  heavy  duties  on 
Coal  and  Culm,  were  read,  and  ordered  to  lie 
an  the  table. 

Petitions  trom  the  minister,  churchwarden*, 
and  other  inhjbilants  of  the  Parish  of  Madeley, 
iu  the  county  of  Salop,  from  Dawlry  in  the  same 
county,  and  from  Sndbniy  in  Suffolk,  praying 
for  relief  from  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  Poor 
Laws,  were  severally  read  and  ordered  to 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  upon  Poor  Laws. 
A  bill  wa*  broni^ht  in  for  enabling  Naval 
Officers  to  draw  tlieir  Pay,  which  was  read  a  first 
time. 

HOUSE  OP  LORDS. 
Wtdnmda^  i6lk  Uarth.  1817. 
The  Gvebequer  Bilb  Bill,  tbe  Navy  Stores 
BilU,  and  the  Bar  Iron  Exportation  Bill,  were 
read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

HOUSE  OP  COMMOtHS. 

tTtdnniag,    tSlh  Mtrth,  1817. 

Petition*  from  Woodbridge  ft*  relief  firsai 

the  Poor  Laws,  and  from  TboauM  Maltby  of 

Ilackney,  complaiylng  of  Uw  improper  way  in 


which  Canal  Pro|vrty  was  rated  to  tlie  snpport 
of  the  Poor,  were  read  and  ordered  to  be  re. 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Poor  Law*. 

Petition*  from  the  Merclianl*  of  London, 
trading  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  praying 
that  the  duties  on  Cape  Wine  might  oe  reduced, 
and  from  Joseph  Scraggs,  a  botcher  in  St. 
Jamex's  Market,  camplaining  of  injuries  he  had 
received  nnderthe  New  Street  Act,- were  read 
and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  Lift  Annuity  Amendment  Act,  as  far  a* 
relates  to  the  Commitsionen  for  redeeming  the 
NatiooalDebt,  wa*  read  a  first  and  second  time. 

The  Bill  to  enable  Naval  Officer*  to  draw 
their  Pay,  wa*  read  a  second  lime. 

The  Cochineal  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed, 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
7%»-sd*f,  UarA  X7,  1817. 

The  Cochineal  Bill  and  Naval  Officers  Pay 
Bill  were  read  a  first  time. 

The  F.x  chequer  Conrt  Proceedings  Bill  was 
read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thwtday^  Uarth  27, 1817. 

Petititfns  from  Kilwinning,  Stevenston,  SaU 
coats  in  Ayr,  and  South  Queens-Arry  for  Re> 
form ;  from  the  Solicitors  aad  Attornies  of  Ply. 
mouth  and  Plymouth  Dock  for  a  repeal  of  the 
AcU  of  Itie  44th  and  46th  of  the  King ;  from  the 
Ribband  Weavers  of  Coventry  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Ilonsc ;  and  from  60  or  70  pnblirant 
in  the  parish  of  Wigan,  for  a  repeal  of  the  addi> 
tional  duty  on  Licences,  were  aevcrally  read  and 
ordered  to  he  on  the  table. 

A  petition  from  the  Coffee-house  Keepers  in 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  for  the 
protection  of  the  Honiie,  was  read  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Police  Laws. 

A  petition  from  Bilston  in  Staffordshire,  fijr 
reliet  under  the  Poor  Laws,  wa«  read  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Poor  Laws. 

A  Bill  to  amend  snch  part  of  tlm  Bankmpt 
Laws  as  related  to  granting  the  Bankrupt's  Cer. 
tifirate ;  and  a  Bill  to  empower  ecclesiastical 
and  otlier  persons  to  grant  Leases  of  Tithes, 
were  read  a  first  time. 

The  Ijind  Revenue  Bill,  the  Irish  Arms  Re- 
gistry Kill,  the  Irish  Peace  Preservation  Bill, 
and  uie  Navy  Officers  Pay  Bill,  were  severally 
read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


POLITICS. 

Tlie  observation!) induced  bjthe  politi- 
cal article  in  our  last  Number,  the  sappo- 
sition  llial  there  may  becveu  in  England 
men  mean  enough  to  deprecate  the  most 
G;pnerous  treatment  of  the  most  inveterate 
foe,  and  the  dread  that  men  mean 
enough  to  feel  thus,  might  also  be  ma- 
lignant enough  to  a-tcribe  to  us  a  spirit 
of  party,  induces  us  in  the  present  Nuqi- 
ber  to  enter  into  the  following  serious 
discussion  and  solemn  declaration  of  the 
perfect  inde|)cndcnce  of  our  political 
principles. — We  are  the  more  ready  to 
enter  into  this  question,  that  no  interest- 
ing event  has  occurred  during  the  week 
to  demand  our  attention,  and  that  on  so 
important  a  subject  we  cannot  too  early 
satisfy  every  frienil  of  the  existing  con- 
stitution, tbe  internal  peace,  the  external 
power,  the  political  »uprcmacy  of  our 
countiy. 

In  political  party,  as  in  society  ui  ge- 
neral, each  individual  commonly   sacri- 
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fices  some  cotisideratioos  to  obtain  others 
of  higher  advantage.  If,  with  this  view, 
there  be  between  the  members  some- 
thing more  than  an  implied  relationship — 
if  there  exist  an  actual  and  definite  bond, 
no  circumstance  can  authorize  defection. 
This,  however,  is  not  generally  the  case, 
and  indeed  cannot  be  the  case,  in  any 
rational  political  party. 

Politics  is  a  question  of  knowledge  or 
ignorance,  and  of  the  action  which  re- 
sults from  such  opinion,  respecting  pub- 
lic affairs.  To  engage,  then,  ever  to  ad- 
here to  tlie  same  party,  would  be  to  en- 
gage to  think  always  in  one  wmy,  and  to 
know  no  more  at  a  future  period  than  we 
know  at  present :  or  it  would  be  to  sup- 
port one  line  of  conduct,  whether  our 
judgment  approved  it  or  not  :^-it  would 
in  truth,  be  merely  to  engage  in  a  con- 
nected but  blind  struggle  for  power. 
Into  this,  accordingly,  has  political  party 
almost  always  degenerated. 

It  may  be  replied,  that  party  implies 
no  agreement  to  think  m  the  same  way, 
nor  any  rejection  of  farther  knowledge ; 
but  an  agreement,  on  the  contrary,  to 
change  opinion  consentaneously.  An 
agreement,  however,  to  change,  while 
neither  the  nature  nor  the  object  of  such 
change  can  be  foreseen,  is  absurd .  Party 
commits,  therefor*,  the  error  either  of 
rejecting  or  of  antiripating  knowledge; 
and  as  the  former  is  criminal  while  the 
latter  is  absurd,  it  is  again  obvious  that 
it  must  become  merely  a  blind  struggle  for 
power. 

Of  party,  the  best  members  never  see 
tliis ;  and  are  imposed  on :  the  worst  see 
it;  and  impose.  Hence  it  is  that  staunch 
aud  obstinate  party  has  been  as  little  re- 
spected as  successful  change;  and 
a  knowledge  of  this  has  generally  made 
artful  politicians  change  sides  with  as 
little  principle  as  reluctance. 

Having  tried  the  value  of  party  by  its 
nature,  let  it  next  be  considered  in  its 
object. 

Party,  as  in  some  measure  already  ap- 
pears, may  have  two  objects — public 
good,  or  individual  power.  Is  good  the 
object? — it  has  its  origin  in  knowledge. 
Is  power  the  object? — then  "  knowledge 
is  power"  Thus  are  we  compelled  to 
recur  to  this  primary  consideration. 

Now  political  knowledge  is  the  result 
of  experience  in  ever  var,Ying  human 
affairs :  it  is  modified  and  differs  in  every 
individual  case :  and  it  cannot  be  the 
prerogative  or  property  of  any  party. 
Politics  is,  in  fact,  the  science  of  ever 
varying  circumstances.  If,  then,  both 
public  good  and  individual  puwer  depend 
on  knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  be 
infinitely  vanable,  then  invariable  party 
i«  the  contempt  of  knowledge,  the  neglect 
of  good,  and  the  ignis  fatuus-— the  mock- 


ery  of  power :  it  is  an  association  equally 
blind  to  virtue  and  to  rank  in  the  state, 
aud  therefore  as  criminal  as  it  is  ab- 
surd. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  just  political  con 
duct  be  dependent  on  the  extent  of  know- 
ledge, it  must  vary  with  the  acqubition 
of  knowledge.  The  question,  then, 
should  ever  be,  with  what  party  is  the 
greatest  sum  of  public  good  to  be  effect- 
ed ?  To  that  party,  the  good  man,  for 
the  time  being,  must  belong. 

Now,  in  certain  political  parties,  no 
useful  aim  can  be  attained ;  because  the 
acquisition  or  the  retention  of  power  be- 
ing their  object,  all  their  propositions  are 
instantly  recognized  as  its  means,  and 
their  abstract  good  is  contemned  in  con- 
sequence of  their  particular  interest. 
Public  measures,  then,  which  might  have 
been  successful  in  less  partial  hands,  are 
only  injured  by  their  agency. — Does  wis- 
dom sanction  alliance  with  such  a  party  7 
No  :  '  wisdom  and  prudence  dictate  union 
with  that  party  with  which  most  good 
can  be  effected— union  as  intimate  as  the 
case  can  require,  and  as  permanent  as 
the  reaUzation  of  benefit. 

Here,  however  obvious,  I  must  remark 
that  any  degree  of  benefit  is  better  than 
none;  and  the  virtuous  man  will  not 
reject  the  smallest  quantity,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  whatever  party  it  may  be  se- 
cured. It  may  be  said  that  more  may 
ultimately  be  obtained  with  another 
party.  But  no  wise  man  will  reject  a 
certain  for  a  contingent  benefit  in  a  per- 
sonal case ;  and  no  legislator  has  a  right 
to  do  so  in  a  public  one.  It  may  be 
said,  that  the  party  with  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  time  being  to  unite,-  is  a 
bad  one :  but  it  is  godlike  to  wrest  good 
from  the  very  bosom  of  ill. 

Under  such  circumstances,  then,  the 
legblator  has  not  even  a  right  to  refuse 
to  change  sides.  Shall  a  claim  to  in- 
dependence prevent  him  ? — he  owes  even 
his  life  to  the  public  good.  Shall  the 
ridicule  of  opponents  T — the  open  and 
generous  assigomeut  of  a  reason  is  un- 
susceptible of  ridicule.  History  will 
judge  the  legislator  from  the  measures  to 
which  be  has  contributed  ;  not  from  the 
men  with  whom  he  may  have  been  con- 
nected. 

He  then,  on  the  one  hand,  who  with  a 
wise  and  constitutional  opposition  might 
operate  the  salvation  of  his  country,  or 
he  on  the  other  hand  whose  family,  for- 
tune aud  talents,  might,  with  administra- 
tion, enable  him  to  modify  bad  measures — 
to  accelerate  the  progress  and  eniiance  the 
value  of  good  ones,  and  to  increase  the 
sum  of  public  benefit,  abandons  his 
country's  cause  when  he  udites  himself 
with  any  party  in  which  he  cannot  revise 
these  blessings.  '  Thus  far  he  seems  to 


act  unjustly.  But  this  is  not  all :  he 
would  seem  even  to  act  absurdly ;  for 
he  neglects  at  once  his  country's  and 
his  own  interest  to  obtain — solely  to 
obtain  power  for  a  party  which,  uninten- 
tionally or  not,  must  thus  be,  in  effect, 
the  enemy  of  both. 

And  who  constitute  die  parties  for 
which  such  sacrifices  are  made  1  Do  they 
not  always  contain  some  men  who  have 
little  to  lose  and  much  to  gain?  Are 
not  these  generally  the  most  active  and 
the  most  vociferous  ?  Do  they  not  re- 
joice in  the  countenance,  and  depend  on 
the  support,  of  members  of  more  distin- 
guished fortune  and  nobler  family  ?  Do 
they  not  with  least  principle  make  terms 
for  themselves  1  In  fine,  does  not  almost 
all  party  contain  a  sharp,  grasping,  and 
audacious  vnlear,  who  impose ;  and  an 
unsuspecting,  ingenuous,  and  honorable 
class,  who  are  imposed  upon  I 

The  respectful  deference,  then,  the 
profound  reverence  which,  notwith- 
standing some  errors  in  its  construc- 
tion, we  feel  for  the  Parliament  of  out 
country,  is  founded  on  no  consideration 
which  has  a  dependence  on  party,  but 
on  those  attributes  which  it  still  retains 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  party— ^b- 
passionate  enquiry,  rational  determin- 
ation, firm  perseverance  and  entire  de- 
votion to  the  state.  These  sublime  at- 
tributes render  the  Parliament  of  Britain 
a  Uving  Areopagus,  whence  no  law  is  ne- 
cessary, as  in  ancient  Greece,  to  exclude 
eloquence,  or  the  passions,  or  the  light 
which  might  illustrate  them.  There,  as 
all  is  free,  eloquence  may  intrude  and  may 
amuse  for  a  moment;  reason  only  can 
leave  an  impression  :  there  the  passions 
may  burst  in  and  surprise ;  truth  only 
can  permanently  triumph. 

In  the  spirit,  then,  of  this  great  legis- 
lative body,  it  is  in  our  political  discus- 
sions our  sincerest  wish  to  rise  high  above 
all  the  seductions  of  party,  and  our  proud- 
est hope  to  discover  and  establbh  the 
truth.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  our 
opinions  in  the  difficult  and  delicate 
questions  of  political  science,  we  trust 
tliat  after  tbis  serious  discussion  and  so- 
lemn declaration  of  our  principles,  no 
one  will  dare  to  accuse  us  of  the  spirit 
of  party. 

On  that  portion  of  our  last  political 
article  which  referred  to  China,  it  has 
been  observed,  that  it  was  more  inge- 
nious, or  plausible,  or  soma  such  thing, 
than  it  was  well  founded  in  political  sci- 
ence. We  should  assuredly  consider  the 
ascription  to  us,  however  unlimited,  of 
the  qualities  connected  with  the  former 
epithets,  as  very  poor  compensation  for 
the  deficiencT  implied  by  the  latter.  But, 
in  support  or  our  foitaer  opinion,  that  a 
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British  invasion  of  the  Cbiaese  empire 
was  seriously  contemplated— in  support 
.  of  that  opinion,  fouuded  on  the  political 
expediency  of  the  measure,  on  the  jeal* 
ousy  which  the  Chinese  feel  of  our  con- 
tiuest  of  Nepaul  facilttating  our  march 
into  the  heart  of  that  country,  on  the 
high  tone  which  our  ambassador  is  said 
to  have  employed,  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Alcesl^  and  on  the  daily  attendance  of 
Lord  Exmouth  at  the  Admiralty  (so  ridi- 
culously explained  as  referring  to  .some 
petty  piracies  in  the  Mediterranean  dis- 
avowed by  all  the  Moorish  states  I) — in 
support  of  that  opinion,  we  have  now 
some  remarkable  and  striking  circum- 
stances to  adduce.  Since  ouc  last  pub- 
lication, the  daily  papers,  without  know- 
ing what  to  make  of  it,  or  attempting  to 
draw  from  it  any  conclusion,  have  in- 
serted the  following  extract  of  a  Letter 
from  Calcutta,  dated  15th  October: 

"  Great  alarm  has  been  occasioned  by 
information  said  to  be  received,  that  the 
Archduke  Constantine  has  entered  Persia 
at  the  head  of  100,000  Russians.  The 
ostensible  motive  is  to  acquire  possession 
of  their  ancient  province  of  Georgia — a 
project  for  which  only  3  or  4000  men 
would  be  necessary."  Not  only  has  no 
conclusion  been  drawn  from  this  remark- 
able statement  (which,  as  this  is  the  most 
practicable  Hue  of  march  towards  India, 
amply  corroborates  our  opinion,)  but  the 
correctness  of  the  statement  itself  has 
been  questioned.  In  confirmation  of  its 
accuracy,  however,  and  in  final  vindica- 
tion of  our  judgment  on  this  important 
topic,  we  have  only  further  to  quote  the 
following  article,  dated  St.  Pctersburgh, 
Feb.  26th,  from  the  Gazette  de  France 
of  the  23d  March,  received  yesterday  : 
"  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  army,  the 
troops  which  form  the- corps  under  Field 
Marshal  Barclay  de  Tolly  will '  set  out 
again  for  the  Dnieper.  Those  which  arc 
under  the  orders  of  General  the  Count  de 
Bennigsen  ^1  be  cantoned  on  the 
Dneister  I— The  Count  de  Yermoloff  has 
left  Teflis,  to  repair  to  the  Court  of  Pcr- 
»ia." — ^That  this  corroborated  movement 
of  the  Russian  armies  is  either  intended 
as  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  China,  in- 
duced by  our  conquest  of  Nepaul,  or 
that  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
aod  of  the  Archduke  Nicholas  to  £ng- 
luid,  had  Persia,  rather  than  mere  cu- 
noaity,  for  its  motive,  we  are  perfectly 
satisfied. 
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BRITISH  GENTLEMBN !  I ! 

TV  SadtaM— n«  Es^aUtm—Tht  U$^  Mett. 

In  itte  higher  circles,  a  Ru£San  is  one 

of  the  many  mushraom  productions  which 

the  sun  tt  prosperity  brings  into  lift.    Stout 


in  geueral  is  his  appearance ;  but  dame  Na- 
ture has  done  little  tor  him,  and  Fortune  has 
spoilt  even  that  little.  To  resemble  his  groom 
and  his  coachman  is  his  highest  ambition ; 
he  is  a  perfect  horseman,  a  perfect  whip, 
but  takes  care  never  to  be — a  perfect  gentle- 
man. — (lis  library  consists  of  the  Racio);  and 
Newgate  Calendars,  the  last  Sy stent  of  Far- 
riery, a  table  of  odds  at  betting,  and  the 
Complete  Sportsman.  His  dressing-room 
resembles  a  cobler's  shop,  being  filled  with 
boots  and  shoes  of  all  textures,  'for(ps,  and 
dimensions.  Shooting  jackets,  racing  ditto, 
box  coats,  and  ^t«  of  under  waistcoats,  with 
scores  of  leather  breeches,  swell  his  wardrobe 
and  his  bills  to  an  immense  extent. — His  ac 
complishmenls  are  spouting,  SHcaring,  mil- 
Ung,  driving,  and  greeking.  t^is  comnaaioiis 
are  does,  horses,  figeont,  and  rooki.  He 
takes  the  ribbands  in  his  hand — mounts  his 
box — miuU  by  his  side — "  all  right"— drives 
his  txttil  with  four  fiery  tits— cuts  out  a  JuAnn^ 
Raw— lolls  his  tongue  out  at  him — and,  it 
he  don't  break  his  neck,  gets  home  safe  after 
his  morning  drive.  He  next  takes  three 
hours  to  dress,  Iiioks  over  his  betting  book — 
how  much  on  the  Derby  f  bow  much  on  a 
match  against  time?  when  his  bill  tu  the  Jew 
is  due?  what  horse  to  be  sent  to  grass?  what 
to  be  put  into  condition  ?  physics  his  dogs, 
damns  bis,  servants — all  right,  quite  primti 
gets  drunk,  staggers  into  the  converMzione, 
quiztet  the  lltemti,  laughs'at  every  body,  and 
every  body  laughs  at  him :  holds  out  one  f  ti- 
ger by  way  of  shaking  handt  with  the  lady  of 
the  bouse,  finds  it  a  bad  concern,  bnishes  in 
a  few  minutes,  calls  in  at  Long's,  takes  some 
imperial  punch,  floors  the  watchman,  and 
sleeps  in  St.  James's  watcb-huuse,  or  the- 
where,  n'importt. 

The  Exquisite  hath  perchance  retained  a 
little  of  what  was  hammered  into  his  Cere- 
brum and  Cerebellum  by  his  private  tutor  at 
the  University;  he  prides  himself  upon  Ikav- 
ing  occupied  a  place  in  the  iluzzards,  and 
even  at  his  amiable  Prince's  table;  he  can 
talk  of  military  manceuvres,  and  of  an  affair 
or  two  in  defenro  of  bis  country  ;  and  he  is 
decorated  with  a  mustachio,  and  may  be, 
with  a  tuft  of  hair  on  liis  under  lip. — Tliough 
the  colour  on  bis  cheek  is  rather  equivocal  as 
to  its  being  genuine,  and  you  may  tcind  him 
at  a  mile  oS*,  yet  so  prominent  a  person  is 
he,  that  you  may  easily  perceive  that  he  was 
not 

"  ——  bom  to  bluib  tanfco. 

And  vote  hit  twectum  on  tli*  dcMit  air." 

lu  honest  English,  he  is  made  up,  but  su 
vrtUfiiished  that  his  appearance  at  the  even- 
ing party  brightens  up  many  an  eye.— His 
composure  of  countenance,  however,  is  such 
as  tu  prove  that  he  is  too  much  a  man  o( 
fashion  to  love  any  thing  ;  and  his  londuct 
is  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  being  al- 
ways ready  to  sacrifice  rerry  one  at  the  slirine 
of  bis  selfish  vanity. — His  dressing-room  and 
other  apartments  are  filled  with  a  rare  collec- 
tion of  pipes  and  snulT-boxes,  for  th«  latter 
of  which  his  Jeweller  will  probably  soon  ap- 
pear ill  the  Gazette ;  and  his  wardrobe  is  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  what  Weston,  Allen,  and 
other  expensive  tradesmen  can  afford  to  give 
credit  for. — His  conversation  is  4grtembly  un- 
intelligible; hcenterstbe  saloon  with  a  self- 
satisfied  air;  and,  if  be  meet  with  the  hus- 
band of  a  noted  beauty  he  gives  him  two  fin- 
gers, which  is  a  sign  well  understood  in  high 


life,  and  when  held  upwards,  puts  one  in 
mind  of  a  beautiful  line  in  Ovid. 

" nora  cre»ccDdo  repmmbftt  comua  Phttbe.** 

The  Useful  Man  is  almost  always  in  black ; 
bis  hair  very  often  powdered ;  or  if  he  con> 
descend  to  owe  to  afriteur  the  appearance  of 
a  fine  head  of  glossy  well  coloureil  hair,  a  pair 
of  spectacles  spoils  the  eflect,  or  he  is  near 
sighted,  and  runs  bis  nose  into  your  face,  and 
is  eternally  taking  up  his  glass  to  bring  bis 
o6;>rr  nearer  to  him.  Sometimes  he  takes 
snuff;  and  talks  prodigiously  of  the  Couti- 
nent.—His  learning  and  his  library  are  not 
circumscribed  ;  and,  from  his  conversation 
much  is  picked  up  which  is  retailed  as  orif 
ginal  at  second  hand.  He  laughs  at  his  pa- 
tron's jokes;  praises  mv  lady's  wit ;  pays  at- 
tention to  the  faded  beauty,  and  tnose  to 
whom  nature  has  dealt  out  comeliness  with 
a  "  stinted  hand ;"  corrects  the  publications 
of  his  friends,  and  is  their  prototype  in  all 
jiterary  matters.  He  is  grave  and  respectful 
in  his  deportment,  and  (lecentin  every  thlog. 
But  the  superlative  excellence  which  he  pos- 
sesses, and  that  which  constitutes  his  cha- 
racteriiitic  utile  is  the  support  which  he  af- 
fords to  bis  patron  and  dependent,  for  they 
are  one  and  the  same  person — namely,  the 
patron  of  his  success,  the  dependent  on  his 
labours.  The  useful  man,  like  troleut,  cornea 
to  his  patron's  aid  in  the  most  multiform 
shapes, — He  is  the  leviewer  of  his  or  her 
publication ;  be  is  the  simple  and  untutpected 
narrator  of  a  wurk  which  he  has  lomeuhere 
seen— uncommonly  novel,  very  iateretting, 
vrjy  original — a  poem  or  pampolet^tAiotiei 
in  reality  by  himself 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Information  lias  jntt  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Major  Pcddie,  before  he  reached  the 
Nii;er,  Lieutenant  Campbell  is  now  the  com- 
mandiiig  officer ;  and,  we  nnden>taDd,  procerded 
to  carry  into  execution  the  orders  received  by 
Major  Feddie. 

I1ie  work  nf  the  Archduke  Charles,  of  whieb 
we  iliall  in  a  few  niiinths  have  a  French  trans- 
lalioD,  ia  intituled  "  Prinriples  of  Streteipci," 
applied  to  the  bitlury  of  1796  in  Germany,  truns* 
lated  from  the  German,  with  critical  nutea,  hy 
General  Baroo  Jomini,  Aid-de-Cainp  to  the  Em. 
pernr  of  Rnstia ;  and  will  form  3  vols,  ib  8vo. 
with  an  atlas  of  It  plarn.  The  first  volnme 
conl»ins  the  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the 
science  of  Generals  in  Cliief,  railed  Stratcnirs ; 
the  two  other  volanics  contain  the  liistory  of  the 
Campaign  of  1796  in  Germany. 

There  wa5  printed  at  Vienna,  in  1813,  a  me> 
trical  translation,  in  modern  Greek,  of  Tar- 
tntTe. 

The  elephant  belonging  to  the  menajterie  of 
the  Jariin  de$  PImtes  died  on  tlie  13th  instant. 
Ita  death  was  occasioned  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 
Thia  animal  hna  been  in  France  for  the  last 
t3  years,  and  it  issnpposed  to  have  bcenabont 
to  years  old.  N.  Cnvier  intends  immediately 
to  dissect  the  body. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Vertet  on  Meeting  after  many  years  absence 
— Lines  for  a  favourite  Air — To  Miu  Ste- 
phens— and  Epigram  signed  it— ore  dtficirnt 
in  poet ital  merit,      ---  -^  -^  j.  ■-  -^ 
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WARDENS  LETTERS. 
Sixth  EditioD,  8to.  boards,  price  10a.  6d. 

LETTERS  written  on  board  H.  M.  S. 
1h«  NORTHUMBERLAND,  and  at  St  HE- 
LENA, io  which  the  rondnct  and  conversatioDB 
of  NAPOLEON  BUONAHAKTE  and  his 
snile,  daring  the  voyage,  and  the  firi>t  month!) 
of  thrir  residence  in  that  island,  are  faithfully 
dcfcribed  and  related  by  W.  Warden,  surgeon 
on  board  the  Northnniberland.  This  edition 
contains  an  article  in  answer  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Quarterly  Review. 

Published  for  the  Anthor  by  R.  Ackermann, 
101,  Strand. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  Imperial 
Quarto,  price  II.  lis.  6d.  the  Fourth  and  last 
part  of 

1,  An  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  of 
the  BATTLE  of  WATERLOO,  LIGNY, 
QUATRE  BRAS,  &c.  written  from  the  first 
Anthority,  and  illustrated  with  all  the  Opfi- 
riAL  Documents,  Private  Commuuications  of 
various  Commandera,  ice. 

By  W.  MUDFORD,  Esq. 
Accompanied  by  a  series  of  splendidly  colonred 
Engravmip,  Plans,  &c.  from  Drawings  taken  on 
tbe  spot,  by  James  Ronse,  Esq. 

In  this  important  nndertaking  no  exertion 
has  been  spared  to  produce  a  memorial  of  tlie 
exploits  of  our  galhnt  countrymen  truly  worthy 
of  them;  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  record, 
which  may  be  consulted  with  conscious  exulta- 
tion— whirh  tlie  future  hislorian,  who  shall 
reronnt  these  immortal  deeds,  may  examine 
with  ronBdence — and  which  the  living,  who  par- 
took of  all  the  toils,  the  dangers,  and  the  glories 
of  them,  may  turn  to  as  the  autlientic  monu- 
ment of  their  own  exploits. 

Hie  Plates  illustrate  not  merely  the  field  of 
battle,  but  all  the  intermediate  conntry  from 
Brussels  to  Charleroi,  proceeding  in  regnlar 
succession;  go  that  the  reader  will,  as  it  were, 
actuallv  walk  over  tbe  ground  which  onr  army 
trod,  from  the  moment  it  qnitted  Brussels  till 
tbe  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought.  They  will 
form  in  a  manner  one  vast  picture,  to  coueate- 
nated  thronebont,  that  what  appears  in  perspec- 
tive  in  the  first  Plate  will  be  represented  in  the 
fvweground  of  the  second,  and  so  through  the 
whole  series. 

To  military  men,  and  especially  to  those  who 
were  in  the  battle,  these  Graphic  Illustrations 
must  be  peculiarly  valuable  and  interesting,  as 
they  will  be  enabled  to  ascertain  almost  the 
v«  ry  spots  where  themselves  stood — where  their 
brave  comrades  were  killed  or  wounded— where 
they  sustained  the  shock  of  the  enemy— where 
they  repelled  his  onset — and  where  at  last  tliey 
so  gloriouKly  eonqnered. 

Orders  receiveil  l>y  Colbnm,  Conduit  Street; 
Egerlon,  Whitehall;  Aekennann,  Strand;  of 
whom  and  all  Booksellers  may  be  bad,  lately 
published. 

Editions  in  French  and  English,  of 

2.  THE  REVOLUTIONS  OF  EM- 
PIRES, 8V0.  12s. 

By  F.  A.  DE  CHATEAUBRUND. 

"  This  is  a  production  of  much  ingenuity,  and 
U  marked  with  tlie  same  cleganre  of  iiiiaginalion 
and  liveliness  of  style  wliicli  have  reconimended 
the  former  prodnctions  of  this  Autbor  to  public 
favor." — Atgiutan  Rtv. 

"  This  work  is  sure  to  command  the  attention 
not  only  of  Statesmen  and  Thilosophers,  but  of 
all  who  feel  interested  in  tiie  welfare  of  the 
community  in  which  they  live.-— Lrt.  Rrf, 

Printed  for  H.  Colbum,  Conduit  Street ; 
Bill  and  Bradfote, 'Edinbnrgh ;  and  John  Com- 
mittg,  DubKn. 


MISS  HOLCROFTS  NEW  NOVEL. 
This  day  is  pnblished,  4  vols.  ISmo.  SSs.  bd«. 
FORTITUDE    and    FRAILTY;    a 
Novel,  inscribed  to  the  revered  memory  of  her 
lamented  father. 

By  FANNY  HOLCROFT. 
London:    Printed    for  W.  Simpkin  and   R. 
Marshall,  Stationer's  Court,  Lndcate  Street. 


silCOND  EDiriON 
This  day  is  pnblished,  5s.  6d.  boards. 
PURITY  of  HEART;  or,  tbe  ANCI- 
ENT COSTUME;   «  Tale,  addressed  to  the 
author  of  Olenanron. 

By  an  Old  Wife  of  Twenty  Years. 

London:  Printed  for  W.  Simpkin  and  R.  Mar- 

ahall.  Stationer's  Court,  Lndgate  Street. 

This  day  is  published,  handsomely  printed  in 
8vo.  price  8s.  bds. 
IDWAL,  •  and    other   portions  of  a 
POEM;  to  which   is   added    ORYPiiiADiBA, 
Carmen  Vcnatorinm  ;  in  Greek  Hexameters. 
By  P.  BAYLEY,  Esq. 
Of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
Printed  by  A.  J.  Valpy,  and  Sold  by  Messrs. 
Sherwood    and   Co.    Paternoster    Row :    Mr. 
Lloyd,   Harley  Sueet;   and   all  other  Book- 
sellers. 


Just  published, 
LOYAL  TRACTS. 
1 .  A  Letter  from  John  Bvli,  to  his  Friend 
AND  Relations,  with  some  hints  to  dele- 
CATBS  ANi>  REFORMERS.    Pricc  id.  or  lOs.  per 
hundred. 

i.  A  Friend  in  Need  is  a  Friend  Indbbd, 
or  no  Land  Hke  Old  England.  Price  Id,  or 
7s.  per  hundred. 

3.  What's  Best  in  Bad  Times,  or  the 
Christian's  Strong-hold.  Price  Jd.  or  14s. 
per  hundred. 

4.  Church  and  King,  or  tbe  Old  Chimes 
better  than  Ringing  Changes.  Price  id. 
or  7*.  per  hundred. 

5.  My  Cottage  is  my  Castle,  or  tbe  Free- 
born Englishman.  Price  id.  or  Sa.  per  hun- 
dred. 

6.  The  True  Cavsb  of  onr  Present  Dis- 
tress, and  its  svrb  Remedy.  l(y  Eusbbius. 
Price  6d. 

Printed  for  L.  B.  Seeley,  169,  Fleet  Street. 


MADAME  DE  GENLIS'  NEW  WORK. 
This  day  i«  published,  U  vols,  ivnio.  8s.  boarils. 
PLACIDE,   or  the  BATTUECAS.  a 
Spanish  Tale,  translated  from   the  French  of 
Madame  de  Genlis. 

By  ALEXANDER  JAMIESON. 

Les  Battn^cas  are  the  inhabitants  of  a  beau- 
tiful valley  in  Spain,  snrronnded  hy  inaccessible 
munntains,  who,  according  to  Moreri  and  otiier 
historians,  lived  for  ages  in  this  a.«yliiin,  withani 
any  knowledge  of,  or  communication  with  the 
rest  of  Spain. 

"  Since  the  siege  of  Rnclirlle,  Maihirae  de 
Genlis  has  produrcd  no  work  that  will  be  read 
with  more  delight  tban  Les  Battii^cas."— Jrar- 
*«(  del  Debmlt. 

London:  Printed  by  W.  Simpkin  nod  R. 
Maisball,  Stationer's  Court,  Ludgate  Street. 


Setond  French  Edition  with  Historical 
and  Biographieal  Notes.  Printed  nnifonnly 
with  the  Journal  de  Clery,  Price  58.  6d. 

MRMOIRFS   PARTICULI1.U.S. 

Par  Madame  DUCHESSE  d'ANGOULEME. 

Printed  for  Henry   Colbnrn,  Public   Library, 

Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square. 

In  tlie  Press. 

FRANCE* 

By  Lady  MORG^VN,  Author  of  O'  Donnbl." 

"  Chaqne  jour  de  ma  vie,  est  nac  feniUe  dans 

mon  livre."— TAemos. 


EASTER  PRESENT. 
Tills  day  is  pnblished,  with  a  fine  Frontispiece 
'   by  Remn^,  5s.  boards. 
FAMILY  ANNALS,  or  the  SISTERS. 

By  MARY  HAYS. 
Author  of  tbe  Brothers,  Female  Biogiapliy, 
Historical  Dialogues  for  Young  Persons,  Hairy 
Clinton,  and  a  Tale  for  Youth,  ice.  dec. 

Loudon:  Printed  for  W.  Simpkin  and  R. 
Marshall,  Statioaer's  (>iort.  Lndote Mreet. 


SCOTT'S  HOUSE  OK  MOURNING. 

This  day  is  published  in  8vo.  price  5i.6d.  sewed, 

THE  HOUSE  OF  MOURNING;  a 

Poem,  with  some  smaller  pieces. 

By  JOHN  SCOTT, 

Aatbor  ofa  Visit  to  Paris,  and  Paris  Ravisited. 

.  Whither  m  he  fuo«,  wbaticcideut 

tiatb  rsipt  him  fron  a>  r'— Pandiie  Retatned. 
London,  printed   for  Taylor  and    Uessey,  9S 
Fleet  Street. 


THE 

CHEAPEST  HISTORY  OF  THE  WARS. 

On  the  first  of  March  was  published  part  I,  price 

is.  to  be  completed  in  nine  monthly  parts. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WARS, 
since  the  French  Revolntioo,  to  the  Settlement 
of  the  Affairs  of  Europe,  after  the  ever  mens- 
rable  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO,  in  1815; 
with  elegant  Portraits  of  the  most  distinguished 
Public  Characters,  and  Plans  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  of  which  a  very  particular  and  inte- 
resting acconnt  will  be  given ;  to  which  will  be 
added,  the  particnian  of  tbe  snccessfiil  attack 
upon  Algiers,  which  terminated  in  the  bunilia- 
tioii  of  the  Dey  of  that  piratical  state,  and  the 
release  of  a  great  number  of  Christians  from  bar. 
barons  slavery.  Compiled  from  official  Doca. 
roenis  and  other  anthentic  sources  of  luforaa. 
tioo  with  strict  Impartiality. 

The  Plates  and  Letter-Press  will  be  mack 
neater  than  the  generality  of  periodical  publica- 
tions, and  considering  tlie  price,  almost  every 
one  will  be  enabled  to  possess  a  History  of  sarh 
eventful  times. 

London  :  published  by  Simpkin  and  Marshall) 
Stationers'  Court ;  and  Sherwood  and  Co.  Pa- 
ternoster Row ;  sold  also  by  T.  Rogenoo,  Man- 
chester, and  by  all  Booksellers. 


GEOCRAPHICAL  PRONUNCIATION. 
Just  pnbltsbed,  printed  uniformly  with  the  .^n. 
tlior's  Dictionary,  price  it.  6d.  in  extra  boards, 
with  red  leather  back. 

THE  GRAMMATICAL  REMEM- 
BRANCGR,  a  brief  but  comprehensive  Eoglisfe 
Grammar  ;  containing  besides  the  usual  matter 
of  a  Grammar,  numerous  Grammatical  Errors 
in  common  conversation,  iie.  with  correctiopi. 
To  which  are  added.  Geographical  Proaoocia- 
tion  ;  or  an  attempt  (o  give  the  pronunciation  of 
Diflirult  Nanips  of  Places,  Domestic  and  Fo- 
reign :  Linipia  Terlinica  ;  -or  peculiar  Tennsin 
llic  Arts  and  Sciences ;  and  Tables  of  Rank  and 
Precedence. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Orthoepy  SiMPti'"."-" 

A  New  Pol  table  Explanatory  Pronouncing 
Engllsli  Dictionary,  price  6s.  6d. 

Sold  by  Mawroan,  and  Harris,  London,  &c 


London  :  Printed  by  A.  J.  Valpy,  Tookes 
Court,  Chancery  Lane ;  Published,  every  Sa- 
turday, by  Henry  C6lbiirn,  (of  the  Fnblie 
Library,  l^onduit  Street,)  and  Sold  Whole**!* 
and  Retail  by  WKSTLtYand  Parish,  at  llie 
Literary  Gazette  Office,  No.  159,  Stmnd, 
where  t>)mmnnications  for  the  Editor,  (Free 
of  Postage),  and  Orders,  (accompanied  by  » 
reference  for  payment  in  i'owo),  are  req"**'^ 
to  be  sent.  It  is  also  supplied  and  seat  Free 
of  PusUge  by  all  oUier  Boekspllers,  St*"** 
ners,  and  Newsmen,  taTownud^t^otO'' 
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PRICE  Is. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 

MODE  OF  DETERMINING  BEICHT8. 

On  Thursday,  March  6,  at  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Hyde 
WoIlastoD  was  read,  describing  a  thermo- 
meter constructed  by  him  for  determining 
the  height  of  mountains  instead  of  the  ba- 
rometer. It  is  well  known  that  the  temper- 
ature at  which  water  boils  diminishes  as  the 
height  of  the  place  increases  at  which  the 
experimeot  is  made,  and  this  diminution 
was  suggested,  first  by  Fahrenheit,  and  af- 
terwards by  Mr.  Cavendish,  as  a  means  of 
determininz  the  height  of  places  above  the 
sea.  Mr.  Wollastoirs  thermometer  is  as 
sensible  as  the  common  mountain  barorneter. 
Every  degree  of  Fahrenheit  on  it  occupies  an 
inch  in  length.  The  thermometer,  together 
with  the  lamp  and  vessel  for  boiling  water, 
when  packed  into  a  case,  weiehs  about  a 
pound  and  a  quarter,  and  is  much  more  por- 
table and  convenient  than  the  common 
mountain  barometer.  It  is  sufliciently  sea- 
sibln  to  point  out  the  difference  in  height  be- 
tween the  floor  and  the  tep  of  a  common 
table.  Mr.  Wollaston  gave  two  trials  with 
it,  compared  with  the  same  heights  measured 
by  General  Roy  by  the  barometer.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  results  did  not  ex- 
ceed two  feet 


FOSSIL  BOVSS  FOUND  AT  PLYMOVTB. 

On  Thursday,  February  27,  a  paper  by  Sir 
Everard  Home,  Bart,  was  read,  givmg  an  ac- 
count of  a  number  of  fossil  bones  of  the  rhi- 
noceros found  in  a  lime-stonc  cavern  near 
Plymouth  by  Mr.  Whitby.  Sir  Joseph 
fienke*  had  requested  Mr.  Whitby,  when  he 
went  to  superintend  the  Breakwater  at  pre- 
sent constructing  at  Plymouth,  to  inspect  all 
the  caverns  that  should  be  met  nrlth  in  the 
lime-stone  rocks  during  the  quarrying,  and 
to  send  him  up  any  fossil  bones  that  might 
be  found.  The  fossil  bones  described  in  this 
paper  occurred  in  a  cavern  in  a  lime-stone 
rock  on  the  south  side  of  the  Catwater.  Tliis 
lime-stone  is  decidedly  transition.  The  cavern 
was  found  after  they  had  quarried  J60  feel 
into  the  solid  rock.  It  was  45  feet  long,  and 
filled  with  day,  and  had  no  communication 
whatever  with  the  external  surface.  The 
bones  were  remarkably  perfect  specimens. 
They  were  all  decidedly  bones  of  the  rhino- 
ceros; but  they  belonged  to  three  different 
animals.  They  consisted  of  teeth,  bones  pf 
the  spine,  of  the  scapula,  of  the  fore  legs, 
and  of  the  metatarsal  bunes  of  the  hind  legs. 
They  were  compared  by  Sir  Everard  with  the 
bones  of  the  skeleton  of  a  rhiuoceros  in  the 

Sossession  of  Mr.  Brookes,  which  is  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  largest  of  the  spe- 
cies ever  seen  in  England.  The  fossil  bones 
were  mostly  of  a  larger  size,  though  some  of 
them  belonged  to  a  smaller  animal. 

STRENGTH  OF  LIGNEOUS  FIBRE. 

From  the  experiments  on  the  strength  of 
dinerent  kinds  of  wood,  made  by  Colonel 


Beaufoy,  the  pitch  pine  appears  the  strongest 
wood;  next  to  that  the  English  oak  with 
straight  and  even  fibres ;  then  the  English 
oak .  irregular  and  cross  grained ;  fourthly, 
the  Riga  fir;  and  fifthlv,  the  Dantzic  oak.  If 
the  strength  of  the  pitch  pine  be  called  1000, 
the  strength  of  the  English  oak  will  be,  from 
the  mean  of  two  experiments,  933.  Of  the 
Riza  fir,  783.  Of  the  Dsntzic  oak,  663. 
Call  the  mean  strength  of  the  English  oak 
1000;  the  .strength  uf  the  Riga  fir  will  be 
846  ;  but  the  weight  of  the  Riga  fir  is  to  that 
of  the  English  oak  as  659  to  1000.  There- 
fore the  decrease  of  weight  being  in  greater 
proportion  than  the  increase  of  strength, 
proves  that  in  dry  places  it  is  better  to  use 
fir  beams  than  oak,  independently  of  the 
saving  of  expense. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS. 


MEDICINE. 

Paris,  March  14. — News  has  been  re- 
ceived that  Dr.  Valli,  who  had  happily  passed 
through  his  experiments  on  the  plague  in  the 
Levant,  and  who  had  gone  to  America  to 
contend  with  the  yellow  fever,  having  gone 
into  a  village  where  this  dreadful  contagion 
prevailed,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  syste- 
matic opinion  which  made  him  deny  its  ex- 
istence. 

THE  PRETENDED  ART  OF  SOMNAMBULISM. 

Tt  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  GazeHe. 
However  the  friends  of  science  may  have 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  daily  increasing  dif- 
fusion of  useful  knowledge,  it  cannot  hut  ex- 
cite in  an  equal  degree  our  surprise  and  regret 
to  see  so  evident  a  tendency  in  the  present 
age  towards  a  relapse  into  a  childish  credu- 
lity, almost  too  ridiculous  to  inspire  pity,  and 
too  contemptible  even  to  merit  the  name  of 
superstition.  You  perceive  that  I  do  not  here 
allude  to  the  more  serious  circumstances  of 
the  revival  of  the  Inquisition,  the  r^esta- 
biishment  of  the  Jesuits,  the  anathemas  de- 
nounced against  the  diffusion  of  the  Bible, 
and  other  glaring  proofs  of  the  unabated  in- 
tolerance and  unsubdued  insolence  of  the 
Roman  Church.  I  speak  of  the  attention 
paid  .to  the  revived  absurdities  of  animal 
magnetism,  mesmerism,  and  somnambulism, 
of  the  prophesying  peasants  of  Germany  and 
other  "  signs  of  the  times,"  differing  from 
each  other  only  in  degrees  of  absurdity.  A; 
an  illustration  and  justification  of  these  re- 
marks, I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the 
following  article. 

The  city  of  Mentz  has  within  its  walls  a 
physician,  who  with  the  most  sturdy  fsitb, 
repeats  the  experiments  on  somnaoibulism, 
described  by  Dr.  Pet^lin  of  L^ons. 

The  following  are  some  details  of  one  of 
these  experiments,  which  will  show  how  far 
human  extravagance  may  proceed  without 
getting  to  Bedlam. 

A  lady  of  Mentz  returning  from  a  ball, 
quarrels  with  her  husband  and  falls  into  con- 
vulsions.   They  send  for  Dr.  Renard,  who 


finds  her  in  a  complete  fainting  fit:  he  hal- 
loos  in  her  ears;  she  does  not  hedT:  he 
passes  a  lighted  taper  before  her  eyes ;  the 
pupil  does  not  contract.  Lastly,  he  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  prick  her  flesh  with  needles; 
she  is  insensible  to  all  this. 

Or.  Renard  has  then  no  longer  any  doubt 
but  that  all  the  sensibility  of  this  lady  has 
taken  refuge  in  the  stomach,  which,  arcord- 
ing  to  the  Mlievers,  is  the  seat  of  intelligence, 
the  universal  sense.  It  is  therefore  to  the 
stomach  that  he  applies:  he  stoops,  and 
without  speaking  very  loudly,  puts  several 
questions  to  this  stomach,  to  which  the  lady 
replies  admirably.  The  miracle  being  thus 
produced,  nothing  remains  but  to  find  wit- 
nesses who  by  their  character  may  command 
confidence,  and  cause  the  truth  of  the  fact 
to  triumph.  Three  neighbours  are  called  in : 
it  is  remarkable  that  one  of  them  was  a 
drawer  of  teeth. 

Dr.  Renard  re-commences  his  experi- 
ments :  they  still  succeed.  Only  the  patient 
now  answers  only  by  signs  and  with  the  left 
hand  to  the  questions  which  are  put  to  her. 
Tlie  Doctor  does  not  stop  here :  be  forms  a 
chain  of  several  persons,  the  first  of  whom 
places  his  finger  on  the  wonderful  stomach. 
He  begins,  with  the  finger  of  the  last  penion 
a  little  conversation,  which  is  transmitted 
into  the  stomach  of  the  patient,  whoanswen 
(ttill  hy  tignf  and  with  the  Uf't  hand).  Better 
and  better  still:  he  takes  a  piece  of  pack 
thread  twenty  feet  long;  wets  it;  causes  one 
end  of  it  to  be  held  on  the  epigattrum  of  the 
Smnnambule;  throws  the  other  end  out  of  the 
window  which  he  shuts;  after  which  Dr. 
Renard  goes  down  into  the  court  yard,  takes 
the  pack  thread,  holds  it  to  his  mouth,  and 
addresses  questions  to  it  which  the  patient 
answers  (bi)  tignt  and  Kilh  the  trft  hand).  It 
is  irfTirmed  that  a  German  painter  has  seised 
on  this  happy  moment  to  draw  the  Doctor's 
picture. 

THE    PRETENDED    ART    OF    AMtMAL    MAO- 
METISM. 

True  science  rrqutres  neither  quackery  nor 
puffing:  empiricism  on  the  contrary  cannot 
obtain  even  Us  transient  success  without  the 
aid  of  these  necessary  acolyths.  Struck  with 
the  mysterious  gesticulations  which  ma^ne- 
tizers  employ  to  communicate  to  the  patient 
what  they  term  the  magnetic ^tdd,  Madame 
T set  about  imitating  them,  and  with- 
out any  other  assistance  than  that  of  a  faith* 
ful  memory,  the  succeoded  in  throwing  a 
young  woman  into  a  profound  sleep.  This 
operation  was  performed  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  whose  veracity  cannot  be  called  in 
question.  The  tuhfect  on  whom  these  mag- 
netic ex|ieriments  were  made,  answered  se- 
veral questions  which  were  put  to  her.  Fi- 
nally, Madame  T has  proved  herself  no 

less  skilful  than  the  most  expert  of  her 
order.  Dr.  Faria  was  informed  of  this  cir- 
cumstance. Great  ditappointment  and  con- 
sequently great  irritation  ensued.     To   be 
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equalled  by  a  woman  ppssessing  no  medical 
knowledge,  and  who  had  not  been  previ- 
ously initiated  in  the  mysteries  ofroesmerism 
was  not  to  be  endured.  Madame  T— —  was 
forbidden  to  repeat  such  an  operation,  the 
success  of  which  it  was  alleeed  could  be  at- 
tributed only  to  weakness  of  imagination  in 
the  fnbject.  Tricks  of  this  kind,  it  was 
saidj  might  occasion  violent  convulsions, 
and  even  endanger  her  life.  The  Doctor 
was  not  satisfied  with  this  order,  and  fearing 
that  it  might  be  infringed,  he  took  under  his 
own  care  the  person  who  had  been  put  to 
sleep.  He  made  various  gesticulations, 
which  he  said  would  act  as  a  counter-poi- 
son, and  declared  that  all  future  attempts  to 
repeat  the  operation  would  prove  useless. 
^VlIo  would  have,  supposed  that  the  science 
of  the  celebrated  supporter  of  the-dortrineof- 
>IesBier  consisted  only  in  mumidery,  and 
that  his  preservative  was  nothing)  but  pure 
Imposition?  This  is  however  th^fact.  To 
the  despair  of  all  patentee  magitftizert,  the 
voung  girl  was  put  to  sleep  a  secit^  time  by 

Xfadame  T ;  she  ha!d  no  ic^ivulsions, 

but  shame  ought  to  have  product  them  on 
Dr.  Faria,  whose  enchantments  thus  proved 
powerless.  ________^__ 

OH  THE  DSTECTS  OF  GLiM. 

A  very  curimis  and  useiul  result  from  the 
operations  .of  science  is  promulgated  by  Dr. 
Brewster,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the 
Royal  Society.  After  an  explanation  of  the 
polarization  of  light  by  plates  of  glass,  he 
eay»— "  All  articles  made  of  glasa,  whether 
they  ate  intended  for  scientific  or  domestic 
purposes,  should  be  carefully  examined  by 
-polarized  licht  before  they  are  purchased. 
Any  irregularity  in  the  annealing,  or  any 
imperfections  aiwloeous  to  what  workmen 
call  puu  in  pieces  of  steel,  will  thus  be  ren- 
'derea  visible  to  the  eye,  by  their  action  upon 
light.  The  places  marked  out  by  these  im- 
perfections are  those  where  the  glass  al- 
most always  breaks  when  unequally  heated, 
or  when  exposed  to  a  slight  blow.  Hence 
glass-cutters  would  fiud  it  of  advantage  to 
submit  the  glass  to  this  examination  before 
it  undergoes  the  operations  of  grinding  and 
polishing. 


POLITE  LITERATURE. 


OH  THE  MATURE  VS    LOKD    BTKOs'S  POETItY. 

Sir,  BbfoRB  I  enter  upon  a  critical 
examination  of  other  poets,  I  shall  devote 
another  paper  to  Lord  Byron,  as  I  have 
not  yet  exhausted  the  subject.  His  best 
works,  in  my  (pinion,  are  his  Corsair 
and  his  Lara,  ■  because  they  comprise 
more  strength  of  conception,  and,  at 
times,  more  correctnevs  of  language,  than 
any  of  the  rest.  Tliey  prove,  too,  that 
the  heroic  couplet  is  this  author's  forte ; 
and  as  it  is  also  the  metre,  in  which 
weak  writers  are  sure  to  fail,  his  success 
must  at  least  exclude  him  from  that 
class.  And  yet,  I  can  scarcely  say,  that 
even  in  these  works,  he  shews  himself  a 
whit  more  correct  than  the  "  slovenly 
Dryden."     His    "  ten  low    words    oit 


creep  in  one  dull  line,"  and  sometimes  in 
four  lines  together.     There  is  likewise  a 
fault  very  frequent  in  his  narrative— the 
change  of  tense  from  the  past  to  the  pre- 
sent.    I  have  a  passage  before  me  where 
there   are   five  changes  in  eleven  Unes; 
the  following  is  a  shorter  instance. 
— — "  Thry  i^xtd  him  each  a  torch, 
KndJIre  the  dome  from  minaret  to  porch, 
A  stem  deligBt  wom  fixed  iu  Concad'a  eye," 

Corsair. 

Another  ungraceful  mode  of  diction  his 
Lordship  possesses  in  common  with  al- 
most all  our  writers,  particularly  of  prose. 
It  is  the  too  frequent  recurreBce  of  the 
saiae  prepositions,  where  they  are  not 
used  ia  corresponding  members  of  a  sen- 
tence. I  shall  esplain  my  meaning  better 
by  am  example — 

"  Twere  ywim  to  paint  to  what  his  feeUags  grew." 

CsasMR. 

Here  tlie  first  to  marks  the  infinitive 
mood,  and  the  second  the  dative  case. 
In  a  laogua^  like  our  own,  where 
terminations  are  so  seldom  allowed,  those 
feeble  substitutes,  to,  with,  by,  from,  &c. 
should,  at  least,  be  prevented,  as  fiir  as 
possible,  from  acting  different  parts  in 
tbc  same  line. 

I  could  mention  innumerable  instances 
where  other  inattentions  to  composition 
either  obsure  or  deface  his  poetry.  Il- 
legitimate rhymes,  such  as  tent  and 
intinauent — hrcw  and  rhw — iring  and 
banqtulting — besides  the  recurrence  of 
Uie  same  Aymc  at  the  distance  of  only 
one  or  two  couplets.  To  the  same  cause, 
I  am  sure,  may  be  attributed  several  re- 
dundancies, such  as  "  bowt  his  bent 
head," — for  if  it  be  bowed,  it  must  be 
bent  —  several  absurdities,  such  as  — 
"  in  iof  smoo^nesi  Jlowed — for  ice  can- 
not be  said  to  flow — and  several  mean 
phrases,  such  as,  "  that  fair  »kt,"  and 
"  what  «■/«  thee  r 

The  licence  of  using  long  syllables, 
where  the  measure  does  not  admit  of 
them,  is  very  tempting  to  a  hasty  writer, 
and  accordingly  Lord  Byron  indulges  in 
it  beyond  all  reason.    For  instance, 

"  Tlie  accents  hb  scarce  noviDg^ab  lips  spoke." 
"  But  like  that  cotd  ■«»  it  stood  still." 
"  And  dnH  the  film  along  bis  din  tgt  grew." 

such  awkward  accentuations  always  give 
an  idea  either  of  a  forced  style  or  of 
metrical  inability. 

Again,  what  can  be  more  ungably 
than  such  a  line  atf  thisi 

"  In  sooth — its  tmtb  most  others  me." 

and  one  would  think  if  the  author  bad 
ever  read  the  following  line  twice : 

"  AH  that  can  ige  or  ««*««  ddigbt." 
his  ear  must  have  taught  him,  that  had 
he  written  it  thus, 

<*  All  that  can  aenss  or  eye  delight," 


he  would  have  prevented  the  feeble 
effect  of  the  open  vowels,  and  have  also 
added  to  the  meIo<ly  by  the  contiguous 
repetition  of  the  vowel  i.  For  one  great 
charm  of  harmonious  ventiflcatioB  arises 
from  alliteration  by  vowels.  It  has  in- 
fiuilely  more  delicacy  and  grace  than 
alliteration  by  consonants.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  any  writer  of  criticism  has 
ever  alladed  to  it,  but  tiH  those  who  are 
remarkable  for  harmony  have  practised 
it.  It  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  Vireil's 
music ;  and  since  I  have  mentioned  him, 
I  will  instance  a  line  which  shows  bow 
much  he  felt  its  elegance, 

"  DamoBis  nuiam  dicMSw  tt  Alpbesiboti." 
Had  he  transposed  it,  as  the  metre  would 
have  permitted,  thus, 

"  Diconus  masam  Damonis  et  AIphesibo<i,'' 
the  melody  would  have  been  lost.     Such 
transposition,  too,  would  have  accorded 
better  with  a  former  line,  of  which  that 
quoted  is  almost  a  repetition,  namely, 

"  Pastomm  mosam  DammtU  et  Alphesiboei." 
Therefore  the  alteration,  which  for  any 
other  purpose  was  quite  unneoessiuv, 
proves  how  much  he  sttidied  tbu  mode 
of  melodizing  his  metres.  Lord  Byron 
has  used  it  to  an  extravagant  extent  ia 
the  following  line : 

"  And  strained  with  rage  the  chain  on  which  he 
g«zed." 

There  b  one  improvement,  however, 
visible  in  the  latter  productions  of  his 
Lordship  —  the  omission  of  antiquated 
phraseology.  He  has  even  discarded  it 
iu  his  last  Canto  of  the  Cbilde  Harold, 
though  the  former  were  full  of  it.  Almost 
the  only  dead  words  or  phrases  I  can  re- 
collect in  bis  Corsair  and  Lara,  are, "  there 
be  murmurs,"  "  there  be  things,"  and 
"  there  be  fdces."  These  expressions, 
indeed,  be  true  Yorkshire.  Why  he  is 
so  fond  of  calling  a  physician  a  leech,  I 
cannot  possibly  discover. 

His  Siege  of  Corintb  contains  some 
most  magnificent  passages,  sadly  dis- 
figured, however,  by  changes  of  mea- 
sure. It  is  an  outrageous  Pindaric  ;  and 
in  one  page  of  it  may  be  found  a  specw 
men  of  every  known  metre, — from  tbc 
LilUputian  Ode,  to  "  There  was  an  old 
Cobler."    Who  that  reads  these  lines, 

"  And  the  monmfal  sonnd  of  the  barbarons 
hom, 

And  the  flap  of  the  banntis  that  flit  as  they're 
bene,"  &e. 

but  must  call  to  mind, 

"  That  tnmblcd  the  cow  with  the  cmmpled 

horn, 
That  tossed  the  dog  quite  over  the  com,"  A:c.. 

All  these,  I  confess,  are  but  amuH 
blots ;  and  yet  they  occur  so  frequently, 
as  to  create  a  perpetual  recoil  of  taste. 
In  fact,  I  know  nnmbers,  (wad  I  was  n)y< 
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self  one  of  them,)  who  could  not  bring 
themsdves  to  read  bevond  a  few  pages, 
in  consequence  of  their  unattractive  style ; 
neither  was  it  till  very  lately,  that,  im> 
pelkd  bv  the  praises  which  I  heard  on 
every  side,  and  from  the  best  judges,  I 
resofntely  set  about  examining  those 
works  as  a  task.  Here,  indeed,  I  could 
perceive,  through  all  their  ungraceful- 
nesi,  those  rich  mines  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which  appear  almost  inexhausti- 
ble. What,  for  instance,  can  be  more 
exquisite  than  this  passage  from  the 
Childe  7 

"  Ab,  then  and  there  ww  harrring  to  and  fro. 
And  gatbrring  tears,  and  trembling*  of  distrew, 
A#id  cbeekt  all  pale,  which,  but  an  honr  ago. 
Blinked  with  the  praise  of  tbeir  own  loveliness : 
Jad  there  wen  taddeu  partbtftjiuek  a»fn$$ 
The  l^ejram  »at  yomg  kearUT 

The  last  picture  I  prefer  far  beyond 
the  celebrated,  ' 

f  Et  trepida  OMtre*  pressere  ad  pectora  natos," 
because  it  is  more  interesting  in  its  na- 
ture, and  more  intensely  pathetic. 

llie  following  is  quite  new,  and  terri- 
bly characteristic  of  such  a  man  as  Lara : 

— '*  That  saiilr,  if  oft  obserred  aad  near, 
IVmni  in  it*  mirth  and  withmi  to  a  toerr, 
That  smile  might  reach  bis  lip,  Ht  ptttd  lutbjf; 
lf*r  «*•■  «MiU  ln$*  it*  laugUer  (•  Ui  tye." 

-And  as  a  pictiite  of  nature,  nothing 
can  be  more  sublime  than  this  single 
stroke,  in  the  description  of  a  stonny 
night : 

"  From  peak  to  peak  the  rattling  crag*  among, 

Leap*  the  live  thunder !" 

But  I  might  quote  his  beauties  without 
Jiamber.  It  is  more  my  object  to  show 
liu  faults,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  here- 
after avoid  them;  or  for  the  sake  of 
others,  who  are  his  imitators,  without 
having  half  his  talents.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  a  faulty,  but  superior 
writer,  has  the  sins  of  a  whole  host  to 
answer  for.  Minor  witlings,  who  cannot 
imbibe  his  genius,  adopt  bis  manner; 
mnd  though  they  are  unable  to  make 
common  cause  with  his  excellencies,  are, 
at  least,  fully  adequate  to  support  hhn 
.with  a  kindred  troop  of  defects.  B. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


Thb  House    of   Mot;kNiNO,  by 
John  Scott. 

We  hesitated  at  first,  whether  we  should 
not  pais  this  poem  over  in  respectful  silence. 
The  reality  of  its  sorrow,  and  the  raelan- 
choly  cause  of  it,  would  naturallylticline  the 
critic  to  shrink  from  so  delicate  a  task.  But, 
as  he  who  lavs  his  productma  before  the 
public,  must,  by  that  act,  have  submitted  it 
to  the  public  tribunal,  we  see  no  sufficient 
ground  for  withholding,  what  the  author 
might  himself  4iave  draied  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  jiive. 


Perhaps  the  personal  nature  of  this  poem 
may  account  both  for  its  peculiar  fiuilts  and 
its  peculiar  beauties.  A  fond  father,  lament- 
ing the  fate  of  an  only  child,  would  naturally 
dwell  upon  its  little  ways,  with  a  minute- 
ness ana  almost  infantine  lamentation,  which 
would  not  always  dispose  the  cold  observer 
to  correspondent  sympathy.  But  then,  his 
grief  wuuld  alnrays  be  true  to  nature ;  no 
overstrained  plainin^s,  no  fancied  calamities, 
no  Damon-litce  prettinesses,  would  disgust ; 
and,  amidst  all,  the  heart  would  often  find 
itself  struck  on  its  softest  and  sweetest 
key. 

Mr.  Scott  then,  we  think,  has  exhibited  a 
production,  which,  as  containing  a  most  he- 
terojgeneous  mixture  of  b^^l  taste,  and  great 
gcnms,  is  almost  unparalleled  in  our  lan- 
guage. When  we  had  read  one  page  of 
beauty,  we  could  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to 
believe,  that  the  same  author  wrote  the  next 
page  of  deformity.  He  has,  in  short,  ex- 
ceeded Lord  Byron  in  his  negligences  ;  and, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  approached  pretty 
close  to  him  in  his  beauties.  But  he  owes 
most  of  his  peccadillos  to  the  paddling  and 
dabbling  Lake-school.  We  shall  quote,  as 
copious^  as  our  pages  will  admit,  the  most 
prominent  features  of  his  production.  The 
following  are  samples  of  false  simplicity  and 
uncouth  versification : 

«  TbM*  tra  aot  word*  of  conn* : 

Tboae  who  knew  bim  will  koow  tlieir  force ." 

*  Til*  parenul  bran,  uullko  tbatfoundetlD(  tomv." 

"  EVom  ihe  Iden  that  he  wouM  lie  •  corpse." 

<•  The  bakbab  of  the  bvrMinf  •<  n  effwlloot !" 

These,  we  believe,  are  qtiite  sufficient  to 
show  how  egregiously  Mr.  Scott  can  fail. 
We  shall  be  more  profuse  of  instances  to 
show  how  delightfully  he  can  succeed.  The 
endearing  manners  of  the  lost  child  are  de- 
scribed with  much  tenderness : 

■*  Hit  roaad  and  rntleas  htnda,  that  wanned  and  >Iid 

Id  oai't;  blv  het  still  running  where  we  hid." 

"  While  we  ait  dully  roond  nar  firo-slde  lamp, 

Ah  !  he*d  have  edfed  ItioHelf  a  place. 

To  let  It  thine  apon  his  happy  Awe.** 

"  H"  was  a  pretence  nerpr  oat  of  tlfbt, 

Firtt  object  in  tbe  moroinit.  last  at  night; 

Our  fetlew<4raTeller  when  frnn  hone  we  weot. 

On  erery  litlle  lenrice  be  was  teot : 

And  ever  round  oar  ways  hit  rye^  wonid  bover. 

Like  watetaing  cherub  or  like  anjcions  lover, 

Eacat*  (or  busy  doings  to  discover.'' 

"  Wh«o  our  looks  darkened,  and  be  taw  u*  tried. 

Closer  than  usual  to  his  mothci*«  side 

He  quietly  would  tmp,  and  there  would  wait; 

Watching  witli  neek  and  patient  looks  the  while, 

Whea  he  might  break  the  riou'l  with  svnnj  anil* ) 

Nor  o'er  wtt  tired,  althongh  tbe  tiate  cuato  late : 

Nor  e'er  tttenpted  be  the  change  too  teoa. 

But  at  Uw  Tcry  moaent,  out  be  ban<t  like  oooo." 

The  mode  of  his  death  is  prettily  typified : 

"  Lih  rippled  at  it  left  die  thore  it  kuew, 

Aad  the  targe  reugbeaed  aa  the  war*  wtthdrew."  | 

The  following  passages,  which  kre  of  a 
more  general  nature,  oreathe  a  fine  and 
manly  strain : 

"  Teath  liath  a  regal  look,  It  lies  In  sttte, 
tts  quietuess  is  that  of  sovereign  power ; 
Tb  placid  in  the  rertaintj  of  filte. 
And  noMe,  for  it  holda  not  of  tbe  hour. 
A  f  nardiag  BjMery  Its  couch  aurrouads. 
As  though  it  rested  far  heyooil  our  buuntts." 
-  And  chiefly  is  thevirw  of  death  sublime. 
When  it  hath  nsade  a  ynuthfol  form  its  throne ; 
It  shines  then^  la  triooiph  over  Uno, 
And  aawora  Iwaaw  than  ia  all  its  awa." 


The  last  quotation  we  shall  make,  reminds 
us  of  some'  reflections  in  the  Corsair,  begio" 
ning  at  line  9S3.  "  There  is  a  war,"  &c. 

*  The  heae;  hoar*  of  uarewarded  toil. 
The  irkaome  callings  of  a  common  day. 
The  sudden  meetings  that  abruptly  foil 
The  anxioaa  slriverin  the  crowded  way; 
Tlie  sharp  recoil  of  fancies  overcharged. 
When  in  the  aettiag  light  we  tee  the  truth ; 
Th'  amaaed  'srafcening  of  the  maa  eolarged. 
From  all  the  dreaming  fondness  of  his  youth; 
The  playing  to  a  friend  a  double  part. 
Babbling  of  confidence,  afraid  to  tell, — 
The  change  to  ailence  and  a  sinking  heart. 
From  social  hours  when  mingling  bosoms  swell; 
And  (oh  tbe  misery  !)  hopeless  to  discern, 
A  dreary  raad  before  the  feet  we  guide ; 
3V>  mark  the  eye  ^love,  aitk  tudden  turn. 
Drop  the /kit  tear  upon  the  darkjhe-eldt' 

We  conclude  with  expressing  our  sincere 
hope  that  Mr.  Scott  will  favor  us  with  other 
productions — provided  always — that  be  will 
attend  \o  the  friendly  advice  we  have  just 
given  him,  and  especially  discard  tlie  silli- 
nesses of  the  Lake  school. 


The  Comi>ort8  op  Old  Aob,  vrith 
Biograpkieal  IHuUratiotu.  By  Sir 
Thomas  Bernard,  Bart,     \2tno. 

Tuis  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Bishop  Hough,  the  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
Second ;  Bishop  Gibson,  who  was  at  that 
lime  Bishop  of  London  ;  and  Mr.  Lyttleton, 
afterwards  LonI  Lyttleton.  It  is  written 
with  much  elegance  of  style,  and  justness  of 
thought;  and  though  we  cannot  exactly 
rank  it,  so  far  as  regards  composition,  with 
Cicero's  dialogues  on  the  same  plan,  yet 
owing  to  the  improved  state  of  morals  and 
religion  since  his  a-ra,  it  possesses  advan- 
tages, in  point  of  doctrine,  which  the  hea- 
then philosopher  and  orator,  even  with  all  his 
precursive  Christianity,  could  not  attain. 

The  period  at  which  this  dialogue  is  sup- 
posed to  have  occurred,  has  been  w«llcho!>ei», 
because  it  is  sufficiently  modern  fur  the  pur- 
poses of  historical  and  thtologicai  allusions, 
adapted  to  the  present  day,  and  yet  so  far 
remote  as  to  invest  these  allusions  with  dtie 
delicacy  and  dignity.  The  Dramatis  Persons 
themselves  are  well  selected  and  sustained. 
They  appear  before  us  in  all  the  respectabi- 
lity of^the  episcopal  character,  without  the 
official  solemnity  of  the  lawn.  And  yet  we 
could  have  wished  that  these  good  divine* 
had  expatiated  somewhat  more  difiiiscly 
upon  some  religious  topics  which  they  have 
only  touched  in  a  superficial  way.  The  see- 
tariea,  for  instance,  the  question  of  emanci- 
pation, and  the  light  which  our  clergy  have 
thrown  upon  revelation ;  might  well  i-3ve 
admitted  of  much  mure  discussion,  wiiiioiit 
running  into  anachronism.  As  for  the  sec- 
taries, we  are  ourselves  inclined  to  think, 
that  they  do  more  service  than  mif^chicf  to 
the  community,  inasmuch  as  fanatici«m  is 
an  antidote  against  the  more  fatal  evils  of 
indifference  and  infidelity.  But  we  cannot 
agree  with  Bishop  Hough,  that  though,  by 
extending  their  influence  over  tbckingdom, 
they  threaten  the  subversion  of  the  esta- 
blishment, we  have  no  just  cause  for  anxiety. 
"  For  if  it  be  of  man,"  lie  says, "  it  will  come 
to  nought;  but  if  it  be  of  Gu<l,  we  cannot 
overthrow  it.  uut  need  we  fear  evil  from  it.",^ 
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THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE,  AND 


the  further  progress  of  this  rising  and  ambi- 
tious republic. 

PUBLICATIONS 

OFfBCNCH  TKAVELLCaS  IN  ENCLAHD. 

We  will  here  just  introduce  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers,  some  late  publications  of 
French  visitors  to  our  island. 

A  Mr.  M— —  published,  a  few  months 
back,  a  volume  which  he  called  "  A  fort- 
night in  London  at  tite  end  of  1815."  This 
little  volume  is  amusing  enough:  though 
the  author,  in  so  short  a  time,  had  naturally 
no  opportunity  of  making  any  very  profound 
in  tnith  u  IS  one  of  the  discomforts  of  old  j-observations,  he  seems  at  least  oot  to  be  wil- 
fully partial.  This  little  work  having  been 
very  well  received,    we  find  he  has  just 

Kublished  a  sequel  under  the  title  of  "  Six 
lonths  at  London,  in  1816."    We  have  not 


This  is  a  dangerous  and  apoihetical  creed, 
and  directly  at  variance  with  the  tenor  of 
the  Bishop's  whole  character  and  life.  "  If 
it  be  of  man,"  God  may  net  permit  it  to 
"  come  to  nought,"  unless  we  'ourselves 
are  zealous  in  his  cause ;  and  "  if  it  be  of 
God,"  we  may  "  overthrow  it"  by  the  will  of 
that  Providence  who,  perhaps,  had  permitted 
it  (or  the  purpose  of  enrreasing  our  enthu- 
siasm and  enlightening  oar  ideas,  tiy  our  en- 
deavours at  its  subversion.  Hadthe  Bishop's 
doctrine  been  always  acted  upon,  he  had 
himself  been  a  Catholic  instead  of  ajtealous 
opposer  of  popery 


a^c,  that  thgse  under  its  influence  are  more 
bigotted  to  prejudices,  than  younger  men  : 
and  we  rather  imagine,  that  the  bishops, 
both  Catholic  and  Prote$tant,at  this  moment 
form  the  principal  obstacles  against  the  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  the  pending  question  of 
emancipation.  At  all  events,  we  are  clear, 
that  objections  are  raised,  throiiehout  the 
rommiiuity  in  general,  chiefly  by^  tnose  who 
feel  themselves  privileged  to  talk  of  "the 
good  old  times.''  Antiquity,  no  doubt,  is 
venerable ;  and  if  life  be  jn  itself  a  blessins, 
age  must  be  a  blessing  too.  But  if  age  shall 
lessen  our  horror  of  uncharitable  animosities, 
and  blunt  our  sensibility  to  the  supplications 
of  our  fellow  n>en ;  if,  furnishing  us  with 
pnidence  and  self-love,  it  shall  rob  us  of  ge- 
nerosity and  social  feeling ;  then  should  the 
old  man  make  it  the  last  eSbrt  of  departing 
magnanimity  to  pray,  that  age  too  might 
shorten,  by  its  bodily  calamities,  the  curse 
which  it  had  inflicted  on  his  understanding 
and  his  heart. 


FRENCH  LITERA1URE. 
Among  the  works  lately  published  in 
France,  which  have  a  particular  interest  for 
the  English  reader,  we  may  mention  an  oc- 
tavo volume  of  little  more  than  SOO  pages, 
entitled  "  Ttie  Blot  of  Arnold  and  Sir  fienry 
Clinton  against  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, and  against  General  Washington,  in 
September,  1780."  Though  the  United 
States  have  Iteen  independent  now  fur  above 
thirty  yeirs,  manv  of^the  details,  both  civil 
and  military,  of  that  memorable  revolution, 
are  not  known  with  sufficient  priecision. 
Even  the  defection  of  Arnold  is  but  vaguely 
related  in  the  memoirs  of  those  times,  not 
excepting  the  voluminous  Dfe  of  Washing- 
ton, by  Mr.  J.  Marshall.  This  volume,  though 
published  after  so  long  an  interval,  is  the 
more  deserving  of  attention,,  because  it  is 
written  by  anoVlrmau  ofhigh  character, who 
had  the  best  means  of  obtaining  authentic 
information.  The  author,  though  he  has 
not  affixed Itis  name,  is  known  to  be  Count 
Barbe  Marbois,  Peer  of  France,  who  was  Se- 
cretary to  the  French  Legation  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war.  To 
the  volume  is  prefixed  a  preliminary  dis- 
course on  the  United  States;  and  notes, 
some  of  which  are  highly  interesting,  are 
annexed  to  it.  Though  many  readers  will 
probably  think  the  author  too  partial  (u  the 
Americans, 'the  work  will  be  read  with  deep 
interest  by  all  who  presage  the  iraportatit 
results,  even  now  dimly  seen  through  the 
veil  «f  futurity,  wbicb  must  be  developed  in 


yet  seen  this  publication,  but  we  extract 
from  a  French  journal  the  following  critique 
of  it.  "  This  work  has  amused  me  extreme- 
ly ;  it  is  a  series  of  pictures,  or  rather  of 
rroquis  after  nature,  in  which  the  author,  as 
an  accurate  and  impartial  observer,  traces 
the  manners,  the  customs,  the  singularities 
of  the  capital  of  England  :  he  praises  without 
exaggeration,  criticises  without  bitterness, 
judges  without  passion,  and  paints  with 
fidelity.  I  recommend  the  chapters  entitled 
"Valentine  Eve"— "  Fine  Arts"— "Ffete  of 
the  Chimney  Sweepers  " — "  Lloyd's  Coffee 
House" — "  A  quince  Shelings  ma  Femme," 
Sec.  &c.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  author 
to  whom  we  are  already  indebted  for  the 
"  Fortnight  at  London,"  may  continue  bis 
work  and  complete  the  interesting  gallery 
which  he  has  begun." 

A  more  considerable  work  is  the  "Jour- 
ney of  a  Frenchman  to  London  in  1810  and 
1811.  2  vols.  8vo.  which  though  prior  in 
point  of  time,  seems  not  to  have  been  much 
longer  published  than  the  others.  From 
this  we  shall  make  some  extracts. 

"  The  author  landed  at  Falmouth,  from 
New  York,  in  December,  1809.  'The  vil- 
lages through  which  we  passed,'  says  he, 
'  were  neither  handsome,  nor  picturesque  in 
their  situation.  The  houses  bear  the  stamp 
of  poverty.  Every  thing  is  old  and  worn 
out;  but  the  windows  are  clean  and  good, 
and  one  seldom  sees  an  old  hat  or  a  bundle 
of  rags  applied  to  stop  a  broken  pane,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  America,  where  they 
Indeed  build  houses,  but  never  repair  them. 
The  inhabitants  look  healthy  and  are  well 
clothed,  but  they  are  rather  slender  than  ro- 
bust, and  the  female  sex  looks  in  proportion 
stronger  than  the  male." 

"At  the  end  of  a  dirty  street,  we  suddenly 
found  ourselves  before  a  great  building, 
which  I  presumed  to  be  St.  Paul's.  I  gut 
out  of  the  coach  to  view  it.  Though  I  had 
seen  many  prints  of  St.  Paul's,  the  sight  of 
it  surprised  roe.  I  had  imagined  this  edifice 
heavier,  and  of  greater  extent:  but  I  have 
never  seen  any  mure  noble,  more  rich,  more 
simply  grand,  and  of  finer  proportions,  than 
I  found  here.  Unhappily  the  whole  temple 
is,  as  it  were,  veiled  in  rows  of  houses." 

"One  can  traverse  the  whole  of  London, 
and  always  know  where  one  is,  by  means  of 
the  main  streets.  It  is  far  more  easy  to  find 
one's  way  in  London  than  in  Paris,  where 
there  are  no  such  clues^  uuless  we  take  the 


Seine,  which  divides  Paris  into  two  more 
equal  parts  than  the  Thames  does  London. 
For  the  rest,  a  stranger  who  enquires  his 
way,  is  put  to  rights  by  the  Londoners  with 
as  much  civility  and  politeness  as  in  Paris. 
I  never  applied  to  any  one,  whether  Uades* 
men  in  their  shops,  or  porters  and  carmen  ia 
the  streets,  without  receiving  a  civil  answer, 
and  all  the  information  they  could  give  me." 
The  author  also  attended  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  he  gives  a  print.  The 
effect  of  the  cry :  "  hear .'  hear  !  "  seems  to 
have  surpiised  him  very  much.  "  The  news* 
papers  often  speak  of  it,  but,"  says  lie,_  "  I 
found  that  I  had  not  conceived  a  right  idea 
of  it.  One  or  two  voices  first  caH,  quite 
modestly,  hear !  hear !  others  join ;  and 
this  goes  on  crescendo,  till  at  length  a  uni- 
versal cry  fills  the  hall,  reumbling  the  cries  of 
a  flock  of  frightened  greu  .'!!  Now  it  abates, 
now  swells  again,  rises  and  falls,  according  as 
the  orator  has  said  any  thing  piquant,  good, 
or  bad.  Considering  the  gloomy  and  taciturn 
character  of  this  nation,  one  might  imagine 
that  the  natural  gravity,  generally  thought 
so  essential  to  every  legislative  assembly, 
must  be  particularly  remarkable  in  the  Bri- 
tish Senate.  Far  from  if!  this  is  the  merri- 
est assembly  I  have  ever  seen.  The  mem- 
bers seem  to  be  on  the  watch  for  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  joke,  and  if  thev  can  introauce 
one  into  the  most  serious  deliberation  the 
effect  is  only  the  greater."  The  author  was 
curious  to  see  Strawberry  Hill.  "  I  knew," 
says  he,  "  that  Walpole  had  a  passionate  a^ 
tachment  to  antiquities  of  every  kiad,  par- 
ticularly painted  windows,  old  ornaments, 
&c.;  he  had  even  ridiculed  this  taste  in  him- 
self, but  I  did  not  believe  that  he  bad  done 
this  with  so  much  reason.  The  building  is 
a  handsome  Gothic  castle,  but  not  durably 
built :  the  windows,  shining  with  all  the  co- 
lours of  the  rainbow,  resemble  a  harlequin's 
jacket :  little  narrow  passages,  lead  through 
small  low  doors  into  truly  miniature  apart- 
ments. I  8a«v  hanging  against  a  wall,  the 
mail  shirt  of  Francis  I.  which  is  mentioned 
in  Mad.  du  DeSand's  letters.  There  are 
some  interesting  portraits  e.  g.  of  his  ad- 
mired Mad.  de  Scvigu6,  Mad.  de  Grignan, 
and  La  Fayette.  On  the  table  is  the  ink- 
stand of  Mad.  de  Scvigne.  A  rich  source  of 
recollection  and  meditation  I  The  rapid  all 
destroying  march  of  tiiue,  has  removed  Wal- 
pole, Mad.  du  Defiand,  Voltaire,  D'Alem- 
bert,  and  the  whole  society  of  which  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Choiseul  were  the 
soiil,  to  such  a  distance  from  us,  that  this 
period  already  loses  itself  in  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  blends  with  the  manners  which 
Madame  de  Sevign^  has  pourtrayed." 


POETRY. 

BARON  DE  BERGAMO. 

Does  may  one  umoueit  J«  know 
Th*  niifhtr  man  or  B«n;UBO  i 
Can  an;  one  detcribe  the  line 
orthie  (reat  Knight  of  Ceroliutf 
Some  t*y  Uie  b«ro  lete  liai  been 
Tbe  courier  of  >  King  or  Qaecn, 
And,  that  hiA  only  pride  and  boast 
Waa  riding  for  tlie  ladle*  poU. 
Othert  make  Harlequin  hia  part. 
Hero  of  pantomimic  art. 
Whom  next  they'll  make  a  ColuiStte;^  > 
Tvould  not  be  eujt  to  divine. 


[ft,         I 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  BELLES  LETTRES. 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  SOPHIAv 

ito  more,  jt  bovr'a  I  I  lerk  joar  cool  rrtmt; 

No  more  od  Philomelm't  strain  I  dwell. 
yto  won,  O  Naiad  !  do  my  wandning  feet 

IMifht  to  linger  Dear  thy  crjtlal  cell. 
S 
for,  oh  ye  beeutroas  Keiie^!  though  twift-vlng'd  How, 

With  wasting  hand,  has  nads  oo  change  in  yon ; 
Tboogh  stilt  ye  florish  in  your  riclieat  prime. 

And  see  each  spring  bestow  a  lovelier  hue ; 
3 
Tct  with  far  other  eyes  I  view  your  charau. 

Fkr  other  thoughts  your  once- loved  haunts  inspire 
Since  that  dread  day,  when  in  these  hapless  arms, 

1  saw  Sopfala*s  &dod  form  expire, 
4 
Moment  of  horror !  when  the  band  of  death. 

In  night  eternal,  quench'd  her  eyes*  soft  fl^oie ; 
When  her  dear  lip*,  with  their  last  Aeeting  breMh, 

In  tnmbUog  accenH  sigh'd  her  Henry's  name, 
S 
Tlien  In  my  sight  all  natare  seamed  to  fade ; 

Each  beantcous  scene  was  Tcil'd  in  midnight  gloom,. 
And  nought  appear'd,  save  yon  deep  cypress  shade, 

Tli^t  lowViug  benda  ebovc  Sophia's  tomb.       If.  E.  L. 


FINE  ARl'S. 

KING'S  THEATRE— ITAUAN  OPERA. 
MOZART'S   DON    JUAN. 

'  Mozarf  s  grand  serious  Opera  //  Don 
Gimmnni,  (Don  Juan,)  or  II  Ditsoluto 
fmtito,  (The  Libertine  Destroyed,)  is 
announced  for  Tuesday  next,  the  8th 
instant,  and  the  grand  rehearsal  has  al- 
ready taken  place. — Conceiving  that  a 
few  historical  and  critical  particulars  re- 
lating to  this  Opera  will  be  acceptable 
to  our  readers,  previously  to  the  repre- 
sentation, we  dedicate  to  this  purpose 
the  space  left  at  our  disposal  by  the  in- 
terruption in  all  theatrical  performances 
during  this  week. 

This  Opera  is,  by  many  good  judges, 
considered  as  Mozart's  masterpiece :  for 
ourselves,  we  do  not  feel  boUl  enough  to 
join  in  that  verdict  of  absolute  pre- 
eminence. Mozart  himself  would  pro- 
bably have  hesitated  in  pronouncing  such 
a  seutence.  Ask  the  connoisseurs  in 
painting  which  is  RaiTaeUe's  best  picture, 
and  few  will  be  found  to  agree  in  this 
answer. 

That  the  Opera  of  Don  Juan  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  work  of  its  au- 
thor, we  readily  admit :  it  u  an  effort  of 
traiiscendant  musical  genius  which  will 
command  the  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment of  ages  to  come.  Without  entering 
into  a  critical  analysis  of  its  score,  we 
•hall  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out 
a  few  features  of  peculiar  interest  in 
this  composition. 

The  manner  in  which  Shakspeare  lias 
introduced  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father, 
forms,  in  our  opinion,  a  leading  beauty 
in  that  Drama.  The  operations  of  ge- 
nius, under  similar  circumstances,  will 
ever  produce  similar  effects;  hence  Mo- 
zart appears  to  have  acted  nnder  the  like 
genial  iaspiratioo,  in  bis  treatment  of  the 


spectral  scenes  in  Don  Juan.  The  mu 
sical  accents  of  the  phantom,  while  on 
horseback,  present  harmonic  combina- 
tions, never  heard  before,  its  sepulchral 
sounds  thrill  awful  horror  tbrou^  our 
frame;  we  hear  a  supernatural  being 
speak  supematurally ;  we  recollect  the 
monraful  and  feeble  groans  of  Homer's 
shades.  But  what  is  our  astonishment, 
when,  on  looking  at  the  score,  we  find 
that  one  and  the  same  note  under  various 
original  harmonies,  has  produced  this 
surprising  effect.  In  the  Finale  of  the 
second  act,  the  Spectre  more  properly 
forms  one  of  the  dramatis  personee ;  and 
here,  above  every  thing,  the  skill  and 
genius  of  the  composer  baffles  all  con- 
ception :  it  speaks  throughout  a  lan- 
guage totally  different  from  the  rest  of 
the  characters.  How  originally  sublime 
is  not  tbe  passage  set,  where  the  ghost, 
refusing  Don  Juan's  wanton  invitation  to 
join  tlie  repast,  utters  the  words — Non 
si  pasci  di  cibo  mortale,  chi  ti  patce  di 
cibo  celeste,  (No  mortal  viands  for  him 
that  lives  on  heavenly  food.) 

The  finale  of  the  first  act  in  our  opi- 
nion leaves  far  behind  every  other  com- 
position of  tbe  same  kind  ;  not  excepting 
Mozarf  s  own  works  ;  the  varied  charac- 
ter and  style  of  its  successive  movements, 
the  admirable  skill  with  which  these  are 
linked  upon  each  other,  the  inexhaustible 
store  of  ideas,  sublime  and  comic,  and 
above  all  the  richness  and  originality  of 
the  kistrumentai  accompaniments  will 
never  perhaps  be  equalled.  This  finale, 
moreover,  is  j«markable,  on  account  of  a 
peculiar  whim  of  Mozart's,  a  concetto, 
which  we  should  condemn,  were  it  not 
that  the  particular  occasion  which  sug- 
gested the  idea,  completely  justified  its 
execution.  The  libertine  gives  a  ball, 
all  the  performers  are  on  the  stage,  all 
dance  and  sing  at  the  same  time ;  only 
one  party  dances  a  minuet,  while  another 
waltzes,  and  a  third  groupe  skips  a  coun- 
try dance.  One  and  the  same  Theme  or 
musical  subject  is  made  to  serve  this 
threefold  object :  that  is  to  say:  the  same 
melody  is  rinmltaneoutly  cast  into 
I,  -I  and  -^  time,  and  the  orchestra, 
which  with  tliat  view  subdivides  itself 
into  three  distinct  bands,  executes  this 
threefold  task  at  the  same  time.  But 
such  is  the  consummate  art  with  which 
this  original  idea  has  been  put  in  practice, 
that  far  from  producing  any  thing  border- 
ing on  a  "  Dutch  Medley,"  the  tout  en- 
semble of  this  tripartite  score  blends 
itself  into  such  perfect  harmony,  that  it 
requires  more  than  a  common  ear,  to 
perceive  (he  artifice'  and  science  which 
lurk  as  it  were  under  this  unique  and 
original  compooitorial  manoeuvre.    That 


it  requires  no  small  degree  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  tbe  vocal  and  instrumental  per- 
formers to'  execute  all  this  may  be  easily 
supposed  !  and  hence  it  is  that  on  many 
theatres  on  the  continent  this  peculiar 
ispecimen.  of  Mozarf  s  talent  is  omitted  io 
the  opera. 

A  word  or  two  more  on  the  subject  of 
the  Overture.  Our  readers  will  scarcely 
credit  our  assertion,  when  we  inform 
them,  that  this  original  composition, 
which  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  a 
masterpiece  of  genius  and  science,  was 
begun  and  finished  in  one  night.  Mozart 
wrote  the  Opera  of  Don  Juan  for  tbe 
Theatre  at  Prague,  (1787-)  The  songs, 
finales,  in  short  all  tbe  vocal  pieces  of 
the  work  had  been  finished,  studied  -by 
the  singers,  and  rehearsed  ;  uay;  the  last 
grand  rehearsal  took  place,  without  the 
Overture  being  even  begun  by  the  com- 
poser, although  the  public  performance 
was  fixed  for  the  next  day.  Mozart's 
friends,  his  wife,  and  above  all  the  Ma- 
nager, were  in  a  state  of  alarm,  easily  to 
be  conceived,  they  represented  to  him 
the  ruinous  consequences,  to  the  Theatre 
as  welt  as  to  himself,  which  must  result 
from  an-  eventual  ilisappoiiitiaent,  and 
conjured  bim  not  to  blast  his  greatest 
work  by  so  wanton  a  procrastination. — 
"  I  shall  write  the  Overture  this  after- 
noon ;  I  have  it  all  in  my  head,"  was  the 
answer  given  to  them.  The  afternoon 
came  ;  but  Mozart,  seduced  by  the  fine- 
ness of  the  weather,  took  a  trip  into  the 
country,  and  made  merry,  returned  in  the 
evening,  and  sat  down — to  a  bowl  of 
punch  with  Some  friends,  who  trembled 
at  the  idea  of  liis  situation.  It  was  mid- 
night befiire  he  left  this  jovial  party  in  a 
state  so  little  calculated  fur  mental  exer- 
tion, that  he  determined  to  lie  down  for 
an  hour,  at  the  same  time  charging  Mrs. 
Mozart  to  call  him  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time.  The  fond  wife,  seeing  him  in 
the  sweetest  slumber,  and  conscious  of 
his  power,  suffered  bim  to  lie  two  hours, 
called  him  up,  made  a  bowl  of  punch,  his 
favorite  beverage,  put  pen,  ink  and  staves 
before  bitn,  sat  down  by  his  side,  and 
while  filling  the  glass,  entertained  the 
composer  with  a  number  of  laughable 
stories,  in  the  telling  of  which  i^be  pos-  . 
sessed  a  peculiar  talent.  Mozart  listened 
with  the  greatest  glee,  and  laughed  till 
the  tears  trickled  down  his  eves.  All  at 
once  the  divine  spark  within  him  bright- 
ened into  radiant  flatne,  he  felt  *'  full  of 
the  God,"  and  exclaimed,  "  Now  is  the 
time,  Constantia ;  now  we  are  in  trim 
for  it."  Showers  of  crotchets  and  quavers 
now  gushed  from  the  rapid  pen.  At 
times,  however,  and  in  the  midst  of  writ- 
ii^  nature  would  assert  her  sway,  and 
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cause  tlie  composer  to  relapse  into  a  nod 
or  two.  To  these,  it  b  generally  pre- 
tended, the  followihj;  leading  passage  in 
the  Overture,  turned,  repeated  and  mo- 
dulated into  a  hundred  varied  shapes, 
owed  iti  origin. 
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The  somnolent  fits,  however,  soon  gave 
way  to  the  cheerful  converse  of  Constan- 
tia,  and  the  excellent  punch  which  form- 
ed its  accompaniment.  The  Overture 
was  completed  before  breakfast,  and  the 
copyists  scarcely  bad  time  to  write  out 
tli(  score.  A  rehearsal  being  thus  out  of 
the  question,  the  orchestra  played  it  at 
the  public  representation  in  the  even- 
ing without  previous  trial',  and  it  is  no 
small  eulogium  on  their  talents  to  add, 
that  the  execution  electrified  the  audi- 
ence, who  with  thunders  of  applause 
called  for  a  repetition. 

MUSIC. 

HISTORY  or  Mozart's  beqciem. 

T>  tkt  EdUtr  of  the  LMervry  Gaxelte. 

Mr.  Editor,         As  Mozart's  Requiem 

has  met  with  universal  applause  in  one  of 

the  late  Oratorios,  a  few  historical  parti' 

culars    respecting    this    masterpiece    of 

music   may  be  of  sufficient  interest  to 

find  a  place  in  your  Literary  G\ 

ZETTB. 

You  need  not  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  the  inclosed  anecdotes.  The  source 
whence  I  deiived  them,  is  Lcben  des 
KapellmeiMer's  W.  G.  Mozart,  aus  ori- 
ginalquellen  bescbricben  von  f.  Niemt- 
scbeck,  4to.  Frag.  1798,  (pag.  31—35.) 
which,  I  think,  is  the  best  and  most  au- 
thentic Biography  of  this  great  composer, 
I  remain,  &c.  A. 

The  history  of  Mozart's  last  master- 
piece, his  unequalled  Requiem,  is  as 
mysterious  as  remarkable.  A  short  time 
before  the  Emperor  Leopold's  corona- 
tion at  Prague,  as  King  of  Bohemia, 
Mozart  one  evening  received'  an  anony- 
mous letter  by  an  unknown  messenger, 
which,  besides  many  flattering  expres- 
sions, contained  the  question,  whether  he 
would  engage  in  composing  a  mass  for 
tlie  dead,  fur  what  remuneration,  and  in 
what  time  ?  Mozart,  who  never  used  to 
engage  in  any  thin^  without  the  consent 
of  his  wife,  communicated  immediately 
the  letter  to  her,  and  manifesting  his  wish 
to  try  his  genius  for  once  in  this  kind  of 
composition,  they  easily  agreed,  that  be 
should  undertake  the  composition  of  the 
Requiem.  He  therefore  answered  by 
the  Huknown   messenger,    that  h«  was 


willing  to  compose  a  Requiem,  fixing  a 
remuneration,  but  not  the  time,  in  which 
he  would  engage  to  finish  it.  A  fiew  days 
after,  the  same  messenger  returned,  de- 
livered the  agreed-for  remuneration,  with 
the  remark,  that  having  been  so  very 
moderate  in  his  demand,  be  might  be 
assured,  that  as  soon  as  he  bad  finished 
it,  he  should  receive  a  farther  remunera- 
tion of  double  that  sum :  as  to  the  time, 
it  was  entirely  left  to  his  own  pleasure. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  Mozart  received  the 
honorable  and  lucrative  commission  to 
compose  an  Opera  Seria  for  the  Em- 
peror's coronation  at  Prague,  which,  as 
Mozart  had  a  great  predilection  for  the 
Bohemians,  be  eagerly  accepted.  Just 
as  he  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  into  his 
post-chaise  with  hb  wife,  u  order  to  go 
to  Prague,  the  unknown  messenger  pre- 
sented himself,  and  tapping  him  courte- 
ously on  the  shoulder,  asked  him— how 
it  would  be  with  the  Requiem  under  the 
present  circumstances  t  Mozart  explained 
lo  him  the  urgency  of  this  present  jour- 
ney, assuring  him  at  the  «anie  time,  that 
after  his  return  the  Requiem  should  be 
his  first  occupation.  With  thb  answer 
the  messenger  went  away  quite  satbfied. 
It  was  at  Prague  that  Mozart  first  began 
to  feel  the  disease,  which  in  little  more 
than  a  year  afterwards  deprived  the 
world  of  the  greatest  composer  who  ever 
existed :  his  colour  was  very,  pale ;  but 
his  spirits  were  as  lively  and  entertaining 
as  ever.  On  his  return  to  Vienna,  he 
began  immediately  bis  Requiem,  and 
worked  with  great  interest%nd  attention: 
but  the  state  of  his  health  continuing 
to  decline,  be  was  seized  with  a  great 
dejection  of  spirits,  and  even  began  to 
think  that  his  death  was  not  very  dis- 
tant. One  day  as  he  was  taking  an  air- 
ing with  his  wife  in  the  Prater,  he  was 
overpowered  by  his  melancholy  presen- 
timents :— "  I  feel,"  said  he,  '"  that  I 
must  die ;  and  have  only  a  short  time 
left  to  live :  I  am  sure  tbey  iiave  given 
poison  to  me :  I  am  almost  convinced  of 
it !"  This  was  indeed  a  suspicion,  which 
Mozart  entertained  even  till  bis  death. 
It  b  true,  that  he  had  many  and  some  very 
dangerous  enemies,  chiefly  amongst  the 
Italian  composers  and  artists,  who  before 
his  time  had  been  the  only  admiration  of 
the  public,  anil  who  now  were  scarcely 
observed  by  the  side  of  thb  luminous 
prodigy  in  music.  The  envy  and  bate 
of  these  miscreants  went  so  far,  that 
when  hb  incomparable  Opera  le  Nozzc 
di  Figaro  ^tas  first  represented  at  the 
Italian  Opcra-IIouse  at  Vienna,  the  prin- 
cipal performers  erideavoured,  by  pur- 
posely singing  fabe  notes,  to  spoil  the 
efiect  of  the  finest  airs,  and  consequently 


of  the  whole  Operm.  Mozart,  in  despair 
at  seeing  his  productions  so  shamefully 
disfigured,  burst  into  the  box  of  the 
Emperor,  who  was  present  himself,  and 
complained  of  the  vile  trick  played  to 
him;  upon  which  his  Majesty  sent  a 
serious  message  to  the  singers,  reminding 
them  of  their  duty,  and  threatening  them 
with  his  disgrace ;  and  it  was  only  by 
that  means  that  was  saved  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  fine  Opera,  which  ever  since 
has  proved  a  favorite  with  the  musical 
world. 

But  to  return  to  our  Requiem ;  Mo- 
zart continued  with  bis  usual  love  of  bw 
profession,  to  work  on  the  compositioa 
of  it,  often  repeating :  "  I  fear,  I  fear  I 
am  writing  my  own  Requiem ;"  and  his 
affectionate  wife,  seeing  hb  melancholy 
state  of  mind  returning,  thought  it  ne-: 
cessary  to  apply  for  medical  advice,  and 
actually  took  from  him  the  composittim 
of  the  Requiem,  which  she  looked  at  as 
the  cause  of  his  depression.  She  bad, 
indeed,  soon  the  satbfaction  to  see  him 
recovering  rbut  alas !  the  joy  was  of  short 
duration,  and  soon  he  relapsed  into  bu 
old  disease,  which  in  a  few  weeks  proved 
his  death.  Mozart  was  resigned  'to  hu 
fate,  but  could  not  he^  sometimes  la- 
menting, that  bemg  just  on  the  point  to 
enjoy  tranquilly  his  life  and  his  art,  be 
was  obliged  to  leave  both.  On  tbe  very 
day  of  his  death,  be  asked  for  hb  Re- 
quiem, remarked  that  his  prediction  bad 
been  true,  and  wished  to  hear  some  parts 
performed  at  hb  bed-side:  this  wish  was 
complied  with  ;  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  admiring  and  finding  relief  and  con- 
solation in  his  own  production ;  and  be 
ceased  to  breathe  a  few  hours  after. 

Not  quite  an  hour  after  hb  death,  and 
even  before  the  news  of  it  was  supposed 
to  be  known  beyond  the  doors  of  the 
bouse,  the  unknown  messenger  was  an- 
nounced, demanding  the  MS.  of  the 
Requiem,  imperfect  as  it  was  ;  it  was  of 
course  delivered  to  him  ;  and  never  since 
was  he  heard  of,  in  spite  of  all  inquiries, 
and  of  the  wbh  publicly  expressed  by 
the-  family  of  the  deceased,  to  know  tbe 
name  of  this  mysterious  admirer  of  Mo- 
zart's genius.  A  considerable  time  elaps- 
ed ;  the  Requiem  was  not  published,  nor 
any  where  performed  ;  and  the  fear 
began  to  arise,  that  by  the  whim  of  some 
unknown  enthusiast,  this  last  master- 
piece of  Mozart  might  be  lost  to  the 
public.  Fortunately  M.'s  widow  was 
able  to  find  out  the  original  and  much 
corrected  copy  in  M.'s  own  hand-writ-, 
ing ;  and  from  this  it  was  soon  aAerwards 
published.  Mozart  died  in  the  night  of 
the  5th  Dec.  1791.  in  the  35th  year  of 
hb  age,  uuiversAlly  lamootcd  and  aidmiied 
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HBW  MVUCAL  IHSTaCMEim. 

M.  Kaufmao,  aa  ingenious  Mechanician 
of  Oreiden,  has  lately  exhibited  at  Paris  four 
new  iostruinei'its  of  his  invention :  the  Bel- 
lontOH,  tke  CordaulodioH,  the  Harmonkhorde, 
and  the  Anlmnatom  Trumpet.  It  is  unnecessary 
beire  to  enquire,  wlietber  M.  Kaufman  has 
given  to  these  iastnimeots  oames  conform- 
able to  the  rules  of  etymology,  which  require 
that  every  syllable  of  a  compoimd  word 
should  be  derived  from  the  same  language. 
Our  readers  will,  w«  are  assured,  pardon  us 
for  sacrificing  this  display  of  nur  erudition, 
an4  we  mil  therefore  proceed  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  these  instruments,  in  which  the 
sciences  of  mechanism  and  acoustics  are 
combined  together  to  produce  the  au>st 
agreeable  effects. 

The  Belkneon,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a 
warlike  instniment,  or  rather  a  complete 
mililary  band,  by  which  marches  and  nou- 
rishes are  executed  with  a  degree  of  unity, 
propision,  and  correctness,  which  could  not 
DC  obtained  by  the  most  pniciised  artists. 
The  fixed  situation  of  the  instruments,  and 
the  equal  and  unalterable  distribution  of  the 
power  of  action,  chiefly  account  for  the  su- 
periority of  this  inanimate  band. 

In  every  great  city  throughout  Germany, 
instruments  may  be  met  with,  which  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  Cordaulodion,  and 
we  have  already  heard  one  in  Paris.  The 
onljr  difference  consists  in  the  degree  of  per- 
Icetion,  which  is,  without  contradiction,  in 
fovor  of  M.  Kaufman's  instrument.  The 
construction  of  the  Cordaulodion  resembles 
that  o(  the  piauo-forte.  It  conuins  a  flute 
and  a  flageolet  stop,  and  tJie  sound  may  be 
varied  to  any  degree,  either  creuendo  or 
diminuendo.  Those  persons  who  take  a  plta- 
siire  in  depreciating  all  that  deserves  en- 
couragement, will  perhaps  say,  that  the 
Cordaulodion  is  nothing  mure  than  the 
Barbary  Urgan  extended  and  rendered  per- 
fect ;  one  mis-ht  as  well  compare  the  nide 
Shepherd's  Pipe  to  Voyt's  Hautbois  or 
Tuloii's  flute. 

We  have  seen  several  Automaton  Tnim- 
pets  at  Paris,  and  among  others,  that  invent- 
ed by  M.  Maesel ;  the  tone  of  wh  ch  wis 
astonishingly  perfect.  M.  Kaufman  s,  how- 
ever, is  the  first  which  ever  played  a  distinct 
chord,  or  executed  two  parts  at  once,  either 
by  intervals  of  thirds  or  of  Jiftht.  We  will 
not  seek  to  divine  the  process,  by  means  of 
which  M.  Kaufman  has  obtained  this  ex- 
traordinary result. 

The  Harmonichorde  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
most  interesting  of  all  M.  Kaufman's  in 
struments.  The  motion  of  the  others  is 
merely  mechanical,  whilst tAe  BarmoHiihorde 
is  a  kind  of  Ctletlml  Piano,  the  eflect  of 
which  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
skill  of  the  performer  who  plays  upon  it. 
It  IS  in  fact  I  he  Harmonica,  tiie  tone  of 
which  is  increased  in  power  and  extent 
without  diminishing  its  purity.  It  is  be- 
sides enriched  by  a  bass  of  admirable  ex- 
Eression,  and  nervous  and  sympathetic  vi- 
ration,  for  its  effect  cannot  be  expressed 
by  oRjr  otbcc  tens*.    On  certain  occasions, 


Ike  Harmonichorde  would,,  if  skillfully  in- 
troduced, produce  a  wonderful  impression 
in  an  orchestra. 

The  defect,  or  rather  the  disadvantage  of 
this  instrument  is,  that  it  can  only  be  em- 
ployed inexecntingpieoes,  the  time  of  which 
IS  andantiteimo.  The  vibration  of  sound 
continues  extremely  audible  after  the  per^ 
former  has  raised  his  finger  from  the  key; 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  avoid  the  mingling 
of  one  tone  with  another,  and  the  confusion 
which  would  arise,  if  one  note  were  sounded 
before  another  has  ceased. 

The  happy  selection  of  the  pieces  per- 
formed on  the  <liffereot  instruments  gr^tjy 
contributed  to  the  amusement  which  the 
ingenious  inventions  of  Messrs.  Kauftnan 
amrded  to  the  audience.  The  Cordaulodion 
executed  several  dancing  airs,  the  (ubjects 
of  which  were  original  and  pleasing. 


THE  DRAMA. 

DRURY  LANE. 
On  Saturday  night  last  the  comedy  of  the 
Double  Gallant,  by  Colley  Gibber,  was  revived 
at  this  theatre,'  and  got  op  with  the  chief 
itrength  of  lb*  company.  This  play  was  first 
broHBtit  out  at  the  coBmencement  of  the  last 
centuiy,  when  the  wits  of  Qaeea  Ame's  reign 
liad  done  much  to  purify  the  public  taste  from 
the  coarseness  introduced  by  the  Coort  of 
Charles  II.  Even  then  the  grossness  of  the  plot 
■lid  buiguage  excited  so  strong  aa  eppoutioo 
that  It  was  withdrawn.  After  having  ouaergone 
great  alterations,  and  been  freed  from  much  of- 
fensive double  and  single  meaning,  it  was  again 
offered  to  the  public  in  1709.  It  then  met  with 
a  tolerable  reception,  and  coutiuued  an  acting 
piece,  until  superseded  by  the  refined  taste  of  the 
age,  about  thirty  yean  ago.  Jack  Palmbr's 
Colonel  Careless ;  Youmo  Banmistbr's  Atall, 
and  Sir  SSolomoo  Sadlife  by  Parsons,  are 
among  our  earliest  dramatic  recollections.  The 
brilliant  gaiety  of  Miss  FARRBa's  Lady  Sadlife 
is,  even  now,  before  nt.  We  noticed,  on  last 
Saturday  night,  that  much  of  tlio  broad  points, 
which  remained  in  the  piece,  when  eonsigned 
to  the  shelf,  were  jadicioasty  pmned ;  and  we 
confess  that  too  many  still  remain  ,  which  per^ 
haps  cannot  b:  omitted,  without  an  entire  omis- 
sion of  the  piece.  In  fact,  too  much  of  the  plot 
is  infeeted,  to  admit  of  a  perfect  cure.  A  gal' 
lam  intriguing  with  tliree  ladies,  married  and 
single;  a  roqnette  dallying  with  a  brace  of  lo- 
vers ;  aud  a  lady  jilting  a  lover,  by  marrying 
liim  in  disgnise,  as  a  foreign  Prince ;  are  ama 
sing  enough,  where  all  ends  in  joining  hands  at 
I  be  altar.  Three  weddinn  may  atone,  even  in 
the  eye  of  a  liMtidious  andieoce,  for  a  little  fe- 
male indiscretion,  before  the  ceremony.  But 
the  wliole  of  Lady  Sadlife's  character  rests  npoo 
unsafe  ground.  A  wife  openly  contemning 
marriage ;  sallying  into  the  park  in  quest  of  an 
adventure,  with  a  heart  nnoccopied  and  a  head 
full  of  mischievous  specniution  ;  planning  assig 
nalious  without  passion ;  meetiug  her  eallant 
in  her  own  house  without  shame ;  and  only  pre- 
vented from  guilt  by  caprice  and  the  mere  new- 
ness of  the  acquaintance,  is  a  character  too 
strongly  marked  for  the  present  taste.  We  do 
not  live  in  an  age  of  pnritanism;  bnt  the  light- 
est of  onr  fiuhionables— "  assame  a  virtue,  if 
they  have  it  not"  She  has  no  one  goO'i  quality 
to  reconcile  ns  to  her  defects;  and,  in  the  con- 
clusion, the  writer  by  a  stroke  of  address,  might 
have  exhibited  her  in  a  new  liglit,  ashaned  of 
her  errors  and  reeenciled  to  her  dotics.  Bat  he 
negtected  this;   and  her  disappototmcnt  and 


coofiisioa  at  the  marriage  of  Atall  with  Siivui 
■re  no  indication  of  a  cliange  in  her  mind.  Gib- 
asR  merely  studied  to  exeite  the  surprise  and 
merriment  ef  the  audience,  by  bustle,  intrigue, 
and  ladScroos  sttaation,  without  being  any  way 
nice  abont  the  means,  A  great  part  of  the  effect 
is  produced  by  an  harleqninade ;  the  trick  of 
tniuformation  played  off  by  the  several  charac- 
ters. Harlet  was  successful  in  the  part  of 
Atall.  In  the  assumed  character  of  Colonel 
Standfast,  he  made  love  with  the  air  of  a  vete- 
ran more  accastomed  to  take  hearts,  than 
towns,  by  storm.  He  was,  perhaps,  less  at 
home  iu  the  affected  sobriety  of  Mr.  Freemaa. 
There  was  a  smiling,  agreeable  impadence,  ia , 
Wauacx's  Colonel  Careless,  wliidi  made  the 
character  liis  own.  The  traattbrmation  into 
Prince  Alexander,  was  little  more  than  a 
change  of  costiMse,  and  he  went  through  that 
change  with  propriety.  There  is  a  constancy 
and  passion  in  the  character  of  Clerimont,  for 
which  Pbnley's  face  and  figure  are  unsuited. 
He  gave  it  too  evident  a  touch  of  the  coxcomb. 
DowTON  did  not  throw  into  the  features  of 
Sir  Solomon  Sadlife  as  mach  humourons  gestie* 
nlation  as  Parsons  used  to  do :  nor  was  his  by- 
play so  rich  in  effort,  especially  in  the  rbam- 
ber  scene,  when  detected  stmggling  with. 
Wishwell :  bnt  bis  hamoar  was  mere  natotal ; 
and  he  was  exceedingly  langbable,  in  the 
fmmps  and  fidgets  m  his  jealous  fever. 
Mrs.  Alsop  performed  Lady  Dainty  vrith 
deserved  applause.  Her  improvement  is  mani- 
fest every  time  of  her  appearance.  She 
may  have  some  points  which  depend  upon  the 
fnll  developeinent  of  her  powers  to  acquire ; 
but  she  possesses  the  materials,  and  has  no  faults 
to  correct.  Thcra  is  a  good  sense  and  good 
taste  in  her  style;  and  her  humour  is  arch  and 
ireakish  without  vnlgarity.  In  this  character, 
the  sprightliness  of  her  natural  vein  when  she 
forgot  ber  assumed  illness,  formed  a  delightful 
contrast  to  the  variable  whimsies  of  her  affected 
maladies.  In  the  third  act  there  vras  aa  ek> 
quisUe  drollery  in  her  look  and  tones  when 

Eaying  her  raptnroos  compliments  to  the  moo< 
ey  and  uagodi.  The  >pirit  of  her  Mother  was 
embodied  in  this  diverting  scene.  The  gay  and 
negligent  effrontery  of  Mrs.  Davison's  Lady 
Sadlife,  could  not  have  been  surpassed  by  any 
dashing  original  in  the  great  world.  Silvia  is 
merely  a  lady  in  love,  without  any  striking  trait 
in  her  character,  and  Mrs.  Oroer  did  itjns^ 
tice.  Mrs.  Makovn  played  Clarinda  in  her 
Ukiiul  pleasing  manner.  Her  smiles,  white 
teeth,  and  eloquent  eyes,  are  always  effective. 
We  forget  the  character,  bnt  we  cannot  readily 
forget  .^rs.  .Vard|fm.  She  made  a  very  delicate 
bean  in  male-attire,  and  drew  her  sward  in  the 
duel- scene  with  a  Gads-my-life  sort  of  valor, 
that  might  have  shamed  any  mincing  Hector  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  James's.  MiMsKellj/,  in  Wish- 
<v<">  giggled  and  friske<i  with  the  vivacity  of 
a  privileged  Waiting-Maid,  deep  in  her  mis- 
tress's secrets,  and  experienced  in  all  the  seven 
mysteries  of  intrigne.  Hep  sly  and  roguish 
looks  and  motions  were  not  lost  npon  the 
audience.  She  was  received  with  long  and  re- 
peated tributes  of  applause.  The  house  was 
very  full.  The  Comedy  was  well  rereived ;  and 
the  farce  of  "  Frightaud  to  Death,"  in  which 
the  actors  laughed,  the  audience  laughed,  and, 
if  the  Author  were  present,  he  had  the  best 
reason  of  all  to  laugh,  concluded  the  enter- 
tainments oftli«ni|ht^^^^^^^^ 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

Cymbeliae  was  performed  on  last  Satui^y 

ni^t  at  this  theatre  to  a  crowded  andieaee. 

We   have,    in   a   iomier   paperV  noticed  the 

menu  or  the  Acton  ia  this  Diaiaa.     Mr. 
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THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE;  AND 


Booth,  in  the  Wager-scene,  wms  impreiuiTe 
and  dignified  withoat  rxtravBjjrance,  and  his 
chaste  geeticiilation  in  this  scene,  shows  that 
it  is  in  his  owii  power  to  correct  his  too 
forcible  gestures  in  other  characters.  He  some- 
times aims  to  prodnce  b;  his  face  alone  that  ef- 
fect which  onght  to  be  prodnced  by  the  whole 
moTcment  of  his  person.  His  <ace  is  finely 
marl^ed :  he  possesses  energies,  and  his  action 
is  spirited;  bnt  be  must  not  abuse  his  featnres 
by  pressing  them  into  contortion.  His  Post- 
hnmns  was  receired  with  deserved  applanse; 
and  we  eameslly  hope  theManagen  will  not  do 
him  and  theniselTes  so  great  an  injnsticr,  as  to 
exhibit  him  again  in  the  cold  and  inefficient 
play  of  the  Corfbw.  If  be  had  the  power  to 
choose,  we  preanme  he  woold  never  appear  in 

VlTZHARDING. 


THEATRE  OE  tA  PORTE  SAIMT  MARTIK. 

First  representation  of  Lc$  deux  PhUibtrtes, 
ou  Sa^eue  et  Folie,  a  Vaudeville  in  two  acts, 
iu  imitation  of  Les  deuje  Philiberts. 

This  piece  is  a  counter-part  to  that  of  Mr. 
Picard ;  the  authors  have  therefore  styled  it 
an  imitation.  If  it  were  only  necessary  thus 
'  to  work  upon  the  ideas  of  otiiers,  the  profes- 
sion of  a  dramatic  author  would  be  easily 
exercised ;  all  the  world  rai^ht  write  plays. 

The  two  Philiberies  are  sisters :  the  eldest 
is  a  prudent  economical  young  lady,  possess- 
inc  an  ample  fortune  and  residing  in  the 
Flace  Royaie;  the  youngest  is  a  gidd;^  extra- 
vagant girl,  whose  head  runs  on  nothing  but 
balls,  concerts,  and  first  appearances.  She 
caunot  exist  without  an  abundance  of  Cash- 
mere shawls  and  diamonds,  and  has  apart- 
ments in  the  Chauti-ie  d'Antia. 

'The  prudent  Mademoiselle  Philiberte  is 
discovered  discoursing  with  her  respertable 
governess  concerning  her  sister's  errors,  when 
a  milliner  calls  to  demand  payment  for  a  hat 
which  the  younger  Philiberle  had  obtained 
on  credit,  by  leaving  the  address  of  her  elder 
sister.  The  latter  pays  for  the  hat  with  as 
much  complaisance  as  M.  Picard's  Philibert 
discharges  the  bill  which  the  mauvait  tujtt 
had  caused  to  be  presented  to  him. 

The  milliner  is  succeeded  by  M.  Zephyr  an 
old  dancing-master  who  comes  to  g:ve  Made- 
moiselle Philiberte  her  leSMin.  At.  Zephyr, 
it  appears,  is  enchanted  by  the  amiable  quali- 
ties of  his  pupil,  and  has  resolved  to  provide 
her  with  a  husband.  He  observes  "  that  he 
h-»»  already  brought  about  several  unions 
which  would  all  have  turned  out  happily,  had 
it  not  been  for  those  accidents  which  are  the 
inseparable  attendants  ot'Hymen."  He  there- 
fore proposes  that  Mademoiselle  Philiberte 
shall  give  her  hand  in  marriage  to  liis  neigh- 
Lour,  M.  Fan/an  Dujardin.  M.  Zephyr  ob- 
serves that  thiMigli  M.  Fan/an  is  not  many 
degrees  rt  moved  Irom  a  simpleton,  and  may 
not  have  profited  icuch  from  the  instructions 
of  his  classical  tutors,  yet  he  has  the  most 
elegantly  turned  ancle  in  the  world,  and 
dances  in  a  stvie  of  admirable  perfection. 
Mademoiselle  Philiberte  has  already  become 
acquainted  with  this  young  man,  who  is  not 
such  a  fool  HS  M.  Zephyr  takes  him  to  be, 
and  a  mutual  attachment  exists  between 
them. 

Zi-phyr  communicates  his  design  to  Fan- 
fan't  papa.  .I'he  latter  wishes  to  see  his  son 
mai^ied,  but  observes — "  Fanfan  must  have 
10  good  a  wife— that   I  almost  despair  of 


finding  her."  The  good  papa  accepts  with 
much  satisfaction  the  proposal  of  the  danc- 
ing-master, from  whom  he  receives  a  brilliant 
eulogium  of  Mademoiselle  Philiberte's  good 
qualities. 

Dujardin  gives  a  ball  at  hu  cnuntry-htmte, 
in  the  Faubourg  Monl-marire.  He  of  course 
sends  an  invitation  to  the  lady  who  is  shortly 
to  become  his  daughter-in-law.  The  card 
however  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  younger 
iMademoiselle  Philiberte  who  does  not  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  to  accept  of  the  invita- 
tion. On  her  arrival  at  M.  Dujardin's  she 
renders  herself  conspicuous  by  assuming  the 
airs  and  manners  of  a  romp.  M.  Dujardin 
introduces  her  to  his  son  and  desires  her  to 
tee  whether  the  can  make  a  husband  of  turn. 

But  the  innocent  Fanfan  prefers  the^^'n ^ 
flag  and  many  other  games  to  matrimony, 
and  doe»not  feel  much  incliued  to  agree  with 
bis  intended  wife  when  she  tells  nim  thai 
every  thing  mutt  give  aay  to  her  will. 

Mademoiselle  Philiberte  commits  so  many 
extravagances  that  she  is  at  length  treat^ 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Philiiert  It  mau- 
rait  lujet.  M.  Dujardin  then  reproaches 
Zephyr  who  is  unable  to  comprehend  what 
he  means. 

The  well-behaved  Mademoiselle  Philiberte 
now  arrives,  thougii  for  what  reason  the 
audience  are  not  informed,  since  she  did  not 
receive  the  card  of  invitation.  Thft  mistake 
is  explained — The  younger  Philiberle  who  is 
as  amiable  as  her  model  at  the  Odion,  con- 
fesses her  errors  and  praises  the  good  quali- 
ties of  her  sister,  and  tne  latter  becomes  the 
wife  of  Fanfan. 

This  imitation  was  extremely  well  re- 
ceivetl  by  the  audience. 


liberty  not  often 


FASHIONABLE  INTELLIGENCE. 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTEB  FROM  MILAN, 
DATED  MARCH  11. 

If  mine  of  the  7th  reached  you,  you 
would  find,  that  1  tvas  uncertain  how  to 
speak  of  the  person  bearing  the  title  of- 
Baron  de  Bergamo.  I  have  since  learned, 
that  be  was  originally  a  courier,  and  was 
hired  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  that 
capacity,  at  the  usual  wages.  He  is  a 
tall,  stout  built  man,  but  rather  heavy  in 
his  appearance  and  manner.  The  Prin- 
cess maintains,  and  doubtless  is  per- 
suaded, that  he  is  of  a  noble  family,  but 
that,  having  lost  bis  property,  lie  was 
compelled  lo  become  a  servant.  This 
explanation  has  occasioned  some  discus- 
sion  here  upon  the  propriety  of  the  inti- 
mation from  the  Court  of  Vienna,  for- 
bidding him  to  wear  the  decorations  of 
his  orders ;  and  the  general  conclueion, 
I  find,  is,  that  supposing  the  Princess  to 
be  rightly  informed,  still  the  Order  of 
Malta;  cannot  be  borne  by  any  one  who 
has  been  a  menial  servant.  So  much  has 
the  new  Baron  been  a  subject  of  conver- 
sation, that  some  of  lus  supposed  adven- 
tures have  got  into  print  here,  in  a  poem 


— the  Ber^ameide- 
taken  at  Milan. 

Soon  after  her  Royal  Highness's  ar- 
rival here,  the  Austrian  Prefect,  or  Go- 
vernor, gave  a  grand  ball  in  honour  of 
her,  to  which  she  went  in  an  Eattern 
dreit,  that  excited  much  criticism. 

The  reason  of  the  Princess's  quitting 
Como  was,  that  several  of  the  inferior 
persons  in  her  suite  bad  frequent  misun- 
derstandings with  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town.  Her  Mameluke  Guards  iu  parti- 
cular were  greatly  disliked,  io  conse- 
quence of  the  unceremoniousness  of  their 
manners  to  the  female  inhabitants.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  that  violence  would  have 
ensued,  had  these  persons  remained  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Her  Royal  Highness 
finding  the  dislike  of  the  inhabitants  in- 
creasing every  day,  and  seeing  it  mani- 
fested, on  some  occasions,  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken,  and  even  offensive  to 
herself,  thought  it  prudent  to  retire,  and 
has  expressed  her  determination  never  to 
return  again. 

A  Paris  paper  says,  that  the  Princess 
of  Wales  is  shortly  expected  at  Vienna.  • 
Her  Royal  Highness  stays  theie  a  few 
days,  and  then  proceeds  to  Odessa  in  one 
of  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  and 
after  that  to  Constantinople. 

Whilst  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  thus 
indulging  in  eccentricity,  and  courting 
notoriety,  ^affickant  partout  as  the 
French  woula  call  it,  her  amiable  daugh- 
ter is  a  model  of  dignified  retirement, 
decent  reserve,  domestic  virtue,  and  un- 
assuming greatness.  The  order  of  her 
household,  the  punctuality  of  her  pay- 
ments, her  patriotism  and  her  popularity, 
well  become  one  who  ought  to  be  a  mo- 
del for  British  matrons. 

On  Saturday  the  Prince  Regent  gave  a 
grand  entertainment  to  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  at  Carlton  House, 
previous  to  their  leaving  England.  There 
were  present  at  the  dinner  party,  to  meet 
their  Serene  Highnesses,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the 
Prince  Eslerbazy,  the  Austrian,  Nether- 
lands, Saxon,  French,  Russian,  and  other 
foreign  ambassadors  and  their  ladies,  the 
Cabinet  Ministers,  and  the  great  Officers 
of  State  and  the  Household,  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty-eight.  There  was  also  a 
numerous  evening  party  to  meet  their 
Serene  Highnesses. 

Our  British  and  Scottish  bards  are 
now  mute  :  we  trust,  however,  that,  with 
returning  spring,  the  British  lyre,  the  bor- 
der lay,  and  the  sweet  harp  of  Erin,  will 
breathe  once  more  on  our  delighted  ear. 
Campbell's  siience^^  particularly  regret : 
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k  u  a  pity  that  one  who  writes  so  well, 
should  write  so  seldom. 

A  mauuais  plaitant  being  asked  in 
what  meamre  Lord  Byron  and  Walter 
Scott  excelled,  answered — in  lamhiea  ! 

The  tragedy  of  Germanicus  is  already 
a  dead  letter.  Of  its  merits  and  demerits 
so  much  has  been  said,  and  opinions  so 
irreconcileabfe  sported,  that  it  would  be 
endless  to  give  them  in  detail.  We  were 
somewhat  struck  by  the  following  lines 
which  appear  to  have  been  unnoticed  : 

Plancioa  to  Piso. 
"  J'ai  po  joiqn'  a  ce  jonr,  ini^iikrable  aiuie, 
"  Pkriager  vos  perils,  nmw  non  votre  iafamie ! " 

Id  death  or  danger, « till  tb^  fHead  I'd  be, 

Faithfal  in  all— except  to  Infomy ! 

And  again  the  concluding  words  of 
Germanicus : 

"  Paniuez  les  encor,  poor  ronioler  la  terre, 
"  De  la  perte  da  bien  que  j'espprai  Ini  faire." 

Double  their  tortnre,  not  for  my  sad  Fate, 

But  for  this  oatrage  offered  to  the  state, 
'  Less  for  tlie  laiircto  which  this  nrin  has  won. 

Than  for  the  iocreaiing  good  I  might  have 

done. 
'  The  propriety  of  suppressing  this  piece 
is  evident  to  all  parties;  especially  in 
order  to  keep  down  the  struggles  betwixt 
the  Lily  and  the  Violet,  the  two  great 
contending  parties,  composed  of  emi- 
grants and  king's 'household  opposed  to 
the  Iwst  of  demi-toldes  and  the  malecon- 
tents  out  of  place.  We  were  sorry  to  see 
young  Fitz  James's  name  in  a  quarrel 
arising  out  of  this  dramatic  strife,  be 
being  a  young  man  of  most  amiable  man- 
ners and  excellent  reputation. 
:  The  Italian  Adventurer  who  has  bean 
honored  by  the  society  of  a  certain  illus- 
trious personage,  has  given  rise  to  much 
pleasantry  in  Paris.  It  has  lieen  asked 
by  some  foreigners  of  distinction  who 
look  down  upon  him — E«t  il  vraiment 
t'omte  f  and  the  answer  made  was — C'est 
un  Conte  qu'on  /ait— or  C'est  uii  Conte 
pomr  tire. 

REMARKABLE  OCCURRENCES. 


REVIVAL  OF  TRADE. 
We  find  in  several  country  papers  the 
most  cheerins  accounts  of  tht>  revival  of 
commerce  ana  maniiractures.  The  Bristol 
Journal  says — "  We  can  slate,  from  the  best 
anthority,  that,  durinz  the  last  three  weeks, 
a  must  sensible  revival  in  the  trade  of  this 
port  has  been  experienced  at  the  Custom- 
house, and  amongst  several  of  our  merchants 
and  manulacturers."  The  Edinburgh  paper 
likewise  says,  the  business  of  the  Leith  Cus- 
,tom-house  has  revived  considerably  of  late, 
which  indicates  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  trade  of  the  port.  On  Tuesday 
last  no  fewer  than  forty  tbreign  entries  were 
made  at  the  Custom-house. —The  Swansesi 
'iwper  congratulates  its  readers  on  the  great 
liirrease  of  its  cuumeriial  interests. — The 
Taddington  .Canal  has  of  late  had  a  great  in- 
crease of  business  iu  bringing  up  hardware 
«  I 


from  Birmingham;  and  the  paper  of  that 
town,  received  yesterday,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : — 

"  We  are  most  happy  to  announce  a  cir- 
cumstance which  gives  us  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  sunshine  of  returning  prospe- 
rity will  speedily  beam  upon  us.  It  is]  well 
known  to  all  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that 
the  decline  of  the  iron  trade  was  .  the  fore- 
runner of  all  the  commercial  misfortunes  we 
have  felt  and  deplored ;  we  trust  that  its  re- 
vival will  be  the  harbinger  of  future  prospe- 
rity; and  that  our  industrious  and  patient 
population  will  progressively  experience  the 
comforts  of  returning  trade  and  employment. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  iron  masters  at  Dudley, 
on  Monday  last,  it  was  resolved,  '  That  in 
consequence  of  the  very  great  demand  for 
iron,  and  its  extreme  scarcity,  an  advance  of 
upwards  of  15  per  cent,  be  agreed  upon. 
This,  we  flatter  ourselves,  is  a  good  omen, 
and  we  bail  it  with  joy  and  cuuMence.'" 

CONSPIRACY  AT  MANCHESTER. 

In  that  town  and  its  vicinity,  we  lament  to 
say,  that  there  ar'this  moment  exists  a  most 
determined  spirit  of  malignant  and  desperate 
disaffection,  ready  to  burst  out  in  acts  of  open 
insurrection.  The  official  notice  of  the  ma- 
gistracy and  police  of  Manchester  states,  in 
direct  terms,  that  the  town  was  to  be  at- 
tacked last  Sunday  night,  by  setting  it  on 
fire  in  various  parts,  and  that  certain  people 
who  were  offensive  to  the  con<spimtors  were 
to  be  murdered.  Saturday  was  therefore 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  discover  some 
of  the  more  desperate  conspirators  who  were 
deepest  in  the  plot,  and  against  whom  war- 
rants for  high  treason  had  been  issued. 
These  wretches,  however,  being  awed,  no 
doubt,  by  the  arrangements  of  the  civil 
power,  and  by  the  demonstration  of  militiry 
force,  kept  out  of  the  way.  Some  persons, 
however,  were  arrested,  and  have  been 
brought  up  to'  London. — There  appears  also 
to  have  been  a  disturbance  at  Carlisle:  but 
this,  by  having  broken  out  and  become  con- 
spicuous, is  on  that  account  the  less  alarm- 
ing :  it  was  iu  tr.iith  a  riot  and  robbery : 
no  overt  acts  of  treason  were  committed. 


ed  with  the  sale  o(  the  Botley  estate,  which, 
however,  is  not  expected  to  produce  much. 
It  is  deeply  mortgaged.  Several  claims  have 
been  preferred  by  unexpected  creditors.  It 
will  be  recollected,  that  Cobbett  says,  in  his 
Farewell  Address — "J.  carry  nothing  from 
my  country,  but  my  wMe  and  myjctiildren  ;" 
and  such,  we  are  assured,  is  positively  the 
fact.  His  debts  exceed  10,0001.  We  are 
enabled  to  state,  that  he  owes  SOOOl.  to  a 
worthy  Baronet,  whom  he  once  called  a 
firebrand  of  Hell!  The  resumption  of  his 
citizenship  in  the  United  States  must,  how- 
ever, be  attayed  by  the  payment  of  a  fine  of 
5000  dollars,  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced 
by  the  laws  of  that  country,  before  he  took 
refuge  in  England.  His  admirers  in  Liter- 
pool  gave  out  that  he  was  going  to  join  the 
Mexican  or  Venezuelan  patriots:  But  Cob- 
bett is  a  better  judge  than  to  place  himself 
in  harm's  way.  He  deems  it  "unsafe  to 
come  within  the  wind  of  such  commotion." 
His  forte  is  to  set  other  people  by  the  ears, 
not  to  mingle  himself  in  the  fray. 


FLIGHT  OF  COBBETT. 
Cobbett  has  fled  to  the  United  States.  He 
was  to  have  sailed  on  Thursday  fromlivpr- 
pool,  in  the  Anieriran  ship  Importer,  for 
New  York,  and  is  probably  at  this  moment 
on  his  passaj>e  to  a  country,  where,  to  use 
his  own  laiijiiiage,  he  had  formerly  seen 
"  piety  give  place  to  contempt  of  religion ; 
plain-dealing  exchanged  for  shuflSing  and 
fraud ;  universal  conbdence  for  universal 
Jistrust:"  and  from  which  he  congratulated 
himself  on  returning  to  "  the  gentle  sway  of 
a  British  King,"  and  pledged  tiimself  never 
more  to  quit  his  own  "beloved  country!" 
This  pledge,  like  every  other  he  bad  given 
throughout  his  public  life,  he  has  basely 
forfeited,  and  proved  himself  a  recreant  to 
the  profession  he  has  made,  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples he  has  advocated.  Various  ruroutirs 
are  afloat,  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
motives  which  led  to  Cobbett's  self-depbrut- 
tton,  but  to  the  condition  iu  which  he  has  left 
his  affairs.    A  professional  friaod  is  entrust- 


INTERES-nNG  INQUEST. 

Aa  Inqnest  wu  taken  a  few  days  since,  be- 
fore D.  Green,  Esq.  Coroner  of  the  Soake  of 
Somenham,  in  Hautingdonshire,  on  a  body 
found  on  the  foregoing  .Satnrday,  in  a  small  wood 
or  coppice  at  Pidley  cnm  Fenton,  near  81.  Ives, 
with  a  bat  lying  en  its  fare,  as  if  in  a  somnolent 
>tate,  with  its  arms  orderly  folded  across,fonning 
a  pillow  for  its  head  ;  but  which,  on  a  closer  iu- 
spection,presei>ted  the  most  ofTenaive  and  horri6e 
spectacle  iipasinable.  .  An  empty,  enibonelled 
trunk,  a  sknil  bare,  lilearbcd,  and  dissevered 
from  the  neck,  hands  from  the  arms,  arms  from 
th«  shoulders,  legs  from  tlie  thighs — all  having, 
from  exposure  to  a  summer's  heal,  a  winter's 
cold,  and  the  ravages  of  rapacions  insects, 
aniroali,  and  bird*,  melted  down  and  rotted 
asunder,  leaving  no  traces  of  the  once  pleasing 
anxious  being  which  animated  tliem  all.  Nei- 
ther were  tliere  letters,  papers,  or  properly 
of  any  kind  (saving  a  silver  huntiog  watch 
and  two  razors,  cased),  found  upon  the  body ; 
but  by  the  initials  "  C.  B."  on  a  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, and  stocking  top,  and  the  aid  of  one 
witness,  it  was  soon  identified,  and  proved  to 
be  that  of  tiie  late  Charles  Blake,  aged  26,  aud 
recently  tlie  unfortunate  occupant  of  a  &nu 
near  Peterborough,  from  whence  the  pressure 
of  the  present  times  precipitately  drove  liiin, 
about  IS  mouths  since,  to  an  obscure  lodging 
at  Huntingdon,  which  he  wandereii  from  rarly 
one  morning  in  the  month  of  May  last,  telliuj; 
bis  host,  with  apparent  rlieerfnlness,  **  Tliat  if 
he  returned  nut  to  dinner,  not  to  expect  him 
until  seen."  Returning,  however,  no  more,  it 
was  supposed  lir  had  fled  to  America,  being 
never  more  seen  or  heard  of  qptil  the  sad  day 
above  mentioned,  which  discovered  his  remains 
on  a  well-known  spot,  part  of  an  estate  once 
fondly  occupied  by  himself  or  family,  and  on 
the  identical  spot  where  a  father  had  some  years 
pist  similarly  perislied  ;  and  also  a  spot  close 
to  Ibe  residence  of  a  l>elnved  object,  compelled 
on  the  very  eve  of  marriage,  to  discard  him ;  and 
a  spot,  where,  alas  I  being  obviously  broken  iu 
fortune,  bereft  of  ail  friends,  and  "crossed  in 
hopeless  love,"  it  is  most  reasonably  presumed, 
tliat,  in  the  absence  of  all  hope,  and  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  despair,  ho  destroyed  himself  by  lauda- 
num, a  small  phial  of  which  was  found  lying  by 
hi*  side. 

I-* 
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THE  UTEaURY  GAZETTE,  AND 
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THE  LITTLE  ORPHAN  OF  WILNA. 
(Frmi   the   Cknmifiu  de   PmrU,    imprimet  t 

I  wu  at  'Wilna,  without  resoarce:  I  can 
however  flatter  myulf  with  having  doan  Roine 
good :  it  is  not  always  wealth  that  precarea  that 
gratification. 

Af  my  health  was  not  afieeted  by  i«  nach 
troable  ami  fatigue,  I  was  able  to  assist  those, 
who,  lefts  fortunate  than  myself,  had  sunk  under 
illneu  or  the  effects  of  the  frost.  An  officer 
witnessing  the  attention  I  paid  them,  fancied  I 
possessed  so  moch  sensibility  that  he  might 
entrust  me  with  a  child  that  he  had  just  taken 
up  from  the  snow,  at  the  moment  when  its 
parents  perished, — "  Take  care  of  it,  said  he, 
Toa  that  are  so  good."  '*I  should  most  willingly 
bnt  alas  I  1  am  quice  destitute,  what  would  yon 
have  me  do  wiUi  it?"  "  What  yon  do  with  all 
these  nnfortunate  beings,  take  care  of  it."  "  My 
care  camiet  procare  it  the  means  of  existeoce." 
<*  It  %nli  comfort  it,  however,"  said  M.  de  P** 
looking  at  me  with  expression  ;  "  we  will  nnite 
in  doiog  the  little  that  is  in  our  power."  It  will 
be  the  widow's  mite,"  said  I.  Every  eye  was 
filled  with  tears,  when  oar  little  companion  in 
misfortnne  was  brought  in.  It  was  a  beautiful 
little  girl  abont  two  years  and  a  half  or  three 
years  old  ;  she  could  speak  very  little.  One  of 
her  feet  was  nearly  frozen  ;  I  bad  already  cured 
many  people  with  a  very,  simple  remedy,  tlie 
juice  of  potatoes ;  I  employed  it  with  her  and 
sncceeded  in  restoring  her  to  health.  Tbe  day 
she  was  committed  to  my  charge,  I  went  to  the 
honse  of  Marshal  K  *  *  *,  I  there  met  bis  son  in 
law  the  Prince  O*  *  *, "  Do  yon  know,"  said  I,- 
"  what  has  happened  to  me  ?  Yon  remember  the 
play  of  "  La  Banqneroute  dn  Snvetiei"  (the 
eebler's  bankruptcy)  at  Bmnet's,  who  finds  two 
children  exposed  at  bis  door,  while  he  is  lament- 
ing that  he  has  not  the  means  of  suppoiting  one 
of  his  own?  Well  that  is  jnst  my  history.  A« 
asen  as  I  have  no  longer  any  thing  for  myself,  I 
find  a  child  to  Uke  care  of.** — "  How  I  a  childp 
— "  Alas.!  yes,  a  lovely  little  creature  found  on 
the  snow  by  a  compassionate  man,  who  brought 
it  to  me  like  a  little  bird.";  Tbe  Prince  laughed 
heartily.—"  I  must  tell  that  to  tbe  Marshal,  it 
will  amuse  him  very  much." — "  Yes,  'tis  very 

fleawnt ;  but  liave  the  goodness  to  tell  me  what 
am  to  do  with  it  and  witli  myself."  "  Come," 
said  he,  "  we  shall  see  about  it."  I1ie  marshal, 
who  is  one  of  tlie  best  men  in  the  world,  after 
iMving  lauglied  at  my  adventure,  gave  roe  three 
hundred  roubles;  "  Make  use  of  this,"  said  he, 
"  for  the  present,  and  we  shall  see  what  is  to  be 
done  afterwards."  Prince  O  *  *  *  gave  me  two 
hundred,  and  I  returned  in  great  spirits  to  in- 
form my  friends  of  my  good  fortune.  I  employed 
myself 'in  arranging  the  dress  of  my  little  Na- 
dizda  (which  in  the  Russian  language  signifies 
destiny)  and  made  her  quite  handsome  to  pre- 
fcot  to  the  marshal.  A  beaolifnl  face  always 
increases  the  interest  one  feels:  happy  are  those 
who  can  tnm  iuto  the  advantage  of  innocence 
or  virtue  in  misfortune.  It  will  easily  be  ima* 
gined  that  she  was  well  received,  and  exeited 
mnch  interest.  Every  possible  inquiry  has 
been  made  in  order  to  procure  some  inforniation 
respecting  her  parents,  bnt  without  success.  It 
is  to  be  presnmed  they  were  among  the  number 
of  dead  tliat  surrounded  her,  and  who  bad  pe- 
rished a  very  little  while  before  from  fatigue  and 
hnnger.  The  little  dear  was  still  breathing,  it 
was  an  almost  imperceptible  movement  that 
she  made  which  induced  the  officer  to  dismount 
md  wrap  her  in  his  fur.  .She  was  only  benumbed 
with  tbe  eoM,  but  the  greatcat  management  was 
necessary  for  some  days  in  feeding  her,  far  she 
had  been  forced  t»  ilmat  like  atlieis,  but  in  a 


short  time  her  little  stomach  was  accustomed  to 
bear  food,  I  was  greatly  embarrassed  about 
what  I  should  do  with  her,  when  I  should  be 
obliged  to  travel,  for  my  own  life  was  so  nncer- 
tain,  and  the  M-inter  so  unusually  severe,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  carry  her  with  me,  and  I  nei- 
ther could  nor  would  abandon  her.  Prince  G*** 
relieved  me  once  more  from  this  embarrassment: 
he  was  acqimiuted  with  a  German  woman,  that 
was  under  obligations  to  him,  and  for  whom  he 
had/>biained  a  passport  to  return  to  her  own  eonn- 
try — A  female  relation  of  mine  was  living  in  the 
same  town,  and  the  Prince  assured  me  that  this 
woman  would  ondertake  the  charge  of  the 
cliild,  and  to  place  her- in  safety  in  the  hand*  of 
my  relation,  with  a  letter  from  me  desiring  her 
to  take  care  of  her  till  my  return.  *'  We  will 
pay  her  expences,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  be  an- 
swerable for  her."  She  acquitted  herself  in  short, 
of  this  commission,  in  the  most  satisfaetor*  man- 
ner. At  case  on  this  point,  I  kept  her  with  me 
till  the  moment  of  her  departure  and  of  mine, 
and  vrhen  the  hour  of  separation  arrived  I  ex- 
perienced the  most  painful  lensatioui;  for 
children  are  at  all  times  interesting ;  lN|t  how 
greatly  does  misfortnne  at  tbat  age  add.  to  our 
sympathy  towards  them  !*  k^ 

Madame  Fusil,  45  Dean  SlreetK^tiho, 

THE  CELEBRATED  DOG  MDNltOj 
This  animal  shares,  with  Madame  Anget, 
Aunng-Zet,  and  the  Piedde  MautoH,  the  honour 
of  attracting  the  notice  of  all  tbe  brilliant 
society  of  Paris.  This  Umed  iog,  who  holds 
his  public  sittings  at  the  entrance  of  the  Csur 
det  FenUintt,  can  read,  write,  cast  accounts, 
pUy  at  dominos,  distinguish  colonis,  and  per- 
form tricks  with  cards.  The  Norman  Gaspird ' 
does  not  conceal  the  ace  of  spades  with  more 
dexterity  than  ilfaniia  ;  he  has  as  mnch  pene- 
tration in  discerning  colours  as  any  of  our  po- 
litical chemists ;  the  frcquenten  of  the  cV<^ 
Dufile  are  not  more  ready  in  distinguishing 
double  lixtt  and  double  bboikt ;  he  adds,  sub- 
tracts, and  mnltiplies,  with  tbe  rapidity  of  a 
Boraiir  or  a  Tarearet.  Finally,  this  wonderful 
animal  is  as  familiar  witli  orthognphy  and  the 
rnles  of  syntax  as  many  of  our  manufacturers  of 
melo-dramas,  or  authors  of  Vaudevilles. 

The  Sieur  Caatelli,  the  skilful  instructor  of 
Munito,  declares,  that  in  tbe  education  of  his 
pupil,  "  he  has  uniformly  adopted  the  precepts 
laid  down  by  the  wisest  and  most  learned 
writers  for  the  education  of  children ;  that  he 
never  either  stmck  hhn,  or  spoke  to  Mm  in 
anger  ;  tliat  he  constantly  employed  a  method 
which  was  progressive,  systematic,  and  appro- 
priated to  bis  powers,  and  that  by  caresses  and 
rewards,  be  induced  him  to  do  what  be  wished. 
Finally,  by  means  of  good  management,  eketntUe, 
and  kind  treatment,  he  taught  him  and  made  him 
repeat  daily  all  that  he  now  knows."  Excepting 
tliecAe«aut«,whicbare  not  mentioned  by  philoso- 
phers in  their  principles  of  education,  it  may 
be  said: 

t/»  fnimix  cliien  Mimito 

EoUnci,  lit,  icrit  et  conptc ; 

Au  piquet,  »u  donino, 

It  sffaco  UDMiear  Comte. 

S*il  Dou»  f«U  voir  dtt  nouvcaa, 

C*e>t  I*  fsute  dc  Roiusssii; 

8i  MO  Msltre  I'teislm, 

Cot  Is  hues  de  Voli^re. 
Exdnsive  of  IUmhUo,  we  have  learned  horses 
and  Canary-birds,  stags  who  descend  in  para- 


chntaa,  «|ms  wha  pcrfans  the  adlitaiy  exercise, 
&c.  &c.  If  this  snoold  continue,  brutes  will  in 
time  possess  all  wit,  and  men  of  wit  degenerate 
to  the  level  of  bnrtes. 


THE  FRANKFORT  IMPOSTOR. 
An  Impostor  of  a  new  description  ha*  been 
for  some  time  past  carrying  on  his  trade  at 
Frankfort,  under  varions  shapes.  He  steals  some- 
tiases  into  one  house  sometimes  into  another, 
(N,  B.  the  doois  of  the  bouses  are  aot  insteaed 
within  daring  the  day,  only  a  bell  is  fastened  to. 
them  to  give  notice  when  anv  one  enters)  boll* 
tbe  street  door,  goes  into  the  room  where  the 
ftmily  sit,  eompluas  of  hi*  Arte  and  bis  miaerf, 
and  then  in  a  cennterfrited  paroxysm  of  wild 
despnir,  demands  succour.  To  complete  the 
tragedy,  he  draw*  forth  a  pistol,  and  Ihreatent 
to  pat  an  end  to  his  wretched  life  upon  the  spot, 
unless  they  irill  relieve  him  by  their  ebwity 
iram  hi*  distressed  situation.  Several  women 
whom  he  has  visited  in  this  manner  have  been 
thrown  into  the  most  dreadful  fright.  The  pe^ 
lice  has  been  long  in  pursuit  of  him,  bntUtherto 
in  vain.  Several  persons  who  seemed  to  answer 
tbe  description,  given  of  this  adventurer  have 
been  arrested,  but,  tbe  error  being  discovered, 
were  of  course  immediately  released. 

GERMAN  FECUNDITY. 
Id  the  village  of  Boennigfaeim,  in  Wnrtem- 
berg,  there  are  in  tbe  parish  chnrch  a  great  awnji 
tomb-stones  some  centaries  old.  One  of  these 
is  in  memory  of  Adam  Stralsmanas,  and  hia 
wife  Barbara,  whose  union  was  blessed  with  • 
fecundity  to  which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  • 
parallel,  they  having  bad  together  no  less  than 
fifty-three  children,  vie,  thirty-eight  boys  and 
fifteen  girls. 

EPPBCrS  OF  TBE  WEATHEa  IN  SWITZEELASD. 

All  tba  accounts  from  our  mountains  as  well 
as  from  'O'rol,  bring  melancholy  nevrs.  The  Aar 
has  overflowed  its  banks  between  Langenlhal 
and  Lolzwyl,  and  done  mnch  damage. 

In  the  Oadmentbal  four  bouses  have  been 
buried  by  the  avalanche*.  In  the  village  ef 
Tboo,  in  Claris,  asecon<>avabinche  has  killed 
eight  persons.  Near  Nelstall,  in  the  same  can- 
ton, immense  fUls  of  snow  have  swallowed  up 
several  fiums.  Thousand*  of  trees  have  been 
thrown  into  tbe  air  to  a  great  height.  -  In  tbe 
same  village,  two  children  have  been  killed.  On 
the  eighth  another  avalanche  buried  a  woman 
and  seven  children.  A  man  who  is  still  alive, 
was  carried  to  a  great  distance.  On  the  91k 
the  snow  still  fell  in  abundance,  and  fresli  dis^ 
asters  were  ftared. — {Lausantu  Gozette,  March 
18.) 


•  Ttin  ioumtlng  hUtorksl  fsct  writtm  with  «  •impli- 
city  mors  dnirsU*  tliaii  »rt,  is  Mtiselcd  froa  "  L'laceii' 
di«  de  MoK'ou.**  »  worlt  aom  in  tlie  prcas. 

I  A  chBracter  in  ■  new  comedj  lately  brought  out  in 
PeriK,  entitled  Lt»  deux  fiawpardt,  of  which  we  gan  an 
aeeaoM  ia  sfOTMr  HiMBksr. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY. 


THB    ELEGANT    OP     THE     18TU     AND 
19TK  CEMTOSIBS  COMPARED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  JMermy  Gazette. 
Sir, — Having  read  witli  much  pleasure, 
in  your  Tenth  Number,  the  characters 
admirably  drawn  of  the  ruffian,  the  ex- 
quisite, and  the  usefidman  of  the  present 
day,  I  have  presumed  to  give  you  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  nf 
the  Elegant  of  the  18th  Century,  and  tbe 
species  of  personage  who  has  taken  hi* 
place  ill  the  19th :  finding  the  latter  a 
little  differing,  or,  as  it  were,  a  middle 
man,  betwixt  the  ruffian  and,  the  ex<itu- 
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7%e  Elermt  of  the  I8t*  Century. 

Spnmg  m>m  a  stock  of  quality,  our 
degoHt  bore  some  def;ree  of  nobility  io 
feature  and  form  ;  but  from  the  scale  of 
sinking,  which  had  even  then  been  going 
on  for  a  century  and  more,  be  appeared 
like  a  bright  polished  coin,  the  impressioo- 
of  which  was  much  efiaced,  and  the  in- 
trinsic value  greatly  diminished ;  in  a 
word,  he  was  light,  but  very  passable. 

Beloved  by  his  father,  and  indulged 
too  much  by  his  mother,  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  learn  any  laborious  task;  of 
coarse,  bis  private  tutor  had  orders  to 
make  bin  apitear  as  decently  without 
tranble  as  possible  ;  and  he  accordingly 
used  to  write  his  theses,  translate  the  au- 
thors in  the  dead  languages,  make  Latin 
and  other  verses  for .  him,  nay,  some- 
times write  a  whole  book  in  his  name, 
which  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a 
classic,  a  poet,  or  a  politician,  according 
to  the  genius  and  bent  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  so  and  so,  who  thus  assisted  his  out- 
set in  life. 

During  hu  stay  at  the  university,  he 
geoerally  acquired  a  taste  for  the  sports 
of  the  field,  for  gaming,  drinking,  and 
borse-racing,  and  often  excelled  in  many, 
atkottjfs  in  some  of  these  accomplishments. 
Idle  as  these  habits  might  be,  they  did 
not  however  disqualify  the  sprig  of  quali- 
ty from  taking  bis  degree,  or  from  figuring 
in  tiw  heam  monde,  since  the  good  tutor's 
assiduit}-  always  kept  pace  with  his  pu- 
pil's neglect,  and  thus  made  up  his  lee- 
way. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  university  sot 
disant  studies,  our  elegant,  having  learn- 
ed enough,  and  being  a  little  in  debt. 
My  Lora,  or  Sir  John,  his  father,  sent 
him  to  make  the  tour  of  the  most  at- 
tractive parts  of  the  Continent,  accom- 
panied by  his  Reverend  friend,  unless 
promoted  in  church  preferment,  or  dis- 
gusted by  the  froward  temper  of  his 
cha^e,  in  which  case  a  second  man  of 
talent  was  found  to  varnish  our  elegant, 
to  skim  the  cream  of  authors  for  him,  to 
read  to  bim  at  breaktet,  and  to  keep 
bim  out  of  scrapes. 

During  the  heur's  residence  on  the 
Continent,  it  frequently  occurred  that  the 
juoenile  excesses  of  bis  papa's  life  induced 
gout,  or  decay,  from  various  causes  and 
of  various  kinds,  and  produced  a  prema- 
ture death.  My  Lord  or  the  Baronet  now 
returned  home,  and  occupied  his  allotted 
situation  in  the  senate,  or  ns  a  placeman 
at  court.  If  in  the  former,  his  Jidus 
Achates  continued  his  services  in  return 
for  patronage,  and  made  hb  speeches 
for  him  so  eloquently,  that,  if  not  obliged 
to  repfy  in  the  house,  he  continued  tapass 
for  a  man  of  hlgk  t)Uent<  If  uncouoected 


with  the  legislature  of  his  country,  a  host 
of  foreigners,  imported  by  him,  directed 
his  taste  so  exquisitely  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  poetry,  and  the  other 
fine  arts,  that,  added  to  dancing,  fencing, 
and  speaking  a  foreign  language  or  two, 
be  was  accounted  a  nobleman  of  univer- 
sal knowledge  and  brilliant  acquirements. 

Amongst  the  elegant's  goo<l  qualities 
were  politeness,  and  a  respect  for  the  fiiir 
sex,  mellowed  by  usage  du  mande  and 
enhanced  by  natural  humanity.  Amid 
his  vices,  obstinacy  in  opinion,  personal 
conceit,  luxurious  habits,  and  credulity, 
were  nost  conspicuous.  Tliese  last  led 
him  into  many  errors,  whilst  a  contempt 
for  all  domestic  prejudices,  lax  principle 
respecting  religion,  and  a  devotion  to 
foreign  manners,  and  foreign  dependents, 
generally  bronght  his  estates  to  the  ham- 
mer, and  hb  other  property  to  ruin. — 
Thousands  expended  on  foreign  cooks, 
valets,  quacks,  and  artUts — ^tens  of 
thousands  on  opera  dancers,  singers,  ac- 
tresses, and  fashionable  mistresses — 
scores  of  thousands  lost  to  titled  and  other 
foreign  gamblers,  with  other  large  sums 
out  of  which  he  was  duped  for  pictures, 
books,  coins,  and  antiquities,  generally 
reduced  by  the  age  of  thirty  hb  fortune 
to  something  worse  than  nothing. 

Then,  to  redeem  mortgages,  pay  off 
annuitants,  rescue  seised  fiuuily  plate  and 
pictures,  to  defray  the  pension  of  four 
French  and  Italian  ladies  placed  upon 
half-pay ;  to  place  six  fiddlers  and  useful 
envoys  on  love  missions  on  the  retired 
list,  to  discharge  a  score  and  half  of  saucy 
discoijtented  servants,  and  to  keep  up 
the  establishment  of  Arabian  horses, 
Spanish  sheep,  German  musicians.  Poodle 
dogs,  Muscovy  ducks,  monkies,  parrots, 
&c.,  the  great  man  formed  alliance  with 
the  dwarf,  hideous,  blear-eyed,  or  deform- 
ed, vulgar  daughter  of  a  retail  snuff  shop- 
man, a  retired  slop-seller,  or  with  the  ju- 
daical  spes  gregis  of  an  old  clothesman 
turned  money-lender  ;  or,  perchance,  he 
disclosed  his  Jlame  to  a  tallow-chandler's 
widow,  or  a  great  soap-boiler's  natural 
child,  with  the  view,  however,  of  washing 
his  hands  of  the  business  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Here  generally  his  grandmother,  who 
was  a  Right  HouoraUe,  died  of  grief; 
his  lady-mother,  who  was  a  banker  or 
merchant's  daughter,  fell  into  fits  for  tbe 
degradation  of  the  family ;  My  Lord  or 
Sir  John  fell  in  love  with  another  man's 
wife,  or  eloped  with  a  respectable  neigh- 
bour's daughter,  and  either  resided  on 
the.  Continent  for  life,  to  avoid  paying  the 
heavy  damages  of  a  trial  for  ertoi.  con.,  or 
was  shot  through  tbe  thorax  Or  abdomen 
and  expired  by  the  hand  of  a  bot-brained 


ensign  in  a  marching  regiment,  or  a  half- 
pay  lieutenant  in  tbe  navy,  brother  to  the 
unfortunate  young  lady.  —  Sic   trantU 
ghri»  mundi. 
The  Pseudo-Elegant  of  the  igtk  Century. 

Produced  on  tbe  declme  of  the  18th 
century,  tbe  modem  elegant  comes  into, 
what  is  called  life  in  tbe  commencemeqt 
of  the  19th,  with  which  happy  era 
he  is  identified,  differing  entirely  from 
the  age  in  which  hb  father  flourished, 
and  which  we  may  fairly  call  the  sUter 
age,  being  a  lighter  period  than  tlm 
golden  one,  when  all  was  strrUng  in  tiw 
character  of  a  Briton.  Since  tnen,  he 
has  been  changed,  and  has  passed  through 
so  many  hands  that  he  is  scarcely  recogx 
nisable.  The  present  age,  (following  the 
immortal  Ovid.)  we  shall  tiierefore  con* 
sider  as  the  age  of  hrass,  which  is  the  ona 
in  which  our  pseudo^legant  shines. 

The  son  of  a  Baronet  and  of  a  Jewess, 
his  relations  of  both  sides  of  the  house 
are  of  divers  ranks  and  appearances. 
He  has  as  uncles  and  cousins — peers, 
knights,  members  of  Parliament,  admirals^ 
generals,  aud  opulent  merchants :  he  has- 
also  cousins  and  half  uncles  who  are 
brokers  and  slop-sellers,  tripe-shop  and 
old  -  clothes  -  men,  money-lenders  and 
orange-veuders,  price-fighters  and  menial 
servants.  Amongst  the  former  classes 
his  relatives  mostly  cut  bim  on  account 
of  the  mii-alliauce  of  bis  father ;  and, 
of  the  latter  tribes,  be  cuts  the  whole,  e»> 
cept  one  favoured  money-broker,  wh» 
was  found  a  useful  person,  and  who,  be< 
ginning  by  cousining  tbe  great  man,  emi- 
ed  by  being  cotened  by  him. 

A  long  minority  made  our  buck  ex> 
tremely  nch  in  ready  money,  besides  the 
long  and  short  annuities,  tbe  money  out 
at  interest  on  bond  and  mortgage,  tiw 
shares  in  public  works,  the  consob,  and 
reduced  three  per  cents,  which  stock  the 
heir  took  good  care  to  prove  was  by  name 
and  nature  the  same. 

Born  of  a  sickly  habit,  it  was  judged 
unwise  to  torment  so  great  a  man  with 
useless  leamine ;  and  he  was  taken  from 
a  public  school  to  prevent  his  being  bored 
with  books.  He  was  accordingly  bre4 
in  the  stable,  and  hu  first  friends  were 
John  the  coachman,  and  Dick  Fig,  tbe 
licad  groom :  his  first  favorites  were 
Jenny  the  chambermaid,  and  a  pointer 
bitch.  Tlie  two  former  taught  him. to 
ride,  drive,  drink  purl  and  porter,  and  f» 
spit  through  his  teeth  like  a  butcher:  of 
tlie  learning  which  he  gained  from  tbe 
two  latter,  we  can  say  nothing ;  but  be 
rewarded  their  services  by  ruining  the 
one,  and  by  selling  tbe  other  for  sixty 
guineas  after  telling  a  nuiBberof  iiibttiaus 
histories  respecting^ber  •pedigree   aod 
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good  qualities,  about  which  he  knew  just 
as  little  as  about  bis  own. 

For  a  short  time  our  degant  was  sent  to 
the  university ;  but  he  proved  bis  spirit  by 
getting  expelled  for  thrashing  a  proctor, 
and  returned  natnrally  to  the  kennel  and 
stable.  When  of  age,  he  found  au  im- 
mensity of  his  property  anticipated— not 
by  being  duped  like  bis  father,  or  by 
foreign  habits  of  sumptuous  expense, 
but,  by  having  sixty  horses,  twenty  cou- 
ple of  hounds,  fifteen  other  dogs,  ten  car- 
riages, and  two  female  slaves,  (for  such 
he  made  them)  to  grace  his  triumphs  in 
the  sporting  field.  Moreover  he  was  a 
bad  accountant;  and  although  he  was 
always  quarrelling  with  his  servants  about 
their  charges,  yet  the  latter  continually 
made  head  against  him.  Besides  the  in- 
terest on  long-winded  bills,  life  insurance, 
long  credit,  and  the  two  hundred  per 
cent  justltf  due  to  fashionable  trades- 
people, ran  up  to  an  enormous  extent. 
.  Thus  he  was  ushered  into  fashionable 
society,  and  belonged  to  all  the  clubs,  at 
every  one  of  which,  from  the  four-horse 
club,  downwards,  he  played  his  part, 
being  thoroughly  Mccomplished  in  the 
dress  of  a  coachman,  in  the  variety  of  his 
costumes,  in  the  knowledge  of  all  games, 
in  the  making  up  a  horse  and  selling  him 
unsound  or  otherwise  for  six  times  his 
value,  and  often  for  ten  times  what  he  paid 
for  him,  in  doing  a  flat  if  he  came  in  his 
way,  in  slighting  his  su|)eriors,  in  buying 
every  thing,  and  never  overpaying  for  it, 
in  knowing  every  throw-over,  and  in  being 
let  into  every  good  thing  thaf*  going,  iu 
always  winning  when  tossing  up,  or  bid- 
ing the  horse  for  a  dinner  and  a  dozen  of 
Champagne,  iu  knowing  the  best  horse, 
the  best  bottomed  man,  and  the  best 
fighting  cock  m  every  match,  in  coming 
too  late  for  dinner,  laughing  at  the  deef>- 
est  scene  in  a  tragedy,  appearing  drunk 
at  the  opera,  damning  the  box-keepers, 
milling  bis  grooms,  treating  women  with 
indecent  familiarity,  bringing  his  dogs 
into  company,  and  his  company  often  to 
the  dogs,  despising  all  religion,  and  turn- 
ing day  into  night,  saving  himself  and 
making  others  drunk,  hoaxing  a  parson 
or  a  man  of  letters,  disputing  bis  bills, 
entering  into  expensive  lawsuits,  feeing 
attomies,  making  friends  with  all  the 
bailifl«,  knowing  all  the  horse-dealers  and 
frail  sisterhood  by  name,  and  finally  in 
finisiiing  his  fortune  without  one  generous 
act  by  the  age  of  twenty-five ; — then, 
coming  the  chancellor  for  a  while,  look- 
ing at  France  to  abuse  it,  returning, 
after  selling  his  town  and  country  man- 
bions,  shooting-boxes,  &c.,  to  the  most 
expensive  hotel,  failing  iu  getting  mar- 
riM  from  over  cupidity,  trying  to  defeat 


his  creditors  by  various  manceuvres,  and, 
to  conclude  his  noble  career — going  into 
the  Bench,  and  doing  them  all : — after 
which  he  may  start  again  as  fresh  as  a 
four-year  old,  give  a  grand  dinner  to  hu 
old  associates  who  stamp  his  character 
for  a  prime  fellow,  and  live  the  rest  of 
his  days  on  the  experience  which  he  has 
acquired. 

P.  S.  When  writing  the  foregoing 
history,  it  was  suggested  to  us  by  an 
elderly  gentleman,  that  the  deterioration 
in  the  manners  of  the  present  generation 
arises  from  a  long  continued  habit  amongst 
our  nobility  and  gentry  of  breeding 
downward*.  Thence,  this  present  age 
of  brass  is  called  the  era  of  counter- 
feit nobles  and  gentlemen ;  but  although 
a  cross  in  breeding  has  been  strongly  re- 
commeitded  by  cattle-dealers,  yet  the 
Ethiopian  cross,  (often  introduced  for  the 
love  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,) 
the  stable,'  and  the  pantry  cross,  can- 
not possibly  be  an  improvement ;  and 
these  last  cast  such  strong  suspicions  on 
one  side  of  the  question,  that  we  are  not 
surprised  at  the  habits  and  propensities 
of  young  men  of  fashion,  and  only  fear 
that  the  character  of  Lucretia  has  vanish 
ed  with  the  golden  age. 


DRIVING  IN  PARIS. 

C.KSAR,  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  Lucullii*, 
who  of  all  the  men  of  antiquity  were  most 
devoted  to  pomp  and  magnificence,  and 
whose  stewards  were  probably  persons  of 
much  higher  consideration  than  the  greatest 
nobleman  of  modem  Europe — all  these  men 
proceeded  humbly  on  foot  through  the  streets 
of  ancient  Rome,  and  would  nave  dreaded 
causing  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  mean- 
est of  tr.eir  compatriots.  In  Paris,  however, 
the  opulent  portion  of  the  citizens  have 
usurped  the  right  of  splashing  and  trampling 
on  the  rest  of  the  nations. 

The  maniit  for  being  dragged  about  and 
renouncing  the  salutary  use  oTthe  feet,  has 
gained  ground  in  modern  Rome  as  in  all 
other  great  capitals.  Carriages  are  as  nu- 
merous there  as  in  other  piaces;  yet  the 
horses  proceed  at  a  slow  and  peaceful  rate, 
and  afibrd  the  pedestrians  time  and  means 
of  ensuring  their  safety.  The  streets  of  Pa- 
ris, on  the  contrary,  resemble  so  many  race- 
courses where  prizes  are  lost  and  won.  A 
courtier  wishing  to  present  himself  first  at 
the  levee;  a  petit-maitre  who  is  driving 
about  bis  brilliant  curricle,  without  any  ol^ 
ject,ora  money-lender  who  has  jumped  from 
the  back  to  the  iuside  of  the  carriage,  dis- 
perse, in  their  rapid  courses,  showers  of 
filthy  water  and  mud  upon  the  clothes  of  a 
multitude  of  useful  and  virtuous  citizens. 

The  effects  of  the  mud  of  Paris  are  well 
known. — A  Gascon  once  observed,  that  it 
occasioned  two  great  inconveniences ;  first, 
that  it  produced  black  spots  upon  white  stock- 
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'  Evident  by  the  taste  and  appearance  of  the 
breed. 


ings ;  and  secondly,  white  spots  upon  black 
ones. — Insolent  coachmen  never  deign  in  the. 
least  degree  to  slacken  their  pace  when  they 
see  persons  in  danger,  but  content  themselves 
with  exclaiming  in  the  moat  revolting  tone 
of  voice:  gare,gare!  If  the  unfortunate  pe- 
destrian shoula  happen  to  be  an  old  man, 
and  consequently  not  extremely  nimble,  a 
lame  person,  a  convalescent,  or  one  who  is 
afBicted  with  deafness  or  absence  of  mind, 
he  is  run  down  and  trampled  on  like  a  vile 
reptile  unworthy  to  retard  for  one  moment 
the  rapid  drive  of  their  important  masters. 
Even  physicians,  who  possess  so  many  means 
of  destroying  the  human  race  with  impunity, 
resort  to  this  mode  of  rendering  their  profea- 
sion  the  more  murderous.  The  carnage  ot 
a  celebrated  physician  lately  passed  over  a 
child  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Paris. 

How  happens  it  that  an  abuse,  the  effects 
of  which  are  frequently  so  fatal,  has  never 
yet  drawn  forth  the  animadversion  of  the 
police  of  Paris  ?  It  is  surprising  that  no  law 
has  yet  been  made  for  prescribing  to  those 
whom  opulence  enables  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  carriages,  to  drive  at  a  pace  more  humane 
and  attended  with  less  danger  to  others.  The 
people  are  forced  to  regret  those  times,  not 
very  remote,  when  the  Chancellor  rode  upon 
his  mule,  and  the  First  President,  in  letting 
one  of  his  farms,  stipulated  that  the  tenant 
should  every  Sunday  send  his  cart,  filled  with 
clean  straw,  to  the  Castle,  to  conduct  Ma- 
dame la  Pretidente  to  mass.  O  tempora !  O 
mores ! 

Some  will,  perhaps,  be  ill-humored  enough 
to  allege,  that  these  are  the  reflexions  ot  a 
man  who  is  compelled  to  eo  on  foot :  this  is 
the  fact;  they  are  the  reflexions  of  s  philo- 
sopher; but  they  would  never  have  been 
drawn  forth  had  justice  and  humanity  sug- 
gested them  to  people  who  keep  equipages. 

FRENCH  MANNERS, 
(Mauri  Fi^»cai$e».) 

The  livr^ly  autlior  of  the  Hemiite  de  la 
Cliauss^e  d'Antin,  tlie  Fraon  Parlenr,  and  the 
Hennite  de  la  Giijanoe,  the  >nl>ject  of  whicli 
was  tlie  manners  of  the  French  metropolis,  has 
DOW  I'esolved  to  give  similar  sketches  of  the 
manners  of  the  provinces,  each  of  which  with 
the  genera!  featnrcs  of  national  resemblance, 
has  ^so  Itesides  its  own  cliaractertitic  physiog- 
nomy. The  place  with  which  he  has  chosen  to 
commence  tliis  new  series  of  his  miscellany  is 
Bourdeaux.  We  shall  give  from  time  to  time 
some  ofhis  sketches  on  manners,  which  may  suit 
the  plan  and  the  limits  of  our  paper. 

Bourdeaux — I  know  not  what  place  sbonld 
be  assigned  to  Bourdeaux,  among  the  three 
great  cities  in  France,  which  dispnte  with  each 
nlber  the  first  rank  after  the  capital;  but  I 
think  I  may  affirm  that  (except  Constantinople) 
there  is  none  in  Enrope  which  present*  a  more 
charming  and  striking  appearance  than  Bour- 
deaux does,  when  yon  approach  by  the  Bastide. 
Ronrdeanx  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle 
on  the  fine  river  Garonne,  which  forms  exactly 
the  chord  of  an  imnense  arch,  which  tlie  eye 
embraces  tt  one  view  in  all  its  magnificence. 
This  city  was  partirtilarly  favonred  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  built  here  a  magnificent'  temple  to 
the  tutelary  Gods,  of  which  wr  have  remain; 
and  some  centuries  afterwards,  the  Palais  Gulien  _ 
the  ruins  of  which  (the  only  ones  worthy  of ' 
attention)  have  mnch  retembtance  to  the  ampbi. 
theatre  at  Ntmes ;  but  are  not  in  such  good 
prcserYation.^Mn.'.':::u  vjy  -^^-^  -.^^  ■%^  i^  i-*^ 
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As  for  modem  edificei  the  only  remarkable 
ones,  I  believe,  are  the  Theatre,  the  fiaeit  in 
Europe,  considered  as  a  monument  of  arcbttec- 
tnre ;  the  AnUeinstopat  Palate,  a  fine  building 
with  a  ma^ificent  garden  containing  a  Tery 
great  quantity  of  valuable  plants  and  trees  :  this 
is  now  the  royal  residence  of  the  French  princes 
when  tbey  are  at  Bonrdeaux  ;  the  Exchange ; 
some  churches,  of  which  St.  Andrtma  the  cathe- 
dral, is  the  finest ;  the  Umilin  dee  Chartrmu,  the 
erection  of  which  cost  enonnoas  sums,  but 
which  is  now  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  of  no  use. 
It  is  with  this  hydraulic  machine  as  with  that  of 
Marly,  it  would  cost  less  to  build  it  anew  than 
to  repair  it. 

The  genius  of  the  Arts  perhaps  never  co|i- 
ceived  a  bolder  undertaking  thau  that  of  the 
Pout  de  la  Bastide,  which  is  at  this  moment  eze- 
cutine  at  Bonrdeanx.  The  possibility  of  throw- 
ing abridge  over  a  river  so  broad  and  rapid  as 
the  Garonne  is  at -this  place,  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  controversy;  at  present  it  is  no  longer 
doubtfat:  the  third  pier  is  up,  and  the  first  two 
have  already  stood  trials  they  might  have  been 
•apposed  unable  to  go  thronsh.  Ten  years  nnin- 
terrupted  labour  wUl  scarcely  suffice  to  finish 
this  magnificent  work,  the  expence  of  which 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  tiian  <0  millions. 

The  promenades  of  Bonrdeaux  are  not  an- 
•werable  either  to  the  sixe  or  the  external  bean- 

S  of  the  city.  The  public  garden,  called  also 
e  Clump  de  Mart,  is  a  melancholy  arid  spot 
and  bat  little  frequented.  The  AlUet  de  TWrn- 
(iriiich  for  the  rest  have  nothing  remarkable) 
are  in  the  fine  season  the  rendezvous  of  the  most 
brilliant  company,  who  mak*  a  point  of  coming 
here,  (as  in  Paris  to  the  Boulevard  de  Oand)  to 
enjoy  ennni  and  tiie  dust. 

The  environs  as  far  as  one  can  judge  in  winter 
do  not  afford  an  indemnity  for  the  poverty  of 
the  promenades.  Except  a  pretty  large  space 
called  Fentre  deus  men,  between  the  Garonne 
and  the  Dordogne,  where  there  are  fine  situa- 
tions and  some  wooded  UHs,  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  flat  and  arid.  The  soil  is  almost 
wholly  reserved  tor  the  cultivation  of  vines,  the 
immense  produce  of  which  annually  reminds 
tiie  proprietors  of  what  they  gain  by  sacrificing 
nothing  to  onnment. 

The  CJUpeoM  Ratige  and  the  Chatniu  are 
incomparably  the  two  finest  and  two  richest 
quarters  of  the  city :  the  latter,  situated  beyond 
the  Chateau  trompette,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
families  of  foreign  extraction,  the  most  of  whom 
have  been  settled  there  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions :  of  this  number  are  the  families  of  Vanhe- 
mert,  of  Wustembert,  of  Macarthy,  of  Johnston 
and  of  Patterson.  These  booses,  and  some  others 
«f  Chapeaa  Bilge,  which  are  more  ancient- 
ly French,  compose  what  is  called  Le  haul  com 
meive,  that  is  a  class  of  merchants  still  more 
respeetable  for  their  probity  than  their  riches. 

From  time  immemorial  there  has  existed  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  Chapttu  Range  and 
those  of  the  Chttrmu  a  rivalship  in  which  the 
women  (Bonnie  act  the  first  part.  When  they 
are  to  meet  at  a  file,  or  ball,  yon  may  depend  on 
di«r  exerting  all  their  efforts  to  outdo  each 
other  in  dress,  grace  and  beauty,  the  expence  of 
which  is  generously  provided  for  by  the  fathers 
and  hnsbands.  In  this  struggle,  where  victory 
is  often  uncertain,  the  Chatrtnu  generally  obtain 
the  prize  of  splendor ;  the  Cluipeau  Rouge  of 
elegance. 

In  direct  opposition  to  these  two  celebrated 
quartern,  may  be  placed  that  of  the  Jews, 
situated  at  the  other  extremity  of  tlie  city,  and 
of  which  the  street  Bouhaut  forms  the  greatest 
part.  The  Jews  of  Bonrdeanx  are  distinguished 
iTom  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,with  whom  they 
h«ye  no  tnterconrte,  by  the  long  features  of  the 


face,  by  their  complexion,  their  accent,  and  an 
habitual  uncleanliness  which  is  not  always  con- 
fined to  their  dress.  The  Jewish  tradesmen  in 
the  street  Bouhaul,  are  constantly  at'the  door  of 
their  shops  to  watch  for  customers ;  they  are 
not  contented  with  merely  inriting  them  to 
enter,  but  press  and  persecute  them  in  so  urgent 
a  manner,  that  one  is  sometimes  obliged  to  use 
force  to  get  out  of  their  hands.  Among  the 
Jews  of  Boordeanx  there  are  several  families 
who  are  very  rich,  such  as  the  Rabats,  the  Gra- 
dis,  and  some  well-infprmed  men,  at  the  head  of 
whom  public  opinion  places  Mr.  Furtado. 

The  Gascon  patois  is  here  in  general  nse 
among  the  lower  class  of  people,  and  persons  of 
good  education  are  consequently  obliged  to  im- 
derstand  and  speak  it.  Hence  a  ^reat  number 
of  popular  expressions  have  been  insensibly  in- 
troduced into  the  language  qf  good  company, 
which  they  l^ave  at  last  corrapted.  One  might 
form  a  whole  volume  of  these  words  which  are 
merely  of  local  use,  and  which  no  analogy  assists 
one  to  comprehend.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to 
confess  that  these  local  expressions,  are  met 
with  (in  the  higher  classes,)  more  frequently  in 
the  months  of  the  men  than  of  the  women,  who 
being  for  the  most  part  educated  at  I'aris,  e% 
press  themselves  with  elegance  and  without  the 
least  accent. 


IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 

ROUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Pridag,  iOth  March,  1817. 

The  Irish  Laws  execution  Bill,  and  thelrisb 
Arms  Bill  were  read  a  first  time. 

The  Naval  Officers  Pay  Bill,  and  Cochineal 
Bill  were  read  a  second  time, 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
i^Wday,  28tA  Mar  A,  1817. 
.  Petitions  from  the  Wo«l-growers  at  Win- 
chelsea,  complaining  of  the  ncilities  afibrdcd 
to  the  importation  of  Foreign  Wool,  and  pray- 
ing for  the  protection  of  the  House ;  from 
James  Hargrave,  a  cobler  in  the  neighbonriiood 
of  Carlton  House,  stating,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  New  Street,  he  had  been  dispos- 
sessed of  a  stall,  and  praying  for  some  compen- 
sation for  the  good  will  of  his  trade ;  and  irom 
the  merchants,  housrholders,  and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  royal  burgh  of  Dundee  and  its  vici- 
nity, complaining  of  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act  and  of  the  Trial  by  Jury,  and 
also  of  the  foul  and  base  assertions  which  had 
been  so  industriously  propagated  tliat  a  conspi- 
racy existed  in  Scotland  for  overthrowiug  the 
government,  were  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

The  Irish  Grand  Jury  Presentment  Bill  was 
read  a  second  time. 

On  tlie  order  of  the  day  for  the  considention 
of  the  Lords'  amendments  to  the  Seditious  As- 
sembly Bill,  the  clause  prohibiting  all  meetings 
in  Palace  Yard  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament 
or  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  underwent  a  discus- 
sion of  some  length,  when  the  House  divided, 
and  there  were  for  it  .  .  .  113 
Against  it SO 

Majority  .  .  83 
All  the  other  amendments  of  the  Lords  wei« 
adopted,  except  one,  which  contained  a  pecu- 
niary penalty,  on  which  it  was  determined  to 
hold  a  conference  with  the  Lords,  and  which 
was  fixed  for  to-morrow. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Saturday,  March  i9,  1817. 
The  Irisli  Laws  execution  Bill  and  Irish  Anns 
Bill  were  read  a  second  time. 

The  Naval  Officers  Pay  Bill  was  read  a  third 
tine  and  passed. 


The  Royal  assent  was  given  to  the  Eschequer 
Bills  Bill,  the  Exchequer  Court  Proceedings 
Bill,  the  Bar  Iron  Exportation  Bill,  flie  Nor- 
thampton' Conrt  Houses  Bill,  two  road  Bills, 
an  enclosure  Bill  and  a  tmlnralintion  Bill. 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.  > 
Saturday,  March  39,  1817. 

A  Petition;  signed  by  the  gentry,  clergy,  and 
freeholders  of  the  township  of  Leifrh  and  its 
neighbouriibod,  in  the  connry  of  Lsncafter,  ex> 
pressing  the  surprize  of  the  petitioners  at  cer- 
tain petitions  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
House,  praying  for  Reform  in  the  representation 
&c.  Sic.  iind  totally  disdaining  the  sentiments 
contained  in  those  petitions,  was  read  and  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  conference  was  held  with  the  Lords  on  the 
amendments  made  to  their  Lordships'  amrad- 
meats  on  the  Seditious  Meetings  Bill,  which 
their  Lordships  agreed  to. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
ilfoadoy,  March  31,  1817. 

The  Cochineal  and  Indigo  Bill,  and  the  Rus- 
sia Leather  Importation  Bill  were  read  a  third 
time  and  passed.  *  . 

The  Royal  assent  was  given  to  the  Seditiooa 
Meetings  Prevention,  and  the  Naval  Officers 
Half  Pay  Bills. 

The  House  then  adjonmed  to  Wodnesday 
fortniriit. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday,  March  31, 1817. 

A  Petition  fi-om  Mr.  Brookes,  of  High  Street, 
Bloomsbnry,  complaining  of  having  been  taken 
into  custody  on  a  charge  of  felony,  because  he 
had  kept  in  his  hands  a  forged  Bank  of  England 
Note,  Mrith  a  view  of  recovering  his  loss  froni 
the  party  who  paid  it  to  him.  He  had  been 
thns  severely  treated,  torn  from  his  Amily,  and 
rendered  subject  to  an  imputation  the  most  pre- 
judicial to  his  business,  though  he  had  offered  to 
concur  with  the  Bank  in  any  measures. for  the 
conviction  of  the  real  offi^nder,  and  thongh  the 
Note  had  been  stamped  with  the  word  "  forged,'^ 
was  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  Rock  Salt  Duty  Bill  was  read  a  fint 
time. 

The  House  then  adjourned  to  Monday  fort> 
night. 


POLITICS. 


TiiB  state  of  Sooth  America  bat,  dur- 
ing the  present  week,  been  brought  before 
the  public  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  and  as 
we  know  of  no  subject  more  worthy  of 
our  notice,  we  shall  here  briefly  consider 
it. 

The  progress  of  liberty  in  this  sectioa 
of  the  western  world  is  confirmed  by 
many  circumstances — by  the  profound 
and  long-contiaued  silence  of  the  Ma- 
drid Gazette,  respecting  the  affairs  of 
Mexico,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  by  the 
bulletins  of  the  Independent  Armies,  on 
the  other :— by  the  general  flight  of  the 
Mejcican  Spaniards  to  Cuba  and  Ja^ 
maica;  and  by  the  uncontradicted  suc- 
cess of  Bolivar  near  Barcelona,  and  the 
progress  of  the  Patriots  to  the  capital  of 
Caraccas.  Thus  is  it  probable,  that  the 
arms  of  liberty  will  soon  triumph  over 
the  largest  expedition  with  which  Spain 
has  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  cruel 
conquest  of  Cortes  and  Pizlirro;  that. 
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that  empire,  over  which  her  blood-stained 
iag  hu  waved  for  more  than  tfarf;,c  cen- 
turies, will  toon  be  broken  in  pieces ; 
that  an  immense  mass  of  human  mind 
will  be  emancipated ;  and  that  the  best 
interests  of  humanity  will  be  extensively 
vindicated. 

The  incalculable  commercial  advan- 
tages which  the  independence  of  Spanish 
America  would  instandy  throw  open  to 
Britain,  are  perfectly  obvious.  We  must 
not,  howevfr,  permit  ourselves  to  be  ac- 
tuated by  such  motives,  where  conside- 
lations  so  much  more  noble  present  them- 
selves. We  feel,  therefore,  unfeigned  re- 
spect for  the  conduct  of  our  ministry  in 
this, — that  the  J  sacrifice  all  peculiar  ad> 
van^lges  to  a  strict  and  honorable  neu- 
trality between  the  parent  state  and  her 
colonies. ' 

This  honoivble  neutrality,  however, 
has  been  imputed,  by  some,  to  a  love  of 
legitimacy — of  the  divine  right  of  kings 
— of  the  right  of  sovereigns  to  obedience, 
prior  to,  and  independent  of,  the  right  of 
I>eople  to  protection!  Such  an  imputa- 
tion is  doubtless  calumnious.  The  Bri- 
tish Constitution  acknowledges  no  such 
rights;  and  he  would  be  guilty  of  treason 
who  should  espouse  them,  since  be  would 
deny  the  right  of  our  present  sovereign 
to  occupy  tiie  throne — a  right  which  was 
triumphantly  established  on  the  wreck  of 
legitimacy  and  of  tlie  divine  right  of 
kings. 

The  office  of  mediation  between  Spain 
"and  her  colonies,  has  been  by  some  as- 
signed to  our  government.  Such  a' sup- 
position is  absurd.  The  colonies  never 
will  again  submit  to  Spanish  despotism : 
Spain  never  will  voluntarily  resign  them  : 
the  power,  therefore,  which  sbonid  me- 
diate in  such  a  case  must  conquer  either 
Spain  or  her  colonies;  and  the  British 
government  is  too  enlightened  to  engage 
in  the  conquest  of  either..' 

Nowhere,  certainly,  is  a  more  interest- 
ing or  more  noble  scene  presented  than 
in  the  struggle  of  the  Southern  Ameri- 
cans. With  a  widely  diffused  population, 
destitute  of  proper  equipments,  and  inevi- 
tably deficient  in  unity  of  design,  they 
iigiit  under  every  possible  disadvantage. 
>iothing  good,  however,  was  ever  easily 
got.  Wc  are  therefore  no  enemies  to  the 
war  which  they  wage.     It  will  rouse  the 

Euius  of  the  shiggbh  colonist  and  slum- 
ring  native. 

— Palmam  qni  neniit  fenit ! 
The  notoriety  of  the  proposal  of  Lord 
Cochrane  to    visit    these    transatlantic 
sccnei,  naturally  leads  us  to  the  following 
observations  respecting  him. 

As  there  is  bo  man  in  Britain  who  does 
not  owe  to  the  hero  of  Basque  Roads, 


all  the  gratitude  which  is  due  to  him  who 
risks  his  life  and  achieves  a  triumph  for 
his  country,  and,  as  in  one  to  whom  pub- 
lic gratitude  is  due  the  public  has  a  deep 
interest,  (we  had  almost  said,  an  absolute 
property,)  the  feeling  excited  in  the  breast 
of  all  liberal  and  good  men  when  Lord 
Cochrane  committed  his  first  onfortunate 
error,  was  one  of  violated  confidence,  of 
insulted  attachment,  of  indignant  friend- 
ship, of  almost  implicated  degradation, 
by  the  voluntary  and  thoughtless  self-de- 
gradation of  a  man  with  whom  one  of 
their  most  honourable  achievements  was 
identified. 

That  history  will  eternally  uphold  Lord 
Cochrane's  claim  to  British  graititude, 
that  she  will  with  one  band  identify 
him  and  his  countrymen  in  the  record  of 
one  brave  and  brilliant  achievement, 
while  with  the  other  she  throws  a  dark 
shadow  over  the  image  of  their  pride— 
these  are  considerations  calculated  only 
to  increase  public  regret  and  to  aggravate 
public  indignation. — Happily,  France, 
and  the  friends  of  France,  will  blend  both 
in  one  common  hatred :  and  what  Eug- 
Ushman,  in  a  foreign  land,  will  not  then 
scorn  the  recollection  of  a  mean  and 
paltry  transaction,  in  order  to  remember, 
to  cherish,  and  to  honor  the  day  when 
Lord  Cochrane  and  bis  countrymen,  in 
behalf  of  British  rights,  bared  their 
breasts  for  a  dangerous  and  desperate 
encounter  t— What  Englishman  will  then 
meanly  check  the  thrill  of  joy,  or  stifle 
the  shout  of  triumph,  or  withhold  un- 
measured gratitiide  to  AtL  who  nerved 
their  arms,  and  shed  tlteir  blood,  and 
tore  from  France  the  laurel  in  so  fierce 
and  brave  a  combat  7 

It  is,  we  are  convmced,  the  mixed  sen- 
timent which  we  have  here  endeavoured 
to  express,  which  has  so  divided  public 
opinion  with  reference  to  Lord  Coch- 
rane. 

The  soldier's  or  the  sailor's  mind,  is 
little  calculated  to  endure  tlie  slightest 
degradation,  though  even  it  may  thought- 
lessly or  rudely  or  recklessly  have  earned 
it.  Nurtured  in  firm  opposition,  and 
fierce  contest,  it  foolishly  identifies  dif- 
ficulty and  danger  with  proud  daring,  or 
personal  duty,  and  sometimes  proves  its 
courage,  as  madly  as  unnecessarily,  by 
plunging  deeper  in  universally  deprecated 
error — deeper  even  because  danger  for- 
bids it. 

Assuredly  nothing  is  more  lamentable 
than  the  perversion  of  such  energies ;  nor 
do  we  more  regret  any  thing  than  that 
Lord  Cochrane  should,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, have  subsequently  associated 
himself  with  men  who  are  Anti-British  in 
every -sentinicnt,   who  seek   to  retrieve 


their  desperate  fortunes  by  pablic  dis- 
tress, and  who  sculk  as  the  basest  cowards 
while  they  "  tread  the  verge  of  treason." 
Assuredly  also  perseverance  in  such  as* 
sociation-  would  render  any  man  deserr- 
edly  an  object  of  hatred,  and  would  ir- 
resistibly compel  us  to  sink  all  reool- 
lections  of  public  desert  in  sentiments  of 
public  danger. 

We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  Lord  Coch- 
rane embarks  in  the  cause  of  South  Ame- 
rican independence,  and  that  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  accompanies  him.  Such  strongly 
constructed  and  unquiet  minds  are  neces- 
sary to  the  progress  of  human  affiiirs.  It 
is  no  less  necessary  that  these  energies 
should  be  expended.  Nor  can  they  be 
expended  more  worthily  than  in  adven- 
turing life  and  fortune  for  the  extension 
of  the  liberties  of  mankind.  Let,  tbea, 
these  brave  men  remember,  that  it  is  in 
such  countries  (to  use  the  language  of 
Machiavelli)  "  Che,  per  la  povertik,  non 
ti  sara  impedita  la  vm  ii  qualunque  gndo, 
et  a  qualunque  bonore." — there  "cob- 
sulatus  praemium  virtutis  nop  sanguinis!" 

No  continental  inteUigeiice  of  nneh 
importance  has  transpired  during  the 
week. — Brussels  Papers  inform  us  that 
religious  difterences  no  longer  prevent  the 
peop/e  of  Fbnukn  from  acknowledging 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  and  that 
the  refractory  Bishop  of  Ghent  has  fled 
into  France. — The  Hamburgh  mail  says 
that  the  Session  of  the  Pnurim  Commcil 
of  State  was  to  be  opened  towards  the 
end  of  last  month,  when  it  would  frame 
first  a  system  of  finance  and  then  a  cea- 
stitution  for  Prussia. —  The  same  mail 
gives  an  imperfect  account  of  a  conspi- 
racy against  the  meritorious  Crown 
Prince  of  Siceden.  If  the  Swedes  feel  no 
gratitude  to  this  man,  they  are  very  worth- 
less. —  Spain  and  Portugal,  say  the 
French  Papets,  still  dispute  respecting 
Olivenaa — Turkey  is  threatened  with 
an  attack  from  Persia,  and  has  in  Egypt 
to  contend  with  a  rebellious  Pacha. — 
The  United  States  pay  unremitting  atten- 
tion to  the  increase  of  their  navy  and 
naval  depots. 


Literary  and  Scientific  httelHgenee. 

The  learned  Danish  Piuiolo|ist  Raik,  ia  at 
present  at  Storkliolm  :  a  periodical  publication 
says  of  him,  "  AHer  he  has,  by  nearly  a  three 
yean'  residence  in  Iceland,  made  himself  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  tint  Island,  with  its  low 
smoky  apartments,  from  which  came  the  Gods 
of  Walhalla,  and  laving  then  ascended  the  snow- 
crowned  icy  mountains,  from  the  warm  springs 
of  which  the  hot  Mead  of  Odio  was  formerly 
brewed,  he  has  set  ont  on  a  new  pilgrimage,  and 
will  proceed  tlirongh  Sweden  and  Fmstia  to 
Mount  Caacasiu,  there  to  stndy  the  laognages 
which  have  so  great  a  similitude  to  the  old 
Northern  langnages,  and  are  perhaps  derived 
with  tficni  from  one  commoD  source. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  BELLES  LETTRES. 
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The  Her^jAwes  Kirton's  Secr«t  and  True  Hhtorj  of  the 
Chnrcb  of  Scotland,  from  tb«  Kotontion  to  the  jew  lAfS, 
b  printing  under  the  upcrintcndenceqf  llr.C.  K.Shnrpe, 
with  Koto,  and  •  Memoir  of  the  Author,  in  a  4to.  Tolume, 
iUontratad  bj  engniTint!!, 

Ur.  P.  Baile;  »UI  uon  publiih  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  hii  Chart  of  Hiitory,  including  the  changea  of 
tarritorj  occasioned  by  the  late  treaty. 

Tba  Club,  In  a  dialogue  between  a  ftther  and  a  ton, 
by  JaaM*  PocUe,  ia  priotiBg  froia  the  edition  of  ITll,  with 
aumarons  aagrmvinga  on  wood,  in  royal  octaro. 

n*  Fifth  Pan  of  Sir  William  Du;dale'>  History  of  St. 
Panl's  Cathedral,  with  considerable  additions,  by  Henry 
Ellis,  Esq.  wUl  be  published  in  a  few  days;  and  the  Siith 
Part,  which  will  complete  the  work,  and  contain  engra- 
vings of  all  Uw  monnmenta,  is  expected  to  be  ready  in 
June. 

By  accounts  in  tile  puMie  papers  from  St.  Petarsbnrgb  it 
appears  thst  Kotaeboe  itas  returned  to  Germany,  in  order 
to  transmit  to  the  Rnsian  AdmiMstration,  occasional  ac- 
eonnts  of  the  progitse  of  literature  and  seienca.  It  is  said 
that  he  intends  to  take  hia  reaidence  in  Wefaaar,  where  he 
raunot  fail  to  tUTO  sufficient  means  of  literary  obaervation. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 

THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE. 

Tt  Ih*  EditT  •fthe  Utentnf  Gatette. 

Dear  Sir, — In  a  fbrmer  Number  of  yonr  Paper,  p.  43, 1 
tai  it  stated,  that  the  French  Philosophical  Clasa  of  tlia 
Jtoyal  Institota  have  resolved  to  leave  the  world  in  tba 
dark  respecting  tbelr  exertions  during  the  past  year.  Nut 
kooariug  whence  this  statement  is  derived,  I  cannot  di- 
rectly controvert  it;  but  I  apprehend  it  to  be  founded  in 
•oa*  mistake,  and  that  thia  dase,  like  tlie  other  ciamrs  of 
that  learned  body,  has  been  some  years  in  arrear,  and 
must  therefore  publish  several  volumes  before  it  comes  to 
the  transactions  of  last  year.  However,  I  embrace  this 
•ppoitunity  of  sending  you  a  sketch  (which  indeed  can- 
sat  be  much  more  than  a  table  of  Contents)  of  what  the 
Institute  faaa  already  done,  as  far  as  my  information 
reaches,  towards  bringing  op  its  memoirs  to  the  present 
ttee-  H.  E.  L. 

VEMOUtS    of  the  ROYAL  INSTITCTB  of  FRANCE. 
CLASS  of  HISTORY  and  ANCIBHT  LITERATURE. 

VOL.  1  and  t. 

While  obstadea,  eostianally  renewed,  hindered  the  pub- 
kcation  of  Its  Memoirs,  this  Class  of  the  Institute  did 
■M  relax  in  the  assiduous  prosecution  of  the  useful  labours 
bequeathed  to  It  by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Leitres,  to  which  it  succeeded,  and  whose  name, 
Ulnstrated  by  such  glorioes  recoUeetlona,  it  has  resumed. 
These  obstacle  t  have  been  at  length  removed,  and  two 
volumes  have  been  published  containing  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory and  the  memoin  of  tliis  society  from  its  creation  to 
ISll,  and  will  be  followed  by  two  others.  Acoording  to 
the  distinction  adopted  in  the  cotlectioo  ef  tlie  academy 
of  Belles  Lettres,  these  two  volumee  are  compoaed  of  two 
parts;  one  containing,  under  the  title  of  History,  faithful 
extracts  firom  Mrmoirs,  which  it  has  not  been  judged  pro- 
per to  insert  at  length,  and  notlcea  on  the  lives  and  works 
•f  deceased  academidatts.  Tba  second  part,  which  is  the 
■eetimpoitant,  ceotains  entire,  those  Memoirs  to  which 
the  Academy  haa  granted  thia  honorable  dutinction. 
Both  parts  are  highly  interesting. 

The  <rst  snd  most  important  extracts  in  Vol.  1.  are  the 
Resevches  on  the  Geography  of  the  Ancients,  by  M. 
Oostslin,  which  comnlate  the  long  series  of  the  labours  of 
tfiesame  author,  on  all  tlie  coasts  of  the  ocean  known  and 
deecribcd  by  the  anuents.  Tlie  coasts  here  reviewed,  are 
ttMaeoftberarsian  Oolph,  Oedrcaia,  and  India,  to  there- 
atotest  point  visited  by  the  andent  navigators.  Then  the 
woatrm  and  northern  coasts  of  Europe,  {.  a.  Iberia,  Gaul, 
Oermaoy,  the  Cimbrian  Charsoocsos.  Scythis,  or  European 
Banwtia,  and  lastly  the  Britiih  Islands.  M.  O.'s  labours 
lend  to  two  important  and  remarkable  condusious ;  first, 
that  the  ancients  had  methodi  of  observation  more  cor 
reet  than  has  been  believed ;  and  secondly,  that  the  ex- 
tasit  ef  their  geographical  knowledge  was  confined  within 
much  narrower  limits  than  have  Idtherto  been  allowed. 
The  geaeral  map  added  to  Ihb  extraat,  tenders  this  result 
very  striking. 

M.  Moogea  haa  explained  soete  inscriptions  found  near 
Lyons,  and  baa  also  a  dissertation  on  the  theatrical  masks 
•f  the  ancients. 

K.  Viscoatl  hagrtstoicd  egd  exflaiaed  two  Onek 


After  lliese  is  the  inscription  of  Cyretim,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Leake,  who  communicated  the  facsimile  of  tlic  origi* 
nal  to  the  Academy. 

The  memoin  of  M.  Leveeque  and  M.  Larcher,  raapect- 
ing  the  foundation  of 'Rome,  are  highly  interesting  and 
ingenious—the  one'denying.'^the  other  affirming,  the  an- 
tlnotidty  ef  the  Roman  htslory.  The  question  seems 
nndedded  between  ttie  two  learned  academldans.  M. 
Levesque's  second  memoir  is  equally  ingenious  and 
learned  :  to  this  M.  Larcher  lias  not  yet  replied  ;  and  till 
it  is  coppletdy  reftited,  we  may  say  with  Horace,  '*  Ad- 
hue  sub  jodice  Us  Mt.'' 

M.  Petit-Radet  haa  a  menoir  on  the  foundation  of 
Argos. 

Besides  the  erudite  memoir  on  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  M.  Larcher  has  two  others  :  one,  of  14!  pagea  in 
4to.,  is  a'  dissertation  on  the  Ptuznlx,  a  most  ingenious, 
learned,  and  important  essay,  llie  Isst  memoir  is  to 
prove,  that  the  haraugne  of  Demosthenes  in  answer  to 
the  letter  of  Philip,  is  not  the  work  of  that  orator. 
Though  M,  Larcher  givea  teaaons  enough  to  render  his 
opinion  probable,  yet  the  proofs  he  has  adduced  seem 
dther  too  confined  in  their  own  nature,  or  not  suffideotly 
developed  by  him.  A  singulsr  ooiiasion,  (noticed  even 
by  the  French  critics  themselves}  is,  that  though  M.  L. 
quotes  with  praise  the  dissertatioo  of  Markland  to  prove 
four  Orationa  of  Cicero  aoppoaititious,  ha  haa  not  noticed 
the  celebrated  dissertation  of  Bentley  on  the  Letten  of 
Phalaris,  which  were  the  first  exempte,and  have  remained 
the  model  of  this  spedea  of  ciltieism ;  nor,  though  aiost  of 
his  arguments  seem  borrowed  from  Bentley,  does  he  once 
mention  the  name  of  tliat  distingnbhed  critic. 

A  most  Interesting  snd  importsnt  Memoir  of  M.  Qua- 
tremAra  de  Quincy  ralsea  from  its  ruins  one  of  the  finest 
monuments  of  Gredan  Doric  Ardiitecture.  The  temple 
of  Olympian  Jupiter  at  Agrigentum,  which  has  long  sub- 
sisted only  in  the  records  of  history,  and  whose  ruins  in 
vain  attested  its  existence  on  the  spot  which  still  exhilrits 
them,  re-appears  here,  with  its  primitive  ordonnance,  and 
in  its  true  proportions.  The  remaining  fragments,  eom- 
pared  and  combined  by  a  skilful  and  unerring  hand,  have 
served  to  relmild  it.  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  Memoir  of 
M.  QuatremAre  has  produced  an  important  revolution  in 
tlia  whole  history  of  Greek  architecture. 

M.  de  8aiDte.Croix  has  a  toog  and  learned  Memoir  on 
the  history  of  the  Princes  of  Caria,  particularly  Msnsolus, 
and  on  the  late  of  the  famous  monuaient  called-  after  his 
name. 

M.  SUveatra  de  Sacy  has  three  Memoirs,  t.  On  three 
Inscriptions  of  Klrmsntchah  or  Bi-sutonn.  The  author 
who  attempted  to  explain  these  inscriptions  foimerly, 
after  a  very  faulty  and  defective  copy  (at  that  tbae  the 
only  one)  having  been  enabled  by  new  and  better  copirn 
to  correct  his  former  ideas,  has  with  rare  modesty  ex- 
plained the  defrcts  of  his  own  work,  before  giving  to  the 
public  the  result  of  •  better  Investigation.  S.  Proposes 
numerous  rectifications  of  Aiabic  inscriptions  recorded  in 
Murphy's  Travels,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  lisbon.  3.  Is  a  most  important  Memoir  on 
the  right  of  landed  property  In  Kgypt-  This  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  two  others  which  will  complete  the  whole  plan. 
The  author  has  adopted  an  antichronological  order,  de- 
siring to  ascend  from  the  time  when  the  system  of  admi- 
nistration in  Egypt  Is  beat  known  to  ns,  to  tliose  for 
which  the  materials  are  fewer  and  leas  accessible-  This 
part  embraces  the  period  from  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Selim  1.  to  the  French  invasion.  The  other  two  parts 
will  complete  the  history  of  the  right  of  landed  property 
in  Egypt,  from  the  Arabian  ronqueat  to  the  estabtishmeut 
of  the  Ottoman  dominion. 

Count  Choiseul  Oonffiar  has  an  elegant  Memoir  on  the 
origin  of  the  Tliracian  Boaphoras- 

M.  Abb<  Oarnier  has  restored  to  its  true  autlior  a 
treatise  poUished  among  the  works  of  Arntotle.  Thn  is 
a  treetise  on  Khetoric,  very  dKTerent  from  that  by  the 
philosopher  of  Stagira,the  autheotidty  of  which  has  never 
been  questiooed.  This  otiier  treatise  has  come  down  to 
us  under  the  title  of  Rhetoric  to  Alexeoder,  and  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  epistle  to  thst  prince.  It  being  Impouible 
to  attribute  it  to  Aristotle,  most  crities  have  hitherto 
ascribed  it  to  Anaximenes  of  Sampsacna ;  but  M.  Oarnier 
has  sdoptad  a  more  probable  opinion,  that  it  is  by  Corax  of 
Syracuse,  who  gave  lessons  on  oratory  in  that  dty  before 
Greece  had  any  calehreted  orators.  We  may  therefore 
flatter  ourselves  with  poescaslng  the  original  work  in 
which  were  laid  the  first  fbundations  of  the  art  of  rhetoric, 
at  a  period  wiieu  thb  word  was  not  even  Invented. — ^An 
^^  enquliy  of  the  same  aathor  into  some  woria  of  tp»  Stsk 
Panetius,  which  have  long  been  lost,  is  leu  ioterettii^. 


The  History  which  preeedee  these  Memoirs,  Is  a  part 
of  the  literary  history  of  our  age ;  of  which  it  will  fom 
one  of  the  moM  curiona  and  interesting  omameMS. 
Should  the  details  appear  dry  to  some  persons,  they  wiQ 
be  amply  indemnified  by  M.  Dader's  notices  oa  th« 
academidana  deceased  during  the  period,  the  history  of 
which  he  writes.  The  namfs  of  David  Leny,  D.  Poiiicr 
Bouchaud,  Klopatock,  the  AbU  Oarnier,  Tilloisoa,  axdt* 
of  tbemsdves  a  degree  of  interest  which  tbdr  worthy 
bislorian  has  increased.  But  among  all  these  notices, 
that  of  Klopetock  deserves  to  be  pnticularly  mentioned. 
To  appreciate  justly  the  beantica  ^  defocis  of  tlie 
anttior  of  the  Messias,  was  of  itself  a  difficult  task :  tlie 
Oermsns  themselves  confrts  that  they  have  nothing  in 
their  own  language,  upon  this  subject,  equal  to  the  aasay 
of  M.  Dader.  The  learned  secretary  hss  taken  a  larger 
view  of  bis  subject.  He  has  interwoven  with  it  conside- 
rations on  the  nature  of  the  epic  in  general,  and  remarks 
full  of  ingenuity  and  taste  on  the  phndpal  epie  poems, 
both  andeut  and  modern,  which  thus  render  this  essay, 
equally  distinguished  by  profound  tbeaglil  and  elegance 
of  style,  one  of  the  asoat  cnriooa  and  brilliant  in  this  rich 
collection  of  the  Elogea  of  M.  Dader. 


Memoirs  of  the  Class  of  the  Mathbmaticai, 
and  Physical  Sciercbs.  4t5  pp.  -ito.  one 
plate. 

This  volume  printed  in  Ul6,  bears  the  date  ISlg,  but 
most  of  the  Memoirs  are  of  a  much  more  recent  epoch. 
Thia  highly  intetestlBg  volume  contains — a  memoir  by  M. 
Poisson  00  the  Vibratiens  of  Elastic  Surfaces :  a  repott 
on  the  Vacdne,  by  Mess.  Berthollet,  Percy,  and  HdM: 
a  memoir  by  M.  Oay.Lussac  on  the  Jode  :  a  memoir  by 
M.  It  amond  on  the  observations  on  the  Barometer,  Ther- 
mometer, and  State  of  the  Air,  made  for  seven  successive 
years  at  Cleimoitt-Femtnd  :  a  short  memoir  by  M.  PsUsot 
da  Beanvois  on  Cyperareous  Plana  i  a^d  three  memoira 
on  Light,  by  M.  Biot.  This  volume  is  terminated  by  the 
history  of  the  Class  for  I81S.  The  Mathematical  pait  Is 
drawn  up  by  M.  Delambre,  and  the  Physical  by  M.  Cu. 
vier.  There  are  alto  historical  notices  coocaraing  Maliu 
and  Lagrange,  b^  M.  Delambre. 


OXFORD. — ^The  only  graduetiona  at  thV  univeraity 
were  those  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  conferred  upon  Rev. 
II.  Wetfaerall,  of  University,  grand  compounder;  and  Rev. 

A.  C.  Boirman,  M.  A.  of  Queen's,  Cambridge,  tid  euodrm. 
CAMBRIDGE.— The  degiee  of  D.D-  hea  been  coa- 

forred  on  Rev.  C.  Beshell,  Kind's,  Dean  of  Chidiester. 

Honorary  degrees  of  M.  A-  are  granted  to  Sir  T-  J. 
Palmer,  Bart.  St.  John's;  Hon.  W.  Annesley,  St.  Peter's; 
and  G.  W.  St.  John,  Jesus. 

Incepted  M.  A.  Revs.  R.  Pretyman,  Trinity;  H.  Wil- 
kinson, Fellow  of  St.  John's;  G.  Pearson,  do. ;  1.  Bulirn, 
do.;  W.  Moleswortb,of  do.;  F.  W.  Lodiogton,  Fellow  of 
Clare  Hall ;  T.  Shdford.  do.  Corpus  ChrisU ;  T.  D.  At- 
kinsoa,  do.  Quern's ;  C.  Henley,  Pembroke ;  R.  Crawley. 
Fallow  of  Magdalen  ;  C.  Townshend,  Emmanuel ;  and  H, 
N.  Adams,  Sidney;  also  H.  V.  Elliot,  Fellow  of  Trinity; 
R.  Osratkin,  do.  St.  John's ;    J.  W.  Whitiakrr,  do.  do. : 

B.  Rogers,  do-  Cdua;  O.  Millet,  do-  Christ;  J.  Croft, 
do.  do.;  W.  CecU,  do.  Magdalea;  aad  B.  Mkbell,  do- 
Emmanuel  ;  J.  Lodge,  C.  Ingle.  E.  Ryan,  Trinity. 

Bachelors  of  Ciril  Law,  Rev.  E-  B.  Vardon,  Clare  ; 
and  Mr.  R.  Wardell,  Trinity. 

B.  A.  E.  Dodson,  Trinity ;  P.  D.  Lemprieie,  aad  E.  R. 
Earle,  of  Christ's. 

The  election  of  Fonndatiou  Fellows  of  SL  John's  hss 
fallen  upon  Mesars.-T.  Salway,  W.  White,  R.  Twopenny. 
W.  J«e.  J.  T.  Austin,  H.  II.  Hughes,  Bstchelara  of 
Arta  of  that  sodety- 

Mr.  B.  P.  Bell,  B.  A.  of  Christ's,  haa  been  riectrti  Fcl- 
low  of  that  society,  on  the  fonndalioo  of  Sirs  J.  riacfc, 
and  T.  Baines. 

Messrs.  II.  Waddington  and  F-  Ooode,  of  Trinity,  are 
elected  scholars  on  Dr.  Bell's  foondKtion. 

PORSON  PRIZE.— The  Revs.  C.  Rumey  andJ.C. 
Baaka,  trustees  of  a  certain  fund  appropriated  to  the  ue 
of  the  late  Professor  Person  during  his  life,  have  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  of  Cambridge  jf400  navy  5  pec 
cent-  stock,  the  hueraat  of  which  is  annually  to  be  em* 
ployed  In  the  purchsae  of  a  book  or  books,  to  be  givea  tn 
the  resident  Under-gradoale  who  shall  make  the  best 
translation  of  a  propooed  passage  in  Shakespeare,  Ben 
Jonaon,  Mwsinger,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletaher,  lata 
Greek  verM. 

The  passage  fixed  upon  for  the  present  year.  Is  the  S«> 
coad  Part  of  Iieory  IV.  art  iii.  scene  I.  begindng  with 
"  O I  Steep,"  aad  eadlaf  with  "  Dtaj  It  ta  a  KiB(.f 
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PROGRESS  OP  THE  SCIENCES. 
THE  NEW  THEORY  OF  THE  WORLD ; 

BT  LIBDTCMAirr^EMBRAI.  ALUX. 

[A  Plagiaritm  fnm  «a  EmgliA  Work,  at 
wiU  6e  ihamt  te  tkt  frH  article  tf  our  next 
Kumber.'} 

To'  Messrs.  Gauss,  Strohmeyra,  .and 
Thiebaut,  Members  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Goettingen. 

Giessen,  March  SI,  I8I7. 

Gentlemen,  I  owe  it  to  the  learned 
Society  which  has  admitted  me  into  its 
bosom,  I  owe  it  partictthriy  to  you,  Gen- 
tlemen, to  inform  you  first  of  the  publi- 
cation of  a  work  which  I  am  going  to 
have  printed,  the  title  of  which  is :  "  On 
the  primitiye  cause  of  motion,  and  of  its 
principal  effects  in  the  formation  of  sans, 
m  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  the 
tides,  the  winds,  tte." 

When  Newton  applied  Kepler's  laws 
Amotion  to  that  of  th*  heavenly  bodies, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  three  supposi- 
tions, 1st,  Uiat  a  vacuum  exists ;  2nd, 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  gravitated  to- 
wards each  other;  3rd,  that  they  had 
deceived  a  primitive  motion  accordug  to 
the  tangent  of  the  orbit.  /  demonstrate 
the  impotnbilitif  of  u  tMuuwm,  and  that 
the  eeledM  hodk;far  from  attracting, 
repel  each  other.  The  egetem  oj  Newton 
U  therefore  fahe. 

To  establish  the  truth  of  my  theory,  I 
make  no  supposition ;  I  take  nature  such 
as  it  is,  and  such  as  every  body  sees  it. 

I  demunutrate  that  the  result  if  ell  the 
forces  which  act  on  the  staface  of  each 
planet,  (I  take  the  earth  as  the  object  of 
deirionstration)  passes  to  the  East  of  its 
centre  of  gravity,  and  is  found  in  the 
plane  of  its  ed^tie,  whence  results  its  ro- 
tatory aunement  from  West  to  EaH,  and 
its  progressive  motion  from  East  to 
West. 

^  I  demonstrate  that  the  different  mo- 
tions observed  in  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
owing  to  the  position  of  their  centre  of 
gravity:  in  the  planets  it  is  nearer  the 
North  pole  than  the  South  pole ;  in  the 
comets  nearer  the  West  than  the  East 
point;  in  the  sMellites  m  the  centre  of 
the  figure,  whence  results  the  difference 
of  their  motions. 

There  may  be  planets  which  have  no 
rotatory  motion,  others  which  have  no 


*  The  most  important  parts  af  ttis  new  lys- 
tea  are  tboic  printed  in  italics :  it  will,  ia  our 
nest  Nnmber,  ^pear  tliat  tliese  are  precisely 
(he  parts  whkh  Owoid^lix  has  borrowed! 


motion,  or  which  are  fixed  stars.  I  de- 
monstrate why. 

The  moving  cause  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies exists  in  the  pressures  uMek  the  gat- 
zes  composing  their  atmosphere  exercise  on 
their  turf  ace,  and  the  result  of  which 
always  passes,  as  I  have  already  said,  to 
the  East  of  the  axis  of  rotation  in  the 
planets,  and  to  the  North  of  the  same  axis 
m  the  comets. 

The  gaaet  soAicA  oompose  the  atmos- 
phere of  each  heatenfy  body  are  constantly 
renewed  iy  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
and  animal  subUance^,  and  of  water.  The 
result  of  this  is  the  [production  of]  hy- 
drogen gat,  which  on  account  of  its 
erutter  brightness  alweofs  rises  to  the 
higher  part  of  the  atmoephere,  where  it 
ind^tnitely  dilates  itself' in  spate.  The 
limit  if  this  dilatation  is  the  sun  for  our 
planetary  system.  The  elements  of  the 
hydrogen  gaz,  having  then,  on  account 
of  its  excessive  dilatation,  no  longer  any 
affinity  to  each  other,  aqparate  and  re- 
sume their  primitive  pnmeMies ;  hence, 
and  from  the  combnstible  property  of 
hydrogen  gaz,  I  infer  that  hydrogen  and 
light  are  one  and  the  same  substance ;  or 
otherwise  that  hydrogen  gaz  is  composed 
of  caloric  and  light  in  a  state  of  combina- 
tion. jFV-MN  the  properties  of  hydrogen 
gaz,  and  from  these  0^  light  end  caloric, 
I  infer  the  constant  ciradation  of  these 
two  substances  from  the  earth  to  the  tun, 
and  from  the  tun  to  the  earth,  and  the 
same  for  all  the  other  heavenly  bodies. 

From  this  circuiation  result  the  phena- 

ma  of  vegetation,  of  amimalisation,  of 
the  formation  of  water,  and  of  the  decom- 
position of  vegetable  and  animal  aub- 
stances,  Spc.  ifc. 

Light  or  hydrogen  acts  in  all  these 
phenomena,  a  part  always  contrary  to 
that  of  caloric ;  white  the  latter  always 
tends  to  gasefy,  light  always  tends  to 
solidify :  (We  presume  the  writer  means 
rarify  and  condense,  but  we  employ  his 
own  terms)  it  is  in  the  constantly  oppo- 
site action  in  the  effects  of  these  two  sub- 
stances that  is  found  the  demonstrated 
explanation  of  all  the  motions  in  nature. 
Light  b  the  attractive  force ;  it  is  the 
vital  force,  it  is  the  force  which  solidifies 
Caloric  is  the  repubivc  force,  it  is  the 
force  which,  decomposes  and  gazefies. 

Caloric  always  passes  from  a  body 
which  oontuns  more  of  it,  into  one  whion 
contains  less.  Bodies  can  never  be  sa- 
turated with  it,  nor  entirely  deprived  of 


it,  except  light.  Light,  on  the  other 
hand,  constantly  saturates  all  the  bodies 
Into  the  composition  of  which  it  enters, 
but  in  different  proportions,  according,  to 
the  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  caloric. 
When  tiie  body  is  simple  or  elementary, 
like  the  diamond  metals,  it  is  so  satura- 
ted with  it,  tbat.it  reflects  or  refracts 
entirely,  and  with  splendor.  When  it  is 
comlnned  with  oxygen,  it  has  lost  a  part 
of  the  light  which  was  combined  with  it 
when  it  was  elementary.  Hence  result 
differences  in  the  reflection  and  refrac- 
tion of  light.  Bodies. appear  coloured, 
and  thus  colours  are  only  modifications 
of  reflected  or  refracted  light. 

The  result  of  all  the  pressures  which 
the  atmosphere  exercises  on  the  enlight- 
ened part  of  the  earth,  passes  48  minutes 
to  the  East  of  the  true  meridian,  while 
the  result  of  the  pressures  which  it  exer- 
cises op  th^  dark  part,  is  always  in  the 
plane  of  the  same  nwridian.  Hence  it  re- 
sults, that  at  the  same  time  that  the  flow 
of  the  tide  takes  place  at  48  minutes  to 
the  East  of  the  meridian  on  (above)  the 
horizon,  it  takes  place  upon  the  meridian 
below  the  horizon.  The  flow  (tide)  is 
therefore  retarded  every  day  48  minutes. 
These  pressures  are  greater  at  the  equ>- 
noxes  and  less  at  the  solstices ;  the  tide 
must  therefore  be  greater  in  the  first  case 
and  less  in  the  second.  They  (the  pres- 
sures) are  not  the  same  at  the  summer 
solstice  as  at  the  winter  solstice;  therefore 
the  earth  must  be  then  at  a  different  dis- 
tance from  the  sun. 

The  pressures  on  the  surface  of  the  pla- 
nets are  in  the  ratio  of  their  surfaces  or 
ef  the  squares  of  their  radii:  the  planets 
keep  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sun  in 
proportion  as  their  diameters  are  greater. 
The  only  exception  is  for  those  planets 
which  have  no  rotatory  motion.  I  assign 
the  reason  in  my  work.  The  diameters 
are  therefore  as  the  distances,  or  the  dis- 
tances as  the  diameters ;  or  again,  the 
result  of  all  the  pressures,  im  as  much  m 
it  determines  the  distance  of  the  planets 
from  the  auH,  is  therefore  as  the  tpure  of 
the  distances. 

From  the  theory  ipAieft  /  announce  to 
you.  Gentlemen,  resuitt  with  the  same 
certainty,  the  same  clearness,  the  same 
simplicity,  the  explanation  of  the  constant 
and  variable  wkub,  ^  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  atme^here,  and  in  shart  of  all 
those  irAidk  exist  in  nature. 

In  the  work  which  I  am  going  to  jMtb- 
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lish,  I  do  not  enter  into  details  ;  I  have 
only  employed  aiytelf  in  estaUUhiag  the 
principles,  and  I  may  say,  they  arc  esta- 
blished in  such  a  Banner  as  to  leave  no 
doubt.  GeatnetiTy  cannot  produce  a  sin- 
l^e  proposition  better  demonstrated. 
.  I  authorise,  and  evea  request  you, 
OeDtlemen,  to  publish  this  letter,  by  way 
of  announcing  the  work  in  question.  I 
bave  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

The  Lieutenaiit-General,    Member  of 
the  Academy  of  Scienceii  at  Goett^ngeu, 
(Signed)        Allix. 

We  have  tbouglit  it  our  duty' to  trans- 
late this  letter  from  the  French  as  liter- 
ally as  possible. 

ASTRONOMY. 

SPOTS  IK  THE  SCN. 

AnMborg,  March  l6.--Aocardinc  to  the  pb- 
(ervatioiw  of  Mr.  Stark,  the  spou  m  the  tnn 
were  vecy  nomeroiu  thii  month,  as  they  had 
Iwea  hi  the  two  preceding  oim.  On  the  13th 
there  appeared  seven  large  dMllows  with  black 
openinga,  the  lariiest  of  whidi  was  in  the  <*nn 
ora  sirkle.  Betides  these  tliere  were  11  spots 
of  «  middling  size,  and  96  smaller  spots,  llie 
targeit  of  the  circnlar  shallows,  wlisca  was  visi- 
ble this  day  at  now,  at  the  distance  of  6  ain. 
14  sec.  in  parts  of  the  sun's  diameter,  from  the 
western  limb  of  the  sun,  was  above  thrice  the 
diameter  of  the  earth.  In  this  shallaw  there  was 
ia  the  middle  a  large  wcdiga-formed  epeniag, 
apd  near  this  to  the  West,  an  eiliptical  one, 
within  the  eastern  edge  of  this  shallow,  foar 
little  spots  formed  an  arch,  and  between  the 
two  openings  wu  observed    a  bright  shining 

r:t.  Out  of  this  shallow,  there  wen  to  tlie 
t  three  Middle  sised  spots  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  and  over  these  a  large  spot  with  three 
small  ones.  A  shallow  of  umost  equal  size, 
with  a  large  jagged  opening,  appeared  distant 
from  the  son's  northern  limb  7  ro.  19  s.  and 
from  the  wettam  18  m.  34  s.  In  the  easten 
half  of  the  snn  there  appeared  further  two  ellip- 
tical shallows  witli  lougisli  crooked  openings, 
and  a  nearly  circular  shallaw,  with  a  black  cir- 
•alar  opening. 

.  At  Carlsmhe,  Coanaellor  Baeckmaon  ob- 
served on  (he  isth  of  March  40  spots  on  the 
sob's- disk.  

APFEABAVCE  OV  THE  PI.AirET  VENUS. 

This  beautiful  planet  has  lately,  from  lo- 
cattly  of  situation,  ver}[  rapidly  crossed  the 
constellation  Aries,  and  is  proceeding  gradu- 
aHy  into  Tatlnis,  and  will  he.  May  1,  a  few 
degrees  north  of  Aldebaran,  where  it  be- 
comes statiwiary,  and  will  ttien  retrograde 
westerly,  and  meet  the  Sun  on  the  confines 
of  Taurus  and  Gemini,  May  SO,  41.  Through 
the  month  of  April  this  planet,  approaching 
the  Earth  to  within  one-third  solar  distance, 
will  assume  the  crescent  form,  aud  become 
fiilcated  like  the  Moon,  and  if  the  air  be 
clear,  may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  in  the 
day-time;  about  two  hours  behind  the  Sun, 
near  the  middle  of  the  mobth,  it  will  be 
brtKbt  enough  to  cast  a  shadow  at  night,;uid 
wrlT  be  in  conjunction  with  the  April  new 
Moon,  April  19,  bt-twcen  Aldebaran  and  the 
Pleiades. 

AaaoLiTss. 
The  explosion  lately  mentioned  to  have 
been  beard  at  Ageo,  is  Fratice,  en  the  IStb 


ult.,  and  described  as  so  similar  to  one  that 
occurred  at  the  same  place  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1814,  tvbtn  itvtral  uir-itime»/tU, 
appears  now  to  have  been  actually  attended 
with  the  same  phenomena.  The  papers 
mention,  that  on  the  same-  day,  the  l%h, 
and  at  tiie  same  hour,  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  several  aerolites  fell  in  the 
cantons  of  Castelmeron  and  Mondar,  in  the 
department  erf  the  Lot  and  Ga  tonne. 

MATOftAi,  CAvaaa  isr  kxntcOV.     . 

Bath  lAterarjf  and  PhiloufhicMl  S»cie(y.~- 
Monday,  February  XT,  Mr.  Cranch  commu- 
nicated to  the  Society  the  substance  of  some 
papers  transmitted  to  him  from  Dorchester, 
near  Boston  in  New  England,  relative  to  a 
muimtHf  discovered  in  an  immense  subterra- 
nean cavern  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

The  miimmy  is  that  of  a,  atout  woman 
nearly  six  feet  m  height,  though  ibe_  whole 
materiel  is  so  intensely  iby  as  to  weigh  but 
twenty  pounds. 

It  Was  found  in  the  cavern,  at  the  distance 
of  three  miUt  ftvm  its  entrance.  The  figure 
appeared  seated  in  a  sort  of  rude  sarGo]ihagus,- 
com  posed  of  five  limestone  slabs ;  the  htth 
stone  ssrving  as  a  cover  or  entablature  to  the 
rest,  exactly  similar  to  the  ancient  eromUeht 
still  extant  in  various  places  of  the  British 
islands.  The  knees  had  been  brought  close 
up  to  the  body  ;  tlie  hands  were  clasped  up- 
on thfe  bnvast;  the  head,  covered  with  some- 
thing like  a  coronet,  was  erect ;  artd  the 
whole  figure  was  muffled  up  and  covered 
with  a  number  of  garments  made  of  wild 
hemp  and  willow  bark.  Several  bags  con- 
taining beads,  trinkets,  and  various  handi- 
craft implements,  were  lying  by  the  body, 
with  a  sort  of  work-basket,  a  curious  musical 
instrument,  and  a  fan  made  of  feathers  ila 
Vani^k*. 

The  entrance  of  the  cavern  is  40  feet  high 
by  SO  feet  wide,  and  for  seme  years  past 
saltpetre  has  been  made,  and  oxen  worKed, 
as  far  as  two  miles  within  it.  A  Mr.  Ward 
has  recently  explored  this  wonderful  cavern 
to  the  extent  of  ten  miles.  He  says,  that 
afler  having  proceeded  some  miles,  they  as- 
cended a  vertical  chimney-like  passage,  aud 
climbing  up  from  one  stone  to  another  about 
40  feet,  they  entered  at  midnight  a  chamber 
1800  feet  in  circumference,  and  150  feet  high 
in  the  centre !  From  this  chamber  they 
proceeded  about  a  mile  further,  and  how 
much  ftirther  they  might  have  gone  they 
knew  not.  In  another  chamber  which  they 
ti&versed,  they  were  presented  with  a  scene 
to  which  there  is  at  present,  perhaps,  no  p»- 
rallel  in  natural  hFEtory— a  single  arch  of 
solid  rock  100  feet  high  projecting  over  an 
area  of  not  less  than  eight  acres  !  From  the 
observations  which  they  made,  they  fully 
satisfied  themselves  of  this  further  astonish- 
ing fact, — that  Green  River,  a  mighty  stream 
navigable  for  several  hundred  miles,  mast 
necessarily  have  passod  over  their  beads  In 
three  diQisrent  branches  of  the  cavern. 

A  great  many  discoveries,  it  is  added  in 
the  communication  to  Mr.  Cranch,  have 
been  made  in  Kentucky,  which  indicate  the 
existence,  at  sonio  very  remote  period,  of  a 
state  of  society,  arts,  and  social  habits,  far 
mora  advanced  than  Ouy  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  hitherto  known  have  exliibitcd. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS. 

SWISS  ASatctoLTVKs. 
A  process,  which  seems  worthy  of  notice, 
has  tor  some  time  past  been  followed  at 
Meyringen,  (in  Switzerland,)  t»  «mploy  tbe 
truitfia  soil  waabcd  dewa  by  the  Alpb«eb 
from  the  Haslibeix,  for  the  purpose  of  fenp- 
ing  plantadons  on  the  fifaginents  of  rocks. 
Wbert  the  &11  of  the  stream  n  broken,  its 
waters  are  conducted  into  a  bason,  dug  for 
the  purpose,  in  which  the  mud  or  soil  is 
deposited;  this  is  then  dug  out,  and  used 
to  form  gardens  on  the  bare  rock.  A  poor 
man,  Jacob  Immanuel  Baumearten,  fiist  ad- 
vised, in  this  country,  this  useful  process,  by 
whi^'h,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Chevalier  Fossombrone,  the  whole  draining 
of  the  Pontine  Marshes  may  be  effected. 
I 

P^ISOMOUS  QUALITY  OF  PKDSSIC   AUD. 

"Physicians  and  Professors  of  Natural 
History  have  lately,  with  the  authority  of 
the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  tried  the  effects  of 
various  poisons  on  camels,  bears,  and  other 
animals  of  the  Royal  Menagerie.  From  one 
of  these  cxperiments.it  is  evident  thatPruaaic 
Acid,  when  administered  in  a  particular 
way,  becomes  one  of  the  most  active  and 
dangerous  poisOns. 

vaOTiCAL  uectAMtcs. 
M.  Lecateli,the  celebrated  KHtthCBiaridan 
of  Milan,  has  just  iavealed  a  new  pieee  of 
mechanism,  (says  a  Paris  paper,)  by  means 
of  which  vessels  may  ascetia  rivers  without 
the  assistance  of  a  steam-engine.  The  first 
experiment,  which  was  made  on  a  small  boat, 
coftipletely  succeeded.  The  inventor  asserts, 
that  his  plan  is  applicable  even  to  a  man  of 
war,  and  that  it  will  secure  her  fron  the 
danger  of  shipwreck.  The  strength  of  a 
sin^e  man,  or  at  most  that  of  a  horse,  is 
sufficient  to  put  this  machine  in  motion. 

LtTnooSAPnY. 
The  Hamburgh  Gazette  states,  that  the 
art  of  lithography  has  recently  been  intro^ 
duced  in  the  ufiices  for  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs  in  Russia.  It  is  nnploysd  for 
circulars  addressed  to  diplomatic  agents; 
and  the  number  of  copying  clerks  nas  in 
consequence  been  considerably  diminished. 


POLITE  LITERATURE. 


OF  THE  MODEKN  POETS— WALTEIl  SCOTT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Utermry  Gazette. 
1  now  come  to  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Scott's  works.  Tliese  were  the  lea- 
ders in  that  deteriorated  style  of  poetry, 
which  has  driven  back  our  language  to 
all  its  primitive  impurities,  and  has  given 
us  a  species  of  non-descript  tale,  appa- 
rently epic,  but  in  reality  a  medley  par- 
taking of  the  old  ballad  aud  the  modern 
novel.  The  genius  of  its  inventor,  and 
the  novelty  of  the  desig^n  itself,  brought 
quartos  of  jingle  into  infinite  reouest; 
the  prose  romance  was  abandoueO,  tbc 
Minerva  pre«  Mtwittei),  wid  all  nm  to 
purchase  those  tmge  cliarmkig  Toluaes, 
wUch  cootaioed  otatos  inteM  of  «iiap* 
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ten.  AH  this  went  on  extremely  well, 
for  a  time.  No  age  was  so  great  as  the 
present,  and  Mr.  Scott  tinkled  to  the 
tune  of  thousands  per  tome.  But  novelty, 
as  its  name  evinces,  is  very  short-lived, 
and  capricious  taste,  that  first  stands 
forth  its  protector,  ultimately  becomes 
its  DQirderer.  On  a  sudden,  there  arose, 
in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens, 

'  another  luminary,  who,  for  his  hour,  was 
Lord  of  the  ascendant.  Deep,  inteuse, 
metaphysical,  and  unaccommodatuig,  he 
opposed  profundity  to  prattle,  and  taught 
the  torrent  of  his  eloquence  to  roar  down 
the  purling  of  the  rival  streams.  With 
equal,  though  not  always  similar  ble- 
mishes, he  displayed  energies  which  his 
precursor  could  not ;  and  In  fine,  by 
a  few  gloomy,  misanthropical,  gigantic 
efforts,  struck  the  agreeable  despot  from 
bis  tfaarone.  To  quartos  of  lightness, 
have  succeeded  pamphlets  of  sublimity ; 
and  the  Lay  of  the  /0«f  Minstrel,  (literally 
speaking)  has  outdone,  in  public  estima- 
tion, the  lay  which  goes  by  that  name. 

But  how  could  Mr.  Scott  expect  per- 
petual patronage,  since  caprice  and  pre- 
judice bad  already  gone  so  far  as  to  ex- 
communicate even  a  Pope  and  a  Dryden  ? 
And  what  better  can  Lord  Byron  himself 
expect,  whenever  some  other  poet,  with 
a  complete  new  set  of  graces,  shall  make 
his  appearance  1  The  foct  is  this.  The 
public  may  veer,    and  the  censor  may 

.  rail,  and  the  writer  may  suffer ;  but  true 
genius  will  rise  triumphant  from  its  fall 
at  last.  Even  its  own  errors  effect,  in  a 
very  slight  degree,  its  ultimate  fate. 
Though  weeds  are  sometimes  twisted 
among  its  laurels,  it  still  continues  to 
shoot  forth  its  immortal  rays  from  be- 
neath them. 

Certainly,  there  have  seldom  been  two 
cotemporary  poets,  whose  leading  cha- 
racteristics are  so  dissimilar  as  those  of 
Mr.  Scott  and  Lord  Byron.  Ease,  grace, 
a  perpetual  flow,  and  an  unfailing  viva- 
ci1^,  distinguish  the  former.  Hardness, 
indexible  force,  abrupt  and  short  sen- 
tences, and  an  almost  undeviating  gloomi- 
ness, are  the  attribute?  of  the  httter. 
The  one  is  sometimes  feeble,  in  conse- 
quence of  redundancy ;  the  other  is  oAea 
obscure,  in  consequence  of  compression. 
We  quote  a  postage  from  the  one,  and  a 
line  from  the  other  ;— the  passage,  for  its 
beautiful  thought,  elegantly,  though  per- 
haps needlessly,  protracted — the  line,  for 
its  strong  meaning,  tersely,  though  per- 
haps uncuuthly,  expressed.  The  one  ex- 
cels in  delineating  external  nature ;  the 
other  in  laying  bare,  as  he  himself  ex- 
presses it,  '<  that  living  sepulchre,  the 
naked  heart."  In  tlie  one,  we  have  va- 
rioM  cfaasacters,  Aeteiied  with  a  npid 


pencil,  and  brought  out  dramatically. 
In  the  other,  we  have  but  few ;  and  the 
peculiar  traits  of  these  few,  are  detailed 
to  us  with  such  curious  minuteness,  that 
their  subsequent  actions  become,  not  so 
much  the  means  by  which  we  are  made 
acquainted  with  those  traits,  as  the  proofs 
by  which  we  may  substantiate  the  accura- 
cy of  our  previous  information  respecting 
them.  The  poetry  of  Mr.  Scott  is  much 
more  mellifluous  than  that  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  has  not  so  many  loose  and  weak  lines ; 
but  it  is  somewhat  strange,  that  he  does 
not  at  all  succeed  in  the  pentameter,  while 
Lord  Byron  wields  it,  when  he  pleases, 
with  a  most  masterly  hand. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  compare 
these  eminent  poets,  and  to  show,  that 
each  has  his  own  peculiar  excellencies. 
Their  errors  are  mutual,  so  far  as  regards 
the  prevailing  pedantries  and  affectations; 
and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  both  of 
them  have  done  much  injury  to  the  pub 
lie  taste.  In  casting  off  the  trammels  of 
Italian  concetti  and  French  tameness, 
they  have  rioted  in  their  new-found  li- 
berty, till  it  has  degenerated  into  licen- 
tiousness. Mr.  Scott  is,  however,  the 
older  and  the  greater  offender ;  and  he 
is,  at  this  moment,  learning,  by  the  revul- 
sion of  that  public  taste,  which  he  had 
himself  excited  and  upheld,  the  disagree- 
able, but  I  trust,  salutary  lesson,  that  no 
poetry  will  long  retain  its  ascendancy  in 
popular  favor,  unless  it  be  written  in  the 
dialect  of  the  times,  and  with  all  the  pu- 
rity which  an  improved  language  will 
permit.       B. 

ON  THE  NEW  EDITIONS  OF  VOLTAIRE'S   WORKS. 

Tlie  advertiMomta  of  three  new  editions  of 
Voltaire  which  have  appeared  in  the  Preach 
papers,  and  tlie  notice  taken  of  them  by  the 
Vicars-General  of  Paris,  have  lately  been  ob- 
jects of  general  con  versalion,  and  have  excited 
foiniderable  discuMion  in  the  {inblic  joumali. 
We  extract  the  folio  wiof  article  on  this  subject 
from  an  Ultra-Royalist  paper. 

"  When,  in  1784,  Beanmarcbais  conceived 
the  plan  of  uniting  together  in  one  single  pub- 
lication all  tbe  works  of  Voltaire,  including 
even  bis  private  correspondence  with  his 
friends,  he  experienced  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment a  retistanoe  which  he  contrived  to 
elude  with  considerable  address :  he  caased  his 
edition  to  be  printed  in  a  foreign  territory, 
bat  in  a  town  separated  fiwn  Flrance  only  by  a 
river ;  and  being  a  man  of  property  as  well  as 
the  chief  of  a  party,  he  readily  foand  means  to 
obviate  every  obttacle  which  opposed  its  con- 
traband introdaclion. 

The  Voltaire  of  Kehl  thus  inundated  France } 
there  were  splendid  and  ordinary  editions, 
some  printed  on  cooimon  and  some  on  bot. 
pressed  paper,  snited  to  ait  classes  and  all  for- 
tonas.  It  was  allowaMe  to  sell  poison  at  a 
cheap  as  well  as  at  a  dear  rate,  and  indeed  for 
nothing  at  aU.  The  drags  of  Beanmarcbais 
were  at  tbe  service  of  all  wIm  wished  to  partake 
ofOeaa.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  trifliqg  arith- 
metical error  which  deranged  his  sneculation, 
ha  woaM  wUliagly  have  made  grmtu  distriba- 


tions,  and  from  that  time  the  world  would 
bive  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  Kaitaires 
d  la  Ruarford. 

M.  de  Jnign£,  then  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
whose  memory  is  dear  to  every  fnend  of  reli- 
gion and  humanity,  and  who  united  to  aineoity 
of  manners  and  mitdoess  of  character  the  most 
enlightened  piety,  did  not  think  it  pmdent  to 
remain  silent  on  the  occasion  of  this  scandalous 
event.  He  sounded  the  alarm,  and  warned 
magistrates,  heads  of  families,  and  in  a  word 
all  the  citixens  entrusted  to  his  pastoral  solici- 
tude, of  the  dangers  which  awaited  tliem. 
At  that  time  public  opinion  maintained  a  cer- 
tain reserve  and  an  appearaoee  of  modesty ;  the 
venerable  Pontiff  was  respected  even  l>y  those 
who  disobeyed  him.  Far  from  rendering  him 
tbe  object  either  of  blame  or  ridicule,  those 
who  stepped  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
duty,  praised  him  for  having  acted  in  strict 
conformity  to  his.  Finally,  all  who  read  ta 
Puetlle  d'OrUma  were  candid  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge the  posMbilily  of  placing  more  moral, 
more  decent,  and  more  patriotic  works  in  the 
hands  of  their  children.  Nobo^  thongfat  of 
raising  an  outcry  against  M.  de  iuigni,  either 
on  the  score  of  intolerance  or  Anaticism,  or  of 
seizing  on  the  text  of  his  mandate  to  take  the 
field  against  him,  and  to  multiply  by  a  sacrile- 
gious contradiction  the  collection  wbinh  virtue 
had  thought  herself  bound  to  proscribe. 

After  these  incontestable  facts,  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  that  kind  of  furious  emulation, 
which  conid  prompt  three  different  editors  to 
reprint  tliis  collection  at  the  present  moment : 
it  may  perhaps  prove  as  fatal  to  their  ioterests, 
at  least  with  regard  to  the  intentions  of  their 
instigators,  as  it  wilt  doubtless  be  to  religion 
and  morality.  But  the  Vicars-Grueral  of 
Paris  protested  aeainst  a  first  projected  edi- 
tion; and  it  is  now  thought  fit  to  call  them  to 
account  for  their  insolence,  and  to  prove  that 
all  tlie  dykes  opposed  to  tlie  torrent  of  impiety 
and  licentiousness,  will  henceforth  serve  only  to 
augraeut  their  force  and  extend  tlieir  ravages. 

Certain  charitable  and  conscientious  Jour- 
nalists have  accused  us  of  converting  our  paper 
into  a  vehicle  for  folly  and  censure ;  they  ought 
however  to  be  aware  of  the  force  of  these  two 
expressions.  It  is,  id  their  opinion,  folly  to 
fotame  the  re- printing  of  the  works  of  a  cele- 
brated man,  whose  talents  are  the  admiration  , 
of  the  whole  world ;  they  know  very  well  that 
the  ra-printing  of  the  Htnriade,  the  Tkeaire.,  or 
Le  Siecle  de  Lnit  XIV.  is  not  the  object  of  our 
just  and  severe  remarks ;  but  on  the  contrary 
that  of  Ui  Pucelle,  L»  Bible  afin  explii/uie,  La 
Guerre  de  Oenlve,  Le  Diclionnaire  Enct/chptdi- 
que,  and  that  ia/amons  correspondence  in  which 
Voltaire's  ridicule  of  religion  flows  without  re- 
serve into  the  bosoms  of  his  intimate  confidants. 
They  cannot  but  know  tliatbaH  these  dangerous 
works  appeared  now  for  the  first  time,  either 
llic  laws  must  have  sinmbered  or  the  author 
have  felt  the  weight  of  their  punishment. 

Those  persons  therefore  may  justly  b*  ac- 
cused of  felly  who  confound  together  two 
things  so  essentially  distinct  as  good  and  bad, 
noarisbnieot  and  poison,  talent  and  iuipiety, 
and  genius  and  liccutioiisness." 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

MiisuscRiT  Venu  Dfi  St.  Uelkke  dVse 

MaKIERE  liiCOMNUE.  8V0. 

We  have  read,. with  infinitely  more  atten- 
tion than  admiration,  the  work  entitled, 
Manutcrit  Venu  de  St.  Hctine  (Tune  Mamire 
Inamnue.  —  Our  aHmiratlcin,  ipdeed,  was 
scarcely  ever  engaged  ab^^tKO  or  thr- 
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Mmes,  and  that,  merely  to  indulge  a  second 
readingofpretfypass^e*.  Frequently  we  were 
shocked  with  the  vulgarity  of  the  language 
and  style,  and  more  than  once  disgusted 
with  im)>robabilities ;  insomuch,  that  we 
were  almost  tempted  to  shut  up  the  book, 
with  Horace's  remark,  by  way  of  entire  cri- 
tique, "  Quodcunque  ostendis  mtlii  sic,  in- 
credulus  odi,"  from  the  decided  conviction, 
that  it  was  not  written  by  Bonaparte.  Yet 
it  appeared  to  us  not  uninteresting,  first  to 
enquire  from  what  probable  quarter  it  might 
come,  and  next  to  combat  the  many  opi- 
nions given,  not  as  to  its  authenticity,  but  as 
to  the  persons  to  whom  it  has  keen  attributed. 
This  work  assuredly  is  not  written  by  the 
abdicated  and  dethroned  Emperor,  the  Ex- 
Ruler  of  France,  or  the  Soi-disant  Monarch, 
whichever  title  may  best  please  contending 
parties  to  give  him  :  it  is  not  written  by  tlie 
grave,  haughty  and  dictatorial  General  ot 
victorious  armies :  it  is  neither  written  nor 
dictated  by  the  thinking  and  subtle  Oallo- 
Corsican,  whose  talent  and  duplicity  kept 
pace  with  each  other,  and  who  would  have 
courted  interest  and  admiration  from  a  pro- 
duction written  under  such  peculiar  circum- 
stances, in  a  situation  the  fittest  for  profound 
reflection,  and  at  the  juncture  least  favorable 
for  indulgence  towards  his  faults,  and  least 
suited  for  the  admiration  of  victories  which 
have  left  no  effects  behind  them,  but  the 
conquest  and  humiliation  of  that  country, 
of  which  be  once  was  the  boast,  and  which 
be  has  sacrificed  to  his  immeasurable  am- 
bition. 

At  the  l^rilliant,  though  much  to  be  re- 
gretted zenith  of  his  glory,  his  dispatches 
were  energetic, sometimes  abrupt,  but  always 
proud  and  commanding ;  and,  if  they  were 
not  elegant  and  dignified,  thev  certainly 
were  not  low  and  vulgar ;  nor  did  he,  during 
his  ruinous  reigu,  want  men  of  literary  ta- 
lent to  varnish  over  his  failures  of  success, 
to  gild  his  acts  of  tyranny,  so  as  to  eive 
them  the  semblance  of  greatness,  and  to 
clothe  often  his  worst  desijgns  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  necessity,  jnitice,  nay,  even  of 
magnanimitv. — If  then  ne  did  write  his  own 
dispatches,  his  style  could  not  thus  have 
altered;  if  he  did  not  write  them,  he  vrould 
at  least  have  presented  some  similarity  of 
form,  and  would  not  have  exposed  himself 
tb  comparisons  so  injurious  to  his  cause  and 
interests.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
following  vemacularitnu,  stupidities  and  an- 
glicisms  would  have  crept  into  his  Memoirs. 
In  the  account  of  his  marriage  with  Mad. 
Beauharnais,  we  are  told,  "  mon  sentiment 
i^^bruita:  Barras  m'en  parla:  je  n'avais  pas 
de  raisons  pour  le  nier."  Can  any  thine  be 
more  vulgar ) — He  is  made  to  call  equality, 
"  la  ehemlU  ouvriire  de  la  revolution,"  which 
is  a  little  too  much  in  the  carpenter  line. 
— When  Mr.  Pitt  refiised  proposals  for 
Peace,  we  are  informed  that,  "  jamais 
homme  d'etat  n'a  fait  une  plus  leitrde  faute." 
—As  a  compliment  to  the  people,  it  is  said, 
"  On  Me  pent  pins  d'ailleurs  naer  en  politi- 
que :"  and  the  reason  was,  "  les  peuples  en 
savent  trofi  long :"  $au$  compter  le  large,  we 
suppose ;  for  this  would  complete  this  sen- 
tence for  a  Dame  de  la  haUe ! — ^Then  we 
have  the  ^'  abitardistement  g^uiral,"  which 
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is  certainly  an  iUegitimate  epithet. — In  an- 
other pUre,  "  onyo»ia»<  qtieue," —  and  after- 
wards follows  a  coinage  of  anxielis,  train- 
actioni,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  without  end. 

Passing  firom  these  ridiculous  mistakes, 
we  find  at  times  a  sportive  candor  and 
levity,  a  truly  Preach  mercuriality,  equally 
unfitted  to  the  Exile  of  St.  Helena.  He  telU 
us,  after  his  first  battle,  "  J'avais  gagni  ines 
eperons,  je  me  croyais  de  rexp^rience," — 
in  another  place,  that  two  (paukttet  were  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  his  ambition;  and  subse- 
quently, that  after  a  splendid  achievement, 
he  considered  himself  not  as  a  simple  Ge- 
neral, "*  mais  comma  un  homme  appel6  4 
infliter  sur  le  sort  des  peuples:  Je  me  rii 
dans  Vhittoire."  This  last  phrase  is  worthy 
any  pleasant,  light  esquitUe  of  the  day ; 
"  Je  rejaitait  la  royaute ;  c'etait  chasser  sur 
leurs  teires ;"  and  (which  has  more  humour 
in  it  than  all  the  rest,)  "  Les  anciennes 
dynasties  itaient  effray^s  de  me  voir  sur  le 
trdne.  Quelques  politette$  que  nous  nous 
fissions,  elles  voyaient  bien  que  je  n'etais 
pas  un  det  i«uri:  — when  also  he  represents 
Alexander  as  ascending  the  throne  oi  Russia, 
he  gives,  as  the  only  reason  for  his  declaring 
war  against  him,  "  Comme  les  enfans  aiment 
k  faire  le  contraire  de  leurs  parens,  il  ma 
declare  la  guerre,  parceque  son  pire  avait 
fait  la  pMX."— This  certainly  never  can.  be 
mistaken  for  Bonaparte's  style ;  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  the  only  imitations  of  it,  which 
appear  in  the  whole  work  are, "  J'6tudiais  la 
guerre,  non  sur  le  papier,  mais  sur  le  ter- 
rain :"— •"  Mon  trdne  nebrillait  que  deTfeclal 
des  armes :" — "  L'arm£e  s'etait  forra^  i, 
I'ecole  de  la  guerre ;  alle  avait  appris  k  se 
battre,  et  h,  aouffrir:" — and  when  he  beat 
the  Austrians,  "  Les  Autrichiens  re{;urent 
la  loi :"  &c. — "  Ce  jour  a  £t£  le  plus  beau  de 
ma  vie ;  car  il  a  et6  un  des  plus  beaux  pour 
la  France." 

Having  said  thus  much  of  manner,  we 
must  pass  to  matter, which  isequallypoorand 
unsatisfactory.  The  tnanuicrit  does  not  put 
us  in  possession  of  one  new  fact,  or  of  one 
ingenious  excuse  for  those  stains  on  his 
reputation,  which  the  hand  of  time  will  never 
emice ;  nor  does  it  attempt  to  awaken  our 
sympathies  by  anj  reasoning  respecting  the 
injustice  of  that  imprisonment  of  which  he 
complains;  it  unveils  no  secret  treaty,  no 
private  correspondence  with  crowned  heads, 
no  flagrant  breach  of  promise. 

The  work  begins  very  properly,  by  giving 
no  account  of  Buonaparte's  family.  This, 
though  we  doubt  whether  the  supposed  au- 
thor would  not  liave  bad  this  matter  glossed 
or  slurred  over,  was  politic  enough ;  but  a 
great  inconsistence  follows  shortly  after: 
**  mfi  namanre  me  <lestinait  au  service." 
Now,  we  do  not  at  all  see  why  his  birth 
should  have  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  become  a  military  man:  he 
was  not  of  such  consequence  to  disdain  any 
profession,  and  he  might  have  been  as  pro- 
bably destined  for  the  law  as  any  thing  else, 
The  truth  is,  that  he  was  a  protege  uf  the 
Governor  of  Corsica,  and  educated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  government,  in  an  Eeole  MilUaire. 
After  this,  we  iMve  a  tame  account  of  the 
state  of  France,  and  the  want  of  organisation 
in  the  army. 


The  marriage  of  Madame  Beauharoaisis 
got  over  with  the  same  anxious  rapidity  as 
his  birth  and  parentage,  although  it  is  after- 
wards acknowledged  that,  if  ever  he  .had 
"  des  moroens  heureux  dans  sa  vie,"  Josephine 
was  the  cause.  This  we  do  not  beleivc  would 
be  (he  language  of  a  man  who  wishes  to 
inspire  pity  for  his  separation  from  Marie 
Louise,  and  to  whom  this  connection,  and  all 
claim  which  it  mi^bt  eive  him  to  her  afiec- 
tion,  or  to  any  conjugsu  rights,  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance. 

Further  advanced  in  the  work,  we  learn 
that,  for  want  of  soroethine  better  to  do,  he 
meditated  a  descent  on  England,  but  "je 
n'ai  jamais  pense  k  le  realiser :  car  il  aurait 
echoue."  It  is  not  given  us  as  a  well  digested 
bold  plan,  nor  eveu  as  a  powerful  diversion, 
but  as  a  pitiful  divcrsiun  or  amusement  for 
himself ! 

The  manuscript  then  travels  rapidly  and 
without  any  information  in  it,  to  the  prefects 
of  Pichegru  which  Buonaparte  is  made  to 
state  that  he  valued  very  little,  yet  took 
measures  against  "  Piehfgru  (he  adds)  fut 
ctrangle  dans  son  lit;  on  ue  manqua  pas  de 
dire  que  c'etait  par  mes  ordres.'  This  we 
have  to  take  without  a  remark.  Next  he 
proceeds  to  treat  Moreau  with  improbable 
and  indecorous  contempt,  adding  that  bis 
friends  would  have  immortalizes  him  had 
he  been  executed. — "  lis  en  auraif  nt  fait  un 
hirot,  s'il  avait  peri,"  which  is  no  bad  hint 
respecting  himtelf,  and  could  not  have  es* 
caped  his  notice  had  he  written  le  mantucrit. 
In  the  same  cursory  manner  he  travels 
over  his  usurpation  of  Italy,  Spain,  Holland 
et  cetera,  reeretting  often  his  sparing  his 
enemies;  and  he  concludes  bis  work  by  con- 
fessing all  his  faults  with  the  candor  and  sim- 
plicity uf  an  inexperienced  scholar ;  but  adds 
that  he  thought  the  Kines  whom .  he  had 
conquered  would  have  behaved  more  hand- 
somely to  one  who  surrendered  only  to  save 
France.  "  Prisonnier  sur  un  autre  h^mis- 
phfere,  je  n'ai  plus  ii  d^fendre  que  la  riputar 
tion  que  I'histoire  me  prepare.  Elle  dira 
qu'un  homme  pour  qui  tout  un  peuple  s'est 
(kvou^,  ne  devait  pas  eue  si  depourvu  de 
merite  que  ses  contemporains  le  pretendent." 
This  conclusion  is  pretty  enough,  but,  as  no- 
thing tulitfactory  has  been  attempted  in  de- 
fence of  his  reputation,  it  loses  all  its  effect. 
The  existence  of  the  imposture  requires  no 
further  comment,  and  it  remains  only  to 
determine  from  what  hand,  and  with  what 
intention  it  found  its  way  into  this  country— 
Those  who  attribute  it  to  Napoleon's  adhe- 
rents at  St.  Helena,  or  even  in  France,  must 
be  in  an  error ;  for  had  that  been  the  case, 
the  work  would  have  been  written  with  some 
degree  of  care,  and  with  some  portion  of 
abuity. 

Had  it  proceeded  from  Madame  de  Stael  or 
any  of  her  friends,  the  purity  of  its  language 
had  been  preserved,  and  a  very  dimieiit 
spirit  would  have  breathed  through  the  whole 
of  the  work. 

The  idea  of  its  emanatine  from  a  certain 
learned  secretary,  mentioned  Dy  a  well  known 
partisan  in  a  monthly  journal,  is  fallacioiis 
beyond  expression.  It  is  decidedly  not  of 
British  manufacture;  and  had  that  genUe- 
man  set  bis  wUt  to  such  a  composiuoo.  we 
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should  have  looked  for  more  plausibility, 
some  close  arjgument,  a  few  flamens  of  rhe- 
toric, and  a  higher  finish  than  it  possesses. 

The  work  is  serviceable  to  neither  cause, 
nor  does  it  appear  to  be  published  by  a  person 
possesbing  the  court  secrets  of  Buunaparte's 
reign,  nur  even  b^  one  who  has  watched, 
with  any  degree  of  judgment,  the  campaigns 
and  events  of  the  fast  few  years  of  the  war. 
Its  languid  style  and  pitiful  attempt  at  creat- 
ing an  mterest  for  the  exile  (if  such  attempt 
be  not  a  n»e)  bespeak  no  decided  partisan  of 
eitker  cause,  no  anle  politician  of  any  coun- 
try. It  is  probably  written  hy  some  Freneh.- 
man  expatriated  on  the  contment  for  adhe- 
rence to  no  part^,  or  by  some  emigrant  who  i^ 
discontented  with  the  want  of  taste  in  his 
present  majesty  Loua-U-detiri  in  not  provid- 
ing for  him  at  home, 'and  who  therefore 
resides  in  London.  It  is  not  dictated  with 
any  violent  party  spirit,  or  with  the  view  of 
raising  a  reputation  of  any  kind,  but  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  wind  ! 


Description  of  the  Character,  Mannen,  antl 
Ctatonu  of  the  People  of  India,  and  of  their 
Iiutituliottt,  civil  and  relifiiout.  By  the  Abbe 
J.  A.  DtDOis,  Miuionary  ia  the  Mysore.  4to. 

We  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  valuable  or 
instroetive  work  than  tlie  volame  now  before 
us.  The  author,  dnriog  his  residence  among 
tlie  natives,  as  a  Missionary,  followed  the  max- 
im of  St.  Paal,  of  being  "  all  thiugs  to  all 
men,"  aud  thus,  by  hnmouriog  their  customs, 
adopting  their  costume,  ana  seemingly  re- 
specting their  prejndicea,  became  familiar  with 
their  various  tribes,  and  acquired  that  initiation 
into  their  several  modes  of  life,  which  has  ena- 
bled him  to  give  more  information  on  tbit  inter 
esting  subject,  than  any  former  writer. 

The  work  Is  translated  from  the  French  MS. 
and  published  under  the  anspices  of  the  Coort 
of  Directors,  for  the  express  porpose  of  ena- 
bling loch  of  our  countrymen  a*  reside  in  India, 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  habits 
aud  manners  of  the  people,  than,  from  imper- 
fect information,  they  liave  hitlicrto  been.  Il 
would  appear,  that  thon|<li  wc  are  not  always 
anxious  enough  to  conciliate  them,  when  we 
know  how,  we  still  more  often  offend  and  dia- 
gnst  them,  in  cases  where  we  should  have  no 
objection  to  humour  their  pecuUarities,  were 
we  conscious  that  these  existed. 

Tn  tmth,  no  means  should  be  omitted,  of 
secnring  the  bold  we  have  of  tint  country; 
since  we  are  decidedly  convinced,  that  it  is  now 
the  olgect  of  envy,  and  will  hereafti  r  be  the 
abject  of  attack,  whenever  the  continental 
powers,  at  present  paralysed  by  the  latr  war, 
shall  feel  their  nerves  sufficiently  strengthened, 
ynd  their  plans  sufficiently  ripe,  fur  a  new  ca- 
reer of  eonqnest  and  desolation.  If  there  be 
found  little  gratitude  in  individuals,  the  grati- 
tude of  nations  is  still  more  rare ;  nay,  the  very 
conscionsness  that  England  has  already  been 
able  to  save  Europe  from  universal  despotism, 
has,  we  are  too  well  persuaded,  excited  a  feel- 
ing among  those  powers,  that  she,  who  has  pro- 
tected th«n  because  she  found  it  her  interesti 
wAold  also  subvert  or  injure  them,  shonid  she 
ever  find  it  her  convenience.  Tliey  judge  of 
her  ability  by  what  she  has  herself  done,  and 
they  indge  of  her  inclination,  by  what  they 
would  themselves  do,  under  similar  circnm- 
stances.  Ajia,  not  Europe,  will  probably  be 
the  next  great  seat  of  struggle ;  and  Rnssra,  not 
France,  will  be  the  pan«r,  whose  arais  and 


whose  intrigues  we  simll  have   the    greatest 
eanse  to  dread. 

This  work  snfficiently  refutes  the  silly  asser 
tion  of  the  Edinhnrgh  Review,  that  the  nations 
of  India  are  an  innocent  and  inoffensive  race. 
A  more  odious  and  disgusting  detail  of  private 
crimes  and  national  abominations,  were  never 
exhibited  in  print,  than  these  pages  present  to 
our  pemsal.  They  likewise  clearly  disprove 
another  gross  doctsine  to  be  found  in  that 
Review — namely,  that  it  is  useless  and  injnri- 
ons  to  send  any  Missionaries  amongst  them. 
And  yej,  we  find,  that  conversions  are  not  un- 
common, and  that  many  of  their  more  enlight- 
ened natives  see,  and  confess,  and  ridicule  the 
absurdities  of  their  own  religions  tenets.  To  set 
about  converting  a  people,  divided  into  casts, 
niiglit,  indeed,  prove  an  hopeless  undertaking, 
were  there  no  place  of  refuge  for  the  excom- 
municated ;  bnt  where  there  is  a  government 
who  have  it  in  their  power,  to  receive,  pro- 
tect, and  axalt  them  beyond  their  former  situa- 
tions, the  greater  danger  appears  to  be,  that 
the  needy  or  the  ambitious  would  affect  a  coo- 
version  which  they  never  felt,  and  apostatise 
upon  speculation. 

We  have  room  only  for  one  short  extract,  on 
the  odious  custom  of  burning  wives  upon  the 
funeral  piles  of  their  husbands.  It  is  taken 
from  the  Bharata,  a  work  of  great  authority 
among  the  Hindus. 

y  Pundee,  the  King,  retired,  with  his  two 
w-ives,  into  the  forest,  to  pursue  a  course  of  pe- 
nitence. He  had  also  entered  into  a  solemn 
row,  under  the  onrse  of  instant  death,  that  be 
should  hold  no  commerce  with  either  of  them. 

The  yonngest  was  extremely  beantiful,  and 
ber  ebarms  were  so  powerful  as  to  overcome  the 
terrors  of  perdition.  For  a  long  time  she  re- 
sisted his  solicitations,  and  reasoned  with  him 
on  the  danger  of  yielding  to  them,  for  she  was 
unwilling  to  incur  the  impntation  of  being  the 
cause  of  his  death.  But  all  was  in  vain,  ber 
refusal  only  serving  to  increase  the  violence  of 
his  passion.  He  was  at  lengih  driven  to  the 
gratification  of  it,  and  immediately  the  corse 
fell  upon  him  with  full  effect.  Being  now  dead, 
a  qnestion  arose,  which  of  the  two  wives  oo^t 
to  follow  him  to  the  funeral  pile;  and  a  sharp 
altercation  took  place  between  them  for  the 
preference.  An  assembly  of  Brahmaos  was 
held  to  decide  the  dlipote;  when  the  elder  of 
the  two  wives  insisted  that  her  rank,  as  his  ori- 
ginal consort,  gave  ber  a  precedence  above  any 
posterior  one,  and  &rther  observed,  that  her 
competitor  had  several  yonng  children  whose 
education  absolutely  required  the  prolongation 
of  her  life. 

The  second  wife  then  addressed  the  assembly; 
admitting^  the  superior  rank  of  her  opponent, 
bnt  inaisting  that,  u  she  was  the  immediate  in 
strnment  of  their  husband's  death,  and  the  fhtal 
cause  which  brought  down  the  oalediction  upon 
him,  that  she  alone  ooriit  to  endure  its  conse- 
quences. And  as  to  the  bringing  up  of  the  chil- 
dren, quoth  she,  turning  tenderly  towards  ber 
rival,  are  they  not  yours  as  well  as  mine?  Be- 
sides, what  sort  of  education  could  they  expect 
from  a  y  ouog  inexperienced  girl  like  me  ?  Believe 
me  it  will  better  suit  with  your  gravity  and 
years. 

In  tiie  Bharata,  the  debate  is  carried  on  to 
much  greater  length,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
relate  that,  notwithstanding  the  eloquence  of 
tlie  younger  lady,  the  court  save  the  preArenea 
to  the  other,  and  *  admitted  her,'  says  the  au- 
thor, '  to  the  distinguished  honqar  of  being 
consumed  alive  with  the  body  of  her  husband.' " 
pp.  S99.  MO. 


Ilhutrationt  of  the  Literary  Hittory  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century :  amtitliHg  of  Authentio 
Memoirt  and  Original  Lrtttrn^  eminent  per- 
tont:  and  intended  as  u  sequel  to  the  Literary 
Anecdotes.  By  Joan  Nicuoi.s,  F.  S.  A.  9 
vols.  Bvo. 

Onr  readers  are  too  well  acquainted  with  this 
Nestor  of  the  British  prcu  to  need  any  obser< 
vations  in  this  place  upon  the  benefits  which 
literature  in  general,  and  local  history  in  parti- 
cular, have  obtained  from  his  labours  and  inge. 
unity.  To  the  nine  volumes  of  Liteiary  Anec- 
dotes already  before  the  public,  and  which  m«r 
be  considered  as  ao  apparatus  to  a  work  much 
wanted,  but  very  difficult  of  execution,  namely, 
a  Chronological  and  Critical  Survey  of  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Learning  in  England,  these  Il- 
lustrations form  an  estimable  supplement,  and 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  they  are  to  be  followed 
by  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Robert  Sumner,  of  Harrow, 
with  Anecdotes  of  his  Contemporaries,  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parr. 

The  present  volumes  contain  Memoirs  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Wray,  deputy  teller  of  the  Exchequer, 
Stc,  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Hardinge, 
of  whom  a  Biography  accompanied  by  corres- 
pondence is  promised  in  a  future  faxciculas. 
Mr.  Wray  was  an  eccentric  character,  hot  an 
elegant  scholar  and  a  very  worthy  man.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  fiunily  of  Lord 
Hardwicke,  and  had  some  concern  in  the  famed 
Athenian  Letters. 

Some  of  his  poems  are  here  inserted,  and  ex- 
tracts of  his  epistolanr  correspondence,  which 
eviure  the  man  of  genius,  observation,  and  the 
humourist.  He  Memoir  of  Mr.  Wray,  which 
is  highly  amusing,  is  illnstiated  by  a  character- 
istic portiait,  in  his  dreu  as  Master  of  Arts  at 
Cambridge,  and  another  in  profile,  whole 
length,  from  a  sketch  taken  by  his  wife,  wb* ' 
was  a  very  ingenions  woman,  and  wrvived  bins 
twenty  years,  he  dying  in  l78d  at  the  age  of  82,- 
and  Mrs.  Wray  in  1B03  at  that  of  78.  Hie  life 
of  this  singular  person  is  followed  by  one  of  the 
best  pieeee  of  anto-biivraphy  we  ever  read. 
It  is  the  Memoir  of  the  family  of  William  Wol- 
laston,  drawn  up  by  that  profound  scholar  and 
divine,  the  author  of  "  Tlie  Religion  of  Nature 
driineated."  He  is  here,  however,  strangely  de- 
nominated a  gentleman,  though  his  own  narra- 
tive speaks  of  his  being  in  orders,  and  officiating 
as  snch  at  Birmingham  and  elsewhere.  The 
next  article  consists  of  "  Anecdote*  of  Charles 
George  Deeriog,  M.  D. ;"  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  NoltingiuuB,  written  by  hhnself  as  a  de- 
fence of  his  professional  character  and  origin, 
from  some  illiberal  accusations.  Hiis  account 
is  succeeded  by  Memoirs  of  John  Smith,  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  with  a 
portrait ;  after  which  we  have  a  very  copious 
narrative,  elucidated  by  a  most  extensive  cor- 
respondence of  Dr.  Richard  Richardson,  of 
North  Bieriey  in  Yorkshire.  Dr.  Ricliardson, 
-who  was  an  excellent  naturalist  and  antiquary, 
appears  to  have  been  the  Msseensa  of  his  time, 
being  a  most  liberal  enconrager  of  men  of  learn- 
ing aiid  science,  in  furthering  their  studies,  sub- 
scribing to  their  works,  and  assisting  them  by 
bis  advice.  The  letters  to  aud  fVom  this  worthy 
person  are  uncommonly  interesting. 

This  Memoir  is  followed  by  two  of  less  con- 
sequence, one  of  Dr.  Talbot,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  the  other  of  William  Hutchinson,  the 
superficial  historian  of  that  city  and  county. 

Many  other  biographical  sketches  make  up 
the  first  volnme,  but  the  only  one  that  is  enli- 
vened with  original  anecdote,  is  that  of  Dr. 
Sueyd  Davies,  written  by  Mr.  George  Hard- 
mge.  Among  the  Biseellaacons  lelteia  that 
desenre  particuhriiQtiise,it«  fM7«)tiBtiGaI 
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one  by  the  Ute  Sir  Jolin  Dalrymple  to  tlie  late 
Admiral  Dalrymple,  and  which  the  reader 
wonid  almost  imagine  had  Tormed  the  very  oat- 
line  of  Mr,  Beresford*!  extntTagacza  ou  the 
"  Miaeriei  of  Human  Life." 

Tlie  second  volmne  is  chiefly  made  op  of 
erisinal  letters  of  Bishop  Warbiirton  and  Dr. 
Stiuceley,  in  which  are  numerons  incidents  il- 
Instfative  of  the  history  of  Literature.  We  are 
free  to  confess  however,  that  the  character  of 
the  Icanied  prehite  does  not  rise  in  our  estima- 
tion by  the  correspondence  now  for  the  first 
time  sent  into  the  world.  It  is  cbrioDS  to  see 
how  arrogance  and  sycophancy  can  assimilate 
ja  the  same  mind,  and  with  what  readiness  the 
domineering  despot  in  literature  can  tmckle 
to  the  lowest  arts  for  the  pnrpose  of  procnring 
•Miittance  and  admiration.  Warbarton,  while 
be  was  treathig  the  first  men  of  the  age  with 
contempt,  coorted  Stnkeley  and  Birch  with 
adalation,  and  behind  their  backs  abnsed  them 
both  as  mere  empty  pretenders  to  letters.  IVInch 
entertainment  and  ijiformalion,  however,  may 
be  gathered  from  these  letters,  and  we  hope 
that  the  venerable  editor  may  soon  discharge 
his  promise  of  giving  another  sopply  from  his 
ample  store-bonse  of  intelleetua]  treasures. 


RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 

Advetiturea  of  Captain  Golownin  of  the 
Russian  Navy,  during  his  imprisoiunent 
among  the  Japanese  in  the  years  IS  11,  13, 
and  13,  with  remarks  on  the  kingdom  and 
iahabitants  of  Japan,  and  an  Appendix  b^ 
Captain  Rikord.  Part  I.  with  one  copper- 
plate and  a  map. 

As  the  north  eastern  parts  of  Asia  are 
aiDong  the  countries  least  known  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans, every  contribution  tending  to  extend 
OHr  acquaintance  with  those  countries  and 
their  inhabitants,  must  be  received  with 
ttnnks  by  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge.  Such  a  welcome 
contribution  is  offered  us  by  the  present 
work  in  respect  to  the  kingdom  of  Japan,  of 
which  in  particular  we  know  so  little.  The 
author,  Captain  Golownin«  was  ordered  by 
his  government  to  examine  the  Southern 
Kurile  Islands,  which  partly  belong  to  Bus- 
sia,  but  some  of  which  are  occupied  by  the 
Japanese.  He  sailed  in  the  beginning  of 
1811  with  the  Russian  sloop  of  war,  the 
Diana,  towards  those  parts,  and  was  on  the 
17th  of  June  off  the  island  of  Ituvup,  which 
hud  Just  been  occupied  by  the  Japanese, 
though  Captain  Golownin  believed  that  it 
wtis  mhabited  by  the  Kuriles.  Captain  G. 
had  here  a  conference  with  the  Japanese 
commander,  who  inquired  with  what  view 
the  Russian  ship  appeared  here,  complaining 
at  the  same  lime,  that,  some  years  before, 
Russian  vessels  had  twice  surprised  Japa- 
nese villages,  and  bad  carried  off,  or  burnt 
what  they  contained,  without  sparing  the 
hotises,  temples,  or  provisions.  As  the  rice, 
which  is  their  chief  and  almost  only  food, 
was  brought  to  the  island  from  Japan,  and 
as  the  one  attack  was  made  late  in  the  au- 
tumn, when  their  ships  could  not  go  to  sea 
to  fetch  a  fresh  supply  for  the  winter,  and 
the  second  in  the  spring  belbre  the  ships 
with  provisions  had  arrived,  and  as  besides 
their  nouses  were  burnt,  the  Japanese  had 
aufiered  severely  from  cold  and  hunter,  to 
which  a  great  many  of  them  had  Nilleu  a 
■x-rifice.     This  was  done  bj  Lieutenant 


Chwostow  with  some  of  the  Company's 
ships,  but  not  by  order  of  the  Russian  Go- 
vemntent,  and  the  Japanese  were  therefore 
naturally  uneasy  at  the  arrival  of  a  new  ship. 
However  they  did  not  here  commit  any  hos- 
tilities towards  the  Russians. 

On  the  4th  of  July  Captain  G.  reached 
the  straits  between  Matsmai  and  Kunaschir 
(another  island)  and  entered  the  harbour  of 
the  latter.  Here  the  ship  as  it  approached 
was  fired  upon  from  the  fort;  whence  Cap- 
tain C.  concluded  that  they  had  nut  sent 
from  the  island  of  Iturup,  as  they  had  pro- 
mised, a  report  to  Kunaschir  of  the  friendly 
view  of  the  Russians.  He  describes  the  fort 
as  hung  all  round  with  cloth,  striped  white 
and  black,  or  dark  blue,  so  that  neither 
walls  nor  pallisades  were  to  be  seen.  In 
some  places  boanis  were  hung  out,  on  which 
round  port-holes  were  painted,  but  so 
coarsely  that  even  at  a  distance,  they  could 
not  well  be  mistaken  tor  real  batteries.  The 
house  of  the  Governor  was  distinguished  by 
numerous  flaes  and  weather-cocks.  Captain 
G.  considered  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  an  officer 
of  the  Emperor's,  to  convince  the  Japanese, 
if  possible,  that  the  Russian  Government 
had  no  share  in  the  hostilities  committed  by 
Chwostuw's  ships,  and  that  it  had  always 
been  the  wish  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  to 
form  friendly  connexions  and  commercial 
arrangements  with  the  kingdom  of  Japan. 
With  this  view  he  went  on  shore,  and  had 
several  conferences  with  the  commandant, 
but  could  not  entirely  convince  him  of  the 
friendly  disposition  of  his  Government,  or 
of  his  own  peaceable  intentions.  He  was 
therefore  made  ]irisoner,  tosetber  with 
IVIessrs.  Chlebnikow,  Moor,  and  some  sail- 
ors who  accompanied  him,  and  pinioned  and 
bound  in  the  harshest  manner,  which  put 
them  all  to  the  severest  pain.  In  this  situ- 
ation, they  were  obliged  to  proceed,  fur  the 
most  part  on  foot,  to  Chakoaade,  the  capital 
town  of  the  island.  The  author  remarks, 
however,  that  the  Japanese  had  bound  them 
so  tightly  only  out  uf  precaution,  and  in 
other  respects  treated  them  with  the  greatest 
humanity,  and  did  not  shew  any  signs  of  re- 
venge. Some  of  them  even  shewed  very 
affecting  marks  of  interest  in  their  situation. 
Indeed,  his  whole  account  in  general  by  ny 
means  represents  the  Japanese  as  a  rude, 
harsh,  un|>olished  people:  their  character  is, 
on  the  contrary,  affable  and  gentle,  though 
in  all  they  do,  a  high  degree  of  cunning  and 
subtlety,  and  uncommon  cautiousness  and 
prudence  are  displayed. 

The  account  of  the  conveyance  of  the  Rus- 
sians to  Chakodade,  as  well  as  their  impri- 
sonment there  fills  now  the  greatest  part  of 
the  book,  and  is  perhaps  described  too  much 
at  length  for  the  expectation  of  the  reader, 
who  had  reckoned  on  more  diversity  of  en- 
tertainment by  the  descriptions  of  the  man- 
nets  of  the  people,  and  of  the  face  oi[  the 
country,  though  in  the  notes  that  accompany 
the  narrative,  a  number  of  highly  interesting 
traits  of  the  character  of  the  people  are  very 
strikingly  and  agreeably  pourtrayed.  Thus 
([page  87)  the  author  relates  the  following 
instance,  of  the  goodness  of  the  Japanese  na- 
tional character,  which  has  been  mentioned 
abovCi  <•  On  the  istb  of  July  we  halted  near 


a  little  village  to  breakfast.  A  very  vene- 
rable, looking  old  man  asked  permis»on  of 
our  guards  to  treat  us  with  a  breakfast  and 
with  sagi  (a  kind  of  brandy).  I'his  was 
granted,  and  the  old  man  stood  the  whole 
tmie  by  the  boats  to  see  that  we  were  pro- 
perly served.  The  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance plainly  shewed  that  he  sincerely  pitied 
us.  This  proof  of  good-nature  and  sympathy 
in  a  perfect  stranger  greatly  affected  and  re- 
joiced us."  Another  time,  a  man  whom  the 
author  had  never  seen  before,  gave  him  two 
little  sweet  cakes  through  the  bars  uf  the 
cage  in  which  he  was  confined,  and  made 
him  a  sign  to  eat  them  quickly  that  nobody 
might  see  him,  because  otherwise  he  might 
suffer  for  it.  Captain  G.  had  an  aversion  to 
all  food,  but  not  to  mortify  the  man,  he  eat 
the  cakes  with  some  difficulty;  on  which  the 
stranger  left  him  with  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance, and  promised  to  supply  him  with 
them  in  future.  The  author  was  not  a  little 
surprised  that  a  man  whose  appearance  indi- 
cated that  he  belonged  to  the  lowest  class, 
should  possess  so  much  goodness  of  heart, 
and  resolve,even  with  risk  to  himself  to  give 
some  relief  to  an  unfortonate  stranger. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
narrative  is  the  flight  which  the  author  and  ' 
his  companions,  Moor  excepted,  undertook 
from  the  prison  of  Chakodade,  because  be 
was  convinced  that  the  Japanese  would  keep 
him  for  ever  in  prison,  or  at  least  never  allow 
him  to  return  tu  his  country.  The  difficulties 
and  fatigues  which  the  fiigitives  had  to  en- 
dure were  dreadful.  Their  flight  did  not 
succeed.  They  were  overtaken  and  again 
imprisoned.  Yet  here  again  the  mild  cha- 
racter of  the  Japanese  shewed  itseifi  they 
neither  made  them  suffer  the  smallest  pe- 
nalty for  their  attempt,  nor  exulted  over  its 
ill  success.  Another  very  interesting  part 
of  the  narrative  is  the  description  of  the 
state  into  which  the  unfortunate  Moor  fell; 
because  he  had  abandoned  his  companions, 
and  as  it  were  wholly  given  himself  up  to 
the  Japanese,  which  afterwards  caused 
him  to  he  tormented  bv  the  most  terrible  re- 
morse, till  at  length  his  intellects  became 
wholly  deranged,  and  after  his  own  and  his 
companions'  release,  he  shut  himself.  Cap- 
tain G.  describes  him  as  an  ofiicer  of  uu- 
comonon  merit.  Besides  his  professional 
acquirements,  he  knew  several  languages, 
and  bad  great  skill  in  drawing.  He  loved 
the  service,  was  zealous  and  imiefotigable  in 
his  duties,  and  in  society  a  very  entertaining 
companion.  The  frontispiece  is  the  portrait 
of  the  Japanese  Governor  uf  Mutsmai,  named 
Takakai-Kachi,  with  the  following  sentence 
under  it,  taken  from  his  farewell  letter  to 
Captain  G.  which  would  do  honour  to  any 
European — "  Evety  couutry  ha*  U$  own  ctu- 
tomt,  but  trultf  good  actiont  art  votry  wk*r€ 
retpectid  at  tuck."  The  map  represents  the 
Kurile  Islands,  and  the  course  of  the  Diana 
in  those  seas. 


POETRY. 

THE  HIGHLANDER'S  RETURN. 
1. 
Rbe,  riM,  thou  fair  itar !  fram  thy  home  in  the  men. 
And  palifiliteik  the  path  of  the  geatlt  «nd  brave ; 
From  the  mountain's  wild  iuramic,  and  ha«tli.covcr'd  fdl. 
Oh,  rbe !  ud  ach  ^tigitmm,  <Mh  dngsr  vV^IJ  .;  ..^ 
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Oh,  rise !  the  ntarn  of  the  Ileroes  te  h*U  j 
Tv  bVk !  the  glad  tnninoiie  u  borne  oo  the  gale ; 
The  pihrach*!  iaari  trimph  M«d>  nreel  ftom  tfa, 
Aai  the  bii|to't  dear  Mnt  Mtera'd  k;  the  eoer. 

a. 

M  Mft  e'rr  the  moantafai  era  pour'd  Ihy  pure  rajrt, 
Ot}  wavei  the  lov'd  Urtsn,  the  liibt  plumage  playi, 
Oh;  avilt  not  their  uaidt,  down  tlie  wild  rorkj  dell. 
Kie  the- e^  of  Ime  Ion  oa  iu  Utr'd  one  maj  dwell  t 

4. 
Ok!  fMof  UMKartkU-wban  t^y  hri^tbeui*  an 

Vead. 
Thy  Chieftalu  thy  Sona  to  the  battle  ham  led; 
But  ne'er  did  thy  raya  ahew  the  field  of  their  shame. 
For  bri|ht  tad  imlkding,  like  thee,  glow*  their  Aou. 

MARY  ROLLS. 

Uuocbardl,  April  1,  laiT. 

SONO. 
1. 

Ml  taMH^IlMtkaBnyhroir, 

Aa' a«c«  aiair  raiaa  thM  aanre  e^. 
An'  aaiile  ihoa  daw-ripe  ro^  nwu', 
An'  chear  the  heart  sae  true  to  thee  I 
,^_  S. 

»     Lang  ihall  that  mile's  saA  dimply  pl^, 
'That  MBdar  gleem  o'  tcarltil  lithl. 
Cheer  the  hot  iMnah  ia  eatoy  day. 
Or  'guile  th«  watch  in  wintry  night. 
S. 
Tbo'  far  the  Mlhful  Soldier  roam, 

And  miekle  pain,  abd  hardship  dree ; 
HU  'mmou  soul  shall  live— thefa'  home, 
W>  heait  of  hearU,  their  mirror  be. 

MA  UY  ROLLS. 
Duncbureh,  April  1,1817. 


The  foHowinc  Line*  by  M.  Araaod,  ^e  An- 
ttior  of  GemaniciM,  are  written  on  the  itibject 
dTUg  Exile. 

ALLEOORIE. 

«  Oe  t»  lige  dvtaehee 
PauTre  feuille  d^sslcb^e 
Oi  Ta»4n  !—]t  a'en  sals  ri«n ; 
L'orage  a  brise  lo  ohftae 
Qui  seal  etait  mon  soutieo  : 
De  son  Incoostaote  lialeiue 
Le  s^ir  oa  I'aquUao, 
DepnIa  ce  Joor,  me  prtuifoo 
Oe  la  fattt  4  la  plalae. 
]>t  la  nontagae  an  «aUon ; 
J*  vais  oi  le  seat  me  mtee 
Sana  rksister,  ni  crier ; 
Je  vais  oh  va  tonte  cboae, 
04  Ta  la  feuille  de  rose 
£t  la  feuille  de  Uurier. 


FINE  ARTS. 

PAINTING. 

Dueouragement  of  Uiilorical  Painting. 
From  the  observation  that  **  great  otciuiont 
create  great  men,"  haviog  been  so  frequenily 
used,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  important 
truth  which  it  implies,  that  extraonlinary 
powers  ofmind,  through  waotof opportunity, 
frequently  live  and  die  unknown,  without 
benefit  to  the  possessor  or  the  world.  We 
seed  not  quote  Gray's  beautiful  lines,  here, 
as  an  illustration.  The  observation  repeated 
•bov'e,  means  no  more  than  a  particular  di- 
raction  given  to  the  genius  of  a  nation,  or  a 
&vourable  disposition  in  the  people,  to  honor 
and  cultivate  some  particular  quality  of  mind, 
or  more  generally,  the  arts  of  Peace  or  War. 
This  fiivourable  disposition  operates  upon 
the  human  genius,  as  a  genial  climate  and 
season  upon  the  vegetable  world.  Tlie  mili- 
t»ty  direction  given  bv  Charles  the  fifth  tn 
Spain,  and  by  Charles  XIL  to  Sweden,  called 
forth  the  OMrtial  spirit  of  their  respective  na- 
tions, aad  produced  their  puiannt  armica 


and  renowned  commanders.  In  the  "  golden 
dajra"  ofLEO>  that  munificent  Pontiff  Greeted 
a  &vou(ab)e  disposition  for  the  fine  arts,  by 
which  he  raised  painting,  sculpture,  and  ar- 
chiteetura  in  It»ly,  to  their  highest  point  of 
excellence  since  their  revivaL  In  Eogland, 
King  Charles  the  Seepnd,  until  the  civil 
wars ;  and  in  France,  Louis  the  'Fourteenth 
also,  gave  a  public  direction  to  their  respec* 
live  people,  in  favour  uf  the  Fine  Arts.  They 
did  not  attain  their  ob)eet,  by  invidiimtfy 
etttUing,  Mtomeofvtr  Englitk  mrUtn  d»,tkt 
gtnim  V*  pitft^ifg  ng**  and  decrying  thtir 
ovn.  On  the  contrary,  they  set  off  the  merits 
of  the  illustrious  Dead,  to  excite  a  generous 
emulation  in  the  Living.  Iq  absolute  gevem- 
menls,  the  genius,  aianners  and  morals  of 
the  public,  take  their  tone  from  the  court 
But  w  free  countries,  the  Sovereien  has  less 
power  over  the  public  mind ;  sndthe  4|rec- 
tion  of  tlie  nation  to  any  essential  improve- 
ment, becomes  a  common  duty.  We  may 
presume,  therefore,  that  every  British  sub- 
ject who  possesses  an  influence  on  society, 
IS  bound  to  promote  a  public  disposition  lu 
favour  of  any  liberal  art  or  science,  in  whicl^ 
we  are  inferior  to  other  countriess  not  fivm 
any  want  of  British  genius,  but  want  of  en- 
couragement aJone.  If  the  contrary  were 
not  a  too  common  practice,  with  many  perio- 
dical Writers  and  sLffected  Connoisseurs,  these 
observations  would  be  wholly  unnecessary, 
and  their  anxious  gravity  unseemly.  But 
the  spirit  of  anti-contemporarianism  and  the 
prejudices,  which  have  hitherto  prevented 
the  encouragement  and  cultivation  of  Histo- 
rical Painting  in  this  country,  have  rendered 
that  profession  an  unprofitable,  or  rather  a 
desperate,  field  of  adventure ;  and  we  con- 
ceive that  the  generous  efforts  of  every  per- 
son of  true  taste  and  real  lover  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  are  necessary  to  create  a  popular  direc- 
tion in  its  favour. 

Few  have  courage  to  struggle  against  the 
adverse  tem|>er  of  their  own  time ;  ot  to  toil 
in  pursuit  of  any  excellence,  which  is  not  of 
immediate  account  in  the  market ;  and,  as 
the  choice  of  this  high  department  of  paint- 
ing for  a  profession,  is  a  hasard  of  solid  pros- 
pects for  a  precarious  and  barren  chance  of' 
lame,  the  attempt  is  considered,  by  those 
who  pique  themselves  on  superior  prudence, 
as  an  indication  of  folly,  or  of  an  enthusiasm 
not  far  removed  from  insanity.  Thus,  to 
the  dread  of  unsuccessful  study,  or  unp^ro- 
uised  proficiency,  is  added  the  bitterer  pros- 
pect of  contempt.  To  excite  a  warm  feeling, 
in  behalf  of  those  who  have  the  courage  to 
risk  those  evils,  it  is  our  duty  to  state  some 
details.  To  a  young  roan  of  wealthy  coftnec- 
tions,  or  one  who  possesses  an  independent 
support,  these  discouragements  are  sufficient- 
ly appallinz,  but  tite  names  of  Andrea  Car- 
tagno,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Polidoro  Caldara, 
Tintoretto,  the  Carracci,  Claude  Lorraine, 
and  a  number  of  other  old  masters,4ire  memo- 
rials that  genius  is  often  born  in  very  humble 
life.  Gainsborough,  Eomney  and  Opie,  in 
our  own  time,  are  additional  instances  oi  this 
circumstance.  To  a  young  man  thus  si- 
tuated, the  means  of  study,  not  to  mention 
the  mere  implements  for  immediate  practice, 
are  expensive,  and  not  easily  compassed. 
Casts  from  the  antiqae ;  aaatomical  stodies 


and  lectures;  treatises  on  perspective,  archi- 
tecture, and  all  the  sciences  essential  to  bia 
profession  ;   rare .  prints  from  Uie   aoeient 
basso  relieves  and    statueS)  and  from  the 
paiotines  and  designs  of  the  old  nasters,  tn 
the  food  of  his  nsind.    They  are  bis  libntry 
and  cannot  he  had  easily.    An  historical  pie* 
ture  of  10  or  13  feet  high,  by  19  or  80  wsdey 
requires  a  painting-room  suflSciently  larg» 
and  well-lignted  to  enable  the  artist  to  jodgo 
of  his  effect  at  a  due  distance.    Then  cornea 
the  heavy  expence  for  living  models,  without 
which  nothing  can  be  accomplished.    These 
details  are  not  very  brilliaitt,  but  they  are 
very  true ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  they  havet 
heea  rarely  glanced  at  to  the  public,  and 
therefore  are  not  taken  into  ceDsidemioa. 
But,  when  they  are  fairly  brought  into  view, 
all  men  may  form  somcjMdgmeatuf  thehi|^ 
tone,  to  which  a  young  artist,  who  has  not 
wealthy  connections,  must    bmce    up  his 
mind  before  he  can  venture  on  an'  bigtofiosl 
composition  of  many  groups,  on  the  scale  of 
nature.  Such  a  picture,  properly  digested  in  ail 
its  parts,  comiwehends  so  great  a  variety  ef 
studies,  that  it  must  occupy,  even  with  dose 
application,  perhaps  a  f«rtod  of  two  years. 
Few,  very  few  indeed  can  imagine  how  these 
two  years  pass  over.    The  purchase  of  tut*^ 
materials  often  compels  a  young  artist,  de- 
pendent on  his  pencil,  to  a  painfid  abrildg:! 
ment  of  the  comforts  aJod  often  of  the  neces- 
saries  of  life.    Among  bis  sufferings  and 
privations,  he  has  to  endure  threadbare  ap- 
parel, stv<ted  raeels,  debts   incurred  even 
with  a  inost  ri^d  system  of  economy,  clanso- 
rousduns,  low  spirits,  and  nervous  relaxation, 
tlie  consequence  of  intense,  study  and  the 
want  of  pure  air  and  exercise.  After  a  day  of 
incessant  toil,  how  oflen  does  he  retire  sup- 
perless  to  a  sleepless  bed !   for  there   the 
whirl  of  thought  continues^  even  after  night 
hasobl^;ed  him  to  lay  down  his  pencil.    The 
work  ot  invention  proceeds  on  bis  pillow. 
The  forms  of  grace,  beauty  and  sublimity ; 
the    breathing  burning  images   of  passion 
throng  around  him ;  and  show  more  bright 
and  lovely  in  the  sun-beams  uf  his  fancy, 
from  the  loneliness  of  the  hour  and  darkness 
of  the  season.    How  often  are  those  visions 
of  hope  and  glory  succeeded  by  the  melan- 
choly and  foreboding  phantoms  of  poverty, 
and  professional  failure  I  and  how  of^en  from 
a  short  and  unquiet  slumber,  does  he  start 
with  the  dawn  to  resume  his  labours  and' 
pour  upon  his  canvass  the  replenishings  of 
thought,  obtained  by  his  midnight  musings! 
We  mention  these  things  becaiise  we  have  , 
had  examples  of  this  nohle  endurance  under 
our  eye.    It  is  not  enoueh  that  the  youug 
painter  does  not  sink  under  this  heavy  pres- 
sure.   He  may  not  escape  the  sad  alterna- 
tions of  mind,  which  are  inseparable  from  a 
state  of  dependence  between   success  and 
failure,  oblivion  and  immortality.  His  spirits, 
from  the  over-wrouglit  weariness  of  his  phy- 
sical powers,  may  partake  in  the  relaxation  uf 
his  body;  and  droop,  at  times,  into  lassitude 
and    despondence.      In    these  pauses,  the 
world  and  all  its  afflicting  realities  may  over- 
whelm his  flagging  fancy ;  but,imle8s  he  rises 
speedily,  and  with  redoubled  vigour;  unless, 
like  a  struggling  mariner  cast  upon  the  un- 
fathomable ocean,  he  still  strikes  out;  h« 
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sinks,  and  forgetfulness  closes  over  him  for 
ever;  He  must  possess  an  elevation  of  mind 
commensurate  with  the  elevation  of  his 
object!  a  spirit  rising  with  the  magnitude  of 
bis  obstacles ;  and  an  eye,  like  that  of  a  pri- 
mitive martyr,  coustantly  fixed  upon  the 
crown  of  glory,  which  is  the  ultimate  reward 
of  successfiil  eertius.  Th;  voung  painter, 
who  unites  with  this  honourable  ambition  of 
eicellence,  the  love  of  truth,  a  disdain  of 
cabals  and  covert  practices,  kindness  of 
heart,  modesty  of  demeanour,  and  candour 
to  bis  competitors,  can  never  deem  himself 
poor.  Yet,  although  supported  by  the  con- 
scious possession  of  a  treasure,  which  mo- 
narchs  cannot  bestow  nor  riches  purchase ; 
he  puy  indeed,  unleu  patroniud,  he  tmut 
rink  under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  through 
the  want  of  means  to  run  his  race  of  honour. 
But  he  who  does  not,  like  a  mother  clineing 
to  her  wailing  infant  which  she  fears  to  ktse, 
set  a  prouder  value  upon  his  art,  for  the 
sufferings  to  which  it  exposes  him,  has  not 
the  true  call^  the  divine  inspiration ;  and  is 
■ot  likely,  if  patrooised,  to  turn  that  patro- 
nage to  the  advaooement  of  his  art,  tnit  to 
his  personal  anranuisement.  Milton,  who 
wrote  his  Paradise  Lost,  under  the  evils  of 
blindness  and  the  disfavor  of  the  age,  in  his 
Lycidai,  early  described  this  spirit  ot  intellec- 
tual enterprize. 

F*ma  ii  th*  ipur,  that  th*  ciMr  ipirit  dotb  nbe, 
(Thit  Uut  inJlrmUy  of  tuMe  «<il  A) 
To  Mora  delishu  add  lira  laborioaa  dajs. 

When  the  whole  of  these  difficulties  and 
the  high  tone  of  mind  necessary  to  cope 
with  them,  are  taken  into  consideration,  we 
hope  we  may  contribute  to  excite  a  pablic 
disposition,  in  behalf  of  historical  painting  in 
this  country.  At  present,  the  small  share  of 
patronage  afforded  to  this  high  department 
•f  the  Fine  Arts,  if  patronage  it  can  be  called, 
is  so  very  confined,  as  to  threaten  its  utter 
discouragement  and  extinction. 

W.C. 


OK  TBB  SUBJECT  OF  THE  INTEMBED  KATIONAC 
MOKUMEKTS. 

London,  April  5,  1817.— Public  notifica- 
tion having  been  given,  that  designs  for  the 
national  monuments  in  comroemoratioo  of 
the  victories  of  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar  are  to 
be  delivered  in  nu  the  SOth  inst.  the  attention 
of  the  public  may  now  very  properly  be 
called  to  a  matter  of  so  mucn  general  inte- 
rest and  importance.  Parliament  has  hither- 
to done  so  more  than  vote  two  separate 
monuments:  a  decision,  however,  which  may 
ultimately  be  revised,  if  it  should  be  found 
that,  by  such  an  arrangement,  there  might 
be  any  danger  of  creating  a  source  of  jealousy 
between  the  two  branches  of  service :  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  funds,  if  united  for  one 
monument,  would  produce  a  far  more  suit- 
able display  of  national  gratitude :  but  Par- 
liament has  prescribed  no  particular  form  to 
be  adopted;  nor,  excepting  the  exclusion 
from  London,  which  the  smoke  and  the  un- 
sightly masses  of  brick  seem  to  require,  is 
any  restraint  imposed  upon  the  choice  of 
Htuation. 

In  regard  to  the  monuments  now  to  be 
erected,  whether  separate,  or  united  in  one, 
there  can  b«  ao  doubt  of  its  being  the  uni- 


versal feeling,  that  the  object  should  be  ac> 
complished  on  a  scale,  and  in  a  perfection, 
becoming  the  gratitude  of  a  ooanti^  standing 
as  high  in  power  and  in  civilisation  as  Great 
Britain  does ;  aad  that,  far  from  sacrificing 
good  taste  for  magnitude,  the  work  should  be 
so  executed  as  most  effectually  to  benefit  and 
to  improve '  those  arts  which  are  capable  of 
being  empk>yed  in  the  execution  or  it.  If 
these  impressions  are  at  all  correct,  the  public 
will  view,  with  particular  interest,  a  plan 
.which  is  earnestly  recommended  to  their  no- 
tice, by  a  person  who  literally  did  not  know 
the  author  of  it  by  name,  before  he  acciden- 
tajly  saw  the  onodeL'  It  consists  in  an 
exact  representation  of  the  Parthenon  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  to  be  erected  on  a  plat- 
form moderately  raised  upon  Primrose-bill. 

This  temple  was  the  taste  of  the  pure  stage 
of  Athens ;  the  production  of  the  very  ablest 
artists  the  world  ever  saw,  acting  under  the 
guidance  of  the  most  accomplished  patrons. 
It  is  admitted,  beyond  all  dispute,  to  be  the 
perfection  of  Greek  architecture:  and  now 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  original  sculp- 
ture belonging  to  it  is  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  it  is  equally  beyond  all  cavil,  that 
these  ornaments  of  the  temple  are  of  the 
highest  scale  of  excellence,  and  executed  on 
principles  so  satisfactory,  and  so  obvious  to  a 
sound  and  free  exercise  of  judgment,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  becoming  the  ground- 
work of  infinite  proficiency  in  sculpture, 
whenever  the  talents  in  the  country  shall  be 
adequately  called  forth. 

An  exact  copy,  therefore,  of  this  structure 
would  present,  in  respect  to  arekUedure,  the 
incalculable  advantajje  of  exhibiting,  in  all 
its  details,  and  in  its  most  imposing  and 
most  beautiful  effect,  that  which  has  hitherto 
been  considered  as  the  master-piece  of  that 
science. 

The  introduction  of  &H^iir«  by  appto- 
priate  representations,  into  as  much  as  may 
be,  at  first,  wished  of  the  capacious  pedi- 
ments, the  00  metopes,  the  450  feet  of  frieze, 
now  that  we  are  in  possession  of  many  of  the 
stupendous  productions  which  Phidias  and 
his  school  adapted  to  those  identical  situ^ 
tiuns,  would  give  a  direction  and  open  a  field 
to  the  progress  of  sculpture,  such  as  nothing 
else  could  possibly  equal :  and  the  interior  ot 
the  temple,  extending  in  the  whole  to  400 
feet  of  wall  50  feet  high,  and  susceptible  of 
the  most  favourable  light,  would  furnish  an 
equally  unbounded  scope  for  the  genius  of 
historical  painting  in  immortalizing  the 
glories  of  the  nation. 

The  substructure,  of  400  feet  sqttare  by  15 
feet  in  height,  is  intended  for  receiving  the 
remains  of  departed  heroes  or  departed 
friends,  and  such  monuments  as  gratitude  or 
affection  may  wish  to  raise  there. 

In  grandeur,  this  monument  would  surpass 
any  thing  that  exists.  It  would  employ  and 
improve  the  fine  arts  far  beyond  what  any 
otiier  conceivable  means  could  lead  to  expect. 
Itis  amply  capable  of  fulfilling  the  immediate 
intention  of  Parliament,  by  vhe  most  striking 
and  the  most  intelligible  representation,  not 
only  of  the  great  events  which  are  the  occa- 
sion of  it,  but  also  of  the  individual  traits  of 
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heroism,  &c.  which weie displayed:  andstiU 
to  afford  a  suitable  opportunity  for  conune* 
moiating,  with  beoomine  digmty,  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  country,  whose  councils  have 
lea  to  so  glorious  a  consummation,  and  sup- 
ported and  restored  the  liberties  of  the  world. 
It  would  equally  admit  of  celebrating  the 
distin^iehed  Statesmen  of  our  day:  and 
while  It  presented  the  noblest  testimonial  of 
the  nation's  gratitude  to  her  b«rOes  and  de- 
liverers, it  would  prove  the  most  animating 
incentive  to  future  eminence ;  and  bold  out 
that  most  fascinating  prospect  of  being  as- 
sociated with  such  men  in  their  claims  on 
public  admiration. 

It  is  one  very' valuable  recotnmendation  of 
this  plan,  that  the  architecture  of  the  temple 
alone  would  present  en  entire  montnnent: 
that  thus  miKh  could  be  erected  prolwbly  in 
little  more  than  in  ohe  year,  and  at  an  ex- 
pense not  supposed  to  exceed,  at  the  utmost, 
150,0001.,  a  very  large  proportion  of  whii^ 
would  go  for  manual  labmir,  and  of  course 
among  the  lo^er  classes  of  the  commimity ; 
while  the  sculpture  and  paintine  (every  de- 
tail of  which  would  previously  be  subjected 
to  public  exhibition,  for  the  selection  of  the 
designs  and  the  benefit  of  the  competitors) 
would  furnish  occupation  to  a  very  great 
number  of  artists,  and  yet  occasion  only  a 
progressive  expenditure. 

EXHIBITION  OF  PAIKTINOS 

AT  THB  SOCIBTY  OF  ARTS,  MANVFACTVaBS  AMV 
.  COMMBBCB. 

Vie  were  nnch  gratified  on  seeing  the  exhibi- 
tion of  drawinci  and  pictares  at  the  roonu  be- 
longing  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  roanntacinret  and 
commerce ;  and  on  comparing  the  present  with 
the  former  exhibitions,  we  perceived  a  manifest 
improvement  in  the  candidates,  and  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  societjr  to  reward  merit  in 
every  shape  and  whenever  it  was  t«  be  foood.  In 
a  nomerons  exhibition  like  the  present,  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  imposaible,  in  a  concise 
account  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  different 
works  of  art  snbmitted  to  the  society.  In 
landscape,  in  portrait,  and  in  hiitorical  compo- 
sition, there  are  specimens  that  would  do  honour 
to  any  exhibition. 

There  are  some  very  creditable  performanres 
in  architecture  and  eugraving.  Tbere  ire  alto 
some  very  excellent  models  and  chalk-drawings 
which  have  originated  from  the  bonnties  held 
out  by  the  society,  and  prove  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  value  of  that  institatioo  to  tlie  pub- 
lic in  calling  forth  the  latent  sparks  of  genius 
by  rewarding  with  liberality  and  justice  talent 
•revery  species  and  under  every  form.  Although 
we  do  not  wish  to  appear  itividioua  by  com- 
parison or  to  elevate  one  to  the  discoiiragement 
of  another,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  one  or 
two  pictures  which  appeared  to  poniess  peculiar 
merit,  and  which  seemed  to  arrest  the  attention 
ot  the  company  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
picture  of  Brutus  and  his  sons  is  a  very  superior 
effort  of  art.  The  composition  is  excellent, 
and  the  drawing  and  general  effect  beyond  what 
we  expected  to  have  seen  in  that  class.  Tlie 
interior  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  a  drawing  of 
much  promise :  the  accuracy  of  tlie  delineation, 
the  truth  of  the  colouring  and  the  judicious  light 
and  shade  carried  us  inte  the  very  place.  Tiie 
portrait  of  Miss  O'Neill  is  finished  witli  great ' 
care  and  spirit,  and  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman 
by  a  young  lady  is  as  creditable  to  her  talent  as 
it  is  honourable  to  the  society. 

~~ c5^^ 
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SCULPTORE. 

OPCMIXO  or  TBC  BOTAL  MDSEUlf  OF  FBAMCE. 

The  rooms  of  the  Muii^royal  de>  An- 
tifun  were  lately  throwa  opeD  to  the  Public. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  tnag- 
uificent  or  better  arranged  collection  of 
statues,  bas-reliefs,  busts  and  fragments  of 
mosaics.  The  number  of  these  works  of  art 
is  at  least  one  third  more  considerable  than 
before  the  events  of  1815.  The  great  losses 
we  have  sustained  are  already  repaired. 

The  place' which  was  before  occupied  by 
the  Pythia*  Apollo,  better  known  by  tne  title 
of  the  Apollo-Belvidere,  U  now  filled  up  by 
the  Diana  Chimerette,  the  sublime  beauty  of 
which  is  no  less  celebrated  in  Europe.  This 
fine  statue  formerly  adorned  the  gallery  of 
Versailles.  The  three  bas-reliefs  on  the 
pedestal  of  this  chef-d'ceuvre,  which  are 
evidently  of  great  antiquity,  are  specimens 
of  exquisite  sculpture. 

Particular  interest  was  excited  bv  several 
new  statues,  or  at  least  such  as  have  not 
before  been  exhibited  in  Paris.  Of  the  latter 
ttumber  is  the  figure  of  Martyat  who,  being 
overcome  and  suspended  to  a  tree,  awaits 
with  terror  his  last  punishment.  It  would 
be  vain  to  look  for  ideal  beauty  in  this  figure, 
yet  with  respect  to  correctness  of  design, 
naivete  and  finish  of  execution,  it  may  be 
considered  uf  the  utmost  value. 

In  the  salloon  of  the  Cariatides  great  in- 
terest was  manifested  to  g%in  a  sight  of  a 
statue  representing  a  clean  and  haggard  old 
man.  Tnougb  numerous  sketches  have  been 
made  from  this  statue  yet  we  were  never 
before  made  acquainted  with  the  original. 
According  to  the  learned  conjectures  of  M. 
Visconti,  It  is  intended  to  represent  -dn  African 
TUherntan :  other  artists,  however,  who  arc 
inclined  to  give  credit  to  ancient  tradition, 
suppose  it  to  be  a  portrait  of  Seneca.  The 
figure  is  indeed  standing  in  a  vessel  filled 
with  water,  and  appears  ready  to  undergo  the 
fatal  bleeding.  The  eyes  are  of  white  mar- 
ble and  form  a  singular  (;pntrast  to  the  rest 
of  the  figure  which  is  entirely  black.  The 
striking  effect  produced  by  this  opposition' 
of  colour,  in  no  sma^l  degree  accounts  for 
the  particular  curiosity  which  this  statue 
excites  among  the  multitude. 

It  would  M  impossible  to  notice  even  by 
their  names,  all  the  objects  of  this  immense 
collection,  which  fur  extreme  antiquity  and 
remarkable  beauty  of  style,  equally  call  forth 
and  rivet  the  attention  of  the  spectator. 

An  admirable  Bacchus,  which  adorns  the 
salloon  of  the  seasons,  is  the  first  object 
which  attracts  notice;  secondly  two  frag- 
ments of  a  head  and  a  torso  which  areroark- 
ed  Inoyui  in  the  catalogue,  and  which  are 
said  to  have  been  founu  among  the  ruins  of 
Delos;  and  finally  a  superb  figure  of  Venus 
(or  Thetis,  for  the  name  is  doubtful),  which 
sometime  ago  stood  in  the  Albani  Gallery  at 
Rome  and  which  has  been  purchased  by 
order  of  the  King. 

There  are  beside*  an  excellent  groupe  of 
the  Cenlttu'r  which  is  well  worthy  of  giving 
a  name  to  the  salloon  in  which  it  is  plaved ; 
the  Bace/iut  of  the  salloon  of  Diana;  the 
Marine  Venui;  the  Li/ciaa  Apollo;  the  Dy- 
ing Gladiator ;  a  Cupid  a»  Htrcutet  (found 
at Oabio and  loostdelicately  executed);  the 


hmens  Venui  of  Arlei ;  a  delightfiil  figure  of 
Polyhymma,  restored  by  Aueustin  Pennn ; 
the  CMowo/Afe/^fflene,  now  admirably  placed 
with  regard  to  perspective,  in  a  part  of  the 
salloon  proportioned  to  its  extreme  elevation ; 
the  two  tombs  discovered  near  Buurdeaux 

iof  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  a 
brmer  number];  finally  the  famous  group  of 
the  Ttber,  behind  which  is  placed  a  large 
entablature,  supported  by  four  figures  of 
fawns,  executed  in  the  style  of  the  Cariatides. 
Such  however  is  the  innumerable  quantity 
of  o^ectt,  which  as  it  were  dispute  the 
honour  of  fixing  attention,  that  there  are 
doubtless  among  those  we  have  omitted  to 
mention,  raanv  bas-reliefs  and  statues, 
which,  though  less  conspicuous,  are  no  less 
deserving  estimation. 

LITHOGRAPHY. 

Utbography,  which  is  a  new  invention,  is  the 
art  of  tiaciDg  with  ink  or  crayons  opon  stone, 
designs,  from  whirl  impressions  may  be  taken, 
witlwut  in  the  slightest  degree  diminishing  their 
neatoesD  or  force. 

Thanks  to  poor  Sennefelder,  that  wretched 
singer  of  the  Manich  Theatre,  wbo  in  a  happy 
moment  made  this  important  discovery !  Having 
fortonately  Init  little  bnsinen  on  his  hand>,  he 
look  a  fancy  to.obnerve,  at  his  1ei>nre  moments, 
the  natore  of  calcareous  stones  and  the  proper- 
ties they  poaseas  not  only  of  retainuig  traces 
made  witli  ink,  but  likewise  of  transmitting 
them,  in  all  their  pnrity,  to  paper,  by  the  means 
of  impression. 

The  principle  being  once  discovered  its  exe- 
cution and  Dfrfcrtion  soon  followed.  It  is  not 
more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  linre  litho- 
Krapliy  was  discovered,  and  this  art  has  already 
been  applied  in  a  thonsand-  difierent  ways. 
Every  first  invention  is  an  abundant  spring 
which  is  divided  and  sub-divided  into  a  number 
of  other  inventions,  the  multiplicity  of  which  is 
almoiit  incalculable.  The  modest  Sennefelder 
was  unable  to  turn  his  discovery  to  any  other 
advantage  tlian  that  of  founding  at  Munich  a 
kind  of  maaufitctory  in  wliich  dieets  of  music 
were  printed  from  copies  written  on  the  stone 
with  ink ;  there  were  however  soon  erected  in 
the  same  city,  several  lithograpbical  establish- 
ments, where  designs  after  the  most  celebrated 
masters  were  printed  from  drawings  with 
crayons.  The  English,  Italians  and  Americans 
have  already  made  themselves  masters  of  this 
process,  and  each  nation  appropriates  it  to  itself, 
by  the  various  sources  of  utility  which  it  has 
discovered. 

E$t  tnoduM  ta  rtbai.  It  must  not  however  be 
prrsumed  tliat  the  admirable  art  of  lithography 
luu  attained  ill  highest  ieprtt  qfptrfedum  (iiin- 
deed  there  are  degrees  in  perfection).  It  is  on 
the  contrary  snsceptible  of  infinite  improvement. 
Finally,  the  merit  of  the  invention  must  not  be 
judged  of  from  tliose  innumerable  litliographical 
engraviags  which  are  to  be  met  with  on  the 
Qnais  and  Boulevards  of  Paris'.  Tliese  prints 
present  a  detestable  hardness  of  effect,  and 
may  be  looked  op'on  merely  as  the  coops  d'essai 
of  scholars,  who  have  not  vet  become  fiuniliar 
with  the  first  principles  of  drawing. 


THE  DRAMA. 

KING'S  THEATRE— ITALIAN  OPERA. 

Dim  Jtum  is  postponed  until  Saturday 
the  12th  instant.  The  performances  on 
Tuesday  were :  Figaro,  La  partie  de 
Chaiae  if  Hani  If.  nod  a  new  divertise- 


ment  called  La  Fete  Espagnole.  Our 
account  of  the  latter,  if  sufiicienlly  inte* 
resting  to  claim  a  space  in  this  paper,  we 
are  under  the  necessity  of  deferring  to 
another  opportunity,  not  havipg  been 
able  to  witness  the  representation. 

DRUIIY  LANE. 

At  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  the  Castle  Spec- 
tre  was  performed  on  Easter  monday  night. 
Mr$.  Idardun,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  in 
the  part  of  Angela,  and  was  favourably  re- 
ceived. Her  enunciation  is  somewhat  for-, 
mal ;  and  we  conceive  that  the  clearness  of 
her  voice  might  allow  her  a  more  graceful 
fluency.  We  are  mocked  by  distress  with- 
out passion  and  passion  without  distress, 
in  this  drama  "  of  shreds  and  patches."  It 
is  a  thing  incoherently  compounded  of  panto- 
mime, farce,  comedy  and  tragedy,  without 
any  decided  features,  as  cold  as  a  morning 
in  December;  as  dry  as  a  worm-eaten  plank 
in  an  old  oak-flooring,  and  as  disconnected 
as  tlie  fraginents  in  Atnaikoher't  broken 
glasses.  The  "four  bUttkt"  are  as  admirable 
a  creation  as  any  of  the  Dramatis  Personae 
in  the  wonderful  history  uf  "  Jack  the  Giaut 
Killer;''  and  Osmond's  valorous  pursuit  of 
the  supposed  ghost  of  Reginald  has  not  been 
equalled  by  the  inventive  genius  of  the  late 
Ptiilip  Asiley  of  equestriau  and  pantomimic 
celebrity. 

A  new  melo-dramatic  entertainment  fol- 
lowed, under  the  title  of  the  Innkeeper's 
Daughter.  This  piece  is  founded  on  the  pa- 
thetic story  of  Mary  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 
Richard  (Vl ALLkct)  has  formed  an  unlbrtn- 
naie  connexion  with  smugglers,  which,  in 
compliance  with  the  prayers  and  remon- 
strances of  Mary,  his  mistress  (performed  by 
Miss  Kelly),  he  is  much  disposed  to  break 
off.  The  interest  of  the  plot  rests  on  the 
murder  of  a  ganger,  by  a  tufiian  who  com- 
mands the  gang  of  smugglers.  Richard  and 
he  meet  just  as  the  murder  has  been  perpe- 
trated, and  JlicAani  is  prevailed  upon,  though 
with  reluctance  and  disgiist,  to  aid  in  throw- 
ing the  corpse  into  the  river,  which  flows 
near  the  church-yard  of  an  ancient  abbey, 
the  object  uf  nightly  terror  to  the  superstV 
tiuus  rustics.  Mary,  who,  to  win  a  wager 
which  has  been  laid  upon  her  courage,  repairs 
at  a  late  hour  to  the  same  church-yard  to  cut 
a  slip  from  a  certain  yew-tree,  overhears 
enough  of  the  conversation  between  the 
assassin  and  her  lover  to  convince  her  that 
some  dreadful  crime  has  been  committed, 
liiiles  herself,  and  when  they  have  passed 
with  the  body,  stumbles  upon  a  hat  which 
one  of  them  had  dropt.  On  examining  it, 
in  the  presence  of  the  neighbours,  now  on  alt 
sides  active  in  the  pursuitof  the  criminal,  she 
sees  that  it  is  the  hat  of  Richard.  She  iias, 
however,  in  her  fright  let  fall  a  knife 
with  which  she  had  prepared  to  cut  the 
branch  of  yew  ;  and  the  ruifiau  from  some 
accident,  having  lost  his  also,  they  each  in 
the  darkness  take  up  that  which  was  the 
other's  property.  There  is  blood  on  the 
smuggler's  weapon  :  and  from  this,  the  inno- 
cence of  Richard  is  chiefly  proved,  after  the 
real  murderer  had  treacherously  thrown  upon 
him  the  suspicion  belonging  to  his  own  guilt 
and  put  bis  life  in  imminent  danger.    There 
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THE  UTERARY  GAZETTE,  AND 


i»  a  strong  though  homelj'  pathos  cieated  in 
many  of  the  scenes  of  this  little  romantic 
drama,  ^he  generosity,  the  courage,  the 
peril,  and  escape  of  Richard,  and  the  tender- 
ness and  agitation  oiMary't  heart,  retain  the 
spectator's  attention,  and  command  his  sym- 
pathy. The  acting  is  excelleRt;  and  that 
praise  is  not  confiued  to  the  two  principal 
personages.  There  was  not  a  shadow  of  ais- 
satiefacUon  apparent  among  the  audience, 
from  besjinning  to  end  of  the  piece]  which 
was  Inu^ly  applauded  in  many  instances,  and 
was  given  out  for  repetition,  by  Mr.  Kae, 
amidst  warm  and  general  acclamations. 

COVENT  GARDEN. 
At  Covenx  Garden  Theatre,  the  managers 
have  followed  the  advice  given  in  our  two 
last  numbers,  not  to  injure  themselves  and 
Mr.  Booth,  by  bringing  him  out  again  in  the 
play  of  the  Curfew.  Although  they  had  an- 
nounced his  second  appearance  in  lUthard- 
ing  for  the  Night  of  Easter  Monday ;  he,  on 
that  night,  performed  Potthumu*  in  Cymbe- 
line,  with  his  usual  success,  to  a  very  crowd- 
ed audience.  After  the  play,  "  a  new  grand 
romuntic  Melo-Drama, called  KMntonLrutoe, 
or  the  bold  Buccaneer t^—wns  performed.  The 
notoriety  of  the  storv  on  which  this  piece  is 
founded,  renders  a  detail  unnecessary.  We 
do  not  conceive  that  the  author  has  made  the 
best  use  of  his  materials.  An  attempt  to 
give  it  a  pathetic  feature,  by  supposing  Crusoe 
a  husband  and  father,  before  bis  shipwreck, 
is  by  no  means  as  successful  as  it  might  have 
been.  The  part  of  Robinson  was  pwyed  by 
Farley,  whose  harsh  loud  voice  and  violent 
gestures,are  ill  suited  to  tenderness:  although 
well  enough  in  certain  characters.  His  wife 
{Mri.  Parker)  and  his  son,  {Abbot)  on  a 
voyage  in  bcarch  of  him  are  landed  on  hi« 
island,  by  their  ship's  crew,  who  bad  muti- 
nied. They  have  tneir  share  in  the  subse- 
quent events.  But  the  too  quick  succession 
of  bustling  incidents  confuses  and  weakens 
their  impression.  The  scenes,  particularly 
that  of  Crusoe's  swelling,  are  very  romantic. 
Though  the  piece  fails  in  interest  thespectacle 
pleased ;  and  it  was  given  out  for  repetition, 
with  eeoeral  approbation.  On  Tuesday  night, 
Mr.  Booth  played  Richard,  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  on  Wednesday  night,  Macrcady, 
Gambia,  in  the  Slave,  with  a  force  and  feeling, 
which  were  deservedly  applauded.  Robinson 
Cnuoe  was  repeated  on  notb  these  nights  to 
crowded  houses. 


FASHIONABLE  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Princess  of  Wales  has  quitted  the 
baths  of  Bkden,  and  returned  to  Carls- 
ruhe.  It  u  believed  that  she  will  set  out 
soon  to  the  north  of  Germany,  and  that 
she  proposes  to  pass  some  time  at  Bruns- 
wick, her  native  city. 

It  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Kent  is  ex- 
pected in  England  in  the  course  of  the 
present  month. 

We  hear  that  four  Noblemen  will  be 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Dukedom. 
Two  are,  the  Marqnisses  of  Stafford  and 
Hertford ;  the  first  will  be  Duke  of  Cleve- 


land, the  last  Duke  of  Hertford  ot  of 
Seymour.  The  other  two  are  said  t* 
be  the  Marqubses  of  Buckingham  and 
Cornwallis.  The  Dukedom  of  Bolton 
will,  it  is  reported,  be  restored.  Two 
fomilies  lay  claim  to  the  title. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans  left 
Twickenham  during  the  present  week,  to 
proceed  on  their  way  to  France.  There 
are  twelve  outriders,  one  to  each  carriage, 
and  two  as  couriers,  it  beinf;  the  iaten- 
tion  of  the  Duke  to  enter  Paris  in  the 
same  style  as  hb  late  father  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  The  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury have  given  orders  for  their  luggage 
to  pass  at  the  port  where  it  is  to  emiMmt 
without  being  searched ;  and  that  there 
may  be  no  impediment  or  delay  in  its 
progress,  one  of  the  Custom-house 
searchers  went  to  their  Serene  Higli- 
nesses' house  at  Twickenham,  on  Sunday, 
to  seal  the  different  packages  with  the 
official  seal,  to  enable  them  to  pass  un- 
molested at  the  Custom-hoiue. 

The  Due  d'Orieans  is  counted  an  im- 
maculate character.  How  different  was 
his  Sire,  about  whom  the  plauMnterie  was 
made  which  occasioned  the  wits  of  Paris 
to  call  Boue  de  Parit,  Blanc  d'Orieans, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  following  lines  on 
Monsieur  de  Chabron : 
"  Pour  biaochir  Philipe  d'Orleani, 

Chabron  a  pris  ane  peine  extreme ; 
Pour  laner  pareib  gem, 
On  le  ulit  sol  mime. 

Some  agents  of  the  Patriots  of  South 
America  are,  we  understand,  engaged  in 
an  active  negociatiou  here  with  the  un- 
employed officers  of  our  army  and  mili- 
tia, to  induce  them  to  accept  of  rank  in 
the  republican  army.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  stores  and  equipments  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Patriots  here,  and 
every  exertion  is  making  to  put  them- 
selves ill  the  best  possible  state  of  defence 
against  the  mother-country. 

The  patriotic  citizen  Cobbett  is  won- 
derfully good  in  his  attathmtnt  for  the 
lawt  of  England,  it  is,  however,  ima- 
gined that  he  dreaded  a  reciprocal ^ee/- 
ing  on  their  part,  which  might  have 
touched  him  too  nearly  ;  and  that  it  was 
to  avoid  a  legal  attachment  that  he  fled. 
He  mourns  the  tuspended  liberty  of  the 
subject:  there  may  also  be  some  partial 
or  personal  feeling  in  this.  He  is,  how- 
ever, wedded  to  the  people  of  England : 
as  far  as  the  lower  order  goes,  it  ma^  be 
so ;  in  which  case,  it  is  a  marriage  of  con- 
science ;  for  it  has  always  been  held  as 
an  act  of  retributive  justice  to  marry  the 
object  who  has  been  miikd  by  the  party. 

The  want  of  religion  is  such  in  France, 
that  we  doubt  whether  St.  Louis  woidd 
be  at  all  to  their  taste,  were  be  at  this 


moment  on  the  tfaronct  Saints  are  so 
much  out  of  fasUoa  with  the  Parisiaas, 
that  they  accuse  the  pious  Due  D'Angou- 
l^me  with  being  a  Aero  at  ekmreh  and  a 
laimt  in  HmJUU, 

The  number  and  splendour  of  the 
equipages  of  late  at  Longchamp  were 
so  considerable,  the  crowds  of  well-' 
dressed  pedestrians  and  &scinating  fe- 
males so  daziKng,  that,  instead  of  repi«-r 
senting  a  population  laboring  imder  the 
burden  of  external  contributions  and  do« 
mestic  taxation,  the  scene  reminded  one 
of  Hyde-park  and  Kensington-gardens,  in 
their  most  attractive  hours.  The  state- 
carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Wdliagton, 
drawn  by  six  magnificent  horses,'  was  the 
object  of  general  attention.  Few  equi- 
pages pass  now  the  barriers ;  and  we 
have  remarked  that  many  persons  alight 
on  the  plau  of  Louis  XV.  Those  who 
wish  to  draw  admiration  to  their  equi- 
pages, place  themselves  in  the  row  of 
carriages ;  those  who  are  anxious  to 
attract  regard  to  their  dress,  place  tbem» 
selves  among  the  curious :  there  we 
sbouM  go  to  learn  the  scanttai  of  aH 
Paris.  While  a  carriage  passes,  some' 
charitable  neighbour  never  fails  to  name 
the  proprietor,  and  to  recount  the  man- 
ner in  which  bis  fortune  was  acquiicd. 
These  detaib,  wliik  they  take  away  aU 
desire  to  be  brilliant  at  an  expense  so 
great,  console  the  hearers  for  their  bad 
fortune,  and  send  them  home  on  foot  witk 
more  gaiety  than  thev  walked  out  with. 

The  Holy  Supper  is  to  be  represented 
in  the  Tuiieries,  and  a  dozen  children 
are  to  perform  the  parte  of  the  Apostles. 
This  has  been  annouaced  in  the  papers, 
and  requires  no  comment. 

The  tragedy  of  Germaniau  is  not  a 
new  production,  suited  to  party  pur- 
poses. A  writer  heard  tiie  third  act  read 
full  18  months  since.  When  the  Due 
d'Aumont  represented  to  the  King,  the 
morning  after  its  performance,  that  it 
was  full  of  scaiidaious  allusions—"  Yoo 
forget.  Monsieur  le  Due,"  replied  his 
Majesty,  "  that  I  have  read  the  piece ; 
and  except  yra  take  me  for  Tiberius,  I 
see  DO  allusion  whatever."        • 

Tlie  author  of  Germanicus,  some  time 
ago,  read  his  piece  at  Brussels  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  a 
large  party.  The  Prince  expressed  himself 
highly  pleased  with  the  Tragedy,  and  paid 
the  author  several  flattering  compliments. 

Paris,  MAnru  25.— There  has  been 
established  between  France  and  England 
a  new  kind  of  commerce,  of  which  few 
speculators  suspect  the  existence.  Cer- 
tain managers  of  the  English  theatres 
keep  an  agent  at  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
nccociating  with   our  authon   of  ths 
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Boulevaicis,  for  the  purclnse  of  their 
meh>-dramas  before  they  are  reprewnted. 
These  are  afterwards  fauiioned  accordii^ 
to  the  EngliaJk  taste,  into  novelties,  which 
are  not  despised  at  Drunr-Laoe  and 
Covent-Garden.  It  i»reinarkaUe,  that  a 
hiaaed  ndo-drama  is  not  considered  in 
thk  negociatien  as  a  retumaUe  commo- 
dity. "  The  BarUri^  th€  dtp,"  which 
conM  scarcely  escape  danmation  at  the 
Boulevards,  is  now  in  England,  where 
they  are  very  busy  in  preparing  it  to  ap- 
pear  with  advanta^  before  the  good  folks 
of  London.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
mel^Hlnma  is  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Thievimg  Magpk,"  which  was  so.  well 
received  by  our  neighbours.  We  shall 
see  if  "  TAe  Barbir  cf  tke  Cittf'  will  be 
as  kicky  as  that  same  "  Magpie,"  which 
has  established  the  fame  of  its  author, 
and  made  the  fortune  of  La  Porte  St. 
Martin. 

Marshal  Masskna.  —  We  extract 
some  account  of  this  once  celebrated  man 
from  the  Moniteur  of  the  6th. 

"  Andrew  Massena,  Prince  of  Essling, 
Duke  of  Rivoli,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Command- 
er of  the  Royal  and  Military  Order  of 
St.  Louis,  &c.  &c,  was  bora  at  Nice,  on 
the  8th  of  May,  17^8,  and  died  in  his 
Hotel  at  Paris,  in  the  street  de  Bourbon, 
on  the  moroing  of  the  4th  of  April,  after 
a  long  and  excruciating  illness. 

"  After  having  at  an  early  period  of 
life  served  three  years  at  sea,  he  entered 
into  the  army  of*^  France  during  the  year 
1776,  when  he  joined  the  Royal  Italian 
regiment,  in  which  bis  uncle  was  a  Cap- 
tain. 

"  He.  successively  became  Comnander 
of  the  second  battalion  of  the  Var,  Colo- 
nel of  the  ei-deeaiU  regiment  of  la  Sarre, 
and  a  General  of  Brigade  and  of  Division 
in  1793.  The  ensuing  year  he  com- 
manded a  body  of  20,0()0  men,  charged 
wilb  the  expedition  of  Ouello,  and  the 
taking  of  Saorgio ;  he  afterwards  almost 
uniformly  commanded  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  took  the 
principal  part  b  its  movements,  and  ac- 
quired the  epithet  of  the  ehtriiked  child 
qftittoiyt 

"  Hostilities  recommencing  in  1799, 
he,  as  Commander  of  the  Army  of 
the  Danube,  made  that  memorable 
ounpaiga  which  the  battle  of  Zu- 
rich rendered  at  once  so  decisive  and 
glorious ;  of  which  70,000  prisoners  were 
the  trophiesy  ^d  where  he  contended 
with  those  two  great  Oeuenls  Prince 
Charles  and  Marshal  Suwaroff.  He  im- 
mcdialely  afterwards  took  upon  liimself 
to  conduct  the  wreck  of  the  Army  of 
Italy,  asd  acqnted  new  reputatian  by 


tite  defence  of  Genoa,  where  his  heroic 
bravery  a  second  time  conquered  Italy. 

"After  having  sat  in  the  Legislative 
Assembbr  as  Deputy  for  the  Department 
of  the  Seine,  he  commanded  the  new 
Army  of  Italy,  in  the  campaign  of  1805, 
and  penetrated  with  it  into  Germany. 
He  was  after  this  entrusted  with  the  con- 
quest of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  whence 
he  was  called  into  Poland,  and  returned 
to  France  on  the  peace  of  Tilsit.^ 

"  In  I8O9,  war  again  summoned  him 
to  the  plains  of  Germany,  where,  after 
several  honourable  actions,  he  received, 
upon  the  field  of  Essling,  the  title  of 
Prince,  having  there  sustained  the  shock 
of  the  enemy's  right,  and  thus  saved  the 
French  army  by  his  manoeuvres  and  his 
judgment.  He  afterwards  bore  a  bril- 
liant part  in  the  battle  of  Wagram,  during 
which,  allhough  sick  and  wounded,  he 
was  seen  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  wlram 
he  animated  by  bis  example. 
.  "  His  military  career  ended  with  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  Portugal,  in 
1810  and  1811,  and  where  he  again  dis- 
played the  firmness  of  his  character,  in 
the  midst  of  all  those  diificulties  which 
he  surmounted.  He  has  left  a  widow, 
two  sons,  and  a  daughter,  who  is  married 
to  Lieutenant-General  the  Count  Reille, 
his  eleve,  and  first  Aide-de-Camp  since 
1793." 


A  German  paper  relates  an  anecdote 
of  tb«  late  General  Lindenau,  which  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  his  character  of 
originality.  A  few  moments  before  bis 
death  be  ordered  his  valet-de-cbambre  to 
dress  him  in  his  regimentals.  "If you 
wait  until  I  am  dead,  said  he,  you  will 
then  find  it  no  easy  matter." 

The  ex-empress  Maria  Louisa  lives  in  a 
style  of  great  splendor  at  Parma,  but 
without  ostentation.  With  the  noblesse 
of  the  country  she  has  little  society.  The 
greater  part  of  them  were  ruined  in  their 
property  by  the  French  Revolution  ;  and 
the  whole  body,  like  the  rest  of  their 
brethren  in  most  parts  of  Italy,  are  at  the 
very  lowest  ebb  in  point  of  character  and 
education.  Her  Court  is  composed  prin- 
cipally of  Germans.  The  inferior  ser- 
vants arc  chiefly  French,  and  nearly  the 
same  who  served  her  when  on  the  throne 
of  France.  The  Count  de  Niepperg,  who 
negociated  the  treaty  in  virtue  of  which 
Ferdinand  of  Naples  was  restored  to  his 
throne,  acts  as  her  Grand  Chamberkiin ; 
her  dames  d'honneur  are  also  Germans  ; 
her  Private  Secretary  is  a  Piedmoutese. 
M.  M'Aulay  is  her  Minister  of  State  and 
Grand  Chancellor:  a  youi^  man,  Irish 
by  birth,  who  is  possessed  of  considerable 
property  in  the  King's  couDty,.iu  Ireland, 


where  his   family  have  resided  for  a  long 
period. 

From  the  excavations  of  Pompeii,  there 
is  said  to  have  been  dug  out  a  colossal 
statue  of  Partheaope,  of  great  beauty. 
A  nymph  or  Syren,  named  Partbenope,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  original  founder  of 
Naples,  from  whom  the  city  also  was  at 
first  named : 

lllo  Virxtliun  me  tempore  dulcit  alebat 
Puth«n<if)«,  ttvdtii  floi  entem  ifiMbilis  ett. 


REMARKABLE  OCCURRENCES. 

To  the  number  of  phenomena  which  have 
(lisiinguished  the  present  season  in  all  parts 
of  Europe,  several  new  and  extraordinaiy 
particolars  are  constantly  adding.  Oo  the 
2d  of  Tebniary,  there  was  remarked,  atOden- 
sec,  in  Denmark,  in  the  South-west,  a  sort 
of  a  shower  of  fire,  which  fell  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion 
as  it  approached  near  to  the  earth.  On  the 
6th,  a  storm  of  rain,  huil,  and  thunder,  burst 
suddenly  over  Rome ;  the  lightning  struck 
on  the  chateau  of  St.  Angelo,  and  much  cla- 
mage  was  done.  At  Aicoecer,  in  Spain,  at 
3  o'clock  of  the  afternoon,  of  the  SOtb,  there 
was  some  lightning,  followed  with  thunder; 
about  half  past  six,  there  arose  all  of  a  sud- 
den, a  most  tempestuous  wind  ;  torrents  of 
rain  and  hailstones  fell ;  the  whole  heavens 
became  illuminated  with  lightning,  with 
the  exception  of  a  black  cloud  which  in- 
creased by  little  and  little  to  a  great  bulk; 
■at  seven,  a  detonation  was  heard  of  such 
appalling  loudness,  that  the  people  in  the 
streets  fell  in  termr  on  the  ground,  and  a 
suffocating  smell  of  sulphur  ensued,  noways 
calculatea  to  revive  their  shattered  aerves ; 
a  second  detonation,  not  so  loud,  followed, 
and  the  black  cloud  then  bursting  open,  an 
immense  globe  of  fire  issued  from  it,  and 
descending  rapidlv  ou  a  Convent  of  Fran- 
ciscans, (iestruyea  the  iron  cross  which  sur- 
mounted it,  set  fire  to  the  timber-work,  and 
dividing  itself  into  two  volumes  of  flame, 
enveloped  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the 
church,  and  making  an  opening  of  more 
than  «ix  feet  in  the  walls,  burst  into  the  in- 
terior. This  extraordinary  explosion  was 
succeeded  by  a  thick  shower  of  hail,  soon 
afler  which  the  atmosphere  became  quite 
tranquillisedand  serene;  and  the  inhabitants, 
recovering  from  their  surprise,  exerted  them- 
selves to  extinguish  the  fire  in  the  convent, 
in  which,  however,  they  did  not  succeed  till 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed. At  Pampeluna,  on  the  18th,  was 
felt  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  was 
a  great  deal  stronger  at  Corella,  Cientruenigo, 
and  other  places  adjoining.  Near  Arnedulo 
several  masses  of  rork  were  thrown  down  by 
the  violence  of  the  commotion :  'and  the  mi- 
neral baths  were  covered  with  rubbish.  It 
is  said  that  there  was  an  eruption  of  a  vol- 
cano in  the  mountain  called  Sierra  de  Came- 
ros.  On  the  22nd,  at  a  quarter  past  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  there  was  a  second  shock, 
more  violent  than  the  first :  the  inhabitants 
ofCorelia  abandoned  their  houses,  ai:d  (eared 
to  re-enter  the  town. 

Chambeuy,  20  March.— The  Earthquake 
«"J  'h?.W^feMy^JS459Rt^  WMfeltJn  various 
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parts  of  this  duchy.  Oue  shock  had  been 
felt  already  on  the  17th  of  last  January,  a 
second  on  the  19th,  a  third  on  the  90th.  From 
the  1st  to  the  8lh  of  March,  a  violent  South 
West  wind  prevailed :  on  the  8th  an  enormous 
avalanche  carried  away  a  wood  of  pines  of 
a  very  large  size,  and  crushed  a  house  situat- 
ed below,  which  was  supposed  to  be  fully 
protected:  of  the  five  persons  in  it,  only  two 
children  were  spared,  the  father,  luotlier,  and 
daughter  perished.  The  Earthquake  of  the 
11th  took  place  at  0  minutes  past  10  at  night. 
The  shock  was  accompanied  by  a  noise  re- 
sembling a  loud  detonation,  it  split  the  vaidt- 
ed  roofs  of  the  Churches  of  Uuches  in  the 
Valley  of  Chamoiiui,  and  uf  St.  Oervais.  Its 
violence  excited  a  general  alarm,  increased 
by  the  dreadful  cracking  of  the  glaciers  of 
that  Valley :  its  direction  seemed  to  be  from 
S,  AV.  to  N.  £.  At  the  same  moment  the  sky 
being  serened,  a  Bash  of  lightning  was  seen 
over  Mount  Blanc,  and  a  brightness  on  the 
opposite  side.  Some  people  pretend  to  have 
heard  during  the  night,  a  repeated  noise  like 
that  caused  by  the  Tall  of  a  heavy  body  in  a 
subterraneous  cavern.  The  first  shock  was 
fullowed  by  eleven  others,  which  succeeded 
each  till  sun  rise. 

Fresh  shocks  have  been  since  felt  at  the 
same  place  at  the  following  times;  on  Thurs- 
day the  13th,  at  50  minutes  past  10.  A.  M., 
a  second  at  1 1,  a  third  10  minutes  past  3. 
P.  M.,  a  fourth  towards  the  evening,  a  fifth 
at  20  minutes  past  11,  on  Friday  14  a  shock 
at  7  in  the  morning  and  another  at  noon. 

The  ravages  which  the  avalanches  have 
caused  at  Netstall,  in  the  Canton  of  Claris 
are  still  more  dreadful  than  the  first  accounts 
stated.  The  trees,  the  fruits,  the  vegetation 
itself  is  ruined  for  a  long  time.  The  ava- 
lanche fell  with  a  horrible  noise  from  the  top 
of  the  Viggi,  and  in  its  rapid  course  darkene<l 
the  light  of  the  day.  Trees,  beams  of  bouses, 
fragments  of  all  ktuds  were  carried  to  a  vast 
distance.  Of  the  avalanches,  which  afflicted 
ut  the  same  time  the  Canton  of  Uri,  that  of 
Britsen  on  the  Sd  was  the  most  terrible.  It 
utterly  destroyed  4  houses,  14  stabler,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  cattle,  and  carried  the  ruins 
into  the  Reuss. 

These  catastrophe:,  which  have  occurred 
along  the  whole  chain  of  the  Alps,  have 
likewise  caused  afflicting  misfortunes  in  the 
Orisons.  An  avalanche  which  fell  on  the 
1st  of  March,  near  the  church  of  Davos, 
•rushed  five  buildings,  and  killed  five  per 
sbns.  On  the  same  day,  in  the  Commune 
•f  Fettan,  two  houses  were  carried  away, 
the  inhabitants  with  difficulty  escaped.  Near 
Coire,  the  mill  of  Emma  was  buried,  and  of 
the  few  inhabitants,  only  one  was  got  alive 
out  of  the  snow. 

The  circle  of  Sargans  witnessed  on  the 
6th  and  8th  of  March,  a  similar  disaster. 
The  snow  fulling  from  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  has  wholly  disfigured  the  valley 
ot  Vaeson,  laying  waste  the  most  beautiful 
forests  of  beech  and  fir,  rooting  up  the  fniit- 
trees  and  inundating  the  meadows.  The 
sav/ing-mill  of  the  Convent  of  Pfeffer,  nine 
stables,  many  habitations,  and  about  fifty 
cattle  were  carried  into  the  precipices  of  the 
Tamina.  Another  avalanche  has  done  great 
damage  near  Vertis,  and  destroyed  $ix  or  se- 


ven habitations.  Still  later  accounts  state 
that  fresh  avalanches  have  fallen  on  both 
sides  of  the  Gungel  (in  the  Orisons)  and 
done  much  damage. 

Accounts  from  Altorf,  of  the  10th,  give 
similar  and  equally  deplorable  details. 

In  the  Vallais,  the  roof  of  the  diurch  of 
Salvana  has  been  beaten  in  by  an  ava- 
lanche. 

The  accounts  from  the  Tyrol  are  equally 
afflicting. 

MELANCHOLY  EvcvT — lu  a  Wild  desolate 
and  mountainous  part  of  the  Circle  of  Elbo- 
cen  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  lies  the 
hamlet  of  Schoenlind.  IIere,as  well  as  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Friebus,  distress  and 
misery  have  reached  the  highest  pitch  ;  from 
the  total  stagnation  of  their  usual  means  oi 
support,  which  are  some  little  employment 
in  the  mines,  and  the  manufacture  of  lace. 
This  distress  may  be  considered  as  the  cause 
of  the  following  dreadful  event  which  lately 
took  place  there.  A  family  at  Schoenlind 
having  been  suffering  for  weeks  under  the 
most  cruel  extremity  of  hunger,  the  father 
resolved  to  venture  every  thing  to  relieve  it. 
He  went  to  the  village  of  P —  and  stole  som^ 
corn  from  'a  farmer  in  whose  bouse  he  \vas 
acquainted.  The  booty  was  quickly  carried 
home,  prepared  and  baked.  The  bread  is 
now  ready,  the  food  of  which  they  have  been 
so  lone  deprived  is  greedily  devoured,  but 
instead  of  relief,  it  brings  them  all  inevitable 
death.  Soon  after  eating  it  symptoms  of 
poison  appear  ;  three  children  expire  in  the 
most  dreadful  agonies,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
father  and  raother.in  spite  of  every  assistance, 
follow  their  children  to  the  grave.  We  daily 
expect  the  result  of  the  inquest  appointed 
to  examine  into  this  afflicting  event 

Paris,  March  33 — In  digging  in  one  of 
the  fosses  of  the  citadel  ^Calais,  a  very 
remarkable  sepulchral  stone  has  been  disco- 
vered, lliis  stone  represents  the  figure  of  a 
young  man  dressed  in  a  close  coat,  having 
on  his  head  a  hat  of  a  conical  form,  on  his 
shoulders  an  open  cloak,  in  his  left  hand  a 
sword,  with  the  point  downwards,  in  his 
right  a  truncheon,  or  sceptre  :  he  has  boots 
on  his  legs  and  has  no  beard.  Two  scutcheons 
with  armorial  bearings  are  on  the  two  sides 
of  his  head. 

Round  the  stone  are  engraved  the  initial 
leiters  of  the  following  words  in  characters 
alternately,  Oreek,  Latin  and  Oallic,  if  we 
may  believe  the  antiquaries  of  the  country. 

AiigustusCxsar  Hugo  potens  rex  Saxonum, 
Tartarorun^,  Moscovitorum,  Visigotfaorum, 
Ostrogothurum,  Hispanorum,  pater  Hugonis 
Hunnorum  regis,  sepultus  decimo  quinto 
julii  anno  Magistri  gracix  trecentesimo. 

The  Antiquities  of  Montfaucon,  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Alexandria  make  no  mention  of  a 
King  Hugo  in  the  year  300.  We  find  one 
among  the  Kings  of  Sweden  in  S50.  Accord- 
ing to  a  chronoioeical  table  of  the  States  of 
the  North,  published  by  Mondhare  in  1789, 
this  same  Hugo  is  mentioned  in  the  Chro- 
nicle of  La  Pey  re  and  that  of  Gauthier,  where 
he  is  called  Filt  d'Alvier.  Blair's  Chronology 
docs  not  place  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Visigoths,  higher  than  the  year  406. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY. 


TBB   MODERN    FARMER'S  DADOBTER. 

Dame  Greenfield  made  her  appear- 
ance above  half  a  centnry  ago;  her 
parents  were  honest,  plain,  homely  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  occupation  of  a  ftmier  had 
not  been  changed  in  the  familv  for  three 
generations.  She  was  particularly  pious, 
thrifty  and  retired  in  her  habits;  for 
which  reason  she  was  not  married  until 
near  tbirty-five,  and  her  sole  offspri^ 
was  a  daughter.  As  this  young  lady  did 
not  figure  in  the  eventful  Drama  of  life 
till  tbirty-five  years  after  her  mother, 
there  was  a  great  contrast  between  them. 
Matters  throve  so  well  with  tbe  indus- 
trious economical  couple,  that  Miss  was 
looked  up  to  as  a  sor)  of  an  heiress,  and 
this  precious  tintf  was  considered  as  the 
most  valuable  property  in  their  wImIc 
stock  and  crop. 

Mrs.  Greenfield's  Christian  name  was 
Margery,  and  her  honest  husband  called 
her  Madge;  but  tbb  was  thought  two 
vulgar  for  the  pearl  of  the  family,  and 
she  was  accordingly  called  Margaret, 
which  swelled  itself  in  time  into  Marga- 
rita. Worthy  Mrs.  Greenfield  could  milk, 
make  butter  and  puddings,  spin,  cook, 
and  fabricate  coarse  lace ;  but  all  these 
occupations  were  beneath  Miss  Green- 
field ;  they  were  judged  as  calculated  to 
spoil  her  white  hamis ;  and  Pa  (for  so 
Miss  called  him)  was  determined  to  make 
a  lady  of  her.  Now  Ma  bad  no  accom- 
plishments :  her  writing  was  cramped  and 
not  very  legible ;  she  read  with  a  west 
country  dmlect;  and  she  sung  through 
her  nose.  Miss,  however,  was  taught  to 
plav  on  tbe  pianoforte  by  the  organist ; 
had  a  very  pleasiug  voice,  learned  to 
dance  reels  and  countrv  dances,  and 
spoke  barbarous  French:  besides  she 
embroidered  on  satin,  and  wrote  an  af- 
fected taper  band. 

Ma  now  quitted  the  stage  of  life ;  and 
Mis9  Margaret  did  not  mourn  for  her 
very  violently.  "  Some  natural  tears  du 
shed,"  but  "  the  world  was  all  before 
her,"  and  ardently  she  wished  to  figure 
in  it.  Very  imluckily  the  corn  trade 
flourished  to  an  unnatural  extent  about 
this  time ;  and  the  farmer's  pride  rose 
with  the  price  of  grain  :  so  Miss  Marga- 
rita's earnest  request  was  granted ;  and 
she  was  sent  to  a  jnost  extravagant 
boarding  school,  where  Lady  Mary  and 
Lady  Ektty  looked  down  upon  her  at' 
first.  She  soon  excelled,  however,  ia 
accomplishments,  and  played  the  giif  of 
fashion  so  naturally,  that,  added  to  hav> 
ing  an  unlimited  credit  for  cash  and 
dresses,  she  ingratiated  herself  with  the 
females  ia  high  ]ik,  and  laed  to  lend  tier 
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pocket  money  and  make  presents  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  farmer's  sacks  used  to 
shrink  into  a  robe  a  la  turc,  or  a  curricle 
dress. 

The  period  of  education  concluded, 
she  returned  in  sullen  misery  to  Friar's 
Court  Farm,  and  turned  up  her  nose  at 
every  object,  from  tlie  barn-door  chicken 
to  the  family  cat,  and  from  DoU  the 
dairy  maid  up  to  the  honest  parson  of 
tlie  parish.  Of  Pa  she  got  desperately 
ashamed ;  and  Cousin  Winbush  was  in- 
formed, with  the  most  inefiable  con- 
tempt, never  to  presume  to  call  her 
Peggy  as  long  as  he  lived.  Pa  was  «r> 
dered  out  of  the  parlour  to  smoke  his 
pipe,  and  forced  to  dress  every  day  for 
dinner;  for,  by  this  time,  Margarita's  su- 
periority was  so  felt,  tliat  she  was  tnai- 
treite  ahtolue  over  the  whole  establish- 
ment. 

The  pianoforte  was  sold  for  a  trifle, 
and  one  hundred  guineas  given  for  a  harp ; 
reels  and  country  dances  were  exploded 
for  waltzes  and  quadriUes;  barbarous 
French  was  deserted  for  softer  Italian; 
and  painting  on  satin  was  superseded  by 
the  amusement  accruing  froin  being  a 
poetess.  Miss  had  also  been  informed 
that  melancholy  heightens  the  interest  of 
a  lace ;  and  she  acordingly  adopted  that 
east  of  countenance,  and  adjusted  a  lock 
of  hair  across  her  forehead  so  as  to  give 
^reat  effect  to  a  languishing  eye,  peeping 
like  silver  Cynthia  tiirough  a  cloud. 

Margarita  now  sold  four  cows  and 
three  ponies  to  purchase  a  pair  of  blood 
horses ;  and  had  a  desperate  quaird  with 
Pa  because  be  would  not  give  Joe,  tiie 
stable-boy,  a  crimson  livery  to  ride  after 
her.  On  the  contrary,  Joe  was  confined 
to  a  plain  blue  ftock,  and  took  off  his 
hat  so  boorishly,  tacking  "yei,  MM'  to 
every  word,  that  sbe  blushed  herself  into 
a  fever  about  it. 

Whilst  at  the  boarding  school,  she  had 
not  been  without  admirers.  A  gen- 
tleman in  a  curricle  bad  dropt  a  billet 
doux  at  her  feet,  and  she  bad  received  a 
proposal  to  elope  vrith  a  young  rake, 
which  offer  had  been  elegantly  and 
adroitly  slipped  into  an  orange.  Her 
heart,  however,  leant  towards  an  oflicer 
in  the  Life  Guards ;  and  she  had  literally 
«  Faacicd  her  into  a  chivaliy  Dame, 

And  him,  the  bold  Knight  of  the  lance." 

With  this  penchant,  she  came  down  to 
the  country,  and  had  the  advanUge  of 
bemg  m  love,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
rest  of  her  irresistibility.  She  now,  there- 
fore, vegetated,  as  she  called  it,  at  Pa's  for 
«is  mouths,  with  the  sole  consolation  of 
giving  her  right  to  the  gaU,  reading  no- 
vels  all  night,  lying  in  bed  aU  day,  com- 
poang  an  ode  to  a  butterfly,  or  a  sonnet 


on  a  dying  Narcissus,  and  occasionally 
corresponding  with  some  of 'her  young 
friends  in  the  beau  mtmde. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  she  had 
sufficient  empire  over  Pa's  mind  to  in- 
duce him  to  leave  his  business,  and  to 
take  her  to  a  watering  place,  where  she 
had  the  mingled  delight  of  seeing  herself 
admired  and  poor  Pa  heartily  laughed  at. 
She  had,  moreover,  the  notoriety  of  be- 
ing preferred  as  waltzing  partner  by 
lords,  kniebts  and  squires,  and  grew  so 
intoxicated  with  her  success,  that  even 
the  Life  Guardsman  faded  on  her  memo- 
ry. A  certain  lord  and  Mar^rita  like- 
wise entered  into  a  close  flirtation ;  coup- 
lets and  amatory  poems  used  to  find 
their  way  into  her  glove,  and  once  passed 
the  line  of  prudence,  namely  the  inclo- 
sure  of  her  well-formed,  but  too  appa- 
rent bosom.  This  was  a  half  invite  to 
matrimony,  and  it  was  ridiculously  an- 
swered by  the  Poetess  thus : 

"  An  humble  violet's,  my  lot  must  be ; 

"  The  lordly  rose  can  never  wed  with  me." 
Ilie  only  reply  to  this  sally,  was  a  dia- 
mond hoop  ring,  without  an  explana- 
tion; and  Margarita  returned  again  to 
retirement,  deeper  in  love  tban  ever.  In 
the  shooting  season.  Lord  Fk>rimont  vi- 
sited the  farmer,  and  obtained,  unknown 
to  him,  the  permission  of  corresponding 
with  Margarite,  who,  to  render  her  letters 
more  romantic,  subscribed  them,  Marga- 
rita Jemima  Oreville :  the  first  and  lust 
of  these  names  were  thus  metamorpho- 
sed ;  the  middle  name,  adopted. 

About  this  time  Pa's  afiairs  were  get- 
ting mto  disorder;  and,  since  Mrs.  Green- 
field's death,  he  had  taken  to  drinking, 
and  intrusted  every  thing  to  servants. 
Finally,  be  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
from  bis  bone  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
and  did  not  long  survive  it.  On  investi- 
gation, hu  effects  were  found  insufficient 
to  cover  his  debts;  when  honest  Tom 
Wmbush  offered  to  pay  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound,  and  to  marry  Cousin  Peg, 
which  was  rejected  with  scorn.  I'he 
next  post  broueht  a  criminal  proposal 
ftt)m  Lord  Floitmont,  which  occasioned 
the  deluded  Margaret  a  long  fit  of  illness. 
Strength  of  constitution,  however,  aiur- 
mounted  this  attack.  But,  we  grieve  to 
state  that,  the  ensuing  winter.  Miss  Mar- 
garita Jemima  GreviUie  was  met  in  Bond 
Street,  and  attended  home  by  the  ac- 
quaintance of  an  hour. 

FRENCH  MANNERS. 
('itCom  FrwiftdMa.) 
Madame  Estelle  Desparab^  (I  dont' an- 
swer for  the  exactness  of  proper  names)  is 
one  of  the  bear,  the  most  witty,  the  most 
amusing,  the  most  unreasonable  women, 
that  I  nave  met  with  in  a  kingdom  which 
could  supply  the  whole  earth  with  them. 


I  never  saw  any  one  trifle  with  good  sense 
with  more  grace,  seize  on  a  ridicule  with 
more  frankness,  and  maintain  with  nioie 
good  faith  the  error  that  pleases  her,  as  long 
as  it  pleases  her.  The  wife  of  a  very  rich  mer- 
chant. Mad.  Desparabfes  formerly  thought 
nothing  more  honorable  tiian  the  aristocracy 
of  riches ;  the  return  of  an  order  of  things 
which  has  revived  pretensions  of  another 
kind,  has  put  her  in  mind  that  an  office  for- 
merly held  by  her  father  had  ennobled  her, 
and  from  that  time,  she  has  thought  herself 
called  upon  to  defend  the  rights  of  her  race 
against  constitutional  encroachments;  her 
hatred  of  the  Charier  has  become  the  ruling 
passion  of  her  life ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  is 
pretended,  that  she  has  another,  the  Utter, 
at  least,  is  but  a  consequence  of  the  former. 
Madame  Estelle  overlooks  my  liberal  ideas, 
on  account  of  my  age  and  what  she  calls  my 
tauvagerie ;  I  overlook  her  ultra-royalist 
vapors,  in  fiivor  of  her  pretty  face,  her  amia- 
ble nonsense, ('deraison)andlier  excellent  dis- 
position ;  we  laueh  at  each  oiher,  and  she  is 
never  angry  with  me  except  when  I  assure 
her  that  she  wilt  not  laugh  the  last.  Mad. 
D.  who  alone  at  Bourdeaux  knows  me  by 
my  real  name,  and  who  has  very  good  rea- 
sons, besides  her  natural  discretion,  for  not 
betrdving  my  incognito,  has  invited  mc  to  a 
grand  dinner,  where  she  desired  to  give  me 
an  opportunity  of  exercising  my  talent  of 
observation.  To  facilitate  my  task,  she  has 
given  me  for  Cicerone,  during  my  stay  in 
ihis  city,  her  relation,  M.  Abriac,  the  Gas- 
con par  excellence,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  information  respecting  the  tastes,  the 
manners,  the  customs,  of  his  fellow  citizeos, 
the  exactness  of  which  I  have  daily  oppor- 
tunities of  verifying.  In  order  not  to  de- 
prive his  observations  of  the  original  turn 
which  he  gives  them,  I  shall  let  him  speak 
for  himself,  regretting  only  that  I  cannot 
mark  the  accent  of  the  orator,  which  gives  to 
his  discourse  a  peculiar  grace.    *    •    • 

"  It  strikes  five  o'clock ;  M.  Abriac,  the 
most  punctual  man  in  Bourdeaux,  especially 
when  dinner  is  in  question,  stops  at  once  in 
the  midst  of  discourse,  and  we  proceed  toge- 
ther towards  Chapeau  Rougi^,  where  M.  Des- 
parab^  inhabits  one  of  those  fine  hotels, 
built,  as  well  as  the  theatre,  after  the  designs 
of  the  celebrated  architect  Louis. 

"  The  master  of  the  house,  to  whom  bis 
wife  presented  me,  is  one  of  those  merchants 
of  the  old  school,  whose  knowledge  is  con- 
fined to  the  port,  the  exchange,  and  the 
counting-house;  he  resigns  to  his  young 
wife,  the  care  of  doing  the  honors  of  the 
house,  and  is  well  content  that  she  should 
indulge  in  pleasures  in  which  they  do  not 
participate  except  at  the  hour  of  dinner. 
Among  the  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  persons 
at  table,  be  seemed  to  know  hardly  any,  be- 
sides the  captain  and  supercargo  of  one  of 
his  vessels  that  was  ready  to  sail  fur  the  In- 
dies: he  had  seated  himself  between  them, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  talk  about  business 
while  at  dinner,  without  attending  to  the 
remonstrances  of  two  young  women,  who  in 
their  hearts  readily  pardoned  his  obliging 
unpoliteness. 

In  an  age  when  the  art  of  cookery  (lagas- 
tronomie)  is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  science, 
Bourdeaux  ought  to  be  awounted  the  true 
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classic  soil  of  it.  The  most  celebrated  na- 
tives of  the  seas,  the  forests,  and  the  poultry- 
yard,  are  here  assembled  on  the  sumptuous 
table ;  and  the  art  of  the  cook  serves  tliero 
up,  nnder  twenty  different  forms,  in  the  three 
courses  which  compose  a  great  dinner.  The 
herring,  (clupea  aloea)  the  lamprey,  the  orto- 
lan, the  red  partridge,  the  capons  of  Barbe- 
sieux,  the  turkey  of  Angoulcme,  figure  in 
the  first  rank. 

At  Bordeaux,  as  at  Paris,  they  talk  but 
little  during  the  first  course;  during  the  se- 
cond, the  conversation  seldom  fails  to  turri 
on  the  various  sorts  ofjine  rcinet,  beginning 
with  the  first  growths,  (premiers  crus)  and, 
as  the  example  is  generally  joined  to  the 
precept,  the  discussion  rarely  degenerates 
into  dispute.  A  single  dinner  made  me 
completely  master  of  this  question,  which 
is  naturally  of  the  highest  irapurtance  to 
men  who  find  in  their  wines  the  double 
source  of  their  pleasures  and  their  riches. 
I  am  DO  longer  afraid  of  getting  myself 
laughed  at,  as  1  have  been  formerly,  for  con- 
founding the  wines  of  the  most  celebrated 
growths,  as  those  of  Lafitte,  Segur,  ChAteau, 
Margavx,  and  Hautbrion,  with  those  of  infe- 
rior note,  as  Larote,  Pontet,  Sednt-JuUen,  Ca- 
non, Backtvalle.  I  have  made  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  best  years  of  the  last  century, 
and  if  ever  1  should  lake  it  into  my  head  to 
furnish  my  cellar  for  my  heirs,  I  promiiie 
them  that  they  shall  not  find  in  it  a  barrel 
of  Claret  which  b  not  of  the  years  1763, 
ITTO,  1777,  1784, 1791, 1798. 

I  had  already  resolved  to  note  upon  my 
tablets,  that  I  had  been  at  a  great  dinner  at 
Bordeaux,  during  which  politics  had  uot 
been  once  mentioned;  aud  I  meant  that  this 
remark  should  serve  indirectly  as  a  lesson 
to  my  dear  Parisian  friends;  but  I  had 
reckoned,  not  without  my  host,  but  without 
my  hostess,  who  only  waited  for  the  desert 
to  attack  the  law  of  elections,  and  to  prove 
that  the  liberty  of  saying  every  thing,  which 
she  willingly  arrogated  to  herself,  was  ne- 
cessarily founded  on  the  slavery  of  thought, 
and  of  the  press. 

Two  other  ladies,  one  of  whom  sat  by  a 
^oune  foreigner,  and  the  other  by  an  officer 
on  h^fpay,spoke  with  equal  (but  not  c(^ualiy 
national)  enthusiasm  ot  the  battle  ot  Tou- 
louse, where  the  two  neighbours  seemed  to 
have  combated  under  different  banners;  I 
was  for  a  moment  apprehensive  that  these 
ladies  would  force  them  to  remember  it. 
The  men  soon  engrossed  a  subject  of  con- 
versation, where,  perhaps  without  reasoning 
more  correctly,  they  agreed  better,  because 
they  at  least  had  a  common  interest  in  it. 
As  they  took  commerce  for  the  exclusive 
basis  ot  their  politics,  it  was  easy  to  sec  that 
most  of  them  beheld  the  prosperity,  the 
glory,  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  in  the 
glory,  (he  prosperity,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
city  of  Bordeaux ;  and  that  they  too  gene- 
rally made  the  destinies  of  France  depend 
on  the  transactions  on  Change,  and  the  ar- 
rivals in  the  river. 

The  dinner  was  long,  and  the  coffee, 
which  was  taken  in  the  saloon,  was  not 
removed  when  the  company  invited  for  the 
evening  arrived.  We  had  at  first  a  little 
music,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 


observe  with  what  success  this  art  is  culti- 
vated in  the  capital  of  the  South. 

The  piano  and  the  music  desks  soon  gave 
way  to  the  card  tables.  Play  is  here  the 
favorite  passion  of  both  sexes,  and  in  the 
women,  it  does  not  wait  to  develop  itself 
till  age  has  extinguished  more  ardent  ones. 
i  must  here  mention  a  custom  which  is  esta- 
blished in  the  bouse  of  M.  Desparab^,  and 
was  formerly  so  in  all  the  great  houses  of 
this  city.  As  soon  as  the  company  sat  down 
to  plav,  a  clerk  of  the  bouse  came  in,  aud 
placed  upon  the  mantlepiece  several  bags 
lull  of  crowns,  or  pieces  of  gold,  and  son)e 
sheets  of  paper,  with  a  pen  and  ink.  I  soon 
learned  tne  intention  of  this  attentive  pre- 
caution: when  any  one  had  lost  at  play 
what  he  had  about  him,  he  went  and  tooK 
out  of  one  of  the  bags  as  much  mure  as  he 
chose  to  venture,  in  place  of  which  he  put 
in  a  signed  note  mcntionine  the  sum  he  had 
taken,  the  amount  of  which  be  was  to  send 
the  following  morning,  if  the  fortune  of  the 
game  did  nut  enable  him  to  return  it  the 
same  evening. 

I  have  nowhere  observed  a  custom  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  higher  idea  of  the  noble  con- 
fidence of  the  master  of  a  house,  and  of  the 
honor  uf  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  city, 
where  it  had  been  possible  to  introduce  such 
a  custom.  L'Ermite  oe  la  Gdvanke. 


FASHIOKABLB    TOPICS    DISCOMED    IM  THE 
niBMCa  PAPBBS. 

A  patient  and  laborions  French  moralist,  who 
is  said  to  be  at  present  employed  in  compiliDg 
a  History  of  madtnt  maiHwrt,  lately  ammea  hiiu 
self  by  mAing  a  classification  sf  all  tlie  articles 
which  bave  within  the  last  year  made  their  ap- 
pirtraflce  in  thuse  Paris  journals  which 'place 
most  reliance  on  the  frivolity  of  the  public  and 
the  iodolgeDce  of  their  readers.  The  following 
is  the  result  be  has  obtained  from  this  mioate 
investigation. 

In  the  papers  alluded  to,  the  Sowbrettft  of  the 
boulevardi  and  actrpsses  who  have  been  making 
excnrsions  into  the  departraeiita,  occnpy  twelve 
time*  as  much  space  as  aU  the  princeiiea  and 
distii^ithed  womaa  in  Europe  taken  together. 
The  statistics  of  BnmeVt  Theatre  exceed  by 
twenty-two  pages  the  liislor)'  nf  the  Session  ot 
the  two  Chamber).  Tlie  articles  consccratf d  to 
the  Odeon,  surpass  by  am:  half  all  that  has  been 
written  in  the  same  journals,  concerning  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  individuaUiberly,  finance, 
commerre,  and  agricnltiire.  The  farewell  of  an 
actor  of  the  Francais  and  that  of  an  actress  ot 
the  Vaudeville,  have  «xcited  inSnitcly  greatrr 
aneasinesi  than  the  rfiect  of  the  innaintiens  or 
the  dearness  of  provisions.  About  cigfatesn 
hundred  and  forty  pages  have  been  published 
concerning  representations  for  the  benefits  of 
performers,  and  only  sixty-two  lines  have  been 
written  on  the  financial  system  and  the  sinking 
fond.  Two-thirds  of  all  thai  has  been  enregistered 
in  the  annals  of  1816,  related  to  Mademoiselle 
Mara  and  Mesdames  Dnret  and  Catalan!,  and  it 
is  calculated  that  four-fifths  of  the  same  kind  of 
literature  will  be  deroted  to  these  iadies  during 
the  year  1817. 


POLITICS. 


Thk  First  Report  ot  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  Finance  has  now  been,  for  seve- 
rai  days,  before  the  public.  Here,  there 
fore,  we.  shall  not  trouble  our  readers 


with  tardy  gratulations  on  the  immediate 
or  gradual  abolition,  which  is  there  pro- 
posed, of  so  great  a  number  of  useless 
places,  on  the  consequeiit  saving  to  the 
state  <^  nearly  100,000/.  annually,  or  on 
those  agreeable  anticipations  in  which  we 
m^ht  indulge  as  to  subsequent  and  simi- 
lar realizations  of  future  benefit  to  the 
couotrr. 

We  beg,  however,  to  turn  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  section  of 
this  Report  which  is  entitled  "  Mode  of 
rewarding  High  and  Efficient  Political 
Services,"  regretting  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  defer  our  own  observations  on 
this  important  topic  till  our  next  num- 
ber.        ^^^ 

The  financial  returns  of  last  quarter 
prove  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  be  still 
unequal  to  the  charge  upon  it ;  though  it 
becomes  more  adequate  to  the  support  of 
that  burden^ 

The  rumour  in  the  political  circlet  that 
Bonaparte  -will  shortly  be  renoved  firom 
St.  Helena  to  Malta,  tends  to  Vindicate 
the  opinion  (in  our  first  political  article, 
inserted  in  No.  IX;,  that  an  iaveatigation 
equally  due  to  hooour  and  humanity 
would  not  be  withheld,  how  secretfy 
soever  it  might  be  instituted. 

From  France  there  has  been  during  the 
past  week  no  important  intelligence.  In 
Prussia  the  organization  of  the  Coijncil  of 
State  proceeds. — ^The  affair  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden  is  still  involved  in  mys- 
tery.— The  United  States  continue  to 
urge  some  claims  upon  Naples. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Lately,  (he  society  which  existed  in  the  Uni- 
versity «f  Cambridge,  comprising  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Gradnates  and  Uoder-gmdaales 
of  the  yoimger  part  of  the  University,  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  weekly  to  discuss 
literary  and  political  subjects,  was  mtetrupted 
by  the  Vioe-Obancellor  and  Proetors,  who 
commanded  them  to  discontiaoa  tbcir  discns- 
sinus,  as  inconsistent  with  (he  disdpline  and 
objects  of  academical  education.  The  society 
which  was  thus  broken  itp  was  (he  common 
successor  of  several  which  have  ecisted  for  a 
great  number  of  yeaia  in  the  University. 

It  is  stated,  tliat  Mr.  T.  Carter  Galpin,  a 
young  man  of  Bridport,  has  invented  an  instru- 
ment which,  in  one  second  of  time,  gives  the 
day  of  the  month ;  the  moen*s  age ;  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sim ;  time  of  the  moon's  shining ; 
time  of  high  water  at  Bridport  harbour;  the 
degree  of  the  sign  in  which  the  sun  is ;  the 
moon's  soothing;  declination  of  the  sun;  move- 
able feMts ;  circle  of  the  now ;  «pact,  ttc. 
ice.  for  any  number  of  years. 

Paris,  Maacb  29.— The  Jountal  General, 
which  has  been  suspended  for  several  days, 
ie-«ppeared  yesterday.  It  is  usual  on  such 
occasions  to  funush  the  subscriber  with  the 
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Stpers  not  delivered  during  the  interveoine 
ay.  The  Mtreury,  remarkable  fur  the  bold- 
ness and  talent  ot  its  political  speculations, 
has  had  its  privilege  withdrawn,  but  is  allow- 
ed, on  certain  conditions,  to  take  out  a  new 
one.  ShooM  not  this  ministerial  determin- 
ation be  chanoed,  M.  Benjamin  de  Constant 
has  signified  his  determination  of  no  longer 
oonciirring  in  its  Editorship,  because  he  is 
not  willing  to  enjoy  bv  favour  what  he  con- 
ceives himself  entitled  to  by  right. 

Apkil  6.— Tbe  tfertmy  has  re-appeared  afier 
a  nupemion  of  a  fortnigfat.  No.  13  contains 
an  elaborate  and  clauical  criticUn  of  Germaid- 
«M,  in  which  the  striking  beanties  of  this  re- 
markable tracedy  are  illustrated,  and  the  defects 
impartially  displayed.  All  comment  on  the 
cemmotioii  excited  by  this  piece  has  been  pro- 
hibited and  avoided.  The  affair  of  M.  Martaio' 
ville  excites  interest  here :  be  himself  noder 
takes  to  plead  his  own  cause  against  M.Amaolt. 

It  Bppcare,  from  accooDts  frmii  St.  PctrraburKli.  Much 
15.  that  Lleuteaant  KoUrbne,  commaDder  of  the  ahip 
Rarik,  baa  discovecrd,  on  his  voyace  roaod  the  world, 
Mrcnl  nev  Ulaadt,  vhieh  he  has  Darned  Romanxoir'a, 
flpoidew'a,  Kriueiuten't,  Kieluxow'i,  aod  SnwAnow'a 
iilaodi. 

Tlure  are  at  Petenbnrg  U  pr(ntin(  houM*.  of  which 
three  belong  to  the  Senate,  tlie  Synod,  and  the  War-office. 
Hie  others  beloog  to  the  academies,  or  to  todiirtdoals  ; 
ode  prtnta  in  the  Tartar  langoage,  another  priota  ainsk. 
There  are  IS  (ianigD  beokaellan ;  and  abaut  JO  Roaslao. 
There  are  also  reading-rooma. 

One  af  tbe  Paris  prints  (The  Jonmal  des 
Debats)  speakioK  with  ap|>robatioD  of  the 
*'  Patrom^e"  of  Mim  Edgeworth,  gives  the  fol 
lowing  amiable  picture  of  Irish  liberality  bC' 
tweeo  rival  aalhors — even  female  authors.  "  A 
taat  de  snffrages,  il  fant  joindre  le  snffrage 
dime  compatriote  la  rivale,  qni,  s'adoimant  an 
Illume  genre  de  composition  avec  nn  tour  d'es- 
prit  et  d'imagination  tres-difiirent,  a,  par  des 
qaalit^s  tris  diffirentes  anssi,  obtcno  les  mftmes 
snccis.  Nous  avons  entendu  lady  Morgan 
(Mils  Owenson)  vantcr  hautement  I'espiit  et  les 
prodactions  de  miss  Edgeworth,  et  avoaer  que 
c'^toit  avec  beanconp  de  regret  et  de  cninte 
qa'elle  avoit  fiut  parottre  nn  de  ses  romaiw  an 
moment  od  Ton  annon^oit  une  noavelle  prodnc- 
tion  de  I'aiitenr  des  Seines  da  Grand  Monde. 
Vn  pareil  t^moignace  n'hooore  pas  moina  celle 
qui  le  donne  que  celle  qni  le  revolt,  et  c'est  ce 
qui  m'a  engage  a  le  lapporter  on  pea  indis- 
erctement  pent^tre ;  je  ne  sais  si  nos  grandes 
rivales  de  Paris  se  piqneroient  cntr'elles  d'one 
jastire  anssi  iropartiale  et  anssi  eteirense." 

Rome,  March  18.— M.  Niebdir,  Minister  of 
Prussia  at  the  Conrt  of  Rome,  is  printing  here 
at  present  a  part  of  those  passages  which  have 
b««i  bitlierto  wanting  to  tbe  speeches  of  Cicero, 
for  M.  Fonteins  and  C.  Rabirias,  of  wliicb  he 
has  diseovered  tlie  manuscript  in  tbe  library  of 
the  Vatican.  He  will  add  to  these  fragments 
from  the  91st  book  of  Livy,  and  also  fragments 
of  Seneca. 

Cardinal  Oonsalvi  appears  to  be  the  genius 
of  the  fine  arts,  as  be  is  that  of  onr  legislation 
•ad  of  our  government. 

There  are  many  Spaniards  and  Lombards  at 
Rome  as  well  as  French.  They  appear  to  form 
a  crusade  in  favor  of  the  arts.  Never  were 
stadents  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  all  the  fine 
arts,  so  numerous.  There  will  be  a  public  ex- 
Ubitioa  of  the  productions  of  all  the  young 
artists,  and  of  all  the  works  bespoken  by  par- 


Agostitto  Tofanelli,  Director  of  tlic  Capito- 
liae  Museum  at  Rome,  has  had  a  Catalogue 
priated  of  all  the  works  of  Sculpture  and 
Painting,  which  are  in  tbe  Museum  and  the 
Galleijr  of  the  capitol.  It  is  sold  on  ac- 
cooat  of  the  amhor,  for  i  pauli,  at  the  entrance 


of  the  Museum.  Thus  the  trouble  of  beiug 
always  attended  by  a  Cicerone  Is  removed ; 
and  it  is  to  be  wished,  that  we  may  soon  see 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Vatican  Museum  apprar, 
in  which,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Cata- 
lognes  of  the  Oallenr  of  the  Louvre,  the  neces- 
sary notices  might  be  added.  Thus  the  lovers 
of  antiqnity  desire  to  see,  as  far  as  can  be  done, 
a  note  made  of  the  local,  where  each  of  the 
Statues  are  to  be  found.  Even  the  Catalogue 
here  in  question  is  not  entirely  saiisfiKtoty  in 
this  respect. 

It  is  anoooneed,  that  tbe  piano  on  which  rsMlello  com- 
posed his  masteriiieces  is  to  be  sold  at  Naples.  It  Ls expect- 
ed tltat  amateurs  will  press  forward  to  the  poracbaae.  and 
that  the  price  will  be  high. 

The  ceremony  of  tbe  inauguration  of  the  four  great 
colleges  of  Salamanca,  which  have  been  re-established  by 
tbe  King,  lately  took  place  In  that  city,  which  re(tetteri 
exceedingly  its  ancient  institutions.  Charles  III.  sup. 
pressed  them ;  his  grandson  l.as  just  restored  ttiem  to 
their  original  destinatien.  These  houses  of  education,  it 
is  well  known,  admit  none  but  the  sons  of  the  best  fami- 
lies, who  obtain  the  principal  ecdeaiastical  and  dvil  em- 
ployments as  soon  as  their  studies  are  ftnished. 

The  Portuguese  Oovemment  having  Iransfened  to  Bra- 
ail  some  scads  of  the  tea-tree,  have  succeeded  in  natural- 
ising this  plant  at  Rio  Janiero.  It  is  cultivated  at  this 
moment  with  success  by  several  Chinese,  who  have  gooe 
there  for  that  purpose. 

The  LiTHOGRAPRtc  Art  was  brought  over 
to  this  country  in  1801,  by  M.  Andr^e,  of 
Offenbach,  in  its  rude  and  original  state :  he 
pnblished  some  specimens  of  different  artists, 
bnt  no  impTWVcmcnt  has  since  been  made  in  it 
here.  The  admirable  productions,  however, 
which  liave  of  late  appeared  at  Munich,  con- 
sisting as  well  of'tbe  works  of  modem  artists, 
as  of  imitations  of  ancient  maaters,  for  which 
lithography  is  pecniiarly  adapted,  have  excited 
a  spirit  of  emulation  in  Mr.  Ackcrmaon,  who 
is  determined  to  me  his  best  endeavours  to 
rival  the  professors  of  this  art  on  tbe  Continent- 
He  hopes  to  have  his  arrangements  in  sufficient 
forwardness  to  employ  the  lithographic  process 
in  gratifying  tbe  pnblic  with  the  First  Number 
ofa  periodical  work  on  the  Ut  of  May  next. 

Mi.  Aleaandar  Bower  baa  io  the  press,  a  History  of 
the  tfniversity  of  Edinburgh,  with  Biographical  Moliccs 
of  many  eminent  parsons,  in  two  ocuvo  vols. 

A  new  Edition  of  "  Tbe  Cootemptative  Philosopher 
has  just  appeared,  and  it  must  b«  allowed,  that  among 
the  whole  rang*  of  books  published  for  the  instraetion 
and  amusament  of  youth,  there  is  iiot  one  that  haa  grcatei 
claims  to  pnblic  patronage.  The  author  has,  till  now,  been 
kept  a  prolboad  secret.  It  has  been  attributed  to  Sfts. 
Baibaald,  to  tbe  Aikins,  aod  other  eminent  srritcts ;  but 
It  is  a  common  debt  of  justice  to  a  srortby  and  ingenioas 
maa,  to  annoonra,  that "  The  Contemplative  Philosopher" 
was  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Richard  I-ubb,  whose 
great  modesty  induced  him  to  shrink  from  tlie  commrn- 
dation  which  was  so  justly  due  to  his  well-direcled  exen 
tioaa,  and  who  so  largely  contributed  to  the  public  in- 
stractloa  and  amnsenent.  'The  ContrmplatiTe  Philo- 
aopher"  will  be  a  lasting  moannMot  to  his  memory ;  it  is, 
at  once,  iaatractlTe  and  entertaining,  infonning  and  iw 
proving:  tlit  philosophy  is  drawn  from  the  best  autho- 
rities, which  ar«  often  given ;  the  poetry  is  selected,  most 
appropriately,  from  tbe  whole  range  of  English  verse,  con- 
stituting of  itself  the  beauties  of  our  poets;  the  moral 
reflections  are  judicious  and  practical,  and  often  original 
and  striking :  the  tlieology  ia  rational,  and  at  the  saine 
time  trader  and  affecting:  and  besides  all  thb,  tbe  style 
may  be  commeDded  as  a  principal  excellence  of  the  work. 
A  family  who  ahonld  break^t  for  tbe  year  round  with 
The  Coolaaplaliva  Philocoplier  at  table,  would  And  Ihem- 
wlvea  great  (ainers,  in  point  of  knowledge  and  pleasure, 
at  the  yrai's  And. 

(Frm*  our  Dresden  Cormpondent,) 
Weimar,  of  late  tbe  residence  of  the  most 
pre-eminent  literai-y  charactets  in  Germany,  en- 
joys still  tbe  happiness  of  the  wisest  and  most 
moderate  government  in  Germany.  The  Unke 
has  decreed  full  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the 
most  snffieioit  proof  ofsnch  liberty  ia  a  literary 
weekly  papor,  published  at  the  Uoivenity  of 


Jena  by  Professor  Oken,  under  the  name  of 
Isis,  or  Encyclopedical  Gaiclte,  in  which  the 
new  constttntion  of  Weimar  Eisenach  is  handled 
very  rudely.  In  the  press  of  Mr.  Bertnch's,  an 
eminent  bookseller,  is  appearing  now  a  politi- 
cal and  Literal^  Gaxette  (every  day  a  sheet  of 
eight  colmnns  in  four  quarto  pages)  which  by  its 
title  OppotitiMM  BlatI,  declares  and  carries  on 
open  war  against  all  political  and  literary 
abuses,  and  bids  fsir  to  rival  tbe  Algtmebte 
Ztitung,  published  at  Angbong  by  Mr.  Cotta, 
the  Ihmous  bookseller  at  Stutgard.  M.  Ooethe 
is  about  publishing  the  second  volume  of  tha 
second  set  of  his  Memoirs  of  bis  own  Life,  coni- 
prising  his  observations  on  Italy.  The  deputies 
of  the  state,  now  assembled  at  Weimar,  are  ia 
perfect  harmony  with  tbe  miniitera  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  who,  giving  up  all  tbe  privileges  and  im- 
munities for  bis  private  dominions,  has  com- 
pelled by  this  generons  sacrifice  the  great  pro- 
prietors likewise  to  put  themselves  on  a  level 
with  all  the  commoners.  Considerable  suros 
will  be  voted  for  the  better  dotatien  of  tbe 
University  of  Jena,  for  iqereasin;;  the  income 
of  the  Professors  of  the  pnblic  Grammar  .Schools 
(called  Gymnasia)  at  Weimar,  Neastadt,  and 
Eisenach,  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor 
achoolmvters  in  the  rilhiges  and  other  eeti^ 
blishmeuts.  Thus  Weimar  wts  a  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  a  solid  and  wise  constitution  for  all 
other  states  of  Germany. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF   LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 

Paris,  March  IMh.— Yesterday  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sdencea  held  Its  public  Sitting.  The  Assembly  wasnume- 
lous  and  brilliant.  The  menoirs  which  were  read  excited 
Uie  most  lively  intrrest. 

Tbe  l%evalt!r  Uelambie  read  a  long  dlaeoursa  en  the 
history  of  astronomy,  which  contained  several  phrases  not 
vety  respectful  tQwards  tbe  Egyptians,  the  Chinese  and 
even  the  Indians,  lie  developed  tbe  obligations  wliicb  we 
owe  to  the  Greeks  in  Astronomy  aa  well  as  in  every  other 
branch  of  modem  knowledge.  He  made  meotiou  of  an 
rstensive  plan  which  be  intended  to  pursue  in  order  to 
produce  one  day  or  ether  a  history  of  astronomy  very  dMfe 
rent  from  tbatef  H.  Bailly. 

M.  Cuvier  read  an  enloglum  on  H.  Teuon,  filled  with 
instructive  details  concerning  the  history  of  surgery  du- 
ring the  last  century,  and  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  cele- 
brated anatomist  whose  loss  he  lamented. 

M.  Biot  tend  some  consideraUons  by  H.  Latreille  on 
insects  living  In  society. 

The  bitting  eomuenced  by  the  announcement  of  tbe 
prizes  proposed  for  competiUon.  As  none  of  the  memoir* 
sent  in  appeared  to  the  Academy  to  f u  tfil  the  cooditiona 
of  the  programme;  the  subjects  for  the  two  prixes  io  phy- 
sical sciences  for  1818,  and  that  fou  oded  by  the  late  Ravrio 
on  the  means  of  rendering  less  dangerous  to  the  workmeo 
the  art  of  gilding  on  copper,  are  again  proposed  for  the 
year  1810.  The  academy  likewise  proposes  for  the  same 
year,  (Ac  dtttrmlnint  the  fffccti  of  the  rtJYactlon  qf 
lumlnaua  raya  direct  and  reeled,  'llie  priie  for  each 
competition  is  a  gold  medal  wortb  3000  francs. 

Tbe  Academy  awarded  the  pnse  of  Astronomy,  fbnnded 
by  M.  Lalande,  lo  M.  Bnsel,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Obsrrvatoiy  of  Koningsberg. 

Osford.— Tlie  final  graduations  of  Loot-Term,  are— 
D.D.  Rev.  H.  Foulkes,  Principal  of  7e>us.— D.  C.  t.  Ilev. 

W.  Oeorge,  Baliot M.A.  Rev.  R.  P.  Jones,  Woreeeter, 

and  Right  Hon.  Lord  O.  C.  H.  Somerset,  ChrUt  Chunk 
— B.A.  B.  E.  Chsuncy,  £ret(r. 

C.  H.  Ridding  is  elected  Fellow  of  .V»  Cotleft, 
Tlie  graduations  of  the  past  Term  amount  to  D.  D.  1— 
D.M.  S— B.D.  S— B.  M.  3— B.  C.  L.  >— M.A.  S^B.  A. 
17,  togeOier  with  tH  matricniatians. 

Cambridgo. — Lent  Term  haa  ended  withoot  any  futtlMr 
graduations. 

Oo  a  retrospect  of  Academic  Honours  at  this  IToivcnity 
daring  the  past  century,  1717  to  1817— it  appears  tkat 
there  have  been  ggg  wrangtert,  gti  senior  opiimes,  aod 
849ji>n)or  optimea ;  the  grester  proportioB  af  wheat  has* 
been  of  St.  John't  and  Trinitjt ;  after  whidi  Colleges, 
Ca<ii>.  as  neit  in  rank.  Icavea  very  little  aore  than  aa  anrer- 
•gt  o(  SO,  to  each  of  the  ollMrdivisioBi  of  the  Uoivenity. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 
THE  NEW  THEORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

EXPOSVBS   OF    TBB     PLACtABISK  OF   tlBOTE- 
N4MTONBBAI.  ALLIX. 

In  our  laat  Number,  we  delivered  this 
doctrine  a«  it  has  heen  published  ([in  some 
slight  degree  mutilated  and  disguised,)  by 
General  Allii,  in  his  Letter  to  Messrs.  Gauss, 
Strohmeyer  and  Thiebaut,  Members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Goettingen,  dated 
■March  jl,  1817.— VVe  now  present  it  to  our 
readers  as  it  originally  appeared  in  the  third 
Volume  of  Archives  of  Universal  Science, 
published  at  Edinbun;h  in  July,  1809,  name- 
ly, eight  years  before  the  appearance  of 
General  Allix's  plagiarism !— The  very  great 
importance  of  the  doctrine  (appUcubie  at  it 
it  to  the  explanation  of  all  natural  phenomena) 
and  the  attention  which  it  has  of  late  excitea 
on  the  Continent,  render  it  unnecessary  that 
we  should  make  any  apology  for  giving  the 
following  abstract  of  the  original  sutement. 
In  order  to  sliow  how  closely  it  has  been 
copied  by  General  Allix,  we  give  the  raobt 
important  points  of  his  doctrine  as  foot- 
notes, which  may  be  compared  with  the 
text. 

GENERAL  HYPOTHESIS  IN  PHYSI- 
CAL SCIENCE. 

It  appears  that  all  these  laws  [those  of 
Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Che- 
mistry,] refer  to  the  motion  of  different 
bodies,  as  influenced  by  one  and  the  same 
ajrent  or  medium,  and  that,  though  they 
appear  various,  their  nature  is  simple  in  the 
extreme.  They  seem  various,  because  they 
refer  to  different  bodies;  and  they  are  in 
reality  simple,  because  their  ogrnt  or  me- 
dium is  one.  Thus  they  refer  to  the  plane- 
tary motions,  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies,  the 
direction  as&umed  by  magnetic  substances, 
the  junction  of  homogeneous  particles,  the 
ascent  of  fluidi  in  capillary  tubes,  the  com- 
bining of  heterogeneous  particles,  and  the 
actions  of .  electricity  —  subjects  of  great 
variety;  but  the  medium  iu  which  these 
actions  take  place  is  one  and  the  same,  viz. 
the  aeriform  fluid,  by  which  all  bodies  are 
surrounded,  which  the  powers  of  the  air- 
pump  are  incapable  of  removing,  and  the 
absence  of  which  we  are  consequently  not 
entitled  to  assume  in  any  philosophical  in- 
vestigation. 

As  tlien  the  existence  of  the  varioiu  sub- 
jects of  these  laws,  and  of  the  air  as  their 
ntedjum,  is  incontrovertible,  and  as  this 
simple  fact  is  the  basis  of  my  hypothesis,  ii 
is  obvious  that  it  does  not,  like  that  of 
Descartes,  Le  Sage,  &c.  require  any  imagi- 
nary being,  but  one  of  real  existence,  and 
has,  in  tbis  respect,  the  character,  not  of 
mere  hypothesis,  but  of  accurate  theory. 

A  fact  equally  simple  with  the  first  wiich 
I  have  adopted,  and  equally  inconuoverti- 
ble,  will  anbrd  the  .means  of  raising  and 
perfectiDg  my  plan.    That  fitct  is  the  perpe- 


tuity of  motion  . . .  The  state  either  of  rest 
or  motion  may  belong  to  individual  bodies ; 
but  motion  can  never  terminate  in  one  body 
without  being  communicated  to  another.  A 
cannon-ball,  which  u  not  stopt  by  impinging 
upon  any  obvious  obstacle,  gradually  ap- 
proximates the  ground  onlv  by  comniunicat- 
ing  its  motion  to  the  air  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded; and  even  if  it  impinge  upon  any 
body  which  it  is  incapable  of  evidently 
moving  from  its  place,  it  nevertheless  com- 
municates to  it  a  proportional  vibration, 
which  passes  from  it  to  the  contiguous  bodies 
and  the  medium  in  which  they  exist.  Thus 
motion  never  terminates  either  wholly  or  in 
any  proportion  in  one  body  without  being 
communicated  correspondingly,  viz.  either 
wholly  or  in  similar  proportion,  to  other 
bodies.  The  perpetuity  of  motion  is,  there- 
fore, undeniable. 

As  then  the  perpetuity  of  motion  is  also 
incontrovertible,  and  as  this  simple  fact 
affords  the  means  of  raising  and  perfecting 
my  plan,  it  is  obvious  that  it  likewise  in- 
volves no  imaginary  being,  but  one  of  real 
existence,  and  has  also,  in  this  respect,  the 
character,  not  of  mere  hypothesis,  but  of 
accurate  theory. 

Now  it  is  an  nndeniable  fact,  that  motion 
passes  more  easily  from  heavy  to  light  bodies 
than  from  light  to  heavy  ones.  Thus,  if  a 
heavy  body  oe  thrown  into  a  considerable 
expanse  of  water,  the  water  will  be  moved  in 
every  direction,  while  other  very  heavy  bo- 
dies placed  in  it  will  remain  mure  or  less 
stationary,  and  along  their  sides  the  lighter 
fiuid  will  pass  in  currents  of  greater  or  less 
velocity.  Thus  also,  a  piece  of  wood  or  stone 
being  impinged  upon  one  of  much  greater 
magnituae  may  not  produce  motion  in  it, 
but  it  will  infallibly  move  the  aeriform  par- 
ticles and  light  bodies  in  its  passage,  and 
the  reaction  or  vibration  of  the  wood  or  stone 
impinged  upon  will  also  produce  a  similar 
effect  on  the  lighter  bodies  contiguous  to  it 
— in  short,  so  much  of  the  motion  as  termi- 
nated in  it  will  be  communicated  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  the  circumambient  air. 
Motion  passes,  therefore,  with  difficulty  from 
light  to  heavy  bodies,  and  with  facility  from 
heavy  to  light  ones.  Uence,  indeed,  light 
bodies  are  termed  the  more  moveable. 

The  cause  of  this  mode  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  motion,  and  the  foundation  of  the  law 
which  expresses  it,  is  of  two  kinds ;  first,  that 
in  the  passage  of  any  body,  whatever  ob$ta- 
cles  of  a  ligliier  kind  exist,  they  are  lerooved 
by  it,  and  its  power  of  moving  heavy  bodies 
is  thereby  diminished  in  a  less  or  greater 
proportion,  and,  if  its  progress  be  even  en- 
tirely resisted  by  an  iniiividualobject,  it  must 
then  be  expended  upon  still  lighter  bodies — 
the  aeriform  particles;  and  secondly,  that, 
the  velocity  ot  all  bodies  is  continually  im- 
parted to  the  medium  in  which  they  pass, 
and  being  thereby  continually  diminished,  is 
rendered  nt  for  the  motion  only  of  still  lighter 
substances. 


Thus,  it  appears  that  much  of  all  the  tao- 
tions  which  take  place  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  directly  communicated  to  the  air, 
while  even-  the  remainder  arrives  at  it  aftet 
having  passed  through  other  bodies.  In  fine 
as  almost  all  motion  takes  place  in  the  air, 
as  its  particles  must  be  removed  before  other 
bodies  can  pass  throujgh  it,  and  as  tbe  remo- 
val of  these  particles  is  perpetually  diminish- 
ing the  velocity  of  passing  bodies  while  any 
motion  exists  in  them,  it  follows  tliat  nlii- 
mately  all  motion  must  pass  from  bodies  to 
tbe  air. 

The  law,  therefore,  of  motion  to  pass 
from  heavier  to  lighter  bodies  is  incontestible, 
and  its  cause  evident ;  and  so  far  we  thus 
proceed  in  accurate  theory. 

Now  the  structure  of  this  earth  is,  upon 
the  whole,  more  dense,  and  its  masses  hea- 
vier as  we  approach  its  centre ;  its  superficies, 
on  tbe  contrary,  is  hghter ;  the  animal  and 
vegetable  productions  which  cover  it  are 
lighter  still;  still  lighter  is  the  air;  and  its 
various  strata  are  lighter  as  they  ascend,  till 
on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountaitia  its 
rarity  is  extreme.  As,  then,  it  has  been 
shown  that  all  motion  invariably  passes  from 
heavier  to  lighter  bodies,  and  as  it  appears 
that  all  bodies  become  light  in  proportion  to 
their  distance  from  the  earth,  it  follows  that 
all  motion  must  ascend  from  the  earth's  su- 
perficies. The  ascent  of  sound  illustrates  the 
same  fact. 

The  law,  therefore,  of  motion  to  ascend  is 
also  incontestible  and  its  cause  evident ;  and 
thus  far  we  still  proceed  with  accurate  tbeorr. 

We  may,  therefore,  consider  as  eftablisbed, 
three  laws  of  motion,  vix.  its  perpetuity,  its 
more  easy  communication  to  light  bodies, 
and  its  ascent. 

Now  the  quantity  of  motion  perpetually 
existiiig  upon  tbe  surface  of  the  earth  is  al- 
most inconceivably  great.  The  actions  of 
animals  are  iu  general  very  obvious,  and, 
even  during  their  state  of  greatest  rest,  mi- 
nuter motions  occupy  their  whole  frame; 
vegetables  are  always  similarly,  though  less 
evidentiy,  in  motion,  not  only  tbe  internal 
motion  of  their  fluids,  but  the  absorption  and 
exhalation  of  their  surfaces,  keeping  the  cir- 
cumambient air  in  perpetual  action ;  minerals 
too,  as  Boyle  has  shown,  are  not  only  a1)vays 
agitated  by  an  internal  motion,  but  are  ex- 
haling at  their  surfaces,  ^rming  atmospheres 
around  them;  and  undergoing  jperpetual 
changes.  Indeed  this  philosopher  has  clearly 
shown,  that  all  the  particles  of  matter  are  in 
perpetual  motion — a  motion,  too,  which, 
being  derived  from  the  actions  of  externd 
bodies,  illustrates  that  perpetuity  of  motion 
which  I  have  been  describing.  Were  wc, 
however,  even  to  deny  the  internal  motiun 
so  ably  demonstrated  by  Boyle,  and  to  con- 
fine our  data  only  to  those  obvious  and  uiii- 
versal  motions  which  every  moment's  obser- 
vation presents,  via.  to  those  involved  by  iv.e 
mineral  processes  of  evaporation,  dccowpo- 
silion  aa^  ,  g§w  ^niM»»*9<>2>  ^f  J^S'^'*- '« 
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ones  of  absorption,  circulation  and  eshala- 
tion,  and  the  aaiiiMl  ooe»af  ito  miw  kind.- 
and  of  tes^iatien,  inteUectual  actioti  and 
obvious  loco-motion,  we  cannot  help  p«r- 
ceivingr  -wbcravw  we  turn  our  eyes,  the 
perpetuity  tutrf  universality  of  motion. 

Thus,  the  earth  ptiUMt  one  nk&t6ng  tuffdce 
—a  turfate  Jtam  every  point  ^  «kich  innu- 
mervUg  Mrttiaiu  are  every  imiant  ascending 
in  tininternipM  mecMtMR.  Henee,  U  tmde- 
niaUy/idkmt,  that  ajlood  tf  aerial  mputiet  it 
abtay$  radiating  from  it.*  Indeed  the  uai- 
versaltty  of  motion  being  thus  demonstrated, 
and  its  perpetuity,  its  more  easy  cnmmuni- 
cation  to  l^ht  4^dies,  and  its  consequent 
tendency  to  ascend,  being  provM,  this  flood 
of  aerial  impulsion  cminotbe  denied. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  causes  of  phenomena' ' 
■reassigbed,  and  we  do  not  mppou,  or  dedl 
either  in  imaginary  beings,  or  imaginary  M- 
tions,  but  Mrictly  theorize. 

It  may  be  argued,  that,  if  the  Newtonian 
system  be  correct  in  the  exclusion  of  matter 
from  the  celestial  spaces,  there  will  be  no 
Aie<tkim  by  which  this  impubton  can  be  ef- 
fected between  the  difibrent  bodies  eolQ- 
posing  the  planetary  system. 

Now,  in  answer  to  tti»,  I  would  first  ob- 
serve that  4he  absence  of  matter  from  the 
celestial  kpaces  is  a  mere  assumption.  This 
ab^ente  of  matter,  so  compldtety  the  reverse 
if  whatever  we  see  in  nature  besides,  is  as- 
•otfked  tnertfly  in  order  to  eai^h  why  the 
Janets  do  not  appear  to  be  resisted  iit  their 
eburse ;  but,  in  obviating  this  difficulty,  it 
involTes  the  ^oss  absurdity  of  attraction  and 
ether  operationiB  pervading  a  space  where 
there  would  be  nothing  to  act,  and  where 
eonsequentlv  there  could  be  no  operation. 
It  thus,  in  lien  of  a  slight  difficulty,  intro- 
dotes  a  great  ede-^ven  a  eontradiction  and 
te  ebsuMity. 

Now,  we  have  ahreidy  Men  that  all  motion 
Mfiends;  and  wetiilto  knew  it  to  be  an  io- 
felUble  axiom  in  science,  tliat  motion  never 
tenninetes  in  one  body  widest  beiog  propa- 
gated to  others.  Therefore,  motion,  in  its 
aseeBt,  cannot  be  terminated.  Wc  also  know, 
t^at  the  rarer  (he  patticks  are,  the  more  cer- 
tainly will  Mo^n  be  communicated  to  them, 
in  oeolbtiRityto  the  taw  already  established- 
Hence,  it  irresistibly  fo\imH,  that,  if  the 
plaMtary  inl»tpaeet  c*uU  bi  rendered  vM  of 
matter,  th^  ■mmU  only  he  aith  the  greater 
eertaUil^  tnttantaneaiuty^fiiled  Im  it.  If  there 
existtd  in  them  no  matter  to  interrupt  the 

Srogress,  and  receive  the  motion  «f  the  bo- 
fes  whlchbad  reached  the  boundaries  of  the 
««id,  these  paMietea,  by  the  aekiMwIedged 
'  •' 
'  "  The  gazzes  which  compose  the  atroos- 
f  here  of  each  heavenly  body  dre  constantly 
renewed  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
ini  animal  substances,  and  of  water.  The 
result  of  this  is  the  (production  of)  hydrogen 
pit,  which  on  account  of  its  greater  lightness 
always  rises  to  the  hleher  part  of  the  fttmos- 
yhere,  where  it  indefinitely  dilates  itself  in 
space.  The  limit  of  this  dilatation  ii  the  sun 
for  our  planetary  system."  LmeR  or  Ge- 
iii:itAt,  AlLix. — Here  (he  General'*  summary 
estertioH  differs  from  the  preceding  efahorate 
prn<f,  chiefly  by  sayiog  that  the  iitipelUn^ 
fluid  is  hjdro^en ! 


tammama 

laws  ol*  motion,  having  no  obstacle  to  their 


precreks,  would  inialRUy  pdreur  that  votd> 
and  inttsntly  occupy  it.' 

Now,  from  the  laws  of  motion  already 
established,  it  is  obvious  tliat  tkii  fiooi  of 
aerial  iaipukei,  mtat,  if  ttnopposed  by  any 
other Jbfce,  extend  to  and  potee^iMy  influence 
the  plaiietary  bodies?  The  great  character- 
istic, of  the  motieoA  of  which  I  am  treating 
is^  £hAt,  far  fimn  being,  in  any  degree,  re- 
sisted by  the  medium  itt  which  they  take 
phu:e,  they  are  actually  produced  and  con- 
tinued by  it,  and  must,  tlierefore,  be,  under 
all  circumstances,  incomparably  more  e/S- 
cacious  than  those  actions  which  fall  under 
our  observation  at  the  superficies  of  the 
earth. 

It  is  also  fiirther  apparent  from  the  facts 
already  eslabtished  that-  these  bodies  mutt 
influence  each  other  precisely  according  to 
their  magnitude,  and  their  contigtiity  to  each 
other;  for,  upon  this,  must  imiihcitly  depend 
the  exteui  and  the  powtr  of  the  flood  of 
aerial  impulsion  which  they  produce,  and 
consequently  the  precise  degree  in  which 
the  motions  of  the  less  ones  are  under  the 
controul  of  those  of  the  greater.  And  bcfe,  I 
may  observe,  that,  in  perfect  cOn»stency 
with  this  truth,  the  smaller  bodies  or  pla- 
nets move  around  the  sun,  the  satellites 
around  the  planets,  &c. 

Thus,  then,  I  have  not  only  established 
the  perpetuity  of  motion,  its  mKire  easy  com- 
munication to  li^ht  bodies,  its  tendency  to 
ascend,  its  amazing  universality  (the  whole 
planetary  bodies  presentine  so  many  moving 
superficies),  its  forming  a  flood  of  aerial  \xu~ 
pulses,  and  the  certainty  with  which  this 
Dood  must  percur  the  planetary  interspaces, 
more  especially  if  they  could,  for  a  moment, 
be  rendered  void  ;  but  I  have  also  proven 
that,  in  whatever  degree  these  fl(X>ds  of 
aerial  impulsions  exist,  they  must  mutually 
influence  each  other,  and  the  bodies  from 
which  they  emanate ;  and  likewise  that  these 
bodies  must  thus  aflPect  each  other  precisely 
according  to  their  magnitude  and  contiguity. 

Thus  far  the  causes  of  phenomena  are 
assigned,  and  we  do  not  tuppoie,  or  deal  ei- 
ther in  imaginary  beings  or  imaginary  ac- 
tions, bat  strictly  theorize. 

I.  SUBDIVISIOX.  OF  PLANETARY   ATTKACTIOS. 

It  is  very  important  to  remark  that  all  the 
celestial  bodies,  which  are  within  the  scope 
of  our  vision,  arc  formed  into  masses  terrapd 
nebulx,  and  that  these  again  constitute 
masses  of  still  greater  magnitude.  Dr.  Hers- 
chell  has  shown,  that  the  galaxy  or  milky- 
way  is  a  great  stratum  of  stars  to  which  our 
sun  and  planetary  system  belune,  and  has 
also  conjectured,  with  much  probability,  that 
all  that  sidereal  system — that  apparently 
immense  stratum,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
detached  nebula  in  the  heavens.  It  is  equally 


'  "  I  demonttrate  the  impossibility  ^  a  ta- 
cuum,  and  that  the  celestial  bodies,  far  from 
attracting,  repel  each  other.  The  system  of 
Newton  is  therefore  felse."    LetTEa  or  Qsr 

KEBAL  AlIIX. 

*  •'  The  moving  cause  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies exists  in  the  prettures  vyhicb  the  g^ue^ 
composing  their  atmo^bpre  'eserci$e  oa,  thfir 
ttir/ate."    Letter  or  Gevebal  A).lix. 


important  to  observe,  that  thia  escellent  as- 
treooiHtr  ha*  vnilbmly  fatmA  Ust  speees 
surrotiading  adbulA  akaeateMiMlji  deatitnte 
of  stars. 

Now,  upon  the  princrpie*  already  esUb- 
lished,  these  facts  are  easify  eapiaoed,  nod 
the  nature  of  that  which  is  mystertoosty 
Urmed  planetary  attraeiiea  fceceiXe  tf- 
parent.  The  general  impinsiuii  erisiBg  from 
all  points  efauch  •  aebuie  as  (tegaitty, 
must  'uowvoidably  force  iCHaid  aaah  etfaar 
the  individual  Miee  cempesiwg  any  lest 
nebula  occitpyiDf  its  iBtemu  parts,  as  our 
planetary  system  does,  and,  with  woodetfel 
simplicity,  the  very  same  general  impulsion 
will  keep  the  spaces  surrounding  acbulsi  free 
of  stars,  as  Dr.  Uerschell  ba*  observed. 
Analogy  must  lead  us  also  to  conclude,  that 
even  the  galaxy  is  a  portion  «f  seme  giaaler 
nebula,  oi  which  the  general  inpulsion  ai^ 
milarly  influeoces  it. 

Thus,  by  one  single  operatien,  the  spaces 
surrounding  nebutie  are  rendered  free  ef 
stars,  and,  by  the  very  remeval  ef  stars  &em 
these .  spaces— by  tbeir  eoasentiatioD,  these 
nebuls  are  formed.  TAne^aU  tke.pkemmumt 
and  more  than  tia  phessasnenm,  wLeh  tan  te 
etolained  Ify  th$  assmed  myileriimt  eedsmm- 
teiliMible  prindiit  qf/tkuittanf  oMresttee,  ara 
explaintd  by  IhaapplteaHam  eftimmk  and  «■«'• 

tundintood  prinapim  mkick  AeM  abtady 
I  established-' 

Thus,  tbcn,  is  plane^  aUsacfiea  ytaj 
simply  accounted  for,  without  the  aid  of 
mysterious  agency. 
II.  svBpivisiOH.  or  piAVST^ar  KtrvMieir, 

IMrULSlOIl,  ARC  XOTATIOM.    ' 

Now  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  flood  of 
aerial  impulsioa  emanetiag  from  aaoh  ikdj- 
vidual  planet  of  such  a  nebohi  as  oar  pisoet^ 
ary  system^aa  isafiulsien  becanirig-iMore 
perceptible  and  mora  powerAil  the  nearer 
these  individual  bodies  appiwach  eash  otiMr, 
will  effeciaallyprevent  the  possibility  of  tinir 
coalescing  w  censequeoce  of  the.jseneral 
impulsion  of  the  greater  uehula  oT wbieh 
they  fitrm  a  part ;  for,-  precisely  in  preportioD 
as  the  flood  of  aeiiai  impulsion  .of  cacis  ia* 
dividual  planet  of  the  lass  nebula  inenases, 
in  consequence  of  their  comnson  approitma* 
tion ;  in  the  seme  proporuon  does  ttie  ge< 
neral  impulsion  of  the  greater  nebula  anve> 
k>piog  them  diminisb,  in  eonsequense  of 
their  gradual  concentration  toirani  one  point 
and  removal  from  its  influence. 

In  this  manner,  then,  must  thtjlaad  vf  aerial 
impuUon  emanating  Jrom  the  mm  repel  from  it 
tM  various  planet*  ef  our  system,  end,  nt  tht 
same  manner,  mmt  that  emanating  front  tht 
earth  repel  the  moon,  and  from  Jupiter,  Saturn 
and  the  Georgium  &dutf  their  rtueeti^a  latel- 
lUes? 

As  the  floods  of  aerial  impuMen  emsdat- 
iog  from  these  individual  bodiee  is  incom-^ 
parably  less  thrin  that  general  impulsion 
arising  from  the  great  oebnla  by  which  they 
are  ktvested,   so  tltey  opersite  at   a  iftueh 


' "  I  demonstrate  that  the  cefcsfiaf  tradies, 

far  from  aUrattin^  repel  eteh  other.*   Ltt- 

'ter  or  OfcvESAt  Aixrk^ 

'  *'* Ideitionstrate that ttie celestial tiodies, 

far  frotit  stt|Acting,rep</  «atib  ettj|ff"    Lm- 


MuUcrdiBtMm  tbita  the  tatter,  and  permit 
th»  bodiM  frMn  which  ibev  proceed  to  fkll 
under  the  inAutnce  of  limited  sod  peculiar 
law«. 

Ttiitt  is  planetary  repulsion  tnost  simpl; 
•Mounted  fi»r,  without  theud  of  that  myste- 
Ama  agent  which  planetary  repoUion  is 
generally  thought  to  b«. 

Tim,  therefew,  being' established,  we  have 
iwst  tt>«taaine  the  more  limited  and  peeu- 
liftr  laws  which  «re  thus  permitted  to  operate 
in  conse<{aence  of  the  power  of  repulsion 
biQOC  less  than  that  described  in  the  last 
atiMivision,  and  operatine  at  a  smaller  dis- 
taste.'' 

Now  the  tan  appaan  to  revolve  round  its 
«<wa  aai*  once  in  89  days,  M  hours,  and  8 
nin.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Boed  of 
aerial  impulsion  which  emanates  from  it 
will  constantly  be  impiDging,  not  in  a  di- 
rect, but  in  an  oblique  manner,  against 
the  planetary  bodies  which  are  under  its 
infliMnce.  Hence  it  woald  follow,  that 
thtiedodiei,  orttted  tonmrd  eack  olker  tv  tht 
gtneratia/ptiluon  of  the  netuU  inwtting  th*m. 
Olid  rtptlM  <y  their  ovn  peeuBar  and  more 
Imittdfloodi  vf  aeritl  injmbiM,  tut,  at  the 
tame  «me,  obB^efy  impinged  upon  tovard 
what  Mm  to  formed  Hmr  poOorior  tide  iy  the 
great  evfap  impnUoo,  «i«u  iM*itaUy  be  ^eot- 
rMftrmard  »»  ««  oriit ,-  for,  the  two  other 
ibrces  limiting  these  bodies  to  a  certain 
distaace  Mm  the  *an,  the  oblique  direction 
ofthishnpulse  must  carry  them  forward  ia 
an  orbicular  form.  Hence,  oU  the  planett 
reofbefrom  wmt  to  toel,  or  in  the  order  of  the 
tigot.* 

.Thus  also  is  ntanetanr  hapolsion  most 
Mmply  aooouated  for,  without  the  aid  of 
inystenous  agency. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  impM.hu  falliue  ob- 
liquely from  a  rotating  sphere  upon  another, 
amst  unaroidably  produce  rotation  in  that 
•phdra  aha,  for  fAey  an'M  tewMst  taid  mnt 
fm^^iUy  impmgo  epea  4ke  eittfat  or  noti 
fftmiMnt  pari  ©^  the  iphert,  and  m  thea 
faa  M  it  ^Ctqu^y,  /«!««%,  or  from  behind, 
tt  mutt  eteoyt  move  quicker  than,  and  eonte- 
pteatiy  around,  itt  orit.' 

Thus,  too,  ia  planeUry  rotation  most  sim- 
ply accounted  for,  without  the  aid  of  myste- 
^ous  agency. 

This  hypothesis  also,  with  equal  simpli- 
city, accotmts  Ibrthe  distance  of  the  different 
planets  from  the  sun,  their  disunce  from 
each  other,  the  eccentricity  of  their  orbits, 
ami  the  diffewiee  of  the  times  of  theh'  rew- 
lutiopa. 

With  regard  to  thedistaneeof  the  different 
planets  from  the  sun,  it  is  evident  that  M« 
greater  ought  to  be  most  ■  £itant ;  iecaute 
between  the  greatest  and  the  sun,  the  ttrongetl 
fiaod*  of  aerUl  impuUon  mM  lubtitt,*   and 

V  I  demonstrate  that  the  result  of  all  the 
farces  wlych  act  on  the  surface  of  each 
planet,  (I  ukaUie  earth  as  <be  object  of 
demonstration,)  pastes  ta  the  east  «f  its  centre 
ff  gnnily,  and  la  found  in  the  plane  of  its 
fcljptis,  fkentt^remJuHs  rotatoty  vunement 
from  Si  est  to  test,  a^ftt  progreMsiot  motion 
•C^  «i«t  to  •>««!."— tfTW»  OF    Gjty^BAi, 

•'»  "  "nie  jpressurek  boVfie  sorAce  of  the 
piMKtt  •KMBlhe  tttiir  of  tMt^atfitm  or  of 
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consistently  with  this  feet.  Mercury,  Venus 
and  the  Earth  bear,  in  their  distances,  some 
proportion  to  their  magnitudes.  The  same 
observation  may,  in  some  measure,  be  ap- 
plied to  their  distance  from  each  other. 

Now,  by  this  theory,  it  is  apparent  why 
thefurce  ofthett  attrartioat,  at  they  are  term- 
ed, is  always  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  bodies,  and  not  less  so  why  it  de- 
creases at  the  square  of  the  distance  increases.' 
For  the  last  of  these  circumstances,  indeed, 
impulsion  can  alone  account,  because  it  is 
evident  that  the  more  remote  the  object  to 
be  impelled  is,  the  less  concentrated  and 
powerful  will  a  radiating  impulsion  be.  For 
It  is  not  to  be  forj;r>t,  that  a  flood  of  aerial 
impulsion  which  radiates  from  a  centre,  as 
this  doe!<,  must  diverge  and  become  weak  in 
proportion  to  the  distance. 

The  author  of  the  paper  in  the  "  Archives," 
from  which  we  have  now  made  an  abstract, 
thus  endeavours  to  deduce  ail  the  operations 
of  nature  from  the  rotatory  motion  of  the 
sun ;  and,  in  the  sequel,  be  accordingly  pro- 
ceeds to  ex]>lain,  with  greater  or  less  success, 
the  more  important  laws  which  regulate 
these  operations. — Precisely  in  the  same 
manner, General  Allixsays:  "From  the  the- 
ory which  I  announce  to  you.  Gentlemen,  re- 
sults with  the  same  certainty,  the  same  clear- 
ness, the  same  simplicity,  the  explanation  of 
the  constant  and  variable  winds,  of  ail  the 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  short 
of  all  those  which  exist  in  nature  !" — The 
method  which  the  General  has  fallen  upon 
to  construct  a  New  Theory  of  the  World  is 
certainly  much  more  easy  than  honorable. 

Thus  do  we  protest  against  this  serious  at- 
tempt of  the  General  to  introduce  into  the 
pursuits  of  peace  the  motto  —  Sahrcr  et 
Pri.Leii,  of  the  French  Revolutionary  War ! ! ! 
The  General,  however,  could  not  well  avoid 
picking  that  up,  though  a  very  honest  man 
and  good  officer. 


KATDSAL  BISTOar. 
The  Crocodiles,  Crabs,  and  Yellotf-Torioitet 
of  the  MiaUsippL 
The  Crocodile  inhabits  only  the  warm 
countries  of  Asia,  Alrica,  and  America;  and 
if  this  formidable  animal  is  occasionally 
transported  to  Europe,  history  records  it  as  an 
extraordinary  circumstance.  In  the  year  S8 
before  J.  C-,  Scaurus,  during  the  fetes  which 
he  gave  at  Rome,  at  the  period  of  his  edile- 
siiip,  caused  a  canal  to  be  dug,  which  he  fill- 
ed with  water,  and  in  which  he  showed  five 
crocodiles.  The  Emperor  Augustus  likewise 
filled  the  Flaminien  Circus  with  water,  and 
exposed  to  the  ga«e  of  the  multitude,  thirty- 
six  living  crocodiles,  which  were  killed  by 
an  equal  number  of  men  accustomed  to  com- 


the  squares  of  their  radii :  the  planets  keep 
at  a  greater  distance  (rom  the  sun.  In  pro- 
portion as  their  diameterfi  are  greater."-— 
LstTE*  or  OtNKRAL  ALtix— Here  the  two 
propositions  in  the  text  are  merely  inverted 
in  their  order! 


'  "  The  result  of  all  the  pressures,  in  as 
much  as  it  determines  the  distances  of  the 
plsneis  from  the  ^un,  is  therfsfore  as  the 
squariE  ftf  the  distaheei."— I^iVsa  or  Gbsb, 
aAiAttn.  ■ 


bat  with  these  amphibious  monsters.  He> 
liogabalus  likewise  had  crocodiles  brought  to 
Rome,  which,  it  is  said,  were  fed  upon  phea- 
sants and  parrots  1  Towards  the  end  of  llie 
year  1061, a  very  young  crocodile  was  brought 
to  Versailles,  wluch  died  a  month  after  ittf 
arrival.  Valmon  de  Bmiard,in  17M,  saw  an 
African  crocodile  in  London ;  and,  in  1783, 
he  saw  an  American  one  in  the  Menagerie 
at  Chantilly,  which  was  about  four  feet  in 
length. 

A.  crocodile  conveyed  alive  to  Europe  is 
an  object  of  great  rarity,  and  cannot  be  re- 
placed, either  to  naturalists  or  the  curious, 
by  those  stuffed  skins  which  amateura  so 
ostentatiously  suspend  fVom  the  ceilings  of 
their  cabinets.  A  stnfied  crocodile  was  pre> 
rented,  some  years  ago,  to  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  Paris,  by  the  indefatiga- 
ble botanist  Michaux,  who  had  killed  it  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  where,  by  his 
account,  innumerable  quantities  of  these 
friEhtfui  reptiles  are  to  be  seen. 
_  The  Mississippi,  the  most  considerable 
river  of  Louisiana,  swells  periodically  every 
year;  it  would  overBow  its  natural  limits, 
if  the  people  who  inhabit  its  banks  did  not 
guard  against  inundations  by  raising  dykes 
trom  four  to  five  feet  high,  and  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty or  even  twenty-five  feet  thick,  which  serve 
as  paths  for  foot  passengers.  But  who  would 
suppose  that  these  strong  dykes,  capabie  of 
resisting  the  violence  of  the  current,  should 
firequently  yield  to  the  obstinate  labor  of  the 
crabs  with  which  the  Mississippi  abounds? 
These  animals  are  continually  occupied  in 
diggins  subterraneous  galleries,  and  if  they 
succeed  in  penetrating  to  the  other  3i<ie  of 
the  dyke,  and  this  accident  should  take 
place  during  the  night,  however  small  the 
aperture  may  at  first  be,  it  will  increase- in 
a  few  hours,  and  afford  a  large  passage  to 
the  impetuosity  of  the  waters,  which  occa- 
sion the  greater  ravages  because  the  ground 
on  the  other  side  of  the  dyke  forms  a  decli- 
vity from  the  banks  uf  the  river.  At  the 
beginning  of  last  May,  an  inundation  pro- 
duced by  this  singular  cause,  t«ok  place  at 
three  leagues  from  New  Orleans,  on  the  ha» 
bitation  of  Mr.  Macarthy ;  it  soon  covered 
twelve  leagues  of  ground,  and  submerged 
two  thirds  of  New  Orleans. 

The  accoanls  written  by  M.  Deaeourtilz, 
of  which,  in  1807,  he  made  an  interesting 
report  to  the  IVench  Institute,  contain  seve- 
ral new  details  concerning  tlie  birth  and 
ferocious  habits  of  the  crocodile  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, the  truth  of  wliich  may  be  relied  on. 
According  to  the  observations  of  M.  Des- 
eourtilz,  the  females  are  much  more  nume- 
rous than  the  males,  though. the  latter  fre- 
quently fight  with  each  other  through  jea- 
lousy. The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  mouths,  of 
March,  April,  aud  May.  The  female  digs 
with  her  paw»  a. circular  hole  in  thesaud,^on 
some  elevated  spot ;  in  this  bole  she  usually 
lays  about  twenty-eight  egg's,  which  she  dis- 
poses in  beds  se^aTuted  by  layers  of  earth. 
The  youne  are  batched  at  tJie  end  of  a 
month;  about  this  time  the  fema/e  goes  to 
sumfnon  her  progenv  into. active  existeote. 
Each  young  one,  breaks     '  '     '    '■■"° 


shell  of  the  ?gtin  which  ! 

refill?  to  7hVfir»X"«J7=''''* 


which  IS  no 
The  fenwle 
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her  vuung  by  a  hoarse  and  lengthened  cry, 
which  she  refieats  at  equal  intervals,  and 
scrapes  away  the  earth  oy  which  they  are 
surrounded  to  induce  thein  to  come  forth. 
Having  succeeded  in  bringing  them  froo) 
the  earth,  she  warns  them  against  the  male, 
who  sceiis  to  devour  them,  and  nourishes 
them  for  the  space  of  three  months  with  her 
own  food,  which  she  disgorges.  The  croco- 
dile cannot  swiUow  in  the  water  without  the 
hazard  of  being  suffocated  by  the  fluid  enter- 
ios  his  larynx ;  he  therefore  deposits  in  the 
holes  which  he  hat  dug  under  the  water, 
the  brute  aoimals  or  men  who  fall  into 
his  power,  and  after  leavine  there  tl)erc  un- 
til putrefaction  takes  place,l>e  conveys  them 
to  the  shore  and  devours  them.  The  ligidity 
of  bis  vertebrx  is  not  so  great  as  is  suppuseif; 
he  can  turn  himself  on  one  side  so  as  to  bite 
his  own  tail.  In  addiiiiin  to  strength,  he 
possesses  a  remarkable  degree  of  cunning; 
i)e  suffers  himself  to  be  borne  along  by  the 
current  of  the  water,  half  closing  his  eyes, 
and,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  his  color 
and  want  of  motion  cause  him  frequently  tu 
be  mistaken  for  a  piece  of  floating  wood. 
By  this  stratagem  be  surprises  imprudent 
bathers  or  the  cattle  which  go  to  wat^r  on 
the  Inrnks  of  the  rivers  or  lakes  which  he 
inl^bits.  But  the  young  crocodile  at  pre- 
sent in  Paris  has  not  yet  attained  a  size,  a 
voice,  or  an  appetite  to  excite  alarm.  This 
animal,  which  a  short  time  ago  arrived  from 
Kew  Orleans,  doen  not  appear  to  be  more 
than  six  months  old.  He  is  about  one  foot 
in  length,  and  has  hitherto  been  content  to 
feed  upon  raw  beef  and  large  earth  worms. 
On  one  or  two  occasions,  however,  his  na- 
tural^ ferocity  has  been  manifested.  Two 
vellow  tortoises,  the  species  of  which  was 
hitherto  unknown  to  our  naturalists,  and 
which  have  likewise  been  brought  from 
Louisiana,  wero  lately  placed  in  the  same 
basin  with  the  crocodile:  the  extreme  agility 
with  which,  at  the  approach  of  the  least 
dancer,  tbey  conceal  their  heads  under  their 
jhefls,  enabled  them  lately  to  escape  bis 
voracity ;  they  have  since  been  but  rarely 
trusted  near  an  enemy  who  seems  only  to 
have  feigned  to  take  a  pleasure  in  their  so- 
ciety, in  order  to  watch  the  more  securely 
the  moment  in  which  he  might  devour  them. 
The  shells  of  these  tortoises,  of  which  M. 
liuet  has  lately  finished  a  drawing  for  the 
Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  are  scarcely 
larger  than  a  dollar.  At  Louisiana  they  are 
preserved  in  ^jlass  vases,  such  as  those  in 
which  gold  iisb  ai'c  somttimes  kept  for  the 
ornament  of  drawing-rooms  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  idUrt,  The  gentleness  and  vivacity 
of  these  miniature  tortoises  are  singularly 
contrasted  with  the  gloomy  and  mischievous 
air  of  their  travelling  companion. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS. 

LITHOGRAPHY. 

T%u  Art  applUd  bg  tlu  Dnke  q<  IVtUiiigtcn  to 
Military  Pmrpotl. 

In  our  last  Number  we  oientioned  the  intro. 
dnction  of  (hi*  {process  into  tlie  Itii;sian  Empire, 
for  porpoites  of  public  utility.  In  another  ar. 
tide  we  gave  some  account  of  the  discovery  of 
IJibography,  and  the  iutrodnction  of  the  Art 
into  vavioos  coontrici.    We  have  been  since 


nformecl  that  tlie  first  application  of  it  to  pur- 
poses of  nspfninett,  nnemraected  with  Art,  was 
made  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wcllin^on  iu 
the  Peninnular  war,  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
panying the  general  orders,  instructions.  Arc. 
with  sketches  of  position*,  and  ground,  which 
must  certainly  be  of  great  advantlfe.  We  have 
also  seen  a  plan  of  tlw  Battle  of  Waterioo,  en- 
graved on  stone,  (from  a  plan  by  Captain 
Tteimon)  at  the  Hone-Gaards,  where  we  on. 
demand  that  this  metbod  is  now  much  em- 
ployed. 


POLITE  LITERATURE. 

or  TRB  MODERN  POm — MR.  CAMPBBU. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  lAttrarv  Gtmttte. 
Sir,  Much  as  I  admire  tne  pathos, 
strength  and  correctness  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's poetry,  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
place  bim  in  the  same  rank  either  with 
Lord  Byron  or  Mr.  Scott.  To  deny  that 
he  has  equal  powers  with  these  writers, 
would  seem  somewhat  invidious  towards 
a  livin;;  author,  but  certainly  he  has  not  yet 
equalled  them  in  their  best  productionSc 
Perhaps  tliis  proceeds  from  the  unhappi< 
ness  of  his  subjects,  or  from  a  certain 
timidity,  which  makes  him  fearful  of  ven 
turing  on  a  bolder  wing,  lest  he  should 
become  food  for  critical  Cynicism.  Hence 
it  is,  that  he  nurses  up  his  performances 
with  such  assiduous  dotage,  and  takes 
such  syllabical  care  of  every  line.  Any 
thing  bordering  on  the  confines  of  ab- 
surdity, he  is  certain  to  reject ;  and  thus, 
I  fear,  often  erases  some  of  his  most 
sublime  conceptions;  for  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  sublimity  itself  often  borders 
on  absurdity,  and,  in  many  cases,  one 
can  scarcely  separate  bomba.U  firora  gran- 
deur. The  ikults  which  spoil  the  poeti- 
cal effect  of  his  writings,  are  of  a  directly 
opposite  nature  to  those  which  displease 
us  in  Lord  Byron.  Mr.  Campbell  is  too 
correct,  or  rather,  he  corrects  himself  into 
incorrectness.  The  artist  is  visible,  when 
be  ought  to  be  concealed  ;  and  amidst 
all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  Gertrude, 
whether  she  is  roving  wild  among  the 
mountains,  or  recognictiig  her  lover,  or 
weeping  over  her  fisther,  or  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  Mr.  Campbell  b  still  her  assi- 
duous gentleman  usher,  and  hands  her 
about,  from  grief  to  grief,  with  a  formal 
bow  at  the  end  of  every  misery.  Those 
faults  which  arise  from  too  little  care  in 
revision,  are,  in  one  respect,  less  dis- 
pleasing than  those  which  are  produced 
by  an  over-wrought  style.  They  bear  a 
stamp  of  nature  and  of  case,  which  the 
latter  have  not  If  a  man  falls  into  a 
brook  by  inadvertence,  we  pity  him,  but  if 
he  takes  a  nui  at  it,  for  the  porpoce  of 


A  writer,  thtn,  wha-  is  4oo  aiikiaiu 
about  correctness,  naturally  aims  rather 
at  avoiding  errors,  than  at  inventing  beau- 
tics.  His  principal  object  is  his  Ifn- 
guage,  and  to  irender  this  perfect,  he 
frequently  weakens  or  obscures,  «r  ebe 
strengthens  beyond  the  occuioii,  the 
thoughts  that  lie  smothered  undertMMA. 
Thus  he  always  seems  as  if  he  had  been 
obliged  to  search  for  bis  epithets,  tfirough 
the  whole  alphabetical  parish,  before  fie 
could  find  them.  The  more  obvious 
mode  of  expression  he  rejects  as  valnr, 
and  gives  us  io  its  stead  aonething  winch 
is  so  new,  that  we  cannot  nndcTstand  it. 
All  this  is  more  obvious  in  his  Oertntde 
of  Wyoming,  than  in  his  other  poems  ; 
and  1  shall  give  some  instances. 

Perchance,  along  thy  river  win  at  imod, 
The  happy  shepberd  swaia  had  noagfat  t»  do. 
From  mom  till  cvcaiag's  sweeter  pastiae  ft^/ 
Their  timbrd,  in  the  datct  tfjmati  brown. 
When  lovely  maidens  jn-oaM  iafaaerrtsntw: 
And  aye,  those  may  monntains  kalf  teag  Mon, 
Would  echo  flageolet  irom  some  romantic  town: 

By  the  forced  and  inverted  position 
of  the  words  in  this  passage,  one  is  at  a 
loss  to  know  whether  the  poet  meant  that 
the  river  was  generally  calm,  or  calm 
only  at  noon.  Then  in  the  third  and 
fourth  lines,  the  "  dance  of  forests,"  is 
rather  too  violent  an .  expression  for  the 
"  dance  tn  forests ;"  and  it  is  quite  ne- 
cessary to  inform  the  reader,  that  "  ftm- 
brel"  IS  the  accusative  case  to  "  prankt," 
and  that  "  prankt"  u  not  a  participle 
passive,  but  a  verb  in  tb^  subjiutctive 
mood.  Lastly,  whether  "  the  sunny 
mountains  hidf  tot^  down,"  means,  "  the 
moiuitains  sunny  half  way  down,''  or  what 
it  means.  L  should  be  sorry  to  decide 
without  a  jury  of  poets. 

"  That  want's  stem  edict  e'er,  and  feudal  grlef.T 
When  fate  had  reft  bis  matvoZ  Aearf — But  she 
Was  gone — and  Gertrude  climbed  a  aidtvti  /<• 
tha'i  knee. 

I  must  apprize  all  those  whom  it  may 
concern,  that  "  fate  had  reft  his  mutual 
heart,"  means  that  his  wife  was  dead. 
The  picture  of  Gertrude  climbing  a  wi- 
dowed fatlier's  knee,  is  fmved,  because 
it  does  not  naturally  appertain  to  the 
immediate  subject.  It  is  one  among  the 
many  examples,  of  Mr.  Campbell's  ex- 
treme anxiety  to  express  himsdf  in  an 
emphatic  manner,  and  to  throw  super- 
fluous and  embarrassing  thought  into 
places  where  plainness  and  simplicity 
aloae  are  required. 

I  dwell  the  more  strongly  on  this  fault, 
so  obvious  in  Mr.  Campbell,  of  over- 
polisfaiog  his  performanees,  because  I 
have  already  animadverted  on  the  oppo- 


bearttly  tvlien  he  lias  plimgcd  up  to  bis 
middle. 


leaping  to  the  opposite  bank,  we  laugh  site  &iling,  id  the  cases  of  Lord  Byron 


and  JMr.  Soott,  and  am  anxious  to  evince, 
that  in  decrying  a  loose  sty]^,I  do  not 
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uphold   OTer-preosion    and    outrageous 

terseness. 

Est  dmmIu*  ia  rebus,  sunt  eerti  deniqne  fines 

Quos  ultra  citraqve  neqaitcooMstere  rectum. 

The  £iot  is,  that  in  censuring  coixect 
writing,  men  argue  from  abuse  to  use. 
For  thougli  he,  who  has  not  a  sound  judg- 
ment, wjl^  in  the  reviaioo  of  his  works, 
hack  and  hew  without  disciiminatioo,  and 
often  Mot  oat  beauties  instead  of  faults; 
yet,  when  a  man  of  judgment  corrects, 
be  must  improve,  not  mutilate,  else  how 
can  he  be  called  a  man  of  judgment  1 

I  would,  therefore,  advise  Mr.  Camp- 
bell to  give  his  natural  talents,  whatever 
they  are,  (for,  I  repeat,  that  be  has  hi- 
therto takes  most  lamentable  and  unna- 
tural pains  to  conceal  their  real  extent 
firom  the  putriic,)  full  scope  and  trial, 
without  bestowing  oue  uneasy  thought 
upan  what  the  reviewers  may  say  of  his 
temerity.  Let  him  be  assured,  that  write 
as  he  may,  he,  and  evenr  other  author, 
must  still  have  faults  of  some  kind  or 
other  :  which  the  critics  will  not  fail  to 
honor  with  due  notice ;  and  after  all,  it 
i<  but  a  petty  sort  of  ambition,  (with  all 
due  respect  fur  ourselves  and  our  fra- 
ternity,} which  aims  only  at  escaping  the 
lash  of  the  censor,  by  a  sedalous  extir- 
pation of  blemishes,  instead  of  aspiring 
to  the  more  noble  glory  of  securing  po- 
pular applause,  by  bold,  decisive  and 
uncompromising  originality.  B. 

NoTS.  We  cannot  help  thinking  our 
correspondent  rather  severe  in  his  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Campbell's  poetical  talent. 
His  minor  poems,  "  Hohenlindeu,"  and 
"  Ye  Mariners  of  England,"  have  no  rivals 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  shall 
not,  however,  regret  our  correspondent's 
reproaches,  if  they  have  in  any  degree 
the  tendency  more  quickly  to  obtain 
from  Mr.  C.  another  |Nroof  of  the  high 
excellence  of  his  muse. 


SISCOVEBTES  IN  THE  AMRROSIAS   LIBttlKT  AT 
MILAN. 

The  lovers  of  classkitl  learning  have  been 
long  familiar  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Angelo 
Maio,  librarian  of  the  Ambrocian  librHry, 
whose  iitteresting  discoveries  of  hitherto  un- 
known MSS.  of  ancient  authors  have  gained 
him  deserved  reuiitatioa,aQd  have  fer  some 
years  past  associated  his  name  with  those  of 
several  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity,  whose 
inheritance,  too  mnieh  diminished 'by  the 
barbarism  of  ancient,  and  the  negligence  of 
modem  times,  has  received  by  his  care  some 
new  and  valuable  additions.  Encouraged 
by  bis  succeeding  good  fortune  he  has  con- 
tinued his  researches  and  has  Just  published 
in  one  volume  two  valuable  Greek  treatises 
with  a  Latin  Translation  and  Notes.  ■  Ttity 
are.  1.  Philonis  Jodssi  de  virtuto  cjusque 
partibisc  S.  Terpbyrii.  Philoaoplii  ad;  AIott 
e^ara.  — 


These  two  philosophers,  both  highly  dis- 
tinguished by  the   extent,  the  variety  and 
the  profoundness  of  their  knowledge,  by  the 
number,  the  importance  and  the  merit  of 
thcii'  wuiks,  are  Known  to  the  moderns  only 
by  the  smallest  part  of  the  labours  which 
have  rendered  their  names  so  celebrated; 
and  when  we  compare  the  immense  catar 
logue  of  the  works  which  antiquity  ascriltes 
to  them,  with  the  short  list  of  those  which 
time  has  spared,  we  cannot  help  feeUng  a 
sentiment  of  deep  regret,  at  the  thought  of 
so  many  buried  treasures,  and  lost  riches. 
The  discovery  of  .Mr.  Maio  in  some  measure 
alleviates  this  regret.    It  perniits  us  besides 
to  hope  for  a  more  complete  restitution,  and 
too  great  encouragement  cannot  be  given  to 
the  zeal  which  leads  to  such  researches. — 
In  publishing  these  Greek  MSS.  Mr.  Maio 
has  judiciouuy  printed  the  text  as  he  found 
it,  at  the  same  time  proposing  such  correc- 
tions as  appear  to  him  necessary.    In  the 
text  of  Philo,  he  has  proposed  only  one 
single  alteration,  which  seems  strictly  re- 
quired by  the  sense;   though  he  may  be 
Uiought  to  have  left  some  faults  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  author. — The  treatise  itself 
is  agreeable  and  instructive.    It  is  a  ver^ 
nice  and  just  distinction  of  the  principal 
virtues  and  of  the  subsidiary  qualities  of 
which  the  esseuce  of  each  is  composed.  The 
purest  morality  and  a  highly  religious  spirit 
pervade  the  whole  of  this  Uttle  work.    The 
language  is  that  of  the  best  times,  and  the 
best  taste.    The  elocution,  clear  and  concise 
is  not  destitute  of  tlegance.    The  author 
after    having   establishe<l    certain    general 
heads,  to  which  he  refers  all  the  virtues, 
which  are  most  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
life  and  the  happiness  of  man,  lays  down  in  a 
methodical  order,  the  road  which  must  be 
followed  to  arrive  at  the  acquisition    and 
practice  of  these   virtues.    He    terminates 
this  exposition  by  a  remarkable  passap;e, 
which  will  give  our  readers  a  sketch  of  bis 
doctrine,  ami  an  idea  of  his  manner. 

«  I.astly  consider  that  the  happiness  and 
the  felicity  of  the  honest  man  are  always  in 
proportion  to  the  progress  which  he  has 
made  in  virtue,  and  that  the  wicked  man 
is  more  or  less  wretched  in  proportion  as  he 
suffers  his  vicious  inclinations  to  assume 
more  or  less  dominion  over  him.  An  illus- 
trious, or  mean  descent,  supreme  power,  or 
a  private  condition,  glory  or  obscurity,  riches 
or  indigence;  pleasure  or  labour;  a  long  life, 
or  one  speedily  terminated,  all  these  things 
are  truly,  in  themselves,  neither  good  nor 
evil;  they  have  no  relation  to  us  except  by 
the  use  which  we  make  of  them;  useful  and 
happy,  or  hurtful  and  fatal,  according  as  we 
combine  them  with  the  practice  or  the 
contempt  of  our  duties,  with  virtue,  or  with 
vice."  i  XXXV. 

The  text  of  the  treatise  of  Porphyry  pre- 
sents many  more  difficulties,  partly  proceed- 
ing from  the  peculiarity  of  the  author's  style, 
and  parly  from  numerous  errors  which  must 
be  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of  some  copy- 
ist. Mr.  Maio  has  exerted  himself  to  purge 
the  text  of  some  of  the  grossest  errors,  and 
of^  with  aucceas.  Ha  nas, beside^,  cleared 
iiB-by  short«ote«,  and  by  a  p^spicuous  and 
faitbftil  tianslatioB  the  "principal  obscurities 


of  the  text.  The  work  is  a  long  letter  to  < 
Marcella,  the  philosopher's  wife,  in  which  he 
lays  down  the  duties  of  her  situation,  and 
exhorts  her  tu  bear  the  absence  of  a  beloved 
husband  by  the  aid  of  the  consolations  af- 
forded by  religion  and  philosophy. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  an  account  of 
Mr.  Maio'a  interesting  preface. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


Db  Pbadt  on  tke  Colonies,  and  the  prt- 
$ent  Revolotiom  in  Auskica. 

In  the  Preface  to  this  work  the  author 
refers,  with  some  pride,  tu  what  he  foretold 
16  years  ago,  in  a  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, (Les  trois  Ages  des  Colonies,)  and  which 
were  then  received  with  such  incredulity, 
viz.  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  pre- 
carious  connection    between   St.  Domingo 
and  the  mother  country,  France;  the  con- 
tinued insurrections  of  the  negroes ;  the  suc- 
cessive conquest  of  all  the  colonies  by  £n^ 
land;    the   probable     and    highly    politic 
emigration  of  tiie  House  of  Bragan^   to 
Bmzil ;  the  evident  tendency  of  the  United 
States  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
two  Floridas;    the  independence  assumed 
by  the  South  Americans.    He  shows  that  all 
this  could  not  but  happen ;  and  then  filled 
with  horror  at  the  nature,  the  progress,  and 
the  consequences  of  the  dreadful  Revolution 
of  which  Spanish  America  is  now  the  thea- 
tre, he  addresses  the  Princes  of    Europe. 
He  coi^nres  them  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
religion,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  happiness 
of  nations,  which  is  founded   solely  on  the 
reciprocal  exchange  of  all  the  productions  of 
industry  and  science,  to  turn  their  eyes  and 
their  thoughts  on  this  country,  now  a  prey 
to  insurrection,  disorder,  and  misery.     He 
hegs  the  speedy  mediation  of  Europe  in  this 
bloody  stniggle,    the  end  and  the  conse- 
quences of  which  are  incalculable,  that  the 
rage  of  two  parties  may  no  lonijer  hiy  waste, 
burn,  and  desolate  a  beautiAil  country,  which 
could  maintain  millions  uf   happy  people, 
and  with   the  superfluous  productions  of  its 
wonderfully  fruitiful  soil,  also  relieve  Europe, 
exhausted  by  so  many  wars.    This  is  iu 
general  the  main  idea  which  Mr.  De  Pradt 
seeks   to  establish  in  his  work.    He  sees 
only  two  ways  to  be  adopted  by  those  Euro- 
pean powers  which  possess  great  colonies, 
and  wish  to  prevent  the  evils  tliat  wilt  accrue 
to  their  mother  country  by  their  emancipa- 
tion, which  from  the  increasing   spirit  oC 
independence,    will   infallibly  be  effected, 
sooner  or  later.   These  two  means,  however^ 
do  not  appear  likely  to  be  adopted,  except  as. 
a  last  desperate  resource:  they  are  these : — . 
"  The  European  po«'ers  must,    1.)  either, 
after  the  example  of  the  court  of  Biaxil,  (or 
of  Constautine,  who  quitted  Iteme  for  By- 
zantium,) remove  their  residence  from  Eu- 
rope tu  the  Colonies,  now  grown  great,  and 
treat  these  European  dominions  as  subordi- 
nate countries;  or  4.)  they  roust  give  to 
these  colonies  freedom  and  independence, 
endeavouring  only  to  secure  by  treaties,  comp 
mercial.advantages  for  the  mother  country. 

,  The  -PiiARSALtA  or  Luca^  traiulaUii  by 
M&aKo;tt£i.,  «#  tke  Jjati»text  on  tie  cpfo* 
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tite  page.  A  neu  edition  enlarged  iy  the 
addition' ijf  all  the  pawige$  before  omitted, 
and  the  ^upvlemeut  iff  Tuouas  May,  tram- 
latcd  fur  I  he  firit  time  into  Fremh,  hy  M. 
AuAR,  Profestor  of  the  Ro^al  College  of 
Henrji  IT.,  to  which  is  tubfoined  a  Poem  of 
FeTRONius,  uaoa  Civil  War,  imitated  in 
French  verte  by  M.  De  Guerle,  Censor  rf 
the  College  of  Louis-te-Graad,  and  Profestor 
^  Belles-lettres  in  the  faculty  of  Paris. 

Tin's  work  appears  to  have  occuionrd  great 
iatanat  in  Fzancp.  The  following  account  of 
it  in  extracted  from  a  Paria  Paper. 

Tb*  Amatenr  i«  a  rich  gallery  of  pictures, 
nay  {tonne  tlie  agreeable  aad  instructive  study 
of  coniparinit,  not  only  scliool  wiili  scbool,  but 
talent  with  talent,  in  subjects  and  compositions 
which  resemble  each  other.  The  combination 
of  which  we  are  aboat  to  render  an  account, 
presents  a  similar  kind  of  interest.  It  consists 
of  poems  on  the  civil  war  between  Cixsar  and 
Pompey,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  political 
evMts  which  haye  had  moat  infiaence  over  the 
dcstiniea  of  the  wliole  world. 

file  most  celebratrd  of  ttacae  poems  ii  the 
Phanalia,  the  author  of  which  fonnd  no  preced- 
ing model*  in  that  species  of  writioiE,  thongh  io 
tucceadiog  ages  be  bu  had  but  too  many  imi- 
taton. 

TUere  are  few  literary  prodactioos  on  which 
eslogium  and  criticism  have  been  to  liberally 
exercised.  The  PkaraaUe,  has  sometimes  been 
ranked  among  the  roaster-pieces  of  human 
grains,  and  has  at  other  times  been  regarded  as 
a  mere  declamation  conceived  in  the  deliriam 
of  an  ill-regnlated  and  nnbridled  imagination, 
written  in  the  false  taste  of  a  degenerate  age, 
sod  very  dlilaAt  from  that  of  Virgil  or  Augus' 
tat. 

The  very  extravagance  of  these  variooi 
jadgroents  is  contrary  to  truth.  On  the  one 
hand  are  enthnsiastic  panegyrists,  on  the  other 
prejudiced  or  enraged  censurers.  It  lias  always 
been  di£ficnlt  to  observe  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween parties  SO  opposite,  each  of  which  may 
be  defended  by  testimonies  equally  legitimate. 
Finally,  tliongii  the  imagination  may  be  dazzled 
by  tliose  flashes  of  genius  which  are  so  fre- 
oamtly  observable  ihronghout  the  work,  cri' 
uei«a  finda  groond  for  condemnation  in  the 
defect  of  the  plan,  the  vagueness  of  the  cha- 
raotcis,  the  absolute  want  of  plot  and  invention, 
and  the  injudicious  mixture  of  history  and 
fiction,  which  equally  deprives  the  recital  of  the 
authority  of  the  one  and  the  charms  of  the  other. 

Bat  these  fiiults  are,  in  some  measure,  ac- 
counted  for  by  the  youth  of  the  author,  and  his 
preniatiuc  dealli,  which  prevented  him  from 
finishing  and  correcting  his  work,  Marmontel 
defeiMtcd  (his  opinion ;  others  have  apposed  it. 
M.  Amar  ranges  himself  with  the  latter  class : 
wc  think  as  lie  does,  that  an  attentive  perusal 
of  the  Phanalia  leave*  the  convfciion  that 
Mtnre  bad  refused  to  i1>  anther  that  delicacy 
aad  correctness  of  taste,  the  nidimeM*  of  which, 
wiien  they  really  exist  in  tiw  mind,  are  anifomlr 
manifhtled  even  io  first  ^rodurtiom,  and  which 
■re  developed  and  fortified,  in  proportion  as 
reflection  contributes  to  the  maturity  of  ideas. 
NuW  Lucan,  deprived  of  these  happy  gifts, 
would  always  have  been  inflated  without  snb- 
stance,  and  gigantic  withont  dignity.  From 
tbe  nrst  fruits  of  a  tree,  a  judgment  may  be' 
forAied  of  the  quality  of  those  \»bich  it  will 
After^rards  bear;  the  most  careful cnltivation 
WBI  not-  itapart  to  tbsra  either  beanty,  flavonr 
orperftenei 

Btit  tiotiH<Mandi<ic  an  this,  Lneait  deserve* 
tt'bt  knewii.    As  to  U*  being  •  «ii«nfe  «MM«r 


that  may  be  a  matter  of  dispute ;  but  as  M. 
Amar  observes, "  in  the  hands  of  an  enlightened 
Professor,  his  beauties  and  defects  being  skil- 
fully  developed,  may  produce  an  effect  doobly 
iisefnt,  that  of  showing  in  a  stronger  light  the 
merit  of  good  writers,  and  of  pointing  oat  the 
errora  .which  ought  to  be  avoided." 

Tbe  Pharsalla  comaiNs  only  ten  books,  and 
stop*  at  the  period  of  CIiMar's  expedition  to 
Egypt.  Tbe  mnr«if  r  of  Pompey  it  not  avenged 
and  the  crime  of  civil  war  can  only  be  expiated 
by  tiie  blood  of  him  who  dared  to  provoke  it. 
Tbe  death  of  Cs».«ar  was  therefore  the  necessary 
denouement  of  the  drama  which  Lucan  proposed 
to  write.  It  was  continued  by  "niomas  May, 
who,  thongh  an  Englishman  by  birth,  was  fami- 
liar with  the  language  of  tiiican,  and  what  is 
still  better  with  titat  of-Virgil.  His  work,  in 
seven  hooka,  is  like  the  preceding  part,  merely 
a  poetical  history  written  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  model,  but  with  much  more  wisdom 
and  correctness.  On  reading  it,  the  levers  of 
fine  latin  poetry  might  fhncy  themselves  living 
in  the  age  of  Angnstus.  The  iiathor  fam  con- 
fined himself  to  following  tbe  string  ef  event* 
which  crowned  the  victory  eXPkarwuKa  and  the 
usurpation  of  Cissar  notil  his  tragical  end ;  and 
tbe  work  terminates  with  that  new  revolution, 
which  procured  nothing  for  Rome  but  one 
crime  more.  Tlie  supplement  contain*  none  of 
those  ambitions  movements  which  in  Lucan 
appear  like  tbe  design  of  an  Epopea:  no  em- 
phasis, no  declamation,  no  constraint  ;  the  lan- 
guage is  at  pure  as  the  ideas  ;  and  the  warmth 
of  the  sentiment  combined  with  the  pomp  of 
the  description*,  eall*  forth  tlie  real-accent  of 
inspiration  and  the  langaage  of  nature.  We 
are  indebted  Io  M.  Amar  for  having  enriched 
enr  literature  with  a  beautiful  tnuuiation  of 
this  work  which  was  wanting  to  onr  language. 

Thomas  May  dedicated  hia  poem  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Charles  I.  His  intention  was  tu  recal  to 
the  minds  of  hit  conntiymen  the  evils  brought 
about  by  civil  war.  But  the  example  of  the 
Romans  and  the  lesson*  of  the  poet  proved  of 
tio  avail  to  tbe  nation.  M.  Amar  ends  his  pre- 
face with  the  following  reflection :  "  If  it  were 
allowable  to  add  to  simple  philological  ohoerva- 
tions  considerations  of  a  more  elevated  order,  I 
should  say,  withont  the  fear  of  advancing  a 
paradox,  tliat  few  works  appear  to  me  so  well 
calcniated  as  the  Pharsatia  and  Ut  Si^ipkmenl, 
to  inspire  and  fortify  love  for  onet  country, 
attachment  for  her  laws  and  legitimate  govern- 
ment,  and  the  jnstest  horror  of  usurpation,  un- 
der whatever  form  it  may  present  itself,  ttc. 
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portunities  to  display  hit  wit.  SCsson,  who  was 
a  railing  philosopher,  appeared-  to  place  much 
more  value  on  his  epignunt  against  the  Pope 
and  the  Cardinals,  than  tit  Mie  eorreetneas  of 
bis  narrative.  M.  Petit-Radei,  who  was  a  I%y-i 
siciaii,  naturally  felt  interested  io  considering 
the  climate,  the  temperature,  the  predno' 
tions  of  Italy,  and  all  that  ihitiht  relate  to  tbe 
health  of  its  inhabitants.  Finatly,  M.  Mlflin  i* 
an  antiquary;  it  may  tflersHire  1>e  supposed 
that  the  exaniinaiioa  of  iateripli«M,<iM>  itrntitp^ 
tiun  aod  history  of  manaaeM*  have  aiaefly  mt- 
gaged  bit  attention.  Bat  learning  i*  not  at  ^ 
incompatible  with  knowli'dgc  of  the  world ;  au<t 
M.  Millin  has  avoided  the  dullness  of  scientific 
diisertations  by  mingling  along  with  them  all 
that  may  be  interesting  to  tlie  artist,  tbe  statm- 
mau,  the  philosopher,  and  even  the  millioer,  ia 
a  word,  all  classes  of  society. 

Many  persons  have  comphiined  of  the  great 
irambef  of  notes  which  this  author  hat  nrtro- 
dnced  at  the  bottom  of  aH  hn  p«gea,and  which 
it  is  said  might  with  more  propriety  have  bcaa 
inserted  in  tbe  text.  This  criticism  is  by  no 
means  jntt  Tbeae  note*  are  in  seme  meatnra 
joatifieatory  dacancat*,  which  every  seboiar 
will  donblJet*  fed  an  interest  in  coninitii^h 
though  the  generality  of  reader*  would  not  at> 
tach  the  tame  desree  of  importance  to  them; 
they  would,  beiidet,  have  retarded  tbe  progrcia 
of  the  narrative  in  the  most  unpleasant  way  ima- 
ginable. 
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We  have  now  before  us  one  <lt  those  inter- 
esting works  which  being  once  opened  create  a 
wish  to  read  them  to  the  end  without  inter- 
mption;  though  their  bulk  may  at  first  sight 
make  one  Iiesitate  to  undertake  the  penisal. 

Much  ha*  been  written  concerning  Italy,  and 
M.  Millin'*  book  is  *omewhBt  late  ia  making  its 
appearance.  However  as  that  country,  during 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  hat  undergone 
numerons  revolntioos,  in  its  customs  and  man- 
ners as  well  as  in  the  division  of  its  territory, 
much  new  and  intertating  information  may  yet 
be  obtained  respecting  it. 

Besides  every  on*  has  his  own  way  of  seeing 
and  judging  of  things.  Cochin,  for  exaupUi, 
who  was  a  celebrated  artist,  contidered  Italy 
only  in  a  {ricturetqae  point  of  view.  He  Pre- 
sident Oapaty,  who  wa*  a  litniiaut  and  Inge- 
akMit  iirittr,««tiu  mif  «>  te*e  iMgkt  flar  np- 


POEIRY. 

To  tilt  Edittf'^Sir,  I  Iwva  beta  picvtiM  opot  by  tftf 
comyanioDt  to  Mad  joa  nlaut  tlia  fisst  prodttctioiu  of  a 
pen  jr«t  grean  io  joutb,  although  with  Uie  Aope,  cartainty 
net  wilb  tbt  aptetrntia*,  *t  GadiB*  them  inaertod  lb  your 
Oairtta.  I  shall  Boat  prabaUy  aoa  ajaelf  in  your  •  Kate 
to  CorrwpondaoU ;"  wbclbfr  thtl*  or  jrtatwbtia,  I  an. 
Sir,  slnctnly,  ]roar  vtU-viihtr.  Jt^VEltlS. 

SPRINa. 
Wintar  hu  ptuad  away— 4iit  ttorma  allay'd — 

And  Natura  f laddaas  at  hit  dwifblcr't  birtb ; 
She  cORia«,    iweet  Spring,  in  flowery  robes  arTa5*d. 

From  HeaTrn  ahe  cocoea  to  dwalt  onea  aora  oa  £arth: 
Oranily  the  dwells  ia  avary  hill  and  vala. 

Sweetly  ah»  blaoau  ia  aveiy  cytniof  (ewer, 
Gantly  ahe  breathaa  ia  ovary  passing  gale, 

Aad  Itiodiy  weeps  in  every  falling  ftiioa-cr: 
Health  dips  her  wiug  In  each  pellucid  strcaoif 

And  frtshly  has  her  Influence  oVr  the  trees, 
Love  daits  bis  nys  through  rveqr  loUr  beaai, 

And  warbling  welcouaa  float  on  every  breeze  r 
Weleome,  thrice  welcome !  thrills  in  every  tiimtf 

Molodioiu  aehoa  ana««r  fraai  Uie  plain, 
The  Isrk  ascends,  tiic  linnet  swells'lMr  note. 

And  every  beak  Io  Spring  attunes  its  atrain : 

But  ahMiow  traasieat  is  bar  youthful  raign! 

A  fbw  short  Booths  will  scorch  up  evtry  graca 
That  chestrly  detontaa  bar  lovely  mien, 

Aod  MOMBS  ao  twtctly  in  brr  virgin  fcee  i 
The  rota  must  wWitr,  and  tht  grssa  b«  Bsara, 

And  Aatunm't  breMh  will  ting*  with  blown  the  leef ; 
But  niea  will  droop  em  yet  hi<  Spring  bath  flown, 

Scer'il  by  the  mildew  of  untiBiely  grief.         JUVKSIS. 
BIGHT. 
Hew  lovely  is  the  noon  of  Kigbt, 

Whea  nmbe  bangs  her  lamp  on  Ugh, 
And  elMiiaers  with  her  tilvar  iigh^ 

The  wave  that  hatvoa  tfa'  inrerted  sky ! 
When  Slumber  o'er  Iba  ayalid  baBga  her  veil. 
When  SiJaiice  Urea  of  rest  ud  court*  tht  aightingale  I 
She  tings  a  solo  in  the  sir, 

Aad  wakes  an  echo  in  my  breaKt, 
thoo^  Sorrow  holda  a  dwelling  U<ara 

That  tonnd  ran  toll  bar  into  ivtt: 
HsM  lovely  Nigbcl  thy  ayapatbatle  ny 
blalla  on  tlia  toal  of  Ontf  aad  atatiaa  all  ana  nmf. 

}(otc-— Tb*  Verses  of  jXTfZVlS  arc  o(grcu  proane ; 
uA  ws  iMl  btlsfTfttnmf  H»  -totM»«»lnBM^«*- 
tioatr^Zd^ 
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BBSaaaeasmBiaaeaaaESsattiaSBBEs 
THE  DRAMA. 

Kn«G«  TH&ATRE-DON  GIOVANNI. 

Tbc  first  representation  of  Don  Juan  on 
Saturday  last,  was  received  with  rapturous 
applause  from  all  parts  of  a  most  crowded 
house^  and  the  repetition  of  the  same  per- 
formance on  Tuesday,  improved  as  it  was  in 
ratsy  respect*,  gav«  equai>  >f  i>ot  more,  de- 
light to  aa  audience  not  less  numerous. 

As  the  main  incidents  of  this  piece  have 
become  iamtliarto  the  majority  of  our  rea- 
ders, through  thepantomimie  representation 
of  (he  same  subject  on  every  Eoj^isb  stage, 
we  shall  only  draw  the  outline  oftbe  plot  on 
which  the  Opera  is  founded. 

Don  Juan,  a  Spanish  Grandee  of  the  most 
dissolute  manners,  after  a  career  of  liberu- 
nism  and  seduction,  the  victims  of  w^ich 
amount  to  an  almost  countless  number,  re- 
duns  to  his  estate,  contiguous  to  the  sesi- 
dence  of  Don  Pedro,  an  elderly  Gentleman 
of  Tsnk,  and  Commander  of  a  Military 
Onler.  Favored  by  night  and  disguise,  be 
enters  the  house  of  Don  Pedro,  and  attempts 
to  violate  his  only  daughter  OonnaAuna, 
wb«  is  betrothed  to  Don  Ottavio.  Her 
shrieks  make  him  desist  and  fly,  she  jursuea 
the  disguised  and  unknown  libertine  into  the 
street,  and  whilA  he  is  endeavouring  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  her  hold,  Don  Pedro 
arrives  and  challenges  Don  Juan.  Tbey 
lielit^  Don  Pedro  is  killed  on  the  spol^  but 
the  name  of  the  murderer  remains  a  mys- 
tery. At  this  time  Donna  Elvira,  a  lady  of 
Burgos,  one  of  the  many  victims  of  Don 
Juan's  licentious  passion,  arrives  in  search 
of  her  seducer.  Her  tale  impresses  Donna 
Anna  and  Ottavio  with  the  first  suspicion  of 
Don  Juan's  guilt,  which  is  strengthened  by 
his.attetnpt  upon  Zerlina,  a  peasant  girl,  the 
.  bride  of  MaseJto,  both  of  whom,  together 
with  a  numerous  party,  he. invites  to  an  en- 
tertainment given  with  the  sinister  intent  to 
carryhis  designs  upOnZerlina  into  execution. 
The  failure  of  bis  attempt  and  the  entertain- 
ment at  which  all  the  dramatis  personie  at- 
tend, concludes  tlie  first  act. — ^Tbe  second 
act  exhibits  the  artful  contrivances  of  Don 
Juan  to  rid  himself  of  the  importunate  pur- 
suit of  the  love-sick  Elvira,  and  to  elude  the 
vengeance  of  Masetto ;  after  wfaich  he  and 
bis  man  Leporello  meet  accidentally  in  a 
church-yard.  While  entertaining  his  ser- 
vant with  his  love  affairs,  under  bursts  of 
immoderate  laughter,  a  voice  is  heard  ex- 
claiming :  "  2'Ay  mirth  »iU  eease  before  the 
tiaien  of  J)a^. "^-This  voice  he  finds,  to  Lii 
astonishment,  proceed  from  the  marble 
equestrian  statue  erected  over  the  tomb  of 
Don  Pedro.  Don  Juan,  however,  is  not  of 
a  mettle  to  be  frightened  by  a  man  of  stone, 
on  the  contrary,  he  has  the  audacity  to  com- 
mand lieporello  to  invite  the  statue  to  sup- 
per, and  finding  Leporellotoo  great  a  coward 
to  deliver  the  invitation,  he  himself  asks  the 
statue  whether  it  will  favor  him  with  its 
company.  It  nods  its  head  and  answers 
yei-.—safoer  time  jLimes,  .and  Don  Juan,, 
who  tbinlM  iw  «im«  about  tha  invitation, 
jUtS  mO»  «MeUent  nppetita,  until  be  is  in- 
terrupted Jiy  Etvind,  vrbo  comes  with  an  iHr 
lent  to  redai«  bi^  framisit  wicked  connes. 
Mar  aeficitatme  bcingstwated  ^rith'^iiioB, 


she  withdraws,  and  on  opening  the  door,  she 
beholds  the  spectre,  which,  true  to  its  en- 
g^ement,  enters  the  apartment.  Don  Juan 
receives  his  guest  like  a  gentleman,  asks  him 
to  sit  down  to  table,  but  is  answered  by  an 
invitation  to  gp  and  sup  with  the  ghost, 
which  be  boldly  assenU  to.  On  giving, 
however,  bis  hand  as  a  pledge  of  bis  pro- 
mise, his  whole  frame  is  seiiea  with  a  sud- 
den chill,  the  spectre  urges  him  to  repen- 
tance, he  scornfully  disdains  the  admonition, 
the  shade  of  Don  Pedro  vanishes.  Demons 
arise,  and  the  reckless  profligate  is  burled 
into  an  abyss  of  fire  1  

An  impartial  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, how  for  the  managers,  performers  and 
the  orchestra  have  done  justice  to  this  opera, 
will  form  the  subject  of  this  article. 

The  mere  production  oftbe  Drama  on  the 
London  boards  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 
the  taste  and  good  sense  of  those  with  whom 
the  determination  originated,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  representing  It,  bespeaks  of  iuelf  an 
assemblage  of  musical  and  bistrkmic  talents, 
the  concentration  of  which  does  honour  to 
the  direction  of  the  establishment.  The 
parts  were  cast  as  follows : 


Don  Juan 
Donna  Anna 
Don  Ottavio 
Don  Pedro 
Donna  Elvira 
Leporello  . 
Zerlina  .  . 
Masetto 


Sigr.  Ambrogetti 
V&d.  Camporese 
Sigr.  Crivelli 
Sigr.  Anjnrisani 
Signora  Hughes 
Sigr.  Naldi 
Mad.  Fodor 
Sigr.  Angrisani 


With  the  allotment  of  two  characters  to 
Signer  Angrisani,  however  inconvenient  and 
destructive  of  scenic  illusion,  we  will  notfin.d 
fault;  his  efforts  in  both  render  it  question- 
able, whether  the  strength  of  the  company 
admitted  of  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement. 
But  in  the  distribution  of  tbe  female  charac- 
ters we  found  ourselves  much  disappointed  : 
the  two  principal  parts  of  Donna  Anna  and 
Elvira  ought  to  have  been  shared  between 
Mesdames  Camporese  and  Fodor,  and  Zerlina 
given  to  either  Signora  Pasta  or  Mori.  We 
can  guess  at  the  difficulty  which  etoed  in  the 
way  of  this  distribution ;  Donna  Elvira  is  no 
better  than  she  should  be,  and  at  more  than 
one  Theatre  on  the  continent,  histrionic 
moral  feeling  has  baffled  the  manager's  wish 
in  tbe  allotment  of  this  character.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  performance  of  Elvira  by  Miss 
Hughes  formea  some  drawback  to  the  un- 
qu^^  success  of  this  Opera;  not  so  much 
in  a  musical  point  of  view,  as  in  regard  to  the 
aetine  of  the  part,  which,  in  her  nands,  in- 
steadof  exciting  feelings  of  interest  and  sym- 
pathy, frequently  produced  effi!cts_  on  the 
audience  very  opposite  to  the  sensations  She 
laboured  hard  to  convey. 

The  scenery  and  dresses,  in  short  all  the 
materiel  of  the  exhibition,  deserved  the  reite- 
rated applause  which  it  received  in  the  course 
of  the  evening.  Most  of  the  scenes  were  new, 
well  conceived  and  executed.  Of  these  we 
particularly  noticed  the  opening-scene  which 
represented  a  puUic  square  with  fine  masses 
of  architecture,  the  banqueting  saloon  in 
the  two  finulet,  with  all  its  appurtenances 
and  properties,  and  above  all  the  cemetery, 
with  the  equestrian  8l;»tue,  in  w|iieh  the 
effect  of  the  moodi^t  on  the  diatuit  coun- 


try and  on  tbe  statue  was  admirably  con- 
trived. The  inscription  on  the  pedestal 
might,  we  think,  become  transparent  when 
Leporello  begins  to  read  it.  It  is  illegible  to 
the  house. 

In  commenting  upon  the  merits  of  the 
performers,  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  tbey  bad  to  discharge. 
The  Opera  of  Don  Juan,  more  than  any 
other  vocal  drama,  abounds  in  such  scientine 
and  profound  harmonies,  and  the  parts  dove- 
tail into  each  other  with  such  peculiar  nicety 
as  to  time,  tliat  none  but  accomplished  mu- 
sicians are  equal  tn  its  execution.  The  suie 
of  tbe  composition  too  differs  eonsideraMy 
fnim  the  style  of  the  Italian  School,  to  wfaick 
most  of  the  present  company  at  the  King's 
Theatre  have  either  been  taught  or  accusp- 
tomed  to  sing.  Mozart,  in  his  scores,  fre- 
quently treats  his  singers  as  instruments,  as 
if  tbey  formed  part  oftbe  orchestra ;  hence 
they  nave  often  to  contend  eidter  against 
passages  and  intervals  of  great  difficulty,  _  or 
■gainst  the  overpowering  efiect  of  the  wind 
instruments,  and  to  force  the  voice  into 
altitudes  either  unusual,  or  at  all  eventt  ren- 
deied  laborious  by  4be  peculiarity  of  tbe 
mdody.  It  is  on  that  account,  that  Monrf  s 
Opens  have  frequently  foiled  with  good 
Italian  companies,  a  managerof  one  of  whioh 
in  a  German  capital,  on  entering  bis  iheatrt- 
cal  libwy,  pointed  to  one  oftbe  shelves 
that  bore  Mozart's  name,  and  exclaiimd 
with  a  deep  si^ :  j*tt*to  i  la  mia  rsvias,  tnis 
one  is  my  ruin.— Thanks  to  the  skill  and 
exertions  of  bis  establishment,  the  manager 
of  the  King's  Tiieatre  is  not  likely  to  have 
cause  to  join  in  this  ^aeulation  of  despair. 
We  observed  in  last  Saturday's  perfomMnee 
a  few  diabt  end  transient  irrcgularitiee,  leas  . 
than  might  be  expected  on  a  fintrepresenttr 
tion,  but  not  one  fault  of  sufficient  mo- 
ment to  give  real  offence;  and  the  repetir 
tion  on  Tuesday  exhibited  already  several 
improvements. 

Atbong  the  Dramatis  Penonte,  Signer 
Ambrogetti,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  elaime 
first  our  attention.  He  acted  the  part  of 
Don  Juan  admirably;  his  every  motion  and 
expression  were  those  oftbe  g^,  abandoned, 
irreclaimable  sensualist;  and  the  musical 
execution  of  his  part  was  equally  excellent 
and  unrivalled  throughout.  His  fine  fu8- 
bodied  voice,  joined  to  the  most  distinet 
articulation  and  to  consummate  harmonic 
abilities,  gave  effect  to  every  piece  he  had 
assigned  to  him  singly,  or  in  which  he  bore 
a  share.  The  elegant  Duettino,  "  Li  ei 
daren/  U  mano,"  he  acted  with  an  amorous 
warmth  of  the  highest  colouring,  yet  withjir 
just  bounds  of  propriety.  This,  joined  to 
the  truth  with  which  his  parmer,  Madame 
Fodor,  depicted  the  conflict  between  du»r  to" 
ber  lover  and  ambitious  coquetry,  rendered 
this  duet  a  rich  dramatic  treat  to  the  audi- 
ence, who  called  for  Its  repetition.  In  the 
jovial  and  animated  ur,  KncA^  ial  tino,  Mr. 
Ambrogetti  equally  earned  an  encore.  la 
the  Tersetto  before  the  balcony,  he  »»* 
free  scope  to  his  great  comic  talent,  ana  |*I8 
action  (Uteially  secoarf  Aanrf)  with  tbe  aija  of 
Leporelk),  drew  reiterated  bursts  of '•"gP'f^ 
He  also  did  full  justice  to  «fc«  *f!2ft.i?3 
eitni  *Ua  Jumtrc,  ehanBi»«»y  aecw-WK** 
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by  the  VioUno  obUigalB  of  Mr.  Wekhsel,  but 
here  (and  here  <lune)  the  accompaniment  of 
the  orchestra,  chieR;  Dinicalo,  was  scarcely 
audible,  add  hence  tne  song  appeared  to  us 
rather  ineffective. 

'  The  pathetic  wad  deeply  affecting  character 
of  Donna  Anna  was  adoiirahly  delineated  bv 
Mad.  Oamporese,  and  she  sang  its  difficult 
fctrwns  with  a  rare  combination  of  science, 
cbane  feeling  and  dignity.  As  our  space 
limits  quotation,  wc  shall  confine  ourselves 
t*  two  Scenes  in  viliich  she  surpassed  all  her 
former  efforts  on  these  boards.  These  were 
th« -sublime  Recitativn,  Ma^ml  mai  ^cffrt 
spaKBToio  fu»at9,  when  she  beholds  '  the 
mm^ered  corpse  of  her  father,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding Duet,  Fuggi,  crvdelt,  Jnggi .'  with 
her  lover  Ottavio,  in  which  she  exacts  bis 
solema  pledge  to  avenge  the  bloody  deed. 
It  was  here  we  sawy  for  the  first  time,  tears 
in  the  pit  of  the  King's  Theatre. — The  same 
deop  emotion  was  excited  by  the  Recitative, 
Eri  gia  alquento  aveantata  la  tiotte,  which 
describes  the  libertine's  atrocious  attempt 
nf  OB  Donna  Anna's  honor.  -  Here,  and  in 
the  ensuing  Aria,  Or  lai  chi  Fonore,  Mad. 
C.  was  truly  great.  Such  music,  thus  exe- 
cuted, is,  surely,  the  highest  intellectual 
enjoyment  withm  the  reach  of  mortals :  we 
bttwed  in  silent  admiration  before  the  divine 
genws  of  the  German  Bard  ! 

Madame  Fodor,  in  the  subordinate  part  of 
Zefliaa,  which  she  condescended  to  take, 
was  every  thing  the  character  required,  al- 
ternately innocint,  arch,  and  flirting.  The 
fiew  small  but  delicious  airs  ofZerlina  she 
acted '  inimitably,  and  sang  with  exquisite 
taste  and  neatness  :  soch  as  X^  ci  aortal, 
Batti,  bttti,  (most  sweetly  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Liniey's  violoncello,)  and  especially  the 
charming  little  song  Vtdrai  carina,  all  which 
she  sang  twice.  In  the  Finales  and  the 
Sestett,  her  exertions  and  abilities  were  also 
eminently  conspicuous. 

Siguor  Crivelli,  besides  his  valuable  sup- 
port to  the  concerted  pieces,  appeared  to  the 
greatest  advantage  in  the  above-mentioned 
Duet  with  Mad.  Camporese,  in  which  he 
sung  beautifully,  his  fine  manly  voice  being 
enhanced  by  great  musical  talent,  and,  here 
by  impressive  action.  With  every  diffi- 
dence, however,  in  the  correctness  of  our 
opinion,  we  ahall  venture  a  few  hints  on  this 
genUeiuaii's  performance.  Mr.  C.  seemed 
to  us  to  indulge  too  much  in  the  interpola^ 
tion  of  embenishmenls.  The  few  bravui»- 
bars  in  the  score  of  the  air  It  mio  taoro, 
(fortunately  the  almost  only  ones  in  this 
Opera,)  might  have  s.itisfied  his  desire  in 
■that  respect.  The  rest  of  the  Opera  of  Don 
Juan,  like  the  works  of  the  Phidian  age,  is 
distinguished  by  chaste  simplicity,  which 
ought  not,  must  not,  be  fritured  away  in 
ttnselly  ornament;.  The  Apollo  Belvidere 
Jnightas  well  be  clad  in  a  cloak  of  Brussels 
lacc.  Th«!se  pseudo-iraptoveutents,  besides. 
Lad  more  than  once  the  effect  of  absolutely 
encrincbwg  on  the  msa«ure,  apd  oblrging 
the^Tf.ha^lra  to  slacken  time.  Another  ob- 
aervatiop  which  struck  us  forcibi^  was,  that 
Mu  C*  aaion>  altbot^gh  at  limes  impressive 
aud  dignified,  sunic  occasionally  into  (he 
icyerse,  -and  when  addressed  hy  others,  he 
•ppeared,  above  all,  inanimate.    Tfaiswas 
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particularly  the  case  during  Mad.  Csmpo- 
rese's  beautiful  Aria,  ^on  mi  dir,  Mf  idol 
mio,  in  the  second  Act,  where  he  actually 
seemed  asleep.  These  remarks,  we  trust; 
will  not  he  thought  invidious;  we  should 
have  abstained  from  them,  had  we  not  been 
convinced,  that  it  is  in  Mr.  CVs  power  to 
avoid  the  ob^iections  which  caused  them. 

Mr.  Naldi's  efforts  in  this  opera  are  enti- 
tled to  our  commendation.  He  did  not 
spare  his  comic  powers,  which  infusrd  life 
and  spirit  into  alt  his  scenes.  In  the  scene 
where  be  pt-rsonates  his  master  before  El- 
vira, although  not  sufficiently  assisted  by  the 
latter,  he  was  extremely  diverting,  as  also  in 
the  Duet  addressed  to  the  Equestrian  Monu- 
ment, O  ttatita  g,tntiVusima :  in  the  latter,  in- 
deed, considering  the  moment,  both  he  and 
Mr.  Ambrogetti  seemed  to  us  a  little  too  lu- 
dicrous. Ine  fine  air,  Mudamina,  Mr.  N. 
gave  with  infinite  humor,  but  the  allegro  in 
too  slow  a  tempo.  lu  this  song,  his  Catatogo, 
which  he  himself  styles  un  tion  picciol  libra, 
is  too  diminutive.  In  the  concerted  pieces 
he  was,  upon  the  whole,  efficient;  but  at 
times  he  took  liberties  with  Mozart  which 
prevented  his  falling  in  at  the  prescribed 
moment;  and  on  other  occasions  he,  from 
mere  nonchalance  and  whim,  dra^eed  in  his 
time.  Leporello's  bass  being  of^ne  utmost 
importance,  and  freq^uently  expressed  in  qua- 
vers of  rapid  succession,  distinct  articulation 
and  intonation  are  absolutely  required,  and 
in  this  point  Mr.  N.  has  it  in  his  power  to 
enhance  the  value  of  his  performance.  Af- 
ter the  entrance  of  the  Spectre^  there  ought 
to  be  no  further  comic  tricks  un  bis  part, 
such  as  running  to  and  fro,  kicking  down 
chairs,  &c.  The  situation  of  his  master  and 
himself,  at  that  moment,  is  no  joke. 

Mr.  Angrisani,  in  this  plajr,  has  greatly 
raised  himself  in  our  estimation.  Tn  the 
first  place,  we  roust  do  justice  to  his  abilities 
as  a  musician,  and  next,  to  the  truth  and  cor- 
rectness with  which  he  employs  these,  and 
his  fine  bass  voice,  to  give  us  Muzart  una- 
dulterated. His  performance  of  the  charac- 
terof  Masetto  isunexceptionable,and  evinces 
a  dry  comic  humor,  which  pleased  us  the 
marc  as  we  had  not  expected  it  from  that 
gentleman.  As  Ghost,  he  sings  the  difS- 
cult  music  faithfully  and  with  precision,  but 
he  fails  in  giving  it  the  required  solemnity 
and  awfuln^ss:  his  minims  are  brought  out 
in  starts,  as  it  were ;  they  should  be  drawn 
into  long  moaning  sounds,  with  the  greater 
emphasis,  as  the  exercise  of  gesticulation 
must  be  limited  with  the  phantom. 

Miss  Hughes',  as  Elvira: — we  have  already 
expressed  the  regret  we  felt  io  not  seeing 
Madame  Fodor  in  this  character.  Miss 
Hughes,  as  far  as  acting  goes,  is  unequal  to 
it;  out  her  vocal  exfrtions  are  satistactory, 
and  would  be  still  more  so,  if  she  would  en- 
deavour to  utter  her  notes  in  a  connected 
Bow;  not  break  them  by  a  frequent  motion 
of  the  ii)outb  with  drawn-in  lips.  Her  voice 
is  good,  her  musical  talents  are  obvious,  and 
she  has  not  spared  study  to  render  herself 
p<erfect  in  this  difficult  part.  In  the  quartett 
in  the  first  act,  and  the  teczett  in  the  second, 
her  correct  execution  gained  deserved  appro- 
bation. 

We  shall  conclude  this  artiple  by  adding 


a  few  miscellaneous  abservationi  on  the  re- 
presentation at  the  King's  Theatre ;  their 
number,  we  are  hnpy  to' say,  has  been  cur- 
tailed by  the  second  performance.  The  first 
appearance  of  Don  Pedro  is  not  in  proper 
costume.  Don  Juan's  iutrusiun  was  not  so 
much  in  the  dead  of  the  night  as  to  warrant 
an  exhibition  of  a  nightcap  with  a  red  binder. 
An  old  man  with  a  nigntcap  always  lo<^ 
comical  on  the  stage.  We  have  seen  Don 
Pedro  abroad,  rushing  out  propeily  dressed. 
In  the  sublime  dying  tersett  (in  which,  by 
the  way,  all  parties  are  not  yet  quite  perfecQ 
Don  Pedro,  instead  of  reeling,  might  sup- 
port himself  by  leaning  against  a  wall. — 
Don  Ottavio,  from  the  moment  his  bride  is 
in  black,  should  be  in  mourning  tOQ. — In 
the  finale  of  the  first  act,  some  confusion  is 
observable  when  Don  Juan  drags  Zerilna 
sway;  we  hear  a  scream  and  a  decided 
change  of  musical  sounds,  without  guessing 
the  cause ;  this  attempt  of  the  seducer 
should  be  told  in  a  very  coohpicuuus  and 
predominant  manner.  The  diviae  tersett 
Protegga  il  ju$le  delo  has,  hitherto,  fallen 
short  of  its  proper  effect.  The  notes  of  the 
singers  do  not  yet  float,  as  they  ought,  in 
exquisite  well-measured  sweetness,  correct- 
ness and  purity  of  tune;  and  their  only  sup- 
port, the  wind  instruments,  have  been  out  of 
tune  at  both  representations, — ^The  finale  of 
the  second  act  ought  to  begin  in  a  more  lively 
tempo,  aud  the  orchestra,  especially  the  wind 
instruments,  in  their  accompaniments  to  the 
bpectral scenes,  must  avoid  being  too  loud:  a 
tremulant  lowered  harmonic  support  is  best 
calculated  to  inspire  awful  sensations.  In 
this  finale,  too,  the  screams  of  Donna  El- 
vira are  not  readiljr  accounted  for  withoiita 
book.  We  are  inclined  to  think  a  more  stri- 
king and  effiKTtive  scenic  arrangement  might 
have  been  adopted,  according  to  which  the 
appearance  of  the  ghost  would  have  taken 
place  by  the  middle  and  grand  entrance  of 
the  saloon,  the  supper  tabic  being  placed  on 
one  side  and  the  side  board  or  musicians  on 
the  other.  Thus  Elvira's  opening  the  middle 
door  might  have  awfully  exhibited  to  the  au- 
dience, fur  an  instant,  the  spectre  standing 
outside,  without  being  yet  perceived  by  Duo 
Juan.  Every  little  attention  to  matters  of 
this  sort  is  the  more  to  be  resorted  to  when 
the  performance  takes  place  in  a  foreign 
laneuase. 

Tne  book  of  this  Opera,  published  at  tlie 
King's  Theatre,  contains  some  interesting 
historical  notices,  and  the  English  Trans- 
lation is  superior  to  the  versions  of  the  Ita- 
lian texts  that  have  hitherto  been  presented 
to  the  public ;  in  point  of  st^^'Ie,  however,  as 
well  as  of  correctness,  there  is  still  room  for 
further  improvement.  As  an  instance,  out 
of  many,  we  will  only  quote  a  passage  from 
the  first  scene : 

Genii,  servi.'  traditore!  Come,  /uria  di$' 
perata  ti  tapro  ptr$egitUar. 

Help,  help,  robbers!  your  disguise  shall 
not  save  you  from  detection  and  punish- 
ment!         '^ 

COVJENT  OARDfiN.  ^ 
'  Since  oar  last  notice  of  Mr.  Booth,  he  pei<- 
fbnried  the  part  of  Sir  Edward  Bfortitwr,  at 
Caveat .  Oanisn  Theatre,  in.  the  tevivsd  play 
oftbe  Inm  OhMt,  «iih  Km  ivratattm  ti* 
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fall  tho«gb  aotis  -  CMinleii  faooM.  In  the  finrt 
interview  in  tbe  Kbrary,  after  Witford's  woriU— 
"  aven  to  murder," — and  after  luviog  rorprued 
htm  looking  into  tlie  Iron  Cheit ;  his  diiplay  of 
internal  conflict,  remorse,  wonnded  pride,  ap- 
prehended diigrace,  and  )U>Mr  at  discovered 
guilt,  was  very  impreiiire.  These  feelings,  in 
a  mitigated  degree,  tinged  his  interview  with 
his  )>rotber:  bnt  farolce  forth  again  with  no- 
governable  pasaion  when  reveaKng  the  mnrder 
t»  Wslford  in' the  library.  In  tbe  last  act  his 
effort  to  assume  a  calm  con6deace,  when  cbarg- 
io-  Wilfbrd  with  robbery,  and  the  chaogeful 
emotion,  with  which  he  proceeded  until  the  dis- 
covery of  the  paper  and  knife,  stained  with 
blood,  flashed  hu  guilt  and  detection  opon  him, 
were, jadicionsly  marked.  His  last  Durst  of 
confusion,  frenzy  and  despair  was  not  inferior 
toany  of  bis  pcrformancos.  He  wasmurhap- 
plslndiiid;  and  on  the  whole,  bis  gesticulation 
wa*  more  restrained,  and  his  action  more  just 
than  we  have  lecn  it.  But  this  gentleman,  at 
tventy-one,  has  much  to  learn ;  and  we  would 
again  advise  him  to  tmst  less  to  single  sen- 
tences or  speeches  tinn  to  whole  scenes :  iind 
Icaa  to  parts  than  to  the  entire  of  a  character. 
We  advert,  here,  to  tliose  middle  sliades  and 
delicate  gradations  of  expression  which,  with- 
out violence  of  gesture  or  action,  nnite  tbe  level 
dialogue  with  the  stormy  vehemeBce  of  passion ; 
and  set  Uie  stamp  of  identity  and  nature  npon 
tbe  representation.  Witbout  these  fine  move- 
ments ;  the  level  dialogue  becomes  a  cold  re- 
citation and  the  stronger  energies  of  voice  and 
action,  harsh  and  extravagant.  Abbot  per- 
formed Wilftrd  with  much  spirit.  Fawcet't 
Wioterlon  had  merit,  bnt  wanted  the  comic 
vein  of  Mundtn'M.  I^stoh's  buinonr  in  Samson 
iexcited  much  laughter,  and  the  snilen  ferocity 
of  Emery  in  Or$ait,  was  given  in  tbe  roughest 
style  of  savage  nature. 

On  Tuesday  last  a  new  historical  play,  called 
tim  Conqnest  of  Terante  or  St.  Clara's  Eve,  was 
pcrfonoed  at  the  same  Theatre.  The  first  scene 
opens  with  a  view  of  a  Moorish  body  of  troops 
00  tbe  shore  of  Taranto,  nnder  Abin  Hamel, 
{Yuung)  an  African  Admiral,  who  has  landed, 
to  attack  tbe  town.  He  i*  impelled  by  the 
double  motive  of  hostility  to  tbe  Christians  and 
(u  revenge  the  death  of  liis  wife,  Azonda,  a 
Spanish  captive,  who  bad  perished,  in  one  of 
bis  skirmishes  with  the  governor,  Alonx»  de 
ConMa,  some  twenty  years  before.  In  the 
second  scene,  Oraaia  (Miss  S.  Booth)  the  go> 
vemor's  daughter,  makes  a  religious  offering  at 
a  shrine  of  tlie  Virgin ;  and  Valentin,  a  young  Ta- 
famine  nobleman,  in  love  with  her,  overhears 
her  praying  for  tbe  safely  of  one,  whom  he  sup- 
poses to  be  a  favored  rival.  He  makes  love  to 
tier  and  is  refused.  She  goes  out.  Tbe  Moors 
ienter  and  seize  bim.  At  Aben  Hamet's  com- 
mand, he  bears  a  summons  of  surrender,  to 
Alonzo  de  Corduba  {Sgertm),  He  meet* 
there  Rbtatdo  (Booth)  his  suspected  rival, 
a  young  man  brought  up  by  the  gove^or  and 
supposed  to  be  a  destitute  orplian,  of  poor  and 
unknown  parentage.  '  Valentio  meeting  a  re- 
fusal of  OrMf^s  hand  from  lier  father,  deter- 
mines to  betray  Taranto  to  the  Moors  on  the 
desperate  hope  of  obtaining  his  mistress.  Being 
sent  back  with  a  defiance  to  Abn  Hamet,  he 
proposes  to  admit  the  Modr*  into  the  town,  by 
a  postern  gate  in  a  spbterraneons  passage :  the 
firiiig  of  two  gnns  fromUbe  platform  to  be  the 
signal  and  the  price  of  Ua-trnffion,  my  object 
which  he  might  choosie  to  select  from  the  ge- 
neiil  plunder.  He  afterwards,  nnder  the  pre- 
text of  afibrdiiqrRiBBMo  an  opportunity  of  sig- 
aaliciag  bio  vakmr,  coatrivca  to  mak«  Hiiit  iu» 
fuspeetiog  yoiKi|  mR  opentbe  pnttra  faU,  at 


the  appointed  hour.  The  Moors  rush  in  and  after 
a  brave  defence  (Booth  might  have  displayed  a 
more  desperate  energy  here)  Rinaldo  is  taken 
prisoner,  but  in  admiration  of  his  valour  Aben 
Hamet  himself  takes  off  bis  chains  and  restores 
his  sword.  With  a  preposterous  inconsistency, 
the  governor,  a  renowned  veteran,  instead  of 
preparing  to  resist  the  attack  of  a  vigilant  and 
inveterate  enemy,  gives  a  grand  eutertainmrnt 
in  his  palace.  Just  as  the  ladies  are  commenc- 
ing a  dance,  tbe  Mobrs  break  in  and  amidst  the 
discharges  of  fire  arms,  Alonzo  de  Corduba  is 
taken  prisoner.  The  conqnest  of  Taranto 
completed  ;  Aben  Hamet  gives  BinaUlo  his  li- 
ber^ and  bis  signet  for  safe  conduct,  with  leave 
to  take  with  bim  any  one  person  whom  be  liked. 
Iliese  marks  of  favor  aod  tbe  fact  that  tlie 
Moors  bad  found  admittance  by  the  postern 
gate,  fasten  a  charge  of  having  betrayed  bis 
country  upon  Rinaldo.  This  produces  the  best 
scene  in  the  play,  between  bim  and  Vatmlio : 
in  which  tbe  former  unsuspectingly  complains 
to  the  latter  of  Ihe  horrid  stigma  unjustly  cast 
upon  him,  of  having  basely  betrayed  his  conn- 
try.  Tbe  governor  is  afterwards  saved  ivom  exe- 
cution, 1^  tbe  tears  and  prayers  of  bis  daughter 
Orania,  aod  the  exertions  of  Rinaldo.  Aben 
Hamtl  discovers  that  his  wife  Azonda  vat  sister 
to  Alonzo  de  Corduba  ;  that  before  her  death 
she  had  been  delivered  of  a  son,  and  that  Ki- 
naldo  is  his  son.  The  innocence  of  tbe  latter  is 
made  to  appear.  Valentio  stabs  himself  on  bis 
treason  being  made  known,  and  a  peace  is  ce- 
mented by  the  marriage  of  Rinaldo  and  Orania. 
A  second  love  affiiir  is  carried  on  between  IH- 
dart,  {liiaiuet')  a  companion  of  Rinaldo,  and  a 
young  female  (Afiu  Strphent)  a  companion  of 
Orania.  Tbe  overture  and  mosii:  are  composed 
or  rather  selected  by  Kelly.  Tbe  former  does 
credit  to  him,  and  some  of  the  songs  are  ex- 
cellent. Miss  Stephens's  pore  taste  and  exquisite 
melody  enchanted  the  audience,  and  she  was 
twice  encored.  Sinclair  sung  in  his  best  style. 
Tbe  acton  made  a  great  exertion.  Ytung, 
Maeready  and  Baolh  were  deservedly  applauded. 
But  tlie  piece  possesses  little  interest.  The 
main  incidents  are  borrowed  from  a  novel  after 
having  lost  their  novelty  at  the  Surrey  Theatre. 
Tlie  materials  are  put  together  in  a  slovenly 
manner,  as  it  the  author  depended  more  upon 
tbe  carpenter  and  scene-  pai  nter,  than  upon  him- 
self. There  are  some  good  thoughts  and  happy 
expressions ;  but  more  spectacle  than  character 
or  sentiment ;  and  tbe  eye  is  manifestly  courted, 
while  the  mind  is  starved.  It  was  however  re- 
ceived with  considerable  approbation  and  a  very 
few  hisses:  and  was  announced  for  repetition 
with  the  general  consent. 

DaURY  LANE. 

On  Monday  evening  last,  the  tragedy  of 
Remorte  was  performed  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Rue.  The  house  was  well  filled.  Mr.  Rae, 
in  the  part  of  Ordonio,  Mr.  Wallack  in  Don 
Alvar,  Mr.  Beiigough  in  the  Marquis  of  Val- 
dez,  and  the  other  actors,  in  their  several 
characters,  spared  no  pains  to  render  theoi 
effective.  Mrt.  Bartley  in  Alhadra,  and 
Miit  SomerviUe  in  Dqnna  Teresa,  were  as 
strenuous.  But  this  strange  and  meagre 
mixture  of  lifeless  insipidity  and  turgid  rant, 
most  successfully  resisted  their  efibrts. 

On  7%ur$da]f  iiiglit,  a  new  musical  Drama, 
in  three  acts,  called  "  ElpAi  Bty,  or  the 
AraU  Faith"  was  performed  at  this  theatre. 
Th«  main  incident,  founded  on  the  strict  faith 
of  the  Arabs  in  the  performance  of  their 
word,  is  borrowed  from  a  well  known  story. 


Osinyn>.(Mr.  HornyaTucldshCUfr,  io.the 
absence  of  Elphi  Bey,  (Waltack)  a  Mameluke 
Chief,  the  supposeid  sovereign  of.  Egjrpt, 
usurps  the  suvereignty,  makes  Zi.inaba,CSiii» 
Bo)'ce)«ifeofEIpni, prisoner;  and  sendsout 
armed  parties  in  all  airections  to  put  him  ttt 
death  on  landing.  Hr  is  joined  by  CheSd,- • 
(Rue)'  an  Arab,  the  Skeik  of  a  poweiAil 
tribe,  who  burns  for.  revenge  uponEipbi 
Bey,  for  having  slain  his  wife,  Bmioa's  (Bus. 
Bartley)  father  in  battle.  Their  united  troops 
march  to  intercept  Elphi.  His  wifcZeinaba, 
hears  of  his  being  about  to  land,  and  of  his 
imminent  danger,  from  her  faithful  servar.t 
Ilyder,  (Harley)  and  flies  in  a  male  attirt, 
with  the  latter,  to  save  her  busluod.  After 
be  had  rescueid  an  Arab  -youth  Cms  so«>e 
predatory  Tuilts,  she  meets  Elphi, -without 
discoverioe  who  she  is  to  him ;  warns  hint 
of  his  peril,  and  as  a  young  man,  assists  him 
to  fly.  He  is  pursued,  and  takes  shelter  in 
the  tent  of  Emitia,  who  pramUet  him  protec- 
tion; and  although  she  recollects  him  to  l>e 
tlie  Chief,  who  slew  her  fether,  provides  htm 
a  fleet  horse  and  a  gnidr,  and  sends  hia  off 
in  safety.  But  before  he  had  quitted  her  tent, 
her  son  Agtab,  (Miss  E.  Scott)  enters ; 
proves  to  be  the  youth  saved  by  El- 
phi, and  his  mother  discovers  that'  her 
nated  enemy  was  the  preserver  of  faer 
boy.  Elphi  escapes  to  bis  Mameluke  troops, 
and  in  the  absence  of  Osmjm  who  is  in  pur- 
suit of  bim,  recovers  his  throne.  Uis  wife 
then  discovers  herself  to  bim.  Osmyo,  on 
learning  that  Emina  had  effected  the  escape 
of  Elphi,  treacherously  seizes  her  husband 
Chedid;  but  liberates  him  on  receiving  his 
son  Ageab,  as  a  hostage  for'the  payment  of 
500  purses  by  the  next  morhing,or  io  default 
of  payment  to  forfeit  his  sou's  head.  Ctie- 
did  despairs  of  raising  tb«  money,  but  Emitia 
flies  on  horseback  to  Elphi;  prccures  tbe 
sum  and  his  promise  of  protection.  She  re- 
turns ;  Chedid  pavs  the  500  purses  and  her 
son  is  liberated,  but  he  himself  is  again 
treacherously  seized,  and  about  tti  be  put  to 
death,  when  Elphi  and*  his  troops  rush'in. 
Osmyn  is  taken,  and  doomed  to  confinement 
for  life;  and  the  piece  ends  huppily.  There 
is  an  under  love  affair  between  Hyder  and 
Sewda,  (Mrs.  Bland)  the  daughter  of  Haiisan 
(Gattic)  an  old  Arab,  whirh  helps  to  enliven 
tlye  piece.  Tliere  is  much  splendour  in  the 
dresses,  and  some  grandeur  in  thi  sccfMS, 
but  their  colouring  is  too  bricky  aad  theit 
execution  heavy.  The  spectacle  is  superior 
to  the  sentiment.  The  bustle  and  quick 
changes  are  too  much  in  the  style  of  the 
Westminster  Amphitheatre.  The'  dangers 
and  distresses  excite  little  interest.  The 
songs  are  merely  vehicles  for  the  music  and 
the  words  of  many  are  at  variance  with  th« 
airs.  Tbe  overture  and  concerted  pieces  are 
selected  by  Mr.  Axtweod  from  Aiosar{,'a«d 
the  new  music  is  composed  by  Messn.  Att- 
tsood,  Horn  and  H.  Smart.  Our  restricted 
limits  prevent  our  notice  of  the  merits  of  the 
performers.  The  piece  mtt  with  some  dis- 
cordant voices  in  progress  ;  and  when  ^ven 
out  for  repetition,  the  opj^osiMn  was  snort 
general, but  ihemajori^  %vm evidently  in  its 
»vour.  .. 
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VASBIOKABkB  UIFriCULTlBS, 
AND  HEAHS! 

Turaipg  the  corner  of  St.  James's 
Strei^t,  1  was  oTertaken  br  Sir  M 
Mum  <■ ,  in  a  craUrappoiiited  curricle,  with 
M|D  snart  greoaoa  aa  oat-riders,  yet  ac- 
«oiiipani(xi  by  the  mMt  tulky,  stem-look- 
ing farmer  or  horsedealer  I  ever  beheld. 

"How  are  you,  M 1"  said  I.    He 

tlmnked  ae,  antl  pulled  up,  without, 
hofMNtver,  intaroduaog  his  couipmios, 
obacrred  that  he  ind  changed  his  set 
ofbetBts,  fnm  four  greys  to  asmitny 
Maoks :  "  Aje,"  cried  he,  "  aad  my  next 
act  thai!  be  Ann  for  the  sake  of  retalia 
tion;  but  pray  come  and  dine  with  me 
at  aw«n :  say  half  after,  if  jwv  please.' 
Here  ended  our  colloquy. 

I  Mached  -^ Street  alboat  a  quar- 

ter'Wfere  eight ;  all  the  goests  were  ar- 
rived ;  but  Sir  Mortimer  was  from  home. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  bad  elapsed, 
without  any  appearance  of  the  Baronet : 
at  kngth  W — 11— gh^y,  who  is  a  witling 
and  a  datnc,  nwg  the  bell  to  enquire  if 
it  was  ail  a  koM  or  not ;  aad  when  there 
waa  a  chance  of  dinner.  "My  matter  is 
this  moment  come  in,  and  the  dinner  is 
dith'd,"  said  the  Butler.  "  Had  you  told 
ui  that  the  dinner  was  just  come  in,  and 
that  your  maater  was  dith'd,  it  might  have 

becnas  wdl,"  added  W y ;  "  for, 

the  former  we  all  hope,  and  the  latter  we 
all  know."  Here  the  Baronet  entered, 
in  high  spirits,  and  shook  hands  with  us 

all.    TIte  party  consisted  of  Lord  L , 

J>icfc  W — y.  Jack  B ,  (  a  cler- 
gyman), an  ansBynMus  Lawyer  (for  we 
never  heard  him  named),  Mr.  Trigger, 
the  guosnHtb  (a  little  to  onr  astonishment), 
and  myself. 

Betwixt  the  first  and  second  courses 
there  was  a  longish  pause,  and,  upon 
mOire  wine  being  called  for,  the  Butler 
said,  that  Joseph  bad  mislud  the  key, 
but,  that  if  he  did  not  find  it  in  five  mi- 
nutes, he  would  break  open  the  cellar 
door,  and  have  a  padlock  put  on  directly 

after.    Lord  L here  spoke  for  the 

first  time,  and  proposed  to  the  Baronet 
to  toss  up  for  a  few  guineas  betwixt  the 
acts>  it  was  agreed  to :  the  Barwiet  lost 
twaaty  to  bis  Lordship;  and  the  thiiw 
want  round  for  a  few  minutes,  in  which 

time  B and  myself  lost  about  fifty ; 

while  the  gunsmith  was  the  hardest  hit, 
having  lost  nearly  double  that  sum. 

A  great  lot  of  Champagne  now  appear- 
ed  in  ice,  aad  the  secoiid  sendee  put  an 
end.tolinrtheraport.  "Yon  are  an  un- 
fortunate son  of  a  gun,"  cried  W y, 

**PP>i>g  old  Trigger  on  the  shoulder: 
here  a  loud  laugh  arose -again,  iu  which 


Trigger  tried  to  join,  btat  could  not. 
Jnst  at  the  commencement  of  the  third 
course,  the  Baronet  was  called  out ;  he 
speedily  returned  laughing,  and  pushed 
about  the  enlivening  glass  in  double  qmidc 
tine.  During  the  desert,  odd  or  even 
was  again  proposed,  but  negatived ;  and 

I  perceived  that  neither  W ynor 

the  Lawyer  had  joined  in  the  first  little 
gambling  entre  acte.  Here  Trigger  and 
the  Baronet  were  both  called  out;  but 
returned  in  a  few  minntes ;  the  former 
with  much  gravity ;  the  latter  with  the 
triumphant  air  of  a  successful  hoax. 

Afler  the  desert,  we  bad  two  hours 
hard  drinkmg,  in  the  course  of  which  a 
musical  snuff-box  was  produced  by  the 
Baronet,  much  admired  by  Trigger,  and 
put  up  to  raffle:  tbirty-one  was  the  highest 
throw :  Trigger  threw  that  number ;  but 
the  Baronet  took  up  the  box,  and  won  it 
in  at  tiiirty-four.    "You've  missed,  <rfd 

Bhrnderbuu,"  cried  W y :  then, 

turning  to  me,  added  in  a  whisper,  "  How 
the  old  cock  hangs  fire ;  I  was  in  hopes 
that  he  would  have  gone  off  long  age." 
By  this  time,  all  were  geHtlema»fy  drunk, 
and  TiigmtT  was  carried*  out  speechless. 

A  rubber  at  whist  was  proposed  by 

the  Baronet;    but  W y,  treading 

on  my  toe,  declined ;  and  we  thus  spoiled 
the  party  and  retired,  leaving  the  Peer, 
the  Baronet,  and  the  intoxicated  Lawyer, 
at  vignt  et  un  ;    Jack  B —  having  gone 

to  the  Opera.   W y  asked  me  to 

give  him  a  cast  in  my  carriage,  and  we 
perceived,  on  leaving  the  house,  a  num- 
ber of  porters  with  packages  proceeding 
out  of  the  street-door,  as  if  they  were 
unfomishing  it  entirely. 

On  our  road  home,  I  expressed  my 

surprise  to  W y,  who  explained 

all  as  follows.  "  Sir  M—  and  I  were 
at  school  and  college  together.  Since 
that  time,  however,  we  had  lost  sight  of 
each  otiier,  until  we  met  by  accident,  in 
the  Pump-room  at  Bath.  I  understand 
that  he  was  deeply  in  debt  when  he  left 
college ;  and  that,  in  a  few  years  after- 
wards, he  had  spent  the  whole  of  his  for- 
tune. He  lost  an  heiress  by  being  ar- 
rested at  Brighton,  and  by  the  consequent 
exposure  of  his  afiairs ;  and  he  was  equally 
unlucky  in  being  opposed  by  too  heavy 
weight  of  metal  in  his  election,  although 
many  think  that  he  received  a  sum  of 
money  to  declare  off.  Tinally,  all  his 
effects,  stud  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  are  sold ; 
and,  he  lives,  (like  maay  other  dashing 
young  men  on  town)  completely  b^  his 
wits.  His  horses  and  curricle  are  hired, 
his  house  is  ready-fomished,  his  servants 
are  on  boaid-wages,  and,  when  be  gives 
a  dinner,  it  comes  from  a  tavern ;  Lord 
Lavender  is  a  tntktr  Greek;  they  work 


together:   and  whatevw  they  i 
win  or  lose  to  each  other  is  a  Uind." 

"  Sir  M ■  was  arrested  yesterday 

morning,  (for  it  was  now  for  on  to  a  Mcona 
day)  and  you  net  him  with  the  BaiMff  io 
his  curricle :  he  accompanied  him  home ; 
and  never  left  the  bonse  until  the  gan- 
smith  went  out  to  sign  the  bail-bond. 
Old  Trigger  lo^cd  grave  on  finding  the 
sum  more  than  what  he  had  baignued 
for,  which  doubtless  was  a  trick  managed 
betwixt  John  Doe  and  the  noble  Barodet. 
When  previous  to  that  hoax,  yon  saw  a 
pause,  the  wine  was  out;  but  the  entre 
acte  produced  enough  to  procure  more ; 
and  the  raffle  for  the  snuff-box,  which 
took  place  afterwards,  paid  more  than 
the  expencca  of  our  qdendid  entertais* 
ment." 

"  B— 's  going  to  the  Opera  was  a  great 
disappobtment ;  still  a  greater,  your  not 
making  up  a  rubber;  as  for  me,  he  knows 
that  I  never  play;  but  be  is  pleased  to 
say  that  I  enliven  bis  party,  and  that  he 
cannot  do  without  me.    Ilie  pha  was 

to  get  B. and  yourself  into  deep  phiy 

after  supper,  when  yon  would  have  sus- 
pected less  by  being  allowed  to  win  a 
trifle  at  whirt.  As  it  is.  yon  aee  Mr. 
Trigger  has  paid  hit  ikot  pret^  wdl; 
and  the  hasy  attornev  will  be  bit  for  as 
much  as  he  if  good  ror,  whic^  the  Peer 
and  the  Baronet  will  divide  at  a  t(te  a 
t&le  dinner,  heartily  laughii^  »t  M  lie 
partie*.  The  house  is  not  unfomiahing ; 
out  the  porters  whom  you  met,  were  car- 
rving  out  the  hired  pjMe,  glass,  linen  and 
the  hampers  of  wine  which  were  not 
used ;  likewise  a  l^jion  of  empty  bottles." 

Here  the  carnage  stopped,  whilst 
W y  concluded  by  a  wretched  pun. 

Adieu,"  said  he,  "  tic  transit  gloriai 
Tuetdatf;  for  Munii,  or  Monday  it 
past."— I  retired  to  my  bed,  yet  not  to 
rest ;  for  I  was  horror-struck  with  what 
bad  passed,  and  I  resolved  to  tell  my 
story  to  every  incautious  young  man  of 
my  acquaintance.  The  chants  which 
take  place  in  our  earliest  associates  after 
leaving  school  or  the  University,  are 
such,  that  one  cannot  be  too  euarde^ 
how  he  gives  way  to  that  natural  senti- 
ment of  philanthropy  which  leads  us  to 
wish,  alas !  too  often  in  vain  *'  that  th« 
friends  of  our  youth  may  be  the  com- 
panions ofouroldagB£____^ 

FRENCH  MANNERS. 

{Slmvt  Finatfaua.) 
i-'CRiuTa  BM  PBOviaec. 

TlMD«n  ofothrr  UiMi.  »ai  tin  Onagtot  t$u*.  _ 
J3«rdMiuc,  Jos.  U,  1817— It  h  lUo'deckui 
the  moniiDg,  I  riie  aad  consult  my  menonndaiB 
book,  ID  wliieh  I  take  care  to  note  in  the  even- 
ing  what  I  intend  to  do  the  followiiw  dav :  X 
find  my  Ume  for  to-day  diitiibatcd  ai  Allows. 
—To  risit  the  howe  of  UoBtslgoo— The  Cha- 
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bom  and  wrota — To  dioc  on  board  the  Two 
Brotb«t%^Te  go  to  the  play  io  tbe  E* eaing. 

Fameis,*  brUliaat  train  which  Ocniua  leaves 
bcdiiid  it,  when  pawing  over  tbe  earth:  of  tlie 
united  liiitre  of  these  tracka  of  li^t  u  com- 
poied' the  national  glory,  to  the  iplendor  of 
wbicA-fHlr  IHdstKons  men  have  eoiitribnted  to 
moA  a*  Blohtaigne  and  MonteBtpsieu.— The 
ATM,  fy  teaekioe  w  that  doubt  i»  the  beginning 
of  wf*dimi,in!(y  be  contid^red  a>  the  founder  of 
that'  modern^  pbiloaopby,  which  hu  been  no 
■tack  csrimnpiated  is  onr  timet,  by  nea  who 
|t(m«t,'by4h«ir  «xaaiple  at  least,  that  it  has  not 
eMUrtbvtcd  l«,  tbe  advancement  of  bnman  rea- 
son—Ine  other,  by  throwiag  light  apon  the 
chaos  of  the  laws,  by  going  back  to  the  origin 
of  societies,  to  the  principle  of  govemmenls, 
Am  tetmtrtd  (ai  has  been  said  to  his  great  glory) 
Me  title  dttit  qf  the  hmium  rate,  which  hadbeen 
sohMtglost.  Honor  to  the  cradle  of  these  two 
grrdt  men ! 

It  atmek  eight.  I  went  to  call  on  M.  Abriae, 
■•  we  had  agread  the  day  before,  and  we  got 
iato  a  carriage  to  go  to  the  Chateau^  la  Brede. 
Before  we  left  the  city,. we  stopt  in  the  street  of 
tbe  Hiaiass,  where  my  guide  pointed  out  to  me 
a  mean  looking  boose  (No.  17.)  There  lived  the 
anthor  of  the  Essay*,  lite  door,  the  gothic 
form  of  which  is  seen  only  in  its  upper  part,  is 
the  sole  remains  of  this  monument,  which  time, 
and  nien  have  spared ;  no  mark,  no  inscriptioo 
consecrates  the  memory  of  it,  and  even  interest 
whiA  InnH  efery  thing  to  ncconnt,  has  not 
taaght  the  successive  proprietors  of  the  spot, 
how  much  they  wonld  increase  the  value  of  it, 
by  plaeing  it  under  the  protection  of  these 
words  «  Hint  livtd  Hndmgne." 

We  arrived  at  lO  a'clock  at  La  Brede,  four 
leagues  from  Bordeaa*  :  we  were  received 
there  by  a  friend  of  M.  Abriac's,  a  rebtion  to 
aa  old  man  of  the  name  of  Montesquieu,  who  is 
BOW  proprietor  of  the  Chateau.  The  Chateau 
of  LaB#ede,  is  a  hexagonal  building,  with  a 
drawbridge,  sniToondcd  by  a  double  moat  of 
rmining  water  and  faced  with  fVee.«tone.  It 
stands  in  a  charming  situation  surrounded  by 
woods  and  meadows.  We  alighted  in  a  long 
•▼•■<•«  of  oaks,  where  Montesquien  ased  to 
walk  every  momiag  in  the  fine  season,  medi- 
tattqg  the  chapters  of  his  iromorlal  work.  M. 
Akriar's  fnend  who  came  to  meet  ox  in  this 
av«a«i«,  pointed  oat  to  os  tbe  very  spot,  where 
the  aotb^  )>f  the  Spirit  of  ^ws  was  accus- 
tomed to  give  andience  to  the  peasants  belong- 
ing to  his  esute,  whose  disputes  he  used  to 
decide,  converting  with  them  in  the  Gascon 
patois.  Over  the  door  by  which  \m  enter 
are  tliesa  versrt. 


I  d*  Mantnqaisa,  Mjovr  dlfM  d'eutl*, 
oa  kJ'Ai  talsat  taMim,  U  depua  l*s  fruiu ; 
U*iu  li  knai,  par  Ic  tuaft,  vtxit  Mns  loin  d^tniitii 
Msis  1«  taapt  or  pant  rita  lur  too  divUi  gmi*. 

Tneioterior  ofthe  Chateau  is  vast  and  well 
arranged,  but  tbe  windows  are  ill  placed,  and 
the  apartments  arie  almost  all  In  want  of  light. 
I  stood  long  in  respectful  silence  in  the  room, 
where  the  great  man  nsed  to  work ;  all  the  fur 
Bitarb  ot  it  is  preserved,  with  a  eaie  which  does 
Iwaaar  to  the  pi«scBt  oimer  ofthe  Chateau. 

Tbe  furaitarc,  tacb  at  it  was  formerW,  eon- 
■iMl  of  a  very  plain  bed,  some  arm-cha'in  of  a 
Mlhir  farm,  and  a  gallery  of  family  portraits. 
n*  apartmeat  is  wainsooUed,  bsit  not  painted ; 
us  the  very  plana  where.  MoDtetqaica  mied  l« 
trrita,  asie  aea«  on  the  left  side  of  tbe  cbinMMy 
a|»lac*  warn  by  hit  foot  which  bad  the  habit  «f 
rcatiiig  there.  A  window  of  this  rooui  looking 
to  tbe8u»lh,affwMtyon  tbe  prospect  of  a  niea- 
do*  of  ivname  extant.  On  goihg  out  cf-this 
(saabar  yoa  Sod  a  narrow  steep  ataircajK  by 
wU«h  w»  desecaded  iBta  tte  ftodai  dODgem  in 


which  every  lord  (in  the  good  old  times)  bad  tbe 
right  to  confine,  without  farther  ceremony,  such 
of  Ms  vassals  as  gave  him  cause  fbr  complaint : 
it  Is  affimtad  that  ia  Ait  very  plaec,  Moatei- 
«)aiea  wrote  hb  chapter  "  ms  M«  Utirtt  tftke 
CUiztn." 

To  pass  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  on 
leaving  tliis  dungeon,  we  ascended  by  am  interior 
tuircase  to  th«  top  of  a  kind  of  belfry,  whiefa 
is  veiy  lofty,  dad  ob  (he  walls  ef  which  are  in- 
scribed the  names  of  the  penoos  who  have  vi- 
sited this  place.  I  wrote  mine  below  that  of  a 
Russian  gentlemmi,'  who  made  the  tour  of 
France  on  parpose  to  visit  La  Brade.  I  shall 
not  amuse  myself  arilb  describing  a  long  suite  of 
Gothic  apartments,  which  resemble  all  others 
of  that  kind,  but  1  should  reproach  myself  if  I 
passed  over  tbe  library,  on  the  shelves  of  which 
Moatesqoien  has  written  witli  his  own  hand  the 
titles  of  soaie  of  bis  works:  on  tbd  baaa*  wWeh 
crosses  the  room  are  figofed  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  Zodiac. 

Tbe  person  who  did  the  honoais  of  this  Cfaa. 
taan,  had  tbe  politaaesa  ta  shew  the  origlnab  of 
saase  familiar  letters  of  tbe  illnstrioas  anthor;  I 
extract  a  few  lines,  in  which  be  speaks  of  la 
Brede. 

"  To  the  Ahbd  de  Guasco— I  much  fear  that 
if  the  war  continues  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  and 
plant  cabbage*  at  La  Brede.  The  air,  tbe 
grapes,  the  wine,  ofthe  banks  ofthe  Garonne, 
and  tbe  dispositions  of  tbe  Gascons,  are  excel- 
lent antidotes  to  mehiiieboly ;  I  anticipate  the 
pleuure  I  shall  have  in  taking  yon  .to  the  coun- 
try where  yoa  will  find  a  Chateau,  which  is  in- 
deed Gothic,  but  adorned  with  charming  woods, 
the  idea  of  which  I  got  in  Enghtnd.  I  can  say 
that  La  Brede  is  at  agreeable  a  place  as  any  in 
Prance ;  excepting  the  Chateau,  nature  is  there 
in  her  robe  dt  dunubre,  and  as  one  may  say,  just 
rising  from  her  bed  (au  ch&teau  pres,  la  luture 
s'y  trouve  en  robe  de  chambre,  et  pour  ainai  dire 
an  lever  dn  lit.)  I  shall  be  there  in  the  month  of 
August. 

Oras.'  <i*iaido  tgo  te  offiamn  I " 
Daring  breakfiut,  which  was  served  up  in  Mon- 
tesqnien's  chamber,  tbe  friend  of  M.  Abriae, 
a  vrHI  informed  and  sensible  man,  very  politely 
replied  to  some  questions  which  I  put  to  him  on 
the  present  state  of  science  and  literature  at 
Bordeaux.  •;  Now,  as  formerly,-  said  he,  "  we 
have  at  Bordeaux  an  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Belles  Lettres,  a  Philharmonic  Society,  an 
Athemeom,  a  Museum,  a  Free  School  of  Draw- 
ing and  Painting,  Schools  of  Surgery,  Medicine, 
Botany,  &c. ;  but  I  am  forced  to  confess  tlial 
this  parade  of  public  institutions  is  purely  no- 
minal, and  that  the  Sciences,  the  Arts,  and  par- 
tienlarly  Literature,  are  -nothing  lets  than  flou- 
rishing in  the  ancient  capital  of  Oniemie.  We 
live  here  ou  our  recolleetiout. 


PORTRAITS  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

PORTRAIT  I. 
THE  CHIEP  OFTHE  K\'MSI. 

Thb  Cbief  was  gifted  by  nature  with 
beautjr  of  person,  kindness  of  dispoaitioo, 
and  qiMckuest  of  couc<>ption ;  in  so  much 
that  ^e  charmed  by  his  apiiearance,  won 
hearu  by  his  amiability,  and  surprised  by 
his  tafent.  Born  of  colder  and  more 
money-Iioving  parents,  his  warm  miud 
looked  for  sonieihing  further  than  frugal 
habits,  domestic  ord«r»  and  cold  con- 
jngal  coiapiaisaace.  His  afifectieos,  like 
a  genhd  ray  of  the  generotu  Mb,  dArted 
on  tdl  around  litm,  'ntimed  erery  ttiis^. 


from  th«  bero  to  jlb«  il>M«>  Mfatfck  4MDe 
under  his  influewe,  xeated  upou  muy 
an  uuprofitable  pUat,  wil  fortilbed  mttyt 
an  ungrateful  sc^.  . 

There  were  not  wuiting,  boaltof  ade 
and  femiite  beings,  .«h«  exalted  birdfl* 
sires,  aolicipated  hi»wsbes»  aod-lfcrMr 
au  air  of  digoitji  ever  hit  Miafi..  Hm 
passions  were  represeptetl  asunsUe  jmr* 
chaatt,  his  errors  ariwig  iirom  wBi)t«f«i. 
perience  were  applaadcd  ,  as  proofs  ■  of 
liigb  spirit,  an^  his  extsanragMice  was  4^ 
nominated  beooming  guieMMity.  Caim 
w«re  offered  at  his  feet ;  ondita,  fiMMd 
upon  him :  services,  volitalcerpd  to  co^ 
port  wbaterer  wbint  he  might  condemn 
and  to  gratify  wfaatefverilflane  a  gcacrOMr 
but  restless  autd  might  suggfctt  to  him  in 
the  high  tide  of  blood,  and  the  fefwd 
delirium  of  fruition. 

Whilst  tbe  tide  of  pleasure  flowed  is. 
copious  streaon  to  satiate  hi»  sntdlitea. 
tbe  Cbief  of  tbe  Kymri  felt  «jmpatbie«. 
indulged  beoevoleDoe,  and  was  a  irviag 
romance  of  boundless  mamficence.  Th» 
earth  seemed  too  little  for  his  bomtteous 
band ;  and.  if  bt  coold  hnrejgivcnwodda 
to  the  eompaniaus  af  hi*  festive  hoim,  to 
tbe  associates  of  his  pleastires,.  to  the  pu^ 
takers  of  his  confidence,  he  wmM  hnve 
bestowed  them  on  every  faviuite  mnle 
and  female,  and  sliU  be  would  fanvtt 
thought  them  scaree  eoongh^ 

A  gloom  appeared,  «  diiUy  honr  af 
winter  froie  bis  halcyoB  days,  a  clowl 
passed  over  his  refulgewe.  Tiiw  tb(> 
fawning,  ringing,  ottcious  hradetatan 
claimed  bis  bill .-  tbe  selfish  asurer  grew 
impatient  for  his  illagal  gains ;  tbe  base 
parasite  saw  age  disgracing  his  grovdinK 
office,  and  the  haven  of  iodrpendaaee  t% 
a  distance.  The  profligate's  ambition  bad 
now  consumed  him  in  high  society,  and 
ruinous  banqueting  with  tbe  C^f,  and 
he  panted  for  a  place  or  a  pension :  tbe 
frail  seducing  fair  wished  for  lucrativa 
and  honorable  retirement,  as  a  reward 
for  misleading  an  erring  mind,  and  for 
vitiating  an  easy  heart. 

Now  debt,  difficulty,  complaints  and 
bbmc  met  the  Chief  at  every  avenue  ; 
tbe  paternal  heart  was  firozco  into  ada^ 
mant;  courtiers  and  advisers  misrepre* 
scuted  every  action  of  bis  life ;  bis  lilMik 
ality  was  repcesentsd  as  prodigality.  bi» 
love  of  his  people  as  andutifolness  to  « 
father,  his  anuiscnients  as  profligacy,  his 
foibles  as  vices,  his  debts  as  injiutica  aaid 
dishonesty.  In  vain  did  h«  supplioito 
a  share  of  tbe  savii^  of  extiema  priK 
dence ;  "the  bosom  and  tbe  coflers  ««wre 
locked  with  tbe  same  iron  key;  and  tha 
noble  spendthrift  then  became  an  »«m- 
plary  instance  of  self-deinal,  andi«oxti6ed 
privation. 
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Affsctioai  nriappUad,  ftlie  friends  un- 
BMUlud,  and  fkUacious  enjoymentf  having 
dkatppoioted  him  daily,  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage, and  a  settlement  of  all  incumbran- 
CM  were  held  out.  Here,  however,  the 
Chief  was  again  deceived.  Misrepre- 
sentation bad  promised  him  a  lovely 
biide,  connubial  enjoyment,  and  perma- 
nent ttaa<}uiUity :  reality  produced  in- 
evitable disgost,  undeserved  reproach, 
tomMBtiog  disquietude,  and  no  ameliora- 
tion of  circumstuce.  All  these  griev- 
asaes  were  enbasGed  by  the  tympatky  of 
his  p«o|de,  for  that  sympathy  was  ill 
hetttwed  on  bis  consort,  who  had  then 
acted  only  ja  private  the  afflicting  part 
which  she  subseqacntly  displayed  to  the 
whok  world  I — Happily,  hmoevtr.for  the 
Utut  »f  truth  and  juitice,  the  herulf 
thme  gave  at  once  the  putt  public  and  the 
tiett  triumphamt  vindication  of  her  lord 
But,  meanwhile,  youth  was  consumed, 
pleasure  palled,  delusvn  lost  its  power, 
hope  foded,  and  regret  blasted  the  flowers 
(^.blissfnl  promise. 

Here,  an  nnforeseen  event,  a  deep 
nusfortune  called  on  the  Chief  to  quit  the 
bower  of  luxury,  and  to  preside  over 
public  affairs  in  a  difficult  crisis,  and  an 
hour  of  peril.  Never  did  firm  band,  dar- 
ing courage,  enlarged  views,  and  ext«n- 
lixe  policy,  perform  more  in  a  short  time 
than  the  Chief  of  the  Kymri  did.  Gk>ry 
oMwned  every  enterpnae  by  laud  and 
sea ;  seemingly  interminable  war  ceased ; 
usurpers  bent  beneath  bis  arms ;  justice 
resumed  her  reign ;  peace  smiled  upon 
his  endeavours  ;  and  tranquillity  revisited 
a  world  convulsed  by  revolutions,  torn  by 
wars,  agitated  by  contending  factions, 
and  exhausted  by  continued  strife. 

What  has  been  his  reward  1  For  his 
generosity  and  kindness  to  bis  bacchana- 
lian companions,  he  has  received  only 
reproaches  for  not  providing  for  them 
all ;  for  a  chivalrous  spirit  in  hiding  a 
female's  faults  by  a  dignified  separation 
without  exposure,  be  has  got  only  pnblic 
censure  and  disgrace ;  for  superbly  re- 
presenting a  great  nation,  be  has  been 
accused  of  extravagance  ;  for  shutting 
his  eyes  to  all  feeling  but  a  nation's  wel- 
fare, and  for  a  heart-rending  separation 
from  men  whom  he  loved,  but  whose 
measures  he  disapproved,  he  has  had  im- 
puted to  bim  treacherous  inconstancy ; 
for  a  change  of  men  and  measures  found- 
ed on  necessity,  he  has  been  blamed  for 
forgetfiilness,  levity,  ingratitude  and  de- 
sertion of  bis  adherents ! 

Was  ever  chief  more  foully  misrepre- 
sented ?— mdre  basely  used  ?  And  is  it 
known  that  td  distressed  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  fais  liberal  band  has  afforded 
unboasted— unknown  support  1     Is  it 


known  that  two  unprovided  sons  of  ;im>«- 
dam  men  of  property,  and  a  foreign  no- 
bleman serving  in  his  fother's  army,  re- 
ceived 500/.  per  annum  each,  out  of  his 
private  purse  1  Is  it  known  that  he  dis- 
tressed himself  to  pay  the  debts  and  to 
enlarge  the  establishment  of  one  who, 
by  ber  hatred  and  ingratitude,  deserved 
the  least  of  him  ?  Yes :  all  this  is  known : 
but  the  days  are  come  when  self-interest 
guides  everv  action  and  thought,  and 
when  suffering  wickedness  upbraids  all 
but  itself  for  the  pangs  it  endures.  It  is 
quite  unsafe  for  a  benignant  chief  to  un- 
bend to  his  subject,  and  to  share  the  ban- 
quet with  him,  to  offier  the  exhilarating 
cup  to  a  guest,  or  to  bestow  condescen- 
sion on  any  one,  lest  they  reproach  bim 
for  the  debility  aitendbg  excess,  for  the 
hope  which  an  inebtiated  fancy  bad  held 
out  of  advancement,  for  the  disappoint- 
ed swellings  of  unsatisfied  ambition. 


ON    THE     RELATIVE    VALUE    OF     0000    SEHSZ 
AKB  BEAUTY    Iir   THE   FEMALE   SEX. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— In  looking  over  my  portfolio,  I  have 
found  the  original  draft  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed many  years  uo  to  a  lady  of  distin- 
euiihed  rank  on  the  Continent,  with  whom 
1  bad  the  pleasure  of  corresponding  for  a 
considerable  time  aflcr  the  opportunities  of 
personal  communication,  had  ceased.  As  I 
think  it  might  suit  your  publication  I  send 
you  a  copy  for  your  perusal. 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  Yours,  Sec.  11.  E.  L. 

Dear  Madam, — Though  I  have  delayed 
longer  than  I  intended,  to  throw  together 
my  observations  on  Sense  and  Beauty  as 
you  requested  me  to  do,  I  flatter  myself,  that 
if  the  subject  has  again  occurred  to  your 
mind,  you  have  not  attributed  the  delay  to 
any  backwardness  to  oblige  you,  which  it  is 
impossible  I  can  ever  feel,  or  an  inattention 
to  your  requests,  which  I  shall  always  honor 
as  commands,  and  cherish  as  favors. 

You  wished,  if  I  rightly  understood  you, 
to  have  ray  ideas  on  "  the  respective  worth 
that  Sense  and  Beauty  in  the  female  sex 
have  in  the  eyes  of  ours,  tlie  grounds  upon 
which  our  esteem  is  built,  ana  how  far  that 
esteem  is  in  general  well  or  ill-founded." 

The  subject  is  indeed  a  difficult  one,  and  I 
should  almost  fear  to  discuss  it,  except  with 
a  lady  who  possesses  both  these  excellencies, 
in  a  sufScient  de|>ree  to  banish  all  appre- 
hension of  offending  her,  by  giving  the  pre- 
ference to  either. 

Notwithstanding  the  lessons  of  moralists, 
and  the  declamations  of  philosophers,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  all  mankind  have  a  na- 
tural love,  and  even  respect  for  external 
beauty.  In  vain  do  they  represent  it  as  a 
thin^  of  no  value  in  itself,  as  a  frail  and 
perishable  flower ;  in  vain  do  they  exhaust 
all  the  depths  of  argument,  all  the  stores  of 
fancy,  to  prove  the  wonblessness  of  thij 
amiable  gift  of  nature.  However  persuasive 
their  reasonings  may  appear,  ana  however 
we  mav,  for  a  time,  fiincy  ourselves  con- 
vinced by  them,  we  have  in  our  own  breasts 
a  certain  instinct;  which  never  fails  to  tell 


us,  that  all  is  not  satisfoetory,  and  thougfa 
we  may  not  be  able  to  prove  that  tliey  are 
wrong,  we  feel  with  conviction  that  it  is  im- 
possible they  should  be  right.  .  . 

They  are  certainly  rieht  in  blaming  Uiose, 
who  are  rendered  vain  oy  the  possession  of 
beauty,  since  vanity  is  at  all  times  a 
fault :  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
being  vain  of  a  thing,  and  being  happy  that 
we  have  it;  and  that  beauty,  however  little 
merit  a  woman  can  claim  to  herself  for  it,  is 
really  a  quality  which  she  may  reasonably 
rejoice  to  possess,  demands,  I  think,  no  very 
laboured  proof.  Every  body  naturrily  wishes 
to  please.  To  this  end  we  know  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  the  first  impression  we  pro- 
duce should  be  favorable.  Now  this  first 
impression  is  most  commonly  produced 
through  the  medium  of  the  eye;  and  this  is 
frequently  so  powerful  as  to  resist  for  a  long 
time  the  oppo«tng  evidence,  evidence  of  sub- 
sequent observation.  Let  a  man  of  even 
the  soundest  judgment,  of  the  most  cuiti-' 
vated  understanmng,  be  presented  t6  two 
women,  equally  strangers  to  him,  but  (h« 
one  extremely  nandsorae,  the  other  witboMt 
any  remarkable  advantages  of  person,  tie 
will,  without  deliberation,  attach  himself 
first  to  the  former.  All  men  seem  in  this 
to  be  actuated  by  the  same  principle  as  So- 
crates, who  used  to  say,  that  when  he  saw  a 
beautiful  person,  ho  always  expected  to  find 
it  animated  by  a  beautiful  soul.  Nay  more ; 
the  two  ideas  are  so  sineularly  combined  in 
our  minds,  that  even  the  converse  of  the 
Socratic  position  is  also  true.  Do  we  by  any 
means  become  acquainted  with  the  sense, 
the  amiable  disposition  of  a  woman,  before 
we  have  seen  her  person,  we  inevitably  em- 
body the  fair  spirit  that  has  charmed  us,  in 
a  form  on  which  we  bestow,  with  lavish 
band,  every  attraction  of  ex).ernal  grace  that 
our  fancy  can  furnish .  Should  we  find  on  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  that  the  reality  falls  wry 
short  of  this  creature  of  our  imagination,  we 
not  only  feel  vexed  and  disappointed,  but  are 
sometimes  so  unjust  as  to  withdraw  a  part 
of  that  approbation,  which  we  had  bemre 
bestowed,  and  to  fancy  that  we  have  been 
too  lavish  of  our  praise;  so  that  it  often  re- 
quires a  considerable  time  to  regain  our 
good  opinion. 

If  such  be  the  influence  of  external  beanty, 
surely  no  woman  can  be  blamed  for  wishing 
to  possess  it,  or  for  showing  it  in  the  most 


advantageous  light ;  nor  can  those  branches 
of  education,  which  tend  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  a  graceful  figure,  or  to  mend  the 
deficiencies  of  a  bad  one,  be  considered  as 
frivolous  and  unimportant.  Those  only  are 
to  be  blamed,  who  pay  so  much  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  form,  that  they  dis- 
regard the  improvement  of  the  mind,  though 
both  may  very  well  go  on  together.  This  is, 
unfortunately,  too  common  an  error,  both  of 
women  who  possess  beauty,  and-  of  those 
who  an  entrusted  with  their  education.  The 
far  greater  part  of  the  other  sex  ^o  ap- 
proach them,  must  necessaril  v  be  persons 
who  have  no  more  than  -a  slight  gener^  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  and  perhaps  nbteven 
that.  Every  man  of  liberal  education  will  natu- 
rally wish,  when  in  the  company  of  women, 
to  render  tiimself  as  agreeable  to  them  as  he 
can,  and  (91  »b|vt^«!|t,i5jig>^te^jneana 
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thtn  to  •howtltat  be  is  pleased  witli  tliem. 
This  be  will  beable  to  do  with  more  success, 
if  they  really  possess  some  qual  ities,  which 
be  may  venture  to  commend  without  suspi- 
cion of  itaittery.  Such  is  beauty,  which  is 
evident  at  a  glance,  whereas  the  excellencies 
of  the  mind  and  heart,  are  rarely  to  be  dis- 
covered witboot  a  looRer  and  more  intimate 
ftcqmiotance,  eepeciaQy  when  accompanied 
by  that  astiable  nifl&dence,  which  in  a  woiqan 
is  ptculinly  becoming.  It  is  therefore  no 
wooder,  that  women,  who  are  possessed  of 
both  b«uity  and  understanding,  should  hear 
themselves  much  more  frequently  com- 
manded for  the  former  than  for  the  latter ; 
or  that  men,  who  have  a  real  and  just  value 
for  ondetstaindiae,  should  often  seem  to 
neglect  women  wao  possess  it,  to  pay  their 
court  to  others,  every  way  their  inferiors, 
except  in  the  more  coniipicuous  attractions 
of eiteraal  fofm.  The  ladies,  however,  often 
-^11  into  the  6ktal  error  of  imagining  that  a 
fine  person  is.  ia  our  eyes,  ftiperior  to  every 
otber  •ccomolUbmeBt,  and  thoae  who  are  so 
happy  as  to  be  endowed  with  it,  rely,  with 
▼aio  confidence,  on  its  irresistible  power,  to 
retain  hearts  as  well  as  to  subdue  them. 
Hence  the  lavish  care  bestowed  on  the 
improvement  of  exterioi^  and  perishable 
ciMrms,  and  the  neglect  m  soRd  and  durable 
excellence;  hence  the  long  list  of  arts  thatad- 
ainitter  to  vanity  and  fi^lly,  the  countless 
train  of  glittering  accomplishments,  and  the 
scanty  eataloguo  of  truly  valiutble  acquire- 
ments, which  compose,-for  the  most  part,  the 
modern  system  of  fashionable  female  educa- 
tion. Thus  it  is  thatthe  two  sexes  by  mutuall  v 
endeavouring  to  please,  mutuallv  spoil  each 
other.  The  women,  from  the  above,  and  si- 
milar reasons,  having  unhappily  conceived  a 
notion,  that  we  prefer  beauty  to  every  thing 
else,  bestow  all  their  care  on  the  adornment 
of  their  persons:  and  aie  seeing  all  their  as- 
siduity airected  to  this  point,  too  ofte'^  en- 
deavour to  pay  our  court  to  them,  by  extra- 
vagant commendations,  which  serve  only  to 
eenfirm  them  i  n  their  error.  Yet  so  far  is  beauty 
from  being  iaour  eyes  an  excuse  for  the  want 
of  a  cultivated  mind,  that  the  women  who 
are  blessed  with  ir,  have  in  reality,  a  much 
harder  task  to  perform,  than  tliose  of  their 
sex  who  are  not  so  distinguished.  In  the 
first  transport  of  admiration  which  they  are 
sure  to  inspire,  we  fondly  attribute  to  them, 
as  before  observed,  evet^  other  quality  that 
can  make  a  femsle  amiable.  But  however 
blinded  we  may  be  for  a  time,  we  soon  look 
for  the  confirmation  of  our  prepossessions  in 
their  fiivor ;  the  stronger  these  have  been, 
the  greater  is  our  disappointment  nt  finding 
ourselves  mistaken.  Even  our  self-love  here 
takes  part  against  them ;  w«  feel  ashamed 
of  baving  suffered  ourselves  to  be  caught, 
like  chiloren,  by  mere  outside,  and  perhaps 
even  fidl  Into  the  contrary  extreme.  Could 
"  the  statue  that  ienchants  the  world,"  could 
the  Vemis  de  Medieis,  at  the  prayer  of  some 
new  Pygmolion,  beeomc  suddenly  aoiinated, 
how  disapp6inted  weald  lie  be,  if  she  were 
Bot  endowed  with  a  soul,  answerable  to  the 
Inimitable  perfection  of  her  heavenly  form? 
Row  would  lie  accuse  tl^e  Gods  of  hcariag 
his  prayer  only  by  halves,  and  beg  them,  ff 
&tty  ebutd  do  no  morr,  to  rc^eoKvcrt  her  to 


her  native  stone  I  Thus  it  is  with  a  fine  wo- 
man, whose  only  accomplishment  is  external 
exceUe^oe.  She  may  daaile  for  a  time ;  but 
when  a  nnn  has  once  thought  "  what  a  pity 
that  such'  a  nmster-piace  should  be  but  a 
vralking  statue,"  her  empire  is  at  an  end. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  woinan,  the 
plainness  of  whose  features  perhaps  pre- 
vented our  noticing  her  at  first,  is  feund, 
upon  nearer  acquaintance,  to  be  possessed 
of  the  more  solid  and  valuable  perfections  of 
the  mind,  the  pleasure  we  feel  at  heinB  so 
agreeably  undeoeived,  makes-  her  appOB  to 
still  greater  advantage :  and  as  the  mind  o{ 
man,  whenleft  to  itself,  is  naturally  an  ene- 
my to  all  injustice,  we,  even  unkno<bn  to 
ourselves,  strive  to  repair  the  wrong  we  have 
involuntarily  done  her,  by  a  double  portion 
of  attention  and  regard. 

If  thcfee  oliservations  be  founded  in  troth, 
you  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerable  judgment 
of  the  respective  values,  which  beauty  and 
understaaning  in  your  sex  have  in  the  eyes 
of  ours.  You  will  see  that,  though  a  woman 
with  a  cultivated  mind,  may  justly  hope  to 
please,  even  without  any  superior  advantages 
of  peiten,  the  loveliest  creature  that  ever 
came  from  the  hand  of  her  Creator,  can  hope 
onlv  for  a  transitory  empire,  imless  she  unite 
with  her  beauty,  the  more  durable  charm  of 
intellectual  excellence. 

The  favored  child  of  nature,  who  combines 
in  herself  their  united  perfections,  may  be 
justly  considered  as  the  master-piece  of  cre- 
ation, as  the  most  perfect  image  of  the 
divinity  here  below.  Man,  the  proud  lord 
of  the  creation,  bows  willingly  his  haughty 
neck  beneath  her  gentle  rule.  Exalted,  ten- 
der, bendicent  is  the  love  that  she  inspires, 
unalterable  as  the  eternal  decrees  of  heaven, 
and  pure  as  the  Vestal  fire.  Even  Time  him- 
self shall  respect. the  all-powerful  magic  of 
her  beauty.  Her  charms  may  fade,  hot 
they  shall  never  wither;  and  memory  still, 
in  the  evening  of  life,  hanging  with  fond  af- 
fection over  the  blanched  rose,  shall  view, 
through  the  veil  of  lapsed  years,  the  tender 
bud,  the  dawning  promise  of  whose  beauties 
once  blushed  before  the  beams  of  the  morn- 
ing sun.    I  remain.  Dear  Madam,  &c.  &r. 

H.E.I,. 


IMPERIAL  PARUAMENT. 

In  consequence  of  the  Speaker's  illness,  the 
HoosB  OF  CuMMons  on  Monday  night  ad- 
Jonmed  further  to  the  S4th  instant.      -     - 

The  Bouse  of  Loros  met  on  Wednesday, 
when,  after  some  roatine  boiiness,  and  a  notice 
b^  Lord  Orey  of  a  motion  relative  to  the  late 
circalar  of  liord  Sidmouth  npon  tiie  subject  of 
blasphemoni  publications,  a  farther  aq|ouni- 
ment  to  Monday  next  toolL  place. 


POLITICS. 

Want  of  room,  last  week,  compeUed 
us  to  defer  the  publication  of  our  re- 
flexions, excited  by  an  important  section 
of  the  First  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  Finance — namely,  the  section 
entituled  "  Mode  of  Rewarding  High  and 
Eiliqi^t  Political  Services." 
.  This  subject  we  hold  to  be  of  (be 


deepest  importance. '  Iris  by  lhe-.ni> 
coniagenent,  tbe  reward,  tbe  femploy- 
raent,  of  such  sendees,  tlmt  all  tbe  ttileBt 
of  a  nation  c^n  alone  be  called  into  ae> 
tion,  and  that  it  may  excel  in  wealth  wd 
power,  in  bappuiesB  «iid  grandetir.  It  i», 
on  the  contrary,  by  the  negleetof  thi» 
encoaiagement,  reward  and  employment 
of  talent,  in  tbe  service  o£  the  state;  tbtt 
all  empires  have  fallen.  Lnxiay.  conni{i- 
tion  and  vice,  to  which  thehr  subversion 
has  been  escribed^  are  oatyoomaeneoa* 
sequences  of  this  neglect.  -  \. 

To  confirm  this  asaettion,  we  woM 
ask  of  the  intelligeut  student  of  history : 
Was  it  in  the  time  of  its  intellectual  enerw 
gy,  that  the  Egyptian  empire  was  sub- 
verted by  Cambyses,  that  the  Persian  Ml 
an  easy  conquest  to  Alexander  and  a 
handful  of  Macedonians ;  that  the  Mace- 
donian, the  Spartat,  tbe  Athenian,- tbe 
Carthaginian  disappeated  in  the  Roman ; 
or  that  the  Roman  vanished '  before  that 
of  tbe  Ooths?  Did  tbe  Remkas  snbju* 
gate  Greece  in  the  days  of  ber  benisml 
No  I  Did  the  Goths  iirandate  Rome  in 
tbe  zenith  of  ber  dory  1  No,  no.  Bfsst 
and  indi^noe  had  enervated  her ;  for- 
tune had  taken  tbe  precedence  of  talrnt; 
in  the  magnitude  of  her  empire  she  no 
longer  saw  the  means  by  which  it  was 
acquired — tlie  means  by  wbieb  alone  it 
could  be  supported :  she  forgot  that  these 
means  were  tbe  rewards  of  talent.  Thence, 
ber  heroism  wat  gone ;  ber  glory  vra» 
tarnished ;  she  fell  a  prey  to  «nprineipM 
and  cruel  ambition. 

The  neglect  of  talent,  then, — the  gra- 
dual decline  of  science  md  art.tlaoogheot 
the  Western  Empire,  was  nottheconse. 
queuce,  but  tbe  cause,  of  its  siAvemion ; 
for,  with  knowledge,  were  lost-liberty  and 
patriotism  and  valour ;  and  it  was  only 
while  thus  the  sun  of  Roman  gle^.  was 
setting  in  the  West,  that.. tbe  savage 
hordes  of  Scythia  dared  to  advance  in 
the  twilight,  and  to  witna*  ber  night  of 
four  centuries'  duration,' 

Shall  wc,  then,  while  history — tbe 
lamp  of  science,  throws  such  light  and 
splendor  over  the  truth — shall  we  leave 
her  lucid  blaze,  and,  darkling,  search  for 
error  in  obscurity— shall  we  assert,  that 
the  nations  of  Europe  fell  recently  before 
the  arms  of  France,  under  circumstances 
tbe  very  reverse  of  those  wlucb  all  bli- 
twy,  all  nature  presents — at  a  time  when 
merit  was  rewarded  and  talent  held  tbe 
highest  place — when,  their  governments 
being  most  enlightened,  their  people 
were  most  powerfjiU — ^Tlus  we  sever  .ean 
concede. 

Obvious  as  is  this  mighfy  influence  pf 
talent,  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  his- 
ioriaw.  Tacjtusi.AlacbiaveUi  iwidGibbun 
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kvK  «ll  fsiled  m  distoter  in  it  the  real 
Ofow  of  the  riK,  revohitioDs  arrd  fall  of 
tapira ;  and  tliis  haa  led  the  faut  writer 
Mt4his'8iibicct — IheMarairia  deChateao- 
Mmt  to  use  wqiectiBg  it  the  fblfowinip 
aealoraible  words : "  I A  spite  of  a  thousand 
cflbii*  to  penetnte  into  the  causes  of  dis- 
tMrimMMTin  stakes,  we  perceive  that  tome- 
ttWjl  wHapmAtia  indeanMrable,  and  hid- 
den I  knew  not  where,  and  thU  indft- 
vibabtBMmutking  appears  to  be  the  ^fi- 
mmttmrntfallrafkiliotur 

A  very  short  prooess  of  reasoning  will, 
hidcpenaently  of  all  oeenrreoces,  clearly 
pFOTe,  not  only  that  it  is  by  attention  to 
this  principle  that  states  generally  have 
riaca,  aad  by-negteetvf  it  that  they  ge- 
tetaSjr  hare  Meo,  but  that  by  attention 
to  h  sMcs  aiways  may  rise,  and  by  beg- 
loM  of  it  affrays- nost  Ml. 

ft  it  bdeed  tnfc,  that  It »  war  and  the 
WtfRs  and  aacessities  of  states  that  ge- 
aciaUy  have  oeeasioned  the  reward  of 
trteat,  aad  peace  and  riches  that  have 
orifeaaicned  m  neglect.  Hence  it  might 
be  astefted,  that  not  neglect  of  talent, 
Wt  peaoa  and  ricbes  wet«  die  cause  of 
tiW'aownfiitt  of  empires.  Bat  this  would 
it  to  graat  that  a  nation  caanot  be 

Ceefiil  and  opulent  without  being  ru- 
i,  and  thatinvtad  poverty  are  the 
^fooet  aseaat  «f  justice  and  happiness ; 
whicli  is  evid«Btl«  abknrd. 

Peace  is,  on  the  oootrary,  most  deni^ 
aMe ;  aad  nabai -  ia  a  state,  lar  from 
bciag  in  themselves  an  evil,  are  the 
Bieaas  by  which  good  as  well  as  evil  may 
be  cffrcted;  for  the  more  enjtoyBcots 
nea  are  able  to  ptoovre,  the  more  they 
have  it  in  dieir  power  to  reader  them- 
sdves  and  others  nap|^y.  Though  riches, 
aNMQver,  may  aflbrd  aa  occasion  for  the 
MCleet  «f  titfimt,  so  far  are  they  from 
bMig  iaaompatible  with  k,  that  tiiey  are 
abMtotdy  in  a  great  measure  dependent 
gpoait. 

In  eoDsidermg,  then,  the  cause  of  the 
fiall  of  empires,  a  little  reflexion  will  di- 
rect  us  to  look  for  it  rathar  in  the  conduct 
of  the  governors  than  in  diat  of  the  go- 
verned. For,  though  "society  is  produced 
hy  our  wants,  and  government  by  our 
wickedness ;  though  society  is  in  evcrjr 
state  a  blessing,  government  even  in  its 
best  state,  but  a  necessary  evil :"  yet  such 
at  present'if  bttmaa  knowledge,  that  good 
government  can  alone  prevent  anarchy  on 
one  side  and  despotism  oa  the  other ;  and 
that,  witboaft  It,  the  fabric  of  society  aad 
of  empire  wotdd  fiiH  to  atoms.  Hence  it 
JUlows  that,  fiosrtUacanae  of  revolutions, 
W«  are  not  ta  look  t*  the  goremed,  with 
whom  atone  society  coidd  not  exist,  nor 
empire  be  Daintaaed,  Ijut  to  gevem- 
ments  theaiclTcSy  oa  iHiidi  the  bonds  o^ 


society  and  the  maintenance  of  empire 
impficitly  depend. 

That  the  superintendence  of  and  inflo- 
ence  over  public  ofMnion,  which  such  re- 
ward implies,  may  enable  governments  to 
bias  freedom  of  thought,  and  so  afford 
the  very  means  of  despotism,  will  be  as- 
serted by  some.  Such  an  objection  is 
founded  in  superficial  observation;  for 
the  very  degree  of  knowledge  and  talent 
which  snch  cncouragemeat  would  pro- 
duce, would  render  impossible  either 
anarchy  or  despotism.  It  is  the  striking 
characteristic  of  this  species  of  patronage 
to  differ  from  all  others  in  this  respect, 
that  while  governments  are  infinitely  more 
strengthened  by  its  means  than  they  can 
be  by  any  other  measure,  such  strength 
would  be  utterly  lost  by  its  abuse  or  im- 
proper application — that  this  greatest  of 
all  strength,  having  its  basis  in  know- 
ledge and  in  talent,  would  be  subverted 
by  attempts  at  despotism,  which  not  only 
has  its  origin  in  ignoiaBce,  bat  rapidly 
propagates  tt.  As  then  justice  and  liberty 
are  inseparable  from  knowledge,  the 
adoption  of  a  principle  having  knowledge 
for  Its  bask,  woula  be  doubly  valuable 
from  i|ts  ensuring  them. 

It  is,  moreover,  to  be  observed,  that 
governments  even  possess  no  other  means 
by  which  they  can  beneficially  influence 
the  public  mind.  Such  laws  as  the 
Spartan  one,  prohibiting  particular  per- 
sona upon  pain  of  death  to  possess  any 
piece  of  gold  or  silver,  or  laws  in  any 
way  regulating  the  minutix  of  moral 
conduct,  are  utterly  unavailing.  As  little 
does  it  avail  individuals  to  exclaim  with 
Cato  the  Censor,  "Otempora!  O  mores!" 
or  to  cry  out  against  luxury,  and  in  favor 
of  an  Oppian  law.  But  give  only  pro- 
tection, eneouiagement,  easpleyment  to 
tabmt — give  it  a  real  interest  in  the  wel- 
fiire  of  the  state,  and  instantly  all  the 
energies  of  mind,  and  all  the  hitherto 
misapplied  resources  of  fortune  are  de- 
voted to  its  service. 

It  is  further  woilby  of  notice,  that  all 
the  means  by  which  governments  have 
hitherto  in  shgfat  degrees  beneficially  in- 
fluenced the  public  mind,  as  by  in  some 
measure  promoting  national  education, 
and  occasionally  remunerating  the  dis- 
coverers of  nseful  improvements,  have 
precisely  consisted  in  very  partial  adop- 
tions of  the  great  principle  which  we  are 
now  enforcing. 

From  these  considerations,  then,  it  ap- 
pears that  not  only  society  and  empire, 
but  even  government  on  which  they 
depend,  and  without  which  they  cannot 
for  a  moment  exist,  rest  upon  talent — 
must  rise  with  its  protection,  encourage- 


meat,  employaicat;  aiuat  fiill  with  its 
negWct. 

This  train  of  reasoning,  if  weiorifti^e 
not,  exhibits  the  great  error  of  aU  writers 
on  the  subject  of  eaipae.  They  aacribe 
its  loss  to  the  ignoraace  of  the  peaple, 
although-  that  migfat  be  removed  by 
government  enlightening  them ;-  or  they 
impute  it  to  riches,  Ac.,  ahbough  by  the 
impulse  of  government  these  might  he 
directed  to  the  noblest,  instead  of  the 
vilest,  purposes.  In  short,  they  forget 
that,  whenever  the  people  revolatiobiae, 
the  great  cause  of  the  downfall  trfsMei-^ 
neglect  of  talent  and  the  conseqfleiit  im- 
becilitv  or  annihilation  of  government 
has  already  existed — that  society  and 
empire  are,  in  a  certain  measure,  already 
gone.  For  the  cause  of  revolution,  they 
ought  to  look  back  to  that  period  whicn 
preceded  its  actual  demottftiatioii  or  most 
obvious  appearance — to  that  period"  in 
which  the  diminished  knowledge  and  eaef- 
gy  of  government,  arising  solely  from  its 
not  employing  talent,  first  loosened  the 
bonds  of  society  and  shook  the  fabric  of 
empire. 

In  fine,  where  talent  obtains  official 
situation,  beneficial  results  may  ^ith 
some  confidence  be  predicted ;  but  where 
a  government  obeys  the  recommeudaiions 
of  chauce  and  intrigue,  chance  and.  in- 
trigue alone  are  interposed  between  it 
and  destruction. 

Concluding,  then,  what  we  have  to  say 
on  the  neglect  of  talent,  We  may  observe, 
that  though  tlie  torch  of  genius  too  often 
lights  its  possessor  only  to  the  tomb,  yet 
its  neglect  is  still  less  calamitous  to  inge- 
nious men  than  to  the  states  in  which 
they  live.  For,  to  use  the  language  of 
Lord  Bacon  in  an  instance  where  he  has 
combined  Shakespeare's  fancy  with  bfs 
own  judgment,  "This  onlv  I  will  add, 
that  learned  men  forgotten  m  states,  and 
not  living  in  the  eyes  of  men,  are  like  the 
images  of  Cassius  aud  Brutus  in  the  fune^ 
ral  of  Junia,  of  which,  not  beingKpre« 
sented  as  many  others  were,  Tacitus 
saith  '  Eo  ipso  pnefulgebant,  quod  nou 
visebantur.'"        

Some  important  letters,  say  the  daily 
papers,  have  been  received  from  India, 
to  the  end  of  September.  Ottr  tfnuwa  tn 
the  east  covered,  at  that  date,  the  whcte 
face  of  the  country,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  very  intelligent  officers,  that  the  IVlar- 
quis  of  Hastings  meditated  a  final  satUe* 
mentoftheMahnttaoonfedenKyf  ThV^ 
it  was  thoueht,  wbnld  be  effectieA  -by 
compelling  uie  chief  powers  to  accept  of 
subsidiary  forces,  acd  pi-obaUty  by  raitir 
log  one  or  aiore  of'  the- lUupwot  .States  tio 
the  tank  of  dlies  to  the  'C6ni|si(^,'  ahd 
freeing  th^m  from  the  galling  }'oke  of  tke 
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BfaJmttu.  Tiie  foawfartMa  Menu  to 
be  laid  for  strikiiiK  a  great  blow  at  tlie 
MafanttM'Vid  Fnidarecs,  so  as  to  termi- 
■ilB  tlMir  power.  Thret  or  fimr  bare 
wmiu  mre  aiovfw  «•  the  firtiuier  ef  Su 
BtMffm  Vjtpet  Protintee. 

French  Papers  iaform  us  that  the  King 
has  nearly  recoyer«d  from  his  iodisposi- 
ti»a. — Dutch  Papers  announce  the  re- 
moyii  of  the  impolitic  toll  from  the 
Scheldt  at  Flnsbii^.— The  Prussian  Coun- 
cil of  State  assembled  in  Berlin,  on  the 
SOth  ultimo. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 

INTELUGENCE. 
A  ProMiaa  Matieaan  from  Berlin,  who  ii 
atMot  to  pablUn  hit  remarks  made  on  the  great 
tonr  of  Earope  and  the  Medtterraneaa,  has 
kiadlr  proabed  M  ftvoor  as  «<tb  a  few  eeea- 
saMi|esi*aeti>  Wanndentsad  that  the  Bwmi 
HnnJMdt  excepted,  there  i*  no  ProMiao  tra- 
Tetlerwho  bat  been  more  indeflitigable  In  cot- 
lectitejafonaatian  daring  a  long  residence  at 
«i^  dMhretU  coat*  af  EoMpa  :  bat  tbare  it 
ttta^dWiretKMilMOrtM  him,  and  his  acnMlnr^ 
■wn  tb».6laron,  .Hist.  ttK  i«t*«r  weatr^stiidy 


ledge,  while  the  otjeet  of  the  fonaer  is  to  stndy 
man.  Thii  trave]ler,who  has  now  resided  a  con- 
siderable nnmber  ofyeart  in  this  coontry, visited 
the  Mom  in  hit  lata  toar.  Daring  hisitajr  there, 
be  was  enabled  to  eollcet  maay  new  and  inte- 
resting particulars  respecting  the  people  called 
Mainotes.  a  kind  of  organized  banditti,  who 
bare  decwred  tbeoMelTPt  independent,  erected 
tbcnselret  into  a-  klad  of  repoMic,  and  live 
among  tlie  monntaias  and  fastnesses  of  the  Mo- 
res. Onr  traveller  resided  tome  time  among 
tbem,  and  had  abnndaat  opportonltiet  of  ob- 
serriog  their  manners  and  habits  of  life.  There 
are  many  very  tee  rennins  of  an«i<|aity  in  that 
pott  of  the  Motea  which  they  powets,  and  no 
donbt  many  vahiable  ditcovariet  might  be 
made,  conid  traTellert  gain  permiition  to  prose- 
cate  their  researches.    Many  of  oar  conntry- 


Amoogst  its  members  are. 
Prince  Blucher,  Count  Buiow,  and  Prince 

de  Wittgenstein. — In  Sweden,  a  tterson  «rf1  "«■  '»«•  ■*  **«  tiam  anplsiing  Oracce,  and  in. 
Bigb  ranic  and  omce,  named  Gyllerstrom. 
has  been  banished  on  account  of  the  late 
eoaspiracy.— The  differences  caused  by 
some  axoesses  committed  by  the  Turks 
on  the  Persian  frontier  are  adjusted. — 
American  Papers  inform  us  that  the  Pre- 
^deiu^  of  llr.  Madison  terminated,  and 
the  I4U1  Confess  of  the  United  States 
exmred.  on  the  3rd  of  March.  On  the 
following  day,  the  new  President,  Mr. 
Monroe,  was  inducted  into  office  with 
the  wsual  formalities,  when  he  made  a 
speech,  which  presents  a  very  jittering 
view  of  the  general  state  of  the  coun- 
try.—The  United  States  have  offered  to 
cede  that  part  of  Louisiana  which  lies 
between  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the  Co- 
lerado,  in  exchange  for  all  the  Spanish 
possesnons  west  of  the  Mississippi :  to 
this  proposition  Don  Onis,  the  ambas- 
■ador  from  Spain,  replies  that  not  only 
the  territorv  between  the  Norte  and  the 
Colerado,  but  from  Colerado  to  Cape 
North,  already  belongs  to  Spain,  and  is 
in  her  uninterrupted  possession,  making  a 
part  of  the  province  of  Ttaua :  but  adds^ 
if  the  government  of  the  United  States 
will  propose  the  Mississippi  for  a  frontier, 
ceding  the  whole  territory  West  of  it,  b 
exchange  for  the  Floridas,  he  will  consider 
it  an  e<|uivalent,  though  be  has  not  at 
present  authority  to  agree  to  a  cession 
of  the  Floridas. — ^It  is  reported  that  the 
differences  between  the  Court  of  Naples 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States 
•le  not  yet  finally  adjusted. 


■pi 
Fine  Arts,  and  to  them  this  gentleman  comma- 
nicated  tlie  above  information ;  we  are  there- 
fore in  hopet  that  important  diicoveries  may 
be  made  in  these  nnaxploted  parte  of  thie 
Mocea. 

It  is  with jpcat  pleasore  tiiat  we  aanonace  to 
the  public,  Rom  the  Rema  CUaetti  of  the  tstb 
of  December  last,  theMhiwiag  initaaee  of  li- 
berality, in  the  generoot  and  charitable  ditpo- 
litioB  which  the  celebrated  scolptor  Cakova 
hat  made  of  the  pentioa  of  three  thousand  Ro> 
man  crowni  which  the  Pope  had  annexed  to  hit 
title  of  Marqait  of  Ischia : — 

Crownt  per  anaom. 

1.  Pcrmaaent  gift  to  the  Archcological 
Academy  of  Rome,  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tinae  to  illnatrate,  at  their  meelingt,  the 
aunament*  of  aatiqaily,  to  explam  pas> 
laget  in  laered  and  prothae  history,  and 
improve  ancient  chronology-  •  >. 

t.  Every  third  year  three  prises  of  ItO 
crownt  each,  for  ttree  yonng  artiste, 
either  of  Rome,  or  of  the  Papal  Slates, 
in  the  firtt  three  clastet  of  tcntptnre, 
painting,  and  architectnre 

5.  A  peniion  of  20  crowns  a  month,  fur 
three  years,  to  those  who  shall  have  gained 
the  above  priset 

4.  To  thearademy  of  St.  Lake,  for  the 
pnrcbasc  of  books  on  art  and  antiqoitiei, 
ie.    

9.  Aid  to  the  academy  of  the  Liacei,  ten 
crownt  a  month 

6.  For  the  taecoor  of  aged  and  diligent 
artbts,  resident  in  Rome 


600 


960 


7*0 


too 


ItO 


1,100 


Total.  •••3,000 
The  tarplat  which  would  ancme  in  the  two 
yeart,  wbea  the  priset  mentioned  in  article  t 
are  not  distributed,  it  hrld  disposable  for  what 
are  called  oaoiiymoMt  prius;  to  the  contest  for 
wbieh  are  admitted,  not  only  the  artists  of 
Rome  and  of  the  Papal  .Statet,  but  those  of 
every  otfarr  nation  whatsoever,  resident  in 
Rome.  Fire  professors,  membert  of  the  aca- 
demy of  St.  Lake,  form  a  special  depntation 
for  giving  fall  and  impartial  effect  to  the  fere. 
going  dispotitions. 

Bxiraet  *f  a  Letter  ftem  «  BrilttA  OJ^ctr  at 
Cwf*,  dated  Fetmary  1. 

"  Oor  audonarians  (for  we  have  some  among 
at)  may  be  ri^ht  or  wrong  in  their  assignment  of 
the  antiqaitiet  of  thit  conotry.  However,  I 
mutt  infbmt  yon  of  some  of  the  things  irtiidi  I 
have  teen. 

"  At  the  island  of  Ithaca  are  the  remains  of 
lbs  Castle  «f  Vlimn.  Pan  af  the  walls  an  sUH 
standbw.  It  occnpics  th«  aonmit  of  a  very 
high,  hill,  which  topk  me  three  gnartcn  of  aa 


w^<^aa4ad4>tl|ttt^of>eI#)ifiQknowrlhoar,to  ascend.^  The  stones  of  thb  building 


are  of  an  immeass  sisc — same  of  thMi  froai 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  square  blocks  of  marble. 
They  are  fadd  on  each  other  without  aay  cement 
iiitCTpoted.  At  another  part  of  the  Blaait  is 
the  Fonotain  etJtmOiu^  which  is  laeh—sid  a 
great  oniotity.  It  is  very  entire,  aad  tka  «■► 
ter  pare.  Vlp$t*  used  to  bathe  bete  to  gat 
wisdom.  At  I  had  on  the  day  I  taw  it  walked 
apwardi  of  thirty  miles  thtongh  a  moat  nigged 
coontfy,  I  fUhiwad  theeaaaplaef  l%ii%iat 
I  am  not  consejonsthat  I  have  eapasiaacad  any 
thing  from  its  virtues.  It  is  abent  tan  fi^at 
long,  five  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  deep,  aivl  is 
topplied  with  water  fhmi  a  rode  whta  over> 
bangt  it.  At  a  distant  part  of  tlM  Itbmd  is  a 
Tenpla  of  Mimme,  of  wiiich  very  Uwle  re- 
maint.  At  a  short  distance  from  this  we  waia 
shewn  the  mint  of  a  place  where  Htmtr  taa^t. 
I  conld  only  obeerve  that  the  stones  had  onca 
eorapoied  part  of  a  baildingi' 

A  few  dava  tinee,  tome  laboniars  enqdoyed 
in  a  field  at  Avitfbrd,  near  Arnadel,  on  the  estate 
of  8ir  Wm.  Roastoa.  iiscavetad,  soom  fcef 

below  ihr  tiirfirn.  b  laigr  flatsHwi.  aliist,  m 
examinatioa,  proved  to  be  the  lid  af  a  tataa> 
phagnt,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  depetitad  a 
highly  finithed  tepnichral  am,  containing  fta 
asbet  of  a  bnmt  hniaan  body ;  and  roond  It 
were  phtced  twenty  earthen  ateariit,  in  the 
shape  of  caps  aad  taocert,  together  with  two 
pair  of  Roman  landali,  regalany  covered  with 
Itratt  naib,  in  a  decayed  state.  Tbia  reKe  of 
antiqnily  Ukewiie  held  three  jogs  and  a  lacbiy* 
matory.  Two  tmall  veiaela,  apparcally  lampa. 
were  placed  on  a  projecting  edge  at  each  cad 
of  the  sarcophagus,  and  two  earthen  candle- 
tlicks.  ^^^^^^^^ 

It  is  tteted,  that  Pnuea  tl<cdeub<rrf  )tpr«y*riac  a  (e- 
Dcnl  la«  for  inttMiiteiai  lb*  libarlr  af  Ifae  pitsttat* 
Prwsla,  whicli  will  b*  praavlfatta  pnar  I*  Um  new  wo- 
stitttlion. 

Tkt  Spulih  AalMMtdw  io  the  Lrr  CwMtftet  iMs  in. 
atitaud  m  tctioa  tfiinu  dm  tdiisrs  tl  (be  Vni  Lihartl, 
late  the  Niiine  Jeuae. 


Italy,  .soth  Maiich.— The  excavations  at 
Pompeii  eoatime  wHb  the  greatest  success;  a 
few  days  ago  tracet  of  aaotlicr  superb  mana 
mcnt  were  ditcovered,  and  the  street  in  which 
tliey  are  now  digging,  teems  to  have  been  the 
finett  in  thit  celebiated  city. 


Our  readers  wili  hine  pereeieed  that  the  e»' 
Urgement  oftAir  pagee,  (wthkk  hM  ieem  attemit' 
ed  wilk  tomideraUe  edditional  expentej  k»$ 
enabled  tu  to  afford  due  nope  for  Vdtitical  lub' 
jectt,  aUAout  in  the  least  infringing  on  tie 
ipace  originally  allotted  to  the  Ltterary  and 
Scientijic  Departmenlt. 

On  the  mtUitatint  ef  e»r  firtl  Moniar,  me 
took  octation  to  aheerve,  that  from  the  mmltjf 
of  the  undertaking,  the  plan  would  he  con- 
stanlly  open  to  improtetnent,  and  voe  can  onlg 
auure  our  readers,  that  we  shall  contiitye  M 
lue  oitr  best  exertions  to  render  it  still  more 
worthy  ef  their  patrenage  and  kind  recemmet' 
datien  among  frieitde. 

T0  CORRESPONDENtS.     ' 

Dr.  Maclean's    Communication    «a    "I'e 
Plague  wilt  appear  in  our  next. 

-Xoman  Letten^  vitt  alio  theH  'be  iv 
lerted. 

A.  D.  is  rigkt-imitie  Utndmtffaeitiamtbtt 

H$  Vereet  are  tnCinHiag'WJ^  t»  the  indiiMlf 

vttU  rffetredja,  ,  ,„„,,„ 

."  rafting AflT"  hjfnf;^*^  written,. fi}^ 

roaa^iaf.,,,  ,,     ^. ,  :  „..     ,, 
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PHDGRESS  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 


OTTO  Ton  JCOTZEBDe's  VUVAGE  ROVNO  THE 
WORLD. 

The  Berlin  Gasette  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  expedition,  which  has  been 
received  from  Kamtschatka.  Letters  of  an 
ttrlier  date,  which,  after  having  doubled 
Cape  Horn,  he  sent  from  the  coast  of  Chili, 
have  been  lost,  or  at  least  are  not  yei  come 
to  hand.  Mr.  V.  Kotzebue  discovered  three 
new  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  in  14°  of  lati- 
tude, and  144"  of  longitude.  To  these 
islands  he  gave  the  names  of  Romantow 
(the  author  and  equipper  of  the  whole  expe- 
citionX  Spiridow  (an  Admiral  under  whom 
Kotsenue  formerly  served  several  years),  and 
Krusenstern  (with  whom  he  made  his  first 
voyage  round  the  world.)  Besides  these  he 
discovered  a  Ion*  chain  of  islands  in  the 
sanie  quarter,  and  two  clusters  of  islands  in 
the  llth  degree  of  latitude,  and  I90th  de- 
gree of^ongitude.  (It  is  not  specified  whether 
the  latitude  is  N.  or  S.  or  the  longitude  E. 
or  W.)  These  he  called  after  his  ships 
Riirick's  Chain;  the  two  latter  Kutusow's 
Cluster  (a  Group)  and  Suwarrow's  Cluster. 
AH  these  islands  ate  very  woody,  partly  un- 
inhabited, and  dangerous  for  navigators. 
The  discoverer  h«s  sent  to  Count  Roman- 
zow  k  great  many  maps  and  drawings.  On 
the  13th  of  July  0.  S.  kotzebue  designed  lo 
sail  from  Kamtschatka  to  Bebrin^s  Straits, 
according  to  his  instructions.  He  hopes  to 
return  to  Kamtschatka  in  September  1817. 
On  the  wliote  voyage  from  Chili  to  that 
place  he  had  not  a  single  person  sick  on 
board.  He  touched  at  Baster  Island ;  but 
did  not  find  the  inhabitants  so  friendly  as 
La  Peyrouse  describes  them.  He  thmks 
that  something  must  have  happfned  since 
that  time  which  has  made  them  distrustful 
«f  the  Europeans :  perhaps  it  may  he  the 
«vertumin»  of  their  surprisingly  large  sta- 
tues, which  Kottebtie  looked  for  in  vain, 
and  found  only  the  ruins  of  one  of  them 
near  its  base,  which  still  remains.  He  saw 
no  friflts  from  the  seeds  left  by  La  Peyrouse, 
nor  any  sheep  or  hogs,  which  by  this  time 
must  have  multiplied  exceedingly.  A  single 
fowl  was  brought  him  for  sale.  It  seems  we 
may  hope  much  from  this  voung  seaman, 
who  is  not  yet  30  yeats  or  age.  He  was 
obliged  for  many  reasons  to  leave  the  learned 
Dane  Wormskrold  behind  in  Kamtschatka. 

TBEORT  OP  EAKTn«I;AKES. 

One  of  our  Correspondents  in  Switzerland, 
who  cultivates  the  Physical  Sciences,  has 
favored  us  with  the  following  article  con- 
cerning Earthguakei,  which  (whatever  be  the 
merit  of  the  explanation  it  gives)  appears 
calculated  to  interest  the  mtyority  of  our 
readers. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  attention  and  cu- 
riosity manifested  in  observing  the  effects  of 
MrAfluakes,  yet  the  greatest  indtfiference 
preraua  veipecoog  the  mvestigation  of  the 


causes  which  produce  them.  There  would 
be  nothing  extraordinary  in  this,  if  the  study 
of  causes  did  not  lead  to  the  calculation  of 
effects,  and  consequently  did  not  serve  to 
determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  acci- 
dents which  may  result  from  these  pheno- 
mena. 

For  these  some  days  past,  earthquakes 
have  been  the  only  topics  of  conversation: 
they  have  been  felt  in  various  parts  of  Swit- 
zerland, Savoy  and  France.  They  excite 
terror  among  the  vulgar  and  the  timid,  su- 
perstitious persons  draw  from  them  conse- 
quences analogous  to  their  ideas;  and  men 
of  science  are  content  to  reason  upon  them. 
The  latter  establish  their  theories  ou  nearly 
the  following  circumstances, 

Naturalists,  volcanos,  and  reason  inform 
us  that  the  whole  interior  of  the  globe  is  in 
a  state  of  ebullition  and  fusion,  and  that  the 
matter  of  which  it  is  composed  is  the  same 
in  substance  and  quality  as  boiling  lava  or 
melted  glass.  This  immense  reservoir  of 
hquid  metals  is  covered  b^  a  crust  of  cold 
matter,  the  thickness  of  which  is  very  incon- 
siderable when  compared  to  the  enormous 
volume  of  boiling  suostance  which  it  enve- 
lopes. One  may  imagine,  if  possible,  what 
passes  on  the  surface  of  an  immense  globe 
of  hiva  in  ebullition;  that  is  to  sajr  between 
It  and  the  cold  part  of  the  earth  with  which 
it  is  covered;  or  the  effects  of  that  continual 
commotion  and  internal  ravase  which  ope- 
rates beneath  the  vaults  and  among  the 
septa  and  columns  which  serve  to  support 
the  only  solid  crust  in  the  whole  globe.  Ii 
is  easv  to  suppose  how  many  underminings, 
disoroers,  and  enlargements,  must  take  place 
in  the  immense  vaults  above  which  we  lancy 
ourselves  so  firmly  established,  and  which 
separate  us  from  an  ocean  of  melted  ^lass. 
The  roofs  of  these  immense  vaults' having 
lost  their  support  by  the  action  of  the  fire, 
naturally  give  way  in  particular  places.  They 
yield  to  a  weight  which  they  can  no  longer 
support  when  their  walls  are  demolished  oy 
any  cause  whatever.  A  sinking  then  takes 
place  until  the  space  between  the  superior 
vault  of  the  cavern  and  the  subjacent  matter 
is  filled  up.  It  is  this  kind  of  deterioration 
which  occasions  earthquakes,  and  as  the 
sinking  iistially  lakes  place  in  the  roost  cen- 
tral points  of  the  subterranean  vaults,  flat 
surfaces  will  naturally  descend  nearly  hori- 
zontally. Shocks  are  therefore  attended  with 
much  less  danger  to  low  houses  and  edifices 
than  to  those  which  are  extremely  lofty. 
The  latter  having  more  of  a  perpendicular 
line  to  lose  are  likewise  more  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  the  momentary  inclination  which 
threatens  them  when  the  sinking  of  the 
earth  is  not  exactly  horizontal. 

According  to  this  theory  earthquakes  must 
be  less  frequent  in  fUt  than  in  mountainous 
countries;  and  this  is  imduubtedly  the  fact. 
It  is  indeed  evident  that  the  parts  mf  the 
great  subterranean  vaults  which  correspond 
with  enonnous  masses  of  moantains,  are 


more  liable  to  give  way  than  others,  because 
they  have  a  more  considerable  weight  to 
support.  It  is  hkewise  evident  that  u  in  a 
flat  country  the  usual  thirkness  of  the  crust 
of  the  terrestrial  globe  be  three  thousand 
toises,  and  four  thousand  under  mountains, 
it  will  more  readily  yield  to  thjs  overplus  of 
weight  than  to  the  ordinary  weight  of  three 
toises. 

It  will  therefore  happen  that  a  solid  mass 
coming  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal 
in  fusion,  will  produce  the  effect  of  a  pressing 
pump,  and  will  tend  with  all  its  force  to 
raise  the  liquid  substance  by  means  of  pres- 
sure, and  to  make  it  issue  by  the  crevices  of 
the  earth,  which  serve  as  conduits.  This 
occasions  vokanos,  which  produce  lava 
whenever  the  mass  of  sunk  earth  is  suffix 
ciently  heavy  to  raise  to  the  heig^ht  of  the 
craters  the  matter  in  fusion,  subject  to  the 
action  of  this  species  of  pressing  pump. 

Finally,  the  walls  which  retain  a  lake  of 
subterraneous  fire,  being  undermined  and 
consumed  in  a  horizontal  direction,  commu- 
nications are  opened  between  the  reservoirs 
of  water  and  the  reservoirs  of  lava  in  fusion. 
The  union  of  these  two  opposite  elements 
produces  those  momentary  shocks  which  are 
frequently  more  violent  than  those  occa* 
sioned  by  the  mere  sinking  of  the  subterra> 
neous  vaults. 

A  single  letter  is  insufficient  to  develops 
the  complete  theory  of  earthquakes ;  it  will 
however  serve  to  make  it  known,  smd  the 
judgment  of  the  reader  will  supply  the  rest, 
Your's,  &c.  P EE. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS. 


MBDICIHS. 

Comnranieatien  fV'om  Dr.  Maclean  as  to  hi*  Ea> 

perimentson  tbe  Plagne  at  Constantinople. 
To  the  Editor  efthe  Liitntry  Gaxttte. 

6,  Union  Place,  Blackhealli  Road, 
llth  April,  1817. 

Sir,  la  Nnmben  VII,  YIII,  and  X,  of  the 
Literary  Oaiette,  I  have  periued  statements 
respecting  certain  recent  endeavoor*  to  inves- 
tigate tbe  plagne  in  Turkey,  in  some  of  which 
I  observe  that  my  name  is  indiseriminatrly 
blended  with  those  of  other  investifston,  and 
onr  researches  attempted  to  be  identified. 

Now,  Sir,  however  much  and  nnfeignedly  I 
respect  the  talents  and  tbe  intrepidity  of  the 
other  gen^men  mentioned,  and  however  deeply 
I  deplore  the  fate  of  soch  of  them  u  have,  whe- 
ther by  the  disease,  or  by  fooler  means,  fallfta 
■aerifices  in  the  cause  of  hnmanity,  I  must,  for 
several  reMons,  object  to  this  identification. 

Tbe  proceedings  recently  detailed  in  the  pab- 
lic  Jonraals,  as  common  to  several  investigators 
of  the  plagne,  have,  in  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
been  either  grossly  ioaccoratc,  or  wholly  false. 
Tlie  tmth  is,  that  my  experimems,  aod  r^ 
Marches,  concerning  tliat  malady,  whether  in 
respect  to  their  means,  or  to  their  resnifs,  have 
had  nothing  in  common  with  thoie  of  ary  other 
person.  And  whatever  nsefiU  light  they  may  be 
foand  to  throw  npon  the  eansr,  and  carr,  of 
epideuic  diseases,  it  unftfitoaMely  bappMw  that 
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tlte.  different  coiine  bithrrto  panoed  by  ray  fcl 
low-UboDren  hai  Htber  leuded  to  coofinu  the 
pre'exiithig  GiTon.    ' 

The  mia-ttatementt,  whict  I  am  desirsiM  to 
reettfy,  ■«  I  am  boond  to  ttipptwe  thit  (hrrr 
^Md  oot1i«ye  kiiy 'wbtre  exiMcd  m  srttird  de- 
tigB  o^niWoproiaBtatiM,  I  imnt.picMiMt  to 
k»ve'ori|nnat*d>tB.an  cotir*  igitMWiee  of  tbe 
tnbje^t,  OP  tbe  |Mrc  of  tba  Le*ai>t  corrnpoo- 
dfenta  of  tiie  peftodical  pr«u.  But  tbe  correc 
|ian  of  an  trror  is  not  th*  leu  euentiai  od  ac 
coast  of  tbe  aoarceiin  which  it  may  have  origi 
qated.  tf,  on  this  occaiion,  my  own  rigllht  and 
reelingi  had  alone  been  concerned,  I  shonld 
bave  patitBtly  expected  the  application  of  a 
ladical  remedy,  in  the  poblieation  of  the  whole 
rcnilt*  of  my  researches,  embodied  into  a  regu- 
lar work.  But  revent  evenla  (I  particnlarly 
allude  to  tlw  cirrnmitances  attending  tbe  deatli 
of  Mr.  Vbn  Rosenfeldt)  have  atrenKniened  my 
eonviction,  that,  iiolesi  aome  immediate  mea- 
*are«  be  taken  to  elucidate  at  least  a  part  of  the 
obstacles,  wbicb  oppose  the  inveslieation  of 
epidemic  diseases,  the  lives  of  men,  who,  urged 
by  a  laudable,  but  too  ardent,  zeal  for  disco- 
▼«ry,  may  be  led  to  rath  into  dangers,  of  which 
tb^  carniot  be  sufficiently  aware,  and  wfairh 
•re  io  tbair  natnre  almost  insnnnonntable,  will 
CMtiniie  to  be  meleasly  sacriBced ;  and  the 
pablicy  siaee  every  saceessive  (biinre  serves  but 
to  give  a  new  trinmpb  to  error,  to  be  pinnged 
deqMr  into  delasion. 

Upon  this  groaiid,  may  I  request,  antil  I  am 
enabled  to  bring  into  tbe  field  tbe  main  body  of 
my  forces,  in  proper  array,  that  you  will  suffer 
me,  if  it  s.hoald  not  be  Inconsistent  with  your 
plan,  occasionally  to  skirmish  with  this  deadly 
enemy  of  mankind  (tbe  prevaiHug  preindices 
Kspecthsg  epidemic' <K«eases,  especially .  the 
plague)  in  the  caionms  «f  your  weekly  reposi. 
tor*  ? 

'  "hie  first  of  the  anioiee  from  the  Levant  (No. 
VU,  f .  104)  to  which  I  atlude,  begins  thus 
"  Ike  eaperiments  made  by  Mr.  V«Ui,  a  Phy 
aicitn  of  Wantua,  Mid  tbe  English  Dr.  Maclean, 
for  iiueiUating  witU  the  plague,  have  been  sor* 
passed  by  tbe  diteavery  of  Mr.  Von  Kosenfeldt, 
a  Gemrnn,  who  baa,  for  some  time,  been  a  resi- 
deqthere."  Now,.  !>ir,  who  would  not  bave  at 
IfWt  imagined  that  I  bad  inoculated  myself  with 
tbematter  of  t>lagne,  and  that  Mr.  Von  Rosen- 
AAdt  had  made  a  notable  discovery  >  Neither 
of  dMai,  however,  is  in  tbe  smallest  degree  true ; 
Bor'haa  the  aantcBce  any  ether  fonodatioB,  than 
0r.  ValK  having  inaerted  pestiferoiw,  mixed 
with  vaeeine  matter,  in-one  of  Us  toes,  and,  at 
Vighi  hate  been  expected,  withoot  producing 
•fiy-aatisfactoiv  result.  Notwithstanding  tlie 
confidence  witb  which  it  bas  been  repeatedly 
atterled,  it  never  entered  into  my  mind,  and  I 
an  aoxiont  to  repel  tlie  imputation,  to  bare  re- 
conrte  to  a  roeatwe  so  snperflnoos,  misleading, 
and  anstieotiflc,  and  let  me  add  so  theatrical, 
as  inoralation  with  matter  from  a  pestilential 
tore;  for  thia  ptainreMm,  among  many  olbers, 
that,  as  plague  Is  universaliy  acknowledged  to 
be  capable  of  affecting  the  tame  person  repeat- 
edly, inocuktioa,  if  tiie  dwnate  depeaded  upon 
CMitagioa,  in«^d  of  4>i«reB|ing  Ha  recnrrence, 
could  only  do  misebief,  by  prodncing  it ;  and, 
if  it  did  not,  cenid  serve  no  purpose.  Hence 
tuch  an  operation  would  be  at  least  saper6uoui. 

But  it  would  lie  also  misleading,  liie  opera- 
tions of  natnre  cannot  be  so  obtcnre,  that, 
where  contagion  exi»ti<,  such  means  can  be  ne- 
ett—Tt  to  set  it  in  evidence.  It  did  not  remain 
doebtnl  whether  small  pox  drpeaddd  upon  eon- 
tasien,  until  Ul§  process  of  inotntationiiad  been 
adopted.  Let  .ps,  then,  «nqnlte  ttlitt  %e  can 
pcopeae  tv  «AiMMe'<irtb«  resBfto'of  Obexpq. 
liacat  n  ptagne.     We   ihaU  suppoie   (bat 


the  disease  does,  and  that  it  does  not  depend 
upon  contagion^  and  enq<iire,wbal,  under  each 
ortheae  rappoaitions,  wonM  be  tbe  inferences 
aupplied  by  the  rraolts  of  inoculation.  Matter 
from  a  pedilential  sore  is  Inserted  in  a  aoiind 
pertoo.  Be  either  takes,  or  does  not  lake  the 
disease.  In  the  forater  case,  if  it  should  ast 
depend  apon  contagion,  tbe  conclusion  afforded 
by  tbe  result  of  the  experiment  would  be  falla- 
cious :  io  the  latter,  it  it  ihould  depend  upon 
contagion  (for  we  know  it  to  be  consistent  with 
tbe  lawi  of  life  that  diseases,  which  are  notori- 
ously eoatagioas,  may,  in  tlreir  progress,  be  air 
tended  witbabsetttcs,  or  sores,  tin  aiattrr  from 
which  will  not  produce  infection)  the  conclnsiou 
afforded  by  the  result  of  the  expeiiaieBt  would 
be  equally  erroneoDS.  Here,  tben,  we  have  a 
double  source  of  fallacy. 

But  »Bcb  experiments,  if  tliey  were  necessary, 
or  could  be  efficient,  are  so  difficult,  under  tbe 
existence  of  the  belief  in  contagion,  that,  in 
plague,  they  cannot  be  made  in  sucb  numbers 
as  to  supply  sufficient  daia  for  broad  and  ge- 
neral conctusioiis.  The  fe\t  attempts,  which 
have  transpired,  at  far  as  tliey  incidentally  fur- 
nish any  inference,  are  positively  unfavorable 
tocoatagioa.  Thus  Dr.  White,  after  patting 
througfa  two  inoculations,  did  not  take  the  dis- 
ease ;  and,  if  he  afterwards  caught  it,  at  the 
period  of  tbe  third  inoculation,  as  is  stated,  the 
inference  in  fiiir  rmsoning  is  two  to  one  in  fa- 
vour of  this  seixure  having  been  an  accidental 
coincidence.  Mr.  Von  Kosenfeldt  was  38  days 
exposed  to  the  action  of  W^tiferoas  matter,  be- 
fore be  was  attacked  with  the  malady  of  wbich 
he  died.  Dr.  Bai^ardt  firat  takes  for  granted 
the  existence  of  contagion,  wbich  it  the  object 
of  research ;  and  then  endeavonrs  to  account  for 
the  diteaie  net  being  prodonad  for  to  long  a 
period,  nndcr  this  exposure,  by  thetloctrine  of 
tiureptibilitiet.  Thit  mode  of  begging  the 
qoettuin  ongfat  to  be  banitiied  with  indignation 
from  the  regiont  of  tcieace. 

Upon  4be  whole,  I  bave  considered  the  infer- 
ences supplied  by  such  experiments,  even  if  we 
could  depend  upon  the  accnrary,  with  which 
they  are  related,  as  so  liable  to  fallacy,  tliat, 
whilst  they  seemed  to  favour  my  doctrine,  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  reject  their  aid.  And  I 
will  venture  to  predict,  tiiat  those,  who  may 
centiime  to  lely  npoa  them,  in  the  present  state 
of  opinions,  and  of  pest  institntiont,  will  reap 
nothing  but  ditatter  to  themtelves,  and  disap- 
pointment to  the  public. 

To  depend  upon  an  experiment,  which  can- 
not be  conducted  on  a  large  tcale,  and,  which, 
conducted  npon  any  scale,  is  liable  to  so  much 
&llacy,  when  we  have  facts  the  most  abundant, 
and  data  the  most  irrefragable,  by  which  tlie 
qnestijin  jnay  be  decided  npon  the  broadest 
oasis,'would,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  both  a 
work  of  sopereroeation,  and  highly  nntcientific. 

Such  are  my  reasons  for  having  chosen  to  re- 
ject an  experiment,  which,  from  my  particular 
view  of  the  subject,  I  could  not  have  regarded 
but  as,  in  itself,  perfectly  bamilets.  Na  one,  I 
should  think,  will  suspect  me  of  having  decHoed 
it  on  account  of  apprehension  of  danger  from 
tbe  disease  ;  since  it  is  notorious,  that,  during 
my  residence  at  tbe  Greek  Hospital,  near  the 
seven  towers,  I  visited,  at  re^lar  intervals, 
six  times  each  day,  eveiy  pestiferous  |>atient  in 
the  hoate ;  placing  myself  in  contact  with  them, 
as  is  utuailly  done  in  other  places  with  respect 
to  ordinary  patients;  preparing  and  adminis- 
teriiig  their  medicines,  with  my  own  hands  ;  and 
watching  those  of  thcni  about  whom  I  was  most 
anxious,  in  a  chamber  adjacent  to  my  own.  For 
(heie  proceedings,  I  do  not  claim  any  particular 
credit  Bveiy  person,  I  pretuaae,  entertajpiog 
the  lame  opiwoss,  aud  having  a  tiaiiUr  cm6- 


dence  in  Ut  knowledge  of  tiie  meant  of  core, 
would  hate  betn.eaaally  rcadl  tfthavkatite^  it 
the  sane  mauo^r,,  N  Of  should  fberc  tevc  nieB" 
tioned  the  circumstance*,  but  in  order,  io  cor- 
recting mis-stalem'entt,  the  more  fbtly  to  ekplain 
the  motives  of  my  conduct,  wishing  eqaally^'iM 
aa  iavettigatian  at.oace.w  delicate  and  ii*- 
portaut,  to  protect  my  own  pioreedimft  frAn 
misrepresentation,  and  to  guard  the  public 
against  delusion. 

At  I  have  already,  I  fear,  tretpaAwi  t»» 
much,  I  tfaall  defer  what  I  bave  fitrther  ta  lay, 
on  Ihii  inbject,  to  a  future  opportunity.  I  am. 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

CHAIILBt  MACUAfr.     ° 


POLITE  LITERATURE. 

ON  MODBRlt  ¥OETS-HR.  SOUTHET. 

If  Mr.  Campbell  bas  beM  M>  tight  a 
rein  over  his  Fegasiu,  as  to  prevent  it 
from  •oaring  above  a  hillock  or  a  pine- 
tree,  Mr.  Southey  has  given  such  tin- 
reasooable  scope  to  his  poetical  "  Sftip 
of  Heaven,"  that  it  sails  over  iofinite 
space,  without  once  caatiog  auchor,  «r 
is  tost  about  in  an  ocean  of  mystical 
inutility.  After  reading  Thalaba,  or  the 
Curse  of  Kebama,  one  lays  down  the 
volume  with  an  inevitable  feeling  of, 
"  Very  sublimated,  no  doubt,  but  what 
does  it  all  mean  ?  where  is  its  object  t" 
One  retaius  an  impresnon  of  nothing  but 
blank  verse  of  all  sises,  from  tbrcA.aylii- 
bles  to  twelve ;  of  one  Veshnoe,  with 
whose  mythology  we  are  quite  aime- 
quainted ;  of  one  Ladurlad,  whom  air 
must  not  touch  on  any  account,  and  who 
yet  respires  freely  enoagh  through  b!s 
lungs :  and  of  Braman,  and  Indra  and 
Yamen,  and  Glendoveera,  about  whose 
powers  and  attributes  we  care  not  one 
fHrthing.  As  to  sympatliy,  it  is  totally 
out  of  the  question  ;  and  of  magnificent 
language,  we  have  more  than  sufficient. 

If  Mr.  Campbell  does  not  astonbh  us 
in  this  superhuman  manner,  at  least  be 
leads  us  through  sceiKS  with  whose  mh 
lure  we  are  familiar,  aud  for  whose  in- 
habitants we  feel  some  regard.  Though 
Ills  primroses  and  violets  are  purchased 
in  the  Cranbourn  Alley  of  Parnassus,  and 
appear  a  manufacture  of  painted  gauze, 
yet  still  they  remind  us  of  real  prim- 
roses ;  and,  indeed,  some  of  them  are  real. 
Mr.  Campbell's  farthest  flight  is  America ; 
but  Mr.  Southey  hurries  us  np  at  once 
into  tlie  third  heaven ;  we  fly  about  among 
stars  that  do  not  belong  to  our  proper 
hemisphere ;  we  are  duzzled,  blinaed, 
bewildered ;  and  when  at  last  we  descend 
from  onr  aeronautic  excursion,  we  are 
happy  to  repose  upon  the  aftergrass  of 
Rogers,  or  to  beg  a  licken-bed  at  one  of 
Crabbe's  sea-faring  huts. 

After  these  atiimadvei^ions,  I  must  not 
allow  it  to  be  supposed,  that  I  consider 
Mr.  Southey's  poetry' as  itlcily  woilh- 
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leu.  On  tht  oontnrj,  I  think  it  of  a 
vnr  (Vpnior  order;  capnbie,  if  nodified 
and  terrestrialised,  of  adding  no  incon- 
side^ble  atar  to  the  great  poetical  con- 
•teUatioo  which  shines  upon  the  pre- 
sent age.  '  Amongst  much  bjrperbolical 
thoagbt  and  expression,  we  are  somatimes 
agreeably  suiprised  by  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  ]Mcture8,  wliich  our  hearts 
acknowledge,  and  which  strike  us  at 
once  with  the  strongest  emotions  of  sub- 
Umity.  I  remember,  in  our  language, 
thre«  fine  passages  on  the  drawing  of 
swords.  Burke  is  the  author  of  one.  In 
speaking  of  Marie  Antoinette,  he  says, 

"  I  thoiiglit  ten  tiwiiMtiid  tworcb  would  have 
leaped  from  tbeir  scabbards,  to  avenge  even  a 
look  that  oflered  her  an  buult* 

I^iltoo  gives  us  the  following  sublime 
•oflception : 

<*  He  spake,  and  to  confirm  Us  words,  out  flew 
MQUoa*  ofliuniiig  swords,  drawn  from  the  thigh* 
Of  mighty  chembim;  the  sadden  biate 
Far  roud  Ulomfaied  hclL" 

And  Mr.  Soutbey,  with  more  sublimity 
than  the  former,  and  not  much  less 
than  the  latter,  has  this  passage.  The 
Rtyab  having  ordered  his  troops  to  assas- 
sinate a  rauhitnde  who  had  offended  him, 

'    "  Tea  thousand  scymetais  at  once  opieared, 

Rash  op,  Hke  waters  sparicHng  (o  the  snn, 

A  secMid  lime  the  fatd  bnmds  appeared. 

Lifted  aloft— &ey  glittered  then  no  more ; 

Their  light  was  gone,  their  iplendoor  qnencbed 

in  gore." 

Perhaps  in  the  whole  compass  of  mo- 
dern poetry,  there  is  not  a  more  splendid 
picture.  Lord  Byron  approaches  some- 
what near  it,  when  he  describes  Alp's 
bare  arm  during  the  battle. 
"  Alp  is  bat  known  by  die  white  arm  bare. 
Leek  thro'  the  thick  of  the  fight— 'tis  there." 

As  we  are  about  erecting  an  architec- 
tural monument  to  the  memory  of  Wa- 
terloo, 1  think  we  might  convoke  a  con- 
gress of  our  poets,  to  compound  amongst 
them  a  poetical  monumeut.  To  Lord  By- 
ron might  be  allotted  that  part  which 
should  describe  the  feelings  of  both  ar- 
mies before  and  after  the  battle,  and  its 
effects  upon  the  moral  world  in  general 
Mr.  Scott  should  be  endowed  with  a  li- 
mited power  c^  rehearsing  the  names  o{ 
the  leaders,  their  dresses,  their  genealogy, 
aad  the  foaming  bits  of  their  steeds.  Both 
these  bards  should  mash  up  the  battle 
itself  between  them.  Mr.  Campbell 
might  give  us  a  pathetic  episode  of  a 
young  lady  who  had  arrived  just  time 
eoough  to  stop,  by  the  interposition  of 
her  own  heart,  a  bullet  that  was  going  on 
irery.£uriy  towards  her  lover's.  If  any 
immortal  gods  were  deemed  necessary, 
I  would,  by  all  means,  recommend  Mr. 
Soulliey  to  the  mythological  department. 
Mr.  Ctdbbe,  mig^t  be  furnished  with  lint 


and  ligaments,  and  a  wardrobe  of  the 
Dutch  wodma's  costumes,  in  which  case 
be  could  do.  wonders  in  describing  the 
care  taken  of  the  wounded :  to  say  no- 
thing of  some  episode  respecting  a  tall 
pathetic  Lifeguardsmaa  and  hu  Dutch 
Dulcuiea.  I  think  I  would  permit  Mr. 
Rogers  to  insert  three  lines  about  the 
birth  and  parentage  of  a  tear;  Messrs, 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  should  de- 
scribe tii»  uosophuticated  death  of  an 
aid-de-camp'»  horse;  and  to  Mr.  Moore 
I  would  adjuge  the  most  arduous  task  of 
all — namely,  to  eras*,  correct,  and  insert, 
as  his  classical  taste  might  lead  him  ;  is 
which  ca^,  much  of  Scott^  some  of  Lord 
Byron,  a  Kttle  of  Campbell,  the  essence 
of  Sottthey's  four  thousand  lines,  making 
about  as  many  hundred, — might  be  retain- 
ed ;  but  Heaven  ki),ows  whether  a  tingle 
line  of  the  remainiiig  members  of  the 
cougreu  would  remain  t  By  the  help  of 
all  this  pruning,  the  structure  might  inaeed 
be  made  immortal. 

NoTB.— We  wish  our  Ingenibos  correspon- 
dent  woald  remember  the  Md  maxim :  "  Ami- 
CM  Plato,  ted  magis,  fft." — Eo. 
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MAIO'S  PnCFACE  TO  HIS  SDtTtOM    OF   TWO 
TaEATtSES  OF  PHILO  AND  POaPHTRY. 

The  two  treatises  published  by  Mr.  Maio 
are  preceded  by  a  learned  dissertation  in 
three  parts.  In  the  first,  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  circumstances  relative  to  the  discovery 
of  a  manuscript  of  Philo,  and  in  particular  of 
the  fragment  of  this  author  which  has  re- 
mained unpublished  to  our  times.  He  an- 
nounces at  the  end  of  the  first  part,  the  exist- 
ence of  an  Armenian  version  of  the  works 
of  Philo,  which  version,  douhtless  made  at  a 
time  when  the  collection  of  this  philosopher's 
works  was  still  entire,  contains  a  number  of 
pieces,  that  have  been  long  since  lost  in  the 
original  language.  The  two  last  parts  of  this 
preface  contain  information  of  other  Arme- 
nian translations,  which  will  supply  the  place 
of  other  ancient  authors,  of  whom  we  have 
disfigured  remains,  or  incomplete  fragments. 
We  cannot  give  a  tninute  analysis  of  this 
preface,  which  is  worthy  of  all  the  attention 
of  the  learned  on  account  of  the  curious  dis- 
coveries, of  which  it  gives  them  the  first 
infonnation,  and  as  it  were  an  anticipated 
enjoyment  But  among  these  discoveries 
there  is  one  which  would  be  so  important, 
and  which  seems  so  positive,  that  we  cannot 
r(^frain  from  giving  an  account  of  it. 

We  speak  of  an  Arraeniau  translation  of 
the  ChronicU  of  Eiaebius,  copied  from  a  MS. 
of  the  Itth  century,  and  preserved  in  the 
library  of  tlie  .-Vrmenisn  College  at  Venice. 
The  mention  of  such  a  fact  is  sufficient  to 
excite  the  interest  of  all  those  who  cultivate 
or  love  letters.  It  is  well  known  tliat  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  the  most  complete, 
the  most  methodical  collection  of  the  chro- 
nological knowledge  of  the  ancients,  has 
come  down  to  as  only  with  numerous  alter*' 
tion!<,  changes,emissians,  and  interpolations, 
which  make  it  extremely  different  froin  the 
-oiigioai  vork.    The  critics  have  discovered 


and  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  Latin  ver^ 
sion  of  St.  Jerome,  the  only  monument 
which  enables  us  to  judge  ana  to  profit  by 
the  labours  of  the  Bishop  of  Csesarea.  But 
even  this  translation,  faulty  and  unfaithful 
as  it  is  in  many  places,  by  the  author's  own 
acknowledgment  is  Aur  Irom  being  entire  ; 
and  the  brat  book  in  particubu',  that  ia 
which  Eusebius  had  nnfuMed  the  plui,  laid 
the  foundations  and  indicated  the  materials 
of  bis  chronological  canon,  there  are  such 
numerous  omissions,  and  alterations,  that 
one  can  hardly  see  in  them,  the  work  of  the 
author.  Of  what  immense  utility,  of  what 
extreme  importance,  to  the  study  of  chrono- 
logy, and  consequently  of  ancient  history, 
would  be  a  version,  besides  that  of  St. 
Jerome,  mure  complete  in  the  whole,  and 
more  faithful  in  each  of  its  parts  i  Siieh  is 
the  assurance  given  to  the  learned  world  hv 
Mr.  Maio ;  ana  the  abridged  noti«e,  which 
be  gives  in  his  preface,  of  this  Armenian 
version,  confirms  the  truth  and  justifies  the 
positiveness  of  his  assertion. 

Mr.  Maio  uroduces  in  his  preface  the  whole 
first  book  or  Eusebius,  which  has  been  hi- 
therto   wanting   in  aJl  the    known  MSS. 
of  the  Latin  version.    lie  then  gives  a  table 
of  the  thirty-tight  chapters  which  compoteil 
this  first  book,  the  title  of  each,  the  names 
of  the  authors  who  furnished  the  materials  of 
it,  and  lastly  the  first  words  with  which  the 
abstract  of  Eusebius  began.    This  extract 
alone  shows  the  whole  ioiportance  of  the 
entire  translation.  6ne  sees  here  already  the 
enormous  difference  between  this  first  book 
of  Eusebius,  and  that  which  we    read  in 
the   version    of  St.  Jerome;    it   fills    159 
pages  in  quarto  of  the  Armenian  US.  and 
from  (his  extract,  from  the  notice  of  the  au- 
thors, and  from  the  arrangement  of  the  mate- 
rials, which  here  form  a  well  ordered,  ao4 
very  complete  whole,  we  may  judge  that  all 
the  omissions  of  the  Latin  version  are  abso^^ 
lutely  filled  up.    Uow  many  false  opinions, 
how  many  received  systems,  will  the  pt^li- 
cation  of  such  a  work  overthrow!  But  above 
all  what  immense  blanks,  which  hitherto 
seemed  impossible  to  be  filled  up,  may  by 
this  means  be  at  length  made  good,  in  the 
history  of  these  first  Oriental  dynasties,  of 
those  great  Asiatic  Empires  formerly  so  ceie- 
bratet^and  now  so  little  known!  Thus,  «• 
quote  one  example,  Eusebius  in  the  S0(h 
chapter  of  his  first  book,  in  which  he  tre^ad 
on  tiie  origin  (/*  IRomt,  gave  an  extract  from 
the  Seventh  book  of  Diodorus  Siculus  new 
lost.    A  part  of  this  lone  and  importantquo- 
tation  is  found  in  the  Cbronography  of  Slyn- 
cellus :'  but  comes  down  only  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  Eneas;  whereas  in  the  Arme- 
nian Version  hnnight  to  light  by  Mr.  Maio, 
ihis  quotation  extends  to  the  time  of  Romi^ 
lus,  and  includes  therefore  the  whole  series 
of  the  Kings  of  Alba,  firom  Ascanius    to 
Amulius.    'The  notice  given  by  Mr.  Maio, 
imperfect  and  succinct  as  it  is,  proves  that 
many  opinions  advanced  and  maintained  by 
able  critics  must  be  wholly  rdected .-  such  is 
that  of  Scaliaer,  which  Mr.  Maio  docH  not 
notice,  that  Eusebius  had  only  madealikeral 
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estract  from  the  work  of  Julius  Africanus. 
This  Mserlion,  which  Scaliger  makes  in  the 
most  decisive  and  authoritative  tone,'  is 
wholly  confounded.  It  appears  fnmi  the 
({uutations  of  Eiisebius  himself,  faithfully 
preserved  by  the  Armenian  translator,  that 
thjs  first  part  was  the  fruit  of  immense  read- 
in",  and  of  the  researdies  of  Eusebius  him- 
self. It  is  only  far  in  the  16th  chapter  tliat  he 
quotes  tht!  name  and  work  of  Julius  Africa- 
nus, together  with  the  books  of  Moses,  and 
other  Hebrew  writings,  aud  also  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Josephus.  But  in  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  book,  whrre  he  adduces  a  great 
number  of  different  aulhoritic«,  he  does  not 
a^ain  mention  the  name  of  Africanus,  or  bor- 
row any  testimony  from  his  cbronicle&. 

.  INQUtRT  RESPECTING    A  PROMI&EU  POEM  OP 
MR.  CAMPBELL. 

To  the  Editor.— In  your  11th  No.  yon  express 
vnur  just  regret  at  the  silence  of  Caniptiell, 
I'hii  indocrs  me  to  ask  ia  yonr  Paper,  a  qurS' 
tidn  which  I  have  frequently  asked  in  vain 
About  14  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  becom 
h-g  acquainted  with  Mr.  Campbell,  at  Ham 
bureb.  I  nnderitood  that  he  was  at  tliat  time 
enpioyed  npoo  ■  Poem  to  be  called  "  Tlie 
Qoeeo  of  the  Norlli,"  thereby  meaning,  the 
City  of  Ediobnrgb.  On  my  return  to  England 
three  years  ago,  I  eagerly  enquired  for  it,  but 
nobody  knew  any  tiling  of  it.  Perhaps  if  Mr. 
Campbell  shoold  see  this,  he  may  be  indnceil  to 
eive  some  information  on  the  subject,  which  his 
K'leuds  will  be  bappy  to  find  arcouipaoied  with 
tbe  assnrauce,  that  tbey  may  expect  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Poem,  the  title  of  which  alone  excites 
interest.  '  I  remain,  Sir,  dec.    H.  K.  L. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Cbaniad;  or  Spdkzueiu  Illcs- 
THATED :  A  Poem  in  two  parts  ;  and 

TirREE  F&HILIAR  LECTOnES   UN    CnANIOLOGI- 
CAL  PnySIOONOUY,  &c.  &c. 

We  have  bestowed  more  attention  on  these 
two  publications  than  they  merited, because 
it  was  not  easy  to  discover  their  drift ;  be- 
cause their  title-pages  made  a  promise  which 
their  contents  did  not  perform,  offering  one 
made  of  proof  which  the  author  certainly  did 
not  intend  to  give,  of  Fronli  nulla  jidea ;  and 
because,  as  we  advanced  in  their  perusal,  we 
expected  to  find  something  either  in  the  way 
of  illustration  or  refutation — in  the  way  of 
ikct  or  sound  argument.  Defeated  in  this 
hope,  w«  a  second  time  took  the  poem, 
wt:icli  (ironiised  to  be  capital,  (as  the  Kubject 
required,)  and  we  waded  oreast  high  through 
tt:c  weeds  of  Htulibrastic  gincle,  of  stale 
jokes,  trite  witticism  and  servile  imitations 
of  Rejected  Addresses  and  Doctor  Syntax, 
with  the  iroti  and  alloy  thrown  off,  m  the 
fire  uf  youth,  in  the  very  nursery  of  would-be 
authors  and  embryo  witlings. 

loMkinjg,  then,  only  to  insulated  passages, 
and  partiailar  lines,  we  observe, '  that  in 
page  7  of  the  poem,  the  author  is  so  obliging 
as  to  inform  us,  that  there  are  two  Sea  Horses 
at  the  Admiralty,  which  is  done  in  the  fol- 
l«wing  very  elegaut  manner'. 

:    «  A<  dull,  u  htxrj,  Mcn  tU  (Mf'tl  tiMj'II  be. 
At  «bc  Cws  KotMs  M  tiM  Adffllrahjr  !" 

Here  ourrtmnesters,wbo  teldom  let  an  occa- 
sion slip  of  malting  a  bonowcd  p"<<>  <>'  * 

-^-. — 1 — .i — '■   '■•'••  '  '   •  "  .»'«•■  ■ 
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second-hand  joke,  lost  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  something  smart,  about  the 
animals  in  the  intide  of  the  building. — 
Speaking  of  <e//^  (wc  imagine^  we  have,  in 
page  Id,  this  pretty  and  highly  descriptive 
line: 

"  Tlie  noblMt  pirt't  defect!**— (Aoi't  the  tkutt." 

Page  19  furnishes  us  with  this  novelty : 

**  When  «  maii*i  dawu,  UiB  fast  will  tnnA  on  bin :" 

Meaning,  doubtless,  that  it  a  set  of  pert 
academicians,  or  prejudiced  lectureri  can 
trip  up  a  foreigner's  heels,  their  friends  and 
colleagues  will  trample  on  him. — We  have 
some  rare  bad  rhymes  in  pa^es  19  and  30, 
and  the  page  concludes  with  the  first  suspi- 
cious symptom  of  friendship;  in  this  valu- 
able quatra'm : 

'■  Men  call  another*  of  thv  irlf^amo  trAdf , 
A  tnothar  chip — nor  mean  they  to  dejErade 
Which  Doctor  Spuishtim,  or  ourttltta  might  call, 
Juit  iu  the  way  of  frieudsliip,  Doctor  Oall.** 

We  doubt,  however,  whether  either  of  the 
Doctors  would  thank  the  author  for  this 
similU  eum  similiiut  compliment. — P^e  3S, 
produces  a  higher  compliment  to  Doctor 
Spurzheim ; 

"  Tis  true  luch  graad  experiments  as  lliosa, 
The  sel&ih  nature  of  mankind  dlsplcisc.** 

The  whole  substance,  stylo  and  merit  of 
the  poem  might  be  summed  up  in  the  (oio- 
kanded  attempts  (both  of  which  we  pro- 
nounce sin'uUr,)  at  pun,  mirth  and  ribaldry 
contained  in  page  35,  which  runs  as  follows : 

"  Thus,  wlien  the  rifht  tide  has  gone  wrmg,  tbe  left 
Can  oft  percehra  'tU  <tf  right  toitt  icnjft  ; 
Or  shotiid  the  left  side  lose  it's  reason  quite, 
Tlie  other  can  obstrre  that  left's  not  right.'  , 

After    this   comes    tbe  Nose,  of  which 
nothing  is  made : 
"  The  nose  is  notbiag-Hiever  mmd  the  ootc." 

The  author,  (to  borrow  his  counterfeits, 
which  are  his  only  coin,)  is  no  Nose-ologitt. — 
Part  the  second  commences  with  a  perianal 
complaint  uf  the  author's : 

"  Alas  !    we've  faculties  {ttUtt  gueUa  is  nodentood) 

within  the  bead, 
Wbieb  nature  forma  so  large,  so  full,  and  strong.' 

We  doubt  not  that  the  author  has  as  much 
head_  as  he  thin%t  he  needs ;  but — there's 
notliing  in  that, — We  shall  conclude,  as  to 
the  Poem,  by  one  of  the  author's  notes  taken 
from  the  Doctor,  for  what  purpose  he  knows 
best. — Page  94 :  "  Mallebranche  has  very 
well  painted  the  enemies  of  new  -truths  ; 
'  persons  of  solid  and  true  piety,'  says  he, 
'  do  not  condemn  what  they  do  not  under- 
ttand.'" 

Here  we  leave  the  Ferwig  tnopet  rertim, 
which  are  not  "  nugaque  canort,  and  pass 
to  the  duller  prose — consisting;  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  pages, divided  into  "Three 
Familiar  (very  much  so  indeed,)  Lectures," 
with  three  Caricatures,  in  the  form  of  a 
Frontispiece,  and  diSbrent  views  of  Crania. 
This  contains  no  new  matter,  no  facts,  ex- 
cept retailed  shallow  witticisms  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  and  some  remarks  which  at 
fint  light  we  should  class  among  those  di- 
"rected  agunst  Doctor  Spurzheim,  rather  illi- 
berally at  Edinburgh.  The  Poet  and  the 
Prosaitt  have,  in  this  respect,  gone  pretty 
nearly  hand  in  hand  together,  and  jointly 
(to  imitate  the  author  of  the  Craniad,)  made 
but  a  had  hand  of  it. 

It  is  very  remarkablfe,  h<Jw*ver,  that  nfci- 
ther  in  the  poetry  nor  prose  is  an;f  thing  solid 
advanced  subversive  of  one   fundamental 


prindple  of  the  system ;  that  sr^uinents  to 
absurd  and  language  so  abusive  is  employe^ 
as  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  system :  and 
that  the  writers  laugh  only  at  the  follies 
which  the  system  itself  exposes.  So  strange- 
ly indeed  are  these  two  works  constriKted, 
that  we  strongly  suspect  tbev  are  those 
of  secret  and  injudicious  friends;  and  that 
these  aukward  puffs  indirect,  are  meant  !• 
serve  the  cause  which  they  abaUawJy  affect 
to  criticise.  But  scientific  truth  needs  not 
such  aid  as  this.  There  are  doubtless  how- 
ever diiScuIties  and  anomalies  in  physiog- 
nomy, and  if  Doctor  Spurzheim  be  accused  of 
not  possesMng  infallibility,  he  tsay  fiiirlyau- 
•wert 

*  Tlie  rrr)  htad  »aA  front  of  »j  efeading. 
Bears  this  import — no  more.** 

We  much  fear  that  we  have  tired  our 
readers'  patience  by  these  remarks;  but  we 
assure  him,,  that  we  have  saved  him  frotn 
being  more  tired,  if  we  have  prevented  his 
perusal  uf  the  two  works  in  question,  which, 
like  the  "  Memoir  venu  de  St.  Helen*  d'kine 
maniere  inconnue,"  though  they  are  no  great 
catch  in  thenuelves,  are  meant  as  a  catch 
penny. 

To  pass  to  more  general  conuderations,  we 
have  already  said,  that,  as  the  writers  «f 
these  works  have  never  ventured  to  attack 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,— as  they  have  used 
argumeots  so  absurd  and  languaga  so  abusive 
as  to  injure  the  cause  they  pretend  to  ado{>t, 
and  to  promote  thit  which  they  pretend  to 
attack,  and  as  when  they  have  succeeded  in 
raising  a  laugh,  it  has  been  at  the  very  follies 
which  the  system  exposes,— for  these  reasoni 
we  rather  suspect  them  to  be  in  secret  its 
friends  than  to  oelone  to  the  party  of  its  anta- 
gonists connected  witn  the  EdinburghReview. 
As,  however,  tbe  opposition  raised  in  Edin- 
burgh to  this  curious  doctrine  excited  the 
greatest  interest  there,  and  as  its  circum- 
stances are  not  thoroughly  understood,  we 
shall  here  give  a  brief  account  of  it. 

The  opposition  which  every  thing  new  ia 
science  must  encounter,  has  it  seems  only 
rendered  these  gentlemen  more  ardent  iu 
maintaining  their  doctrines,  which  they 
affirm  to  be  founded  on  observation  of  the 
structure  of  ihe  brain  of  man  and  of  other 
animals,  which  they  are  at  all  times  ready  to 
demonstrate ;  and  on  facts  ascertained  .by 
assiduous  attention  to  the  operation  of  the 
passions  and  predominant  propensities,  both 
of  the  humau  race,  and  of  the  various  tribes 
of  inferior  beings.  To  these  facts  thus  ascer- 
tained, they  contend  that  no  exception  has 
been  detected ;  and  should  tven  one  example 
be  produced,  dearly  invalidating  any  of  the 
rules  which  they  have  given,  they  profess 
themselves  ready  to  renounce  their  wiiok 
system.  This  at  least  has  all  the  appearance 
of  fairness  tbat  can  be  desired. 

The  Institute  of  France,  in  1808,  deemed 
the  subject  worthy  of  investigation,  and  be- 
fore a  body  of  the  most  eminent  anatomists 
at  Paris,  Gall  and  Spurzheim  performed  their 
dissections;  in  consequence  of  which  th* 
Institute  did  certainly  publish  a  report,  de- 
claring, tbat  their  views  of  the  structure  ef 
'the  brain  were  in  every  respect  correct ;  but 
the  other  part  of  the  inquiry  they  did  mot 
think  it  incitmbeut  on  tlicoi  to  exaniae. 
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Justice  compels  ns  to  say,  that  previous 
to  Dr.  SpuRheim'a  visiting  Edinburgh,  the 
scope  of  his  investigations  had  been  misre- 
preseatcd,  his  cnatomical  views  unjustly 
cebtradicMd,  and  his  physiological  doctrines 
derided  by  an  anoiiyuioiis  writer  in  the 
£dinbun;h  Review  for  June  1815,  who,  re- 
gMdless  of  the  decorum  due  to  science, 
minded  detraction  with  criticism,  and  tra- 
dmea  the  moral  character  of  hira  whose 
sysWn  he  was  endeavouring  to  impugn  ! 
inie  lovers  of  learning  were  grieved  to  tind 
that  so  respectable  a  Review  should  contain 
why  thing  so  petulant,  shallow  and  dogma- 
tical, as  the  article  in  question;  and  we  un- 
derstand that  the  proprietors  of  the  work 
now  no  less  regret  the  same  circumstance, 
and  have  testified  the  Sincerity  of  their  feel- 
ing OD  this  score  by  diamissing  the  writer. 
Throughout  the  wtiole  article,  we  certainly 
fiAd  a  constant  substitution  of  contradiction 
for  proof,  sneering  fur  argument,  and  ridi- 
cule  for  reasoning,  and  as  for  the  style,  it  is 
studded  with  (quaintness,  colloquial  idioms, 
and  puny  witticisms,  all  in  the  very  spirit  of 
bad  taste. 

'  Dr.  Spurzheim  sunk  not,  it  seems,  under 
this  severiiy  of  criticism,  bat  bore  it  with  the 
serenity  of  deportment  which  is  worthy  of  a 
Man  of  science,  lie  went  to  Edinburgh,  we 
uoaerstand,  not  to  indulge  feelings  of  per- 
sonal irritation,  but  in  a  spirit  of  meekness, 
anxious  to  find  out  his  opponent,  for  no 
other  purpose,  than  that  be  might  convince 
him  by  ocular  demonstration  of  tiiat  pecu- 
liar structure  of  tlie  Brain,  which  he  bad  de- 
scribed in  bis  work  and  plates. 

On  one  occasion.  Dr.  S.  with  his  usual 
readiness,  there  demonstrated  the  Brain  to 
about  two  hundred  s|>ectutors,  among  whom 
were  several  of  the  Medical  Professors,  and 
other  competent  judges.  It  was  previously 
concerted  that  his  opponent  should  ask  him 
qiiestioDS,  and  by  so  doing,  it  was  hoped, 
{jive  him  and  his  doctrines  a  public  and  a 
tanal  overthrow.  The  scene,  it  is  said,  was 
mfiSt  interesting  to  the  audience.  Dr.  S. 
proceeded  in  the  demonstration,  and  stiv 
tained  for  upwards  of  four  hours  and  a  half, 
and  in  a  language  which  was  foreign  to  him, 
a  public  disputation  with  his  adversary,  ex- 
ptaiiting  himself  in  terms  at  once  philo- 
soohical  and  perspicuous,  and  very  cooiiy 
hading  himself  of  the  disingenuous  cavilling 
atJJDiit  words  with  which  it  was  sought  to 
cuibarrass  him. 

Since  this  notable  ocasion,  Dr.  Spurzheim 
has  dissected  the  brain  before  the  Koyal  Pliy- 
bical  Society,  and  repeatedly  to  mued  au- 
diences, and  it  is  but  bare  truth  to  say,  that 
we  do  not  know  any  man  of  sense  or  candour 
who  does  not  bow  to  the  correctness  of  his 
pathological  views,  and  admire  the  accuracy 
of  his  anatomical  demonstrations. 

Injustice  to  Dr.  S.  we  ought  not  to  forget 
to  observe,  that,  at  a  graduation  at  Edin- 
biiigh,  he  received  a  peculiar  compliment. 
The  degrees  are  there  given  in  the  College 
Libraiy.an  apartment  ol  considerable  extent. 
*od  the  Professors  sit  upon  an  elevated 
ratige  at  the  end,  while  the  i^naMe  peeut  am 
pitted  below.-  Dr.  Spurxheim  was  present, 
aiKl  ap)ong  tht  latter  body;  but  being  seen 
by  iotat  Ot  the  Proftseors,  they  sent  a  mes- 


sage to  him,  and  invited  hinv  up  to  their 
tribune.  All  rose  and  bowed  to  him  as  he 
came  up;  and  they  gave  him  one  of  their 
chairs.  This  was  a  compliment  that  honor- 
ed both  those  who  pain,  and  him  who  re- 
ceived it;  and  it  was  well  calculated  to  give 
a  suitable  admonition  to  those  who,  merely 
from  objections — well  founded  or  nor,  is  not 
the  quextion — to  his  system,  affected  to  treat 
a  man  of  unquestionable  talents  and  exten- 
sive information,  as  a  mere  charlaton,  whose 
pretensions  were  unworthy  of  notice. 

In  our  physiognomical  creed,  we  by  no 
means  go  as  far  as  Dr.  Spurzheim ;  but  it 
would  be  illiberal  and  senseless  to  refuse  our 
assent  to  some  astonishing  and  highly  im- 
portant truths  which  we  have  seen  him 
publicly  demonstrate.  The  science  of  phy- 
siognomy is  still  in  its  infancy;  but  we  re- 
joice that  it  is  cultivated  with  ardor  even  in 
the  fashionable  world,  and  that  its  progress 
is  now  for  the  first  time  directed  by  one  wliom 
all  allow  to  be  an  industrious  anatomist  and 
a  profound  physiologist. 


Sovthet's  Histort  of  TnE  Brazils. 

After  an  interval  of  almost  seven  years, 
another  volume  of  the  History  of  the 
Brazils  has  made  its  appearance  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Southey.  We  shall  never  ob- 
ject, in  this  unhistorical  age,  to  narratives 
which  make  us  politically  acquainted  wilii 
coimtries  of  which  we  have  heretofore  known 
little ;  hut  at  the  same  time,  we  must  think, 
that  if  Mr.  Southey  sat  down  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  a  book  of  History,  he  might  better 
have  chosen  for  bis  subject,  some  nation 
uearer  home,  of  whose  origin  and  progress 
we  are  just  as  ignorant,  and  in  whose  poli- 
tics we  are  far  more  deeply  interested.  It  is 
a  matter  of  some  reproach  to  the  literature 
of  this  country,  that  we  possess  very  few 
valuable  histories  of  those  diflcrent  European 
nations,  whose  politics  have  always  l)ecn  con- 
nected with  our  own.  English  History  seldom 
uffords  us  ntore  than  such  detached  portions 
of  foreign  History  4$  are  iuterwoven  with 
our  foreign  wars;  and  we  doubt  if  any 
branch  of  general  infi>nnation  is  less  culti- 
vated amongst  un,  than  that  interesting  one, 
by  which  we  might  ascertain  how  far  this 
country  has  influenced  the  various  changes 
which  have  taken  place,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  governments,  dynasties,  and  polity 
of  our  European  neighbours. 

Whether,  if  Mr.  Southey  had  uudertaken 
such  a  task,  or  at  least,  a  portion  of  it,  he 
would  have  succeeded,  we  cannot  take  upon 
us  to  decide,  from  the  specimen  now  before 
us.  The  predatory  ravages  of  an  avaricious 
soldiery  upon  wretched  barbarians,  are  little 
calculated  to  call  forth  the  higher  powers  of 
the  historian.  Profound  reflectionsand  states- 
manlike views,  would  ill  consort  with  srenes 
of  riifTianly  rapine  or  artifices  of  pettifogging 
intrigue.  At  the  same  time,  w«  do  think 
that  Mr.  Southey  has  not  taken  sufficient 
advantage  of  the  few  opportunities  which  bis 
subjrrt  afforded,  to  intersperse  reflection  and 
incident,  or  to  vary  the  monotony  of  detail, 
by  moral  deductions,  or  comprehensive  sum- 
marifs.  Least  of  all,  are  our  memories  as- 
sisted, or  our  attentions  recalled,  hy  the 
intervention  of  rettiBg-|dac(s,  where  th« 


Writer  pauses  in  order  to  remind  us  of  past 
events,  for  the  purpose  of  linking  them  with 
those  which  are  aftet wards  to  be  recited. 

We  should,  therefore,  feel  inciin<rd,  upon 
the  whole,  to  call  this  work  a  compilation 
rather  than  a  history.  But  it  is  a  very  agree- 
able compilation  ;  and,  perhaps,  as  a  sort  of 
continuation  of  Robertson,  not  an  unsuitable 
one.  The  general  style,  we  think  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  first  part — less  affected, 
and  less  diffuse.  Mr.  Southey,  like  Robert- 
son, possesses  the  art  of  bringing  out,  and 
making  dramatically  important,  the  prin- 
cipal heroes  of  his  story ;  though  without  so 
fondly  sacrificing  to  his  &vorites,  the  relative 
importance  of  other  personages.  Hehatal&o 
the  advantage  of  being  better  infortnsd  upon 
his  subject.  Indeed,  we  think,  he  goes  ra- 
ther too  mintitely  into  detail ;  tboiigli,  coa- 
sidering  his  work,  as  we  do,  rallier  a/ouii- 
dation  for  future  history,  than  a  history 
itself,  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  him  on  this 
score. 

To  attempt  any  analysis  of  the  work,  in 
our  narrow  limits,  would  be  quite  absurd; 
nor  can  we  fix  upon  any  striking  passage  in 
it,  which  might  tempt  us  to  make  a  quota- 
tion. But  we  recommend  it,  on  the  whole, 
as  agreeable  and  useful.  If  the  author  were 
a  little  more  prosaic  in  his  poetry,  and  some- 
what more  poetical  in  his  prose,  be  might 
become  a  much  better  writer  in  both  dcpait- 
ments,  than  either  our  own  taste,  or  that  of 
the  public,  will  at  present  permit  him  to  be 
considered. 

FRENCH  UTERATURE. 
A  Committee   of  the  French  Institute, 
chosen  from  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and   Belles  Lettres,    has  been  charged  to 
finish  the  great  work  entituled 

"  TuE  Literary  History  of  Fbabcb." 
This  work  was  bcgua  by  tlie  Benedictine 
Monks  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  in 
the  last  century.  Dom.  Rivet,  the  first  and 
principal  author  of  this  work,  published  tiie 
first  volume  in  1733,  and  had  just  fiois.^ed 
the  ninth  when  he  was  seized  with  the  dis- 
order of  which  he  died  in  1749,  a»  the  age 
of  65.  This  work  was  successively  con- 
tinued by  other  Members  of  the  Congrega- 
tion I  the  twelfth  volume,  dated  ir^,  wus 
published  in  1766 :  it  contains  a  part  of  the 
latli  century.  The  Members  of  the  InsH- 
tute  have  now  published  Vol.  XIII.  of  633 
pp.  4to.  and  Vol.  XIV.  of  66«  pp.  4to.  It  is 
not  witliin  the  plan  of  this  Gaiette  to  give  a 
particular  account  of  a  work  which  is  chiefly 
inlcresting  to  those  who  study  French  liter- 
ature. There  are,  however,  parts  which  are 
interesting  to  the  lovers  of  Enalisfe  history. 
Under  the  article  on  Peter  de  Cellc,  Bishop 
of  Chartres,  who  was  engaged  in  a  contro- 
versy  with  Nicholas,  a  Monit  of  St.  Albfco's, 
on  the  subject  of  the  immaculate  coiirep- 
tion,  there  are  some  curious  details:  the 
following  trait  is  remarkable.  During  tbe 
disputes  Between  the  King  of  Englaud  uad 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Peter  de 
Celle  wrote  to  the  prelaf.  "  We  must  at- 
tentively consider  the  Uifferrnt  periods  of 
the  church,  and  the  different  states  tbroUifh 
which  she  has  pasted ;  for  when  she  » »» 
still  weak  and  m  her  iubncy,  she  euuld  only 
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oppoK  i>atieiice  to  injastice,  and  abandon 
her  cloak  to  him  who  (iemftnded  her  coat ; 
bnt  now  that  the  n  strung  and  vigorou<, 
what  was  allowed  to  her  enemies  is  "ot  so 
to  her  cliiMren;  it  behoves  the  mother  to 
<:«rreet  b«r  ton,  as  slie  was  forced  to  endure 
e»«ry  thing  from  her  enemy,  when  she  was 
in  h«r  minority."  When  one  reflects  on  the 
tragical  fate  of  the  Archhishup  nf  (Canter- 
bury, one  cannot  but  regret  that  his  impru- 
de)it  friends  should  have  inspired  him  with 
saeh  maxims. 

In  the  third  aubdivision,  containing  the 
articles  on  legislation,  we  particularly  dis- 
tinguish the  curions  and  learned  details,  con- 
t&tned  in  the  articles  dedicated  to  Louis  Ir 
Jeiirie,  and  to  Henry  IL  King  of  England. 
The  article  oo  Henry  II.  deserves  especial 
■  Eotice  on  account  of'  the  rariety  of  the  re- 
searches, the  utility  of  the  results,  and  of 
the  view.s,  sometimes  new,  and  always  re- 
markable, which  will  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage hy  the  writers  and  amateurs  of 
English  history. 


POETRY. 

IMrTATION  OF  UNE3  BY  SCHILLER. 
Stud  me  back  my  bntt  >(aiii, 

Siace  thoa  wiit  not  give  ai«  tliioe ; 
Trt  I  foar  'twer*  wat  ia  Tain — 

Km|>,  oh,  lir«p  thin*  own  and  mint. 
In  thjr  b0toB  tot  mo  rnt — 

SwaMlr  Uxrr  tbrj  majr  rrpoM ; 
Vith  tliat  poaco  and  plaaMire  blaat 

Wluch  that  loTclj  IWMCi  Inewt. 
Ilrtf,  bcDfath  that  radiant  oyr. 

While  I  ha>k  in  pttaaare't  hean, 
noon  and  da^  ilnll  o'er  as  ft;. 

Fleet  aa  rai^nia'a  glaviaf  dreaa. 
Bat  ifftr  ftwn  h«Bc*  I  re«e. 

Sorrow !  thoa  mnt  giro  aa  tUae, 
For  Uw  oharaint  girl  I  tore 

IIu  Cpr  tnn  tlolen  mine.  II. 

S'jtembar;,  April  l«tti,  IStT. 

DVBTTO  AMt>  ARIA  FROM  DOM  OIOVANKI. 

Tit  Poetry  of  thrsr,  ha*  ae  great  merit  in  the  original : 
it  cannot  bv  ni|N<cted  to  haeo  aioch  in  a  tranilation, 
Miieh,  thongh  tmnUn  d,  ia  anra  Uttrat  than  the  pnee 
••e  «f  ih*  Of«n  Baek !  the  InaabUona  iu>»  given  liave, 
Moerdinily,  ao  othor  prrteoiion  than  t»  gratify  the  curi. 
out;  o(  these  who,  witheatkuowing  iu  sobjcct,  mayhave 
alinired  the  admirable  musk,  which  will  always  secure 
tfieoi  from  obtivioa. 

DUETTO. 

DON  GIOVAMM  r.  ZCRUKA. 
ITALIAir. 
U  ei  dascm'  I*  aeao,  .^ 

lA  eni  dirai  di  ti.  (^m 

Vta,  aaa  *  l«>t.u>  J  "••  OIovw.nl. 

Fartiam.  boa  uuo,  Ua  rjul.     J 

EN'OUSH. 
There  wa  will  join  our  hand*. 
There  thou  wilt  uttrr  yn ! 
The  plue  not  distant  lUods 
Oer  naiual  love*  to  Ue». 
Vy trt,  e  nan  vortei ;        .^ 
Ml  ttHra  oa  Boea' U  cat ;  f  _  .,„ 
Felice.  4  ver.woi,  ^2,ilinM. 

Ma  pa6  barliami  aaeor.    J 
I  would,  yec  sail  weald  not. 
Poor  heart !  how  uionf  you  heavr^ 
Uappy !  would  be  ay  lot. 
Bat,  nun  may  yet  deceive. 

Vleao,  laio  bel  dllette DOe  Olavthal. 

Mi  th  piM  UrMtM SetUn*. 

loaaugiafbtaaMTM.  ......  OoaOiavnpi. 

^    Pratto,  aooeoapihloru Zaitiaa. 

• — - — ^- 

:  Madawarodee,  iastaad  of  "  aa  peea,"  siage  "lafetta," 


Come  then  my  dear  delight, 
Soft  pitT  now  prevail, 
1*11  change  ihy  fature  plight— 
Tis  done,  my  forces  fsil. 

Aadiam.  andiam,  mie  l^ne, 

A  riatorar  la  pare 

D'on  inaoceate  amor. 


(  laaii 


We  go,  we  go,  my  love. 
The  anguish  to  mnore. 
Which  spotless  paMtons  prove* 

ARIA. 

ITAUAN.        ZERLINA.        SMCtlSa. 

Vedrai.  eaiiao  I'll  shew  thre  deary, 

Se  set  buooino.  If  good  and  merqr, 

Che  bel  rimadla  A  cure  ao  cheery 

Ti  veglio  dar.  Mad*  for  thee. 

B  natural*,  Ke  aaoseeas  potion, 

Man  da  disgusto,  Ko  qaacktah  lotioa : 

£  lo  speaiale  Thoa  hsst  no  notion 

lioo  losafar,  no.  What  it  nuy  be. 

E  un  rerto  baltamo,  Tliis  halm  so  lieallug, 

Che  porte  adeise.  To  thee  revealing, 

Dar*  tel  pown,  I  now  am  fealiag, 

S'il  vuoi  provar.  And  ever  h«ar. 

Sapor  vorasti  If  thou  wilt  try  Ir, 

Dov*  mi  sta  >  I'll  not  deny  it ; 

Sealilo  battere  Thou  canst  not  spy  It, 

Toecami  qui.  But  touch  it  her*. 


FINE  ARTS. 

PlSCOCKAOtMEHT    or   ntSTORICAt    PAIKTIKO. 

Haydon'i  Grand  Hittorical  Picture. 
In  our  preceding  observatiuns,  we  noticed 
the  long  season  of  privation,  anxiety,  and 
distress,  to  which  a  British  artist  is  exposed, 
while  executing  an  historical  picture  of  many 
eroups,  upon  the  scale  of  nature..  When 
Eis  two  years'  toil  is  finished  and  exHibited, 

"  And  tlM  fair  (uerdoa  that  h*  hopr*  to  find. 
Cam*  the  blind  Farias," 

in  the  shape  of  cold-hearted  Vanity,  Igno- 
rance, ana  Envy.  He  is  not  permittM  to 
reap  the  deserved  share  of  reputation  which 
the  judgment  of  the  public,  if  left  to  their 
own  impartial  sense,  would  bestow  upon  his 
performance.  The  most  formidable  of  his 
difiicttlties  presents  itself  in  the  periodical 
critics.  All  those  who  have  failed  in  every 
other  department  of  art  or  science,  seek 
to  find  refuge  in  this  most  hopeful  employ- 
ment. Every  Lack-brain  from  nature,  and 
Crarkbrain  from  conceit — all  who  have  sunk 
in  the  world's  opinion,  and  incurred  cou- 
tempt,  by  their  own  productions,  seek  to 
rise  into  some  eminence  upon  the  ruined 
reputation  of  others.  Men  of  most  opposite 
characters  and  pursuits  agree  in  the  work  of 
censure.  The  young  painter's  performance 
is  abused  by  the  poetaster  who  was  to  have 
livalled  Homer, Anacreon,ot  Horace;  and  by 
the  bad  painter  who  was  to  have  been  a 
second  Michttl  Angeto  or  Raphael.  Their 
example  is  fallowed  by  the  lawyer,  who,  in 
the  litigious  insanity  of  the  times,  cannot 
find  any  one  mad  enough  to  rejoice  him  with 
a  brief;  and  the  doctor,  who,  in  a  sickly 
season,  has  the  misfortune  to  have  a  healthy 
appetite,  and  not  a  patient  so  bereft  of  hope 
aa  to  trust  his  life  in  his  hands.  The  pedant 
who  was  designed  fur  the  pulpit,  but  who 
has  chosen  the  town  for  his  field,  and  the 
Belta  Lettru  for  the  display  of  his  brilliant 
wit  and  hnej,  eagerly  Jmns  in  the  task  of 
condemnation.  All  commence  critics  upon 
the  Fine  Arts,  and  ^e  vent  to  their  roiij 
and  ind^ity  in  private  eirdes,  orptibne- 
jatfmkn.  Every  ftretendcr  to  geniti»,.wW 
has  been  repulsca  in  bis  altttuipta^o  enter 


the  Temple  of  Fame,  b)»sets  its  portals  <» 
oppose  the  entrance  of  deserving  candidates ; 
to  strike  at,  crush,  and  vilify,  them  and  their  ■ 
performances.  Where  the  genius  of  the 
artiU  is  no  longer  to  be  denied,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  is  attacked ;  his  foibles  and 
faults  are  magnified;  his  motives  and  ac- 
tions misrepresented.  The  dull  mechanical 
cuxconih,  who  has  proved  the  impotence  of 
his  own  pencil  or  pen,  has  still  a  malignant 
potency  as  a  reviewer  of  the  works  of  others. 
From  a  consciousness  that  the  Age  has  passed 
sentence  against  them,  these  literary  pests 
seek  10  bring  every  man  of  high  aims  and 
prowess  down  to  their  own  level.  They  would 
revenge  thnmdvee  upon  their  oam  tine,  ty  invi' 
dioMUf  ettotUng  the  amdentt  and  denying  ell 
contemporary  geniaa.  One  fiict  may  be  repeat- 
ed, and  cannot  be  too  often  impressed  upoa 
t  be  public.  Whenever  they  meet  a  periodical 
critic,  who  uses  bis  (len  like  a  scalping  knilis 
orahatchet;  and  strikes  with  the  greedy  dis- 
patch of  an  executioner ;  one  who  exults  over 
failure  and  asperses  merit  with  an  expression 
of  more  than  common  satisfaction ;  on  en- 
quiry they  will,  probably,  discover  him  to  b* 
some  broken-down  artitt  oimore  than  ordiMtry 
dullnet*  and  imeopaeily.  A  man  of  good  scue 
and  principle,  who  is  not  an  artist,  will 
always  wnte  and  speak  modestly,  wbe^ 
touching  the  professional  reputation  of  Ar- 
tists :  and  it  may  be  fairly  afiirmed  that  a 
tasteless  painter,  whose  want  qf  judgment  and 
geaiiu  prevented  him  from  learning  bis  art, 
ought  to  be  very  dMdent  in  giving  hit  pubRe 
judgment  egmntt  the  workt  tfothert. — These 
formidable  connoisseurs  and  critics  affect  a 
prudish  severity  of  taste,  from  their  being 
also  of  opinion,  that  there  is  but  one  part  or 
the  judge's  function  which  can  do  cretlit  to 
their  diKernment,  and  that  is,  to  pass  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  boldly. — They  mis- 
take words  for  things,  things  for  princiules, 
barren  theories  for  practical  powers,  ana  are 
the  enemies  of  all  that  is  noble  and  exalted 
in  composition.  Incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing the  whole  of  an  august  edifice,  they 
carry  a  rule  and  compass,  to  form  their  judg- 
ment of  the  architect's  genius  by  a  measure- 
meat  of  every  brick  or  stone  within  their 
reach.  Wherever  merit  is.  there  also  are 
they  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  degradation. 
Cold,  slow,  and  creeping  from  picture  to  pic- 
ture, in  exhibitions,  galleries,  and  cabinets, 
these  anti-contemporariank  may  be  compared 
to  Snails,  which  leave  their  slime  on  what- 
ever they  pass  over.  Yet  in  England,  where 
established  pr^udices  and  habits  have  turned 
the  public  attention  almost  wholly  from  the 
interests  of  historical  painting,  these,  with 
some  exceptions,  are  the  class  of  critics,  who 
take  up  the  pen  to  write  and  publish  stric- 
tures upon  the  works  of  the  British  school, 
and  to  condemn  the  few  historical  pictures 


which  are  produced  by  our  young  artists. 
For  the  gooid  of  society,  we  would  break  to 
pieces  those  vessels  of  coarse  andunbaked 
cla](,  through  which  the  wine  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  has  leaked^  and  left  nothiogbut 
the  sour  and  mudd;^  less  behind.  They 
have  too  long  occupied  the  place  of  purer 
fountains,  ande  until  tbcy  ^e  oyer-tumcd, 
we  can  have  small  ekpecQ^tion  of  unvrove- 
gnent  in  ttie  arts.  Yotrth.  most  still,  toil  after 
excellence  in  vain ;  hope  tenaioate  in  dis^ 
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appointment ;  aud  genius  droop,  in  obscnrity, 
witboat  reward. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  observations, 
principally,  by  tile  fact  that  although  there 
have  been  more  Candidates  for  fame  in  hiv 
tOrical  painting,  and  more  historical  pictures 
painted  in  this  country,  witliout  a  commis- 
eioti,  during  the  last  ten  years,  than  for 
e«hty  years  before;  yet  those  generous 
efiorts,  so  far  from  having  proved  lavorable 
to  the  advancement  of  this  nigh  department 
of  the  Arts,  have  been  attended  with  results, 
which  are,  now,  a  serious  addition  to  the 
•ther  discouragements,  under  wjiich  the  ar- 
tists labor.  Enough  has  been  done  in  these 
Sictures,  to  prove  the  vigor  and  variety  of 
tritish  Genius;  and  the  Tiberal  endeavours 
of  Uie  Brituh  InttUuiion  to  foster  the  rising 
spirit  of  the  British  School,  merit  our  gra- 
tnude;  but  that  patriotic  body  have  been  ill 
tecomUd  ig  the  Public  ;  and  as  yet,  have  re- 
eut*d  no  tuppori  from  the  Gmernment.  It  is 
a  melancholy  ftct  that,  owing  to  the  want 
of  nmmissions,  the  slow  sale,  the  inadequate 
price*  obtained  by  chance,  and  the  number 
4lf  tlieir  works,  which  remain  unsold,  the 
ID^ority  of  the  young  historical  painters 
have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  pursuit, 
and  retreat  into  some  other  line  nf  practice, 
Jor  a  living.  The  effect  of  this  appalling  cir- 
cumstance, nn/eit  the  Gmernment  end  the 
Tublie,  make  a  speedy  exertion,  must  be  de- 
cisive. So  long  as  the  field  remained  unex- 
plored, the  aspirant  might  hope  that  exrel- 
lence  wculd  be  productive  of  fame  and  for- 
tune. Industry  and  genius  had  still  their 
noblest  incentives,  who  entertains,  who 
eetn  entertain,  those  hopes  noa  f  None  but 
a  generous  Enthusiast;  a  spirit  superior  tn 
'  the  dread  of  life's  worst  evils ;  disfHVor  and 
contempt;  labour  without  reward  and  a  linger- 
ing martyrdom  of  penury  and  neglect.  There 
are  thousands,  ready  to  risk  lil'e  upon  the 
edge  of  battle,  in  pursuit  of  fame.  "  The 
pomp,  pride  and  circumstance  of  war," 
make  Danger  lovely;  and  we  woo  and  clasp 
a  nuble  peril  like  a  bride.  Death,  in  a  just 
cause,  striking  at  once,  and  conferring  the 
laurels  of  immortality  in  the  blow,  presents 
au  enviable  hope,  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished  for,  eyen  by  an  ordinary  mind. 
But  to  lie,  perhaps,  for  life,  "  in  cold  ob- 
struction;"— to  pine  away  from  month  to 
month  and  year  to  year,  in  sordid  and  des- 
pised obscurity;  to  bear  about  in  threadbare 
and  comfortless  privation,  the  sensitive  pride 
and  conscious  pre-eminence  of  intellect;  the 
highest  aims  and  lowest  fortune;  tu  see 
the  least  gifted,  and,  often  the  least  worthy, 
in  every  other  path  of  life,  rising  into  wealth 
and  public  favor;  to  be  exposed  to  their 
'vulear  fleers,  their  laughter,  their  buifetings, 
and  what  is  sharpest  and  bitterest  of  ui, 
their  dull,  insensate  pity ;  what  artist  of  ge- 
nius, with  a  fair  prospect  of  wealth  and  re- 
putation in  some  more  profitable  line  of 
practice,  can  brave  this?  None,  but  the 
rare  few ;  the  men  of  finer  mould  and  loftier 
energy :  the  Spirits  chosen  by  the  Creator  to 
be  the  burning  lights  of  tlieir  time  and  to 
perpetuate  the  name  of  genius;  spirits  whom 
not  .to  know,  would,  ia&ed.  be  a  misfortuae 
to  as  amateur  of  rank  ana-  liberal  J'eelio^ 
and  aotp»  secofid  with  all  the  best  ao8na.iA 


h'n  power,  when  known,  a  self-abandon- 
metrt  and  a  neglect  of  a  great  public  interest 
When  we  hiok  up  to  the  steep  and  rugged 
mount  upon  which  the  field  of  historical 
painting  extends,  where  the  Eloeks  of  the 
Art,  W  EST  and  .SrooDAaT,  for  so  many  years 
reaped  only  a  barren  glory,  we  can  distin- 
guish within  its  limits,  only  taw  of  the  late 
Candidates  for  fame,  who  maintain,  without 
censing,  a  resolute  struggle  against  "  the 
peltings  of  the  pitiless  storm ;"  the  neglect 
and  disfavor  of  an  adverse  time.  One,  indeed, 
a  young  and  anxio\is  adventurer,  the  painter 
of*^"  the  judgment  of  Daniel,"  has,  with  a 
palpitating  heart,  recently  set  the  hope  of 
his  lifR  upon  the  hazard,  and  begun  to  as- 
cend the  dangerous  hill.  He  has  stepped 
out,  undismayed  by  the  clamor  of  the  anti- 
contemporariant;  and  pursued  by  the  sneers 
of  all  the  had  paitttert,  who  have  turned  turit- 
ing  critics,  and  endeavour  to  make  out  a 
dishonest  livelihood  for  themselves,  by  tak- 
ing the  means  of  livelihood  from  others. 
The  two  above,  Hilton  and  Haydon,  almost 
alone  stand  firm  at  their  posts,  solely  devot- 
ed to  the  chances  of  that  desperate  pursuit. 
Other  generous  Spirits,  to  their  credit,  occa- 
sionally venture  upon  this  dangerous  eround ; 
but  these  two  only  have  bad  the  fortitude 
to  make  historical  painting  their  permanent 
election.  A*  pupils  of  the  Roj/al  Academy, 
their  marks  are  an  honor  to  that  tody.  They 
have  obtained  honors  and  rewards  from  the 
British  Institution,  and  their  pictures  have 
been  honoured  by  the  commendation  of  the 
Prince  Regent.  By  the  whole  of  these  cir- 
cumstances they  have  had  an  honourable  in- 
troduction as  Artists,  tu  their  native  country. 
But  empty  honours  will  not  support  an  artist. 
There  can  be  no  excuse,  hereaner,  that  their 
merits  were  unknown  :  and  that  they  lived 
and  died  in  concealment.  They  are  now, 
even  now,  making  a  generous  stnigglo  in  the 
pretence  of  the  united  empire,  and  their  com- 
positions have  been  seen  and  admired  in  our 
public  exhibitions,  by  the  foreign  Sovereigns 
and  nobles,who,  within  these  few  years,  have 
visited  England.  We  therefore  feel  it  our 
duty  with  a  warning  voice  to  repeat,  what  we 
have  before  repeatedly  urged  to  the  public, 
that  the  failure  or  advancement  of  historical 
painting  in  this  country,  the  glory  or  shame 
of  the  nation  on  this  vital  question,  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  altogether,  depends  upon  the 
patronage  or  neglect  which  these  two  distin- 
guished artists  experience.  If  they  are  pa- 
tronized and  rewarded  according  to  their 
merits,  others  will  he  eiKouraged  to  pursue 
their  steps.  But  if,  although  thus  known 
and  honoured,  their  pictures  remain  on  their 
hands  unsold  :  if  they  are  still  left  to  the 
desperate  risk  of  painting  subjects  without  a 
commission,  without  any  certainty  of  a  pur- 
chaser ;  if  they  are  abandoned  to  strujigle 
and  sink,  tantalized  by  splendid  promises, 
and  oppressed  by  disappointed  hopes  and 
broken  reliances,  then  it  may  be  justly 
deemed  a  madness  in  any  |»ient,  to  permit 
his  SOD  to  attempt  the  historical  pencil. 
We  have  recently  noticed  Hilton's  noble 
sketch  of  the  Duke  if  Weilingtan's  triumphal 
entry  into  Madrid.  The  Prince  Regent  pur- 
chased that  admirable  speeimco  of  Brttisk 
feaiutt ;  aad  in  thai  stngle  puKhatv^  ^ 


more  honour  to  his  own  tsste  ahd'  public 
spirit,  than  if  he  had  parchated  a  gallery  of 
ancient  pictures.  We  are  concerned,  how- 
ever, to  hear  that,  as  yet,  the  artist  has  re- 
ceived no  commission  for  a  picture  fmm  that 
sketch.  We  shall  take  an  early  oppertutiily 
of  noticing  Mr.  Hat  Don's  graan  composition 
of  Christ  riding  into  Jerusalem,  painted  upon 
a  somewhat  larger  scale  than  his  Judgment  of 
Solomon.  He  undertook  this  great  work 
without  a  commission,  and  has  toiled  upon 
it,  with  unabated  energy,  now  upwards  of  two 
years,  in  ill  health,  with  impured  eye-sigbt, 
restricted  means,  disappointed  hopes  and 
heavy  privations.  It  is  tne  child  of  bis  man- 
hood—-the  die  upon  which  bis  fiime  rest*» 
and  the  summary  of  his  powers.  W.  C. 

PAINTIROS,  &C.  OP  LCOPOtDSKKOHS. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Salzach,  at  the 
back  of  the  fortress  of  Huhensalsburg,  ex-- 
tends  a  large  and  fertile  valley  beaiitifiilly 
diversified  with  fields  and  groves,  gardens 
and  country  seats,  castles  and  villa^s. 
Gentle  eminences,  hills  and  mountains,, 
partly  bare,  partly  cultivated,  rise  above 
each  other.  Alps  tower  above  them;  and 
in  the  back  ground,  prodigious  mountains,, 
covered  with  eternal  snow,  close  the  amphi- 
theatre. In  this  great,  inimitable  panorama, 
concealed  on  one  side  by  a  triple  avenue  of 
chesnut  trees,  on  the  other  with  front  open 
to  the  lake,  lies  the  Leopoidskrone,  belonctng 
to  the  Emperor's  Chamberlain  Count  Von 
Firmian.  This  chateau  is  built  upon  piles, 
in  the  finest  Italian  style,  and  adorned  both 
within  and  without  with  princely  magnifi-- 
cence.  The  Archbishop  Leopold  Count  Von- 
Firmian  had  it  built  in  1736..  It  is  above  60 
feet  high,  73  paces  lung,  aad  85  broad ;  a 
lone  parallelogram,  the  centre  of  which, 
both  at  the  front  and  back,. projects  a  couple 
of  feet,  and  has  befere  a  piazza  18  paces 
long  and  8  broad,  with  three  arcades  iU' 
front  and  one  at  esch  side. 

Leopoidskrone  is  interesting  not  only  for 
its  situation  and  style  of  buildins,  but  i^  par- 
ticularly so  to  painters,  to  friends  of  nattue 
and  art.  The  uallery  of  paintings,  is  au- 
merous  and  valuable,  and  ft>r  that  reason 
inalienable.  It  contains  according  to  the 
catalogue  near  700  pieces  by  the  most  ccle- 
brateiT artists.  Among  these  are  six  sacra- 
ments (extreme  unction  is  wanting)  by 
Poussin,  and  Christ  with  the  disciples  «t 
Emmaus,  in  satin,  by  Paul  Veronese.  It  is 
said  that  these  pieces  rost  42,000  fiorins,  and 
were  originally  a  present  from  a  King  of 
Spain  to  the  Imperial  Austrian  Ambassador 
Migaizi^ 

"rhe  celebrated  gallery  of  Painters  con- 
tains 304  portraits.  Many  of  the  ancient  as 
well  88  the  modern  artists  whom  they  rtpre- 
sent,  are  painted  by  themselves.  If  their 
value,  like  the  merit  of  the  wtiita  tliem- 
selves,  is  unequal,  and  several  of- them  of. 
little  worth,  yet  altogetlier  they  form  a  very 
remarkable  and  uncommon  collection.  The 
following  are  probably  the  most  valuable.. 
Raphael,  a  youthful  performance  of  |hat 
immortal  artist,  for  which  rich  cunnoisseun 
have  offered  a  thousand  ducats  Mengs. 
who.uabawpHy  died  bofttre  ^  4:ould  cook 
plete  theaKneiece,  ia(eBdedl«]LAi«li>>i*ho;^ 
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Ilierooymus  for  the  Cathedral  at  Salzburg ; 
R'lbcns;  Albert  Ourer;  a  trtie  Christ's 
head;  Battoni,  with  his  snailing  counte- 
nance ;  Maron ;  Angelica  Kaiifmaiin ;  Tisch- 
bein;  Desmaretes  ;  Kupezk^  ;  Sandrart ; 
Annibal  Cart'acci ;  Guido  Rem;  Rembrandt; 
Mettenlcitner;  J.  Pergler,  Director  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting  at  Prague,  &c.  Among 
the  older  are  several  which  would  be  re- 
marked with  advantage  if  they  did  not  hang 
so  high,  and  if  thejr  were  repaired  by  some 
skilful  band.  Surprised  but  still  eager  after 
farther  enjoyment;  the  amateur  visits  the 
bther  rooms  .and  finds  there  79  black  ori- 
ginal English  copper-plates;  many  colored 
English  pieces ;  prints  in  red  after  Angelica 
Kaufinann;  antiques;  casts  from  antiques ; 
thinerals,  and  other  natural  productions; 
carved  works  in  ivory,  wood,  and  alabaster; 
miaiatiire  paintings ;  wax  figures ;  above  590 
drawings  by  Lactantius  Count  Von  Firniian. 
"this  nobleman  when  in  years,  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  at  Leopoldskrone, 
w:is  a  passionate  admirer  of  painting,  and 
collected  above  50  years,  for  tliis .  gallery. 
Descending  from  the  upper  stories  Ity  the 
White  marble  staircase  of  103  steps,  your 
attention  is  drawn  by  the  handsome  chapel, 
the  altarpiece  of  which  is  by  Ebuer,  the 
other  paintings  by  Rensi,  and  the  commu- 
oion  table  composed  of  nine  different  spe- 
cies of  marble.  The  romantic  lake  with  two 
islands  in  it,  affords  the  lovers  of  the  winter 
season  various  pleasures  in  skating,  train- 
Cau  parties,  he.  At  the  end  of  the  lake  is 
ttie  statue  of  John  Von  Nepomuk,  of  white 
t&srble,  by  the  masterly  hand  of  J,  A. 
Pfaefiinger.  _ 

ABCniTCCTUnE — POMPEII. 

The  "vast  edifice  lately  discovered  among 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  was  at  first  supposen 
to  have  been  a  temple.  Some  doubts  have 
however  arisen  on  this  point,  and  several 
learned  antiquaries  are  of  opinion  that  it 
must  have  b^cn  a  public  edifice  of  a  dif- 
ferent Kind.  Whatever  it  may  have  been 
intended  for,  this  building  is  of  vast  extent, 
and  18  adorned  with  beautiful  fluted  columns 
with  antique  bases  without  plinths.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  singular  monument 
yet  discovered  at  Pompeii. 


THE  DRAMA. 
ItALtAN  OPERA.— KING'S  THEATRE. 

IL   DON   GlOVAMHr. 

Mozart's  Don  Gtovonni  has  not  only  firmly 
established  Itself  in  the  favor  of  the  British 
capital,  but  seems  to  gain  in  attraction  on 
every  successive  representiitjon,  fourofwhich 
have  flow  teen  attended  in  crowds  rarely 
beforR' witnessed  at  this  Theatre.  This  must 
affbid  a  convincing  proof  of  the  advance- 
ment of  musical  taste  in  this  country. 

In  our  last  Numberj  we  gave  our  opinion 
at  some  length  on  the  merits  of  the  repre- 
sentation ;  we  shall  now  devote  the  limited 
space  uf  our  department  to  a  few  detached 
remarks  on  the  dramatic  value  of  the  Opera, 
and  on  the  music  to  which  it  owes  its  cele- 
brity. 

Tlie  aiithoi-  of  the  poem  is  Da  t*<mte, 
V»Uo  has  written  several  Operas  for  the 
king's  Tlieatrct  uitong  whicb  MyfVf  and 


11  Tiionfo  deie  Amor  fratemo,  both  com- 
posed by  Winter,  met  with  the  greatest 
success.  His  Don  Giovanni  is  obviously  a 
close  imitation  of  Le  Fettiu  de  Pierre, 
by  Moliere,  who,  in  his  turn,  borrowed  the 
subject  from  the  Spanish  Stage,  on  which 
it  originated.  Da  Ponte's  work,  besides 
some  minor  objections,  appears  to  us  to  have 
one  radical  defect,  which  isj  the  mixture  of 
the  tragic  with  the  comic.  This  want  of 
unity  in  character  Shakespeare  has  accus- 
tomed us  to  overlook  on  our  national  stage, 
and  this  is  not  the  place  to  repeat  the  ar- 
guments for  and  against  its  admissibility 
thtre.  But  in  an  Opera,  we  think  such  a 
liberty  decidedly  objectionable:  the  music, 
if  it  be  good,  renders  the  impression  of  every 
scene  too  strong  and  deeply  rooted  to  admit 
of  sudden  and  continual  transitions  from  the 
serious  to  thu  ludicrous.  Fine  feelings  will 
not  bear  to  be  played  with  and  racked  at  the 
whim  of  tlie  author:  one  impression  is  blot- 
ted out  by  the  next  in  succession,  a  blank  or 
chaos  of  confusion  is  the  caput  mortuum 
which  repays  our  attention.  Moliere's  play 
in  this  respect,  and  in  others,  is  less  objec- 
tionably than  our  Don  Giovanni.  In  it,  the 
Commander  is  killed  before  the  play  begins, 
and  he  has  no  daughter  to  bemoan  his  loss 
throughout  the  progress  of  the  action. 

This  circumstance  ought  to  have  been  well 
considered  by  those  who  object  to  Mozarr, 
the  want  of  unity  in  the  character  of  his 
composition.  The  fault  is  not  his ;  on  the 
contrary  the  very  reproach  converts  itself 
into  an  encomium  on  the  skill  and  fidelity 
with  which  Mozart  has  from  mere  necessity 
followed  and  pourtrayed  the  discordant  cha- 
racters traced  by  the  poet.  And  in  this  par- 
ticular, bis  labour  is  superior  not  only  to  the 
best  efforts  of  all  his  rivals  but  even  to  all 
his  other  works.  There  are  not  four  bars  in 
the  Opera,  which  do  not  e.xprcss  the  sense  of 
the  text  to  the  utmost  of  the  power  inherent 
in  a  proper  combination  of  sounds. — Let  us 
consider  the  part  of  Donna  Anna:  what  can 
be  more  heart-rending,  than  the  deep  grief 
which  pervades  the  masterly  Recitativos  and 
Arias  devised  for  her  part,  from  the  scene  in 
which  she  beholds  the  corpse  of  her  father 
to  the  affecting  air  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  act:  CrudeU!  Ah  no!  This 
character  and  that  of  Donna  Elvira,  almost 
equally  serious,  afford  the  best  answer  to  one 
of  our  critical  colleagues,  who  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  sentences  from  the  Ghost, 
finds  in  this  Opera  nothing  but  a  light,  airy, 
voluptuous  spirit,  a  kind  of  scented  music 
which  conveys  an  aromatic  flavour  to  the 
ear.  Such  an  error  in  opinion,  we  regret 
to  find  in  a  Journal  of  some  authority  in 
matters  relating  lo  the  Drama,  more  parti- 
cularly as  it  has  complimented  our  own  la- 
bour by  the  insertion  of  an  extract  from  the 
Literary  Gazette. 

On  the  other  band,  the  character  of  Don 
Juan  appears  to  us  a  masterpiece  of  faithful 
musical  delineation.  Ever  gay,  unconcerned, 
and  dissipated  par  sytf^me,  his  jovial  and  li- 
centious character  is  maintained  until  the 
chilly  grasp  of  the  spectre  produces  sensa^ 
tions  of  an  opposite  description.  Upon  the 
whole)  we  are  of  opinion  that  Da  Ponte's 
Duu  .Giovaaiu  is  nut  sketched  in  colours 


sufficiently  black.  Greater  atrocity  would 
have  made  the  punishment  appear  more  de^. 
served.  As  it  is,  bis  fate  almost  excites  pity. 
Here,  too,  Moliere's  Don  Juan  is  superior^ 
But  Mo2art  had  to  follow  his  poet;  and  in 
this  he  succeeded  admirably.  In  the  same 
manner  we  find  the  rustic  simplicity  of. 
Masetto,  and  Zerlina,  and  the  ambitious 
coquetry  of  the  other  as  much  ad  naturam 
depicted  by  the  composer  as  by  the  poet. 
The  airs  of^  Zerlina  are  models  of  the  pleas^ 
ing  and  natural  style  in  musical  composition; 
so  much  so  tliat  they  seem  to  have  gained 
an  ascendancy  in  the  favor  of  the  audience^, 
who  invariably  demand  a  repetition  of  all  of 
them. — ^This  pre-eminence  of  a  character, 
altogether  subordinate,  it  would  be  injustice 
not  to  attribute,  next  to  the  exquisite  sweet- 
ness of  the  music,  to  the  great  efforts  of  Ma*, 
dame  Fodor,  who  in  this  instance  has  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  a  secondary  part  a  prill', 
cipal  one.  Such  a  Zerlina  has  probably  ap- 
peared on  no  other  stage ;  in  her  acting,  there 
IS  a  fresboses,  a  naistti,  a  sprightliness, 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated;  and 
in  her  songs,  whicb  are  animated  by  the 
same  characteristic  features,  we  are  delighted 
by  the  utmost  chasteness  and  correctness  of 
execution,  aided  by  a  voice,  the  clear  intona- 
tion and  command  of  which  exceeds  the 
purest  tones  of  a  first-rate  flute.  What  she 
attempts  is  perfect,  because  she  attempts 
nothing  of  the  success  of  whicb  she  is  not 
sure  beforehand. 

This  lady's  benefit  is  announced  for  the 
8th  of  May,  when  she  will  appear  in  the 
popular  Comic  Opera  of  II  fanatico  per  la 
Mudca,  followed  oy  a  new  Opera  in  one 
act,  composed  by  Mr.  Ferrari.  Madame 
Camporese's  benefit  is  to  produce  a  new 
Opera  by  Paiir,  entitled  Agnes.  Both  these 
performers  have  so  well  deserved  of  the  mit- 
sical  public,  that  we  make  no  doubt,  British 
liberality  will  on  these  occasions  evince  its 
sense  of  their  merits  in  a  tangible  shape. 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

AtCovent  Garden  Theatre,  on  last  Tues- 
day night,  the  passages  were  early  crowded 
to  witness  Kemble,  after  his  provincial  tour, 
in  the  part  of  King  John  ;  and  Mist  O'Neill, 
in  the  character  ofthe  Lady  Constance.  Ou 
.the  opening  of  the  doors,  tlie  pit  was  imme- 
diately filled,  and  the  boxes  loon  thronged. 
Mr.  Kemble's  appearance  was  greeted  with  a 
waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  a  long 
continued  clapping  of  hands.  "The  enthu-' 
siastic  respect  paid  to  this  great  tragedian, 
who,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  has  shone 
in  the  highest  department  ofthe  drama, 
must  have  been  highly  grateful  to  his  feel- 
ings. The  audience  seemed  to  think  they 
could  not  too  warmly  express  their  feelings 
for  an  actor,  who  possessed  the  power  to 
make    . 

The  past  time  present,  and  the  mighty  dead. 
Heroes  and  Kings  and  nations  pant  away. 
Rise  from  tlie  dumb  oblivion  of^  the  grave. 
Tlieir  great  achievementg,  honors  lost  or  won. 
Their  wrongs,  redresses,  friendships,  love  and 
In  thewarm  hneofpsssioa finely  wrought,  [hate. 
From  the  deep  nteht  of  long  forgotten  years, 
He  bronefat  at  will,  with  circumitanee  and  plae* 
Full  ea  9ie  view,  in  shadowy  .(fatKy  baibt.    - 
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Oo-the  opening  of  the  first  scene,  there 
Vras  some  indication  of  lassitude  or  iudispo- 
tfitiou  in  his  voice  and  manner,  which  he 
soon  threw  off.  His  known  excellence,  in  this 
character,  renders  detail  unnecessary.  In 
the  defiance  to  Francei  the  scene  with  Hu- 
bcrt  and  his  death,  he  was  venr  successful 
and  greatly  applauded,  itfta  O'Aci'//  was 
loudly  wclcuraed,  on  her  entrance.  She  ap- 
pears thinner  than  formerly;  but  her  per- 
formance of  Constance,  displayed  her  usual 
fine  feeling.  In  the  sweet  and  tender 
touches  of  maternal  affection,  she  possesses 
an  unrivalled  power  over  the  heart.  Her 
indignant  reproaches  to  Austria,  and  her 
frenzied  grief  after  the  loss  of  her  son  made 
a  forcible  impression  u|ion  the  audience, 
and  were  vehemently  applauded.  On  Thurs- 
day night  Mr.  Kemble  performed  the  Stran- 
ger, and  Miti  O'Keill,  Mrs.  Haller,  to  as 
crowded  a  house.  Their  known  merits  in 
these  characters  render  a  particular  notice 
iinoeiressary.  They  were  much  applauded. 
Mrs.  SiddoDS  was  in  one  of  the  boxes,  on 
both  of  these  nights,  and  was  honored  by  a 
general  testimony  of  respect. 

At  Dbuiiy  Lave,  Mr.  Keav  performed 
Kins  Richard  on  Monday  night,  on  Wed- 
nesday, Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  with  distin- 
guished applause.  The  bouse  was  well  filled 
on  both  nights. 

OPERA  ITALIEN. 
The  changes  which  lately  took  place  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  at  I^ris,  were 
quickly  followed  by  a  revolution  in  the 
covemment  of  the  Opira  Italien.  Madame 
Catalani  received  an  official  notification  that 
the  privilege  of  beins;  Directorcss  of  the 
Opera,  which  she  solicited  with  so  much 
importunity,  but  which  she  has  since  ap- 
)>eared  to  regard  as  an  olgect  of  indiifcrence, 
was  to  cease  on  the  first  of  April.  -Various 
reports  are  in  circulation  respecting  the 
individual  who  will  next  be  appointed  to 
restore  this  Theatre  to  its  former  eclat,  and 
to  deal  out  to  the  Parisian  public  the  trea- 
sures of  Italian  melody.  The  wishes  of  a 
great  number  of  enlightened  amateurs  are 
in  favor  of  M.  Ferdinand  Paer.  The  talent 
of  this  master,  whose  works  are  admired 
throughout  Europe,  would  prove  no  mean 
ornament  to  the  Theatre> 

FRBRCR  THEATRICAI.  DISPUTES. 

Tlie  recent  ditpotes  which  have  taken  place 
among  the  performers  of  the  Opera  ItidUH  at 
Paris,  and  which  were  chiefly  occasioned  by 
tfie  departure  of  Madame  Culalani,  have  given 
rise  to  lire  foUowiag  article,  which  wc  extract 
lironi  a  Knnch  joiirnal. 

"  A  history  of  the  revolutions  of  the  Opera 
would  indeed  be  a  Work  of  much  curiosity. 
No  empire  ever  experienced  so  many  great 
viciisituiles,  no  repablic  was  ever  a  prey  to 
mich  prolpaged  diisensioDS :  at  tlic  Opera  every 
form  of  goyeroment  has  been  iutroilucr.d,  from 
the' supreme  anthority  of  tlie  gcntlrnien  of  the 
chamber  down  to  tiic  popalar  adminiiitration  of 
the  commune  ot'Patis.  The  Marshal  of  .Sax- 
ony Used  to  ny,  that  the  command  of  an  army 
was  an  aflUr  Which  embarrassed  him  much  less 
than  the  management  of  a  company  of  strolling 
players.  What  a  dreadful  task  h  then  the  ma- 
iiageMent  of  the  Opera!  What  an  immense  sum 
of  self-love  .and  eraceit  is  to  be  met  widi  in  this 
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combinatioa  of  all  the  frivolous  ttdeuts]  Frora 
the  author  who  fancies  himself  a  QuinoHlt, 
to  the  lowest  performer  of  penkette*  who  fen- 
cies  hunself  a  Veitrit,  each  has  pretensions 
which  he  constantly  reioses  to  yield  by  capito- 
lation.  llie  rivalries  of  dancing  and  singing, 
the  hatreds  of  ibe  Virtttori  of  the  orchestra,  the 
petty  intrigues  of  poeta,  the  delicate  manaavres 
of  composers,  and  above  all  coUi,  sprains  and 
protections,  form  only  an  abridged  list  of  the 
obstacles  which  a  skilful  manager  has  td  snr- 
monnt. 

The  Royal  power  with  which,  according  to  La 
Bruyeri  he  is  invested,  is  of  little  avail  In  ad- 
dition to  the  management  of  interests  he  has  to 
respect  self-love;  a  circumstance  which  is  usu- 
ally disregarded  by  all  governments,  that  of  the 
Opera  included.  When  one  considers  the  ha- 
tred which  is  concealed  under  smiling  connte- 
nanccs ;  that  notwithstanding  their  nnitaal 
detestation  these  children  of  the  arts  load  each 
other  with  protestations  of  friendship ;  that  the 
diplomacy  of  courts  was  never  more  soccessfiil 
in  conceding  falsehood  under  the  disguise  of 
frankness,  how  much  strength  of  character  is 
requisite  to  resist  this  league  of  interests  which 
are  constantly  growing  np  and  clashing  with 
each  other?  Even  allowing  tliat  the  credit  of  a 
dancer  does  not  carry  her  above  the  anthority 
of  a  manager,  the  litter  has  notwithstanding  to 
redst  tU  the  seductions  of  pleasure.  Polyhym- 
nia o^ers  him  the  delicious  gardens  of  Annida, 
and  Terpsichore  the  enchanted  groves  sf  €»■ 
lypso :  he  may,  if  lie  please,  be  TeUmadiui  or 
Renmd,  bnt  Ins  neitlier  wisdom  to  guide  nor 
gloiy  to  allure  him.  Hercules  was  far  more 
rortunatc ;  for  he  was  placed  between  vice  and 
virtue.  An  Opera  manager  slionld  have  the 
head  of  a  Richelieu,  the  disinterestedness  of  a 
Sully,  and  the  virtue  of  a  Scmio.  It  is  not 
therefore  sarprising  that  the  Kings  of  these 
stormy  rountries  should  sncceeil  each  other  as 
rapidly  as  the  sovereigns  of  the  lower  empire." 

THBATRB  OB  l'oFEBA  COMIQDE. 

Wallacb,  Oil  LE  Memestrki,  EcOSSAIi, 
founded  on  Miss  Porter's  popular  Romance  of 
the  ScoUuh  Chieft,  has  lately  beenbrou^t  out 
at  tiiia  Theatre.  A  French  paper  confeuns  the 
following  criticism  open  it. 

"  Few  histories  are  less  gay  tlian  that  of  Wal- 
lace, and  we  never  expected  to  have  heard  this 
brave  hero  of  Scotland  warbling  nnumeei  on 
onr  second  lyric  theatre.  The  author  of  the 
new  Opera,  as  may  be  supposed,  has  not  con- 
fined himself  to  a  scmpnlous  observance  of  his- 
torical truth.  The  licence  which  he  has  as- 
sumed is  the  more  allowable  when  it  is  consi- 
xlered  that  the  English  Chronicles  contain  but 
few  details  concerning  the  life  of  the  young 
hero  whom  Edward  I.  treated  with  so  BiDch 
crncltvi 

"  Miss  Porter's  Romance  has  supplied  the 
anonymous  anihor  of  Wallace  with  the  subject 
of  his  Opera,  which  certainly  is  not  comic,  but 
which  contains  several  interesting  situations 
brought  about  with  considerable  judgment. 

"  Walhicc,  under  the  disguise  of  a  Minstrel, 
Introduces  himself  into  Bothwell  Castle,  where 
the  legitimate  heir  to  the  tbioae  of  Scotland, 
who  is  in  the  power  of  Edward,  is  lulled  to 
inactivity  by  the  lanKoi«hing  strains  of  the 
bards.  The  lute  of  Wallace  vibrates  only 
mth  songs  of  glory,  and  his  noble  harmony 
rouses  the  courage  of  the  Prince  to  whom  Wal- 
lace bad  been  de<cribed  as  a  Chief  of  Rebels, 
llius  by  serving  his  Prince  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  Wallare  rcfntes  the  accusations  of  which 
his  enemies  songht  to  make  him  the  victim ;  and 
the  young  King  on  becoming  master  of  his 
statet'remlers  justice  to  the  St»ttit^  MmMrH. 


.  Catel^  one 
of  the  most;5ki|fuI  professors  6?  the  Conserva- 
tory. This  production  affiirds  additSonal- proofs - 
of  hia  tajtent  for.  .comppatlBn.  In  a  '.:taientifie' 
point  of  view  his  scares  are  perfectly  fitultless.' 
The  richness  and  variety  of  the  acpompani* 
ments  cannot  fail  to  excite  particuktr  a4mira> 
tion.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  bad 
he  not  treated  the  oicDestra  witb  ao  mud)  pun- 
digaiity,  and  bad  be  shown  less  parsuneny  ia 
the  subjects  of  bis  songs,  siace  it  has  been  ob< 
served  that  the  melodies  of  the  Scailuh  ilhutrU 
partake  somewhat  of  monotony.  The  cborases 
of  this  Opera  will,  we  think,  add  to  the  repn* 
tation  of  the  composer  of  Se»iramii  and  V4*- 
herge  de  Bagniret/' 


SKETCHES 


S9SS 


OF  SOCIETY. 


N  BW  WAYS  TO    PAY  OLD  OBBT8. 
I  SO  frequently  met  GJutrles  ■ .  i . 


betwixt  Btackfriiira  Road,  and  Ike  New 
Cbureli  in  the  Borovgb,  that  I  begaa  tan. 
marvel,  not  a  Utile,  at  the  eauae  pf  l&s 
frequeBtiHg  that  unfiubionabte  quarter  of. 
the  town.  One  day,  as  I  was  gving  to< 
enquire  about  tbe  ebaracter  of  a  wrrant, 
at  the  Ecbo  Office,  I  again  fell  in  vriltx 
bim,  walking  very  leisurely,  and  reading  a 
letter.  "  My  dear  Charles."  said  I,  "  what 
here  again  ?  are  you  watching  some,  pretty 
actress  of  the  Surrey  Theatre  X  or,  what 
is  it  that  attaches  you  to  this  dull  part  of 
our  metropolb?"  "  A  kgal  pttodtumUt^ 
Jack,"  replied  he ;  "  apd,  if  yon  arc  not 
too  proud  to  dine  with  me  in  a  shabby 
shop  which  I  have  got  in  these  precincts, 
your  soup  aud  a  bit  of  fish  will  be  caady 
at  six,  with  a  hearty,  welcome."  I  endea- 
voured to  elongate  my  &ce  and  elevate 
my  shoulders,  as  if  taking  an  interest  in 
his  reverse  of  fortune  ;  and  as  I  make  it 
a  rule  never  to  turn  mv  back  on  a  fidend 
ui  distress,  I  accepted  bis  offer,  put  off 
another  engagement,  and  made  my  ap- 
pearance at  the  appointed  hour. 

Instead  of  a  shabby  shop,  its  Cbaries 
called  it,  I  found  a  very  nir  ready  fbr<. 
nishcd  house,  ibr  which  he  paid  enor- 
mously dear,  and  all  things  in  very  goad 
order.    Coieael  A.     ■  ■    ,  yoiug  E-,m,—t 

my  friend  W ,  and  a  very   vene* 

rable  looking  old  man,  apparently  a  clert 
gyman,  with  a  head  fit  for  a  Bramia, 
silver  locks,  a  gentlemanlike  addre^  anti 
peculiarly  neat  style  of  dress,  fonned  the 
party.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  a  m^ei^did 
equipage  drove  up  to  the  door;  out  of 
which,  got  a  vulgar  peasant-like  looking 
man,  in  jnoufuibg.  Every  one  seemed 
delighted;  and  cried  otit:  "here's  the 
doctor;    here's  the  doctor,    by  Jove!" 

Tiie  Colonel,  my  friend,  and  yotug 

E ran  to  the  doctor,  and  shook  hint 

by  the  iiand,  untti  the  powder  flew  outef 
his  h»ir  in  aU  directions.  "  What  news, 
my  dear  doctor ;  what  news  V  was  tite 
general  cry.  "  B^  coougb,"  answered 
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tbe  doctor  to  Col.  A .    "  The  wood 

nercbant  »»y»  yon  ougbt  to  be  hanged 
lor  g:iTiag  bim  an  assignment  of  Eoiantine 
Cottage,  which  you  had  preTiously  mort' 
gaged  to  your  jeweller,  and  annuitized  to 

old   Van the  Strasburgh  Jew." 

"  Hanged  1  indeed,"  cried  W "  wby, 

ColoBcl,  that  would  be  keeping  yon  t«o 
long  in  ttuptnu."  (a  laugh)  "  I  hinted  to 
him,  his  usurious  transaction  with  Lord 
B — ,"  said  the  doctor,  "  wbii;h  seemed  to 
change  tht  face  of  affairs,  or  at  least  Am 
/we;  for  be  told  me  that  be  had  a  great 
regard  for  you,-  and,  that  if  you  would  pay 
him,  he  woukl  see  what  be  coald  do  with 
the  rest  of  tbe  people."  Capital!  was 
the  general  roar;  added  to,  what  a  fa- 
mous band  you  are,  doctor ! 

"Ate  you  still  in  Portland  Place?" 
aaid  I  to  tbe  Colonel.  "  No  my  dear 
Mlow,"  rqilied  be,  "  I  am  in  tbe  same 
scrape,  and  tbe  same  end  of  the  town  as 
oOr  friend  Charles."  "  Aye."  added 
W  '  ,  •*  this  is  what  the  beaumonde 
call  thejtnieh."  "  I'm  very  sorry  for  it." 
said  I.  "  I'm  devilish  gkd  of  it,"  answered 
the  Colonel,  "  it  being  tbe  only  possible 
way  of  bringing  me  roond.  Bless  your 
■out,  man,  I'm  working  myeelfont,  as  fiist 
as  possible."  Running  out,  I  perfectly 
un<herstood ;  but  tbk  working  mt  was  a 
m^ritery  to  me. "  How's  Lady  Catherine  V 
taid  I.  "  Indeed  I  can't  tell  you,"  answer- 
ed he ;  "  you  must  ask  Lord ,  with 

whom  she  has  eloped."  "  A  thousand 
pardons,"  resomed  I.  "  None  at  aH,  my 

§ood   fellow,"   said  the  Colonel :    "  the 
earest  friends  must  part,"  (aloud  laush). 

"  Do  we  see  Mrs.  S V  said  I, 

turning  to  Charles.  "  Does  she  con- 
desoend  to  adorn  yonr  retreat  V  Charles 

made  no  answer:  W looked  ill- 

aaturedly  pleased : 

"  Each  looked  on  other,  none  iht  silence  broke" 

I  blushed  up  to  the  eyes. 

At  this  moment,  a  tovely  young  creature 
entered  the  room,  who,  from  her  sise  and 
■  appearance,  aeeined  as  if  she  were  in  tbe 
rules  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  matters 
round.  She  was  introduced  by  the  name 
of  Maria.     "  As  interesting  as  Sterne's 

Maria,"  exclaimed  W ;    "  but,  I 

hope,  not  as  unfortunate."  "  I  hope 
not,"  said  tbe  sprightly  hit  one,  giving 

yf- a    good-bnnonred    slap   on 

the  slionlder.  Here  a  French  servant 
announced  dinner.  "  What  have  yon 
done  with  your  German  butler,  Charles  1" 
said  the  Colonel.  "  He  has  got  a  situation 
in  tbe  War  Office."  "  Wonderful  1"  cried 
•ae  to  anotbcr;  "  how  eooM  that 
be  V    "  Bv  no  merit  or  exertion  of  his," 

observed  Charles  S , "  unless  robbing 

BO  be  one :  but  bis  vrife,  who  keeps  an 
attificiatfloWershop.is  abeautifidwonmn. 


and  so  thinks  tbe  member  for — ."  "  Name 
no  names,"  interrupted  the  modest  clergy- 
man, who  spake  for  the  first  time. 

On  our  way  down  stairs,  W  took 

me  by  tbe  arm ;  and,  whispering,  said : 
"  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  gay  fellow :  your 
four  years  residence  abroad  has  made  you 
know  nothing  about  what  is  going  on  in 
our  hemitpture:  you  are  quite  in  the 
basket  aliout  what's  doing  in  the  world. 
How  unfortunate,  your  bringing  up  the 
two  fellows  wives !"  I  acknowledged  it ; 
and  resolved  to  be  more  on  my  guard, 
for  tbe  rest  of  the  day.  Our  dinner  was 
served  up  entirely  on  pbite.  "  Is  this  all 
right  1"  enquired  E-- —  of  the  Doctor. 

To  be  sure,"  said  the  Doctor:  "  it  is 
all  mine,  and  I  lend  it  him."  "  And  the 
estate  in  Kent  V    "  Is  mine,"  said  Maria. 

All  rightf  my  boy,"  said  Charles: 

carry  on  Governor!"  "  Aye,  aye," 
said  the  Doctor:  "  all  wiH  be  right  in 
time;  the  gentlemen  are  only  over  the 
water."  "  At  rick  quarters,  as  we  say  in 
the  army,"  remarked  the  Colonel :  "  who 
the  devil,  when  he  meets  me  in  my  Ill- 
bury  in  tbe  Street,  or  at  the  Union,  is  to 
know  that  I  have  a  day-rule  in  ray  pocket, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  my  solicitor 
and  attending  to  my  afiairs  ?— which  are 
driving  up  and  down  the  Streets — meet- 
ing my  groom  at  Rotten-row  with  my 
Arabian — or  spendmg  my  time  at  the 
club."  "  Esemplum  probat  reguloM," 
exclaimed  W— — — — :  "  Syntax  for 
ever  1"     "  As  bad  a  latin  pun  as  ever  I 

heard,"  said  E :  "  a  glass  of  wine,  if 

you  please,  for  I  cannot  ewollow  that." 

"  What  was  done  at  the  Craven  V  said 
tbe  Colonel  to  the  Clergyman.  "  Your 
friend's  horse  was  drawn;  the  favorite 
broke  down ;  and  tbe  knowing  ones  were 
taken  in,"  replied  tbe  grave  gentleman. 
'^This  is  odd,  thinks  I  to  myself ;  but  I 
presume  that  he  is  some  nobleman's 
private  tutor."  "  A  glass  of  Madeira," 
said  Charles:  "  we  can  only  give  you 
humble  Chiret  and  Madeira :  taking  Hock 
and  Champaigne  are  forbid  by  tbe  Doctor. 
Besides  the  Claret  is  a  present  firom  my 
wine  merchant;  the  turtle  soupand  venison 
are  sent  by  Long;  and  Schultz  has  called 
upon  me  for  my  commands  this  morning, 
hoping  that  I  will  continue  my  custom. 
Thus  am  I  courted,  all  in  the  hopes  that 
I  may  npt  throw  them  oter."  "  And 
when  yoi/r  time  comes,"  snnrtly  observed 

E ,  "  you  will  tell  Hie  geutlemen,  that 

you  will  bear  them  in  mind  ;  that  you 
hope  tuver  to  he  out  of  thrir  books;  but 
that  you  cannot  shew  any  undue  pre- 
ference." (Bursts  of  applause  from  all 
sides  of  the  house.) 

A  bnmper  was  here  proposed  to  hone 
lacmg,  cock  fighting,  guning  in  aH  its 


branches,  to  uwiry  and  all  sorts  of  wick- 
edness. The  measure  passed  nem.  con. 
Maria  left  the  room ;  W  —  gave 

us  some  excellent  songs ;  and  I  cannot 
exactly  state  bow  I  got  home;  but  I 
found  myself  safe  in  bed,  in  my  own 
house,  at  noon  the  ensuing  day,  and  bad 
a  visit  from  W— — — p  who  now  be- 
came my  Cicerone,  and  explained  to  roe 
all  the  arcana  of  the  preceding  day, 
which  had  so  puzsled  me. 

First,    he  informed  me  that  Charles 

S was  in  the  King's  Bench,  with  the 

view  of  tsking  the  benefit  of  the  act  ;— 
that  he  had  nothing  left  hot  bis  plate  and 
an  estate;— that  the  former  was  made 
over  to  tbe  Doctor,  as  our  bloods  called 
him,  but  who  in  reality  was  a  lawyer,  so 
nick-named,  because  he  patched  up  their 
affairs,  and  brought  them  tkrou^,aind  the 
latter  was  settkd  upon  beauufal  Maria, 
who  was  only  Charles's  game-keeper** 
daughter,  but  who  had  claims  on  him ; — 
that  as  soon  as  be  gets  out,  he  is  to  start 
again  fresher  than  ever; — that  his  car- 
riage is  just  built  in  the  Acre,  and  all 
ready ; — and,  that  he  has  set  his  stud 
groom  up  as  horse  dealer,  in  order, 
should  he  be  opposed  by  bis  creditors,  to 
break,  he  being  a  partner  in  tbe  concern. 

The  Colonel,  who  has  just  lost  his 
wife,  by  her  eloping  with  a  noble  Peer, 
has  solaced  himself  with  carrying  off  a 
clergyman's  rib,  only  six  months  married, 
and  one  year  out  of  a  boarding  school. 
He  has  lieen  a  long  while  in  the  rules, 
working  himtelfhp  degrtee  out,  i.  e.  fott- 
ing  m  his  creditors  who  will  compro- 
mise at  five  shillings  in  the  pound,  and 
to  whom  ten  shillings  was  offered  unsuc- 
cessfully a  twelvemonth  ago,  when  the 
Colonel  was  abroad.  The  Doctor's  cure 
for  bim,  in  case  of  failure,  is  to  bail 
all  the  actions,  and  to  let  tbe  Colonel 
migrate  a  second  time.  With  this  view, 
he  has  procured  an  ironmonger,  and 
printseller,  who  are  on  the  eve  of  a  bank- 
ruptcy ;  and  they  will  begin  the  world 
again  with  the  Colonel's  bribe,  and  the 
creditors  will  probably  take  half  a  crown 
in  the  pound  on  the  third  application. 

Young  E ,  he  told  me,  was  just 

whitewashed ;  and,  although  he  lives  in 
a  very  elegant  style,  has  not  a  shilling 
which  he  can  call  bis  own.  At  present 
be  is  supported  by  a  Duchess  Dowager ; 
and  will  take  an  eariy  opportunity  of 
making  a  match  with  some  heir«ss-at  a 
watering  place.    O  tempora,  O  mores  I 


FRENCH  MANNERS. 

(Jfaaw  JV—iaitw.) 

We  reached  Bordeaoz  just   at  Change 

time.    The  eaebange  is  a  sguara  building, 

Mrrounded  by  arcidee,  whtcb  youanter 
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thrMigh  six  tar^  gates-.  At  two  o'clock,  this 
vaiit  spsce,  whicii  was  etnp^  a  moment  be- 
fottf  is  filled  wtth  an  iminame  crowd  of  mer- 
chants of  all  nations.  Each  description  of 
commerce  has  its  particular  place  assigned 
toil;  the  brokers  mingle  continually  with 
these  various  groups,  gomg  from  the  sellers 
to  the  buyers,  from  the  bhip-owners  to  the 
captains,  from  the  underwriters  to  the  in- 
sured, and  conclude  in  less  than  an  hour, 
barpioa  to  the  amount  of  million!),  which 
are  daily  made  in  this  plare.  A  centime, 
which  is  called  "  Gud's  Penny,''  put  by 
the  broker  into  the  hands  of  the  seller,  and 
accepted  by  him,  secures  irrevocably  the 
bargain  of  the  highest  as  well  as  of  the  most 
trifling  importance.  We  found  Mr.  Despa- 
rabis-at  the  India  house,  where  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  meet  us,  and  we  went  together  on 
tioard  a  boat  which  was  to  convey  us  to  the 
'I'teo  BreUurt.  In  order  to  reach  this  ship, 
which  was  nagged  from  top  to  bottom  as  m 
a  holiday,  we  passed  Ivy  another,  some  parts 
of  whreh  being  coveredwitb  crape,  announced 
that  the  owner  of  this  vessel,  which  was  in 
ladinz  for  America,  had  departed  for  the  other 
workl  before  his  ship.  I  had  not  time  to  in- 
dulge in  the  reflections  which  such  a  coinci- 
dence might  have  produced  in  my  mind  ;  we 
arrived    on  board. 

Madame  Desparabis  was  doing;  with 
enchanting  grace  the  honours  of  her 
husband's  vessel,  to  several  ladies  whom 
she  had  brought  with  her.  In  the  courM  of 
nty  tour,  I  shall  probably  have  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  more  particularly  of  tnese  din- 
ners 00  board ;  but  I  will  not  pas*  over  a  cir- 
cumstance which  afforded  me  much  amuse- 
ment on  this  occasion.  Among  the  guests  of 
Mr.  Desparafa^s  was  one  of  those  Parisians, 
whose  credulity  is  the  greatest,  as  it  has  no 
seaodard  except  their  ignorance  and  sclC-love. 
Madame  Oesparab^  had  no  difficulty  in 
making  him  lielieve,  that  he  was  secretly  tlie 
hero  ot  the  f&te,  and  every  body  did  his  best 
to  confirm  him  in  an  idea  which  seemed  to 
flatter  him:  however  resolved  he  might  be 
to  admire  nothin"  out  of  the  barriers  of 
Paris,  the  thousand  vessels  which  surrounded 
him,  the  magnificent  river,  covered'  with 
innumerable  boats,  which  tmversed  it  in 
every  direction :  this  fine  sight  which  be 
hchekl  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  drew  his 
Utention  in  spite  of  himself,  and  he  at  last 
said  to  the  captain,  that  he  should  like  to  see 
this  fleet  manoeuvre.  **  It  is  a  pleasure  I  have 
Thotight  of  giving  you,''  replied  the  other, 
I  to  whom  Madame  Desparabis  had  made  a 
sign,  and  who  saw  that  the  time  was  coming 
when  the  tide  would  turn)  I  have  given  or- 
ders to  all  these  vessels,  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  you  will  see  them  all  in  motion. 
In  fact  the  ebb  {lejvsant)  set  in,  the  vessels 
swung;  round  on  their  anchors,  and  our  Pari- 
sian thanked  the  captain  lor  bis  extreme 
complaisance. 

There  being  a  performance  this  evening  at 
the  great  Theatre^!  did  not  fail  to  go  thither 
with  Mr.  Abrias. 

The  great  Theatre  at  Bordeaux  is  one  of 
the  finest  inonnneDts  of.  'm6dern  architec- 
toit. '-  It  was  erected.' under  the  auspices  of 
tiie  Dake'  of  Ekhelicv;  -mmI  w^  opened  in 
1781.  '  Tlic!pr^ctp&L  fiout  .h»s  the  inoat 


majestic  effect ;  the  entrance,  the  vestibule, 
and  the  staircase,  are  remarkably  beautiful. 
This  building  contains,  besides  the  Theatre 
itself,  which  n-ants  repair,  a  concert-roum, 
and  many  vast  apartments.  The  upeningof 
the  finest  Theatre  in  Europe,  was  made  with 
the  most  beautiful  TragMy  known.  The 
first  piece  acted  in  this  Theatre  was  Athalia. 

The  Theatre  is  the  only  IMerary  pleasure, 
for  which  thev  have  a  decided  taste  in  this 
city;  even  this  taste  is  confined  to  the 
Comic  Opera  and  Ballets.  It  is  only  from 
habit  or  tashion  that  they  go '  to  the  great 
Theatre,  where  serious  Operas  and  Comedies 
are  performed.  The  boxes,  &c.  are  but  so 
many  subsidiaries  to  the  Exchange,  where 
they  finish  in  the  eveuingthe  bargain  begun 
in  the  morning.  The  Bordelais  will  the 
mora  readily  pardon  me  this  observation,  as 
it  has  already  been  made  by  one  of  their 
most  ingenious  fellow-citizens,  in  an  occa- 
sional piece,  one  of  the  couplets  of  which 
terminated  with  these  two  verses, 
On  regarde  bt  Corofdie 
£1 1'oii  icotite  le  ballet. 
At  both  Theatres,  the  spectators  stand  in  the 
pit ;  and  in  the  highest  circles,  it  is  not  yet 
customary  to  hire  boxes ;  the  richest  ladies 
content  themselves  on  extraordinarv  occa- 
sions with  sending  servants  to  keep  places. 
Mtmt-d6-Martttn,Ttb.  1. 1817. 

•  •  •  •  After  a  stay  of  three  weiks  at 
Bordeaux,  I  left  it  last  Tuesday  for  Bayoiine. 
Asldo  not  travel  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  from  one  place  19  another,  but  to 
examine,  to  collect  what  is  said,  what  is 
done  on  my  route;  to  srarch  into  every 
corner,  to  make  all  these  talk,  whom  I  meet 
with,  I  seldom  make  choice  of  the  shortest 
method  of  conveyance.  Besides,  to  visit  at 
my  ease  the  desert  whicli  I  was  going  to 
cross,  I  desired  to  deviate  from  the  high  road, 
which  no  longer  passes  through  what  are 
called  the  Grandti-Landa 1 1  therefore  made 
a  bargain  with  a  Vmhtrin,  wbo  agreed,  for 
15  francs  per  day,  to  take  me  to  Bayenne  by 
as  many  circuits,  and  round  about  ways,  as 
I  should  think  fit. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  of  Castres,  which  I 
merely  passed  through ;  but  I  marked  Lan- 
gon,  in  my  Itinerary,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
cellent white  wines  and  its  lampreys.  My 
host,  who  had  a  good  store  of  local  erudition, 
assured  me  that  the  Chapter  of  Bordeaux 
ceded,  in- 1770,  to  one  Armand  Gamier,  a 
right  on  the  town  of  Langon,  on  condition 
that  he  should  furnish  the  Chanter  with 
twtlve  lampreys  annually.  The  gluttony  of 
the  Mouks  is  of  ancient  date,  we  see.  I 
stopped  two  days  at  Baias,  (which  is  remark- 
able only  for  its  situation  on  the  top  of  a 
rock,)  to  form  an  idea  of  the  aspect  and  of 
the  topography  of  the  Landes,  on  which  you 
enter,  on  leaving  this  town. 

The  department  of  Ifae  Landes  is  next  to 
that  of  the  Aveyron,  the  most  considerable 
in  point  of  territory ;  its  population  is  about 
230,000  inhabitants;  the  whole  territory, 
which  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Oulph 
of  Oasconyand  the  Ptond,  or  Mere,  (Ctang) 
ofCuaus,  to  the  month  of  the  Adaur,  a* 
far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  department  of  the 
I/>wer  Pyrenees,  and  of  the  Gers,  composes 
the  departiuent  uf  the  Landes. 


The  Adour  traverses  this' immedse  terri- 
tory at  two-thirds  of  its  breadth,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Bayonne,  after  having  receiv:. 
ed  into  it  several  small  rivers,  among  which 
I  will  mention  only  the  Gave,  the  t>ouu,  the 
Midouze,  and  the  Nive. 

The  whole  country  to  the  right  of  the 
Adour  is  the  country  of  the  Ltmmet  or  Lmndit. 
This  river  seeihs  to  be  a  barrier  opposai  by 
nature  itself  to  the  encroachments  of  ste- 
rility; its  course  preserves  from  the  invasion 
of  the  sands,  the  beautiful  country  situated 
on  its  left  bank,  and  which  may  be  called 
the  Pitmont  of  the  Pyrenees  (j>u  montium.)  ' 

On  the  one  side,  heaths  stretching  farther 
than  the  eye  can  reach,  forests  of  pines  (fig' 
nadat)  whose  wiry  foliage  falling  and  di;yin£ 
on  the  ground,  hinders  all  ve^tation  beneath 
their  shade;  vast  meres,  formed  by  the  rain- 
water, which  would  naturally  drain  off!  to- 
wards the  sea,  were  it  not  stopped  by  the 
downs,  which  collect,  and  advance  incessant- 
ly fiwm  the  West  towards  the  North-east,  till 
the  labors  of  man  arrest  their  progress,  .'rbit 
vast  and  gloomy  landscape,  snroely  «nt- 
mated  by  a  grave  and  taciturn  aopulation, 
is  relieved  but  at  long  intervals,  by  the 
clusters  oi  oaks  which  surround  the  scatter- 
ed habitations,  where  the  peasant  and  his 
fdmily  live,  pell-niell,  with  a  part  of  the  do- 
mestic animals,  which  are  fattened  on  the 
fruit  of  the  trees  planted  ronnd  their  dwel- 
ling ;  flocks  of  sheep,  wandering  among  the 
furze,  under  the  care  of  shepherds  covered 
with  their  fleece,  mounted  on  high  stilts,  and 
who  might  be  taken  at  a  distance  for  the 
Leilrigont,  whom  some  learned  men  place  in 
this  singular  country :  snch,  at  the  first  view, 
is  t  he  aspect  of  the  upper  Laudes. 

Cross  the  Adour,  ttie  scene  changes  as  by 
enchantment ;  valleys,  plains  uncommonly 
fertile,  hills  covered  with  vines,  trees  loaded 
with  fruit;  smiling  habitations;  a  gay  and 
lively  people,  genmlly  dressed  in  light  co- 
loured stuffs,  and  rematfcable  for  their  clean- 
liness; the  soil  every  where  displaying  its 
riches,  and  justifying  the  obaervation  of 
Arthur  Yo«mg,  wlu>  mentions  this  country, 
as  one  of  the  best  cultivated,  of  all  that  he 
visited  on  his  agronomical  travels.  But  this 
luxury  of  nature  does  not  seduce  the  fhigal 
inhabitant  of  the  Landes,  who  is  the  friend 
uf  independence  and  repose.  The  povertv  of 
the  country  can  even  excite  and  satisfy  a 
kind  of  ambition;  then^  ever^  landowner 
above  want,  is  lord  of  his  distnct  and  chief 
of  his  hamlet:  he  extends  or  contracts  his 
limits  at  his  pleasure,  without  war  and 
without  lawsuits:  does  he  grow  weary  of 
power,  he  abdicates ;  is  he  dissatisfied  with 
his  neighbours,  he  removes,  and  goes  to 
enjoy  elsewhere,  the  pradons  advantages  of 
liberty,  and  of  that  roving  life,  of  which  it  is 
happy  for  civilisation  that  the  charms  art  a» 
little  known. 


THB  nOUKABORS. 

This  sect,  to  whom  the  Emperor  of  Rnssia 
has  recently  renewed  a  gaaiaatee  of  t«li|:t<M« 
iibertor,  are  in  loaae  respeeta  the  Qaakenof  Ike 
Oieafc  Charcb.  'I  bis  sect,  which  fiiit  csiaUisb* 
cd  itself  in  Ukiane,  professes  a  igralem  of  nJDi- 
versal  eqtadity,  foanoed  on  a  6be  iMnprrta- 
tioD  «f  the  gospel.  ^Tbe  OtaJMtn^  tbo'iifck 
extremely  deveat,  ebstiBately  nfait  to  make 
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the  lign  of  Att  croM ;  they  Ukewiac  condemn 
the  Die  of  aadM.  Vhta  only  limple  pcatantry, 
they  appemred  dangeroua  to  the  Emperor  Paul  I. 
trhe,  by  penectinag  them,  anrmented  their 
mndten  ;  oeonce  they  regarded  themselves  as 
nartyn,  and  longfat  to  m&e  proselytes.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  reaoWcd  to  isolate  them  ; 
he  UMgned  to  them  a  fertile  bat  deserted  terri- 
tory, on  the  bank  of  the  river  Molochnt,  to  tbt 
Borth.i«rest  of  the  Sea  of  Aaof,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  fhe  Tauride.  This  spot  they  stUl  inha- 
bit. Their  sambw  of  male  persons  is  iiM>. 
To  ti)dr  Moncipal  viUue,  they  have  given  tiie 
naine  wf  BagdaMoitica,  oat  is  to  say,  the  Giil  of 
Ge4.' 

Tfarovgk  tome  error  they  are  occasionally 
called  DMckttbortki,  and  are  said  to  have  sprung 
from  the  PaalBaan  sect 


Note.  We  thould  have  introduced  the 
following  under  tlie  head  of  "  Polite  Litera- 
ture," had  we  not  had  some  suspicion-  that, 
utftiUy  constructed  as  they  are,  they  have 
moK  reiference  to  modern  than  to  ancient 
mannera.  Thui  nucb  at  least  seems  evident 
to  tia,  that  for  the  ancient  names  of  Messa^ 
Una,  Lepidus,  &c.  attached  to  these  letters, 
modern  ones  might  well  be  substituted.  Eo. 

ROMAN  LETTERS. 

BISCOVEET  OF  ASCIEHT  MMtAII  LETTERS. 
SiK, 

The  importaace  and  originali^  of  your 
journal  mustgure  it  a  claim  to  public  patro- 
nage, and  its  impartiality  will  no  doubt  re- 
commend it  in  a  uarticular  manner  to  the 
eommonwealth  of  letters.  As  a.friend  to  all 
useful  undertakinss  and  an  admirer  of  lite- 
rary antiquitiea,  I  am  desirous  of  aiding,  as 
far  as  lies  in  my  power,  your  laudable  object. 
What  I  now  send,  though  in  the  forn>  of  a 
tnmslationy  may  perhaps  oe  deserving  of  at- 
tention not  only  as.  an  article  of  curiosity, 
but  as  throwing  some  light  upon  the  private 
historv  of  the  Homans  at  a  very  interesting 
period.  It  is  proper,  however,  that  your 
readers  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
some  particulars  of  a  discovery,  which  dul^ 
improved  by  the  diligence  of  persons  emi- 
nently qualified  for  tlie  research,  may  serve 
as  a  clue  to  the  recovery  of  many  classical 
fragments,  and  perhaps  of  the  lost  Decades  of 
Livy. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  advised  by  my  phy- 
sicians to  seek  for  the  re-establisbmeni  of  a 
broken  constitution  in  a  change  of  scene  and 
climate.  With  this  view,  after  passing 
through  Germany,  I  accompanied  an  intelli- 
gent Husaiai)  nobleman  into  the  Crimea, 
where  we  indulged  ourselves  in  botanical 
excursions,  whicn  constituted  the  favourite 
study  of  both.  Here  it  was  my  lot  to  meet 
with  a  Greek  named  Theophilus  Batopedi, 
who  united  the  two  professions  of  a  Kaioir 
and  a  pbyaician.  la  the  former  character, 
aa  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil, 
his  reception  was  always  attended  with  the 
greatest  affection  and  reverence  amon^  those 
of  his  communion,  while  in  his  medical  ca- 
pacity he  was  no  less  certain  of  respect  from 
the  Turks.  The  good  man,  however,  was 
wdl  emiiied  to  esteem  wherever  ha  came, 
by  the  mildness  of  his  mannera,  his  unaf- 
fected piecy,  and  his  extensive  knowledge. 
As  he  bad  an  ardent  thirst  for  science,  and 
was  much  more  learned  than  the  generality 


of  his  order,  we  soon  contracted  an  entire 
friendship,  which  induced  me,  on  the  depar- 
ture of  my  Russian  companion  for  Moldavia, 
to  accept  of  the  invitation  of  the  Kaioir  to 
accompany  him  on  a  mission  to  mount 
Athos,  or  as  be  called  it,  Ayio>  ofo;, "  the  holy 
mountain."  After  stayins  some  time  at 
Constantinople,  we  passed  along  the  coast  of 
Romania,  and  embarking  in  a  Greek  vessel 
at  Gallipoli,  made  a  short  voyage  to  the  place 
of  our  destination,  where  the  high  repuia^ 
tion  of  my  friend  ensured  me  a  hearty  wel- 
come in  the  monastery  of  St.  Laura.  Not 
long  after  our  arrival,  I  was  attacked  by  a 
severe  fever,  from  which  by  the  skill  of  my 
reverend  physician,  and  the  benevolent  atten- 
tions of  bis  brethren,  I  recovered,  though 
slowly;  and  such  was  the  violence  of  the 
disorder  upon  a  frame  naturally  very  delir 
cate,  that  several  weeks  elapsed  before  I 
could  venture  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
monastery.  To  beguile  the  tedious  hours  as 
much  aa  possible,  I  employed  myself  in 
reading,  and  by  the  kindness  of  the  Zwwf  li- 
^xa,  who  is  both  the  steward  and  librarian 
of  the  house,  I  had  full  liberty  to  spend  as 
much  time  as  I  pleased  in  the  tower  appro- 
priated for  the  preservation  of  the  books  and 
manuscripts  belonging  to  the  mouasterv. 
Here,  however,  I  should  have  enjoyed  little 
gratification,  as  with  the  exception  of  the 
works  of  Chrysostom,  Basil  ana  Naziiuuen, 
there  was  scarcely  any  thing  to  be  found 
worth  the  trouble  of  clearing  from  the  heaps 
of  dust  under  which  they  lay  buried.  Still 
as  the  labour  of  searching  among  these  pro- 
miscuous piles  was  a  relief  and  amusement 
to  one  who  had  nothing  else  to  do,  I  went 
on  from  day  to  day  turning  over  the  cum- 
brous and  worm-eaten  volumes  with  renewed 
avidity,  though  generally  without  meeting 
any  object  ofhigner  interest  than  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Council,  or  the  pastoral  injunc- 
tions of  a  Metropolitan.  At  length,  when 
this  succession  of  expectation  and  disap- 
pointment had  become  irksome,  I  chanced 
one  fine  afternoon  to  perceive  in  an  obscure 
corner  a  loose  heap  of  mouldering  papers, 
which  seemed  almost  to  be  dropping  to 
pieces.  On  examining  them  with  great  ten- 
derness, the  writing  was  so  faint  as  to  be 
almost  illegible.  Here,  however,  was  a  new 
stimulus  to  exertion,  in  the  promise  of 
something  to  repay  the  waste  of  time  and 
labour  already  endured.  With  great  care, 
therefore,  I  removed  the  roll  to  my  apart- 
ment, where,  after  taking  some  pains,  I  disco- 
vered the  first  paper  to  be  in  Latin,  which  of 
course  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  neg- 
lected state  of  the  whole,  as  compositions  in 
that  tongue  are  held  in  contempt  by  the 
Christians  of  the  Greek  Church,  Many  days 
passed  away  before  I  could  make  out  any 
part  of  the  contents  of  these  remsdns,  but  as 
th^  were  evidently  of  very  high  antiquity, 
and  in  a  language  which  indicated  somewhat 
more  curious  than  the  ecclesiastical  produc- 
tions with  which  I  had  been  lately  familiar, 
I  redoubled  my  diligence,  and  at  length  suc- 
ceeded very  much  to  my  satisfaction.  Hav- 
ing inade  such  transcripts  as  I  well  could, 
considering  the  number  of  abbreviations, 
the  obliterated  state  of  many  parts,  the  ra^ 
vages  of  the  worms,'  and  the  injuries  occa- 


sioned by  the  weather  and  time,  I  next  im' 
posed  upon  myself  the  task  of  translating 
them  into  English.  One  of  these  I  now  sens 
fur  insertion  in  your  valuable  journal,  being 
induced  so  to  do  by  the  hope  that  a  general 
interest  may  be  excited  among  the  learned, 
both  here  and  on  the  continent,  to  punue 
farther  inquiries  in  the  Ubraries  of  the 
eastern  monasteries,  where  there  is  reason 
to  believe  many  relics  of  literature  more 
valuable  than  these  epistles,  are  deposited, 
buried  in  dust,  and  a  prey  to  insects.  Should 
you,  Sir,  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  wlticli 
will  be  expressed  by  giving  the  article  now 
sent  an  early  place  in  your  pages,  together 
with  tliis  necessary  explanation  by  way  of 
introduction,  the  rest  shall  follow  in  due 
order  and  with  as  Uttle  delay  as  possible. 

XYZ. 
Nora.    Want  of  room  obliges  ns  to  defer  the 
tint  of  these  interesting  letters  till  oar  next  Ko. 

PORTRAITS  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

POBTRAIT  II. 
I.ASY  ********   ****. 

Daughter  to  the  amiable  Lady  B-  ■■  b, 
it  is  act  to  be  wondered  that  she  pos- 
sesses  superior  qualities  du  Cttur  tt  de 
V  Esprit,  nor  that,  at  an  earl^  age,  she 
felt  what  the  French  so  beautifully  tentt 
It  betoin  d'aimer. 

Xever  was  the  texture  of  a  mind  more 
finely  wrought  than  that  of  Lady  •*•«•♦*» 
****.  Warmth  of  imagination,  delicacy 
of  sentiment,  exquisite  sensibility,  quick 
comprehension,  a  love  of  study,  and  a. 
heart  full  of  tenderness  and  humanity, 
were  all  combiued  in  her.  An  assem- 
blage of  these  rare  qualities  fitted  her 
both  to  love  and  to  beJoved,  whilst  the 
superiority  of  her  talent  ensured  for  her 
esteem. 

It  is  not  always  the  lot  of  man  or  wo- 
man to  meet  with  a  complete  lettuii^ia 
either  love  or  friendship  in  this  nether 
world.  We  have  never  seen,  though 
often  beard,  of  kindred  souls,  disposi- 
tions entirely  congenial,  hearts  paired, 
and  minds  indissolubly  uniteu  :  this  kind 
of  bliss  dwells  not  in  our  sphere  ;  and  it 
exists  only  in  a  truly  refined  imagination, 
such  as  her  Ladyship's.  We  aUow  that 
it  is  breathed  from  the  lover's  lips,  and 
flows  from  the  poet's  pen ;  but  the 
former  either  dies  upon  the  breeze  or  va- 
nishes in  the  voice  of  echo ;  and  the  lat- 
ter lasts  only  in  »  retentive  memory. 
More  commonly  it  exists  but  a  moment, 
like  a  fine  form  reflected  in  the  fickle 
mirror  of  iashion,  succeeded  by  perhaps ' 
a  plainer  one,  which  dwells  there  just  as 
long.  Such  are  the  powerful  effc<:ts  of 
novelty. 

Happily  in  this  respect,  the  lot  of  Lady 
••••*•••  ••••has  been  the  revene:  tfai 

flitting  image  she  once  saw  in  ^shion's 
mirror  has  fled— it  was  unworthy  of  her; 
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and  she  no*r  possesses  «•  real  object-  for 
ber  lore,  one  who  is  indeed  worthy  of 
het*  and  whom  she  deems  a  model  of 
erery  exceflence. 

Lady  •**•****  «*••  has  not  been  with- 
out enemies,  though  no  one  ever  deserved 
them  less.  All  we  can  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  calumny  is,  that  if  any 
one  tver  did  sport  with  feelings  such  as 
faers — shame  and  reproach  light  on  him. 

We  now  come  to  ber  faults — we  mean 
Ler  writings.  Here  she  has  too  incau- 
tiously entered  the  regions  of  fancy,  and 
cuUed  every  wild  flower  which  came  in 
her  way ;  ^be  has  very  tastefully  made 
up  the  wreath ;  but  it  has  too  much  of 
the  unsubstantial  colouring  of  a  dream. 
Had  s]ie  been  less  romantic,  she  had 
Stood  still  higher  as  an  authoress.  Her 
flights  of  fancy  have  wafted  her  to  the 
clouds,  where  we  always  regret  to  lose 
sight  of  her. 

Unlike  many  modem  writers,  whose 
poetry  is  prosaic.  Lady  C"**"**  •♦•♦'s 
prose  is  poetic.  No  one  rounds  a  period, 
or  arranges  a  sentence  more  prettily  than 
herself;  but  then  the  rich  line  should 
contain  something  substantial  and  earthly 
to  ensure  it  from  censure  and  disappro- 
bation :  a  billet  doux  would  come  much 
more  naturally  by  a  well  dressed  trusty 
servant,  or  perchance  even  by  the  two- 
penny post,  than  embalmed  with  deli 
cious  odours,  wet  with  the  dew  of  a 
melting  kiss,  and  suspended  by  a  golden 
chain  round  the  snowy  neck  of  a  turtle 
dove.  We  quite  agree  with  Boileau,  who 
teUs  us  that 

" •  le  »enl  hoiuenr  soUde ; 

«  Eet  4«  preadre  toujons  {a  MriM  poor  guide." 
and  we  recommend  these  lines  to  Lady 

•^» •*•«  attention;  hoping  that  she 

will  pardon  cenkure  and  advice,  where 
good  withes  and  esteem  ne  so  closely 
blended  with  them. 


IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 
HOu.se  of  lords. 

MMiday,  April  ai,  iBir. 
The    Ifiih  Amu  Bill   was    tpui  •   third 
time  «ad  passed ;  and  after  some  routine  biui- 
Dei«  the  Honie  adjoomed  till  Thnrsday  next. 
HOUSE  OF  I^OROS. 
T%iir$dmj,  t4tk  Afiil,  18ir. 
EAMrOnaT  preieateda  petition  from  Salt- 
eeatt,  ArdraMan  and  other  places  in  that  neigh- 
bffitriiood,  (tatiag  the  distrcHOi  of  the  country, 
sad  pnyiog  for  Parlianentary  Reform,  by  the 
aoppreision  of  the  representation  for  decayed 
boroagfas,  and  by  siiorteoing  the  doratioo  of 
parliament.     Also  another  petitiou,  reipect- 
ably  sieoed,  from  Laoniale  to  tlie  same,  effect 
as  the  former.    BoUi  (n  these  were  laid  on  the 
taWe; 

HOV8B  OP  COMMONS. 

T)hmd«jr,44<A  AfHl,  iSir. 

la  ttii*  Howe,  the  SpuKeft  tms  Warmly 

eongratalated,  by  members  of  all  parties,  on 

tiu  recot'ery  frbfti  his  hue  iadispoidtion.    The 


Right  Hon.  Geatlemaa  addr««cd  the  House, 
thwiking  them  far  the  indolgcnce  they  had 
shown  him;  regretting  the  delay  therc^  oc- 
caaioned  to  the  coarse  of  public  busineu;  and 
proposing  an  arrangement  for  the  future,  by 
which  allcommitteei  ihonld be  revired,  orders 
and  notices  iBxed  anew,  and  the  period  for  re- 
ceiving private  Bills  extended  from  the  Itlh 
to  the  19th  of  May.  The«e  tnggettions  were 
immediately  comphed  with  by  the  Honse. 

An  bapc«tant  intimation  was  ^ven  by  tte 
ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  of  his  intentum  to 
propose,  on  Monday  next,  by  way  of  alleviation 
of  the  pressure  of  the  Poor-Rates,  an  issue  of 
Exchequer  Bills,  not  exceeding  two  millions; 
to  be' advanced,  as  might  be  eligible,  to  corpo- 
ral* or  other  associated  bodies,  engwing  to  give 
work  to  the  anemployed  poor.  The  ultimate 
security  for  the  repayment  of  these  snms,  to  be 
the  Poor-Rates  themselves. 

Mr.  BaNNEtT presented  a ]ietition  from  5,000 
individaala,  inhabitants  of  &ie  town  of  Wolver- 
hampton, praying,  dat  tf  no  other  remedy  eoald 
be  ioond,  they  might  be  famished  with  means 
to  leave  the  country.  .The  Hon.  Gentleman 
stated  it  as  a  luMnm  fac^  that  several  indivi- 
dnals  in.  that  Beighbonrtiped  had  perished  by 
famine. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Lyttleton  would  not  allow  that 
It  generally  was  tlie  petition  or  spoke  the  senti- 
ments, of  the  people  of  Wolvefhainpton.  It  was 
manofactnred  it  a  distance  froni  that  town ;  it 
was  brought  there  by  strangers;  and  methods 
were  taken  to  procure  signatures.  He  allowed 
that  it  might  speak  the  sentiments  of  diose  who 
signed  It,  oat  he  denied  that  these  were  any 
coosideraUe  portiao  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
district.  The  petitioa  was  read  and  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

Petitions  were  presented  fK>m  Thomas 
Brichtfield,  of  Derby  Street,  Parliament  Street, 
agttnst  &e  Coal  Meters  BlU;  from  the  Wool- 
growers  of  Cork,  praying  for  relief;  from  Mac- 
clesfield, from  various  Darts  of  Essex  and  Wilts, 
and  from  Old  Swinford,  in  Worcestershire, 
against  the  Poor  Lawa ;  firom  certain  free- 
holders and  others,  in  Cornwall,  comploiniog 
that  a  petition  which  had  been  transmitted  to 
the  proper  office  in  order  to  be  forwarded  to 
His  Royal  Highness  tlie  Prince  Regent  had 
never  been  presented ;  from  the  freemen  and 
inhabitants  of  the  City  of  limerick  and  its  li- 
berties, stating  that  by  law  they  registered  their 
freedom,  or  tliey  were  prevented  from  voting  at 
elections,  and  tliat  Sessions  had  been  repeatedly 
refused  to  be  held  for  the  registry  of  freemen  ; 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Wednesbury,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  against  the  issue  of  copper 
local  tokens ;  and  from  the  town  of  Kilmarnock 
in  the  county  of  Ayr,  praying  for  the  repeal  of 
tlie  Cottage  Tax — all  which  were  severally  read 
and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


POLITICS. 


Of  temporary  ciroumstances,  we  shall 
sometimes  avail  ourselves  to -sketch  the 
external  relations  of  the  various  European 
States.  This  subject,  thoogli  little  studied 
in  England,  is  of  high  importance  to  every 
political  reasoner.  If  ignorant  of  general 
principles,  he  cannot  manifest  knowledge 
in  their  particular  application.  If  unac- 
quainted with  the  physical  and  moral 
circumstances  which  constitute  tiiemotivea 
of  cabinets  and  generate  all  their  rela- 
tions, he  cannot  safely  predict  their  pro- 
bable conduct  in  vy  emergency.    From 


this  inattcntionto  geBerat  ptittdpiea,  it  it, 
that  the  dail^  papers  an  seen  so  perpe* 
tually  to  err  m  their  conclositfns  'respetft- 
ing  individual  points  of  foreign  policy.-^ 
With  thes^  views,  the  news  of  the  past 
week  natoraHy  direct  otir  attentioa  t» 
Sweden. 

The  United  Khigdnm  of.  Sttedetf  hnd 
Norway  composes,  <s  all  our  ireiders 
know,  the  Scandinavian  PeilifisHia,  bMia- 
ded  by  the  Arctic  Ocean^  the  North 
Sea,  the  Baltic  and  Ai  moonttfais  of 
Lapland.  Tlie  extent  of  Sweden  ■  is 
207,472  square  miles;  vai  that' of  Net^ 
way  abont  116,000;  the  |wpulaTluu  of 
the  former  consists  of  about  9,000,000 ; 
and  that  of  the  latter  of  neariy  1,000,000. 
The  army  of  Sweden  amemts  periiap»  t« 
90,000  men,  and  of  late  has  been  newly 
and  well  organized. '  Her  nav^  coittists  of 
about  iif^n  ships  of  the  line  and  of 
many  gallies:  to  these  the  attention  of 
the  govemtnent  is  at  present  partictilarly 
paid.  The  revenue  of  Sweden  ainowits 
to  about  1,500,000;  aiid  her  debt  to 
10,000,000. 

Such  are  the  very  limited  aeaos  of 
political  power  whicbScandinvfia  enj*ys. 
Those  of  Sweden  alone  were  perhaps 
greater  when  she  possessed  Fiolatid,  so 
recently  snatched  from  her  by  Russia; 
That  fine  and  important  province  waS> 
in  a  financial  and  economical  point  of 
view,  of  great  consequenoe  to  SwedeB> 
which  is  so  deficient  iainferMliesonrteSk 
Its  loss,  however,  is  compensated  by  tke 
acquisitiou  of  the  poor  and  barren  couor 
try  of  Norway ;  for  Sweden  has  thus 
exchanged  a  very  moderate  revenue  and 
economical  advantages  for  that  absolute 
security  without  which  her  very  esisteitce 
was  precarious.  Now,  inwlnerable  at 
home,  neither  able  to  conquer,  nor  lia- 
ble to  be  conquered,  uniteo  in  one  body 
by  the  acquisition  of  Norwa;^,  as  she  bad 
been  divided  into  two  by  the  posses- 
sion of  Finland,  Sweden  has  acquired  a 
defensive  force  of  great  magnitude,  and 
an  offensive  one  weU  adapted  to  support 
the  general  equilibrium  of  Europe. 

Sweden  was,  before  the  French  revo- 
lution, the  ally  chiefly  of  France;  and, 
before  the  elevation  of  Prussia,  the  Swedes 
actually  aided  France  in  opposing  the 
power 'of  Austria  which  was  then  the 
more  formidable  as  it  was  balanced' nei- 
ther by  Russia  nor  Prussia.  Abbt'de 
Pradt  seems  to  suppose  that 'the  same 
relations  still  subsist  between  Sweden  aod 
France. "  Henceforth,"  says  be,  "Sweden 
can  have  but  two  enemies,  England- and 
Russia:  she  will  be  against 'Rnssia  the 
England  of  the  north ;  and  i^aifMt  En* 
gland,  the  guardian  of  the  Ktltic,  aod 
the  auxifiwy  off  hose  power*  which  in* 
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faabitits  •bom.  Having  no  forther  oc- 
oMioji  to  defend  her  interior,  she  will  be 
a^e  to  turn  all  her  attention  to  commerce 
and  the  tea.  Commerce  will  give  her 
riebe*:  the  sea  will  give  her  Bumeront 
and  hardy  sailors,  who  united  with  the 
mariners  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
«ri)l  p«rfaap«  one  d»v  force  England  to 
teaaptr  by^juatiqe.  tlie  exercise  of  her 
n«n*ime  aaprfiority.^' 

SHstivcly  to  Russia,  these  assertions 
are.tme,  b«eanae  past  injories  and  fu- 
ture danger*  reader  Sweden  the  natural 
.«V«ai5  of  that  eapiie.  But  between 
Sweden  and  England,  there  exists  no  re- 
ciprocity either  of  injury  or  of  danger ; 
aad  reoent  circunwtances  have  even  reo- 
jdcced  tliem  naturpi  allies.  Norway  has 
Jong  b«en  necessarily  dependent  on  Bri- 
tain, both  as  to  her  export  and  import 
trade,  and  at  Sweden  can  neither  con- 
fuj^e  the  produce  of  Norway,  nor  sup- 
ply her  vvXh  nianufoctured  and  colonial 
Mods,  the  Muon  of  the  Scandinavimt 
Ainribnu  fomu  tlie  tmy  ttrongett  link 
in  th  chain  which  now  bind*  Stveden  to 
the  intenite  of  Britoin.  This  union  is 
alM  important  as  counterbalancing  the 
cBormous  power  of  Russia,  which  Eu- 
rope may  m  future  hive  to  dread.  It 
was,  we  are  convinced,  a  profound  view 
of  these  interests  which  rendered  the  Bri- 
tish ministry  ioflcxihle  in  their  resolves  as 
to  ber  union ;  and  it  constitutes  a  real 
benefit  which  they  hav^  conferred  upon 
their  country. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  more  im- 
poftant  of  the  phytical  and  permanent 
relations  of  Sweden. —  Those  of  a  moriU 
apd  temporary  kind  are  not  unworthy  of 
our  study.  The  chief  of  these  is  one 
which  also  hinds  Sweden  to  England,  and 
detaches  her  from  France: — this  results 
from  the  existence  of  Bemadotte  as  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden.  As  this  circumstance 
tended  to  weaken  the  relationship  of  Swe- 
den and  England,  while  Fiance  was  go- 
verned by  Buonaparte:  so  is  it  calcu- 
lated to  confirm  and  to  consolidate  that 
relationship,  while  France  is  governed  by 
the  Bourbons.  Those,  therefore,  who 
/(v/ jealous  of  the  Crown  Prince,  because 
they  have  felt  jealous  of  him,  attend  not 
to  this  change  of  times  and  circumstances 
—the  most  important  guides  of  political 
reason :  and  those  who,  in  sentiments  or 
associations  of  individual  dislike,  forget 
national  interests,  have  minds  totally 
unfit,  for  the  consideration  of  national 
affairs- 

The  rehtions  which,  under  the  present 
circumstances  and  government  of  Sweden, 
thus  happily -subsist  between  that  coun- 
try and  ^tain,  are,' we  are  convinced,  not 
only  well  understood  by  our  present  mi- 


nisters, but  they  abo  operate  powerfully 
at  Stockholm.  A  short,  but  important, 
article  from  that  capital,  of  the  1 1th  of 
February  says : — "  The  Foreiiin  relations 
of  Sweden  remain  unchanged.  The  Prince 
Royal  regards  the  Emperor  of  Russia  as 
his  most  devoted  friend :  but  can  he  in 
all  events  rely  on  his  friendship  T  Eng- 
land is,  perhaps,  onr  most  natural  ami 
most  disinterested  ally.  We  are  sulky 
with  France,  or  rather  France  with  us : 
legitimacy  is  tbe  cause  of  this  displeasure ; 
for  the  Bourbons  still  hope  to  see  the  fa- 
mily of  Gustavus  restorea  to  the  throne." 
The  reasoning  we  have  here  delivered 
is  English  reasoning;  and  Englishmen 
will  seriously  meditate  respecting  it— 
The  moment  the  Bourbons  are  gratified 
by  the  subversion  of  Bemadotte  and  the 
restoration  of  the  family  of  Gustavus,  that 
moment  is  Sweden  thrown,  fur  a  time  at 
least,  into  the  arms  of  France.  No  Bri- 
tish statesman,  therefore,  will  contribute 
to  the  perpetration  of  so  anti-natioiial  a 
crime ;  and  every  patriot  Englishman  will 
ardently  desire  the  maintenance  of  the 
Crown  Prince  in  all  his  rights  to  the 
Swedbh  succession. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  rela- 
tions in  which  the  Crown  Prince  stands 
to  the  people  of  Sweden,  and  the  benefits 
he  has  conferred  upon  them.  It  is  stated 
that  in  the  five  years  and  a  half  which 
have  elapsed  since  his  arrival  in  Sweden, 
above  three  millions  sterling,  partly  aris- 
ing from  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  have 
been  received  for  the  public  account.  This 
sum  has  been  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  National  Debt,  to  the  dotations  to 
the  Army,  to  institutions  of  various 
kinds,  and  to  the  support  of  public  esta- 
blishments; so  that  the  rapid  recovery 
of  the  kingdom  firom  the  exhausted  state 
in  which  it  was  in  1809,  and  tbe  present 
admirable  state  of  the  army,  can  be  at- 
tributed only  to  that  cause.  The  Crown 
Prince  has  also  applied  the  sum  of 
320,000  Bank  dollars  as  an  indemnity 
for  the  suras  paid  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  Colonels'  and  Lieutenant-Colonels' 
Commissions,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
their  sale.  Certainly,  no  wiser  applica- 
tion of  any  sum  could  be  devised  than 
this  last.  May  it  be  imitated  in  Britain, 
where  the  sale  of  Commissions  is  still 
suffered  to  exist,  an  injury  to  the  brave 
and  meritorious  soldier,  and  a  stigma  on 
the  national  character !  To  tbe  Crown 
Prince,  moreover,  Sweden  owes  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  national  militia,  the  youths 
in  Sweden  from  20  to  25  years  of  age 
being  now  enrolled  and  trained,  on  a 
plan  somewhat  similar  to  what  prevails 
in  England.  All  these  benefits,  then,  as 
well  as  the  increase  of  military  means  of 


defence,  procured  by  effecting  the  ui^ob 
with  Norway,  imperiously  claim  tl^ 
gratitude  of  every  friend  of  his  counti]^ 

Are  the  Swedes  accordingly  giatpfu  I. 
Far  from  it,,  it  would  sacas.    We  haffi- 
heard,  recently  of  an  attempt  vf^n  4b« 
life  of  the  Crown.  Prinze..   The  prqir<;t- 
ed  assassination  was  to  have  tak^n  place 
at  a  masked  ball — a  scene  ^  the  same 
description  as  that  which  proved  fiktal  to 
Gustavus  III.    The  fete  was  held;  but 
the  Prince  Royal  and  his  son  were  absent, 
from    receiving  timely  warning  of  their 
dancer. — Is  thb  apparently  unprincipled 
conduct  of  the  Swedes  to  De  ascribra  lo 
their  hereditary  incliqatioo  to  stand,  ii^  a 
hostile  attitude  asainst  tlieir  sovereign — 
an  incUoation  wluch  has  been  displayed 
in  Sweden  iirom  the  remotest  periods  to 
modern  limes,  more  than  in  any  oth«r 
Euvopean  nation ;  for  we  find  that  firom 
the  death  of  Olaus  I.  in  the  year  900,  tiH 
now,  eleven  Kings  of  Sweden  have  been 
murdered,  and  13  dethroned, — Haj^ily 
this  is  not  the  cause.    The  real  caiise 
confers  the  highest  honor  on  the  Crown 
Prince : — the  malenoatento  are  ccmfined 
to  a  party  of  the  Swedish  nobility,  whose 
grievances  appear  to  be,  that  the  officers' 
commissions,  and  the  higher  ciyiiofiicest 
are    not    granted    exclusively    ta  their 
own  order  I      Similar  insolence  of  the 
Swedish  no|>Ie8,    waa  .  tlie   provocation 
alledged  by  Gustavus  III.  tor  the  blow 
which    be    struck  at  the  authority  of 
that  privileged  body.    The  poli^  adopt- 
ed by  the  Crown  Prince  is  so  much  the 
more  odious  to  them  that  it  is  calculated 
to  render  him  more  popular  with  the  na- 
tion, and  to  interpose  a  barrier  more  last- 
ing and  insurmountable  to  the  resumption 
of  their  power.    Accordingly  the  army, 
tbe  peasants,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Stock- 
holm, are  stated  to  have  openly  manifest- 
ed tbe  deepest  indignation  at  the  scheme 
of  the  conspirators,  aad  the  warmest  at- 
tadiment  to  the  Prince.   We  rejoice,  then, 
to  hear  "  that  this  event  will  have  great 
influence  on  the  Constitution  which  is  to 
be  proposed  to  the  approaching  Diet; 
that  the  nobility  will  very  likely  be  de- 
prived of   a    great  many  prerogatives 
which  they  now  e^joy ;  and  that  the  go- 
vernment will  be  secured  by-  a  great  in- 
crease of  power,  against  similar  attempts 
for  the  future." 


In  Pmssni,  the  government  is  sincerely 
performing  the  promises  which  it  made 
to  the  nation. — ^The  Swiss,  excited  by  in- 
teraal  distress  and  external  seduction,  are 
emigrating  in  vast  num1>ers. — The  afiairs 
of  Spain  acd  Portugal  are  still  embroiled. 

L-'iy  iLi^c.i   kjy     ^^_-"  ■v^-'  ■v^-'  ^v  a.  ^^ 
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'-^AtMtria  actraewiedges  ft  mtrely  bo^ 
iMiie  hiteiest  in  the  situation  of  Kuona- 
paite,  by  piritlbhing  in  the  official  paper 
all '-the  hte  lepresentation*  of  bb  treat- 
BMfit.— Acconots  from  India  nention 
seibe  vi||;oroas  neaaures  to  be  taken 
agaibit  tiit  Mahrattas  and  Piodarees. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
,  INTELLIGENCE. 


In  No.  VIIL  of  the  litenuy  OatetU  we 
inserted  a  paragraph,  stating  ttist  the  statue 
of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  which  lately  adorned  the 
principal  promenade  at  Geneva,  had  been 
taken  down.  A  Correspoodent  has  farored 
us  with  the  following  letter  concerning  it. 

Sir,  Geneva,  April  15, 18ir. 

TkB  people  of  Geneva  have  very  unjustly 
been  accused  of  incratitade  towaras  the  aii- 
thorof  the  Canlrat  Social.  Who  will  deny  the 
benefits  which  my  illustrious  fellow-citizen 
has  rendered  to  society  f  The  place  in  Geneva 
which  was  lately  mentioned  in  your  Journal 
is  not  called  Lk  Treille;  it  has  uniformly 
borne  the  name  of  Ze  Ckeveia ;  and  if  the 
statue  of  Bouaseau  has  been  removed  it  was 
VecauM  its  execution  was  not  so  pnHS».wor- 
tby  as  die  intention  with  which  it  was  put 
up.  The  name  of  the  most  eloouent  de- 
fender of  liberty  is  engraven  in  letters  of 
gold  on  the  front  of  the  house  where  it  is 
supposed  he  was  born.  With  the  people  of 
Switcarland  such  an  homage  speaks  suffi- 
ciently fbr  itself.    Your'a,  &c.       J.  J.  C. 


On  the  first  day  of  the  publication  of  Otr- 
pimkui  at  Paris,  1,800  copies  were  sold.  The 
copyright  has  been  purchased  for  4,500 
francs  (M7l.  10s.) 

The  dissection  of  the  female  Elephant  of 
the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris,  has  been 
executed  with  great  car&  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  Cuvier,  by  a  Member  of  the  Stu- 
dents of  Surgery.  An  abcess  has  been  dis- 
cuvered  in  the  animal's  lungs,  to  which  her 
death  is  attributed.  Marguerite  carries  with 
her  the  regret  of  her  three  principal  trades- 
men ;  via.  her  baker,  her  green-grocer,  and 
her  hay-merchant.  We  no  not  know  how 
much  wine  she  consumed ;  but  in  the  reign 
of  Lewis  XIV.  there  was  an  elephant  which 
drank  90  bottles  a  day,  the  reversion  of 
which  was  claimed  by  the  porter  of  the  Thu- 
illeries. 

It  would  appear  that  German  literature 
has  now  become  an  object  of  study  and  re- 
spect lit  Paris,  where  formerly  every  thing 
tliat  was  not  French  was  barbarous  or  insig- 
nificant. A.  M.  Michel  Berr  is  now  giving 
lectures  on  German  poetry  at  the  Royal 
Athenseum,  which  are  received  with  great 
applause.  Madame  de  Stael's  book  on  Ger- 
many, baa  doubtleas^  ptoduoad  this  revohi- 
tioa  in  French  taste. 


Faiaot'ao,''  (Switzerland)  April  8.— The 
Bishop  -if  Fribourg  has-  given  notice  to  the 
Goternment,  that  ae^  cations  of  the  woiis 


uf  Voltaire  and  Kousseau  are  announced  at 
Paris,  aud  has  invited  it  to  take  measures  fur 
preventing  their  circulation  in  this  o^ton. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  at  the  same 
time  received  orders  to  watch  over  the  scru- 
pulous execution  of  the  ordinances,  and,  in 
case  of  need,  to  make  domiciliary  visits  to 
the  booksellers. 

Amsterdam,  19th  of  March— The  gover- 
nors of  the  esublisbment  for  the  instruction 
of  the  blind  held  to  day  a  public  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  presence  of  a  very  nu- 
merous assembly,  in  which  were  several  of 
the  deputies  from  the  chief  colleges,  who 
were  pleased  to  honor  it  with  their  presence. 
The  interest  aaonally  attached  to  an  Institu- 
tion, the  object  of  which  is  to  employ  and 
render  useful  to  thrmselves  and  to  society, 
persons  destitute  of  all  resource,  was  fully 
justified  by  the  sensible  progress  which  these 
twenty  pupils  of  both  sexes  have  made  since 
the  last  examination.  Not  only  th«r  perfor- 
mances in  the  arts  of  knitting,  button-mak- 
ing, fillagree  work,  weaving,  and  basket- 
making,  but  also  the  execution  of  instru- 
mentalmusic  by  a  small  but  good  orchestra, 
and  particular  vocal  music  from  a  solo  to  a 
complete  chorus,  and  of  some  sonates  com- 
posed by  one  of  the  scholars,  fourteen  years  of 
age ;  a/terthis  the  speculative  sdenees  of  mu- 
sic, geography,  morals,  and  the  history  of  the 
Newerumds ;  and  lastly  the  reading  of  several 
piecea  composed  by  thepupils  themselves,  by 
the  aid  of  letters  cast  m  relief,  and  prmied 
in  the  establishment  itself;  all  this  together 
afforded  a  convincing  proof  of  talents  an<l 
improvement,  which  justified  the  distribution 
of  ptites  Iqrthe  governors  to  those  pupils  who 
had  merited  them,  by  their  activity,  appliir 
tion  and  good  conduct. 

We  mentioned  in  a  previous  number,  that 
a  new  German  translation  of  Shakspeare  was 
preparing.  We  now  learn  with  certainty, 
that  Voss  has  joined  with  his  sons  Henry  and 
Abraham  to  make  a  complete  translation  of 
all  Shakspeare's  plays,  and  has  taken  upon 
himself  the  greater  part  of  those  already 
translated  by  Schlegel.  This  is  by  no  meaas 
a  kind  of  revisal  of  Schlegel's  performance, 
but  a  German  translation  directed  by  the 
spirit  of  the  great  poet,  who  was  also  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  art  of  language  and 
versification,  a  translation  which  shall  read 
Uke  an  original,  faciliuting  the  declamation 
of  the  actor,  by  the  harmony  and  force  of  the 
expression,  and  producing  the  most  lively 
efect  by  the  judicious  placing  of  the  impas- 
sioned tone.  Those  ready  are  the  Tempest, 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Hamlet,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  What  You  Will,  and  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice.  The  sons  too  have  so 
much  ready,  that  they  find  after  a  joint 
review  thai  the  whole  with  the  necessary 
explanations,  will  make  twelve  volumes,  and 
may  be  finished  in  six  years. 

A  fragment  of  the  Consular  Annals  was  found 
at  Rome,  on  the  19th  of  March,  in  the  ruins  of 
(he  Temple  of  Castor.  It  corresponds  with  the 
table*  that  were  found  some  time  before,  and 
depouted  In  the  Capitol.  They  contain  the 
names  of  eight  of  the  Decemvirs,  who  were 
the  authors  of  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables.^ 


We  otttostand  Mr. Tbos. Tk]to  is4 
in  wiitlng  a  treatise  on  infinite  series,  in  ^ 
be  profieues,  by  a  noution  somewhat  analogoas 
to  ti»t  of  deeimali,  to  have  disrovered  ejmrss- 
sionswtdeh  when  expanded  will  give  InfiiAs 
Mtics,  not  to  be  obtaued  by  asy  other  natiw4 
at  piescBt  knows.  One  anukna  these,  is  an  eX' 
piession,  the  expansion  of  wUch  prodnces  &e 
series  l_j  +  i_4.+|_^&c.  invantwl 
by  Leibnitz,  and  which  U  equal  to  the  aiea  af 
a  circle  whose  dIanwieT  is  1.  Aaodwrtt'- 
pression    wlicn    ezpaadad   gives  tlM    serins, 

1  +  i +i + tV +-d- "*  "^^  *"  *"^ 

part  of  the  square  or  the  <^icnBifaicnce  when 
thediameteris  1. 

Mr.  Parkinson,  of  Hoxton,  Intends  pobluli- 
ing,  in  the  course  of  the  month  an  Eis^  on  Oe 
Shaking  Palsy. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 


Oxronn.  A  congregation  for  confiwring  de- 
tnet  was  held  on  the  16th,  and  the  others  dur- 
Uir  the  Easter  Term  wtU  be  on  the  *4th  at 
April,  and  tJ«  7th,  lath,  a«l  Mth  of  May. 

Easter  Tenn  has  cammenced  with  the  foUow- 
inc  nadnations  :— B.CL.  Mr.  J.  G.  Lockhart, 
B^l.  M.A.  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Edei^  Oinst 
Choreh;  Hev.  M.  Davy,  Magdakn,  R.  Walken 
ditu>;  MeMis.  J.  W.  Walker,  PembnAe,  a«l 
0.0.  Wmttislaw,  Magdalen.  B.A.  Mr.  A.  Bau- 
verie,  Christ  Chnrch.  The  first  convocation  of 
the  Term  has  admitted  as  Proctors,  Rev.  T. 
Daike,  M.A.  Exeter,  and  H.  Tamer,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  Corpus  ChristJ.— And  as  Pro-proctors 
Rev.  T.  Woid  Simpson,  M.A.  FcUow  of  Wor- 
cester, E.  Whitehead,  M.A.  FeUow  Corpus 
Chrisrt,  W.  E.  Hony,  M.A.  and  P.  Johnston, 
M.A.Kellows  Exeter.  M.A.  B.  Ciongb,  Scholar 
Jesns,  is  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

CAMBRiooe.  The  congregations  for  ft* 
Easter  Terra,  will  be  on  the  30th  of  April,  14tn 
of  May,  lllb,  18th,  and  30lh  of  June, 

Cambridge  Term,  not  yet  commenced. 


We  abierne  that  a  retpeetable  Paper  ^  but 
Sunday  did  iu  the  honor  to  in$ert,  as  addressed 
to  its  own  Editor,  our  lait  Sketch  cfSodt- 
ty,  entitled,  "  Fashienatle  Difficulties,  Wag$ 
and  Meant."  We  are  rather  proud  than  dher- 
wite,  that  me  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  being 
copied;  but  a*  our  arliclet  are  original,  and 
procured  at  considerable  expente,  we  beg  leave 
to  claim  our  just  rights,  by  requiring,  in  future, 
an  acknowledgement  of  the  real  source  whence 
stuh  articles  are  derived. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Review  ef  the  exhibition  of  Oil  and 
Waier-colour  Paintings  in  Spring  Oardent, 
iy  W.  C.  came  too  laU  Jor  intertms  tUewetk. 
ft  shall  appear  in  aiv  ttt*t. 

L. S.  C't eemnaaatatim ii on  Adtu tiutnnt. 

"  Common  SeMfi"  it  a  CJrenfar  to  wkiekwe 
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PRICE  Is. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 

MECHANICS. 

HEW  SCHEKB  OF  PEKPETUAt,  MOTION. 

Mr.  Louu  of  Valence,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Drome,  formerly  Captain  in 
the  service  of  Naples,  has  just  invented, 
after  long  researches,  a  machine  which 
solves,  as  far  as  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected, the  problem  of  perpetual  motion. 

In  generu,  hydraulic  machines  are 
put  in  motion  either  by  the  force  of  men 
or  animals,  or  by  the  natural  course  of 
water,  or  by  fire. 

Mr.  Louis  has  found  a  means  of  raising 
a  column  of  water  strong  enough  to  force 
another  to  the  same  height,  which  pro- 
duces in  its  turn,  the  same  effect.  Thus, 
-when  the  impulse  is  once  given,  this  ma- 
chine would  perpetually  retain  its  action, 
if  tbate  existed  a  fluid  which  did  not  lose 
by  evaporation,  or  material  indestruc- 
tible by  use.  One  may,  however,  em 
e)y  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to 
ep  the  machine  in  play  for  several 
years.  This  same  machine  may  be  em- 
ployed as  the  impelling  power,  for  the 
production  of  various  kinds  of  regular 
motions.  The  inventor  proposes  to  adapt 
a  clepsydra  to  it,  and  he  is  convinced 
that  by  means  of  a  basin  or  reservoir,  a 
private  house  might  derive  various  advan- 
tages from  it. 

HISTORY. 

aOHAN   ANTIQOITIES   tATELT  DISCOVERED  IN 
SWITZEKLAND. 

In  the  little  village  of  Araseltlingen,  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  about  n  league  south  west 
of  Thun,  there  have  been  lately  discovered 
some  remarkable  Roman  antiquities,  which 
have  been  carefully  examined  and  described 
by  Mr.  Sigmund  Wagner,  who  has  already 
honorably  distinguished  himself  by  bis  atten- 
tion to  the  curiosities  of  his  country. 

At  the  foot  of  the  foremost  Alpine  chain, 
of  what  is  called  the  Oberland  (or  Highlands) 
of  Berne,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  ma- 
jestic Stockhorn  raises  his  grey  bead  5000 
French  feet  above  the  bright  mirror  of  the 
lake  of  Thun,  there  lie  between  gently 
swelling  hills,  which  are  covered  with  the 
most  luxuriant  verdure,  a  little  wood,  and 
some  neat  peasants'  bouses,  the  castle,  the 
handsome  church,  the  parsonage  house,  and 
between  30  and  30  dwellings  on  the  banks  of 
a  little  lake  which  may  be  about  a  league  in 
circumference.  It  is  generally  known  that 
alreadjr  in  the  year  933,  the  pious  Queen 
Bertha  of  Burgundy,  consort  of  Rudolf  11., 
whose  favorite  residence  was  at  Petter- 
lingen,  frequently  made  excursions  from 
that  place,  riding  on  a  mule,  with  f.  small 
letinue,  and  often  carrying  her  distaff  fas- 


tened to  the  saddle,  travelling  through  little 
Bargundy,  that  is  the  country  between  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  Mount  Jura,  and  the  Aar, 
and  had  made  many  churches  and  convents 
to  be  built  there.  It  is  also  known  that  she 
founded  at  Aniseldineen,  in  honor  of  St. 
Maurice,  a  collegiate  church,  in  which  only 
Counts  and  Barons  could  be  Provosts  and 
Canons. 

But  it  was  not  known  till  lately,  that  the 
Romans  had  settled  in  this  place  8  or  900 
years  earlier,  and  for  the  space  of  500  years 
(viz.  from  the  year  50  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  till  460  after)  that  they  possessed 
Helvetia.  It  was  not  till  1809,  that  on 
pulling  down  an  old  canon's  bouse,  there 
was  dug  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  a 
tolerably  well  preserved  Roman  tomb  stone 
(Lippus),  with  an  inscription  which  proved 
that  the  Romans  were  formerly  settled  here. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  highest  trace, 
yet  known,  of  Roman  settlements  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  for  farther  in  the  moun- 
tains, lived  the  unsubdued  old  Helvetic  or 
Celtic  mountaineers,  among  whom  the  Ro- 
mans never  penetrated  so  as  to  form  a  per- 
manent establishment. 

A  particular  account  of  that  tomb-stone 
and  the  inscriptions  on  it,  is  ^iven  by  Mr. 
Francis  Lewis  Haller  Von  Konigsfelden,  in 
his  work  called  "  Switzerland  under  the  Ro- 
mans." 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1816,  in  the 
Crypt,  or  subterraneous  chapel  of  the  church 
of  Amseldineen,  which  had  long  served  as 
a  potatoe  cellar,  but  was  then  cleaned,  and 
liehted  with  windows,  there  were  found  two 
other  sepulchral  inscriptions,  on  two  of  the 
four  stone  pillars  which  support  the  vault  of 
this  chapel.  The  stones  on  which  they  are 
carved  were  probably  found  on  the  spot  when 
the  church  was  built,  and  employed  as  ma- 
terials. This  may  have  been  done  with 
design,  for  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity 
it  was  thought  particularly  meritorious  to 
build  Christian  churches  and  chapels,  on  the 
scite  of  Heathen  temples  and  with  the  re- 
mains of  Heathen  monuments. 

The  first  of  the  two  newly  found  inscrip- 
tions is  as  follows : 

D.M 
JULIAE  PUSINNAE 
UXORI  RARI8SIMAE 
AC  PUDICAE  PIISSIMAE 
QUAE  VIXIT  ANN.  XVIIL 

DIEBUS.  IV. 

P.  ACILIUS.  THASEU8. 

PERINDE  CARISSIM.  MARTT." 

F.C. 

The  Julia  Pusinna  mentioned  here,  is  a 

namesake,  perhaps  a  relation  of  the  matron, 

of  whom  we  find  m  M.  Haller's  history  above 

mentioned,  a  monument,  at  Viney  in  the 

Pays  de  Vaud,  which  this  priestess  of  the 


'  The  nuse  JulU,  in  tbli  Inscription,  ippearad  to  urn* 
pvtous  qvite  illegible,  end  initeed  of  P.  Aclliu5,  they 
raed  Tecidin,  or  T.  Aclciui,  which  the;  perbepe  •bould 
hm  ftad  T.  AciUu.   Ibc  T.  mold  Updtj  Tltiu. 


deified  Augiistus  bad  erected  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  <^timus  Maximus.  The  name  Pu- 
sinna is  doubtless  of  Celtic  origin.  The 
husband  Thaseus  may  have  been  a  Greek, 
as  bis  name  seems  to  indicate;  however  thA 
name  Acilius,  if  we  are  to  read  it  so,  was 
well  known  in  Graul;  thus  Acilius  Aviola 
was  governor  of  the  province  of  Lugdunum, 
to  which  in  all  probaoility,  Helvetia,  at  that 
time  ^under  Tiberius)  belonged.  (See  Tacit. 
Annal.  iii.  41.) 

The  second  inscription  is  broken  into  two 
pieces,  one  of  which  is  fixed  in  upright,  the 
other  reversed :  it  is  as  follows: 

.  .  .  AMILL.  POLYNICES 
(N)AT10NE  LYDUS  ARTIS 
(A)DRIFEX  CORPORIS 

(F)ABR.  TIONUARIORUM 

(A)PUD  EOSDEM  OMNIB. 

(H)ONORIBUS  FUNCTUS. 

vixrr  ANNOs 

(A)TQ  AMILLIO  TAULO 

(F)IL10  EJUSDEM  ARTIS 

(E)T  CORPORIS  QUI  VIXlT 

(A;NN0S  AETATIS  XXXIIL 

The  first  letters  being  wanting,  are  here 
supplied  between  (  ) 

This  second  inscription  is  not  so  easy  to 
translate  as  the  first,  because  the  name  ofro- 
lynices,  which  is  in  the  nominative,  does  not 
suit  with  the  ijame  of  Taulo,  which  is  in  the 
dative;  so  that  notwithstanding  all  the  pains 
taken  to  copy  each  letter  accurately,  there 
still  seems  to  be  some  error.  However,  one 
sees  that  this  is  also  an  epitaph  in  honor  of 
two  men,  one  of  whom,  Polynices,  was  a  Ly- 
dian  by  birth,  by  trade  a  goldsmith,  and  b^ 
longing  also  to  the  guild  of  the  carpenters ; 
in  which  he  had  filled  all  the  honorable  offices, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  *  *  the  number  is 
effaced ;  and  the  other,  AmilliusTaulus,  was 
Polynices'  son,  likewise  a  goldsmith,  and  of 
the  guild  of  the  carpenters,  who  lived  S3 
years. 

That  a  goldsmith  from  Lydia  should  have 
settled  1700  years  ago  near  the  place  now 
called  Amseldmgen,  will  not  seem  surprisioe 
to  any  one  who  recollects,  first,  that  Livy  ana 
Csesar  mention  the  great  fondness  of  the 
ancient  Helvetii  for  gold  ornaments;  and 
secondly,  that  by  means  of  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, Asiatics  as  easily  came  to  all  parts  of 
Western  Europe,  as  Gauls  and  Germans  to 
Asia.  Perhaps,  under  the  emperors  Vespa- 
sian and  Titus,  who,  between  70  and  80  after 
Christ,  made  war  in  person  in  Palestine,  and 
who  Were  both  benefactors  to  Helvetia, 
founders  and  patrons  of  Aventicum,  (Wiflis- 
burg)  some  Asiatic  &milies  may  have  left 
the  East  (then  a  scene  of  disorder)  out  of 
love  to  those  excellent  princes,  in  order  to 
settle  in  a  country  which  was  favored  with 
their  peculiar  protection. 

The  existence  of  guilds  in  ancient  Helvetia 
seems  to  be  clearly  proved  by  those  two 
inscriptions,  and  all  who  used  the  hammer 
seem  to  have  been  then,  as  in  later  times, 
membwi  of  the  same  guild.    As  the  earpen* 
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ten,  At  a  time  whenslmvst  all  dwelling- 
liouses  ^ere  of  wood,  were  doubtless  the 
SROSt  numerous,  it  was  natund  that  they 
should  give  their  name  to  the  whole  com- 
pany. The  honors  which  Polynices  enjoyed 
were  donbtless  similar  to  the  various  offices 
in  our  guilds  at  this  day. 
'  The  last  of  these  two  inscriptions  is  not 
ctit  in  the  stone ;  but  the  stone  (a  lime-stone 
from  the  neighbouring  Stockholm)  is  covered 
with  a  while  mortar,  in  which  the  letters 
■were  probably  cut  while  it  was  still  wet. 
The  'letters  of  both  inscriptions  are  so  well 
executed,  and  so  handsomely  formed,  tliat 
we  may  perhaps  conclude  they  were  done 
at  the  end  of  the  first,  or  in  the  first  half  of 
the  second  century. 

With  respect  to  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  Roman  settlement,  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  any  thing.  After  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  Helvetia  was  o*er-nia, 
IMSrhaps  fifty  times,  by  hordes  of  Germans, 
Goths,  Uims,  nay  even  Scythians  and  Sara- 
cens, and  so  desolated  that  scarcely  a  single 
building  remained  standing.  That  part  of 
Western  Helvetia  in  particular,  was  dread- 
fully ravaged,  in  which  the  towns  of  Frey- 
burg,  Berne,  Burgdorf  and  Thun  now  sund. 
This  part  remained  long  desert,  and  was 
known  as  late  as  the  tenUi  or  eleventh  cen- 
tury bv  the  name  of  Desertland,  Oedland, 
(Vicbtland)  or  Ereraus. 

In  what  is  now  the  Castle,  formerly  the 
Provost  House  of  Amseldingeo,  there  are 
found  very  old  substructions  in  and  under 
the  cellars,  as  well  as  old  walled  up  doors, 
which  seem  to  have  led  to  subterraneous 
passages ;  and  in  the  neijghbouring  church- 
yard, the  erave-dieger's  pickaxe  often  strikes 
against  old  solid  brickwork,  which  at  times 
sounds  as  if  hollow  passages  or  vaults  were 
under  it.  It  would  perhaps  be  worth  the 
while  to  venture  some  expense  here,  in 
order  to  search  afler  remains  of  past  ages. 

AnCIEMT  TOMBS. 

There  has  just  been  discovered  at  Basiieux, 
near  Longwy,  a  considerable  number  of  an- 
cient tombs  concealed  under  broad  stones, 
the  removal  of  which  uncovers  square  com- 
partments of  brick-work.  In  each  tomb 
was  found  a  skeleton,  rarely  two,  and  several 
parts  of  arms,  such  as  sabres,  swords,  jave- 
lins, arrows,  daggers,  axes,  &c.  An  iron 
head  of  an  arrow  placed  b  the  center  of  a 
skull,  is  doubtless  the  sign  of  a  combat.  No 
sign  uf  Christianity  has  been  found  among 
the  numerous  articles  that  have  been  cot 
lected.  On  a  has  relief  some  persons  think 
they  recognise  the  principal  Gallic  Divinity, 
Mercur;^  Teutates.  According  to  appear- 
ances, it  is  thought  that  the  time  of  the 
event  which  gave  rise  to  these  inhumations, 
may  be  fixed  about  the  first  irruptions  of 
the  Vandals,  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS. 

MEDICINE. 

DIt.    VAtU's   EXPBRIMBNTS    ON    THE   YELLOW 

ravBK. 
The  New  York  Medical  Repository  for 
January  gives  die  fbllowiug  particulars 


of  the  death  of  Dr.  Valli,  author  of  the 
Essay  "On  the  Plagae  ia  Caiistantioo- 
ple,  in  1S03,"  and  iustrador  of  the  late 
Mr.  Kosenield.— Dr.  Valli  arrived  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1 8 1 6.  at  the  Havanuah 
with  the  intention  of  making  espetimeuts 
with  the  Yellow  Fever  on  his  own  per- 
son. At  the  very  begmning,  he  exposed 
himself  to  every  danger  ;  when  the  heat 
was  80°.  to  85°.  of  Fahrenheit,  he  visiled 
the  dirtiest  parts  of  the  city,  where  tlie 
corrupt  pool  water,  and  the  dead  dogs, 
cats,  &c.  so  infect  the  air,  that  in  a  few 
sun-shiny  days  a  yellow,  green  skin,  full 
of  bubbles  of  fermented  air,  covers  llie 
surface  of  these  places.  According  lo 
his  usual  custom  he  liveil  very  temperate- 
ly. As  the  mauy  daily  e.xperiments  always 
turned  out  happily,  be  grew  more  bold 
and  confident,  and  on  the  2l8t  of  Sept., 
a  sailor  having  just  died  in  an  hos|>ital 
of  the  yellow  fever,  lie  caused  the  shirt 
which  he  bad  worn  during  his  whole 
sickness  to  be  pulled  oif,  rolled  it  up  in 
the  same  stale  in  which  it  was  taken  from 
the  corpse,  rubbed  with  it  h'ls  face, 
breast,  hands,  arms  and  thighs,  smelt  it 
"  as  a  nosegay,"  even  brought  the  corpse 
for  several  minutes  in  contact  with  his 
naked  body,  and  then,  highly  satisfied 
with  his  experiment,  went  to  dinner  at 
the  house  of  Don  Gonzalez,  where  he 
lodged.  At  dinner  be  was  in  good 
spirits,  only  he  complained  of  weariness, 
because  be  had.  run  for  a  long  time  after 
some  young  people  who  were  afraid  of 
infection,  to  rub  their  hands  on  his.  He 
then  asked  for  a  glass  of  wine,  and  ob- 
served, that  he  should  now  learn  whether 
the  experiment  had  given  bim  the  iu- 
fection.  Haviug  drunk  the  wine,  he 
complained  of  being  unwell,  and  went  to 
bed.  Towards  evening  he  was  worse  ; 
he  had  taken  no  medicine,  except  wine, 
rum  and  water  with  some  tincture  of 
Peruvian  bark  in  it.  Towards  morning 
on  the  22d,  Dr.  Cameron,  Physician  to 
Don  Gonzalez'  family  was  called  in,  and 
gave  him  trifling  medicines,  because  he 
did  not  think  the  sickness  of  much  con- 
sequence, though  Dr.  Valli  himself  ob- 
served, that  he  had  the  Yellow  Fever,  and 
that  he  should  not  recover.  On  the  33d. 
several  friends  visited  him,  whom  be  still 
recognised,  though  he  seemed  to  be  sink- 
ing under  the  disorder.  On  tb^  241  li,  at 
10  in  the  morning,  he  died  with  great 
composing.  A  snort  time  before  his 
death,  he  was  seized  with  a  vomiting, 
and  threw  up  black  matter.  The  Ame- 
rican physician,  William  Fro^t,  who  wa* 
among  the  number'  of  Dr.  Valli's  ac- 
quaintance at  the  Havanna,  and  describes 
to  Dr.  Pascalis  at  New  York  his  mode  of 
life  and  his  death,  propoKs  the  question. 


whether  he  had  not  perhaps  laid  the 
f»and«lioB  of  the  diawrdcs,-  by-tdi  eon- 
duct,  previous  to  4he  hut  Mpcrinent  in 
the  hospital,  particularly  since  he,  being 
a  new  comer,  who  had  never  -been  in  a 
tropical  eiimale  More,  might  he  pnr 
disposed?  Was  the  fever  caased  by  bb 
visits  to  unhealthy  places,  in  tbe  lieat  of 
noon,  by  his  weakening  diet,  by  the 
enervating  infloeuce  of  the  tvoinc^  cli- 
mate? or  by  all  these  causes  together, 
or  by  nibbing  hims^  with  the  shirt  1 
Mr.  Frost  will  endeavour  to  procure  Dr. 
Valli's  manuscripts. 

DISTILLATIOil  OF  Si*  WATES. 

M.  Clement,  the  French  Chtmjst,  has 
lately  invented  an  apparatus  for  the  dis-: 
tillation  of  sea  water,  which  produces  sis 
pounds  of  good  fresh  water  by  thebtirning 
of  one  pound  of  common  coal,  A  single  stiH 
will  supply  fiwe  hundred  pint*  of  water  daily, 
and  the  distillation  may  M  performed  during 
the  roughest  weather :  hence  it  results,  that- 
in  the  loading  of  vessels,  six  tons  of  water 
may  be  obtained  by  one  ton  of  coal,  and  five 
sixths  of  the  space  usually  occupied  by  water 
casks  may  be  saved  by  the  substitution  of  af 
substance,  which  does  not  spoil  like  wMer, 
and  which  is  not  liable  to  be  lost  by  leaking. 
Persons  who  have  tasted  this  water,  affirm, 
that  though  it  retains  somewhat  of  an  em-, 
pyreumatic  flavour,  which  is  always  con- 
tracted by  the  purest  river  water  in  a  still, 
yet  that  they  had  never  drank  better  after 
having  been  a  fortnight  at  sea. 


PKEIIMATIC   PBOVISION-SATE, 

Pabis. — A  new  invention  or  rather  a  very 
ingenious  application  of  known  principles 
has  just  obtained  merited  praise.  It  is  a 
pneumatic  provision-safe,  intended  to  pre- 
serve articles  of  food  from  all  corruption,  and 
particularly  useful  in  hot  seasons. 

It  lias  been  long  laid  down  as  a  principle 
by  the  learned,  that  these  united  agents  con- 
cur in  the  destruction  of  alimentary  sub- 
stances: air,  heat  and  water;  and  that  by 
insulating  one  of  these  agents,  the  action  of' 
the  other  two  is  paralized.  The  problem  was 
to  find  an  pasy  and  economical  metiiod  of 
etfecling  this. — Mr.  Foucque,  junr.  has  suc- 
ceeded in  solving  this  problem  by  producing 
a  vacuum  by  dilatation,  in  an  apparatus 
which  is  simple,  easily  used,  and  not  expen- 
sive. He  has  made  his  apparatus  of  two. 
sizes ;  the  one  IS  inches  in  diameter,  intend- 
ed to  be  always  in  the  kitchen  to  receive 
the  dishes  which  it  is  wished  to  preserve, 
consists  of  a  square  piece  'of  bard  stone  in 
which  a  circular  groove  is  cut,  furnished 
with  mastic  (or  lute)  in  which  eroove  the 
circumference  of  a  cast  metal  bell  is  fitted, 
at  the  top  of  which  is  pierced  a  hole  one  line 
in  diameter.  The  other  consists  of  a  large 
earthern  pot  of  a  thin  consistence,  capable 
of  containing  40lbs.  of  meat  Rotmd  the 
mouth  of  it  is  a  circular  groove,  'which  is 
luted,  Into  which  a  cast  metal  bell  is  'fitted 
as  above,  aiid  having  also  at  the  top  a  bole 
one  lit)e  in  diameter. 

When  the  substances,  which  it  is  desired 
to  preserve,  ^seb.bega,  ^|Hi«djk^s  ap- 
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paratits,  you  dip  iDto  spirit  of  wine  of  S3 
degrees, « little  spoage,  which  is  placed  in  a 
saucer  tip<m  the  eatables,  and  the  spunge 
is  set  fire  to  by  means  of  a  match.  A  con- 
siderable dilatation  immediately  takes  placp, 
which  expels  the  warm  air.  After  this  ver- 
tical expansion,  the  cohimn  of  atmospheric 
ur  exercises  its  action  to  re-enter  the  ap- 

esratus ;  but  is  prevented  by  stopping  the 
ole  witli  common  wax.  The  vacuum 
thus  produced  is  more  than  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve the  eatables;  and  the  more  so,  as  the 
small  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  which 
may  have  got  again  into  tne  bell,  is  decom- 
posed bv  the  combustion  of  the  spirit  of 
wine,  which  is  not  quite  finished  when  the 
little  bole  in  the  bell  is  stopped  up  with  the 
wax,  and  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  Gaz, 
the  preservative  property  of  which  is  gene- 
rally known. 


POLITE  LITERATURE. 

MODERN  POETS. 

DEFKNCE  OF  COLERIDOE. 

7*0  tke  Editor  qftlu  LUentry  CUaetU. 

Allow  noe.  Sir,  to  offer  a  word  or  two 
of  remoBstrance.  in  ikvor  of  some  of  our 
modem  poets,  who  have  fiiUeii  under  the 
lash  of  yonr  critical  correspondent.  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  in  bis  allot- 
ment  of  parts  to  the  respective  artists 
who,  be  suggests,  might  be  employed, 
"  to  eompmtna  amongst  them  a  poetical 
monument,"  to  the  memory  of  Waterloo, 
are  more  fanciful  than  correct — more 
severe  than  just. 

Avowing  myself  an  admirer  of  Cole- 
ridge, I  must  take  leave  to  protest  against 
being  regarded  as  a  partizan  of  "  the  Lake 
school."  My  taste  i»  not  yet  so  mbli- 
mated—to  use  a  word  of  your  corres- 
pondent's, as  to  prefer  the  sickly  softness 
of  babyism — the  inane  prosing  of  Words- 
worth, to  the  firmness  of  manhood — the 
lotmd  old  Englbh  verse  of  Pope  and 
Dryden.  That  the  names  of  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth  have  been  frequently 
"joined,"  though  "  not  matched,"  by 
others,  as  well  as  by  vour  correspondent, 
I  am  compelled  to  admit ;  though,  with 
what  propriety  the  junction  has  been 
made,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover.  The 
one  is  all  energy  and  fire ;  the  other,  ^1 
imbecility  and  ice.  Coleridge  is  the 
genuine  child  of  inspiration,  pouring  forth 
"  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that 
bum ; "  Wordsworth  is  the  sophisticated 
ofispring  of  simplicity,  "  mewling  and 
puking  in  his  nurse's  arms."  Coleridge 
furnishes  "  strong  meat,  for  strong  men ;" 
Wordsworth,  cautiously  catering  for  the 
weakly  infant,  presents  it  with  a  bason  of 
gruel,  unblessed  with  even  the  savoury 
stimulus  of  salt. 

In  jptoof  of  the  vigorous  imagination 
of  Coleridge,  and  of  his  no  less  vigorous 


powers  of  expression,  suffer  me,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, to  quote  <i  few  lines  from  his  "  Ode 
on  the  Departed  Year,"  published  as  far 
back  as  1796.  Speaking  of  the  Empress 
Catb«ine,  of  Russia,  who  had  then  re- 
cently "  paned  that  bourne  o'er  which 
no  traveller  Fetnms,"  he  bursts  forth : 

"Stnnn'd  by  Death's  twice  mortal  mace, 

No  more  Murder's  lurid  face 
Tb'  insatiate  bag  shall  glote  with  dmnken  eye  ! 

"  Manex  of  th'  uDOombcr'd  slain ! 

.Y«  tliat  gatp'd  00  Warsaw's  plain ! 

Ye  that  erst  at  Ismail's  tower, 
When  liuman  rnin  choak'd  the  streams, 

Fell,  in  Conqneet's  glutted  boor, 
'Mid  women's  shrirks,  and  infants'  scfcaoH ; 

Whose  shrieks,  whose  screams,  were  iaio  to  stir 

Lond-laugbing,  red-eyed  Massacre! 

"Spirits  of  th'  oncoffin'd  slain. 
Sodden  blasts  of  trinmph  swelling. 

Oft  at  night,  in  misty  train, 
Kiuli  around  her  narrow  dwelling  1 

Th'  exterminating  fiend  is  fled — 
(Foul  ber  life,  and  dark  her  doom!) 

Migfaty  army  of  the  dead. 
Dance,  like  dealb-fires,  round  her  tomb  I 

Thrn,  with  prophetic  song,  relate 

Each  some  sceptred  murderer's  fate  I" 

With  the  political  feeling  here  exhibit- 
ed, I  have,  at  present,  nothing  to  do  ; 
but,  if  Coleridge,  in  common  with  his 
friend  Southey,  and  many  other  young 
men,  were  too  warm  an  admirer  of  the 
French  revolution,  he  abundantly  atoned 
for  his  error,  in  the  production  of  one  of 
the  finest  odes  in  the  English  language. 
In  the  spirit  of  recantation,  he  exclaims 

"  Forgive  me.  Freedom  I O  forgive  these  dreams  1 
I  bear  thy  voice,  I  hear  thy  load  lament. 
From  bleak  Helvelia's  icy  caverns  sent — 
I  hear  thy  groans  upon  her  blocdstain'd  streams! 
Heroes,  that  for  your  peaceful  conntry  perish'd ; 
And  ye,  that  fleeing  spot  the  mountain  snows 
With  bleeding  wounds ;  forgive  me^that  I  che- 

rish'd 
One  thought,  that  ever  bless'd  yonr  crnel  foes ! " 

That  Coleridge  is  equally  successful 
in  the  delicate,  the  pathetic,  and  tlie 
descriptive,  it  would  be  an  easy  task, 
were  it  not  trespassing  too  much  on  your 
room,  to  prove.  In  some  lines,  "  Com- 
posed at  Clevedon,  Somersetshire,"  after 
noticing  the  exquisite  scent;  "  snatch'd 
from  yon  bean-iield,"  and  the  "  murmur 
of  tlie  distant  sea,"  he  thus  mentions  the 
Eolian  harp : 

" And  that  simplest  Inte 

Plac'd  lengthways  in  Uie  clasping  <!ascnirnt,bark! 
How  by  me  desultory  breeze  raress'd, 
Like  some  coy  maid  half  yielding  to  her  lover, 
It  pours  audi  sweet  npbraidings,  as  must  uceds 
Tempt  to  repeat  the  wrong !  And  now  its  strings 
Boldlier  swept,  ^c." 

For  delicacy,  for  tenderness,  and  for 
beauty,  Coleiidge's  "Kiss,"  commenc- 
ing, 

"  One  kiss,  dear  toM !  I  said  and  sigVd  I " 
cannot  easily  be  surpassed.    Of  such  a 
morteau,  the  first  amatory  poet  of  the 
day  might  be  proud. 

Regretting  that  I  have  not  been  able 


to  pay  a  nobler  homage  to  this  honored 
favorite  of  the  muse, 

lam.  Sir,  &c  H.T. 


DEFENCE  OF  SOUTHEY. 
T»  the  Editor  of  tkt  LUtfary  Gctrtfa. 

Sir,  I  sincerely  hope,  that  y:ur  admonition 
— Amicut  Plato,  ^r.— will  not  be  lost  upon 
the  critical  gentleman,  who,  for  some  weeks, 
has  been  amusing  your  reaaers  with  stric- 
tures on  the  modern  poets.  He  tells  us  that, 
"  after  reading  Thalaba,  or  the  Curse  of  Ke- 
hama,  one  lays  down  the  volume  wiih  an 
inevitable  teeling  of,  <  Very  sublimated,  no 
doubt,  but  what  does  it  all  mean?  where  is 
its  object  t '  One  retains  an  impression  of 
nothing  but  blank  verse  of  all  sizes,  from 
three  syllables  to  twelve;  "*  of  so-and-so,  and 
so-and-so ;  "  of  Braman,  and  Indra  and  Ya- 
men,  and  Glendoveers,  about  whose  powers 
and  attributes  we  care  not  one  faxthiug ; " 
and  that,  "  as  to  sympathy,  it  is  totally  out 
of  the  question."  That  all  this  may  be  the 
case,  with  respect  to  "Gse,"  I  can  believe  to 
be  possible^  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  compro* 
bend  how  it  can  have  any  reference  to  the 

genuine  poetical  reader — the  child  of  sensi- 
ility  and  taste. — Unfortunately,  I  have  not, 
at  the  present  moment,  any  of  Southey's 
productions  in  my  possession;  but  I  shall 
never  forget  the  interest  which  i  felt  in  the 
perusal  oi  his  Thalaba,  the  exquisite  charms 
of  the  "  green  and  graceful  bird,"  the  pictu- 
resque beauty  of  some  of  the  descriptions,  and 
the  almost  inimitable  harmony  of  the  fersifi- 
cation.  Of  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  I  think  not 
altogether  so  favorably :  it  always  reminds 
me  of  what  is  related  of  O'fCeefe,  the  drama- 
tist, who,  whenever  he  wrote  a  comedy, 
found  that  he  bad  materials  cnou°h  left  for 
one  or  two  farces.  The  Curse  oT  Kehama 
seems  to  have  been  constructed  from  the 
refuse  of  the  reading  throiigli  which  Southey 
had  waded,  in  his  course  uf  preparation  for 
Thalaba.  With  tbe  hero  of  the  latter  very 
beautiful  poem,  Imost  cortiially  (ympoMiie; 
notwithstandmg  your  critical  correspondent 
assures  us,  that  "  tympathj/  is  totally  out  of 
the  question.''  Did  your  Correspondent,  Mr. 
Editor,  ever  read  Homer  or  Virgil  ?  Does 
he  care  more  about  the  "  powers  and  attri- 
butes" of  Jupiter,  and  Mars,  and  Venus,  and 
Juoo,  cum  muilis  atiit,  than  about  the  "  pow- 
ers and  attributes"  of  the  Glcnduveers,  &c.  i 
Will  he  say  that,  in  bis  perusal  of  Homer 
and  Viigil,  "  sympathy"  was  "  totally  out  of 
the  question  f " 

The  reason  why  Southey's  Thalaba  is  less 
popular  than,  from  its  superior  merit,  it 
descrveii,  is,  that  a  highly  cultivated  ear  is 
requisite  to  appreciate  its  excellence.  With 
poetry,  as  with  music,  the  higher  beauties 
of  the  art  can  only  be  enjoyed  in  their  full 
extent,  by  the  scientific  ear.  The  untutored 
peasant  may  be  captivated  by  the  simple 
melody  of  a  Scotch  air ;  but  it  requires  a 
certain  degree  of  musical  education,  exqui- 
sitely to  enjoy  the  finished,  but  complicated 
graces  of  such  a  composer  as  Mozart.  Is  it 
possible  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than 
that  which  may  be  formed  by  the  juxta- 
position of  two  such  writers  as  .Southey  and 
Crabbe?  Yet,  who  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  either  the  one,  or  the  other,  is  not  * 
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poct?^Crabb«,-ltMU|h  hanb,  an«i  rugj^,- 
and  frequeatly  prosaic,  has  an  entire  com- 
mand xtfoiir  passions;  by  mere  native  force, 
he  finds  his  way  directly  to  the  heart ;  and, 
on  that  account,  he  has  been  justly  distin- 
guished as  "  the  poet  of  the  people." 

As  a  matter  of  opinion,  permit  me  further 
to  remark,  that  I  do  nut  exactly  coincide 
with  your  correspondent,  in  the  preference 
which  be  hat  shown  to  Milton,  over 
Burke  and  Soutbey,  in  the  passages  quoted, 
«n  the  drawing  of  swords.  In  the  extract 
from  Burke,  there  is  a  beautiful  simplicity, 
and  a  graiidenr  of  prosopopceia,  which,  I 
think,  leaves  it  without  a  parallel.'  1'he 
brilliancy  of  Southey's  coroparison — the 
scymetars  flashing, and  sparkling  like  waters 
to  the  sun — is  less  effective  than  the  close — 
**  Th«ir  lij^ht  vas  gonr,  their  ipleodor  quaocbad  in  gore  !*' 

A  multitude  extinguished  in  an  instant !— I 
have  no  wish  to  eulogize  the  dead,  at  the 
expense  of  the  living;  but  I  fear  that,  if  we 
are  to  distinguish  the  three  authors,  agree- 
ably to  the  rule  of  grammatical  comparison, 
we  must  say,  Southey,Aonio,-  Milton,  mclior  ,• 
find  Burke,  optimus. 

It  was  my  intention  to  put  a  word  in,  for 
Campbell ;  but  that  I  must  defer  till  another 
jpporttmity. 1  am,  &c.  A.  B. 


circles  of  society.  We  are  not  ofiended  by 
the  innocent  toibies  of  our  nature;  and  would 
cherish  self-love  in  individuals,  as  a  means  of 
self-respect,  and  an  excitement  "  to  do  unto 
others  as  they  wotitd  that  others  should  do  unto 
Mem."-— But  an  inordinate  self-love  seeking 
aggrandisement  by  scorning  and  traducing 
others,  is  a  social  evil.  The  moral  and  reli- 
gious papers  in  defence  of  revealed  religion, 
constitute  so  important  a  portion  of  the 
Spectator,  that  they  have  been  selected  and 
published  together,  in  twe  octavo  volumes. 
The  avowed  mtention  to  pubHsh  a  set  of 
papers  similar  to  the  Spectator,  was,  in  itself, 
a  public  pledge  of  the  Round-Table  precep- 
tors, to  mani&bt  a  similar  reverence  for  re- 
vealed religion  ;  and  tu  oppose  its  enemies 
with  a  mikTsinceritv  like  ttiat  of  their  "iZ/us- 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 

To  the  Editor. 
Sir,— The  following  observations  have 
)een  siiggested  tome  by  a  perusal  of"  T/re 
Round  Table,  a  collectiott  ^Essays  oh  Litera- 
ur.e.  Men  and  Manners,"  in  S  vols.  8vo.  The 
luthor,  in  his  preface,  states  that  it  was  pro- 
)osed  by  his  friend,  the  Eoitoh,  "  to  publish 
I  series  of  papers,  in  the  Examines,  i«  <Ae 
tanner  of  the  early  periodical  Essayists,  the 
bectator  and  Tatler.' In  "  the  Introduction" 
ho,  the  public  were  taught  to  expect  in  these 
ssays,  "  the  appearance  of  a  similar  nt  of 
'opers."  The  overweening  conceit  and  eter- 
lal  egotism  of  these  self-elected  preceptors  of 
he  public,  might  have  been  harmless  and 
musing,  if  their  essays  had  been  free  from 
ruel  personalities,  •defamation, .  gross  inde- 
ency,  liberiinc  principles  and  a  spirit  of  irre- 
igion  and  scepticism.  Their  affectation  of 
uperior  kindness,  humanity,  wit,  taste  and 
owers  of  abstraction,  might,  then,  perhaps, 
lave  passed  unnoticed.  A  literary  fopling 
W,  in  his  social  relations,  be  an  amiable 
nd  good  inan.  He  may  buzz  and  flutter  in 
lie  sun-shine  of  bis  own  fancied  pre-cmi- 
ence,  and  yet  be  restrained,  by  principle, 
rom  employing  the  pen  and  press,  wantonly 
>  wound  private  feelings  and  degrade  pro'-. 
jssional  character;  vilify  the  genius  of^his, 
ouniry ;  and  injure  the  cause  of  public 
herty,  by  fomenting  prejudices ;  exciting 
irge. bodies  of  his  countrymen  and  fellow- 
ibiects,  to  irreconcileable  contempt  and  bar 
ed  of  each  other;  and  insinuating  the  poi- 
jn  of  infidelity  through  the  unsuspecting 


'  "Surely  ncvtr  ligliud  on  tliis  ort>,  vhich  sh(  hardly 
ettted  to  toach,  a  more  delightful  vision.  1  aav  her 
;U  Aovc  th«  hotiaoo,  deconititig  and  chaaring  the 
tvatad  aphere  alfi:  jiut  began  to  move  in,— gUttertng 
^e  tJtc  morning  sUiT,  full  at  life,  and  Kpjeudar,  and  jojr." 
•Tiii>  cm  fc^rctly  be  surp^-»cd,  unless  by  ^afccspeare's, 
J'  '»cg  what »  jiacc  km  seated  on  this  brow,"  Ac. 


triotts  jiredecessurs,"  Addison    and    Steele. 
The  cnme  of  attempting  to  degrade  the  cha- 
racter of  their  fellow-subjects,  of  both  sexes, 
and  disseminate  a  spirit  of  irreligion  and 
scepticism,  becomes  still  mure  heinous,  when 
attempted  under  the  mask  of  philanthropy, 
piety  and  religion.    I  shall  shew  by  extracts 
from  their  work,  Imw  far  those  Ronnd  Table 
Teachers,  have,  or  have  not,  fulfilled  their 
public  pledges  and  professions :   and  shall 
try  them,  by  the  Spectator  and  Taller  ;  the 
literary,  moral  and  religious  standard,  which 
they  themselves,  voluntarily,  selected  and- 
publicly  proposed  to  follow  in  th^se  essays. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  their  "  old 
zeal  for  the  many  instead  of  thefeaf—{f.  19. 
V.  1.)  of  their  "  proper  sympathy  with  the 
infirmities  of  our  species,"  (p.  5.  v.  1.) — and 
their    endeavour   to  make   their  readers — 
"  think  better  of  others,  at  a  little  expence 
to  themselves." — (Ibid.)   WoRcswoRrn  had 
introduced,  in  his  poem, "  The  Excursion," 
some  plain  country  folks  in  that  partof  Eng- 
land, where  his  scene  lies;  and  the  Round- 
Table  Philanthropists,  in  their  abhorrence  of 
company,"  forgetting  their  old  zeal  for 
the  Taany  instead  of  the  few,  drew  this  odious 
picture  of  the  great  body  of  the  People  of 
England,  that  is  of  all,  without  exception, 
who  live  in  the  countiy. — "  ALL  countby 
PEOPLE  hate  each  other.    They  have  so  little 
comfort,  that  they  enry  their  neighbours  the 
smallest  pleasure  or  advantage,  and  nearly 
grudge  themselves  the  necessaries  of  life. 
From  not  being  accustomed  to  enjoyment, 
they  become  hardened  and  averse  to  it — stu- 
pid, for  want  of  thought — seifish  for  want  of 
society.    There  is  nothing  good  to  tie  had  in 
the  country,  or,  if  there  is,  they  will  not  let 
you  have  it.    They  had  rather  injure  them- 
selves than  oblige  any  one  else.    Their  com- 
mon mode  of  life  is  a  system  of  wretchedness 
and  self-denial,  like  what  we  read  of  among 
barbarous  tribes.    You  live  out  of  the  world. 
You  cannot  get  your  tea  and  sugar  without 
sending  to  the  next  town  for  it :  you  pay 
double,  and  have  it  of  the  worst  quality. 
The  small  beer  is  sure  to  be  sour,  the  milk 
skimmed,  the  -meat  bad,  or  spoiled  in  the 
cooking.    You  caooot  do  a  single  thing  you 
like;  you  cannot  walk  out  or  sit  at  home,  or 
write  or  read,  ortbiok  or  lopk,  as  if  you  did, 
without  being  sutyect  to  impertinent  curio- 
sity.   The  apothecary  annoys  you  with  his 
complaisance;  the  parson  teilhliis  superci- 
lioutnetf.   .If  you  txtp'qor,  you  jice  .despised  ; 


if  you  are  rich,  you  ire  feared  and  hated.    If 
you  do  anv  one  a  favour,  the  whol^  nfcieli^ 
bourhoca  is  up  in  arms :  the  clamour  it  like 
that  of  a  rookery ;  and  the  person  himself)  '^ '' 
ten  to  one,  laughs  ai  you  for  your  pains,  and 
takes  the  first  opportunity  of  shewing  you  that 
he  labours  undtr  no  uneasy  sense  ef  obligation. 
There  is  ^  perpetual  round  qfmisehief-making 
and  backbiting  for  want  of  any  better  amuse- 
ment.   There  are  no  shops,  no  taverns,  no 
theatres,  no  opera,  no  concerts,  no  pictures, 
no  public  buildings,  no  crowded  streets,  no 
noise  of  coaches,  or  courts  of  law, — neUher 
courtiers  von  covbtesahSiOO  literary  parties, 
no  fashionable  routs,  no  society,  no  booh, 
or  knowledge  of  books.    Vanity  and  luxury 
are  the  civilixers  of  the  acrid,  and  sweetenert 
nf  human  life.     Witlunit  objects  either  of  pixa- 
si;aE  or  action,  it  grows  harsh  and  trabbed : 
the  mind  becomes  stagnant,  the  affections 
callous,  and  the  eye  dull,'' — (Page  116.  v.  2.) 
I  beg  to  observe  that  in  the  above  notable 
instance  ofRound-Table  mod  taste,  decency, 
truth  and  morality,  "  all,"  that  is,  the  schole 
multitude!    the    entire    coimtfy-people    of 
England  are  included,  without  a  solitary  ex- 
ception !    They  are  all  stupid  and  enviotid 
haters  of  each  other !  The  Knights  had  set  up 
as  Instmetors  to  point  out  the  vices  ant  evils 
in  Society,  for  which  their  readers  wen  to 
provide  a  remedy.    They  charge  the  coun- 
try-people with  "  manufacturing  and  propa- 
gating" daily  lies,  and  are  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, themselves  carrying  on  a  wholesale 
manufactory  of  misrepresentation  and  false- 
hood.   Their  writings,  instead  of  making 
vice  odious,  load  an  humble  class  of  men 
with  the  odium  of  being  vicious.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  morals,  they  promised  "the  nicest  deve- 
lapemenl." — "  Here,  as  well  as  in  manners,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  pierce  below  the  surface  of 
things,  but  only  to  fetch  out  what  we  conceive 
to  be  a  more  valuable  substance,  andjitterfor  the 
kindlier  purposes  of  intercourse."  (p.  18.  vol.  1) 
The  phuosopher  Square,  hiiiiself,  with  his 
rule  of  right,  and  moral  fitness  of  things,  could 
nut  have  promised  more  fairly.    Yet,  with  a 
pufcrile  malevolence,  they  convert  the  ineon-, 
veniences,  rcants  and  privations  of  a  country- 
life  into  an  accusation  against  the  sufferers  ! 
Afteir  having  pierced  so  deep  beneath  the 
surface,  to  bring  up  sorticthing  uf  the  best 
quality  and  most  fit  "  for  the  kindlier  pur^ 
poses  <f  intercourse,''  these  miners  in  morals 
Drought  up,  not  a  recommendation  "  to  love 
our  neighbours  as  ourselves,"  but  "  a  teanf  of 
coDRTESAUs,"  as'onc  of  the  evils  of  the  coun- 
try; where,  "  without  objects  o/'pleasore  or 
action,  life  grows  harsh  and  craobed  !"  When 
*e  recollect  that  these  essays  were  written 
to  circulate  at  our  StfiiDAY  Breakfast  tables, 
and  to   be  recommended  by  unsuspecting 
parents  and  guardians,  to  their  Children  and 
Wards,  as  imitations  of  the  Spectators  and 
Tatlers ;  the  gross  indecency  and  profligate 
effrontery  of  this  particular  passage  becomes 
more   glaring,     llie  Round    Table  pupils 
have  their  lesson  set.  If  they  can  agree  with 
their  teachers,  in  considering;  the  snm(  com-' 
plained  of,  in  the  light  <f  a  nmtance,  then  they 
must  deem  it  meritorious  to  abate  that  nuir 
sanee.    Each  must  judge  it  bis  duty  to  me- 
liorate life,  by  creating  objects  of  pleasure,  in 
his  own  vicinity;  to  improve  tbe  morals  and 
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manoers  of  our  rustic  females,  by  fitting 
them  for  the  kindlier  purposes  of  Round- 
Table  intercourse;  and  supply  the  deficiency, 
so  nubiiciy  pointed  ou^  by  all  the  means  of 
seduction  and  iniouity  in  his  power  !— 

The  Round  Table  Instructor  thus  further 
teaches  tAe/ea  to  tMnk  better  of  the  many,  by 
a  continued  misresresentBtion  of  all   our 
country-people,  and  particularlv  the  people 
in    those  parts  of  England,    described  by 
Wordtmorth.     "  Not  having  the  fictitious 
distresses  and  gigantic  crimes  of  poetry  to 
stimulate  their  imagination  and  their  pas- 
sions, tAey  «M(  their  whole  stock  of  ipleen, 
malice,  and  btveiUion   on  their  frie»$U  and 
nextrdoar  neighbour*.    They  get  up  a  little 
pastoral  Drama  at  home,  with  fancied  events, 
but  real  characters.    AU  their  spare  time  is 
spent  in  mamtfacturing  and  propagating  the 
lie  for  the  day,  which  does  its  office  and  ex- 
pires.   The  next  day  is  spent  in  the  same 
inanner.    It  is  thus  that  they  embellish  the 
simplicity  of  rural  life.    ThecoMicon  pbople 
in  milised  amntriet  are  a  kind  of  domeilicaled 
uvaget."    (V.  3.  p.  119-180)— "Tlie  weisht 
of  matter,  which  surrounds  them,  crushes 
the  finer  sympathies.    Their  minds  become 
hard  and  cold,  like  the  rocks  which  they  cul- 
tivate.   The  immensity  of  their  mountains 
makes  the  human  form  appear  little  and 
insignificant.     Sieu  are  icen  crawling  between 
Heaven  and  earth  like  intectt  to  their  graves. 
Nor  do  they  regard  one  another  more  than^iet 
on  a  wall.    Their  physiognomy. expresses  the 
KATERiALisK  of  their  character,  which  has 
only  one  principle — rigid  ulf-aill." — (V.  S. 
p.  121,) — There  is  something  so  horrid  in 
this  picture  of  hardened  and  lirutal  selfish 
iiess,_  that  Foragnert,  who  can  believe  it  to 
be  a  Just  representation  of  the  English  coun- 
try o^ple,  must  be  inclined  to  think  of  them 
witn  as  much  disgust  and  abhorrence  as  of 
Simft't  Tahooi.  The  broad  expression  "their 
MATERIALISM,"  whether  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  evident  scepticism  of  those 
Essays,  or  as  a  malignant  attempt  to  degrade 
the  cliaracter  of  their  countrymen,  cannot 
fail  to  produce  a  strong  sensation.  Although 
Swift,  by  his  gloomy  view  of  mankind,  so 
justly  incurred  ihecharee  of  deliberate  male- 
volence, he  did  not  hold  up  his  countrymen 
to  the  world  as  a  people  sunk  in  envious  and 
brutish  malignity.     The  dissusting  pictures 
of  depravity  m  Gulliver's  Traveb  were  not 
imposed  upon  his  own  time,  as  correct  ac- 
counts of  the  state  of  men  and  manners  in 
any  particular  cotmtry ;  they  were  published 
as  a  work  of  invention,  altogether,  and  only 
supposed  to  be  aimed  at  liuman  nature  in 

feneral.  Clarendon,  in  bis  observations  on 
lobbes's  Leviatltan,  condemns  upon  solid 
grounds  those  degrading  representations  of 
man  as  injurious  to  public  morals.  Hobbet'i  ill 
opinion  of  human  nature,  was  founded  in  his 
disbelief  of  revealed  religion.  Saiift't  shock- 
ing pictures  were  dictatul  by  a  mind  of  great 
powers  and  sanguine  ambition,  soured  by 
disappointment.  The  practice  of  charging 
a  brutish  and  cruel  disposition  upon  the 
mass  of  men,  or  all  mankind,  has  been  ever 
attended  with  evil  consequences.  It  is  dan- 
gerous because,  like  all  views,  drawn  only 
irom  the  dark  side  of  things,  it  n^ust  be  par- 
tial and  false;  and  bocause  the  uuthinkiug 


are  too  easily  led,  by  such  black  misrepre- 
sentations, to  consider  that  virtue  and  human 
nature  are  incompatible ;  and  that  lying,  fraud, 
avarice,  cruelty  and  every  other  vice,  are  as 
much  •  necessary  practice  and  part  of  man,as 
his  physical  powers.    Wherever  this  opinion 
prevails,  there  can  be  no  better  argument  in 
oehalf  of  sanguinary,  oppressive  laws  and  an 
arbitrary  government.    A  Prince,  who  be- 
lieves his  subjects  to  be  inclined  to  fraud, 
violence  and  destruction,  can  never  want  a 
ready  justification  for  war,  bloodshed  and 
devastation. — Locke,  and  Monteiguieu,  who 
were  monarchical  writers,  were  of  opinion, 
that,  as  a  corrupt  and  depraved  people  are 
unfitted  for  public  liberty,  every  attempt  to 
vilify  the  character  of  the  people,  is  a  crime 
against  public  liberty,  and  an  encouragement 
to  oppressive  Princes  or  Ministers  to  enslave 
them.    The  Honourable  Jame$  Munroe,  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  maintains  gene- 
rally the  same  opinion,  in  a  Republican  Go- 
vernment.    The  following  passage,  in  his 
inaugural  speech,  is  very  explicit. — "  It  is 
only  when  the  people  become  ignorant  and 
corrupt,  when  they  degenerate  into  a  Popu- 
lace that  they  are  incapable  of  exercising  the 
Sovereignty.    Usurpation  is  then  an  easy  at- 
tainment, and  an  Usurper  soon  found." — 
John  de  Witt,   the  greatest  Statesman  and 
friend  to  liberty  of  his  age,  styled  "  the  tra- 
ducers  of  the  People,  Public  enemies."    Our 
Round  Table  Preceptors  may  therefore,  with 
perfect  consistency,  add  that  John  Bull  re- 
quires a  hundred  years  of  slavery,  lor  those 
who  credit  their  publications  must  believe 
that  Englishmen  are  no  longer  worthy  of 
liberty.    They  have  represented  the  whole 
of  our  country  people  as  the  veiy  vilest  and 
most  odious  ot  human  beings,  sunk  by  stu- 
pidity, envy  and  malice,  befow  the  level  of 
animal  nature,  and  as  devoid  of  principle  or 
feeling  for  their  felloiv-creatures  as  the  Kite, 
the  VuUure,or  the  Wolf.  The  evidence  of  his- 
tory and  the  ablest  writers  prove  that  public 
prejudices  and    misrepresentations  produce 
public  divisions  and  weakness;  and  that  pub- 
lic liberty  is  best  secured  from  foreign  and 
domestic  invasion  by  a  union  of  the  people. 
It  jnay  be  considered  a  political  axiom,  that  a 
people  divided  by  prejudices  can  neither  ob- 
tain nor  preserve  freedom.    These  hideous 
misrepresentations   of  whole    classes   and 
large  bodies  of  Englishmen,  are,  therefore, 
anti-social    and  injurious  to  the   spirit  of 
freedom;    because    they    excite    divisions 
amon^  men  and  make  every  other  portion 
of  their  fellow-subjects  hold  the  classes  so 
grossly  misrepresented,  in  dread,  contempt 
and  aversion.     Having  resided  in  those  parts 
of  England,  I  am  enabled  from  my  own 
knowledge,    to   state,    that  those   general 
charges  of  stupid    and  malignant  envy,  of 
base  and  cruel  selfishness,  are  wholly  false. 
And  when  the  Round-Table  Teacher  adds 
that  his  theory  "  is  taken  from  pretty  close 
observation,"  he  furnishes  some  proof  that  he 
has  written  in  a  spirit  o(  wilful  misrepresent- 
ation ;  for,  if  we  are  to  credit  him, he  must  have 
had  a  full  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth. 
Besi:les  this  false  and  degrading  character  of 
our   English    country  people,    the  Round- 
Table  Philosopher  vilifies  the  character  of 
Euglisbmen,  in  general,  under  the  name  of 


John  Bull,  whom  be  has  drawn  as  ah  ill- 
bred,  stupid,  brutal  Dolt,  Dupe,  Blofkhead 
and  Bully  !  The  latter  every  man  under- ' 
stands  to  mean  a  bragging  Coward,  without ' 
consulting  Dr.  Jobkson's  explanation,  "  it 
is  generally  taken  for  a  man  that  has  only  the 
appearance  of  courage." — Our  moral  adviser      i 

Eively  adc»;  he,  John  Bull,  "  requires 
hat  he  has  been  long  labouring  for)  a' 
ndred  years  of  tlatery  to  bring  him  to  his 
semet."—"  He  boasts  of  the  excellence  of  the 
laws  and  the  goodness  of  his  own  disposition  ; 
and  yet  there  are  more  people  hanged  in 
England  than  in  all  Europe  betides  ;  he  boasts 

of  tlie  MODESTT  OF  HIS  COUSTRY-WOMEII,  aod  ' 

yet  there  are  more  PROSTiTtJTBB  in  the  streets  - 
of  LoKDoir  than  in  all  the  capitals  op 

BVROPE    PCX    TOCETJIER."    (p.   70,   71.  V.  8.) 

Here  the  Logician,  who,  by  the  word  hanged,'' 
means  executed,  and  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  make  the  few  think  better  of  I  he  mai^,  risks 
every  tbinjg,  to  make  the  world  think  the- 
worst  of  bis  own  country.  He  brings  forward- 
John  Bull's  boastings,  solely  to  snow  their 
want  of  foundation :    and  contradicts  him, 
in  effect,  tliough  not  in  the  same  words, 
thus ;  either  your  laws  are  bad,  or  English- 
men are  the  most    dishonest   and    biovd- 
ibirsty  men  in  all  Europe;  for  there  are. 
more  people,  that  is,  more  coiners,  forgers, 
house-breakers,  highwaymen  and  murdcr> 
ers,  hanged,  or  executed  in    England  than 
in    all    Europe    besides.    To    his  country- 
women, be  is  still  more  outrageously  ma- 
lignant.   He  dues  not  admit  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  the  laws  into  the  question  of. 
their  character ;  but  puts  the  broad  stamp  - 
of  infamy  upon  their  nature,  with  wit  any 
reservation ;  and  reasons  the  case  ia  suiir 
stance,  with  unblushing  hardihood,  thus  ;- 
^oit  boatt  of  the  modesty  of  your  country- 
women ;  but  there  are  more  prostitutes  in^ 
the  streets  of  London  than  in  all  the  capitals 
of  Europe  put  together;  fArre/br«,  the  Eng- 
lish women  are  not  the  modest  women  you 
boast  them  to   be;  but  tl^   most   immod- 
est and  depraved  women  in  all  Europe.— 
Yet  this  chivalrous  Knieht  of  the  Hound 
Table,  probably,  did  not  drop  like  a  centaur, 
from  a  cloud;  but  had  an  English  woman 
for  his  mother  ;   was  suckled  at  the  breast 
of  an  English  woman;    has  other  English 
kinswomen,  and  was  still  admitted  into  I  lie 
company  immodest  Englishwomen,  at  the  time 
that  he  thus  became  their  public  and  delibe- 
rate traducer.    As  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
unhappy  females,  who  ply  in  the  streets  of 
London,  we  neither  doubt  nor  dispute  it;  but: 
it  is  quite  clear  that  he  could  not  havea-scer- 
tained  the  numl>er  of  this  wretched  eiass  in 
all  the  capitals  of  Europe.    In  this  latter  in- 
stance, and  in  that  of  the  number  of  men 
hanged  or  executed  upon  the  continent,  he 
has  advanced  a  bold  assertion  without  means 
of  knowing  the  fact ;  and  has  hazarded  hia 
claim  to  belief,  for  the  very  exquisite  gratilV- 
cation  of  holding  up  his  countrymen  to  the 
world,  as  the  greatest  robbers  and  cut-throatt 
in  all  Europe,  and  his  countrywomen  as  the 
most  profligate  of  their  sex  in  Cbristendoos  ! 
— This  coarse  and  sliocking  aspersion  upon- 
the  fair  sex,  which  a  married  beg;;iir  might 
hesitate  to  utter  in  an  ale-house  corner,  ovf  r 
his  o^psj,, JiW  araxfljE  jyitif". R?iitf«>»  P"'»' 
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]ished,  am)  re-^iblisbed,  as  a  Sunday  pirce  of 
bf  eakfast-table  instniction,  by  a  club  of  mo- 
ralists, who  professed  to  imitate  the  Speciar 
tors  and  Tatters,  and  modestly  attempted  to 
pass  their  base  counterfeits  as  equal  in  value 
to  the  sterKn<^  coin  ufAdditon  and  Steele,  by 
ftiiniliarly  designatine  the  latter  their  "  Ulut- 
trious  predecetsori."  Their  slander  is  aggra- 
vated, by  its  deliberate  re-publication,  and  is 
rendered  still  more  offensive  by  the  vulgar 
indecency,  with  which,  in  the  vilest  terms, 
the  street  prostitutes  of  London  and  the 
writer's  country-women  are  not  only  asso- 
ciated as  relative  terms  in  the  same  sentence, 
but  as  beingK  alike  in  mind  and  inclinations 
and  only  different  in  circumstances. 

A  NEW  EXAM  IN  ER. 

Six  mois  a  Londres:  /"or  Cuuteur  de 
Quinze  Jourt  i  Lnndres. 
■  In  theXithnumberof  the  Literary  G«e<fe, 
a  short  accoimt  was  given  of  this  work ;  but 
the  following  aiticle  from  a  Paris  paper  will 
make  our  readers  better  acquaintiHl  with 
the  contents  of  fhis  book,  which  appears  re- 
roarkablr  for  its  misconceptions,  and  misre- 
presentations, if  not  wilful  faUehoods.  The 
article  may  also  afford  some  amusement 
as  a  specimen  of  the  Ileview  of  a  foolish  au- 
thor by  an  ignorant  Critic. 

"  I'he  success  of  one  work  dues  not  always 
gnarantee  the  success  of  another;  and  the 
author  of  a  JbrtnigAt  in  Londdn,\rho  wrote  a 
very  amusing  pamphlet  on  his  rapid  glance 
over  the  Capital  of  England,  returns  less 
happily  to  the  same  subject.  Our  laudable 
curiosity  can  be  satisfied  only  by  a  profound 
study  of  society;  but  for  this  purpose  sic 
monthi  are  as  insufficient  as  a  fortnight ;  this 
study  is  much  more  difficult  in  England  than 
in  France.  In  Paris,  for  example,  an  ordin- 
ary share  of  merit  and  agreeable  manners 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  every  house,  1 
had  almost  sud  to  every  heart:  such  un- 
limited confidence  is  exercised  that  a  single 
day  will  suffice  to  see  and  become  acquainted 
with  all.  As  to  eeiieral  observations,  they 
ate  quite  as  easny  collected:  every  thing 
proceeds  openly  in  society :  those  «  ho  do  nut 
see  must  absolutely  close  their  eyes.  In 
England,  on  the  contrary,  a  foreigner  solicits 
long  and  almost  always  unavailingly,  to  gain 
a  footing  of  intimacy  with  those  to  whom  he 
is  recommended :  none  of  those  small  agree- 
able parties  are  formed  in  which  wit  and  gaiety 
are  displayed  without  restraint.  No  one 
comprehends  that  succession  of  visits  made 
and  received  which  fill  up  our  evenings  so 
agreeably;  visitors  are  never  admitted,  or  at 
least  only  in  crowds. 

_  Our  author  introduces  none  of  his  travel- 
ling-companions to  the  acquaintance  of  his 
readers,  excepting  a  Gascon  who  is  journey- 
ing to  London  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
French  pronuneiatiun.  He  commences  his 
course  of  observation  with  the  Italian  Opera. 
I*  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  that  no 
person  is  admitted  to  this  Theatre  except  in 
ftill-dress;  that  the  representation  is  pro- 
'  toiled  until  after  midnight,  excepting  on 
Saturdays,  when  the  necessity  of  not  en- 
croaching on  Sunday  morning  usually  oc- 
casions an  abridgment  of  the  perfbrmaiue. 
The  assemblage  of  spectators  presents  a  very 
differeot  aspect  Irom  what  may  be  selen  in 


Paris.  In  our  Theatres,  gold  and  diamonds 
glitter  in  the  lower  b6xes,  grace  and  eleeance 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  second  tier,  and-bfooni- 
ing  complexions  and  gentility  in  the  upper 
circles;  cut  in  London  the  audience  is  all 
alike  in  appearance.  The  reason  is  obvious: 
the  boxes  are  all  rated  at  one  price. 

The  author  says  nothing  new  concerning 
Drur;^  Lane  and  Coven t  Garden:  without 
stopping  therefore  to  notice  the  description 
which  he  gives  of  them,  wc  will  proceed  im- 
mediately to  Sadler's  Wells  which  isaTheatre 
of  the  second  order.  This  place  is  styled  the 
Aquatic-Theatre,  and  is  almost  exclusively 
devoterl  to  Harlequinade!;  it  is  however  fre- 
quently attended  by  the  good  society  of 
London,  who  laugh  heartily  at  the  pretty 
thiitgt  brought  forwani  for  their  amusement. 
If  we  may  judge  of  their  taste  from  the 
analysis  given  by  the  anthor  of  a  piece  at 
present  in  favour,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that 
they  are  not  very  fastidious  with  regard  to 
jokes. 

This  piece,  which  is  entitled  London  and 
Paris,  has  not  furnished  its  author  with  a 
single  good  epigram.  Instead  of  opposing 
the  manners  of  France  to  those  of  Englanti, 
he  has  contrived  nothing  better  than  to 
convey  bis  Harlequin  and  the  spectators  al- 
ternately to  Paris  and  London :  on  one  occa^ 
sion  only  the  scene  represents  a  French  Res- 
taurateur and  an  English  Tavern;  but  neither 
interest  nor  gaiety  arises  from  this  junction. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  English  public,  the  de- 
nuliement  may  possibly  compensate  for  all 
defects;  it  is  as  (allows : 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  late  General 
Pillet  published  a  work  upon  England  of 
rather  a  satirical  cast:  the  author  of  the 
piece  in  question  has  taken  upon  himself 
the  task  of  punishing  him.  An  actor  in 
the  dress  of  a  French  General  is  brought 
upon  the  stage,  and  it  is  insisted  that  he 
shall  ask  pardon  of  the  Ruelish  ladies,  who, 
it  is  said,  were  calumniated  by  the  General. 
The  actor  who  performs  this  character  obeys, 
though  his  submission  does  not  exempt  bim 
from  a  very  rigorous  chastisement :  this,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  noble  vengeance.  But 
what  crime  did  General  Pillet  commi-? 
What  did  he  say  f  What  did  he  do?  He 
observed  that  the  English  women  were  de- 
ficient in  grace  and  more  particularly  in 
what  the  French  term  taurnure:  well,  the 
author  of  sir  months  in  London  is  no  less  cul- 
pable ;  he  even  denies  the  power  of  charm- 
ing to  the  pretty  nymph  wliose  head  is 
thrust  forward,  whose  shoulders  are  forced 
toward)  her  bosom,  who  walks— like  a  gre- 
nadier who  has  never  been  taught  to  march, 
and  who  has  not  learned  to  regulate  the 
motion  of  his  arms.  With  regard  to  taste, 
it  is  still  worse.  If  in  Paris  a  flower  is  placed 
in  a  cap,  all  the  caps  in  London  are  im- 
mediately loaded  with  tulips  and  roses,  and 
a  lady's  head  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
flower-woman's  basket.  If  feathers  happen 
to  be  fashionable  in  France,  every  hat  in 
England  is  covered  with  them,  and  the 
women  look  like  Andalusian  mules.  Thus, 
to  the  great  mortification  of  Frenchmen 
who  cross  the  channel,  our  fashions  are 
scarcely  recognizable. 
In  addition  to  the  theatre  above-mention- 


ed, there  is  a  French  theatre  established  ia 
London  for  tlie  fashionable  classes  of  society 
who  pique  themselves  on  thoroughly  under* 
standing  our  language.  To  this  place  the 
public  are  not  admitted.  It  was  estabiisbed 
by  subscription  and  the  theatre  belongs  en- 
tirely to  the  subscribers.  Our  critical  tra> 
veller  spares  neither  the  performers  nor  the 
repertory  of  this  company.  One  actress  only 
corresponded  with  bis  ideas  of  grace.  The 
followmg  trait  will  induce  the  raider  to  suIh 
scribe  to  the  praiaes  which  he  bestows  on  this 
young  adept's  presence  of  mind.  Being  on 
the  stage  with  one  of  her  companions  who 
suddenor  forgot  her  part,  she  immediately 
observed  her  deficiencjr,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
loud  tone  of  voice  with  great  volubility; 
"  Ah  !  my  dear,  are  you  out  in  your  part  f 
don't  flurry  yourself.  I  will  goon  with  mine. 
If  such  a  misfortune  should  occur  a^n,  talk 
to  me  of  the  rain  or  fine  weather;  impart  a 
little  vehemence  to  your  delivery,  am  our 
audience  will  be  none  the  wiser:  these 
people  come  here  only  to  auiAe  tt  be  tupfoted 
they  understand  u*.''  The  actress  followed 
her  advice  and  the  piece  proceeded  amidst 
loud  applause.  This  was  indeed  an  excellent 
piece  or  mystification. 

London  is  the  paradise  of  artists  who  wish 
to  get  rich.  They  must  indeed  idolize  a  city 
in  which  they  acquire  such  large  fortunes, 
that  an  actress  (Miss  O'Neill)  has  pakl 
144,000  francs  as  her  portion  of  the  contnbu* 
lion  known  by  the  name  of  the  income  tax. 
Before  we  take  leave  of  the  tht«tres  we  must 
not  foreet  to  mentioa  a  very  ludicrous  em- 
torn  :  Uie  English  do  sot  suMr  play-bills  to 
be  placarded  about  the  streets;  m  order  to 
have  them  read,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
distribute  them  in  different  shops.  Our  au- 
thor declares  that  as  he  was  once  passing  a 
butcher's  shop,  he  observed  an  oper»-bill,  one 
end  of  which  was  fastened  to  a  leg  of  mutton 
and  the  other  to  a  loin  of  veal.  We  leave 
this^fact  to  the  responsibility  of  the  traveller. 
(This  we  fisar  cannot  be  disputed.) 

We  next  proceed  to  notice  fasliionable 
routt.  This  species  of  entertainment  con- 
sists in  assembling  together  five  or  six  hun- 
dred persons,  who  crowd  through  a  suite  of 
elegantly  furnished  apartments.  This  cus- 
tom is  beginning  to  cain  ground  in  Paris.  It 
will  be  nMdIess  to  rollow  the  author  to  one 
of  these  parties  at  Lady  A — s,  as  the  review 
of  the  company  present  prexeuts  nothing 
remarkable.  We  must  not  however  omit  to 
mention  one  little  anecdote :  the  lady  of  the 
house  being  convinced  of  the  impracticability 
of  paying  ftersonal  attention  to  seven  hun- 
dred guests,  ordered  her  carriage  and  drove 
off  to  spend  the  evening  with  an  intimate 
friend,  without  ever  being  missed  by  the 
party  she  bad  left  behind  her. 

The  chapter  entitled.  It  is  a  mistake,  is  cal- 
culated to  excite  some  suspicion  of  the  ho- 
nesty of  English  sliopkeepers.  The  chapter 
on  the  courts  of  law  gives  rise  to  an  equally 
un  favourable  opinion  of  debtors.  If  we  may 
credit  our  author,  a  fislse  oath  is  a  matter 
about  which  they  concern  themselves  but 
little  if  it  will  enable  them  to  get  rid  of  a 
trying  debL  Among  the  ludicrous  causes 
with  which  these  courts  are  sometimes  occu- 
pied, we  may  notice  an  action  brought  by  a 
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young  tody  whb  a^rfcwioijrealr  off  an  rn- 
tendM  marriage ;  ifae  alleged  that  after  the 
signature  of  the  contract,  her  fliture  husband 
was  continualilir  dUputin*  with  her  concern- 
ing the  SIM  of  the  stick  with  which  the  En^- 
fian  laws  authorize  a  husband  to  correct  his 
wife.  This  sutgeet  of  cooTer«ation  at  length 
disgusted  the  young  lady  and  tAie  took  the 
road  to  Gr^na-GretHwith  a  lover  less  versed 
in  the  k*  matrimonii. 

Those  who  have  read  M.  Levis's  excellent 
work  on  England  will  scarcely  expect  to  find 
any  new  details  on  benevolent  institutions  in 
the  pamphlet  now  b^re  us.  Certainly  no 
city  in  the  world  contains  so  many  asylums 
open  to  distress  as  London  ;  but  the  extreme 
meqoality  of  fortunes  renders  even  these  nu- 
merous charities  insufficient.  One  cannot 
but  approve  of  the  benevolent  views  of  the 
founners  of  these  establishments ;  bot  what 
mnst  we  think  of  that  multiplicity  of  lotte- 
ries, the  proprietors  of  which  are  all  under 
the  protection  of  government  f — 

It  wonid  perhaps  liave  been  better  had  our 
author  written  nothing  more  than  his  Fort- 
night in  London.  That  light  and  spirited 
sketch  which  announced  no  pretension,  was 
favourably  received,  but  the  wit  and  gaiety  of 
the  author  seems  not  to  have  been  proof 
against  a  sir  months  raidence." 


FINE  ARTS. 

SCULPTURE,  &c. 
'  Rome,  27th  March.— The  digging 
tip  of  tiie  very  ancient  Urns  and  Sarco- 
pnagi  about  Albano,  is  diligently  con- 
tinued. Their  form  is  rode,  representhig 
sometimes  little  towers,  sometimes  strange 
little  houses,  in  the  shape  of  an  oven. 
These  are  found,  of  the  most  various 
sizen,  filled  with  ashes  aud  bones  ;  and 
tite  opening  is  closed  by  a  lid,  which  is 
£uteaed  with  brass  pins.  Round  about, 
and  also  within  some  of  them,  arc  pieces 
of  amber,  little  shields,  swords,  lances, 
and  clasps  of  metal,  pots,  lamps,  and 
tripods.  The  material  of  which  tliese 
sarcophagi  or  urns  arc  composed,  is  not 
burnt  earth,  but,  according  to  appear- 
ance, a  uiiature  of  earth  and  mineral 
■pitch,  or  coals.  What  is  most  remark- 
able is,  that  in  order  to  find  them,  one 
ihust  dig  first  through  a  layer  of  Pepe- 
rino,  and  then  a  thica  stratum  of  earth ; 
so  that  it  is  evident  that  they  have  been 
buried  uuder  a  stratum  of  lava,  hke 
Hercnianeum  and  Pompeii.  Now  since, 
according  to  the  tradition,  Ascanius 
founded  his  new  city  on  the  Lake  of 
Castel  Goudolfo,  (the  extinguished  Vol- 
cano of  the  place,)  the  antiquity  of  these 
things  must  be  placed  farther  back  than 
the  Trojan  war,  however  averse  one  may 
he  to  allow  this.  The  Archseological 
Society  at  Rome,  has  already  b^uu  to 
examine  all  these  remains  ;  and  we  may 
expect  very  divided  opmions,  and  violent 
disputes  on  the  subject. 


Baron  Von  Stackelberg,  one  of  the 
well-known  Society  of  Travellers  in 
Greece,  intends  to  publish  a  work  on 
th«  Athenian  earthen  vases,  which  will 
contain  72  plates. — Mr.  Cockerell,  who 
will  soon  leave  Rome,  and  return  through 
Germany  to  England,  is  now  employed 
in  forming  a  group  of  the  Statues  on  the 
frontispiece  of  the  Temple  at  .£gina,  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  has  arranged  the 
family  of  Niobe  at  Florence. — The  Prus- 
sian architects,  Messrs. Gan  and  Limann, 
are  publishing  an  etching  of  the  plan 
and  elevation  of  the  Museum  Clemen- 
tino-Cbiaramontc. — Prince  Poniatowsky, 
at  Rome,  is  going  to  print  a  Catalogue 
raisonnie  of  his  rich  collection  of  gems. 
— The  French  architect,  Mr.  Paris,  who 
has  spent  several  years  at  Rome,  and 
dedicated  his  leisure  almost  exclusively 
to  tlie  Coliseum,  and  parts  adjacent,  has 
now  returned  to  his  own  country,  where 
he  will  probably  publish  a  work  upon 
I  hose  finest  ruins  in  the  world.  The 
little  ciiapel  and  hermitage  in  the  Co- 
jiseum  are  pulled  down,  and  the  former 
is  removed  imder  a  hinder  arch  of  it. — 
Excavations  have  now  been  commenced 
at  Palestrina,  about  the  Temple  of  Se- 
rapis. — The  discoveries  of  well-preserved 
statues,  which  an  inhabitant  of  the  place 
said  he  had  made  last  year,  are  still  in- 
volved in  obsciuity.  The  spot  which  he 
mentions,  gives  indeed  reason  to  enter- 
tain hopes :  it  lies  near  Mezza  Silva,  a 
domain  of  the  house  Barberini,  12  miles 
from  Palcstrina,  where  the  Villa  of  Seja- 
uus  is  supposed  to  have  stood.  The 
neighbourhood  is  unfortunately  very  un- 
safe, which  iuipedes  the  making  of  re- 
searches. 

TIIE  INTENDED  NATIONAL 

MONUMENTS. 
To  the  Editor. 

Paris,  April  17. 

Sin,— I  have  just  seen  and  read  with  great 
pleasure,  the  letter  which  appeared  in  your 
paper  of  the  12th  instant,  recommending  the 
model  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  on  the 
occasion  of  erecting  a  monument  in  the  envi- 
rons of  London  to  commemorate  the  triumphs 
of  the  British  arms  during  the  late  eventful 
struggles. 

I  cannot  fisurc  to  myself  a  more  just  and 
appropriate  idea,  and  I  trust  sincerely,  as  an 
admirer  of  your  nation,  and  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  that  it  will  be  carried 
into  effect. 

The  Parthenon  of  Athens,  with  whose 
proportions  and  general  effect  we  are  here 
more  familiar,  I  believe,  than  you  are  in 
London,  from  the  models  of  it  which  have 
been  tung  exhibited  in  this  city,  as  well  per- 
haps as  from  a  certain  veneration  for  all  that 
was  Greek  or  Roman,  which  the  early  friends 
of'the  revolution  attempted  to  instil  into  us 
as  a  nation,  has  ever  been  considered,  from 
the  earliest  periods  since  its  constniction 


down  to  the  latest  publiealien  on  tha  sutysct 
of  civil  architecture,  as  the  purest  laodel  of 
a  public  building  which  ever  came  fipom  ti^c 
hands  of  man ;  and  as  such  it  is,  perhaps,  of 
all  other  buildings  of  antiquity,  that  which 
has  the  least  suffered  from  the  ravages  of 
barbarian  invaders,  or  of  sacrilege  under  the 
mask  of  religion ;  and  within  tha  few  last 
years  I  am  nappy  to  learn,  that  what  the 
inevitable  hand  of  time  and  wanton  mischief 
would  have  destroyed,  has  been  preserved  for 
after  ages — we  may  hope  to  say,  for  ever — 
by  the  transfer  of  some  of  its  choicest  por* 
tions  <if  sculpture  to  your  happy  and  sea-girt 
isle. 

What,  then,  can  be  more  worthy  of  a  na- 
tion ;  how  can  she  more  nobly  celebrate  the 
heroic  deeds  of  her  warriors,  than  by  raising 
to  their  honour,  in  equal  if  not  enlarged  pro- 
portions, another  glory  of  the  civilized  world, 
another  triumph  of  cultivated  art,  another 
sanctuary  of  a  purer  religion ;  and  by  these 
means  perpetuate  to  the  latest  posteritv  the 
knowledge  of  a  building  which  was  the  boast 
of  a  country,  the  nurse  of  ail  that  was  great 
in  arms  and  in  arts ;  and  from  which  we 
glory  to  derive  all  our  philosophy,  all  our 
morals,  all  our  taste,  all  our  love  of  liberty, 
all  our  eloqnence,  all  our  poetry ;  in  short, 
all  that  is  good,  except  what  came  imme- 
diately from  Heaven— our  religion?  And 
who  shall  say  that  in  so  doing  p'ou  are  mere- 
ly imitaloret,  servum  pecut  9  Wliich  of  the 
best  orators  in  either  of  your  Houses  of  Par- 
liament would  not  glory  to  be  called  an  imi- 
tator of  Demosthenes?  Can  you  boast  any 
poet  whom  you  could  style  an  imitator  of 
Homer?  Which  of  your  great  historians, 
though  the  best  coniessedlj  which  modern 
Europe  has  produced,  can  l>e  compared  with 
Thucydides,  or  Herodotus?  Who  of  your 
moral  philosophers  would  not  be  proud 
could  he  lecture  like  Socrates;  or  imitate 
Xenopbon  in  transmitting  to  posterity  the 
lectures  of  his  master?  Even  in  mathema- 
tics, wherein  we  have  advanced  beyood  our 
masters,  on  the  road  they  pointed  out  to  us, 
who  does  not  wish  to  imitate  Euclid  in  the 
clearness  of  his  expositions;  Archimedes  in 
the  sublimity  of  his  genius?  And  if  I  am  in 
one  instance  obliged. to  travel  out  of  Greece, 
because  no  single  country  can  offer  me  a 
suitable  prototype,  I  bow  with  pleasure  to 
the  greatness  of  uurivalled  genius  when  I 
say,  that  even  your  immortal  Wellington  has 
imitated  Alexander  in  his  daring  marches, 
Hannibal  in  his  intrepidity,  Ciesar  in  his 
perseverance  and  the  never-failing  resources 
of  his  mind,  and  Scipio,  as  well  in  the  deci- 
sive victories  he  has  gained,  as  in  the  un- 
spotted purity  of  his  heart. 

But  though  all  this,  and  more,  may  be 
granted  to  the  superioritv  of  Greece,  it  may 
still  be  objected  that  a  Temple  is  not  suited 
to  commemorate  triumphs  of  arms.  Here, 
too,  I  must  have  recourse  to  pracedents  from 
the  ancient  woild :  aud  the  Parthenon  itself 
is  a  ready  and  direct  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary; for  what  else  is  represented  on  the 
metopes  of  the  Temple  than  the  triumphs  of 
Theseus  and  Hercules  over  the  baibarous 
nations  in  the  vicinity  of  their  country,  di- 
rectly or  allegorically  represented?  or  the 
triuihphs  of  the  LapJmae  over  their  uncirtlis- 
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edeuemies?  Can  we  conceive  that,  when 
Pericles  was  straining  every  nerve  to  prevail 
upon  his  countrymen  to  brave  the  expenses 
of  building  this  Temple,  he  did  not  remind 
them  of  the  illustrious  deeds  of  their  BSfes- 
tors — their  victories  over  the  Persians?  that 
he  did  not  tell  them  that  other  monuments 
of  their  sreatness  mif(ht  fade  away ;  but  that 
this,  of  inimitable  beautjr,  of  unrivalled 
strength,  would  present  to  unborn  ages  the 
fairest  and  {iroudest  record  of  their  glory, 
their  patriotism,  their  pre-eminence,  and 
their  wealth  i 

The  Temple  of  Theseus,  too,  the  second 
ornament  of  Athens,  was  specially  intended 
to  combine  the  grateful  memory  of  Theseus, 
the  early  benefactor  of  Athens,  with  those  of 
Miltiades,  one  of  her  greatest  generals,  and 
his  son  Cimon,  who,  after  his  victories  in 
the  £gean,  transported  to  Athens  the  bones 
of  Theseus,  which  had  been  deposited  at 
Scyros.  The  temple  of  Venus  at  the  Piraois, 
also, — for  what  national  purpose  was  it 
erected,  but  to  celebrate  the  memory  of 
Conon's  great  naval  victory  near  Cnidos? 

But  I  am  unwilling.  Sir,  to  trespass  farther 
on  your  patience  than  merely  to  suggest, 
that  though  the  Romans  occasionally  de- 
viated from  the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  and 
raised  inferior  monuments,  such  as  columns 
and  triumphal  arches,  still  in  Rome,  as  well 
as  in  Athens,Temples  were  erected  in  honour 
of  mihtary  triumphs :  Marius  built  the  temple 
of  honour  and  bravery  in  memory  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Teutones  and  Cimori,  and 
Poropey  dedicated  a  similar  building  to  Mi- 
nervd,  to  commemorate  his  victories  m  Asia. 
NON  GALLUS— NON  ANGLUS. 

PAINTING. 

EXHIBITION   OF   OIL   AVO    WATF.R-COLOUft 
PAINTIKSS,    ID  SPRINO   GARDENS. 

Co  Monday  last  the  Exhibition  was  open- 
ed to  the  Public ;  and  the  arrangement  is 
generally  judicious^  although  some  few  pic- 
tures, which  required  a  near  view,  are  un- 
afoidably  placed  too  much  above  the  eye. 
The  industry  of  some  Artists  is  rendered 
more  creditable,  by  what  is  supposed  to  be 
the  implied  indolence  of  others.  Mr.  C.  V. 
Fir.LpiKo  has  exhibited  33  pictures;  Mr.  J. 
Glover  2 1 ;  and  Mr.  Robson  25 :  eleven  ar- 
tists no  m»re  than  one  each;  fourteen 
but  tw,o  each,  and  fourteen  but  three 
each.  So  that  three  artists  have  contri- 
buted 73  pictures  out  of  the  303,  which  is 
the  whole  number  in  the  room  ;  and  thirty- 
nine  artists  only  81. — We  are,  by  no  means, 
inclined,  in  all  cases,  to  consider  the  greater 
number  as  the  better;  but,  ccrtaiulv,  he  who 
produces  only  a  few  pictures,  unless  they 
possess  superior  excellence,  furnishes  some 
reason  for  an  opinion  not  very  favorable  to 
his  professional  ardour.  In  so  numerous  a 
collection  there  must  be  many  degrees  of 
merit,  and  not  a  few  failures;  but,  on  the 
whole,  at  any  period,  and  particularly  in  the 
present  discouragement  and  stagnation  of 
uublic  busines.s,  tnis  exhibition  would  be  an 
honor  to  the  exhibitors.  Our  restricted 
limits,  necessarily,  confine  us,  in  our  con- 
tinuation of  this  review,  to  general  obser- 
vations, *nd  a  notice  only  of  rarticular  pic- 
tures.   Mr.  JouN  SuiTB,  the  President,  has 


nine  foreign  and  two  English  views.  This 
artist,  if  we  do  not  err,  early  obtained,  in  the 
amateur  circles,  by  the  pure  taste  of  his 
drawings,  the  name  of  "  the  Italian,"  or 
Claude  LoBRAiite  Skitb.  Yet  he  cannot 
be  termed,  like  others,  a  tame  purloiner  of 
Claude's  bridges,  or  groves  ana  distances. 
There  is  no  imitation  whatever  of  Claude's 
forau  or  ^eett  in  his  performances.  It  is 
in  the  insmuating  harmony  of  his  gentle 
transitions,  alone,  that  the  resemblance 
lies.  This  fine  principle,  in  Mr.  Smith's 
landscapes,  most  probably  originated  in  a 
conformity  of  .taste ;  but,  even  if  he  did 
adopt  the  priMcifU,  it  is  combined  with 
original  conceptions  and  materials,  which 
make  it  all  his  own.  This  artist  ums  at  a 
particular  excellence;  and  accomplishes  it 
successftilly,  without  bustle  or  ostentation. 
He  does  not  seek  to  catch  the  Spectator,  by 
an  exaggerated  contrast  and  richness  of  co- 
lour; or  a  fkctitious  depth  and  abrupt  op- 
position of  light  and  shade.  Nor  doet  he 
confound  us  with  the  murkiness  of  night,  in 
three  parts  of  his  landscape,  to  set  off  a  flare 
of  brightness,  in  a  conspicuous  quarter.  He 
is  a  mild  historian,  who  describes  the  agree- 
able scenes  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness, 
with  an  easy  unaffected  perspicuity  and  a 
modest  amenity,  that  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
attention  and  give  pleasure,  even  amidst  a 
number  of  proud  and  dignified  competitors. 
Their  deeper  tones  ana  impassioned  elo- 
quence sway  us,  in  their  turn;  but,  with  a 
calro^  distinct,  and  pleasing  voice,  and  the 
conscious  power  of  simple  truth,  be  obtuns 
possession  of  his  audience.  lUs  drawings 
are  delicate;  but  sufficiently  forcible  for  their 
small  size.  A  greater  depth  of  shadow  would 
be,  in  some  degree,  if  not  altogether,  incom- 
patible, with  his  open  light  His  touch,  his 
colour,  his  effect,  whatever  depends  upon 
taste  and  selection,  are  in  felicitous  union 
with  his  subject  In  this  silent  accord  of 
the  scene,  the  thinking,  and  the  style,  con- 
sists the  spell,  which,  without  any  of  the 
more  imposing  and  palpable  instruments  of 
art,  steals  upon  our  feelings.  The  correct- 
ness of  his  perspective,  the  simplicity  of  bis 
execution,  the  silvery  brightness  and  tran- 
quillity of  his  tones,  and  the  utter  absence  of 
all  trick  and  aflectation,  in  the  grouping  of 
his  objects,  give  a  local  identity  to  his  views, 
which,  at  unre,  fixes  the  eye  of  a  classi- 
cal Spectator.  Many  of  his  prospects  on 
the  continent  have  an  historical  interest, 
and  generally  include  an  azreeable  or  ro- 
mantic view  of  a  city  and  the  surrounding 
country;  diversified  with  water;  but  not 
richly  wooded.  They  possess,  in  the  highest 
degree,  a  diffusion  of  light ;  an  excellence, 
which  sets  off  every  other  excellence  in  a 
landscape;  and  constitutes  like  the  freshness 
of  a  flower,  its  most  delicious  charm.  Mr. 
Smith  has  many  able  rivals,  in  this  particu- 
lar ;  but  we  know  of  no  superior.  He  is,  in 
the  fullest  sense,  a  painter  of  day-light.  His 
light  is  not  confined  to  any  partictuar  place, 
to  give  value  to  some  favourite  spot  or  object. 
His  shadows  from  the  accuracy  of  his  reflec- 
tions are  illuminated :  and,  notwithstanding 
his  light  is  every  where ;  owing  to  the  fine 
gradation  of  his  local  tints,  his  wjects  are  in 
perfect  subordination  and  repose.  We  stake 


but  one  exception.  Tiie  light,  in  344,  the 
chapel  of  St.  Bnu»,.nmtLa  Onmie  Ckar.^ 
tretue,  is  somewhat  broken,  ahhougta  the 
view  is  very  romantic.  But  his  is  not  the 
sultry  day,  or  glowing  sun-shine  of  summer. 
He  places  before  us  the  clear,  cotrf  sky,  and 
pure  atmosphere  of  a  fine  day  in  Spring ; 
and  all  those,  who  are  not  bigotted  to  a  pow^ 
erful  manner,  and  who  can  discover,  in  s^les 
the  most  opposite,  an  according  principle  of 
beauty,  or  grandeur,  suited  to  each,  will  fieel 
the  cbamung  simplicity  of  those  prospects. 
Amateurs,  who  look  not  beyond  the  surface, 
to  principles ;  and  who  can  see  no  beauty 
but  in  high  colouring  and  forcible  masses, 
will  hasten  to  "  metal  more  attractive."  In 
addition  to  the  pleasure  which  we  receive 
from  their  merits,  we  are  pleased  because 
Mr.  Smith's  works  aSbrd  a  divertiiy  of  ttfle. 
Whenever  we  look  round  an  Exhibition 
Room,  and  see,  in  the  works  of  a  number 
of  artists,  one  manner  of  penciling,  however 
broad  and  masterly;  one  choice  oftinti,  how- 
ever rich  in  splendour  and  union ;  one  pre- 
vaUinf  torn,  hewever  harmonious ;  and  one 
prinnple  of  composition,  however  scientific; 
we  cannot  help  recalling  Kiho  Ptrbbos's 
apprehension,  in  the  moment  of  his  fint 
victory  over  the  Romans,  and  we  endeavonr 
to  forget  that  it  was  a  lameneu  of  thinking 
atfd  execution,  which,  even  in  an  age  of  ge^ 
uius  and  patronage,  produced  the  bravura  qf 
manner  that  first  comipled,  and  rapidly 
accelerated  the  downfall^  the  Italian  ScJiool. 

No.  97,  Rou,  in  Her^ordthire,  by  Hr. 
Joshua  CriHall,  is  about  the  size  of  an  Svo. 
page;  and  dashed  off  with  a  sketchy,  taste- 
ful spirit ;  but  much  too  slight  and  untoned 
for  an  exhibition  picture,  by  so  distinguished  ' 
an  artist.  It  is  one  of  those  sprightly  crudi- 
ties, which  a  master,  whose  haira  is  vainly 
endeavouring  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
march  of  his  mind,  runs  off  at  once,  ratner 
as  a  memorandum  for  himself,  than  a  finish- 
ed performance.  The  figures  are  cleverly 
designed,  but  the  handling  is  too  large  for 
so  small  a  sized  picture,  even  if  it  were  »- 
fanciful  effusion;  and  the  forms  are  too 
undefined  for  that  identity,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  a  local  view.  It  may  be  considered  a 
drop  hastily  spilled  fl-om  a  vessel  overflowing 
with  a  precious  liquor;  a  crumb  fallen  from 
a  rich  man's  table,  which  cannot  diminish 
bis  wealth  or  reputation.  The  worst  of  it 
is,  that  this  play  of  a  powerful  mind,  when 
placed  in  an  exhibition-room,  may  Iwve 
the  ill  effect  of  causing  Students  to  reckon 
too  much  on  speed  and  facility,  and  even  to 
look  upon  the  art  itself  as  a  play-thing. 

74.  Latona  and  the  Lydan  Feasantt.  In 
tills  grand  composition,  which-  we  under- 
stand is  his  &nt  large  work  in  oU  coUmrt,  Mr. 
Cristttll  appears  in  nis  proper  element.  Al- 
though he  has  borrowea  his  story  from  Ovid, 
he  has  had  to  invent  the  whole  of  his  mate- 
rials; and  the  fire  of  his  rich  and  elevated 
imagination,  which  is  too  much  restricted  in 
the  mere  identities  of  local  transcription, 
shines  forth  in  all  its  glory.  With  a  puri^ 
of  taste,  visible  in  afl  his  designs,  he  haa 
chosen  the  moment  before  thetransfomatiMi 
of  the  peasants;  and,  thereby,  avoided  the 
vulear  exliibition  of  monsters,  partly  frog 
andpartly human.  LatoM kneels beude the 
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stream ;  her  figure  is  averted  from  the  threat- 
«niag  clowo3  who  have  repulsed  her  irom 
the  currCBt,  and  her«ounteoaiice  turned  to- 
wards them,  with  a  look  of  calm  and  digni> 
fied  expostulatioii.  She  shelter*,  within  the 
bavenof  her  arms,  her  twin  children.  One, 
the  infant  Apollo,  who  is  seen  in  profile, 
bends  his  neck  to  drink  from  her  hollow 
palm  the  water  which  she  had  raised  in  her 
hand;  the  other,  the  infant  Diana,  has 
wholly  hid  her  face  within  the  refuge  of  her 
bosom.  Her  yellow  hair  above  her  should- 
ers, the  head  and  figure  of  the  latter,  are 
seen  in  a  back  view.  The  painter  has 
given  Latona  "  digna  Dea  faeieg,"  and  the 
antique  grandeur  and  beautv  of  her  counte- 
nance mi^t  well  have  made  her  the  choice 
of  Jcve.  The  expression  of  anger  and  re- 
proach is  designed  in  the  'Same  great  style ; 
so  chastened  as  to  lose  no  part  of  her  m»- 
jestic  cliaracter  in  the  violence  of  passion. 
It  is  a  deep  movement  of  the  soul  wnich  we 
read  in  her  .louk.  This  sedate  majesty  is 
diffused  over  her  whole  person  and  attitude. 
There  is  a  noble  grace  in  the  action  of  her 
arm  and  hand,  with  which  she  gives  the 
water  .to  the  thirsty  lips  of  her  child;  and 
the  beauty  and  spirit  of  the  two-fold  action, 
hercoiinienaiKe  turued  back  addressing  the 
peasants,  and  bet  hands  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection, employed  in  the  offices  of  maternal 
tenderness,  display  one  of  those  quirJi 
impulses  of  the  heart,  which,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  danger,  insmres  a  mother  with 
the  highest  power  of  natural  eloquence. 
Her  close  drapery  is  of  bright  crimsonMtnd 
her  mantle  of  bright  blue ;  the  folds  of 
which  are  disposed  with  breadth,  to  show 
the  forms  which  they  cover.  This  group 
considered  in  parts,  singly,  or  altogether,  fills 
tile  mind  of  the  spectator;  and  gives  an 
exalted  opinion  of  the  painter's  geaius.  Il 
exhibits  the  Raphaelic  principle,  a  union  of 
ideal  grandeur  in  the  forms,  and  whatever 
belongs  to  the  invention  and  disposition; 
with  a  chaste  simplicity  and  truth  in  the 
expression  of  the  passions  and  affections  of 
nature.  This  elevated  union  is  the  leading 
feature  in  Crutaltt  figures ;  of  which  his 
Shepherds  fishing,  and  his  Village  Girl,  with 
a  water  vessel  at  a  rustic  fountain,  exhibit- 
ed some  years  ago,  were  striking  instances. 
Neither  were  raised  above  ttie  character  of 
ordinary  life;  yet  each  united  with  the 
homely  garb  and  simplici^  of  rustic  occu- 
pation, a  certain  tranquillity  o(  movement 
and  gentleness  of  disposition,  which  gave  a 
classical  purity  and  elegance  to  the  whole. 
In  this  picture,  there  is  nothing  forced  or 
vulgar  in  the  rusticity  of  the  peasants.  Their 
character  is  truly  Virgiliaa;  and  even 
their  aava^  iate»t>o>D,  although  distinctly 
marked,  is  expressed  in  a  mitigated 
tone,  and  a  subdued  violence.  The  fore- 
most stands  in  the  stream  with  one 
/uot  advanced  on  the  brink,  to  prevent 
the  a(>|)roftch  of  Laloaa.  He  stoops  down, 
pointing  lo  the  water  with  one  hand,  and 
with  Ike  palm  of  the  other  turned  towards 
her,  rudely  motioios  her  to  be  gone.  He  is 
speakinc ;  and  bis  gestures  and  action  plain- 
ly tell  tbe  story.  Close  beside  him,  one  of 
nis  boisterous  companions  ste^s  down  in 
the  stream) -and  muddies  it  with  his  staff, 


feet  and  hands.  A  third  stands  behind  these 
two  in  the  stream.  A  fourth,  holding  a 
reaping  hook,  points  forbiddingly  to  the 
goddess.  Three  more  young  peasants  are 
pressing  on  behind,  with  taunting  gestures; 
iblloweu  by  an  old  man.  A  young  m<in, 
seated  on  the  opposite  bank,  has  one  Toot  in 
tbe  water.  The  stream  here  is  so  very  nar- 
row, that  this  last  groups  with  his  obstrepo- 
rous  comrades.  He  is  seen,  undraped,  in  a 
back  view ;  and  the  painter  has  shewed  in. 
the  anatomical  details,  that  hit  $ttidiet  at  tht 
Rogal  Academy  vert  not  tkromn  away.  The 
turn  of  his  head  to  the  old  man  and  the  ac- 
tion of  his  extended  hand  imply  that  he  is 
reasoning  tbe  case  with  him  ;  and  we  may 
suppose  that  the  Senior  is  averse  to  their  un- 
manly proceeding.  There  are  nine  peasants 
in  this  group,  sufficiently  varied,  witnout  the 
ostentation  of  Venetian  contrasts  ;  eight  are 
in  action ;  the  ninth,  the  sitting  figure,  har- 
monises the  effect  of  so  much  motion,  by  a 
due  balance  of  action  and  repou.       W.  C. 

*,*  We  are  obliged  to  postpone  the  concla- 
sion  of  this  article  till  our  next  Number. 


UTHOORAPHY. 

Extract  of  a  report  madb  to  the  roval 
academy  01  the  fine  arts  at  paris,  by  a 
special  committee,  oh  a  colbbctiok  of 
litboorapbic  prints  bt  h.  bmoklmarn. 

It  has  always  been  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
ancients,  thoogh  they  made  a  multitude  of  works 
cut  either  hollow  or  in  relief,  on  wood,  on  me- 
tals and  on  hard  stones,  and  having  necessarily 
taken  impressioBs  of  ^  the  objects  thus  cot, 
did  not  invent  either  printing  or  engraving. 
There  is  perhaps  less  reason  lo  wonder  thui 
has  been  supposed,  if  it  be  tnie  that  necessi^ 
is  the  mother  of  almost  all  inventioiu.  The 
ancients  had  mnch  less  to  read  than  the  modems, 
and  in  proportioa  they  wrote  and  read  much 
less.  Tlieir  way  of  life,  their  political  employ- 
ments, tile  pnbhc  exercises,  tbe  games  and  spec- 
tacles, kept  tiie  men  almost  constantly  out  of 
their  hooses.  Tht  demands  of  commerce,  taste 
and  knowledge  did  not  reqniie  those  eommnni- 
cations  between  all  the  parts  of  the  ancient 
world,  which  exist  in  onr  times,  llie  means  ot 
multiplying  books  by  mannscript  copies  were 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

Tbe  state  of  tilings  was  veiy  different  at  the 
revival  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Eorope. 
In  proportion  as  the  zeal  of  the  learned  re- 
proanced  the  works  of  the  ancients,  it  was  not 
merely  a  few  men  of  learning,  bat  all  civilized 
nations  who  dedred  to  share  in  these  discove- 
ries. An  economical  method  of  copying  might 
be  expected  to  rise  from  tiie  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  Copiers,  and  as  the  latter  grew  more 
extravagant  lo  their  demands,  necessity  led  to 
the  discovery  or  rather  to  the  obtervation  of 
what  had  hitherto  escaped  attention.  As  soon 
as  books  were  nuiltiplied  by  the  art  of  printing, 
it  became  equally  necessary  to  multiply  die 
images  which  formerly  could  be  inserted  in 
them,  only  by  the  slow  and  expensive  process 
of  painting  or  drawing.  Then  Mazzo  Fini- 
gaerra,  an  engraver  at  Niello,,  applied  to  this 
maltiplication,  now  become  necessary,  the 
method  which  he  employed  to  obtain  impres- 
sions of  his  works ;  and  which  had  not  yet  been 
applied  to  drawing  for  books.  Hence  arose 
engraving  on  copper. 

I  have  often  thought,  says  Mr.  Qoatrem^re 
de  Quincy,  "  that  the  ancients  employed 
some  similar  process,  particalarly  at  Rome, 
when  the  taste  of  ani«teurs  bad  rcodeied  it  no- 


eessary  to  multiply  images  in  the  libraries,  and 
family  portraits  in  the  colleetions  which  were 
made  of  them.  Atticos  had  already  made  a 
pretty  large  collection  of  portraiti  in  a  volnme, 
edito  dt  ku  vobimhu,  when  A'arro  broaght  the 
icono^phie  coDeellon  of  hi*  ilinstrions  men 
to  seven  hondred.  Bat  shall  we  believe  that 
what  was  called  tbe  invention  of  Varro,  imim- 
turn  Vammi*,  an  invention  which  Pliny  extols 
in  the  most  extravagant  tersss,  was  limited  to 
forming  a  collection  of  portraits  drawn  or  eo* 
lonredF  We  see  that  Attiens  had  done  this 
before  him.  But  the  increase  of  tiie  munber  is 
not  an  invention.  Will  it  be  said  that  Varro's 
invention  consisted  in  not  confining  his  eolleo- 
tion  to  a  single  copy,  and  in  having  various  copies 
made  of  the  images  contained  in  itf  But  nei- 
ther is  this  an  invention ;  for  at  all  times,  and 
in  every  branch  of  tbe  arts,  works  havabeen 
mnltiphed  by  copying  them.  Would  I*liay  say 
of  so  valgar  a  method  >  "  Iwotmtt  anmsris  eHnis 
diii  iseJdiMi."  "  An  iaveatien  of  which  the 
Gods  themselves  might  be  jealoos ;  which  makea 
great  men  trinmpb  over  death  and  time,  and 
not  only  gives  them  immortality,  bnt  by  every 
where  dispersing  their  images  makes  the  whole 
world  enjoy  their  presence  in  the  collections 
which  contafai  them."  Qmarfs  immmiuKtuttm 
nm  Mimm  iedit,  ttmm  sHorn  te  huu*  term 
misit,  ut  fretadtt  tut  aitfa*  et  elaadi  pesssirt . 
(Plin.  lib.  XXXV.  cap.  S.)  Assuredly  the  idea  of 
sending  volumes  to  different  countries  could 
never  constitute  aa  invention. 

It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  some 
method  of  multiplying  images,  either  drawn  or 
coloored,  was  ^e  foundation  of  Varro's  disco- 
very, and  that  this  process,  which  might  be 
sometbine  very  different  from  engraving  on 
copper,  has  not  come  down  to  us.  lu  fact,  it 
is  impossible  to  gness  bow  many  eqoivalenti  for 
engraving  there  may  be.  Tbe  Egyptians  had 
processes  of  this  kind  which  are  no  longer  used. 
Tbe  celebrated  passage  of  Petronins,  whether 
we  read  Egyptiuritm  or  substitute  for  it,  the 
word  £cfy;MrKn,  implies  an  abridged  process  of 
painting.  How  many  others  still  remun  to  be 
discovered!  New  means  of  multiplying  works 
will  doubtless  be  fonnd,  as  the  necessity  for 
them  shall  be  felt.  In  the  present  state  of  man- 
ners, every  house,  every  room  almost  is  a  larger 
or  smaller  collection  of  engravings ;  and  the 
quantity  of  works  which  require  plates  is  num- 
berless. Hence  tbe  increase  of  the  demand  in- 
creases the  want,  and  this  calls  more  and  more 
for  methods  of  multiplication  and  economy. 
New  processes  may  Uierefore  he  expected  to  be 
discovered.  Snch  a  process  is  Lithography,  of 
the  origin  of  which  some  account  is  given  in  No. 
XII.  of  the  Literary  Gazette.  The  writer  of 
that  article  does  not  appear  however  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  very  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion to  which  this  admirable  invention  has  been 
already  brought.  Some  years  ago,  we  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  in  Germany  nnmerous  prodoc- 
tions  of  this  new  art,  botii  original  drawings  and 
copies  from  celebrated  pictures  of  the  old  mas- 
ters. The  characteristic  troth  with  which  this 
art  reflects,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  pccotiarities  of 
every  different  style  and  species  of  composition 
render  it  highly  worthy  of  attention.  We  have 
lately  scfn  at  Mr.  Boosey's  in  Broad  Street 
some  numbers  of  a  Lithographic  collection  pnb- 
lished  at  Munich,  from  which  a  judgment  niay 
he  formed  of  what  may  reasonably  he  expected 
from  it  when  further  improved.  Among  them 
we  observed  landscapes  after  Ermels  and  Rem- 
brandt, historical  compositions  after  various 
masters,  as  for  instance,  a  targe  one  of  a  dead 
Christ  and  many  figures,  after  Vandyk,  do: 
&c.    It  is  probably  to  be  ascnbed  tQ  the  long 
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wan  and  the  convniteil  Uate  of  Europe,  tint 
this  art  has  hitherto  been  so  little  known  and 
practised  in  England  and  France.  In  the  latter 
conutry,  Mr.  Engelmano,  who  had  ■  Lithoicra- 
shic  eatabliafament  at  Mnfalhanaen,  hai  now 
lonied  ORe  at  Parii,  which  the  Boyal  Academy 
9f  the  Fine  Arts  has,  on  a  view  of  tome  of  bis 
performances,  reconunended  to  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  government. 

We  cannot  give  a  fall  description  of  all  the 
details  of  the  Lithographic  procMs,  becanse  a 
mystery  is  made  of  some  of  the  means  of  exe- 
cution ;  but  a  general  idea  may  be  given  in  a 
few  words.  The  following  is  tlie  basis  of  this 
process,  and  that  in  which  it  differs  from  other 
species  of  engraving.  The  eflects  produced  by 
a  trace  made  on  tjie  stone  with  a  fiit  or  resinous 
bod)',  are  the  very  simple  results  of  affinities, 
the  application  of  which  had  not  been  attended 
to. 

1st.  It  is  certain  that  a  line  drawn  with  a 
pencil  or  fat  ink  on  a  stone,  adheres  to  it  so 
strontily  that  mechanical  means  must  be  em- 
ployed to  remove  it. 

3dly.  All  (hose  parts  of  tiie  stone  wUeh  are 
■ot  covered  with  a  layer  of  At  or  grease,  re- 
ceive, retain,  and  absorb  water. 

3dly.  If  over  a  stone  so  prepared,  a  layer 
(cooclie)  of  greasy  and  colonred  matter  be 
passed,  it  will  attach  only  to  the  lines  made  by 
the  greasy  ink,  while  it  will  b«  repelled  by  the 
wetted  parts. 

In  a  word,  the  Lithographic  process  depends 
on  the  circumstance,  llut  ibe  stone  which  has 
imbibed  water,  repels  ink,  and  that  the  same 
stone  when  greased  repels  water  and  holds  ink. 
Thus  by  applying  and  pressing  a  sheet  of  paper 
en  the  stone,  the  greasy,  resinous,  and  coloured 
lines  alone,  will  be  transferred  to  the  paper, 
giving  the  connter  proof  of  vrfaat  they  repre- 
sented on  the  stone. 

By  making  on  paper  a  drawing  with  pre- 
pared ink,  and  tiansferring  it  to  the  stone,  you 
may  obtain  impressions  exactly  like  the  original, 
that  is,  not  reversed,  as  is  the  case  in  engravings 
on  copper. 

All  kinds  of  stone  susceptible  of  being  pene- 
trated by  a  fitt  substance,  and  of  imbibing  wa- 
ter with  facility,  are  proper  for  Uthography, 
provided  they  are  compact,  take  a  good  polish 
and  are  of  a  light  and  uniform  colour :  all  these 
advantages  are  found  united  in  certain  calca- 
reous stones,  which  are  furnished  in  abundance 
by  die  quarrees  of  Solen-Hofen,  near  Fappen 
beim  in  Bavaria.  It  is  a  carbonate  of  lime 
•Imost  pure :  it  is  found  also  in  other  places. 

When  the  stone  is  prepared  and  polished,  the 
artist  way,  without  any  other  preparation, 
sketch  bis  design  as  he  pleases  and  hnish  it  with 
the  crayon,  the  pen  or  the  pencil.  The  gram  of 
the  stone  being  nnifonn  and  finer  than  the 
finest  wove  paper,  he  may  execute  his  work  in 
tbt  most  defacate  manner. 

Lithography  will  fumisli  us  with  real  poly- 
typage,  the  more  valuable  as  it  may  be  extended 
to  the  productions  of  the  graver;  it  suffices  to 
take  off  a  proof  of  an  engraving,  to  apply  it 
immediately  on  the  stone,  and  counter-proof  it 
there  by  the  osnal  method,  and  to  have  a  second 
plate  like  the  copper  plate,  from  which  a  much 
greater  number  ot  impressions  may  be  taken. 

The  first  Lithographic  productions  wanted 
strength,  and  were  very  unequal ;  the  finer  parts 
did  not  take  the  ink,  and  uie  other  parts  took 
too  much ;  the  design  lost  its  effect. 

Mr.  Engelmaan's  first  care  was  to  remedy 
these  inconveniences.  He  made  new  instra- 
aents,  which  permitted  him  to  estimate  more 
exactly  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients.  A 
great  objection  to  the  method  of  the  fitst  inven- 
tors was  the  impossibility  of  retouching  a  design 


after  an  impresrien  was  uken.  Mr.  Engrlwann 
has  obviatad  this  also  -.  new  proofs  mnr  be  taken 
oif  for  a  trial ;  the  design  may  tlirn  be  contin- 
ued, the  weak  parts  strengthened,  those  that 
seem  too  black  made  lighter,  and  the  whole  com- 
pleted by  giving  it  the  greatest  degree  of 
strengtli  and  the  highest  finishing. 

There  are  various  Lithographic  processes: 
somo  that  resemble  engraving  on  copper  or 
wood.  For  these  as  well  as  for  the  description 
of  the  press,  and  for  all  the  little  d«lail^  w« 
refer  to  the  report,  where  they  are  described 
witlt  much  clearness,  and  where  the  reader  will 
And  an  enumeration  of  all  the  advantages  which 
we  already  owe,  and  the  prediction  of  several 
others  wliirh  we  shall  in  tuture  owe  to  the  Li- 
thographic Art. 


THE  DRAMA. 


KING'S  THEATRE.— ITAUAN  OPERA. 

DON    CIOVAHHI. 

Don  Juan  forms  still  the  great  focus  of 
attraction  among  the  fashionable  and  un- 
fashionable, musical  and  unmusical  public : 
and  tiiis  is  likely  to  be  the  case  for  some 
time.  At  no  former  season  have  we  seen 
so  many  new  faces  in  the  boxes  and  pit  of 
the  Opera,  and  found,  as  now,  the  Theatre 
crowded  long  before  the  beginning  of  the 
performance.  The  success  of  tliis  Opera, 
while  it  amply  rewards  the  Managers'  ex- 
ertions, will,  we  are  sure,  act  as  a  stimulus 
on  future  occasions,  both  in  the  musical  and 
ballet  departments. 

COVENT   GARDEN. 

KBMBLB  IN   COBIOLSMVS. 

On  Saturday  last,  an  immense  crowd  as- 
sembled early  attbe  pit-doors  ofCoventGarden 
Theatre,  drawn  by  the  expected  appearance 
of  Kemble  in  Coriolanut. 

The  admirable  manner  in  which  Shake- 
speare has  drawn  the  Roman  character,  and 
the  great  style  in  wbicfa  this  eminent  Trage- 
dian has  oeea  accustomed  to  represent  it, 
were  powerful  attractions.  The  known  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  the  last  time  he  was 
to  appear  in  that  part,  produced  an  extra- 
ordinary sensation  among  the  lovers  of  the 
Drama;  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  classical  taste  of  London  was 
assembled  in  the  House.  A  momentous 
interest  was  visible  before  the  curtain  drew 
up.  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Kanble  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  testimony  of  enthusiastic  respect, 
which  even  exceeded  his  welcome  on  any 
preceding  night.  He  was  in  high  health 
and  spirits ;  and  when  we  beheld  his  lofly 
figure  and  stately  port ;  his  antique  costume, 
and  dignified  countenance  Hashing  with 
Patrician  pride,  amidst  the  solemn  temples 
and  other  edifices  of  ancient  Rome,  wnicb 
are  so  finely  painted  in  the  scenes,  the  actor 
appeared  contemporary  with  those  august 
monuments  of  architecture;  and  the  edi- 
fices worthy  of  him.  He  seemed  an  an- 
cient Roman  Commander  in  bu  birth- 
place. Moataquieu  and  GiUion  have  intro- 
duced us  to  SU>me  in  her  decline  and  fall ; 
but  Kemble  presents  Rome  to  our  view,  in  ber 
majesty,  before  her  highest  elevation.  As 
we  looked  up,  we  conceived  the  genius  of 
that  exalted  city,  and  of  our  immortal  poet, 
were  embodied  in  one.  The  transcendant 
merits  of  this  great  performer's  Coriolatuu  are 


so  fully  impressed  upon  the  public,  that  aivy 
observation,  here,  may  be  deemed  superflu- 
ous. Yet  we  cannot  be  wholly  silent.  The 
ineffable  disdain,  with  which  he  addressed 
the  Populace,  and  their  Tribinies,  before;  and 
when,  soliciting  their  votes  for  the  consul- 
ship ;  the  hetoic  biaverf  with  which  he 
dated  "  <Ae  iteep  Tarpeian  death ; "  and  pro> 
nounced  sentence  ot  banishment  upon  the 
city ;  the  imposing  grandeur  with  which  he 
stood  beside  the  statue  of  Mats  and  iKired 
his  breast  to  the  sword  of  his  sworn  enemy, 
TuUut  At/fidiut ;  and  the  various  gradations 
of  passion  with  whicb  he  received,  with- 
8to(id,  and  finally  yielded  to,  th*  piMrers  and 
tears  of  bis  mother,  wiie,  and  child,  were 
given  in  a  noble  style;  and  answered,  by  the 
audience,  with  ample  peals  of  applause. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Kemble  performed 
Brutus,  to  as  crowded  and  select  an  audience, 
with  great  energy  and  applause. 

AtDftoar  Lans  Tdeatke,  Mr.Kesir  per- 
formed Macbeth,  on  Tuesday  evening^,  to  a 
very  full  house,  in  his  best  style.  It  is  one 
of  the  parts  in  which  his  stature  is  somewhat 
against  him ;  but  we  shall  notice  the  striking 
beauties  of  this  performance  hereafter.  Mrs. 
Hill,  a  lady  from  the  Belfast  Theatre,  made 
her  first  appearance  in  the  character  of  Lady 
Macbeth ;  and  was,  with  great  jurtice,  well 
received.  W.  C. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY. 


THE   MANOEUVaiNG    FAMILY. 

Lady  Eleanore  ■  ■  '  opened  her  new 
house  last  week,  in  the  very  first  style  of 
taste  and  elegance.  The  ball  resembled 
an  immense  shrubbery,  being  filled  with 
myrtles  and  flowering  plants:  twelve 
footmen  in  costly  liveries  of  crimson, 
covered  with  lace,  lined  the  passage  lead- 
ing to  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase :  this 
was  bordered,  on  each  side,  with  vases 
containing  the  rarest,  most  fragrant  and 
expensive  flowers,  and  adorned  alternate- 
ly with  huge  jars  of  the  finest  porce- 
laine,  and  antique  candelabras :  the  stair- 
case, as  well  as  all  the  apartments,  was 
one  blaze  of  light :  superb  lustres  and 
chandeliers  in  abundance,  statnes  hold- 
ing vessels  of  burning  odours,  curtains 
composed  of  the  finest  and  most  elegantly 
disposed  drapery,  with  valuable  pictures 
of  the  Roman  and  Flemish  schools,  and 
laige  foreign  minors,  gave  an  unequalled 
spkndour  to  an  extensive  suite  of  rooms 
termimting  in  an  admirably  painted  win- 
dow, illuminated  so  as  to  give  it  high 
effect :  the  lefreshment  room  represented 
a  Turkish  tent ;  and  the  ball-room  was 
unique  as  to  the  beauty,  novelty  and 
fiuMsifulness  of  its  decoratioas. . 

A  military  band,  placed  judieiomly  on 
the  staircase,  and  one  composed  entndy 
of  foreigners  in  the  dancing  room,  enli- 
vened the  gay  scene  ;  whilst  her  ladyship, 
like  a  resplendent  consteikitioo,  shone 
above  the  test  in  a  profusion  of  diamonds. 
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aad,  adorned  with  the  amiable  smile  of 
good-nature,  received  her  numerous  com- 
pany with  the  roost  easy  and  becoming 
smce,  and  did  Uie  honours  of  her  liouse 
in  a  vei;y  »uperioi  style.  The  liveliness 
of  iier  eonfersatioa,  and  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  tuage  At  nuntde,  added  to  a 
distinguished  education  and  unaffected 
manners,  fit  her  for  this  task  beyond  any 
woman  I  know,  and  make  her  parties 
delijjhtful. 

The  bill  of  fitre  was,  a  rout,  a  waltz 
and  quadrille  ball,  and  a  select  supper  for 
the  very  elite  of  fashion,  confined  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  persons,  and  not 
served  up  until  two  o'clock,  which  al- 
lowed tlie  loungers,  dowagers  and  eunujf- 
auf,  to  depart  previously ;  and  gave  a 
large  proportion  of  her  guests,  who  came 
from  the  opera,  two  hours  for  cards,  or 
the  sprightly  dance,  before  this  admirable 
repast  united  what  remained  of  beauty 
and  fashion  in  her  attractive  mansion. 
Ices,  pines  and  every  delicacy  composed 
llie  wuper^  and  did  credit  to  the  taste 
and  eurtioos  of  Gunter,  the  whole  con- 
cluding with  a  break&iit  for  the  deter- 
mined dancers,  who  k«pt  it  up  until  the 
sun  was  hieli,  not  to  forget  the  Cham- 
pagne punch  made  with  green  tea,  a  glass 
or  two  «f  which  added  brilliancy  and 
witcherv  to  many  a  destructive  eye. 

At  first  entering  the  principal  card- 
room,  it  seemed  to  represent  a  forest  of 
nodding  plumes ;  such  was  the  crowd  of 
kdlea ;  but,  as  the  mom  advanced  and 
the  circle  diminished,  space  improved, 
and  allowed  full  play  to  graceful  nove 
ments,  and  full  room  to  contemplate 
pdisbed  anus  and  snow-white  bosoms, 
cacbantingly  rounded  and  well  tamed 
limbs,  high  complexioas,  the  charm  of 
raven  and  other  glossy  ringlets,  with  a 
variety  of  becommg  attire,  doing  justice 
to  the  fiurest  work  of  nature— Woman. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  as  I  was 
standiog  at  the  entrance  (rf'  the  Quadrille 
room,  a  very  fine  bov,  son  to  Mr.  L— — 
came  np  to  me,  ana  said  with  a  deep 
sigh:  "poor  Mama  always  loses  at 
cards."  "  Not  always,"  replied  I ;  "  for 
I  have  often  seen  her  win,  when  her  hus- 
band and  she  played  as  partners  together 
«t  Wbtst"  "  \ii,"  replied  the  boy, 
"  when  papa  and  mama  play  together ; 
but  not  else."  Just  at  this  moment,  I 
perceived  a  kind  of  agitation  and  a  circle 
formed  in  the  adjoining  apartment ;  and, 

on  esquiring  the  cause,  fonnd  Mrs.  L 

•ppaKStly  under  the  influence  of  bys- 
tatia.  Three  of  her  lovely  daughters,  in 
complete  Parisimi  costume,  were  near 
her ;  the  one  explaining  with  great  anx- 
iety, that  maioa,  nor  any  of  their  family 
had  tvtr  been  taken  so  before,  or  were 


at  all  subject  to  fits  !  the  other  two  sup- 
porting her  on  their  ivory  bosoms  in 
sileut  sympathy,  and  evident  consterna- 
tion ;  the  fuurth  daughter,  with  full  blue 
eye,  and  matchless  (brm,  the  very  yXov 
arwirtt  AOqvi}  of  Homer,  was  looking  on 
with  placid  composure,  and  telling  the 

Ouke  of  in  whose  am^  site  was 

linked,  that  she  was  sure  it  would  soon  be 
over ;  nor  did  she  take  that  interest  in 
tlie  affair  which  filial  piety,  or  even  po- 
licy ought  to  have  dictated.  Sophia,  for 
that  b  her  name,  was  dressed  differently 
from  lier  three  sisters.bciog  habited  entire- 
ly in  Brussels  lace,  a  robe  of  the  most  ex 
quisite  choice,  and  highest  price.    Old 

Lord  E finished    the  picture,   by 

being  placed  on  one  knee  at  Mrs.  L.'s  feet, 
holding  a  smelling  bottle  in  his  baud. 

The  first  words  that  the  iair  sufferer 
uttered,  were:  "  don't  call  Mr.  L— 
don't  let  him  know  that  1  was  taken  ill 
"  No,  pray  don't  tell  papa,"  responded 
the/ow  graces,  her  daughters,  "  else  he'll 
take  us  all  home,  before  we  have  bad 
half  dancing  enough."  "  I  hope  you  won't 
waltz,"  said  the  Duke  to  Sophia ;  "  and 
pray  don't  let  tliat  odious  northern  Ba 
ronet  be  your  vis-k-vis  in  the  Quadrille." 
"  I  won't  dance  at  all,  if  you  Uke ''  melli- 
fluoiisly  and  languishingly  sighed  out 
Sophia.  The  Duke  lodied  delighted, 
and,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  promenaded 
it  through  the  suite  of  rooms  until  supper 
time.  —  "  All  affectation,"  said  Lady 
Margaret  C  ■,  a  maiden  aunt  of 

our  encHanting  hostess's  and  aged  &0, 
casting  an  ill-natured  glance  at  Mrs, 
L  "No  fit  at  all,"  cned  the  Dowager 

Lady  B— — .  "  All  a  sham,"  said  ano- 
ther female :  *'  it's  only  because  she  lost 
forty  guineas  at  petite  paquett ;  and  could 
not  command  her  tears."  "  It  serves 
her  right,"  added  an  uncharitable  fourth ; 
and  thus  the  matter  ended. 

It  struck  me  as  not  probable  that  forty 
guineas  could  be  an  object  to  the  wife  of 
a  man  who  was  said  to  be  worth  sixty 
thousand  pounds.  I  resolved,  however, 
at  all  events  to  call  the  next  morning  to 
enquire  after  her  health,  and  did  so  accord- 
ingly. In  the  hall,  I  met  a  noisy  French- 
man vociferating :  "  Dam  I  she  most 
com  down,  or  I  shall  com  op:  vat  stof ! 
ten  time  I  cole  by  appointnnent ;  an  shi 
^Ivays  sick :  dam  uunsince ;  pot  offe 
pipiU  dis  vay." — I  brushed  by  the  hasty 
Gaul,  and  made  my  way  up  to  the  draw 
ing-room.  I  found  her  about  three  o'clock, 
ill-dressed,  disordered  in  her  appearance, 
pale,  abattue,  and  care-worn.  After  the 
uecessaiy  enquiries  respecting  her  health, 
and  an  Eugiishmau's  resource  in  conver- 
sation, namely  the  state  of  the  weather, 
I  asked  her  it  1  could  do  any  thing  for 


her  in  town,  as  I  presumed  that  she  meant 
to  keep  her  room ;  or,  fiually,  if  I  could 
be  of  any  use  to  her  in  any  way  t  She 
answered  me  iu  the  affirmative^'beggiog 
me  to  call  on  Mr.  Levi,  the  Jew,  and  to 
pass  my  word  that  he  would  be  paid  in 
three  months.  I  agreed  to  do  so  ;  and 
asked  if  ,1  could  do  any  thing  more  for 
her.  She  replied,  "no;  I'm  only  afraid  of 
two  other  people,  which  are,  a  French 
hotel-keeper"  (our  noisy  friend  in  the  pas- 
sage), "  and  my  French  dressHnaker:  now 
my  husband  must  pay  the  former ;  and 

W has  promised  tomanisuvre  the 

latter  for  me." 

All  this  surprised  me  in  the  extreme, 
but  I  resolved  to  save  her  as  for  as  I 
could :  "  and,  where,"  said  I,  "  are  your 
delightful  daughters  r  "  Georgina,"  said 
slie,  "  who  will  make  the  best  of  wives, 
is  attending  to  the  domestic  concerns  of 
the  house ;  my  dear  Mary,  who  is  a  pro- 
digy of  talent,  is  at  her  Harp ;  sprightly 
Fanny  u  writhig  out  the  figure  of  some 
new  Quadrilles — she  dances  like  a  di« 
vinity ;  and  mild  interesting  Sophia  u 
riding  out  with  the  Duke : — but  stop,? 
added  she,  "  till  I  fetch  you  Levi's  letter." 
At  this  moment  a  servant  brought  her 
a  note  which  she  opened  with  much 
emotion,  and  read  with  equal  aridity ; 
licr  countenance  uow  brightened  up; 
and,  as  she  ran  out  of  the  room  for  the 
Israelite's  letter,  the  note  fell  open  at  ny 
feet,  and — in  spite  of  myself,  I  could  not 
lielp  seeing  its  contents.  It  was  from 
old  Lord  £— — ,  as  follows :  ".My  dear 
madam :  1  was  aufflicted  beyond  measure 
at  your  indisposition  and  ill  luck  of  last 
night.  The  former,  I  trust,  has  subsided  ; 
and  the  latter  is  not  worth  a  thought,  as 
you  may  command  my  purse  to  any  ex- 
tent.— Yours  with  sincerest  regard.-^E." 
The  postscript  contained  an  aasignatioa. 
This  astounded  me.  Wonders,  I  thought, 
would  never  cease:  but,  at  this  moment, 

Mrs.  L entered  the  room,  and  gave 

me  her  commands  for  the  Jew. 

I  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L— —  at  dinner, 
when  another  circumstance  made  me 
marvel  at  the  transactions  of  the  fomily. 
The  fond  couple  came  so  late,  that  the 
patty  despaired  of  them  ;  and  we  had  set 
down  to  the  first  course.  Mr.  L  ■  ■ 
apologized  for  being  so  late,  informing 
us,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  ordered 
his  carriage  at  half  past  six ;  but  that  hb 
coachman,  under  pretence  of  getting  one 
of  the  horses  shod,  never  made  his  ap> 
pearance  until  twenty  minutes  past  seven. 
"  But,"  concluded  he.  *'  I  shall  discharge 
him  to-morrow."  At  this  very  instant, 
the  Butler  came  into  the  room  with  a 
three  shilliD|  piece  on  a  silver  waiter,  and, 
presenting  it  to  Mr,  L—^,  informed 
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him,  Ibat  the  hackney  coachman  who 
brought  him,  would  nut  take  it,  it  being 
a  counterfeit.  The  deepest  tinge  of  the 
damask  rose  covered  the  countenance  of 
Mr.  L ;  and  the  eflFect  of  this  detec- 
tion in  a  falsehood,  attacked  Mrs.  L 's 

nervous  system  so,  that  she  trembled  like 
a  leaf.  Six  pair  of  eye-brows  rose  up  in 
astonishment  at  once  round  the  tabic ; 
the  lady  of  the  house  smiled ;  her  daugh- 
ter tittered ;  and  the  four  graces  bit 
tbeic  lips  till  they  exhibited  marks  of 

violence.       W good   naturedly 

offered  all  the  relief  he  could,  by  saying 
to  Mrs.  L :  "  there  has  been  a  dry- 
nets  betwixt  you  and  me,  ever  since  you 
came  into  the  house ;  but  our  Noble  host 
has  the  best  White  Hermitage  in  the 
world,  which  affords  the  means  of  i«- 
moving  it."    The  call  was  obeyed  ;  and 

Mrs.  L stomached  her  exposure  as 

well  as  she  could.  After  this,  I  proposed 
a  glass  of  sillery ;  and  betwixt  this,  some 
malaga  at  desert,  and  a  taste  of  noyeau, 
I  thought  I  perceived  an  alteration  in  the 
good  lady's  appearance,  which  puzzled 
me  not  a  little. 

I  had  always  considered  Mrs.  L 
as  a  pattern  to  wives  and  mothers,  and  as 
the  economical  partner  of  an  opulent  hus- 
band ;  so  that  all  these  unexpected  dis- 
coveries had  double  influence  on  my 
mind,  and  my  only  means  of  unravelling 
this  mysterious  business,  was  a  visit  to 
consult  my  oracle,   W  ,  the  next 

day.  "  What  a  flat  you  must  be  (said  he 
to  me)  to  have  been  fur  half  a  day  im- 
posed upon  by  the  appearances  of  the 
L—  family.  The  man  never  had 
above  five  hundred  per  annum  in  his  life : 
the  B estate  was  a  thou- 
sand ;  but  it  was  mortgaged  for  ten  thou- 
sand by  his  fiither,  forty  years  ago :  his 
money  in  the  stocks,  which  was  called 
forty  thousand  pounds,  never  was  more 
than  five  thousand  ;  which  was  laid  out 
on  the  town  house,  on  which  an  annuity 
of  two  hundred  per  annum  has  been  doue: 
therefore,  judge  how  the  family  could  car- 
ry on  the  war,  witii  two  carriages,  riding 
horses,  four  expensive  daughters,  and  a 
son  at  Eton,  without  a  devilish  deal  of 
manoeuvring ! " 

"  The  resources  of  the  family  are;  first, 

that  Mr.  L belongs  to  a  great  many 

clubs,  and  as  he  is  an  excellent  whist 
player,  has  always  a  balance  in  his  fit- 
vor  in  play  accounts,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  pkiying  on  the  square;  secondly, 

Mrs.  L and  himself  Aeqiient  all  the 

best  routs,  and  contrive  to  play  as 
partners;  in  which  case,  they  practise 
as  many  private  signals  as  would  perplex 
the  most  expert  signal  oflicer  in  the  fleet, 
and  by  these  means,  certaia  and  exten- 


sive gains  are  produced  in  the  winter, 
which  enable  them  to  stand  the  summer 
campaign  at  a  watering  place ;  thirdly, 

Mrs.  L takes  all   the  card  money 

herself,  which  pays  for  wax  lights  and  a 
hired  groom  of  the  chambers,  at  her  own 
routs ;  and  as  one  of  her  footmen  is  au 
ignoramus  of  a  foreigner,  and  the  other  a 
stripling  of  sixteen,  drilled  by  her  oum 
hand,  they  do  not  interfere  in  this  parti- 
cular ;  fourthly,  the  three  graces  and  the 
muse,  as  the  Dnke  calls  them,  or  the 
four  graces,  as  they  are  nick-named  at 
Brighton,  are  marshalled  at  card   par- 
ties as  follows : — three,  with  the  brother, 
(if  in  time  of  vacation)  who  gives  his 
liacknied  sigh,  and  says :  "  If  I  win  I'll 
give  my  winnings  to  sisters,"  are  placed 
at  a  crown  commerce  table,  and  this  ju- 
dicious hint  produces  three  beaux,  who, 
by  putting  their  best  cards  into  the  fair 
sisters'  hands,    and   o/ten   cheating    for 
them,  make  one  of  the  three  win  the 
pool ;  whilst  Sophia  plays  by  the  Duke's 
side  at  a  round  game  for  gold,    and 
pockets  either  his   or  her  good  luck, 
which,  in  case  of  loss,  is  made  up  by  bis 
Grace;  fifthly,  the  girls  are  given*  out 
for  large  fortunes,  and  by  that  means, 
added   to  the  charms  of  their  persons, 
draw  a  swarm  of  young  men  about  them, 
from  all  of  whom  they  receive  presents, 
and  turn  them  to  account  by  divers  feints 
and    demonstrations  —  sometimes    they 
fancy  bonnets  and  dresses,  but    "  Papa 
is  so  stingy  that  tfae^  can't  afford  them  " 
then  ''  Papa  is   so  ill  natored,  that  be 
won't  let  them  go  to  the  Opera,  but  if  a 
box  were  hired,  he  could  not  refuse" — 
next  "Mama  is  so  particular  that  she 
won't  let  them  go  to  a  masquerade,  and 
says  that  it  is  a  very  improper  place  for 
young  people,  but  they  are  sure  that  if 
tickets  were  sent  as  a  present,   and  Mr. 
such-a-one  would  persuade  her,  be  could 
do  any  thing  with  Mama,  as  she  has 
such  a  high    opinion    of    him;" — then 
again,  "  they  have  forgot  their  purse,  at 
a  jeweller's,  or  they  wunid  take  an  ice  at 
a  confectioner's,  if  they  thought  it  would 
uot  hurt  them,"  and  they  consequently 
receive  advice  of  some  admiring  swain  to 
take  the  ice  by  all  means,  and  the  youth 
pays  not  only  for  it,   but  puts  a  basket 
of  expensive    fruit    into    the  carriage; 

sixthly,    Mrs.   L has    borrowed 

money  of  twenty  admirers  of  her  daugh- 
ters, and  one  of  her  own,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  she  has  been  a  little  foolish 
and  extravagant  thb  year,  and  dares  not 
inform  her  husband  how  much  she  owes, 
but  hopes  to  take  him  iu  a  good  humour 
some  day,  when  she  will  return  the  sum 
borrowed — this  motion  however  has  been 
adjourned,  mif  die ;  lastly,  io  spite  of 


all  this,  all  parties,  are  deeply  in  debt, 
and  their  carriage  was  seized  this  morn- 
ing, but,  as  the  Duke  has  promised  to  get 
Mr.  L  — .-  into  parliament,  that  difficulty 
will  be  fought  off  until  the  next  session. 

"  Moreover,  Georgina  the  prudent,  is 
designed  for  an  ugly  old  Indian  General, 
and  has  quite  seen  service  enough,  to  im- 
molate  herself  at  the  altar  of  Mammon, 
and  to  worship  the  golden  calf;  whilst 
Fanny,  twice  disappointed  by  swmos, 
who  have  declared  off  on  Papa's  refusing 
to  make  any  settlement  during  his  life, 
has  had  a  strong  nibble  firom  a  beardless 
young  West  India  Planter,  whom  Mama 
has  sent  for  to  forbid  him  the  house,  for 
fear  of  further  gaining   her  daughter's 

affections,    Mr.  L thinking  her  too 

young  to  marry :  Sophia  is  losing  lierself 
with  the  Duke,  from  wlioni  the  Brussels 
lace  gown  and  a  suit  of  pearls  came,  and 
is  giving  much  uneasiness  to  his  little 
Duchess ;  and  Mama,  fat,  fair  and  forty, 

has  so  captivated  old  Lord  £ ,  that 

she  may  lose  as  much  in  future  at  games 
of  hazard  as  she  pleases,  without  any  ap- 
prehension whatever."    Thus  ended  the 

family    history,    and     I     made  W 

promise  me  before  we  parted  to  give  me 
an  account  of  the  Philandering  Duke,  of 
the  Doctor,  alias  the  Lawyer,  and  of  » 
maiden  Aunt,  at  oor  next  meeting. 


FRENCH  MANNERS. 

(itfdfiirt  FranfottM.) 

By  M.  Jouy. 

LE  SOUTAIKB  OES  iJkNOES. 

While  the  loquacity  of  my  voiturin  was 
excited,  on  the  subject  of  this  rude  country, 
in  which  he  was  born,  and  of  which  he 
speaks  with  atucbroent,  he  frequently 
quoted,  as  authority  for  the  wonderful  tbinn  - 
wliich  he  related  to  me,  a  notable  of  the 
country,  who  has  been  named  the  Solitary  of 
the  Landet:  this  name  was  alone  sufficient  to 
excite  my  curiosity ;  it  was  increased  when  I 
learned  that  this  solitary,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  great  world,  was  Mr.  N  *  *  *,  not  less 
known  for  his  probity,  his  talents,  and  his 
understanding,  than  for  ihe  great  functions, 
which  he  has  so  worthily  fill«l.  Undeceived 
at  once,  respecting  the  illusions  of  ambition 
and  of  happiness,  oy  the  death  of  a  son  who' 
fell  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  came 
to  seek  in  the  retirement  of  the  Laodes,  an 
asylum  from  the  iq)u&tice  of  men,  and  from 
reverses  of  fortune. 

I  was  not  disposed  to  lose  this  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  at  the  same  time  an  extraor- 
dinary maD,and  a  remarkable  country.  With- 
out regard  to  the  observations,  that  were 
made  on  the  nature  of  the  road,  or  rather  the 
want  of  road,  in  the  twelve  leagues  of  desert 
which  we  had  tu  traverse,  dependinc  oq  the 
local  knowledge  of  my  guide  aided  by  my 
patience  and  my  curiosity,  I  proceeded  to 
penetrate  into  the  wildest  part  of  the  Laodes,. 
furnished  with  provisions  as  if  for  a  long 
voyage.  -.^i^ 
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■  I  might  prolong  my  narrative  by  various 
episodes,  enliven  it  by  the  numerous  inci- 
dents, of  a  journey,  where  my  honest  Lannus- 
qiMt,  every  moment  on-the  point  of  over- 
turning, every  minute  stopped  by  sands, 
bogs  and  ravines,  attennpted  to  prove  to  me 
that  the  road  was  as  level  as  a  bowling- 
gceeii,and  that  he  talked  his  horses,  for  no 
other  reason  in  the  world,  than  to  give  me 
time  to  examine  at  leisure,  what  he  called 
tht jGarden  of  France  !  but  I  do  not  narrate, 
I  examine;  and  I  owe  my  readers  an  account 
of  my  observations,  and  not  of  my  adven- 
tures. 

The  first  objects  on  which  my  attention 
dwelt  with  astonishment,  were  the  downs, 
the  moving  mountains,  which  the  author  of 
the  essays  calls  de  ^randes  montjoiei,  d'arinet 
mouvanta,  and  which  would  in  the  end  have 
invaded  the  whole  country  had  not  means 
been  found  to  stop  them  by  what  tbe^  call 
Semi*.  This  admirable  discovery  consists  in 
sowing  upon  the  downs,  in  stages  (Stages, 
perhaps  a  kind  of  terrace  or  mound  of  earth) 
which  are  formed  and  kept  up  with  the 
assistance  of  interwoven  osiers  and  brusb- 
wood,  the  seeds  of  pines,  broom  and  other 
trees  which  grow  rapidly,  and  the  roots  of 
which  penetrate  into  tbe  sand,  agglomerate 
its  parts  and  fix  tbe  little  hill.  A&eady  the 
ehurch  and  village  of  Mimiian  were  on  the 
point  of  being  buried  under  the  sands;  and 
tbe  ponds  of  Aureilhan,  of  FareatU,  of  Bica- 
rosse,  of  Sanguinet  and  of  Casaux,  driven 
back  by  the  downs,  were  flowing  back  upon 
the  higlier  grounds;  the  new  Stmi$  have  be- 

fun  to  check  this  evil.  There  is  no  doubt 
ut  the  government  will  continue  these  use- 
ful and  important  labours,  the  success  of 
which  will  give  the  state  fine  forests  \  and 
preserve  a  valuable  country. 

Tiiis  epithet  applied  to  the  Landes  will 
surprise  only  those,  who  judge  of  things  by 
the  vague  idea  which  they  form  of  them 
after  their  name:  in  feet  the  Lande  furnishes 
but  a  very  smalt  quantity  of  rye  and  millet, 
scarcely  sufi&cient  for  its  scanty  population ; 
but  it  is  rich  in  tar, in  resins,  materials,  which 
a  better  mode  of  preparation,  render  daily 
more  fit  for  the  service  of  our  marine:  it  fur- 
nishes honey,  wax,  and  cork.  The  excellent 
game  and  water-fowl  in  which  this  country 
abounds,  the  fish  of  its  ponds,  its  sheep,  its 
wild  pigeons  {palomht^  so  justly  famous, 
have  placed  the  Lande  almost  on  a  level  with 
La  Chalosse,  in  the  esteem  of  the  Epicureans. 

But  I  perceive  on  an  elevated  spot  in  the 
midstof  a  group  of  oaks  planted  with  some 
srtnmetry,  a  cottage  of  large  size  and  more 
elegant  form  than  the  others:  it  is  that  of  the 
aolitary  of  tbe  Landes. 

Scarcely  bad  we  reaehed  the  elevation 
fi'om  which  we  perceived  this  palace  covered 
with  thatch,  when  we  saw,  coming  towards 
us  from  the  end  of  the  plain,  five  or  six  Coa- 
uott,  shepherds  mounted  on  their  high  stilts, 
whose  stranee  appearance  could  not  fail  to 
alarm  the  boldest  wtia  should  not  be  prepared 
to  see  them.  I  conid  not  but  admire  the 
prodgious  agility,  with  whieh  they   walk, 
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perched  on  two  sticks  that  raise  them  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  ground.  With  the  help  of 
a  long  pole,  with  which  they  are  provided,  I 
saw  them  clear  enclosures,  and  ditches,  some 
of  which  were  not  less  than  twenty  feet 
wide.  As  soon  as  we  got  sight  of  them, 
Jtan  my  driver,  made  them  a  sisnal  with  his 
whip,  to  which  they  replied  Dy  a  cry  of 
Crmemen,  soitly !  softly  ! 

The  nearer  we  approached  the  hermitage, 
the  more  difficult  did  the  road  become,  and 
but  for  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  shep- 
herds who  accompanied  us,  it  is  probable, 
that  at  least  the  carriage  would  have  been 
unable  to  proceed. 

The  solitary  was  absent  when  we  arrived. 
A  young  country  lad,  after  having  conducted 
us  into  the  house,  leaped  upon  the  mantle- 
piece  of  a  very  high  chimney  to  fasten  his 
seven  league  booli,  and  went  out  to  inform 
his  master  of  our  arrival. 

The  first  sight  of  the  house,  gave  me  an 
idea  of  the  owner,  which  his  appearance 
soon  justified;  every  thing  in  it  announced 
order,  taste,  and  elegance  of  manners,  in  tbe 
midst  of  extreme  simplicity.  The  bedcham- 
ber in  the  form  of  a  tent,  was  papered  with 
maps,  and  furnished  with  a  painted  iron 
bedstead,  the  four  feet  of  wbicn  stood  in  so 
many  vessels  filled  with  water  (probably  to 
keep  off  the  insects);  with  some  earden 
chairs;  and  with  a  library,  insulated  from 
the  wall  and  from  tbe  floor  by  means  of  the 
same  precautions  which  bad  been  taken  for 
the  bed.  I  did  not  fail  to  examine  one  by 
one,  tbe  books  of  which  this  library  was 
composed;  every  thing  was  there;  Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,  Montaigne,  Bacon,  Moliere, 
and  the  Fables  of  I^fontaine,  translated 
(that  is  the  fables)  into  Gascon  Patois,  at  the 
expense,  and  by  tbe  care  of  the  late  M 
Francois  Batbedat  de  Vicq. 

Through  a  large  window  looking  towards 
the  country,  I  saw  at  a  distance  M.  N*** 
coming  in  a  little  old  fashioned  car^  drawn 
by  two  oxen;  I  went  to  meet  hiiu;  he 
alighted,  and  welcomed  me  with  a  benevo- 
lent smile,  which  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
hospitality  of  which  I  had  hitherto  found 
no  example  except  in  Homer. 

The  Solitary  of  the  Landes,  with  whom  I 
have  passed  two  of  the  best  days  of  my  life, 
is  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  of  a  tall 
stature ;  his  face  has  a  peculiar  expression 
of  elevation,  irony,  and  goodness,  which  one 
should  think  must  exclude  each  other.  His 
manners  offer  equally  exttaordinary  contrast 
of  reserve  and  frankness,  of  politeness  and 
abruptness,  which  shew  every  moment,  in 
the  man  as  he  now  is,  the  man  such  as  he 
has  been ;  bis  expression  is  picturesque,  and 
his  habitual  deportment  that  of  a  superior 
man  who  lowers  himself  to  nothing  and 
raises  all  to  himself. 

I  introduced  myself  as  a  hermit  who  came 
to  visit  another,  and  to  relieve  himself  for 
some  hours  in  the  company  of  a  practical 
philosopher,  from  the  turbulent  spectacle  of 
the  great  society  of  fools. 

In  my  next  I  shall  finish  the  sketch  of 
one  of  the  most  estimable  characters  that  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  and 
of  the  people  and  rude  country  where  this 
virtuous  man  has  chosen  his  retreat 


PORTRAITS  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

PORTSAIT  III. 
LORD  ARMATUS. 

The  illostrious  fiimily,  descended  from 
royal  blood,  to  whioh  this  Peer  belongs, 
is  extremely  andent,    if  not    opulent. 

The  Itte   Earl  of  B left  a  noble 

and  able  triamviiate  to  represent  the 
dignified  stock  of  their  ancestors,  which 
they  do  in  an  eminent  manner,  adding 
talent  to  birth,  worth  to  high  rank,  ana 
good  conduct  to  unsullied  nobility. 

The  elder  brother,  the  Earl,  has  ever 
been  a  moral  man  and  a  good  scholar, 
and  has  proved  that  "  vhitu  sola  nM- 
litai,"  by  undergoing  great  privations  in 
the  mornmg  of  life,  in  order  to  disencum-> 
ber  his  property,  and  to  pay  an  honored 
parent's  debts ;  thus  doublv  sanctifying 
filial  piety  and  selting  a  high  exampfe  to 
our  worthless  men  of  rank  and  fashion. 
These  habits  of  economy  became  strong 
and  deep-rooted  in  his  Lordship,  and  have 
naturally  and  properly  assumed  the  form 
of  immutable  stability.  This  taste  for 
nving  is  common  to  his  Lordship's  two 
brothers.  Lord  Armatus,  and  the  incom* 
poiably  witty,  amiable  and  celebrated 
commoner,  who  ennobjes  the  profession 
of  jurisprudence,  and  adds  lustre  to  tbe 
bouse  whose  family  name  he  bears ;  in 
so  much  that,  tbe  Earl  himself  sported 
an  excellent  joke  on  tbe  subject :  a  friend- 
ly dispute  being  entered  into,  respecting 
the  breadth  of  shoulder  and  depth  of 
chest  of  the  brothers,  the  Earl  observed, 
that  he  believed  their  was  not  on  open 
chat  in  the  whole  Aimily. 

Lord  Armatus  at  an  early  period  of  life 
embarked  unsuccessfully  in  the  much  ho- 
nored and  very  honorable  profession  of 
arms ;  but  the  season  was  unpropitious ; 
the  sun  of  patronage  and  the  influence  of 
gold  could  alone,  at  that  period,  mature 
the  soldier  into  promotion,  or  bring  him 
forth  in  the  light  which  his  merit  required. 
Industrious,  becomingly  proud,  and  in> 
dependent.  Lord  Armatus  chose  not  to 
be  the  drone  of  a  quality  hive,  nor  to  lean 
upon  relations  for  support;  well  aware 
of  what  titled  poverty,  cold  looks  and 
cold  reception  might  produce,  and  of  the 
truth  of  the  Italian  proverb 
"  Boon  e  ramico,  e  boon  U  parentr, 
"  Ma  trista  la  can  dove  uon  se  trova  niente.'' 

He  accordingly  entered  into  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  to  which  he  was  a  valmble 
acquisition,  an  immense  accession  of 
talent,  a  Cicero  of  elocution,  and  a  valiant 
defender  of  the  liberties  of  his  fellow 
men.  In  him,  the  constitution  found  a 
strong  support:  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
a  zealous  advocate;  tyranny  aud  ii\ius- 
tice,  a  formidable  foe.  In  his  legal  career. 
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nius  at  the  British  bar,  bU  worthy  brother 
in  blood  and  profession,  irradiated  by 
his  towering  abilities  another  clime,  and, 
by  the  sctDtiUations  of  the  most  spark- 
liap  wit,  cheered  the  weary  barrister  in  the 
ikt^es  of  hb  daty,  edified  and  amnsed 
the  admiring  bench  and  crowded  court 
by  the  reKef  which  bis  rare  and  diversi- 
md  endowments  afforded,  and  immor- 
taliacd  his  name  as  an  advocate  and  as  a 
man.  These  beethren,  then,  did  not,  like 
Castor  and  PoUux,  glittrr  by  turns  in  the 
sane  htmiaphere,  and  alternately  sv^oum 
in  the  shade ;  hut  they  at  once  itlumined 
different  spheres,  in  which  each  was  a 
fiery  meteor  of  unequaUed  transcendancy, 
ano  they  both  at  once  lived  in  the  hearts 
of  their  gratefid  coaatrymen. 

As  a  poet  and  as  an  author.  Lord  Ar* 
natns  has  done  less  than,  firom  the  high 
acak  of  his  abilities,  might  have  been 
expected.  An  early  poetical  effusion,  ra- 
ther too  warm  and  too  loose,  and  a  recent 
EHfaactioB,  are  not  worthy  to  rank  with 
flowery,  ^convincing  strokes  of  ora- 
tory, oor  with  the  graver  productions  (^ 
his  genius.  His  enemies  have  accused 
him  of  a  praneness  to  the  tender  passion, 
which  when  properly  directed,  most  of 
all  mellows  and  softens  the  heart  of  feel- 
ing and  humanity,  and  which,  it  is  as- 
sumed by  them,  has  left  many  living  ex- 
amples of  mispbced  tenderness,  weak* 
■ess  and  eiror.  They  have  also  insin- 
uated that  a  green  ribband  has  sealed  up 
the  bold  and  impartial  lip  of  eloquence ; 
and  that  a  poUr  star  has  eclipsed  the  ir- 
radiations of  his  fonner  days.  To  the 
first  and  second  charges,  we  must  oppose 
a  ttrit  of  human  error,  and  the  difficulty 
of  combining  such  exalted,  yet  varied 
talent  in  one  mind.  To  the  last,  we  may 
say,  that  a  man  mast  have  little  self-love 
and  little  ambition,  who  can  look  indif- 
fcrently  on  distinction,  offered  by  the  ap- 
l^viog  hand  of  his  Sovereign,  and  ele- 
vating him  to  a  station  in  society  to  which 
his  birth  and  services  so  justly  entitle 
him;  bntwefear  that  the  ancient  and 
tried  friends  of  Lord  Arnmtns  will  not 
deem  this  a  sufficient  apology  I  To  con- 
elude,  if  the  enquiring  eye  of  the  astro- 
nomer, on  contemplating  the  daczling  orb 
of  day,  can  perceive  spots  upon  hb 
golden  dbk,  what  will  not  the  all-March- 
ing eye  of  jealous  scratiny  discover  on 
the  most  splendid  refulgence  of  mortal 
brightness?  This  we  will  say:  "the  star 
and  the  ribband  were  feiriy  won ;"  an4 
we  hope  that  the  wearer  will  ever  remem- 
ber its  appropriate  motto:  "  Nemo 
me  impune  lacessit." 


BOMAN  LETTERS. 
Note.  We  skould  Aow  intraihietd  (Ac 
fiilloming  mnder  the  htmd  ef  "  Pol^e  Litera- 
ture," had  me  not  had  tome  suipicion  that, 
artfully  eomtmcted  a$  they  are,  they  have 
more  reference  to  modem  than  to  ancient  man- 
ners, llnu  much  at  least  (emu  evident  to  hi, 
that  for  tite  antient  names  of  Mestalina,  Lepi- 
du$,  4-c.  attached  to  these  utters,  modern  ones 
might  welt  be  suhstituted.  Ed. 

VALERIA    MESSALIMA   tO     iEMIUVS     LEPIDOS. 

Your  raonitions  and  leproaehes,  Lepidds, 
come  with  an  ill  grace  from  one  who  contri- 
buted as  much  as  lay  in  his  power  to  the 
formation  of  that  character,  upon  which 
be  now  animadverts  with  cruel  severity, 
under  the  mask  of  kindness.  Have  you  for- 
gotten the  scenes  that  passed  in  your  navi- 
thalamiis*  in  the  Tiber,  and  the  midnight 
revelries  of  my  Campanian  villa?  Then,  so 
far  from  moralizing  on  the  respect  due  to 
society,  you  enjoyed  the  simplicity  of  nature 
without  restraint,  laiishingat  the  prescrip- 
tions of  flaroens,  the  dreams  of  augurs,  and 
the  lectures  of  philosophers.  But  supeisti- 
tion  has  made  you  a  slave,  while  you  affect 
more  than  a  common  regiwd  for  liberty,  and 
boast  of  your  concern  for  the  restoration 
of  equal  rights  to  all  mankind.  Ue- 
heve  me  the  world  will  never  give  you 
credit  for  the  philanthropy  whirn  you  m 
aealousW  profess,  nor  would  it  respect  me 
even  if  instead  of  sailing,  like  Cleopatra, 
among  the  Cydades,  I  shouM  devote  myself 
to  the  service  of  Diana,  and  found  a  new 
order  sacred  to  virtue.  Such  a  change  would 
now  be  as  useless  as  it  must  prove  irksome 
arid  insupportable,  for  while  it  subjected  the 
mind  to  the  most  painRil  sensations,  it 
would  expose  the  motives  to  public  observa- 
tion, and  incur  censure,  as  being  nothing 
more  tlian  hypocrisy.  Mv  lot,  therefore,  is 
cast;  and  having  ceased  to  worship  that 
which  Brutus  too  late  discovered  to  be  an 
empty  name,  I  shall  persevere  in  the  pursuit 
of  every  object  that  can  gratify  the  senses, 
without  deferring  to  the  authority  of  censors 
or  imposing  a  restraint  upon  the  appetite,  in 
conformity  to  the  arbitrary  regulatiuns  of 
society.  You  tell  me  very  gravely  that  my 
conduct  is  not  only  unworifiy  of  the  rank 
which  it  is  my  chauce  to  hold,  but  that  it  is 
considered  as  marked  with  peculiar  dis- 
respect to  the  Roman  people,  towards  whom 
I  am  under  the  greatest  obligations.  The 
artifirial  distinctions  of  which  you  speak, 
have  very  little  weicht  in  my  estimation, 
and  the  less  when  I  see  that  principle  no 
more  governs  the  actions,  or  cements  tlie 
connexions  of  patrician  families,  than  of 
those  in  the  lowest  sphere  of  life.  Do  you 
not  see  that  the  race  to  whom  I  am  allied  by 
blood  and  marriage,  is  split  into  divisions, 
and  that  even  those  members  of  it  who 
make  the  loudest  pretensions  to  patriotbm 
and  religion,  are  ready  to  assist  ilie  dis- 
affected in  destrmring  the  government,  and 
overturning  the  foundations  of  their  ancrs- 
tOTsi    Of  the  Romans,  themselves,  I  wMild 


'  Being  *t  1  tou  for  in  adequate  vnrd  In  the  Eiigliih 
taneoace  «a  eapfaa  tin  original,  iritid)  aigniSea  a  Teael 
Sttad  op  with  b«d>  aol  all  odMT  huoiteaa  ■ceoBBoda- 
tiont.  I  thought  H  beat'te  IM  tha  lam  ttaod  wtehoat  any 
nniQD  b;  wUch  It  vimU  bna  kna  wcakMtd. 


think  favoomblv  as  a  high-minded  and 
generous  people,  but  their  favours  to  me  wer« 
the  result  of  faction,  and  not  of  regard.  The 
little  popularity  which  I  once  enjoyed  amoi^ 
them,  was  never  valued  by  me,  liecause 
conscience  whispered  that  it  was  nettlier 
sincere  nor  deserved.  The  nation  is  governed 
by  caprke,  and  the  person  whom  they  ididke 
to-day,  and  follow  with  triumptiant  shouts  to 
the  capitol,  they  will  be  as  ready  in  asudden 
turn,  and  without  any  injury,  to  throw  down 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock  to-morrow.  There 
was  a  time  indeed  when  prudence  dictated 
the  necessity  of  courting  the  applauses  of  the 
populace,  and  of  flattering  the  merceimry 
vwws  of  their  leaders ;  but  it  was  imposaible 
to  respect  either  the  one  or  the  other  when 
the  total  want  of  principle  was  discovered  in 
the  conduct  of  both.  The  people  acted 
under  the  impulse  of  their  passions,  and  tho 
senators  who  sought  my  confidence  endea»> 
vonred  to  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage  in 
the  acquisition  of  power.  Of  thia  yoa  aro 
fiilly  aware,  Lepidi's,  because  it  is  within 
your  own  remembrance,  that  while  the 
eternal  city  and  the  remotest  provinces  re- 
sounded with  complaints  against  the  emper- 
or for  his  conduct,  none  of  the  patricians 
suffered  their  wives  or  daughters  to  visit  me^ 
and  my  presence  in  the  vestibulum  oi  one 
of  them,  would  have  been  even  conridered 
as  a  pfofanaiiou  of  the  tutelary  deitira. 
Judge,  therefore,  whether  any  g^titude  is 
due  to  those  who  made  me  an  instrument 
for  their  own  nefarious  purposes ;  or  who- 
tbcr  I  merit  reproach  for  despising  the 
multitude  who  condemn  without  examina- 
tion, and  admire  without  reason  f  Farewell, 
my  Lepiovs,  and  juin  your  Mbssalima  in 
setting  defiance  to  the  vKissitudes  of  fortune 
by  saving,  in  spite  of  the  sage  maxims  of 
grey-bearded  moralists,  "Dum  vivimus, 
vivamus." 


POLITICS. 

Smce  we  began  to  give  a  politkal  article 
in  tho  Literary  Gazette,  we  have  consi- 
dered some  topics  of  no  trivial  impor- 
tance. The  nature  of  Political  Party,  the 
South  American  Revolution,  the  Reward 
of  Natiomd  Services,  the  RelatioBS  of 
England  and  Sweden,  and  some  other 
interesting  quesrions,  have  been  discnss-. 
ed ;  and  we  have  throughout  sought  aid 
only  from  tlie  spirit  of  independence  and 
truth.  We  have  consulted  these  alone, 
because  we  believe,  that  when  joumaluts 
err  in  their  Investigations,  and  advocate 
felse  principles,  it  is  less  from  shiister 
views  and  interested  motives  than  from 
a  nedect  of  that  watchful  anxiety  in 
search  of  truth,  which  can  alone  guard 
them  against  the  agreeable  associations, 
and  the  enervating  fetters  of  party.  The 
length  and  character  ef  our  articles  have, 
however,  been  anonymously  objected  to; 
and,  as  we  deem  it  the  first  duty  of  jour- 
nalbts  to  consult  the  taste  of  ourreaden* 
we  T^oice  to  conply  with  their  wuhcf, 
m  the  bievity  alfcwt,  of  the  Mipittii^^ 
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sketch  of  weekly  politiciil  topics.     Wei 
sincerely  wisli  we  may,  in  every  other 
respect,    be    able  to  gratify   our  sub- 
scribers. 

The  foreign  politics  of  the  last  week 
are  not  of  pecvliar  interest.  The  rumour 
however  in  which  as  Englbhmen  our 
curiosify  is  most  interested,  is  that  of  the 
cession  of  Parga  by  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
accompanied  as  it  has  been  by  reports  of 
warlike  preparations  on  the  part  of  Tur- 
key, ana  an  unusual  bustle  in  the  cabinets 
of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersbnrgh,  while  we 
are  said  to  be  busily  fortifying  tlie  above 
mentioned  point  of  the  Albanian  coast. 
This  last,  however,  is  evidently  a  measure 
of  precaution  which  may  best  be  adopted 
in  peace ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  the 
states  of  Europe  are  too  completely  ex- 
hausted willingly  to  engage  in  new  con- 
tests. 

Prussia  is  said  to  advance  rapidly  in 
her  new  political  organization.  The 
strictest  economy  is  said  to  be  exercbed 
by  her  government ;  her  finances  are  said 
to  be  signally  improved,  and  her  army  to 
be  maintaineid  in  the  most  efficient  state. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  Austria  retains 
possession  of  Alexandria,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrances  of  the  Sardinian 
government ;  and  that  no  less  than  6,000 
Austrian  troops  are  about  to  be  added  to 
the  garrison  of  that  fortress. 

In  Spain,  the  publication  of  an  official 
document  at  once  proclaims  the  detection 
of  a  plot  among  the  Spanish  military  to 
gain  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Bar- 
celona, the  failure  of  that  attempt,  and 
the  arrest  of  General  Lacy  and  several 
officers,  his  accomplices  in  the  scheme. — 
It  appears  also,  that  tlie  poverty  of  the 
Spanish  government  has  compelled  it  to 
adopt  the  enlightened  principle  that "  not 
only  the  nobility  of  every  rank  but  the 
whole  body  of  Ecclesiastics  are  hence- 
forth to  be  subject  to  all  the  imposts  and 
taxes." 


SUMMARY  OF  PARL1AMENT.\RY 
PROCEEDINGS. 

Jn  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday,  Mr. 
Cucraft's  motion  on  the  subject  of  tiiie  Salt 
i«««  gave  rise  to  seme  debate.  The  Cban- 
•ellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  tlie  previous 
question ;  and  after  several  members  had  deli- 
vered their  sentiments,  the  motion  was  lost  by 
a  majority  of  nine;  the  numbers  being— for  the 
motion  70 ;  for  the  previous  question  79.— On 
Tuesday.  Sir  H.  Parnell  presented  the  Petition 
«f  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  of  which  the  dis- 
tiagnidiing  character  was  the  oilier  of  a  sort  of 
intermediate  gnarantee  agmnst  tlie  luwslble  in- 
fluence of  the  Pope,  in  confirming  the  election 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops.  This 
guanatee  is  "  domestic  nomination,''  which 
will  place  the  choice  of  the  Catholic  Prelates 
exclnsiveijr  iM'  the  hands  of  the  natire  clergy  of 
btltmL^On  tbf  laaie  aveaiag,  tlie  Chancellor 


of  the  Exchequer  brought  forward  his  plan  for 
the  issaa  of  Kxchequer  Bills  for  the  relief  of 
the  tuflfering  roanulaetnrers  and  others.  He 
moved  two  resolutions,  of  which  the  first  au- 
thorised aa  issue  of  EuliequeT  Bills  to  the 
amount  of  One  Million  and  a  Half,  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  Commissioners,  on  due  security,  to- 
wards the  completion  of  public  works ;  to  en- 
courage the  fisheries;  and  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  the  poor  in  different  parishes. 
The  money  intended  for  parishes,  is  to  be  ad- 
vanced on  the  Poor's  Kate ;  and  in  no  case  are 
the  Commissioners  to  advance  more  than  half  the 
sum  raised  by  the  Poor's  Rate  in  the  preceding 
year;  while  the  money  i«  only  to  be  let  to  pa- 
rishes in  which  those  rates  dnring  the  last  year 
have  doubled  what  they  were  an  the  average  of 
the  three  years  antecedent  to  it.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  Commission  have  the  power  of 
advancing  to  a  parish  so  circumstanced  a  sum 
equal  to  the  ordinary  annnal  prodnce  of  its 
Poor's  Rales.  The  second  Resolution  went  to 
authorize  the  l<ord  Ljentrnant  of  Ireland,  or 
Ooveraor  for  the  time  being,  to  issue  out  of  the 
Otnsolidated  Fund,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
Z50,000{.  towards  the  completion  of  works  of  a 
public  nature. — Repayment  is  not  to  be  de- 
manded before  the  year  1820 — On  Wednesday, 
this  most  important  Bill  was  read  a  first  time. — 
On  Wednetoay,  also,  a  Bill  to  consolidate  and 
amend  the  laws  relative  to  the  residence  of  the 
clern,  was  brought  into  the  House  by  Mr.  MaU' 
ners  Sutton  This  Bill  will  provide  for  the  resi' 
dence  of  beneficed  clercymen  on  their  own  be 
nefices,  in  every  ponible  case ;  it  will  enable 
them  to  add  a  certain  number  of  acres  to  their 
hmd  without  the  permission  of  a  bishop ;  and 
will  secure  the  appointment  of  a  licenced  sti- 
pendiary curate,  wherever  he  may  be  wanted, 
as  wen  as  his  being  property  remunerated  for 
the  important  duties  which  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  discharge.  By  making  all  the  licences 
expire  the  same  day,  it  will  also  enable  clergy- 
men to  avoid  the  scl^mes  of  informers. 

LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 

INTELLIGENCE. 
Mr.  David  Christicsoo,  teacher  in  Montrose, 
is  said  to  have  discovered  an  easy  and  exact 
method,  by  which  the  longitude  may  be  ascer- 
tained either  by  land  or  sea,  by  means  of  a  meri- 
dian altitude  of  the  sun.  It  is  pointed  out  by  a 
very  simple  instrument,  constructed  on  mathe- 
matical- (vrinriples,  and  does  not  require  those 
tedious  calculations  from  solar  or  lunar  tables, 
by  which  the   ordinary  method  becomes  fre- 

3uently  liable  to  itich  uncertainty.  Neither 
oes  it  depend  on  time-keepers,  which,  though 
brought  to  great  perfection,  cannot  l>e  implicit- 
ly relied  on,  especially  in  long  voyages,  or  where 
the  variations  of  heit  and  cold  may  alter  the 
regular  motion  of  these  delicate  instraments. 

Professor  Berzelhis  has  just  discovered  a  new 
earth,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Tho- 
rite, from  the  Scandinavian  god  Thor. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  late  Colonel  Montagu 
describe  a  new  genus  of  vermes,  by  the  name  of 
amphiro.  Five  British  species  are  specified. 
They  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  have  long 
tentacnlae,  organs  of  respiration  and  substances 
which  answer  the  purposes  of  feet. 

Sir  John  Jamieson,  who  it  at  present  in  New 
Holland,  lias  made  ns  acquainted  with  a  pec* 
liarity  of  the  ornithorintkiu  paradaxtu  ot  that 
country,  not  hitherto  known.  Having  wonnded 
one  of  these  animals  with  small  shot,  his  over- 
seer went  and  picked  it  up,  when  it  ran  one  of 
its  spun  into  his  hand.  In  a  short  time  hi*  arm 
swelled,  his  jaw  became  clenched,  and  he  exhi- 
bited all  the  symptoms  attendant  en  the  bite  of 


venomous  serpents.  These  symptoms  yielded 
to  the  external  application  of  oil,  and  the  inter- 
nal of  ammonia ;  but  the  man  suffered  acnte 
pain,  and  had  not  recovered  the  nse  of  his  arm 
in  a  month.  On  examining  the  spur,  it  was 
found  to  be  hollow,  and  on  preming  it  a  qtmn- 
tity  of  venom  was  squirted  out.  For  what  par- 
pose  the  animal  is  thus  provided  does  not  appear; 
though  probably  it  is  to  wonnd  and  destroy  its 
prey. 

llie  following  eircumstaace  may  be  interett- 
ing  to  those  wm  inquire  into  the  causes  of  loo. 
gevity  :  A  gentleman  ot  comidcrable  research 
lately  made  a  catalogue  of  near  eight  hundred 
persons  who  had  attained  a  great  age,  and 
found  their  habits  of  life  to  agree  only  in  ene 
particular,  namely,  early  rising  in  the  momiog. 
This  confirms  the  well-known  result  of  a  similar 
iiiquity  made  by  one  of  our  learned  Judges. 

M.  Van  Mons  informs  ns,  that  Brognatelli 
has  succeeded  in  curing  all  cases  of  hydropho- 
bia by  means  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  em- 
ployed both  internally  and  externally ;  which 
proves  that  in  this  malady  the  moral  holds  ia 
dependence  the  physical  powers.  All  cases  of 
tardy  hydrophobia  may  ae  considered  as  the 
effect  of  imagination.  Examples  have  occur- 
red of  the  disease  reaching  its  last  stage,  whea 
it  has  been  completely  dissipated  by  the  sight 
of  the  animal  by  which  the  patient  was  bitten. 

The  French  jonmalitts  have  printed  a  long 
paper  on  the  use  of  Belladoana  in  hoopiag- 
cough,  as  though  the  variont  narcotics  bad  not 
been  already  tried  in  that  disease,  tbe  patho- 
logy of  which  is  now  well  understood.  During 
the  inflammatory  period,  wUck  cntimta  abtut 
a/ortnighi,  tbe  remedies  must  be  directed  to 
that  state  of  the  constitution.  Afterwards,  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  complaints,  we  must  be 
governed  by  symptoms;  hut  in  the  chronic 
state  no  remedy  hat  ever  been  ftwiul  eqtuU  U 
cikaag*  <f  otmoi^htre — wbetiier  pnrer  or  not  is 
often  indifferent.  Bat  to  propose  remedies  for 
a  disease  by  its  name,  is  ill  suited  to  the  present 
state  of  medical  science. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 

Oxford. — Degrees  have  been  granted  of  B. 
C.  L.  to  Mr.  J.  Traill,  Baliol.— H.  A.  to  Kevds. 
J.  Bate,  Brazen-nose ;  J.  Harmar,  Merton ;  and 
Mr.  C.  Cleobiiiy,  Pembroke. — B.  A.  to  Messrs. 
R.  H.  Scale,  Exeter ;  G.  H.  Hasker,  ditto ;  and 
J.  R.  Biging,  St.  John's. 

Tbe  Rev.  C.  A.  Moysey,  M.  A.  Christchurcfa, 
lias  been  elected  Bampton  Lecturer  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Thomson  is  admitted  Fellow  of 
New  College. 

CAManicB, — Graduations  of  M.  A.  have  baen 
conferred  on  Revds.  J.  T.  Huntley,  Trinity; 
and  C.  Mnagrave,  Fellow  idem;  or  B.  A.  on 
Revd.  R. Tritton,  St.  John's;  and  Mr.  C.  F. 
Wyatt,  Jesus. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  is  pariiruhrlji  requested  that  Camwnmi- 
aitions  for  the  Eoiroa  may  in  Jutwehead' 
dressed  to  Mr.  CoLaoaN  of  the  PubUe  lUrmy 
Cimduit  Street,  Hanottr  Square, 

A  "  BiograuUcal  Atemat  ^  th»  late  Mr. 
Horner,"  sBtUhe  inserted  im  our  next  Numiher. 

JuvENis's  "  Impramptu"  is»at  equal  ta  his 
last  communicatitm. 

The  "  Song  after  the  manner  ef  Dionisius^ 
is  not  suitable. 

S.'s  Communiealion  about  a  Russian  religious 
Ktl  hai  oppturetin  tkg  daily  papers. 
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PBOGRESS  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

ON  TBE  HAT  D'eaIT. 

n  ike  Ediltr  <if  the  LUenry  Gtxttte. 

Sir, — The  phenomenon  to  which  I  allude 
has,  I  believe,  been  described  by  travellers 
before ;  but  as  it  occurred  to  me  during  a  re- 
ccBt  tour  through  the  South  of  France,  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  offering  you 
a  few  desultory  remarks  upon  it. 

I  refer  to  that  singular  occurrence  in  the 
jrtver  which  is  commonly  called  the  Matcartt, 
and  which  it  known  in  that  part  of  France 
by  the  name  of  the  Rat  d'eau.  Major  Ren- 
nel,  in  his  account  of  India,  has  mentioned 
a  similar  phenomenon  having  been  observed 
in  the  Ganges;  and  Constantino  has  de- 
scribed it  as  occurring  in  the  river  of  the 
Amazons. 

After  a  long  contimiaoce  of  dry  weather, 
by  which  the  waters  of  the  Dordogne  are 
very  much  reduced  in  quantity,  we  perceive 
at  uat  part  of  its  course  where  it  mingles 
its  waters  with  those  of  the  Oarronne,  this 
appearanee  presenting  itself,  as  a  huge  mass 
of  water  somewhat  resembling  the  form  of  a 
tun^barrel,  which  rolls  from  one  side  of  the 
river  to  the  other,  at  one  time  disappearing, 
and  at  another  rising  again  with  increased 
dimensions  and  violence,  and  proceeding  up 
the  river  to  the  distance  of  about  93  miles. 

As  soon  as  its  approach  is  indicated,  both 
men  and  cattle  retire  from  its  banks. 

From  the  Aiddenness  of  its  appearance, 
and  the  violence  with  which  it  moves,  it  is 
often  producUve  of  serious  evils.  It  has 
been  frequently  known  to  tear  up  by  their 
roots  trees  which  were  growing  on  that  side 
^  the  river  to  which  it  may  have  rolled,  to 
sink  or  destfo;^  boats,  and  to  break  down  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

T^he  seafitfing  men  who  reside'  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  can  generally  predict  the 
occuirenceoftbelbUiiVaii,  from  observing 
the  depression  in  the  river,  and  the  force  of 
the  flowing  tide.  From  these  circumstances 
they  are  generally  able  to  escape  those  an* 
pleasant  and  dangerous  consequences  to 
which  this  event  gives  rise. 

This  remarkable  pheoonienon  usually 
presents  itself  first  opposite  to  the  village  « 
Bee  d'Ambes.  From  this  place  it  proceeds 
up  the  river,  sufiering  a  variety  of  changes 
in  its  appearance,  tillit  reaches  the  town  of 
Liboume^  where  it  roars  with  apparently  iiy 
creased  impetuosity,  acitates  die  waters  of 
the  river  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  at  the 
same  time  suffers  a  very  considmUe  dim^ 
nation  in  its  sise  and  in  its  force. 

This  ungular  occurrence  in  the  river  Dor- 
dogne may  doubUess  be  attributed  to  the 
combined  operation  of  several  causes,  <k 
which,  however,  the  sea  appears  to  be  the 
neat  essential. 

At  the  flow  of  the  tide  its  waters  are  eo»- 
veyed  bv  the  Oiroade  to  the  mouths  of  the 
mera  the  GarrouM  and   yie   Dordogne. 


Here  the  bed  of  the  Oarronne  being  consi- 
derably diverted  out  of  the  direction  of  the 
flowing  tide,  and  the  Dordogne  beine  vei^ 
fovourably  situated  with  regard  to  the  Gi- 
ronde,  it  (the  Dordogne)  receives  a  greater 
abundance  of  waters,  which,  entering  with 
great  rapidity,  and  penetrating  very  tar  in 
the  form  of  immense  waves,  are  thrown  from 
side  to  side,  and  assume  a  varietur  of  singidar 
appearances.  The  diversified  forms  whiob 
the  Mascaret  exhibits  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  the  river,  to  its 
numerous  turnings,  to  the  resistance  which 
it  meets  from  tite  sand-banks,  and  to  a  va- 
riety of  other  concurrent  causes.  Your's 
respectfully,  T.  W. 

Edinburgh,  Nov.  15, 1818. 

HISTORY. 

KOMAH  ANTIQDITIES  AT  CANSTATT,  IN  TBt 
KINOOOK  or  WDBTEXBOaO — OISCOVKBEP  IN 
FBBBUAHY,  1817. 

A  field  to  the  south-west  of  the  town 
having  been  ploughed  a  little  deeper  than 
usual,  gave  occasion  to  the  turning  up  of 
several  spots  of  black  earth,  in  which  the 
following  articles  were  successively  found. 
1.  Jugs,  large  and  small,  but  all  of  one  shape, 
viz.  nearly  in  ihe  form  of  a  ball,  with  han- 
dles and  very  narrow  mouths.  3.  Lamps  of 
various  colours,  white,  red,  and  black. 
3.  Bones,  partly  of  grown  persons,  partljr  of 
children,  and  some  uf  animals,  many  entire, 
many  half  decayed,  the  most  with  visible 
marks  of  combustion.  4.  A  dish,  a  small 
black  pot;  pieces  of  glass,  viz.  the  neck  and 
handles  of  a  very  large  glass  bottle,  which 
was  unfortunately  broken  in  the  dignng  it 
up ;  a  lump  of  glass,  pressed  or  meltnT  toge- 
ther, which  seems  to  have  been  also  a  lamp ; 
several  fragments  of  vessels  of  a  veiy  fine 
sort,  some  uf  which  arc  marked  with  the 
name  of  the  potter ;  and  lastly,  two  coins, 
one  of  Adrian,  the  other  of  Tn^an,  or  rather 
coined  in  honor  of  Tnyau  by  the  Roman  se- 
nate and  people. 

All  these  circumstances  show,  that  hen 
was  a  Roman  buiyii^  ground ;  and  the  dis> 
covery  is  the  mora  important  as  some  anti- 
ouarians  Inve  affiraiea  that  there  was  no- 
tning  of  the  kind  in  this  neighbourhood. 
In  many  of  the  uras  there  were  remains  of 
ashes  and  burnt  bones. 

Not  hx  from  the  above  place,  but  nearer 
the  town,  and  just  on  the  spot  wbere^  accord- 
ing to  all  circumstances,  tlie  chief  settlement 
M  the  Boeoans  in  thcae  parU  must  have 
been,  there  were  discovered  at  the  same 
time,  very  conudenUe  fJMiadation  walls 
and  remains  of  builAngs,  which  on  examin- 
ation appeared  to  be  the  foundations  of  very 
considerable  edifioes,  and  continue  to  a  dis- 
tance which  has  not  yet  been  eipkired. 
They  are  connected  with  earHer  discovered 
remains  of  walls,  cohmas,  and  streets,  and 
prove  more  and  mor^  the  amasing  extent  of 
the  colony  or  city  which  must  once  have 
stood  here. 


Near  them  was  a  great  number  of  tiles  of- 
the  Roman  shape ;  a  larse  quantity  of  broken 
earthen  vessels,  of  the  fine  red  kind,  equally 
distinguished  by  their  elegant  form,  and  by 
their  bsautiful  ornaments,  handles,  mouths, 
and  fragments  of  quite  colossal  vessels  of  a 
coarser  kind ;  and  las|ly,  a  bronte  head  of  a 
Silenus  with  a  garland  on,  several  unimpor- 
tant pieces  of  bronze,  and  some  defaced  Ro- 
man coins. 

That  these  articles  are  of  Roman  origin, 
is  shown  as  well  by  their  shape  and  nature, 
as  by  the  circumstance  that  several  of  the 
vessels  bear  the  name' and  the  stamp  of  the 
potter :  the  names  of  Austrus,  Regnus,  and 
Aventinns,  are  particularly  |^aln.  These, 
however,  are  not  what  constitute  the  real ' 
vahie  of  the  discovery :  it  is  another  circum- 
stance, which  at  fint  seems  unimportant. 
On  a  fresh  turned  up  spot,  was  found  a  place 
consisting  of  quite  red  earth,  like  bole,  eo- 
Urel;ir  di&rent  firom  the  rest  of  the  soil :  the 
fint  idea  which  naturalhr  arose  was,  that  thi$ 
migkt perhaps  be  tome  ofthevetyidentieatenHA, 
qfttbieh  the  Romant  made  their  to  higkfy  ad- 
mired vetult.  Thit  might  perhaps  b*  the  pit  of  a 
Bomam potter.  This  confeotare  was  confirm- 
ed on  a  nearer  exarainaiion,  not  only  bv  the 
nature  of  the  earth  itself,  and  bv  its  not  being 
found  any  where  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
also  by  the  additional  discovery  dose  by,  of 
an  uncommon  quantity  of  pot  sherds  of  all 
kinds,  and  also  dross  prebaoly  produced  in 
the  oven.  And  this  it  is  which  seems  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  remark.  For  if  this  idea 
is  confirmed,  we  have  at  once  a  solution  of 
the  question,  so  often  agitated  by  antiqua- 
rians, whether  those  vessels  were  manuftic- 
tured  by  the  Romans  in  our  parts,  orbrouglit 
from  a  distance  ?  and  we  have  also  a  new 
proof  of  the  fixed  and  permanent  settlement 
of  the  Romans  in  ouraistrict. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS. 

HEW    APPLICATlOtI    or  STEAK  10   MAVAL 
PORPOStS. 

To  the  Editor. 

SiB,— If  steam-engines  possess  great  force, 
they  also  occupy  an  immense  space  on  board 
a  vessel,  not  only  by  the  moving  povrer,  but 
also  by  the  quantity  of  fuel  necessary  to  con- 
tinue them  in  acuon:  without  enumerating 
the  dancers  of  fire  or  explosion,  the  pncc  of 
fitel  win  necessarily  limit  the  use  of  steatn- 
boaU;  and  the  difficulty  of'finding  in  every 
port  coals,  or  a  proper  combustible,  will  op- 
pose their  adoption  in  long  voyages. 

What  is  the  meritofasiearo-boat?  Tne 
having  proved  that  a  vessel  can  move  in  all 
weathen  without  sails,  with  a  sufBcient  focce 
to  overcome  the  current  of  rivers.  This  force 
is  relative  to  the  magnitude  of  the  steam-en- 
gine employed;  and,  to  refer  to  «'««':" 
tub,  the  corvette,  Eliza,  which  ascended  the 
S^e,  manoMivred  with  a  twelve  horse  power 


or  8,400  pounds. 
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Is  it  not  possible  to  find  a  still  greater 
iDOving^powe^  more  simple,  and  more  cco> 
nomical?  I  apprehend  so.  This  moving 
power,  already  well  known  and  applied  to 
many  purposes,  is  the  hydraulic  press  of 
Pascal ;  this  press,  with  a  moving  force  of 
100  pounds,  has  a  power  equal  to  78,000 
pounas.  But  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  hy- 
dia'ulic  press  applicable  to  navigation,  and 
can  it  replace  the  steam-engine?  The  hy- 
draulic press  acts  perpendicularly,  but  thence 
to  forma  lateral  or  rotatory  motion  is  now  no 
lonf;er  a  problem ;  besides,  ic  is  already  re- 
soK'ed  iu  the  steam-boats. 

The  hydraulic  press  acts  slowly,  but  it  pos- 
sesses an  immense  power.  It  is  well  known 
in  mecbauics,  that  velocity  is  acquired  at  the 
expense  of  power.  To  give  ^  faniilinr  exam- 
ple, I  would  observe,  that  we  can  scarcely 
perceive  the  weight  of  a  Jack  descend,  while 
the  eye  cannot  folktw  the  rapidity  of  the  fly. 

There  is,  tlierefore,  no  difficulty  in  this  rc- 
«pect.  The  Eliza  moved  with  a  power  of  8 
or  0OO6pounds/urnished  by  a  steam-engine. 
Substitute  for  it  an  hydraulic  press,  and  em- 
ploy only  a  powerof  fifty  pounds  to  the  lever 
of  the  pump,  you  will  then  have  a  power 
equal  to  XfiOCi  pounds  ;  on  which,  allowing 
one-half  for  speed,  you  will  have  a  power  of 
18,000  pounas,  and  the  vessel  will  make 
double  the  way  of  the  one  moved  by  the 
dangerous  power  of  steam. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  the  pis> 
ton  of  the  hydraulic  press  having  reacned 
the  maximum  of  itsdevelopement,  the  action 
ceases,  and  it  is  necessary  to  wait  until  the 
cylinder  shaU  be  emptyt  and  the  piston  de- 
scends, to  re-commence  the  action  of  the 
press.  This  is  true,  but  the  difficulty  would 
De  avoided  by  employing  two  presses,  to  act 
in  succession  on  the  same  axis,  so  that  one 
shall  turn  it  while  the  other  is  empty,  and 
the  latter  will  continue  the  action  when  that 
of  the  former  ceases.  The  air-pump  offers  a 
specimen  of  this  species  of  action. 

From  this  expose,  every  mechanician  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  hydraulic  press  will 
readily  conceive  the  application  to  wheels* 
or  oars,  for  a  vessel.  The  mechanism  is 
very  different  from  the  steam-eneine,  it  is 
much  more  simple,  it  requires  no  rael,  occu- 
pies less  space,  runs  no  risk  of  bursting  or 
takibg  fire,  and  can  be  tised  wherever  there 
is  water,  and  consequently  may  be  adopted 
in  long  voyages,  and  would  occupy  no  more 
hands  thaii  a  steam-engine. 

1m  CntVALiGa  CiiOET  db  Oassicourt. 
Psrir,J(m.,  1817. 

OR  06TAtKt«0  CAS  tlCBT  FROM  OIL. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Emmett,  of  Hull,  hu  published 
some  experiments  which  he  made  auring  the 
summer  of  last  year,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  a  gas  might  not  be  obtained 
froaa  oil,  equal  to  that  obtained  from  coal ; 
so  as  to  prevent  the  injury  threatened  to  the 
Greeiiland  trade  by  the  rapidly  increasing 
use  of  the  latter  in  the  lighting  of  towns, 
&c.  By  distilling  various  oils  previously 
mixed  with  dry  sand  or  pulverized  clay,  at  "a 
temperature  little  below  ignition,heobtftined 
a  gas  which  appeared  to  be  a  mixture  of  c«p- 
biiretted- hydrogen  ^d  8ttpercarb<ira(ed  hy- 
drogen gasce.    This  gas  produces  a  flame 


equally  brilliati^  and. often  imich  nrere  bril- 
liant tnau  that  produced  from  coal.  It  dif- 
fered very  little  m  qbality,  whether 'obtained 
from  mere  refuse,  or  from  good  whale  sperm, 
almond  or  olive  oil,  or  taljow.  The  gas  when 
burnt  produces  no  smoke,  and  exhales  no 
smell  or  unpleasant  vapour.  Whatever  oil 
is  used,  it  evolves  much  more  light  when 
burnt  as  gas  than  when  consumed  as  oil ;  in 
the  latter  case  the  flame  is  obscured  by  the 
evolution  of  a  quantity  uf  soot;  in  the 
former,  the  soot  remains  in  the  distilling 
vessel,  and  the  flame  burns  with  a  clear 
light  destitute  of  smoke. 

With  respect  to  the  interest  of  the  Green- 
land traders  in  this  discovery,  Mr.  E.  ob- 
serves, that  fish  oil  has  long  been  banished 
almost  entirely  from  private  houses  and 
shops — and  that  in  the  shape  of  a  gas  light 
its  safety  and  economy  may  again  introduce 
it  into  these  places,  and  thus  mcrease  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  the  consumption  of 
oil,  particularly  since  the  gas  may  be  ren- 
dered so  &r  portable,  that  houses  situated  in 
parts  of  a  town  which  are  not  provided  with 
gas  pipes,  ma¥  daily  receive  sufficient  sup- 
plies of  it  without  oaviug  to  make  it  tbam^ 
Selves. 

PCniFlCATIOK  Ot  COLO  AND  SILVER  BY  A 
KEW  PROCESS. 

tn  Germany  a  new  method  has  been  in- 
vented for  separating  all  extraneous  matters 
from  gold  and  silver,  which  occupies  only 
half  the  time  usually  devoted  to  such  a  pro- 
cess, saves  one  half  of  the  expense,  and 
brings  the  gold  by  a  single  operation  to  S4 
carats  of  fineness,  which  is  its  highest  de- 
gree of  purity.  Neither  aqua-fortis  nor  any 
other  liquid  is  used  in  this  process,  a  cruci- 
ble is  the  only  utensil  necessary,  and  fire  is 
employed  as  the  agent,  for  dissolving  tlie 
metal.  The  inventor  offers  to  tell  his 
secret. 
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POLITE  LITERATURE. 

or  THE    WORK    OF  BARON  d'iWBEBT  AND  JT; 
CONSTANTtN. 

A  new  work  is  advertised,  which  is  directr 
ed  against  the  policy  of  England  and  which, 
it  is  said,  will  clear  up  many  events,  the 
causes  of  which  have  hitherto  escaped  the 
investigation  of  politicians.  The  history  of 
this  threatened  ^blication  is  nsther  sinenlar. 

"  Baron  DTmbert,  formerly  rear-odminl 
in  the  service  of  France,  agetitto  his  majesty 
Louis  XVIII,  and  the  English  government, 
from  1792  till  the  time  of  the  restoration,  had 
confided  to  M.Constantin,  s  lawyer  at  Dinant, 
the  care  of  drawing  up  the  precis  of  his  me- 
moirs. H«  presented  himself  to  me,"  says 
the  lawyers" -umler  the  auspices  of  a  person 
to  whom  I  could  refuse  nothing.  I  there- 
fore fiilfilled  the  intenMmsofM.D'Imbcrr,in 
a  manner  which  satisfied  him ;  but  bis  con- 
duct towards  me  not  having  been  such  as  it 
ought  to  be,  I  have  resolveifto  prove  to  the 
Baron,  that  my  ^d  faith  is  not  to  be 
abused  witli  impmiity ;  and  to  attain  my  ob- 
ject I  propose  to  recommence  the  work  in 
question,  and  to  print  it."— Thus  these  me^ 
moirk  will  have  been  written  in  tw6  diffo- 
^nt  ways;  ^t  to  satisfy  M,  D'linbert  wJk> 


IS  the  hero  of  then,  and  secpndijF  to  be 
revinged  on  him.'' 

Ai'corfling  tb  what  M.  Cohstantin  says, 
M.  D'Imbert  has  been  employed  in  negona- 
ttons  of  the  highest  importanee.  Re  throws 
a  great  lislit  on  men  and  things,  and  brings 
several  ai!<graceful  accusations  against  the 
English  governments,  which  he  supports  by 
a  detail  of  facts.  Lord  Siilmouth  in  particular 
is  painted  in  frighttul  colours.  In  short,  of 
all  the  works  written  against  the  Enslisb 
government  there  is  no  one,  which  has  ap- 
peared to  M.  Constantin  mpre  vigorous  and 
more  formidable  (jtltiranl).  This  has  induced 
the  author  to  apply  to  his  Excellency  the 
British  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France, 
for  his  consent.  He  does  not  wish,  he  savs 
in  his  letter,  to  offend  the  government  ot^  a 
nation,  which  has  "  broken  the  ditgracf 
fvl  chains,  in  zchich  m^  unhappy  cmintry 
groaned."  "If  you  desire.  My  Lord,"  con- 
cludes M.  Constantin,  "  that  the  precis, 
should  not  appear,  I  condemn  it  to  eternal 
oblivion." 

Uis  Excellency  not  having  thought  proper 
to  answer,  the  work  will  appear  in  two  ur 
three  months. 


OF  TBB  NOTICC  ABSURBLr  BF.STOWED  ON 
PLAYERS     rir     SOKE    OF   TBG    Pl'BLIC    PAPERS. 

The  practice  of  Newspapers  in  minutely 
detailing  every  particular  relative  to  theatri- 
cal characters  is  as  remarkable  in  France  as 
in  England,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  foltew- 
ing^'eu  d'esprit  in  a  l^is  journal. 

"  Since  the  dramatic  art  has  become  an 
object  of  the  first  necessity  to  a  numerous 
class  of  individuals,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  a  subscription  has  been  opened, 
for  the  purpose  of  attaching  hitloriographerr 
to  the  suite  of  every  perfornfer,  singer  or 
dancer  of  the  capital,  who  may  receive  invi- 
tations to  ramble  through  the  provinces  or 
to  visit  foreign  countries.  The  French,  Ger- 
man, English  and  Italian  journals  have  be- 
come insufficient  to  fiilfil,  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  their  contemporaries  and  pbsterity, 
the  task  which  the  greater  part  have  imposed 
on  themselves.  Whether  through  their  own 
negligence  or  the  enterprise  being  beyond 
their  power,  they  omit  mentioning  many- 
desirable  particulars  concerning  the  public 
Rod  private  lives  of  performers.  They  some- 
times suffer  two  whole  days  to  pass  over 
without  giving  us  any  information  respect- 
ine  them.  Madame  Catatani  since  her  arri- 
vu  in  Italy,  was  hoarse  for  thie  space  of  eight 
and  forty  hours,  and  a  month  elapsed  betore 
the  event  was  made  known  in  France :  even 
when  the  news  arrived,  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  pbyMcians  who  watched  over 
Iter  dear  health,  or  what  kind  of  syrup  had 
been  prescribed  for  her.  At  the  beginning 
of  laot  week.  Mademoiselle  Bourgoin  vras 
seieed  with  the  hcad-acb,  and  to  this  mo- 
ment no  accennts  have  been  pubiisbcd  con- 
cernins the  precise  duration  of  her  illness; 
some  declare  tfast  she  i»!as  indiepoied  for 
eight  hoars,  others  Bay  ftft  £fteen.  With 
re|;Rrd  to  .TaJma,  we  certainly  reoetVe-more 
exact  information;  but  still  .tv«  are  rtevet 
told  at  what  botirTie  risM,  br  wh^t  he  takes 
fin  breakfast. :  With  the  other 'perfontiers  ir 
is  stiii-intfse,  «keitit>>>aoRca  are  ao  impn-i 
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'  foctiy  dnwn  up  that  nobodjr  fctiows  whether 
they  travel  in  carriages  or  post-chaises,  or  at 
what  houses  they  st«p  on  the  roads.  In  » 
word  we  can  obtain  only  incomplete  details 
and  mutilated  histories  concerning  them. 
The  idea,  therefore,  of  attachine  historio- 

nhera  to  each  of  their  persons,  ts  extreme- 
appy ;  the  interest  of  the  art  renders  it 
necessary,  and  posterity  will  be  eternally 
gratefiil  to  us.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
producfl  of  the  subscription  opened  for  this 
purpose  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
establtshment  of  couriers  wherever  they  may 
b«  thought  necessary,  and  telegraphic  lines 
on  every  mad  along  which  a  player,  or  a 
singing,  or  a  dancing  artist  may  have  occa- 
sion to  travel. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Memotks  of  trb  Lifb  ako  Warniros  of 
TBt  Rev.  CiAtTBios  BvcSAirAK,  D.D.  late 
Vice  Protott  of  the  College  if  Fort  William  in 
Bengal.  By  the  Rev.  HuoB  Pearson,  A.M. 
^St.John't  College,  Orford.  S  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  a  biography  of  no  ordinary  diarac- 
t«r,  and  though,  perhaps,  it  is  tinged  too 
strongly  with  the  sombrecast  of  enthusiasm, 
it  abounds  with  much  valuable  information 
respecting  the  state  of  religion  and  morals 
in  .our  eastern  settlements.  The  author  pro- 
perly observes  in  his  prefece,  that  "  the 
fouudation  of  our  episcopal  establishment 
has  indeed  been  lain  in  India;  but  it  re- 
quires to  be  strengthened  and  enlarged,  and 
a  more  goodly  and  majestic  superstructure 
to  -be  erected  upon  it.  Churches  are  still 
wanting  at  the  different  European  stations, 
and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of'chaplains.  The  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  of  useful  tracts,  into  the  oriental 
languages,  should  be  encouraged  and  pur- 
sued. Schools  shottk)  b«  insntuted  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young,  more  particularly 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language ; 
and  the  native  Christians,  instead  of  being, 
as  hitherto,  nevlected  and  even  repressed, 
should  be  accrraited  and  supported." 

How  much  was  performed  by  Dr.  Bueha- 
Ban  in  the  important  work  of  spreading  the 
Christian  religtoa  in  that  country,  is  known 
sufficiently  to  our  readers,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  was  not  enabled  to  extend 
his  views  still  farther,  afler  having  taken 
incredible  pains  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
momentous  concern. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  born  at  Cam- 
buslang,  near  Glasgow,  March  19,  IfM, 
and  received  his  education  at  the  Grammar 
School  of  Inverary,  where  his  diliEence  and 
proficiency  must  have  been  considerable,  as 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  we  find  him  engaged 
in  the  capacity  of  a  private  tutor  to  the  two 
sons  of  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Dunstafnage.  In 
1789,  he  left  that  (amily,and  proceeded  to  the 
University  of  Glas^w,  where  he  r emuned 
till  1784,  and  again  became  a  tutor  in  a 
private  family,  but  returned  to  college  in 
1T86,  with  a  view  to  the  ministry  in  the- 
Church  o(  Scotland.  From  some  cause  of 
the  tender  kind,  however,  which  we  are  left' 
to  guess,  his  object  was  crossed,   and  he 

Suittcd  his  native  cotmtry  with  the  romantic 
esign  of  travelling  through  Europe  on  fuot. 


On  his  arrival  in  London,  in  September,  1787, 
being  in  very  low  circumstances,  he  offered 
himself  as  clerk  to  an  attorney,  and  was- ac- 
cepted. Here  he  behaved  so  well  as  to  ob- 
tain a  better  situation  with  another  gentle- 
man ia  the  law,  and  lastly  he  engaged  with 
a  respectable  solicitor  in  the  city  for  three 
years.  His  project  was  now  laid  aside,  but 
It  appears  that  he  had  many  difficulties  to 
struggle  with,  as  his  highest  salary  did  not 
exceed  forty  pounds  a  year.  It  is  indeed 
evident  that  tie  led  rather  a  dissipated  life 
at  this  period,  and  his  biographer  acknow- 
Icdees  neariy  as  much,  when  he  talks  of  his 
irreligious  state  and  bis  fondness  for  the 
theatre.  Yet  amidst  these  levities  be  had 
serious  moments,  and  his  reflections  were 
sometimes  gloomy  and  desponding.  At 
length,  in  1791,  he  was  brought  acquainted 
with  the  late  Rev.  John  Newton,  so  well 
known  by  his  own  remarkable  conversion 
and  his  numerous  writings.  The  kind  atten- 
tions of  this  excellent  man  were  of  the 
utmost  benefit  to  young  Buchanan,  who 
thenceforward  became  an  ornament  to  reli- 
gion and  a  blessine  to  his  friends,  lliis 
change  brought  with  it  the  desire  of  entering 
upon  that  sacred  profession  for  which  he 
was  originally  designed,  but  having  now 
imbibed  sentiments  in  unison  with  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  the  English  Church, 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  episcopal  ordina- 
tion. In  this  he  was  encouraged  by  Mr. 
Newton,  and  by  his  means  was  enabled  to 
accomplish  his  object,  through  the  liberally 
of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  who  bore 
the  expense  of  supporting  him  till  he  had 
taken  nis  bachelor  s  degree  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  was  then  ordained  by 
the  late  Bishop  Portcus,  upon  the  title  of 
curate  to  his  venerable  friend  tlie  Rector  ol 
St.  Mary  Woolnoth ;  but  in  179fi,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  company's  chaj>lains  in 
India,  where  he  arrived  in  March  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  was  stationed  at  Barrackpore. 
In  the  spring  of  1799,  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Whish,  daughter  oFthe  Rev.  Richard  Whish, 
rector  of  Northwold,  in  Norfolk,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
third  chaplain  to  the  presidency.  Tbe  year 
following,  he  was  nominated  Vice  Provost 
and  Professor  of  the  Classics  of  the  College 
of  Fort  William,  then  just  established  by  the 
present  Marquis  of  Wellesley.  Of  tiiat  in- 
stitution, a.  particular  account  tsgiv«B  in  the 
memoir,  but  our  limits  will  fuxt  allow  even 
of  an  abstract,  and  therefore  we  must  fasten 
to  the  year  1805,  when  Mr.  Buchanan  save 
two  prizes  of  5001.  «acb,  to  the  two  English 
universities,  for  essays  lOn  the  fullowiog  sub- 
jects : '_'  The  probable  design  of  D.iviueiProvi-' 
deuce  in  subjecting  so  l^^ge  a  portioti  of  Asia 
to  the  Butish  domjiDict»;-rTh«  duUr,  mwuis 
and  c«Qsequence8  of  ittaneiating  om  i6cii|>-; 
tares  into  the  oriental  tongaes,«M  of  promot- 
ting  Christian  knowledge  in  Asia; — A  brief 
historic  viesr  of  the  P(ogPess«f«bc  Gospel  in' 
different  nations,  since  its^rst  promolestion ;' 
illustrated  by  maps,  showtag  its  luminous 
tract  throughout  the  world ;  with  chronolo- 
gical notices  of  its  duratiba  ip  particular 
places."  The  same  vear  he  lost  bis  wife  on' 
her  voyage  to  fiogiand  for  the  leoovenr  of 
her  health :  aad  soon  afterwards'&e  obtained' 


an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  in  divinltv  fh>m 
the  univereity  ot  Glasgow.-  The  following 
year.  Dr.  Buchanan  made  a  tour  to  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  partly  fur  the  recruiting  of  his 
shattered  nerves,  and  partly  to  make  observ- 
ations  ob  the  Syrian  churches.  Of  this  jour- 
ney a  very  interesting  account,  taken  from 
his  papers,  is  here  given,  with  vi<>ws  of  seve- 
ral of  those  churches,  taken  on  the  spot,  by 
the  Doctor,  who  returned  to  Calcutta  in 
March,  1807.  The  College  of  Fort  William 
being  reduced,  and  the  office  of  vice  provost 
abolished,  Dr,  Buchanan,  who  found  his  si- 
tuation rendered  disagreeable  on  man^  ac- 
counts,  particularly  b^  the  conduct  ofLord 
Minto,  resolved  to  ouit  Calcutta,  which  he 
accordingly  did  in  December,  1807 ;  and 
after  visiting  Ceylon  and  Malabar,  arrived  in 
England  in  August,  1808.  In  the  following 
spring,  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on 
him  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  royal  mandate ;  and  in  Febrn- 
aiy  of  the  next  year,  he  entered  into  the 
marriage  state  with  Miss  Mary  Thompson, 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  piety  and 
fortune,  near  Borougbbridge  in  Yorkshire. 
The  death  of  this  accomplished  and  amiable 
woman,  in  April,  181S,  must  have  been  a 
great  rtiock  to  one  whose  frame  was  already 
much  enervated  by  no  common  exertions 
both  in  the  East  and  in  England :  such, 
however,  was  his  energy  of  mind,  that  be 
continued  to  prosecute  his  labors  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  had  actually 
made  arraneements  for  printing  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Syriac  New  Testament,  in  the 
execution  of  which  design  he  went  to  reside 
at  Broxfaourne  in  Hertfordshire,  that  he 
might  be  near  the  pressof  Mr.  Watts,  where 
he  was  carried  off,  suddenly,  by  a  paralytic 
stroke,  February  9,  1815. 

We  have  thus  condensed  in  as  short  a 
compass  as  possible,  the  memoir  of  this  ac- 
tive and  liberal  divine,  whose  labors  will 
long  be  remembered  both  in  England  and 
India,  but  especially  in  the  latter  country, 
where  we  trust  he  has  sown  the  seed  of  an 
abundant  harvest.  His  biographer  has  done 
justice  to  the  subject,  and  we  can  say  of  his 
work,  nearly  what  Dr.  Johnson  observed  of 
another  edifying  narrative,  that  it  is  a  per- 
formance worthy  of  the  perusal  of  the  philo- 
sopher, on  account  of  the  variety  of  impor- 
tant considerations  which  it  embraces,  and 
of  the  Christian,  for  its  animating  stimulus 
to  the  noblest  exercise  of  charity,  in  spread- 
ing the  Ught  of  revelation  where  supsrstitioa 
is  leagued  with  cruelty,  and  ijfnorance  sinks 
human  nature  almost  to  brutality. 


IdwaIv  and  othek  portxojis  of  a  Por-M. 
By  P.  Bayi-ey,  Esq. 

Poetry,  which  is  an  imitative  art,  extends 
lits  imitative  licence  even  to  the  mimicry  of 
its  own  votaries.  Every  age  has  its  favorite 
poets,  and  every  age  has  its  minor  and 
unfledged  aspirers  to  renown,  who  think, 
that  by  copying  the  prevalent  style  of  those 
favorites,  they  shaft  prasp«r  accordingly. 
This  sort  of  imitation  is  attended  with  much 
difficulty;  and  as  it  is  almost  invariabl/ 
found  to  fail,  one  cannot  help  pitying  those 
authors,  who  have  taken  so  much  pains  to 
.ruin  tlicmselves. 
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Mr.  Bayiey  hu  evidently  determined  to 
form  bimteif,  m  a  writer,  upon  the  model 
of  Lord  Byron.  Wbetever  his  own  ori^oal 
talents  niav  be,  we  know  not;  but  this  we 
Iciiow,  that  his  imitations  are  most  unhappy. 
Without  the  nervousness,  the  compactness 
or  the  fire  of  Lord  Byron,  he  makes  fruitless 
efforts  to  shine  in  all  three ;  and  with  na- 
tural elegance,  softness  and  harmony,  by 
which  alone  Ue  could  hope  to  become  popu- 
lar, he  casts  those  Qualities  aside  with  iiis- 
daio,  because  Lord  Byron  does  not  possess 
them.  In  short,  he  fails  egregiously  as  a 
BMDsic,  and  will  not  allow  himself  to  suc- 
ceed as  an  original.  This  is  truly  pitiable ; 
and  this  it  is,  which  gives  every  age  a  parti- 
cular cact  of  poetry,  caught  from  some  super- 
emioeat  master,  and  so  highly  seasoned  by 
inferior  artists,  that  at  last  it  palls  upon  the 
public  palate,  and  forces  the  nauseatea  reader 
to  call  aloud  for  some  other  course  of  diet. 
We  can  forgive  Lord  Byron  bis  occasional 
inelegance  and  incorrectness,  because  they 
are  interwoven  with  strengtii  of  thought, 
and  high  wrought  feeling.  But  we  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  confound  that  which  ac- 
companies, with  that  which  causes.  Sub- 
servient faults  happen  to  accompany  Lord 
Byron's  beauties,  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Bayley 
seems  to  conclude,  that  by  imitating  the 
faults,  (su  easy  task  at  all  times,)  the  oeau- 
ties  must  needs  follow,  by  a  principle  of 
iascparahility. 

His  Preface,  we  conceive,  is  one  of  the 
weakest,  by  way  of  preparation  for  what  we 
are  to  expect,  that  ever  was  penned.  He 
boasts  of  the  short  time  in  which  most  of 
bis  fragments  were  written,  acknowledges 
that  he  is  conscious  of  their  errors,  promises 
to  correct  them  hereafter,  and  lays  them,  all 
crude  as  they  are,  before  the  public.  Nothing 
can  well  be  conceived  more  indecent  and 
unjustifiable ;  it  even  approaches  to-  arro- 
gance. It  seems  to  say,  that  there  is  enough 
•  of  merit  to  carry  the  performance  through, 
in  despite  of  all  its  blemishes,  and  it  is  pay- 
ing a  compliment  to  the  reader's  good^nature 
at  the  expense  of  bis  pocket,  or  his  under- 
standing. 

We  were  rather  more  agreeably  surprised 
at  another  part  of  iiis  Preface,  in  which  he 
boasts  of  his  "  breaking  up  of  the  couplets, 
and  the  frequent  nianing  them  into  each 
other."  To  say  nothing;  of  the  bad  grammar 
of  this  promissory  sentence,  we  tiave  to 
congratulate  the  author  on  our  being  able  to 
return  the  bill  protested.  Absuluuly,  we 
do  not  think,  that  in  any  equal  number  of 
Pope's  lines,  there  is  to  be  discovered  so 
great  a  number  of  unbroken  couplets,  and  so 
lew  that  run  into  each  other.  If  ever  mo- 
BOtony  were  experienced  by  undeviating 
distribution  of  metre  into  distinct  couplets, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  poems  of  Mr.  Bayley. 
In  this  respect,  we  are  obliged  to  him.  For, 
the  feet  is,  with  whatever  sameness  this 
regularity  of  cadence  be  accompanied,  the 
heroic  measure  will  admit  of  very  few  rari- 
ations  without  disappointment  to  the  ear. 
Even  Lord  Byron  has  used  these  variations 
«)aringly,  and  uot  always  happily,  whereas 
Mr.  Bajley,  who  is  far  more  penurious  of 
them,  u  rather  more  Judicious  iu  their  dis- 


Among  the  many  faults  with  which  our 
&shionable  poetry  is  afflicted,  none  are  more 
deplorable  tnan  that  of  introducing  words, 
which  are  considered  vulgar  even  in  prose, 
and  others  which  have  never  hitherto  been 
admitted  into  poetiy.  When  we  mention, 
that  Mr.  Bayley  has  several  times  used  the 
word  ■awed  for  friKhtened,  we  say  enough, 
we  think,  to  prove  now  far  he  is  gone  in  the 
epidemical  duorder  of  modern  vulgarity. 

As  he  has  published  the  present  volume 
by  way  of  specimen  and  experiment,  and  as 
he  conceives,  that  "  decent  mediocrity,"  at 
the  present  day,  cannot  be  tolerated,  we 
would  seriously  advise  him  to  relinquish  the 
threat  of  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  lines, 
which,  it  seems,  are  impending  over  our 
heads.  We  know,  that  some  brother  re- 
viewers were  rather  infelicitous  in  their  ad- 
vice to  his  grand  prototype;  but  unless  Mr. 
Bayley  too,  be  a  minor,  according  to  the 
Esalikh  law,  we  venture  to  prophecy,  that  he 
will  never  succeed  to  an  acre  of  the  Patnaa- 
sian  estate. 

Tub  Crescent,  a  National  Poem;  to 
commemorate  the  glorious  VicUny  qfAlgkr$. 
Bv  Mas.  M'MuLLAX. 

Were  we  even  inclined  to  be  severe,  it 
would  almost  be  impossible  to  exercise  the 
fiunilty  of  criticism  on  this  lady's  Poem,  after 
perusing  the  very  modest  address  to  the 
reader,  which  is  prefixed  to  it.  The  widow 
of  a  naval  character  has  high  claims  to  the 
protection  and  assistance  of  a  groAt  maritime 
country,  and  must  ever  find  a  powerful  ad- 
vocate in  every  Bri^sh  heart.  Moreover, 
works  of  a  patriotic  tendency,  published  with 
the  view  of  celebrating  our  national  glory, 
claim  more  indulgence  than  almost  any 
other  species  of  composition :  the  intention, 
if  uot  the  execution,  must  be  approved  oil 
It  is  not,  however,  to  these  considerations 
merely,  or  to  the  information  which  we  re- 
ceive from  the  authoress,  of  her  having 
rapidly  accomplished  this  composition 
"  amidst  the  numerous  avocations  ot  a  busy 
and  very  anxious  life,"  that  we  Join  in  that 
encouragement  and  applause  which  are  very 
justly  due  to  this  lady  on  still  higher  grounds 
of  claim,  namely,  patriotism,  feeliiig,  and 
not  unfirequently  high  animation  or  style. 
We  should  do  .  injustice  both  to  the  rriider 
and  to  the  poetess,  if  we  did  not  make  a  few 
extracts,  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  give  the 
former  a  foretaste  for  a  more  extensive  per- 
usal of  this  interesting  little  poem.  In 
Canto  I.  p.  1 1.  V.  m,  we  have  thie  following 
lines. 

Vainly  bad  Natuce  to  the  despot  given 
A  land  of  fragrance  and  the  bream  of  Heaven, 
The  vine,  the  citron,  the  luxuriant  pabn, 
Refiedibig  lepfayrs  aad  spontaaeoas  balm : 
No  lenerons  caltura  aids  the  btonsons  here ; 
Bet  listless  indoleiice  aad  servile  fear,  Ste. 

In  page  14  of  the  same  Canto,  the  whole 
19th  verse  is  full  of  feeling,  beginning  with 
Of  life's  best  treasaic  thos  coaipfetsiy  sbotii. 
Can  the  sad  captive  Mess  retaraing  mmni 

The  description  in  page  SI.  v.  39,  ia  vei^ 
interesting. 

The  winds  inqy  listen  and  the  tempest  spare; 
But  «tiea  did  Mercy  dweU  wMi  tiie  Conafaf 

In  the  secoud  Canto,  p.  12.  v.  it.  com- 
mcuciog  with 


Shall  Britain  strike,  or  may  she  leant  (a  sjpaM  i 
An  awfiil  moment  for  the  prond  Ceisait. 
Call  the  Divau; — the  Galbc  Kngineersl 
Woe  to  their  conncils  and  tby  hosts,  Alj^n !  _ . 
The  authoress  gives  us  a  short,  but  spi- 
rited history  of  tne  engagement;  and,  in- 
deed, we  did  not  expect  so  good  an  account 
of  a  battle  from  a  female  pen.  The  poem, 
towards  its  close,  breathes  very  pious  sen- 
timents, which  do  much  credit  to  the  writer* 

La  Vekitb  sua  L'AnoLBTBBac.    Pan  dk 

Francais. 

Our  satisfoction  in  penisiM  the  two  vo- 
lumes which  compose  mis  work  was  not  in- 
considerable.  It  is  dictated  by  seniiBenfs, 
the  more  noble  in  a  foreigner,  becaase  self 
interest  can  have  no  share  in  them.  Grati- 
tude to  the  nation  which  offered  an  asylum 
to  the  fugitive  cler^  and  nobility  of  Fcance, 
driven  from  their  Domes  by  injustice  aad 
usurpation,  and  indignation  at  the  sillv, 
gross  and  lying  production  of  a  miserable 
and  irritated  pnsoner—Le  Marechai  Piilet^ 
are  the  evident  motives  for  publishing  this 
work,  the  illustrious  author  of  which  is  well 
known,  and  much  esteemed  for  the  ban 
etprit  in  which  his  work  is  written.  Early 
in  the  first  volume,  namely,  in  page  14  of 
the  introduction,  he  pays  a  high  compliment 
to  our  country :  "  Montesquieu  a  fitit  du  gou- 
vernement  Anglais  et  du  catactire  de  oette 


Sloge 

enlarges  on  a  not  less  ftattering  panegyric 
by  Voltaire,  where,  in  giving  our  national 
character,  he  observes :  "  L' Angiitis  a  beau- 
coup  de  fiert^  dans  le  caractire,  de  generosity 
dans  les  principes,  de  noblesse  dansles  sen- 
timens."  In  page  S3,  he  very  manfully  de- 
fends the  British  ladies  against  tbo  isnorant 
aad  impudent  attacks  o7  Pillet,  where  he 
accuses  them  of  a  pri^onde  kypocritie,  and 
(as  usual)  talks  nonsense,  about  their  mock 
modesty  on  being  horrified  at  the  sound  of 
chemite,  or  eutotte.  We  believe  that  thia 
lant-culotte  Pillet  or  PiUard,  Pendard  or  Fuy- 
anl,  was  so  put  to  his  ihifti  that  the  want  of 
both  might  have  ckatiid  him  from  decent 
society.  In  page  41,  is  given  a  very  just' 
account,  of  which  many  of  our  countrymen 
have,  since  the  peace,  had  ocular  demon- 
stration, of  the  meliorated  situation  of  our 
peasants,  compared  with  those  of  France : 
"  Aux  Portes  ae  Paris  (says  he^  il  n'est  pas 
rare  de  voir  le  paysan  reduit  a  rim| 


aysan  reduit  a  rimpuissance 
de  manger  de  la  viande  les  Dimanches,  il 
marche  pieds  nuds,"  etc.  In  answer  to  the 
degrading  calumnies  directed  against  our 
nobility  by  the  Renegade  Pillet,  he  gives  an 
instance  of  nobility,  spiung  from  the  dregs 
of  the  people,  in  the  persons  of  the  Dukes 
of  Parma  and  Rovigo :  "  ces  titres  (adds  be) 
ont  etes  r^ardes  comme  des  sobriuquets.  et 
le  mepris  general  en  a  ftit  justice,  tors 
radme  que  les  hommes  chargte  de  ces  titres 
ccrasaient  impun^ment  le  peuple  sous  le 
poids  de  leur  insolente  vaoit£."  In  page  104, 
a  very  jtist  view  is  taken  of  the  atate  of  Bri- 
tain under  William  the  Conqueror;  and  fur- 
ther on,  he  oontrasta,  v«iy  truly,  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  nobility  with  that  of  our 
Iterons  fighting  at  various  perioda  for  the  peo- 
ple's dearest  rights :  "  en  Fiance,  et  dans  les 
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divenes  gouveruemens  de  I'Europe,  au  con- 
tnire,  la  noblesse  a  constamroent  asservi  le 
peuple  et  n'a  rien  Tait  pour  la  liberty  pub- 
lique :"  etc.;  and,  further  on,  iu  p.  ill,  he 
adds :  **  mais,  en  Angleterre,  la  noblesse  a 
fait  preuve  de  patriotisme."  Nbthing  can  be 
more  true>  or  nandsomer  on  the  part  of  the 
author.  In  repelling  the  attack  of  the  mar- 
shal teucbiog  our  want  of  religion,  he  quotes 
Lord  Bacon,  '<un  peu  de  pbilosophie  peut 
faire  naitre  des  doutes  sur  la  reKgwn,  ieaii- 
coup  de  pbilosophie  fait  croire  et  la  fait  re»- 

{•ecter."  Through  the  whole  of  the  first  vo- 
ume  at  well  as  the  second,  evident  proofs 
are  giTen  of  having  r«kd  our  history  with 
profit  and  attention  ;  but  the  author's  views 
respecting  catholic  emancipation,  reform  in 
parliament,  and  the  individual  and  persoiwl 
consent  of  the  people  to  the  amelioration  of 
laws,  an  not  quite  so  comet  as  his  other 
poeitions.  Constitutions  are  not  manufkc- 
tured  as  cutleiy  and  arms  areat  BirmiDsham 
by  handicrafts  and  meehanics :  ages  digest 
these  works  with  the  slow  and  sure  Briton, 
ever  jealous  of  bis  rights  and  ever  an  enemy 
to  haste  and  irreflection.  These  advantages 
will,  we  anxiously  hope,ere  long  be  obtained; 
but  they  must  be  tempered  with  those  pru- 
dent modifications,  which  may  tend,  by  ua«- 
nuiitl^  to  prop,  instead  of  sapping,  the  founda- 
tion of  our  stupendous  constitutional  fabric. 
It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  the  views, 
veiyjust  though  tbry  are,  which  aie  given 
in  the  commencement  of  the  second  volume 
respecting  the  liberty,  of  the  subject,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  etc.  In  pages  34  and  85, 
equal  impartiality  is  shewn  in  the  remarks 
on  our  mutiny  b'ill,  and  on  the  duties  of  a 
juge  de  paix,  very  expressively  styled  by  the 
author,  gardien  de  la  paix.  These  subjects 
are  too  well  known  to  an  Englishman  to 
require  our  commenting  on  them.  In  page 
33,  trial  by  jury,  that  ^is  of  our  liberty, 
which,  says  the  author,  "  on  voit  en  vigueur 
en  Angleterre  sous  le  roi  Ethelred,"  is  de- 
scribed with  admirable  precision,  and  justice. 
In  p.  58,  he  very  descriptively  and  very  hand- 
somely represents  London  as, "  le  centre  du 
monde  commercial,  la  capitale  de  I'Europe, 
la  metropole  de  runivers.*  In  page  198,  we 
have  a  just  and  liberal  statement  of  our  na- 
val superiority,  and  of  the  efficiency  and 
respectability  of  our  army,  contrasted  with 
Monsieur  Fillet's  little  and  jealous  calumny, 
which  awkwardly  attempU  to  caricature  the 
"  mince  courtaud  du  Strtiud,  de  Cornhill  et 
de  Fleet  Street,''affecting  a  towmuremartiaU, 
which  witty  sally  may  perhaps  bo  meant  to 
prove  the  extent  of  the  Marshal's  knowledge 
and  of  his  travels,  without  which,  one  might, 
from  his  treating  of  ivrognes  etfiluiix,''anil 
the  ladies  (of  his  acquaintance)  found  drunk 
in  the  gutter  with  a  pipe  in  their  mouth, 
liare  suspected  that  his  habits  confined  him 
to  St.  Giles's,  Uocklev  in  the  hole,  or  .Vine- 
gar Yard.  The  conclusion,  which  compli- 
ments us  on  the  preservation  of  bis  legiti- 
mate kio^  and  points  at  the  perpetuation  of 
fneodly  rdatioos  botwiit  thu  couutiy  and 
Fraocoi  bespeaks  a  good  hsart,  and  discovers 
the  fteliflgsof  a  l^al  subject  and  a  good 
Ffcoehiuan.  We  are  sorty  that  he  has  dwelt 
so  much  on  an  uqworthy  subject— Mpns.  [ 
Fillet:  two  lines  might   have  refuted  bis  I 


absurdities — a  cypher  might  have  described 
his  abilities ;  but  Mons.  P.  well  knew  that 
calumny,  however  disgraceful  to  the  author, 
and  at  variance  with,  common  sense,  would 
sell,  and  be  has  basely  pocketed  the  price  of 
his  infiuuy.  We  cannot  take  leave  of  "  La 
Verit6  sur  TAngleterre/'  without  the  most 
unqualified  admiration  of  the  motives  which 
produced  it,  nor  without  much  esteem  for  the 
author  who  has  so  freely,  and  so  fairly  stood 
up  as  champion  in  the  honourable  cause  of 
truth. 
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THE  LATE  FRANCIS  HORNER,  ESQ. 
Tt  Ikt  Edittr  if  the  Uterary  Omette. 
Sir, — Yob  have  in  a  former  paper  ihentioned 
the  moumfal  and  honoarable  testimony  borne 
to  the  taleata  and  virtnes  of  Mr.  Homer,  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  moving  of  a  new  writ  for 
the  Borough  of  St.  Mawci ,  by  Lord  Morpeth. 
In  that  tribute  to  his  memory,  there  noiied 
every  quarter  of  the  House  and  every  descrip- 
tion 01  men,  of  whom  it  is  composed,  each 
throagh  the  mouth  of  no  unworthy  nor  in- 
sofficient  representative. — A*  those  speeches, 
however,  bcmg  addressed  to  auditors  who  bad 
witnewed,  and  were  perfectly  aeqwUntcd  with 
the  public  exertions  of  the  member,  whom  they 
bad  lost,  were  naturally,  and  as  suited  the  mo- 
ment, brief  and  cursory,  it  m^  perhaps  not  be 
unwelcome  to  your  readers,  if  I  sbort^  retrace 
that  political  conduct,  which  bad  not  only 
raited  the  hidicst  hopes  for  the  future,  but  had 
already  eutiued  Mr.  Homer  to  tlie  cunfiiience 
of  hit  friends,  die  admiration  of  hit  adversaries, 
and  the  growing  esteem  of  his  country. 

Of  hit  eaiiia  yean,  I  do  not  pretend  to  give 
any  account,  because  I  am  not  in  potiaestion  of 
toy  accurate  inforoutton.  He  received  hit  edu- 
cation at  die  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  wai 
one  of  those,  who  tint  let  on  foot  the  periodical 
publication,  which  almost  immediately  obtain- 
ed such  deserved  celebrity,  under  the  title  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  To  the  first  number 
of  this  work,  which  appeared  in  October,  l80t, 
be  contributed  the  observations  upon .  MrV 
Henry  Thornton's  pamphlet,  entitled.  An  En- 
quiry into  the  Nature  and  E^cta  of  the  Paper 
Currency  of  Great  Britahi.  Thii  tract  content 
the  genetal  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Homer 
afterwards  acted  in  the  unportant  and  principal 
share  which  be  bore  In  the  discussions  and 
proceedings  upon  the  slate  of  the  currency  of 
the  country,  and  proves  that  he  was  at  that 
period  clearly  and  distinctly  in  possession  of 
the  sonndest  doctrines,  and  of  mnch  minute  and 
accnnte  information  npon  that  topic.  When 
I  consider  the  intricacy  and  difficulty  of  the 
subject,  the  obscurity  in  which  it  was  then 
involved — an  obscurity  wUcb,  during  the  tuc- 
ceeding  years,  has  been  in  a  good  measure  dis- 
pelled, and  then  refiect  upon  the  age  of  the 
author,  who,  I  apprehend,  had  at  that  time 
little  more  than  completed  hi*  tweaty-aeeaad 
year,  I  may  fidrly  doubt  whether  it  is  possible 
to  produce  so  stronc  ■>  ioilaaee  of  sncee atfid 
appliealion  to  a  sln^  so  Httio  congenial  to  the 
haUls  and  fteHngt  or  youth.  From  this  period 
heoontinued  to  iive  bis  aUe  stristaBce  to  the 
above-meatloiied  publicatioo,  bnt  as  I  have 
been  iafbrmed,  mora  and  more  sparingly,  until 
the  year  1809,  when  he  ceased  altogether  to 
Uke  Bay  share  ia  it;  the  last  article  of  his 
compeeitioB  being  the  shoit  but  able  remarks 
in  the  twenty-aiatil  Number,  upon  the  French 
triuislatioa  of  Ur,  Foats  histosy.  .  In  tke  early 


part  of  the  year  1804,  Mr.  Homer  came  t» 
L«ndon,  and  took  chamhen,  w«  believe,  in  the 
Temple— of  the  exact  ifaMi  at  which  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  as  well  as  of  the  other  eveou 
of  his  professional  life,  I  am  ignorant,  bat  I 
have  the  authority  of  Sir  Samuel  Rondlly  for 
saying,  that  in  hi*  profeision  his  merits,  as  has 
beien  the  case  with  many  others,  were  not,  np 
to  the  time  of  his  decease,  acknowledged  and 
appreciated  in  a  degree  at  all  proportioned  to 
their  worth.  Upon  the  cause  of  tmsili  success 
It  is  vain  to  speculate ;  most  probably,  indeed, 
had  he  been  spared  a  few  years  longer,  the  fact 
itself  would  have  been  entirely  altered :  itb, 
however,  somewhat  remarkable,  that  Aristotle 
stages,  in  very  strong  tetma,  that  a  plahi,  opeo, 
sincere  style  of  oratory  is  lets  adapted  to  the 
pleading  of  causes  than  to  political  ditcustion ; 
and  that  Cicero,  in  describing  an  orator,  who 
was  nnsaecemfnl  as  an  advocate,  hut  eminently 
distingnished  in  the  Senate,  has  nade  uge  of 
expression*,  which  of  themselvet  might  serve 
as  the  character  of  Mr.  Homer—"  In  Scaiiri 
oratione,  sapientis  hominis  et  recti  gravitaa, 
sonuna  et  natnralis  qo«dam  inerat  aiictoritat, 
Hon  nt  eausam,  aed  nt  teAimoniam  dirrre  pu- 
tares,  cam  pro  reo  dickret.  Hoe  dicendi  genua 
ad  patrociDta  mediocriter  aptnm  videhatur;  ad 
tenatoriam  vero  aeatmtiam,  cojns  eiat  ilia 
princept,  vel  maxime.  Sgnificabat  eoiin  ^ou 
pmdeatiam  solum,  ted,  qnod '  maxime  rem 
eontmebat,  fidem."  (Cicen  de  Clar.  Orau  S. 
Ill,  lit.) 

Upon  tke  dittolation  of  Parliament  in  the 
aummn  of  1806,  Mr.  Homer  was  elected  for  the 
Borough  of  St.  Ives,  in  Cornwall,  and  it  wonid 
be  attempting  to  conceal,  that  whirb  in  onr 
estiination  does  eqnal  honour  to  all  the  parties 
concerned,  if  I  were  not  to  admit  that  this 
circnmstance  was  brought  abont  by  the  in- 
flnence,  and  probably  by  the  assistance,  of  those 
political  friends,  to  whom  be  was  by  pnociple 
aad  opinion  warmly  and  firmly  nailed.  In  the 
new  Parliameut,  which  met  en  the  Sxd  of 
Jnne,  1807,  he  tate  for  the  BoroDgh  of  Wen- 
dover. — When  that  Parliament  was  dissolved 
in  October  ISlt,  he  was  for  tome  months  wid>- 
ootateat,bat  was  at  leni^  relnmed  for  the 
Borongfa  of  St.  Hawes.  The  two  last-mentioned 
-Boroughs  are  generally  tuppoted  to  be  aoder 
the  inmience,  if  nnt  in  the  nomination,  of  two 
NoUe  Members  of  tlie  Upper  Hunte ;  aad  I 
have  been  the  more  particular  in  stating  accu- 
rately the  places,  which  Mr.  Homer  represent- 
ed, in  order  tbat  the  public  may  see  dutinctly 
that  men  of  honour  the  most  unimpeached,  of 
characters  the  most  disinlcreated,  and  of  pa- 
triotitm  the  most  warm  and  nndoabted,  have 
been  given  to  tlie  puUie  by  that  system,  which 
is  so  generally  represented  as  pregnant  with, 
nothing  but  self-uiierest  and  corruption.  For 
sonic  yean  after  he  became  a.  Member  of 
Parliament,  Mr.  Homer  took  no  very  prominent 
hare  in  the  discuMions  of  the  Hoiute  of  Com- 
mons :  neither  in  the  deliatM  upon  the  abolition 
of  the  Stave  Trade,  nor  nf«B  me  dismission  at 
the  Whig  Ministry  in  180'*,  nor  in  the  repeated 
contentions  upon  the  Catholic  Qnestion,  nor  in 
the  great  diffeienre  of  ophiion  respecting  the 
Copenhagen  expedition  and  tlie  Orders  in 
Council,  nor  upon  the  dtsaKreeable  and  unsatis- 
factory arcnsabon  of  the  Uuke  of  York,  nor 
npvu  the  Poliry  and  Conduct  of  the  Spanish 
Contest,  although  his  opinion  qpon  all  these 
points,  as  proved  by  his  votes,  was  roost  dear 
and  decided,  did  he  deelaqs'  himself  at  any 
length,  or  support  hit  sufirage  by  bis  argimients. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  finaocft.- 
moved  by  Lord  Henry  Petty  in  1807,  aud.be, 
spoke  occasionBily  ujon  bAums  coapetted 
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with  the  administnition  of  ja^tice  in  Scotland, 
with  trade,  Kifb  tlie  poor  laws,  aad  g«ii<>raUy 
upon  quention*  rattier  of  mwiicipAl  jurispru- 
d«uce,  tliaa  of  immediate  political  contwt, 
ulwayl  with  grrat  propriety,  judgmeiat,  infoml- 
atiuo,  and  good  leme.  But  on  the  tint  of 
February,  (1810,)  be  entered  npon  that  im- 
portant sat^ect,  koonrn  popularly  by  the-iiaate 
of  the  bnlhon  queation ;  and  remarking,  in  a 
speech  of  great  perspicuity  and  knowlediK, 
upon  the  hl^  price  of  buIiloD,  the  state  of  the 
cxrhanges,  and  the  diiappearance  of  the  me- 
tallic cilrreticy,  whhA  had  been  taking  place 
aiiKe  the  year  1804,  with  inrreasing  rapidity. 
Ho  concluded  by  proponing  the  production  ef 
various  accotrat*,  and  by  atmting  his  iaiention 
of  moving  hereatler  fi>r  a  telcct-committee  to 
consider  the  whole  of  the  subject.  The  com- 
nittee  was  afterwards  appointed,  Mr.  Horner 
was  tbp  cliaimlan,  he  drew  the  able  and  elabO' 
rate  report,  and  in  the  yeaf  1811,  conducted 
tiie  debate  with  a  thorough  cotnptehemioB  and 
ready  posoesiiion  of  the  whole  of  that  difficult 
and  intrirftte  subject  Hb  reply  upon  that 
occasion  was  pecnttarly  remarkable  for  the 
soundness  of  its  doctrines  ahd  the  force  of  its 
■OMIy  doqnence.  To  the  •ptaiioos  adopted  by 
biraMlfaad  the  m^ority  of  the  committee  npon 
that  quettioD,  which  appear  to  many  to  have 
bben  disproved  by  the  snbseqnent  course  of 
events,  Mr.  Horner  always  in  the  main  adhered, 
though,  I  betievp,  be  was  also  convinced  that 
they  re(|oired  to  be  stated  with  something  more 
of  qualification,  titan  they  had  before  received. 
In  the  reports  of  the  Parliamentary  Debate*, 
he  b  represented  to  have  expressed  himself  on 
the  tA  of  March,  1815,  to  the  following  effect — 
"  For  hrsewn  part  he  remained  as  firm  as  ever 
in  Jiis  original  coavictioa— he  bad  not  been 
inattentive  to  the  subsequent  course  of  events, 
and  had  perceived  amongst  them  many  new 
•ad  curious  illustrations  of  the  currency  and 
tiie  commerce  of  Europe.  Iiralead,  however, 
of  producing  any  alteratioa  in  the  doctrines 
maintained  on  that  side  of  the  House,  they  had 
served  to  strengthen  and  confirm  them  ia  his 
mind  in  every  respect."  Upoo  the  Regency 
Qoestion  also,  in  1610,  Mr.  Homer  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  a  speech  of  great  historical  and 
constitutional  knowledge,  well  and  forcibly 
applied  to  the  subject. 

tint  it  was  froAi  the  time  of  Im  third  election 
to  Parliament,  in  the  year  1813,  ttiftt  his  abilldes 
began  more  fuHy  to  develope  and  display  them- 
selves, and  that  he  ro«e  almost  daily  in  the 

tfstinialion  of  the  Hobse  and  the  Country 

Prom  this  period  his  career,  although  inter- 
rupted by  the  progress  of  that  disease,  wftich 
was  sO  soon  to  terminate  it  for  ever,  was  one  of 
distinction  more  and  more  decidedly  establish' 
ed,  and  of  ntility  continnslly  increasing.  Hie 
unparalleled  atid  astonishing  events,  which  were 
passing  t^>on  the  theatre  of  the  world  during 
the  latter  nionths  of  the  year  1813,  and  the 
commencement  of  1814,  natnrally  silenced  and 
tQspended  in  wonder  and  expectation  the  voice 
ef  enquiry  and  remark ;  but  when  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  the  transactions  at  tiie  Congress 
Of  Vienna  exhibited  th^Anselves  in  a  rafenarr 
inconsistent  frith  the  wlshtes  of  the  friends  of 
freedom,  Mr.  Homer  stood  forth  fJie  eloqneot 
end  energetit  asserter  of  what  he  coDsidered 
the  injured  character  and  violated  honor  Of 
lUs  country.  The  annexation  of  part  of  Rucony 
*>  Prtissia,  Hie  transfer  of  Genoa  to  Sardinia, 
*we  Ihe  fthjecu  of  bis  deeded  Veprebation, 
tibd  lic^rAcrtained,  at  least,  cdnsideraMe  doobt 
npon  the  conduct  of  the  British  Government 
towards  ite  ill-fated  Marat.  DifiieKnii  senti- 
iClefrtS  9fey  M  Mtettained  vMi  respect  to  the 


jdstiee  of  these  opinions.  Perhaps  a  greater 
indignation  was  conceived  at  these  acts,  be- 
caiise  too  sanguine  evpectations  bad  previously 
been  indulged ;  expectations  ill  suited  to  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  limes,  and 
snch  as  have  never  yet  been  realised  in  the 
history  of  bnman  nature.  However  that  may 
be,  the  principles  he  maintained,  and  the  doc- 
trines be  enforced  npon  these  occasions,  flowed 
from  die  purest  source,  and  tended  to  the 
highest  and  the  noblest  end.— Upon  the  great 
question  of  the  Corn  Bill  ia  1814  and  181.5,  his 
opinion  was  opposed  not  only  to  the  prevailing 
sense  of  Parliament,  but  also,  I  apprehend,  to 
a  majority  of  those,  with  whom  he  usually  con- 
curred. His  resistance  to  the  fnrasnre  was 
characterised  by  his  usual  ability,  and  by  gteat 
candour,  6rmness,  and  moderation.  In  the 
session  of  1816,  the  last  in  which  he  was  des' 
tined  to  bear  a  part,  be  distingnished  himself, 
perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  beyond  any 
other  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
resisted  with  die  greatest  eloouence  and  spirit 
the  renewal  of  the  Property  lax;  he  objected 
to  the  Address  of  Congratulation  upon  the 
Treaties  concluded  at  Paris,  upon  the  mOral 
ground,  that  the  engagements  of  the  allies  had 
been  violated,  that  the  family  of  Bourbon  bad 
been  iorced  upon  the  people  of  France,  con- 
trary to  their  will;  that  an  act  of  the  greatest 
violence  and  ii^ustice  had  thus  been  perpe- 
trated, and  the  most  slavish  principles  main' 
tained  and  asserted:  he  argued  witii  redoubled 
force  and  increased  talent  his  original  opinions 
respecting  the  speedy  resumption  of  cash- 
pavments  by  the  Bahk,  and  he  left  to  Ireland  a 
valuable  bequest  and  a  lasting  memorial  of  his 
wisdom  and  bis  judgment  in  Um  bill  which 
grants  or  restores  to  the  inhabitants  of  tliat 
country  the  old  constitutional  safe-guard  of  their 
lives  and  liberties  in  providing  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  functions  of  Grand  Juries  : — 
to  the  Abolition  of  tlie  Slave  Trade — to  what 
is  popularly  called  die  Emancipation  of  die 
Catholics,  he  was  upon  all  occasions  a  sincere 
and  active  friend;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  particular  infitances  :  every  measure 
wliich  had  for  its  object  the  prevention  of 
tyranny,  the  difTiision  of  happiness,  and  the 
diininntion  of  misery,  be  befriended  and  pro- 
moted widi  the  greatest  zeal,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  greatest  prudence ;  and  he  exer- 
cised with  the  utmost  vigilance  one  most 
important  duty  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  in 
watching  every  proposition  introduced  into  (be 
House,  in  order  to  defeat  it,  if  it  were  evil— 
to  assist  it,  if  it  were  good. 

On  the  gsth  of  J  une  1816,  Mr.  Horner  opened 
his  Ups  for  die  last  drae  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.-^His  disorder  increased  so  ranch  during 
the  recess,  that  he  was  enjoined  by  his  pliysi' 
cians  to  give  apall  business,  and  to  try  the  effect 
of  a  milder  climate  which  with  all  odier  remo' 
dies  unhappily  proved  vain — The  exertions  af 
which  I  mvc  given  a  veiy  imperfect  notice  were 
made,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  spite  of  the 
intcrrnptions  occasioned  by  the  duties  of  his 
profesaioB,  which  rendered  his  absence  from 
London  aeoeasary  for  several  weeks  together 
dariag  the  sitting  of  ParliaoKnt,  aad  of  the  lan- 
guor and  suffering  produced  by  the  progress  o^ 
diefiital  malady,  which  bitterly  was  out  too  ap 
parent.  His  (Banner  was  6nn,  plain,  energetic, 
bat  wiODiiig  and  conciliating,  his  voice  strong 
and  harmonious;  bii  language  and  'style  <» 
speaking  perfectly  English  aad  partiameutary — 
Both  were  entireqr  free  from  ostentatioa,  and  he 
seemed  to  addre«  the  Honee  only  because  be 
fiMt,  thct  the  matter  he  bad  to. bring  forward, 
waa.in  bis  bpinton  of  teal  inqportanc^.  ig  the 


country — If  there  was  any  characteristic  wliicb 
more  particularly  distinguished  him  both  as  a 
politician  and  a  man,  it  was  a  natural  and  as  it 
were  aa  instinctive  8i^>eriorlty  to  every  tbilig 
that  partook  in  the  slightest  degree  of  a  low  or 
doubtful  character,  a  high  tone  of  moral  feelinr, 
which  witboot  presnmpdon  or  anthorily  sWatUqr 
maintiUned  iti  own  coune  and  pivaerved  it* 
own  dignity.— The  words,  justice,  equity,  fUth- 
and  honour  bore  in  bis  mouth  their  fall  and  ml 
Import ;  every  one  wa<  assured  that  they  «era. 
not  used  to  serve  a  purpose  or  to  suit  an  ooofe* 
tion. 

When  full  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
known  disposition  of  mankind  to  value  beneath 
its  real  worth  that  which  they  posseu,  and  to 
overrate  the  excellence,  whilst  tliey  partly  veil 
and  partly  forget  the  defects  of  those,  whom 
they  have  lost,  it  most  sdll  be  admitted,  that 
the  present  times,  though  not  nnfVnitfol  of  cMdU 
tahh  and  adeqtuteabilitl.  s,  are  aot  mailicd  t^ 
those  commaBdlng  and  saperior  chtractarfr 
whom  we  have  been  acenstomed  to  see  at  tba 
bead  of  oar  government  and  leading  our  pnblie 
councils.  At  such  a  moment  it  is  doubly  afflict- 
ing to  all,  who  wii>h  well  to  the  interests  and 
who  feel  warmly  for  the  glory  of  their  country, 
to  have  been  deprived  ofone,  who  promised  to 
ripen  into  a  matarity  equal  to  that  of  the  most 
eminent  viho  have  gone  before  him.  It  wonid  ba 
unjust  to  the  time*  in  which  we  live  to  say  <tf 
him,  as  Cicero  said  of  Hortensins,  thtt  he  has 
died  magnft  sapientfkm  chrinm  bonoronqne  pe- 
narii ;  still  less  applicable,  we  hope,  is  the  ob« 
servation  that  his  decease,  though  to  os  dim* 
Irons,  has  been  fortunate  for  himself,  inasmach 
aa  it  has  removed  him  froas  witnessing  the  cate' 
mities  of  Ids  country ;  but  we  may  at  least  a& 
firm,  that  he  is  gon«  at  a  moment,  when  it  is 
uot  easy  to  supply  his  pUce,  and  al  a  crisis  of 
public  aAirs  when  the  most  beneficial  influence 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  joint  force  of 
his  talents  and  his  character.  Jt  is  an  observa*^ 
tion  of  antiquity,  nnfhvonrable  to  hnman  aatnre, 
but  I  fear,  not  entirely  without  foundation,  that 
tbe  dead  are  praised  freely  aad  without  reserve, 
because  they  are  pr«i«d  without  envy  and 
without  apprehension  of  their  future  coa^^eti* 
tion.  Bat  it  may  be  troly  eatd  of  Mr.  Homer, 
that  as  he  was  of  all  men  the  freest  fron  any 
narrow  feeling  of  this  description  himself,  •• 
was  he  the  most  incapable  of  exciting  such  in 
others.  His  superiority,  which  could  not  be 
disputed,  was  mitigated  by  the  meekness  with 
which  he  bore  It,  and  the  awe  and  admiration 
inspired  by  his  abilities  were  by  his  temper  aad 
disposition  softened  into  cordial  friembUp  and 
nnalloyed  affection. 

A  death  is  announced  in  a  Swiss  Joomal^ 
with  the  following  character  of  tbe  deceased : 

Dr.  Jang-Stilling  was  tielebiated  tbronchoul 
Germany  for  bis  numerous  writings  and  Ms 
piety,  which  in  course  of  time  denueiated 
inl»  UfaaNatsai.  In  bis  youth,  he  foUowcd  tka 
trade  of  a  tailor,  and  afterwards  that  of  a 
teacher :  be  then  became  sacccssivdy  a  pimi- 
cian,  a  moralist,  a  religions  writer,  a  jourauist, 
a  political  ecotiomist,  a  visionary,  a  natnialisl^ 
and  an  excelleut  oculist  He  successfully 
cored,  by  surgical  operations,  two  hundred  pooc 
people,  who  were'^icted  with  cataracts.  He 
firmly  believed  in  the  exittesce  of  Ghosts,  and 
wrote  a  book,  te  wUeb  her  seriously  explained 
bis  doetriae.  In  his  Joataal,  Tht  Oejr  Jf«», 
l»pt'Hpbesfed<hatttej«»»feArii«^»nald  afpfr 
witliin  the  'flfsi  ftcty  yewv  tff^'^tf^pttknKm^ 
tnry.  Hiswariniwve^e«B  tttiehi«a#iafQBr< 
many,  betwite-  to  wrote  wMk  sisipfielQr-aad 
interttt,  aB^  possessed  the  great  art  of  «c««in« 
■Mdatk^ltisstyletoallclvsesofsociistji. 
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POETRY. 


ON  FRIENDSHIP. 

To  «  VMttla  Mnd  is  a^  cUrtut  CAUBtxy-^ogtriUd  bjr 
reading  Uie  Jimi  of  Moora'a  »o«g,  '*  SvMtrtt  Lova.  I'll 
noK  fvrgtt  thte.** 

Fm^kUiw!    Uwca  the  coltliMottiss  thought; 
Tha  bean  that  beAts  with  Frteodsbip*9  geo'rotta  puis? 
CoulJ  ne'er  have  giv'u  it  birth— Lova  maj  forget, 
When  appetite  i\  pallM*  nr  frenaj-  cooU— 
To  thee,  alono.  twaat  ftieodabip  ^  is  resett'd  5 

Tha  praiaa  of  pan  calaitial  conatanpy. 
Of  love  incorporeal,  aea«e  of  wul, 
By  timeff  aqiojinent,  misery,  aualiaj*!!: 
The  flube,  that  in  thy  sacred  bosom  glova 
Oiasunt  and  ehaita  aa  Vesta's  sacred  fiie,  tO 

l>lceds  not  the  tordi  «f  beauty  to  revive 
Its  leaver  dying  iraraUb-*wbila  passion  fliaa 
Tlie  coocbt.oB  wiOoh  (ha  pair  diatorted  form, 
The  wreck  of  beauty  ance  ao  much  adDr*d« 
Waglected  lies;  Friendship  obeys  the  call  '   15 

Of  generoos  fvciing  and  bumaiiity, 
Sapports  the  helpless  pillov  of  dtseaae, 
CooK  vith  har  tean,  the  frver's  raging  heat, 
Charms,  with  her  seraph  snulc,  the  torturins  pang^ 
And  breatbrs  a  sigb  more  healthful  than  the  breeze    CO 
That  wafu  the  fragrance  of  the  baimy  heath. 

The  bfarth  of  Love  is  in  the  fever'd  blood 
That  sweHs  the  piisalons  of  itopetuous  youth  ; 
Its  food,  the  diarm  that  Inrlit  wiliitu  the  eye. 
Or  saiiiea  upon  the  yoaog  and  blnomins  cheek :         Sfi 
But  Fiiendabip  is  the  t,hi.d  of  sympathy, 
Ttia  kindaat  gift  of  Ueav'u  to  wretched  man, 
And  live*  upon  the  smile  of  giatitude. 
Which  amply  thos  repays  tha  debt  it  owe^^ 
Love,  like  •  comet,  blazes  for  a  time.  90 

And  rages  with  iotrmperater  dai^roos  heat ; 
But,  when  the  burning  viut  once  is  o*er. 
It  vjicushes  to  regions  of  cold  ice : 
While  Priendsbip,  like  a  milder  planet*  iblnes, 
A  cooatant  aatelliM,  a  cheering  tur,  S$ 

To  comfiut  and  to  Hgbt  the  darkar  boora 
Of  aolitary  glpom  wd  miciaight  fear. 

Forget  thee  1  no,  n^r  Friend;  altho'  Che  hoar, 
Th«t  brings  to  ma  th^  cheerful  sight  of  morn, 
Givrs  to  thy  sight  the  sun's  JepHrtlnc  beams;  40 

Tho*  far,  alas  t  remov'd,  ia  distant  climes, 
Yet  Frimdshlp's  sympathy  will  wlilsper  thee 
The  fervent  wish  that  folds  tUee  to  my  heart 
In  fhnded  r«plara ;  and  will  tell  to  me. 
Dearest  of  Frieuds  I  each  fondest  ihonght  oi  thine.  45 


FINE  ARTS. 

OM  TBt  INTENDED  PUBLIC  KOKUXENTS. 

_  T»  the  EdU»r  tf  tke  LUtrary  GazetU. 

Sir, — Wheu  a  Monanient  b  about  to 
be  erected  for  the  professed  purpose  of 
transmitting  to  posterity  a  correct  idea  of 
the  geoius,  the  taste,  and  the  power  of  a 
great  nation ;  the  Artist,  on  wiiora  this 
important  task  sball  be  laid,  should  en- 
deavour to  divcct  himself  of  the  acci- 
dental prejudices  of  his  age,  and  to  give 
to  his  production  a  permanent  expres- 
sion, founded  on  ttje  constitution  of  man 
and  of  nature.  Its  fbrm,  its  ornaments, 
and  its  geper^  character  otigbt  to  iudi> 
cate  its  fttneae  to  the  end  pra^osed,  «nd 
ought  to  be  capable  of  exciting  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  fotare  ages. 

If  it  be  desirable  that  we  should  have 
a  copy  of  onie  of  the  most  celebrptted 
productions  of  aDtiquity,'  to  form  the 


'  The  EdttoM  .«f  «un«  pctnodical  papen, 
arbo  «pp«ar  (Uli^jbtedi  wtb  th«  idM  of  the  espy 
of  A  aracHB  Xeaiile  being  rajaed  Jipoo  Brim- 
rose  BiB,  .««aM  be  shpeked  *t  the  jieaof  oeoa- 
sentiac  it  ^lith  fippies  «£  .4}r«C¥lD  fcyifKvfe ; 
and  still  more  so,  »  it  skould  be  decided  that 


taste  of  British  artists,  it  certainly  should 
not  be  erected  on  this  oocasion. — Is  our 
country  so  destitute  of  genius  that  she 
has  not  wherewithal  to  celebrate  the  va- 
lour of  her  sons?— If  not,  why  need  she 
stoop  to  copy  the  productions  of  a  Gre- 
cian artist  1 — why  borrow  the  means  of 
commemorating  her  victories,  and  per- 
petuate the  disgraceful  obligation  t 

It  is  wondemil,  that  men,  who  have 
taste  enough  to  admire  the  noble  and 
chaste  simplicity  of  Grecian  architecture, 
should  not  be  able  to  see  the  inconsis- 
tency of  transplanting  a  Grecian  T^nple 
to  commemorate  a  British  victory  I — 
to  see  that  what  was  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  climate,  the  manners,  the  habits, 
and  the  religion  of  Greece,  is  totally  un- 
fit for  ihe  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Now,  when  a  great  occasion  has  oc- 
curred to  draw  forth  the  latent  powen  of 
British  genius,  it  would  be  vcary  proper 
to  point  out  the  chaste  and  dmpie  forms 
of  Grecian  architecture  as  fit  objects  of 
imitation. — ^But  to  what  good  purpose 
would  it  tend,  to  recommend  the  servile 
imitation  of  any  particular  building,  how- 
ever faigii  it  might  rank  as  a  work  of  art  ? 
Are  not  our  very  dwelling-houses  already 
beginning  to  assume  the  character  of 
Grecian  temples,  and  what  might  we  not 
expect  to  see  templified,  if  such  servile 
imitators  bad  such  an  example  before 
them]  There  can  be  little  doubt  re- 
specting the  influence  such  a  choice 
would  have  on  the  public  taste:— it 
would  soon  enable  the  mere  mechamcal 
copyist  to  raise  himself,  in  the  general 
opinion,  to  the  same  level  with  the  ori- 
ginal artist ;  and  the  natural  consequence 
would  be,  that  all  that  is  worthy  of  the 
name  of  art  would  be  n^ected.  The 
stimulus  to  exertion  would  be  destroyed ; 
and  any  person  tolerably  conversant  with 
Grecian  antiquities,  and  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  Stuart,  has  grown  familiar 
with  the  most  minute  peculiarities  of 
Grecian  form — though  destitute  of  ge- 
nius and  insensible  of  the  true  nature  and 
excellence  of  the  art — would  be  enabled 
to  usurp  the  province  of  the  original 
artist;  and  instead  of  giving  to  useful 
objects,  the  most  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate forou — all  that  ought  to  be  com- 
fortable or  convenient  in  a  modem  Ea 
glSsh  mansion,  would  be  crowded  with- 
out order  or  arrangement  into  the  form 
of  a  Grecian  temple. 

The  venerable  forms  of  antiquity  are 


the  paintiiigt  for  it  most  lie  copies  of  mwm  of 
the  old  masteis.  Tliea  indeed  diey  would  be 
seiuible  of  the  disgncefiil  reSection  ewt  on 
3atii)i  vtitts:  bat  jf  Arcliitectniie  be  not 
pUced  withoiit  tite  siAere  of  their  criticsl 
f^iUties  i  certaioly  fhe  case  of  Aicjhitects  is  oot 
witnin  tb«t  of  their  sensibility. 


rendered  sacred  to  us  by  a  thousand  as- 
sociations which  would  tend  to  disarm 
the'  shafts  of  impartial  criticism,  "  tbey 
derive  thrir  origin  firom  those  times,  and 
were  the  ornament  of  those  countries 
which  are  most  hallowed  in  our  imagi- 
nations :  and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  see 
them,  even  in  their  modem  copies,  with- 
out feeling  them  operate  on  our  minds  as 
relics  of  those  polished  nations." '  Bat 
is  nothing  less  than  the  architectural 
genius  of  Britain  an  acceptable  sacrifice 
to  this  fascinating  power— this  supersti- 
tious idolatry  } 

As  two  monuments  are  to  be  erected, 
one  of  tfaem  might  be  in  the  Grecian,  the 
other  in  the  Englbh  style  of  architecture 
— not  copies  from  either  style ;  but  the 
application  of  their  fundamental  princi- 
ples to  the  production  of  original  aesignf 
— in  character  with  the  state  of  know- 
ledge, the  religion,  and  the  manners  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live. 

If  either  style  has  a  claim  to  the  pre- 
ference, it  certauily  is  the  English ;  for 
what  style  can  be  so  fit  to  perpetuate 
those  memorable  times,  as  tiiat  which 
owes  its  origin  to  the  genius  and  taste  of 
our  ancestors  1  "  The  men  who  had  not 
the  happiness  of  ligfating  on  the  simpli- 
city and  proportion  of  the  Greek  orders, 
were  however  so  lupky  as  to  strike  out  a 
thousand  graces  and  effects,  which  ren- 
dered their  buildings  magnificent,  yet 
genteel ;  vast,  yet  light,  venerable  and 
picturesque.  It  is  difficult  for  the  no- 
blest Grecian  temple  to  convey  half  so 
n^ny  impressions  to  the  mind,  as  a  ca- 
thedral does  of  the  best  Gothic  (English) 
taste:— a  proof  of  skill  in  the  architects, 
and  of  address  in  tl^  priests  who  erected 
them:"*  they  exhmit  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  most  profound  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  building,  that  led  to  a  bold- 
ness of  execution  of  which  classical  an- 
tiquity furnishes  no  example.  I  am.  Sir, 
yours,  &c.  &c.       ,  D — rt.  • 

*,*  We  beg  to  call  tlie  attention  of  onr  rea- 
ders to  this  sensiUe  and  eloquent  paper.  We 
differ]  somewhat,  indeed,  fnun  onr  valued 
Correipondent,  as  to  the  inflaence  which  die 
imitation  of  Grecian  forms  is  likely  to  have  on 
public  taste.  -  Imitation  has  not  the  fatal  indu- 
ence  which  he  inpposes;  all  education  implies 
imitation ;  and  the  imitation  of  Grecian  art  ia 
pardctdar,  can  never  be  otherwise  than  sals- 
tary.  Grecism  in  art  ii  only  another  name  fbr 
ideri  parity.  And  can  the  artiit  err  in  perp«t> 
oaiiy 'imitating  il?  U  any  other  object  worthy 
of  his  adoration?  If  aqy  be,  is  it  the  barbarous 
isspnrity,  the  florid  fHvoli^,  the  mere  surprise 
reialting  from  vaitness  of  structure  and  toioate- 
ness  of  detail  v>hich  Gothic  architecture  exhii- 
bits?— But  we.  thank  our  Correspondent  for  so 
well  presenting  to  our  reader;  one,  and  thSt 
an  interesting,  .riew  of  this  iBiportant  qucfj 
tioa.— Ed.- 


'^Alit^i 


iiiiijOO 
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PAINTING. 

EZBiBinoa  or  oil  ako  watek  coloqk 
rAiiiT»M  m  cPBiwa  oardsits.  (ContintMd.) 

"  Michaelmas  Diancr,"  by  Mr.  Jama 
Uolma,  is  painted  in  water  colours,  with 
great  force  and  brilliancy.  It  possesses 
much  excellence  of  drawing,  ehararter,  and 
disposition.  The  story  is  toM  with  chaste 
huinour;  and  the  execution  wrought  up  to 
the  transparency  and  depth  of  a  fine  Flemish 
cabinet  picture.  This  artist's  miniature  por- 
trait of  Lord  Byron  is  coloured  and  marked 
in  a  fine  taste ;  but  rather  too  young  for  that 
nobleman.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Holmes  paint 
in  oil}  Mr.  GcokobBakest's  landscapes  from 
nature,  in  water  cokMirs,  have,  wnthout  any 
JBanner,  the  fine  breadth  and  delicious  re- 
poae  which  have  long  characterised  his 
works.  He  excels  in  painting  sun  and 
«r.  His  '<  Boy  mUk  Sheep,"  is  a  particular 
effect  of  light  and  colour ;  executed  in  oil, 
with  great  glow  and  power :  but  the  pen- 
ciling is  somewhat  bard ;  the  principal  Roup 
«f  trees  in  the  centre  not  suiSciently  illumi- 
nattd ;  and  rather  of  a  heavy  unpictureaqne 
form.  We  lately  noticed  the  bold  poetical 
imacinatiun  in  Mr.  C.  V.  FieUing't  grand 
landscape  of  the  Lake  ofAverno,  from  Vir- 
gil, in  the  British  Institution.  He  has  added 
to  his  reputation,  b^  his  mountainous  view 
in  Merionethshire,  m  this  exhibition ;  a  pic- 
ture painted  in  a  noble  style;  with  great 
freedom,  freshness,  aud  spirited  opposition 
of  coluiiring.  But  thn  artist,  with  mvcb 
elevation  offancy,  and  a  fine  classical  taste, 
falls  sometimes  into  a  slovenly  execution. 
95.  His  ♦•  scene  from  Arioito'  is  grandlf 
composed ;  but  slurred  over  with  a  raggedf, 
ci«relets  pencil,  in  many  parts.  The  sky,  in 
particular,  looks  as  if'^bnisbed  in  with  the 
heterogeneous  leavings  of  a  dirty  palette. 
His  drawings  in  water,  although  sometimes 
too  negligent,  possess  a  variety  of  me- 
rits ;  but  we  can  only  notice  here,  345, 
view  on  the  Thames:"  and  170  "a  moun- 
tainous scene  in  Catmarwmthiret''  the  latter 
combining  much  grandeur  of  prospect,  with 
a  magicalTreedom  of  handl  ing.  Miss  Gttv  l»- 
SMtTB  has  several  tasteful  studies  from  na- 
ture. We  have  long  admired  this  lady's 
happy  selections  of  village  and  cottage  sce- 
nery.  There  is  a  gentle  charm  and  unob- 


is  a  gen 
igin  the( 


dows.  Her  colouring  Ihw  the  pleasing  fresh- 
ness of  English  landscape ;  her  light  is  broad- 
ly diffused,  and  her  air-tints  are  generally 
clear  and  true.  But  her  pictures  sometimes 
^v^Dt  force,  and  are  not  always  sufficiently 
tonrd.  A  little  more  glazing  would  enrich 
her  effect;  give  more  solidity  to  her  masses; 
and  add  another  attraction  to  her  agreeable 
performances.  Mr.  LauieCt  small  portraiu 
are.  painted  with  considerable  force,  and  a 
careful  study  of  nature:  but  an  opener  light 

•  would  essentially  contribute  to  their  relwf; 
«nd  the  introduction  of  some  pearly  middle 

-tiuts  in  his  flesh,  to  their  lightness  and  har- 
mony. There  is  an  anxious  idea  of  colour 
in  bis  small  landscapes;  but  they  are 
courseiy  blurred  in,  and  too  undefined  in  the 


cool,  sobo-  tone,  with  spirited  breaks  of 
Ug^t  and  gleams  of  azure.  The  whole  toene 
evinces  a  warm  feehng ;  an  identity  ao  tnie 
and  so  near  an  approach  to  nature^  that  this 
picture,  in  its  claM,  has  ao  supenor  in  the 
exhibition.  As  a  close  view,  in  oil,  it  has 
no  competitor;  and  in  all  that  relates  to  co- 
lour, possesses  uncommon  solemnity,  depth, 
and  transparency,  with  much  fine  original 
thinking.  The  ^ures  we  cleverly  grouped 
anditainted  with  spirit;  but  rather  too  vague 
in  some  important  details;  and,  although 
the  pencUine  is  free,  a  greater  degree  of 
imeHneu  woiild  not  detract  ft«m  its  merits. 
A  vigilant  study  of  the  academy  figure,  and 
a  judicious  examination  of  the  XaaeYi  in  the 
works  of  HoUema  or  Jacah  Rtiytdael,  would 
be  of  much  advantage  to  Mr.  Linnel.  Mr. 
RoBsox's  landscapes  are  in  water  colours, 
and  shew  much  tasteful  selection  and  varied 
powers  of  fanc^.  There  is  a  bold  penciling, 
great  force  of  colouring,  and  harmony  in  his 
best  perfiirmances ;  but  he  has  to  correct  a 
strong  tendency  to  »gey  manner,  violent  op- 
poMtMHi*,  and  yUiMf^et;  for  example,  Nos. 
U,  SI,  and  S3<(,  require  to  be  toned  in  many 
parts,  and  the  masses,  in  332,  are  artificial 
and  very  meretricious.  This  eentleman  has 
a  number  of  admirable  performances,  of 
which  we  can  only  notice  a  few.  377.  Imo- 
gen entering  the  cave,  is  a  picturesque  com' 
position  of  great  depth.  There  is  a  grandeur 
approacbing  to  suolimity  in  384,  the  heath 
scene  from  Macbeth.  337  is  ad' exquisite 
gem;  393  very  brilliant;  and  15, 16,  and  33, 
are  charming  drawings,  in  a  sober,  broad 
style. 

Mr.  W.  Turner  (of  Oxford)  is  a  colourist  of 
high  rank.  There  is  a  great  power  in  his 
masses,  and  his  landscapes  bear  strong  evi- 
dence of  bis  attention  to  nature.  He  is  fond 
of  particular  or  accidental  gleams  of  light ; 
ana,  in  his  best  pictures,  he  painte  them  with 
great  ^excellence ;  of  which  No.  28,  a  View 
mm  Wynd  Cliff,  with  a  storm  passing  off,  is 
an  instance.  But  there  is  a  danger  of  being 
betrayed  into  a  habit  of  sacrificing  truth  and 
falling  into  heaviness,  by  eonstantly  pre- 
ferring particular  to  general  nature,  what- 
ever comes  from  this  artist's  hand  bears  the 
Wd  atamp  of  original  genhis ;  but  we  con- 
ceive that  his  piiilures  two  or  three  years  ago, 


trusive  feeling  in  tRe  disposition  of  her  oVf  with  an  opener  light,  werefuiras'favoni&e' 
jects.    Her  works  are  fr^  from  &lse  rtia-  specimens  of  his  abilities.      His  view  of 


Windsor  Castle,  last  year,  was  rich  in  sun- 
light;  bad  a  prodigious  power  of  cokNiiinc 
and  a  glorious  tone.  Another  picture,  which 
hung  the  year  before  in  the  comer  close  to 
where  Mr.  Glater't  Tame  Bull  stands  this 
year,  had  also  a  surprising  effect..  We  have 
always  spoken  of  that  landscape  with  de- 
light Its  dark,  deep, dewy  verdure;  the  liw- 
tie  of  ite  emeiaJd  greens ;  ite  woods  and  bills 
and  waters;  with  the  sj^rit  of  light,  the 
living  Day  itaelf  moving  over  the  heavens, 
are  still  before  us.  In  this  exhibition,  Nos. 
75  and  70,  Evening  and  Sun-rise,  by  this 
artiit,  are.  grandly  conceived ;  but  the  pen* 
ciitag  of  some  of  bis  picturea  is  fbnaal ;  and, 
«Uiit  is  termed  -  leatkin :"  his  siwriews  in- 
dised  to  opadty,  aDd  hia  liaht  i^da^y  rm 


touelu  «  91.  A  fall  of  ttm^er,"  i^  j^  i«ed.  In  No.' 86,  Bagley  \¥eed,  Oiue  h 
youDi^Wtwt.  .<l«plw»  a  very  vigorous  senaelaii  astoAbUog  deplhTf  eoleor  and  ^ect; 
of  local  character.    The  iky  u  painted  ia  ajbat  some  of  this^tee  is  pivduced  by  an 


undue  suppreaskm  of  Mabt  and  false  depth 
of  shadow.  There  is  auo  a  want  of  firce-. 
dom  in  the  handling,  wUoh  takes  somewhat 
away  from  the  beauqr  of  this  atsaoidinaiy 
picture.  The  oonect  and  datstcal  des^ne 
of  JIfr.  ITwitu  Lave  been  so  widely  diflined 
by  the  engravers,  that  it  is  not  necemry  to 
detail  the  beauties  of  his  smaller  drawines. 
There  is  a  simple  and  natural  grace  iii  No. 
356,  A  girl  platting  straw;  381.  The  g^rl  io 
Mother  LudUm's  cavei  and  3S1,  Nobody 
CMning  to  marry  me ;  by  this  artist.  Tlwsa 
drawings  are  executed  in  water  coloura,  in  a 
pure  taste,  with  great  spirit  and  clearness; 
but  tome  of  the  subordinate  details,  in  the 
back  grounds,  are  too  diatinctly  outlined. 
Nos.  1«S  and  14S,  miniature  portraiu,  by 
Mr.  Uwins,  are  eorrectly  drawn  on  paper, 
although  somewhat  dry  in  the  penciling  and 
deficient  in  tone.  W.  C. 


EXBIBITIOII  AT  TSB  ROrAt  ACABCMr. 

This  anniuil  display  of  the  works  of  the 
British  artists,  opened  on  Monday  last,  and 
contains  in  the  mass  of  laborious  mediocrity, 
a  sufficieBt  shew  of  genius  to  maintain  the 
honor  of  the  British  school.  We  are  con- 
cerned to  notice  that  some  arrists  of  distin- 
guished reputatuHi,  who  are  in  the  full  en^ 
joyment  ot  public  uvor,  have,  in  too  manv 
instances,  fallen  below  the  mark,  by  which 
they  obtained  tbdr  rank.  Some,  who  otwe 
every  thing  to  a  study  of  nature,  have  turned 
their  back  upon  her :  but  we  are  happy  to  ob- 
serve that  others  have  risen  from  uimoticed 
effort,  to  hooenble  distinction.  Although 
we  have  twice  visited  the  rooms,  we  are  at 

ftresent  rtarwmed  hy  our  IkmU  to  a  brief  pre- 
iminary  notice  of  a  few  prominent  features. 
The  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  principal 
room  is  unfortunately  occupied  by  some  very 
undeserving  pictures.  The  portraits  of  the 
Prince  ofSaxe  CoAourf  and  ut  his  Jtojwi  Con- 
tort, although  painted  b  van  artist  of  merit 
and  great  private  wiMrtb,  are  so  destitute 
of  all  the  rn^uiutes  of  art,  that  they  may  be 
fairly  pronounced  a  disgrace  to  the  walls 
on  which  they  hang.  These  two  cold,  taste- 
less, iU-drawn  and  ill>|Minted  pictures,  are 
accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Nteolae,  which  is,  if  possible,  still  more  flat 
and  frigid,  ahbough  the  work  of  an  es- 
teemed artist.  The  whole  length  of  Lieute- 
nant General  Lord  Lyndock,  which  is 
beset  by  these  three,  is  alao  a  very  inferior 
specimen  of  an  eminent  artist's  abiliQr. 
The  features  are  feebly  marked;  the  head 
altogether  without  relief,  and  in  a  poor  style ; 
the  thighs  clumsy*  and  the  entire  picture 
with  ite  three  accompaniments,  forms  a 
sorry  spectacle  in  the  national  Exhibition. 
The  whole  length  of  Colonel  Anderson,  by 
another  adoHrad  artist,  has  a  dcnpee  of  taste- 
iiil  clegaaoe  in  the  oodtne  a«ad  attitude; 
but  it  is  still  more  remailtable  for  an  opposi- 
tion of  colour,  bordered  by  a  bloodless  face 
and  a  pair  of  boots  of  blood-red  crimson. 
The  whole  length  of  that  upright  magistratt 
MidanBnaiiili«b(4».amU^«.jugbttg«i^  the 
late  Noel  CJark  Mundtty,  J^.  nfOerby- 
ahirB,lia«  veiy  little  of  hisiMkI  cbcniigr,  awl 
amdiMtw,  KM  colour  in  the  cbc^^. which 
he  ludaou  The-wbale  leagih  «f  Lord 
ExBieutb,  is  a  taae,  ill  drawn  figwe.    A 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  BELLES  LETTlttS. 


Widow  WadoMn  might  supftaae,  that  this 

gallant  commaBdcr  had  received  a  wouod 
k«  that  ol  my  Uncle  Toby ;  and  was  obli)^ 
to  have  his  body  bolstered,  below  the  waut, 
widi  half  a  dosen  bandages  of  flannel.  Hav- 
ing a  conviction  that  tlie  advancement  or 
decline  of  the  British  scboo)  depends  upon 
the  merits  or  damerits  of  its  annual  exhibi- 
tions, we  have  reluctantly  discharged  a 
pubBc  dutu,  in  the  above  observations  ;  with 
a  fnil  aodrconlial  compliment  to  the  sepsr 
rate  aud  general  merits  of  the  Painters, 
whose  works  are  the  subject  of  our  abservBp 
tions. 

We  discharge  a  mtieh  mot«  pleating  duty, 
in  noticing  that  there  are  in  this  exhioition, 
a  uuiaber  of  portraits  by  Lawrence,  PhiUipt, 
Shee,  Omen,  Reeimm,  and  Jackton,  which  in 
the  essentials  of  grace,  taste,  elegance, 
spirit,  stronjg  intellectual  truth  of  nature, 
and  (exquisite  mellowness  of  colouring 
proudly  maintain  the  reputation  of  these 
artists.  We  shall  remark  in  detail  upon 
their  excellence  hereafter.  Uarloa't  "Court 
for  the  trial  of  Queen  Calherine"  combines 
some  fine  portraits  of  the  Kemble  Family, 
and  other  public  characters,  with  many 
striking  felicities  of  colour,  execution  and 
composition,  which  overbalance  a  few  in- 
accuracies in  the  drawing.  DrummontTs 
portrait  of  C.  PhilliDS;  and  CooUy'$  Lieu- 
tenant General  Meyrick,  have  sterling 
merit.  Mr.  A.  Ccdses  has  several  charm- 
ing small  arAofe  Uttgtht;  and  Mr.  Giavbe 
some  small  portraits  in  a  fine  taste.  Wear 
has  three  historical  pictures,  painted  witlt  all 
the  vigor  of  bis  early  pencil ;  and  Stothard 
four  compositions  rich  in  grace  and  brauty 
FcscLt  has  some  daring  compositions,  in 
which  the  power  of  his  earthly  band  has  not 
in  vain  attempted  to  embody  the  wild  gran- 
deur and  terrific  sublimity  ot  bis  conceptions. 
Thohsom's  Cupid  and  Ganymede,  is  a  compo- 
sition liill  of  feeling,  elegance  and  beauty. 
The  Eastern  character  is  strongly  marked  in 
William  Allah  the  Seatek  Artitt't  Tartar 
Kobbers.  James  Wabd  has  a  horse  full  of 
fire ;  and  some  other  animal  pictures  painted 
with  great  truth  and  force  «f  colour.  Coo- 
psa  has  made  a  wonderful  stride  and  reached 
an  enviable  excellence.  Taste,  feeling,  truth 
of  nature,  sobriety,  the  delicacies  and  spirit  of 
a  pure  and  solid  execution,  mark  his  perfor- 
mances. Hofflako  has  a  chaste,  classical 
landscape  composition :  Comstable  a  river 
scene,  in  very  improved  style.  William 
Collixs,  in  local  landscape,  with  a  particu- 
lar effect  of  hour  and  season,  stands  this 
year  at  the  top  of  the  British  School.  His 
sun-rise,  and  fishermen  coming  ashore  before 
sun-rise,  havenota  comoetitor  in  the  Rooms. 
Ma.  J.  M.  W.  TvBHEB  nas^n  ideal  composi- 
tion upon  a  lane  scale,  <<  The  decline  of  the 
Carthaginian  Empire."  It  is  altogether,  an 
invention  of  his  own ;  pMOted  in  the  very 
^yest  manner  of  hu  latter  colouring:  a  dar- 
ing display  of  splendid  hues,  by  an  artist  of 
great  genius  and  practical  power,  to  whom 
nature  has  been  so  liberal  that  he  ought  not 
even  by  trying  tbjs  brilliant  experiment  of  a 
moment,  to  lose  scant  of  her,  lest^  in  her  torn 
she  may  lose  tight  of  him.  There  are  soine 
excellent  miniatures,  architectural  drawings 
sod  designs  for  nauosal  wonuipqots  to  -oe 


noticed  hereafter.  With  a  full  sense  of  the 
beauties  anddefectsofCAHOVA's  marbles,  we 
feel  a  proud  conviction  that  the  best  works 
of  Chantry,  Fluxman  and  NoUekent  will  rather 
obtain  than  lose  ground,  by  a  comparison. 
Ckenu's,  Kendrils's,  and  Gibson's  sculpture 
deserve  remembrance.  W.  C. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

EDIFICE    AT    POMPEII. 

Naples,  10th  April.— The  excavations  at 
Pompeii  afford  daily  more  interesting  re- 
sults. Since  the  discovery  of  the  Temple, 
(of  which  we  gave  an  accoynt  in  our  lOth 
Number,)  there  has  been  discovered  a 
rectangular  public  edifice,  960  palms  in 
length  and  180  in  brradth,  and  a  portico  of 
50  columns  in  the  interior.  This  edifice  is 
ornamented  with  fine  paintings,  some  of 
which  are  very  remarkable.  The  pavement 
is  Mosaic,  partly  composed  of  small  stones, 
white  and  coloured,  and  partly  of  large 
squares  of  marble  of  different  colours.  A 
great  many  inscriptions  have  been  found, 
which  will  show  for  what  purpose  this  vast 
edifice  was  employed.  One  of  them  indi- 
cates that  the  right  luminttm  obitruendorum  (a 
right  established  fay  the  Roman  law,  pre- 
venting, in  certain  cases,  neighbouring  pro- 
prietors from  having  lights  or  prospects 
over  the  contiguous  estates,)  had  been  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  several  thousand  ses- 
terces. The  learned  will  soon  communicate 
to  us  the  result  of  their  researches.  These 
discoveries  are  also  highly  interesting  to 
the  admirers  of  Sculpture.  Among  the 
statues  found  here,  are  a  Venus,  5  palms 
high,  and  a  Hermaphrodite,  which  deserve 
to  be  ranked  very  high,  among  the  few 
master-pieces  uf  Grecian  art,  which  have 
comedown  to  us.  These  fine  statues  are  te 
be  placed  in  the  Royal  Bourbon  Museum. 
Lastly,  there  have  been  found  in  the  same 
place* two  arms  of  bronze,  ornamented  with 
hracelets,  (Armills.)  The  Chevalier  Arditi, 
who  has  already  performed  such  great  ser- 
vices, makes  us  nope  that  the  wImIc  space 
will  soon  be  uncovered,  and  it  is  expected 
to  prove  a  rich  mine  of  works  of  art. 


THE  DRAMA. 


KING'S  THEATRE.— ITALIAN  OPERA. 

TBB  MBW  OPBBA — IL  SBAOLIO  FOBTOHATO. 

The  interest  excited  by  II  Don  Oiovanni 
remuns  as  undiminished  as  it  is  unpatalleled 
in  the  annals  of  the  King's  Theatre.  The 
musical  public  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  bmring  again  that  which  affiuded  them 
such  delight,  and  as  the  Opera  has  become 
the  ^neral  topic  of  conversation  in  the  po- 
lite circles,  fasnion  eontiibutes  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  constant  succession  of  full 
bouses.  Hence,  were  it  not  for  the  benefits 
which  have  just  commenced,  we  might  pep- 
haps  expect  hut  little  further  noveltqr  in  the 
musical  department,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season. 

Madame  Fodor's  benefit  on  Thursday  last 
afforded  this  change  of  perfonnaaceB  hy  pro- 
ducing no  lestf  than  two  Operas  on  the  same 
evening,  viz.  Mayer's  celebrated  Opera  U 
fanatifo  per  la  itatiea,  compressed  iuto  one 


act,  and  an  entirely  new  Qpera  called  It 
Sbaglio  Jartunato,  (the  fortunate  mistake) 
composed  by  Mr.  Ferrari,  of  whese  abilities, 
during  his  long  residence  in  London,  the 
British  public  have  hu)  numerous  speci- 
mens. His  Eroina  di  Kaab,  an  Opera  com- 
posed a  few  years  ago  for  Madame  CataUni's 
benefit,  will  be  in  uie  recollection  of  many 
of  our  readers.  It  has  been  published,  and 
in  our  opinion  deserves  to  be  more  gene- 
rally known. 

As  the  Opera  of  11  fanatiro  per  la  ifutiea 
from  its  frequent  repetition  has  become  fa- 
miliar to  every  visitor  of  the  Kill's  The- 
atre, we  shall  only  observe  that  Mr.  Naldi, 
in  his  favorite  character  of  the  Musical 
Baron,  completeljr  delighted  the  audience. 
We  never  saw  this  genueman  to  greater  ad- 
vantage, his  performance  was  a  perfect  copy 
from  nature.  Angrisani,  as  Bitcroma,  like- 
wise evinced  much  comic  humour  and 
spirit. 

The  part  of  Aristea,  acted  by  Madame 
Fodor,  requires  no  common  vocal  abilities, 
of  the  possession  of  which  to  an  eminent 
degree,  she  gave  greater  proofs  than  on  any 
farmer  occasion.  Her  songs  were  embel- 
lished with  numerous  passages  and  cadences 
of  the  most  delieate  and  correct  execution, 
and  in  the  Solfegging  Duet  with  Mr.  Naldi, 
she  not  only  shewed  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  ajgood  school,  but  also  that  chaste- 
ness  of  (mimatic  action  and  fine  feeHng 
which  have  not  a  little  contributed  to  render 
her  a  favorite  on  the  boards  of  the  King's 
Theatre. 

The  plot  of  the  new  Opera  (11  Sbaglio 
fortumato)  as  iaras  we  have  neen  able  to  col- 
lect it,  is  in  substance  as  follows:  Fieretta 
{Madame  Fodor)  the  daughter  of  CromoMiaKn, 
a  rich  farmer  {Angritani)  is  betrothed  to  a 
country  gentleman,  Don  Quirino  {Natrii, 
whom  neither  of  them  have  ever  seen.  The 
action  commences  with  Croroaziano's  receiv- 
ing a  letter  from  Don  Quirino  informing  him 
that  he  had  set  out  on  bis  wajr  to  Croma- 
ziano's  estate,  in  order  to  see  and  judge  of  bis 
bride  before  be  marries  her.  The  farmer 
immediately  gives  strict  injunctions  to  his 
daughter,  to  Vespina  {Madame  Patta)  her 
maid,  and  to  all  tne  servants,  to  receive  the 
stranger  with  due  honours.  At  this  time, 
Armando  (Begret)  a  young  nobleman  on  his 
travels,  happens  to  make  his  acddental  ap- 
pearance, IS  taken  for  Don  Quirino  by  the 
whole  family,  and  Fioretta  instantly  is  smit- 
ten with  his  charms.  Armando  is  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  not  to  undeceive 
at  least  the  voung  lady,  between  whom 
and  her  maid  a  scheme  is  planned  fat 
disgusting  D.  Quirino  with  the  match  when 
he  arrives:  Fioretta  persuoales  the  maid, 
who  in  her  turn  assumes  the  character  of 
her  mistress,  and  with  it,  a  vile  temper.  (Of 
this  transformation,  although  happening  un« 
der  bis  eyes,  old  Cromaziano  is  supposed  to 
be  perfectiv  ignorant). — Don  Quinno  now 
arrives  under  the  feigned  name  of  Orazio 
Quaglia,  and  the  first  thing  he  beholds,  is 
a  horse-whipping  bestowed  on  a  servant  by 
hit  supposed  bride,  which  has  its  full  effect 
as  a  damper.  On  the  c«her  band  the  beauty 
and  modesty  of  the  pretended  maid  insUntly 
lay  twld  Af'^his  hea0KJ>O^f^^  "^'^  '" 
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marriage  from  her  master,  and  obtains  Cro- 
mazianoV  cansent.  But  when  Ve«pina,  the 
real  mai<i-serT3nt,  is  brought  forward  to 
bim  as  the  bride  he  desired,  ne  shrinks  with 
tlisg«ist  at  the  idea  of  marrying  such  a  shrew, 
and  his  an°er  i%  roused  when  he  hears  that 
Fiorctta,  on  whom  his  heart  is  bent,  is  pro- 
mieetl  to  Armando,  the  supposed  D.Quirino. 
— Resolved  to  quit  instantly  a  family,  by 
■whnra  h(^  has  been  so  shamefiilly  duped,  a 
post-cliaise  is  ordered,  and  brouglit  on  the 
stage.  Before  he  stops  in,  however,  Ar- 
mando appears  with  the  rest  of  the  actors 
aad  explains  both  to  D.  Quirino  and  Cro- 
aausno  the  stratagMn  which  occasioned  all 
the  cunfifsioD  and  disappointment.  Both 
take  the  eel»ireutemeiit  with  infinite  good 
t«m^,  and  Don  Quirino  resigns  his  pre- 
tensions on  Fioretta,  who  with  the  consent 
of  her  father  gives  her  hand  to  Armando. 

We  sive  this  sketch  such  as  we  could 
make  it  out  under  occasional  obscurities 
and  doubts,  which  a  second  representation 
might  possibly  remove.  As  a  poem,  this 
Opera  is  not  above  mediocrity:  it  is  fre- 
quently dull  in  its  progress ;  what  wit  and 
jokes  it  contains  are  of  the  common  order 
without  point;  some  attempu  at  humour, 
indeed,  are  offensive,  especially  the  horse- 
whip song  of  Mr.  Deville,  which  deserv- 
edly received  some  marks  of  disapproba- 
tion from  the  audience.  The  dialogue,  also, 
«f  which  there  is  an  overabundance,  in  pro- 
Bortion  with  die  senes,  is  upon  the  whole 
neavy  and  tedious,  and  ought  to  he  curtailed. 

In  speaking  of  the  music  of  this  opera  we 
ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  on  the  one  hand 
the  circamstanoe  of  its  having  been  express- 
ly composed  for  the  present  occasion  entitles 
the  author  to  some  modification  in  our  ex- 
pectations, while  on  the  other,  the  colossal 
productions  of  Mozart's  genius,  which  seem 
to  have  taken  full  possession,  of  the  King's 
Theatre,  have  rendered  us  spoiled  children  of 
over  nice  appetite.  Their  overweaning  effect 
qia  aurcar,  cannot  tfierefore  have  a  favoumble 
inflnence  on  our  judgment  of  new  composi- 
tions, however  meritorious.  With  these 
considerations  in  view,  we  deem  Mr.  Fer- 
rari's present  labour  creditable.  The  style 
of  the  music  is  completely  Italian,  as  may 
be  supposed  ;  it  is  pleasing  without  exhibit- 
ing much  orisinality  at°  conception.  Many 
of  the  melodies  are  agreeable,  and  the  in- 
stnimental  accompaniments,  full,  effective, 
and  fancifully  diversified.  In  the  Overture, 
pretty  as  it  is,  we  perceived  nothing  striking, 
nothing  beyond  a  common  Sinfonia.  Among 
the  songs,  the  first  of  Madame  Fodor's, 
Brilla  nel  leno  an  giubbilo,  excited  much  in- 
terest :  it  is  a  fine  composition,  particularly 
attractive  at  ilia  words,  parmi  eke  al  tutooo, 
he,  which  are  set  with  great  feeling.  That 
lady's  duet  with  Signor  Begrez,  in  the  same 
scene,  is  equally  meritorious,  and  the  a  due 
part,  G(W(o  Jmot,  beautiful.  Mr.  Naldi's 
long  comic  sone  (Sc.  v^  is  defective  in  musi- 
cal humour,  ana  therefore  dull.  The  trio  in 
the  next  scene,  Deh  !  tu  teconda,  appeared  to 
us  the  best  piece  in  the  Opera:  taste  and  good 
scientific  arrxngentent  are  predominantly 
eontpicuous  in  it.  Its  repetition  was  called 
for.  The  omissioB  of  the  horse-whip  song 
will  be  Bo  modcal  iosi. '  la  the  eth  eceoe 


a  pretty,  lively  trie,  with  a  waits  metito,  met 
with  decided  applause.  The  finale  is  upon 
the  whole  not  particularly  striking,  but  it 
contains  a  tulti  part  (Queito  com  in  a$pettato) 
which  demands  our  unqualified  praise. 

The  exertions  of  the  performers  were 
meritorious,  'although  some  appeared  defec- 
tive in  the  study  of  their  parts.  Madame 
Fodorand  Mr.  Naldi  distinguished  them- 
selves above  the  rest ;  the  former  especially 
made  every  effort  to  do  justice  to  the  com- 
poser, and  to  please  her  numerous  friends 
in  the  house.  Madame  Pasta  might  have 
given  mure  effect  to  the  piece  by  a  stronger 
conception  and  execution  of  the  assumed 
character  of  a  shrew  assigned  to  her. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  the  ap- 
plause was  mixed  with  some  marks  of  dis- 
approbation. The  House  was  not  a  bumper, 
but  sufficiently  filled,  we  think,  to  reuder 
the  benefit  productive. 

DauxT  Lane.— On  Saturday  last,  a  new 
Comedy,  in  four  Acts,  called  Tfic  Tvuch- 
ttone,  was  brought  out  at  this  Theatre.  Its 
second  title,  "  The  World  as  it  goes," — pro- 
fesses merely  to  show,  that  if  Prosperity 
creates  many  followers  under  the  &shionable 
name  of  friends,  Misfortune  tries  and 
scatters  them.  We  shall  give  an  outline 
of  the  plot  in  our  next  communication,  and 
shall  brieSy  observe  here,  that  a  fable,  which 
turns  upon  so  old  and  general  a  course  of 
circumstances,  cannot  be  expected  to  contain 
many  very  striking  novelties.  The  incidents 
are,  however,  neither  very  improbable  nor 
hacknied.  The  dialogue  is  neat  and  easy; 
free  from  pun  and  common-place;  and 
enlivened  with  a  bapp^  vein  of  pleasantry, 
which  kept  the  bouse  ~m  constant  good  hu- 
mour. The  piece  is  well  cast;  and  the 
effective  points  so  well  delivered  by  the 
actors,  as  to  excite  the  frequent  risibility  of 
the  audience.  The  comic  humour  of  Messrs. 
Harlev,  Oxbehrt,  and  Huohes,  was  pro- 
ductive of  much  merriment.  Mr.  Harley  is 
a  spirited,  lively  performer,  whom  we  always 
see  with  pleasure;  but  he  certainly  would 
be  more  felt,  if  he  had  somewhat  less  pan- 
tomimic trick  and  bustle.  Between  extra- 
vagance and  iamenest,  he  has  talents  to  find 
the  mean.  Dowton't  part  did  not  afford  him 
much  scope ;  but  his  eye,  his  gesture,  his 
ftank  tones,  enriched  it  with  the  true  co- 
louring of  nature.  Mr$.  Abop'i  arch  and 
hoydenish  vivacity  was  very  amunng ;  and 
Mitt  Keityi  rustic  simplicity  received  much 
applause:  but  we  conceive  that  the  homeli- 
ness of  this  admirable  actress's  dress  was 
rather  in  an  extreme,  too  much  below  the  level 
tf  a  meU-«dut<Utd  later,  like  Paragon,  and 
unbeeeming  to  the  light  and  agreeable  turn 
of  her  figure.  Even  in  the  dress  of  the 
plainest  rustic,  there  is  a  laite,  which  marks 
the  difference  between  the  neatness  of  a 
handsome  village  girl,  and  unsightly  mean- 
ness. Mrs.  Harlow's  character  lost  nothing 
by  her  peribrmance.  The  piece  went  off 
with  great  spirit,  and  was  given  out  for  re- 
petition with  unanimous  approbation.  The 
prologue,  wiiich  was  not  mudi  calculated  to 
set  the  galleries  in  a  roar,  modestly  disclaim- 
ed ail  high  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  imd  was  well  ileKvered  by  Mr.  S. 


Peitley.    There  was  a  talesabie  seasomnx  of 
raillery  in  the  Epilogue,  to  which  Mrt.Mtop 

gave  much  sprightly  effect.  An  alhision.to 
er  mother,  in  the  last  line,  produced  aa 
affecting  change  in  her  voice  and  manner  ; 
in  which  the  Audience  testified  their  sympa* 
thy,  by  a  king  and  soothing  peal  of  applaiue. 
Tlie  author,  surely,  might  nave  spared  Mia. 
Alsop  that  allusion/ 

Coveht-Oarden.— On  last  Saturday  nigbt  a 
new  tragedy  called  the  Apostate,  written  by 
Mr.  Sbiel,  a  gentleman  of  the  Irish  bar,  was 
performed  for  the  first  time,  at  C«veiit 
GardinTbeatke. 

The  scene  is  in  Spain,  during  the  reign  of 
Philip  the  Second ;  and  the  first  act  opens  in 
Grenada.  Hemeya  (C.  Kemble)  the  heir  of 
the  Moorish  Kings,  enters  with  his  friends. 
Ha/net  and  Holy;  and  they  endeavour  to 
rouse  bim  to  a  sense  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
Moors.  He  states  their  hopeless  condition ; 
avows  his  love  for  Florinda  (Miss  O'Neill)  the 
daughter  of  CoutU  Ahareg,  (Mr.  Murray)  a 
"Spanish  nobleman,  and  his  despair  at  her 
being  engaged  to  Fetcara,  (Mr.  Macready) 
the  governor  of  Grenada.  The  castle  of 
Count  Alvarez  takes  fire.  He  vows  to  give 
his  daughter  and  fortune  to  whoever  will 
rescue  ner.  Hemeya  makes  his  way  through 
the  burning  palace  to  her  chamber,  and  bears 
her  swooning  into  thp  gardens  of  the  castle, 
where  she  confesses  her  love.  Her  father 
joins  their  hands.  Pttcara  produces  a  royal 
decree  forbidding  anv  Moor  to  marry  a  chria> 
tian  woman  unfertile  penalty  of  death,  un- 
less he  first  abjures  the  Moorish  creed. 
Count  Ahoret  demands  of  Hemer/a  an  imme- 
diate abjuration ;  and  on  his  refusal  is  about 
to  call  down  a  curse  upon  bis  daughter  if  she 
does  not  give  up  her  lover;  she  submits, 
prays  for  Hemeya'i  conversion  and  retires. 
Maht,  (Mr.  Young)  prevails  upon  Hemeya  to 
remain  firm  in  the  Moorish  creed.  Florinda 
again  shakes  his  constapcy ;  and  Malu  at- 
tempts to  stab  her,  but  fauiters.  from  bis 
purpose.  Alvarrx  retires  with  Hemeya  to 
prepare  for  his  abjuration.  The  conspiring 
Moors  are  assembled,  and  Hemer/a,  in  a  Spa- 
nish dress,  informs  them  he  is  sent  by  Ptf 
r.ara,  in  friendship,  to  apprize  Malu  that  the 
inquisitors  are  coming  to  seize  him.  Ma/u 
commands  the  Moors  to  retire  from  the  dan- 
ger, but,  -aith  the  tame  poaer  to  retreat, 
most  unaccountably^  remains  to  be  taken 
himself.  The  inquisitors  rush  in  headed  by 
Peieara.  Malu  defies  the  king's  authority. 
They  charge  him  with  an  attempt  to  seduce^ 
a  Moorish  convert,  (Hemeya)  but  add,  that" 
he  may  escape  death  by  becoming  a  chris- 
tian. He  refuses,  and  is  led  off  Hemeya 
and  Pescara  fight;  Hortncia  rushes  between 
them  and  Peteara  retires.  Hemtya  vows  to 
save  Malu  or  perish.  Before  be  goes,  she 
tmeart  to  him,  that  the  vill  die  loontr  than  be- 
come the  wife  of  Peseara.  A  procession  of  the 
inquisitors,  with  Malu  in  chains  on  his  way 
to  execution,  appears,  fliemeya,  in  dbguise, 
follows  him  and  receives  from  Malu  an  ex- 
pression of  his  love  and  forgiveness,  for 
Hemeya.  Peteara  flies  to  repel  an  attack 
upon  his  niards.  Hamet  and  Haly  enter 
supportinglHa/u,  who  had  been  rescued;  and 
Malu  and  Holy  fiy  from  Hxenadit  with  tl<h 
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rinda.  Bkmieya  bein^  left  alon«  to  drfend  the 
pAM  and  AfKartt  tune  for  their  escape,  is 
tttken;  and  Ftoriitda  retaken.  PAi-ara  pro* 
taHsei  her  Hemeya't  life  and  freedom  on  con- 
dition of  her  marrying  bim  that  evening. 
She  pleads  her  tolemn  tea  never  to  marry  him. 
He  calU  Gomex  to  drag  Hemeya  to  prison. 
Tlie  fifth  act  opens  with  a  moonlight  view  of 
Grenada;  and  the  Moors  from  the  Alpuxena 
mountains,  headed  by  Malu  and  Raly,  has- 
tening to  rescue  Hemeya.  Florinda  enters 
HemeyaS  prison,  in  bridal  garments,  and  de- 
dares  that  to  save  his  life  she  has  become 
the  wife  of  Peteara.  She  urges  her  lover  to 
fly.  Hemeya  reproaches  her  with  the  breach 
of  her  vow ;  and  having  married  his  mortal 
enemy.  Petcura  enters,  llstenine;  and,  in 
breach^  of  his  promise,  orders  Hemeya  to 
immediate  death.  The  executioners  seize 
him.  An  alarm  proclaims  the  attack  by  the 
Moors.  PeKara  attempts  to  slab  Fhrinda. 
Hemeya  breaks  loose ;  wrests  the  dagger 
from  Peteara,  and  stabs  him.  The  victorious 
Moors  nish  in.  Plor'mda  declares  that  she 
had  "  poured  a  deadly  poison  within  her 
veins"  Before  her  marriage.  Hemeya  stabs 
himself  with  Petcara'%  dagger ;  and  his  death 
h  immediately  followed  by  that  of  Ftorinda. 
A  plot,  founded  upon  the  story  of  two 
}overs  in  distress,  ana  the  wrongs  of  an  op- 
pressed people  stniggling  for  liberty,  affords 
room  for  a  strong  appeal  -  to  our  best  pas- 
sions; and  we  might  nave  had  much  to  ap- 
phnid  in  the  agents.  Cnfbrtimately,  the 
strength  of  the  appeal  is  made  to  our  had 
passions;  We  have  much  to  abhor  in  Pescarif 
and  the  Inquisition,  and  little  to  applaud  in 
the  other  principal  characters.  Their  want 
of  virtuous  feeling,  their  continual  wavering 
and  breach  of  solemn  duties,  deprive  them 
of  our  respect  and  pity.  They  are  not  con- 
sistent with  nature  or  with  themselves. 
Aharex  exercises  a  supreme  paternal  au- 
thority, without  having  the  genuine  tender- 
ness of  a  fkther.  Althoiivh  ignorant  of  the 
State  of  his  daughter's  aiiections,  he  makes 
a  solemn  vow  to  bestow  her  unconditionally 
in  marriage  iipon  whoever  would  rescue  her. 
Without  consulting  her  feelings,  he,  at  once, 

fives  her  hand  to  Hemeya,  her  preserver, 
[e  thus  solemnly  contracts  her  to  him: 
induces  her  by  word  and  deed  to  contract 
herself  to  her  lover;  and  thereby  acquires 
a  knowledge  of  her  former  love  for  him.  Im- 
mediately after,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  King's 
decree,  regardless  of  her  love,  and  of  his 
own  vow  and  contract,  he,  at  once,  breaks 
off  from  Hemeya;  and  by  threatening  her 
with  his  curse,  induces  her  to  break  her 
word  and  contract  with  her  lover  and  pre- 
stvtBT.^  All  those  who  condemn  Philip's 
tyrannical  decree  must  have  applaudccl  a 
paternal  attempt  of  the  Count  to  remonstrate 
m  favor  of  tne  contract  entered  into  by 
him  and  h«  daughter,  before  the  royal  pro- 
hibition. Even  a  reluctant  submission  would 
have  been  some  support  to  his  character. 
He  might  have  pleaaed  his  solemn  vow;  his 
daughter's  love  and  the  danger  of  losing  his 
only  child  by  grief  and  disappointment.  But 
his  is  an  uncomplaining,  instant,  tame  ac- 
^iescence :  a  prompt  surrender  of  his  vow- 
to  God;  a  violation  of  his  contract  to  her 
loyer,   an^   an    unhcdtating  -sacrifice    of 


her  happiness.  His  innsting  upon  He- 
meya's  becomine  a  christian  aeamst  his 
conscience,  merely  for  the  gratification  of 
his  passion,  does  not  extenuate  his  breach 
of  vow;  and  is  equally  repugnant  to  a  sense 
of  religion  and  social  honor.  He  is  alto- 
gether destitute  of  elevation  and  manliness, 
and  is  as  passive  in  his  submission  to  the 
insulting  anger  and  threats  of  the  ignoble  up- 
start, Pescara,  as  to  the  arbitianr  raict  uf  his 
Sovereign.  Florinda  also  has  few  claims  on 
our  esteem.  When  no  other  has  the  courage 
to  attempt  her  rescue,  the  man,  whom  she 
loves,  Hemeya,  unconscious  of  her  passion 
and  hopeless  of  obtaining  her  hand,  snatches 
her  from  the  flames,  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  his  own  life.  Her  father  gives  her  band 
with  her  consent,  and  acknowledgement  of 
her  love,  to  her  preserver.  She  is  tnus  given 
and  contracted  by  love,  gratitude,  and  a 
solemn  act,  to  her  lover  and  preserver;  and 
is,  herself,  at  once  the  gifi,  a  willing  party 
and  agent  in  that  gift  and  contract.  After 
all  these  recent  ties,  in  consistency  with  her 
supposed  violent  love,  her  feelings  of  gra- 
titude and  just  sense  of  honor,  we  might 
have  expected  some  display  of  tenderness; 
some  struggles  of  grief;  and  wild  efforts  of 
affection,  to  soothe  her  father  into  a 
petition  to  the  throne,  in  behalf  of  herself 
and  her  lover.  But  she,  at  once,  breaks 
off  from  her  preserver,  seconds  her  father's 
request  to  him,  to  obtain  her  hand  by 
apottalimg  from  the  creed  of  his  con- 
science, and  abandons  him  with  a  very  sober 
and  pious  prayer  for  his  conversion.  It 
woulcl  be  iaie  to  attribute  this  desertion  of 
her  lover  to  her  love;  or  at  least,  if  we  can 
suppose  her  to  have  a  passion  for  his  fine 
person,  we  must,  in  candour,  acquit  her  of 
any  love  for  his  honor  or  his  mind.  We 
cannot  fairly  esteem  the  desertion  an  act  of 
true  filial  obedience ;  or  a  conscientious  dis- 
like to  the  creed  of  Mahomet ;  a  zealous 
attachment  to  Christianity,  or  a  firmness 
resting  upon  the  base  of  virtue,  for  she  had 
consented,  without  scruple,  to  marry  the 
Moor  and  his  Mahometanism,  the  moment 
her  Father  placed  her  hand  in  his ;  nor  can 
we  applaud  ner  prompt  consent  to  marry  the 
Moor,  as  any  proof  of  her  religious  liber- 
ality; for  she  feels  no  compassion,  when 
Malu,  her  lover's  long-tried  friend,  is  sen- 
tenced to  torture  and  death  for  his  brave 
adherence  to  the  Moorish  religion,  and  the 
cause  of  his  country.  She  suggests  no  ge- 
nerous effort,  no  bold  stratagem  in  his  favor ; 
she  even  expresses  a  horrid  loy  that  it  is  not 
her  lover,  but  her  lover's  friend  who  is  to 
suffer;  and  dissuades  Hemeya  from  at- 
tempting to  rescue  his  unhappy  friend!  In 
all  this  we  look  in  vain  for  the  generous 
feeling;  the  affecting  and  fearless  enthu- 
siasm, with  which  a  noble-minded  woman, 
inspired  by  love  and  surrounded  by  peril, 
sets  an  example  of  disinterested  heroism, 
to  our  more  selfish  sex.  We  can  but  feebly 
compassionate  a  woman,  who  has  no  pity 
for  a  brave  man,  perishing  in  the  grasp  of 
Oppression.  Love,  which  in  the  breast  of  a 
virtuoDS  female,  in  a  desperate  crisis,  pro- 
duces the  most  sublime  virtues,  only  renders 
Florinda  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  others, 
without  impelling  her  to  brave  every  thing 


for  a  union  with  her  lov«r.  The  mMter* 
passion  furnishes  her  with  no  other  expe- 
dient to  bring  about  her  marriage  with  him 
but  his  aiMstatliing.  Desdemona  saw  the 
noble  mind  of  Othello  in  his  dark  visage, 
and  it  is  our  sense  of  this  admirable  combi- 
nation of  loveliness  and  virtuous  passion, 
which  wrings  the  heart  with  so  many  pangs 
at  her  unmerited  death.  But  Florinaa,  to 
obtain  her  lover,  is  eager  to  render  him 
base,  black,  and  dishonoured  as  a  de- 
serter from  his  religion  and  country;  — 
she  is  contented  to  have  him  any  how, 
so  as  she  can  but  have  bim.  Yet  the 
supposition  of  her  violent  love  is  contra- 
dicted by  her  conduct ;  she  is  free  through 
the  four  first  acts  to  fly  from  Ptteara 
with  Hemeya;  but  she  does  not  attempt 
to  fly  until  it  becomes  impracticable.  Not- 
withstanding her  high  rank,  the  author 
has  left  her  to  wander  alone  through  the 
whole  piece,  that  is,  without  any  female  re- 
lation, friend  or  attendant.  She  appears,  at 
all  times  and  places,  without  the  common 
protection,  which  family  pride,  the  custom 
of  rank  and  decorum  of  society,  afford  to 
young  ladies  of  her  rank  and  condition. 
Thus  wholly  free;  in  love;  betrotlied  to  her 
lover;  cruelly  forbid  to  marry  him  ;  yet  left 
to  visit  and  hold  communion  with  him;  what 
other  young  lady  would  not  have  obeyed  the 
impulse  of  her  passion  by  flight  and  mar^ 
riage  with  her  lover?  If  we  could  esteem 
her  forbearance  an  act  of  virtuous  adherence 
to  her  father  and  country,  she  deprives  her- 
self of  that  esteem,  after  the  Moors  had 
taken  arms  against  Grenada,  by  flying  with 
them,  most  unlike  a  lady  in  lane,  and  leaving 
her  lover  behind,  fighting  alone  against  the 
Governor  and  garrison  of  tliat  hostile  city ! 
Her  breach  of  vow,  by  marrying  his  deadly 
enemy  to  save  her  lover's  life,  is  not  palli- 
ated by  the  supposed  motive;  for  what  but 
an  anguish  and  a  punishment  could  life  b< 
to  Hemeya  after  her  loss  ?  Nor  by  her  sui- 
cide, for  the  commission  of  one  crime  cannot 
extenuate  the  commission  of  another.  Fi- 
nally, after  having  opposed  the  interests  uf 
her  love,  while  she  bad  the  power  to  pro- 
mote her  marriage  with  her  luver;  she  com- 
mits a  perjury,  marries  a  man  she  detests, 
and  poisons  herself,  to  preserve  a  life  of  mi- 
sery to  Hemeya.  Suicide  was  a  virtue 
among  Pagans ;  but,  now-a-days,  is  only  ex- 
citive  of  cnsgust  and  horror.  The  last  mcU 
of  her  life,  perjury  and  self-murder,  with  her 
former  reariiness  to  marry  the  itoor  and  his 
Mahometanim,  would  indicate  that  pmmm, 
notre^^'on  or  moral  duty,  is  the  director  of 
her  actions.  Yet,  by  a  palpable  contradic- 
tion, love,  the  supposed  master-passion  ot 
lier  breast,  does  not  direct  her  to  a  practi- 
cable union  with  her  lover  during,  the  four 
first  acts  of  the  piece.  After  all,  without 
any  estimable  principle,  she  herself  is  the 
main  obstacle  to  his  happiness,  and  the 
cause  of  his  violent  death.  The  effect  uf 
Main's  heroic  constancy  is  impaired  by  bis 
unnecessary  and  wilful  temerity  in  remain- 
ing to  be  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  whan  he 
had  the  same  power  of  escape  as  his  asso- 
ciates. Yet  upon  this  artificial  and  silly 
basis  rests  the  whole  distress  of  the  Drama: 
for  Ileuieja  is  captured  in  Main's  rescue  ; 
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and  this  capture  produces  Florinda's  breach 
of  vow,  guilty  marriage,  and  tuicide :  which 
in  their  turn  cause  Hemeya  to  destroy  him- 
Mlf.  A  captain  rarely  cliooses  to  be  made 
prisoner,  because  it  is  possible  that  a  com- 
mon soldier  may  be  captured.  To  make  a 
danger  certain  tu-day,  because  it  may  occur 
bernifter,  is  neither  a  wise  nor  ordinary 
practice.  Hemeya's  courageous  rescue  of 
Florinda  from  the  flames,  and  of  MaUi  from 
execution,  with  his  choosing  to  play  the 
part  of  Horatiui  CocUt,  by  unnecessarily 
and  madly  remaining  to  combat  singly 
against  a  whole  host,  are  forgotten  in  his 
apMtav/.  The  author  himselt  has  thrown 
tne  crimes  of  Pacara  into  shade  j  and  eiven 
Hemeya  the  first  and  highest  claim  to  aetes- 
tation,  by  branding  him  with  the  title  of  tAe 
Jpiatate,  a  character  which  reason,  educa- 
tion, religion  and  custom,  teach  us  to  shun 
and  holo  in  abhorrence.  The  impression 
upon  the  spectator  is  not  that  of  admiiation 
and  pity  fur  suffering  virtue;  but  of  hatred 
and  horror  at  the  grand  inquisitor  and  the 
inquisition.  These  latter  feelings  are  so  ge- 
neral and  so  just,  and  it  requires  so  little 
talent  to  put  tliem  into  motion,  that  it  is  no 
great  compliment  to  say  an  author  has  ex* 
cited  them.  The  piece  possesses  few  bold 
flights  of  ima^iiation,  or  buminu  sallies  of 
passion.  The  language  is  often  obscure  and 
feeble;  pot  very  remarkable  for  vigor,  and 
still  less  for  purity.  It  has  some  strange 
anomalies  of  expression,  which  flow  from 
the  same  source  as  its  anomalies  of  character 
and  action.  The  scenery  and  decorations 
possess  uncommon  splendor  and  beauty. 
The  exquisite  grace  and  pathetic  powers  of 
Jditt  O'Neill,  combined  with  the  able  exer- 
tions of  Young,  Macr*atly,  and  Charlet  Kent' 
bit,  carried  it  through  with  general  approba- 
tion; but  its  interest  in  the  ctotet  is  so  very 
confused,  that  we  dare  not  venture  to  pre- 
dict its  immortality.  W.  C. 


FRENCH   MANNERS. 


By  M.  Jouy. 
3foii(  de  Marsan,  tStk  Feb.  1817. 
fioMfiii  lahiU,  btne  tixil.    Oviu.  Eu  4. 
Blttt  lite*  the  man  who  kmtci  ta  live  unknown. 
After  an  excellent  dinner,  my  host  order- 
ed olives  to  be  brought,  and  a  bottle  of  very 
old  wine  of  Chalosse,  which  we  drank  at  our 
ease,  successively  relating  to  each  other  the 

history  of  our  lives. •  •  •  •  •  u  These  are 

strange  adventures ;  (said  the  solitary  after 
I  bad  given  him  a  succinct  account  uf  the 
principal  events  of  my  life:)  "  mine  are  not 
romantic,  but  you  will  see  however  that 
fortune  has  not  dispensed  me  from  feeling 
ber  caprice,  and  that  I  know  bow  to  appre- 
ciate a  world  from  which  I  have  irrevocably 
retired. 

"  At  the  age  of  10  years  I  had  quitted  the 
town  of  Albret  where  I  was  born,  if  1  may 
call  by  the  name  of  town  the  assemblage  of 
cottages  which  you  see  yonder.  On  leav- 
ing the  college  of  La  Marche,  wb«re  I  made 
food  progress  in  my  studies,  I  entered  the 
rench  guards,  as  sub-Lieutenant;  the 
revolution  commenced  under  the  happiest 
auspices ;  and  I  indulged  in  all  the  hopes 


which  it  so  lavishly  held  out,  without 
departing  from  those  military  duties  which 
honor  imposed  on  me,  and  to  which  I  had 
more  than  once  nearly  fallen  a  victim. 
With  a  resignation  which  perhaps  was  not 
without  merit,  in  a  man  of  my  age  and 
country,  I  made  those  sacrifices  of  vanity, 
which  our  new  laws  required ;  I  bad  lost, 
with  a  good  grace,  a  little  of  which  I 
was  not  proud,  and  some  feudal  rights 
which  did  not  make  me  richer;  but  being 
a  hiend  to  rational  liberty,  the  lihertv 
cherished  by  a  Mounier,  a  Lally-Tollendal, 
a  Lafayette,  a  Clermoat-Tonnorre,  I  soon 
drew  back  from  this  object  of  my  worship, 
disfigured  by  fanatic  adorers.  As  a  defen- 
der of  the  throne,  I  did  not  malce  a  com- 
promise with  my  oaths,  and  by  lending  it  to 
the  very  last  the  feeble  aid  of  my  arm,  I 
have  at  least  acauired  a  right  to  accuse  the 
authors  of  its  foU. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  tempest 
which  had  surrounded  us  with  wrecks,  the 
enemies  of  France  were  advancing  to  share 
the  fragments  :  we  had  a  country  to  defend, 
and  I  flew  to  the  frontiers.  Being  dange- 
rously wounded  in  the  immortal  caropaiga  of 
Pichegni  in  Belgium,  I  returned  to  Paris:  a 
prison  was  my  reoompence.  The  overthrow 
of  the  reign  of  terror  restored  me  to  liber^, 
I  entered  the  civil  cateer ;  and  from  the  post 
to  which  I  attained,  I  saw  those  epbemeriiL 
governments  shine  and  vanish  one  after  Ilie 
other,  which  rose  like  bubbles  on  the  surface 
of  some  boiUnfj  fluid. 

"  My  intentions  were  pure;  I  employed 
my  credit  to  be  useful;  the  public  favour 
attended  me ;  but  what  man  in  place  can 
support  the  good  which  interest  and  adula- 
tion say  of  hiro  i  The  18th  of  Fructidor  came; 
being  obliged  to  choose  a  party  between  the 
power  of  which  I  was  a  member  and  my 
ca«mtry  which  I  adored,  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  for  the  latter.  Force,  as  too  often 
happens,  triumphed,  and  I  was  sent  to 
Cayenne. 

"  I  found  means  to  avoid  this  honourable 
deportation,  and  when  a  series  of  incalculable 
events  made  the  consular  authority  succeed 
to  the  power  of  the  directory,  I  auitted  my 
retreat  to  re-enter  the  career,  dazzled  by  the 
aurora  of  the  brilliant  day  which  rose  over 
France. 

_  "  The  extraordinary  man,  whom  the  na- 
tion, as  inconsiderate  as  the  horse  iu  the 
fable,  had  called  to  her  aid,  to  assist  her  in 
revenging  herself  on  her  enemies,  succeeded 
beyond  her  expectations,  and  made  her  |>av 
with  her  liberty  for  the  immense  ^lory  with 
which  he  surrounded  her. 
'  Qoel  one  soit  le  plaiair  que  cause  la  rieUntt, 
'  Cest  racheter  trep  cber,  que  Pacheter  d'un 
'  Sans  qui  les  antres  ne  sont  neo.'  [bien 

"  But  so  intimate  among  the  French  is  the 
association  of  the  ideas  uf  courage,  honour 
and  virtue,  that  wherever  we  see  tne  one,  we 
lancy  the  others,  without  minutely  inquiring 
at  first,  whether  this  courage  has  been  em- 
ployed for  our  happiness  or  our  misery — for 
the  support  of  liberty  or  of  tyranny. 

"  More  candid  than  many  others,  I  must 
confess  to  you,  tliat  in  the  midst  of  this  focus 
of  national  glory  which  is  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  modern  nations,  seized  with  the 
general  intoxication  into  which  the  incompa- 


rable triumphs  of  our  armies  had  pluuged 
France,  I  showad  myself  less  sentibw  to  the 
outrages  committed  on  our  hber^  than  t» 
the  conquest  of  that  preeminence  in  Europe 
whichmy  country  bad  so  gloriously  acquired. 
"  The  Spanish  war,  begun  without  a 
reason,  prosecuted  without  object  and 
without  success,  that  fatal  war  m  which 
my  only  sun  lost  his  life,  at  last 
opened  my  eves.  Nature  by  the  sense  of 
my  own  misrortiroes,  made  me  sensible  of 
those  which  threatened  France.  Besolved 
from  that  moment  to  quit  important  func> 
lions  in  which  I  was  no  longer  supported  by 
the  two  great  interests  of  my  life,  the  hope 
of  being  usefiil  to  my  country,  and  paternal 
ambition,  I  addressed  the  voice  of  tnOh, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time^  to  the  ear  of  a 
man,  whose  reason  seemed  to  be  impaired 
by  success  and  flattery:  he  replied  with 
disdain,  appointing  me  to  an  ofiEce  higher 
than  that  which  I  filled:  I  answered. wuh  a 
noble  pride :  I  tent  in  my  resignation. 

"  His  departure  for  Moscow  waa  the 
signal  of  the  absolute  retirement  to  which 
I  condemned  myself,  and  in  which  I  was 
accompanied  by  the  presentiment  of  all  the 
misfortunes  which  we  see  pour  in  upoa 
France. 

«After40yearsofalifespentfor  themost 

rirt  in  the  midst  of  revolutions,  in  which 
have  sometimes  done  good,  which  I  have 
always  desired — in  which  I  have  nothing  to 
reproach  myself  with,  except  the  h&ving 
eiyoyed  with  loo  much  confidence  and  pride 
the  glory  which  my  country  bad  acquired, 
I  have  come  to  bury  myself  in  this  native 
solitude,  where  but  for  the  painful  reool- 
lectious  that  haunt  me  still,  I  should  live 
more  happy,  that  is  more  useful  than  I  ever 
was  able  to  do  in  the  high  functions  which 
I  have  so  long  filled." 

The  recital  of  his  adventures,  to  which  I 
listened  with  extreme  interest,  led  Mi:.  N.  to 
speak  of  bis  present  situation;  and  I  found 
in  it  the  proof  that  it  is  possible  to  com- 
bine with  much  imagination,  that  nhilosophy 
of  character,  which  at  length  renders  a  man 
wholly  indiflierent  to  the  things  on  which 
happiness  is  generally  made  to  depend. 

"  One  has  always  understanding  enough," 
continued  he, "  to  lose  some  in  the  world,  and 
to  become  more  foolish  and  more  wicked: 
perhaps  more  is  required  to  live  in  retire* 
ment  where  one  grows  better:  I  would  even 
venture  to  assert  it,  if  I  were  nut  myself  the 
object  of  my  remark.  Ii\  fa«t  our  most 
durable  tastes  arise  out  of  our  habits,  and 
those  which  one  contracts  in  the  situation 
in  which  I  am,  can  have  their  source  only  in 
a  good  employm^t  of  one's  time.  ^ 

"  I  live  among  men  half  savage, with  whom 
those  virtues  have  taken  refuge  which  a 
high  degree  of  civilisation  seems  to  exclude; 
the  most  generous  hospitality,  respect  for 
conjugal  faith,  and  a  deep  sense  of  relif^un 
(La  religion  da  tambeau*). .  These  estim- 
able qiwUties  are  unhappily  allied  with 
faults  and  even  vices,  the  ordinary  fruits  of 
extreme  igootaoce.  The  inhabjtanU  of  the 
Landes  are  general  given  to  drunkenness,  to 
Jealousy  and  to  the  grossest  liuperstitios. 
Uncleaoliness,  the  greatest  inconvenience 
of  which  perhaps  is  that  it  impoverishes 
and  degrades  the  species,  is  among  them  an 
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hereiittry  way  of  livioe,  in  which  tliey  take 
pleasure,  mnd  which  *tne  iaereue  of  their 
Ibituoe  aties  not  induce  them  to  change. 

"  Folly  resolved  to  end  my  days  in  this 
eloomy  country,  I  have  imposed  on  myself 
the  duty  of  contributing  all  in  my  power  to 
•melionrt*  the  situation  of  the  good  Launtu- 
fvets,-  who  want  only  a  little  industry  and 
instruction  to  be  the  best  people  in  the 
world.  You  would  not  believe,  if  I  did.not 
offer  fo  ei ve  you  proofs  of  it,.tlut  the  greater 
part  of  these  shepherds  of  the  Grande  Landt 
are  ignorant  under  what  government  they 
live,  and  to  what  province  of  France  they 
b«4ong,  and  that  to  introduce  among  them 
Uie  use  of  the  vaccine,  I  have  been  forced 
to  make  tbem  believe  that  a  mark  Mras  im- 
printed on  them  to  secure  them  from  the 
enacts  of  soreeiy. 

<*  I  am  at  present  encaged  in  establishing 
•  Lancastrian  Sohool,  tne  openine  of  which 
is  delayed  only  dll  the  airival  of  a  master, 
lor  whom  I  have  sent  to  Pans.  I  am  con- 
Tinced  that  this  mode  of  instruction,  so  ra- 
pid and  so  cheap,  can  alone,  in  less  than 
twenty  yktn,  give  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  the  degree  of  civilization,  necessary 
Ibr  the  development  of  their  physical  and 
moral  faculties.  It  must  be  mentioned  to 
the  honour  of  this  province,  that  in  propor* 
tton  to  its  population,  it  has  produced  in 
these  latter  times,  more  distinguished  offi- 
cers than  any  other  in  France.  A  man 
whoso  name  will  always  bean  honour  to  the 
French  nation,  Vincent  de  Paul,  founder  of 
the  establishment  for  Foundliqg  Children, 
and  of  the  FiUa  de  la  Charill,  for  the  ser- 
Tice  of  the  sick  poor,  was  bom  among  the 
ahepherds  of  the  Landeii,  and  left  the  care 
of  a  mean  fioek  in  the  village  of  Poy,  only 
to  take  one  of  the  first  places  amone  the 
benc&ctors  of  humanity."  •  •  ■  *  Some 
hours  passed  in  this  agreeable  conversation ; 
but  unwilling  to  abuse  llie  oblieing  recep- 
tion I  had  met  with,  I  expressed  my  tnten- 
tioa  of  departing  to  seek  a  lodging  at  Al> 
bret :  the  good  Solitary  would  not  consent, 
and  forced  me  to  accept  a  lodging  in  his 
house^proi^ising  to  accompany  me  to  Mont 
^Marsan,  whither  he  was  going  on  some 
buriness,  if  I  would  pass  the  following  day 
with  him:  I  accepted  this  proposal  with 
gratitude. 

It  was  late  when  we  retired  to  rest.  Th« 
next  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  my  host  en- 
tered my  chamber;  he  was  armed  with  a 
fowling  piece,  and  had  been  out  shooting 
pigeons,  {PaltaAet,  a  large  wood-pigeon. 
Which  IS  very  fine  eating).  After  breakfast 
he  proposed  a  tour  in  the  neighbourhood, 
promising  to  contrive  it  in  the  most  favora- 
ble manner  fi>r  the  observations  which  I  was 
come  to  collect.  We  took  the  road  towards 
Albret,  mmintptj  on  two  ponies  {tm'pjzlmi), 
whose  s\ze  and  pace  was  the  most  cenvenieiit 
for  a  man  of  my  age.  At  some  distance 
from  the  house,  we  stopped  near  a  flock  of 
sheep,  penned  on  the  heath,  and  guarded  by 
two  cousiots,  ill  the  service  of  Mr.  N.  These 
two  men,  mounted  on  their  stilts,  which  are 
Called  ch4xn^Hcet,  were  leanine  on  a  long 
m|c,  which  serves  them  to  walk  with,  and 
anitting  a  kind  of  cap  (toque  or  barctte) 
Uxe  that  which  covered  their  heads;  thoy 


wore  a  long  sheepskin  doliman  without 
sleeves ;  their  naked  feet  rested  on  their 
stilts ;  and  their  lees  were  wrapped  up  in  a 
fur  called  camauo,  bound  with  red  garters ; 
they  had  by  them,  in  a  basket  of  a  peculiar 
form,  all  the  articles  necessary  to  their  sup- 
port; the  pan  for  the  eruehadet  (a  dough 
made  with  millet  flour,  and  dipped  in  a 
sauce  made  with  melted  bacon),  tlie  Gallicia 
anchovies,  black  bread,  and  a  vessel  of  wine 
for  the  forty  days  which  they  have  to  pass 
away  from  the  farm. 

Mr.  N.  entered  into  conversation  with 
them,  and  I  remarked  that  the  ancient  Gas- 
con language,  in  use  in  this  country,  is  infi- 
nitely more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  the  mo- 
dern patois  which  is  spoken  in  the  rest  of  the 
province.  •  *  To  give  me  an  idea  of  the 
prodigious  address  and  a{(ility  of  these  shep- 
herds, the  solitary  spoke  a  few  words  to  one 
of  them,  and  I  saw  him  traverse,  in  five  or 
six  minutes,  a  space  which  could  not  be  less 
than  SOO  toises,  passing  and  repassing  over 
fences  four  feet  high,  which  surrounded  the 
enclosure  of  the  slieepfold :  when  he  return- 
ed to  us,  I  saw  him,  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment, seat  himself  on  the  ground,  and  raise 
himself  again  without  anv  other  support 
than  his  pole;  and,  as  a  last  specimen  of 
incredible  dexterity,  pkk  up,  as  he  walked, 
some  small  pieces  or  mom^  which  we  had 
scattered  on  the  heath. 


PORTRAITS  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

PORTRAIT  IV. 

LA  PRINCIPESSA  DI  LAGO. 
The  pride  of  ancestry,  and  the  pre- 
eminence which  noble  blood  bestows, 
exalt  this  Princess  to  the  summit  of  gran- 
deur. Not  only  is  she  descended  fi?om 
a  long  and  pure  lineage  of  princely  pre- 
decessors, but  she  derives  her  name  from 
a  numerous  race  of  heroes.  The  star  of 
her  native  bouse  stands  high  in  the  firma- 
ment of  renown,  and  o^n  hu  illumined 
the  North  with  the  splendor  of  its  valor- 
ous achievements.  Wherever  the  battle 
was  hottest — wherever  the  full  tide  of 
victory  rolled,  the  banner  of  that  house 
has  waved  praudly. 

Hardy  and  stem  in  fight,  the  chiefs  of 
her  name  gathered  every  where  lanreb 
in  the  field  of  honor.  Emulous  of  glory, 
and  mindful  of  the  blood  which  flowed 
in  their  veins,  her  daring  progenitors 
sprang,  almost  in  childhood,  from  the 
painted  dome  or  gilded  palace,  tore 
themselves  from  the  embraces  of  their 
mothers,  and  leaped  from  the  lap  of  lux- 
ury to  join  the  martial  cohorts  of  their 
kinsmen.  These  chiefs  were  not  to  be 
found  couched  upon  vdvet,  and  reclined 
on  beds  of  down;  leaning  on  the  pillow 
of  sensuality,  or  revelline  at  the  mtem- 
perate  board.  They  did  not  habitually 
inhale  the  enervating  odors  of  incense, 
or  move  to  the  soft  sound  of  the  late. 
The  helmtt  wfts  their  crown ;  the  sword 


was  tbeir  scepti* ;  the  tsnted  field,  and 
oftener  the  bivouac,  was  tbeir  abode; 
earth  was  their  resting  place ;  the  vault 
of  heaven  was  the  canopy  under  which 
they  slumbered ;  the  sulphurous  exhala- 
tion of  the  loud  cannon  was  their  per> 
fume ;  the  thrilling ,  trampet  and  the 
thundering  drum  was  the  music  to  which 
they  moved  on  to  fame  and  to  victory^ 
These,  "  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum* 
stance  of  war,"  formed  tbeir  occupation 
and  their  delight: — ^in  fine,  their  sons, 
were  valiant,  and  their  daughters  fair. 

How  nobly  did  her  gubmt  rehitive 
close  his  mortal  career  on  the  gory  field 
of  Jena!  Slowly,  solemnly,  and  clad  in 
the  deepest  sable,  did  his  armed  host 
move  to  a  later  scene  of  action ;  a  skull 
and  bones— «mblems  of  death,  were  the 
only  ornaments  affixed  to  their  mourning 
habit;  the  horse  hair  on  their  dingy 
helmet,  and  the  cloak  of  the  hussard 
floated  on  the  breeze ;  all  bespoke  the 
warrior  tried  in  many  a  field :  all  was 
awful  silence  —fixed  gloom,  until  the^bristr 
ling  mustachio  rose  indignant  at  the  foe's 
advance — and  the  bright  sabre  leaped 
from  its  sheath,  and  glittered  in  th« 
morning  beam. 

Then  did  the  strong  heart  throb,  then 
did  the  full  breast  swell,  then  did  the 
tear  lurk  reluctantly  on  the  soldier's  cye> 
lid,  little  used  to  weep.  Their  chief  and 
his  veteran  band  had  wrongs  to  avenge 
—had  a  debt  of  retributive  justice  to 
pay— had  the  manes  of  a  departed  Prince 
to  satisfj' :  and  upon  the  tyrant's  legions 
did  they  dart,  scattering  their  enemies 
like  chaff  before  the  wind :  bone  and  fbot 
rushed  upon  the  foe,  and  on  their  de- 
voted heads  poured  shot  and  sabre- 
strokes  like  hail.  They  conquered — but 
their  leader  fell. — A  deep  groan  issued 
from  the  circle  which  surrounded  bis  ex- 
piring body. — But  be  died  in  the  arms  of 
victory :  lie  breathed  his  last  on  the  bed 
of  glory  i  Vengeance,  however,  wax  sa- 
tisfied :  their  work  was  done. 

Who  would  not  glory  in  being  derived 
fW>m  such  a  stock!  Of  such  is  the 
Principessa  di  Lego,  bearing  the  broad 
seal  and  impression  of  her  descent.  She 
brake  into  maturity  with  the  stamp  of 
nobility  in  her  air  and  on  her  features ; 
she  bloomed  in  promise;  and  many  a 
fond  eye,  and  partial  tongue,  were  admir^ 
ineiy  employea  respecting  her.  Bom  to 
rale,  she  was  eaiiy  destined  for  high 
alliance— she  was  early  pointed  at  as 
one,  firom  whom  a  long  race  of  future 
heroes  might  be  perpetuattsd  in  the  his- 
toric page — to  fill  up  the  memonble 
legends  of  her  Honst— to  add  spleudtd 
ivcords,  f ich  armori^y  bearingi,  ehival- 
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toos  ^CTrtfliings  and  increMiog  trophies 
to  am  Kiread;  so  distmgaisbed  ntme. 

In  such  a  hope,  her  fttnily  n'as  not 
disappointed :  tbcir  fondest  Wishes,  their 
nwt  BmbitkMn  thoughts  were  satisfied 
in  this  point  to  Uw  amplest  aeasnre  of 
plenitude.  She  was  eyen  exalted  in 
wedlock,  and  placed  in  the  full  prospect 
of  royalty,  the  most  dictingttisbed,  the 
anwt  dignified  —  in  the  expectance  of 
shaving  the  throne  of  a  patriot  King,  of 
the  TUMT  of  a  free  and  iUnstrious  nation. 

In  her  partner,  she  met  with  every 
tequisite  to  form  the  |mnce  and  th*  man 
—the  most  perfect  model  of  high  polish 
and  extensive  endowment — in  a  word, 
the  Hat  gentleman  in  the  land,  we  might 
say,  in  Europe.  Ties  of  consanguinity 
strengthened,  and  more  firmly  united  the 
bjaMneal  knot ;  lovely  offspring  called 
for  iiicreased  endearments ;  the  iiune  of 
her  husband's  arms  might  have  satisfied 
her  ambition;  and  the  su<jcess  of  his 
reign  might  have  ensured  to  him  her  un- 
•IteraMe  admiration. 

It  was  not  so ;  early  domestic  jars,  fes- 
tering resentments,  and  deeply  treasnred 
slights,  enflaraed  her  besom,  and  con- 
sumed all  conjugal  tranqnilKty ;  whilst 
arrogance  of  temper,  exercised  where  it 
least  could  be  admittedt  and  unforgiviag- 
ness  of  heart  •vertomed  corapietdy  Imx 
niausion  of  peace.  In  other  respects, 
the  Principessa  was  condescending;  to 
others  she  was  kind  and  obliging;  she 
wanted  not  pttpuhmty  of  manners,  nor 
affability  towards  her  inferiors;  she 
could  display  generosity  oq  very  frequent 
occasions ;  she  could  enhance  the  raerit 
of  an  obligation  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  wu  cwaferred ;  she  eould  ennoble  and 
sanctify  a  ^ft  by  the  grace  and  lundly 
smile  of  the  donor:  "  she  had  a  tear  (at 
pity,  aad  a  hand  open  as  day  to  melting 
charity." 

Yet  did  she  not  succeed  in  her  efforts  to 
please,  yet  did  she  not  suit  the  iofty  sphere 
in  which  she  was  placed ;  yet  did  she  not 
assort  and  assimilate  iier  manners  to  a 
people,  who  expectantly,  fondly,  and 
anxiously  looked  up  to  her.  There  is,  in 
the  nation  over  which  she  was  placed,  a 
roinan-niatron-like  scrupulosity,  a  pomp 
of  propriety,  a  purity  of  national  manner, 
a  jealousy  of  any  lax  innovation,  or  fo- 
reign weed  iutroduced  into  their  court, 
which  make*  it  difficult  to  t^tain,  and 
still  more  ardoonsto  preserve  unqualified 
popularity.  Here ;  abe  completely  failed, 
misplaced  condescensions,  ^obeoomiog 
familiarities,  unnecessary  complaisance, 
awkward  levity,  and  nnseemly  eas<^  ill- 
advised  candoot,  and  measares  out  of 
time  ahd  place,  misrepresented  perhaps 
as  good  aneart,  and  as  worthy  intentions 
as  ever  existed. 


Unhappily,  the  national  eye  was  offend- 
ed ;  the  national  ear  was  outraged ;  malice 
gave  the  tale  of  ill-fame  to  the  tattling 
gale ;  and  on  it's  ether  wing  was  it  waft- 
ed to  that  mind  and  to  that  breast,  which 
were  in  consequence  shut  to  her  excln- 
sion.  Here  ended  mutual  tenderness ; 
here  closed  reciprocal  esteem ;  here  was 
an  indissoluble  interest  severed  perhaps 
for  ever.  Busy  friends  widened  the 
breach,  'till  at  last  separation  ensued. 

Wandering  now  in  refaising  dimes,  does 
this  bright  star  of  a  great  and  warlike 
family  seek  amusement  in  variety,  dis- 
tinction  in  epcentricity,  solace  in  dissi- 
pation, and  imitatiiis,  in  her  costume,  the 
heathenbh  Hordes  through  whose  coun- 
tries she  has  passed,  she  seems  to  forget 
the  nobility  of  her  race,  the  love  of  her 
people,  and  the  honor  of  the  north. 

Never  shall  we  cease  to  regret  the  loss 
of  this  illustrious  personage ;  never  can 
we  cease  to  lament  the  fate  which  has 
befallen  her.  Alas !  our  ardent  wbhes 
for  the  hour  of  return,  and  of  reeoncilia- 
tion  are  now  in  vain ;  and  vain  |>erhaps 
is  the  desire  to  behold  her  again  seated 
where  the  high  deeds  of  her  ancestors 
and  the  approval  of  a  great  nation  bad 
formerly  placed  her.  Never  shatt  we 
behold  those  golden  days,  when,  at  the 
close  of  a  long  and  happy  life,  she  might 
almost  borrow  the  language  of  Ovid, 
and  say  in  the  decline  of  years. 

Ver  enit  KtemoBi,  placidique  tepeotibiis  auri* 
Mulcebant  Zepby n  natos  sine  semine  6ores. 

M 

ROMAN  LETTERS. 

VALEBIA    MESSALINA   tO    LUCIUS    VITELLIUS. 

Nothing  in  the  universe  can  be  more 
preposterously  ridiculous  than  this  siidden 
quuni  of  conscience  which  has  seized  you, 
in  reiecdng  upon  a  fraud  which  was  so  ne- 
cessary fur  oiir  mutual  advantage.  Without 
the  imposition,  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  nave  carried  on  the  extensive  range 
of  pleasure  that  I  had  projected,  and  wliich 
by  this  gross  imposition  upon  the  senate, 
you  have  enabled  me  to  pursue  with  effect. 
But  it  seems  that  you  tremble  for  your  po- 
pularity, and  are  fMtful  that  the  people  will 
execrate  you  for  the  eeal  which  you  have 
manifested  in  vindicating  my  character 
from  reproach  ;  when  they  shall  find  by  my 
subsequent  conduct  that  their  credulity  has 
been  abused  and  the  treasui^  drained  to 
reward  parasites  and  gratify  licentiousness. 
This  only  shows  that  selfishness  is  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  yoor  actions,  and  that  neitiier  you 
nor  your  colleagaea  were  sincere  in  your 
professions  of  attachment,  when  you  took 
so  much  pains  to  interest  the  populace  in 
ray  favor.  For  your  services  in  advancing 
my  cause  when  I  stood  in  need  of  them,  1 
teei  a  becoming  respect ;  but  when  you  s«k 
me  to  play  the  hypocrite,  aitd  to  pat  a  re- 
straiot  «pon  tny  passions  merely  to  swethe 
credit  oi^  a  few  designing  and  ambitious  ad- 
vocates, all  obligations  are  cancelled  by  the 


extravagance  of  the  demand.  Gompand 
with  your  conduct,  mine  is  perfectly  nann- 
less  uid  even  laudable ;  fi»r  what  is  it  but 
the  iuduigence  of  a  constitutional  love  of 
pleasure  without  any  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences? when  you,  on  Um  contrary,  evince 
a  cool  and  crafty  desire  of  gain  under  tha 
pretence  of  gallant  fi^ng,  exqaisita  sansi* 
Dility,  and  fwvent  patriotism.  It  is  true,  I 
found  it  expedient  to  cooperate  with  you  for 
a  season  in  the  work  of  deception ;  but  aa 
we  had  such  a  distinct  object  in  view,  atrictt 
ly  reserved  within  our  own  bosoms,  when 
mine  was  obtained  you  were  at  full  liberty 
to  prosecute  the  onwr.  Your  eloquence, 
however,  persuasive  as  it  ia,  oannat  prwnul 
over  the  voice  of  love;  or  iadoce  me  to 
adopt  a  philosophical  eoursa  of  life,  that 
your  veracity  may  not  be  called  ia  queuioa 
or  your  iotegriQr  as  a  Mnater  be  impeached 
by  tlw  people,  over  whom  yon  have  obtained 
an  influence.  There  is  not  one  member  of 
the  phalanx,  of  which  yoa  are  so  diatis* 
guished  a  leader,  that  had  the  smaUast 
esteem  for  me  while  they  were  iUing  all 
Rome  with  my  praises,  and  vilifying  the 
Emperor  for  hu  brutahty :  it  ie  too  mucb^ 
therefore,  to  expect  that  I  should  make  a 
sacrifice  of  my  inclinationt  whoi  the  oppotw 
tonity  of  indulging  then  is  in  aqr  power, 
out  of  complaisance  to  their  wishes,  and  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  assist  them  in  get« 
ting  possession  of  that  authority,  which 
they  would  employ  to  my  disgrace  and  pro< 
bable  destruction.  They  who  could  eahim'. 
niate  Claudius,  as  beine  naturally  of  an 
unfeeling  disposition,  debased  by  imraoial 
connexions,  and  deadened  to  all  perception 
of  glory  by  sensual  indulgence;  can  have 
no  claim  upon  the  coirfdence  of  Mesaalin% 
however  much  she  may  be  indebted  to 
their  oratory  and  exertions  for  saving  bet 
from  ruin.    Farewell. 


POLITICS. 

Our  Parliameatary  int^igence  has 
during  the  present  week  been  of  consi- 
derable interest. — In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Tuesday  was  discussed  the  im- 
portant affair  of  Mr.  Canning's  misaon. 
After  a  king  debate,  the  motion  on  the 
subject  was  negatived  by  a  dtvitioa  of 
270  to  96.— On  Wednesday  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Finance  was  consi' 
dcred ;  and  leave  was  given  to  biriog  in 
Bills  to  carry  into  effect  its  recommenda- 
tions for  the  abolition  of  certain  sinecuva 
places.— The  LomIob  Tithes  BSl.  tlie 
oh^t  of  wfaich  was  ta  relieve  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  the  metropolis  firom  the  in- 
equsdities  latterly  complained  of  in  the 
collection  of  Tithes,  was  lost  after  a 
short  debate :  the  numben  bcii^ — for 
the  Bill,  21 ;  agaiast  it.  146;  majority 
125. — iliere  were  an  llMnday  hii  be>' 
fi>re  both  Honsea  of  Pariiameat  copies  «f 
a  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Naviga^oa 
between  their  Britannic  aud  Sidilian  Ma- 
jesties. Among  other  provisions,  his  Si- 
cilian Mtyesty  engages  that  Britbh  Com- 
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merce  sinll  be  treated  tliroughout  his 
dominioos  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
most  favored  nations,  and  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  ten  per  Cent,  shall  be  made  on 
the  amount  of  the  duties,  payable  ac- 
cording  to  the  Tariff  in  force  the  1st  of 
January  I8I6,  on  British  imports.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Islands  are,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  under  British 
protection,  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
as  British  subjects. 

Our  foreign  intelligence  is  not  very 
important  In  France  that  portion  of 
the  French  ministry  who  were  disquieted 
by  the  presence  of  M.  de  Blacas  at  Paris, 
have  been  relieved  from  their  alarms  by 
that  person  setting  off  for  Italy.  It  is 
thought  rather  curious  that  the  Gardes 
de  la  Prevot6,  of  which  M.  de  Monte- 
reau  (fiitber  in  law  to  M.  de  Blacas)  was 
Colonel,  are  su|^>ressed. — A  committee, 
it  appears,  u  to  be  formed  io  Prussia,  of 
which  one  half  consists  of  members  of 
the  Council  of  State,  and  the  other  of 
deputies  firom  the  Provinces,  to  consider 
of  and  prepare  the  new  constitution. — 
The  differences  between  the  King  and 
the  States  of  Wirteraberg,  so  far  from 
being  adjusted,  as  former  accounts  led 
us  to  expect,  are  become  more  serious 
than  ever,  and  a  rupture  of  the  negocia- 
tions  altogether  can  be  prevented  only  by 
an  immediate  concession  of  the  latter  to 
the  unequivocally  expressed  will  of  the 
former .<— Not  less  than  20,000  stand  of 
arms  have  been  already  shipped  off  for 
Portugal.  A  general  alarm  still  prevails 
throughout  Portugal  that  that  kingdom 
is  to  be  lef%  defenceless  at  the  mercy  of  a 
neighbouring  government.  The  arma- 
ments preparing  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire are  again  confidently  spoken  of. 
These  preparations  are  ascribed  to  the 
apprehensions  entertained  by  the  Tur 
ki«h  covemment  of  designs  against  the 
integnty  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  being 
in  contemplation  of  certain  christian 
Powers.  The  provisions  of  a  most  impor- 
tant law,  which  may  be  denominated  the 
Navigation  Act  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca,are  published  in  the  Boston  Com- 
mercial Oasetle.  The  object  of  this  mea- 
suf«  is  to  protect  the  shipping  interest  of 
the  States  ;  its  means  is  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  nations  from  a  competition  in  their 
carrying  trade.  As  British  commerce 
has,  since  the  peace,  carried  only  native 
manufootures  ac  commodities,  this  law 
teems  calculated  to  do  it  little  ii\jury,  of 
a  direct  kind  at  least.  The  expedition 
which  lately  left  Cadiz  is  bound  to  the 
$panuh  main,  in  all  haste,  in  consequence 
of  llie  bad  news  to  the  Royalist  cause, 
which  had  arrived  from  that  quarter.    It 


consists  of  about  1,700  men,  escorted  by 
two  sloops.  Another  small  expedition 
was  preparing  to  double  Cape  Horn,  and 
land  either  in  Chili  or  Arica;  carrying 
out  800  or  1,009  men. — General  Bolivar 
had,  on  the  10th  of  February  last,  with 
less  than  1,000  men,  completely  defeated 
the  army  of  the  Royalists,  consisting  of 
3,000,  of  whom  1,000  were  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  taken  prisoners.  Bolivar,  in  a 
letter  to  Admiral  Brown,  is  said  to  have 
assured  him  that  he  should,  by  the  ZOth 
of  April,  be  in  possession  of  Cumaua. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
INTELLIGENCE. 


An  Euay  on  Capacity  and  Oenins  ipeedily  will 
tie  poblislied.  The  object  of  tlii*  worV  is  to  prore 
tliat  no  ioch  principle  exists  in  natnre  at  innate 
genius,  bnt  mat  all  apparent  saperiorifv  of  in- 
tellect in  one  individual  alMve  another,  oepends 
entirely  on  adveotitioai  circunutancea.  The 
craoioloipcal  tlieory  of  Drs.  Oall  and  Spnrz- 
heiiD  are  examioed  in  this  B«say,  and  the  aa- 
thor  eDdemroors  to  ibew  tliat  tbey  bave  no 
basis  in  philotophy,  and  should  onfy  be  consi- 
dered as  a  speculative  delusion. 

Extract  of  a  letttrfrom  Paris.—"  TbeSt.  He- 
lena mamucTipt  continues  to  be  read  with  great 
avidity  by  all  parties.  After  having  attributed 
it  to  Benjamin  Comtant,  who  disawns  it ;  to 
General  Lamarqne  who  never  thought  of  it ; 
and  to  Maret,  totally  incapable  of  writing  it, 
tbe  public  still  remains  in  doubt  as  to  the  real 
author.  What  is  most  probable  is,  that  Las 
Cases  has  written  it  from  a  recollection  of  his 
different  conversations  with  Boiuq>arte,  and 
perhaps  be  might  have  inserted  in  it  some  frag- 
ments composed  by  tbe  ex-Emperor  himself. 

From  tke  Maine,  April  9. — The  Princess  of 
Wales,  before  she  lefk  Munich,  caused  a  pam 
phlet  to  be  distributed,  under  the  title  of 
"  Journal  d'un  Voyageur  Anglois,"  containing 
a  description  of  her  travels,  and  several  of  the 
occurrences  of  her  life. 

IVfr.  Rigland  will  shortly  publish  an  Histo- 
rical Display  of  the  Effects  of  Physical  and 
Moral  Canses,  on  the  Cliaraeter  and  Circnm- 
stances  uf  Nations. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 

Oxford. — No  giadoations  during  tbe  past 
week. 

Cambridob. — Degrees  of -M.  A.  bave  l>een 
conferred  on  the  Rev.  J.  Herdman,  Trinity; 
Messrs.  M.  Boswell,  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall;  and 
C.  Babbage,  of  St.  Peters.— Degrees  of  B.A. 
upon  Revd.  C.  Lee,  Clare;  Messrs.  J.  T. 
Allen,  H.  R.  S.  Smith,  J.  P.  Mather,  Trinity ; 
R.  Crone,  P.  W.  Pegos,  T.  S.  Wale,  St.  John's ; 
T.  Mack,  Caius;  R.  Myddclton,  Ckre;  and 
J.  B.  Bcmey,  Corpus  Christi. 


RovAt  SociBTV,  April  17.— The  Society 
having  assembled  atUr  the  holidays,  tbe  cooctn- 
sion  of  Mr.  Marshal's  Natural  History  of  tbe 
Cinnamon  1'ree  was  read.  The  true  cinnamon 
tree  rises  to  the  height  of  tliirty  feet ;  its  roots 
yield  camphor ;  its  leaves  are  seven  or  eight 
mchcs  long  and  two  or  three  broad ;  its  flower 
is  white,  and  of  a  most  disagreeable  odour;  but; 
its  berries  are  greedily  devoured  by  the  birds. 


What  it  called  cassia  is  the  reccptaele  andaa- 
ripe  seeds  of  the  tBicnw«<aaMi«anMs.  In  Ceylon 
there  are  fbar  cinnamon  plantations  eontaining 
from  1000  to  SOOO  acres  each :  three  of  them 
are  represented  as  being  wd)  cultivated,  and 
the  fourth  in  a  rattier  denyed  and  unprodactivt 
state. 

April  S4.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Uppington,  de- 
scribing the  nature  and  advantages  of »  instrn- 
mcnt  which  he  calk  an  "  Electrical  Incteaser," 
was  comaraaieated  by  Dr.  Peaiaon,  and  read. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  brass  pilates  which 
cairy  and  retain  tbe  dectric  Onid. 

RoVALSoaETT  or  EoiaatmoB.— A  paper 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Lander  Dick,  on  tbe  appear- 
ances  called  the  "  Parallel  Roads"  in  OlenrOy, 
in  the  shire  of  Inverness.  This  glen  cxttods 
about  eight  or  nine  miles  fVvm  NJE.  to  S.  W.  and 
consists  of  six  or  seven  distinct  visun  or  reaches, 
produced  by  the  projections  and  bendinjs  of  tbe 
aOlt.  It  it  very  narrow,  and  the  river  Roy  runs 
along  its  bottom.  On  the  tiofiag  sides  of  the 
bills  on  each  side  are  seen  what  have  been 
called  tiie  Parallel  Roads^— a  series  of  shelves 
receding  one  above  another,  throngh  the  whole 
extent  of  the  glen.  Each  shelf  preserves  a  ho- 
rizontal position  thronghoat  the  length  of  tbe 
glen.  In  number,  he^ht,  and  position,  they 
are  similar  on  tbe  opposite  sides  of  the  glen. 

These  shelves,  which  some  hav«  supposed  to 
be  artificial,  Mr.  Dick  shows,  very  satisiaeto- 
rily,  must  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  surface  of  a  vast  lake,  which  most  have 
filled  the  valley,  bntnndergone  a  series  of  snc- 
cessive  subsidences,  by  the  bursting  out  of  its 
waters,  corresponding  to  the  noiaber  of  "roads" 
now  visible.  He  has,  he  thinks,  ascertained 
tlie  point  in  the  glen  tliroorh  which  the  waters 
rushed  when  tile  lake  sobuded  to  the  second 
level. 

Mr.  Dick  supports  his  theory  by  oltservations 
made  on  the  margins  of  deep  lakes  in  the  High- 
Uods,  and  by  an  analogous  road  or  slicif,  which 
surrounds  a  valley  above  tbe  town  ef  Snbneo, 
forty-six  miles  east  from  Rome,  and  which  is 
known  to  have  been  once  on  a  level  with  liie 
waters  of  the  lake,  by  tlie  ruins  of  the  baths  of 
Nero,  and  of  the  aqnedact  by  which  Appios 
Claudius  conveyed  water  tr««n  this  hdce  to 
Rome,  though  the  lake  is  now  ranch  lower. 

Dr.  Brewster  commmiieated  experiments  on 
the  human  eye,  relating  chiefly  to  the  aqueous, 
vitreous,  and  crystalline  humours.  Contrary 
to  the  received  opinion,  the  aqneonsaad  vitreous 
humour  were  found  to  luve  refiaeiive  powers 
greater  than  that  of  water,  that  of  die  vitreons 
humour  iteing  the  highest.  The  tint  polarized 
by  the  erystuline  m  the  human  eye  is  a  faint 
bloc  of  tbe  6rat  order. 

A  letter  from  T.  Allan,  Esq.  gave  a  sketch  of 
the  mineral  structure  of  tbe  coootry  round 
Nice.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  limestone,  dis- 
posed in  irregnlar  strata,  containing  shells  of 
tbe  same  description  with  those  of  the  sea  be- 
neath. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie  read  an  essay  Oa  the 
Theory  of  Association  in  Matters  of  Taste.  It 
is  of  considerable  length,  and  occupied  tbe 
whole  time  of  three  meetings  of  the  Society. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


^t  ttatement  retpeeting  /tu^'ui  i$  not  sufi- 
ciently  authentieatea. 

P.  M't  propo^l,  at  U  tumself,  observes,  U 
not  new. 


■  -■>...  .«     .ift«t 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS. 


Mr.  MBmUtof  B«rUa,  who  bu  been  em- 
ployed in  vakinf '  moddt  for  Um  poredain 
■Mwlactory,  ba*  diMoverei),  it  ia  said,  the 
proccM  of  couTcrtiog  mahonny  «aw-diut  into 
C  aoft  paite,  which  bMomei  naid  and  solid  by 
expoeorc  to  the  atniot|Aere,  and  i*  uuceptibfe 
of  receiviiq;  and  pTe«er*inK  the  fbnns  given  to 
marble,  to  wood,  or  to  bronie.  Thit  tubaiance 
takea  tht  moit  bcaatifWI  gildtng  as  well  w  the 
coioBr  of  bronze.  The  product  of  ibis  mann- 
ftctoiy  me  canddabras,  la«trei,  lainpL  vatei, 
itatnea,  and  ornaments  for  all  kinds  of  fbmi- 
tnre.  These  object*  rival  in  elegance  the  most 
beautiAil  woifcs  in  bronze,  and  cost  only  the 
elgfatb  part  of  the  price. 


POLITE  LITERATURE. 

Sib, — ^tn  the  I4th  Numb«'  of  your 
LiTKBABT  Gazkttb,  I  could  Dot  hdp 
ooticing  the  contemptuoHS  treatmeot 
wlucb  yonr  Correspondent,  in  the  article 
on  Modem  Poets,  bestows  upon  Messrs. 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  assigning  it 
as  their  portion  of  the  national  epio 
-which  he  proposes  should  be  undertaketi 
by  the  poetical  brotherhood,  to  describe 
the  unsAjphisticated  death  of  an  aid-de- 
camp's  horse.  He  might  have  spared 
himself  the  trouble  of  Sm  recommenda- 
tion, Lord  Byrou  having  already  under- 
taken the  task,  and  performed  it  with 
bis  usual  ability. 

"  The  wnfiioT»e  mmteriem  lies  on  the  earth ; 
Ami  that  Imt  gasp  hath  burst  U*  btoody  girth." 

LtKA. 

Y«Hr  Correspondent  H.  T.,  who,  in 
yonr  succeeding  Number,  has  come  for- 
ward in  behalf  of  Coleridge,  endeavours 
to  show,  that  he  who  has  strung  his  lyre 
at  the  obsequies  of  an  Em]Mress,  ought 
not  to  have  a  contemptible  station  among 
the  bards  of  Waterloo.  As  a  contrast  to 
the  quotation  this  Correspondent  has 
given,  another,  on  the  death  of  an  infant, 
might  be  added  from  the  same  author, 
that  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  our 
memories : 

Eie  sin  could  blicht  or  sorrow  Ihde, 
Death  came  with  fiieodly  care, 

The  opening  bad  to  Heaven  convey'd. 
Ana  Imde  it  blossom  there. 

We  need  not  enter  further  into  the 
defence  of  Coleridge ;  and  if  ^our  Cor 
respondent  had  done  equal  justice  to  the 
other  poet  of  the  Lakes,  1  should  not 
have  trespassed  on  your  pages  with  any 
ohservatious  of  mine.  But  I  am  truly 
astonished  at  the  degrading  estimate  he 
hay  formed  of  the  genius  of  Wordsworth ; 
partictiilarly,  as  the  aspersions  he  uses 
*««■>  t(»  ««  («  be  aAtitiwtMwlly  the  very 


reverse  of  Wordsworth's  true  poetical 
cbancter.  In  repellkg  these  aspersions, 
I  will  first  beg  leave  to  quote  from  an 
author,  whose  opinion  will  probably  be 
received  with  more  deference  by  li.  T. 
than  that  of  an  anonymous  cortespond- 
ent.  Coleridge,  in  the  2d  edition  of  his 
Poems,  published  iu  1797.  bonowing  an 
epithet  from  Wordsworth,  sub,)oin8  a  note 
on  the  passage,  in  which  he  declares 
this  Poet  to  be  "  unrivalled  among  the 
writers  of  tlie  present  day,  for  manlif 
sentiment,  novel  imagery,  and  vivid  co- 
louring." And  in  an  early  number  of 
his  publication,  "  The  Friend,"  dis- 
claimtng  for  himself  his  right  to  the  ap- 
peUation  of  poet,  he  avows  his  conviction 
that  the  true  mantle  of  inspiration  rests 
upon  Wordsworth:  and  concerning  one 
of  this  author's  poems,  his  own  muse 
breaks  out  in  the  following  excfauaations : 


■  «  An  orphle  tak ; 


A  late  indeed  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts, 
To  their  own  niasic  chaoated." 

Neither  does  Coleridge  think  the  fnui'V 
of  bis  friend  such  JmiN«  stuff  as  H.  T. 
apprehends  it  to  be ;  for,  speaking  <tf  his 
pamphlet  conceminc  the  convention  of 
Cuitra,  he  tells  us,  Uwt  in  reading  it  he 
seemed  to  hear  thunder  and  not  words,  so 
powerfully  did  the  writer  affect  him.  I 
may  here  take  leave  of  your  correspond* 
ent  H.  T.,  recommending  him  in  the 
next  edition  of  his  strictures,  to  substi- 
tute nourishing  beef-soup  in  pbcc  of  his 
gruel  without  salt;  and  in  like  manner  let 
him  exchange  the  other  disparaging  tenns 
he  has  used  iat  their  converse,  which  will 
be  much  nearer  the  truth :  but,  for  the 
sake  of  others,  who  may  not  so  much 
wonder  at  the  junction  of  the  names  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  and  who  may 
imagine  that  intimate  friends  are  tiot  the 
best  qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  on  each 
other's  works,  I  wish  you,  Mr.  Edifor,  to 
suffer  me  to  let  Wordsworth  ansWer  for 
himself  as  to  bis  poetical  qualifica'tions, 
by  a  few  quotations  from  his  works. 
Amidst  the  profusion  of  beautiful  pas- 
sages that  rush  upon  my  mind,  it  b 
difficult  to  choose ;  and  I  shall  therefore 
bring  forward  the  following  lines,  not  as 
the  best,  but  because  I  judge  them  most 
likely  to  put  to  shame,  him  who  has 
deemed  Wordsworth  unqualified  to  sym- 

Eatbise  with  any  thing  better  than  a 
orse.  The  lines  here  quoted  repijesent 
the  situation  and  feelings  of  a  p^^oo, 
who,  at  short  iatervals,  bu  beea  bereaved 


of  his  two  children,  and,  lastH,  by  ooai> 
sion  of  grief  for  their  loss,  of  his  wife. 

"  What  followed  cannot  be  reviewed  in  Ihoagkt; 
Much  lem  retraced  in  words.    Ifsbeoflife 
Bbmeless;  so  intimate  with  h>ve  aadjojr, 
And  all  the  tender  motions  of  tbe  soul, 
Had  been  supplanted,  coold  I  hope  to  stand  f 
Infirm,  dependent,  and  now  destitute! 
I  caBed  on  dreams  and  visions,  to  disclose 
That  which  is  veiled  from  waking  thought ;  c«ii> 

jnred 
Eternity,  m  men  constrain  a  ghost 
To  appear  and  answer ;  to  the  grave  I  spake 
ImploriD^y;— looked  ap,aml  asked  the  Haavwm 
If  aagds  travened  dieir  cemlean  floors. 
If  fixed  or  wandering  «tar  could  tidings  yield 
Of  the  departed  spirit— what  abode 
It  occupies— what  consrioosness  retains 
Of  former  loves  and  interesU.    Then  my  soni 
Tamed  inward, — to  examine  of  what  staff  . 
Time's  fetters  are  composed;  and  life  was  pnt 
To  inquisition,  long  and  profitless  I 
By  pain  of  heart— now  checked— and  now  im> 

peU'd— 
The  inteilectnal  power,  through  words  and 

things, 
Went  sounding  on,  a  din  and  petilons  way  t 
And  from  those  transports,  and  these  toils  ab- 
struse, 
Some  trace  am  I  enabled  to  retain 
Of  time,  else  lost  {—existing  unto  me  -^ 

Only  by  records  hi  myself  net  found." 

It  is  a  trite  observation,  that  this  kind 
of  grief  can  onlv  be  healed  by  lapse  of 
time;  and  Wordsworth,   in  another  ot 
bis  poems,  has  occasion  to  express  this 
sentiment;  but  with  what  gracefulness 
of  poetic  drapery  he  clothes  it,  the  fol- 
lowing apostrophe  will  show: 
Thou  Spirit,  whose  angelic  hand 
Was  to  the  harp  a  stronc  command. 
Called  the  submissive  sWngt  to  wake 
In  riory  for  diis  Maiden's  sake,     . 
Si^,  Spirit !  whither  bath  she  fltd 
To  hide  her  poor  afflicted  bead  i 
What  migh^  forest  in  its  gloom 
Enfolds  herf— is  a  rifted  tomb 
Within  the  wildemeM  her  seat  ? 
Some  island  which  the  wild  waves  beat. 
Is  that  the  safilerer's  last  retreat? 
Or  some  aspiring  rock  that  shrouds 
Its  periloas  front  in  mists  and  clonds? 
High^limbing  rock— deep  sunless  dale- 
Sea— desart— what  do  these  avail? 
Oh,  take  her  anguisli  and  ber  fear^ 
Into  a  calm  recess  of  years  I 

Let  me  now  apply  more  immedmlely 
to  the  subject  suggested  by  your  critical 
correspondent  in  the  14tb  Number,  to 
whose  attentive  eonsidwatlon  I  would 
fecommend  the  followhig  Somset  of 
Wordsworth's,  occanoned  by  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo. 

The  Bard,  whose  soul  is  meek  as  dawmng  day. 
Yet  tiaioed  to  judgments  righteonsly  severe: 
Fervid,  yet  conversant  with  holy  fcar, 
As  recognizing  one  Almighty  sway ! 
He  whos*  exMrieaced  eye  can  pieree  the  array 
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■gHjp  i^iyyumf  GAaglTEa  ANp   .( 


^3b 


Of  pMt  tveob^— |A  whom,  in  vhion  cleu-, 

The  upUHna^ifwi  wt  *itu»^ailiiff ' 

Like  maWtkfhft^^  oIkbm  misb 


lw*e  ton«A 


•way: 


"  Afwilctt  (nm  aU  Jacatabrmiice  of  onr  time," 
Ut  Mijr.  if  Mcta  breathe,  hi  ftnins  dcToat     ■  ■ 

SkM  mmftthmi  Ikk  »ktw y  MiMiwie ; 

^4  wartiuiynrhMiM  th^.hideont  rout, 
Wliicb  (he  blest.  Angqli,  from  their  peaceful 

clime 
^eholdiitg,  welcomed  with  a  choral  about. 

The  tubliiue  simile  borrowed  from  a 
mouotmnous  region,  mutA  strike  every 
imtgiDatiou  that  is  capable  of  soariiig 
sbove  an  ant4HlIock,  and  die  spirit  in 
which  IIm  Sonnet  condudea,  is  6ntiy 
in  nniaoD  with  the  ideal  character  which 
the  poet  bas.songbt  to  embody.  I  ma^ 
lien  remark,  that  the  voice  »(  a  iiiulti- 
tntk  amst  always  vibiate  with  «  powerful 
effect  upon  the  soul  of  Mm  that  hears  it ; 
butloiHoduce  something  of  this  effect 
«pon  buu  that  does  not  hear  it,  lies  only 
in  the  reach  of  tbe  genuine  poet.  Homer 
is  tridy  sabtime  in  his  description  of  the 
shout  of  tbe  Greek  and  Trojan  «nMes 

"  Vo  went  tbe  double  roar 
Idto  the  beighto  etberial,  and  among  the  beam* 
Ofjore."  Cmmer'i  Trwuhlimu 

la  the  tnnslation  of^  this  passage  by 
Pope,  it  ia  spoiVed  by  his  imitation  of  a. 
stW  finer  desetiptian  that  oooors  hi  tbei 
Paradise  Lost.  I  must  basteii  to  a  con- 
ckuion.  The  verses  that  have  been 
given  are  suffcient  vouchers  for  the 
poetical  dignity  of  Wordsworth.  I  cannot 
nrtlier  indulge  myself  b^  quoting  bis  ex- 
quisitely fine  personification  of  the  French 
revolutionary  Government;  I  cannot 
dwell  on  tbe  masterly  style  in  which  be 
eybibits  Winter  ihrowuig  his  net  over  the 
army  of  Ka^ioleon  ;  nor  can  I  enter  upon 
a  bare  enumeration  of  the  numberless 
beauties  of  thought  and  diction  displayed 
by  this  truly  original  poet ;  having  wewly ' 
tRspassed  upon  your  oolumns  beyvtad 
tiie  due  limit.  But  isoffer  me  as  I  retire 
from  thu  discussion,  to  conclude  with  a 
fcw  lines  extracted  fntn  his  Invocation 
■to  Earth,  when,  blading  to  tbe  havoc  of 
war,  he  says, 

'*  The  heavens  are  thronged  with  martyrs 
thatjiave  riten 

Front  out  thy  noisome  prison ; 
IIk  penal  eaverhs  groan 

Vith  tens  of  thoasand*  rent  from  oiFfhe  tree 
Of  bopefUlife,— by  Battle'i  whirlwind  blown 

Into  the  dcsarts  of  eternity.  '  ' 

Not  Ostiaa,  with  his  thooaand  ghosts 
ilriekmg  oa  the  boUow  wind*  is  more 
nrfuHyariiGinc.  .        . 

Iaai,Sir,AiC.        J.E. 

Krca#8rEt>  t)ii>novEireiiT  ni  MstO'bkAinc. 
Sir,— I  am  induced  t«  trouble  you  with  « 
few  remarks,  which,  if  Aieymeet  the  eye  of 
tlMtse  moie  iqnnediMely  concerned  In  catcr- 
hig  for  tbepubUc  taste,  may  possib^  be  inaT 
lumd  into  utflity.  . . 

Muchhaa  been  said,  and  written,  pro  and 


COM,  rclatins  t9  the  mixture  of  tragedy  and 
coimy.  'Aat  the  mijitar«J  is  not  at  vari- 
dnce  with  nature,  every  day's  experieiKe 
shews;  that  it  is,  to  a  ocrtain  extent,  conge- 
nial with  tiie  tbntrical  taate..of /iba  ^lulisb, 
is  abundantly  evinced  l>y  its  success.  Sbake- 
6peare,  and  others,  amongst  our  old  writer!, 
and  the  younger  Colman,  of  the  modems, 
were  never  more  warmly  patronised,  than 
When  tiiey  rested  their  claims  on  the  coqn- 
liiped  exertjoi^  of  the  sock  aiid  buskin.  l*S/r 
iimate  tragedy,  indeed,  ought  not  to  l>e  ife- 
based  with  tlie  petty  intrigues  and  conimuii- 
ilare  occurrences  of  every.day  life;  nor 
tliould  comedy,  that  "  mirror  of  nature," 
:ver  be  suffered  to  degenerate  into  the  broad 
»ricaUire  of  farce.    Very  slight  |>retenaii>us 

0  tiiste,  or  judgaoent,  would  be  allowed  to 
he  painter,  whu^  ia  exhibiting  the  full  of  a 
jfrant,  or  Uie  apotheosis  of  a  ncru— -the  pu- 
lislunent  of  a  traitor,  or  a  sacrifice  to  the 
;ods — should  allow  the  back  ennnid  «f  his 
licture  to  be  occupied  by  a  ais|il«y  of  low 
Hiflbonery,  or  incongruous  passioa.  Yet  the 

artist,  without  violavipg  lite  fastidiousness  of 
taste,  may,  under  dinerent  circumstances, 
bleud  Uie  serious  with  ^he  comic ;  may,  by 
judicumtly  blending  them,  produce  tbe  hap- 
piest efiect.  In  contemplating  such  compo- 
sitions, our  feelings,  instead  of  being 
shockM,  are  soothed,  and  tranquillized,  and 
delighted.  We  feel  ourselves  irresistibly 
drawn  froja  the  wes  and  anxieties  of  tbe 

Jrorld,  to  repose  in  peace  upon  tbe  luxu- 
iant  'bosom  of  nature. 
Between  the  dramatic  and  the  pictorial 
arts,  the  closest  analogy  subsists.  It  is  the 
duty  of  tbe  dramatist,  as  of  the  painter,  so 
to  select,  to  KTMUpe,  and  to  contrast  bis  ob- 
jects, tliat  a  barmonious  whole  may  be  pro- 
duced.— Under  consideratioas  such  as  these, 

1  have  long  'experienced  a  predilection  for 
those  minor  pieces  of  the  'English  stage,  by 
which  tbe  mind,  ttever  too  violently  agitated, 
is  permitted  alternately  to  fiass 

^'  From  jpave  to  fiy,  from  lively  ,to  severe." 
_  Holcfolt,  I  believe,  claimed,,  and  was  en- 
titled, to,  the  credit  of  having  first  trans- 
planted that  variety  of  dramatic  literature, 
entitled  ",  Melo-drame,"  from  France  to 
Enghnd.  As  "  wito  jump,"  however,  a  li- 
(er«*y  Mend  of  mine,  sevemi  years  before 
Ilokroft's  fimt  Melo-drame  appeared,  mi- 
nutely described  to  me  tbe  nature  of  the  en- 
tertainmentf  declaring  that,  were  he  tbe  ma- 
nagerofatbeatre,he  would  immediately  make 
trial  of  its  success.  The  event  fully  justified 
bis  and  Holcroft's  expectations:  for,  since 
its  first  appeannce  amongst  us,  it  has  been 
dherisbed  as  a  &vorite  of  no  mdtn  preten- 
sions. 

!  In^or  as  were  the  scenic  decorations 
and  general  mode  of  management,  of  the 
English  stage,  two  or  three  centuries  ago, 
much  ofimprOvement,  in  various'  respects, 
bas  been,  and  yet  may  be,  derived  fturn  our 
dramatic  writers  of  those  periods.  By  the 
perusal  of  *•  Tbe  Mayor  of  Qulnboruugh," 
Bunded  oa  tbe  monkish  history  of  tbe  Bn- 
Csh  king  Vortiger,  hy  Middle^op,,  yne  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Massinge^  tec.  I  wfu 
Kcently  much  struck  with  what  I  punreive' 
may  he  adopted,  under  certain  modifica- 
tions, as  a  matfcriid  iroptovemcnt  (^  llt^lo- 
d/atne.   11m  piae^  commtooes,  as  soineof 


your  dramatic  readers  may  probably  recol* 
lect;  by  ibe  entnor^of  lUyou)pt»tli'Monk' 
of  Chester,  wNi  compiled  the  Puly^brMi'icoii. 
After  the  delivery  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
lines,  which  serve  the  ofticr  of  a  pro^Qgttf, 
be  retires :  shouts  are  heard ;  arid  Vortifer 
enttrs'.    Frdm  wfaattbllow!!,  we  team  that' 
his  aspirations  to  royalty,  have,  for  tbe  .pre- 
sent, beep  frustrated  by  the  determjoaiiop 
of  the  people   to    bave'Cbnstantiiis,  th«^ 
eldest  son  ■  of  ConstS(ntine,  for  their'  King.' 
L'onstantiusi  ^bo  had  retired  to  a  monas- '. 
tery,  is  with  difficulty  .compelled  to  accept , 
the  crown.     Persisting    in    his  anihitious '. 
views,  Vortiger,  under. the  mask  of  l^i^ralty, , 
Rttaclies  bimiteirtu  ibe  Kiog. — ^Thus  far  tiiis 
tbe  serious  part  of  tbe  action  proceedecl, 
^hen  we  are  presented  with  a  scene,  dc-  ' 
Scribed  as  foUuws: — "DumbskMiw.  Fortune 
discovered;  in  her  hand  a  round  ball  full  of 
lots;  then  enter  Hengist  and  Hor!>us,  with 
Others:  they  draw  iuts ;  and  having  opened 
them,  all  depart  save  Ilengist  and  Horsus, 
who  ineef  and  embrace :  then  enter  ttoiem. 


^eming  to  take  leave  of  lUngist'  la  great 
Dassion,  but  more  especially  and  warily  of 
hornis,  her  lover;  she  depans  one  way, 
liengist  and  Horsus  aiioiher.* 

Our  old  friend  Raynulph  again  appears, 
ami  thus  elucidates  the  sturj' :— < 
"  When  Oemiahy  was  overgrown 
With  sons  of  pence,  too  thickly  town. 
Several  galde*  wrfedwsen  liien 
By  deslia'd  iou,  to  Imd  oat  wen ; 
Ar.d  they  whom  ibrlaiie  here  wLtlulaads, 
Must  prove  thuir  fatei  in.  other  land*. 
On  these  two  captaips  fell  .the  lot ; 
But  that  which  musi  not  be  forgot, 
Was  Roxeaa's  cumdog  grief ; 
Who  from  her  &tl)er  (HcBgist]  Ul^  a  tlii«f. 
Bid  her  best  and  truest  tears, 
Which  her  lustful  lovtr  [Homni]  wean, 
In  many  a  stefn  and  wafy  kiss 
Unseen  of  father :  maids  do  this. 
Yet  highly  Mora  to  becall'd  siriimprts  loo ; 
But  what  they  lack  of 't  I'll  lie  jndg'd  by  yoa." 

Castiza,  betrothed  to  Vortiger,  is  induced 
by  tlie  pious  Constantins  to  pre^  a  life  bf 
virginity,  and  to  retire  to  the  cloister.  - 
Vortiger  purs(ies  his  machinations ;  and,  by 
the  following  scene,  in  "  Dumb  shew,"  soon 
afler  the  commencement  of  the  second  act, 
the  story  makes  a  rapid  progress ! — 

"  Emei"  two  villam*,  to  them  Vortiger, 
whb  seems  to  solicit  thetn  withJgoM,  then 
swears  them,  and  exit.  Filter  C^nstantius 
mediating,  they  rudely  strike  down  his 
book,  draw  their  swords,  he  kneels  and 
spreads  his  a»ro»,  they  kill  him,  huny  him 
off.  Enter  Vortiger,  Devonshire,  Stafford, 
[British  lords]  in  conference ;  to  them  tlie 
villains  presenting  the  head,  he  seems  sbr- 
rbwfiil,  and  Ih  rage  stabs  them  both.  Tbeu 
diey  cro\vcr  Vortiger,  atid  fetch  in  Castiza. 
Who  .comes  unwillingly ;  he  hales  her,  and 
they  crowh  her ;  Aurelius  and  Uthet,  bro- 
thers of  Cnjistantius,  seeing  bim  cfOwned, 
draw  and  fly."'    ' 

■  B^-nuIpfa  aghin  enters,  espies,  and  exit' 
Vortiger  appears,  crowned;  Hengist,  Urn- 
iiinj  WW  BnTir"Ti  V'*''  *>^'  fe^Ma,- ■"!■«? 
and  Vwtiger,|sUf,in  (ove,with  lioKCt^.  la 
Ithe  Ihlid  30f  yortiger^ia  CMUimction  with 
his  supposed  friend,  Ilor^js,  with  the  viek 
bf  obtainincfl^xena^  plans  ami  oommirs  a 
riipe  vlponbU  tnUtt  wne,  Caatiaa,  wfaom  h» 
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•ftatWarili  pubHely  dia^racea,  and  piarries 
Soxena.^  In  th^  fourth  act,  the  Saxons  bur' 
ing  f^jned  an  ascendancy  in  the  kiaedom, 
the  Britons  raise  Vurtimor,  the  sun  ofVor- 
ti§er  hy  Cutim,  to  the  throne.  This  is  re- 
presented by  another  scene,  in  **  Dumb 
•hew,"  as  fuilows : — ' 

"  Enter  Lupus,  Germanus,  [Monks]  De- 
TODsMre,  and  Stafford,  leading  Vortimer, 
and  ciown  hiio:  Vortiger  comes  to  them  in 
passion:  they  neglect  itim.  Enter  Roxena 
m  fury,  expressing  disoonient ;  then  thev 
lead  out  Vortiiner.  'Roseaa  gives  two  vil- 
lains gold  to  murder  him :  thipy  swear  per- 
formance, and  go  with  tier.  Vortiger  oners 
to  run  on  bis  sword;  Horsus  prevents  bitn, 
and  persuades  him.  The  Lords  bring  in 
Vortimer  dead :  Vortiger  monms,  and  sub- 
mits to  tbem :  they  swear  him,  and  crown 
bira.  Then  enters  Hengist  with  Saxons: 
Vortiger  di;aws,  threatens  expubion,  and 
then  sends  a  parley ;  which  Hengist  seems 
ringdo' —  ■""■ 


to-  grant  by  taring 
depart  severally.'' 


own  bis  weapons ;  so  ail 


Raynulph  once  more  enters ;  the  massacre 
of  the  Britons  on  S4lisbury  plain  succeeds ; 
and,  in  the  fifUi  art,  poetical  justice  is  exe- 
cuted on  the  respective  parties. 

I  have  thus  sFighlly  sketched  the  setiotis 
part  of  the  plot,  and  transcribed  the  scenes 
of  dumb  shew;  not  fiir  the  purpo!<e  of  re- 
commending the  piece  itself^  but  to  enable 
the  reader  to  juage  of  the  effieu  which,  in 
judicioua  hands,  might  facpradoced  by  the 
itttfoductioa  «f  Sttcb  agency  ia  Meio-drame. 

I  should  by  no  means  advise  the  retention 
of  such  a  character  as  Raynulph;  for,  by  a 
happy  choice  of  story  and  of  lucident,  and 
by  greater  explicitaess  in  the  dumb  shew, 
verbal  explanation  would  be  quite  iioneces- 
sary.  A  pageaut,  lor  instance,  rai^it  receive 
all  due  elucidation  iiwm  the  rcsiiective  inter- 
locutors of  the  drama.  Genecally ,  the  dumb 
shew  might  tell  its  own  story  with  sufScient 
clearness.  A  dream,  a  vision,  a  scene  of  en- 
ctkaatment,  might  be  very  successfully  ma^ 
najged  by  the  machinist  and  the  scene- 
piiiuter.  The  Castle  Spectre,  in  Lewis's 
speaking  pantomime  of  that  title;  the  Ge- 
nius, in  Aladdin;  and  the  Ghosu,  as  they 
are  now  represented  in  Richard  the  Third, 
all  beautiful  specimens  of  the  scenic. art — 
are  so  many  ioteresiing  proofs  of  the  effect 
of  wliicli  such  exhibitions  are  capal>ie. 

By  thus  availing  himself  of  the  aid  of 
dumb  shew,  the  dramatist  would  fkqtteutly 
be  enabled  to  overcome  ihCfdiffitulty  of 
preserving  the  unities ;  Ite  wituid  n6  longer 
be  under  the  necessity  of  reMirtine  to  the 
clumsy  expedient  of  a  chorus,  or  a  ckill  story, 
wiU  by  old  time :  without  uflerii^  violence 
to  our  feelings,  or  impairing  the  fiction  of 
the.  scene,  iiw«uid  be  hiseavied  province 
to  transport  us.froni. place  to  place;  and,  in 
tlie^riud  of  two  short  hours,  be  might,  if 
requisite,  pourtray  in  an  unbrukea  secies, 
the  Stippendous  eTeus.  of.  wtog  a  long  and 
lingering  year*    lam,&c.  H.T. 


in  the  Sunday  Journal,  called   "  Tbe  £x- 

AMIMEB." 

To  tiie  Edilmr  ^tke  LUtnaii  GtoHte. 
Sir,— I  deem  it  necessary,  for  the  sake  of 
connection,  to  commence  this  letter  with  one 
of  tlie  extracts  from  the  Round  Table,  in- 
serted in  my  last.  It  is  that  in  which  the 
writer,  after  having  misrepresented  and 
blackened  the  whole  mass  of  the  English 
country  people,  as  a  brutal,  envious  multi- 
tude, living  in  hatred  of  each  otber^  pro- 
ceeds to  defame  the  men  and  women  of  Eng- 
land altogether,  in  the  following  sentence. — 
"  He"  (that  is,  John  Bull,  under  which  name 
the  moralist  designates  his  countrymen) — 
"  boattt  of  the  excellence  of  his  laws  and  the 
goodueu  of  hU  own  ditpotition;  and  yet  tktre 
are  mart  pe(^le  hanged  in  England  than  in 
ail  Europe  tt$ide$ ;  htboatti  of  tlie  modetty 
of  his  count rt/women — and  yet  there  are  more 
protliiutt$  in  the  tlreels  of  London  than  in  all 
the  capital*  of  Europe."  This  execrable  ca- 
-lumny,  which  indirectly  vilifies  the  men  of 
England  as  the  most  dishonest,  base,  and 
bloody-minded  people  in  Europe;  and,  by 
palpable  inference,  would  brand  the  toomtn 
of  England  as  the  most  immodat  and  depraved 
aomen  in  Chrittendom,  is  not  confined,  alto- 
gether, to  the  above  passage.  So  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  defenceteu  tex,  it  is  iigain  in- 
sinuated in  a  varied  form.  1  shall  give  this 
moralist's  own  words,  in  which  he  uses  the 
plural  for  himself  and  bis  fellow  preache^ 
of  the  Rouud  Table,  in  tbe  following  me- 
morable passage. — "  In  like  manner,  if  ant/ 
one  complains  of  4U>(  lueceeding  in  affaiks  of 
oallaktry,  we  will  venture  to  say  it  b  6c- 
iMuse  he  it  not  gallant.  He  has  mistaken  his 
talent,  that's  aff."  (p.  1 IC.  vol.  i.)  This  is 
pithy  and  to  tbe  |K>int,  indeed!— So  then 
when  we  were  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
female  purity,  innocence  and  innate  mo- 
desty, we  were  as  mittaken  as  the  com' 
plaining  gallant,  in  this  Round  Table  sup- 
position. We  may,  however,  quote  tbeir 
"  illustriotu  predecefiort,"  Addison  and  Steele, 
as  having  fallen  into  a  similar  uiistaie  with  us. 
These  Sunday  Lecturers,  in  effect,  ridicule 
the  notion  ul  innate  modesty  or  female  pu- 
rity; and  stimulate  tbeir  pupils  to  enier- 
prize.  They  tell  them,  indirectly,  but  most 
intelligibly,  in  substance,  though  in  other 
words — Gentlemen,  dp  not  fall  into  a  mis- 
take: lay  aside  yiiiir  maumije  Aonfe,  "in  qf- 
fairs  of  gallantruj'  Your  good  or  had  suc- 
cess, and  feraafe  virtue  itselL  are  altogether 
mere  contingencies  dependent  upon  your 
own  impudence. or  forbearance.  There  is  no 
obstacle  unless  your  own  awkwardness  or 
irresolution  create  one — "that's  all."  The 
scholar  roust  be  dull,  indeed,  who  would  nut 
improve  under  such  experienced  Instructors. 
If  we  were  tu  credit  these  veterans  inKound- 
Table  gallanlry,  the  chastity  of  women,  and 
ut  f  Ji^isb  women  in  particular,  is  not  a  vir- 
;tiic  of  their  own  free  choice:  nor  is  their 
hioJcsty  u  constiiDcy  of  mind,  founded  in 
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from  the  knowledge  whkh  tfaay  have  ae> 
qiiiied  in  tbeir  own  circle  and  oowntiy.  The 
world  most,  therefore,  suppose  that  these 
Round  Table  teachers,  being  nativeS'of  Eng- 
land and  resident  in  this  country,  have  de- 
rived their  profound  knowledge  of  the  sex 
from  EngU$h  women,  and  that  they  are  only 
giving  a  just  picture  of  what  they  conceive 
to  be  **  our  gross  Itiand  Manners."  (p.  HU. 
vol.  ii.)  It  IS  the  Udies  of  this  part  of  the 
kingdorii,  formerly  called  South  Britain, 
whose  fame  is  involved  in  this  abnminable 
slander.  These  infamous  imputatiena  am 
mere  unmanly  and  cruel,  becaJMe  woman  ia 
defenceless,  iad  well  may  she  exclaim,  with 
Shakespeare, 

" He  who  robs  me  ef  aiy  good  name, 

Rob*  mc  of  that,  wliich  nought  enriches  bin; 
And  leaves  me  pisor  indeed  r 
If  (o  take  away  the  reputation  of  one  inno- 
cent woman,  be  deemed  an  irreparable  ot 
ftnce,  what  must  we  think  of  a  man,  who, 
not  with  his  tongue,  in  a  moment  of  wine  or 
passion;  but  sitting  down  coldly  and  delibe- 
rately in  his  closet,  as  a  moral  instructor  of 
youth,  dip  his  pen  in  the  inkstand^  and  writes 
a  slander  upon  tlie  whole  ef  his  country- 
women?  Tbe  above  extracts,  with  tbes;  m 
my  preceding  letter,  form  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  following  declaration  which  these 
professed  imitators  oftlieS/iertetortand  Tat- 
ters set  forth  in  the  nineteenth  page  of  tbeir 
introduction  to  the  Round  Table. — "  In  short, 
to  recommend  an  iudependent  simplicity  in 
manner*,  a  love  if  nature  in  taste,  and  trutlL 
generosity^  and  srlf-knowledge  in  morals,  will 
be  the  ubjoct,  diniug  or  fasting,  with  blade 
in  hand,  or  with  pen,  of  the  Knights  of  tbe 
Round  'rablc." — This,  however,  is  one  of 
those  offences  agsunst  society,  which  draws 
down  a  slow  Imt  sure  punislimeot  on  th« 
offender.  Every  modest  woman  well  knows, 
that  she  must  give  currency  to  the  worjit 
opinion  of  her  discretion  ur  intention,  by 
continuing  to  visit  or  receive  the  visits  of  any 
man,  who  has,  publicly,  insinuated  or  ex- 
pressed through  tbe  medium  of  the  press,  a 
loose  opinion  of  female  vinue.  'The  de* , 
praved  fop,,  himself,  would  be  encouraged 
to  harbour  the  inostii\iurious  potioo^^  and 
her  charitable  neighbours  know  not  what  tu 
think.  The  folly  of  uttering  or  publishing 
such  heinous  imputations,  is  only  to  be 
equalled  by  their  talsehood ;  for  the  auihor 
must  be  eKregiously  duped  by  bis  own  v»> 
nity,  if  he  does  not  know  that  be  is,  therebv, 
gradually  excluding  himself  from  respectable 
society. 

In  what  unfortunate  circle  of  English  wo- 
men these  experienced  instructors  in  "affaint, 
of  gallantry,''  have  picked  up  this  vile  op^ 
nion  of  their  countrywomen,  they  Lest 
know;  but  the  depraved  coxcomb,  who 
penned  that  passage,  tells  us  that  "  our 
strength  lies  in  our  tceakneu,  our  virtues  are 
built  on  our  vices."  (p.  110.  vol;  ii.)  So  that 
we  must  lay  in  a  plentifiil  foundation  of  vice 
before  we  can .  a^ire.  to  be  tbe  architects  ef 
inuntl  and  religioiis  principles ;  but  an  irk-  bur  own  virtue!  A  prvfli^atc^  by  the  .fime 


«onic  temporary  result,  occ^ioned  ^y  the 
jsin|)i(l  b;uky;ar<1"es9  o^. their  jsvi tors,  X«t^ 
ilicir  (lemcui^puc  Uc  cverjo  reserved  andpure,, 
H-c  arp  top/es^uue  iJL^t.ttieit inclinations arei 
iitlicrwise.  It  is  g^mictally  supjxised  .  thai 
'  inen  form  llicir  optnions  of  hunian  nature 


{that  lie  has  robbed  a^  tuine^  lus  hf^wiin^i 
Itors;  spent  bis  fottu^eiyt  the  £amtpg  tables 
beduc^  bia  fr^i4^  Wife;  and  I)^arc4  and 
Ueserted  bis  own;  must  have  laid,*  &imoua 
loupdation  for  ^((ildiag  a  supcr,»tnKture  ot 
^anctity ;  and  may  thin,  indeed,  nave  soow 
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re«MM)>bl«  hope'  of  bsiog  Tanked  as  aa  apo*- 
Ue  in  tb*  Raiind  Table  e^Midar ! 

■The  sage  preceptor's  ecb«tal  tMy  be 
guessed  at,  for  he  estols  SovMBau;  d»> 
votes  eltTen  pages  of  his  urarirf  essays  to' 
hka ;  and  writ^  in  rapttlronsteniis  of  bis 
cOKFESsioKS,  wlifch  he  terms  "  tke  bed," 
altfaeiigb  it  is  tin  most  abotninable  and  dis- 
f  usiiii!;  of  all  his  works, — "  There  are  ho 
patsa^s  in  the  New  Eloae  of  t<[»a\  force 
and  l^aoty  with  the  bat  detcrtptwHt  in  the 
Cottftumut,  if  we  except  the  exnirsiun  on 
the  water,  JuliaVlast  letter  to  St. 'Pretix  and 
his  letter  to  her,  recaHiug  the  dai-s  of  tiieir 
fin>t  loves.  Ws  tpeiit  tn»  mMe  yean  in 
rettit'iv('  that  too  vorkt;  and  (gentle  Reader, 
it  was  when  we  were  yourrg)  in  theilding 
teari  over  <Ao»."— (v.  9.  p.  51  )  With  Roos- 
SEAC  and  his  pupils  the  graiifieatien  tf  tkf 
pilnhnt  trot  Me  religion  of  nature;  and  we 
need  not  be  much  surprised  when  his  Hound- 
Table  disciples  tell  us — "  We  hale  the  doc- 
trine of  titilily  even  in  .a  phUotopker,  and 
nntch  more  in  a  voet;  for  the  oKtv  kk^il 
KTittrr  it  thtit  tckwh  leaiU  to  ckjoymf.kt; 
and  the  end  is,  in  all  cases,  belter  than  the 
meam^(v.  \.  p.  121.)  This  pretty  broad  les- 
son in  ravor  of  "  enjot/ment," — "  Epicureau 
agere,  et  itmnnnm  bonum,  omnem  fdicitatem 
in  voluptaiem,  ponrre"— is  only  a  repetition, 
under  another  fiirm,  of  their  great  maxim 
above  mentioned,  that  "  onr  vittuet  are 
ktUt  on  our  jrfrei"— that  *  vontCjr  and  haury 
are  the  civiKzert  of  the  world  and  the  neeci- 
emert  of  human  life" — and,  in  substance,  al- 
though in  other  words,  that  the  introduction 
of  pioy-lwuies,  circulating  librariei,  and 
"  eourtesant,"  are  necessary  to  civilize  and  re- 
concile our  Enclish  country  people  to  "  enjoy- 
ments,'' which  they  are  now  "  averse  to."— 
The  sum  of  this  precious  rule  ot  conduct, 
is  delivered  by  the  Round-Table  oracle, 
in  jui  authoritative  tone  of  philosophical 
originality,  as  if  the  teitet,  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  pleasure  is  the  chief  good  of  man, 
were  not  a  novelty  above  ttoo  thomand  yeart 
ofd.  Of  its  evil  effect  on  private  morals, 
Ckero,  in  hrs  orations,  has  furnished  a  me- 
morable instance  in  that  of  the  Ex-Consul, 
L.Calpurnim  Piso,  and  Philodemus,  the  Bpi- 
cureau  philosopher.  Although  the  latter 
was  supposed  to  have  inc«ilcated  the  dogma 
as  if  restricted  tu  intellectual pUaatre,  yet  the 
£(-Consul,  bis  pupil,  construed  it  in  its  ge- 
neral import,  and  "  gave  a  loose  to  every 
senmsl  appetite" — until  his  example  and 
itrfhience  over  the  philosopher,  his  preceptor, 


that  intemperate  iritfe."— The  austere  

plicity  of  Home  was  corrupted  by  this  pemi- 
cions  principle,  which,  wherever  it  was  dis- 
seminated, destroyed  the  public  morals. 
When  its  inSuence  was  discussed  in  die  Ro- 
man Senate,  f'liricitu  was  so  convinced  of 
its  biioeful  tendency,  that  he  declared  the 
doctrine  to  be  incompatible  with  a  sense  of 
private  obligation  and  public  virtue;  and 
prayed  the  gods  to  make  aH  the  enemia  of 
the  republic,  converts  to  it.  As  a  good 
sign  over  an  iiin  door  ii  no  security  for  good 
fkrc  within,  so  some  of  the  best  titles  of 
the  Round -Table  papers  unfortunately 
intro<lu(c  us  to  very  opj>osite  principles. 
<iad  this  mode  of  ciViliziition;  by  the 


plaaaure*  of-thc  scbms,  again  ffvuAy  ineiri^ 
catod,  under  the  pretext  of  ditcusnoa  the 
moral  character  of  Kterary  men ;  and  the 
gro$intu  produced  by  «xeessiv«  refioement— 
''Oppo.iite  leaMiw  and  eunseqaaocN  balance 
one  another  while  eppetiu  or  intertit  turns 
the  scale.  HeHce  itie  severe  sarcasm  of 
Rouittau,  Tout  komme  rejlerhi  ett  meehanl.  In 
fact  it  must  be  confessed  that,  as  all  things 
produce  their  extremes,  so  excessive  refine- 
ment tends  to  produce  equal  grosuieu.  The 
tenuity  of  our  intetttctual  de$ire$  i^ves  a 
taoid  in  the  mind,  which  RtQuinu  to  befitted 
uphy  coarscb  oRATtrtcATioK,  and  tbatot 

THB  SEKSSS  is  ALWAYS  AT  IIAKD.    TheV  AtOKE 

atmayt  retain  their  ttrtngtii.  There  is  not  a 
GREATca  MISTAKE  than  the  comtiUm  tufipoii- 
lion,  that  INTELLECTUAL  PLtASUtiEs  are 
capable  ef  e»dteu  repetition  and  fbtsical 
ONES  not  to.  The  one,  indeed,  may  be  spread 
over  a  greater  surfiwe.  they  may  be  dwelt 
upon  and  kept  in  minq  at  will,  and  for  that 
very  reason  tAey  tcear  out  and  jialt  by  campu- 
riton,  and  require  perpetual  variety.  Whereas 
the  p/^iral  gratijication  only  occupies  us  at 
tht  moment,  is,  as  it  were,  absorbed  in  itself, 
and/orgof^en  as  soon  at  U  is  orer,  and  m/ien 
it  returnt  it  As  GOOD  as  kiw."  <p.  198.  v.  S.) 
Theptire  and  sublime  spirit  of^Christianity 
exalts  roan,  by  teaching  him  to  subdue  his 
passions  ;  and  limit  his  gratifications.  The 
tloiwd  Table  morality,  in  opposition  to  Chrit- 
tiamty  and  self-denial,  teaches  self-indul- 
gence, a  doctrine  more  agreeable  to  the  pas- 
sionF.  Nothing  but  the  painful  duty  of  ex- 
posing their  pernicious  prmciples,  and  indis- 
criminate attacks  upon  the  reputation  of  in- 
dividuals and  whr>Ie  bodies  of  their  fellow 
subjects,  could  have  overcome  our  repug- 
nance to  sully  ottr  paper  with  some  ut  the 
preceding  extracts.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  public  should  be  warned,  not  merely  by 
an  indignant  condemnation  without  proof, 
but  by  such  unanswerable  proofs,  as  would 
convince  the  people  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  the  women  every  where, 
that  the  principles  of  these  incorrigible  and 
shameless  foplings  are,  altogether,  depraved 
and  irreligious;  and  that,  the  two  volumes 
of  the  Round  Table  nterit  to  be  banished 
from  our  Sunday  breakfast  tables,  and 
burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  execu- 
tioner. We  have  often  heard  it  asserted, 
that  no  Englishman,  however' sceptical  and 
deserted  by  a  sense  of  decency,  or  sunk  in 
the  mire  of^  animal  grossness,  could  have 
the   effrontery  and  self  abandonment,    to 


"plnnged  him  likewise  into  the  filth  and  mire  of  place,  iu  public  view,  the  "  phytic<U  grati- 


ficatioat,"  in  the  same  scale  with  the  intet- 
tedtusL  Yet  the  Round-Table  moralittt, 
masked  as  followers  of  the  Spectator  ana 
Tatler,  on  the  day  set  apart  for  religious 
exercises,  in  teachine  the  l^ritisb  youth  of 
both  sexes,  what  to  do  and  tvbat  to  avoid, 
give  the  physical  gratifications,  that  is  the 
sensual  pleasures,  Uie  preference,  as  having 
the  recorotnendatien  of  perpetual  novelty; 
or  as  being,  in  their  very  aelicate  ubrasecK 
logy,  <*  aboayt  at  band,"    and  ''aiuays  a* 

foodat'neu."  Their  immorality,  Jhdeccncy, 
ad  taste,  shallow  thiukin^,  unmanly  defa- 
mation of  their  countrywomen,  and  dis- 
gusting Rag-fair  language,  are  equally  re- 
volting. 


It  ia  an  aKtranrdinary  fact  tiMtt  tbemho* 
BtfU' *ytitfmiumtt  **'-wm  tboiiifk«>iti«iof 
our  spiecies,"  who,  i»  thicir  fntraductiun 
have  oteifpied'  a  Had  n  "portion  of  Marly 
nineteen  pages,  with  compliments  to  them- 
selves; and  who,  in  Oieh'  two  volumes, 
have  not  ventured  to  bestow  even  a  cohl 
and  'scanty  piaSse  u^xm  moeh  liiore  than 
half  a  dozen  Hvittg  individuals,  have  deli- 
beratdy  labored  to  degiade  the  |;eniua  of  the 
Brilisb  Scho^' to  fbment  pernieiutn  prejtf 
dices  and  exasperate  national  divisions 
among  their  fellow  subjects,  by  giving  as 
vile  a  chanetcr  ofthepei^ie  of  Scotland 
and  bebnd,  as  of  the  English  people.  There 
is,  howwer,  thisdiffiweiKe  in  favor  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  women,  that  the  Round- 
Table  philosophers,  in  their  "  cktvalrmts 
e/oguenee,"  have  attempted  to  fiuten  the 
charge  of  pre.eimneot  inMnodestyand  de- 
pravity upon  their  countrywomen,  thfc- wo- 
men of  Engbuid,  alone ! 

The  Round  Table  is  not  only  an  out- 
rageous libel  on  the  good  iwnse  and  cha- 
racter of  this  country;  but  altngeiher  bot- 
tomed in  felse  taste,  fiilse  principles,  and  a 
wilful  misrepresentation  of  tbeir  fellow  sub- 
jects; or  an  utter  ignorance  of  human 
nature.  This  crime  against' truth,  justice, 
decency,  female  honor,  nianhnen,  public 
liberty,  morals  and  religion,  is  of  a  deeper 
die,  because  it  was  -committed  in  their  as- 
sumed character  of  imitators  of  the  Specta- 
tors and  Tatl«s;  and  in  flagraat  violation 
uf  the  duty  of  public  instruction,  which  tba 
Round-Table  moralists  bad  voluntarily  un- 
dertaken. As  tbeir  fleering  assertion  that 
John  Bull  "  requires  a  hundred  years .  of 
slavery,"  and  their  axciteinents  of  prov'in- 
cial  and  national  prejudices  between  their 
fellow  snbjects  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  liavc  a  direct  tendency  to  foment 
the  most  fatal  divisions  and  endanger  public 
liberty ;  so  their  defamation  of  English  wo- 
men IS  calculated  to  it\jure  public  morals, 
and  accelerate  the  growth  of  depravity.  The 
infirmity  of  human  nature,  which  creates  a 
necessity  for  defensive  and  protective  laws, 
too  often  leads  weak  and  bad  men  to  invade 
the  rights  of  others  where  they  know,  or 
are  taught  to  Mteve,  that  no  rethtanee  will  be 
oppated  to  their  attempt*,  and  no  punishment 
follow.  The  man,  who  wants  courage,  and 
the  nation  which  is  unwarlike,  are  sure  to  be 
insulted  and  attacked.  By  the  same  course 
of  cause  and  effect,  the  woman,  who  is  re- 
presented to  be  without  principle;  and  the 
female  society  to  be  depraved  in  mind,  are, 
thereby,  surely  exptwea  to  licentious  iusults 
and  dishonorable  solicitation.  Besides  these 
dangerous  results,  the  Round  Table  picture  of 
female  corruption  may  impress  upon  very 
young  or  incautious  women,  a  false  opinion 
that  virtue  in  their  sex  is  not  a  reality,  but 
an  outward  show  ;  that  the  adherence  of  a 
wife  or  daughter  to  the  dictates  of  consci- 
ence i^d  r^ioB,  is  a  ftopdurityw  deviif' 
lion  ;  and  that  a  politic  and  covert  abandon- 
ment of  duty  and  hooor^  is  no  more  ihjW.A 
fashionable  cqmpliapcf  with  a  geiieral,  sys- 
tem. Vice  could  not  have  chosen  mbre 
expert  preadiers  il^an  the  ^(Uoind-Table  pre- 
ceptors; fur  there  is  no  mo^a  speedy  mode 
of  corriq^tiiig  ni^B.thao  t^at  of  Kpfej»«tii$s 
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woaii«»,as  Mliing  to  bt.cofmpMd.    Sioke- 
*p9ar«  httrfinely  expressed  Uut  moral  syia* 
pathy  between  the  sexes: 
"  Whca  the  wmmn  of  Aobk  were  ehuU,  the 

■us  mtrt  ktrM$." 
ftnd  when,  at  a  later  period,  the  women  of 
Rome  wero  willingly  corrupted,  the  men 
were  wiliiii^l^,epslaved.  With  the  private 
errors  «r  frailtjitiof  in4iv>(Iw»>s  »e  have  no 
iotentiou,  tf^ibUrrere.  Qut,  this  is  not »  de- 
pravity Oowtnj;.  fium  axi.  ebullittao  of  ungo- 
vernable passions,  which  wc  i^y  in  private 
condemn  with  a  degree  of  pity  for  the  ot- 
feoder.  It  is  a  crime  against  ftublic  morals, 
a  defamation  of  that  sex,  whose  belplefts 
innocence  and  loveliness  more  peculiarly 
claim  our  protection.  It  is  committed  de- 
liberately and  coolly  in  the  closet,  without 
natural  temptation  or  provocation  of  the 
passion^  by  a.  public  instructor,  whose  pecu- 
liar duty  it  was  to  have  been  the  guardian  of 
Jtublic  moraliQr,  not  its  corrupter;  the  de- 
enderaad  vindicator  of  bit  countrywomen, 
not  their  calumniator.  We- can  have  no 
pity  for  a  writer,  who  haa  shewed  no  respect 
for  the  character  or  feelinjp  of  others:  who 
baa, employed  his  mischievous  brain  as  a 
gratuitout  pander  to  the  bad  passions  and 
vices  of  the  milliun;  to  taint  the  minds  ot 
the  unsuspecting,  and  under  the  mask  of  phi- 
lanthropy, scatter  the  seeds  of  a  moral  con- 
tagion through  hi*  native  country. 

A  New  £xamimer. 


NAnCATivE  or  a  ResioEHcs  tM  factANc, 
Jmring  the  Summer  ^  18U,  and  that  tf  1815. 
By  Anhe  I'lumptbk,    410.  plates. 

During  the  late  war,  while  the  continent 
was  shut  to  English  travellers,  such  of  our 
gentry  as  were  blest  with  time,  money,  and 
roving  dispositions,  bad  recourse  to  Ireland, 
as  the  only  resource  against  the  txdium  ot 
staying  at  home.  They,  therefore,  took 
what  tbey  called  a  tour  of  that  country, 
or  in  other  words,  they  posted,  full  speed, 
through  its  princi|>al  ruads,  saw  tlie  Giant's 
Causeway,  and  the  Lake  of  Killaraey,  quia- 
zed  the  natives,  and  brought  back  a  few 
puns  and  blunders,  fur  the  amusement  of 
their  friends  after  dinner;  but  not  serious 
informatioii  for  the  benefitof  the  public  at 
large.  It  was  immediately  on  the  peace  of 
18U,  and  while  the  whole  English  world 
was  flocking  to  Paris,  that  Miss  Plumptre 
undertook  tnat  Journey  which  furms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  volume. 

The  route  she  chose,  is  certainly  the  most 
interesting  that  Ireland  affords.  Having 
landed  at  Dublin,  and  seen  all  the  euriosities 
.of  the  capital,  which,  (unless  a  traveller  be 
as  fortunate  as  berseli'  in  the  species  of 
acquaintance  he  may  happen  to  meet  there) 
rttight  appear  scarcely  worth  examining  fur- 
ther Than  lis  streets  and  buildings,  she  pro- 
ceeded t6"Belfest.  Trom  thence,  of  course, 
she-  visited  th#  Giant's  Cainewar.  Her  de- 
flcriptioii '-of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon 
is,  we  think,  the  most'  pleasing  and  pietu- 
Ksque  we  haventny  iHvsre  tead-  Ann,  in- 
deed,' we  must  dq  her  the  justice  to  say,  that 
she  ex<:cl$  jnost  d&er  tourists  in  bet  powers 
oTMirieatineticteraii  nature,  and  in  throw- 
ing a  TOtnamft  tinse  over  ner  lartdscapcs.^ 
TbR  «  mrW  ft*  cAalMceKMk  ofllie'  «n»»Ai 


pea,  as  well  at  of  the  female  tongue.  From 
such  a  pen,  therefore,  we  must  not  expert 
scientife  research,  or  political  aeumen.  Of 
the  former,  those  etadstical  surv<evs  of  coun- 
ties which  have,  of  late  yean,  been  made 
with  great  success  in  Ireland,  give  us  almost 
all  that  we  can  desire ;  and  «f  the  latter,  we 
fancy  we  have  more  than  enough,  both  from 
those  sturdy  statesnea  wbo  repreaent  tliat 
country  as  amaxingly  free  ana  lurttinatr, 
and  from  those  snul-eick  patriots  who  whine 
her  soirews  in  iorid  pamphlets  or  in  tame 
octavos.  These  are  not  themes  whidv  we 
wish  lady-tpurists  to  discuss;  and  we  are 
happy  that  Miss  Plumptre  has  almost  en- 
tirely avoided  them. 

After  returning  to  this  country,  our  tra- 
veller determinrd  on  another  excursion  to 
the  Emerald  Isle ;  and  as  she  Itad  hitherto 
seen  only  the  northern  part,  to  explera  the 
souUiern,  and  visit  the  reaowned  Ifike.  Of 
this  uBparallelled  spot,  she  gives  a  most 
animated  account ;  and  we  regret  that  our 
limits  will  not  allow  ua  to  make  extracts 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  reader. 

On  the  whole,  we  were  much  pleased  with 
the  perusal  of  this  "  Residence'*  in  Ireland  ; 
though,  we  think  that  "Trip"  would  better 
have  coincided  with  the  time  Miss  Plumptre 
spent  there,  and  with  the  species  of  iufurni- 
ation  her  book  affords  us.  Had  she  indeed 
rciUied  tliere  for  any  length  of  time,  we 
should  have  expected  rather  a  more  pro- 
found view  of  the  morals,  manners,  and  ge- 
nius of  the  people,  than  we  can  now  gather 
from  hrr  pa^es.  At  the  same  time,  she  has 
shown  herself,  considering  the  short  periods 
of  her  sojourn,  au  industrious  and  discrimi- 
nating mirror. 

Some  errors  in  the  names  ofplaces  and  of 
persons  occur  now  and  then.  But,  in  gene- 
ral, the  infurmation  is  drawn  from  authentic 
sources;  and  we  heartily  wish,  that  this 
agreeable  volume  may  be  the  means  of  in- 
ducing our  roimtrymen  to  visit  an  island, 
which  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  utterly 
unacquainted  with :  yet  from  which  England 
fills  one  third  of  her  ^nary  with  com,  half 
her  fleets  with  nrovisions,  and  a  great  part 
of  her  army  with  soldiers. 


try  compensates  for  it.  If  the  eacese  of  pe- 
puUtion  be  net  carried  off  by  some  other 
means  than  the  unhappy  resource  of  foreien 
military  service ;  if  the  public  spirit  of  the 

Csani  be  not  aroused,  and  a  knowledge  of 
bandry  epread  in  the  vallies ;  if  a  stop  be 
not  put  to  the  continued  subdivision  of  the 
estates — tlie  first  consequence,  and  now  alao 
a  cause  of  the  ruinous  increase  of  population : 
forest  ordinances  will  avail  as  little  towards 
saving  the  Alpine  forasts,  as  ordinanoes  re* 
specting  momls  towards  the  preservation  of 
morality." — The  autbor  adcair^ly  explains 
the  vast  importance  of  the  forests  to  tl>e 
Alpine  countries,  not'  into  an  economical,  but 
also  in  a  physical,  view.  The  decrease  and 
diminutwn  of  the  forests  is  shown  by  a 
series  ef  observations,  and  the  autlior  speaks- 
also  (probably  too  hastily)  of  a  conuoued 
depression  of  the  limits  of  vegetation.  This 
very  plausible  hypothesis,  which  has  lately 
been  defended  by  men  of  hi^h  respectability, 
of  a  progressive  sinking  of  the  line  of  snow 
on  the  Alpine  hills,  seems  to  be  rather  w(«h- 
ened  than  confirmed  by  Mr.  Kasthofer's  ob- 
servations.— ^'<  The  climate  of  the  Oberland 
requires  a  great  consumption  of  wood  fdr 
fuel ;  it  has  grown  into  the  most  thoughtless 
waste,  and  no  arts,  either  for  saving  wood 
or  tuniing  heat  to  more  account,  have  found 
their  way  into  the  Alpine  valleys;  yet  Count 
Humford's  discoveries  would  more  effvctind- 
ly  preserve  tlie  forest*  from  destruction,  ihstn 
all  the  high-foresters'  treatises  oa  the  wueds, 
and  forest  ordinances,  in  the  whole  world." 


A  pamphlet  of  iS4pp.  8vo.  has  just  been 
published  at  M-.mich,  under  the  following  ti- 
tle: "  Remarks  on  the  Forests,  and  the  Alps 
of  the  Highlands  of  Berne,  by  Charles  Kas- 
thofer,  of  Berne,  High-foresUr."  This  little 
work  is  uf  the  highest  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  all  who  desire  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  Swiss  mountains  and  their  inhabitants, 
and  particularly  towards  forming  a  judgment 
of  their  rural  economy. 

The  anthorspeaks  of  his  object  as  follows : 
"  The  mountainous  districts  called  the  Ober- 
land, are  threatened  with  a  very  serious  cri- 
sis at  no  very  distant  period.  The  partition 
of  estates  has  kept  pace  with  the  dispropor- 
tionately increa,sea  population,  so  that  in  the 
next  geheration  few  estates  will  be  large 
enough  TO  teed  and  clothe  their  possessors, 
iuid  Jn  fact  a  disproportion  has  arisen  be- 
tween the  predtKe  of  the  ceuatrj-  and  iu 
eoonimption,  ^faieh  is  t!be  more  ia  want  of  a 
rem#dy,  as  Of  kind  of  mwuifacturing  indus> 


JOAllliAETTinAMHA,OV  LaQUBLLE  EST  MA 

Femme? 

Tbe  adventures  which  fbrm  tlie  subject  of  the 
work  before  ns,  are  xaid  to  have  happened  to 
an  EngKsh  OflSctr,  and  may  ja*tly  be  lonsi. 
dered  romantic,  even  in  a  romance.  It  will  be 
nnneceuary  to  infbrm  our  readeie,  that  Spshi 
to  a  warm  climate ;  bnt  he  wiio'  says  tliat  tbe 
promenade  l<  "  the  first  of  insipid  pleacnn-s," 
has  wirely  no  idea  of  those  delicious  eveoiDps, 
spent  in  gardens  under  tlie  semoct  sky  in  Ea- 
rope.  It  is  castomai?  for  tbe  cleeant  society 
of  Madrid  to  resort  to  the  AiM-JM<r»,  whien 
is  distinguished  from  the  Pivdo  by  its  elevated 
position  and  tbe  smiling  Imidsrapes  vrith  wliieh 
it  is  snrmnnded.  Tlie  rich  yonng  Baronet,  Sir 
CImrles  Later,  was  one  eveniiHg  walking  on  tb!f 
delightftil  spot,  when  aa  old  womin  came  np 
to  hito  and  slipped  a  letter  into  his  band.  The 
mysteries  aisamed  by  Spanish  gallantry  are  nni- 
venally  known;  a  veil  more  or  less  drawn  ovec 
the  face,  a  mantle  wrapped  nuind  the  llgi"«> 
or  negligeolly  thrown  back,  *  Bower  placed  on 
the  right  or  tbe  left  side  of  the  bosom,  indieate 
a  disposition  more  or  leu  favoorable  to  the  ob- 
ject beloved.  In  tbe  letter  written  to  tlie 
young  Englishman,  he  wai  reqnertcd  to  observe 
a  lady  wearing  in  her  hair  a  g«rland  of  jatmirt, 
and  if  he  felt  a  wish  to  see  her  again  to  appear 
at  the  Btmt-Relir*  on  the  (bllowing>da.T. 

The  lady  seemed  eXqnisitely  beainifal:  lA- 
ter  did  not  fail  to  proceed  to  the  phee  of  rcn- 
dexvoiu ;  the  Ooeuna  was  likewise  pmietnal ; 
she  eoadneted  tbe  yoeag  genMeman  to  a  saperb 
carriage,  tiedh  handkerchief  over  his  eye*,  and 
drove  off  to  a  angaifiernt  home  i»  one  ot  tire 
principal  streets  of  Madrid.  Here  the  bandage 
was  taken  from  his  eyes,  he  was  led  through  a 
shite  of  apartmeabi  filted  up  in  a  style  of  eqnel 
splendour  and  roagnificfHre,  and  *rasreeue»ted 
to  wait  for  a  few  moments.  Judge  of  «»  ™»- 
naticaGct  bla'eyes  were  rtvetted  te  tbe  door  M; 
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the  spartmeat ;  hi*,  exalted  iroaciration  painted 
io  glowing  coloiin  all  the  rhamu  of  tite  beauty 
wlwin  b*  had  jcm  only  for  an  instant.  Tbe 
■doer  was  at  length  opened,  but  instead  of  tbe 
charroiiif  woman  lie  expcrted,  lie  beheld  a  ve- 
nerable ecclesiaMir,  wlio  informed  bim,  that  if 
he  wrijiietl  to  preserve  the  lady  with  the  garland 
ft-om' the  greatest  of  misforlnnes,  he  mutt  im- 
lAedinttelyeonMM  to  marry  her.  Tliis  proposal 
Was  sumr-wHat  trarxpectPd,  an  ecclesiastic  in- 
ttMd  «f -a  JTMnx  branty,  a  marriafcp  imlrad  of 
a  lltM  infnvicw!  these  wete  indeed  fit  ■nbjertx 
t4h»rtfcj>iiaa{  4nit  who  can  teflect  whm  in 
love,  and  at  tha  age  «f  twenty  two?  The  yoanj; 
Baronat  agfeed  to  all  tint  wa*  proposed ;  he 
did  not  again  see  bis  bride  antil  slie  stood  on 
tlie  steps  of  tlie  altar ;  and  the  yonng  conple 
were  united  together  by  the  names  of  Listrr 
and  Jnanoa.  The  ceremony  beinc  at  an  end, 
uie  bride  retired;  the  Duenna  beckoned  on 
Xister  to  follow  uer;  and  the  invitation  was 
dnickW  accepted.  At  tbe  break  of  day,  how 
trcT,  he  w«*  eempetled  to  take  leave  of  his 
tNA,  withoot  being  made  ao4|naiiited  either 
-wtlh  her  Ihmily  name,  or  the  nrgent  eiacnm- 
•taaaet  irtiieh  had  obliged  her  to  conduet  bar- 
aelf  te  to  ciMgniar  a  way.  What  was  still  worse 
htmm  the  .Dncnoa  only  once  again,  to  be  iu- 
.  formed  that  inaorinountable  obstacles  opposed 
a  new  meeting. 

About  this  time,  there  was  a  tragic  actress 
at  Madrid,  celebrated  for  her  talent  and  her 
personal  attractions:  Tlnmaa  was  as  accom' 
|»lished  as  bcantifnt :  it  was  however  reported 
tliat  the  had  aeoMted  the  protection  nf  the 

XHike  oTO ;  liiat  she  even  comaumdad  tb« 

fuataae  of  that  aobieBan ;  bat  this  eonaection 
was  BBderstoed  to  be  parely  Blatanic.  The 
Dake  even  carried  hit  letecse  so  far  at  to  refrain 
iMM  vWtiDg  nriaaa,  leal  ha  should  conpro' 
■doe  her  repntatioa:  (be  protectors  of  oat 
MA  tatinet  ara  aet  alwatato  delicate.  TSramia 
ao^qr  eseicited  her  tiglit  of  beiag  ««prictaas. 
Mer  namewMinscrted  iu  the  bills  {  the  gave  her 
pnimise  to  the  Buuiaser,  and  tbe  public  relied 
•a  her  apprMaiice  i  hot  all  to  no  purpose :  tlie 
taok  a  pleasure  in  flrastmting  the  hopes  of  her 
adoreta.  It  vnt  therefoie  with  infinite  diffi- 
,ealt]r  that  Lister  obtained  a  tight  of  her;  bat 
'what  was  bit  attonishiaeat  en  beholding  the 
thaM«  lbe,grBetfnl  air,  the  bright  eyct  and 
4A  tMUMt  of  Wa  Jaaaua! 

Utter  waa  new  eonvioeed  by  the  tettinony 
..«f  hit  eyas,  that  he  bad  married  an  actress. 
Tbit  disaerrry,  however,  did  not  diminish  his 
passioa.  He  visited  the  theatre  evenr  night  on 
which  Tiraniin  performed ;  he  even  placed  him- 
•elf  within  her  obiervatiou ;  but  tbe  expressive 
eyes  of  Ibe  ftir  actress  never  once  granted  him 
a  look  which  teenied  t«  say ;  I  lee  ysa,  or  / 
lume  ym. 

lister  had  bean  for  several  months  in  this 
amgalar  sitnatioa,  when  he  received  a  letter 
which  oMiged'him  to  cetnrn  to  bis  native  conn- 
try.  H«  was  new  ondtf  tbe  necessity  ol  de- 
aartiac  withent bidding  adien  to  his  wife:  be 
heiMverimMrted  ail  advertisement  in  tbe/Jiarto 
4e  dfodrtd.  meotiooing  his  departure  and  the 
place  of  Ills  retideoce  in  £o|iland ;  and  be  re 
ceiTcd  an  answer  informing  him  that  a  corres 
pondeoce  night  hi  fntqiff  be  carried  on  under 
the  names  of  the  gentUmtn  U  Mae  and  (As  My 
with  the  gvrUmd  ^jMmia.  ■ 

Some  tine  after  lliia,  the  commenceoieoi  of 
the  war  occacieaed  the  young  Englithnuin  to- 
return  to  the  Penintufai;  be  raugcd  hinwelf  with 
hit  countrymen  under  tbe  hanaert  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington. One  day  be  had  the  good  forbiae  to' 
^•ve  the  liwet  of  some  travellert  who  were  on 
the  point  of  being  mafaacred.  Among  them 
fmit  tevcrti  .w»n«a.  ..Utter  advaaced  aad 


beheld  his  Joanna  who  bad  fiuntad  through 
alarm;  his  ewlamationa  breoght  her  to  btcself •, 
but  she  iiad,^9  «09n»r  raised  bar  eyes  than  she 
sought  to  coBcrt)  herxclf  behind  her  compa. 
nions.  Lister  was  about  to  deihand  some  ex. 
planstion,  when  he  lieard  the  cry  of  (»  arms/ 
A  Her  the  conflict,  aeitlier  Jnanna  nor  her  tra. 
veiling  companiona  were  to  be  found  where  be 
bad  left  tliem.  In  another  expedition,  chance 
conducted  the  poor  officer  to  the  neighbonrbood 
of  a  convent  of  Nuns.  The  toRing  of  the  hell 
aanaunced  dmi  ataie  one  waa  ahont  to  take  the 
habit ;  he  ohtNtaied  permissiim  to  he  ptetcnt  at 
the  ceramoi^.  The  novice  appeared,  she 
raised  her  veil :  it  was  Jnanna  herself;  Lister 
rushes  forward  and  cltims  her  as  his  wife.  The 
novice  on  being  tjueationed  makes  equivocal 
Implies;  Lister  insists  on  the  truth  of  hu  decla- 
ration ;  but  on  being  desired  by  her  to  name 
Che  priest  who  ciiebrntcd  the  niarriai;e,  and  the 
witnessvi  who  were  present,  he  remmns  mute 
and'ConfoundM. 

He  Mtnmed  en  the  following  day ;  but  the 
Convent  had  been  pilla^d  and  tbe  Nans  ettiier 
dispersed  or  masaicred ;  thus  the  poor  Officer 
it  on«e  more  deprived  of  bit  wife.  On  another 
occasion  lie  saved  the  life  of  a  lady  whose  hus- 
band bad  heen  killed  in  an  action  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  The  lady  was  indisposed,  and  he 
did  not  merefore  icquest  permission  to  visit 
her;  at  length  be  saw  her  at  a  bajcoiiy,  and 
recognised  the  features  of  Juaona;  he  set  abont 
makmg  some  inquiry  respecting  her,  but  the 
mytterioas  htdy  bad  already  disappeared. 

We  pess  over  all  the  military  details.  It  is 
however  neeestaiy  to  mention,  that  Lister  being 
entrusted  with  ne  direction  of  some  works 
before  a  betieeed  places  was  ta4dealy  assailed 
by  tbe  esphition  of  a  mine.  On  recovering 
flnHB  the  shock,  he  fonad  that  be  was  boriea 
alive.  He  gave  himself  np  for  lost,  when  a  wo- 
man came  to  his  assistance.  He  turned  to  look 
at  her,  and  beheld  Jnanna,  but  Jnanna  at  leagth 
acknowled^iig  her  UttaUy,  aad  vowing  never 
again  to  separate  from  the  husband  whom  she 
adores.  Lister's  situation  and  his  wounds  ren- 
der speedy  assistance  requisite;  she  hastens  to 
tbe  nearest  vilfaige ;  but  naviq;  Mien  in  with 
a  party  of  the  enemy  the  never  retaiae.  Litter 
himsidf  it  made  piitoacr  and  ooave^  to  Bar- 
got.  Our  hero  is  not  dhiheartened  by  this  inter- 
minable string  of  difficulties.  The  reader  how- 
ever may  possibly  wish  them  at  an  end,  and  for 
this  reason  we  hasten  to  the  denouement  of  the 
story.  Lister  effects  bis  eacape.  While  wan- 
dering about  the  country,  he  again  arrives  at  a 
convent ;  he  enters  the  church ;  a  pew  opens 
and  be  ducovers  two  Joannas  kneetfug  side  by 
side.  The  mystery  is  at  length  developed. 
Notwithstanding  Uieir  perfect  reseroblanoe. 
Lister  hu  no  need  to  say  HTufk  U  my  ffif^  tbe 
animated  looks  of  Juanna  sufficiently  iuTorm 
him.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  why  this  perfect 
resemblance  f  they  must  have  been  sisters?  No, 
they  were  only  cousins.    One  was  the  ifamghter 

and  tbe  other  the  niece  of  tlie  Duke  of  O . 

An  etopement,  two  violent  passions,  three  secret 
marriages,  and  above  all,  the  chances  of  war  had 
givea  rite  to  all  these  niiatakes. 


POETRY. 

ODE  ON  A  PROSPECT  OF  ALMACK'S 
ASSEMBLY  ROOMS. 

BY    OESESAt-riTZPATHICK. 

Ye  spacious  rooms  f  ye  fdldihg  doors! 
Where  grateful  pleasure  stiR  adores 
Her  AhnHk's  nweb  i««ed  tttte  I 
Ye  happy  jiauiKat  I  iwttet  tatartt 
Of  EUitam's  nMtehkst  fiiiry 
Ifbere  wwpy  a  thaii«hHwi  Mi«t  di^>ort» 


Atliaagiayatteaarat  ■          rr:  n  m 
I  feel  ih^  falct  ihaiiroia,  ye  cam    t  • 
Afford  a  soft  and  «weet  perfuq^ ;     .,     , , , 
$lay,  Mr.  Rote,  for  thou  bast  seen 
"  Fall  many  a  sprightly'  Mie, 
Obedient  ta  thy  vialln. 
The  paths  of  i^asure  trace ; 
Wlio  foremost  now  delight  to  shine, 
Wlffi  pliant  arms  and  pace  divine  f    '   * 
The  captive  fever  MmhciMhndU    ' 
Howtbeeoifnetteeaetta*eratt       <  •  <«• 
To  vrin-some  Macawni'li  heait> 
YetBirtsinvani  wiMi,all?     . 
Some  bold  adventaren  detmlse 
The  joys  that  boBie-bred  Snasct  pricv, 
And  unknown  danceadartito  Ua ; 
Still  at  they  dance,  they  look  boiiniV 
Admiring  crowds  witli  pUa^urc  find, .  _    ^ 
And  snatch  an  envied  joy !  '    ^ 

Afau!  regardless  of  thSirdhom,  ' 

No  griet  their  mind -afl^ts. 
They  neither  dread  old  a«e  to  come, 
Nor  see  their  own  defects. 
Yet  see  1  on  every  bench  around 
Whatnnaibers  of  then  mayhcfcnad, 
Ridieuloas  wHMBdf  sighMl 
Ob!  tcU  them,  that  intpileiofdresty 
They  ttill  are  pr<y»  to  ugliness.!  . 
Oh !  tell  them  t6ey  are  fnjAitt! 
Beanty  io  this  begins  to  fiide, 
Here  Nature's  been  oncivilv 
And  these  the  fell  small  poshes  made 
As  ugly  as  the  deviL 
The  endless  nose,  pr^ectlng  chin, 
The  month  from  ear  n>  ear. 
The  shape  defom'd,  the  yellow  skin, 
AreaUattamhled  here. 
Butlol  inchannsofyojitlifulbloon    ,  ^ 
A  heavenly  troop  is  seen. 
Fair  beanw's  daughters  decl  the  room 
More  loverf  thaii  tbeh-qaeen. 
Toeadi  their  joys,  thie'  di8ei«Bt  ungw 
To  admiration  pnaie ; 
The  handsome  pleas'd  vuth  others'  praise, 
Tlw  ngly  with  their  own. 
And  wherefore  should  they  knew  their  fate. 
Since  soirow  never  eomw  too  late, 
And  why  destroy  their  paiadisc  I 
"  No  more— where  iniorance  is  Mil's 
Tis  firfly  to  be  vdse.'~ 

On  neeing  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  D« 
voHSHiBE  wearing  a  Plume  of  Feadiers. 

ffriKsii  bg  Datid  OaiuncK  im  1776. 
Wit's  a  feather,  this  w«  all  adarit, 
But  inre  each  feather  in  your  c^i  it  wi^ 
'TIS  the  best  flight  of  geohw  to  impiwve 
The  smiles  of  beauty,  and  the  Mist  of  leve; 
Like  beams  around  the  sun  your  ffeathen  sUne, 
And  laise  the  splendor  of  your  charms  divine ; 
Such  plumes,  tbe  worth  of  mighty  conqaefort' 

view. 
For  who  can  conquer  hearts  at  wdl  at  ynu  ? 
When  en  your  behd  I  see  thote  flattering  thing*, 
I  think  tfMt  love  is  thet«,  and  vlape  Us  ««%s: 
Feathers  help'd  Jove  to  fan  his  amorous  flame, 
Cupid  had  feathers— Aogds  wear  *e  sisme; 
Since  thed  f»oni  HeaT«y  their  origin  we  trace. 
Preserve  the  fiHhion— it  bec«nee  yewtaraee. 


FINE  ^^'S. 
■«  Honet  or  x  nune  4fr  rtftioc*! ' '     ' 
I>cM%n«d  by  Bfr.  Ikblakd,  lb*  Ar- 
eblteet,  bas  been  for  sohm  tiawiMsf, 
tht  couideiation  of  ib0  Piwce 


Refoit,  at  Ctrllon  Ii<HM(^  i«#J»  mm 


jofiiNALOVivn  wunt  uamtEs. 
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trandieiTed  to  Hk  resMnee  of  the  Artist, 
hi  Old  BnyHugtiMStreM.  Ttib  chistical 
and  beautiful  fles'mi  is  in  part  |>orrowed 
ttom  the  adisiFea  Paotheon  at  Rome. 
The  approach  to  (he  TcMfle  is  by  a 
iight  of  step*,  at  the  assent  of  which  are 
two  piers  which  serve  for  pedestals  to 
two  allegorical  gnwps,  of  a  colossal  size, 
in  honour  of  the  Hero  of  Waterloo.  That 
to  (be  right  exhiWts  JHexander  taminr 
the  horae  Bmxpkalut : '  the  die  of  thu 
pedestal  is  huoiibed :  Domitobi  Tt- 
BANKi,  and  the  base  oontaiostfae  names 
of  Vimiera,  Talayera,  Bnsa^,  Sato- 
nsnca,  Victoria,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
Toulouse.  On  the  left  hand  pier  is  seen 
HermUe$  $trUcing  fftke  Int  head  of  the 
Hydn  tf  hertm :  the  die  of  this  pier  is 
iuscribed:  VicroRi  Tyranni,  and  the 
single  word  Waterloo  is  on  the  base. 
.  At  the  top  nf  the  steps  is  the  portico 
of  the  l^raiplr,  supported  by  six  co- 
lumns in  iiront,  and  three  in  depth,  all  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  The  ^mpanum 
of  the  pediment  exhibits  Britanmim  tri- 
umphant. British  warriors  precede  and 
follow  h:er  car,  bearins  FVeach  eagles, 
colours,  and  other  spods.  On  tite  sum- 
mit of  the  pediment,  Vktwy  is  exhi. 
bited,  standing  on  a  globr,  with  the 
wreath  of  Cott<}aest  in  her  hand.  On 
ber  right  sUnds  Man,  and  on  her  left, 
Mbwntt.  The  firieze  contains  the  fol- 
lowoig    BMcriptioat^ViCTORiA    Wa- 

VMlLOBirSI,       PRTNCIi>8,       SfiNATOS; 

PoprLusgtJB  F.  F. 

'  The  Temple  itself  M  of  a  ciKular  form, 
100  feet  m  diameter  and  108  feet  high : 
it  is  entirely  lighted  by  the  eve,  or  circufaw 
aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  cupda,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Pantheon  is.  A 
Hch  eutaUature,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
•urMMUids  the  Tenmie,  on  the  outside, 
which  is  supported  hj  twenty-eight  cor- 
responding  columns,  in  pairs;  between 
levery  pair  is  a  niche,  contaming  a  statue 
ofoM  of  our  rcnownad  Heroes  of  former 
times.  Among  these  are  seen.  Alfred— 
JUohaidl— Edward  I-Tbe  Stock  Prince 
—Henry  V— WiUiam  HI— Hie  Duke  oi 
Marlborough,  Stc. 

On  th«  entablature  stand  fourteen  alle- 
foricai  figures,  emblematic  of  the  virtues, 
•ttoibutcHart*,  4rc.  of  Btitww,  or  their 


la  tbeoeatm  of  tha  Temple  is  i^accd 
«  sittat  of  bis  Royal  Highoais  the  Prince 
Rqcant,  crowned  with  toure|.     He  tram- 

«*  aa  ttMl^tawh  eagio,  standards,  &c. 
e  Pedestal  is  supported  at  the  four 
Hwim  by.%arekifid¥g«tpcaUy  represent- 
imit6*m:f0K&miiif  thamaU;  tbe 
•AeaMmatMBa  a»«|ifw^>iato  dnnhMsoB. 


At  tbr  apptr  end  of  the  Temple,  and 
facing  the  slatoe  of  the  Prince  R«^eat, 
under  a  tofty  ornamented  can«py  sttnds 
.that  of  tbe  Hero  of  Waterioo.  with  a 
crown  of  tourel  on  his  head,  and  a  Mar- 
shal's baton  in  his  hand.  <Val*ur  and 
Military  Skill,  represented  bv  Misrs  and 
Minerrm,  support  his  pedestal.  Six 
other  niches,  at  c^ual  distances,  round 
the  Temple,  contain  statues  intended  to 
represent  Lord  Hill,  the  Marquis  of  An- 
glesea.  Lieutenant  Geneial  ronsonby. 
Lieutenant  General  Picton,  and  other 
Ofioera  who  dtstiaguisfaed  theauelves  in 
the  field  of  Waterloo.  In  six  smaller 
niches,  and  by  means  of  busts  and  me 
dallions  properly  anrai%ed,a  much  greater 
number  of  Waterioo  Heroes  may  be  re- 
corded in  this  National  MonnuMnt. 


Tub  osbat  Norfolk  window  is 
a  psoduetion  of  art  in  a  difierent  line, 
and  relating  to  another  en  of  onr  histwy. 
After  having  been  for  some  days  exhibit- 
ed to  select  parties  of  the  lovers  of  art, 
it  is  now  thrown  open  to  the  Public  at 
the  bouse  of  Mr.  Backlbr,  tlie  Arlut, 
ilH  Newman-street.  It  is  a  vast  and 
splendid  historical  picture,  executed  in 
painted  glass,  for  the  window  of  tbe 
Baron's  Hall  in  Arundel  Castle ;  and  re> 
pres4>nts  King  John  signing  Magna 
Charta,  in  tIte  presence,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  successful  exertions  of 
Fitawaller  and  the  other  EugUsb  Banms. 
The  oompAsition  is  simple  and  striking: 
tbe  colouring  rich  and  barmooions.  In 
ilie  centre  of  the  piece  sits  the  King  oo 
his  throne,  in  the  act  of  subscribing  the 
Great  Charter.  His  &ce  is  pallid  with 
suppressed  anger  and  vexation ;  and  his 
eyes  ase  bent,  with  an  indignant  scowl, 
on  Filswalter,  who  stands  eraot,  and 
seems  to  view  him  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  rectitude,  and  stem  defiance. 
Tlie  outline  of  tbe  story  is  wefl  filled  up 
with  various  subordinate  characters,  the 
Legate  Pandolpho,  Archbisbop  Langton, 
and  others  in  appropriate  action.  The 
head  ef  King  John  is  an  historical  por- 
trait, the  others  are  fietitions,  and  the 
artist  has  taken  occasion  (after  the  ex- 
ample of  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
Painters)  to  introduce  the  portraits  of 
remarkable  pianoas  of  the  present  day, 
amaagthe  oharantan  of  tfaa  piece..  Thus 
tbe  tote  Dube  of  Norfolk  n  Mpresented 
as  Fitawataer,  bw  fitieads  Ciqst.  Morris 
and  Alderman  ConAie,  as  ^  Master  of 
thcllernplars,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  aud  young  Mr.  Howard,  a 
mtacefui  and  hindsome  youth,  as  the 
Page  beating^  Fitawaltor^a  toetowt. 


BEViEw  or  piCTUKss  in  tux  ExaiBiTio»  at 

Tax  aOTAL  ACAOEHT. 

No.  44.  Portndt*  of  tire-tw*8ons  of— — 
Pattison,  Esq.  by  SlrT.  Lawxeitcb.  These 
two  lads  are  leading  an  ass  to  #ater.  The 
bo^  on  the  oif-side  of  the  animal,  holds  the 
,bndl^,  and  is  dressed  in  a  coat  6f  melluw 
crimson.  His  face  ts  seen  in  a  three  quarter 
view.  A  ibid  or  black  silk  is  tied  round  bis 
neck,  which  enriches  the  sparkling  white^ 
on  the  small  portion  of  his  neck  tucker; 
and  brings  the  strui^test  dark  and  lig^  on 
his  figure,  into  spirited  opposition.  His 
brother  kneds  on  a  grassy  bank,  upon  the 
Poiegronnd,  with  one  arm  thrown  over  tbe 
[Sss's  neck,  and  the  other  holding  him,  on 
this  side.  His  conntenance  is  in  a  ntmt 
view.  He  is  dressed  in  shadowy  fpeen ;  and* 
a  fold  of  yellow  silk,  which  is  tiea  round  bia' 
neck,  gives  additional  breadth  and  richness' 
to  the  white  of  his  neck-tucker.  Their  dark 
hair  and  a  large  portion  of  their  drapery,  are- 
relieved  by  rich  reflections.  A  bit  of  Dushy 
landscape,  in  quiet  shad^  fiNms  a  sober] 
colourless  mass,  which  mem  into  the  fine 
breadth  of  light immedtotely above tfiabe-. 
rizon.  Tbe  secondan  light  breaks  on  axloud 
and  some  foliage,  in  uie  left  comer  abotc, 
and  is  skilfully  distributed  through  aR  the 
gradations,  down  to  a  catching  ^eam  on  the 
water  edee  and  broken  ground  in  tbe  right 
comer  below.  It  is  conducted  on  the  con- 
nected edges  of  clouds,  from  the  top,  round 
the  right  side  of  the  pictun  so  as  to  form 
a  dark  bkie-M  space  on  tbe  sky,  from  which 
the  heads  an  relieved,  by  the  force  of  iixht 
and  shadow,  with  modi  brilTiant  efibct  Tbe 
priiKipal  mass  is  in  tbe  centre,  composed  of 
the  two  boys'  ftces,  connected  inth  the 
sparitlin^  white  on  their  neck-Knen,  and 
some  bright  touches  on  the  assTs  ears.  The 
grey  colour  of  the  ass's  bead  is  mellowed 
by  tbe  dark  blueish  masses  of  die  sky,  and 
forms  a  chaste  opposition  of  cool,  silvery, 
middle  tints,  to  tbs  warm  hues  of  tbe  flesh 
and  brilHaut  toudies  of  high  light  on  the 
Knen.  The  beads  arc  painteu  in  a  deep,  clear, 
mellow  tone.  The  cool  and  warm  hues  skil- 
fiil^  balanced  and  opposed ;  and  the  tran- 
sitions from  tint  to  tint,  from  light  to  shade, 
sphited  and  harmonious.  There  is  a  due 
mixture  of  sharpness  and  softness  in  the 
handling,  and  decision  of  the  forms;  and 
the  features  are  drawn  and  marked  in  the 
very  finest  style  of  tliis  artist.  The 
union  of  richness  and  sobriety ;  of  freedom, 
taste  and  truth  of  nattur,  at  once,  re*' 
minds  us  of  Sia  Jomva  Rbvholos;  wbo 
left  behind  hhn,  in  hi*  lectnra*,  the 
praise-worthy  dectoration,  that  aa  ai  w*ys 
PAiHTEi)  HIS  BEST.  The  houost  English  rt( 
this  means,  that  the  late  President  mtet  let 
indvienee,'  pUature,  or  eupUUy,  sedace  hinr 
into  the  error  of  painting  tUgkl,  traJt-fof 
IrcUt  for  the  mere  purpose  of  orq/tt  or  ton* 
wairaca.  If  that  great  man  bad  paints  for 
his  pocket  or  his  kUehea,  be  must  have  olien 
Mien,  like  other  eminent  artists  from  his  < 
^Urn  ttylt  to  that  of  itww;  and  from  his  < 
tiker  tofeod.  But  hit  works  betray  i>o  ntf- 
teett;  and  we  have  often  sine»raly  v'»ti*A  I 
that  his  dectoration  was  inscribed,  in  «ery 
large  letters,  in  the  {jsinting  rooins  «if  some  | 
of  ouraftiBts.   The  pictiuv,  new  umder  eo»- 
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sidpration.-isinSir  JoKhu^'s  best  taste.  It 
is  marked  by  his  warm  feclibg,  his  pictures- 


m 


que  dfspo^iiya  a^id  iiwsse«,  »fld  tm^  spor- 
tive flay  of  p«nci],  which  scattered  the 
graces  ut  lightness  and  facility  upon  what- 
ever be  touched.  Sir  Thoroas  Lawrence 
has  also  afinrt  whole  length  (tSOj  of  Lady 
Maria  Oglmdtr  ;  standing  on  the  sevshore, 
beside  a  high  rocky  bank  ;lioldiDg  her  straw- 
tonniit;  a  .vcliow  shswl  thrown  over  her 
slioulder  and  railing  tastclully  ac^o&s  her 
per.s(>u.  The  general  eitect  is  plea^ingi-  hut 
the  shadow  on  the  inid-seais  too  unconnected 
with  the  other  shadows;  and  the  mass  of 
light  above  the  Iioiizon  and  that  on  the 
fore-ground,  are  too  nearly  alike  iu  shape 
ukI  tone.  These  circumstances  injure  the 
keeping  and  picturesque  effect  vf  ttie  back- 
ground. But  the  whole  figure  is  charmincly 
conceived.  There  is  a  simple  grace  in  tlie 
attitude.  The  drawing,  particularly  of  the 
arm,  which  holds  the  bonnet;  tite  senti- 
ment, expression,  delicious  colouring  and 
tone  uf ihe  head ;  the  youthful  frtshness  and 


Hack,  a^d  entire  di»po«tion,are  in  afine  taste. 
This  artist's  whole  length  of  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesea.  No.  Si,  in  his  military  dress  has 
an  ur  of  coiuniandiuii  dignity;  and  is  an 
admirable  likuucss.  There  is  a  great  depth 
of  colour  in  the  head,  and  nothing  of  flutter, 
trick,  or  manner  in  the  effect.  The  masses 
are.biroad  and  united.  The  accessaries  large 
and  in  a  noble  style;  and  the  entire  paioled 
with  a  freedom,  vigor  and  solidity,  worthy 
of  this  eminent  artist's  distinguished  rank 
ia  his  profession.  His  half-length  of  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  No.  li',  is  a  bold 
but  dangerous  grasp  af\er  richness  of  cokmr. 
Her  Ruyal  Highness  is  seated  in  a  chair 
dcessed  in  white  satin,  and  the  flesh  tints 
are  painted  up  to  th&high  key  of  a  deep 
criinson  curtain  which  passes  almost  wholly 
behind  her.  Placed  between  this  strong 
and  vivid  mass,  and  the  warm  white  of  the 
satin,  aided  by  aspatkhng  glimpse  of  bluesky, 
the  earnatioiis  possess  a  dauling  glow  and 
brillianry  in  the  lights.  But  the  shadows  in 
the  face,  if  shadows  they  can  b^  called,  are, 
at  present,. too  Min  for  the  powerful  mass  of 
red  hchind.  They  arc  not  Siufficlent  in  quan- 
tity or  depth,  to  relieve  the  head,  or  sustain 
ks  importance  a<  the  principal  object.  This 
want  IS  not  supplied  by  the  small  dark  touch 
of  hair  ^t  the  ear-pendant.  In  tbe  hands  of 
this  great  colounst,  the  head,  with  some- 
what more  depth  of  bhaduw,  is  capable  of  an 
astonishing  force  ai|d  a  mure  deep-toned 
lustre.  I]|ut  there  is  a  too  obvious  reliance 
upon  tlte  immediate  accessary.  The  curtain 
|»ssesses  a  preponderance  in  tbe  efli-ct  at 
the  ttpence  of  absolute  essentials  in  the  prin- 
cipal i  and  the  aching  eye  passes  witli  plea- 
aurc  from  this  garish  asaembhtqe  of  colours, 
to  the  sohrr  brdliancy  of  Mr.  £llis's  Im«m1 
by  Skee,  and  the  deep  repos^  of  Mr.  liur- 
dock's,  by  PAj/Zi/n.— The  same  imprudent 
rchanc«  upon  an  accessary,  at  tbeexpence 
of  tl>c  principal,  is  utilt  more  palpable  in 
Mo.  S4«,  this  artist's  head  of^  J.  JekyU, 
Eig.  -.Tha  shadows  of  tbe  fiaca  are  neutra- 
lised by  the  over-whelming  forca  of  a. 
deep  crimson  curtain  j  and  the  Iwad,  i»- 
^lesd  of  being  ;^ssisted,  ii  aubdued  by  i^s 


Darning  auxiliary.  The  exeeutiwe  power  of 
the  picture  is  usurped  by.  tiie  fiar*.  of  tbe 
cuHam ;  and  this  unlucky  artifice  is  ren- 
dered more  striking  from  its  near  neighbour- 
hood to  the  spiritedchastity  and  fihe  tnought- 
fill  pxpression  \A  the  {wrtrait  of  Sharon 
Tnmer,  Esq:  by-Mr.  Shee.  «T  T.  Lawreiaae'a 
beMi  of  Mrs>  AAotliuot,  No.  lAO;  i»diaw* 
and  painted  <with  a^certaia  tasiefid  nsgli- 
geuce.  It  does  apt  possesfc  .oiupb  force  ;  bvt 
itisfwe.from  trick  m.  tlje  colouring;  has  a 
fine  breadth  of  light,  and  a  gentle  charm  in 
the  expression. '  His  three-quarter  length  of 
Mrs.  Cuthbert,No.  155,  is  painted  with  fire*- 
dom  and  taste;  but  the  want  of  bhie,  gratu 
ordireet  par)ile.  lias  produced  a  warm  <an*- 
n«sa  ia  tbe  maises..  Th<»  eminent  artist'a 
fine  fediogf  fleshiness,  iiarmoqy  and  prac- 
tical po4wer  of  pencil,  in  his  studied  perfor- 
mances, yield  the  palm  to  none  of  his  com- 
petitors ;  but  his  harmony  is  never  moi«  en- 
chanting than  when  he  introduces  a  judi- 
cious opposition  of  cool  and  warm  colours. 
Mr.  P.  Keimagls's  two  landscapes Nos.  0 


bo^uty  of  liie  countenance ;  the  tiun  of  the  and  30,  are  painted  with  ^;reat  ibree  of  colour 
— I.  -_j-_.:_-.i. :.: :_ . c ^^J  depth  of shadow :  without  any  violent 

oppositions,  and  ia  a  ntellow  subdued  tone. 
The  rattle  are  cleverly  drawn,  and  there  is  a 
happy  union  of  firmness  and  freedom  in  the 
penciling.  Mr.  P.  UoMmylk't  view  from 
Hampstead  Heath,  No.  15,  is  delicately 
painted:  there  is  a  good  effect  of  sunny  va> 
pour  in  the  sky,  and  the  ditiances  arc  tt»> 
cuted  with  taste  and  lightness.  The  scenery 
in  Nos.  88  andstr,  Mr.  W.  Westell's  view 
of  Windermere,  and  that  of  Crummack  Lake, 
is  Ustefully  selected.  There  is  a  delicious 
coolness  and  transparency  in  his  air-tints, 
with  much  sweet  pencilinji  and  solidity  in  his 
masses ;  and  these  attractive  picturos  are  fi> 
uished  up  to  an  eiumel  surface,  without  losing 
ao^-of  their  sprightly  eaecution.  No.  517,  this 
artist's  '■  Indian  army  in  a  pa«s  of  tbe  Gbauts, 
Decan,  East-Indies,"  is  an  important  speci- 
men of  his  genius.  The  winding  rosirch  of 
the  troops  and  elephants,  amone  the  steep 
declivities  of  these  formidable  hilTs,  is  strik- 
ingly represented.  The  figures  are  drawn 
and  grouped  with  spirit  and  correctness. 
'Eka  penciling  is  decided  and  tbe  effect 
broad.  Tbe  imroensitjr  of  tbe  scene  confers 
upon  it  an  imposing  grandeur,  and  the  sub- 
limity of  the  stupendous  mountains,  which 
hide  their  heads  in  the  heavens,  is  heighten- 
ed by  their  novelty  to  an  untravelled  sfiec- 
tator.  Mr.  W.  Etty's  sketch  of  Bacchana 
liaiM,  No.  ISS,  is  very  alight ;  but  luxuriant- 
ly conceived,  and  coloured  v;ith  groat  rich- 
ness of  fancy.  His  Cupid  and  Euphrosyne, 
No.  376,  is  a  fine  classical  invention.  The 
upper  part  of  the  female  is  designed  with  a 
noble  flow  Of  outline.  The  Cupid  is  incor- 
rect, but  fiill  of  s|nrit.  The  brilliant  har- 
mony of  the  colouring  is  prsduce<l  by  deli- 
Clous  oppositions.  There  is  a  certain  giaec> 
M  aecligeace-in  the  whole,  and.  a  true  poeti- 
cal feeling,  which  afibrdj)  a  splendid  promise, 
if  this  artist  studies  tu  com  bine  jgio-i/jr^/bm 
with  his  fine  vein  of  imagination. — ^Hie  in 
vention  of  the '  mountainobs  landscape  in 
No.  sri,  "  The  Bard,"  by  Mr.  1.  Martin,  is 
gbmd:  but  tbe  ooloutertg  is<o0  Mm  end  att*- 


figures;  but.  the  Bard  »Mf^  ^  ^li^,T*4 
spot  surTQUoded  lyr  di«cor9aat  oj>{)OMliqoN 
Much  is  looked  for  from  this  yoking  Artist,' 
and  he  owes  it  to  his  rijtng  fmme  to  fnlfil  the 
puUio  expectations.  Mr.  Schwajipi!i.okh'» 
dezs«nd  horses  are  painted  witb  correctness 
and  epirit.  .His  back.ptiuada.  are  brcMly 
daai0aed.  Mr.  G.SanMters'iewof,VYiads«>c 
Casue,  of  Mount  £dgcumb,,Devonshire,  ^ad 
of  Plymonth  Pock,  are  pijinted  in.  cool  «i'.»f  W- 
hues,  without  any  great/brce ;  but  wiu;  a 
due  gradation  of  tint  and  ip  excellent  uiiiop. 
His  penciling  is  Ught  and  delicate.  The 
oystereiall.  No.  963,  hjr  Wm,  Kidi,  is  painty 
ed  with  spiflt  and  imich  tnUh  ofoatUBe. 
Mr.  LoasiMUi's  whole-leogtb  ofibe  puke  of 
Sussex,  is  very  like;  well4cawa,;  the  aiti^ 
tilde  easy  and  aisnified,and  the  entire  p^t- 
ed  in  a  style  highly  creditable  to  this  d^scrjKr 
ing  artist. — We  have  been  obliged  to  post- 
poue  our  continued  notice  of  the  oil  and 
water<«olour  paintings  in  Spring  Gardens, 
until  our  nest  communication.  .  .  -  \Y>  C. 
[To  bt  coii(i(iiif«<.] 

'"  I'M  ,  ■  "■■ 

rBEDCU  EXUIBITJOV  OF  KJULfTUBE.  . 

Pabis,  May  10, 1817^— The  nresent.esbi- 
biiion  of  modem  wprks  of  sculptural  act  io 
this  city  by  no  means  equals  in  exeeUence 
that  of  the  puntings.  This,  however,  ia  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  it  is  an  art-ia  itself  of 
a  much  higher  olac%  and  .ooasequently  of 
much  more  difScult  attainment.  Tbe  col- 
lection i»  not  very  extensive,  but  iStiU  cen- 
tains  a  few  favprable  specimens  of  the  state 
of  sculpture  in  Pai-is,  but  which  is  certainly 
far  below  the  English  school.  _', 

Tbe  arrangement  is  this  year  dilierent 
from  the  ionaer,  and  is,  in  some  respects, 
better.  In  prior 'exhibitions  we  have  scei 
tbe  modem  w«^u  of  the  statnary  pieced  111 
actual  competitiosi  with  the  finnt  remain* 
of  antiquity.  The  productions  of  tbe  French 
school  were  fixed  among  the  chefs  d'euer* 
of  the  Grecian  chisel.  The  French  artists 
were  consequently  astonished  at  appearing 
in  the  presence  of  these  antiques,  these  mo- 
dels ofahnost  incomprehensiole  beauty,  and 
which  ran  alone,  wubjustke  or  advantage 
to  the  art,  be  compared  with  each  otbeG; 
and  which  still,  after  so  many  ages,^  com|>e| 
the  admiration  of  their  imitators,  while  tbcy, 
at  the  same  time,  overwhelm  tbem  with 
despair,  from  the  dtftculty'and  almost  im- 
possibilitv  of  equalling  them. 

The  sublime  Phidias,  thedinae^Pnoiteles, 
Cleomeoes,  who  called  forth  Feewirom  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean  to  enchant  the  iobabiw 
ants  of  OJ;iratpus— the  three  associates  in 
genius  and  in  glory,  Agesander,  Polydurus, 
and  Atbenodorus,  all  these,  were  the  wit- 
nesses aud  the  judges,  the  severe  witnesses 
and  tbe  incorruptible  judges,  who  presided 
over  tbe  fonber  exhibitions  of  Freaeb  sculp> 
bive.— Be^  gods  and  martab.  were  equallgr 
alarmed  at  ^e  sight  of  such  ai^  areomgu*. 
The(V«dei,ofDupaty  felt  ^'terror  different 
from  crime,  and  an  antique  marble  mat^ 
him  tretnble  more  than  the  Strpentt  of  15u- 
mfeaides.  The  HtradM  of BaSio  wuxAR^ 
to  combat  hi  4llalpreieilee  af  the  OMMIi^. 
I'ho'lWtNMteintf  Gaiadaied«*«KhiMt  bia 


i^ktr  toU.   The  pictM  is  pkcedneo  high,  suieuugf  U%t  ">>•  tmttm.   The  fiBu««if 
to  {lenttit  a  .satisfactory  judgmeot  of  tie,  J|o<lei(yC/a  Pudmir^y  CatttjliWb  lif{d^||(f(p 
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h«r hetd-ia  tbepraaeoee  oftbe  A«m :  Midn 
ia  the  tinw  Miep  th«  divine  MelMigeoM 
wrote  ttiMkrttm  (lietiUittti  of  the  god  of  verse, 
the  flbmcr  of  Roludwu  compelled  to  strike 
the  enrds  of  his  Ivre  «t  the  feetf  oftlie  Apt^h 
Beivitlefe.  Who' could  fiod  fkvoar  in  the 
pr«s«rtee  of  these  IniiMlable  produetiom, 
irixMw  heart-rending  peiOettioa  promised  not 
the  slightest  indulgence?  Any  teoteoce  there 
iosued-mtist  be  complete  conaemnMion. 

Is  the  liresent  exhiUtioD  mi  Assemblage  so 
dangerous  has  been  wiseljr  avoided,  and  the 
sculpture  is  plared  in  a  separate  hall  from 
the  antique!!,  and  at  sonielittledistance;  you 
may,  indeed,  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  but 
in  comparing  and  judging  of  them,  it  must 
now  be  done  from  recoliection,  and  not  from 
a  simultaneous  view.  In  this  way  the  ac- 
tiflri  presence  of  the  antiques  does  not  now 
anninilate  modern  sculpture ;  and  the  com- 
parison, made  at  a  distance,  while  it  will  im- 
prove die  public  taste,  will  not  be  such  a 
discouragement  to  the  artists. 

It  would  be  but  an  uninteresting  thing  to 
give  a  dry  detail  of  the  various  objects.  The 
principal  are  the  Ajux  of  Dupaty,  the  Audro- 
cUt  of  Caldelary,  the  rsr«niie  of  Gms,  the 
MipptntCM*  and  Atalanta  of  Guichard,  the 
Kart'umu  of  Legcndre  Herat,  and  the  Cupid 
of  Cbaudet. 


THE  DRAMA. 


KINO'S  TH^TKE:.— ITAUAN  OPERA 
'  i.'«oaxse  BT  r.  r«Ea. 

Smce  oar  bst  report,  tiie  regular  sub- 
scription nights  Iiave  produced  no  no- 
Telty  at  this  Theatre.  Don  Giovanni 
mainiaius  bis  ground  with  unabated  suc- 
cess. But  MadaoM  Camporese's  benefit 
OB  Thursday  (\5th)  introduced  Pair's 
Agntte  for  the  first  tiiae  to  the  Brituh 
pnbHc. 

This  Opera  is  in  great  estimation  on 
the  Continent,  and  founded  on  a  tale  of 
Mrs.  Opie,  The  father  mud  daughter, 
from  which  Luigi  Buonaroglia  adapted  it 
fur  operatic  representation.  The  plot  of 
tlie  Opera  may  be  compressed  into  a  few 
lines: 

Agnes,  (Madame  Camporese)  the  only 
daughter  of  Huliert,  (Ambrogetti)  by 
eloping  witli  Ernest  (Begrn)  her  se- 
ducer, is  the  cause  of  her  father's  men- 
tal deningement,  which  brings  liiiu  into 
a  receptacle  for  lunatics  tmder  tlie  super- 
tntendance  of  Don  Pssquale,  ("NaldiJ  and 
of  the  physician  Don  Girolamo  Citig'Ai.J 
Agnes,  after  having  borne  a  daughter  to 
Ernest,  is  basely  deserted  by  tun,  and 
the  adioB  of  the  drama  cbianences.  at 
the  moment  when  Agnes,  %iitt  an  ab- 
sence of  seven  years,  approadws  her  pa- 
.temftl  (iom«',  Auiowed  by  Ernest,  whbse 
repentance  luwl  urged  him  in  pursuit'of 
the  vilwred' .object  of  bis  former  affec- 
tions. Hui>crt,  having  accidiaitaUy 
escaped  frttm'  his  kdefers,  Aieeto  Agves' 
ilrtbe  AvcitccMigttOtts  to  bis  jrftice  «f 


confinanent,  and  is  recogMMd"l>y  ber, 
bat  his  disordcfed  inteltects  do  not  peri 
mit  him  to  belicTe  in  the  reality  of  his 
daughter's  p^sence.  The  keepers  take 
him  home,  and  Agnes  follows  tuOx  to  the 
house  of  O.  Paaquale.  i>nest  also  finds 
his  way  thither,  and.  meets  Agaes,  who 
soflsM  bis  renewed  protestatioMi  The 
physician  determines  to  avail  hhnsetf  of 
the  appearance  of  Agnes  to  effect  the 
cure  of  Hubert,  wliose  mind  appears  to 
have  been  beneficially  iufiuenced  by  her 
arrival.  His  residence  is  put  precisely 
into  the  state  in  wUcb  ifchwl  been  before 
his  dangliter's  elopement,  and  the  htter 
is  directed  to  repair  to  it,  and  at  the  aiv 
rival  of  her  father  to  resume  her  former 
occupations,  as  if  the  fatal  interval  of 
seven  years  w&re  blotted  out  from  the 
record  of  time  and  memory.  Here 
she  again  meets  Ernest,  gives  ear  to 
his  professions  of  repentance  and  fove, 
and  forgives.  Hubert  now  enters  his 
garden,  the  objects  around  him  recall 
pleasing  recollections  and,  with  them, 
gradually  his  reason;  he  hears  Agnes 
playing  at  the  window  a  favourite  air  on 
tlie  tiarp,  and  his  recovery  is  completed 
at  the  approach  of  his  daughter  who  re- 
ceives his  pardon  and  his  blessbg.— 
Ernest  now  throws  himself  at  his  feet,  and 
bis  solicitations,  together  with  the  sight 
of  the  infdnt  grand-daughter  of  Hubert, 
prove  equally  irresistible. 

TbisdraaUt  which  is  styled  serio-comic 
bears  naturally  the  stamp  of  its  prototype, 
Mrs.  Opie's  novel ;  it  is  the  most  senti- 
mental opera  we  are  acquainted  with: 
and  the  attempt  at  the  comic  in  the  cha- 
racter of  D.  Pasquale  is  of  slight  effect 
in  itself,  and,  in  our  ofMnion,  unsuitable. 
Indeed  a  doubt  arises  iu  our  mind  whe- 
ther a  tale  of  the  above  description  be  a 
pro|ier  subject  for  the  pen  of  a  dramatic 
poet,  and  above  all  for  a  musical  piece. 
King  Lear,  perhaps,  may  be  quoted  as 
a  precedent,  in  point  of  dramatic  fitness; 
but,  the  differeuce  between  the  two  sub- 
jects and  their  treatment,  «t  pmrva  Htet 
eowtpontre  magnit,  appears  to  us  so  great 
and  obvious  tliat.  we  shall  refrain  from 
dilating  on  a  question,  for  the  discussion 
of  which  \v«  have  neither  space  nor  incli- 
nation. 

The  qinsic  of  this  opera  as  a  whole  did 
not  answer  the  expectations  we  had 
formed  from  some  uetaciied  pieces :  we 
deem  it  inferior  to  SargiHO,  OrUdda,  and 
Citmiila  by  the  same  composet.  Our 
opiniov  may  possibly  have  been  in- 
fiuenced  by  the  want  of  relish  we  felt  for 
the  sutiject ;  for  in  music  even  a  small 
natter  wiUofteuugtune  the  strings  of  our 
susoeplibiHties :  and  if  vre  are  in  t)ie 
r%ht,  we  teadily  ascribe  this  conpara- 


live  iaforiority  of  the  eonqiositicui,  if  not 
to  tbe  composer's  dislike  o(  his  sn^ect 
— certainly  to  the  dificuities  which  its 
treatment  nmst  have  occasioned.  The 
overture  is  not  diitingnisbed  by  origi- 
nality of  conception  or  striking  effects; 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rest  at 
the  music  appeared  to  us  liable  to  tbe 
same  observation.  Melody,  too,  b  not  a 
prominent  feature  in  this  open,  and  it  is- 
only  occasionally  tbat  the  instnuneotal 
accompaniments  assume  a  character  of 
well  digested  and  effective  banaooic 
support,  aitbougb  towards  tbe  coaclosioa 
of^some  of  the  pieces  we  often  reaMirb* 
cd  an  increased  activity  and  jricboess  of 
accontpanimcat  and  gfeatet  spsrit  in  tbe 
ideas  themselves.  In  giving  Ibis  general 
opinion,  we  would  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood, as  if  we  fonnd  no  individual  in- 
stances of  Paer's  compositorial  talent  in 
this  Opera.  These  we  sltall  have  oooa- 
aion  to  notice  iu  treating .  of  the  per- 
formers. 

Among  these,  Madame  CiHaporese 
and  Ambrogetti  stood  foremost.  The 
vocal  exertions  of  the  latter  were  iu  the 
second  act  somewhat  impeded  by  either 
a  severe  cold,  or  by  tbe  efforts  with 
which  he  acted  his  ardnons  part  of  the 
madman :  but  his  histrionic  performance 
was  all  we  conid  wish  for,  indeed  more 
than  our  nerves  could  stand.  He  was 
truly  great,  and  horribly  true.  His 
character  had  the  ringular  disadvantage, 
that  the  better  be  represented  it  by  faith- 
fully copying  nature,  the  more  repugnant 
it  became  to  tbe  feelings  of  the  audi- 
ence ;  and  on  this  account  it  may  pcr- 
ha|»  he  advisable  for  bim  rather  to 
lower  the  strong  conception  oiXhe  part,  iu 
the  eveut  of  a  repetition.  The  fine  Durt 
with  Madame  CampMeee  ia  the  Sd  scene 
he  sang  mth.  tba-tttaiost  pathos,  and  be 
appeared  still  more  impressive .  in  the 
beautiful  and  original  Cavatina  "  Qmmde 
lo  trottro"  whet  tracing  the  tomb  of 
Agnese  oh  the  walk  of  his  cell.  In  the 
two  finales  Mr.  Ambro^etti's  acting 
caused  the  stroqgest  emotions  not  only 
throughout  the  house,  but  even  on  the 
stage.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  good 
actor  work  on  the  risible  fiicnlties  of  his 
coKeagues ;  but  to  move  their  feelings  so 
as  to  draw  tears,  is  a  tribute  to  dramatic 
talent  we  yesterday  oebeld  for  the  first 
tine :  and  to  see  all  this  atcbieved  by  a 
performer  wliose  leading  line  of  ebaracter 
is  that  i>f  broad  humour,  the  fc|^  tafi' 
eatOf  creates  antSMsaerft. 

Tbe  value  of  Madame  Camporese's 
acquisition  to  the  establi:ihnient  is  felt 
mure  and  more  at  every  successive  ap- 
pearance oftlwt.lady:  we  fully  app|«- 
cinteA, , itjH Jb*  b«^9«^ ««*  ?«««»- 
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day, '  uMK  dM|n  'M  ■  ny  IbnlMr  msUBioo, 
f««nd  tiMt  «kfro|i{Bim  Mis  cmiiinneil  by 
the  unatinrotu  and  ivpturous  testimony 
of  the  mnsical  pttklk.  Tlie  part  of  Agnese 
it  of  t]{e!Iugli^t  diatnatic  interest;  deep 
contrraon,  tfehdeincss,  and  filbl  piety 
and  devotioD  an  its  predominaiit  fea- 
tiires,  and  in  ali^haie  Madame  Camporese 
fooad  ample  ^ope  for  the,  display  of  her 
dca^>«tic  laleqt,  la  point  of  musioil 
excoutipn.  slie  .widely  wrpassed  all  wc 
land  httbn  bewtl  fnua  her.  She  seemed 
inesiwiutiUejn  the  most  tasteful  enibcl- 
li«hmenls4Biidpusfi)|es,  which  she  deliver- 
ed w)4h  the  nuwt  fitscinatiog  purity  aud 
delicacy  of  musical  feeling.  Our  time 
and  lifiiils  allow  us  but  to  add,  that  in 
the  above  mentioned  duet  with  Ambio- 
gettii  she  excited  universal  admiration. 
The  charming  plaintive  air  Ceate  la 
AeUt«,  and  another,  Se  la  tmarrita 
Mgmeila,  accompanied  by  the  harp,  she 
gave  with  infinite  cbasteuess  and  sim- 
plicity. In  the  duet  with  Naldi  /i  padrr 
«A  Cid  she  did  ample  justios  to  the  good 
composition. 

Mr.  Naldi's'part  was  not  sufiiciently 
striking  to  afford  scope  for  his  comic 
abihties,  but  be  did  every  thing  in  bis 
power  to  render  it  such,  and  wasijirou^- 
out  successful.  ■  He  had  a  Teraett  with 
Mist  Mori  and  Madame  Pasta,  which  we 
take  to  be  one  of  the  best  pieces  in  the 
Opera,  and  which  ^lone  was  repeated. 

S^pior  Begres  byd  also  comparatively 
little  to  do,  and  that,  he  did  well. — In  tlie 
opei|ing  scene,  which  is  a  very  gpod  com- 
position and  well  assisted  by  the  chorus, 
he  was  impressive.  He  sang  an  Aria 
with  a  sweet  taste,  and  equally  so,  the 
Duet  with  Madame  Camporese  Ak  pieito 
Sem. 

The  House,  we  were  happy  to  see,  was 
extremely  well  filled,  and  at  the  conclu- 
aion  of  the  performance,  the  audience 
expressed  their  sense  of  Madame  Cam- 
porese's  Ingh  merits  by  long  continued 
peals  of  applause. 

namiY-tsaB'^On  last  Saturday  nieht  Mr. 
Kkksiet's  new  comedy  called  "  The  Touch- 
stone, or  the  world  as  itgaas''-~was  repeated, 
at  this  theatre,  toa  full  bouse,  with  increased 
applause.  We  shall  here  ^ve  an  outline  of 
-the  plot.  The  trst  scene  opens  with  a  view 
of  the  gates  Indmg  fo  the  splendid  country 
cesidenre  of  Finew,  (Mr.  Holland)  a  rich 
and  not  over  scrupulous  speculator,  whose 
sister,  Mrs.  FainmaHier,  (Mrs.  Harlow)  a 
widow,  resides  with  him  and  is  joined  in  his 
speculations.  A  cottage  onpo&ite  tbeir  galas 
is  iiflialMtfed  by  Paragon  (Harley)  the  vulaae 
jchoolniaster,  from  whose  conversation  with 
Probe,  (Dowton)  a  travetiing  exhibitor  of  a 
pfivintasihagoria,  the  audience  Icam  that 
•Fdftgon  t»  a  yuuii^  ftjllow,  wlin  )n  a  short 
••pac*  had  niQ •Antrnfj^ tbt cbangaaaf  iaw- 


ynv  uasueeesafiil  author,  emUtteMd  critic, 
and  hopeless  debtor  in  a  spun^g  bouse, 
befora  bis  liberatio»by  a  friend  Md  eoafaied 
him  to  mak«  his  escape  into  the  country 
where  he  set  up  as  the  village  Lingo.  In  this 
latter  eapadty,  he  is  determined  to  marry 
his  cousin,  Dhimh  Craplfy,iMm  Kelly) 
who!*  father  (Oxberry)  is  a  flirming>servant 
t»Finease.  The  latter  and  bis  sister  nsAise 
their  oentent  to  the  marriage,  in  veiy  c«n- 
temptuotis  terms  of  Paragon.  Fiuesse  re- 
crives  news  of  the  failure  of  an  Hamburgh 
Correspondent,  by  whicli  he  is  ruined,  and 
thi&  circumstance  transpiring,  Garituk  (WaU 
lack),  who  was  on  the  point  of  demanding 
Mr*.  FaifwesiAer's  hand,aod  bad  been  mised 
framwant  to  aiBueDoe  by  her  and  ber  bro- 
ther, deatrts  ber..  Mrs.  JFainwaMfr,  on  bear- 
ing that  Paragoa  bad  come  to  a  large  for- 
tune by  ilie  death  of  a  relation  in  America, 
attempts  to  inveigle  him  into'  a  marriage; 
but  she  finds  a  new  rival  in  her  matrimonial 
speculation,  in  Miss  Beckty,  Oarniik't  sitter 
(Mrs.  Alsop)besides  the  faithftil  Dinah.  The 
frequent  consequence .  of  sudden  wcaltli  b 
seen,  in  the  desertion  of  Dktah  Craptey  bv 
Pamgom.  Prcbe,  in  looking  over  the  wiU 
and  papers  of  the  deceased  relation  of  Para- 
gon, discovers  that,  by  a  subsequent  will, 
the  fortune  is  left  to  Dinah.  Paragon,  bo- 
fore  this  discovery,  repents  of  bis  incon- 
stancy and  hastens  to  oiler  bis  band  and 
ftnrUine  to  ber.  Dinah,also,  while  ignorant 
of  the  new  will,  reacts  the  love  of  Fuuue 
and  Garni$k}  aind  when  she  le^ns  her  good 
fortune,  joyfully  gives  her  band  to  Paragon, 
the  mao  of  her  heart.  Mr.  Kenney  it  enti- 
tled to  credit  for  paying,  in  this  instance,  the 
due  compliment  of  superior  disinterestedness 
to  the  fau-  sex.  We  nave,  in  our  hat,  no- 
ticed the  nssrits  of  this  piece,  and  are  con- 
firmed in  our  opinion  that,  if  the  plot  does 
not  abound  in  striking  novelties,  the  dia- 
logue and  situations  are  so  pleasant  anil 
ingeniously  contrived  as  to  keep  tlie  audience 
in  a  constant  vein  of  good  humour  Uirough 
the  whole  performance. 

On  Monday  night,  Mr.  Kean  performed 
Othello,  in  his  best  style,  at  this  Theatre. 
Wallack't  lago  was  deficient  in  dose-work- 
ii^  cunning.  His  frank  good-looking  coun- 
tenance was  never  designed  to  ptay  the 
villain.  Mrs.  Bartley  represented  Desdemona 
as  well  as  ever  we  nave  seen  ber  in  the  cha- 
racter. There  is  more  sound  thinking  than 
ardent  passion  in  her  performance.  Mrs. 
Hill  received  considerable  applause  in  Emi- 
lia: we  are  sensible  of  her  capabilities;  but 
we  recommend  the  study  of  teaiperaace  in 
gettura  and  actio*  to  this  actress.  If  she 
labored  less,  and  trusted  more  to  nature, 
she  would  be  more  impressive.  After 
the  tragedy,  and  the  S|nnisb  Divertise. 
ment,  the  light  new  afterpiece,  in  one  act, 
called  "  The  house  out  at  windows,"  was 
Mrfbrmed  fbr  the  tacond  time.  It  can 
naidly  be  eaidv  to  have  a  plot;  but  consists 
of  a  few  laughable  situatmns  produosd  by 
the  eSbrts  ofFkrUih,  (Dowton)  a  needy  or- 
namental paper-stainer,  to  pay  hit  debts  by  a 
marriage  with  Lydia  (Miss  Mangeon)  ate 
daughttr  of  Musntoom'  (Gatty)  a  rich,'  re-' 
thrd  tradesman.  His  inatthnonial  Aiecu- 
httien  is  de<intqd  by  the  i^gMmtytif  jtapvt. 


(Harley)  a  aarvatttiof  Liautiwnl  JTmluw  ba^ 
lever,  who  finally  obtains  her  haad  with  ifaer 
father^  censeBt.  Tfaeoeottntedid  eatditto 
Mr.  Coni,  the  eomposert  Dowton,  Harleyj 
Cooke  and  Miss  Mangeoo,  each  bad  •  song^ 
which  wen  of  a  light  charaster  Kba  the 
piece.  A  few  expresMd  their  disappsabatimi 
in  the  last  scene,  but  the  gieat  mgorityarara 
initsfiwor. 
On  Wednaday  night  Mr.  Kbah,  for  thtf 

ural  IflfWi  WJI  lUI  lirau  UK  TCITV  or  JsMfWfffrllp 

St.  Pierre,  m  "The  SurrefldMr  of  Calais." 
This  play  has  been  complimented  as  the 
be$t  and  most  luccettfnl  o\  the  yotmger  CoU 
man's  dramatic  productions.  Tne  author  had 
certainly  a  noble  stoty :  and  whether  a 
builder  con  uutmfully  employ  the  august 
materials  for  a  palace,  on  an  ordinaty  dwel- 
ling, is  the  question.  We  taafna,  that  we 
have  always  considered  it  as  a  very  sueCess- 
Itil  effort  to  strip  a  sublime  and  ametieg  it»> 
stance  of  public  virme,  of  its  most  dignified 
and  imposinz  features.  There  is  a  want  of 
elevated  feefing  and  thinking  throughout; 
and  the  main  event  is  enfeebled  by  being 
accompanied  by  a  mass  of  insipid  common- 
place  and  bare-faced  imitation.  The  scene 
between  Eutlache  de  St.  Pierre,  and  tbe  di^ 
contented  citizens  of  Calais,  rendads  us  of 
that  between  Corialaiuu  and  the  clamorous 
populace  of  Home;  but,  '*ob)  what  a  falling 
off  is  there.  r->-The  dialogue  between  the 
two  Engtish  nllo«rs«Mkcrs  is  clumsily 
copied  worn  that  of  tbe  giawo-diggtrs  id 
Hamlet.  Emtaehede  St.  Pierre,  the  princi- 
pal character,  is  not  suffideotly  peomincM  in 
ttw  groups;  and  bis  patriotisaa  is  stripped 
of  personal  dignity,  by  being  grafted  upon  a 
sour,  peevish  temper.  Tbe  part,  as  it  is 
written,  affords  little  room  fbr  a  great  actor 
like  Mr.  Kean ;  but  he  threw  his  own  fine 
conceptkin  and  strong  spirit  into  several 
paasages.  lo  tlio  fblKMnog  be  was  wiuch 
and  deservedly  applauded :  in  giving  hn  last 
morsel,  after  a  throe  days'  mt,  to  his  old 
townsman,  for  his  starving  daughter;  m 
reproaching  his  son  for  proposins  to  secrete 
provisions  for  themselves;  in  o&ring  him- 
self the  first  to  suffer  death  to  save  bis 
townsmen  from  the  sword ;  in  taking  leave 
of  his  son,  and  in  bis  reprsacbes  to  King 
Edward  at  tbe  place  of  execution :  in  thee* 
speeches  he  displayed  much  diseiinuoation 
and  energy.  Urt,  BartUy  made  the  most  of 
Julia.  Wallack  exerted  himself  to  please  in 
RibaumoHt.  Irish  Johnstone  sung  and  blun- 
dered; EarUy  bustled,  nodded  and  sim- 
pered; KMgkt  laugfaed,  nibbed  bia  hands, 
and  looked  cuoaing;  and  little  Htighte  was, 
if  possible,  tan  times  more  ouaint  and  caai»- 
cal  than  usual.  Mn.  Blmnd,  loo,  added  her 
playfid  batmouy  to  the  general  effort.  All 
thu  could  not  iiass  without  some  laughter 
and  apfdause^  but  for  Mr.  Cobnam'*  ICiag 
and  Queen, — we  shall  say  Botbiag  « 
"  faiMw  and  pnuMils  /  /  r 

Covaiir  6AaoE»<— Ob  Tiiaaday  night-laat, 
Mr.  Kamble  petfonned  (he  part  of  SoMur 
in  Kiiy  Henry  tbeAth,  to  a  crowded  hone, 
with  great  sinqt  and  applause^  'As  the 
night,  for  his  final  adteu  to  the  stage,  ap- 
proaches, the  public  anxiety  and  eagomess 
■to  tee  this  gtaat  tiutdum  iaciaasca.    H« 
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wtth  **  If)  gMftbulMt."  la  livMia 
a  di»h  of  meat  dresiod  in  U«od  and  viaenr, 
called  Scb  wttrncMUer  (l^ack  sour)  Uset  h^n 
the  suitor  for  the  same  purpose.  / 


aw»i>.higli  imhhi  aadthrfwrtroMaejIhiii 
]M««n  and  threw  off  ttiiiKr  >«w».  £rf«a  Jui 
BhMkleM.  JIItwfiM«fhi«pe«fc«MM<.|in>- 
daced,  at  the  doM^  »n  iWMUMnwia  cry  of 
f  KtmUttn^Orttfttr^"  wfaietr  mm  p«mat*d 
ia  until  the.  fraaiN  tf  hi»  iMfpeuraiice 
i»  th»  ohwKtariww  vaMtved  wkb  a  Une- 
•awiiiiiieil^huwt  »f  ardbiyiiiofc  We  Umu, 
wbea  be  nest  perforou  it,  enter  intn  detail*. 

W.C. 


FRENCH   MANN£BS. 
(Ifonf*  fVwiretMt.) 

ByM.J«uy. 

We  left  these  shepherds  to  go  and  visit 
tbe  abode  of  a  &inil^  of  Saonusqtiets,  which 
M'.  N.  protects  more  particularly  than  tbe 
•diers;  we  (irand  this  ftmity  collected  with 
m4oma  domeMie  animal*  whioti  wenud  to 
loMk  part  of  it,  in  a  very  knee  apaMnicnt 
•divided  into  two  stories,  one  •?  the  sides  of 
which  was  occupied  by  tbe  staircase  funned 
of  some  beams ;  the  walls  were  covered  with 
images  of  saints,  aod  nide  kitchen  utensils. 
An  old  man,  of  above  eighty,  was  sitting  in 
«Nc«ss  in  thsr  chimney  corner;  eight  chil- 
dnB-  of  diffisrent '  agea  were  standing  mnnd 
about  a  taUe,  wbswe  «be  mother,  wmIi  ano- 
ther child  in  her  arms^  was  distributing -ctm- 
f>edf  amoag  them.  The  eldest  daughter 
(whose  face  was  the  more  striking  in  a  coun- 
try wheris  the  women,  generally  ugW,  are 
fendcted  aiill  mare  m  by  the  kind  or  hood 
which  tti^y  wear  on  their  beads,)  was  busy 
niHtini  a  evw  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
while  the  MMMer  of  the  cottage,  sitting  upon 
the  top  of  the  chimney-piece,  was  preparing 
food  RHT'  his  oxen,  tymg  up  little  bundles 
•f  stsaw  and  twigs,  seven  or  eight  incbeh 
long,  which  he  seasoned  by  putting  in  tbe 
aitNlle  some  pinches  of  bran  and  salt. 

M.  N.  was  reoaived  by  these  good  people 
with  cries  of  Jjoy;  we  bad  remarked  that 
amidst  the  habitual  disorder  of  tlie  cottage, 
thesa'waa  an  air  of  feativity:  the  tohtaiy 
asked  the  cause  of  it,  and  we  learned  that 
the  fiimity  was  prepariag  to  go  to  the  %ved-. 
ding  of  a  relation,  whose  cottage  was  not  far 
off.  I  npreaaed  to  my  host  a  desire  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony;  the  arrangement 
was  soon  made. 

'  Every  one  went  to  get  his  bedclothes  in 
thalitde chamber,  and Babiche  (this  Is  the 
■Mte  of  tbe'jroanp  girl)  appeared  to  me 
mUfftHtty  with  her  tonet  of  printed  calico, 
which  shows  the  bnatt,  and  the  bonnet  with 
the  large  indented  Uppets  edged  with  red, 
which  siippliea  tbe  place  of  the  great  hood 
Which  tbe  women  of  tbe  Landes  wear  op 
wdrM«e  days. 

On  the  way  to  th«  weddtng'  we  met  a  fu- 
neml,  and  aeoordlag'ill  the^msMMi  of  the 
cuontry,  wa  turned  widb  for  a  njoment,  to 
fcliawtiw  deceased  to  birlaat  repaaa.  -This 
incident  gavaaaa  an  npaoriuBifcr  of  leaming 
that  when-a  native  of  the  ImmIcs,  whelbet 
Stan  or  woman,  diM,  all  the  relations,  even 
the  most  disiant,miut  attend  hi*  funeral,aiid 
the  oldest  woman  nn>aounce»  the  flinentl 
prayers  aloud^ after  having curciaed  thcdi- 
jnona  in  heap  4hcaiat  adiaMneafipm  tMe 
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ad  in  a  anahboariag  puMicJioHec  in  the  mid- 
dle of  tba  Math,  diiefa  «a(y  by  less  polished 
and  less  tHegtat  »aMwts,.Trun  what  passes 
cbewtiera  on  similar  occaaions ;  tbe  youths 
and  maids  dance  to  the  sound  of  tlie  bagpipe, 
and  tiie  .songs  of  old  women  (for  whom  the 
people  of  the  Landcshavcafeculiar  respect,) 
and  aocompaay  their  steps  with  gestures 
and  motioaa  incadetwc,  of  which  gsad  taste 
ha*  less  icausa  to  noaa^n  than  dcoeruas. 
Tliia  diversion  is  £»llowed  lor  a  repast  in  the 
open  air,  at  which  they  drink  with  so  little 
moderation,  that  the  women  and  even  the 
children  are  not  always  able  to  get  back  to 
their  cottage. 

"nie  preliminaries  of  marriage  offer  a 
strange  pacniiariiy  which  I  must  not  omit : 
when  a  yating  amn  desires  to  obtain  the  hand 
of  a  girl,  he  repairs  in  tbe  middle  of  the 
night  to  the  father's  house,  accompanied  by 
two  friends,  who  carry  each  a  jug  of  wine; 
he  knocks  at  the  'door  and  requests  an  inter- 
view, which  is  never  refused;  all  the  family 
rise  and  place  themsehre*  round  a  table ; 
eriM*ad*>,omeletsiTted  with  bal«an,a«(  served 
up;  they  empty  Ibe  two  jugs,  tailing  stories 
of  mermaids,  m^i,  sescerers,  and  ghosts, 
without  saying  a  word  of  the  subject  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  family  are  asscmblt-d ;  at 
break  of  day  (the  repast  must  last  till  that 
time)  tbe  young  woman  rises,  and  {;oes  to 
fetch  the  desert  which  irrevocably  decides 
the  toe  of  the  suitor;  ifamone  the  dishes 
which  she  brings,  them  is  a  plau  af  nuts, 
tlie  gallant  is  dismissed,  and  tjie  dour  of  that 
house  is  fbr  ever  closed  against  him.  "  Cat 
«■  galant  i  U  noix"  is  the  common  expres- 
sion in  the  country,  for  one  whose  suit  has 
been  rejected.  M.  N.  while  he  gave  me  this 
account,  pointed  out  to  me  two  young  men 
whom  the  pretty  little  Babiche  had  draady 
dismistsdin  this  manner.  This  custom  put 
me  in  mind  of  that  of  tbe  Cuhimct  among 
the  Caribs. 

Note. — Custom_sezactlycorrespondioK«ith 
this  formerly  existed  ia  msiny  parts  uf  Ger- 
manv,of  which  no  trace  Is  left  except  the  pro- 
verbial expressions  to  which  they  gave  rise. 
Thus  <'  to  get  a  basket,"  <•  to  fetch  a  baeket," 
and  other  simihw  asprassions  mean  in  the 
stricter  teasa  to  have  one's  suit  for  the  hand 
of  a  woman  refected ;  though  iu  a  more 
extensive  sense,  and  probably  from  disuse  of 
the  cusljsni  on  which  these  expressions  were 
founded,  they  are  now  frequently  employed 
to  signify  a  refusal  of  any  kind.  Of  the 
person  who  gives  such  a  refusal  it  is  said 
"  aha  has  given  (or  wovaa)  a  faasket."  It  is 
here  that  the  Geiman  litcmti  are  noteq- 
tircly  agreed  on  tlie  origin  of  these  expres- 
sions ;  but  the  general  opiniua  is  that  they 
arc  derived  from  an  ancient  cusipm  of  plac- 
ing a  basket  behind  the  house  door,  when  a 
suitor  was  expected  whom  it  was  intended  to 
(•fuse>  This  is  tlie  maraprobaMa,  because 
similar  customs  still  exist.  Thus  in  the  fart 
of  llolstain  oaUled-  Dithmarsen,  whap  a 
suitur  is  expected,  who  is  not  acceptable, 
a  wooden  shovel  is  set  in  tbe  house 
of  the'  girl,  about  the  time  it  is  sup- 
posed he  will  corae,  to  spare  him  tbe  pain 
«f  making  the  proposal,' and  the  vexation' Af 
ansfutak  Uauea  in  Ditbmarsen  and  some 
{MKts-nf  Saaoayv  ">  to  get  aaiiavcl" 
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PORTRAIT  V. 
LORD  LARA. 

If  we  re^t  to  behold  the  sturdy  son 
of  the  mountain  migrate  and  transC-r  his 
strength  and  industry  to  a  tiansqtiantic 
coast,  how  is  our  sensibilitv  excited, — bow 
is  our  concern  augmented,  when  we  coa- 
temphtie  the  depottalion  of  such  stu- 
penolons  talent,  such  toweiiog  faculties 
to  any  clime,  or  to  an;  country  distant 
from  Britain  I  We  calculate  tbe  changes 
and  chances  of  a  firagile  existence^  the 
dangers  and  uncertainty  of  hostile  ele- 
ments, the  depression  of  mind  under 
which  bis  journey  was  commenced,  the 
probability  of  our  never  again  listening 
to,  or  enthusiastically  perusin»,  sweat 
numbers  added  to  bis  aveady  invaluable 
poetic  lore,  and  above  all  we  shrink 
from  the  possibility  of  his  never  returv- 
ing.  Under  these  considerations,  we  feel 
that  the  property  which  his  country 
holds  in  him,  is  at  risk : — we  fear  that 
this  huge  portion  of  national  talent  is  al- 
ready perhaps  diverted  into  an  unpro- 
ductive channel,  and  will  run  into  despair 
and  misanthropy,  or  will  wither  and  ex- 
pire in  the  gloom  of  melancholy. 

Shall  we  never,  tbcp,  thrill  again  witb 
the  perusal  of  his  battles  t  Shall  we  no 
more  melt  at  the  tender  recital  of  what 
love  lias  hoped  and  borne,  sweetly  pic- 
tured ill  his  tenderer  effusions  ?  Shall  we 
uot  again  freeze  with  horror  at  his  superb 
description  of  ail  that  u  great,  cruet, 
magnanimous,  and  revengetul  in  man? 
Yes ;  be  has  left  enough  of  these  pic- 
tures, to  keep  alive  our  admiration,  to 
immortalise  his  irame,  to  silence  his  in- 
vidious enemies.  Bui  to  believe  that 
those  works  are  not  to  continue  and  to 
increase,  must  afflict  every  admirer  «f 
talent,  every  soiil  that  soars  above  its 
narrow  hou.se  of  clay,  every  patriot  who 
takes  part  in  the  pre-emmence  of  his 
country. 

We  grieve  the  more  at  liis  niiEiation, 
because,  when  he  left  us,  be  Icu  bitter 
enemies,  altered  friends  and  un^teling 
coimexions,  to  misrepresent  his  actioBa, 
to  tarnish  his  good  name,  to  blacken  his 
remembrance ;  and,  because. 
"  He  stood  afoMe  amidst  his  band, 
•<  Withoat « ttuiM  hturt  «r  ftmirf.^    ' ' 

Coa««ni.  ' 
Because  unforgiveness  on  the  aw  -ride 
had  kindled  t|ie  deslnutito  }iassioQ  af 
iQvengctjul  fury  on.  tlie  other;  wbUstJH^ 
0)K«aiuMU«iahtliU«i.  -wora  aiighled,  «ti 
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hcroum  of  mind  tbereby  coBTerted  iato 
iBteminable  despair. 

But  what  being,  who  has  ever  read 
and  understood  the  inspired  ver«es  of 
Lord  lam,  could  harbour  an  inimical 
sentiment  against  himi  Such  glowing 
colours,  such  Uvipg  imagery,  such  crea- 
tive imaginatioa,  such  depth  and  such 
sublimity  of  tlioiig.li;t,  (lying  from  time 
to  eternity,  from  uncreated  chaos  to 
realms  of  perpetual  light !  Such  rapidity, 
such  diversity,  such  comnrehensiye  men- 
tal'power,  are  his,  and  his  almost  alone. 
If  the  torrent  of  his  excellence  abrupJly 
be«r  away  by  Its  inipetupsitj^,  or  if  the 
deep  shnde  of  horror  appal  into  stupor, 
the  force  of  the  one,  and  the  sepulchral 
colouring  of  the  other,  proceed  from  the 
gigantic  strength  of  the  possessor,  yet 
are  they  not  too  powerful  to  mingle  into 
the  soft  relief  of  contrast,  geutly  and  yet 
scarce  percrptibly  combined  1 

Thus  endowed,  we  should  indeed 
think  him  a  most  preposterous  and  im- 
nalnral  being  who  could  hate  such  a 
cbaracter,  who  could  perpetuate  animo- 
tity  towards  such  a  geniat,  who  could 
monslroustv  attempt  to  deface  such  au 
hnpeiisbabie  monument  of  lame.  But 
we  must  now  allude  to  the  little  and 
revolting  causes,  which  gave  birth  to 
that  strife  which  drove  "ulf-txihd 
Htroltt'  from  our  land ;  and,  though 
such  notice  is  far  from  agreeable,  the 
lesson  may  be  useful  to  wedded  pairs, 
— the  tale  may  occasion  the  unworldly 
poet,  and  the  eccentric  man  of  talent  to 
ponder,  ere  l>e  embark  in  matrimony, 
and  to  descend  to  that  dispassionate 
examination,  wUcb  fits  a  man  tor  domes- 
tic life,  instead  4)f  flying  to  the  hymeneal 
altar  on  the  wings  of  fency,  deifying  the 
object  of  bis  choice,  and  filling  toe  whole 
of  wedded  exutence  with  agonies  and 
ecstasies. 

The  only  cbild  of  rich  and  indulgent 

Jiarents,  reared  on  the  soft  pillow  of  re- 
axHig  luxury,  watched  like  the  blossom 
of  promise  or  the  plant  of  rare  and  un- 
certain growth,  and  spoiled  by  the  tender 
band  of  apprehensive  culture, — tended 
with  too  officious  care,  with  too  alarm- 
ing solicitude  lest  she  might  not  mature, 
the  wife  of  Lara  was  like  an  expensive 
and  curious  exotic,  overforced,  warmed 
with  too  mnch  heat,  and  impeded  in 
nature's  progress  by  too  much  attention. 
Thus  accustomed  to  more  than  necessary 
attendance  and  endearment,  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  that  the'  sbrub  could 
bear  no  common  temperature;  that,  what 
would  have  been  bat  a  wholesome  breeze 
f»  a  moK  hardy  plant,  might  be  deemed  a 
ode  Mast,  or  a  freezing  breath.  To 
ufmk,  not  ia  tfaRlwymgg  of  nataphw. 


but  in  the  pUin  foim  of  truth,  llie  least 
eoatradiction,  the  semblance  of  chiding, 
or  the  shadow  of  neglect  most  have  con<- 
tracted  the  form  of  her  miad  into  storm- 
struck  withering. 

To  see  anotlwr  admired  or  cherished, 
but  above  all,  to.  think  that  a  less  valua- 
ble beiqg  participatf^l  in  her  Lord's  taste 
or  teaderuessi  warnot  merely  to  be  la- 
mented (as  heaven  knows  it  was,)  but 
was  also  insupportable  and  never  to  be 
forgotten  or  foisiven.  Hence,  was  she 
incapable  of  estimating  the  genius  of  her 
lord;  hence  was  the  tender  linnet  no 
mate  for  the  bold  stem  Eagle  of  anotfasr 
sphere;  beneew«re  his  cmog  iights  tne- 
raendons  to  her  n«rrow  vieiv;  and  every 
speck  opon  the  feather  of  bis  wing  was 
magnified  into  "  damned  spot "  and  dire 
corruption.  She  could  not  learn  that 
great  lights  must  be  accompanied  by 
shades,  that  high  qualificatioM  never 
exist  without  conoomitant  imnerfeerions, 
and  that  the  first  doty  of  a  wife  is  to  obey 
her  husband's  will,  to  concilhite  him  in 
trouble,  to  foster  the  affection  which  she 
has  woo,  and  to  purchase  by  unremitUpg 
tenderness  and  indulgence  that  esteem 
which  will  survive  the  deeay  of  attrac- 
tion, nay,  triumph  over  tbc  depnvily  of 
inconstaiicy  as  well  as  the  whim  and  fri- 
volity of  youth. 

Superadded  to  the  inconveniences  ari- 
sing m>ni  the  espousal  of  au  only  child, 
or  a  too  much  indulged  and  flaltered 
heiress.  Lord  Lara  had  grafted  on  bis 
nmlrifliottial  estabtishaiCBt,  the  Dueima, 
or  spoilingcompanion,of  bis  Ladv's  early 
years — one  who,  with  hawk-eyed  curio- 
sity, with  prying  inquisition,  with  intole- 
rant ^verity  night  watch  the  actmna  and 
be  the  spy  over  him  who  was  not  only 
bom,  but  thus  circumstanced  to  be  her 
master.  Vainljjr  may  it  be  objected,  that 
the  intenest  which  she  took  in  her  Lady's 
ivelfare  could  not  brook  her  bebig  wron- 
ged, that  maiden  modesty,  and  conscien- 
tious propriety  forbade  her  to  hide  bis 
faults:  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
tongue  of  dependence  should  under  no 
circumstances  revHe  its  patron  ;  that  the 
domestic,  however  bigii  bis  or  her  rank 
m»y  be,  should  never  disseminate  the 
sounds  of  discord,  spread  the  wide  tale 
of  scandal,  or  disclose  secrets  fatal  to  the 
repose  of  beings  united  by  tiai  which 
cannot  be  broken  without  wouiiding 
both. 

To  such  causes,  then,  ma^  be  attribn" 
ted  the  severing  of  an  estimable  pair. 
By  sOch  circumstances  has  the  fame  of 
tment  and  nobility  been  vilified;  and, 
what  is  still  more  to  be  deplored,  to  such 
coneurring  evils  are  to  be  aseribcd,  the 
actf«aik  of  a  nan  of 


snffciiaga — of 
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him 


and  of  unrqaaircd 

who  is  left  to  sav : 

Fare  tlue  well ! — thu  diaoiiited — 

Tom  from  every  neaier  tie — 
Sear'd  iu  heart— and  lone— and  bU^hted — 

More  than  this,  I  searee  can  die. 
If  however  "  Charity  covereth  a  nubi- 
tude  of  sins,''  talent  sanctitieth  a  mtdA- 
fttde  of  errors;  and,  'tis  pity  tbat  the 
fiiir  partner  of  this  lost  Lord,  had  net 
perused,  and  bevn'aUe  to  atpnly  to'hie^ 
self,  th»  following  lines  of  D^deii,  so 
befitting  the  female  character, 
"  nty  is  heaven's,  and  yonr'f ,  nor  cad  the  ivS 
"  A  throne  so  soft  as  in  a  woman'i  mind." 
Far  otherwise  was  it  with  the  wife  of  Laia. 
No  generous  oblivion  of  human  frailly,-^ 
no  lofi^  contemplation  of  the  cqlfMual  fa- 
bric of  a  mind,  too  high  and  too  jnat  W 
dwelt  upon  tbc  dwt  which  might defcrm 
its  baae,  or  tbe  insect  which  might  liebt 
momentarily  upon  its  surfiice,— no  amnk- 
ble  feminine  sweetness,  which  cannot 
mingle  with  the  gall  of  unrelenting  cruelly^ 
inhabited  her  bosom.  She  felt;  she  up- 
braided; sbe  was  not  to.be  i^tpeaaed. 
No  longer  could  the  hapleae  Lata  siag,    ' 

Oh!  blest  1>c  thine  antrfffcni light t 

That  watched  me  as  a  seraph's  ejne, 
And  stood  between  me  and  oie  nigh^ 

For  tvtr  shiiriag  sweeHjr  Migli.   ' 
And  when  tbe  drad  npon  nreaaBe, 

Wliirh  strove  to  blacken  o-'er  \ky  mr^— 
Then  porer  s|>rcwl.iu  iMitie  flame,  . 

And  dathed  the  darkness  ali  »mtf. 
SOU  may  tliy  spirit  dwrll  on  mine. 

And  ti^ach  it  what  to  brave  or  brookr-^. 
There's  hiore  in  one  soft  word  of  thio^ 

Than  in  the  world's  defied  rehire. 
Thon  stood'st,  as  stands  a  lovely  tree. 

Whose  branch  nnbroke,  bat  gently  bent,  ** 
SHU  waves  with  fond  fidelity 

Its  boDghs  ab«i«  a  monancet 
The  winds  asiaht  rend — the  skin  ndgbt  pea#^ 

Bnt  (heie  thee  wctt— and  HUl  woeldrt  hr 
Deroted  in  the  stoeasisst  hoar 

To  shed  Uiy  wee|>ia(  k«vcs  o'er  me. 
But  thou  and  tbiae  shall  know  no  Might, 

Wlutever  fate  on  me  may  fidl ; 
For  heaven  in  son-shine  will  recite 

The  Mild— and  thee  4be  most  of  all. 

Now  alas !  has  the  once  fond  partner 
of  her  breast  disappeared  at  the  sum> 
monsof  unrelenting  pride,  at  the  impnlae 
of  eager,  at  the  smart  of  aiifbrgivcn  io- 
jury;  whilst  tbe  mflamed  and  heightened 
wrong  "manet^tamenferepostura.''"She 
could  not  turn  to  the,  cradle,  where  lay 
her  sleeping  babe,  and,  weeping,  over  the 
little  innocent,  exiclaim 

"  How  sweet  in  ev eiy  \o«k  to  ate 
"  All  but  thjr  site's  incomtaacy  I' 

Of  fiosMofa  materials,  waa  she  cowpeaed, 
or,  wa  ventme  to-asaert,  paacg  and  »mtfH 
ooncord  wonhlloitg  tre  this  haVfc'rettmH 
ed  to  her  mansion,  recoiidliktion  would 
have  doubly  rivetted  the. bonds  of  iffec-, 
tion,  and  his  approving  countr^i.  W(Oul4, 
in  the  prcaeoeeof  Loti-Lskn^i^ftpimu 
now  in  poaseaiioa  of  its  graatest  poelnal 
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TALCKI*    UESSALIKA   TO  JUSTINA  LOCOSTA. 

I  could  almost  be  tempted  to  realize  your 
frightful  presAges  by  an  act  of  extreme  se- 
verity, were  it  not  that  some  indulgence  is 
due  to  the  breams  of  gloomy  superstition; 
and  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
vour  sincerity.  But  it  is  now  too  late  in 
life,  to  le^rd  omens  which,  if  they  have 
aqy  connexion  with  destiny,  will  only  gene- 
rate tear  inal4«d  of  guaiding  aninst  n  dan- 
gfiT  that  cannot  be  avoided.  The  appi'ehen- 
8ion  which  creates  tiich  terrible  evils  in 
^ouf  timid  imagination  cannot  damp  the 
ardour  of  my  desires,  or  turn  me  away  from 
the  pursuit  of  new  pleasures.  That  my 
Soveroign  Lord  should  all  of  a  sudden  be- 
come 66  completely  changed  as  to  enter 
upon  the  investigation  of  my  conduct ;  and 
for  the  sake  of  bis  own  injured  honour,  as 
wiM  as  that  of  his  insulted  country,  ordain 
such  an  enquiry  as  must,  end  in  a  formal 
divorce,  would  indeed  be  a  most  serious 
circumstance.  Truly  even  my  mind,  vola- 
tile and  determined  as  It  is,  might  almost 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  such  an  event,  if  it 
had  not  the  experience  of  so  many  vears  for 
its  eoofidence,  and  such  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  dispoaitioo  of  the  cnperor  for 
its  security.  After  suSsring  me  to  violate 
all  the  regulations  of  society  at  Borne,  with- 
out any  mark  of  public  censure,  it  is  not 
likely  that  a  rigid  observation:  wiU  be  taken 
of  what  passes  among  slrsneers  and  in  a 
remote  province.  You  are  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  character  of  Clandius,  if  you  fancy 
that  he  has  the  least  spirit  uf  curiosity  in  his 
temper  about  matters  that  concern  his  own 
immediate  interest ;  or  that  he  would  shake 
off  his  habitual  love  of  ease  to  avenge  any 
wrong,  however  aggravating  it  may  be, 
gainst  bis  person  ordisnity.  Called  to  the 
highest  station  at  an  aiWanced  period  of  life, 
and  with  a  oonslitution  emaciated  by  vo- 
luptuous indulgence,  be  has  a  natnral  dis- 
like to  puUic  busineu,  and  can  nut  endure 
the  trouble  of  an  examination,  even  though 
the  matter  should  involve  his  individual 
safety,  or  be  of  urgent  importance  to  the 
weliare  of  the  empire.  Besides,  he  is  now  at 
a  Tast  distance  beyond  the  Alps  in  that 
barbarous  island,  cut  off,  as  the  greatest  of 
our  poets  describes  it,  from  the  whole  civiliz- 
ed world ;  and,  therefore^  next  to  the  impro- 
bability of  his  rstura,  is  tiiat  of  his  being 
made  aemiaioted  with  this  plebeian  con- 
nexion much  you  sav,  and  perhaps  jnstly, 
has  given  offence  to  tiw  Romans  and  plea- 
sure to  their  enemies.  1  am  accused,  it 
seems,  of  the  most  wanton  extravagance,  at 
a  time  when  distress  and  dearth  pervade 
every  part  of  tlie  imperial  dominions ;  and 
it  is  alined  agidnst  tne,  as  a  crime  worse, 
if  possibK,  than  infMeKry,  that  amidst  the 
puMto'bartiMW  Mri  ao>esfaa>istiid  treaBai7,^Ma«iMd. 
t  c— tiiwe  to  lymnder  an  immense  incotwe 
in  tlie  gratification  of  a  vitiated  appetite^ 
luid  upon  fore^ners  gf  abandoned  character. 
Withcwt  takioj^  the  needless  pains  of  ex 
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length  been  received  from  India  by  ttw 
ship  General  Hewitt,     l/nx!  Amherst 


not  been  for  their  officious  «&i  in  setting 
me  «p  almost  aiithe  head  uf  a  party,  and 
Eppesring  as  if  they  were  prami  of  being 
enrolled  under  my  baoaer,  it  was  impoisibie 
that  I  could  have  emerged  from  the  eDscunQr 
of  secret  indulgence,  to  take  those  flights  of 
extravagance,  which,  by  roakine  my  genuine 
character  known,  must  render  tneir  pretend- 
ed virtue  despicable.  Bat  let  the  sufferings 
of  the  Romans'bewhat  they  may,  upon  me 
the  people  can  have  iSO'i  claims  so  loag^as 
they  are  thecredutousdupesofadcsinung 
faction,  who  have  iticreased  the  general  dis- 
tress under  the  pretext  of  removing  the  pub- 
lic burthens;  or,  in  other  words,  by  shifting 
the  whole  weight  of  taxation  from  those 
who  alone  have  prefited  by  war  and  cdn- 
quest,  to  the  indastriaus  community  whose 
privations  they  hypocritically  deplore^  and 
whose  misery  th^  aggravate  by  fomenting 
discontent  and  sedition.  Were  I  even  to 
adopt  an  economical  course  of  living,  and, 
in  order  to  gain  a  little  popularity,  apply  the 
surplus  to  charitable  uses;  die  xealots  fur 
pun^  of  principle,  instead  of  giving  me  cre- 
dit for  the  sacrifice,  would  ascribe  it  to  the 
want  of  motives;  of  which  an  instance  has 
already  appeared  in  the  abuse  poured  upon 
one  who,  by  rclinquisbine  for  the  public 
benefit  a  princely  income,  nas  thereby  de- 
barred himself  the  luxm-y  of  doing  more 
essential  good  to  those  who  would  have  che- 
rished lowaids.  Mm  eternal  gratitude.  While 
such  a  cowse  of  tkrings continues,  especially 
between  an  imbecile  government  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  turbulent  faction  on  tlie  other, 
Messalina  has  nothing  to  fear,  even  though 
Claudius  should  rouse  firom  his  apathy,  and 
his  ftmily  be  united  to  resent  the  indignity 
which  my  intrigues  have  brought  upon 
them.    Farewell. 


POLITICS. 


In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday, 
Earl  Grey  bronght  under  censideration 
the  circniar  letter  issued  by  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  to  fiicilitate  the  suppression  of 
btaspbemy  and  sedition.  Ihe  object  of 
his  lordship's  motion  was,  to  have  laid 
before  the  House  the  case  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Dp 
partment  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  for  their  opinion.  The  motion 
was  lost  by  a  mjority  of  fifty>six.-^Upon 
Ihe  prodnction  of  the  long-expected 
Army  Estimates  it  appears,  that  eighty 
five  thousand  men  are  retained  this  year, 
for  those  services  to  which  forty-four 
thousand  were  found  sufiicient  in  179% 
when  Europe  was  differently  circan- 
The  whole  .number  of  the 
army  will  be  1 17,000. — That  it  was  the 
intenti«rof  mioisten  to  piwpose  a  coifti- 
nuance  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
...  J  "   •/.  -        .   .^    •  !•     Corpus  Act  was  on  Thursday  avowed  by 

'^'!C      Jwsufy-Dg  what  stera  morality  Lo^  Ca,fc,eai!h  in  ihe  House  of  Con^- 
must  condemn.  It  is  m  my  power  to  repel  iw«»iKi»o^u  w  «»«>  iwuic  wi  ^wu- 

the' flhaife.oC  perfidy  and  Uceutiousness  *" 


upan  thoea  persans  who  aia  now  so  lavish  in 
thwr  censures  of  myconduet;  siacahMlii 


aaa  bis  suite  arrived  at  Canton  on  New 
Year's  Day,  after  a  joam^y  of  four  months 
through  the  heart  of  the  country.  Jt  ap- 
pears  that  the  Chinese  did  not  chuse  to 
rstex  from  their  demand  of  the  usuat  de- 
(rradhig  prostrations,  a  demand  which 
Lord  Ambersrthought  proper  to  resist,  as 
they  were  more  humiliHtiog  °  than  bis 
Lordship  had  anticipated. 

Calcutta  papers  to  the  15th  o(  Noir. ', 
inform  us  tliat  the  war  between  the 
Mahratta  chielii  has  not  yet  disturbed 
our  territories;  bat  we  fear  the  battle 
cannot  long  rage  so  near  them  withont 
in  sdme  measure  affecting  their  tran- 
quillity. 

The  legislature  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
is  on  the  point  of  assembling,  the  British 
Governor  General  having  named  Coai- 
missioners  to  draw  up  a  list  of  candidates 
for  the  Assembly.  It  is  said  it  will  con-, 
sist  of  29  Members;  from  Corfu  7, 
Cephalonia  8,  Zaute  7,  St.  Mauro  4, 
Ithaca,  Cerigo,  and  Paxo,  1  each.  Let* 
ters  from  Ragusa,  state  thai  the  High 
Commissioner  at  the  Ionian  Isles  had 
issocd  orders  to  establish  on  the  opposite 
cotifihentui  coast  several  posts  in  which 
English  troops  were  to  be  stationed. 


moss 

Gcrtws  iadwices  relative   (o  the  Bin- 
bnssy<rfl  M<  ft>ifci>tto  Chiaa,-  1mm at 


In  France,  the  trial  of  the  28  persons, 
accused  of  a  coospirajcy  to  overthrow  the 
present  Govemmeiit  and  to  bring  hack 
Bonaparte,  has  commenced.    They  had 
succeeded  In   secretly  enlisting  several, 
hundred  discharged  soldieti,  in  various- 
parts  of  France. — The  Gera^nic  Diet  is 
about  to  constitute  itself  as  a  power,  to 
which  the  dMerent  States  of  Germany, 
of  whose  ministers  the  Diet  consists,  were 
to  send,  in  addition,  Ministers  j^lenipo- 
tenliary.— The  King  of  Whrtemberg  and 
his  St^ktes  are  still  fiirth^r  than  cvex  fpftm ' 
being  on  good  teqns. — Serious  differances 
have  arisen  between  the  Courts  of  Stock- 
liolm  and  of  Copenliagen.-'The  nego- 
ciations  between  Rassia  and  the  Porte 
are  said  to  be  rapidly  proceeding,  and 
likely  to  terminate  to  the  satis&ction  of 
both  parties. — A  new  conspuacpr  is  stated 
to  have  broken  out  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Arragon;  but  the  details  are  not  noticed. 
—The  last  account  of  the  successes  of 
the  Independents  in  Spanish  America  are^ 
strongly  corroborated.  Cunaana  has  &llen' 
to  the  army  of  the  Independents;  and 
the  Royali«(  cause  in  Vene^ttebi  is  re* 
duced  to  the  lowest  ebb, 

"  THE  INQUISITION. 

The  XSftevaTierClau^el"  de  •  Coiisserg^S, 
member  dflii*  French  ehamfter  of  Uiputies,' 
Piastate^pcMislMd  a  famiMet,-  in  wUcb 
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MDOBg  «UMr  etUaodfinwy  prapoaitions.  he 
nys:  "  all  tkate  wA*  Vnw  tmeUed  in  Spain 
know  lAot  tke  Iimi$itioit  il  noa  nothing  more 
than  a  Countil  ofcensurf,  andthat  it  it  the  mo$l 
modtnite  ijftriiauab.''  In  support  of  this  pro- 
pontioD  be  alledgeft  the  authority  of  M.  Bour- 
Roing,  mad  of  Couat  AlexaiHler  de  U  Borde. 
WittnHit<w—wning  whMhertbeex|inasiaiu 
cwsorilgr  wwd  4;gr  these  gcBtleaea  will  bear 
the  iatorpretatioa  giTea  them  by  Mr.  de 
C~  we  imist  be  permitted  to  obsrrve  that 
this  ii  •  queatloii  of  IWcts  and  not  of  opi- 
nions.— ^It  18  l^  facts  therefbre  that  a  Spa- 
nish academician  M.  J.  Antony  Llorente, 
canon  of  Titlado,  atKient  tecretaij  of  the 
Saprtmc  tnquiaitianof  ib*  Court  of  Madrid, 
«B  inda£fUig»U*  writer,  wiM  ha*  rendered  the 
gtextost  aenricea  to  the  bistoijr  bf  bis  coun> 
try,  has  reptied  to  the  assertion  of  M.  de 
Coussergues.  M.  de  Uorente  has  confined 
himself  to  facts,  palcidations  and  dates.  He 
may  inmost  be  «aid  to  abuse  a  suptriority 
which  canaot  b*  disputed.  It  i*  the  tempest 
bearing  down  a  feeble  reed.  The  whole 
question  is  reducible  to  a  vny  narr(»w  com- 
pass. Docs  the  Inauiation  esist  ?  Is  its  or- 
ganization changed'  What  are  its  attributes/ 
— Tes,  the  Inquisition  exists  entire,  full  of 
youth  and  vigjour,  its  laws,  its  forms,  its 
spirit  are  still  the  same.  The  question  is 
tbeiefore  dedded.— Let  us  not  be  tald  that  it 
it  lit  mmt  modtrgte  af  triitutab  because  the 
fires  of  the  Inquisitien  devoured  fewer  Tic- 
tims  under  Charles  III,  and  bifk  successor 
Charles  IV.  laimortal  glory  is  diie  to  those 
two  pri  Aces,  whose  natur^  goodness  ten)|)efed 
the  fanatic  ardour  ufa  tribunal  eonsolidated 
by  three  ages  of  superstitioa.  Honour  to 
thetPnUgbuacd  aiaiaters.  who  successively 
merited  the  hattied  of  the  holy  tri^na)>  an4 
the  regret  of  the  Spanish  nation.  Already 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
V.  Macanaz,  the  illustrious  victim  of  his 
zeal'  for  the  real  interests  of  the  monarch  and 
the  oDuatry,  bad  acquired  a  celebrated  name, 
the  lualre  of  whieh  nothing  has  been  able  to 
utraish.  9aIgado,  Chumacero,  lUmos  del 
Man»no»  ifi  their  turn  bequeathed  all  the 
honours  of  inquisitorial  persecution,  to  Boda, 
Florida-BIanca,  to  a  crowd  of  courageous 
men,  who  combated  with  undiminished  ar- 
dour for  so  glorious  a  cause.  Count  d'Aian- 
da  whom  it  is  sufficient  to  name,  the  learned 
Campomanis,.  the  Count  ofOahMrras,  the 
immortal  Jovelianes,  the  Chevalier  dfVr- 
aoUoMccassi*elyattacl(edthecolessas.  They 
failed  in  the  contest,  it  i^  true:  but  the  ap- 
probation of  all  sensible  men  followed  them 
in  their  disgrace. ' 

Let  us  be  permitted  to  take  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  known  acU  of  this  lastninister :  it  will 
eoalle  our  nuden  to  judge  of  theloquiai- 
tioD  asit  is  nowt  .After-akHu  seiiesotreli- 
giQus  assassinations  wbkh  ngnaiiaed  the 
various  epochs  of  its  eaistence,  we  shall  i 
how  It  justified  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
»cPt  cenftir^the  eulogiums  ^f  jt»  unsfcrlfiil 
apolopsiBk  UMuWb,  ne' |iui)tt  uf  Coiliit'd'A- 
randa,  desired  faithMly  to  fclfow  the  system 
"f  l1  flt''Tr"'i°'li  TtMW  mmima  -nit  rhibwi 

S Ileal  views  were  e^tMite^hy  all  Eurupc 
t^baAv^w^  tiant^  en,  th!»  aiovmt^ 

!!??'.'¥'*?'*•  ^•?'  "'**»''  »»>«-|it(tosMtyo« 
w^i(mg;tfaeioquuttonof  AUcftnt,aad  ' 


of  Barcelona,  to  give  public  satisfaction  to 
the  Consols  of  Fraac*  and  Holland,  to  repur 
excesses  committed  eentrary  to  the  law  of 
nations. 

He  courageously  presented  to  Charles  IV. 
for  his  signature,  a  decree  for  the  total  sup- 
preasidn  of  tlus  IiiqwisitiitB,  and  by  which  its 
immense  property  was  a^ied  to  charitable 
and  us<rfid  establishments. 

He  freed  bn  country  fmm  an  aimual  con- 
Iribouaa  of  above  1»  millions  of  francs ;  for 
bulls  and  ecclesiastical  dispensations,  which 
the  court  of  Rome  coniinued  to  levy  upon 
Spain,  while  all  other  Catholic  countries  had 
obtained  the  modification  of  those  pious  tri- 
butes. 

He  was  the  first  who  conceived  in  Europe 
the  project  of  the  abolition  of  Christian 
slavery,  and  procured  Ait  principle  of  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  of  war,  to  b«  adopted 
in  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  King  of 
Spain  and  Morooco.  This  step  towards  the 
civilisation  of  Africa  was  applaoded  in  all  the 
foreign  Journab.  The  principal  articles  of 
this  memorable  treaty  appear  to  have  served 
as  the  basis  of  that  which  England  dictated 
to  the  Barbwry  States  after  the  brilliant  vic- 
tory gained  by  Lord  Exraouth.  la  1799  be 
opened  to  the  celebrated  Humboldt,  the  way 
to  Sfwnish  America,  who  on  pubU«hing  his 
last  work(Paris  1814)  has  so  nobly  diKbarged 
the  debt  of  gratitiide. 

He  thought  it  advisable  l»unila  the  faeul- 
tieh  of  surgery  aad  madinne,  to,  hasten  the 
progress  ot  the  art  of  bealii^,  by  assortatiiig 
with  cncb  two  sciences,  which  mutually  im- 
prove each  other;  he  erected  profisssorships 
of  chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy,  which 
were  wanting  in  Spain;  at  the  same  time  he 
favored  as  much  as  possible  the  eotablish- 
ment  of  telegraphs  till  then  unknown  in  the 
Peninwla. 

What  anil  then  the  conduct,  of  the  mott  mo- 
derate of  all  trUnMahf  Tliree  secret  actions, 
commenced  by  three  diflferent  tribunals  ol 
the  inqnisition,  were  proceeding  at  once 
against  the  Chevalier  d'Urqiiijo.  The  fjlltrw- 
ing  are  the  principal  charges  brought  agaihst 
him. 

"  He  bad  humiliated  the  holy  office  by 
obliging  it  to  repair  its  wroi^s  towards  fo- 
reign powers. 

"  He  had  proposed  the  suppression  of  the 
tribunal. 

"  He  had  made  a  friendly  compact  with  a 
mussulman,  and  Hivored  the  entrance  of  a 
heretic  into  the  Suaoish  colonies. 

"  The  profound  study  of  natural  philoso- 
pliy  might  endanger  the  purity  of  the  faith. 

"  The  invention  of  lefegraphs  was  adaa- 
geroiis  and  suspicious  novelty." 

The  imprudent  minister  was  soon  disgrac- 
ed. The  most  unwholesome  dungeon  in  the 
citadel  of  Pampehim,  wa»  aseteied  him  as 
the  reward  of  bis  services.  Me  remaifled 
theie  two  whale  yenre;  nitt)  when  he  left  it, 
it  was  oalv  to  gp  into  banishment  under  the 
most  rigid  turteiltance  (a  word  for  which  tbe 
EnglisntKngiwge  has  .h^pily  no  l^gal  sjno-, 
^nme)  to  expiate,  the  crime  of  having /elt  th& 
^ue  of  tbe  study  of  natural  philosophy,  of 
iMving  caused  the  rights  of  nations  to  be  rea- 
eieha«ing4i«tw«cd  itfosaibte  anduee- 
ul  to  nublith  mnre  (pMdjr. 


between  the  acn-ports  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
the  seat  of  government,  and  above  all  fbr 
the  unpardonable  sin  of  having  doubted  tbe 
necessity  of  uuuntainmg  the  tntanal  of  the 
inquisition. 

NotwithstandlQg  these  oontimial,  tbongh  ° 
more  or  less  ostensible  tSotti  of  tbe  hoir 
office,  the  spirit  and  light  of  the  age  were 
insensibly  ]»enetrating  into  Srain.  Charles 
III  has  protected  tbe  arts  and  Belles-Lettres; 
Charles  IV  his  son  did  not  check  the  rising 
efforts  of  a  wise  philosophy.  Spain  was 
visibly  eurirhing  itself  with  all  the  blessiijgs 
of  general  civilisation. 

The   inquisition,  indeed,  still  subsisted; 
but  terrified  hy  the  number,  the  courage  and 
ihe  quality  of  its  enemies,  it  bad  submitted  ' 
to  use  with  nuxlest  hypocrisy  the  obscure 
victories  which  i^  extorted  froiii  time  to  time  ° 
from  the  weakness  of  tbe  civil  power.    Om* 
centrated,  as  it  were,  within  itself,  hoping, 
sooner  or  later,  to  resume  its  true  attitude, 
since  it  preserved  tbe  use  of  its  accustomed 
arms,  it  had  deferred  its  vengeance  for  fear  ' 
of  hazarding  its  success.    It  sighed  in  secret, 
at  the  passive  part  to  which  it  seemed  to  be 
condemned ;  but  who  was  ever  deceived  by 
this  apparent  and  perfidious  calm? 

It  now  revives It  is  in  tbe  letter 

«f  M.  J.  A.LluTcnte,  that  our  readers  will  find, 
the  details  of  its  mysterious  judicial  proceed- 
ings; bow  the  boasted  favorofbeing  defend- 
ed by  a  counsel,  l)ecoraes  illusory  for  the 
accused  I  with  what  facility  informers  can 
borrow  the  name  of  religion  to  gratify  pri- 
vate passions !  lastly  bow  this  tribunal  of 
penitence  instimted  fur  the  consolatkin  of 
the  faithful  has  become  the  prlncii^il  instru- 
ment of  religious  intolerance. 

"  Tbe  Inquisition  publishes  eveiy  year. 
during  Lent,   that   people   are  bound   to 
declare  all  they  hear,  all  they  have  heard 
agiiinst  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  roa- 
irary  to  the  free  exercite  of  the  hot^,  qffke. 
Whoever  refuses  incurs  excommiuiicatiou. 
Confessors  are   forbidden    to  j{ive   sacrS'-' 
mental  absolution  to    tbe  penitent  before 
they   have   a»kcd  him  if   ne  knows  any 
thing  pn>per  to  be  denounced.    The  fear  of 
pternul  damnation  causes  the  most  sacred. 
lies  to  be  disregarded.    Mothers,  daughters, 
^iste^s,  wives,  na^  even  ........  (amantes) 

have  been  seen  at  tbe  feet  of  the  inqiiiiitors 
accusing  those  jvliom  they  held  the  most 
tiear." 

M,  Llorente  says  at  the  conclusion,  "  I. 
have  advanced  nothing  of  which  I  cannot 
warrant  the  exactness,  and  give  irrefragable, 
proofs***.  If  what  I  have  just  said  is  not. 
eufi^cient  to.  .undecme  every  body,  |  flatiar 
myself  th»t  the  veil  will  fell  when  I  sfaalL 
publish  my  ".Sntittil  HiUmp  of  iA««^an*> 
Ingmmtian,".  Tu^iMifyihe  fMiUiecniiaMtyi 
I  here  add  the  result  of  i*«  thirt  >s,t)wnwiK  - 
b«v  o€  the  victintt:  I  divide.  ilinn<imli  thme 
classes,  aqceidiitg  tetht'OaMnple  ef>  tlkfrik' 
quisitors." 

"  li'rom  IWl  to  1788.     „     • 

"  Burnt  alive 34,Sr>3 

."  Burnt  in  effigy .  -j   ,.47,690.  ■ 

•"  I(Kareei«ted|Can6nad>a4daJbn0et  --  •  '  •  •  • 
• .  en  striped  •i-t^k-ffpattyn  401 ,49*  - 


^'•-»**m0:':^t 


•uy*  - 


JOVAVAh  OF  THE  BCLLGS  LETHifB. 


Any  obsenraiMD  would  be  ttteless. 

We  add  the  foUowiog  Moteaoe  of  13ootc»- 
quMu. 

*'  If  any  one,  ia  futufc  ages,  dares  to  say 
that  the  iiation*  of  Europe  were  civilised,  the 
Infuititun  wUI  be  ({ueted  to  prove  that  they 
w«fe^  iu  a  ^leat  measure,  hariNUow;  and  the 
td*a  that  will  be  formed  of  it,  will  be  such, 
that  it  will  stignmtise  this  age,  and  excite 
hatted  .«f  the  nations  wlio^bwild  still  adopt 
this  odious  tribunal" 


JJTERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
,  INTELLIGENCE. 

.  Dx.  John  Clarke  of  Caaibridge  has  jiut  pab- 
lUhed  a^me  Vocal  Pieces  with  original  Poetry, 
written  expr«Hly  for  tlie  work,  by  Mra.  Joanna 
BitilKe,  Walter  Scolt,  Esq.  John  Stewart,  Era. 
WIBiam  Smyth,  Esq.  James  Hogg  Uie  Etrick 
Shepherd,  and  Lord  Byron. 

On  Suodsy  the  third  instant,  was  preacticd 
before  the  Lent  Mayor  and  AMermen,  at  the 
Charoh  af  St.  Maiy  Le  Bow,  Cheapiidf,  the 
ABDiTersaiy  aemonlor  tiie  Benefit  of  the  Na- 
tional Scboiita,  OB  the  plan  of  Dr.  BeU,  ac- 
cording to  die  Madras  system.  The  chorch 
was  orowded  oat  of  corioa^  to  hear  the  cele- 
brated Br.  Herbert  Marsh,  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
who  delivered  a  uwMt  excellrnt  and  animated 
diacoune  on  proverbs,  xi.  17 :  "  The  merciful 
laan  doeth  good  to  bis  own  M>id :"  fVom  which 
appropriate  paasage  die  learned  prelate  inferred 
•nd  proved,  that  in  the  diffusion  of  Cbrisliaa 
knowledge  upon  right  principles  among  the 
poor,  the  teaiporal  wi^Gu-e  of  a  state  is  best 
secured^  and  that  tiie  carofi»rt  of  the  sopetior 
elmises  M  promoted  by  the  cncoaraeeawnt  they 
give  to  charitable  establishments,  tte  el^cctof 
which  is  to  raise  a  geneiation  of  indastrieas, 
loyal,  and  serious  citisens.  In  the  cooclniion, 
tlia  Bishop  strongly  enforced  the  necessity 
•f  snpperting  those  sebools,  which  are  con- 
daotetf  strictly  en  the  principie  of  conforadty 
to  the  establtohsd  Charch ;  and  be  censored 
withpfadn  b«t  teaverate  AeOng,  the  danger 
and  hicoasisteaey  of  patrsolsiag  general  insti- 
tations  which  profess  to  impart  instmetioii, 
without  respecting  any  particular  religieos  sys- 
tem, the  natural  cfiect  of  whicli  must  be  that 
they,  who  are  se  educated,  will  comider  all 
churches  and  sects  with  equal  indifference. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  an  officer  of  the 
Urst-rate  talents,  who  served  in  the  East  many 
years,  is  employed  in  arranging  an  hnmense 
colleetion  of  materials  for  tte  military  history 
«f  that  itrteresting  country  during  tlie  late 
wart ;  particalarly  in  a  detailed  account  of  the 
brilliant  campaigns  of  the  late  Lord  Laki, 
which,  under  the  anspicioits  direction  of  die 
Marquess  WEtLBSLKV,  secured  the  stability  of 
^the  British  power  in  India,  and  rounded  our 
oriental  empire  in  sucli  a  manner  as  cannet  fail, 
with  proper  management,  to  enrich  the  parent 
slate,  and  to  extend  civilisation  over  an  im- 
neoM  region.  The  gentleman  emplaTed  in 
this  hapOitsut  mea«>tr  is  nncious  for  the  rai- 
aatast  hiftnutlou  iHustratlve  of  his  ob^mt ; 
wUdi  nm^  be  eeauanaieated  tbnmgh  the  me- 
di«B  af  this  jeamal,  or  tfaanaitted  to  ear  nob. 
Hshar.aatfl  the  regular  arospeelMi  shall  be 
iprinted. 

_  It  dves  as  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  tnuuU- 
tieo  ofVlrgU,  by  Mr.  lUng,  is  likely  to  make  its 
appeal ance  in  the  ensuing  season.  This  vcr- 
stea  Is  partly  •riguiat  and  partly  a  judlcions 
MMndation  cT  Ike  f«edkKti«M  of  Dryden  and 
nt^  Tkt  tint  of  these  great  pecti  has  too 
frsfnenUy  perverted  the  oricinal  raeaaiag  of 
Vitjgt  ia  MKh  a  maanqr  as  to  tadooa  Ihe  mpt- 


cioB  that  he  wrote  fiani  his  own  ■"■flgi^Mtwii 
and  on  the  spur  of  the  inomei)t,  withont  having 
any  regard  to  the  Latin  text :  while  the  latter, 
ia  his  excessive  care  to  preserve  harmony  of 
nnmbers  and  neatness  of  expression,  lias  so  run 
into  paraphrase  as  to  lose  sight  of  Virgil  altoge- 
ther, witiiont  snbstitiitinr  any  thing  really  va- 
Inahle  for  that  which  has  been  aeglerted.  Yet, 
in  many  instances,  it  wooM  be  impassihie  to 
improve  upon  Dr>'den,  or  ts  express  the  sense 
with  more  cfausical  correetaess  of  phrase  than 
Pitt.  We  are,  therelore,  of  opinion  that  a  con- 
junction of  the  two  vershtns  wtiere  they  excel, 
with  a  more  exact  translation  of  those  portionn 
in  which  they  have  failed,  miut  be  the  ver\- 
best  mode  that  could  be  adopted  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  Virgil  in  an  English  metrical  dress : 
and,  from  wbat  we  have  seen,  there  reems  to 
be  no  doubt,  that  the  edition  of  Mr.  Ring  will 
become  ttie  standard  version  in  oar  language: 
The  work  is  proceeding  by  suhsiiripHsa ;  and  it 
meets,  as  it  deserves,  with  libcial  cnceaasgo- 
ment.  We  hope  that  a  ceplons  eooamtary  will 
folhiw  the  version,  selected  from  the  infinite 
variety  of  critics  who  have  exerted  their  inge- 
nuity in  the  illnstratloa  of  the  Mantuan  poet. 

Several  heads  ofspean,  celts,  and  javelins, 
and  a  curious  horae-^oe,  were  discovered  on 
Monday  hut,  by  some  lalionren  in  a  field  conti- 
guous to  the  snnpojed  Soman  camp  between 
Fnlboome  and  Wilbraham,  tn  Cambridgeshire. 
The  whole  are  much  injured  by  time. 

Orders  have  gone  down  ts  Plymoath  for  the 
Resolate  boB-vessei  to  repair  to  Portunouth,  hi 
order  that  the  state  o<  the  Royal  George  way  be 
ascertained,  piepatatars  to  me  removal  of  her 
hall,  either  togsfher  or  fas  pieces.    Her  reeuiiM 
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arc  estimated  to  be  worth  56^0001  whUe  tlie 
expeace  of  raising  than  will  probably  be  not 
■ore  than  oae-fifth  part  of  the  rooacy. 

Saturday  Mr.  Moir  exhibited  a  model  of  a 
BMchine  before  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  for  impelling  a  vessel  agtunst  a 
stream,  withont  the  application  of  tails,  oart,  or 
steam. 

The  Paris  papers  annonnce  a  transbitien  of  a 
work  of  Lady  Morgan's,  under  the  title  of 
Frigmttu  ptMt^iqutt  tw  tlrtmnit. 

A  foreign  jofirnal  contains  the  following  res- 
pecting Biroo  Oeiambe  who  was  well  known  in 
London  in  1814,  where  he  was  hotly  pressed  by 
his  creditors :  "  Among  the  distingnished  per- 
sons whom  Divine  Providence  has  broiubt  to 
this  bouse,  (La  Trappe)  for  tlieir  cdificaiioii,  we 
have  to  notice  particularly  Baron  Geramb,  for- 
merly a  Oenenu  Oflicer  and  Chamberlain  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  On  (he  13lh  of  April  he 
made  his  solemn  vows  between  the  hands  of 
his  Abbe  after  a  noviciate  of  15  months.  This 
model  of  true  penitents  walks  in  tiie  steps  of 
Ars^n^  and  Brmanl,  with  a  fidelity  which  per- 
mits to  hope  that  he  will  shortly  reach  that  goal 
to  wliicb  those  illnslrious  solitaries  arrived, 
where  an  Immortal  crown  awaits  him." 

It  is  stated  in  a  German  Journal,  that  Baron 
Ompteda  has  published  at  Vienna  some  Stric- 
tures on  the  pamphlet  entitled  Jaurnat  ittm 
yotmgt»  AngUdt,  by  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

One  of  the  French  Journals  states,  that  in 
certain  select  eompaaica  a  potthmnaas  Tragedy 
of  Chenier's  called  TStsrins,  has  been  pfaiyed 
with  much  approbation ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  se- 
quel to  Gcnmmidu. 

Pvii,  Man,  9— The  inconveniences  attend- 
in;  Madame  Catalani's  prolonged  absence,  have 
determined  the  Authorities  to  revoke  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Italian  Open,  which  had  been 
granted  to  that  I^y.  It  is  thought  that  fat 
MiBseqaent.e  of  this  iWy  the  IlalnmQperawiO' 
diaceathaie  ftr  a  Hate  its  repwKUtatioaa  after 
thetatafJWyu 


PROCEEDINGS  OF 
SOCIETIES. 

VMivmsiTT  or  Pa«u.— TheLectaresof  the 
FaealU  it*  Ltttm  have  already  commenced  } 
they  are,  bi  general,  very  numrronsly  attended, 
not  only  hy  tlie  students  of  the  acadttmiea,  hot 
by  a  cvrtafai  class  of  Hterary  eharaeters,  who  are 
safficienliy  weU  inforaMd  ta  knaiw  that  they 
stand  in  need  of  instraclhaa,  aad  that  auH  it 
never  too  old  to  knn. 

A  coasiduable  aumber  of  feretgairs  •*• 
likewise  among  t^  audience,  who  take  aotts  of 
the  lectures,  to  which  they  listea  with  exem- 
pUry  attention. 

Messrs.  Viaanm»,  De  tjKrttaU,  Lemart, 
De  Oiplact,  and  Raml-RoekeHi,  are  the  fint 
who  have  resumed  iheh-  fnnctums. 

Jf.  yuiemibi  has  ahvady  deUvered  two  lee- 
tatta  an  the  maaaer  of  writing  history.  8a 
CBMTcd  into  a  Urtf  axaorinaiiaM  of  Voliaiie's 
Cfcavir*  Xil.  aad  is  at  piaaaat  diaeaaring  the 
nMritsofthcJ«ec/(dfX.««&jr/F.  Thefrecaad 
exaberaat  ehiqaence  of  the  •peako',  who  al* 
ways  seems  to  be  convening  with  his  audienca ; 
the  justice  of  his  criticism;  the  perfect  correct* 
nexs  of  his  definitiom ;  the  entrrtaiuing  nature 
of  his  diarenions,  which  frequently  appear  acci- 
dental, but  are  always  appropriate ;  fiitally,  bis 
scmpolons  impartiality,  and  whet  may  be  term- 
ed bis  literary  conscientionsness,  have  gained 
the  aflfeetion  and  confidence  of  all  his  pupils. 

Af.  J>«  ImnltUe,  who  is  at  preMat  lectaijaf 
on  the  Raauw  hiatoiy,  and  who  likewise  apeak* 
with  sarpriaiag  focility,  decs  ao»posiia>.  Uka 
X.  VilUmmn,  that  hMSMMMtiUe  variety  of  loaa^ 
that  elegant  &miUanty,  and  easy  fiow«fia»> 
gnage,  whi<-h  seems  to  banish  all  ideaofpic- 
poration.  His  delivery  b  more  grave,  his  style 
more  vigoroiu  and  more  oraloiioil ;  bnt  the  re- 
gntarity  of  bis  metliod  doe«  not  prevent  Us  elo- 
quence fWmi  being  equally  anlnttted,  when  the 
nature  of  the  subject  remirn  it  necessary.  He 
particnhirty  excels  in  translating  and  reciting 
the  speeches  of  the  great  persoaages  of  history. 
The  lalgect  of  his  bst  lecture  wv  the  ettabliab. 
meat  and  dcsiruction  of  the  Decemvinte.  He 
painted  with  tbe  colouring  of  ZJey  the  tymtmy 
ai  Apfiiu  Claudiiu,  and  tlie  tragical  end  of  Fir^ 
giiua,  and  made  a  deep  and  lively  imprcssioB 
npon  his  anditoni. 

St.  Kaoit{-i2«M«f(econtinnes  his  considerations 
on  the  History  of  the  Cnisades.  This  young 
pruftssor  seems  to  adhere  closely  to  some  of 
the  paradoxical  observations  vrtiicn  he  had  sum- 
marily advanced  m  bis  introdnctoty  discourse. 
He  s^s  to  develope,  niider  the  moetlavorabto 
point  of  view,  the  policy  of  the  anverelgns  of 
Europe,  who  carried  tire  and  sweni  to  Ada,  in 
tbc  name  ef  a  God  of  peace  and  charinr.  Nat* 
withstanding  this  complaisance  in  31.  fimuf- 
RockttU  for  opinions  which  a  certain  class  ef 
men  endeavour  to  dififnie,  in  oppositiou  to  die 
spirit  of  the  age,  he  speaks  with  moderation, 
and  even  with  esteem,  of  the  wrilera  who  have 
contributed  to  enlighten  mankind.  His  man- 
ner cannot  give  offence  to  any  one,  ind  he  pos- 
setees  snffident  spirit  and  pradenee  to  steer 
witboat  danger  between  tiro  rocks.  He,  ia  a 
great  measure,  foUowu  AT.  Ukkmt,  the  autkar 
of  the  Hlatery  of  the  Cruaadcs,  whose  opinion*  ' 
he  analyse*,  «efrects,  aad  modiic*,  with  pa> 
markabie  talent. 

EbHATA  IB  «MIS  L*t^^^^^^ 

an  opposition  of  rotor  bordtrtd  by  a 

Moodless  face,''  read,  "  aa  opporitiou  of  colar 


For," 
moodless  i«w,    ■«■«!,     «H  < 
fniaeei  by  a  biCodlest  face.' 

Ai  tMheeanal  of  J.  N.'W.  Tani^e  pietsre, 
for,  -tmttm ornatMe,"  raad, "  ^tifkt  it 

C3^^ 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


•omcDAAHAS,— By  Maria  £dgcworth,l3mo. 

Miss  Eclgeworth  and  Lady  Morgan  are  the 
two  British  female  writers  whose  superiority 
above  the  rest,  the  public  appear  willing  to 
admit,  but  about  wnose  comparative  merits 
they  are  still  divided.  For  our  own  parts, 
since  the  publication  of  O'Ooonell,  we  have 
never  felt  a  doubt  on  the  subject.  The 
interest  of  that  tale,  the  accurate  delinea- 
tion of  high  life,  the  strength  of  its  elevated 
characters,  and  the  humour  of  its  humble, 
place  it,  we  think,  above  any  which  Miss 
£dgeworth  has  hitherto  produced.  At  the 
same  time  we  freely  confess,  that  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  works  are  far  superior  to  the  other 
works  of  Lady  Morgan. 

Miss  Edgeworth  entered  into  the  career  of 
authorship  with  a  taste  perfectly  matured, 
and  sedulously  cultivated.  Duly  Morgan  on 
the  contrary,  plunged  her  pen  in  ink,  rashly, 
prematurely,  and  enthusiastically.  The 
former  appeared  to  pique  herself  upon  ele- 
^nce,  refinement,  classicality,  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  depicting  manners  as  they  are.  The 
latter,  too  volatile  to  be  judicious,  t«o  senti- 
mental Co  be  rational,  and  too  brilliant  to<^ 
discreet,  poured  turth  inflated  rhapsodic  in 
incorrect  and  redundant  phraseology,  and 
poiictrayed  being'.i,  such  as  were  never  seen 
bet&re,  yet  interesting  even  amidst  all  their 
follies.  Miss  Edgeworth's  amiable  characters, 
if  found  in  real  lite,  would  have  been  thought 
cold  pedants;  Lad^  Morgan's  would  have 
been  considered  delightful  oddities.  "The  one, 
we  might  have  admired,  but  could  not  love; 
the  other,  we  might  have  loved,  but  could 
scarcely  admire.  In  Miss  Edgeworth,  we 
are  stnick  with  the  light  wit  and  humour, 
aijd  the  safe,  though  not  profound  or  original 
maxims,  which  are  scattered  through  her 
pages.  Fn  Lady  Morgan,  we  meet  a  less  re- 
fined, but  much  more  forcible  vein  of  mirth, 
and  if  not  so  many  dictatorial  apothegms, 
much  more  feeling,  much  more  philosophy, 
and  much  more  native  sentiment.  We  al- 
ways suspect  Miss  Edgeworth  of  having 
hoarded  up  sententious  sayings  in  her  com- 
mon-place book,  gleaned  from  scarce  books, 
or  from  casual  conversation;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect,  that 
Lady  Morgan  is  rather  too  anxious  to  pro- 
duce an  original,  than  a  just  observation. 
On  the  whole,  the  former  lady  writes  evi- 
dently more  from  her  head  than  from  her 
heart,  and  the  latter  more  from  her  heart 
than  from  her  head.  We  are  clearly  of  opi- 
nion too,  that  Lady  Morgan  has  been  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  a  tar  greater  portion 
of  genius  than  Miss  Edgeworth,  but  that 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  derived  from  a  syste- 
matic education,  more  taste  and  propriety, 
both  in  the  mode  of  modelling  her  works 
and  in  the  subsequent  execution  of  their  mi- 
nute parts.  Yet  we  cannot  conclude  without 
observing,  that  in  the  latter  works  of  both 
tlieMr  authorj.  Miss  Edgeworth  has  become 


rather  too  cold,  chastened,  and  precise— 
that  is,  she  has  carried  her  peculiar  excel- 
lences to  a  fiiulty  excess;  whereas,  Lady 
Morgan  has  evidently  softened  down  the 
vivid  luxuriance  of  her  genius,  and  thus  has 
in  a  great  degiee,  divested  her  compositions 
of  their  early  defects.  It  is  chiefly  for  this 
reason,  and  in  consequence  of  her  Lady- 
ship's having  latterly  adopted  the  better 
system  of  drawing  from  the  life,  that  we 
think  her  last  work  excels  all  her  former 
ones,  and  all  Miss  Edgeworth's  too.  Miss 
Edgeworth  was  the  founder  of  the  school, 
but  the  scholar  has  at  length  surpassed  the 
mistress. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  more  strik 
ing  points  of  distinction  between  the  cha- 
racteristics of  these  celebrated  writers,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  our  immediate  object 
— the  Comic  Dramas  of  Miss  Edgeworth. 

It  would  appear,  by  Mr.  Edgeworth's  pre- 


face, that  these  dramas  are  not  intended  for  the  M'Brides  and  Rooneys,  both  in  the  farm 

'*-      -         "^   -  '      --  '--  '''^'' — class.  The  principal  circumstance  seems 

'owed  from  one  of  the  most  common  in 


,■5; 


present  work  be  considered  prdWrising,  Miss 
Edgeworth  will  iiereafter  try  a  bolder  flight, 
and  produce  a  comedy  for  repre^ntation. 

Now  we  do  really  conceive,  that  to  write 
three  dramas  just  by  way  of  trial,  was  a  la- 
bour which  Miss  Edgeworth  might  well  have 
spared ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  appears 
to  us,  that  her  volume  has  not  exhibited  any 
dramatic  talent;  and  in  the  next,  because 
even  if  it  had,  still,  as  it  is  only  intended  for 
perusal,  the  tales,in  ttie  form  which  they  have 
assumed,  have  all  the  disadvantages  of  the 
drama,  without  any  of  the  advantages  of  the 
novel.  Both  the  plot  and  the  characters  of  an 
acting  comedy,  must,  of  necessity,  be  forced 
upon  us  abruptly,  and  without  that  gradual 
developement,  which,  in  a  story  to  be  perus- 
ed only  in  the  closet,  is  quite  indispensable. 
This  disadvantage,  however,  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed, as  the  time  of  performance  is  hmited; 
and  besides,  it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  remedi- 
ed by  our  actually  seeing  and  hearing  the 
characters  themselves,  which  brings  us 
sooner  acquainted  with  them,  than  if  we 
had  only  read  them ;  just  as  in  ordinary 
life,  an  hour  spent  in  the  company  of  a 
stranger,  familiarizes  us  with  him  far  more 
than  a  whole  day  occupied  in  listening  to 
an  account  of  his  manners,  his  character, 
and  his  person.  We  regret  sincerely,  there- 
fore, that  Miss  Edgeworth  has  adopted  for 
the  closet,  a  mode  of  recital  which  is  fit  only 
for  the  stage. 

In  truth,  there  seems  to  be  some  peculiar 
quality  of  wit,  necessary  to  success,  in  dra- 
matic writings,  which  numberless  authors, 
who  excel  transcendcntly  iu  all  other  species 
of  humourous  composition,  cannot  attain ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  those  who  can  write 
for  the  eye,  are  often  unable  to  write  for 
the  car.  Pope,  Addison,  Arbuthnot,  Field- 
ing and  Smoltet^  all  of  whom  were  admira- 
ble masters  ofnartaUve  wit,  failed  in  their 


efforts  at  dramatic  humour.  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  therefore,  need  not  feel  ashamed  to 
have  failed  in  such  good  company.  The 
fact  is,  she,  (as  well  as  they,)  by  some  fata- 
lity, loses  almost  all  her  poignancy,  the  mo-- 
ment  she  undertakes  a  species  of  writing, 
which  requires  ten  times  more  poignancy 
than  any  other.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance too,  that  several  authors,  who  are  far 
inferior  to  any  of  the  above  in  works  of  wit, 
which  are  only  to  be  read,  become  greatly 
superior  in  works  of  wit,  wiiich  are  only  to 
be  represented.  The  causes  of  this  apparent 
anomaly,  we  might  perhaps  account  for; 
but  want  of  room  obliees  us  to  eonfine  our 
remarks  to  a  short  sketch  of  the  ihiee 
Dramas  which  compose  the  volume  under 
our  present  inspection. 

The  first,  and  by  many  degrees,  the  best, 
represents  the  progress  and  termination  oTan 
hereditary  feud  Mtween  two  Irish  families. 


the  stage,  but  merely,   as  he  expresses  it^ 
"  to  feel  her  way  in  her  new  career."    Froija 

which  declaration  wc  infer,  that  should  the'lflinance,  namely,  a  passiim  subsisting  be- 
■'  '  »— >  •-  »-•  tween.the'apn  and  daughter  of  the  two 
hostile'  families.  Mr.  Gerald  CBlaney,  a 
half-ruined  distiller,  but  who,  were  the  story 
in  the  hands  of  a  high-flighted  Novelist, 
would  have  been  metamorphosed  into  a 
Baron  mysteriously  criminal,  wishing  te 
marry  the  daughter,  in  order  to  retrieve  his 
fortunes,  contrives  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween both  families,  and  to  produce,  (in- 
stead of  a  battle  of  Shrewsbury,)  a  fight  at  a 
fair.  Here,  by  the  generous  conduct  of  the 
hostile  sons  towards  each  other,  aided  by 
the  defection  of  the  distiller's  agent  in  the 
intrieue,the  several  slanders  and  backbitings 
are  discovered,  the  abuses  are  reconciled, 
the  lovers  are  married,  and  the  airtain 
drops. 

We  shall  make  one  extract  from  this 
Drama,  descriptive  of  the  feudal  feelings 
and  high  spirit  of  Mrs.  Catty  Rooney.  Our 
heroic  writers  have  often  depicted  those 
feelings  and  that  spirit  before ;  but  we  be- 
lieve they  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  done 
into  vulgarity,  by  Miss  Edgeworth. 

Catty.  No  fear,  I'll  not  f^ye  np  at  law,  or 
any  way,  to  a  M'Bride,  while  I've  a  drop  of 
blood  in  my  vrins — and  its  good  Hiick  Irish 
blood  nins  in  these  veins. 

Pat.  No  doubt.  Ma'am— from  the  kings  of 
Ireland, as  all  the  world  knows,  Mrs.  Rooney. 

Catty.  And  the  M'Brides  have  no  blood 
at-all-at-all. 

Pat.  Not  a  drop.  Ma'am— so  they  can't  stand 
before  you. 

Catty.  They  ought  not,  any  way  I— What  are 
they?  Cromwellians  attest. — Mac  Brides!— 
lUack» — Scotch  ! — not  Irish  native — at-all-at-all. 
People  of  yesterday,  granen  and  vaahromi — 
(miuhrooms) — which  tlio'  they've  made  the 
money,  can't  buy  the  blood. — My  anshcstors 
sat  on  a  throne,  when  the  M'Brides  had  only 
their  lnnker$  '  to  sit  npon ;  and  if  I  walk,  now 
when  they  ride,  they  ran't  look  down  npon 
t]keu(<iei». 


Their  MiUurn,  i.  e. 
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me— for  every  body  knows  who  I  «m— and  what 

?J.  To  b«  MB!,  M»*«m,  tkey  4e— the 
whole  country  tt«k«  of  nothing  rUe  but  the 
ahame  when  yon'd  be  walking  and  they  riding. 

C«Uy.  Thea  eoa|d  the  counshillor  lend  me 
the  boric  f 

Ptt.  With  all  the  pleasore  in  life,  Ma'am, 
only  every  hone  he  has  in  the  world  is  ont 
o*  messages,  and  drawing  tnrf,  aud  one  thing  or 
another  to  dav— and  He  is  very  sorry,  Ma'am. 

Catly.  So  am  I  tten— I'm  iialncky  the  d«r— 
Bnt  1  won't  be  saying  so,  for  fear  of  spread!  ag 

iB  lock  an  my  faction. Pmy  now  what 

kind  of  a  fair  is  it?  WonM  there  be  aay  good 
iignt  of  a  (ii^t,  Ur.  Pat  Coxe  ? 

The  Hicwtd  Drama  is  altogether  unin- 
teresting. It  is  entitled.  The  Two  Guar- 
dians, and  merely  consiste  of  a  struggle  be- 
tween a  well-piincipled  and  a  bad-pnncipled 
guardian  to  ontain  t)ie  gtiitlance  of  an  in- 
experiencfid  young  man  of  fortune.  There 
is  a  sentimental  black,  who  says  motso,  and 
»  young  lady  of  fashion,  who  washes  off  her 
ipiige  by  way  of  appearing  to  turn  pale  when 
her  lover  falls  from  his  horse;  there  is  also 
an  attempt  at  Kpresentine  fashionable  man- 
ners and  fellies,  in  which  Miss  Edgeworth  u 
always  sure  to  fail.  It  woiild  appear  to  us, 
as  if  she  had  never  spent  a  single  day  in  an 
Relish  house  of  the  smallost  pretension  to 
high  life. 

Tlie  thi»d  Drama  carries  m  back  again  to 
Ireland,  and,  of  course,  the  author  is  again 
at  home.  The  plot  ef  this  piece  is  mtfacr 
sUlv,  and  the  Irish  humour,  contrary  to  Miss 
Edgeworth's  usual  custom,  is  vulgar  without 
wit,  and  overdrawn  without  being  character- 
istic. Indeed,  we  fear,  that  she  has  almost 
cipended  her  Irish  htiroour.  It  has  became 
even  more  monotono»is  than  Lord  Byron's 
eternal  misanthropist.  Of  this,  too,  we  are 
quite  certain,  that  in  all  her  other  works,  as 
well  as  in  her  <present,  she  has  made  her 
Irish  characters  too  Irish— that  is,  she  has 
so  obscured  and  provincialized  their  language 
with  cant,  idiom  and  mispronunciation,  that 
ia  the  course  of  some  years,  they  will  have 
ceased  to  possess  any  prototypes  in  Ireland 
at  all;  and  we . doubt  whether  they  are  net 
even  at  present  unintelligible,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  m^ority  of  Irish  readers.  On 
the  whole,  we  thmk  that  this  is  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  worst  work ;  and  we  are  sorry  that 
her  long  protracted  silence  has  not  produced 
something  better.  We  rather  imagine,  that 
her  pen  is  like  a  stumbling  hoise — it  goes 
safest  when  it  travels  fastest. 

Ah  Ai;tjieiitic  Narkative  of  the  Loss  of 
the  Ahebicar  Bbig  Couuebce,  wrteked  «h 
the  Weftem  Coast  o/Afiiea,  in  tkt  month  ^ 
Aufutt,  1815 ;  B*A  an  Account  «/"  th*  Suf- 
feringt  of  her  titrviving  Officer!  and  Crem,  who 
tetre  evtlnved  by  the  waiidering  Arabs  on  thr 
Great  African  Desert,  or  Zahahrah,  Ifc.  By 
Jaubs  Rilet,  late  Master  atid  Supercargo 
4to.  Ncvr  York,  1816. 

The  publication  of  4is  iaterestiog  worii 
not  having  yet  taken  place  is  England, 
we  extract  the  following  account  from 
a  Qnarterly  Journal. 

Mr.  lUley  was  appointed  master  and  su- 
percargo of  the  brie  Commerce,  of  Uaitfotc^   „ „ 

and  aukd  from  we  auMik  of  Coaneotiwit  little  distance,  intent  On  plunder. 


River  on  the  6th  May,  1815,  on  a  vovage  to 
New  Orleans.  The  vessel  was  nearly  new, 
well  fitted,  about  220  tons'  burden,  and  be- 
longed to  Messrs.  Riley  and  Brown,  Josiah 
Savage  and  Co.  and  Luther  Savage  of  that 
city.  Her  crew  consisted  of  George  Wil- 
liams, chief  mate,  Aaron  R.  Savage,  second 
mate,  William  Porter,  John  Hogan,  James 
Barrett,  Archibald  Robbins,  Thomas  Burns, 
and  James  Clark,  seamen,  Horace  Savage, 
cabin-bey,  and  Richard  Deslile,  (a  black 
roan)  cook.  Having  taken  on  board  a  cargo 
of  lobaeco  and  flour,  they  sailed  from  New 
Orleans  on  tlie  Mth  June,  arrived  at  Gibral- 
tar on  the  0th  August,  aiod  after  taking  in 
soaae  brandies  and  wines,  about  two  thou- 
sand hard  dollars,  and  an  old  man  named 
Antonio  Michel,  a  native  of  New  Orleans, 
they  proceeded  on  the  33d  for  the  Cape  de 
Veidulands;  passed  Cajie  Spartel  on  the 
UA — and,  on  the  S8th,  after  much  thick 
weather,  found,  by  observation,  tliat  they 
won  in  lat.  87°  30';  that  the  current  had  set 
them  180  miles,  and  that  they  had  passed 
the  Canaries  without  seeing  them.  The  dark 
and  foggy  weather  increased,  the  sea  ran 
high,  night  come  on,  and  they  suddenly 
found  themselves  among  breakers,  ftom 
whkh  they  in  vain  endeavoured  to  extricate 
themselves,  and  the  ship  struck  with  such 
viutence  '<  as  to  start  every  roan  from  the 
deck."  She  soon  Ulged ;  but  they  succeeded 
in  getting  out  uf  her  hM  five  or  six  harreb 
•f  water  and  as  many  uf  wine,  three  bar- 
rels of  bread,  aad  three  or  four  of  salted 
■rovisions.  All  tbeir  clothing,  chests,  tninks, 
«c.  wore  got  up,  and  the  books,  charts,  and 
sea  iastmmeats  stowed  in  them,  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  paove  uscfiil  to  then  in  tu^ 
tura. 

Having  now  got  a  glimpse  of  the  land  at 
BO  great  distance,  Riley  and  Porter  ventured 
into  the  small  boat,  to  take  a  rope  on  shore ; 
they  were  presently  svramped,  and  covered 
with  the  billows,  which,  says  the  author, 
"  following  each  other  in  qiuck  succession, 
scarcely  gave  us  time  to  catch  a  breath,  be- 
fore we  were  again  literally  swallowed  by 
them,  till  at  length  we  were  thrown,  toge- 
ther widi  our  boat,  upon  a  sandy  beach. 
They  fastened  the  rope  to  pieces  of  wood 
which  had  floated  from  the  wreck,  and 
which  they  drove  into  the  sand.  By  means 
of  this  rope  part  of  the  crew  got  on  shore 
with  the  long  boat  and  the  provisions  and 
water;  but  the  boat  vras  stove  against  the 
beach  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  crew  were 
landed  one  by  one  with  the  assistance  of  the 
hawser,  but  not  without  imminent  peril  of 
their  lives. 

Their  first  care  was  to  secure  their  provi- 
sions and  water,  "  knowing  it  was  a  barren 
and  thirsty  land ;"  and  with  this  view  they 
formed  a  tent  at  fifty  yards  from  the  water's 
odge,  by  means  of  their  oars  and  two  steer- 
ing-sails. Tiieir  next  abject  was  to  repair 
the  Imts,  in  the  hope  that,  when  the  wea- 
ther moderated,  they  might  put  to  sea,  and 
by  the  help  of  the  compass,  find  some 
friendly  vessel,  or  some  European  settlement 
down  the  coast,  or  reach  the  Cape  de  Verd 
islands.  But  while  thus  employed,  some- 
thing like  a  human  being  was  observed  at  a 


approached  him  with  signs  of  peace  and 
fnendship,  but  thost  ))e  received  in  i^turn 
were  repulsive — boweveo  a»  )ia  «ppaared  to 
be  unarmed,  Riley  says  he  continued  to.  ap- 
proach him.  The  description  of  this  being 
IS  so  picturesque,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  it  in  the  author'a  word*. 

"  I&  appeared  to  be  ahaut  fire  feet  ae>cn 
inches  high,  and  of  a  complexion  between  that 
of  an  American  Indian  and  a  negro.  He  had . 
about  him,  to  cover  hii  nakedness,  a  piece  of 
coarse  woollen  clotb  that  reached  from  below  - 
bis  breast  nearly  to  his  knees ;  his  hair  was  k>ug^ 
and  bnsliy,  resembling  apUeh  mop,  sticking  out 
every  way  six  or  eight  inches  from  his  head ; 
his  face  resembled  tliat  of  an  oorang-ontang 
more  than  a  hnman  being ;  his  eyes  were  red 
and  fiery ;  his  month,  which  stretched  nearly 
from  ear  to  ear,  was  well  lined  with  sonnd  te^tfa ; 
and  a  long  carliog  beard,  which  depended  from 
bis  opper  lip  aad  chin  down  apoa  his  breast, 
gave  him  alu^etber  a  most  horrid  appearance, 
and  I  could  not  bnt  imagiae  that  those  wel|.set 
teeth  were  sharpened  for  the  parpotc  of  de- 
vouring human  flesh ;  particalarly  aa  I  conceived 
I  had  before  seen,  in  different  parts  of  Ibe  world, 
the  human  face  and  form  in  its  most  hideoas 
and  terrific  shape.  He  appeared  to  be  very 
•M,  yet  fierce  and  vigorous ;  he  was  soon 
joined  by  two  old  women  of  similar  appearance, 
whom  I  took  to  be  his  wives.  These  looked  a 
little  less  frightfnl,  though  their  two  eye  teetli 
stock  ont  like  hog's  tasks;  aud  their  tanned 
skins  hung  in  loose  phiits  on  their  fkces  and 
breasts ;  bat  their  hair  was  long  and  braided. 
A  gift  from  eighteea  to  twenty,  who  was  not 
agly,  aad  five  ar  six  children  of  di&rent  ages 
and  sexei>,  from  six  to  sixteen  years,  were  abo 
in  company — these  were  entirely  naked."— p« 
to. 

This  grotesque  group  were  armed  with  an 
English  hammer,  an  axe,  and  loiu;  knives 
suspended  from  their  necks ;  and  they  com- 
menced an  indiscriminate  plunder;  tuvke 
open  trunks,  chests,  and  boxes;  aud  car- 
ried off  all  their  clothing  and  bedding  with- 
out any  molesiatioi),  as  it  was  deemed  pru- 
dent to  forbear  hostilities  with  these  wretches, 
weak  as  they  were,  since  all  escape  either  by 
sea  or  land  was  utterly  impossible;  their 
provisions,  however,  they  were  determined 
to  defend  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  robbers  retired  towards  the  evenings 
but  not  before  they  had  contrived  to  steal 
one  of  the  sails  of  the  tent;  on  departing 
they  made  signs  that  tliey  would  sc«  them 
again  in  the  morning. 

At  daylight  the  old  Arab,  according  to 
promise,  made  bis  appearance  with  his  two 
wives,  and  two  young  men;  he  brandished 
a  spear  as  if  to  hurl  it  at  the  party,  motioned 
them  to  the  wreck,  and  pointed  to  a  drove 
uf  camels  that  were  descending  the  heights; 
towards  which  the  women  ran  off,  at  the 
same  time  **  whooping  and  yellin"  horribly, 
throwing  up  sand  in  the  air,  and  beckoning 
to  those  wlio  had  charge  of  the  camels  to  - 
approach."  The  crew,  alarmed,  made  for 
the  boat,  and  Riley  defended  himself  against 
the  old  hmlb's  spear,  with  a  spar  of  wood ; 
the  bqat,  however,  immediately  filled  and 
was  bilged;  the  camels  approached  fast; 
the  long-boat  was  launched  into  the  water, 
and  in  her  the  whole  crew  got  safe  to  the 
wreck.  The  camels  were  ianme^iately 
loaded  with  the  provisions  and  the  teat, 
afiei  which  the  old  villain  stove  in  tba^ea^S 
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of  the  water  casks,  and  casks  of  wine,  em{>- 
tying  their  contents  on  the  beach ;  he  then 
collected  all  the  trunks,  chests,  instruments, 
books  and  charts,  and  set  fire  to  them  in  one 
pile.  No  alternative  was  now  left,  but  to  try 
the  sea  in  their  leaky  boat ;  they  attempted 
to  shove  off;  but  a  surf  struck  the  boat,  and 
"  nearly  fillinjr  her  with  water,  drifted  her 
again  alongside  the  wreck." 

The  Araos  now  appeared  to  pity  their  de- 
plorable situation,  and  made  signs  of  peace 
and  friendship,  inviting  Riley,  whom  they 
knew  to  be  the  Captain,  to  return  to  the 
shore.  At  length  Riley  went  on  shore ;  the 
tvumen  and  children  approached,  seemed 
very  friendly,  laced  their  fingers  within  his, 
and  made  use  of  all  the  means  that  occurred 
to  them  likely  to  inspire  confidence.  In- 
stantly however  he  found  himself  seized  by 
two  younw  men, '  who  grasped  his  arms  like 
lions,'  and  the  women  and  children  '  pre- 
sented their  daggers,  knives  and  spears  to 
his  head  and  breast.'  Their  faces  assumed 
the  most  horrid  and  malignant  expression : 
'  they  gnashed  their  teeth  at  him,  and  struck 
(tieir  daggers  within  an  inch  of  everv  part  of 
his  beadand  body.  The  old  man  laid  hold 
of  his  hair,  and,  seizing  a  scimetar,  held  it  to 
his  throat,  giving  him  to  understand  there 
was  money  on  ^ard,  and  that  it  must  be 
instantly  brought  on  shore. 

He  hailed  the  men  and  told  them  what 
the  savages  required ;  accordingly  a  bucket 
was  sent  on  shore  with  about  one  thousand 
dollars.  The  old  man  instantly  laid  hold  of 
it,  and  forcing  Riley  to  accompany  him,  they 
all  went  behmd  the  sand  hills  to  divide  the 
spoil.  In  this  situation  Riley  felt  himself 
uneasy,  and  in  order  to  regain  the  beach,  he 
made  signs  that  there  was  stilt  more  money 
remaining  in  the  ship:  this  hint  succeeded; 
and,  in  the  idea  of  getting  it,  they  allowed 
him  again  to  hail  his  people,  when,  instead 
of  money,  he  desired  them  to  send  the  old 
man  Antonio  Michel  on  shore,  as  the  only 
possible  means  left  for  him  to  effect  hi&uwn 
escape.  The  Arabs,  finding  on  Iris  reaching 
the  shore,  that  he  had  brought  no  money 
with  him,  struck  him  with  their  fists,  pricked 
him  with  their  sharp  knives,  and  stripped  him 
of  all  his  clothes :  and  at  this  moment,  while 
they  were  busy  with  this  poor  old  man,  Riley 
seized  the  opportunity  ot  springing  from  his 
keepers,  ana  plunged  into  the  sea,  he  reached 
the  lee  of  the  wreck  in  safety;  but  the  re- 
morseless brutes  wreaked  their  vengeance  on 
Tieor  Antonio,  by  pluneing  a  spear  into  his 
body  which  laid  him  lifeless  at  their  feet. 

The  wreck  was  by  this  time  going  rapidly 
to  pieces ;  the  long-boat  writhed  like  an  old 
basket;  they  had  neither  provisions  nor 
water ;  neither  oars  nor  a  rudder  to  the  boat; 
neither  compass  nor  quadrant  to  direct  her 
course:  one  of  the  seamen.  Porter,  stole  on 
shore  by  the  hawser,  and  brought  on  board 
the  two  oars,  with  a  small  bae  of  money 
which  they  had  buried  on  their  first  landing, 
confainiog  about  four  hundred  dollars;  they 
kiso  contrived  to  get  together  a  few  pieces  of 
4alt  pork,  a  live  pig  weighing  about  twenty 
pounds,  about  four  pounds  of  figs  that  had 
been  soaking  in  the  salt  water  since  the  time 
they  were  wrecked,  a  spar  fi»r  the  boat's 
toast,  a  jib  and  m  muo  «wL 


Every  thing  being  ready,  and  every  man 
having  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  better 
to  be  swallowed  up  all  together,  than  mas- 
sacred one  by  one  by  the  ferocious  savages, 
they  prepared  for  lannching  the  boat  through 
the  breakers,  trembling  with  dreadful  appre- 
hensions, and  each  imagining  that  the  mo- 
ment of  passing  the  vessel's  stern  was  to  be 
the  last  of  his  nfe. 

'  I  then  said,  "  Letns  pnll  ofT  our  hats,  n^ 
shipmates,  and  coinpaniooi  in  distress."  This 
was  done  in  an  instant ;  when  lifting  my  eyes 
and  my  iodI  towards  Heaven,  I  exclaimed, 
"  Great  Creatarand  Preserver  of  the  Uoiverte, 
who  now  lecstonr  distresses;  we  ptay  thee  to 
•pare  onr  lives,  and  permit  as  to  pass  through 
Ibis  overwhelming  tarf  to  the  open  sea ;  but  if 
we  are  doomed  to  perish.  Thy  will  be  done .' 
We  commit  our  soals  to  the  mercy  of  thee  oar 
God  who  gave  them  :  and  Ob!'Univenal  Father, 
protect  and  preserve  onr  widowsand  children." 

*  Tlie  wind,  as  if  by  divine  command,  at  ibli 
very  moment  ceased  to  blow.  We  hauled  the 
boat  out ;  the  dreadfni  surges  that  were  nearly 
bursting  upon  us,  suddenly  subsided,  making  a 
path  for  onr  boat  about  twenty  yards  wide, 
throanh  which  we  rqwed  her  out  as  saoothly  a» 
if  shebad  been  oo  a  river  in  a  calm,  whilst  on 
each  side  of  ui,  and  not  more  ilian  ten  yardsdis- 
taDt,the  SBi'f  continued  to  break  twenty  feet  high 
and  with  unabated  fury.  We  had  to  row  nearly 
a  mile  in  this  manner :  all  were  fnlly  conv,inced 
we  were  saved  by  the  immediate  interpoUtion 
of  Divine  Providence  in  tliis  particular  instance, 
and  all  joined  in  retamiug  thanks  to  the  Su- 
preme Being  for  this  mercy.' — p.  41. 

Mr.  Riley,  in  his  '  notice  to  the  reader,' 
says,  he  was  advised  by  a  friend  to  suppress 
this  fact,  lest  those  who  are  not  disposed  to 
believe  in  the  particular  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence  should  make  use  of  it  as 
an  argument  a<;aiMSt  the  correctness  of  the 
other  parts  of  his  narrative. 

In  this  miserable  boat,  the  eleven  unfor- 
tunate  beings  resolved  to  stand  dut  into  th« 
wide  ocean,  their  spirits  were  a  little  revivea 
by  putting  the  boat  aba«it,  and  standiiyg  in 
agwn  towards  the  land  which  they  disco- 
vered on  the  sixth  day.  On  apprsachiae  a 
sinall  spot  that  bore  the  appearance  of  a 
sandy  beach,  they  made  for  it,  '  and  were 
carried  on  the  top  of  n  tremendms  wave,  so 
as  to  he  high  ana  dry.'  Their  bo«t  wm  now 
completely  stove ;  their  provisions  aU  con- 
sumed ;  their  limbs  were  bemimbed  and 
quite  stiff  for  want  of  exercise;  their  flesh 
was  wasted  for  want  of  sustenance ;  and 
their  tongues  were  bo  stiff  in  their  parched 
mouths,  tliai  it  was  vrith  great  difficulty  they 
could  speak  to  each  other. 

The  place  where  they  now  were,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  was  Cape  Barims,  not 
far  from  Cape  B|anco,  and  that  near  which 
their  ship  had  been  wrecked.  Cape  Bojador, 
some  distance  to  the  northward.  Proceed- 
ing easterly,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  every 
now  and  'then  they  bad  to  clamber  over 
ledges  of  rock  jotting  into  the  sea,  or  bnge 
fragments  that  had  neen  undermined  and 
tumbled  down ;  their  shoes  were  nearly  worn 
out ;  their  feet  lacerated  and  bleeding ;  their 
bodies  heated,  nearly  to  denceation,  by  the. 
scorching  rays  Of  the  sun ;  they  were  with- 
out water,  without  provisions,  and  ahnost 
withiiut  a  breath  of  ail*. 
They  advanced  but  four  miles  dudng  the 


whole  day,  without  any  prospect  of  being 
able  to  ascend  the  cliffs,  and  halted  at  apiece 
of  sand  fsivourable  for  sleeping  upon. 

On  awaking,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th 
September,  Riley,  after  a  long  search,  disco- 
vered a  path  which  brought  him  to  the 
summit;  but  his  surprize  and  disappoint- 
ment may  be  better  imagined  than  expressed 
when  a  wide  expanse  of'  uniform  barrenness 
opened  full  before  hira,  extending  in  every 
direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ;  he 
sickened  at  the  sight, — his  spirits  fainted 
within  him,  he  fell  senseless  to  the  earth, 
and  for  some  time  knew  not  where  be  was: 
'  despair,  (he  says)  now  seized  on  me,  and  t 
resolved  to  cast  myself  into  the  sea  as  soon 
as  I  could  reach  it,  and  put  an  end  to  my  life 
and  miseries  together.'  At  this  moment  the 
reflexion  that  so  many  fellow  creatures  look- 
ed up  to  him  for  an  example  of  fortitude  and 
resignation,  and  the  recollection  of  his  wife 
and  children  bursting  upon  his  mind,  roused 
him  to  fresh  exertions;  he  walked  down  to 
the  sea-shore,  and  having  bathed  himself 
for  half  an  hour,  felt  much  refreshed,  and  re- 
joined his  pariy.  With  heavy  heatts  and 
totterhig  limbs  they  left  the  beach,  but  when 
they  bad  actually  surveyed  the  dry  and  dreary 
waste,  stretching  out  to  an  immeasurable 
extent  before  their  eyes,  the  greater  part  lay 
down  with  a  determination  to  die  on  the 
spot;  but  by  the  assistance  and  persuasions 
of  Hogan,  Williams  and  Savage,  they  were 
induced  to  proceed  along  the  edge  of  the 
cliffs. 

On  the  approach  of  evening  the  last  ray 
of  hope  benn  to  fade  away,  and  the  gloom 
of  despair  iiad  taken  possession  of  every 
heart,  when  Clark  called  out,  a  light !— "  tt 
was  the  light  of  a  fire."  This  at  once  re- 
vived their  spirits  and  diffused  new  lift 
into  all  the  crew. 

After  an  anxious  and  sleepless  night,  they 
all  went  forward  towards  the  place  where  the 
light  had  been  seen,  and  soon  discovered  a 
large  drove  of  camels,  and  a  company  of 
Arabs  busied  in  watering  them  ;  one  man 
and  two  women  ran  towards  them ;  the  ship- 
wrecked mariners  bowed  themselves  to  the 
f  round  with  every  mark  of  submission,  and 
y  signs  implored  their  compassion;  but  the 
fcllow,  being  armed  with  a  naked  scimitar, 
made  as  if  ne  would  cut  them  down,  and, 
assisted  by  the  women,  began  to  strip  off 
their  clothing.  Other  Arabs  bpeedily  came 
up,  yeHing  and  throwing  sand  in  the  airj 
and  the  wnole  party  was  presently  stripped 
naked  to  the  skin. 

The  Arabs  themselves  had  as  little  to  eat 
as  their  prisoners ;  they  consisted  of  about 
one  hundred  persons,  men,  women,  and 
children ;  and  their  camels,  large  and  small, 
from  four  to  five  hundred.  They  now  sepa- 
rated into  two  parties;  Mr.  Williams,  Rob- 
bins,  Porter,  Hogan,  Barrett  and  Burns, 
mounted  on  the  bare  backs  of  the  camels, 
behind  the  hump,  goingoff  with  one  party 
towards  the  Desert ;  lUley,  Mr.  Savage, 
Clark,  Horace,  and  Dick  the  black  cook 
remaining  with  the  other.  The  skins  being 
filled  with  nauseous  water,  and  the  bas- 
kets tied  on,  in  which  the  women  and  chil- 
dren wen  placed^  tkte  kilter  party  abo  be- 
gan *•  .MMnt  the  sand  hills  up  the  gully. 
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but  the  prisoners  were  obliged  to  drive  the 
.camels  oo  foot,  naked  as  they  were,  in  a 
scorching  sun,  sinking  to  the  knee  at  every 
Step,  or  the  sharp  craggy  rocks  cutting  their 
naked  feet;  and  if  they  attempted  to  stop, 
tbev  were  forced  on  by  the  application  of  a 
sliclc  to  their  sore  backs  by  their  unfeeling 
<]rivers,  who  only  laughed  at  their  misery 
and  amused  themselves  by  whipping  them 
forward. 

"  Tliis  was  the  first  line  I  had  attempted  to 
walk  barefoot  since  I  was  a  schoolboy ;  we 
were  obliged  to  keep  ap  with  the  canirU,  nui- 
ning  over  the  stones,  which  were  nearly  as 
sharp  as  gun-flints,  and  cutting  oiir  feet  tii  the 
bone  at  every  step.  It  was  here  that  my  forti- 
tude and  philosophy  failed  to  snpport  me  ;  I 
carsed  my  rate  alond,  and  wished  I  had  mslied 
into  the  sea  before  I  gave  myself  np  to  these 
merciless  beings  in  human  forms — it  was  now 
too  Ute.  I  wonld  have  pot  an  immediate  end 
to  my  existence,  bat  had  neither  knife  nor  any 
other  weapon  with  which  to  perform  the  deed. 
I  searched  for  a  stone,  intending,  if  I  could  find 
•  l30se  one  sufficiently  large,  to  knock  out  my 
own  brains  with  it ;  but  searched  in  vain.  Hiis 
paroxyrm  passed  off  in  a  minute  or  two,  when 
reason  returned,  and  I  recollected  that  my  life 
itas  in  the  band  of  the  Power  that  gave  it,  and 
<  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  would  do 
riglit.""    p.  74. 

From  this  time,  Riley  observes,  in  all  bis 
future  trials  and  sufferings,  h«  never  once 
murmured,  but  determined  to  keep  op  his 
s)iirits,  and,  by  precept  and  practice,  endea- 
Toured  to  persuade  his  unhappy  comrades  to 
do  the  same.  About  midnisnt  they  baited 
in  a  small  dcU  or  valley  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  below  the  suruce  of  the  Desert, 
after  travelling,  as  he  thinks,  about  forty 
miles.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  they  got 
about  a  pint  of  pure  camel's  milk  each, 
which,  he  says,  "  wanned  our  stomachs, 
quenched  our  thirst  in  some  measure,  and 
allayed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  cravings  of 
hunger."  The  wind  was  chilling  coM  ;  they 
]ay  on  sharp  stones,  perfectly  naked,  their 
bodies  blistered  and  mangled;  the  stones 
pfercinv  their  naked  flesh  to  the  ribs — these 
distressing  sufferings,  added  ,to  their  sad 
desponding  reflexions  that  would  obtrude 
themselves,  rendered  the  nightlong  and  dis- 
mal, and  none  of  them  closed  tbeir  eyes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  lltb,  apintofmilk 
was  divided  among  four,  being  jnst  enough 
to  wet  their  mouths.  They  soon  came  to 
another  small  valley,  where  tents  were  pitch- 
ed, and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  people 
of  all  ages  and  both  seies  assembled.  Here 
it  appeared  they  were  to  be  separated,  Clark 
being  given  to  one  party,  Horace  to  another, 
andlliley,  with  the  Cook,  remaining  wfth 
their  first  roaster. 

On  the  »Olh  they  made  a  turn  towards  the 
K.  W,  or  sea  shore,  and  when  they  halted, 
two  strangers  came  up,  each  having  a  double 
barrelled  gun;  one  of  the  wonjen  told  Riley 
it  was  Sidi  Hamet  and  his  brother,  from  the 
Sultan's  dominions,  who  bad  come  with 
blankets  and  blue  cloth  to  sell. 

Sidi  Hionet  was  an  Arab  trader,  in  whom 
avarice  had  not  altogether  stibdued  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity.  After  questioning  Riley 
very  closely  as  to  his  hopes  of  redemption  at 
Suara  or  Mogidore,  and  what  money  he 
,  wouV'  riiswe  nis  receiving  on  being  canied 


thither — aAer  much  hesitation  and  a  great 
deal  of  bargaining,  he  at  length  concluded  a 
purchase  oihim  from  the  old  Arab,  who  had 
claimed  him  as  his  slave;  and  after  many 
entreaties  and  assurances  of  a  good  round 
sum  of  money,  he  was  also  induced  tu  pur- 
chase Horace,  Clark,  and  Savage,  but  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  Hogan.  Sidi  Hamet 
now  caused  an  old  meagre  camel  to  be  killed, 
which  he  had  purcha^  for  a  blanket.  A 
vein  in  his  neck  was  first  opened  close  to  bis 
breast ;  the  blood  was  received  into  a  kettle, 
placed  over  the  fire  and  boiled,  stirring  it  ail 
the  time,  till  it  became  thick  and  of  the  con- 
sistence of  bullock's  liver — "  our  appetites,'' 
says  Riley,  "  were  voracious,  and  we  soon 
filled  oiu-  stomachs  with  this,  to  us  delicious 
food." 

Riley  was  now  furnished  with  a  check 
shirt,  which  Sidi  told  him  he  had  stolen  for 
him;  Clark  had  met  with  a  piece  of  an  old 
sail  that  partly  covered  him;  Burns  bad  pro- 
cured an  old  jacket,  and  Horace  and  Mr. 
Savage  had  obtained  goat  skins.  The  dis- 
tance travelled  on  the  37th  could  not  be  less, 
Riley  says,  than  63  miles — yet,  for  eighteen 
days  the  camels  bad  not  tasted  a  drop  of 
water. 

On  the  morning  of  the  90tb,  they  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  direction. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1st  October,  they 
met  with  a  drove  of  camels,  which  had  been 
watering  to  the  northward;  by  these  people 
they  were  conducted  to  a  shallow  valley, 
where  about  fifty  tents  were  pitched ;  here 
the  ground  was  in  many  places  covered  with 
short  moss,  and  here  and  there  a  few  small 
shnibs.  The  next  day  the  whole  party  moved 
to  the  northward. 

On  the  night  of  the  5tb  they  thought  they 
heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  which,  the  next 
day,  was  confirmed  by  Sidi  Hamet. 

On  the  11th  after  travelling  nearly  seventy 
miles,  ibey  reached  a  cluster  of  bushes  which 
they  had  seen  from  a  great  distance  looking 
like  an  island  in  the  midst  of  a  lake ;  here 
they  found  some  brackish  water.  On  reach- 
ing  the  height  they  perceived  the  sea  at  a 
distance  on  their  left,  the  sight  of  which  re- 
vived tbeir  drooping  spirits.  They  descended 
the  heights,  and  now  travelled  along  the  sea- 
shore. 

On  the  17tb,  still  travelling  along  the  sea- 
shore, on  the  sloping  bank  which  ruse  from 
the  sandy  beach,  they  observed  the  black 
tops  of  high  mountains  in  the  distant  horizon 
towards  the  east.  On  this  day  they  met 
with  the  first  signs  «f  cultivation,  and  at 
night  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  sleeping  on  a 
heap  of  straw. 

On  the  19th  they  passed  a  few  rough  stone 
huts,  and  a  stream  of  clear  water  '  purling 
over  a  pebbly  bottom ;'  its  banks  were  cover- 
ed with  green  bushes  and  shrubs  in  full 
blossom :  oeyond  this  were  cows,  asses,  and 
sheep  feeding,  and  date  trees  adorning  and 
shading  the  margin  of  the  rivulet — so  sudden 
and  unexpected  a  change  threw  them  into 
ra|>turcs. 

Here  Sidi  Hamet  told  them  he  should  de- 
part for  Mogadore,  leaving  them  in  the 
custody  of  ^d  and  another  Arab  of  the 
name  ^f  Bo-Mohammed — and  that  Riley 
must  write  a  letter  to  bis  friend  at  Suara, 


deaiiing  him  to  pay  the  money  ba  the.  i 
som  of  himself  and  people,  when  they  should 
be  free ;  '  if  nut,'  said  be,  '  you  must  die  for 
having  deceived  me,  and  your  men  shall  be 
sold  for  what  they  will  bring:'  he  added, 
'  I  have  fought  for  you,  have  suffered  hun- 
ger, thirst,  and  fatigue,  for  I  believe  that 
God  is  with  you — I  have  paid  away  all  my 
money  on  your  word  alone.'  A  scrap  of 
paper,  a  reed,  and  some  black  liquor  was 
then  brought  to  Riley,  who  wrote  briefly  th^ 
circumstances  of  the  loss  of  the  ship,  his 
captivity,  &c.,  adding,  '  worn  down  to  the 
bone  by  the  most  dreadfiil  of  all  sufiierings — 
naked,  and  a  slave— I  implore  your  pity, 
and  trust  that  such  distress  will  not  be  suf- 
fered to  plead  in  vain.'  The  letter  was  ad- 
dressed ■  to  the  English,  French,  Spanish, 
or  American  Consuls,  or  any  Christian  Mer- 
chants in  Mogadore.'  The  anxiety  of  the 
captives  may  well  be  imagined.  For  seven 
days  after  Sidi  Hamet's  departure,  they  were 
shut  up  in  a  yard  during  the  day,  where 
cows,  sheep,  and  asses  rested;  and  locked 
up  at  night  in  a  dreary  cellar. 

On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  day,  a  Moor 
came  into  the  inclosure,  and  brought  them  a 
letter.  <  I  felt,'  says  Riley,  <  as  it  my  heart 
was  forcing  its  way  up  into  my  throat,  and 
it  entirely  obstructed  my  breath — I  broke  it 
open ;  but  my  emotions  were  such,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  read  its  contents, 
and  I  banded  it  to  Mr.  Savage;  for  my 
frame  trembled  to  such  a  degree,  that  I 
could  not  stand,  and  I  sunk  to  the  earth.' 
The  letter  was  from  "  William  Willshire, 
the  English  Consul ;"  it  told  them  that  be 
had  agreed  to  the  demands  of  Sidi  Hamet,' 
whom  he  kept  as  an  hostage  for  their  safe 
appearance:  that  the  bearer,  Rais  Bel- 
Cossim,  would  conduct  them  to  Mogadore. 
This  Bel-Cossim  was  the  very  man  who  pur- 
chased Adams  at  Wed-noon.  He  also  sent 
them  various  kinds  of  provisions,  cloaks 
and  shoes.  Thus  accoutred  and  fartified» 
they  set  out  under  their  new  conductor. 

On  the  30ih  October  they  crossed  the 
Wod-Sehlem,  or  river  Sehlem,  and  the  town 
Sehlemah.  On  their  arrival  at  a  walled  city 
called  Stuka,  whirh  might  contain  about 
five  thousand  souls,  Scheik  Ali  procured 
from  the  chief,  Mulev  Ibrahim,  an  order  for 
their  detention,  under  pretence  that  they 
were  the  slaves  of  Sidt  Hamet,  his  son-in- 
law,  who  was  indebted  to  him  in  a  large 
sum  of  money ;  and  it  was  not  before  the 
'iih  November  that  they  were  able  to  procure 
their  release.  After  a  fatiguing  and  perilous 
journey  they  came  in  sight  of  Mogadore, 
where  English  colours  were  floating  in  the 
harbour,  and  the  American  flag  in  the  city.— 
"  At  this  blessed  and  transporting  siflht,'^ 
exclaims  Riley,  "  the  little  blood  remaining 
in  my  veins,  gushed  through  my  glowing 
heart  with  wild  impetuosity,  and  seemed  to 
pour  a  flood  of  new  life  through  every  part 
of  my  exhausted  frame."  They  were  pre^ 
sently  met  by  Mr.  Willshire,  whose  kind 
reception  and  commiseration  for  their  tuf- 
ferings  does  honour  to  human  nature.  He 
took  each  man  by  the  hand,  welcomed  them 
to  life  and  liberty,  "  while  tears  trickled 
down  his  manly  clicks,  and  the  sudden 
rush  of  aU  the  generous  and  sympathetic 
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feelings  of  his  heart  nearly  choked  his  ut- 
terance." Mr.  Riley  describes  the  meeting 
as  so  affecting,  that  Rais  Bet-Cossim  wept 
and  hid  himself  behind  a  wall,  that  none 
might  witness  so  degrading  and  womanish 
a  weakness  in  a  Moor. 

Mr.  AVillshire  condutted  them  to  his 
house,  had  them  all  cleansed,  clothed,  and 
fled,  and  spared  no  pains  nor  expense  in  pro- 
curing every  comfort,  and  in  administering 
with  liis  own  hands,  night  and  day,  such 
refreshment  as  their  late  severe  suiierings 
and  debility  required.  A  fact  is  mentioned 
which  describes  better  than  a  whole  volume 
could  do  the  miserable  condition  to  which 
these  unfortunate  men  were  reduced.  "  At 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Willshire,"  Riley  says, 
"  I  was  weighed,  and  fell  short  of  ninety 
]}ounds,  (hough  my  usual  weight,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  had  been  over  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds :  the  weight  of  my  companions 
Was  less  than  I  dare  to  mention,  for  I  ap- 
prehend It  would  not  be  believed,  that  the 
Dodies  of  men,  retaining  the  vital  spark, 
tAoti/ij  not  Tcd^h  forty  poundt ."' 

The  reflections  to  which  the  horrors  of  his 
late  sufferings  and  slavery  and  his  providen- 
tial escape  from  them  gave  rise,  kept  him 
almost  constantly  bathed  in  tears,  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  month.  We  roust  con- 
clude with  one  more  extract : 

"  Wlieo  I  had  retired  to  rest  and  sleep  bad 
dosed  my  eye«,  my  mind,  (till  retaining  ihe 
strong  imprewion  oi  my  p8«t  suffering,  made 
tliem  the  subjects  of  my  dreams,  I  used  to 
rise  in  my  sleep,  and  think  I  was  driviogcameU 
VP  and  down  the  sand  biUii  near  the  Desert,  or 
along  the  ciag«y  steeps  of  Morocco  ;  obeying 
niy  master's  orders  io  patting  on  the  fetters,  or 
beckets,  on  the  legs  and  knees  of  bis  camels, 
and  in  the  midstof  my  agoniiing  toils  and  heart- 
sickening  anxieties,  while  groping  about  my 
room,  I  would  bit  ray  head  against  something, 
which  woald  startle  and  awaken  mo  :  then  I 
woold  throw  ravaclf  on  my  bed  again  to  sleep, 
and  dream  and  act  over  similar  sceucs."  (p. 
310.) 

Jo(;b>al  ofatt  Ekgi.isii  TRAVEi:i.iR,/rom 
1814  to  1816;  or  Memoirt  and  Anecdotes  of' 
Her  Royal  Uighneuthe  1'bincess  o/"Wales, 
milk  Letters,  ifc. 

This  curious  production,  which  is  written 
by  ooe  in  the  suite  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
is  evidently  intended  to  create  a  preposses- 
sion in  favour  of  her  lloyal  Highness,  and 
^  as  a  defence  against  the  vague  reports  which 
have  been  lately  circulated. 

As  it  is  must  probably  already  in  the  hands 
of  many  of  our  readers,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  chiefly  lo  an  extract  from  the 
Introduction,  and  leave  the  reader  to  draw 
from  it  what  conclusion  he  pleases. 

"  The  name  of  Caroline  of  Brunswick  holds 
too  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  history  of  the 
present  times,  not  to  excite  the  roost  lively 
roteresi  in  persons  of  every  rank.  The  ex- 
traordinary vicissitudes  experienced  by  this 
celebrated  woman,  and  which  even  at  (his 
moment  occupy  the  attention  of  all  Europe, 
constitute  an  historical  subject  of  the  first 
importance. 

When  astonishing  events  occur  to  greai 
personages,  they  usually  form  epochs  in  the 
annals  of  history.  Such  is  the  situation  of  the 
Priocesa,  who  by  the  ciicumi>uuice«  of  ber 


public  and  private  life  must  be  rendered  an 
onject  of  general  curiosity,  both  to  her  con- 
teniporariesand  posterity.  The  various  pas- 
sages of  her  life  are  all  of  conseguence;  for 
it  often  happens,  that  events  ot  little  mo- 
meBt  to  themselves  become  important  from 
the  eminence  of  those  personages  to  whom 
they  relate. 

The  records  of  all  times  abound  with  me- 
moirs and  anecdotes  of  Princesses  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  particular 
merits,  but  I  believe  no  one  ever  deserved  a 
more  honourable  place  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory than  the  Princess  of  Wales,  whether  we 
regard  her  elevated  rank  or  the  memorable 
facts  she  has  witnessed. 

After  the  well  known  reverses  which 
bivught  her  character  in  question,  her 
Royal  Highness  resolved  to  quit  England 
and  return  to  Brunswick.  While  there,  she 
conceived  the  project  of  an  extended  tour; 
and  it  happened  that  a  short  time  after  the 
travelling  mania  seized  me  also,  being  at 
that  time  an  epidemic  among  my  cotmti^- 
roen.  I  freely  confess,  that  I  was  chiefly 
induced  to  this  resolution  by  an  irresistible 
desire  to  follow  the  footsteps,  and  observe 
the  conduct,  of  tlie  Princess  of  Wales.  I 
took  so  much  interest  in  this  employment, 
that  I  constituted  myself  a  most  strict  and 
at(entive  observer  of  all  her  proceedings : 
nothing  escaping  me  that  could  interest 
either  the  public  or  myself.  Moreover,  set- 
ting my  characterist(c  curiosity  aside— a 
woman  called  to  the  throne  of  England,  and 
celebrated  equally  for  her  misfortunes  and 
elevation  of  soul,  a  woman  who  knows  how 
to  excel  in  every  thing,  and  who  travels  in 
foreign  countries,  forsaking  the  luxuries  of  a 
Court,  necessarily  forms  a  great  and  interest- 
ing subject  for  the  historian. 

1  knew  her  Royal  Highness  and  her 
Court  at  London,  being  ignorant  of  nothing 
that  was  either  said  or  thought  there.  Divers 
groundless  opinions  have  been  formed  of  ber 
concluct,  which  have  vanished  in  succession, 
leaving  nothing  constant  but  the  attachment 
of  the  people  oT  England  to  her  person,  and 
her  own  firmness  and  imperturbility  in  the 
delicate  and  perilous  situation  into  which 
she  was  precipitated  by  a  powerful  cabal. 

What  I  propose  to  communicate  cannot, 
I  think,  he  unwelcome  to  the  public — that 
is  to  say,  the  substance  of  the  notes  wiiicb  I 
have  taJccn  with  so  much  care,  and  the  re- 
sult of  my  obsei  vations  on.the  motives  which 
determined  her  Royal  Highness  (o  quit  the 
Court — on  her  travels,  and  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  her  suite, -on  ner 
domestic  system,  on  the  persons  by  whom 
she  is  surrounded,  and  whom  it  has  pleased 
her  to  disUuguish  in  Italy,  and  finally,  on 
various  anecdotes  during  her  travels  and  her 
abode  in  the  country  last  mentioned. 

Attached  neither  to  person  nor  to  party, 
I  am  the  friend  of  truth,  and  at  once  a  cen- 
sor and  apologist,  without  projects  and  with- 
out passion.  I  am  an  Englishman ;  and 
afler  that,  who  will  suspect  me  of  adulation  ? 
I  propose  to  myself,  by  well  attested  facts, 
to  establish  a  inst  opinion  of  her  Royal  Higln 
ness  in  regara  to  the  various  accidents  which 
have  befallen  her,  and  to  ground  it  faithfully 
00  truth  and  circumstances. 


On  the  9th  August,  1814,  the  Princess  em- 
barked at  the  seaport  of  Worthing,  in  an 
English  frigate,  called  the  Jason,  to  return  by 
way  ofHamburghitoBnmswick.  Lady  Char- 
lotte Lindsey^,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes, 
were  her  Maids  of  Honour.  Mr.  St.  Leger 
was  her  Chamberlain ;  and  she  had  also  for 
Chamberlains,  Mr.  William  Cell  and  Mr. 
Craven ;  her  Equerry  was  Captain  Hess;  her' 
Physician,  Dr.  Holland ;  Mr.  Sicard,  a  Ger- 
man, was  her  Major-domo;  Mr.  Jerooiraus, 
a  German,  her  Messenger;  Philip  Cravel,  a 
German,  her  page;  his  wife  an  Englisb-wo-  ^ 
man,  was  a  domestic ;  and  there  were  two 
Chambermaids,  also  Germans.  There  was 
no  English  man-servant,  except  a  young 
postilion,  called  Charles  Uartop,  who  at 
Naples  was  made  her  coachman.  The  fore- 
going individuals  composed  tlie  suite  of  the 
Princess  when  she  quittfid  England.  Mr. 
St.  Leger,  being  prevented  by  family  affairs, 
and  an  ill  state  of  health,  from  journeying 
further,  only  accompanied  her  Royal  High- 
ness to  Brunswick.  Ladjr  Chariotte  Lindsey 
repaired  to  the  Spa,  either  to  juin  her ' 
sister.  Lady  Glenbervie,  or  on  account  of  her 
health.  She  rejoined  the  Princess  at  Naples 
who  after  four  months'  aliode  in  that  town, 
quitted  it,  on  account  of  the  expence  and  the 
approachmg  political  changes,  and  repaired, 
towards  the  end  of  March,  to  Genoa.  Lady 
Elisabeth  Forbes,  desiring  to  see  her  sister  ia 
Enghtnd,  returned  (her*  and  left  Lady  Char- 
lotte Dndsey  with  the  Princess.  Mr.  Cra- 
ven was  obliged  to  return  to  Germany  on 
family  affairs,  and  in  order  to  meet  his  mo- 
ther, the  Margravine  of  Anspach.  Mr.  Wil-  • 
liam  Gell,  being  attacked  by  the  gout,  could- 
not  remain  wiUi  the  Piincess  any  longer ; 
and  asked  for  a  few  months'  leave  of  absence. 
Captain  Hess  was  obliged  lo  join  his  regi- 
ment, in  consequence  of  war  being  resumed. 
The  Princess  finding  lierself  withuutau  Eng- 
lish Cbamberlaio,  wrote  to  Mr.  St.  Leger  to 
join  her  at  Genoa,  with  bis  family ;  at  the 
same  time  offering  the  post  of  Maid  of  Ho- 
nour to  his  daughter.  Her  Royal  Highness 
dispatched  many  letters  to  press  this  arrange- 
ment, but  be  declined,  alleging  his  ill  health 
as  the  reason.  The  Princess  then  offered  a 
place  to  Sir  Humphry  and  Lady  Davy,  who 
were  at  Naples;  but  they  also  refused,  plead- 
ing the  difierent  purpose  of  their  travelling. 
From  the  same  motives  of  health,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Rose,  the  brother  of  tlio  English  Mi- 
nister at  Berlin,  refust*!  to  join  her  Royal 
Highness.  Mr.  Davenport  also  refused, 
saying,  that  he  must  return  to  Enjglaod.  In 
the  same  way,  Mr.  Ilartop,  cousin  to  Mr. 
Brougham,  set  out  fur  England,  to  see  his 
family.  At  Naples  Her  Royal  Highness  was 
obliRcd  to  part  with  Dr.  Holland;  with  Mr. 
North,  brother  of  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsey ; 
with  Mrs.  Falconet,  the  wife  of  her  banker, 
who  wished  to  visit  her  children  in  Switzer- 
land. Mr.  North  and  Lady  Charlotte  Lind- 
sey left  the  Princess  at  Leghuru,  to  return 
to  their  parents  in  England.  At  Geriu:i, 
the  Prinreas  found  Lady  Glenbervie,  her 
former  Lady  of  Huoour,  with  her  Lurd,  who 
remained  with  the  Priucess  seven  otikshr 
The  Princess  sent  for  Capuiii  Uauiwiu  iroin 
England,  to  be  lierjirivatc  Secretary,  who 
joined  her  at  Geuwa,  <ku<l  sttil  iumu  a  yart 
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of  b«r  eai»)>lislMMCot.  The  Ciorinda  frigate 
brought  Ludy  Cb»rlotte  Campbell  aiid  fa- 
mily, consistiiig  ot  six  young  ladies,  to  Ge- 
noa* from  Nire.  The  Princess  engaged  a 
lodging  for  them  and  their  Governess,  at  her 
own  expense,  while  Lady  Charlotte  remained 
with  her  at  her  palace." 


Dt  rBBCciTioir,  oo  Euile  ConRfOE:  par 
M.  Birel,  Juge-de-Paix  i  la  Rorkeile. 
From  a  French  Paper. 
Poor  Rousseau  has  always  had  very  for- 
midable adversaries;    and  it  may  even   be 
said  that  he  is  indebted  to  them  for  all  his 
glory.    By  attacking  him  on  his  own  ground 
and  with  bis  own   weapons,  namely,   the 
nmrmth,  eloquence,  and  constant  perfection 
of  his  style,  they  have  defeated  him,  but 
they  have  likewise  given  him  publicity.  Had 
it  not  been  for  thetn,  who  would  have  read, 
or  who  would  still  read  Rousseau's  works? 
Such  writers  are  to  blame  for  all  the  cele- 1 
Lrity  they  have    conferred  on    him.    Un-| 
fortunate    during    bis    liff-time, — "  II    ne 
lui   manquait  plus  pour    dernierc   misire," 
except  to    be  cited   after   his    death,    be- 
fore la  Rochelle,  Tribunal  of  Peace,  where 
M.  Biret  holds  with  a  free  and  firm  hand 
the  scales  of  justice  and  the  sceptre  of  lite- 
rature.   1'hanks  to  him,  the  sanctuary  of 
Therm$  has    Hkewise  become  the  temple  of 
Taste. 

M.  Biret  informs  us  that  he  has  already 
published  a  vast  number  of  celebrated  works: 
lie  dues  not  however  meution  their  titles. 

Having  made  useless  inquiries  in  Paris, 
vrehave  jiist  written  to  la  Rochelle  in  order  to 
procure  them.  The  departments  should  not 
De  permitted  thus  exclusively  to  appropriate 
writings,  which  cnnstitute  the  delight  of  the 
capital,  and  the  glory  of  their  author. 

His  glory  cannot  certainly  lie  increased 
after  having  realized  his  plan  of  correcting 
the  Biiiile.  M.  Birel,  in  the  book  before  us, 
poioti  out  the  dreadful  consequences  of  neg- 
lected education.  "  My  plan,  he  says,  will 
be  general.  I  neither  intend  it  for  a  parti- 
cular class  or  a  particular  country.  I  en- 
deavour to  render  it  suitable  to  men  of  all 
ranks  and  all  nations,  aho  posieu  the  meant 
of  enjoyirig  a  liberal  education."  This  is 
the  aim  of^all  great  writers.  They  cannot 
confine  themselves  within  the  limits  of  time 
or  place,  they  write  for  the  universe  and  for 
posterity. 

Chance  having  ordained  that  the  works  of 
Rousseau  should  be  circulated  through  the 
whole  world,  it  is  necessary  that  ihc  remedy 
should  be  as  uuiversal  as  the  evil,  the  exteitt 
of  which  must  be  manifest  to  every  one. 
Rous.seau  has  partizans  am'fU^  the  Wecha- 
bites  on  the  bsnks  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  ad- 
mirers among  the  warriors  of  Nepaul :  there 
is  nut  a  moment  to  be  lost,  t'ortimately 
every  port  is  open;  and  M.  Biret's  antidote 
may  be  conveyed  to  every  spot  where  the 
poison  circulaics.  The  worthy  merchants 
of  la  Rochelle,  whose  disinterestedness  is  dis- 
played in  all  enterprizes  by  which  any  thing 
niay  be  gained,  will  load  their  vessels  with 
copies  ol  tti«  Emiie  Corrigi,  and  M.  Biret 
1mm  managed  matters  so  well,  that  it  is  more 
probable  tnere  wHI  be  a  want  of  readers  for 
Mb  work*,  than  of  bis  works  for  readers. 


Having  defeated  Rousseau,  M.  Biret  will 
not  stop  there.  Voltaire,  it  is  said,  will 
supply  him  with  a  new  triumph.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  so  successful  a  league  has  been 
formed  against  this  philosophical  Poet,  that 
four  complete  editions  of  nis  works  have 
lately  been  carried  off  by  subscription.  M. 
Biret  is,  however,  preparing  for  him  a  more 
dreadful  blow.  By  equalling  him  in  epopee, 
by  surpassine  him  in  tragedy  and  romance, 
in  history  and  fugitive  poetry,  M.  Biret  trusts 
he  shall  render  him  effectually  disgusting : 
though  this  cannot  justly  be  termed  rash- 
ness, yet  it  will  place  tlie  public  in  a  crtiel 
state  of  embarrassment,  for  one  cannot  ad- 
mire all,  nor  possess  all,  and  who  will  dare  to 
choose  between  M.  Biret  and  Voluire? 


POLITE  LITERATURE. 


ScHICCf   THE  OBLEBRATBD   tMPROVISATORE. 

{See  our  gtk  and  10th  Not.) 
Signer  Tommaso  Sgricci  lately  gave  a 
remarkable  proof  of  his  poetical  talects, 
in  the  Theatre  Sutera  at  Turin.  He 
improvisated  first  a  Canzone  in  blank 
verse,  the  subject  of  which  was  "  The 
Predictions  of  Cassandra ;"  then  an  Elogy, 
in  stanzas  of  three  verses,  on  the  Death 
of  FraB9oise  de  Rimini ; '  and,  lastly,  a 
Tragedy,  the  subject  of  which,  decided, 
as  usual,  by  lots,  was  "  Atreus  and 
Thyestes."  The  astonishing  rapidity 
with  which  this  poet  chooses  the  place 
and  time  of  action,  creates  the  character, 
and  plans  the  story ;  the  energy  of  the 
thoughts,  the  splendor  of  the  images,  the 
harmony  of  the  verse,  the  elevation  of 
style  in  the  choruses,  and  the  gloomy 
and  tragic  character  of  the  denouement, 
were  a  subject  of  unceasing  admiration 
to  the  audience,  which  burst  forth  io  the 
most  raptiux>us  acclamations. 

We  embrace  with  pleasure  this  oppor- 
tunity to  announce  that  Signor  Sgricci 
has  obtained  In  all  the  great  cities  in 
Italy,  splendid  testimonies  of  the  esteem 
due  to  liis  admirable  talent.  The  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  Milan,  the  Musical 
Society  of  Bologna,  and  the  Academy  of 
Pesaro,  have,  among  others,  given  him 
magnificent  gold  medals,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  his  brilliant  successes. 
That  of  Bologna,  which  is  of  the  most 
exquisite  workmanship,  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  : — "  Societas  Bono- 
niensit  ad  acroamata,  I8l6;  and  on  the 
reverse,  71ft.  Sgriceio  J)«m0  atretio 
atmor.  XXIII.  Lyr.  trmgad-  ix.  txtemp. 
pamg.fid.  omnium  tupergmao. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  following  economical  plan  for  p1ant> 
ing  potatoes  has  appeared  in  the  Be/gic 
Journal, 

At  the  present  period  of  scarcity  every 
method  for  encreasing  the  cheapness  of  pro- 
visions must  be  recarded  as  a  public  b««efit. 
It  is  well  known  that  thick  potatoe-paringa 
will  produce  as  good  a  crop  as  if  the  roots 
were  planted  whole.  Many  agriculturists 
are  not  however  aware  that  the  little  knots 
or  joints  on  the  stalks  which  spring  up  from 
the  potatoes,  which  are  generally  reserved 
by  the  Dutch  Farmers  for  feeding  cattle,  and 
deposited  in  holes  dug  for  that  purpose,  are 
as  fruitful  as  potatoes  of  the  fullest  growth. 
It  may  not  therefore  be  useless  at  the  pcc- 
sent  time,  to  inform  cultivators  who  are  in 
want  of  potatoes  to  plant  their  fields,  and 
have  not  the  means  of  purcbasiiig  large 
quantities,  that  they  may  denve  certain  as> 
sistance  from  these  little  joints  or  knots 
which  may  be  procured  from  the  Farmers  at 
a  very  trifling  expense. 


'  Oaf  readers  will  recollect  that  this  event 
hdi  fnnMlied  Uante  witli  ene  of  ilia  finest 
epiMdes. 


GEOLOGY. 

ANALYSIS   OF  MB.  BAKEWEIX'S   LESSONS,   ROW 
DELIVERINe  AT  THE  ARGTLE  ROOMS. 

Ilie  planet  on  which   we    are  destined  to 
reside,  presents  subjects  of  inquiry  as  curiOBS 
and  instructive  as  any  which  are  afforded  by 
the  other  sciences,  tliongfa  it  it  only  witblo  the 
space  of  the  last  fifty  years  that  the  attendon 
of  philosophers  has  been  directed  to  geolorical 
investigation!.    The  science  is  new,  and  the 
following   sketch   of  Mr.  Bakewell's  lessons 
on  Geology,  which  are  now  delivering  at  the 
Argyle  Rooms  to  an  audience  of  the  highest 
respectability,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers.  Mr.  Bakewell  began  by  taking  a  view 
of  the  grand  features  of  physical  Geography, 
as  they  would  be  presented  by  the  appekrance 
of  the  earth.  If  we  were  removed  to  inch  a  dis* 
tance  from  it  as  to  have  the  whole  hemisphere 
for  our  horizon.     Geology,  he  defined  t?  be  a 
branch  of  physical  Geography,  which  proposes  t« 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  structure,  compo- 
sition, and  arrangement  of  the  solid  materials 
tliat  form  the  surfece  of  the  globe,  and  with  the 
changes  which  It  has  undergone  since  the  first 
appearance  of  organic  beings.     He  exptalned 
by  models  and  drawings  the  arrangement  of  the 
difierent  beds  rvring  from  under  each  «4her, 
from  the  cMtern  side  of  oar  islaad  to  the  wea- 
lerohil^;  and  described  the  principal  aniMal 
remains  which  charaeterisc  the  most  remarkable 
rocks  and  strata ;  observing  that  the  stratum  of 
bloc  Kme-stoDc  and  clay,  called  liof,  which 
extends  from  Dorsetshire  hito  Yoiksbire,  ap- 
pears to  l>e  the  lowest  which  contains  the  re- 
mains of  vertebrated  animals,  and  particularly 
of  oviparous  quadrupeds.    As  we  come  to  the 
uppermost  strata,   we  meet  with  more  perfect 
Ibrras  of  animated  beings,  ixmie  of  the»  »«a«inb- 
iing  existing  genera  and  species.    The  iafer- 
euces  which  he  drew  from  these  appearances 
were,    first,  that  our   present  continents  had 
been  covered  for  ages  by  the  ocean  ;  secondly, 
that  all  the  strata  containjng  organic  remains 
had  been  formed  in  succession  over  each  other. 
The  proof  of  this  resting  on  the  fact,  that  dis. 
tinct  genera  and  species  of  animals  are  con- 
fined to  particular  strata,  and  not  biterniixed 
together.      Some    striking    specimens    of  the 
straU,  illustrative  of  this,   were    produced  j 
tliirdly,  each  stratum  containing  organic  re- 
mains was  oBce 


-atum  containing  organic  tt' 
the   npperaiost  enitt  ef  ibis 
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(Mm,  hvweTcrdeep'it  nuiy  beat  present,  or 
With  wbatCTcr  Btrata  it  miv  now  m  covered. 
He  adverted  to  the  reoMrkable  fact  that  ao  ho- 
Man  bones  liad  been  fband  in  the  regalar  strata : 
theae  instances  where  snch  bones  lad  been  are- 
iented  weie,  he  observed,  dieptive.  Tht 
^eleton  ftom  Goadaloape  is  imliedded  in  a 
land-stone  precisely  similar  to  vrliat  has  been 
fonnd  in  St.  Ives'  Bay,  on  the  nortJiem  coast  of 
Cenwall,  by  an  inundation  of  sand  in  tim  Ittli 
#antanr.  'nis  sand  ha*  since  l>ecome  conso- 
lidated, and  acreet  io  all  its  characters  with 
Die  saad^toae  fl-om  OuadaVmpe.  At  the  con- 
•fawioa  of  the  lesson  Mr.  Bakewett  observed, 
that  as  eaeh  past  revohitloti  of  the  globe  ^i- 
pcared  to  Jave  been  tolhtwed  by  a  creation  of 
more  nrf^t  animals,  and  lastly,  by  that  of 
man :  hence,  said  he,  may  we  not  infer  that  fa- 
tbre  revolutions  will  be  succeeded  by  animals 
poNcanag  ttill  higher  powers,  and  by  a  race  of 
beings  more  perfect  than  man  himscif  ?  We  are 
too  apt  to  identity  onr  own  existence  with 
that  of  the  globe,  witbont  considering  that 
more  than  thrae-foorths  of  it  at  present  are  not 
feibitahle  bv  man,  and  for  a  snccession  of  pe. 
rladi,  called  in  the  sacred  history,  days,  various 
tribaa  of  aniasals  existed  and  preceded  the  cre- 
ation of  man.  The  proodest  labour  of  ma« 
•awMrt  effect  so  madi  in  channing  the  great 
nature*  of  the  globe  as  those  of  the  haroblest 
Zoophytes;  these  raise  up  rocks  and  ishuids 
/loo)  unfathomable  depths  of  the  sea,  which 
may  remain  when  the  next  great  terrestrial 
revolution  shall  sweep  away  the  human  race, 
and  the  very  memoiy  of  man  from  the  earth. 
These  lessons  having  excited  considerable  in- 
terext,  the  mode  of  illnstration  adopted  being 
in  many  respects  new,  and  much  of  the  inform- 
AttMi  derived  from  Mr.  Bakcwell's  own  obser- 
vatinas,  we  propose  oivhig  a  further  account  of 
them  as  they  proceed 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS. 

LITHOOKAPHY. 
Ma.  EDiTom,— I  have  not  bad  the  plaawre 
of  seeing  any  tpccimens  of  the  Lithographic 
Art,  nor  am  I  acquainted  with  its  process, 
farther  than  ftom  the  hiterestinc  ettiaet  of 
Mr.  Engelhman's  RepoR,  in  last  week's 
Literary  Gazette.  On  the  perusal  of  that 
paper,  however,  it  ocntrred  to  me,  as  not 
improbable,  that  an  artist,  acquainted  with 
th«  chemical  affinities,  mifcht  prepare,  or 
cause  to  be  prepared,  an  artihciat  mass,which 
might  posaesi  all  the  required  properties  of 
the  caieai«ous  stones  now  used  by  Litho- 
mpbists.  If  this  were  practicable,  is  it  not 
Iikelt  that  the  arttfidnl  production  would  lie 
found,  in  many  instances,  superior  to  the 
natural  stone?  All  inequalities  of  surface 
might  be  guarded  against,  in  the  mamifac- 
tare;  and  the  mass  might  be  prepared  of 
any  given  size.    I  am,  &c. 

A  Lover  op  the  Akts. 


POETRY. 

Epitaph  for  the  Hon.  Thomjis  ErsKi«e, 
(now  Lord  Erskine^  when  he  shiilt  be  pleased 
to  die.'  By  the  late  Richard  Ball,  Esq. 
WrHten  at  North  Court,  Isle  of  Wight,  ir93. 

Here  lies  a  man,  who  never  lied  before, 

A  lawyer  too,  vshich  make*  the  wonder  mote. 


'  N.  B.  The  party  at  NoMh  Court  agreed 
f$  ^^lita  eadi  otticr;*  epitaphs. 


In  pleading  subtle,  but  In  hngnage  clear. 
Strong  without  rage,  and  decent  tho'  severe. 
Whose  manly  seuse  gave  vigour  to  the  Uwa, 
Whose  sterling  wit,  from  wisdom  forced 

applause. 
Whose  esg^e  «p*  guilt  shnddeied  to  behoU, 
Whose  pWntive  voice,  made  baahlU  merit  boM, 
With  nice  discernment,  sifting  every  matter 
like  honey,  dropt  his  praise,  like  gall  bis  satire. 
Firm  to  his  purpose,  steady  to  the  end. 
No  courts  coaM  bias,  whom  no  frown*  coald 

bend, 
The  poor  nma'S  advocate,  the  needy's  friend. 
When  such  thy  trimnph,  and  when  such  men 

bleed, 
Thy  victory,  O  grave,  is  great  indeed  I 


I 


ON  BEING  TOLD  TO  REMEMBER. 
"Remember!"  Yes,  time  shaU  not  take 

Thy  image  from  my  breast ; 
"  Remember  I"  Yes,  till  Vft  fbrsako 

That  heart  thou  <rft  hast  blest. 
"  Remember  r  Yes,  when  bright-eyed  mom 

Brings  joy  to  all  bat  me ; 
When  tecy  points  where  bliss  was  baf% 

Then  I'U  remember  thee. 
"  Remember!"  Yes,  at  noon-tide  hoar,   ' 

And  when  the  dews  of  eve 
Embabn  each  fading,  transient  flow'r. 

That  smiled  bat  to  deceive. 
*  Remember !"  Yes,  when  midnight-star 

Gleams  on  the  ocean's  swell. 
And  bears  that  voice,  thongh  distant  fhr, 

Which  sighs  to  friends,  farewell  I 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 

OxroRD.— The  Mineralogical  LectiRcs,  on 
the  structure  and  eompositioa  of  the  Eardi, 
commenced  on  Tuesday  last,  and  will  be  deli- 
vered four  days  a  week,  daring  tUs  and  the 
followtai^  term.  The  University  have  deter- 
mined, in  fhll  convocation,  to  petition  both 
Houses  of  Parliameatagainst  the  repeal  of  the 
Catholic  restrictions. 

On  the  4th  and  7th  of  May  the  following 
Degrees  were  conferred.  M.  A.  Revds.  G.  L 
Bevan,  Worcester ;  J.  Hammond,  Merton ;  A. 
Creighton,  Fellow  of  Lincoln ;  J.  Salter,  Christ 
Church;  J.  F.  Jones,  H.  Breedon,  and  S. 
Booth,  Baliol. 

B.  D.  Revd.  C.  J.  Urqniiart,  Fellow  of  Mag- 


B.  A.  W.  Gordon,  Esetcr,  Grand  Com- 
ponoder;  M.  W.  Bonnet,  Pembroke,  Ditto; 
W.  Scott,  Clirist  Church,  Esqrs. ;  Messrs.  J. 
Dobree,  Pembroke ;  A.  A.  (jolville,  H.  For- 
ster,  G.  Evans,  H.  L.  Bennet,  Christ  Church ; 
R.  Ford,  G.  Hallett,  Trinity ;  R.  F.  Follett, 
R.  S.  Cox,  Exeter ;  J.  Carne,T.  Cleave,  Oriel ; 
T.  Furbank,  J.  Connor,  Lincoln ;  W.  Ander- 
son, St.  Maty  Hall ;  R  Botler,  J.  Paul,  Baliol ; 
L.  Otldiof  ,  T.  Clarke,  Braxen-Nose. 

B.  C.  L.  W.  B.  B<»U,  FeHow  ef  St.  John's. 

The  Rev.  H.  Lewis  is  elected  Fellow  of  Cor- 
pus Christi. 

Cambmbgk.— No  Gndualions  duitog  the 
past  week. 

-    Oxrono. — Degrfcs  of  B.  A.  Iiave  been  con- 
ftrred  on  the  Hon.  T.  J.  Noel,  Trinity ;  Messrs. 


D.  Rudies,  AU-Sodls;  F.  LanmAt,  St  Alban 
Half ;  O.  A.  Montgomery,  Oriel ;  J.  L.  Jeans, 
Pembroke;  H.  Larkins  and  G.  B.  Panton, 
University ;  C.  Griffith,  Wadhan ;  J.  Hendet^ 
son  and  O.  Cave,  Baliol ;  H.  Jones,  Jesns;  J. 

A.  Partridge  and  T.  Morris,  Braaen-Nose;  R, 
Brodic,  and  R.  C.  DiUon,  St.  Edmund  Hall. 

Cambrioob. — A  petition  has  been  agreed  on, 
at  a  congregation,  to  the  House  of  Lords  against 
any  further  concessions  to  the  Catholics. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Tyrwfaitt,  of  Jesns,  has 
bequeathed  40001.  m  the  Navy  5  per  Cents,  to' 
the  University  for  the  promotion  of  Hebrew 
learning. 

Mr.  H.  Harding,  of  King's,  is  admiUed  Fcl> 
low  of  that  Society. 

Degrees  of  B.  C.  L.  have  been  conferred  on 
Revds.  R.  Bere,  Magdalen ;  G.  L.  Benson, 
Trinity ;  and  J.  M.  Colson,  Jesns :    those  of 

B.  A.  on  Messrs.  W.  A.  Fitdingh,  Trinity;  H.^ 
Lloyd  and  H.  B.  Greene,  Corpus  Christi. 

WUttn  UTKIUnTANDMIIU>SOPHICAL«OCleTT. 

MAncH  ir.— Mr*.  Grose  favoured  the  So- 
ciety with  some  speeuneos  of  the  CJcada  aMaaO- 
/■rtns,  or  locast  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Iik6> 
wise  of  the  wild  honey  or  manna  deposited  b^ 
that  aotmal  on  a  large  forest  tree  called  ftia 
EasohfphM.  This  insect  eontimies  bat  a  short 
time  n  its  wtaged  state:  it  was  first  observed 
in  November  1800,  by  Colonel  Pstenon,  in  tb« 
papa  state,  and  en  the  same  day  it  appeared 
with  its  wings  through  an  opening  in  the  back 
of  the  outer  eovering;  it  was  then  in  a  very 
weak  stats,  and  slowW  loft  ila  original  abode. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  insect  enlarges 
after  this.  Is  surprising;  in  the  coarse  of  a  few 
hoars  it  can  fly  to  the  top  of  th*  tallest  eoealp* 
pttu,  irbieh  generally  grows  to  the  height  ot 
sixty  er  seveaty  feet.  On  this  tree  Colodd 
Paterson  first  discovered  the  manna  in  great 
qnaatltles,  apparently  produced  by  tbeta  ln> 
sects.  It  may  be  ooUeeted  both  in  a  liquid  and 
in  a  saccharine  state:  the  inliabitaats  nthered 
it,  and  nsed  it  for  some  time  m  sugar,  but  soon 
discovered  that  it  possessed  in  some  degree  the 
quality  of  manna.  I1ie  extraordinary  noise 
Inese  little  creatares  make  is  deserving  of 
notic* :  the  ssales  first  begin  with  a  note  simitar 
to  that  of  tho  land-rail,  and  repeat  it  for  several 
times;  at  length  the  females  join,  vrhen  th*  com* 
bhtation  of  notes  exactly  resembles  the  noise  M 
grinding  knives  or  raaors ;  and  hence  the  in> 
sect  is  popalariv  known  by  the  name  of  th* 
raxor.grinder.  It  makes  its  appearance  about 
the  end  of  November,  and  early  io  January  de> 
posits  its  eggs  in  the  ground.  Tlie  larva  is 
perfect  in  September,  when  it  is  formed  into 
the  pupa,  in  which  state  it  remains  until  No- 
vemner.  There  is  a  species  of  the  insect  in 
New  Sooth  Wale*  of  the  same  appearance,  and 
which  mdcc*  the  same  sort  of  noise,  but  prodneea 
no  smnna. 

Mr.  Eckersall  observed  that  the  locast,  when 
used  as  food,  <toatracts  the  usnal  period  ofCfe, 
and  indoees  that  cataoeous  affection  of  wioged 
insects  generated  on  the  surfhce  of  the  body, 
prodneiog  oniversal  ulceration. 

ROYAL   INSTITUTE  OP    F84|(CB. 

PaUir  SUting  tf  Ike  /ow  AcadtmUi. 

On  Thursday  tiic  I4th  of  April  the  Institute 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  numerous  concourse  of  spectators 
that  has  been  seen  there  for  many  yean. 

Each  of  the  four  academies,  lepresented  by 
one  of  its  members,  appeared  successively  at 
the  tribunal.  The  turn  of  presiding  on  tins 
occasion  belongiog  to  the  Academg  v  BtUe* 
Lettret,  Mr.  Pkstoret,  iu  president,  opcn^  tlio 
sitting  by  a  diKours*.  ia  wfakh  be  briefly  »• 
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dicated  the  object  of  the  meeting  and  the 
motives  of  pabuc  joy,  which  had  canaed  it  to 
be  tixed  for  the  annivenary  of  the  KiDg'i  re- 
turn to  his  kiiunloin.  M.  Uaoul-Kocbette,  of 
the  Acadtmg  ^BtUtt  Lettres,  delivered  a  speech 
wfaicfa  might  have  been  called  a  pleading,  for  the 
advmlaga  qf  Erudiiiou.  He  clearly  demon- 
strated what  did  not  seem  to  need  demonstra- 
tion, that  solid  studies  are  very  useful  in  the 
cultivation  of  letters;  he  went  too  far  in  at- 
tempting to  prove,  that  genius  cannot  do  with- 
oat  erndition.  We  never  beard  that  Shake- 
speare, Tasso  or  Comcille  were  profoundly 
learned,  notwithstaodiug  their  genius,  which 
nobody  will  dispute. 

M.  Kossiel,  of  the  Academg  q^  Seie»ce$,  de- 
livered a  discourse  on  the  "  yrofreu  of  Navi- 
gation," in  which  he  showed  himself  equally 
versed  in  tlie  practice  and  the  theory  of  tlie  art, 
which,  perhaps,  does  the  most  honoi  to  human 
courage  and  genius. 

M.  Ginidet,  of  the  Aeadang  tfArU,  read  a  dis- 
C9arseoa  "  Or^gtMliiy  in  tkt  Art;"  which  was 
listened  to  with  great  pleasure  aind  attention, 
tboogh  the  orator's  intention  (o  appear  full  of  his 
subject  was  rather  too  apparent,  llie  variety  of 
colourt,  images  and  6gun)s,  lavished  without 
mach  discrimination  in  this  piece  of  eloquence, 
which  was  rather  too  acMiemical,  was  found 
natnral  in  an'orator,'who  b  also  a  painter.  If 
M.  Girodet's  pen  is  not  so  correct  as  his  pencil, 
it  wotUd  be  mijust  to  reproach  him  on  this 
account.  Many  professed  men  of  letters  do 
not  write  better  than  H.  Oirodet,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  one  who  paints  as  wall  as  be 
does. 

The  silting  was  terminated  in  a  brilliant  man- 
lier by  M.  at  Fontanel,  of  the  Frtaek  Aeademy, 
who  recited,  or  rather  dedaimed  from  memory, 
an  CNle,  On  th*  Violation  rf  tht  Royal  SepuUurn 
ff  51.  Demu$.  • 


LETTERS  ON  IRELAND. 
Sir, — At  a  period  when  the  state  of  the 
natioD  demands  the  utmost  attention  of  ttie 
Legislature,  and  when  plans  are  daily  sug- 
gested for  the  benefit  of  this  country,  it 
Mems  strange  to  me,  that  no  correspondiog 
attempts  are  made  in  favour  of  Ireland, — a 
country,  upon  whose  prosperity  so  much  of 
our  own  must  depend.  Most  people  seem 
to  consider,  that  Emancipation  would  settle 
everything;  that  the  restrictions  at  present 
imposed  on  th«  Catholics  constitute  her  sole 

frievance,  and  that  these  once  abolished, 
appiness,  loyalty  and  peace  would  be  the 
inevitable  result.  In  my  opinion.  Sir,  eman- 
cipation forms  but  one  among  the  many 
causes  of  her  discontent  and  inferiority;  and 
with  your  permission,  I  shall  endeavour  in 
this  and  subsequent  letters,  to  enumerate 
the  rest. 

Most  of  her  misfortunes,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  arise  from  the  state  of  depression  in 
which  her  lower  ranks  are  unhappily  held. 
The  landlord,  unwilling  to  resign  his  feudal 
customs,  still  considers  his  tenant  as  his 
vassal.  He  forgets  that  there  is  a  recipro- 
city of  obligation  between  the  master  and 
die  dependant— he  forgets  that  authority 
has  its  duties,  and  oliedience  its  feelings. 
By  depressing  the  spirit  of  the  peasant,  he 
teiches  him  to  be  abject,  and  in  depriving 
him  of  self-respeot,  leaves  him  open  to  dis- 
honour. But  woukj  he  counsel  as  well  as 
command  him;  would  he  teach  him  the 
decencies  and  proprieties  of  hfe,  this  poor 
cieature,ever  inteUigeot  aud  gratetiil,  would 


be  governed  by  bis  affections  instead  of  his 
fears ;  and  in  losing  the  necessity  of  being 
vicious,  would  adopt  the  expediency  of  being 
virtuous. 

But  the  landholder  is  even  more  oppres- 
sive than  the  landlord.  Not  deriving  his 
ground  direct  from  its  inheritor,  but  from 
the  last  of  several  intermediate  landlords,  he 
necessarily  pays  an  exorbitant  rent,  because 
each  of  the  middlemen  must  have  a  sepa- 
rate profit.  What  is  the  consequence  i  To 
make  it  lucrative,  he  divides  tt  into  small 
lots,  which  he  lets  to  the  cottier  at  an  enor- 
mous rent,  and  then  hires  his  labour  at  a 
miserable  pittance.  Needy,  he  cannot  en- 
rich him ;  lenoraat,  he  cannot  instruct  bim ; 
transitory,  he  cannot  attach  him.  Hence 
the  peasant,  unable  to  better  bis  condition, 
thinlcs  not  of  comfort,  hut  of  subsistence, 
and  knows  little  beyond  the  negative  hap- 
piness of  relieved  want.  Idleness  is  his 
wealth;  he  migrates  hither  at  the  harvest, 
to  earn  a  single  niinea,  while  his  children, 
instead  of  beuig  bred,  as  here,  to  some  re- 
gular occupation,  run  about  half  naked,  or, 
at  most,  gather  manure  to  assist  the  rent. 
But  this  mischievous  system  of  middlemen 
is  on  the  decline,  and  clauses  of  non-aliena- 
tion are  far'  more  frequent  than  formerly. 

Another  misfortune  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
is  the  disproportionate  excess  of  the  mob, 
over  all  the  otner  classes  of  the  community. 
The  cause  is  generally,  and,  I  think,  justly, 
attributed  to  their  peculiar  food,  potatoes ; 
which,  it  is  ascertained,  can  support,  on  an 
equal  quantity  of  land,  aud  at  an  equal  ex- 
pense, three  or  four  times  as  many  persons 
as  com  can  do.  Consequently  this  class  ot  the 
people  must  augment  m  an  adequate  propor- 
tion; for  it  is  a  fact  well  elucidaten  by  Sir 
James  Stuart,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  and  Mr.  Mal- 
thus,  that  population  increases  or  declines, 
according  to  the  means  of  subsisting  it.  In 
Ireland,  this  excess,  though  in  some  respects 
pernicious,'  is  a  proaf  of  the  general  pros- 
perity, because  moral  causes  must  conspire 
with  physical,  to  produce  the  exuberance: 
there  must  be  commerce  as  well  as  soil, 
industry  as  well  asabuudance,  and  a  demand 
for  men  must  accompany  the  facility  of  sub- 
sisting them.  Poverty,  however,  is  the  in- 
evitable evil,  because,  as  the  claimants  for 
labour  and  for  land  increase,  wages  must 
fall,  and  rents  rise. 

In  fact,  the  wages  of  the  labourer  have 
hardly  risen,  on  an  average,  one  penny  per 
day  during  the  last  fifteen  year»,  tliouKn  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  now  one-third. dearer. 
In  Ireland,  there  are  three  sorts  of  labour- 
ers.' The  cottier,  who  gets  his  house,  garden, 
half  an  acre  of  ground,  grass  and  hay  for  a 
cow,  &c.,  at  tlie  annual  sumof  three  or  four 
pounds.  His  wages  are  something  more 
than  sixpence  a  day,  and  though  these  have 
not  risen,  neither  has  his  rent ;  and  there- 
fore his  means  of  subsistence  are  but  little 
lessened  by  the  rise  of  times.  The  second 
sort  of  labourer  is  be  who  binds  himself  to 
work  through  the  whole  year  at  about  a 
shilling  a  day.  His  pittance,  though  cer- 
tain, is  scanty,  and  a  dear  year  niius  biro. 
The  tliird  sort  stands  in  market  to  be 
hired ;  and  as  his  being  employed  depends 
upon  occasional  exigencie.s  "■>  wages  are 
higher  than  those  of  the  others;  but  iialf 


his  time  is  idle.  This  class,  which  is  nu- 
merous, exhibits  a  sad  instance  of  the  ill 
efiTects  resulting  from  excessive  population. 
Perhaps  the  advancement  of  agricnitnre 
would  the  most  e£bctually  rectify  this  dis- 
proiiortion  of  ranks.  For  the  more  land  that 
IS  allotted  to  grain,  the  lesscan  be  spared  to 
potatoes.  The  latter,  therefore,  would  be- 
come dearer,  and  the  former  would  at  last 
constitute  part  of  the  peasant's  subsistence. 
Thus  the  cottiers,  though  less  numerous 
than  at  present,  would  oecome  more  useful 
and  more  comfortable,  while  the  yeomen, 
(^that  usefiil  class,  ao  rare  in  Ireland,)  would 
increase  in  numben  and  in  wealth. 

IllBEaillCI7S. 


FRENCH   MANNERS. 

(JtfiMirt  fVnifwsM.) 
BT  M.  jour. 
Bayonne,  March.  1,  isir. 

It  was  late  when  we  left  the  abode  of  the 
Solitary  to  get  into  the  high-road ;  we  .were 
accompaniM  bya  doieu  of  Cuiiiio<s,  mounted 
on  then:  stilts,  and  canning  in  their  hands  a 
kind  of  torches  of  resinwia  wood,  without 
the  help  of  which  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  find  our  way,  and  to  get  out  of 
the  difficulties  in  which  we  were  frequently 
embarrassed :  one  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
terror,  which  a  traveller,  unacquainted  with 
the  country,  would  have  felt  at  the  sight  of 
this  car,  escorted  by  giante  armed  with 
torches  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  desert. —  *** 
As  you  approach  Mont-de-Marsan,  the  road 
is  edged  with  fine  plantations,  an^  you  see 
on  the  right  a  large  edifice,  lately  built  for 
the  residence  of  the  Prefect,  and  the  seat  of 
administration:  the  splendor  of  this  fine 
edifice  might  be  thought  to  contrast  too 
strongly  with  the  rudeness  of  the  country,  if 
it  were  not  recollected  that  this  building, 
situated  on  the  high-road  to  Spain,  is  also 
destined  to  lodge  travellers  of  distinction 
from  the  two  kingdoms. 

Our  carriage  proceeded  slowly  between 
two  rows  of  ladies,  seated  on  the  promenade 
of  Monlrtvel,  before  their  houses,  whither 
they  come  every  day  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
strangers,  till  the  hour  of  goiue  to  play 
at  Borion  at  one  of  the  neighbours . 

The  Solitary  was  recognised  by  some  la- 
dies rather  advanced  in  ^ears ;  one  of  whom 
made  him  a  sign,  to  whicli  he  replied,  smil- 
>ng>  by  a  gesture  which  I  begged  him  to  ex- 
plain. "  It  is  an  old  anecdote,"  said  he ; 
"  put  me  in  mind  to  relate  it  to  you  another 
time ;  you  will  see  whether  that  lady  and  I 
can  ever  meet  and  look  at  each  other  with- 
out laughing." 

"  We  are  now  in  the  town  properly  so 
called  where  the  noblesse  live:  on  tne  othej- 
side  of  the  fine  bridge  which  has  been  built 
over  the  Midooze,  we  enter  the  quarter  of 
the  port,  inhabited  by  merchants;  it  is  to 
be  observed,''  continueJ  M.  N. "  that  notwith- 
standing the  profound  esteem  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  right  and  of  the  left  banks 
of  the  Midouze  reciprocally  bear  each  other, 
they  never  meet  except  at  church  or  at  the 
prefect's,  when  they  cannot  avoid  it." 

In  the  quarter  of  the  port,-  there  are  8»> 
vera! '  commercial  houses,  equally  '  distio- 
guished  by  large  fortunes  nobly  aM)Uir«^ 
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aad  by  their  reputation  for  honor  and  pro- 
bity. The  port  of  Mont-de-Marsan  is  of 
^reat  importance  to  Armagnac,  which  sends 
U»  brenaies  thither,  whence  they  are  con- 
veyed by  the  Midouze  and  the  Adour  to  tbe 
grand  d^pot  of  Bayonnc. 

"  An  inhabitant  of  this  towo  who  should 
DOW  see  it  again  after  15  years'  absence, 
would  hardly  recognise  it,  so  many  in1po^^ 
ant  iniprovetnenis  of  every  kind  liave  taken 
place,  so  much  have  the  manners,  taste,  and 
customs  been  ameliorated  in  that  short  in- 
terval. This  iiappy  revolution  is  in  a  great 
measure  the  work  of  the  first  Prefect  of  this 
department.  Baron  Mechin  and  his  young 
and  beautiful  wife  came  about  that  time  to 
heal  the  painful  wounds  which  the  revolu- 
tion had  mflicted  on  this  country.  You  may 
inquire  what  recollections  this  magistrate 
left  behind  him,  and  you  will  be  convinced 
that  it  was  not  flattery  which  gave  him  pub- 
licly the  honorable  n«me  of  the  beloved  Pre- 
fect, by  which  he  is  still  known." 

One  of  tbe  things  which  most  struck  me 
during  ray  short  stay  at  Mont-de-Marsan, 
was  to  see  pretty  young  girls  in  short  petti- 
coats, with  bare  legs  and  feet,  running  about 
tbe  town,  carrying  pitchers  full  of  water  on 
their  heads.  M.  N.  assured  me  that  this 
simplicity  of  dre«s  did  not  injure  tbe  double 
part  which  these  Biscayan  girls  (Basques) 
performed  in  some  families,  where  the  per* 
sons  most  interested  are  not  so  much  of- 
fended at  it,  as  might  be  feared.  It  is  not 
uncommon  here  to  see  women  of  the  first 
class  in  the  morning  at  their  own  houses, 
shew  a  handsome  naked  leg,  but  wearing  on 
the  foot  an  elegant  slipper;  nobody  is  so 
impolite  as  to  find  fault  with  it. 

M.  N.  look  me  to  see  the  place  where  the 
Bull-fights  are  celebrated.  "  The  Bull-fights: 
(La  Course !)  this  word,"  said  be,  "  makes 
every  heart  beat  from  the  banks  of  the  Adour 
to  Cadiz.  At  a  time  when  emigration  was 
considered  as  a  crime,  a  Gascon  thought  it 
a  sulEcient  excuse  tu  say,  he  had  been  to  see 
the  bull-figbt<  at  Pampeluna  or  St  Sebas- 
tian. The  first  Prefect,  profoundly  afflicted 
at  the  death  of  seven  persons,  which  had 
been  caused  by  these  terrible  sports,  thought 
it  bis  duty  to  suppress  them :  what  grief! 
what  consternation  ensued !  The  greatest 
eulogium  that  caa  be  made  on  the  magis- 
trate who  issued  and  enforced  this  rigorous 
decree  is,  that  it  did  not  cause  him  to  lose 
any  part  of  his  popularity;  it  is  no  less  true 
that  the  Prefect  had  acted  like  a  young  man, 
with  more  teal  than  prudence :  one  may, 
one  ought  to  attack  the  prejudices  of  the 
people,  but  one  should  respect  their  plea- 
sures." 

•  ••  WequittedthedirectroadtoBayonne, 
in  order  to  take  that  of  Saint  Sever,  proceed- 
ing to  the  banks  of  the  Adour,  over  which  a 
new  bridge  has  been  erected,  and  the  carp 
of  which  are  as  famous  as  those  of  the  Kliinu. 
It  was  on  the  road  from  Mont-de-Marsan  to 
St.  Sever,  that  M.  N.  related  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  of  which  he  had  been  re- 
minded by  meeting  ihe  lady  ou  the  prome- 
nade of  Montrevcl : 

« In  the  month  of  May,  1780,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  I  had  come  to  pass  some  months 
•t  MoaH)e4flarsan,  where  my  brother  was 


then  in  garrison.  The  arrival  of  the  cele- 
brated riding-master,  Bapst,  made  a  great 
bustle  in  a  little  town,  where  pleasure  was 
the  more  eagerly  sought  after,  as  the  oppor- 
tunities of  enjoying  it  were  more  rare.  At 
a  small  expense,  but  with  great  haste,  a  cir- 
cus had  been  built  for  the  feats  of  horse- 
manship, round  which  there  was  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre,  faadlv  enough  put  together. 
The  most  distinguished  young  women  of  the 
place  were  ranged  standing  m  a  row  in  the 
Dest  place.  All  on  a  sudden,  the  uprights, 
which  supported  the  ends  of  the  hoards  on 
which  the  young  ladies  were  placed,  gave 
way  at  once.  Doubtless  such  an  accident 
would  have,  in  our  times,  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences ;  the  fashion  that  prevailed  in 
those  times  preserved  these  young  persons. 
The  vertugatUut,  the  bouffantet,  the  Uti$et, 
(which  were  then  in  high  fashion  two  hun- 
dred leagues  from  the  capital)  being  $queeze<l 
in  between  the  two  lateral  planks,  in  the 
interval  of  which  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
of  these  young  ladies  bad  passed  in  this  per- 
pendicular fan,  formed  under  their  arms  a 
thick  and  preserving  circle,  which  held  them 
over  the  abyss:  all  the  men  hastened  to 
their  aid  by  different  ways,  some  leaping 
on  the  scafi&>lding,  some  throwing  them- 
selves under  it.  Chance  ordered  it  that  i 
gave  to  the  lady  of  Montrevel  some  assist- 
ance, of  which  you  have  seen  that  she  re- 
tains, after  an  interval  of  thirty-seven  years, 
a  lively  remembrance.  I  know  not,  conti- 
nued he,  what  analogy  can  be  found  between 
events  so  different  in  their'nature,  but  it  was 
remarked  at  that  time,  that  the  six  months 
which  succeeded  this  accident  were  very  fer- 
tile in  marriages,  and  that  the  beauty  of  the 
faces  of  the  young  brides  did  not  appear  to 
have  at  all  influenced  the  choice  of  which 
they  were  the  objects." 

(To  be  emtvfimti.) 


THE  EDVCATION  OP  rREKCB  SERVAKTS. 

Paris,  April  36th. — In  order  to  form  a 
correct  notion  of  the  advancement  of  public 
education  in  France,  it  is  necessary  to  read 
a  late  number  of  Let  Pelitet  Afficiet,  con- 
taining the  advertisement  of  a  citizen  of 
Paris  who  is  in  want  of  a  porter.  He  re- 
quires that  the  candidate  who  may  be  ambi- 
tious enough  to  aspire  to  this  situation 
should,  in  the  first  place,  be  perfect  master 
of  his  own  language ;  he  must  be  capable  of 
writing  from  dictation  without  maxing  or- 
thographical blunders ;  and  if  be  shouldnot 
be  quite  so  learned  as  the  door-keeper  of  the 
Observatory  at  Marseilles,  he  must  at  least 
possess  as  much  information  as  a  secondary 
usher  in  a  school.  Besides  being  able  to 
officiate  as  confidential  secretary,  he  must 
understand  waiting  at  table,  and  must  be  as 
good  a  Valet-de-Ciiambre  as  a  grammarian. 
Finally,  he  must  he  exactly  forty  years  of 
age,  married,  but  without  children,  and  his 
wife  must  be  the  same  age  as  himself,  and 
qualified  to  hold  the  reins  of  a  great  domes- 
tic ejstablishroeot 

The  candidates  who  may  be  induced  to 
compete  for  the  Cordon  thus  offered  to  their 
noble  emulation,  may  derive  some  consola- 
tion on  tbe  score  of  grammatical  knowledge, 
from  the  style  of  tbe  programme  inserted  in 


the  Peti/et  4/^^^'  ^^y  ^^e  informed  that 
all  enquiry  will  be  useless  if  the  applicants 
remplit  pat  loutet  la  gualitii  rtquUet.  Now 
we  really  think  that  the  citizen  of  Paris  who 
wrote  this  sentence  ought  to  shew  some  de- 
gree of  indulgence  towards  a  porter  wh3 
might  suffer  any  little  imperfection  of  style 
to  escape  him,  or  who  misht  not  exactly JiU 
all  the  qualities  of  a  good  grammarian.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  had  Henry  IV.  ex- 
pected his  Chief  Cabinet  Secretaries  tu  pos- 
sess as  much  erudition  as  is  required  of  this 
unfortunate  porter,  lie  might  frequently  have 
despaired  of  finding  such  as  were  suited  to 
his  taste.  If  this  should  continue,  no  indi- 
vidual will  be  considered  fit  for  a  footman  or 
a  valet  who  has  not  obtained  the  prize  of  rhe- 
toric in  some  university,  or  contended  for  a 
vacant  place  in  an  academy. 

And  yet  complaints  are  uttered  against  the 
ravages  of  philosophy !  Astonishment  is  ex- 
pressed wlicitk  the  works  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  are  foimd  in  porter's  anti-chambers 
and  lodges,  and  an  outcry  is  raised  agMnst 
those  who  wish  to  place  them  within  tbe 
reach  of  all!  When  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  is  hawked  about  the  streets,  it  is 
said  that  social  order  is  inverted,  and  that 
the  people  have  no  right  to  think  about  such 
matters !  And  yet  those  who  are  most  foi^ 
ward  in  declaiming  a,<^>iist  all  this  are  the 
first  to  require  that  their  porters  should  be 
grammatical  purists  and  philosophers,  and 
their  Femmet-de^Chnmbre librarians. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  PORTRAITS. 

Robert  SournEt,  Es<i.  Poet  Laureate. 
The  families  from  which  Mr.  Robert 
Soutbey  is  descended,  both  on  his  Other's 
and  on  his  mother's  side,  are  of  great 
respectability,  in  the' county  of  Somer- 
set, and  at  the  time  the  subject  of  the 
present  memoir  was  bom,  on  Ihe  12tli 
of  August,  1774,  the  father  was  engaged 
in  an  extensive  business  in  the  city  of 
Bristol.  To  obtain  the  first  rudiments  of 
knowledge,  young  Suuthey  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  Mr.  Foote,  who  kept 
a  small  school  in  Bristol,  but  before  he 
had  reached  his  seventh  year  be  was 
removed  to  a  seminary  at  Carston. — 
After  continuing  there  about  two  yean^, 
he  returned  to  bis  native  place,  where  he 
was  put  under  tbe  care  of  a  clergyman. 
At  a  very  early  age  bis  friends  discovered 
in  him  talents  and  qualities  that  deserved 
to  be  placed  in  a  higher  sphere  ihan  that 
in  which  bis  fiither  bad  moved;  they 
therefore  designed  him  for  the  'church. 
With  a  view  to  give  him  every  advantage, 
Robert  Soutbey,  in  tbe  year  17S7,  was 
sent  to  Westminster  school.  His  maternal 
aunt.  Miss  Tyler,  was  extremely  fond  of 
her  promising  nephew,  took  great  pains 
with  bis  education,  and  by  encouraging 
biiu  in  reading  some  of  our  best  writers 
of  the  old  school,  converted  his  youthful 
and  transitory  passion  for  tbe  muses  into 
a  fixed   and  euthusiastic  attacfament, — 
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We  have  been  shown,  by  one  of  his 
school-fellows,  two  copies  of  verses 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Southey 
when  he  was  about  fourteen  years  old. 
Deep  thought,  which  is  the  offsfMring  of 
experience,  cannot,  of  course,  be  expect- 
ed in  them,  but  they  may  be  justly  ad- 
mired for  the  very  easy  and  musical  flow 
of  the  numbers.  Most  probably  the 
great  attention  he  paid  to  English  poetry, 
vns  the  true  reason  why  his  Latin  verses 
gained  him  little  credit,  while  he  remain- 
ed at  Westninster  school.  His  amiable 
and  inoffensive  manners  attracted  the  love 
of  his  companions,  though  from  his  re- 
tired disposition  and  his  love  of  study,  or 
more  properly  of  reading,  he  seldom 
joined  in  the  noisy  mirth  of  school- boy 
•xidtation.  ' 

At  the  age  of  a  little  more  than  eigh- 
teen, in  Nov.  1792,  Mr.  Southey  was 
entered  a  commoner  of  Baliol  College, 
Oxford.  His  father  was  at  this  time  in 
no  condition,  from  losses  io  trade,  to 
defray  his  expenses,  which  were  paid,  we 
believe,  in  a  great  measure,  by  his  mater- 
nal uncle  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  (formerly 
many  years  chaplain  of  the  British  fac- 
tory at  Lisbon,  and  now  of  Streatham, 
Sufrey,)  and  by  his  aunt.  Miss  Tyler,  a 
lady  of  considerable  fortune.  About 
three  months  after  the  college  rolls  had 
received  the  name  of  Robert  Southey, 
the  King  of  France  was  beheaded,  the 
Revolution  being  at  that  time  at  its 
height.  Whoever  recollects  that  the 
most  specious  pretences  of  public  bene- 
fits were  then  held  out  by  those  who 
were  only  anxious  to  secure  their  own 
private  interests,  that  the  whole  em- 
pire was  divided  into  two  great  parties, 
the  young  and  enthusiastic,  who  confi- 
dently looked  forward  to  the  happiest  re- 
sults, being  ranged  on  tiie  one  side,  and 
the  experienced  and- timid,  who  dreaded 
that  "  a  death-blew  wtfuld  be  given  to  all 
rational  liberty,"  (to  use  Mr.  Burke's 
words,)  being  united  on  the  other,  will 
not  wonder  at  finding  the  name  of  Southey 
in  the  ranks  of  the  former.  Constitutional 
energy  of  feeling  and  warmth  of  imagi- 
nation, naturally  attached  a  young  man 
of  eighteen  to  a  cause  which,  even  to 
graver  beads,  seemed  to  promise  so 
ranch:  nor  can  we  severely  blame  a 
choice  which,  however  erroneous,  was 
governed,  not  by  any  factious  or  ambi- 
tious spirit,  but  by  the  purest  love  of 
genuine  liberty ;  the  fault  was  judging 
too  benevolently  of  the  views  of  the  chief 
instigators  of  the  Revolution :  their  ad- 
hiircrs  "  drew  nen  as  they  ought  to  be, 
not  as  they  aie."  The  result  has  unde- 
ceived Mr.  Southey,  and  half  Europe 
with  hioi:  to  have  changed  an  opinion 


with  all  experience  in  favour  of  the  al- 
teration, cannot  surely  be  imputed  as  a 
crime :  the  offence  is,  and  no  slight  one, 
to  continue  to  maintain,  with  something 
worse  than  senseless  obstinacy,  the 
truth  and  justice  of  the  exfrioded  opi- 
nions which  those  who  now  uphold 
them  were  formerly  deeply  interested  to 
support. 

At  Oxford,  during  the  year  1793,  Mr. 
Southey  became  acquainted  with  two 
fellow  commoners,  Mr.  S.  T.  Coleridge 
and  Mr.  Lovell :  they  formed  a  triumvi- 
rate of  enthusiasts  in  politics  and  poetry, 
and  the  similarity  of  literary  pursuits 
and  of  political  sentiments,  soon  united 
them  in  bonds  of  the  most  strict  and  con- 
fidential friendship.  The  system  of  fra- 
ternisation, which  in  France  had  been 
carried  to  so  ridiculous  an  extent,  was 
transplanted  into  England.  The  three 
fellow  students  vowed  an  eternal  bro- 
therly affection,  and  heated  with  the 
prevailing  democratical  opmions  upon 
the  revolution  in  France,  listening  only 
to  the  favourable  representations,  and 
remembering  that  but  ten  years  previous 
what  was  termed  by  some  the  "  ever 
glorious  work  of  independence"  had  been 
effected  in  America,  they  left  college 
with  a  determination  to  forsake  their 
native  country,  (where  they  then  idly 
thought  an  indestructible  system  of  sla- 
very was  established,)  to  settle  on  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  Susquehanna. 

It  was  an  age  of  madness,  and  many 
others  entertained  the  same  wild  project 
with  which  the  youthful  poets  were  en- 
chanted. If  persons  of  cold  and  calcu- 
lating minds,  uninfluenced  by  any  thing 
but  a  supposed  estimate  of  augmented 
interest,  entered  into  such  a  vain  scheme, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  three  boys,  (for 
they  were  UttU:  more,)  gifted  with  imagi- 
nations soaring  towards  "  the  highest 
heaven  of  invention,"  should  promise 
delights  of  more  than  human  transport, 
that  none  but  themselves  could  foresee, 
and  depict  scenes  dressed  in  more  than 
the  gay  luxuriance  of  nature  that  only 
fency's  eye  could  behold. 

When  the  three  friends  quitted  col- 
lege they  repaired  to  Bristol,  foi  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  their  design  into  exe- 
cution. We  understand  that  Mr.  South- 
ey's  father  was  at  this  time  dead.  — 
A  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Burnett,  (the  author 
of  the  History  of  Poland,)  and  several 
others,  were  to  accompany  them  in  this 
expedition.  They  were  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  consistently  with  the  reign- 
ing views  at  that  time,  they  were  to  have 
every  thing  in  common,  and,  as  the  title 
which  they  gave  their  society  implies,  all 


were  to  have  the  same  share  in  the  ad- 
ndnistration  of  the  public  afiairs  of  their 
new  government.  It  was  termed  a  Panr 
tiiocraqf. 

Mr.  Southey  and  his  relations  had  for 
some  time  been  aconainted  with  a  fii- 
mily  of  the  name  of  Fricker,  in  which 
there  were  four  daughters,  three  of 
whom  were  at  that  time  of  a  marriageable 
age.  To  one  of  these  young  ladies  Mr. 
Southey  had,  we  beueve,  previously 
formed  an  attachment,  and  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  render  the  colony 
more  extensive  and  flourishing,  and  as 
young  poets  lose  half  their  inspiration  in 
the  absence  of  females,  it  was,  after  some 
previous  negociations,  agreed  that  Mr. 
Coleridge  and  Mr.  Lovell  should  marry 
the  other  two  sisters,  and  that  Mrs. 
Fricker  and  her  youngest  daughter  should 
accompany  the  expedition.  Of  course 
the  whole  scheme,  but  particularlv  the 
marriage  of  her  nephew  into  a  nimily 
whose  wealth  was  by  no  means  a  recom- 
mendation, met  with  the  strong  disap- 
l»obation  of  Miss  Tyler,  who  used  her 
utmost  exertions  to  prevent  its  execu- 
tion. Wc  know  not  exactly  to  what 
cause  the  defeat  of  this  visionarv  plan  is 
to  be  attributed ;  whether  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  Miss  Tyler,  the  entreaties 
of  Mr.  Southey's  mother,  or  the  unwil- 
lingness of  Mrs.  Fricker,  whether  to  the 
changes  in  the  political  world,  or 
whether  to  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hill,  (Mr.  Southey's  maternal  uncle, 
whose  name  we  have  before  mentioned) 
from  Portugal,  at  that  juncture.  Mr. 
Hill  was  in  possession  of  a  living  at 
Hereford,  which  obliged  him  to  return 
to  Elngland  annually,  and  one  of  th^e 
visits  occurred  just  at  the  time  the  young 
adventurers  were  contemplating  their 
speedy  embariwation  for  their  trans-At- 
lantic expedition. 

On  his  return  to  Lisbon  m  1793,  (the 
coloniiing  scheme  having  been  unwilling- 
ly relinquished  by  all  the  parties,  but 
particuhrly  by  Mr.  Southey)  Mr.  Hill 
proposed  to  take  his  nephew  with  him, 
and  with  great  persuasion,  the  young 
man's  consent  was  at  last  obtained. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Southey  and 
Miss  Fricker,  which  had  been  contracted 
under  the  notion  of  a  settlement  in 
North .  America,  had  not  at  this  time 
(1795)  been  solemnized,  but  on  Mr.  Hill 
undertaking  to  conduct  his  nephew  to 
Portugal,  it  was  concluded  that  the  nup- 
tials should  not  be  celebrated  until  after 
his  return.  The  attachment  of  Mr. 
Southey,  however,  was  too  strong  to  allow 
him  to  rest  his  happiness  upon  the  un- 
sure footing  of  a  distant  aaUm,  that  a 
■thousand  accidents  (of  nine  hnndred  and 
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Binety-nine  of  whicb  loTcrs  alone  aw  srt- 
sible,)  migbt  postjpone  or  prevent.  He 
therefore  determined,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  we  believe,  im- 
mediately to  marry  the  lady  he  had  clio- 
»eB,  and  on  the  very  day  of  the  solem- 
aizalion  he  fcft  Bristol  to  accompany  his 
uncle  to  Spain.  To  no  p*tt  of  \As  ftinily 
Ivas  this  connection  more  displeasing  than 
to  Miss  T^ler,  whose  objections  were 
continued  tor  a  considerable  time  after 
the  event. 

When  Mr.  Southey  left  England,  the 
period  fixed  for  his  retam  was  the  end 
«f  six  months,  and  almost  to  a  day  he 
kept  the  appointment  he  had  made. 
Mrs.  Southey,  in  the  mean  time,  boarded 
at  the  bouse  of  a  friend  ui  Bristol.  After 
bis  arrival  in  his  native  country,  Mr. 
SoDthey  for  some  years  remained  in  his 
native  city  and  its  vicinity  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  tranquil  pleasures  of  a  do- 
mestic circle,  enlivened  by  the  company 
of  the  choicest  friends  that  society  af- 
fords. He  pursued  his  literary  labours, 
er  rather  his  literary  pleasures,  with 
great  zeal  and  industry,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  several  of  the  works  he  has 
since  published.  We  did  not  interrupt  our 
notice  to  observe,  that  in  179^  he  produc- 
ed a  volume  of  poems  in  conjunction  with 
Robert  Lovell,  under  the  classic  names 
of  Moschus  and  Biou ;  titles  perhaps  not 
well  chosen,  when  we  consider  the  na- 
ture of  most  of  the  pieces,  although  it 
must  be  admitted  that  of  all  the  writers 
'imong — 

"  The  learned  Greeks,  rich  in  fit  epithets, 
'  Blest  in  the  lovely  raarriage  of  pure  words," 
there  are  none  that  seem  to  approach  so 
liearly  to  the  modem  style  of  thought 
wtA  expression.  Southey  at  this  time 
bad  not  attained  bis  twentieth  year,  and 
Lovell  was  younger.  The  year  follow- 
ing that  of  his  marriage,  1796,  appeared 
his  Joan  of  Arc,  which  is  stated  to  have 
been  written  in  the  short  space  of  six 
weeks. 

The  gratificBtioD  and  improvement 
experienced  by  Mr.  Southey  in  bis  first 
visit  to  the  Peninsula,  induced  him  after 
remaining  in  England  about  six  years,  to 
project  a  return  thither  in  company  with 
bis  wife,  which  he  accomplished  in  the 
beginaing  of  the  year  ISOO,  and  for  six- 
teen montiis  be  was  employed  in  travel- 
Ihig  through  various  parts  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  The  observations  he  made 
upon  the  manners  of  the  people,  upou 
the  govunment  of  the  country,  and  the 
results  of  bis  tasteful  and  laborious  lite- 
rary inveatigalioiM  were  gsven  to  the 
pnbKc  on  his  rMuni  to  bis  mrtive  land,  in 
the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  England 
during  his  absence.    They  are  too  well 


known  to  need  any  comment ;  that  work 
and  Lord  Holland's  life  of  Lope  de  Vega 
contain  a  great  mass  of  information  re- 
specting the  literature  of  the  Peninsula, 
until  then  little  attended  to  in  tins  coun- 
try. In  Germany  the  critics  had  formed 
a  much  higher  estimate  of  its  value. 
He  also  about  this  time  published,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  Lamb,  Sir  H. 
Davy,  and  others,  two  volumes  of  poems 
called  the  Annual  Anthology. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1801, 
Mr.  Southey  •btained  the  appointment 
of  Secretary  to  Mr.  Corry,  at  that  time 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland, 
and  continued  to  hold  the  place  until 
hi?  principal  quitted  the  office,  wbeu  we 
believe  that  Mr.  Southey's  talents  and 
services  received  a  reward  which  they 
eminently  merited.  Before,  however, 
he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office, 
he  laid  before  the  public  bis  poem  of 
Thalaba,  the  Destroyer,  which  excited 
a  strong  sensation  in  the  literary  com- 
munity. Much  learned  dust  was  raised 
in  disputes  respecting  the  pre-eminence 
of  its  merits  or  defects,  but  the  decision 
of  the  public  was  unquestionably  in  its 
favour.  In  ISOl  also  appeared  a  volume 
of  miscellaneous  pieces,  none  of  which 
can  be  read  without  some  degree  of 
praise:  it  was  followed  by  a  second 
volume  of  the  same  kind  a  few  years 
afterwards. 

In  the  autumn  of  1802,  or  the  spring 
of  180S,  Mr.  Sontbey  retired  to  the  ro- 
mantic vicinity  of  Keswick,  in  Cumber- 
land, where  be  has,  with  the  interrup- 
tion only  of  short  visits  to  London,  re- 
si<led  ever  since,  surrounded  by  his  fa- 
mily. The  house  in  which  be  lives  is 
divided  in  the  centre :  one  half  is  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Southey,  his  wife,  and  cliil- 
dren,  and  tlie  other  half  by  Mrs.  Cole- 
ridge (sister  to  Mrs.  Southey)  and  her 
two  sous.  Mrs.  Lovell,  who  it  will  be 
remembered  is  also  a  sister  of  Mrs 
Southey,  but  whose  husband  died  a  short 
time  after  they  were  married,  lives  un- 
der the  roof  of  ber  brotber-in-Iaw,  and 
educates  his  daughters,  of  whom  there 
are  four ;  the  eldest  has,  we  understand, 
just  completed  the  twelfth  year.  Mr. 
Southey  has  also  one  son  of  about  the 
age  of  eight  years,  whom  he  takes  great 
pleasure  in  educating  himself.  Mr. 
Southey  is  a  man  of  a  most  happy  and 
domestic  temper,  delighting  in  the  so- 
ciety of  bis  children  even  in  his  most 
laborious  hours ;  and  from  habit  he  has 
obtained  such  a  power  of  abstraction  as 
to  be  able  to  pursue  his  studies  in  their 
company  without  iiiterruptioB,  except- 
ing when  his  paternal  tea<ierHe»  is  called 


forth  by  the-  plaintive  crka  of  bi»  infiint 
offspring. 

la  the  month  of  September  1813,  Mr. 
Southey  accepted  the  office  of  poet- 
buieate  on  die  death  of  the  kite  oeui- 
pant,  Mr.  Pye.  As  to  the  qaeation  of 
political  consistency,  surely  the  moment 
when  all  hearts  are  animated  by  bat  one 
sentiment  of  exnltition  at  the  recent  glo- 
rious events,  which  liave  d«at«oy«d  what 
all  admit  to  have  been  an  odious  tyranny, 
is  not  a  time  to  revive  political  animo- 
sities ;  and  surely  when  we  have  just  wit- 
nessed tbe  bloody  progress  and  happy 
denouement  of  the  French  revolutionary 
tragedy,  it  is  not  a  time  to  censure  those 
who  have  repented  of  the  errors  of  youth- 
ful ardour.  To  such  as  maintain  that 
the  laureate  is  a  person  who  must  neces- 
sarily model  his  views  by  those  of  the 
court,  we  ask  whether  there  have  not 
been  exceptions  to  thu  rule,  and  whether 
the  mode  of  Mr.  Southey's  appointment 
does  not  enable  him,  if  it  be  requisite,  to 
add  to  the  number  of  those  exceptions  t 
He  is  required  to  produce  no  slavish 
birth-day  odes ;  noue  have  been  pub^ 
lishcd;  but,  above  all,  supposing  we 
admitted  all  that  is  alleged  on  this 
subject,  we  would  ask  if  this  b^  not 
a  period  when  the  applauses  that  migbt 
be  bestowed  by  the  laureate  upon  tbe  re- 
cent efforts  of  government,  would  not  be 
echoed  by  tbe  whole  population  of  libe- 
rated Europe? 

As  for  bis  poem  of  Wat  Tyler,  written 
at  tbe  age  of  nineteen,  we  do  not  wish  to 
defend  all  its  principles,  neither,  we  pre- 
sume, would  ill.  Southey  himself.  We 
shall,  however,  obaerve,  that  the  fact  of 
its  having  never  been  published  by  tbe 
author,  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  he 
himself  disapproved  of  it,  and  that  its  sub- 
sequent publicatioa .  by  otbeisi  was  a 
maliciouB  attempt  to  bring  bim  into  dis- 
grace and  odium.  In  private  life,  if  a 
man  correct  bis  bad  habits,  every  one 
joins  in  his  commendation.  But  how 
diffeient  is  tbe  system  of  political  mo- 
rality !  Here,  to  reform  is  to  apostatize ; 
to  acknowledge  past  error,  is  to  augment 
it  by  the  crime  of  desertion ;.  to  adhere  to 
a  measure  which  one's  friends  have  for- 
saken, is  called  forsaking  oiie's  friends, 
and  to  adhere  to  those  friends  in  their 
abandonment  of  it,  is  called  abandoning 
one's  principles.  For  our  own  parts,  such 
is  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Sonthey's  motives' 
for  having  recanted  his  early  opinions, 
and  of  the  motives  of  those  who  hitve 
raised  an  outrery  against  bim.  'iJ^'JI!? 
wouW  mneh  rather  be  the  object*  «*  • 


obloquy  than  the  »»'thorsof  jp^jjjgy  i^,^ 
We  understand  Uiat  Mr-  ^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
several  works  in  progi*^  ^  ^ 
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is  a  poem  strictly  epic,  the  hero  of 
wliich,  singula):  as  it  may  seem — is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends .  This 
is  not  the  only  work  of  that  nature  fi 
uiafaed ;  and  as  Mr.  Southey  is  understood 
to  make  it  a  rale  to  write  40  lines  every 
morning  before  breakfast,  bis  progress  in 
any  undertaking  is  very  rapid. 

The  fbllowiug  is  a  list  of  such  of  Mr. 
Southey's  works  as  have  not  been  already 
mentioned  : — 

Amadi*  de  Oanl,  ftom  the  Spanish  of  Oar- 
dordones  de  Montalvo,  4  vols.  Itmo,  1809. 

The  WorksofThatnas  Chattertoa,  (publisbrd 
for  the  benefit  of  his  sister,  Mrs,  Newton,)  3 
vols,  8vo.  1803. 

Madoc,  a  poem,  4to.  1805. 

.Specimens  of  later  Engliih  Poets,  with  pre- 
Uminary  Notes,  3  vols.  Svo.  1807. 

Palmeriii  of  England,  from  thePortngneseof 
Francis  de  Moraes,  4  toIs.  1807. 

Letters  from  England,  by  Don  Manuel  Vdas- 
f  Bcz  EaprieUa,  (not  absofately  acknowledged 
by,  but  universally  attributed  to,  Mr.  Soutli^,) 
1807. 

The  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  with  an 
Account  of  his  Life,  it  vols.  8vo.  1807. 

The  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  Rodrigo  Diaz  de 
Bivar,  from  the  Spanish,  4to.  1808. 

The  History  of  Brasil,  Vol.  1. 4to.  1810.  Vol. 
H.  1817. 

The  Cone  of  Kebama,  a  poem,  4to.  tail. 

Oioniaoa,  s  vols.  foals«^,  8vo.  18tt. 

Life  of  Lord  Nelson,  S  vols.  sm.  8vo.  1813. 

Carmen  THnmphale,  4to.  1814. 

Carmen  Nuptiale. 

LeUer  to  W.  Smith,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Norwich, 
Bvo.  1817. 


ANECDOTES 

OF  THE  EMPEROR  ALEXANDER. 

The  High  Chamberlain  N.  •  •  received  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  a  moat  beantifnl  star  of 
the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  set  round  with  dia- 
monds, which  wait  valued  at  30,000  roubles. 
He  directly  pawned  it  at  a  pawnbroker's.  Soon 
after  this,  there  was  a  grand  entertaiameat  at 
court,  where  N.**  could  not  appear  without 
this  star.  What  emharraumeut !  Money  was 
wanted,  and  the  pawnbroker,  an  inexorable 
man,  would  not  part  with  the  star  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  unless  it  were  properly  redeemed. 
Now  there  was  nobody  that  could  help  him  out 
of  this  dilemma,  but  the  Emperor's  Groom  of 
the  Bcd-chaniber,  who  had  in  his  possession  two 
beantifnl  diamond  start  belonging  to  the  Empe- 
ror, one  of  which  was  but  Utely  finished,  and  had 
CMt  60/)00  roubles.  Tbe  High  Chamberlain 
accordingly  liad  recourse  to  him,  and,  after 
many  protestations,  the  gentleman  was  per- 
suaded, by  incessant  intreaty  and  promiaea  of 
retumiag  it  safc  to  him  a^in  after  the  enter- 
tainment, to  entrust  it  to  him.  N.*  *  accord- 
isgly  made  bis  appearance  with  this  star  at 
•buTt.  Alexander  soon  perceived  in  the  four 
hirge  diamonds  at  the  comers  of  the  star  a  great 
likeness  with  his  own  new  star.  He  fixed  hii 
eyes  several  times  on  N.**  and  at  last  said 
"  I  am  very  much  astonished  to  find  you  have  a 
s.tar  which  has  a  great  likeness  with  one  I  have 
just  received  from  the  jeweller's."  N.  •  •,  qaile 
embarrassed,  replied  only  by  unmeaning  com- 
pUmaots  and  bows.  The  Emperor,  more  and 
more  struck  with  the  great  resemblance,  at  last 
said  to  him :  "  I  do  not  know  what  to  say,  but 
I  mnst  tell  you  plainly  that  1  almost  believe  that 
it  is  my  star,  tha  likenemis  so  very  remarkable." 
N.**  at  httt  homblly  confessed  how  it  hap- 


pened, and  offered  to  undergo  any  punishment, 
but  only  begged  that  he  woald  have  mercy  upon 
the  poor  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber,  who  had 
suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded.  "  Never 
mind,"  replied  the  generons  Alexander,  "  the 
crime  is  not  so  great  that  I  cannot  forgive  it. 
But  I  cannot  wear  it  myself  any  more  ;  I  must 
therefore  make  you  a  present  of  it  on  condition 
that  I  shall  in  future  be  safe  firom  such  appro- 
priations." 

The  hackney- coachmen  in  St.  Petersburg  do 
not  mach  like  to  drive  officers,  and  seldom  let 
them  get  out  unless  they  have  paid  them  before- 
liand,  or  leave  something  in  pledge.  They  do 
not  object  to  letting  other  persons  get  out 
whenever  they  chuse,  and  will  even  wait  hoars 
for  them.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  who  is 
generally  dressed  in  a  very  plain  uniform  and  a 
grey  mantle,  was  walking  one  day  on  the  En- 
glish quay,  when  suddenly  it  began  to  rain  very 
hard,  and  he  would  not  step  into  a  house.  He 
accordingly  sealed  himself  in  the  first  hackney- 
coach  (Droschke)  be  found,  and  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  to  the  Winter  Palace.  As 
he  passed  by  the  Senate-House,  the  guard  was 
called  under  arms  and  the  drums  beat.  The 
eoachnun  looked,  and  said  he  supposed  the 
Emperor  waa  ridbg  by  the  guard-house.  "  You 
will  see  him  very  soon,"  replied  Alexander. 

They  at  last  arrived  at  the  Winter  Palace, 
and  Alexander,  who  Ind  no  money  about  him, 
ordered  him  to  stop  till  he  sent  bis  five  down ; 
"  No,"  replied  he,  "  you  must  leave  me  some- 
thing in  pledge,  the  officers  have  so  many  times 
deceived  me-  So  you  must  leave  me  your  man- 
tle." Alexander  acqniesced,  and  left  bis  man- 
tle. He  directly  sent  down  one  of  his  footmen 
with  twenty-five  roubles,  to  give  them  to  the 
coachman,  and  to  say  that  he  had  driven  the 
Emperor,  ami  to  bring  him  the  mantle.  The 
footman  did  so ;  when,  instead  of  the  coachman's 
being  glad  at  the  honour  and  the  present,  he 
langfted,  and  said,  "  Do  you  tiiink  that  I  am  so 
stapid  I  the  mantle  is  worth  more  than  twenty- 
live  roables ;  who  knows  what  you  mean  ?  per- 
haps you  want  to  steal  it ;  no,  that  wont  do, 
and  uuless  the  gentleman  whom  I  have  driven 
comes  himself,  I  shall  not  part  with  it."  Alex- 
ander had  almost  been  obliged  to  go  down  him- 
self, bad  not  his  chief  coachman  happened  to 
coma  by,  who  confirmed  what  the  footman  had 
said.  The  poor  coachman  was  now  almost  out 
of  his  wits  for  joy. 


FINE  ARTS. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

(Continued.) 
"  No.  184.  The  Procession  of  the  Claim- 
ants of  the  Flitch  of  Bacon — a  custom  in- 
stiiuted  about  Edward  the  Third's  time,  by 
Sir  I'hiilip  de  Somerville,  of  the  Manor  of 
Whichnoure,  in  the  County  of  STArroan," 
by  J.  M.  WaicHT.  The  particular  passage 
on  wtiich  the  story  is  built,  is  extracted  from 
Blont't  Jocular  Tenurei — "  And  so  shall 
thev  dcparte  the  raaonour  of  Whichnoure, 
with  the  come  and  the  baconne,  l>erure  him 
that  wonne  ytt,  with  trompets,  tabourets, 
and  other  manner  of  mynstrelsie."  —  The 
person,  who  floats  upon  the  surface  of  any  art 
or  science,  will  have  enough  of  companions 
to  understand  and  applaud  him ;  out  he, 
who  is  mare  profouna,  can  hope  for  few 
attendants  or  admirers.  This  is  fully  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  of  painters  in  this 
country.  The  artist,  who,  instead  of  paint- 
ing the  class  of  subjects  in  daily  demand, 


devotes  his  pencil  to  works  ot  invention, 
must  abide  the  chances  of  a  market,  and 
often  liave  his  best  works  left  upon  his 
bands.  We  hope,  however,  that  the  striking 
merits  of  the  pictme  now  uoder  consider- 
ation, and  its  convenient  tiae^  will  speedily 
recommend  it  to  a  purchaser.  Of  Mr.  J.  M^ 
Wright  himself  we  know  notliing ;  but  of 
his  genltis  we  know  much.  The  proces- 
sional punishment  of  the  knavish  Lawyer, 
(founded  on  an  obsolete  custom  in  the  isle 
of  Man,)  exhibited  some  few  years  ago,  was 
the  first  of  his  works  which  we  had  an' 
opportunity  of  seeing.  The  vigorous  inven- 
tion, contrast  of  cnaracter,  propriety  of 
costume  and  pcacdcal  ability  of  that  attrac- 
tive picture,  are  still  fresh  in  our  remem- 
brance. His  Barber  and  Curate  purging 
Don  Quixote's  library,  slight  but  full  ot 
taste  and  feeling,  was  the  next;  and  the 
procession  vrith  tne  Flitch  of  bacon,  is  onrly 
the  third  of  his  works  which  we  have  seen 
in  the  Exhibitions.  The  happy  couple,  who 
have  won  the  reward,  are  seated  in  a  cimriot, 
drawn  by  two  mettlesome  steeds,  followed 
by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  men,  women 
and  children ;  and  high  above  the  rest,  on 
horseback,  a  Friar,  with  a  rubicund  coun- 
tenance and  jolly  person,  is  seen.  The  mo- 
tion of  bis  hand  and  expression  of  his  fea- 
tures, show  that  he  is  recommending  the 
example  of  the  successful  claimants  to  ge' 
neral  imitation.  A  rustic  with  a  scythe  on 
his  shoulder,  and  another  with  a  spade  in  his 
band,  walk  in  conversation  beside  the  cliariet 
wheels.  Before  them  a  man  and  two  females.' 
one  leading  a  boy,  form  a  weU-coutrasted 
group.  \  pace  on  foot  clothed  insearlet  trim- 
med with  gold  lace,  holding  his  blue  boiinet 
and  feather  in  one  hand,  walks  beside  the  hor- 
ses, holdina  the  reins  in  the  other.  Several 
young  maidens,  dressed  in  white,  and  crownt- 
ed  with  garlands,  precede  the  carriage,  strew- 
ing flowers  in  the  road.  A  crowd  of  young 
lads  accompany  them,  following  the  band  of 
music.  Before  them  the  Halberdiers  and 
standard- l>earers  march,  headed  by  the 
Knifiht  of  WhichmauTt,  gallantly  mounted  up- 
ou  a  curvetting  steed.  The  horse  is  in  a 
spirited  attituae,  and  the  Knight  himself, 
balf-turoed  back,  as  if  to  give  directions* 
Another  group  of  Halberdiers  and  specta- 
tors precede  him,  and  complete  the  composi- 
tion. The  distance  is  a  wooded  landscape, 
with  gentle  elevations.  The  picture  in- 
cludes upwards  of  seventy  figw'es  with 
horses  and  dogs ;  auid  furnishes  a  strong 
proof  of  this  artist's  fund  of  invention  and 
happy  conception  of  character.  The  group- 
ing, dis|>o$ition  and  drawing,  excepting  some 
few  very  slight  inaccuracies,  reflect  great 
credit  on  his  taste  and  science.  1'he  beads 
afford  a  variety  of  expression  :  and  the  pic- 
ture itself,  as  a  representation  of  an  ancient 
local  custom  in  the  county  of  Stolon/,  is  an 
object  of  important  consideration  to  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  that  county. 
Having,  however,  done  justice  to' its  merits, 
there  is  another  justice  due  to  the  artist. 
This  performance  shows  his  facility  in  design-: 
ing  and  maataiy  of  pencil.  There  is  certam- 
iy  much  attraction  in  a  giaoeiiil  nagligcace 
of  execution ;  but  we  conceive  .tlwt  it  ia 
absolutely  necessary  in  figures  of  so  small  a 
size,  to  unite  sweetness  and  de&»ey  with- 
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ligiMiMM  <9mA  flMMwjr-^-of  -hiadliBg.  -  ifis 
masse*  «»f  light  «ra  an  broad  aod  weli-diBtri- 
buted>  aod  his  aystem  of  coloaring  so  weH 
founded^  that,  thm  is  only  a  want  of  some 
glazing  to  bring  the  whole  into  a  mellow, 
glowing  tomi^  and  give  an  eauai  feeling  and 
aeatimeotto  hi*  coloring.  We,  by  no  means, 
recommend  imUaiion  to  an  artist,  who  ia  so 
.well . supplied  with  original-  stores.  But  we 
refer  to  the  delicious  tone  of  Statkard't 
.'  Triumph  of  Britannia,'  near  Wilkie's  picture, 
as  an  instance  of  harmony ,  wh  ich  may  iiirnish 
hints  of  instruction  to  any  artist,  in  paint- 
ing this  class  of  cabinet  subiects. — "  874. 
Moses  found  by  Pharaoh's  Daughter,  by 
U.  P.  Bone."— This  is  what  is  termed  a 
laive  cabinet  size.  The  female  raising  the 
inmnt  Moses;  the  one  standing  beside  her 
in  tlie  white  aud  blqe  half  turban  or  head 
lineo,  and  the  third  seated  beside  the  female 
Ethiop,  are  well  designed  and  grouped. 
There  is  a  degree  of  simple  elegance  in  the 
two  figures  behind  Pharaoh's  daughter.  The 
countenance  of  the  nearest,  in  tender  half 
shade,  has  much  ^ntle  sweetness  and  is 
delirately  toned.  The  head  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter  might  admit  of  a  more  defined  ci- 
pression.  The  features  have  an  identity  (oo 
nearly  like  that  of  a  portrait.  The  expres- 
sion of  earnestness  and  pit^,  in  the  female 
kneeling  in  front,  and  looking  up  to  receive 
her  mistress's  commands,  is  Justly  deline- 
ated. The  action  and  countenance  of  the 
girl  standing  behind  her,  with  her  hands 
closed  upon  her  breast,  bespeak  her  partici- 
pation m  the  general  plraoine.  The  land- 
sca|ie  ia  fimcifiil  and  broad;  and  the  co- 
louring altogether  Taried  and  harmonious 
But  the  head  of  the  infant  Moses  is  too 
laroe,  and  the  features  homely.  There  is 
nothing  ideal  in  it.  If  this  head  were  suc- 
ccasfiilfy  repainted,  it  would  materially  im- 
prove the  picture.  This  artist  appears  to 
dread  extravagance  in  his  design  and  bravura 
in  his  execuuon.  But,  without  falling  into 
either  of  these  errors,  he  may,  in  the  moment 
of  invention,  throw  more  of  his  warm  im- 
pulses into  his  composition,  and  execute  bis 
draperies  and  landscape  with  a  more  loose 
and  crispy  pencil.—"  844.  Moses  breaketh 
the  tables,"  by  the  same  artist.  There  is  a 
good  historical  character  in  the  figure  of 
Aloses.  The  head  is  boldly  painted ;  and  the 
action  dignified  ;  but  like  that  of  the  preced- 
ing figures,  cautiously  guarded  from  extra- 
vagance. His  under  gannent  of  emerald 
green,  and  his  outer  of  deep  crimson,  are 
well  folded  and  vigorously  toned.    The  ex- 

Iiression  of  surprise  in  the  attitude  of  Josue 
ooking  off  upon  the  Israelites  dancing  round 
the  Golden  Calf,  in  the  distance  below,  is 
designed  and  executed  witli  apirit.  The  turn- 
ing away  of  his  countenance  from  the  Spec- 
tator sets  the  imagination  in  motion.  The 
Uwuwing  the  whole  upper  part  of  his  fieure 
into  strong  ahadow,  excepting  the  catching 
light  upon  his  shoulder;  the  bold  broad 
light  upon  his  knee  and  that  upon  his  foot 
have  a  striking  eflfect;  and  compose  well 
with  the  dark  volumes  of  clouds,  which 
■bade  the  top  of  the  mount,  and  encompass 
tii»central  light  upon  the  sky.  These  figures 
otcmpf  the  pniici|iiat  space  of  the  picture,  the 
Ivaebtea  are  talivduced  vn  tbeir  ground  in 


the  dietaoea,  so  as  to  enrieb  the  coaaposition 
and  tell  the  story,  without  interfering  with 
the  principal  figures.  On  a  companiiive 
view  there  is  a  greater  portioa  of  spirit 
thrown  into  this  picture  inan  any  we  have 
for  some  time  seen  by  this  ftrtist,  "  ISO. 
T%e  breakfatt,"  by  DavU  Wilkie,  R.  A.  This 
domestic  picture  consists  of  four  figures ;  an 
old  zentleman  in  a  red  night  cap,  and  Sow- 
erea  morning  gown,  seated  at  table,  eating 
an  egg;  ,a  young  gentleman  beside  him, 
reading  the  newspaper;  an  old  lady  pre- 
paring the  tea,  and  a  servant  girl  standing 
and  filling  the  teapot  out  of  a  copper  kettle. 
There  is  a  much  greater  breadth  of  li'ht  and 
a  clearer  effect  in  this  than  in  "Ihe  Pedlar," 
by  this  admired  artist.  The  cups  and  sau- 
cers, blue  glass  sugar-beson,  toast-stand, 
prints  of  hiiiter  and  table  cloth,  are  painted 
with  a  truth  and  attention  to  detail,  which 
may  vie  with  the  most  finished  productions 
of  any  Flemish  master.  The  same  delicate  fi- 
nishing is  seen  in  the  china  jars^  hour-glass, 
book,  and  portrait,  over  the  chimney  piece ; 
in  the  grate,  fire-irons  and  plate  of  toast  on 
the  stand  before  the  fire.  The  half  tints,  in 
which  the  knife-stand,  the  table  with  a  dish 
of  ham,  book-shelf,  India  screen,  and  china- 
closet,  are  kept  down,  are  clear,  and  in  ad- 
mirable subordination.  The  carpet  and  ta- 
pestry chair,  are  as  correctly  identified. 
The  cat,  at  the  fire,  sitting  in  the  gleam  o< 
sun-shine,  and  the  sun-shine  itself,  are 
painted  with  much  force  and  brilliancy. 
The  perspective  of  the  chamber  is  excellent. 
The  artist,  with  his  wonted  respect  for  his 
own  fame,  has  exerted  his  pencil  to  leave 
nothing  undone.  High  as  he  deservedly 
stands  in  the  public  favor,  there  is  no  sign 
of  relaxation,  no  symptom  of  neglect,  visible, 
in  this  picture.  If  tnere  be  any  thing  to  be 
noticed,  it  is  an  over  anxiety  to  give  the 
highest  finishing  to  the  heads;  a  circiim 
stance,  which,  m  some  discernible  details, 
interferes,  in  a  small  degree,  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  touch  and  spirited  decision  of  the 
features.— "309.  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
conducting  his  prisoner,John  King  of  France, 
in  triumph  to  Westminster,  after  the  battle 
of  Poictiers :  by  F.  P.  Stcphanoff'."  This  pic- 
ture, which  is  crowded  with  figures,  is  ano- 
ther instance  of  the  painter's  great  fkciliiy 
in  composition.  The  invention  and  grouping 
evince  much  taste  and  fancy.  The  coloring 
is  harmonious,  but  rather  too  much  of  a 

Eurplisb  cast.  It  is  executed  with  freedom  ol 
and ;  but,  with  all  its  merits,  we  cannot 
help  wishing  that  the  artist  had  paid  more 
attention  to  the  making  out  of  tiis  heads, 
and  definition  of  his  cbaracters.  His  ex- 
pression is  sometimes  too  vague,  and  his 
□rawinc  too  negligent,  to  do  justice  to  the 
flow  of  his  ideas.— 5n  the  Sculptpbe  Room, 
besides  ChantreyU  beautiful  monument  of 
the  two  children,  his  admirable  busts,  and 
some  fine  performances  bj  other  sculptors, 
which  we  have  hereafter  to  notice  in  cfctail, 
we  were  particularly  struck  with  "  1015, 
PnoHETBEUs  chained,  by  J.  Kendrick."  This 
model  is  executed  upon  a  scale  less  than 
nature,  and  designed  with  much  grandeur. 
The  disposition  of  the  fieure ;  the  spirited 
action  of  the  limbs;  the  oold  indication  of 
the  bone  and  muscle ;  the  fleshy  character 


and  vigorous  expresaioa  «f  tb*  eiitife,  Mnder 

it  a  very  prominent  object,  akfaougli  ao  close 
to  Canoya's  statues.  The  ee^le  is  about  to 
commence  his  feast,and  the  side  of  the  victim 
is  yet  unpierced.  There  is  an  ardent  feeling 
and  a  depth  of  science  in'  the  perfbhnance, 
wliieh,  with  a  generons  patronage,  may  pro- 
diiee  some  fine  things  for  the  advanoement 
of  the  arts  and  honor  of  the  country.  W« 
do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  any  work, 
by  this  Sculptor  before ;  but,  on  en(;^uiry,  we 
have  been  informed  he  was  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Bacon,  and  that  artist  may  well  be  proud 
of  his  scholar.  W.  Cf. 

(To  bt  eemtbnei.) 


BRITISH  GALLERY. 
The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  this 
public-spirited  Institution  opened  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  works  of  oseEASED  British  aH- 
TisTS,  for  the  private  visit  of  the  Royal  family 
on  Tuesday,  and  next  day,  the  gallery  was 
opened  to  the  public.  It  contains  a  number 
uf  capital  pictures,  which  maintain  the  honor 
of  the  British  School,  even  in  what  has  been 
comparatively  termed  its  infancy.  We  shall 
offer  some  observations  on  these  picture^ 
hereafter. 


THE  DRAMA. 

KING'S  THEATRE.— ITALIAN  OPERA. 

Paer's  Agnete  was  performed  for  the 
second  time  on  Saturday  last,  and  made 
a  deep,  but  not  universally  pleasing  im- 
pression on  the  audience.  Altfaougb  onr 
former  account  of  this  Opera  was  neces- 
sarily drawn  up  immediately  after  the 
first  representation,  a  mcure  deliberate 
consideration  and  a  carefhl  perusal  of  this 
play,  baa  confirmed  us  in  the  opinion 
then  given.  L'Agnese  is  the  most  pathe- 
tically interesting  Qj^ra  on  the  Italian 
stage,  but  it  derives  its  main  attraction 
from  a  calamity  incidental  to  human  m- 
iirmity,  wbkh  ought  not  to  form  the 
entire  subject  of  a  Drama.  At  the  King's 
Theatre  the  interest  was  still  heightened 
by  the  force  and  minute  truth  with 
which  Signor  Ambrngetti  reiiresented  the 
effects  and  symptoms  of  mental  derange- 
ment. Indeed^  in  our  opinion,  he  want 
too  &r  in  his  delineation  of  nature. — 
Uberto  is  not  drawn  a  maofac  by  the 
poet ;  hia  aberration  of  mind  is  of  the 
deep  melancholy  cast,  it  does  not  stray 
into  extravagancies  and  cbtldisfa  tricks ; 
the  character  need  not  be  studied  at 
Bedlam,  where,  we  understand,  Sig.  Aw 
actually  formed  his  conception  of  tbe 
part. 

The  text  of  this  Opera,  if  we  except 
the  comic  scenes,  possesses  great  merits ; 
the  language  is  simple,  s^ect  aod  im- 
pressive, and  the  action  of  the  piny  W 
conducted  with  skill  and  great  draniatic 
effect.  ^  Several  of  the  scenes  art  eapabll: 
of  shaking  the  strongest  frame. 

Tb«  Uuttie  pleawd  m  batter  at  the 
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second  rapresvntation,  but  upon  the 
whole  we  abide  by  the  opinion  we  gave  in 
our  former  report.  It  is  good  Italian 
music,  but  it  wants  originality  of  coocep- 
tion,  and  falls  sJiort  of  the  great  8CM>pe 
for  expression  aflforded  by  the  poet's 
labour.  Not  only  the  urohestra,  but 
even  the  mainger,  did  ample  juttice  to 
the  composition.  As  every  thing  depends 
upon  the  proper  degree  of  quickness  in 
the  airs,  Mr.  Ayrton,  with  the  most  laud- 
able attention  to  public  gratification,  ob- 
tained from  Paer  himself,  the  Tempi  of 
all  the  pieces  in  the  Opera,  an  operation 
which,  by  the  invention  of  Maelzel's 
Metronome,  is  rendered  as  easy  (if  not 
more  so)  as  the  communication  of  any 
measure  of  length  from  one  place  to 
another. 

A    new    Pantomimic    Ballet,    called 
Zuliea  <m  let  Pirutient,    appeared  for 
the  first  time  on  Saturday  last.     It  is  the 
production  of  Mons.  L^on,  tlie  Ballet- 
master,  and  seems  to  be  an  imitation  of 
Kotzebue's   Drama,   Th/e  Virgi*  of  the 
Sun. — The  High-priest  of  the  Sun  being 
•namoured  of  Zuliea,   (Mad.    Milanie,) 
in  order  to  obtain  the  object  of  his  love, 
announces  to  her  father,  a  Peruvian  King, 
the  will  of  the  God  that  Zuliea  afaouM 
be  received    into   the  number   of  the 
Virgins  of  the  Sun.    While  Zuliea  is  led 
in  scdemn  procession   to  the  Temple,  a 
Spanish  fleet  a(4>ears  off  the  coast,  one 
of  the   ships   is  wrecked   by  a  violent 
storm  ;  and  Femand,  (Mous.  Lion,)  the 
only  person  saved  from  its  crew,  reaches 
the  entrance  of  tlie  Temple,  goes  in,  and 
beh(^s,   unperceived,  the  ceicMony  of 
Zulica's  installation,  after  the  termination 
of  which  the  High-priest  sciaes  an  op- 
portunity of  declaring  to  her  llie  love 
with  which  she  has  inspired  him.     Find- 
ing his  professions  treated  with  disdain, 
he  leaves  her  the  alternative  of  compii 
ance,  or  of  being  «acrificcd  to  the  God 
under  the  pretext  of  having  broken  her 
vows.     At  this  moment  of  distress  Per 
nand  appears  as  her  deliverer,  and  pur- 
sues the  High-priest,    who  eludes  the 
sword  of  the  Spaniard  by  plunging  into 
the  sea  and  awimmiag  to  the  opposite 
shore.    Femaiid  now  declares  his  love 
to  Zuliea,  is  heard  with  cunipktcency,  and 
in  token  of  her  attachment  obtains  the 
\eil  which  had  consecrated  her  to  the 
service  of  the  divinity.     Zuliea,  on  part- 
ing from  him,    promises  to  meet  him 
again,  but  entreats  him  to  withdraw  in 
order  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  the 
Highpriesl.      lo    the    meMnvhiie    the 
High-priest  returns,  informs  ZuMca's  fk- 
ther  of  licr  interview  with  Femand,  and, 
iu  conjunctioii  with  the  people,  demands 
hejrdealli  i»«xpiatiaH  of  liar  broken  vow 


Zuliea  is  conducted  to  the  pile,  bat  at 
the  moment  when  it  is  to  be  set  on  fire, 
musqnctry  is  heard.  Fernand,  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  Spaniards,  who  had 
landed  in  search  of  their  wrecked  coun- 
tryman, arrives  in  time  to  snatch  his 
beloved  firom  the  stake ;  the  High-priest, 
while  aiming  a  deadly  bk)W  at  his  rival, 
falls  by  a  pistol-shot.  The  king  and  his 
people  rush  in,  pursued  by  another  party 
of  Spaniards,  Femand  arrests  their  pur- 
suit, offers  bis  friendship  to  the  king,  and 
the  piece  concludes  with  hi*  receiving 
the  hand  of  ZuUca  as  a  pledge  of  the 
fiather's  sincerity. 

If  the  representation  itself  does  not  tell 
this  tale  quite  so  distinctly,  the  cause  lies 
in  some  measure  in  the  numerous  dances 
pa*  de  tkux,  mm  d*  troit,  and  even  pu  de 
emq,  with  wbicb  the  piece  abounds,  and 
in  which  the  combined  strength  of  the 
establishment  exert  their  best  abilities. 
The  novelty  and  elegant  effect  of  a 
shawl-dance  was  much  applauded.  This 
Ballet,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  of  a  de- 
scription to  raise  Mons.  Leon's  credit  as 
a  balletHiiaster,  or  pantomimic  performer. 
Mad.  Milanie,  too,  danced  much  better 
than  acted  her  part.  Her  performance 
generally  is  stem  and  dry,  without  suffi- 
cient expression  and  discrimination  of 
her  part. 

Among  the  scenery,  the  Temple  of  the 
Snu  appeared  to  have  engaged  the  paint- 
er's principal  attention.  It  is  somewhat 
gaudy,  and  the  profusion  of  gold-leaf 
accords  more  with  the  received  idea  of 
Peruvian  riches  than  with  good  taste. — 
Mons.  Zara's  landscapes  are  more  or  less 
defective  in  the  due  administration  of 
light  and  shade,  their  keeping  is  gene- 
rally too  dark  and  monotonous,  which 
renders  the  objects  flat  and  indistinct. 
The  numerous  dresses  were  in  good  cos- 
tume, elegant  and  splendid. 

The  music  is  stated  to  be  a  selection 
from  the  works  of  Mehnl,  Catel  and 
Grelry.  It  corresponded  upon  the  whole 
with  the  action  of  the  different  scenes, 
and  in  several  instances  was  eminently 
efiective  and  striking.  A  fine  solo  on 
the  violin  gained  Mr.  Mori  deserved  ap- 
plause. 

DaoBr  Lame.— On  Tuesday  night  Van- 
brugh'$  comedy  of  the  Con(c,deracy,  was 
perTuniied  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The 
dialogue  reminds  us  or  the  tine, 
"  How  Van  wants  tattr,  who  never  wanted  trit," 
an  objection,  which  with  an  alteration  of  a 
word  wo<ild  apply  morejastly  tohis  dramatic 
invention  than  iiis  buildings.  There  are 
some  of  our  old  comedies  full  as  objection- 
able in  point  of  morals,  yet  none  altogether 
so  ofi'ensive  iu  its  basis.  There  is  an  insuf- 
ferable meanness  and  depravity  in  Gripe  and 
Moneytrap,  the  two  friendly  husbands,  who 


are  each  seeking  to  debauch  the  other's  wife 
and  deceive  his  own.    The  shameless  un- 
faDainin<^  ant»-«oi^gal   condiKt  of  their 
wives,  is  as  coarsely  marked^   One  might 
have  thought  that  tbei*  employing  a  nrm* 
blo-tongued  Abigail  like  Fiif^Mtnta,  in  their 
scandalous  schemes,  was  quite  risk  enough 
without  confiding  the  meaosof  destfojping 
their  reputation,  to  a  male  confidant;  and 
that  too,  to  so  low  a  felluw,  as  the  footman 
of  an   unknown    and  sel^iotroduced    im- 
postor, upon  whose  secrecy  they  could  not 
depwsd  for  a  moment !    Corinna  is  the  only 
unvitiated  character;  aod  her  hand  is  oIk 
tained  by  Dick  Jmkt,  a  common  sharper 
the  son  of  a  kettle-drummer,  whose  father, 
we  are  ostenlatiousW  told,  was  han^d  for 
robbioc  a  church.    This  hopeful  aspirant  to 
the  gallows,  who  robe  his  mother's  strong 
box  upon  the  stage,  and  under  pretence  <rt' 
embracing-  her,  alau  filches  her  watch  fraoi 
her  person,  before  the  audience,  is  the  mum 
of  mode  and  hero  of  the  piece!    Wemwht 
suppose  that  Vatbrtuh  had  endeavoured  to 
show  how  much  e&ct  he  could  produce 
with  the  moK  rotten  sad  offensive  materials. 
Thisdraana  baa,  also,  the  disadvantage  of 
two  duplicates  among  the  principal  figures. 
Arammta  and  CUrm*  have  little  to  distin>- 
guish  them  from  «ach  other:  they  are  phKcd 
imder  similar  circumstances,    with  nearly 
the  same  object  in  view.    The  resemblance 
is  still  stronger  between  Gripe  and  Money- 
trap,  excepting  that  the  former  is  somewhat 
testy.     Arammta  is    made  subordinate  to 
Clariua,  and  GaiPB  to  Moneytrap,  chiefly 
by  having  less  to  do  in  the  conduct  of 
the  incidents.    Yet,  the  characters  are  so 
well  drawn  and  the  dialogue  so  brisk,  that 
all  these  defects  and  more  which  we  have 
not  time  to  notice,  are  overlooked,  in  the 
representauoB.    The  author  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  skilful  EncbawT,  who  renders 
the  meanest  metals  valuable  by  the  life  and 
metiou  of  his  figures.    The  piece  was  so 
well  cast,  on  last  Tuesday  night,  that  the 
admirable  acting  in  a  great  degree  threw 
a  gloss  upon  the  nauseous  plot  and  unprio> 
cipled  characters.     The  sudden  illness  of 
Mrs.  Murdgn,  who  was  to  hava  played  Co- 
ritma,  almost  immediateiy  after  her  entrance, 
at  the  words  **  a  parcel  of  uM  firightfiil 
masters,"  obliged  Miss  Kelly  to  lead  her  off 
the  stage;  and  produced  an  omission  of  all 
the  subsequent  part  of  the  scene.    After  a 
considerable  delay,  when  she  was  to  have 
re-appeared,  in  the  third  act,  Mr.  HarUy 
apologized  for  her  incapacity,  and  obtained 
leave  for  Mi»s  Inert  to  read  her  part.  Domttn 
performed  Moneytrap  with  a  rich  expression 
of  natural  humour.     His  joy  when  Flipflanta 
informed  him  Clarissa  bad  an  inclination  for 
him;  and  the  manner  of  his  eagrr  quick 
reply,  "  1$  UpMtHU.i"  tickled  tlie  audience 
wonderfullv.     His  hasty  tbmstins:  of  one 
band  under  the  long  flap  of  his  waistcoat, 
und  pulling  forth  his  breast  linen  with  the 
other;  the  ludicrous  puffing  oatof  bis  with- 
ered cheeks  and  twinkling  of  lAs'eyes ;  the 
turkey-cock  sweW  of  his  chest 'arw  tip-toe 
inflation  of  his  whole  figure,  were  irresisBbly 
risible.  Jtagarth  never  conceived  a  mote  ea» 
pitaJ    display  (if  amorous  impatience,  i*  aa 
intrigmng   gaMant   of  sevwwty.      He   was 
eqiuJIy  successful  in  the  scene,  ^rtiereFlip- 
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panut  fleeces  him  of  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty  guiaeas.  The  houK  was  kept  in  « 
contmued  roar  of  laugliter  by  the  varieties 
of  his  voice  and  chaoces  of  his  countenance, 
from  the  chuckling  aucrity  which  plumped 
out  his  dusky  fieatores,  when  enquiring;  "  is 
your  mistress  at  home?''— to  the  dull  hesit- 
ating note,  droppina  jaw  and  vacant  stare, 
with  which  beeclioedFIippanta'tprcpotifioM. 
"  How!  a  restitution!"—"  Two  hundred 
pounds  l"—"  Two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds, 
m  a  bag!"  The  struggles  between  goatish- 
ness,  cullibility  and  miserly  reluctance,  were 
depicted  with  inimitable  skill  and  truth  of 
nature.— Miss  Kellys  fYi>;ian(a,artrul  laugh- 
ing, jeering  the  dupe  to  his  face,  and  yet 
arccting  to  pity  and  serve  him,  was  one 
lively  flow  of  tnck  and  mischievous  pleas- 
antry- Hablet  played  Braa,  in  an  excel- 
lent style.  His  person,  dress,  look  and  bluflf 
impudence,  were  quite  in  character.  His 
bnilying^of  Dick;  caioling  Gripe  out  of  the 
three  btmdred  pounds;  and  attempting  to 
hector  him  afterwards;  were  very  eflfective 
without «  particle  of  buBboneiy.  Mas.  Da- 
visoK  played  Clatu$a  with  the  careless,  easy, 
iMighing  eilTontety  of  a  fine  modish  woman, 
indifferent  to  every  thing  but  h^r  expensive 
pleasures.  Nothing  could  be  more  spiritedly 
thoughtless,  or  entertaining.  Miss  Boyce 
looked  and  smiled  Akamimta  well  enough; 
but  her  dialogue  might  admit  of  mere  mali- 
cious spri^thness.  Mra.  Sparia,  in  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Amlet,  was  at  home.  In  what  we 
have  termed  tnith  of  nature,  she  is  a  Dowton 
in  petticoats,  always  up  to  the  rich  coloring 
«f  comic  nature,  and  never,  for  an  instant, 
beyond  it.  Ptnle^t  Dick  was  not  deficient 
in  rattling  assurance,  but  we  have  seen  him 
to  more  ulvantage. 

On  Wednesday  night,  at  this  house,  Mr. 
Kean  played  Luke,  in  the  drama  of  "  Riches, 
or  The  Wife  and  Brother,"  altered  from 
Matiinger;  and  we  have  not  often  seen  him 
more  chaste  or  effective  in  any  part,  which 
does  not  rouse  his  high  tragic  powers.  We 
are  only  prevented  by  our  confined  limits 
from  pointing  out  some  of  the  striking 
beauties   of  his  performance.    Mrs.  AU(^ 

Elayed  the  par^of  Lady  Traffic  with  spirit; 
ut  as  that  character  has  more  of  haughtiness 
than  ^hionable  whimsy,  and  is  serious  in 
the  latter  scenes,  it  is  not  so  well  suited  to 
ber  comic  vein,  as  Lady  Dainty  and  $ome 
vtkert.        W.  C. 

CovEVT-OAavBN.— On  Tuesday  night  after 
Mr.  KembUft  fine  performance  o\  Penrudioek 
a  pew  afterpiece  called  the  lAbtrtint,  in 
two  acts,  with  splendid  dresses  and  decora^ 
tions,  was  broujght  out  at  this  bouse.  It  is  a 
mix«)  composition  from  Shadaelft  plnr  of 
the  same  title,  and  the  opera  of  Don  Gio- 
vanni. The  scenes  are  all  painted  in  a  fine 
taste,  particularly  the  summer  retreat  of 
Donna  Elvira;  and  the  cemetery  and  eqiiev 
trian  statue  of  Don  Pedro,  by  Grieve.  There 
is  a  striking  grandeur  in  the  double  effect  of 
moon  and  lamp-light,  in  the  view  of  the 
piazza  at  Seville,  by  Whitmore.  The  music 
was  selected  by  Mr.  Bishop,  from  the  most 
admiied  pieces  in  Itonart'i  Don  GioMiMt, 
and  the  overture  was  executed  in  a  style  of 
pewcffiil  harmony.  JUtlon'toait  of  Lepo- 
rello  bad  oonsiderable  comic eflect;  and  when 
add^eastog  Donas  Elvira,  as  Don  Juan,  his 


ludicrous  distress  occasioned  much  laughter.  I 
Mia  Stepheiu,  in  the  part  of  Zerlina,  sung 
with  exquisite  taste.  She  was  encored  in 
the  song  of  "  List  and  I'll  find  Love."— 
Charles  Kemble  played  the  Libertine  with 
spirit.  His  dress  was  rich  and  he  appeared 
to  advantage.  Sinclair  suug  in  Ins  best 
manner.  Durutet  and  Mi$$  MMtkem  exerted 
themselves  successfully.  The  piece  may 
suffer  from  a  comparison  with  the  Italian 
opera,  but  it  was  favourably  received  and 
announced  for  repetiiiop  with  general  appro- 
bation. 


POLITICS. 

The  home  and  foreign  intelligence  of 
the  past  week  is  of  considerable  interest. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Friday,  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  took  place.  As  in  the 
Commona  on  a  preceding  night,  the  de- 
bate was  protracted  to  a  late  hour ;  and 
the  decision,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
similar. — In  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Tuesday,  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  motion 
on  the  important  subject  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  excited  a  long  and  interesting 
debate.  The  division,  however,  agabst 
the  motion  was  265  to  77 — a  majority 
of  188.  It  is  said,  that  this  result  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  caused  by  an  opi- 
nion prevailing  in  the  House,  that  an  ad- 
journment would  take  place,  and  by 
many  members  having  left  the  House  in 
that  persuasion. 

In  India  the  Pindarees  have  met  with 
a  salutary  check  by  the  ene^tic  exer- 
tions of  M^jor  Lushingtou.  This  active 
officer,  it  appears,  put  in  motion  his 
regimeutt  the  41h  Madras  Light  Cavalry, 
with  such  rapidity,  as  to  pursue  and  de- 
feat the  freebooters,  and  retium  to  Bom- 
bay, a  distance  altogether  of  70  miles,  in 
two  days, — Near  borne,  an  occurrence 
of  considerable  interest  has  taken  place. 
Two  piratical  vessels,  under  the  Tunisian 
have  had  the  temerity  to  venture  so 
fax  from  home  as  the  North  Seas,  where 
they  have  made  several  captures.  Hap- 
pily, however,  these  robbers  liave  already 
received  some  chastisement  from  one  of 
our  cruizers,  the  Alert  armed  brig,  wbicb 
has  not  only  re-captured  two  of  tlieir 
prizes,  but  taken  one  of  their  corvettes 
of  18  or  20  guns. 

Private  letters  firom  France  mention 
the  discovery  of  a  conspiraif}  on  the  part 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers  at  Ver 
saitles,  to  shoot  the  Bourbon  princes  at  a 
review.  Several  of  the  conspirators 
have  been  arrested,  who  have  confessed 
their  murderous  intention ;  declaring 
however  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
only  subordinate  agents  in  the  plot,  the 
object  of  which  was  not  to  disturb 
the  reigning  King  on  his  throne,  but 
to  procUint  eitbar  Um  PhIw   of   Qir 


leans  or  young  Napoleon  heir  to  the 
Crown.  The  plot  seems  confined 
to  a  very  few  conspirators,  all  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  Royal  Guard ;  and 
are  now  handed  over  to  a  competent 
tribunal,  to  ascertain  their  guil^  and 
award  the  necessary  punishment. — In 
Prussia  the  prohibitory  declaration,  and 
measures  adopted  in  different  parts  of  the 
Continent  against  our  mannfectures  and 
trade,  have  found  no  admirers  or  imi- 
tators.  The  Prussian  Council  of  JState, 
forming  a  just  and  practical  estimate  of 
the  true  nature  and  operation  of  uationa! 
commerce,  rejected  on  the  25tb  ult.  the 
prohibitory  system,  by  a  majority  of  20 
votes  to  2. — On  May  8,  the  grand  ques- 
tion under  discussion  with  the  States  of 
WirUmberg  was  determined  by  5/  votes 
to  63,  in  iavor  of  the  propositions  laid 
before  them  by  the  King.  According 
to  accounts  from  Sweden  the  pretended 
conspiracy  has  resolved  itself  into  a  mere 
trick  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  made 
the  original'accusation;  and  whose  false- 
hoods having  been  discovered,  he  is 
himself  to  be  tried  before  the  high  tribu- 
nal.— ^The  last  accounts  from  Madrid 
tend  to  show,  that  the  rumoured  misan- 
derstanding  between  the  Courts  of  Ma- 
drid and  Rio  Janeiro  is  by  no  means 
groundless,  and  it  was  stated,  that  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Spanish  troo])s  have 
been  ordered  to  march  to  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal.  The  recent  plan  of  insurrec- 
tion in  Catalonia  was  very  extensive.  As 
it  has  been  positively  stated,  that  similar 
attempts  were  made  at  the  same  time% 
Arragon  and  Gallicia,  we  may  infer  that 
some  very  geoetvl  dissatisfection  pervades 
the  upper  classes  of  military  among  the 
Spaniards. — So  despente  were  the  affairs  , 
of  King  Ferdinand  in  Venezuela,  that  all 
the  royalists  were  flying  to  Curapoa,  and 
the  city  of  Sante  Domingo.  In  the  latter 
place,  the  Bishop  of  Caraccas  bad  arrived 
with  the  church  plate.  The  patriots 
were  reported  to  be  within  seven  leagues 
of  Caraccas  on  the  17th  of  March,  and^ 
no  doubt  was  entertained  of  their  being 
in  complete  possession  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Venezuela  by  1st  of  April. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Amham  09  THa  FiwB  Akts.— The  ftiirth 
part  of  this  work  which  ha*  been  delayed  be- 
yond its  luoal  tiaie,  ia  consequence  of  the  death 
of  one  of  the  Proprietors,  will  be  published 
early  in  June,  and  the  succeeding  part  as  re- 
gularly as  heretofore. 

Fkencr  Litekatciik.— No  less  than  Ave 
new  epic  poems  are  announced  a*  being  soon 
to  enrich  the  litecatnre  of  France.  Their  titles 
are  PhUip-Auntlus,  by  Mr.  Parseval-Grand- 
malsan ;  ike  muet(Aeti,  by  Mr.  ftMiomri ;  (*« 
Hoto  »r«r,  by  Bflr.  Fontane* ;  Tun,  by  Mr. 
"^irnW;  aKl  Kictarrf,  by  Madame  d«  Stacl. 
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PRICE  Is. 


POLITE  LITERATURE. 


OF  DRAMATIC  COMPOSITION. 
Mk.  Editok, 

The  very  general  diifasioD  of  literary 
knowledge  which  has  taken  place  of  late 
years,  baa  made  the  public  taste  perhaps 
fastidious  in  its  decbions  on  the  merits 
of  all  species  of  talent ;  but  more  espe- 
cially on  tl»t  of  modem  dramatists. 
Few,  indeed,  would  be  hardy  enough  to 
affirm,  that  a  decay  of  this  particular  ta- 
lent, amoanting  almost  to  annihilation, 
is  not  obsenraUe :  the  lyre  of  Sbakspeare 
is  still  mute,  and  still  slumbers  uncon- 
scious of  the  master-hand  which  shall 
again  awaken  the  tones  of  inspiration ; 
the  wit  of  Congreve  has  expired  with  the 
eraaescent  biil&ncy  of  sudden  flame ;  the 
humour  of  Steele  is  mute  as  the  tongue 
be  onoe  prostituted  to  party;  and  the 
vivacity  of  Sheridan  slumbers  in  the  grave 
which  contains  hb  ashes  I  But  while  we 
mourn  departed  excelieace,  let  us  not  be 
unjust  to  living  worth :  and  in  grieving 
for  what  has  past  away,  let  us  remember 
that  the  only  means  of  (Meserving  what 
has  not,  U  to  cherish  what  we  have. 
Talent  is  timid,  and  is  to  be  won  by  pro- 
tection :  Genius  is  capricious,  and  must 
be  allured  by  patronage.  While,  tbete- 
fore,  at  the  tribunal  of  criticism,  modem 
ability  must  yield  the  palm  of  excellence 
in  energy  and  grandeur,  to  the  early 
writers,  the  praises  allotted  to  talent  of 
an  inferior  nrde^  must  be  awarded  to  the 
moderns.  Accuracy,  good  taste,  judg- 
ment and  correctness, — though  tbey  can- 
not atone  for  the  loss  of  sterling  thought 
and  vigorous  expression,  are  qualities 
agreeable  to 

*  Tlie  sacred  few  whose jnst  apfUaue  is  feme," 
and  more  likely  to  please  the  many  : 
they  are  qualities  in  which  the  modems 
are  certainly  masters.  It  is  astonishing. 
Indeed,  that  in  an  age  like  that  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  boasted  its  acquaint- 
ance with  the  elegant  classics,  and  i^s 
certainly  well  versed  in  the  learning  of  the 
schools,  such  gross  anachronisms,  such 
absurd  violations  of  time,  place  and  his- 
tory as  abound  in  many  ofthe  sublimest 
dramas  of  that  day,  should  ever  have 
been  tolerated.  A  Morning  Paper  re- 
cently remiirM,  on  the  revival  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  •  Humourous  Lieu- 
tenant,' that  the  "  bouncing  anacbion- 
viaf'  of  Demelrios  entering  with  a  "  cock- 
ed pbtol/'  bad  been  very  wisely  collected. 


Should  tbb  gallant  captain  make  his 
entree,  so  equipped,  in  these  days,  he 
would  most  inraUibly  be  "  bors  de  com- 
bat" in  a  very  few  moments.  But  if  this 
be  ridiculous,  as  an  -  error  in  attributing 
arms  to  an  age  totally  ignorant  of  them, 
what  shall  we  say  to  those  of  the  same 
kind,  which  abound  in  Maasinger  and 
Sbakspeare  t  I  open  a  volume  of  the 
bitter  author,  and  I  find  that  "  thedivme 
Poet,"  in  the  first  act  of  Cymbeline,  makes 
Leonatus  Posthumus,  who  u  supposed  to 
be  speaking  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
Caesar,  very  ingeniously  anticipate  the 
ineredient  of  a  manufacture  certainly 
unknown  to  the  Emperor. 
"  And  with  mine  eyes  I'll  drink  the  words  you 

send, 
«  'tbo'bik  be  made  nf  gall." 

This  is  well  followed  by  his  friend 
Jachimo,  (whose  name  seems  also  a 
more  modem  Italian  baptism  than  the 
era  in  which  lie  speaks,)  observing  to 
Imogen,  that  he,  as  the  factor  for  12 
noble  Romans  who  had  clubbed  for  a 
piece  of  mbtcription  plate  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  Emperor,  had  travelled  into 
France  to  buy  that  which  could  not  be 
found  in  Rome.'  In  another  scene,  "Enter 
a  Dutchman  and  a  Frenchman :"  and  in 
the  last  act,  Cornelius  informs  us  that  the 
Queen  was  accustomed  to  amuse  herself 
by  poisoning  rats  and  cats.  But.  few 
examples  coukl  be  selected  which  would 
vie  in  pedantry  with  that  of  Marcus 
Andronicus,  who  calls  out, 
"  Give  lu  the  proudest  prisoner  of  the  Oothi, 
"  That  we  may  hew  his  limbs ;  and  on  a  pile, 
"  '  Jid  tmmei  fratrum,'  sacrifice  hia  flejhr 

In  King  Lear,  act  3d,  the  fool  anti- 
cipates the  knavery  of  London  Brewers  : 
"  When  Brswen  mar  their  malt  with  water" — 
which  n  an  acute  prognostic,  800  years 
before  Christ. 

I  shall  shortly  take  an  <^portniiity  of 
pursuing  thu  subject ;  and  am.  Sir,  See. 
Feb.  3, 1817.  B. 


LETTERS  ON  IRELAND. 
To  the  Editor  ofthe  iMerary  Gazette. 

SiB, — Your  correspondent "  Hibernicus,"  in 
your  18th  number,  tias  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  causes  of  the  present  distresses  in 
Ireland  are  different  to  what  ^qr  are  gene* 
rally  supposed  to  be — but  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  bis  manner  of  explaining  bimselCleaves 
his  reader  so  much  in  the  aark,  as  to  jjive 
rise  to  the  idea,  that  the  writer  entertamed 
contrary  opinioos  on  the  same  subject  in 
different  parts  of  his  paper. 

In  the  first  plaoe,  and  as  a  chief  cause  of 
grievance,  ydur  Borrespoadent  states  a  AKt— ^ 


that  the  landlord,  unwilling  to  resign  his 
feudal  customs,  forgets  the  mutual  obligation 
between  master  and  dependant,  and  still 
coDsidering  his  tenant  as  his  vassal  he 
"  teaches  bim  to  be  abject." — If  tlits  be  ge- 
nerally the  case  through  Ireland,  what  opi- 
nion are  we  to  have  of  these  powerful  land- 
lords, when  the  country  of  whicli  these 
people  (their  tenants)  form  so  great  a  part  of 
the  population,  is  so  frequently  disturbed  by 
rebellion,  and  other  never-failing  conse- 
quences, of  an  overstrained,  and  misdirected 
freedom  ?  These  disturbanres  might  result 
from  unjust  tyradny,  hut  they  caunot  take 
place  where  the  lower  ranks  are  really  held 
in  subjection.  Hibernicus  next  mentions 
the  oppression  of  the  landholder— that  he 
lets  tne  land  to  the  cotter,  at  an  enormous 
rent,  and  hires  his  Ubour  at  a  miserable 
pittance — "  hence  the  peasant,  unable  to 
tietter  his  oondtdon,  thinks  not  of  comfort, 
but  of  subsistence,  and  knows  little  beyond 
the  negative  happiness  of  relieved  want,"  &c, 
&o. — From  this  it  might  be  concluded,  that 
the  Irish  cotter  is  in  a  state  ofthe  most  ab- 
ject poverty  and  wretchedness,  did  not  the 
same  writer,  speaking  afterwards  of  that 
class,  say,  "  he  gets  his  house,  garden,  half 
an  acre  of  ground,  grass  and  hay  for  a  cow, 
and  at  the  annual  rent  of  31.  or  41. — his  wages 
are  something  more  than  6d.  a  day,  and 
though  these  have  not  risen,  neither  has  bn 
rent,  and  therefore  his  means  of  subsistence 
are  but  little  lessened  by  the  rise  of  times." 
Whether  these  descriptions  relate  to  one  or 
two  classes  of  persons,  is  left  unexplaj^Md. 
It  is  likewise  necessary  to  the  right  undep. 
standing  of  this  letter,  that  the  reader  should 
know,  what  class  i-f  people  are  meant  by  the 
mob — to  the  greatly  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  whom  Hibernicus  ascribes  many  of 
Ireland's  greatest  misfortunes.  If  the  people 
are  without  employment,  on  what  do  they 
subsist?  If  they  are  cotters  or  labourers,  as 
neither  their  rent  nor  wages  rise,  the  ch^p- 
ness  and  plenty  of  the  potatoes,  which  by 
Hibernicus  is  considered  as  a  cause  of  po- 
verty, must  be  in  reality  a  cause  of  riches. 

HiBEBWIC*. 

ON  TASTE  IN  FEMALE  DRESS. 

"  Dress  is  the  natural  finish  of  beauty.  Witii- 
ont  dress,  a  handsome  woman  is  a  gem,  bat  a 
gem  that  is  not  set" 

I  am  an  old  man  now,  Mr.  Editor ; 
but  I  have  loved  the  ladies  dearly  all  (he 
days  of  my  life ;  and,  though  "  the  high 
blood  "  no  longer  runs  "  frolic  through 
my  veins  " — though  the  frost  of  age  has 
"  silvered  o'er  my  head" — my  attach- 
inent  to  the  better  sex  remains  pure  and 
undiminished,  and,  thank  heaven,  my 
perception  of  physical  and  morel  braiitT 
is  still  in  its  meridian  of  power.  I  look 
bock  upon  the  years  of  my  youth — upon 
the  prime  of  my  manhood — when  the 
lovdieet  and  the  best  of  women  was  the 
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suUce  of  my  b^rt,  wUli  a  dear,  a  sooth-^ 
ing  delist,  which  Hie  irealtb  of  worl4i 
could  nuf  purchase. 

Sikty-fire  y^ars  have  not  rolled  regard- 
less over  my  head.  Within  that  period 
— a  little  eternity  in  prospective,  but 
scarcely  more  than  a  point  in  the  past — 
oiany  are  the  changes  of  the  times,  and 
of  manqers,  that  I  have  observed.  Con- 
nected, in  some  measure,  with  my  natu- 
rally invincible  admiration  of  the  sex, 
has  been  an  attention  to  their  varioos 
styles  of  personal  decoration;  and  though, 
iu  sume  respects,  I  entertain  a  perfectly 
philosophical  contempt  of  dress,  I  will 
not  tbriuk  frum  the  avowal,  that,  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  beautiful  uroman,  cle 
(>antly  and  tastefully  attired,  I  have,  at 
ail  times,  enjoyed  a  pleasure  of  no  vulgar 
cast,  l^me  was,  when  the  waist  of  a 
span, 

■<  Smalt  by  degrees,  and  beautifutty  Ie»,' 

was  the  mmmit  of  female  ambitina ; 
when  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  DevoO' 
shire,  «bose  sone  was  exactly  the  ciT' 
cumference  of  an  orange  and  a  half,  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  the  whole  world  of 
fashion;  but  this,  and  numberless  other 
absurdities,  have  been  hurried  down  tJie 
stream  of  oblivion,  never  more,  it  is 
hoped,  to  iutcude  into  the  regions  of 
t^ste.  Peaked  stomachers,  fortificarioN 
bosoms,  moiistrons  craws,  cork  hips, 
and  protuberant  pads,  have,  in  succes- 
sion, been  consigned  to  the  "  family 
vault  of  all  the  Capulets;"  and  notwith* 
standing  its  faults,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  consider  the  present  age  as  greatly  su< 
perior  to  many  that  are  past. 

Tlie  love  of'^dress  is  natural  to  woman 
This  has  been  seen.and  attested,in  all  ages 
and  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  in  the 
most  savage.as  well  as  in  the  most  polished 
stales.  It  is  a  laudable,  a  useful,  an 
interesting  propensity ;  but  it  requires  to 
be  chastened  and  regulated  by  the  hand 
of  taste,  by  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  of  the  correct  and  harmonious  in 
art.  Thus  it  will  generally  be  seen,  that 
the  mind  which  is  most  highly  cultivated, 
vill  be  most  successful  in  the  art  of  per- 
gonal dec'orittion,  provided  its  attention 
be  directed,  or  attracted  towards  that 
point.  Lord  Cbestei^eld  declared,  th^t 
he  could  not  help  forming  some  opinion 
of  a  man's  sense,  and  character,  from 
the  style  of  his  dress.  Such  a  criterion  is 
by  no  mefuas  infalUble ;  yet  I  am  incUned 
to  think,  that  the.  feeling,  or  sentime9t>~< 
especially  with  respect  to  th^  oppq^ite 
sex— ut  more  general  than  mijjht  be  at 
first  suspected ;  sincf,  perhaps,  we  ^. 
don,  if-  ever,  iae^  with  a  ieniate,  wh^ 
gcneml  ^yle  pf  d^^s  i«  chwtq,  el^gapt^ 
and  approprytte,  that  w»  dQ  .pot,  Ofi  n 


n)or^  intimate  acquaintance,  figd.  much 
in  her  dispontion,  mind,  apd  manner,  to- 
admire,  and  to  love. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  love 
of  dress  is  natural  to  woman.  Look  at 
the  Hottentot  fair,  bedaubed  with  grease 
and  ochre ;  see  the  native  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  gaily  bedight  in  shells,  and 
beads,  and  feathers,  and  ferrug^iwua  pen- 
dants in  her  cars  and  nose ;  and,  to  come 
neanr  home,  observe  the  country  wench, 
tricked  out  in  flaring  ribbons,  and  rival- 
ing tlw  rainbow  in  the  number  and  va- 
riety, if  not  in  the  beauty,  of  its  colors. 
Here  is  the  love  of  dress  in  all  its  native 
forces  but 'where  is  the  chastening  hand 
of  taste,  the  nice  perception  of  the  benur 
tiful  and  cervect?  The  British  hit, 
thanks  to  the  powder-tax,  Iwve  long  re> 
linc|uish^d  the  practice  of  kneadmg  up 
their  tresses  into  dough,  by  the  admix- 
ture of  flour  and  iat — a  practice  asodioiu 
as  that  of  the  Hottentots ;  for  what  is 
there  more  offensive  or  ridiculous  in  red 
dust  and  greast,  than  in  white  dust  and 

trease  1— but  they  still  retain  that  relic  of 
arbarism,  the  wearing  ear-rings.  Why 
should  they  not,  like  some  of  their  sable 
sisters,  adorn  their  olfactoiry  organs  in 
the  same  chaste  and  simple  style  7 — The 
short  petticoats,  which  now  so  frequently 
enable  the  Bond-Street  lounger  to  expa- 
tiate on  the  color  of  his  mistress's  garters, 
are  doubtlessly  an  importation  from  that 
land  where  Yic^  reigns  triumphant — 
where  Modesty  has  long  forgotten  to 
blush.  Still  are  we  doomed  to  exclaim, 
"  O,  France,  wboie  edicts  gorrm  dress  and  mea^ 
Thy  victor,  Britain,  I>eiids  beneath  thy  ftctt  * 
The  almost  equally  barbaroua,  though 
net  equally  Indecent,  mode  of  hooping 
the  dresses  and  pdisses  round,  Uhe  so 
many  beer-barrels,  originated,  I  presume, 
eastward  of  Temple-Bar.  "The  wearers 
of  these  dresses  always  remind  raeof 
brnren'  wives  and  daughters,  hauguig 
out  the  signs  of  their  family  trade.  We 
have  refbrmad  many  of  these  abuses  in 
the  dominions  of  fashion ;  why  ahoidd  we 
not  TCform  tken  alii  I  would  willingly 
see  my  dear  and  natumlly-tascinating 
coiatrywomen  as  lovely  as  nature  and 
her  attendant  graces  designed  that  they 
should  appear.  With  this  view,  I  will 
endeavouTi  in  another  brief  epistle,  to 
offer  some  suggestions,  which,  I  flatter 
myself,  your  fair  readers  will  not  deem 
alto^thar  undeserving  of  attention.  In 
the  mterim,  I  subscribe  myself. 

Yours,  &c.        SsNEX. 


LADY  MOttOAN'8  FRANCE.  "^ 

This  work,  which  has  Ions  been  im- 

patieatly  expected,  will  be  published  in  a 

few  days  at  Paris  as  well  as  London.    In 

tb$  Qieaa  ^(^  w;  «e  bappj  to  b^ve  it 


in  our  powef,  to  present  our  readers  with 
ao'avuiing  extract  |Ton»  one  of  the  proof 
slieets,  relative  to  two  of  the  m^sL  end' 
nent  female  writers  of  that  country  at  the 
present  day.  ,  .   • 

I  had  oAcn  beea  assured,  ia  aoaic 
literary  circle*  at  Paris,  that  the  greatest 
revolution  which  had  taken  place  iu 
their  literature,  tio^e  the  r^igu  vf  Louis 
XIV.,  has  occurred  in  the  tattfr  talent, 
and  style  of  their,  feqiaif  writer^  They 
still  speak  with  rapture  of  the  ^cility, 
the  abandomununtt  the  .grace,  x>|  the 
composilipns  of  the  La  Fayettcf«  th« 
Sevign^,  the.  Caylus's  ;•  and  oppute  then 
in  decided  si^periority  to  tha  de  Staeb, 
the  Cottins,  the  Ganlif '»,  «nd  tli«  Souts^a. 
But  the  great  daini  to  that  9rigiBali'^  of 
iuveiilion  ana  combination,  which  consti- 
tutes the  csaence  of  geig^s.  helungji  ex* 
dusively  to  the  uioden^  wriVersr  This 
best  compositions  of  tlw  female  witi(  of 
the  "  iroif  Biifle,"  exhibited,  bivt  the  vt 
of  tniuaferring  the  elegant  go<»ipry,  so 
etenialiy  practised .  iu  tlif ir  salons*  to 
their  letters,  «nd  adopting  iu  their  vjrtittco 
aceonnts  of  the  apecdotes,  incidents, 
slanders,  intrigues,  ttnd  trftaiterya  of  the 
day,  the  same  epi^maaatic.  point  aad 
facility  of  expression,  whii^h  peloag  to 
the  g?niu9  pf  their  langua^,  ai^d  ,which 
have  at  all  times  beeit  the  studs,,  the 
charm,  and  the  habit  o(  their  (99nver> 
satieu. 

The  life  of  such  a  wpnuin  ••  Madsoie 
de  Sevi^^,  was  pessed  in  social  little 
circles,  w  eternal  visits,  and  in  seeVhig, 
hearing,  circulating,  and  transcribing  ail 
that  was  passing  in  the  city  or  the  cour^ 
Women  of  rank  had  then  <to  domestic 
duties,  though  they  had  waiiy  social  ties. 
Their  mfouts  vere  nursed  by  hirelings, 
their  children  were  reared  in  cquvents, 
their  husbands  lived  with  the  arnor  or  the 
court,  and  those  profounder  feeliogs, 
which  exercise  so  powerful  an  operatioa 
upon  female  intellect,  remained  cold  and 
undeveloped.  They  re^d  little,  because 
the  scale  of  modern  literature,  was  then 
circumscribed,  and  few  women  studied 
the  dead  languages.  The  whole  power 
of  their  iijnd,  therefore,  was  confined 
and  levelled  to  the  conibiuation  and  reci- 
tatiou  of  the  events,  whiph  took  place  b 
llic  most  frivolous,  uitnguipg,bu't  ^lished 
society,  that  ever  existed.,  Their  style 
was  brilliant,  playful,  and  elegant ;  and 
it  was  eminently,  perhaps,  exclusively, 
calculated  to  "  Sterniset-  la  iagatelU." ' 


•  .<lKiklM  eC;  *»  I4eato  nCiMesdanM  de 
StacI  a^  &  GenUv  a  Frwdi  prUip  ^  the 
old  iwbool  obserted  to  me,  ".Penr  cti  /em- 
me»  (I,  etui  it  sentM  'iaimmi^ihm  it  kne 
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When,  however,  tfaey  abandoned  iacts 
for  fiction,  they  wholly  feiled  in  their 
attempt ;  and  in  the  world  of  invention 
titere  is,  perhaps,  nothing  so  cold,  cum- 
Iwous,  and  wearisome,  so  oat  of  the  line 
of  social  nature,  and  yet  so  remote  from 
the  fkiry  regions  of  fancy,  as  the  ro- 
Biaoces  of  Mademoiselle  Scuderie,  and 
the  novels  of  Madame  La  Fayette.  They 
soon  feH  by  their  own  ponderous  weight, 
even  in  an  age  when  they  had  novelty  to 
Sustain  them,  and  have  now  long  been 
knowi  by  name  only. 

The  two  most  celebrated  female  wri- 
ters of  France,  Madame  de  Genlis  and 
Madame  de  Stael,  mark  successively  the 
progress  ot  female  intellect,  and  the 
8C*pc  given  by  circumstances  to  female 
talent  in  that  country.  The  works  of 
Madame  de  Oenlisform  a  sort  of  con- 
necting link  between  those  woihni,  who 
wrote  at  the  hitter  end  of  Louis  the 
XrVtb's  day,  and  those  who  have  ap- 
peared since  the  revolution.  The  found* 
ress  m(  a  new  genus  of  composition  In 
her  vwn  language,  her  domestic  stories 
are  a  deviation  from  the  grave  formalities 
of  the  early  French  novel ;  and  stand 
equally  free  from  tbe  licentious  liberties 
of  tlie  new,  a  witty  but  ait  immoral 
school,  ftwnded  by  the  Marivaux,  the 
Louvets,  and  the  Leclos.  M.  de  Genlis, 
if  not  tbe  first  who  made  works  of  ilnagi- 
nation  the  vehicle  of  education,  was  at 
Rtot  the  earliest  of  those,  who  intro^ 
duced' instruction  and  science  into  tales 
of  sentiment  and  passion;  and  tbe  erutli- 
tion  which  occasionally  gleams  through 
her  pages,  has  been  thought  to  do  the 
honours  of  the  head,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  interests  of  the  heart:  while  her 
pure  and  polished  style,  flowini;  and 
smooth  as  it  is,  stands  accused  by  the 
severity  of  French  criticism  of  approach, 
ing  to  the  studied  elegance  and  cold 
/precbionof  a  professed  rhetorician.  It 
may,  however,  be  said  with  great  truth, 
that  none  perhaps  ever  wrote  so  well, 
who  wrote  so  much ;  or  has  ever  blended 
so  few  faults  with  so  many  merits  of  style 
and  composition.  Madame  de  Gfeulis 
just  held  that  place  in  society  from  her 
rank,  her  finbion,  her  political  tenden- 
cies, and  literary  successes,  wliic^  was 
most  calculated  to'  excite  against  her  a 
hoiit  of  enemies.  Had  she  been  more 
obscure  as  a  woTnan,  she  would  have 
been  less  severely  treated  as  an  <iw 
thor. 

TlM  geniu  of  Madame  4e  9tsi>l  be- 
longs to  the  day  and  age  in  which  it 
dawned,  i^itl  by  which  it  was  nurtured. 
It  pa^kes  •£  thek  boldness  and  U»eir 
aspMdons,  tlieir  freedom  •and  their 
force.    FoMef  ed  *mi4»t  pbtloaojpliical  en- 


quiries, and  political  and  social  fermenta- 
tion, its  objects  are  naturally  grand,  its 
scope  vast,  its  efforts  vigorous:  It  has 
the  energy  of  inspiration,  and  its  disor- 
der. There  is  in  the  character  of 
Madame  de  Stall's  compositions,  some- 
thing of  the  Delphic  priestess.  Some- 
times mystic,  not  always  intelligible,  we 
still  blame  the  god  rather  than  the  ora- 
cle ;  and  wish  perhaps  that  the  were  less 
inspired,  or  we  more  iuteliigent. 

While  other  writers  (both  male  and  fe- 
male) in  France  have  turned  with  every 
breeze,  that  fluttered  in  tbe  political  he- 
mispliere,  Madame  de  Stael  has  steadily 
proceeded  in  tb<>  magnificent  march  of 
genius,  governed  by  principle:  and  her 
opinious,  while  they  are  supported  by  all 
the  force  of  female  enthbsiasm,  derive  an 
additional  weight  from  the  masculine 
independence  and  steadiness  of  their  ad- 
vocate. 

I  had  to  lament  that  Madame  de  Sta£I 
had  lef^  France,  at  the  moment  when  I 
entered  it ;  and  I  was  tantalized  by  invi- 
tations, which  proposed  my  meeting  lier 
at  the  bouse  of  a  mutmd  friend,  at  the 
time  when  imperious  circumstances 
obliged  Ae  to  return  to  Ireland.  I  thus 
was  prevented  from  seeing  one  of  the 
m6st  distinguished  women  of  the  age, 
from  whose  woriis  I  had  received  infinite 
pleasure,  and  (iis  a  woman,  I  may  add) 
infinite  pride.  Her  dmracter  was  uni- 
formly described  by  her  friends  to  me 
as  largely  partaking  of  a  disposition 
whose  kindness  knew  no  bounds ;  and  of 
feelings  which  lent  themselves,  in  read;; 
sympathy,  to  every  claim  of  friendship, 
and  every  call  of  Benevolence. — Among 
those,  wlio  know  her  weU,  the  splendor 
of  her  reputation  seems  sutik  in  (he  popu- 
larity of  her  character ;  and  "  e'e»t  mne 
exeeUtntr  pergoimi,"  "  c'as*  »>i  ion  en- 
fant,"  Were  epithets  of  praise  constantly 
lavished  on  one,  who  has  so  many  more 
brilliant  claims  to  celebrity/ 

Madame  de  Genlts  was  at  Paris,  when 
I  arrived  there ;  but  I  vMS  told  on  eveiy 
side,  tiiat  she  had  retired  from  the  wortd; 
that  she  was  invisible  aUke  to  friends  and 
strangers.— That,  "  eik  t'Uttit  jette  dans 


'  Both  Madame  de  SUel  and  Madame  de 
Genlis  appeared  to  me  to  be  rather  nnpopnUr 
wirh  the  royalists  and  ultmt:  the  one,  tor  her 
sopposed  repoblican  prfaiciplea ;  the  othrr,  for 
the  part  nbe  took  in  the  earljr  |teri«d'  of  nie  i«- 
voliition.  Of  Madame  4e  Stael,  <thej  conttantty 
said  to  me,  "  CeH  de  Nloi/wnee,  n  vout  voulex ; 
eependaiU  t'esl  nne  phnaQre  que  maditmt  de  S.!" 
tirmfMtaat  de  Genlis,—"  Po»r  »n  ttyle,  c'e>( 
drune  pwrdf  Irt^/ttiU-tt  Wgwifc^  maUUu'fa 
Hmi  <«-mrfM»ri  iqinet  i'iw>>,  om/o  enfamV' 
The  "  KaMnfeu,"  of  Madme  d«  Oeoiis  most, 
howev«r,,>y  this,  have  reconciled  her  to  the 
most  inveterate  friends  of  le{(itiBacy,  chorch, 
ktate,  tuid  th«  king  o^9|^  t '     *    ' 


la  religion  I"  or  that  "  tlle^itait  mite  en 
retroite  dans  une  soeiiti  it  Capucinet."--^ 
I  had  despaired  therefore  of  seeing  ft 
person,  out  of  whose  works  I  bad  oeen 
educated,  and  whose  name  aii^l  writings 
were  intimately  connected  with  all  my 
earliest  associations  of  books  and  Uteia- 
tme;  when  an  invitation  from  this  dis* 
tinguished  writer  herself  brought  me  at 
once  to  her  retreat,  in  her  convent  of 
the  Carmelites — an  order  recently  res- 
tored with  more  than  its  original  severity, 
and  within  whose  walls  Madame  de  Geu> 
lis  has  retired.  As  I  drove  "aux  Carmet," 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  Madame  de 
Oenlis  or  Madame  de  La  Valli^e  was 
uppermost  in  my  imagination. — Adjoin- 
ing to  the  gloomy  and  monastic  structure, 
which  incloses  the  Carmelite  sisterhood, 
(in  barriers  which  even  royalty  is  no 
longer  permitted  to  pass)  stands  a  small 
editicie  ap]iropriated  to  tbe  lay-guest  of 
this  silent  and  solitary  retreat.  The 
pretty  'garden  belonging  exclosively  to 
tbb  wing  of  tbe  convent,  is  only  divided 
from  its  great  garden,  by  a  low  wall,  and 
it  admits  at  its  extremity  the  melancholy 
view  of  a  small  chapel  or  oratory,  fatally 
distinguished  by  the  murder  of  the  bishops 
and  priests,  imprisoned  there  during  the 
reign  of  RobespieiYe.  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis received  me  with  a  kindness,  a  cor- 
diality, that  had  aU  the  naiveti  and  fresh- 
ness of  yottHifiil  feeling,  and  youthful 
vivacity.  There  was  nothing  at  age  in 
her  address  or  conversation;  and  vigour, 
animation,  n  tone  of  decision,  a  rapidity 
of  utterance,  spoke  the  full  possession  of 
every  feeling  and  every  faculty :  and  I 
fouud  her  in  the  midst  of  occupations  and 
pursuits, which  might  startle  the  industry 
of  youth  to  undertake  or  to  accompluh. 

When  I  entered  ber  apartment,  she 
was  painting  flowers  in  a  bodfc,  which 
she  called  her  '*  herbier  tacri"  in  whicb 
she  was  copying  all  the  plants  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  She  showed  me  another 
volume,  which  she  had  just  finished,  full 
of  trophies  and  tasteful  devices,  ^bich 
she  called  I'kerbier  de  tv0Mmci«NMf'e. 
"  But  I  have  but  Uftle  time  fini^««^j|^MW 
amusements,"  sitid  Madame  de  Genlia. 
She  was,  in  fact,  then  engaged  in  abridg- 
ing some  ponderous  tomes  of  Frendi 
M^moires,  in  writing  her  "  JonmMl  dt  la 
Jenmette,"  ami  in  preparing  for  the  press 
her  new  novel  "  Lst  Battnicat,"  which 
she  has  since  given  to  the  world.  ,    <  ' 

Her  harp  was  neverthelesn  well  strung 
and  tuned  ;  her  piauo-forte  covered  with 
new  taHisic,  and  when  I  gave  ber  her  Iiite^ 
to  play  for  me,  U  did  not  oeqair^tha 
dra.wing  up  •«  single  string.  All  was 
energy  and  occup^tioia-  ,It  vm.UupoaA- 
bic  not.  to  make  some  obabrvation,  «.  - 
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such  veisatilily  of  talent  and  variety  of 
p«iMDits.— "  Ob  !  this  is  nothing,"  said 
Madame  de  Geniis,  "  what  I  pride  my- 
setf  on,  is  Itnowing  twenty  trades,  by  aU 
of  which  I  could  earn  my  bread." 

She  conversed  with  great  earnestness, 
but  with  great  simplicity,  without  effort, 
98  -without  pretension,  and  laughed  heart- 
i^  at  some  anecdotes  I  repeated  to  her, 
which  were  then  in  circulation  in  Paris. 
When  I  mentioned  the  story  of  herieceiv- 
iog  a  mysterioas  pupil,  who  came  veiled 
to  Jier  apurtments,  whose  face  bad  never 
been  seen  even  by  her  attendants,  she 
replied — that  there  was  no  mystery  in  the 
case  ;  that  sbe  received  two  or  three  un- 
fortunate yoODg  people,  who  had  no 
means  of  supporting  themselves ;  and  to 
whom  she  taught  the  harp,  as  a  mode  of 
subsistence,  as  she  had  done  to  Caseuiir, 
now  one  of  the  finest  harpists  in  the 
world.  I  could  not  help  telling  ber,  I 
believed  she  had  a  patiionfor  eduealing : 
she  reptiedy  '<(ih  contrairt,  celam'a  ton- 
fours  enmtyi,"  aiid  added,  it  was  the 
only  means  now  left  ber  of  doing  good. 

I  bad  been  told  in  Paris,  that  Madame 
de  Oenlis  had  carried  «hi  a  ttcret  eorre- 
tpoadcnce  with  the  hite  Emperor  ;  which 
is  another  term  for  the  higher  walks  of  n- 
pionnage.  I  ventured  one  day  to  talk  to 
hevou  the  subject;  and  she  entered  on  it 
-with  great  promptitude  and  frankness. 
"  Buonaparte,"  sbe  said,  "  was  extremely 
liberal  to  literary  people — a  pension  of 
four  thousand  francs,  per  annum,  was 
assigned  to  all  authors  and  gemide- 
Mtret,  whose  circumstances  admitted 
of  their  acceptance  of  such  a  gratuity- 
He  gave  me,  however,  six  thousand,  and 
a  suite  of  apartments  at  the  Arsenal.  As 
I  had  never  spoken  to  bim,  never  bad 
any  intercourse  with  him  whatever,  I  was 
struck  with  this  liberality,  and  asked  him 
what  he  expected  I  should  do  to  merit 
it.  Wben  the  question  was  put  to  Na- 
poleon, he  replied  carelessly,  *  Let  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis  write  me  a  letter  once  a 
muntfa.'  As  no  subject  w^  dictated,  1 
chose  literature,  but  I  always  abstained 
from  politics."  Madame  de  Genlis 
;*dded,  that,  though  she  never  h-id  any 
interview  .with  bim,  yet  on  ber  recsm- 
mendatiott,  be  had  pensioned  five  indi- 
gent persons  of  literary  talent. 

One  of  these  persons  was  a  mere  litti- 
rairt  de  aoci6t6,  and  it  was  suggested  to 
Buonaparte,  that  if  he  granted  four  thou- 
sand francs  fwr  annum  to  a  man  who  was 
nut  an  authoi,  and  was  therefore  destitute 
oftl\e  Uaual  cliiiiiis  on  such  stated  boutt>- 
ly,  that  there  tvere  two  friends  of  that 
]N«!>on,  equally  clever,  literary,  and  dis- 
Uvsoed,  who  would  expect,  .or  at  least 
•A,  for  a  jMinilar  prui  ision.    '*  Eh  klen" 


said  Buonaparte,  "tela  fait  douxe  nulU 
frauet;"  and  be  ordered  the  other  two 
distressed  littrati  to  be  put  on  the  an- 
nuity list  with  their  friend. 

It  was  said  to  me  in  Paris,  that  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis  had  retired  to  the  Car- 
melites, "  d6sabtu6e  du  vanitis  de  te 
monde,  et  des  ehimeret  de  la  cikbriti." 
I  know  not  how  far  this  may  be  true, 
but  it  is  certain,  that  if  she  has  done 
with  thevanitiei  of  the  world,  she  has  by 
no  means  relinquished  its  refinements 
and  tastes,  even  amidst  the  coldness  and 
austerity  of  a  convent.  Her  apartment 
might  have  answered  equally  for  the 
oratory  of  a  taint,  or  tba.  boudoir  of  a 
coquette.  Her  blue  silk  draperies,  her 
alabaster  vases,  her  fresh-gathered  flow- 
ers, and  elegant  Grecian  couch,  breathed 
still  of  this  world  :  but  the  large  crucifix, 
(that  image  of  suffering  and  humility) 
which  hung  at  the  foot  of  that  couch ; 
the  devotional  books  that  lay  mingled 
with  lay  works,  and  the  chaplets  and  ro- 
saries which  hung  suspended  from  a 
wall,  where  ber  lute  vibrated,  <ind  which 
her  paintings  adorned,  indicated  a  voca- 
tion before  which  genius  lay  subdued, 
and  the  graces  forgotten.  On  showini; 
me  the  pious  relics  which  enriched  this 
pretty  cell,  Madame  de  Genii*  pointed 
out  to  my  admiration  a  Chriet  on  the 
Croat,  which  hung  at  the  foot  of  ber 
bed.  It  was  so  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  execution,  that  the  Pope  had  sent 
for  it,  when  he  was  in  Paris,  and  blessed 
it,  ere  be  returned  the  sad  and  holy  re- 
presentation to  its  distinguished  owner. 
And  she  naturally  placed  great  value  on 
a  beautiAil  rosary,  which  had  belonged 
to  Fenelon :  and  which  that  elegant 
saint  had  worn  and  prayed  over,  till  a 
few  days  before  bis  deatli. 

If  years  conld  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count of  a  lady's  age,  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis must  be  far  advanced  in  life :  for  it  is 
some  time  back  since  the  Baron  de 
Grimm  speaks  of  her,  as  a  "  demmnUe 
de  quelitS,  qui  n'itait  coanue  alors,  que 
par  sa  jolie  tow,  et  ton  talent  pour  la 
harpe."  ■  Infirmity,  however,  se«ms  to 
have  spared  her  slight  and  emaciated 
figure ;  her  dark  eye  is  still  full  of  life 
and  expression ;  and  though  her  features 
are  thin,  worn  and  sharply  marked,  and 
her  complexion  wan  and  pale,  the  traces 
of  age  are  neither  deep  nor  multiplied. 
If  her  person  is  infinitely  less  fresh  and 
vigorous  than  her  mind,  still  it  exhibits 
few  of  those  sad  >m]>rexsions,  which  time 
slowly  and  imperceptibly  prints,  with  fab 
withering  and  silent  touch,  on  the  'firm* 
est  muscle  and  the  brightest  bloom. 

My  visits  to  the  cloisters  of  the  CarvM- 
litet  were  as  frequent  as  the.  duties  of 


Madame  de  Genlis,  and  my  own  engage' 
meats  in  tlie  world  would  admit  i  and  if 
I  met  this  di»tinguisbed  and  highly  en- 
dowed person  with'  the  hightbeating 
throb  of  expectatioHi  I  parted  from  ber 
with  admiration  and  regret. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


Laila  RooKn ;  An  Oriental  Romance, 
By  TuoM4S  Moore,  Esq.  4to. 

Our  friend  Tristram  Shandy  infornis  us, 
that  his  father  once  undertook  to  confute  an 
opinion  of  the  great  Bacua,  without  saving 
a  single  syllabi,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
on  the  subject  in  question.  Mr.  Moore  iu 
like  manner,  has  given  us  a  volume  of  po- 
etry, called  Lalla  Rookh,  without  bavingeven 
once  mentioned  Lalla  Rookh,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  throughout  the  whole  jKiem. 
Out  of  something  more  than  four  hundred 
pages,  there  are  indeed  about  forty  pagM  in- 
jirose,  which  relate  the  stcry  of  Lalla  Rookh. 
That  story  is  as  folluws. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  n^ign  of  Ai^ 
rungzebe,  Abdalla,  King  of  the  Lesser  Bu- 
charia,  having  abdicaied  the  throne  in  favor 
of  his  son,  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  m  the 
shrine  of  the  prophet;  and  rested  ror«  short 
time  at  Delhi  on  his  way-  During  his  stay 
there,  a  mHrriagc  was  Agreed  upon  between 
the  Prince  his  son,  and  Lalla  Rookb,  the 
youngest  daugliter  of  the  Rmpftor.  It  was 
mtended  that  the  nuptials  should  be  cele- 
brated at  Cashmere;  where  the  young  King 
was  to  meet,  for  the  first  time,  his  lovely 
bride,  andconduct  ber  into  Butiiaria. . 

The  day  of  Laila  Ruokh's  departure  from 
Delhi,  was  as  splendid  as  sunshine  and  pa- 
geantry could  make  it.  All  was  brilliant, 
tasteful  and  magnificent,  and  pleased  even 
the  critical  and  t8sti<li(ius  Fadladeen,  Great 
Nazir  or  Chamberlain  of  the  Haram,  who 
was  borne  in  his  palanquin  immediately 
after  the  Prinress. 

Feramorz,  a  young  poet  of  Cashmere,  was 
also  in  her  suite,  and  was  introduced  into 
her  presence,  in  order  to  amuse  her.  Ac- 
cordinely  he  sang  ur  recited,  during  inter- 
vals- of  the  journey,  the  four  poems  which 
this  volume  contains,  and  at  lensth  sue* 
ceeded  in  captivatine  her  entire  anectiens. 
With  sorrow,  therefore,  she  foirad  herself 
at  the  end  of  her  agrecabie  journey,  and  pale 
and  trembling  was  prrsented  to  her  ex- 
pecting bridegroom.  He  descended  from 
his  throne  to  meet  her ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
time  to  take  ber  band  in  bis,  when  she 
screamed  with  surprise,  and  fainted  a^t  his 
ttet.  it  was  Feramorz  himself  that  stood 
before  her!  Feramorz  himself,  the  sove« 
reign  of  Bucharia,  who  in  this  disguise  had 
accoiiipHuied  his  young  bride  from  Delhi, 
and,  having  won  her  love  as  an  humble 
minstrel,  now  amply  deserved  to  enjoy  it  as 
a  King.  We  must  for  ever  regret,  titat  this 
interesting  little  narrative  was  not  tpid  in 
virse.  .       , 

The  first  story  which  Feramorz  recites,  is 
"  The  veiled  Prophet  of  KfiorassuD."  , 

This  impostor's  name  was  lUokanna,  and 
"  O'er  bis  features  hang  .  . 

The  veiV  the  silver  veil,  wMeh  be  tad  flung 
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In  mercy  titere,  to  hVie  from  mortal  sight 
Hu  danling  broir,  till  man  coald  bov  its 


The  poem  opens  with  a  pageant  in  honor 
of  Acini,  It  celebrated  youn^  warrior,  who 
bad  loQ2  been  a  prisoner  in  Greece,  and  who 
at  lenztb  liberated,  hastened  to  join  the  ban- 
ner ofMokaona. 

Bot  tbere  was  one,  among  the  chosen  maids, 
WboblMVd  behind  the  pdlery's  sillieD  shades. 
One,  to  whose  seal  the  pageant  of  to-day 
Has  been  like  death  ^ — yon  saw  her  pale  dismay, 
Te  wondering  sisterhood,  and  heard  the  bnrst 
or  exclamation  from  herUps,  when  first 
She  saw  that  yontb,  too  well,  too  dearly  known, 
Silently  kneeling  at  the  Prophet's  throne. 

This  girl,  whose  name  was  Zelica,  had 
formerly  been  betrothed  to  Azim,  but  he 
was  called  from  her  to  join  in  the  war,  and 
she  soon  afterwards  heard  that  he  had 
£tllen.  At  these  tidings  her  reason  par- 
tially forsook  her. 

The  mhid  was  still  all  there,  bat  tnm'd  astray. 
A  waadetingbaffc,  npon  whose  pathway  shone, 
All  stats  «f  heaven,  eaeept  the  goiding  one. 

Mokanna  worked  upon  her  deranged  in- 
tellects to  hecome  one  of  the  "  Elect  of  Pa- 
radisa,"  the  "  Priestess  of  the  Faith,"  and 
bis  paramour. 
"  Twas  from  a  brilliaat  banqoet,  where  the 

sonnd 
Of  poesy  and-masic  bieatbed  aroand. 
Together  pictniiag  to  her  mind  and  ear 
The  glorici  of  that  heaven,  he*  destin'd  sphere, 
Where  all  was  pare,  where  every  stain  tfaatiay 
Upon  the  spirits  light  should  pass  away, 
And,  realising  more  than  yooliifiit  love 
E'er  wished  or  dream'd,  she  should  for  ever 

rove 
TUrough  flelds  of  fragrance  by  her  Aztm's  side. 
His  own  bless'd,  purified,  eternal  bride ! 
Twas  from  a  scene,  a  witching  trance  like  this, 
He  harried  har  away,  yet  breathing  bUas, 
To  the  dim  charocl-honse ;  throngb  all  its 


Of  damp  and  death,  led  only  by  those  gleams 
Which  fonl  comqttion  lights,  as  with  design 
To  show  the  gay  and  proud  she  too  can  shine  I 
And,  passing  on  through  npright  ranks  or  dead. 
Which  to  tlie  maiden,  doubly  erased  by  dread, 
Seem'd,  through  llie  bluish  dealh-liglit  round 

them  cast. 
To  move  their  lips  in  mutteriogs  a*  she  passed. 
There  in  that   awful  place,   whin  each  had 

quaffed 
And  pledged  in  silence  such  a  fearful  draught, 
Such— oh!  the  look  and  tatte  of  that  red  bo^l 
Will  haunt  her  till  ahe  dies — he  boand  her  roni 
By  a  dark  oath,  in  hell's  own  language  t'ram'd. 
Never,  while  eartli  his  mystic  presence  claim'd. 
While  the  bluearchof  day  hung  o'er  them  both, 
Never,  by  that  all  imprecating  oath, 
In  joy  or  sorrow  from  his  side  to  sever — 
She  swore,  and  the  wide  chantel  echoed  *  never 

never  r" 

After  Azim's  arrival,  Mokanna  sends  for 
ber,  and  she  overbears  him  muttering  such 
horrible  sentiments  of  hatred  against  all 
mankind,  that  she  perceives  at  once  how  be 
bad  deceived  her  by  protniises  of  -eternal  hap- 
piness in  Paradise.  He  finds  liimselt  dis- 
covered, and  out  the  whole  fifend  bursts.  He 
tells  her,  that  he  means  to  tempt  Asim,  by 
every  method  of  allurement,  from  the  path 
of  irirtue  which  he  had  heretofore  trod,  and 
that  she  must  contribute  her  aid.  She  re- 
uses with  bifrror^  aoil  the  first  part  closes 
witb  tbc,  fotiMring  lines,  wUich  copvey  a 


striking  picture  of  his  demoniac  mind  and 

face. 

Hence,  woman,  to  the  Haram,  and  look  gay, 

Look  wild,  look— any  thing  but  sad ;  yet  stay — 

One  moment  more— from  what  this  night  hath 

pass'd, 
I  see  thou  know'st  me,  know'st  me  well  at  last. 
Ha !  Ha !'  and  so,  fond  thing,  thou  thonght'st  all 

true, 
And  that  I  love  mankind! — I  do,  I  do — 
As  victims,  love  them;  as  the  sea-dog  dotes 
Upon  tlie  small,  sweet  fry  that  round  him  floats ; 
Or,  as  the  Nile-bird  loves  the  slime  that  gives 
"That  rank  and  veaomoos  food  on  vrbich  she 
lives  I 

And,  now  thou  see'st  my  soul's  angelic  hae, 
'Tis  time  tliese  features  were  uncurtained  too ; 
This  brow,  whose  light — oh  rare,  celestial -\ 

light!  f 

Hatb  been  reserv'd  to  bless  thy  £ivoar'd     I 

sight;  f 

These  dazzling  eyes,  before  whose  sbronded  i 

might  J 

Thon'st  seen  immortsl  man  kneel  down  and 

quake — 
Would  that  they  were  heaven's  lightnings  for 

his  sake! 
But  turn  and  look, — then  wonder,  if  thou  wilt. 
That  I  should  hate,  should  take  revenge,  by 

gniit. 
Upon  the  hand,  whose  mischief  or  whose  mirth 
Sent  me  thus  maini'd  and  monstron*  npon  earth ; 
And  on  that  race  who,  thongh  more  vile  they  be 
Than  mowing  apes,  are demi-gods  to  met 
Here — judge  if  bell,  witb  all  its  power  to  damn. 
Can  add  one  curae  to  the  fool  thing  I  am  I— 

He  rais'd  bis  veil — the  maid  tnm'd  slowly 
round, 
Leok'd  at  hoD— fhriek'il— and  sank  npon  the 

gronnd ! 

The  second  part  begins  with  a  description 
of  the  palace,  and  of  the  preparations  for  an 
attack  upon  the  Azim's  virtue.  It  com- 
meoces — song,  dance,  and  every  voluptuous 
irt  is  assayed,  without  success,  till  at  length. 
The  song  is  hush'd,  the  laughing  nymphs  are 

flown. 
And  he  is  left,  musing  of  bliss,  alone; — 
Alone? — no,  not  alone — that  heavy  sigh. 
That  sob  of  grief,  which  broke  frooi  some  one 

nigh— 
Whose  could  it  be? — Alas!  is  misery  found 
Here,  even  here,  on  this  enchanted  ground  i 
He  turns,  and  sees  a  female  form,  close  veil'd. 
Leaning,    as  if  both  heart  and  strength  had 

fail'd. 
Against  a  pillar  near ;  not  glittering  o'er 
With  gems  and  wreaths,  such  as  the  others  wore, 
Bnt  ia  tbat  deep  blue,  melancholy  dross, 
Bokhara's  maidens  wrar  in  mindfulness 
Of  friends  or  kindred,  dead  or  far  away  ;— 
And  such  a<  Zelica  had  on  that  day 
He  lefther, — ^when,  with  heart  too  full  to  speak. 
He  took  away  her  last  warm  tears  apon  his 
cheek. 

A  strange  emotion  stirs  within  hiui, — more 
Than  mere  compassion  ever  wak'd  before ; — 
Unt  ODScionsly  he  opes  his  arms,  while  iba 
Spriogi  fatward,  as  with  life's  last  energy. 
But,  swooning  in  that  one  convulsive  bound. 
Sinks  ere  she  reach  his  arms,  npon  the  ground ; 
Her  veil  &lls  oflf— her  iaint  hands  clasp  his 

knees — 
'Tisshe  herself  I  'tis  Zelio*  he  sees! 

After  a  pathetic  coofesuop  of  her  frailty, 
he  offers  to  fly  with  her,  aad  she  has  just 
consented,  when,  on  a  suddep,  sh^  nears  a 
voice  near  her  etclsim,  "  "Thy  o»tb, '  thy 
(>ath  r*  ufton  whicb  she  flie*  from  him  ■ 


By  this  time  the  Caliph,  alarmed  at  ae- 
counts  of  the  veiled  Prnphet's  armaments,  ■ 
marches  against  him,  but  is  foiled  in  seven! 
eocouDters.  At  length,  a  youth  suddenlyi 
appears  at  the  bead  uf  the  flying  Moslemf, 
and  obtains  possession  of  Mesou,  the  ruyul 
city.  Mokanna  flies  to  Neksheb,  a  city  of 
Traiisoxiana,  where  he  is  beleaguered  by  the 
enemy.  Here  he  makes  use  uf  several  .su- 
perstitious rites  to  |>crsuade  his  followers 
that  they  shall  be  victorious.  At  len|ith 
they  suspect  his  deceptions,  and  lie  poisons 
the  whole  t>aiid. 

Oh !  who  need  ask,  that  saw  those  livid  guests,    • 
With  their  swoll'n  beads  sunk  bbKikeuIng  on  - 

their  breasts. 
Or  looking  pale  to  heev'n  with  glassy  glare. 
As  if  they  souj^t  but  saw  no  mercy  there ; 
As  if  they  felt,  though  poison  rack'd  them 

through, 
Remorse  the  deadlier  torment  of  the  two  f 
While  some,  the  bravest,  Imrdiest  in  the  train 
Of  their  fiUsie  Chief,  who  on  the  batile-plain 
Would  have  met  death  with  trans|>ort  by  his 

side. 
Here  mute  and  helpless  gasp'd ;— bat,  as  tbey 

died, 
Look'd  horrible  vengeance  witb  their  eye's  lost 

strain. 
And  clench'd  theslackeninghandat  him  in  vain. 

Zelica  alone  remains,  and  he  now  sends' 
for    her,  and   makes  her   drink   a  deadly 
draught.    He  himself  plunges  into  a  cistern 
ol  such  burning  drugs,  as  have  efficacy  to . 
dissolve  his  vrhole  body,  so  that  not  a  Irag- 
ment  remains.     In  the  mean  while,  the 
enemy,  with  Azim  at  their  head,  find  their 
way  into  the  city.    The  white  veil  appears; 
alone  before  them.    Azim  springs  forward 
and  pierces  him — the  veil  is  cast  off,  andj>e' 
sees  his  Zelica!    Sbe  dies  after  a.  parting 
speech;  be  lives  to  a  good. old  age,  and  is 
buried  beside  her. 

The  next  song  is  called  Paradise  and  th% 
Peri,  one  of  those  beautiful  creatures  of  IB* 
air,  who  live  upon  perfiimes,  but  who  have 
lost  Paradise.  Tins  Peri,  lamenting  one 
morning,  at  the  gate  of  Eden,  her  hard  des- 
tiny in  ueing  forbidden  to  enter  there,  the 
angel  who  was  guarding  the  gate,  exclaimed 
to  her, 

"  The  Peri  yet  may  be  forgiven, 

Who  brings  to  this  eternal  gate, 
Tbe  gitt  tbat  is  most  deiir  to  heaven." 

Accordingly,  the  Feri,  full  of  lioue,  sets 
out  to  try  whether  she  can  discover  this  pre- 
cious gift.    She  first  sees  a  war-field,  whe»e 
the  last  survivor  of  the  battle  stands,  while 
the  conqueror  calls  tipcm  him  to  surrender. 
He  refuses,  and  shoots  his  dart. 
Pahe  flew  tiw  shaft,  though  pointed  well—  - 
I'he  'I'yrant  liv'd,  the  Hero  fell!     ^ 
Yet  mark'd  the  Peri  wlierc  be  Uiy, 

And  when  the  mshof  war  was  past. 
Swiftly  descendmg  on- a  ray 

Of  momiag  ligfct,  she  cau^t  the  Ust-^ 
Last  glarions  drop  bis  heart  bad  shed. 
Before  its  frec-bom  spirit  fled  1 
"  Be  this,"  she  cried,  as  she  wing'd  he«  flighty 
"  My  weloome  gift  at  the  Gutcs  of  LtgM.'' 

This  precious  drop,  however,  is  uut  tiMind 
sufficieat  to  open  the  gate,  su  she  goes  oq 
another  excursion,  and  finds  a  yuuth  d^iog 
of,«  plague,,  aqtl  his  mistress,  who  had  Jroiii 
a  distant  place  of  safety  sought  hirti  out, 
preferring  death  with  Um.  t<>  life  wUholit 
him.    She  catches'  tbeKiBftction  ftoni  taw,.. 

'-'*'i  "i''^'^'-'  *■-*!'    .'^-•"  "'*'--'.  ■v^-' *flk '■- ^*' '     * 
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While  her  fan^  f«U  af  lifc,  witbrat  aaj  mih 

troia 
Bat  the  nweet  one  of  gniecfiiliicM,  rung  fires 

her  tool,; 
And  where  it  most  sparkled  no  (lance  CooM 

discover, 
In  Up,  cheek  or  eyes,  for  she  biigbtta'd  all 

over, — 
like  uy  fisir  lake  that  the  bre«se  is  npoB, 
When  tt  breaks  into  dimples  and  Ia»|^  ia  tba 
sun. 

Some  dissension,  however,  has  arisen  be> 
tween  the  lovers,  and  Nourinabai,  fu  from' 
the  joyous  throng  who  are  keeping  the  feast 
of  roses,  sits  in  ner  bower  with  Namotma, 
the  enchantress.    Sbe  beg«  of  her, 

"  To  find  some  spelt  that  riieoU  reetf. 
Her  Selim's  smile  to  Noonaahal." 

Accordingly,  the  sorceress  performs  cer- 
tain incctntaiions,  and  the  next  evening 
Seiim  holds  a  fisast.  All  the  lovely  nymphs 
uf  the  valley  are  present,  and  tiy  their  art* 
in  captivating  him.  A  Georgian  maid  Mogs  ' 
a  song,  incitive  of  vadety  in  knre.  Noitr^ 
mahal,  in  a  mask,  antiMrs  it  t^  an  apyeni 
to  constancy. 

There  was  a  pathos  hi  this  lay. 
That,  ev'n  without  eochaotnenf s  art,      * 

Would  instantly  hare  fooDd  its  way 
Deep  faito  Selim's  beraing  heart; 

But  breatiiittg  as  it  did  a  tone 

To  earthly  lutes  and  lips  unkaewa; 

With  every  cliord  fl«in  flrom  tte  touch 

Of  music's  spirit, — 'twas  too  much  I 

Htartiag  he  aash'd  away  the  eup, — 
Whieh,  all  the  time  of  this  tweet  air, 

His  hand  had  baM,  notseted,  no, 
A>  if  'twere  fix'd  by  magic  mtttf-~ 

And  naming  her,  so  long  nnnam'd. 

So  lo*K  unseen,  wikily  exclaim'd, 

"  Oh  NoDRMABAt!  oh  NevnxARAi.! 
"  Hadst  tbon  but  song  this  witching  ttmia 

"  I  could  forget — forgive  thee  all, 
"  And  never  leave  those  eyes  ag^n." 

The  mask  is  off— the  chann  ii  wrought,— 

And  Selim  to  his  heart  has  canght. 

In  blushes,  more  than  ever  bright. 

His  NflORMARAi.,  his  Haram's  light? 

And  well  do  vaniaVd  frowns  cohMoe 

The  cbarra  of  every  brighlea'd  glaoee; 

And  dearer  Hcms  earb  dawning  sad* 

For  having  lost  its  light  awhile; 

And,  liappier  now  for  all  her  sighs, 
As  en  bis  arm  ber  head  reposes. 

She  whispers  him,  with  laughing  eves 
"  Remember,  love,  the  Feast  of  Rotesr' 

This  slight  sketch  uf  the  stories,  and  the 
several  extracts  which  we  have  niaile,  wiU 
enable  our  readers  to  form  some  opinion  of 
Lalla  Itookh.  _  We  have  left  ourselves  little 
space  for  criticism.  We  would,  however,  ob- 
serve that  these  poems  (the  first  in  p«rti> 
cular)  are  the  most  direct  imitation  we  bavm 
,vet  seen,  of  Lord  Byron's  st>'le,  both  in 
thought  and  eaptescion.  The'  same  mobir 
tion  to  analyse  the  human  heart,  and  M 
peuriray  its  innamoat  cinottons;  and  the 
same  careleasnees  of  dictien,  tad  bMsfaacM 
of  metre,  are  evidently  atiempied  its  this 
work.  The  trial  was  an  arduous  and  a  daa* . 
gerotisonr.  First,  becauie  imitMion  »  at 
all  times  difficult;  secondly,  bccknse  ele- 
gance  and  tendcraess  of  teDtimeotereifr, 
Moore's  pec«liarcbaf«eteriMics;  sodJaMijr* 
becauae  tbe  nablic  especlsd  tiom  tutui  nt 
least  his  iisa«L  nineimmt  mrI  tomweiatf 
Jangiw^  Ttet  be  itoaU  at*  equsl  Ijdi4 
Bynm  in  the  terrible,  was  at  dear  u  thM 


and  dies.  The  Peri  conteys  her  last  sigh  up 
to  Eden,  but  even  this  is  not  consi<lered  a 
sufficient  passport.  She  therefore  returns, 
and  as  she  wings  h«r  way  over  the  vale  ol 
Baibec,  sees  a  child  at  play  among  the  wild 
flowers.  A  hageanl  nifliau  has  Just  stopped 
near  him,when  the  vesper  bell  tolls  to  prayer; 
the  hoy  kneels  down,  and  offers  up  his 
thanksgivings.  The  ruffian  repents  of  his 
past  transgressions,  and  drops  a  tear.  X3\< 
flies  the  Peri  with  the  tear.  It  is  accepted ; 
"  The  gates  are  passed  and  heaven  is  won !" 
After  this  comes  the  Poem  of  the  Fire- 
worshippers.  The  story  is  shortly  this: — 
One  of  this  sect,  a  Gheber,  had  one  night 
stolen  up  a  cleft  on  the  sea-shore,  where 
stands  the  "  bower"  of  Ilinda,  daughter  of 
A^  Hassan,  his  enemy  in  faith  and  in  arms. 
This  ailventuruus  warrior  sees  and  loves  her, 
but  withholds  from  herull  koowiedgeofhim- 
self.  At  tfeir  last  ir.eciing,  however,  he 
confesses  all,  and  tears  himself  away  to  give 
her  father  battle.  In  ihe  meanwhile,  ber 
father,  by  the  treachery  of  a  fire- worshipper, 
has  discovered  a  secret  path  to  the  recesses 
of  Haftd,  the  chief  of  the  recreants  and  re- 
bels, lie  accordingly  prepares  to  march 
•gainst  them,  but  fir^t  sends  his  daughter  in 
a  vessel  to  Araby ,  that  she  may  not  witness  the 
contest.  This  vessel  is  taken  by  the  Gheber's 
and  the  recognizes  in  her  mysterious  lover, 
Hafed,  their  chief.  She  nuw  gives  him  in- 
timation of  the  discovery  of  the  secret  path. 
But  it  comes  too  late.  His  enemies  pour  by 
thousands  upon  bis  diminished  band,  and 
at  length  he  finds  himself  and  another  the 
sole  survivors  of  the  strife.  They  gain  the 
temple, 
Wlien,  lo  !— h!«  weak,  worn  comrade  falls 

Dead  on  the  tbrenbold  of  the  shrine. 
"  Alan,  brave  suul,  too  quickly  fled  I 

And  must  I  leave  tliee  withering  here, 
"He  sport  of  every  rnflian's  tread. 
The  mark  ef  every  coward's  spear? 
No,  by  y OB' altar's  sacred  beams  I " 
He  cries,  and  with  a  strenKtii  that  leemi 
Not  of  tliis  world,  uplifts  the  frame 
Of  the  lall'o  Chief,  and  tow'rds  the  flame 
Bean  him  along;— with  dealh-damp  hand 

Tbe  corpse  upon  the  pyre  he  lays, 
Then  Uxhu  the  consecrated  brand, 
And  fires  the  pile,  whose  sudden  blaze 

Like  lightning  bursts  o'er  Oman's  sea. 

"  Now,  Preedoro's  God !  I  come  to  Aee," 
The  youth  excUims,  and  with  a  smile 
Of  triumph  vanlting  on  tfap  pile, 
In  that  last  effort,  ere  Ihe  fiies 
Have  iMrm'd  one  i;lorious  limb,  expires! 
Wh«t  sliriek  waa  tliat  on  Oman's  tide ! 
it  came  from  yonder  drifting  bark. 
That  just  bat  caught  ouon  her«ide 

The  dratfa- light-  -and  again  is  dark : 
It  is  the  boat— ah,  why  delay'd  i 
That  bears  tlie  wretched  Moslem  maid ; 
Confided  to  tbe  walchihi  care 

Of  a  small  veteran  band,  with  whom 
Their  gerierons  chieftaia  would  net  share 

Tbe  secret  of  his  final  doom ; 
But  hop'd  whea  Hbrda,  safe  and  free. 
Was  resder'd  lo  ber  father's  eyn. 
Their  pudou,  full  aitd  prompt,  would  be 
llie  rauom  of  10  dear  a  prize. 

But  see— what  moves  upon  tbe  heiefat?   " 
8o*ie  signal  I— 'tis  a  torch's  Ughu 

WkatlMdn  its  solitary  gim? 
Ia  gasping  silence  tow^ds  the  shrine    ' 
All  fjret  are  tnm'd— tUee,  Hinds,  thiae 

Fix  their  fast  foiling  life-bettpu  tfaeie. 


Twas  but  a  moment— fierce  and  high 
llie  death-pile  blazed  into  tbe  sky. 
And  far  away,  o'er  rock  and  flood, 

It*  melancfaoW  radiance  sent; 
While  Hafed,  like  a  vision,  stood 
Keveal'd  before  the  burning  pyre, 
Tall  shadowy,  like  a  spirit  of  fire 

Shrined  in  its  own  grand  element! 
"  Tis  he ! "  the  abudderiug  maid  exclaims, — 

Bnt,  while  sbe  speaks,  he's  seen  no  more ; 
Hieb  burst  in  air  the  fimeial  flames. 

And  Irmi's  hopes  and  Iter's  are  o'er ! 
One  wild,  heart-broken  diriek  she  gave— 

Tlien  sprang,  as  if  to  reach  that  Mass, 

Where  still  she  fixed  her  dying  gaie. 
And,  gazing,  sunk  into  the  wave. 
Deep,  deep, — where  never  care  er  pain 
Shall  reach  her  innocent  heart  again ! 
The  last  soug  is  called  the  Light  of  the 
Haram. 

Selim,  the  Son  of  Acbar,  had  retired  with 
the  youn,<;  Nourmahal,  his  mistress,  to  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Cashmere. 
When  free  and  uncrown'd  as  tbe   conqueror 

rov'd. 
By  the  banks  ef  that  Lake,  with  his  only  be- 

lov'd 
He  saw,  in  the  wreaths  sbe  would  playfuHy 

snatch 
From  tbe  hedges,  a  glory  bis  crown  conid  not 

match. 
And  preferr'd  in  his  heart  the  least  ringlet  tint 

cnri'd 
Down  her  exquisite  neck,  to  the  throne  of  the 

worid! 
There's  a  beauty,  for  ever  unchangingly  bright, 
Like  tbe  long,  sunny  lapse  of  a  summer  my's 

light 
Shfadngon,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow  made 

tender 
Till  love  falls  asleep  in  its  sameness  of  spleodonr 
Thu  was  not  the  beanty— oh !  nothing  like  tliis, 
Thattoyonng  Nourmahal 'gave  such  magic 

bliss; 
But  that  liveliness,  ever  in  motion  which  playt. 
Like  tbe  light  upon  autumn's  soft  shadowy  days. 
Now  here,  and  now  there,  giving  warmth  as  it 

flies 
From  the  lips  to  the  check,  from  the  check  to 

the  eyes. 
Now  melting  in  mist  and  now    breaking  in 

gleams, 
Like  the  glimpses  a  saint  has  of  Heav'n  in  hn 

dreams. 
When  pensive,  it  seenrd  as  if  that  very  grace. 
That  charm  of  aH  others,  wat  bom  with   her 

face; 
And  when  angry,  for  e'en  in  the  tranqnillest 

climes 
Liglit  breezes  will  ruffle  the  flowers  sometimes. 
The  short,  passing  anger  bnt  seem'd  to  awaken 
New  beauty,  like  flowers  that   are   sweetest 

when  shaken. 
If  tenderness  toncb'd  her,  the  dark  of  ber  eye 
At  vnee  took  a  darker,  a  heavenlier  dye. 
From  the  depth  of  whose  shadow  Uke  holy 

revealings 
From  ionermott  shrines,  came  the  light  of  ber 

feelings! 
Then  her  ndrtb— oh!  'twas  sportive  as  ever 

took  wing 
From  the  heart  with  a  burst,  like  tlie  wild-bird 

in  spring ; 
ninm'd  by  a  wit  diat  would  fascinate  sages. 
Yet  playful  as  Peris  just  loos'd  from  their  cages :' 


'  In  the  wan  of  the  Dives  vrith  tlie  Peris, 
wfaenetcr  tbe  fiimier  took  tbe  latter  pritotters, 
**  they  shut  diem  up  in  Iron  cages,  and  hung 
then  in  the  highest  trees.  Here  they  were 
visited  by  ihejrCMmanioat,  who  brogght  thea 
the  eboieett  odours.''  BJchwdieo. 
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LatiBynt  t&M  intluftt  e^HW  him  in 
tbe.gnce(uL  When,  therefore,  he  resolved 
to  cope  with  his  Lordship  on  his  owtt  tetri- 
tory»  be  ought  to  httve  reeoIlectH  that  thet« 
still  relnaiMd  another  tveanon  by  whi«h  be 
night  ha*e  made  amends  tbr  the  disadvan- 
tofjc,  naoiely,  correctness  and  haritiotiy  of 
numbers ;  but'thlsv^eapon  he  has  disdained 
to  tise.  He  has  even  afieeted  more  rough- 
ness than  his  Lordship,  and  to  prove  this, 
we  need  but  quote  a  few  among  many  lines 
«f  a  similarnature. 
"■fitm  bcr  ftnxl  eyes,  nmmaiud  tt  Jain  tk' 


"  Yet  i<ow  he  come*,  brighter  than  tvea  he 
K'er  bean'd  before— bat  ah  I  not   bright  for 

thee; 
Ko  dread,  nolooked  for,  like  a  cwfiimt 
Flraai  tk'  tlker  world,  be  eomes  u  if  to  hannt 
The  gnilw  nortl."— 

f  no,  bad  not  reasoft's  liebt  Mtlh  let.'" 
"  'Tn  i»,fi/bufy  she  Cried,  wUle  terror  shook." 

The  iMt  line  is  ubpardonabl^  because  it 
might  have  been  made  legitimate  bv  merely 
potOBg  <*  faintly"  aAer  "  sfae." 

Mr.  Moore  himself  foresee*  these  objec- 
tioOS,  R>r  he  iriakes  Fadladeca,  the  Chamber- 
lain, (who  wft  suppose  is  meant  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  reviewing  tribe)  observe 
upon  a  lihe  which  has  a  syflable  too  much ; 
but  in  reply  we  have  only  to  say,  thai  none 
of  those  studied  negligences  defonned  bis 
former  wiirks,  and  tliat  the  public  must  be 
disappdnted  in  reading  bad  metre  from 
bim,  since,  during  these  ten  ^ears  past,  they 
bad  been  accustomed  to  adnure  his  exquisite 
elegance  and  corwctness. 

Here  are  also,  we  think,  too  many  ximilee 
borrowed  from  oriental  beasts,  birds,  insects, 
trees,  fruits,  and  flowers  t  and  as  for  the 
veiled  prophet  himself,  be  is  so  infamous  a 
Tillain,  that  even  if,  at  tlie  drawing  off  of  his 
Toil,  be  had  stood  confessed  the  devil  him- 
self we  should  still  have  folt  that  Milton 
bad  painted  the  devil  fairer. 

But  when  we  add  that  it  is  evident  there 
is  no  diminution  of  Mr.  Moore's  genius,  and 
(bat  in  all  those  parts  of  his  poems,  (parti- 
cularly the  Feast  of  Roses,  wbioli  is  after 
Anacreon's  own  heart)  where  he  depirts  lux- 
uriant, tender,  or  elegant  imagery,  he  soars 
fiu"  above  his  fellows,  we  have  said  enough 
to  recommend  the  prpsent  volume  to  eveiy 
reader  who  has  perused  his  former  works— 
and  we  believe,  this  comes  little  shoit  ol 
recommending  it  to  the  whole  mass  of  Eng- 
lish readers. 


Journal  or  ah   En'glish  Taavelleb  from 

1814  to  1810,  or  Memoirt  and  Aatcdolet  oj 
.    her  Rotfttt  fiighnea  ika  PaiHcsss  ^  Wales, 

and  of  her  Qourt. 

This  Pamphlet  baving  excited  very 
general  interest,  we  resume  our  extracts. 

"  Whenthe  Princess  departed  from  Milan, 
the  family  of  Lady  Cmabmtts  CANrasLL 
accompanied  bkr,  ber  Royal  Highness  pay- 
ing the  expences  of  their  journey  and  table. 
Some  weeks  passed  zwvi,  when  Lady 
Charlotte  received  a  letter  (torn  her  tousin, 
Mrs.  Darner,  and  departed  to  join  ber  at 
laosanne. 

Last  Chaiiiatvb  Ca|i»jisis,  hoping  to 
iMcoma  tbe  bair.ot  her  tmiAutXit-vWm itiit 
was  moreover  under  mnay  .'•Wigatbat,  Jtoi 


leaving  the  Princew  snddenlv.  Her  Royal 
Highness  offered  to  tkke  her  eldest  daughter 
as  a  maid  of  honour;— she  refused,  which 
was  aoeounted  for  by  the  young  lady's  mar- 
riage, a  few  months  afterwards,  tb  Sin  Wil- 
liam CoiiMtiio.  The  Princess  was  then  in 
a  new  embarrassment  to  obtain  an  English 
lady,  always  solicitous  to  have  English  ahout 
her.  iShe  therefore  made  amilar  proposi-, 
tions  to  Lord  and  Lad^  M  alp  as,  then  at 
Mihin,  but  they  were  rejected. 
^  Lord  CHOLMOMDBtBY  giined  tbe  con- 
fidence of  the  KeofiKT  many  years  ago, 
by  his  rare  virtues  and  •eoomnlisbments.  His 
son,  Lord  Malpas,  less  careful  of  money,  had 
shown  sufficient  energy  two  years  before  to 
refuse  figuring  as  one  of  tbe  ZoiLtJssES  of 
the  Court.  It  was  on  this  account,  and  not 
to  offend  bis  father,  or  the  PxiKct  Re- 
orlTT,  that  he  declined  accepting  the  offer 
of  thePamckss. 

After  so  many  desertions  and  refusals  on 
the  part  of  tbe  Enolish,  continues  the 
writer,  Her  Royai.  Hiobhbss  saw  her«elf 
under  the  necessity  of  forming  >  Court  of 
Italians.  This  Conrt  is  at  present  composed 
of  the  following  persons. 

Tbe  Countess  Oldi,  of  Cremona,  a  lady 
respectable  for  her  qualities  and  misfortunes, 
has  been  for  a  long  time  Ijidy  of  Honour  to 
Her  ROTal  Highness.  Dr..  MocBKrrt,  of 
Corao,  formerly  Professor  of  Botany,  A»ti- 
oultiire,  and  Natural  History,  tbe  author 
of  many  esteemed  productions  forming  part 
of  the  records-of  various Academies,of  which 
he  is  a  member,  has  the  honor  to  be  her  phy- 
sician. This  gentleman  is  well  known  by  his 
skill  as  a  physician,  and  bis  name  which  is  ce- 
brated  in  Italy,  is  not  unknown  to  foreign- 
ers. He  attended  Her  Royal  Highness  on  a 
part  of  her  travels.  Mr.  Robert  Han^ 
NAM,  Knight  of  the  order  of  Caroline,  and 
a  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  came  from  Eng- 
land at  the  invitation  of  Her  Royal  High- 
ness. He  yet  attends  as  her  private  Secre- 
tary, and  IS  a  brave  man,  of  an  excellent 
character,  and  elevated  principles. 

The  Chevalier  Chiaviki,  of  a  noble  and 

Siulent  family  of  Cremona,  is  first  Equerry  ta 
er  Royal  Highness.  He  is  as  estimable  for 
bis  integrity  of  character  and  cultivation  ut 
mind,  as  for  bis  noble  manners.  The  young 
M.  Gdillavme,  Knight  of  Jerusalem, 
and  of  Saint  Caroline,  is  also  her  Equerry. 
Mr.  Louis  Peroami  presides  over  her 
household.  Mr.  Vallotti  Pebgahi.  for- 
merly undei^Prefect  at  Cremona,  is  Comp- 
troller of  Disbursement.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness honours  with  her  particular  confi- 
dence the  Chevalier  Toxassia,  Pre- 
fect of  a  department  under  the  late  govern- 
ment of  Italy.  His  intimate,  knowledae 
of  the  belles-lettres,  of  philosophy,  of  poli* 
tics,  statistics,  and  public  economy,  are  well 
known  in  Italy,  by  various  useful  works, 
which  liave  given  bim  a  distinguished  place 
among  learned- men.  He  thus  merits  all 
the  esteem  and  consideration  with  which 
he  is  honoured  by  Her  R»yal  Highness ;  as 
do  also  the  distinguished  Professors,  Count 
VoLTA,  and  M.  CoHriotiAeu.  In.  the^ 
same  aamier,  M.  CAVBuem,  formerly 
fiqoerry  to  tbe  Emperor  Narm^sos,  and 
riie  Chd>nlier  VaSsalU,  persons  of  con- 


sideration, have  frequently  the  honour  to 
attend  tbe  Court  of  Her  Royal  Highness. 
Her  Law  adviser  is  the  Advocate,  M.  Jo- 
seph Marocci,  of  Milan,  well  known  in 
his  profession.  Lastly,  M.  the  Chevalier 
(of  Malta)  Bartbblbmv  Peboami,  is  em> 
ployed  by  Her  Roval  _  Highness  as  her 
nrst  Chamberlain.  Public  slander  has  been 
incessantiy  occupied  in  regard  to  this  gen- 
tieman;  and  this  is  not  wonderful,  after  so 
brilliant  and  rapid  a  career;  for  envy  cannot 
bear  the  good  fortune  which  is  denied  to  it- 
self. It  IS  proper  here  to  rectify  public  opi- 
nion, on  tbe  sub^t  of  so  many  injurious 
rumours  and  fitbncations,  and  to  render  ju»« 
tice  where  it  is  due.  _  It  is  not  froi^  the  mire, 
as  many  busy  and  ignorant  people  pretend, 
that  Her  Royal  Highness  has  exalted  M. 
Barthelemy'  PaBOAMti  bis  £unily  was 
respectable  and  formerly  rich.  The  ho- 
nourable marriages  of  his  three  sisters  prove 
this  truth.  The  first  is  married  to  Count 
Oldt,  the  second  to  M.  Sevebgrini,  of 
an  ancient  family  atCremona,  and  the. third 
with  M.  Mabtibi  de  Lodi,  .brother  of  (be 
Ex-Secretary-General  of  the  captaincy  uf 
Padua,  when  commanded  by  His  Excellency 
tbe  Babon  oe  Goez.  Great  domestic  mis* 
fortunes  had  reduced  this  respectable  fitmily 
to  poverty. 

Tbe  person  under  consideration,  soaring 
beyond  nis  bad  fortune,  and  recollecting  the 
past  honourable  condition  of  his  family, 
embraced  a  military  career,  and  was  attached 
to  the  Etat-Major  uf  the  tiroops  commanded 
by  bis  Excellency  the  General  Count  Pimo, 
in  tbe  campaigns  of  1813,  1813,  1814,  as 
attested  by  the  declaration  of  General  Ga- 
limbert:.'' 

It  appears  from  tbe  Journal  that  Her 
Royal  Highness  went  from  Genoa  to  the 
island  of  Elba,  and  thence  to  Sicily,  where 
she  viaited  tbe  prinoipal  towns. 

From  Sicily  she  proceeded  to  Barbary,  then 
to  Palestine  and  Jerusalem;  she  saw  Car- 
thage, Utica,  Athens ;  she  went  to  Malta ; 
she  admired  the  beautiful  women  of  Milo  in 
the  Archipelago ;  she  admired  the  Temple 
of  Theseus  at  Athens,  still  almost  entire;  she 
mounted  the  tribune  of  Demosthenes  aod  of 
E^hines;  she  examined  all  the  famoof  ruins 
of  tbe  cherished  city  of  Minerva,  coi^tem- 
plated  the  tombs  of  Pericles  and«f  Tfcrasi- 
Dulus;  regarded  with  a  timid  eye  the  teinple 
of  tbe  Furies  where  (Edipus  died;  she  visited 
the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Agtiope  the 
Amazon,  wife  of  Theseus,  and  passing  on  t« 
Corinth,  examined  the  temple  of  Neptune; 
from  thence  she  proceeded  toConstAptinople. 
After  passing  tbe  islands  of  Zia,  Androa, 
Negropont,  and  tbe  famous  Teoedos,  she 
landed  at  Troy  to  examine  its  last  vestiges ; 
she  crossed  the  Scamaoder;  saw  the  tower 
of  Hero  upon  the  Hellespont,  passed  uu  te 
Mitylene,and  thence  to  Scio,  where  she  saw 
tbe  place  that  Homer  occupied  with  his 
School.  She  next  passed  on  tu  Ss/nos,  to 
EubesiM,  to  Cyprus,  to  Si.  Jean  d'Acre,  M 
Nazareth,  after  having  seen  Mount  Carmeit 
to  Jerusalem,  where  she  admired  Uie  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  the  tentple  of  Solomon,  now 
converted  into  a  Mosque;,  ailerwanls  slie 
visited  Bdblehem,  the  Muuot  of  Ofivas.  the 
river  Jordan,  Jaffa,  and  iheoec  praceeiled  bjp 
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Riiodes  and  Syracuse  to  Naples:  from  ifaence 
to  the  now  famous  town  of  Pizzo,  to  Terra- 
cina,  and  to  Rome. ■ 

DAeuoixs  <y  the  Ikpekial  Academy  of 
SciEKCES  at  St.  PcTEBSBvao.  Tome.  4  and  S, 
4to.  milk  the  IIistort  qf  the  Academy  for 
1811  andiSli. 

Though  these  two  volumes  have  been 
piiblished  some  tiiur,  we  believe  thry  are  not 
yet  much  known  here.  Among  the  great 
Academies  of  Europe,  that  of  St.  Pctersbure 
hHS  a  particular  character.  Chiefly  composed 
of  foreigners,  who  are  invited  to  Russia  only 
to  make  the  sciences  flourish,  and  all  whose 
hopes  are  centred  in  the  circle  of  their  la- 
bours, it  is  remarkably  industrious.  The 
productions  of  an  immense  F.mfnre,  which 
extends  through  various  climates,  and  the 

firovinces  of  which  are  most  of  them  but 
ittle  known,  supply  it  with  abundance  of 
objects.  It  has,  in  ^ct,  contributed  more 
than  any  other  to  enrich  the  sciences  of 
Botaby,  Zoology,  the  history  of  the  Globe 
and  of  its  inhabitants;  and  from  its  first 
foundation,  its  numerous  volumes,  adorned 
by  the  names  of  a  Messerschmid,  a  Gmelin, 
a  Steller,  a  Koehlreuter,  a  Pallas,  &c.  have 
been  considered  as  classical  in  the  branches 
of  natural  philosophy.  These  two  volumes 
are  greatly  diversined  and  full  of  interesting 
articles.  We  select  one  which  we  think  will 
be  most  interesting  to  the  greater  part  of  oui 
readers.  It  is  a  memoir  by  Mr.  Tilesius, 
who  accompanied  Krusenstern  in  his  voyage 
round  the  world,  of  the  celebrated  elephant 
found  entire,  with  its  flesh,  skin,  and  hair,  in 
the  ice  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena. 
Parts  of  the  skin  and  hair  have  been  sent  to 
the  principal  cabinets  of  Europe.  The  hair 
was  of  two  sorts;  namely  long  brown  hair, 
which  on  the  spine  was  above  two  feet  in 
length,  and  a  coarse  reddish  wool  at  the  mot 
of  Uie  hair.  This  circumstance  proves  that 
those  elepbauts,  whose  bones  are  so  com- 
mon in  all  the  northern  countries,  did  not 
belong,  like  those  of  modern  tiroes,  to  the 
torrid  zone ;  but  that  nature  had  furnished 
them  so  as  to  be  able  to  live  in  cold  climates. 
Mr.  Tilesius  quotes  a  passage  uf  Mr.  Klap- 
roth,  whence  it  results  that  those  carcases, 
the  flesh  of  which  is  still  preserved  by  the 
ice,  are  not  so  extremely  rare.  The  Chinese 
seen*  to' have  some  idea  of  them;  their 
books  speak  of  a  pretende<l  mouse,  as  large 
as  a  buffalo,  which  inhabits  caverns  in  the 
northern  countries,  and  the  bones  of  which 
may  be  easily  manufactured  into  various 
uienkilsi  This  can  be  no  other  than  the 
MammtXt*  of  the  Russians,  the  fossil  ele- 
phant; knd  even  the  fable  generally  current 
among  the  nations  of  Silieria,  that  the  Mam- 
moth hves  under  ground,  that  it  is  never 
taken  alive,  but  the  body  is  sometimes 
found  (resh  and  bloo<Iy,  can  relate  only  to 
the  carcases  discovered  in  this  manner  pre- 
served by  the  cold. 

The  abundance  of  these  bones  in  Siberia 
is  sttcih,  that  notwithstanding  the  imraense 

r  entity  which  is  sold,  and  daily  employed  in 
arts,  they  do  not -appear  to  have  dimin- 
isiied;  ttis  seldom  that  a  well  is  sunk  or 
fouiMntiain  dug  without  discovering  some  of 
them,  and  wh:^e  islands  in  the  Froxen  Sea. 
bcem  to  b«  formed  of  them.    The  skeleton 


of  the  one  here  in  question  has  been  car»- 
fully  prepared  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  Em- 
peror Alenaoder  has  acquired  it  for  the  car 
Dinet  of  the  academy  of  sciences.  Mr.  Tile- 
sius gives  the  figure  and  the  description  of  it, 
and  carefully  compares  it  with  two  skeletons 
of  the  common  Indian  Elephant,  which  are 
placed  in  tlie  same  cabinet. 

The  bones  of  the  fossil  animal  are  in  ge- 
neral thicker  and  stronger,  the  sockeu  Al- 
veoli) lunger,  more  divergent ;  the  craoium 
more  prolonged ;  the  teeth  much  longer,  and 
more  curved;  (one  of  the  two  is  fifteen  feet 
in  length)  the  protuberances  of  the  Dorsal 
Vertebrs  more  elevated;  the  Verlebrs  of 
the  neck  shorter  on  account  of  the  enormous 
weight  which  they  have  to  bear.  Though 
young,  this  skeleton  is  larger  than  those  of 
the  full-grown  Indian  Elephants  and  the 
other  bones,which  have  been  long  since  col- 
lected in  the  same  cabinet,  prove  still  better 
the  superior  stature  of  the  extinct  species. — 
It  is  to  be  reeretted  that  the  bead  and  at 
least  two  of  tne  feet  have  not  been  disen- 
gaged from  the  pieces  of  flesh,  and  skin 
which  still  cover  them;  the  comparison 
would  have  been  more  complete;  but  it  was 
doubtless  thought  better  not  to  touch  these 
memorialsof  so  extraordinary  a  preservation. 
From  all  that  has  been  said  and  from  the 
plates  added  to  the  volume  it  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Cuvier's  opinion  is  well  founded,  that 
the  fossil  elephant  was  entirely  difierent 
from  the  species  now  known,  and  that  its 
native  country  was  the  Nortli. — The  nature 
of  the  hair  of  this  animal  provine  that  the 
climate  of  the  country  it  innabiteawas  cold, 
resembling  that  of  Sioeria  at  present,  where 
it  is  now  chiefly  found  in  a  fossil  state,  is 
an  argument,  difficult  to  be  overcome,  against 
the  ingenious  theory  of  some  writers,  which 
supposes  those  regions  of  the  earth  which 
are  now  dreary,  desolate  and  uncivilited 
from  the  effects  of  cold,  to  have  been  former- 
ly the  genial  seats  uf  civilization  and 
science.  If  the  fossil  remains  of  the  same 
animal  have  been  found  in  more  temperate 
climes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  even 
in  Italy,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this 
circumstance  4eeras  rather  to  be  that  those 
countries  were  once  what  Siberia  is  now. 

Besides  this  memoir,  Mr.  Tilesius  has  con- 
tributed several  others  on  new  species  of 
fish  found  in  the  stas  of  Kamtschatka,  one 
on  that  remarkable  tree  the  Cheirostemon 
Platannides  of  Hnmboldt,  so  singular  in  the 
disposition  of  its  stamina,  which  represent  a 
sort  of  hand.  Till  about  the  year  1800  only 
a  single  tree  of  this  speoies  was  known ;  si- 
tuated about  16  le<igiies  from  Mexico,  and 
for  which  the  people  had  a  superstitious 
veneration:  but  botanists  have  since  then 
planted  suckers  from  it  in  the  fMiblic  gardens 
of  that  city,  one  of  which  has  succeeded  and 
blossoms  every  year.  A  whole  forest  of 
them  has  since  been  discoverrd  near  Guati- 
mala.  Two  descriptions  of  this  tree  have 
been  published  at  Paris  with  fine  plates,  one 
of  which  is  in  the  magnificent  work  of  Mr. 
Humboldt. 

Another  celebrated  traveller,  the  pupil  and 
successor  of  Liniwusj  Mr.  Tbunberg,  has 
enriched  these  two  volumes  with  several 
interesting  dissertations,   the   aubjecti  of 


which  have  been  supplied  by  hts  £ollectioos 
at  the  Cape. 

Among  the  most  interesting  researches 
must  be  reckoned  those  of  Mr.  Bojanus,  on 
the  envelopes  of  the  foetus  of  the  dog. — 
Messrs.  Rudolph  and  Lebedourbave  describ- 
ed some  new  plants  from  Siberia;  and  Mr..- 
Sraalowsky  some  foreign  ones  cultivated  in 
the  garden  of  the  Academy.  Mr.  Lebedour 
has  eiven  a  description  of  an  Ypomoea, 
with  Targe  white  flowers  produced  from  seeds 
brought  by  Krusenstern. , 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS  AND 
SCIENCES. 

Professor  Autenrieth,  in  Tubingen,  has 
latelv  made  the  discovery  that  a  nourishing 
meal  fit  for  bread,  mi^  be  prepared  from 
beech,  birch,  or  lime-tree  wood,  if  it  i» 
stripped  of  the  bark,  cut  into  thin  slices, 
pounded,  soaked,  and  dried.  The  flour  of  the 
wood  is  to  be  boiled  with  some  Marsh  Mal<- 
low,>  dried  in  an  oven,  and  crouiid  kke  com ; 
then  to  fifteen  ounces  of  this  fiuur  add  three 
ounces  of  leaven,  and  two  ounces  of  wheat 
flour,  and  if  you  will  have  it  particularly  well 
tasted,  mix  up  the  dough  with  milk. 
PATHOLOGY. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Alibert  is  already  hooor- 
ably  known  by  his  magnificent  work  on 
cutaneous  diseases,  iu  large  folio,  with  fine- 
colored  plates.  He  has  now  extended  his 
researches  to  the  whole  range  of  patfaoloey,- 
and  has  published  the  first  volume  of  his- 
"  Natural  Nosology,  or  the  Diseases  of  the 
human  body,  distributed  according,  to  fiu 
mitieS."  He  has  arranged  by  a  simple  and 
natural  method,  all  the  diseases  which  have 
occurred  to  his  observation,  in  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  curious  hospitals  in  France.- 
(L'h6pital  de  Saint  Louis.)  His  wish  is  to 
make  the  learned  of  all  orders,  men  of  all 
classes,  even  those  who  live  at  a  distance 
from  the  capital,  share  in  the  fruits  of  bis 
labours.  He  has  conceived  the  happy  idea, 
of  laboriously  coUectiug  all  the  rare  cases 
which  offer  tne  greatest  difficulties  to  be  ex- 
plained, and  of  uniting  tbem  iu  one  great 
work. 

When  a  phenomenon  is  uncommoD  it  is 
difficult  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  it  to  persons 
who  have  not  witnessed  it.  The  power  of 
painting  obviates  this  inconvenience,  the 
production  of  the  features,  and  of  the  physi- 
ognomy uf  a  patient  who  has  fallen  a  victim 
to  some  extraordinary  disease,  is  a  powerful 
lesson  whichis  never  forgotten.  Students 
in  foreign  Universities  will  faticy  themselves 
present  at  the  clinical  lectures  of  Dr.  Ali- 
nert.  The  hospital  which  is  the  theatre  of 
his  operation,  will  become,  as  it  were,  an  hos- 
pital common  to  all  the  learned  of  Europe. 

This  first  volume  contains  about  700  pages, 
in  large  4to.  and  83-  plates,  magnificently 
coloured.  The  work  will  be  completed  by 
a  second  Volume  to  be  published  some 
months  hence. 


'  In  the  German  firom  which  we  have  taken 
this  article,  is  tbe  word  Eibitch,  which,  on  coo- 
solting  Adelung  and  others,  we  find  to  be 
Attlitea  OfBcinalis,  or  Marsh  Mallow,  which  we 
have  accordingly  used.  The  Eibisch  free  is 
stated  to  be  the  8ovbiiS'AneepBria,or  Sorbus* 
'tree  whkh  peitaps  is  meant. 


JOUKNAE  OF  TIME  BELLBS  lETHlES. 
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In  a  future  p«pet>»e  rt»U  prok«bly  g»»e 
a  farther  account  of  this  interesting  work, 
which,  at  the  saniB  time  that  it  is  one  of  the 
tnost  useful  which  the  lovers  of  science  and 
liuoianity  have  undertaken,  is  also  one  of 
the  finest  monuments  of  modem  medical 


PROCEEDINGS  OF   LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 


OxpflRD— Oaring  the  ensuiiw  Act  Term 
ther«'«rin  be  a  convocation  held  for  the  porpow 
of  granting  graces,  and  conferring  degrees,  on 
the  ixtb.  19tfa,  <7ih  of  Jane,  and  Stii  of  July  : 
and  on  the  1st  of  Jul;  one  will  be  held  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  admitliojr  Inceptors  to  their 
regency.  In  full  convocauon,  a  petition  has 
been  signed  Malnst  the  T^the  Leasing  bill,  as 
far  as  regards  binding  clerical  successors.  The 
Chancellor's  Priies  have  been  adjudged— for 
Latiw  Verses,  to  J.  S.  Boone,  Christ  Chnrch ; 
Ji^pnrai  Pmicum  m  Can  fwndthm—tm  Ehg- 
Msft  Essay,  to  C.  A.  Ogihrie,  B.  A.  Fellow  of 
Baliot ;  Ml  M«  aiika  «f  Ckwuoi  wil*  AMAoMti- 
€al  staditt— for  Latih  Essay,  to  T.  Arnold 
B.  A.  Fellow  of  Oriel ;  Qium  vim  habeat  ad 
i^/erwumda*  juvemum  Amm»i  Pottmnmi  Leoti»3 
Mr.  Boooe,  already  namrd,  has  also  gained  the 
Newdigate  Prize  un  the  Famut  HertaltM. 

CAHBRinoE.— Mr.  O.  Paroissien  B.  A.  is 
elected  Fellow  of  Clare  HaU,  and  Mr.  C.  E. 
Corrle  a  Foundation  Fellow  of  Catharine 
Hal/. 

This  University  has  recently  received  a  gift. 
•f  <O/M0l.  from  an  unknown  individnal,  who  is 
stated  to  be  on  the  verge  of  conclading  a  cen- 
tury, and  who  has  adopted  this  plan  In  preference 
to  a  testamentary  b«»|nest,  as-  the  Icgaey  duty 
is  tbereby.saved.  Tue  gift  is  expreulv  to  St. 
Peter's  College;  the  Master  and  Fellows  of 
which,  it  is  said,  intend  to  expend  the  interest 
•f  the  sum  in  founding  some  new  Scholarships, 
andaogmenting  the  income  of  some  of  the  poorer 
fellowships.  ^ ' 

ttucurty  or  ~art»,  &c.— The  snccessfal 
candidates  for  rewards  in  tiie  polite  arts  have 
attended  to  give  incontestible  proof  of  llieir 
abilities  in  painfin^,  drawing,  and  modelling, 
from  subjects  furnished  by  the  society.  I'he 
variety  of  talent  that  was  displayed,  and  the 
i  emnlation  that  was  naturally  created  by  so 
many  rompeiltors  made  it  a  most  interesting 
siglit.  We  had  the  pleasure  to  see  some  very 
young  persons  draw  with  admirable  facility, 
•nd  with  a  correctness  that  surprised  us,  and  we 
were  gratified  to  find,  that  the  honours  which 
are  awarded  are  su  justly  merited. 


For  the  old  and  the  ugly,  no  matter  for  thasa, 
Tbey  may  all  of  them  die,  and  be  d— d  if  they 

please. 

Bat  'twere  sorely  a  pity  that  beanty  and  youth. 
By  dying  at  commerce  should  die  in  good  truth. 

Some  smuggling  is  practised  in  all  sorts  of  trade, 
And  your's  is  not  perfectly  clear,  I'm  afraid. 
Fair  ti«ders  there  are,  hot  some  people  declare 
There  are  smugglers  amongst,  nay  e'en  that  are 
fair. 


Leave  prudes  and  old  hags,  and  snch  quarrel- 
some elves. 

To  squabble,  to  scold,  and  to  ebeat,  by  them- 
selves— 

Let  the  stake  In  the  pool  be  for  ever  their  view, 

But  wedlock's  the  stake  that  should  interest  yoa. 

The  world's  a  great  pool,  where  we  all  of  us  play, 
Where  we  have  but  one  life,  and  that  soon  steals 

away. 
And  when  once  we  go  np  all  rei^hig  is 
nite  never  allows  us  to  bay  in  again. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY. 


POETRY. 

UNES  ON  THE  GAME  OF  COMMERCE. 

Ye  lif  ^es,whom  the  pleasures  of  cemmerce  invite 
To  sleep  the  whole  day,  and  mt  up  the  whole 

nif^t, 
Oh.  listen,  for  once,  to  some  jradrnt  advice, 
Or  yoii'll  all  in  good  earnest  go  up  in  a  trice. 

Ah  what  can  avail  all  the  pool^  you  may  win. 
If  they  hurt  your  ooniplexion,  and  spoil  a  good 

skio; 
If  at  commerce  while  striving  to  add  to  yonr 

wealth. 
You  find  yDuncWw  bankmpfs  in  hean^  and 

health?  " 


FRENCH    MANNERS. 
(Afoart  FranfaiHi.) 

TUB  LOWEB  PVaENEES. 

Bayonne. 

•••••.  Though  our  aeqtuuntance  had 
been  of  only  ten  days  standing,  the  Solitary 
ansl  myself  parted  with  regret.  It  requires 
time  to  know  to  what  degree  a  man  may  be 
contemptible;  a  few  days  suffice  to  appre- 
ciate a  worthy  man.  A  marsh  may  be  con- 
cealed beneath  verdure;  fine  ears  of  com 
announce  a  good  soil. 

M.  N.  posbesses  all  the  virtues,  all  the 
qualities  of  his  countrymen,  without  any  of 
tliose  defects  with  which  tliey  are  reproached. 
The  Gascons,  (I  mean  those  whose  primitive 
character  has  not  been  broken  by  hard  daily 
labour)  are  generally  brave,  sensible,  lively, 

fay,  easy  in  their  manners,  and  interesting 
y  their  originality:  they  bear  cheerfully 
the  burdens  of  life;  proud  of  tlieir  country, 
they  love  it  perhaps  as  much  from  vanity  as 
from  sentiment;  their  rovine  temper  dis- 
perses them  on  all  points  of  the  globe;  and 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  a  hundred 
men  are  found  assembled  together,  you  may 
lay  a  wager  that  yuu  will  find  a  Gascon 
among  them :  the  most  productive  species 
of  industry  is  always  that  which  they  follow 
in  the  countries  where  they  abide ;  and  as 
war  is  of  all  games  that  in  which  the  chances 
of  rapid  success  are  the  greatest,  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  is  that  which  tbey  most  rea- 
dily embrace. 

I  was  acquainted  at  Delhi  with  a  Gascon 
named  Costus,  who  was  Master  General  of 
the  Ordnance  to  the  Great  Mogul ;  al  the 
time  when  he  was  invested  with  this  em- 
ployment, he  was  acquainted,  by  bis  own 
confession,  with  no  arms  except  the  mus- 
ket, which  he  had  borne  for  six  years  in  the 
regiment  of  the  Isle  of  France,  from  which 
he  had  deserted. 

In  crossing  the  Cateck  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Gulph  ofBeogal,  I  was  takcQ  before  a 


Mahratta  Chief,  who  was  bora  on  the  banks 
of  the  Garonne.  This  adventurer,  who  was 
distinguished  by  his  courage  and  ability, 
whose  European  name  was  Deserre,  unfor- 
tunately to€U[  it  into  his  head  to  return  to 
France  duiine  the  reign  of  terror;  three 
months  alter  nis  return  he  was  led  to  the- 
scafibld  and  perished  with  Danton. 

I  shall  never  forget,  that  among  the  pri- 
soners whom  we  took  from  the  Otumacas, 
on  the  banks  of  Lak6  Parima,'  there  was  « 
tavage  cf  Careattonne,  whose  dress  was 
nothing  more  than  a  Camlet  habit,  the  Eu- 
ropean cut  of  which,  most  happily  for  him, 
attracted  my  attention  just  as  the  Zangais, 
who  had  seized  him,  were  disputing  who 
should  take  off  his  scalp.  Notwithstanding 
the  horror  of  such  a  moiDettt,  I  rould  not- 
suppress  a  convulsive  laugh  at  the  sight  of 
this  strange  figure,  whom  terror  had  ir»-: 
spired  with  the  idea  of  playing  on  the  gahw 
bet  to  soften  his  ferocious  enemies;  nappy 
was  it  for  the  new  Orpheus  that  I  came  to 
his  aid;  his  sweet  accents  would  certainly 
not  have  got  him  out  of  his  difficulties.  This 
man,  of  whose  acquaintance  and  gratitude  I 
have  had  no  great  cause  to  boast,  never 
spoke  but  with  tears  of  the  hanks  of  the 
Aduur,  where  be  was  born,  and  of  the  par 
ternal  roof  from  which  he  had  been  bai- 
nished ;  I  have  since  learned  for  what  reaioo,- 
which  has  rather  cooled  the  interest  I  fint 
felt  in  him. 

The  imagination  of  the  Gascons  is  etsUy 
inQamed,  and  the  an  of  directing  tbem  con- 
sists in  knowing  how  to  seize  on  their  first 
emotion.  M.  N.  made  medinein  theLandea 
with  an  ancient  Mayor,  who  being  unable 
to  make  the  Conscripts  of  his  Commune 
join  their  corps,  thought  of  the  following 
expedient;  he  a.<weraDled  them  all  in  the 
market-place  and  baranzued  them  from  a 
balcony,  which  served  him  as  a  rostrum/ 
"Fellows!"  (Capdebions)  said  he,  "listen 
to  me:  you  know  the  brave  L"V" — Yes* 
yes. — "  Well  then  he  is  now  Governor  of 
Grand  Cairo  (where  Jesus  Christ  was  born, 
as  it  is  fit  you  should  know),  aud  yet  he  was 
only  a  raggamuffin  (chipons)  like  you.  1  say 


no  more."  Our  brave  and  pious  Laniius- 
qiiets  could  not  bold  out  against  so  much 
ekrauence,  and  repaired  in  crowds  to  tlie 
depot. 

Saint  Esprit  is  properly  speaking;  only  .the 
suburb  of  Bayonne,  from  which  it  is  sepa> 
rated  by  the  Adour,  the  communication 
being  by  a  very  beautiful  wooden  bridge 
over  that  river.  The  citadel,  built  by  Vau- 
ban,  from  which  one  can  see  Bayonne,  the 
rivers  which  bathe  it,  the  summits  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  port,  and  a  vast  extent  of  sea, 
affords  one  of  the  most  picturesque  views 
that  I  know.  It  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
finest  of  Vernet's  marine  prospect*.  The 
population  of  Sc.  Esprit,  which  amounts  to 
about  40O0  souls,  is  chiefly  composed  pf 
,  Jewish  fiunilies.  One  may  see_  in  Ba.snage, 
at  what  period  and  uuderwhat  circumstances 
these  Jewish  families,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  Inquisition,  settled  in  the  Southern  pro- 
vinces of  France,  parucularly  at  Saint 
Esprit,   Bayonne,    and   Bordeaux.      They 

<  See  the  Sd  vehune  of  the  Uetuit  of  Gui- 
ana, p.  a6. 
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THE  UTERARY  GAZETTE^  AND 


liDand  fint  in  Franca  that  j^nerottf  hospi- 
tality of  wbichtbe  French  nation  has  Always 
oiTen  examples;  tinea  the  resolution  the 
J«ws  have  been  admitted  to  share  in  the 
rights  common  to  all  the  ciUzens.  The  Jrw- 
isn  families  of  Spanish  or  E>ortuguese  de- 
scant, who  inhabit  the  South,  those  of  Ger- 
man origin  who  Inhabit  the  North,  live  now 
under  the  same  religiaasand  civil  law;  thus 
intermixing  their  manners  and  their  lan- 
guage tbev  form,  what  should  now  be  called, 
theTrench  Jews.  At  Baynnne  itself  there 
is  but  a  small  mimber  of  Jewish  families; 
it  is  only  since  the  revolution  that  the  Bay- 
onnes*  have  suffered  Jews  to  become  inha- 
Utants  of  the  city.  The  Jews  of  St.  Esprit 
ar«  in  eeneral  honest,  sober,  and  laborious ; 
they  foilaw  with  honor  all  the  useful  profe»- 
siods;  some  sucCessftilly  apply  to  the  liberal 
arts,  and  almost  all  have  given  proofs  of 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  constitutional 
legitimacy ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
tbcj^  are  still  victims  to  religious  prejudices, 
which  asmall  mimber  of  fiuwtics  endeavour 
to  revive. 

The  Jews  of  Saint  Esprit  have  three  ^yna^ 
gegues;  every  Saturday  a  Spanish  Babbi 
comes  to  preach  to  them  in  a  luiguaga  which 
is  no  longer  understood  except  by  some  old 
people,  and  for  which  it  will  soon  become 
meessary  to  substitute  French,  which  is  now 
in  much  more  general  use. 

*  *.  Bayonne,  containing  14  or  15,000  in- 
kaUtants,  is  situated  in  the  most  picturesque 
nMDiier ;  but  the  town  in  general  is  ill  built : 
die  air  is  pure,  the  wines  exquisite,  and  the 
wnmeu  charming;  the  anviroita  are  deli- 
cious; bat  the  campaign  of  1813,  when 
every  thing  was  destroyed  for  a  league 
found,  has  caused  the  country  seats  to  dis- 
appear, and  the  fine  trees  with  which  they 
were  adorned.  •  •.  Bayonne  is  for  ever  fa- 
mous in  the  bloody  annals  of  war,  for  the 
invention  of  the  bayonet,  an  arm  doubly 
national,  both  by  its  origin  and  the  terrible 
lite  which  the  French  understand  to  make 
of  it.  *  *.  I  know  not  froin  what  traditional 
Mjudice,  can  have  arisen  the  absurd  repu- 
tation of  false  valour,  which  has  been  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces,  when 
the  experience  of  all  timet  has  so  well  proved 
that  military  courage  is,  among  all  classes, 
one  of  their  distinguishing  qualities,  when  it 
is  a  fact  that  among  the  many  heroes  who 
have  6lled  our  armies  at  different  periods  of 
our  hittoty,  Gascony  may  justly  claim  the 
greater  part  for  its  own  share.  *.  Patriotism 
It  one  of  the  characteristic  virtues  of  the 
Bayonnese;  when  tlieir  city  was  taken  by 
the  English  under  Edward  III.  thev  reco- 
vered it  from  the  enemy,  and  obtained 
.Among  other  privileges,  the  right  of  guard- 
ing themselves,  and  of  ukine  for  the  motto 
Mthe  arms  which  the  city  has  preserved, 
lUiiMiimi  polhao.  **.  The  Bayonnese  are 
txcellent  seamen;  many  officers  burn  in  this 
eitj  have  done  honour  to  our  marine.  The 
|itiv*te  life  of  the  Bayonnese  in  the  higher 
classes,  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bordeaux;  the  education  of 
the  tromen  is  perhaps  more  attended  to  in 
retncct  to  the  cultivation  of  their,  minds, 
and  tgrMthle  aceomplisbmen's;  but  they 
are  not  the  lias  brougfit  up  to.  domestic  em- 


ployment and  the  management  of  the 
household. 

Of  all  pleasures  dancing  is  that  which  is 
most  eagerly  indulged  in  here:  the  balls  are 
very  frequent  during  the  winter,  and  in  sum- 
mer the  Bayonnese  of  all  ranks  go  to  fii- 
arritt,  a  village  on  the  sea  coast,  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  bathing  and  dancing.  It 
is  generally  eit  catitUt  fa  Kind  of  basket  with 
a  bark  placed  on  a  mule  and  furnished  with 
pillows)  that  the  parties  of  Biarrits  are 
made. 

I  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  the  Pemper- 
ruque,  a  Bayonnese  dabce  peculiar  to  the 
city :  it  is  danced  in  the  streets  in  character 
dresses,  without  music,  only  to  the  sound  of 
a  drum.  It  was  formerly  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  do  the  honors  of  the  city  to  great 
personages,  and  were  danced  by  the  most 
distinguished  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
the  city:  this  dance  which  is  entirely  local, 
is  duU,  monotonous,  and  can  have  no 
charms  except  fur  those  in  whom  it  awakes 
the  recollections  of  childhood. 

Among  the  superstitions  of  the  oottntry, 
the  many-headed  dragon  of  Lucia  makes 
too  great  a  figure  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
History,  or  rather  the  popular  story  certi- 
fies that  this  dragon  desolated  the  country ; 
that  a  certain  Betxunee  devoted  himself  for 
the  general  safety ;  that  he  killed  the  dra- 
gon, but  was  suffocated  by  the  flame  and 
smoke  which  the  monster  poured  from  bis 
jaws. 

I-  -  'I 

a  visit  to  the  booksellers  of 
Paris. 

Let  livres  ronvement  le  monde ;  c'ett  dire 
atsez  dc  queUe  importance  est  le  profeiiion  de 
Libnire.  Babbeybac 

"  It  used  to  be  said,  that  there  existed  in 
Paris,  three  entire  classes  of  honest  men ; 
the  Notaries,  the  Priests,  and  the  Sergeants 
of  the  Guards;  the  Booksellers  might  like- 
wise have  been  added.  This  corporation 
enjoyed  from  its  origin,  many  honorable 
privileges  which  were  confirmed  from  time 
to  time  by  new  ordinances;  it  formed  part 
of  the  University,  and  in  that  quality  was 
subject  to  reciilations  which  muntained  a 
severe  discipline  amone  its  members.  The 
booksellers  of  those  days  were  not  only 
honest  tradesmen,  but  the  greater  part  were 
also  men  of  learning,  some  of  whom  have 
gained  great  reputation  as  authors.  The 
names  olEtienne,  Robert  and  Aniuon,  are  not 
less  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  literature 
than  in  those  of  bookselling. 

"  The  first  printing  and  publishing  book- 
sellers, Martin  Crania,  and  Ulric  Gering 
established  themselves  in  the  Place  Cambrai. 
The.se  men  were  brought  to  Paris  about  the 
year  1*59,  by  Jeaa  de  la  Pierre,  a  prior  of 
the  Sorbonne,  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
the  Epistles  of  Gatparini  di  Bergamo,  an 
Italian  orator,  as  celebrated  in  his  own  time 
as  he  is  unknown  in  ours. 

*'  These  two  printers  gained  a  great  repu- 
tation for  probitjr.  Vlric  Gering,  whose 
labours  procured  him  a  considerable  property, 
employed  the  greater  part  of  it  in  founding 
Bursaries  for  poor  scholars  of  the  College  of 
Montaign,  and  in  encouraging  literature. bv 
considerable  advances  ana  annuities  which 


he  paid  to  several  learned  aMtt«  whose  worke 
he  had  printed. 

"Before  the  invention  of  printing, the 
trade  of  bookselling  was  more  cimmiscnbed 
without  being  less  important  or  less  lioaour- 
able.  The  transcription  of  manusoripta  was 
entrusted  to  their  care  by  the  University, 
which  delegated  a  oommiitce  cbosea  fh>m 
among  its  members  to  verify  and  approve 
the  copies :  the  most  splendia  libraries  wtte 
thus  composed  of  the  Bible,  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  the  Greek  and  Istin  claesies. 
The  purchase  of  a  book  was  at  that  time  r 
matter  of  no  small  importance;  the  con- 
tract was  drawn  np  aiwi  signed  bdbne  a 
Notary,  with  the  same  formmities  as  were 
customary  on  the  purchase  of  an  estate." 

These  reflections  were  drawn  froBi  my 
friend  the  Encyclopedist  during  a  eoneersa- 
tion  which  we  had  together  while  pisMng 
along  the  Boulevart;  they  were  suggested 
by  the  abuses  which  have  of  late  years  crept 
into  the  bookselling  trade,  the  only  abnses 
for  which,  in  his  opinion,  there  can  be  no 
compensation. 

"  Observe,"  said  he  to  me,  "  that  swArm 
of  Normandy  whose  stalls  line  both  sides  ef 
the  promenade.  Those  catch-penny  dealers 
are  a  kind  of  brokers  or  hawkers  for  wretcli- 
ed  printers  who  speculate  on  the  degradation 
of  our  most  eminent  literary  works.  Tliey 
calculate  with  disgraceful  precision  at  what 

ririce  they  may  triiig  out  (to  use  their  own 
anguage)  a  Raciae,  a  Moliere,  a  Beikau, 
reducing  their  expences  as  much  at  potsiMe 
by  the  bad  quality  of  the  paper,  the  use  of 
worn-out  types,  deficiency  of  margin,  and 
even  the  incorrectness  of  tlie  proofs  ethich 
they  take  upon  themselves  to  read:  by  such 
practices  they  sueceed  in  inundating  the 
Quays  and  Doiilevarts  with  mutilatcn  and 
dishonored  authors,  which  they  sell  at  a  low 
price  to  the  injury  of  those  good  editions,  to 
the  completion  of  which  ma  Didots  and 
Crapelets  have  devoted  their  fortunes  and 
their  labours. 

"  You  intend,"  continued  my  guide,  "  to 
compose  a  small  library  of  good  Ixxjks;  you 
already  know  where  to  find  Dad  ones;  I  will 
now  conduct  you  to  real  booksellers,  among 
whom  however  you  may  still  find  it  neces- 
sary to  make  distinctions  of  more  than  one 
kind. 

We  proceeded  towards  the  F«iueb<mrgh-S(. 
Genr.ain  and  entered,  or  rather  descended 
into  a  cellar  lined  with  dusty  volumes,  of 
which  the  vellum  bindings  i  1^  JetaUe  could 
not  fail  to  excite  a  favorable  prepossession  in 
the  minds  of  certain  amateurs.  An  old  man 
in  a  dress  which  corresponded  with  the  bind- 
ing of  his  books,  was  seated  before  a  «orm- 
eaten  desk,  busily  occupied  in  repairing  the 
outsides  of  some  books,  and  like  a  cleaner 
of  old  pictures  cautiously  endeavouring  to 
preserve  that  appearance  of  age,  on  which 
the  whole  value  of  such  works  sometimes 
depends. 

We  requested  to  look  at  some  Latin  books 
which  he  shewed  us,  at  the  same  time  taking 
especial  care  to  call  our  attentitm  t(»  the 
(&<**,  the  etate  of  frturoaUim,  the  MsrigiM, 
and  the  atte$latioiu ;  each  of  these  circum- 
stances in  his  oftinion  doubled  the  value  of 
the  book;  had  his  whole  library  been  estt- 
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imHcd  at  the  same  rate  it  woold  twre  been 
worth  much  nx)re  than  M.de  VaHera^s. 

We  rase  to  take  leave  cf  this  origuMl, 
when  one  of  his  friends  entered  the  »hoy. 
This  nan  had  been  commiMioned  to  coin- 
p4«te  a.  cottectioa  of  AUmi  editions  for  an 
English  Nebleman  who  bad  resolved  on 
procaring  them  at  any  price,  in  order  to 
cemplet*  a  Kbrary  at  his  castle  >o  Westmore- 
land.  This  oohle  Briton,  the  most  remark- 
able for  Bibliomania  in  the  three  kinedoms, 
had  ordered  the  books  to  be  uiiwAiueu  to  his 
restdence  in  London,  where  he  expected  to 
fitMlthem  OD  his  return  from  ladin,  whitber 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  departing  in  order  to 
accept  a  command.  I  was  somewhat 
amused  at  his  Lordship's  expence;  the  idea 
of  purchasing  books  to  furnish  a  castle  dur- 
ing bis  absence  was  indeed  rather  singu- 
lar. We  departed  and  lefl  the  venerable 
bookseller  to  lament  selling  at  twice  its 
'value,  a  collection  of  Aldi,  the  completion 
of  which  lie  declared  had  cost  him  fifteen 
years'  labour. 

We  next  entered  a  shop  richly  furnished 
with  library  book-cases  of  mahogany,  the 
glajed  doors  of  which  were  covered  with 
gilt  wire.  Here  almost  every  book  was 
printed  OB  vellum  paper,  hot  pressed;  and  the 
BNU  morocco  and  calf  were  empkiyed  in 
binding  them  in  a  hundred  diffierent  forms. 
These  magnificent  bibliographic  curiosities 
are  however  seldom  touched,  for  the  purcha- 
ser as  welt  as  the  boo,ksellcr  is  frequently 
afraid  to  open  them,  lest  he  sboidd  soil  the 
gilding  en  the  ed^  of  the  leaves. 

Wo  ^quitted  this  typographical  toy-man, 
(who  fata.  La  Fimtaiite  in  two  vohiraes,  asked 
Bie  rather  more  money  than  I  intended  to  lay 
out  in  the  purchase  of  my  whole  library), 
•Ad  we  proceeded  to  a  Marchand  4e  Nout- 
4iiU*  in  the  Palait- Royal.  My  friend  hav- 
ing acquainted  him  with  my  intention  of 
Arming  a  library,  he  immediately  proposed 
that  I  should  take  a  complete  collection  of 
modern  novels,  Talen  to  my  Soti,  tomy  Dough- 
t*r,  to  my  Suurin-taw,  Mtmmn,  Private 
I^t  and  Rhaptodin  either  actually  pro- 
hibited, or  on  tlie  point  of  being  so;  he 
cave  me  the  titles  of  several  books  which  he 
had  in  the  press,  and  offered  me  copies  before 
their  publication  at  -a  discount  of  thirty 
per  cent.  He  left  us  to  speak  to  an  author 
vho  came  to  propose  his  acceptance  of  a 
translation  of  Floriu,  with  a  commentary. 
"  I  alreadv  have  a  novel  entitled  Flora."  «  I 
do  not  allude  to  a^y  character  in  a  novel,  I 
nean  Flanu  the  historian." — "  Oh !  on  the 
.  subject  of  history  UtPrudtii  tlieman;  f)e 
Ftfdt  is  tite  name  for  an  historian. — Only 
W'ite  something  in  J)e  Fradt't  style,  and  I 
will  My  you  a  hundred  fraiies  per  shoet." 

I  felt  no  inclination  to  bear  mure.  We 
look  our  leave  of  this  dealer  in  waste  paper, 
•nd  havingagain  crossed  the  bridge,  my  com- 
panion conducted  mc  to  the  shop  of  the  cele- 
brated Xiidet.  This  excellent  library  con- 
tained the  ancient  classics  in  every  language, 
.  «t  which  both  splendid  and  common  edi- 
tions presented  an  eqiul  degree  of  purity. 
gcre  the  f  ich  amatewr,  the  modest  mxn  of 
fM-uing,  and  the  studious  scholar  might  fur- 
nish Ibfiir  iib(ari«s  -witb  bwks  whi<%  differ 
in  price  withottt  difiering  in  merit.     The 


saperb  VirgU  in  folio  at  three  thoosand 
fraiKS,  and  the  modest  stereotype  Virgil  at 
twenty  sous  are  equally  correct — equally 
estimable. 

In  this  classical  temple  I  made  choice  of 
my  Penates.  J  had  resolved  lo_  select  only 
original  authors,  and  to  disdain  all  com- 
pilers, commentators,  imitators,  and  inferior 
poets;  by  this  means,  my  library  coasists 
only  of  shout  six  hundred  volomes,  and  yet 
my  ILncydopedist  insists  that  it  contains  an 
abimdant  portion  of  trash. 


FINE  ARTS. 

BOYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 
(Omtinued.) 

No.  189.  Portrait  «f  Thomas  Moore,  Esq 
(the  translator  of  Anaereon,  and  author  of 
Lalla  Rookk)  by  M.  A.  Shee,  R.  A.  This  is  a 
half  figure,  seated  in  a  crimson-coloured 
chair,  in  a  chamber.  With  one  hand  across 
his  breast,  he  holds  the  glass,  pendant  by  a 
black  riband  from  his  neck ;  the  other  arm 
and  hand  rest  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  a 
table  covered  witn  a  cloth  of  a  mellow  piir- 

gish  colour.  Some  books  are  laid  be»ide 
ra.  A  curtain  of  shadowy  yellow  hangs 
on  one  side.  The  csuvations  ef  the  face  are 
clear  and  florid ;  and  their  sanguine  hues  are 
sustained  and  melktwed  by  the  crimson 
cover  of  the  chair,  a  bit  of  red  morocco-lea- 
ther on  one  of  the  books,  and  the  flesh-tints 
of  the  hands.  The  cool  colours,  which  are 
only  sufficient  in  quantity,  without  any  di- 
rect opposition,  to  give  richness  and  force  to 
the  warm  masses,  are  composed  of  the  dark 
hair,  dark  slate-coloured  small-clothes,  the 
bit  of  blue  watch-riband  and  of  blue  sHk 
book-tape.  The  principal  light  is  composed 
by  the  vivid  carnations  of  the  face,  the  neck- 
linen  and  top  of  the  buff  waistcoat.  These 
altogether  form  a  bold  mass  of  spirited  gra- 
dations ;  and  the  head  is  relieved  with  very 
brilliant  effect  by  the  force  of  liglit,  snd  by 
the  dark  hair  and  shadows  of  the  features. 
The  background  is  a  clear,  tender  half  tint, 
of  a  mellow  yellowish  grey,  well-calcalated 
to  throw  up  the  bris;ht  colours  and  dark 
touches  of  the  face.  The  main  light  is  spread 
in  front,  by  the  hands,  the  sheet  ef  paper 
and  sharp  touches  of  white  on  the  linen  of 
the  wrist-bands.  The  subordinate  light  sub- 
sides in  a  gentle  tone,  on  a  pillar  in  the  back' 
ground.  The  dark  purple  chocolate-coloured 
coat  and  slate-coloured  small-clothes,  united 
with  the  shadows  of  the  curtain,  form  a  broad 
bold  mass  with  which  the  deep  shadows  on 
the  chair  and  round  the  table  are  connected. 
The  middle  tints  between  the  most  pow- 
erful darkness  and  brightest  light,  are  amjply 
distributed  and  in  felicitous  transition.  The 
general  effect  is  at  once  solid  and  brilliant. 
Every  part  is  in  due  subordination,  yet  we 
arc  struck  in  all  the  principal  nassages  by  a 
sparkle  of  touch,  or  colour  ;  of^light  or  jm- 
doir.  This  is  one  of  the  most  capital  speci- 
mens ofpenciling,  which  we  have  seen  from 
the  hand  of  this  artist.  Without  any  osten- 
tation of  freedom,  it  combines  the  fluency  of 
dispatch  with  the  decision  of  science.  The 
fenturei  are  cleverly  drawn  and  full  of  life ;  the 
forms  defined  with  unerring  certainty.  Tlie 
sharpness  ef  the  last  touches,  is  finely  pre- 
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served  in  the  pronninent  parts; 
their  having  been  put  in  upon  a  aonnd  basii^ 
they  unite  in  a  striking  degree  that  charm, 
which  we  have  alreaiy  aotiml,  an  untdkntf 
ed  facility,  with  the  precision  of  tmtb,  and 
vigour  «f  execution.  The  hands  are  ihawn 
in  a  masteriy  snrle.  The  back  of  the  one,  oa 
the  table,  is  a  lesson  of  firmness  in  eutlifi* 
and  cokmr.  The  bright  hues  of  the  flesh 
are  here  invigorated  by  cood,  pearly  middle^ 
tinu  and  touches  of  niddy  shadow.  Tfat 
expression  is  excellent.  The  head  is  a  tlii«»> 
quarter  view,  a  little  ekevsted ;  and  tlie  eya 
l^egnant  with  meaaing ;  as  if  the  briUieiat 
imagination  of  the  poet  was  just  -  then 
warmed  by  one  of  the  happiest  visions  of  bis 
LaUo  Rookk.  The  paiater  has  contrived  ta 
unite  the  strikjag  rescmbtanoe  and  vivsoity 
of  the  man,  with  the  fire  of  the  poet  -  Wc 
have  been  so  sickened  by  imilatiom  of  the 
imitalort  of  ReynoUt,  that  the  ntsre  iwrfQMeof 
that  great  master  has  beomne  disgustiag  at 
•BcAiMf  and  third  hand  in  our  pnblic  RoonKi. 
When  a  number  of  artiats  form  themseiecs 
upon  one  model,  however  excellent,  natiife 
gives  place  to  manner.  Bat,  in  this  picture, 
there  is  no  numner  ;  no  imitation  of  others. 
It  is  an  eloquent,  original  truth ;  and  tha 
admirable  accord  between  the  execution, 
character  and  expression,  place  it  among  the 
first  class  of  portraits  in  the  present  exhibi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Shec  has  also,  No.  33,  a  head  of  T. 
Tooke,  Esq.;  69,  ofE.  Ellis,  Esq.;  119,  of 
Lady  Vivian;  18t,  of  iMrs.  W.  11.  Harlot; 
305,  of  Mr.  Commissary  Wood ;  and  330, 
of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner.  Of  these,  26  and  181 
are  clear  and  firmly  painted,  without  being 
very  rich  in  tone  or  fluency :  69  is  one  of  his 
capital  heads,  finely  drawn  and  coloured; 
the  crimson  curtain  is  balanced  and 
sobered  by  the  dark  mass  of  drapery ;  305 
is  a  prepossessing  manly  countenance, 
boldly  penciled,  and  in  a  deep  mellow  tone. 
In  119,  the  head  is  pleasingly  designed.  Lot 
the  back  ground  is  sullen,  and  not  in  sutt- 
cient  union  with  the  face:  it  comraiinicates 
a  degree  of  opacity  to  some  of  the  flesh  tints. 
There  is  a  certain  grace  in  the  character,  but 
a  constraint  is  perceptible  in  the  exprestiofi 
and  drawing  of  the  mouth,  which,  unless 
these  peculiarities  are  in  the  original,  may 
require  some  re-touching.  There  is  iilso 
some  want  of  light,  loose  handling  in  the 
accessaries.  As  tne  vanity  of  tatte  in  pen- 
ciling of>en  leads  other  artists  into  a  Jtimti- 
neu  in  Jietliy  formf,  which  ought  tu  De  de- 
fined with  precision;  so  a  commendable 
affection  for  truth,  and  Jirmneu  of  execu- 
tion, sometimes  restrains  the  hand  of 
this  painter  in  the  finishing  of  bis 
hair,  light  ornamental  draperin  and  Itadi 
gruundt,  which  might  be  treated,  in  the  latt 
toucha,  with  more  sportive  grace  and  airy 
negligence.  Mr.  Shee  has  also  a  capital 
whole  length  portrait  of  William  B.ouoe,  £if . 
painted  for  the  manuscript  library  of  T.  W. 
Coke,  Esq.  at  Hnlkham ;  which  is  certainly 
the  finest  likeness  ever  painted  of  this  cele- 
brated man;  and  altogether,  in  coluuring, 
disposition,  and  character,  does  honor  w 
the  artist's  pencil.  We  are  prevented  by 
our  i^.stricted  limits  only,  from  a  det^ed 
notice  of  tbb  important  picture.- 
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piunt  (cntcbed  off  agun:  this  b^py  ua>. 
dertaking,  which  Hoes  honor  to  its  author^ 
has  complf  t«Iy  succeeded.  The  wodu  tbiw 
reproduced  an  equal  in  merit  to  thos«of  the- 
celebrated  ceiling  of  the  Farnese  Palace  ac 
Rome.  The  interest  which  they  exdte  is  the- 
more  lively,  as  some  of  them  are  the  last 
productions  of  Annibal  Caracci.  The  ope- 
ration is  going  on ;  what  has  been  hitherta, 
uncovered  does  not  show  any  thing  .int- 
raoral. 


«  S«3.  A  South  We$l  view  ^  Anmdtd,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Macdonald,  Isle  of  Sky,  by  W, 
Daniell,  a."  This  view  is  judiciouslv  se- 
lected. The  castle  is  on  a  rising  ground,  in 
the  middle  distance,  enriched  with  clumps 
of  trees  and  near  the  edge  of  the  sea.  The 
water,  with  boats  and  figures,  occupies  the 
near  space  of  the  picture.  It  is  executed  in 
a  Boble  style.  The  tuuch  is  at  once  broad, 
£rm,  and  sweet;  generously  full  uf  colour, 
but  not'  over  loaded.  The  penciling  is  in 
some  parts  more  near  the  chastest  handling 
of  Wilson  than  any  thing  we  have  seen  for 
some  time.  The  colouring  is  juicy,  vivid, 
and  of  a  delicious  tone.  The  declension 
from  the  warm  hues  of  the  near  scenery,  to 
the  cool  air-tints  of  the  distance,  is  conducted 
with  admirable^ truth  of  nature.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  objects  is  in  a  simple  and  fine 
taste;  and  the  sense  of  local  identity  very 
vigorous.  This  is  "  a  tettmd  DurueU"  andf, 
in  our  poor  judgment,  if  he  does  not  desert 
this  style,  he  bids  fair  to  be  an  honor  to  the 
£kitish  school.  S4A.  South  £ast  view  of 
Armidel,  is  by  the  same  artist,  and  in  a  si- 
milar style  of  excellence. 

118.   By  J.  J.  Chalom.   This  is  a  fanciful 
scene  .from  Thomsok's  summer. 
"  Nor  nndelightfiil  is  UieceaseleM  hum, 
To  bim,  who  muses  tbro'  the  wooda  at  nooa : 
Or  drowsy  shepherd,  as  he  lies  reclined. 
With  half-shut  ry«,  brnealfa  the  floating  aliade 
Of  wiilowi  grey ,  close  crowding  o'er  the  orook." 

This  artist,  with  all  his  taste  aud  science, 
in  the  detail  of  some  of  his  landscapes,  is,  at 
times,  too  sudden  in  bis  oppositions  of  co- 
lour; too  cold  in  his  blue  tints  and  wanting 
in  union.  But,  in  this  delicious  picture,  with 
his  own  fine  feeling,  he  has  all  the  warmth 
anil  vigor  of  the  younger  Rtinng(e't  style, 
without  any  tendency  to  pvrpliik  shadows. 
Every  object,  here,  is  in  delicious  harmony. 
The  bowery  shade,  in  which  the  musing 
wanderer  reclines,  is  luxuriant  beyond  our 
power  of  description ;  and  the  effect  of  spark- 
ling light,  seen  in  the  distance  through  the 
dark  trees,  is  full  of  enchantment.  There 
is  also  a  tasteful  negligence  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  figure;  thepeneilins  is  sprightly; 
and  the  general  effect  full  of  fiiscination. — 
308.  Morning,  by  the  same  artist,  is  a  clever 
picture;  but  not  so  interesting  a  scene,  or  so 
rich  in  harmony. 

HB.  A  ttiuiU  whole  letigih  portrait,  in  oil, 
of  Miss  FoOTE,  sitting  in  her  chamber,  with 
her  music-stand,  harp  and  other  picturesque 
accessaries.  It  is  painted  by  J.  Pastridce, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  met  the 
name  or  seen  any  picture  by  this  artist.  The 
likeness  is  agreeable  and  sufficiently  strong 
to  be  at  once  discoverable.  The  attitude  is 
easy;  the  head,  clear  and  delicately  colour- 
ed ;  the  penciling  sharp  and  mellow.  The 
atconipaniments  are  tastefully  composed; 
and  the  details  entered  into  with  a  Flemish 
fidelity,  which  produces  an  enamel  sur^e, 
without  losing  the  appearance  of  facility. 
Th^  whole  is  cleverly  tnrown  into  light  and 
shade.  The  colourine  is  silvery,  and  in  ex- 
cellent union ;  the  effect  very  agreeable,  and 
there  is  a  pleasing  truth  and  feeling,  in  the 
invention  and  treatment,  which  r^ect  much 
riodit  «n  the  painter. 

No.  8W.  "  Portrait  tf  a  LoHm  ^QitolUy," 
by  J.  ▲.  Otivw,  A.— This  heM  is  well 


drawn ;  there  is  a  fanciful  elegance  in  the 
disposition;  and  the  character  u  full  of  nar 
ture.  The  expression  is  playful;  but  the 
fine  Corrtgietque  sentiment  of  the  features 
does  not  make  a  due  impression  upon  the 
general  spectator,  owing  to  the  extreme 
chalkinat  of  the  colouring. — No.  817.  is  the 
Portrait  of  an  Artist,  by  the  same  painter. 
There  is  a  considerable  depth  of  character 
in  this  head ;  with  less  coldness  in  the  flesh 
lints.  This  artist  possesses  taste,  feeling, 
good  drawing  and  fancy;  but  his  penciling 
IS  somewhat  tame ;  his  shadows  want  force : 
and  his  carnations  are  too  often  bloodless. 
These  are  defects  which  he  can  easily  re- 
medy. 

No.  144.  "  Thetis  aud  Peleut,"  by  Mrs. 
Amslbt,"  is  designed  and  coloured  in  a  good 
taste.  What  we  can  distinguish  of  it,  ex- 
cites a  wish  to  see  more;  but  it  is  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  room,  much  too  high  for  a  due 
inspection  of  its  merits. 

No.  S41.  "  Don  Quixotte  haranguing 
Rocgue  Guinart't  Banditti,"  by  J.  Watsoh, 
a  Scotch  artist,  whose  name  and  works  we 
now  meet  for  the  first  time.  This  is  a  clear 
little  picture ;  but  placed  so  low  that  we  were 
prevented  by  the  crowd  from  obtaining  a 
satisfactory  view  of  it.  The  figures  are 
spiritedly  grouped,  designed  with  a  lively 
sense  of  humour,  agreeably  coloured,  and 
evidently  the  work  of  a  mao  of  genius. 

No.  180.  "The  finithittg  Touch,"  by  M. 
Shabp.  This  is  a  representation  of  a  fa- 
shionable female  at  her  toilette,  laying  on 
the  last  roief,  for  the  conquests  of  the  day. 
There  is  a  certain  gentility  in  this  fair  war- 
rior, which  seldom  deserts  Mr.  Sharp  in  the 
invention  of  his  figures.  But  the  pictiue 
suffers  by  a  comparison  with  his  "  Anti- 
quary,"—" Pinch  of  Snuff,"— and  other  de- 
lightful performances.  The  execution  is 
free ;  but  not  so  sparkliag  as  in  his  former 
works.  The  light  is  too  much  confined  to  a 
spot;  and  there  is  an  appearance  of  trick  or 
false  effect  in  the  breadth  of  some  of  the 
shadows. — ISO.  A  small  Purirait  of  a  Gen- 
tleman, is  delicately  painted  by  the  same 
artist. 

No.  218.  Partridget  from  Nature,"  by  T. 
Willis,"  exhibit  great  truth  of  nature ;  with 
a  sweet  spirited  touch,  and  much  brilliant 
harmony.  In  high  finishing,  this  picture 
may  vie  with  the  admired  works  uf  many  of 
the  celebrated  Flemish  painters. 

No.  100.  "  A  Landtcane,"  by  W.  Tbaies, 
is  in  a  good  taste;  its  chief  excellence  is  a 
breadth  and  feeline  of  colour,  which  afford  a 
fair  promise,  if  this  artist  adheres  to  the 
principle  of  this  picture.  W.  C. 

Rome,  rath  April. — One  of  the  first  tares 
of  Count  Mac-Aulav,  the  minister  of  State, 
when  public  affurs  nave  left  him  leisure,  has 
been  to  give  orders  fbr  restoring  the  Deautifiil 
fresco  paintings  of  Caracci,  in  ^tbe  apart- 
ments of  the  Famese  palace,  wliicb  one  of 
our  Dukes^  about  50  years  ago,  caused  to  be 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  white  paint, 
because  the  subjects  of  them  were  in  his 
opinion  immoral.  It  bad  been  hitherto  be- 
lieved that  these  masterpieces  no  longer  ex- 
isted; but  some  signs  having  led  Count 
Mac-Aulay  to  suppose  that  this  opinion 
might  be  false,  he  has  resolved  to  have  the 


THE  DRAMA. 

KING'S  THEATRE.— ITALIAN  OPERA. 
The  last  week  has  not  produced  any  no- 
velty at  this  Theatre.  II  Don  Giovanni  is 
still  the  favorite,  and  its  success  here  has 
been  the  means  of  introducing  the  Libertine 
on  several  other  London  Theatres.  Of  the 
imperfect  imitation  of  the  Opera,  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  we  have  spoken  in  our  pre- 
cediiis  Number ;  at  the  Circus  a  Uughable 
parody  of  the  piece  has  appeared,  and  an-' 
other  Minor  Theatre  finds  its  account  in' 
the  representation  of  the  well  known  panto- 
mime of  Don  Juan. ' 

Orury  Lake. — Mr.  Rean  perfurmed .^cA- 
met,  in  the  tragedy  uf  Barbarossa  on  Monday 
last  for  his  own  benefit.  There  was  so  mat 
an  overflow  that  we  may  truly  say,  if  the. 
house  had  been  twice  as  large  it  would  have 
been  crowded.  Altiiough  this  character., 
does  not  afford  sufficient  room  for  his  fine 
discrio^ination,  yet  he  performed  it  with; 
powerful  effect;  and  in  those  scenes,  which 
roused  bis  ener^es,  drew  forth  repeated  tu- 
mults of  applause.  In  the .  i^erpiece  of,. 
Paul  and  Virginia,  he  played  the  part  of 
Paul  with  many  affecting  strokes  of  nature^ 
and  sung  with  much  pleasing  taste  and  jiidg*. 
ment.  On  Tuesday,  this  admirable  painter, 
of  the  passions,  performed  Achmet  with  in- 
creased spirit.  After  the  play,  JIfri.  Altop_ 
acted  the  part  of  PriscilU  Tomboy  in  the, 
Romp,  with  a  sprightliness  and  pleasantry 
which  delighted  the  audience :  she  was  mucn, 
applauded.  The  comic  power  of  this  ac- 
tress is  genuine,  free  from  constraint  and 
coarseness.  It  is  the  freakish,  laughingly 
archness  ofgay  animal  spirits.  Herflow  of  hu- 
mour, and  Knight't  Waltu  Cockneji,  kept  the 
house  in  continued  laughter. 

CovehtGakdev. — Mr.  Kckble,  after  hav- 
ing performed  Peoruddock,  Hamlet,  Zanga, 
and  Coriolanus,  on  four  successive  niehts, 
last  week ;  consented  to  gratify  the  public,' 
by  performing  four  nights  this  week,  also. 
The  complete  restoration  of  his  health  enan 
bled  him  to  zo  through  these  exertions  wi  Aw. 
out  the  smallest  appearance  of  fatigue.  The 
memory  of  the  oldest  lovers  of  the  drama 
fiirnishes  no  instance  of  so  deep  and  general 
a  sensation,  as  that  which  has  been  produced 
by  these  fine  performances,  on  the  eve  of  his 
farewell  to  ttie  stage.  We  only  record  a 
memorable  fact,  that  this  senvation,  so  ho- 
norable to  the  public  taste  and  the  powers 
of  this  great  tragedian,  increases  hourly.' 
On  last  Tuesday  night,  he  performed  Car- 
oiWAi.  WoLSET.  Itie  haughty  pride  and 
grandeur  of  this  aspiring  ecclesiastic  in  his 
prosperity;  his  unbending  dignity  in  bis  fall; 
and  the  Christian  resignatian  of  his  advance 
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to  mortality,  require  the  ver^  hi&liest  class 
mnd  variety  of  powers.  Ills  character  is 
composed  of  warring  elements.  His  learn- 
ing, his  patronage  of  learned  men,  his 
Itste  and  encouragement  of  the  polite  arts, 
raised  him  to  an  exalted  rank  in  the  public 
opinion.  His  religious  vows  bound  him  to 
an  abjtiration  of  worldly  vanity:  yet  all 
his  views  were  for  worldly  greatness ;  and 
his  passions,  though  naturally  strong,  sub- 
servient to  his  inordinate  thirst  for  ag- 
grandisement, lo  the  love  of  pomp  and 
stately  prolusion;  in  the  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers; the  maanificence  of  his  furniture; 
and  splendor  of  his  palaces ;  he  outvied  the 
king.  His  profound  and  active  policy,  which 
baa,  for  so  many  years,  influenced  tne  court 
intrigues  of  Europe,  and  bis  towering  ambi- 
tion, which  had,  so  long,  aspired  to  tne  Pa- 
pacy, and  to  awe  the  Suvereigns  of  Christeu- 
aom  by  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican ;  were 
the  leading  features  of  bis  mind.  Thus  his 
nature  and  his  duties  were  in  constant  op- 
position; and  the  necessity  of  concealment 
produced  in  bis  lofty  exterior  an  appearance 
of  pious  tranquillity.  His  vehement  spirit 
•ua  all  its  impetuous  movements,  lurked 
under  the  brow  of  an  affected  meekness:  bis 
vast  projects  were  covered  by  a  garb  of 
proud  humility.  It  was  the  silent  ana  scorn- 
ful fires  of  his  eye ;  his  over-shadowing  port 
to  his  equals;  his  appalling  reserve  to  his 
inferiors;  hid  immense  possessions,  and  the 
influence  of  his  name  upon  the  Coutinent, 
which  revealed  the  high  tone  of  his  mind 
and  immeasurable  pretensions.  In  the  per- 
formance of  (his  extraordinary  character,  a 
display  of  impassioned  energies  would  be 
extravagant  and  false ;  and  the  closest  fol- 
lowing of  every-day  nature,  tame  and  little. 
It  is  a  dramatic  ani^tM;  and  none  but  Kem- 
ble,  could  perform  it.  The  erandeur  of  his 
person  and  visage,  his  knowledge  of  nature 
and  Sbakespeare,  the  noble  pride,  with 
wt-ich  he  has,  through  life,  thrown  a  dignity 
roiiod  his  profession;  the  elevation  of  his 
habits  and  his  thinking ;  all  the  requisites  of 
this  high-minded  actor  have  made  H^oltey  his 
own.  We  may  justly  say  that  his  repre- 
seatation  on  fast  Tuesday  night,  like  his 
Coriolanus,  was  one  of  the  most  finished  per- 
fbrmaoces  which  ever  appeared  upon  the 
British  staee.  Mrt.  IKaton  from  the  Bath 
Theatre,  ana  formerly  on  the  London  stage, 
made  her  appearance  in  the  part  of  Qii«en 
Catherine.  This  lady  possesses  certain  re- 
qiiifcites ;  she  delivered  several  passages 
with  spirit  and  feeling,  was  frequently  ap- 
plauded, and  altogether  well  received. — On 
Thursday  night  Mr.  Kemble  performed  Oc- 
tavian  in  the  Mountuneers,  to  a  crowded 
and  fashionable  audience,  in  a  style  of  excel- 
lence,  which  he  has  never  surpassed.  He 
was  greeted  on  bis  entraace,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  play,  with  long  aod  enthusiastic 
bursts  of  appUuse. 

W.C. 

FRENCH  DRAMA. 

TBBAT»E   DBS    VARtETES. 

First  repretrnlat  ion  of  LeSoUiciteur. 
This  piece,  which  was  first  announced  un- 
der the  name  of  L'Atpirant,  seemed  to  pro- 
mise only  a  caricature;  bui  it  is  a  little  pic^ 
ture  o(  oiiua>erk,'drawfa  trith  equal  point  and 


truth.  The  scene  is  ita  the  hall  of  a  minis- 
ter's hotel,  guarded  on  one  side  by  a  porten 
on  the  other  by  a  cleHc,  and  in  the  back 
ground  by  an  usher,  (huUsier).  These  vigi- 
lant sentinels  do  not  embarrass  the  Solici- 
tor, M.  L'Etperanct,  who  contrives  to  eet  in 
the  first,  though  he  has  number  399.  He  is 
driven  out,  he  returns  without  his  hat,  with  a 
pen  in  his  mouth,  and  papers  in  his  hand, 
crying,  "  /  belmg  to  the  houte."  He  would 
deceive  the  eyes  of  Argus  himself :  he  easily 
escapes  those  of  a  Swiss  porter  who  is  short- 
sighted. But  this  is  only  one  step  towards 
getting  to  the  head  of  the  office :  be  tries  to 
gain  the  clerk  by  fair  speeches ;  to  bribe 
with  a  cutlet  a  supernumerary  who  is  fast- 
ing ;  nothing  succeeds :  chance  serves  him 
bener  than  prudence.  The  neighbouring 
restaurateur  (Table  d'b6te  keeper)  brines  the 
breakfast  of  the  Secretary  General,  ana  sets 
it  down  on  a  table  to  run  after  one  of  his 
debtors  who  has  just  received  _  his  salary. 
M.  VEsperance  does  not  let  slip  so  fair  an 
opportunity ;  he  disguises  himself  as  a 
waiter,  and  seizes  the  breakfiist ;  with  this 
pattport  he  penetrates  into  the  Minister's 
cabinet,  and  presents  to  him  one  of  the  num^ 
roDS  petitions  which  fill  bis  pockets.  The 
Minister  answers  immediately,  L'Esperance 
triumphs,  but  his  triumph  is  ofbhortdara^ 
tion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  piece,  he  has  met, 
among  the  persons  who  were  come  to  solicit, 
a  young  lady  who  is  very  pretty,  and  on 
whom  he  has  tried  to  force  himself  as  a  Cict- 
rone'm  the  latbyrinth  of  the  office.  The  young 
lady  has  refused  his  services ;  but  she  has 
had  the  impmdenee  to  show  him  the  peti- 
tion which  sne  intends  to  present,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  ask  a  place  for  a  young  ofiScer 
her  friend,  who  has  faithfully  served  his 
country.  L'Esperance,  persuaded  that  in  the 
bureau  of  a  minister,  as  elsewhere,  nothing 
is  refused  to  a  pair  of  fine  eyes,  adroitly  sub- 
stitutes one  of  his  own  petiuoos  for  that  of 
the  lady,  who  does  not  obtain  an  audience ; 
but  unhappily,  in  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  his  joy  at  having  got  into  the  minister's 
presence,  be  delivers  to  him  the  petition 
which  he  has  surreptitiously  obtained :  and 
when  the  nomination  arrives,  he  perceives 
that  all  his  pains  have  ended  iu  obtaining 
for  the  young  officer  the  place  which  he  de- 
sired fur  himself.  This  denouement  which 
is  very  conformable  to  morality,  is  perhaps 
not  wholly  so  to  our  manners.  It  is  uncom- 
mon in  the  real  world  to  see  merit  get  the 
better  of  intrigue. 

This  little  comedy  is  conducted  with  art; 
the  dialogue  is  lovely  and  piquant ;  it  has 
also  the  merit  of  giving  much  scope  fur  re- 
flection'. From  what  passes  iu  the  anticham- 
ber,  one  divines  a  part  of  what  must  pass  in 
the  audience  chamber.  One  feels  how  much 
amusement  and  instruction  would  be  afforded 
by  the  sight  of  wltat  passes  there,  if  one 
coukl  obtain  a  pauport  to  enter  it. 

Potier  acts  the  part  of  L'Esperance  with 
his  usual  ability.  He  periecUy  seizes  the 
spirit  of  hia  part  which  >s  wholly  comprised 
in  this  motto :  "  with  boldness  and  suppl(> 
ness  one  can  penetrate  everywhere."  T« 
look  at  him,  one  would  fancy  be  is  going  to 
enter  ilirpugh  the  keyhole. 


THEATRE   DV   VAVOEVItLE. 

Firtt  repreterUation  of  Wattace,  or  the  Barrier 
of  Mount  Parmattu. 
The  second  title  of  this  Vaudeville  indi- 
cates the  allegory  on  which  it  is  founder). 
The  authors  have  placed  at  the  barrier  of 
Mount  Parnassus  a  literary  and  dramatic 
custom-house,  commissioned  to  inspect 
books,  novels,  actors,  actresses,  and  new 
pieces,  and  to  let  nothing  but  what  is  good 
enter  Paris.  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance 
of  four  officers,  a  great  deal  of  smuggling 

g«s  on.  Oneoftnem  has  even  suffered  a 
erman  drama  to  pass.  The  inspector  is 
angry  at  this  piece  of  negligence,  and  pro- 
tends that  a  German  drama  it  heavy  enough 
and  thick  enoitgk  to  be  teen.  He  is  resolved 
for  the  future  to  depend  only  on  himself  and 
places  himself  at  the  barrier.  He  does  not 
want  for  employment.  The  pretty  Fan* 
chette  of  Let  Veuz  Jaloux  is  the  first  who 
presents  herself;  she  comes  with  Thibaulk 
to  beg  the  inspector  to  suffer  a  minstrel  td 
pass,  who  is  jnst  arrived  ft-om  Scotland,  and 
who  is  much  wanted  at  the  theatre  Fe^dau, 
to  attract  an  audience.  This  scene,  full  of 
jokes  on  the  Opera  Comique,  sparkles  with 
roguish  pleasantry.  Several  other  characters 
successively  arrive:  at  last  the  minstrel  ar- 
rives, armed  with  a  great  piece  of  music  in 
score,  the  charm  of  which  hinders  him  from 
falHug.  He  demands  an  entrance,  but  bis 
melodramatic  figure,  is  an  indifferent  re- 
commendation. He  then  gets,  bis  music 
performed  by  all  tbe  musicians  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  Cerberi  who  defend  tbe  rar- 
rier  fall  asleep,  and  he  passes  happily 
through  it. 

The  last  part  of  the  piece  produced  less 
effect  than  the  first.  This  must  be  attributed 
to  some  rather  tedious  passages,  which  may 
be  easily  cuitailed  'on  a  second  rqwesentar 
tion. 


POLITICS. 

Parliamentary  proceedings  having  clot> 
ed  for  the  holidays,  the  attention  of  our 
party  politiciaiit  has  been  principally  di- 
rected to  the  issue  of  tlie  Norfolk  electioa ; 
where  tbe  success  of  the  ministerial  can- 
didate is  considered  as  a  complete  tri- 
umph, and  has  been,  cdebrated  as  such 
at  the  Pitt  anniversary  dinners.  Our 
shores  have  been  again  insulted  by  a  Tu- 
nisian pirate  making  captures  {  but  be 
has  been  taken  by  two  revenue  cruiiers, 
and  both  bis  prizes  recaplared.  Those 
retaken,  as  noticed  in  our  last,  have  been 
restored  to  the  owners,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  botie«ty,  and  the  law  of  vatioas, 
oonfiraud  by  stipulations  in  the  St.  Gef 
mains,  Bredab;  and  other  treaties  with 
European  powers.  The  pirate  has  also 
been  released  ;  for  though  by  treaty  wilb 
Algiers,  none  of  their  oniicers  sliaiU  even 
ent«r  tbe  Mtiah  efaannel^  yet  in  our*  trea- 
ties with  Tunis,  ships  of^«r«fe«M(tiia% 
8<tHitled  t»ie;pBirai«>nr«A«lh.  k»i  boit- 
ever,  it  find  lte«n  ^tibul'^*'  "*  fotmst 
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timM  that  no  TuDiaian  vessel  should 
crake  IB  sight  of  Qikraltar,  or  Minorca, 
it  is  a  natural  inference  tbnt  they  shall 
liol  dare  to  come  for  that  purpose  within 
tde  Cmitr  of'  the  British  seas :  yet,  since 
justice  has  been  done  to  our  friends  by 
recaptur^.and  restoration,  we  shall  not 
wtarnd  with  miniiiten  for  their  geaero- 
atfy  towar^s'those  lobbefs,  provided  they 
sapport  oar  national  rights  by  decisive 
conduct  with  the  Tunisian  govemment. 

It  has  been  reported  that  a  small  ar<- 
BHament  is  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  for 
sendee  in  South  America ;  but  we  sus- 
ftei  the  aiaistea  will  Brst  find  it  iiecea> 
apty  t»  fit  out  a  number  of  small  vessels 
tn  Hm>  West  Indies,  wheie  a  swarm  of 
pirates,  under  pretence  of  the  Insnrgent 
flag,  are  annoymg  alt  commerce,  like  the 
Buccaneers  io  tlw  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  Then  our  government  sent  out 
ComiBodofe  Woods  Rogers,  who  cleared 
die  seaa'  the  sooner  such  conduct  is 
iautatad  the  batter. 

Fk«m  France  we  hear  nothing  bat  of 
die  King  going  to  council,  or  to  mass, 
and  of  the  Princes  going  i  la  ehaue,  al- 
ways translated  "  hunting"  by  our  co- 
tMupuraries,,  but  including  all  the  sports 
of  tlie  field,  in  the  Nethedands,  our  le- 
noastraacei  aind  a  d«e  sense  of  proprie^ 
have  induced  the  King  to  order  from  his 
dominions  those  exiled  vipers  of  France, 
liirbo  wen  attempting  to  renew  the  Ber- 
lin and  Milan  dacrces,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Belgian  {Mcss.  The  German 
l^iett  hhe  all  other  German  bodies, 
seems  very  slow  in  digtUing  its  aflfairs ; 
aadrJa^-Wirtnabeiif  we  iunc  the  extra- 
ordinary phenomenoo  of  a  king  turning 
reformer,  and  being  nffowtA  by  the  pre- 
j«wli«es  of  a  pari  «f  bis  snbjeets,  who 
eling-  to  aneient  prqjudicBS,  and  refuse 
to  amalgamate  widi  their  new  feUow 
citizens. 

Spain,  it  is  still  rapoated^  is  moving 
tieaops  upon  Portugal,  in  cMiseqnence  ci 
the  Portuguese  occupatiaii  of  faei  trans- 
atlantic provinces;  the  Portuguese  re- 
gency is  coUecling  twop*  for  defimce; 
and  .tiw  A*>strim  Archducbassa  married 
t*  thfc  king  of  Portogal  by  pcotjs  is  pre- 
panof  to  embark  for  Bimtil ;  but  all 
these  aHMgcneots  wiB  doubtkw  be  para- 
lysed hy-tke  iatelliK«sec,oJ?  the  Braailian 
ttaaH,  vhioh^  though  y«t  mtcnding  only 
t0  the  aartbem  fSoNBces,  au  soon 
obSge.  that  Gonrt  ta  return  to  tpeir  an« 
eicat  seat  ef  govermnent.  This  leaolu- 
ifOrh—  biiait.tm<aaa,  as  it  did  in  Bcaail 
kadf,  like  *  thwidMclap,  and  yet  we 
fiBd,.ttet  bioto  of  it  bad  aotnaUy  arrived 
at  ViesMt  aaiM  weeks  ago..  As  yet,  we 
lt»ofl»  tt  ilt  yuaitiweitleiit ;  but  it  pre- 
t^  b^)«f  gitat  ia^rtamse  when 


connected  with  the  revolution  in  Chili, 
and  the  projected  expedition  of  the  In. 
surgcnts  towards  Peru.  Though  Great 
Britain  and  the  other  powers  have  ac- 
tually interfered  between  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, in  favor  of  the  former,  yet  between 
those  powers  and  their  colonies  it  is  cer- 
tainly our  policy  to  avoid  all  contention, 
however  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  the 
new  opening  to  commerce.  But  even 
that  may  be  overdone — let  our  merchants 
be  cautious,  and  remember  Buenos 
Avres  1  There  are  many  flying  reports 
of  attempts  and  plans  to  aid  the  escape 
of  Buonaparte.  If  he  were  indeed  to 
escape  to  South  America  at  tliis  n^oment, 
the  most  extraordinary  events  might  be 
expected.  Perhaps  he  and  Ludtn  have 
ideas  of  restoring  the  throne  of  the  Tncas, 
and  claiming  the  crown  of  Manco  Capac, 
as  be  did  that  of  Charleinagne.  Let  our 
ministers  hewuret  Lucien's  application 
M  leave  to  proceed  to  tbe  United  Stales, 
though  refused,  is  not  of  slight  import. 
That  gentleman  knows  more  than  he 
ought  to  do,  particularly  if  it  be  true 
that  he  predicted  the  assassination  of  the 
Prince  Regent  I 


VARIETIES. 

MADAME  CATALAKI. 

It  now  appears  donbttui  whetlier  the  pri- 
vilege of  Directreti  of  the  French  Italian 
Opera,  has  been  withdrawn  from  this  lady. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Parisians  would  not 
have  committed  such  an  act  of  hostility  with- 
out due  provonation.  Tbey  feel  an  interest 
in  living  on  good  terms  with  her,  as  well  as 
with  higher  powers.  This  incomparable  Vir- 
iuoto  has  already  quitted  llome,  and  tbe  fol- 
lowing extravagant  announcement  of  her 
departure  has  appeared  in  tbe  Gtomale  di 
Rome;  it  would  not  indeed  form  the  least 
curious  chapter  of  her  brilliant  Itinerary : 
"  We  have  heard  her  for  the  last  time," 
exclaims  the  Arittarchxu  of  the  Tiber ;  "  our 
fathers  were  never  enchanted  by  accents  so 
melodious — ourchildren  will  neverexperience 
such  enchanting  ravishment.  The  departurcof 
this  divine  singer — this  FarthenopeqfSurent, 
whose  fame  will  be  handed  down  to  future 
ages  and  eternity,  has  excited  regrets,  the 
bttteme<is  of  which  nothing  can  alleviate. 
Dnring  the  residence  of  this  illustrious  Vii^ 
tuoso  m  the  native  country  of  Cato  and 
Brutus,  crowned  heads  have  deposited  the 
richest  presents  at  her  feet:  she  has  sat  at 
the  tables  of  the  greatest  Princes,  has  con- 
stantly received  visits  from  persons  the  most 
distinguished  for  rank  and  high  birth,  and  a 
throng  of  illustrious  poets  of  whom  Rome  is 
tkefmitful  mother,  have  tuned  their  harmo- 
nious lyres  to  celebrate  the  adminbte  an 
and  profound  science  of  our  adored  and 
astonishing  eountryworoan." 

A  French  Jtournaiisr,  who  is  determincdnW. 
to  be  outdone  by  the  Italian  writet^  picsents 


his  readers  with  tbe  following  rhapsody  on 
the  same  subject. 

*<  What  would  the  Romans  say  if  we  had 
the  sacrileeious  audacity  to  drive  the  divi- 
nity from  her  temple?  They  would  doubt« 
less,  accotdine  to  tbe  example  of  their  ance»> 
tors,  term  us  tne  grossest  of  barbarians.  But 
we  cannot  thus  scandalize  the  civilized 
world,  and  we  shall  soon  burn  on  the  altan 
of  the  goddess  an  incense  as  pure  and  sweet 
as  the  tones  which  fall  from  her  lips.  In  a 
few  days  we  shall  behold  her  seated  in  the 
splendid  car  of  glory ;  and  like  a  conoueror 
wliu  returns  to  embellish  his  capital  with 
opima  spolia,  she  will  adorn  her  theatre 
with  the  produce  of  the  numerous  contribu- 
tions she  has  received  in  FUnders,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  But  Madame  Catalani's 
lot  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  most  cele- 
brated warriors:  tbey  force  burthensome 
taxes  on  suffering  and  misfortune,  whilst 
hers  are  the  vohmtaiy  tributes  of  admira- 
tion and  delight." 

MADEMOISELLE  GEORGES. 

Tbe  fotlowiflf  article,  relative  to  the 
departure  of  this  actress  from  Paris,  on 
her  intended  visit  to  Englaad,  ia  extract- 
ed flrom  the  CrMttte  de  Pranee. 
■  _"  We  are  now  positively  assured  that  the 
fairQueen  of  Carthage  and  Babylon  has  quit- 
ted tbe  banks  of  the  Seine  to  visit  those 
of  the  Thames.  Yesterday,  Mademoiselle 
Georpes  de^nkively  departed  tor  London. 
Equally  vain  of  the  beauty  which  she  is  ac- 
knowledged to  iwssess,  arid  the  talent  with 
which  she  &ncies  herself  endowed,  this 
actress  imagined  that  a  strict  observance 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  tragi-comtc 
empire,  was  in  some  measure  a  compromise 
of  her  dignity.  After  repeated  violations  of 
the  green-room  code,  she  not  only  refused  to 
submit  to  the  pecuniary  fines  which  were 
necessary  to  expiate  her  infractions,  but  she 
even  soncited  new  favors  in  a  tone  which 
none  but  herself  would  have  assumed  in 
claiming  rights ;  and  every  new  demand  was 
accompanied  by  the  threat  of  throwing  up 
her  engagement. 

"  At  length,  tbe  managers  resolved  rather 
to  submit  at  once  to  that  misfortune,  than  to 
live  in  a  state  of  constant  apprehension. 
Her  resignation  was  received,  and  though 
she  generously  offered  to  give  six  months* 
notice,  the  managers  resolved  to  satisfy 
her  impatient  wishes  by  accepting  it  imm^ 
diately.  Delay  would  have  served  only  to 
prolong  the  vexation.  According  to  a  cer- 
tain regulation,  every  theatre  in  France  is 
closed  against  an  actor  or  actress  who  may 
voluntarily  quit  the  Theatre  Francais.  But 
Mademoiselle  Georges  will  easily  console 
herself  for  this  interdiction,  siiice  she  in- 
tends to  make  a  long  tour  through  the  pr<^ 
viuces  of  the  three  Bntish  kingdoms,  where 
she  will  enjoy  the  advanmge  of  not  being 
understood — an  advantage  which  is  some- 
times convenient  eoougp.  MadentoiseUe 
Georges,  on  leaving  Jk'riMif:«,<ii(l:p«>(e)kciaia> 
like  tlie  ce.lebrate(rAthcuian,:,','pn2rateful 
country,  may  y6u  soon  have  eadse,  tp  regret 
^e!"  She  did  not  leave  us  With' the  expresi* 
sion  of  a  wish  aidatcd,'  by  jtel^fovii^and  tiU 
humour,  but  with  a  tbieatcning  ^rophecy^ 
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She  is  said  to  have  pronounced  the  following 
words  with  the  voice  of  a.  Sybil :  "  Before 
nx  months  ha\ta  elapsed,  France  and  Europe 
will  be  astonished  to  witness  my  return  to 
the  CotnUte-JVaiipauf.''  Should  Mademoi- 
adle  Georges  return  with  modesty  and  seu- 
mbilitv  (as  an  actress)  her  prophecy  will  be 
happily  ftiifilled,  and,  settmg  Europe  and 
France  out  of  the  question,  she  will  at  least 
astonish  the  frequenten  of  the  Thi&tre 
Franjais." 

On  this  subject,  the  Joumalde  Pari$  adds : 
"  Whilst  SemirmiiM-Calalant  is  on  the  point 
of  returning,  Semiremia-Oeorget  is  leaving  us. 
She  has  set  off  for  London,  leavine  our 
theatrical  politicians  engaeed  in  gravely  dis- 

Suting  WMther  this  superb  queen  has  been 
ethroned,  or  whether  she  made  a  voluntary 
abdication." 


d'Esprit  on  bis  card,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  some  friends  around  bun. 
"  Mmey  u  jcaree  / 

Scarce!  on  wbatgroasdt? 
When  Connoisseurs,  so  thiifty. 

Consent  to  give  one  hnndred  ponods. 
To  pnrchase  ShiUiagt  Fift^  I 

Tmel  said  a  friend;  and  yet  observe 
Each  heart  oppress'd  with  thrilliogs, 

And  see  I  how  straiiM  was  every  nerve. 
To  pick  up  Ftfty  StatUmgir 


LITERARY  INTELUGENCE. 


LE  SAVANT  A  TABLE. 
Tlie  French  Papers  announce  the  pubHca- 
tion  of »  work  entitled  J>  Saevnt  d  Tabk.  It 
is  not  a  new  treatise  on  cookery.  Skilful 
professors  have  already  brought  that  sublime 
art  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that  it 
would  be  difficult  now  to  suggest  any  im- 
provement upon  it.  X«  &«an(  d  Table  is  a 
collection  of  curious  observations  and  en- 
quiries reapectine  a  custom  which  has  uni- 
versally prevail^  among  ancient  and  mo- 
dem nations:  namely  that  of  eating;  and 
likewise  on  the  difierences  and  modifications 
which  this  custom  has  undergone,  owin^  to 
the  influence  of  climate  and  the  progress  of 
civilization.  No  doubt  the  most  amusing 
and  instructive  part  of  this  book  will  be  that 
which  treats  on  the  numberless  customs 
which  form  the  cliarm  of  our  repasts,  such  as 
that  of  drinking  healths,  which  cold  etiquette 
and  indolent  hon-ton  would  exclude  from  our 
banquets.  On  noticing  this  practice,  which 
takes  its  date  fix>m  the  most  remote  anti- 

Suity,  the  author  cannot  omit  mentidning 
le  pious  funds  which  are  rused  in  Flanders 
to  enable  the  living  to  drink  to  the  health  of 
the  dead,  who  are  always  well  pleased  that 
their  firiends  should  intoxicate  themselves  to 
their  honour,  as  is  proved  by  the  following 
passage  from  a  document  which  sufficiently 
attests  the  superstitious  intemperance  of  for- 
mer times:  PUtiut  indi  recreantur  mortui. 
There  is  likewise  a  story  related  of  some 
Spanish  uiouks,  who  whilst  performing  this 
ceremon  V  in  honour  of  one  ot  their  brethren 
who  bad  recently  been  interred,  began  to 
sing  in  ftiU  chorus ;  Kiva  el  naierto. 


LiJ>Y  MoaCAM  having  adopted  the  plan 
•ad  set  the  fashion  of  printing  her  work  iu 
two  languages  and  in  two  capitals  at  the 
same  time.  Madams  ne  Stael  has  im- 
proved on  the  plan,  by  publishing  bio- 
graphy of  her  father  in  tkree  languaget/ 
Johnson  said  that  one  tongue  was  enough 
for  one  woman ;  but  we  may  now  expect  the 
fair  sex  to  be  Polyolott! 

Vcarol  When  the  ftmous  Cromwellian 
Fifty  SfaiUiag  Piece  waa  knocked  down  for 
1091.  at  the  recent  Disney  sale— a  well 
%aowA    wit   penciled    the   feUowiag  jeu 


Thomas  Walter  WiUiams  of  the  bncr  Tam. 
pie,  Esqr.,  is  printing  a  eontiunation  of  hU 
campcBdlans  amtract  of  all  the  pabUc  aets,  oa 
the  same  scale  and  plan  as  the  aets  passed  anno 
1816,  wUeb  will  be  pabliihed  iaaraedktdy 
after  the  close  of  the  present  SessiOB  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  list  of  PnUications  entered  at  Stationers' 
BsU,  ha*  maiU  its  appetranca,  in  S6  fblio  pages, 
for  the  year  uaet  jone  last.  Above  three 
fJMrths  of  these  bars  bcea  rtewaiidad  by  tha 
ten  oaiversitiei  and  libtariea  entitled  thereto. 


Lord  Byron  bu  lately  written  and  sent  over 
to  hii  publisher  a  Drama  entitled  Mm^red, 
which  may  be  expected  to  appear  early  in  June. 

A  new  edition  of  Haanibal  Caro's  translation 
of  the  l^ieid  is  about  to  be  published  at  Borne, 
illustrated  with  views  of  the  mot  intereitinc 
places,  which  arc  mentioned  as  the  theatre  of 
events  in  the  last  idx  books.  There  are  also  to 
be  two  views  of  Troy.  The  ptotes  are  exe- 
cuting by  the  best  artists  in  Rome.  Four  han> 
dred  copies  only  will  be  piloted,  ISO  of  which 
are  already  subscribed  for.  De  Romanis  the 
publisher  receives  subscriptions,  and  we  un- 
derstand the  price  will  be  moderate. 

Mr.  Bakewell  eontinncs  to  nve  his  inter- 
esting lessons  in  Geology  at  the  Argyle  Rooms ; 
we  regret  our  limits  wiUnot  allow  os  to  continue 
the  analysts  of  them. 

We  are  extremely  happy  to  hear  Miss  Edge- 
wortb  lus  another  work  immediately  forth- 
coming, consisting  of  two  tales,  Harrington 
and  Ormond,  forming  together  S  vols. 

The  tUrd  volnme  of  the  new  edition  of 
Wood's  Atheme  Oxonienses  with  great  addi- 
tions, edited  and  continued  by  Mr.  Bliss,  will 
be  published  early  in  June,  closely  printed 
in  royal  quarto.  The  fourth  volume  is  in  the 
press. 

A  small  work  of  mnch  otility  will  be  pub- 
lislied  in  a  few  days,  entitled  *<  Errors  of  Pro- 
nunciation, and  Improper  Expreuiom  in  cur- 
rent use,  cMefly  by  the  inhabitants  of  London, 
to  which  are  added  those  in  umilar  misuse  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris." 

A  Selection  from  the  Bible,  or  Scriptifre 
Readings  for  every  day  in  the  year,  fo;-  Schools 
and  Youth  of  all  descnptiani,  is  nearly  ready. 

A  new  Spanish  and  English  Dictionary  will 
be  published  within  a  few  days,  in  which  the 
number  of  additional  words  incorporated  ex- 
ceeds 50,000 :  it  will  be  the  most  complete  Dic- 
tionary of  any  two  languages  extant. 

Mr.  R.  Ackermann  has  in  the  press  and  will 
publish  at  the  commencement  of  June,  the  Snd 
No.  of  tlio  "  Dance  of  Life,"  by  the  andior  of 
Dr.  Syntax,  with  plates  by  Rowlandson.  The 
Snd  No.  of  "  Albert  Oarer's  Pmyer  book," 
drawn  upon  stoue.  The  tnd  No.  of  "  Inci- 
dents of  British  Bravery,"  drawn  upon  stout, 
by  J.  Atkinson.  The  Srd  No.  of  "  A  new 
Drawing-book  of  Fragments,"  by  Samuel  Prout, 
etched  in  imitation  of  chalk  drawings.  Two 
Portraits,  engraved  in  mezxotinto,  by  G.  Maite, 
the  subjects,  "  Rubens  and  bis  Wife,"  after 
paintings  by  Rubens.  Three  Views,  the  "  New 
Costom  House,"  the  "  EasMndia  House,"  and 
"  Somerset  House,"  from  Waterioo-l»idge,  in 
coionrs ;  sice,  19  in.  by  U  in. 

Mr.  Colborn  has  in  the  press,  a  Transla. 
tion  of  the  very  interesting  Narrative  of  dM 
Russian  Captaih  Golowmih,  who  was  detained 
for  t  yeaif  a  prisoner  among  the  Japahesi. 


and  music. 

We  may  soon  expect  to  be  gratified  by  th« 
commencement  of  the  Grand  National  Mona- 
meot,  which  is  finally  determined  on,  upon  tha 
design  of  Mr.  Wilkms,  author  of  the  Antiqiii> 
lies  of  Magna  Gnscia,  and  M.  A.  of  Canbridge. 
There  was  a  choice  of  two  hundred  designa, 
and  the  expense  is  estimated  at  ^t00,000. 

A  new  work  in  one  volume  octavo  will  short- 
ly appear,  entided  Authentie  Memoirs  of  tt« 
Revolution  in  France,  and  of  tha  sufferings  af 
the  Royal  Family:  dedaced  chiefly  from  ac- 
counts by  eye-witnesses,  which  will  exhibit 
besides  Information  from  other  sources,  a  com- 
bined narrative  of  details  from  M.  Hue,  Clery, 
Edgewortb,  and  the  lately  pnblished  and  in- 
teresting Journal  of  the  Dachesse  D'Asgan- 
leme. 


Madrid,  Afrit  S9.— The  King  has  consulted 
the  Academy  of  St.  Ferdinand  on  the  best 
means  of  checking  the  inundation  of  ludieroM 
engravings,  in  which  picture-sellers  cany  on  a 
tr^c  humiliating  to  the  arts,  and  even  to  the 
nation.  Objects  the  most  sacred,  the  King,  all 
the  august  mi^mbers  of  the  Royal  Family,  are 
made  the  subjects  of  such  engravfaigs,  and  are 
even  transformed  into  caricatures.  "To  avoid 
this  profanation,  and  on  the  report  of  the  Ac»- 
demy,  it  is  ordered — 

1st  That  individuals  even  of  that  body,  of 
whatever  class  they  may  be,  shall  not  in  fittoi* 

Enblisb  any  work  of  art,  or  of  literature,  witheot 
aving  the  same  first  submitted  to  censors,  and 
obtaining  the  approbation  of  the  Academy. 

id.  That  those  who  are  not  members  of  tha 
Academy,  and  not  wishing  to  take  the  titlo  af 
the  same,  shall  be  ifaied  50  daeats,  (about  61. 
sterling),  in  case  they  should  presnme  to  paint 
engrave,  or  in  any  other  manner  give  to  the 
public  the  representations  of  sacred  objects,  or 
portraits  of  Ida  M^esty,  or  of  the  persoos  of 
the  Royal  Family,  without  having  previous 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  Academy. 

Les  archives  des  deconvertes  et  inventiona 
pendant  I'annfe  1816,  lately  published  at  Paris, 
contains  accounts  of  the  discoveries  of  M.  Gay- 
Lnssac  oo  the  oombinatioM  «f  Axote  and  Oxy- 
geu  and  on  Pmssie  Acid :  of  these  of  M.  Pois- 
son  on  the  theory  of  the  tides ;  and  of  M.  Biot 
on  light.  M.  Biot,  it  appears,  is  maldng  rapid 
advancement  in  the  career  of  iha  Ulnstrioa* 
Malus ;  and  hi*  invcsitioa  of  the  fine  instruaacnt 
to  which  he  has.given  tlw  nam*  of  colori-grade 
proves  how  eagerly  he  seeks  to  turn  the  resiitts 
of  his  discoveries  to  purposes  of  use. 


TO  CORRESPOJNDENTS. 


The  third  LA\m>  ef  «  ^V  .^^W^  ^ 
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PRICE  Is. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


Obik,  m  P«tm,  iy  tht  Right  Hon. 
Sib  W.  Drvmmond. 

We  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance 
(so  rare  in  these  ballading  da^fs)  of  a  clas- 
sical poem.  When  we  say  a  classical 
poem,  we  do  not  mean  a  poem  formed 
on  the  Grecian  or  Roman  model,  nor  yet 
a-,  tame  manofadure  of  correct  couplets. 
We  recognise  bv  the  word  classical,  what 
is  pure,  according  to  the  present  state 
of  our  language^  combined  with  what  is 
manly,  venerable  and  elegant  in  the  older 
writers.  We  are  fu  from  wishing  to 
depriTe  poetry  of  its  peculiar  privile);es, 
to  adopt  aatiquatad  phnue<rfogy,  and  to 
imitate  a  Spencer  or  a  Mitton.  Alt  we 
contend  for,  is,  that  it  ought  not  to  ad- 
mit words  or  eipressions  which  are  altoge- 
ther obsolete,  and  unintelligible  without 
a  glossary,  and  that  it  ought  to  imitate 
the  peculiar  graces,  and  not  the  peculiar 
deformities,  of  the  British  ancients. 

Sir  William  Drnmmond  has,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  accomplished  this  diffi- 
cult mode  of  ornament,  with  much  taste, 
genius,  and  judgment,  in  the  work  under 
consideration.  Milton  appears  to  be  bis 
chief  model ;  and  though  bis  language  is 
sometimes  disfigured  by  words  used  in 
their  original  or  radical  sense,'  instead  of 
according  to  their  present  acceptation ; 
and  though  his  sentences  are  often  loo 
short  and  abrupt,  like  those  qf  the  Leo- 
aidas,  yet  ou  the  whole,  there  is  a  ma- 
jesty, a  harmony,  a  vigor,  and  a  terse- 
ness in  his  style,  which  w«  have  not 
Ifequently  seen  surpassed. 

This  volume  contains  only  the   first 

?Brt  of  Odin,  and  consists  of  tour  books, 
'be  poem,  when  complete,  is  to  form 
two  parts,  and  contain  eight  books. 

The  istory  of  the  first  part  wc  shall 
give  in  a  few  words,  and  with  some  quo- 
tations, which  may  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  of  tlie  composition. 
"  Late  was  tke  boar,  when  'mid  Snevonia's 
wild*, 
Bv  Ooiha  atrayed  that  Eastern  Kiag  reaown'd, 
Phamae*)  ealiad  in  Pootns,  when  be  strove, 
In  vain  rniar  Zda,  wHh  the  night  of  Rome. 
Fran  MiihridaUn  iftnng,  prond  u  bit  sbe. 
He  Konmad  tlie  (hialdam  ef  the  iUnaii  yoke ; 
And  fallowed  by  m  trail  of  waniois,  sMint, 
|b  nortbeoi  cUiaa,  Ciaimariaa  regiom  diear, 
To  fooud  ail  ampirr,  and  be  still  a  kiag." 

While  tbe  King  is  kmentiag  bia  Allen 


'  "  Two  eomcti  rose 
MfaacalMM^  aad  with  «rar<>wii«M 
EcUpsad  the  coasteUatJaas."  p.  so. 


fortunes,  the  Genius  of  tbe  riycr  Gotha 
appears  before  him,  and  tells  him, 
«  The  throne  of  Odin  it  is  thine  to  moont ; 
But  first,  diead  Mterprisel  thou  most  explore 
The  borron  dire,  ndVnown,  nnspeakable, 
Of  that  biaek  golpb,  aafltthomed,  silent,  dark, 
Where  day  comas  never,  and  where  death  holds 

rale.'' 
The  King,  determined  upon  obeymg 
the  injunction  of  the  spectre,  returns  to 
the  camp,  wliere  he  finds  his  satraps 
risen  in  rebellion  against  him.  He  ad- 
dresses and  exhorts  them  to  resume  their 
allegiance  and  assist  him  in  his  projected 
enterprise.  Some  of  them  reply  taunt- 
ingly, and  he  dares  the  camp  to  follow 
him  to  a  neighbouring  cavern,  where  the 
god  of  the  "  congenial  clime"  resides,  pro- 
mising them  prodigies.  They  obey.  Ar- 
rived at  tbe  cavern,  which  is  throwing 
forth  flame  and  smoke,  the  King  bids 
them  return  to  their  tents,  and  then 
plunges  Into  tbe  "  house  of  death."  The 
rebels,  terrified,  accuse  Arsaces  and 
Moran,  their  chief  leaders,  of  having  led 
them  into  sedition  and  blasphemy.  In  a 
transport  of  remorse  and  superstition, 
they  destroy  these  traitors. 

Meanwhile  the  King  descends  into  the 
cavern,  wakes  tbe  Prophetess  who  sleeps 
there, — she  shows  him  the  wonders  of  the 
place,  which  is  described  in  a  fine  vein 
of  rich  poetry,  and  at  length,  by  promis- 
ing him  a  kingdom,  tempts  him  to  throw 
off  allegiance  to  his  father's  faith,  and 
worship  Loke.  He  then  returned  to  the 
camp.  The  chiefs  of  the  country,  alarm- 
ed by  the  last  night's  approach  of  Phar- 
naces'sarniy  to  tbe  cave  of  Loke,  and  find- 
ing they  had  left  iheir  strong  station  on  the 
hill,  determine  to  attack  them.  The 
battle  rages,  but  in  the  midst  of  it, 
"  Lo !  from  tlie  meaatain's  lofty  brow  dMcends 
A  golden  car  l>y  four  white  coarters  drawn ; 
And  in  that  car,  tbe  likeness  of  a  man, 
That  wean  apoD  iiis  bead  a  regal  crown, 
Is  seated." 

Over  his  car  is  seen  displayed  the  ban 
ner  stolen  by  Loke,  which  he  who  bears 
is  sure  to  be  installed,  by  the  worship- 
pers of  Odin,  with  his  honors  and  his 
name.  This  personage  proves  to  be 
Pharmces,  and  the  Northern  hordes  in- 
stantly hail  him  "Odin,  our  king!"  He 
addresses  theui,  bids  tbe  hostue  armies 
embrace  as  brothers,  tells  them  that,. 
"  No  mere  divided,  bat  one  people  now, 
Kaled  by  one  Prince,  aidted  by  one  name, 
By  Gotha'a  water,  Odio  hails  you  Getki." 

Tbe  Scalds  then  ckaunt  tbe  song  of 
praise  to  Odin,  and  so  the<ficst  pnrt  tad*. 

We  rather   fear  that  this  Northern 


mythology  will  hardly  prove  interesting 
enough  for  epic  effect.  Though  mon  . 
novel  than  the  trite  mythology  of  Greece  ' 
and  Rome,  it  is  not  sufliciently  blended 
either  with  our  classical  or  national  remi^ 
niscences,  to  create  delight  or  sympathy. 
We  might  also  make  some  animMversions 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  fable,  but  as 
that  fiible  is  yet  incomplete,  we  judge  it 
more  prudent  to  wait  for  tbe  second  part, 
which  we  hope  Sir  William  will  not  fail 
to  lay  before  tbe  public  on  a  future  day. 

ReCBEBCBES  MEDICO-PaiLOSOPHRS  SUB  1.4 

Melakcbolib;  pae M. Roubaot-Luce. 

This  new  work  is  reviewed  by  a  French 
Journalist  in  the  followinK  amusing  style. 

"The  book  which  we  nave  now  to  notice 
is  a  little  too  late  in  making  its  appearance. 
Melancholy  is  no  longer  fashionable,  and 
the  remedy  is  useless  when  the  disorder  is 
at  an  end.  S'emuie  qvi  ptut  is  the  phrase  of 
the  present  day :  the  accusation  of  insensi- 
bility will  occasion  but  little  uneasiness  to 
those  who  prefer  smiling  ideas  to  sombre 
reflections.  We  are  now  permitted  to  as- 
sume gaiety  without  any  derogation  of  dig- 
nity of  mind,  and  if  Melancholy  appear  ia 
the  world,  she  is  known  only  by  the  name 
of  slovenliness.  But  what  business  has  she 
in  this  world  amidst  the  livelv  and  multi- 
plied sensations  which  succeed  each  other 
with  so  much  rapidity  f  Can  Melancholy 
reconcile  herself  to  this  tumult?  No,  truly, 
she  has  other  enticements :  those  who  are 
melancholy  must  be  at  their  ease,  with  no- 
thing either  to  ve.x  or  to  divert  them ;  and 
placed  in  a  situation  which  affords  no  ex- 
citement to  the  mind,  with  but  little  amuse- 
ment, no  absolute  affliction,  and  nothing  to 
stir  up  decided  emotions  or  sorrows  that 
have  a  name.  Melaochelv  is  never  com- 
bined with  impressions  of  which  any  dis- 
tant account  can  be  rendered. 

Melancholy  has  been  styled  the  eoKvalet^ 
cence  ofgrirf.  If  so,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
it  should  have  been  in  vogue  after  the  disas- 
trous days  of  the  Revolution.  At  that  pe- 
riod, several  distinguished  writers  took  a 
pleasure  in  decking  it  out  with  all  the  charms 
of  the'u-  imagination.  De.iUe  and  Laharpe 
wrote  verses  on  melancholy  which  were 
universally  read.  Legouvi  went  still  farther, 
he  composed  a  poem  in  which  he  exclusively 
celebrated  the  charms  and  delights  of  me- 
lancholy. "This  poem  obtained  a  prodigious 
degree  of  success,  particularly  among  tbe 
fair  sex.  Every  woman  who  piqued  herself 
in  being  elegant  and  tasteful  became  melan- 
dboly,  or  at  least  wished  to  appear  so.  Few 
had  sufficient  resolution  to  assume  an  air  of 
eaiety,  whan  they  were  told,  by  their  poel;, 
that ! 

La  joie  a  ses  plaidrs;  mais  la  Mebndiolie, 
Ammle  dn  tilmct,  et  dans  soi  recaeillie, 
Dedaigne  tons  ces  jenx,  toot  ce  bni>-ant  bonbeer 
04  s'ctoordit  I'csprit,  oil  »e  glace  le  ceeur 
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Lliommc  sensible  et  tendre,  i  la  Ti*e  ■Ilegretse 
]Pr£fere  la  langneor  d'une  douce  triktesse. 

It  must,  however,  he  allowed  that  these 
precepts  were  not  uniformly  observed.  Not- 
withstanding their  sensibility,  some  ladies 
made  no  scruple  to  being  amused  araidst 
their  melancholy,  and  carried  their  sadness 
abroad  with  them  on  visits,  to  balls,  to  the 
opera,  &c. 

But,  who  will  believe  it  ?  For  some  time 
past,  a  certain  class  of  men  have  been  bar- 
oarous  enough  to  regard  melancholy  as  a 
disorder;  these  men  are  physicians.  For 
instance,  let  us  suppose  that  a  pretty  woman 
take*  a  ikncy  to  be  meiancholic,  and  by 
another  whim,  is  induced  to  consult  Br. 
Maurice  Raubnut-Luce,  on  the  nature,  causes, 
and  effects,  of  the  indisposition  under  which 
■he  labors,  or  fancies  herself  to  be  laborings 
"  Madam,"  the  Doctor  will  say,  "  the  word 
melancholy  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words 
signifying  black  humor.  It  is  an  exclusive 
and  chronic  delirium,  and  is  removed  only 
by  a  faint  shade  from  madness,  insanity, 
or  idiotism.  According  to  Galenj  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Atrabilit,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  its  seat  in  the  soul." — "But,  Doctor, 
•what  is  the  Atrabiliif— "Why,  Mada:n, 
M.  de  MaupertHit  not  having  executed  his 
design  of  visiting  the  Austral  territories,  for 
the  purpose  of  dissectine  giants  and  making 
biraselt  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  no  traces  of  Alralilit  have  vet  been 
discovered ;  the  moderns  have,  however, 
invented  various  theories  in  order  to  account 
for  its  predisposing  causes,  among  which 
you  may  make  choice  of  that  which  best 
pleases  you.  If  you  dislike  the  fiery  and 
jealous  temperament,  you  may  take  the  irri- 
tability of  the  nervous  fluid  and  the  irregu- 
larity of  iu  motions,  or  the  predominant 
acid  in  the  fluids,  or  the  vapors  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  spleen  to  the  liver.  If  you 
are  dissatisfied  with  this,  you  may  be  in- 
formed that  melancholy  proceeds  from  a 
temperament  called  the  melancholic ;  that 
those  who  are  endowed,  or  rather  afflicted, 
with  this  temperament,  have  a  pale  counte- 
nance, a  livid  complexion,  black  sunken 
eves  which  dart  forth  a  kind  of  sombre  fire, 
tnin  and  straight  hair,  a  forehead  wrinkled 
at  an  early  ace,  a  narrow  chest,  and  a  body 
almost  totals*  bereft  of  flesh." — "You  are 
rather  impertinent,  my  dear  Doctor,"  the 
lady  will  reply  with  a  smile ;  "  look  at  me, 
you  see  I  am  not  of  such  a  temperament, 
and  yet  I  am  oppressed  with  melancholy."— 
*'  Madam,  I  have  already  had  the  honOr  to 
inform  you  that  yon  may  chuse  from  among 
the  predisposing  causes ;  allow  me  to  con- 
tf  Due.  Melaocholy  is  sometimes  hereditary." 
— "  No,  indeed,  Sir ;  neither  of  my  parents 
were  afflicted  with  the  least  desree  of  melan- 
choly ;  an  annual  income  of  SO  thousand 
livres,  to  !«  sure,  contributed  to  render  their 
lives  supportable." — "  Well,  Madam,  melan- 
choly frt(]uently  depends  on  the  age  of  the 
patient ;  infancy  and  youth  are  susceptible 
of  lively  and  powerful  impressions,  which, 
according  to  their  nattire,  the  direction 
which  is  given  to  them  ur  which  they  are 
suffered  to  take,  or  even  from  the  opposition 
theur  experience,  sometimes  degenerate  into 
meUndbolj.     It'taajr  also  depend  on  the 


sex.  Women  are  endowed  with  acute  sen- 
sibility, but  being  lively  and  volatile,  tbe 
inconstancy  of  then  tastes  and  the  instability 
of  their  wishes  tend  to  render  them  less  sub- 
ject to  melancholy,"— ••  O  shocking  !  Wo- 
men less  subject  to  melancholy  than  men  ! 
Pardon  me,  Doctor,  melancholy  is  the  very 
soul  of  women  of  a  certun  character."— 
"  One  moment.  Madam— their  imagimtions, 
it  is  true,  at  different  times  become  suscepti- 
ble of  an  exaltation  which  may  lead  to  me- 
lancholy. It  has  been  observed,  that  there 
are  now  more  melancholy  women  than  for- 
merly."— ^"Ah!  now.  Sir,  you  do  justice  to 
our  sex;  you  acknowledge  the  advancement 
we  are  making  in  the  endless  road  to  per- 
fectibiUty." — "Yes,  Madam,  the  number  of 
women  of  a  melancholy  turn  is  now  far 
more  considerable  than  formerly,  and  va- 
rious causes  may  be  assigned  for  ttiis  change. 
In  conformity  to  the  fashion  of  the  present 
day,  females  are  permitted  to  devote  too  much 
attention  to  the  study  of  music,  and  to  com- 
mence this  study  too  earl^ ;  transported  by 
enchanting  melodies,  their  youth  is  devoted 
to  indolence;  thev  visit  the  theatres  and  read 
romances.  All  this  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
cause  a  young  woman  to^  be  seized  with 
melancholy,  insanity,  or  idiotism." — "  Insa- 
nity and  idiotism  !  how  can  you  think  of 
using  such  terms,  Doctor?  I  wish  you 
would  talk  to  me  only  of  melancholy  and 
its  effects."—"  Most  willingly ;  I  sbaJl  then 
lay  aside  the  predisposing  causes,  such  as 
climate,  season,  nervous  susceptibility,  indo- 
lence, literary  occupation,  sohtude" — *<  Ah  ! 
Doctor,  since  there  are  so  many  predispos- 
ing causes,  how  can  one  possibly  escape 
melancholy." — "  Of  that,  Msidaro,  1  will  pre- 
sently inftirm  jrou.  I  must  first  of  all  men- 
tion the  occasional  causes,  such  as  the  pas- 
sions, joy,  love,  fear,  terror  and  ambition ; 
the  physical  causes,  which  are" — "  Oh,  Sir ! 
spare,  I  intreat  you,  the  horrid  nomencla- 
ture."— "  Well,  I  will  proceed  to  the  variou.>- 
symptoms  of  melancholy :  we  have  the  gay 
melancholy,  which  is  an  agreeable  delirium." 
— "Fyel  Doctor,  gay  melancholy!  that's 
quite  unwarrantable."—"  Next,  the  amorous 
melancholy,  which  consists  in  a  veneration 
fur  the  person  beloved,  or  for  some  imagi- 
nary being;  misanthropy,  or  hatred  of  the 
human  species;  nostolagia,  or  extravagant 
love  of  one's  native  country,  when  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it ;  next,  the  melancholy  which 
leads  to  suicide ;  that  which  leads  to  homi- 
cide; the  ascetic  melancholy;  demonoma- 
nia,  the  theoromania,  and  the  pantropbolia ; 
next,  •  •  •  ."^"  And  do  you  really  sup- 
pose. Sir,  that  women  are  subject  to  all 
these  dreadful  maladies,  the  bare  mention 
of  which  makes  me  shudder  ? " — "  Most  un- 
doubtedly. Madam,  I  could  mention  to  you 
fif^y  examples;  read  my  Reckercha  Medico- 
Philotophet ;  but  I  am  likewise  employed  in 
discoverine  remedies,  and,  with  your  per- 
mission, r  would  commence  your  treatment 
by  ordering  a  great  deal  of'^exercise,  long 
walks,  frequent  and  even  fatiguing  occupa- 
tions, and  a  simple  and  frugal  cTiet.  I  should 
forbid  your  reading  either  plays  or  novels ; 
you  should  retire  to  rest  at  an  early  hour, 
and  visit  neither  balls  nor  concerts." — "  But, 
Doctor,  to  adopt  such  a  regimen  as  this,  is 


worse  than  being  sick ;  it  would  absolutely 
kill  me :— to  give  up  nadiag  novel*;  to  foiw 
ted  my  appearing  in  company;  to  rtoouncc 
musk,  I  who  am  so  «listractedly  fond  of  it; 
'tis  quite  impossible ! '— "  Well,  Madam,  in 
that  case  I  would  advise  you  to  consult  Sig- 
nor  Porta,  a  NeapoliUn  gentieimn,  who  has 
lately  arrived  in  Paris ;  iie  cures  every  dis- 
order by  the  help  of  music;  he  has  caused 
flutes  and  other  instrument*  to  be  mami&c- 
tured  with  the  wood  of  various  medicioai 
plants:  he  unifonnly  order*  the  sound  of  a 
flute  made  of  the  wood  of  the  pUnt  which  is 
considered  efficacious  in  tbe  particular  dis- 
order with  which  his  patient  may  be  aflKct- 
ed  ;  —in  your  case,  Madam,  he  would  probst- 
bly  prescribe  a  hdMore  flute." 

The  above  conversation  is  nearly  an  analy 
sis  of  J}r.  Raubaut-lAtc^t  book,  a  work  which 
contains  some  just  observations  amongst 
many  common-place  remarks  and  quotations, 
which  af*  every  where  to  be  met  with.  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  is  a  book  far  more  ra- 
tional than  entertaining." 


Mr.  P.  L.  Lacxetblle,  Senior,  has  pub- 
lished two  Volumes  under  the  title  of  Li> 
TEKAay  and  Political  FaaeMENTS:  one 
Volume  being  appropriated  to  each  descrip- 
tion of  subjects.  In  an  interesting  article  on 
the  venerable  Malesherbes,  Mr.  L.  says, 
that  when  Mr.  Malesherbes  rr-entered  the 
Council  of  State  in  1787,  he  clos:  him,(Mr. 
L.)  to  draw  up  the  preparatory  outlines  of 
several  plans  of  reforms  in  the  laws  which 
the  King  had  ordered  him  to  lay  before  him. 
As  these  sketches  require  a  revision,  Mr.  L. 
had  at  first  thoughts  of  burning  them,  but 
he  was  checked  by  tbe  idea  thst  it  was  pro- 
per to  preserve  the  meditations  of  a  gjreat 
man,  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  may 
turn  their  minds  to  the  same  subject,  and  he 
therefore  intends  to  publish  them. 

An  interesting  fact  now  first  published,  we 
believe,  is  that  when  the  proposal  of  summon- 
ing the  States  General  was  made  M.  de  Ma- 
lesherbes presented  to  the  King  an  eloquent 
memorial,  in  which  he  dissuaded  His  Ma- 
jesty from  this  measure.  — >  "  The  State- 
General,"  sakl  he,  "  an  old  flragment  of  an- 
cient barbarism ;  a  field  of  battia  in  which 
three  factions  of  the  same  people  come  to 
struggle  with  each  other;  a  shock  of  &lse 
interests  with  the  general  interest ;  a  means 
of  subversion,  hut  incapable  of  being  a  means 
of  renovation.  Take  this  old  edifice  for  what 
it  is,  a  ruin.  •  •  •  what  b  theni  left  in 
France?  a  nation  and  a  King.  Who  ought  (a 
treat  together?  Who  can  easily  agree,  be- 
cause they  have  an  establislied  tie,  a  com- 
mon interest  and  affection  ?  the  nation 
and  the  King.  Let  not  a  King,  at  the 
end  of  the  18tn  century,  convoke  the  three 
orders  of  tbe  14th ;  let  him  call  together  the 
landowners  of  a  great  nation  renewed  by  its 
civilisation.  A  King  who  submits  to  a  con- 
stitution thinks  himself  degraded  ;  a  Kitig 
who  proposes  a  constitution  obtains  tbe 
fairest  gloiy  that  exists  among  men  ;  and 
insures  their  most  lively  and  minible  grati- 
tude. Conceive  the  constitution  suitM  to 
the  age  you  live  in,  take  yonr  place  in  it; 
and  do  not  fear  to   found  on  the  rights  of 

I  the  pebfta.    Your  nation,  seeing  you  meet 
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ia  wish,  irill  havt  but  to  ptsrfect  your 
work,  bMora  it  tanctions  it  Thus  ^ou  may 
CMiM  •  great  ereot  by  briogiBg  it  about 
jmicself ;  thus  it  will  b«  brougbt  alMnt  witb- 
•uta  ahoek;  thus  the  inteml  of  a  rapid 
deliberation  will  change  an  old  chaos  into 
aolid  and  penmuMnt  order." 
.  Thia  wise  counsel  was  given  to  the  King, 
in  tinle  to  have  preventM  the  scenes  that 
£)lioved ;  the  memoir  having  been  present- 
ed to  his  Majesty  before  the  demand  for  the 
oallii^  of  the  States-Oeneral  was  made  by 
the  nrliament.  Yet  notwitfastandiiw  the 
high  authority  of  the  author,  and  the  King's 
personal  respect  for  him,  his  counsel  was  re- 
jected with  contempt.  Mr.  L.  says,  that  he 
Saw  Mr.  Malesherbes  compose  this  memoir, 
that  he  read  several  tines;  that  Mr.Necksr 
afterwards,  when  he  entered  again  into  the 
ministry,  requested  him  to  forrow  it  for 
his  perusal,  which  he  did,  and  that  Mr. 
Neckar  returned  it  to  him.  What  has  be- 
come of  it  he  does  not  know;  but  thinks  it 
probable  that  Mr.  de  la  Luserne,  bishop  of 
Langres,  and  nephew  to  Mr.  Malesherbes, 
may  have  some  knowledge  of  it. 

MsKorais  dv  Mabqois  de  Oahoiav, 
ieriti  par  tvi-MEtis,  conteaant  ieaseoup  de 
parCiculariti*  *t  d^tmecdatet  tur  Louis  XIV., 
SA  CooR,  &c.  Extrcit  du  manuterit  original 
•««r  det  notn  hittorigun  et  critiqua,  el  un 
*brtgt  de  V  Hitloire  de  la  lUgetue,  par  Ma- 

DAKB  OB  GEWLtS,  S  VoU.  8*0. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV,  there  were  two  noblemen  at  the  court 
of  this  monarch  employed  in  writing  a  daily 
journal  of  every  thing  that  pawed  under 
their  observation;  one  of  these  was  the 
Duke  de  St.  Simon,  the  other  was  the  Mai^ 
quis  de  Dangeau.  By  examining  and  com- 
paring the  opinions  of  these  two  men,  we 
have  much  better  means  of  forming  a  just 
opinion  of  the  events,  and  of  their  causes 
and  consequences,  of  this  brilliant  period  of 
the  French  monarchy. 

The  following  account  of  this  interesting 
work  has  appeared  in  a  French  journal. 

When  Louis  XIV.  is  viewed  seated  on  the 
first. throne  iii  the  universe,  diffusing  over 
France  and  Europe  the  rays  of  his  bnlUant 
genius,  judging  with  a  sinele  glance  the 
great  men  whom  heaven  nad  proftisely 
granted  to  his  age,  and  distributing  them 
with  discernment  in  his  councils  and  ar- 
mies, at  the  head  of  art  and  science:— when 
he  is  viewed  constantly  occupied  with  vast 
projects,  multiplying  to  the  French  people 
the  paths  of  glory,  the  fruits  of  civilization, 
and  the  conquests  of  power,  is  there  an  ima- 
gination which  is  not  esAlted  at  so  magnifi- 
-eent  S  spectacle  i  What  a  triumph  does  such 
a  reign  afford  to  natiooal  pridel  But  admi- 
i*tioo,  unceasine  admiration,  terminates  in 
&tigue  and  such  overwhelming  majesty 
dismays.  Such  was  our  situationoefore  the 
appearance  of  the  Memoiret  d*  Dangeau. 
We  entertuned  for  Lonis-lo-Grand  the  same 
kind  of  sentiment  which  a  little  girl  may  be 
supposed  to  feet  in  the  presence  of  her  mo- 
ther, who  happens  to  be  a  very  respectable 
and  at  the  same  time  very  imposing  lady. 
If  asked  whether  she  loves  her  Mamma,  the 
poor  child  will  reply :  Oh,  I  dare  not  We 
dared  not  love  Louis  XiV.    We  thank  Dan- 


geau for  having  written  his  Journal,  and  re- 
joice at  having  read  it.  It  has  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  excellent  man  in  the 
great  King.  On  viewing  him  closely, 
stripped  of  all  the  pomp  of  m^esty,  in  the 
privacy  of  his  most  secret  moments,  in  the 
thousand  little  relations  by  which  he  is  ap- 
proximated with  us,  we  feel  for  him  that 
weakness  of  heart  which  it  is  impossible  to 
withhold  from  good  and  generous  beings. 
Without  ceasine  to  respect  the  powerful  mo- 
narch, we  involuntarily  become  attached  to 
the  ftther,  the  friend  and  the  benefactor ; 
every  new  detail  of  his  private  life  renders 
him  die  more  precious.  Whether  in  pro- 
nouncing an  euiogium  on  the  bon  homme, 
Boutews,  his  principal  Valet-de-Chambre; 
or  when  on  learning  the  resolution  of  M.  de 
Cavoye,  his  Grand  Mareschal  des  Logis,  the 
state  of  whose  affairs  obliged  him  to  resign 
his  situation,  he  replies:  ■<  we  have  lived  so 
long  together  that  I  cannot  now  consent  to 
our  separation ;"  or  when  lending  the  sum 
of  a  thousand  crowns  to  M.  de  Rovigny,  be 
replies :  "  You  did  right  to  apply  to  me,  I 
lend  them  you  with  all  my  heart;"  or  finally, 
when  in  the  article  of  death  he  preferred  to 
endure  the  fatiguing  noise  of  a  band  of  mu- 
sic under  bis  windows,  rather  than  vex 
those  who  were  performing  by  sending  out 
an  order  to  interrupt  them,  we  every  where 
observe  a  kindness  of  national  feeling,  a  no- 
bleness of  soul,  and  a  real  sensibility  which 
rail  forth  our  affection  and  mildly  captivate 
our  hearts. 

The  simple  narrative  style  in  which  this 
book  is  written  constitutes  one  of  its  princi- 
pal charms.  The  Marquis  de  Dangeau 
wrote  without  pretension  or  interested  views. 
He  never  dreamt  either  that  his  book  would 
be  read  by  the  King,  or  of  makinehis  hero 
shine  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  Thus  the 
courtier  disappears  and  the  historian  alone 
is  recognisable  throughout  the  whole  work, 
which  IS  divested  of  all  ornament,  arrayed 
only  in  the  simple  garb  of  truth,  and  is  the 
more  attractive  in  proportion  as  it  is  unas- 
suming. It  is  evident  that  the  author  put 
together  his  recollections  only  for  himself 
and  his  friends.  The  reader  must  not  ex- 
pect to  find  in  him  the  qualities  which  con- 
stitute a  finished  writer ;  for  he  is  not  one. 
He  has  but  little  wit,  yet  in  return,  he  pos- 
sesses what  is  still  better,  the  art  of  inter- 
esting. The  Marquis  de  Dangeau  makes 
us  intimatelv  acquainted  with  Louis  XIV.; 
the  reader  follows  this  Prince  into  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  witnesses  the  marks  of  affec- 
tion which  ne  bestows  on  his  children,  and 
hears  him  lament  a  separation  which  cost 
him  so  many  sighs  when  he  bad  adieu  to  the 
Duke  of  Anion,  who  had  become  Kins  of 
Spain,  and  when  forgetting  the  dignity  ofhis 
rank,  he  yielded  to  the  first  weaknesses  of 
nature.  We  enjoy,  as  it  were,  a  close  view  of 
that  great  soul,  the  sentiments  and  passions 
of  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  interest  in 
every  mind ;  we  the  more  esteem  that  ex- 
quisite politeness,  which  was  always  na- 
tural because  it  arose  out  of  benevolent 
feelins.  In  the  work  before  us  Louis 
XIV.  does  not  assume  the  same  majestic  air 
as  on  the  page  of  history ;  amiable  benevo- 
lence is  the  principal  ftatiue  in  his  chv 


racter,  and  his  countenance  is  animated  by 
a  noble  and  gracious  smile,  or  rendered 
more  interesting  by  tears  which  call  to  mind 
the  rights  of  humanity.  In  a  word,  he  is 
still  the  hero,  frequently  the  King,  and  al- 
ways the  man. 

These  Memoirs  therefore  contain  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  interest  It  is  however 
certain  that  a  few  repetitions  of  ceremonies 
and  domestic  details  which  occasionally 
occur  in  course  of  the  work,  may  be  consi- 
dered somewhat  tedious.  The  reader  is  now 
and  then  informed  that  the  King  went  a 
hunting,  that  he  received  company,that  wet 
weather  prevented  him  from  going  abroad, 
and  what  courtiers  he  appointed  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Rambouillet  or  to  Fontain»- 
bleau.  But  an  incalculable  number  of 
amusing,  interesting  and  original  anecdotes 
which  throw  new  light  on  the  character  of 
Louis  XIV.,  make  ample  amends  for  one  or 
two  repetitions,  and  compel  us  to  overlook 
a  few  trifling  details. 

The  brief  account  of  the  resency  which 
terminates  this  collection,  includes  many 
judicious  and  well  expressed  reflections.  The 
name  of  Madame  de  Genlis  reflects  import- 
ance on  the  labour  she  has  bestowed  on  n 
work  which  no  one  was  so  well  fitted  to  pub- 
lish as  herself.  Almost  all  the  productions 
of  Madame  de  Genlis  bear  a  reference  to 
Princes  whose  names  and  virtuous  qualities 
excited  the  jealousy  of  a  government  whicbi 

ftroved  itself  anxious  to  annihilate  all  recol- 
ection  of  the  past.  The  courteous  attach- 
ment which  Madame  de  Genlis  manifested 
for  the  old  monarchy  still  remains  unre- 
quited: we  have  not  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledged the  services  which  she  rendered  to 
our  national  glory,  by  the  recollections 
which  her  charming  works  tended  to  revive, 
whilst  the  venal  pens  of  contemporary  his- 
torians were  labouring  to  eflftu^  or  at  least 
to  disfigure  the  traits  of  those  great  sove- 
reigns who  constituted  at  once  the  orna- 
ment of  the  throne,  the  delight  of  France, 
and  the  glory  of  our  ancestors. 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


(For  the  Literary  GauUe.) 

REMARKS  ON  THE  BATTLE  OF 

PHILIPPL 

There  are  few  event*  recorded  in  his- 
tory which  impress  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  a  more  painfnl  regret  than  the 
issue  of  the  battle  of  Philippi. 

To  have  ensured  success  to  the  good 
cause,  it  appears  to  me,  that  as  the  fieUI 
of  action  was  so  vast,  Macedonia  should 
ha^e  been  the  fixed  central  part'  of  the 
operations  of  the  armies  of  the  repubHe. 
Brutus  and  Cassins  should  always  have 
been  together  in  that  part  of  GIreece, 
where  they  might  have  organised  a  strong 
and  efficient  council  of  war.  Lentulus 
and  Trebonius  would  have  been  more 
than  an  equipoise  for  the  renegade  Dola- 
belh  m  Asia  Minor;  aad  this  is  notfe 
mere  conjecture;  fat  we  find  from  ft 
dispatch  of  Lentulus  to  the  Sente,  pte- 
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served  among  the  letters  of  Ciceto,  that 
be  was  nandering  from  cHy  to  city  in 
Asia  Minor,  more  as  a  cbief  of  banditti, 
tban  as  the  head  of  a  weU-organi2ed  force. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  Decimus  Brutus,  in 
kidy,  supported  as  be  was  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  senate,  and  of  bis  oonntry, 
and  by  the  civil  authority  of  Cicero,' 
Would  have  been  more  than  a  match  for 
Mark  Antony ;  who  suffered  a  repulse, 
as  we  know,  firom  Decimus  Brutus,  under 
tfae  walls  of  Modena.  But  let  us 
suppose  the  worst,  and  that  after  tfae 
si^e  of  Modena,  Anthony,  Lcpidus, 
and  the  young  Octavius,  had  onitea  their 
forces,  and  marched  straight  to  Rome. 
The  good  cause,  it  is  true,  would  have 
been  much  shaken,  but  by  no  means 
lost,  so  loBg  as  Brutus  and  Cassias  were 
centred  in  the  north  of  Greece ;  for  the 
staunch  friends  of  the  Republic  would 
then  have  had  a  fixed  point  to  look  to,  a 
iixed  standard  to  rally  round.  As  the 
case  stood,  mark  tlieur  deplorable  con- 
dition.— Some  would  have  been  flying 
after  Cassias  in  Asia  Minor,  others  after 
Brutus  in  Macedonia,  others  again  after 
tfae  latter  in  Ana  Minor,  others  after 
the  legions  in  Africa,  and  Sardinia,  whose 
dispositions  were  very  doubtful.  Thus, 
tbey  would  have  been  cut  off  in  detail  by 
the  adherents  of  the  triumyirate,  as  most 
Hkely  was  tfae  case  with  several.  In  all 
these  great  issue.i,  there  is  nothing  so  de- 
sirable as  to  strengthen  the  acropolis 
of  action,  and  make  it  as  notorious  and 
central  as  ]>ossible. — Yes,  the  great  fun- 
damental error  was,  the  desultory  war- 
fare of  Bmtus  and  Cassius ;  had  they 
remained  together  in  Macedoaia,  instead 
of  weakening  their  cause  by  an  ill-com- 
bined system  of  operations,  by  their  mis- 
understandings, and  their  personal  quar- 
rels, a  pcrpe^al  flow  of  auxiliaries  would 
have  been  poured  into  them  from  Italy, 
and  the  provinces,  happen  what  might 
advene  in  either.  They  migbt  from 
tfaenoe  faave  (tetached  troops  to  the  as- 
•istaiMe.of  Leatalas  and  Trebonius  in 
Asia,  or  to  Decimvs  Bmtus  in  Italy,  ac 
eording^  as  either  migbt  have  stood  most 
^  ne^  of  SMpport.  By  a  lamentable 
fatality,  those  two  bold  Doric  columns  of 
the  RqMiblic  were  difioiaed.  Had  they, 
fnun  tfae  death  of  Csssar,  invariably  re- 
mained together  in  the  north  of  Greece, 
fhey  would  have  pnserved  the  nuttfle 
,  ^i^iKMitidD ;  as  it  wasy  they  ereo  ex- 
cluded the  oweattyk ;  consequently  the 
mrckitrmie  of  the  Hepublic  fell  with  an 

<  KoB»  dcteetiis  baketur,  tea^ae  ItaUi,si 
kic  deleotns  appcHaodM  Mt,  cdm  ultii  le  af- 
feraat  onnses:  taatus  ardor  oceapavit  aniiaot 
hominum  desideno  Ubertatw,  odi<Hiue  dintiiue 
set  vitadf.       Cic.  Dec.  Brat.  lib.  u.  ep.  e. 


awful  and  inre|MrabIe  crash.  This,  1 
think,  would  have  ensured  success  to  the 
Republican  cause ;  but  the  arrangement 
was  defective  in  another  point  of  view. 
Either  Brutus  or  Cassius  should  have 
-beeii  appointed  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate, 
generalissimo  of  the  armies  of  the  Repub* 
lie,  and  one  or  other  should  have  been 
subservient  to  the  orders  of  him  who 
might  have  been  named.  It  is  surprising 
that  Cicero,  or  some  other  leading  senator, 
did  not  provide  this.  A  lamentable  fa- 
tality prevailed  throughout  —  Cassius 
killed  himself  when  he  had  no  need  fur 


dcitrade  tfae  genius  of  the  BriHsb  Sataool, 
and  blast  the  professieaat  estimation,  and 
character  of  the  wkeU  Mf  of  tht  Brititk 
mrtmU,  mitkimt  m  —Starp  ese^iMi,  as  man 
•'  af  VftlaH  prcMuiom,*  (Vol.  ii.  p.  «11.>— 
u  "  imtartU,  not  children  of  the  art,"  (p. 
« 19.)—"  a  gang  aS  tturdy  btggan,  who  de- 
mand public  Micouragement  and  aupport, 
with  a  claim  of  settlement  in  onahaDBaod 
^/orged  ttHifitmte  efvurit  in  the  edicr," 
(S14.^Kee|wrs  of  *•  frpfeuianal  lUtU-gott 
and  Jl.  O.  loMu,"— aaa  "  CtH-ftirsa  of  the 
art,  that  from  the  shelf  (he  precibas  diadem 
ttole,  and  put  it  in  their  pockets,"  (919.)-;- 
There  are  anumberof  other  instances  of  this 
utter  dissfreement  between  their  titles  and 


domF  so.  If  ever  there  was  a  moment  th"  sobstance  of  their  essays.  They  mani. 
when  his  energies  were  requisite,  it  was 
when  he  bad  recourse  to  suicide.  The 
armies  of  the  Republic  were  better  ap- 
pointed than  those  of  the  rebels.  The 
triumph  of  Brutas  was  at  mie  period 
complete,  and  the  forces  of  Octavius  and 
Antony  were  reduced  by  famine,  and 
diseases,  which  were  the  consequence  of 
their  unhiealthy  encampment  But  the 
particulars  are  well  known:  and  the 
downfidl  of  the  Republic  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  neglect  of  precautionary 
measures,  which  we  should  have  imagined 
any  tire  in  arms  capable  of  suggesting. 

Tie  Rouhd-Table  Examinee  examintd. 

LETTEK    III. 

We  noticed,  in  our  last  letter,  that  a  good 
sign  over  an  inn  door,  is  no  security  for  good 
fare  within ;  and  that  some  of  the  best  titles 
in  the  Rouiid-Table  Examitier,  are  made  use  of 
to  introduce  us  to  the  most  oppoute  princi- 
ples. This  sort  of  contrast  is  so  general, 
that  it  is  difBcult  to  suppose  it  accidental. 
In  an  essay  "  On  the  Literary  character," 
men  of  letters  are,  by  innuendo,  inference 
and  direct  assertion,  in  separate  passages  and 
the  entire  context,  represented  as  Scania^ 
UtM,  (Vol.  ii.  p.  lor— 108.)  as  men,  "  upon 
whom  prejudica  as  well  as  altaehmetUi  lou 
their  AoU"— and  who  palter  nith  their  duties 
at  thev  please.  In  the  same  paper,  (see  our 
last  letter,)  an  opportunity  is  taken,  under 
the  pretext  of  showing  the  grossuess  of  ex- 
cessive refinement,  to  assert  and  show  the 
advantage  of  the  sennud  over  the  intellectval 
gratificatiofu ;  and  we  are  gravely  told,  by 
those  precious  imitators  of  Addison  and 
Steele—^  groisnem  and  sensuality  have  been 
remarked  mitk  no  let*  triumph,  in  the  religious 
deaotee  than  in  the  professed  philosopher." 
(Ibid.)  In  their  essays  "  On  Religious  Hypo- 
crisy"— "  On  the  Tendency  of  Sects" — •*  On 
the  Causes  of  Methodism" — and  in  some 
others,  the  canse  of  religion  itself  is  treated 
with  scoffing  disrespect,  and  the  Bible  history 
of  David  dvcrted  to,  with  blasphemous  in- 
decency. They  slander  the  whole  of  the 
Clerey  with  the  opprobrium  of  hypocrisy,  of 
which  we  quote  but  this  one  sentence — "  The 
Minister*  tf^ligion  are  perhaps  mor«  liable 
to  this  vice  than  any  other  class  of  people." 
fV.  n.  p.  1T8.)  In  an  essay  "  On  the  Cata- 
logue Rai*onni  of  the  British  Institution," 
anoccaaioB  is  seiaed  upon  to  calumniate  and 


fest,  aito^tber,  to  use  their  own  haeknied 
term,  an  abstract  malignity  against  the  cha- 
racter of  their  country-women ;  aninst  in- 
diriduals,  and  whole  classes  and  bodies  of 
their  fellow-subjects;  of  whem  they  never 
could  have  had  penonal  knowledge;    and 
who  never  could  nave  given  them  offenra. 
We  shall,  at  present,  only  notice  an  exti»- 
ordinary  opportnninr,  which  they  have  taken, 
in  an  essay  "  On  Oood-Nature,"  to  veut  a 
mass  of  cold-blooded  malevolence,  andea- 
cite  the  worst  passions  and  local  prgudices 
of  the  multiuioe,  by  a  false  and  vile  repre- 
sentation of  the  Scutch  and  laisa  pec^. 
This  libel  upon   nearly  seven  miUiona  of 
their  fellow  subjects,  was  published  in  the 
very  next  essay  to  that  couiaiaing  the  slander 
upon  the  Whole  body  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  memorable  passage—"  He  (John 
Bull)  boasts  of  the  excellence  of  his  laws, 
and  the  goodness  of  his  omn  di^totitien ;  yet 
tliereare  mure  people  banged  is  England 
than  in  all  Europe  besides: — be  boasts  of 
the  tnodetty  ^  hit  cMsntry-aoemen,  and  yet 
there  are  more  prostitutes  in   the  streets  of 
London,  than  in  all  the  capital*  of  Europe 
put  together."  —  We  have  already  pointed 
out,  that,  in  the  above,  without  tiie  means 
of  ascwtaining  the  number  of  men  hanged 
or  executed  in  all  Europe,  er  the  number  of 
prostitutes  in  all  the  capitals  on  the  Conti- 
nent put  together;  they  risked  all  claim  to 
crtdit,  by  confidently  giving  their  random 
assertions  asyocti,  to  obtain  ttie  pre-eminent 
gratification  of  misking  the  world  think  tfae  « 
worst  of  their  own   country!    From  the 
Rouod-Table  Moralists,  who  bad  vilified  the 
Jiea  of  Latter*  as  unprincipled  Sensualists^ 
tfae  Ctergy  as  Hypocrites;  the  British  Artist* 
as  Cut-purses  of  the  Art,  Forgers  and  Im- 
postors ;  all  the  people  resident  in  the  coun- 
try parts  of  England  as  stupid  envious, 
hnitisb,  bating,  ready  to  devour  each  otber, 
and  eaget  to  return  injuries  for  benefits;  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  this  latter  horrid 
and  insulting  character  of  the  men  and 
women  of  England.   A  foreigner,^  who  would 
believe  Uieni,  must  suppose  this  island  te  be 
a  land  of  Prostitutes  and  sanguinary  Felons. 
Aqy  libel,  however  black,  upon  the  Seotth  or 
Irish  people,  in  their  pages,  can  aj>pear  oa^ 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  another  indulgcace 
of  their  maligoaat  proyenskies.    We  shall 
here  quote  a  past  ot  their  laboured  at- 
tack upon  tlw  Seotck  and  Jriak  people,  in 
tbnr  own  words,  from  their  essay  "On 
OoQP  NaruAs."— "  A  oeoe  man&kb  uui 
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ia  ulUrljf  iMjb  far  mt^  tituaHtM  or  ^fiat  m 
Itfe  thst  r*f«tre»  itttgriljf, /ortUtidif  or  g»- 
nurmity,  atuf  mterifite  aseept  of  opinim,  or 
vuf  egertion  but  to  fUnt.  A  jfdorf  natirtd 
man  will  MatieA  ki$  Frymtt  mutrtm,  if  he 
has  aa  oppoKuoity ;  and  Mny  Aw  Jrimd 
soonw  than  (baro  diigrace  and  danger  with 
him.  Ue  will  aot  foMo  the  flnaUetf  gmtf- 
fitiiMm  toMwIi*  wioS  worU.  H«  makes 
U»  amn  raw«iuM««  the  ttaudmrd  of  ri^At  and 
wrng.  He  a«*ida  the  feelinn  of  pain  io 
biniMir,  and  •4«l«  ii$  «yM  to  <A(  tuffitringi  of 
M/iert.  He  will  put  a  malefactor  or  m  hmt- 
eertt  person  (no  matter  which)  to  tht  rack, 
and  only  Uugh  at  the  imcoutbDess  of  the 
gesture*,  or  wonder  that  be  is  so  uomaanerly 
as  to  cry  out.  There  it  do  villamy  to 
which  he  mill  not  lend  a  ht^mg  Asad  with 
great  eoolaeu  and  cordiality  i  forne  sees  only 
the  pleatant  and  profitable  tide  tf  thingi ;  be 
will  assent  to  a  falsehood  with  a  leer  of  com- 
placency, and  applaud  any  atkocity  that 
comes  recommended  in  the  Mrb  of  autho- 
rity." (Vol.  ii.  p.  78.)— «  The  thruki  ^ 
death,  the  torture  of  mangled  limbi,  the  latt 
groans  of  detpuir,  are  things  that  shock  his 
tmaelh  humanity  too  much  ever  to  make  an 
itiipreetion  on  it ;  his  good  notKr*  sympathises 
only  with  the  smile,  the  bow,  the  gracious 
saliitation,  the  fawning  answer :  vice  lotet 
Ut  tting  and  corruption  itt  poiton  in  the  o<7y 
eweetneu  of  hit  ditpotUion."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  79.)— 
"  Ue  is  a  slave  to  the  will  of  others,  a 
coward  to  their  prgudiea,  a  tool  of  (AetV 
vires.  A  oooo  vatukeh  man  is  no  more  Jit 
io  be  trutted  in  mtUie  offairt  than  a  coward 
or  a  woman  i$  to  lead  an  army.  Sntxv  is  the 
$oul  of  patriotitm  and  piAlie  good.  Lord 
Cattlereegh  is  a  good  natured  man.  Lord 
JEldon  is  a  good  natured  man,  Charles  Fox 

Wat    a  GOOD   NATDSED  MAH.      The     IJLSt    IK- 

STANCE  is  the  MOST  DECISIVE.  The  defi- 
nition of  a  (rue  Patriot  is  a  good  hater. — 
A  King,  who  is  a  good  naturedman,  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  becomine  a  tyrant."  (vol.  ii. 
p.  79,  SO.)  It  would  be  difficult  to  produce 
any  parallel  of  a  malevolence  so  cold- 
hearted,  deliberate  and  active,  as  appears 
in  the  whole  of  this  essay  "  On  good  nature." 
Other  public  writers  have  proved  their  im- 
partiality by  conferring  praise,  without  dis- 
tinction, on  a^  tides;  hut,  in  the  excess  of 
their  causeless  hatred,  and  aoti-soeial  feel- 
ings, the  Round-Table  libellers  strike  and 
stab  in  every  direction.  They  prove  their 
impartiality,  by  equally  blackening  both 
sexes,  Whig  and  Tory;  Administration  and 
Opposition ;  English  and  Scotch  and  Irish ; 
men  of  all  parties  and  persuasions.  The 
friends  of  the  ministers  nave  no  reason  to 
charve  them  with  partiality;  as  they  have 
coupled  toeetber  Lord  Castlekeaou  and  Mr. 
Cbaslcs  Fox  in  the  same  class  of  mis- 
creants, whom  in  the  language  of  their 
essay  "  On  good  nature,"  under  the  desig- 
nation of  "  a  good  natured  tnan,''  they  had 
described  as  cowards  and  toots,  willing  with- 
out iMsitatimt  or  remorse,  t»  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  any  viUa»y,  or  sanction  any  truel 
atrocity  for  their  owh  iatereet.  The  aiost 
singular  thing  in  this  is  their  having  placed 
Gnablm  Foa,  at  the  het^  rf  this  konid 
class,  ••  the  matt  dteiehe  putmue  of  diatxv 
liadcv0f]inmtjii  fliiiwM  »  potlaf  4iv 


tinotion,  to  which  in  all  his  party  wars  we 
believe  that  his  worst  enemies  aevcr  before 
raised  this  celebrated  statesman.  But  the 
Round-Table  moralists  did  not  heap  to- 
gether all  this  magazine  of  vile  and  actes- 
table  imputations,  for  the  mere  confined 
pleasure  of  blackening  only  Xerci  Castle- 
reagh.  Lord  Eldon,  and  CAoriti  Jb».  Tfaey 
aimed  at  higher  game  than  a  eoupla  of  C»- 
binet  Lords,  and  the  deceased  leader  of  the 
NVhios.  Having  accumulated  a  competent 
store  of  calumnious  materials,  in  seven  tor- 
tuous pages  of  crimination,  as  the  eA<inic- 
teristiei  of  "  a  good  natured  man,"  they  in  a 
couple  of  scmences  blacken  whole  nations 
at  once;   and    with    perfect  coolness  add 

"  'AiB  laiSI  ARB  A  GOOD  NATURED   PEOrLE," 

that  is,  aocordine  to  the  contest,  the  Irish 
are  as  great  viUains  as  Lord  Castlereagi, 
Lord  EUon,  Charles  Fox,  and  that  class  of 
detestable  villains,  whom  ihvr  had  been  in 
so  many  pages  describinc.    This  charitable 
attempt  to  foment  national  prejudices  against 
their  Irish    fellow    subjects,    is    curiously 
miiiced  up  with  a  show  of  candor,  which 
by  afiacting  to  place  the  virtnet  of  tile  Irish 
in  their  eiiMNi/MMatioiu,  at  the  expenccof 
their  heads,  implies  a  depravity  or  defect  of 
understanding,  that  deepens  the  die  of  these 
horrid  imputations.    We  give  here  the  least 
exceptionable  part  of  the  passage:  "The 
Irish  are  a  eooB  natvred  people;    they 
have  many  virtues,   but  tbnr  virtues  are 
<Aete  of  the  Aewf,  not  of  the  head.    In  their 
passions  and  affietions  they  are  sincere,  but 
they  are  hgpocntes  in  understanding."  (vol.  ii 
p.  81.)     According  to  this  in  tluir  likings 
and  dislikings,  their  animal  feeSngs,  which 
are  in  some  degree  involuntary,  the  Irish  are 
sincere ;  a  compliment  which  is  equally  due 
to  the  so^and  the  tiger;  "  but  they  are  ky- 
pocritfs  in  their  understanding."   "  If  they 
once  begin  to  calculate  the  consequences, 
self-interest  prevails.    An  IRISHMAN  who 
trusts  to  Air  principles,  and  a  SCOTCHMAN 
who  yields  to  his  impulsbs,  are  EQUALLY 
DANGEROUS."  (vol.  u.  p.  81.)    Theolain 
English  here,  according  to  these  profound 
moralists,  amounts  to  this,  that  tne  JritA 
people  having  "  no  co-Aerexce  of  understand- 
ing;" (ibid.)  otherwise  having  A«<kfo  without 
virtue;  are  "  a  good  natured  people ;"  a  peo- 
ple willing  to  lend  a  hand  to  env  villany, 
any  atrocity,  and  are  of  course  a  oangerous 
people;  o^ects  of  suspicion  and  dislike; 
and  to  be  shunned  by  the  people  of  Eng- 
land as  unfit  for  safe  companionship   or 
trust !   The  Scotch,  according  to  these  pre- 
mises, are  allowed  to  have  clear  beads;  out, 
owing  to  their  having  no  impulses,  or  feel- 
ings animal  or  mental,  but /or  themulves, 
are  "  xatrALLY  oabckrods;''   quite  as  vil- 
laaous,  atrocious,  and  unfit  to  be  trusted  as 
the  Irish,  whenever  any  act  of  villany  or 
atrocity  will   serve   their  own  turn!    An 
Irisbxam  therefore,  according  to  the  Round 
Table,  must  never  trust  to  hisj>fincip/ei,  or 
a  ScoTcavAV  tu  his  ismiZMe;  or  woe  to  the 
man,  woman,  or  child,  who  stands  in  the 
way  irf'their  intcitst!   So  much  for  the  pki- 
Unthn^  of  the  moralists,  who  were  to  have 
dug  dsop  boaealh  the  svriace  to  bring  up 
matcriab  for  the  "  kindlier  irUereom^  M 
ifaarfidlowiulgect>!  TfacM  ai«  tbcimit*- 


tors  of  Addison  and  Steels!  Their  labours, 
instead  of  being  '*  similar  papers"  to  the 
Spectttior  and  Toiler,  are  as  opposite  to  them 
as  night  is  to  day,  or  as  deadly  poison  is  to 
wholesome  food.    The  Spectators  and  Tat- 
lers  breathed   jMare  and  good  uUl  among 
men.    The  Round-Table  lectures  are  calcu- 
lated to  convert  kindness  into  distrust;  and 
to  (an  every  spark  and  expiring  ember  of 
locai  diiference   into    a  devouring  flame. 
No  public  enemy  could  more  effectually  in- 
jure the  popular  interests  or  endanger  pub- 
lic freedom.    There  are  but  two  modes  of 
enslaving  a  free  people;  by  ditivans  created 
by  eorrvption :  or  divisions  produced  by  itt- 
cendiary  writers.    The  latter  are  more  dan- 
gerous.   When  corruption    has   spent  its 
force,  the  corrupted  may  be  restored  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty.    But  when  an  incen- 
diary, under  the  mask  of  philanthropy,  has 
poisoned  the  minds  of  his  fellow  subjects, 
and  inflamed   their  hearts  against    each 
other,  be  cannot,  even  if  he  would,  repair 
the  evil.    The  injury  is  permanent;    the 
hatieds  and  divisions  descend  from  father 
to  son,,  iiram  generation  to  generation ;  .a' 
fotal  legacy  of  public  weakness  and  a  sure 
invitation  to  domestic  oppression  and,  fo> 
reign    invauon.      These    Sunday-morning 
preceptors  make  their  fellow  subjects  doubt 
and  fear  and  hate  each  other.    They  scaUer 
suspicions,   exasperations,    firebrands,  and 
discords  through  the  two  islands.    We  re- 
peat it,  that  we  know  of  no  parallel  to  this 
cold-bkxxled  malignity;  this  unappeasable, 
unprovoked,  and  wanton  craving  for  the  in- 
discriminate slaughter  of  public  and  private 
character;  this  horrid  fiend-like  eagerness 
to  traduce  defenceless  women,  andfoment 
local  hatreds  and  national  divisions  among 
their  countrymen.    These  essays  are  calcu- 
lated to  tear  open  all  our  old  wounds;  revive 
rancorous    party    hostilities;    and    corrupt 
the    morals  and  manners  of  the  empire. 
They  set  all  classes  in  array  against  each 
other.    We  refer  to  the  Sunday  Newspaper 
in  which  th^  were  published ;  and  to  their 
two  volumes  which  are  in  circulation,  for 
their  own  words.    We  now  shall  recapitu- 
late the  sUBSTAMCE  and  esteact  of  their  pious 
labors,  their  mission  of  love  and  kindUer  in- 
terrouru.     We    mean  their  slanders    only. 
not  their  attacks  upon  revealed  religion ;  ana 
our  limits  oblige  us  to  give  them  in  a  con- 
densed form,  with  a  reference  t»theirswn 
essays.    The  men  <f  loiters  are  traduced  and 
rendered  objecU  of  geaaral  disgust,  as  sew 
suaUsts,  not  U>  be  bound  by  duty  or  mare* 
obligation.     The  CLcacY  are  aspersed  and 
rendered  odious  to  the  I««'y,  as  being  more 
inclined  to  the  vice  of  Aypoeruy,  tlian  other 
men.  The  Genius  of  the  empire  is  contemp* 
tuottsly  reviled  and  insulted ;  and  the  £ru- 
tish  artists  are  belied ;  injured  in  their  p«^ 
tronage;  defamed  and  lowered  in  the  op^ 
nitm  of  the  whole  country  and  all  Europe; 
aa  etUpurse*   of  the  art;    and    iiupustofc, 
whose  claims  of  merit  are  forged.    The  poor 
ruMcs,  in  a  season  of  srarcitv,  and  all  the 
rosidents  in  the  eountry  parts  of  England,  arc 
deprived  of  public   sympisthy,  and  caiuni- 
niatad  to  the  inhabiUDts  ut  London  aiul  the 
«r«a«  towns,  as  brtnisb,  envious,  sj«pid,  un- 
mtafcl,  and  malignant  bwngs.    Thei— — 
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3f  England,  as  we  have  shewed,  are  ti»- 
uced,  rendered  objects  of  suspicion,  and 
jealousy ;  and  held  up  by  malignant  infer- 
ence, to  their  husbands,  fathers,  brothers, 
and  lovers,  as  the  most  depravqfl  and  im- 
modest of  their  sex  in  Europe.  The  men 
^England  are  blackened  and  stigmatised 
to  the  people  of  Scotland,  Inland,  and  the 
whole  world,  as  doltt,  dvpei,  blockheads,  but- 
Bet,  and  by  palpable  inference,  coatardt;  the 
most  dishonest,  base  and  bloody-minded 
people  in  Christendom.  The  Ikish,  in  their 
turn,  are  calumniated  and  rendered  objects 
of  public  odium  to  England  and  Scotland,  as 
a  people,  in  agoodnatured  way,  ready  to  lend 
•  hand  to  any  villany  or  atrocity  through  an 
incoherence  in  their  understandings,  a  want 
of  virtue  in  their  head*.  The  Scotch,  not- 
withstanding the  clearness  of  their  heads, 
have  come  in  for  their  full  share  of  defama- 
tion with  the  Irith  and  English,  as  equally 
dangerous,  equally  ready  for  any  villany  or 
atrocity,  whenever  the  selfish  depravity  of 
their  «  impulsed  puts  them  in  the  way  of 
fi  profitable  robbery,  assassination,  or  any  other 
keinoxu  crime.  In  this  latter  concluding  re- 
capitulation of  the  parts  only  to  whiili  we 
have  hitherto  adverted,  we  are  obliged,  as 
we  before  observed,  to  condense  the  matter 
of  their  words  and  malignant  inferences,  with 
a  reference  to  the  preceding  extracts  and 
reasoning,  in  this  and  our  two  former  let- 
ters ;  and  as  their  essays  are  before  the  pub- 
lic, every  man  who  sets  a  value  upon  the 
morals  of  his  family,  can  form  his  iudeuent 
bytheir  own  words,  by  the  letter  and  the  spi- 
ril  of  their  whole  publication.  A  full  and 
impartial  comprehension  of  their  work,  in 
parts  and  as  a  whole,  in  its  direct  and  ulti- 
mate tendency  to  injure  public  maimers 
and  morals,  can  easily  be  acquired  by  a  com- 
parison of  its  letter  and  ^irit,  which  m  many 
striking  passages  will  be  found  to  preserve, 
in  appearance,  a  guarded  separation,  al- 
thougn  they  work  together  in  the  minds  of 
the  reader.  The  words  "  On  good  nature," 
prefixed  as  a  lUle  to  one  of  their  essays, 
were  made  use  of  to  introduce  their  false 
and  infamous  attack  upon  the  Irith  and 
Scotch ;  so  in  their  scoffing  attacks  upon  re- 
vealed religion,  and  their  impious  mockery 
of  the  Deity,  which  require  a  distinct  expo- 
sure, the  letter  and  spirit  will  be  found  to 
be  as  cautiously  set  at  a  seeming  distance. 

When  the  benevolent  mind  of  Addison 
forewarned  the  people,  in  his  essays,  that, 
if  ever  the  liberty  ei  England  should  be  de- 
stroyed, it  must  be  by  their  own  party  ani- 
mosities and  national  divisions,  he  little 
foresaw  that,  in  another  century,  English 
Writers  would  be  found,  under  the  pretext 
of  publishing  a  series  "of  similar  papers,"  to 
make  a  mockery  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  blow 
into  a  flame  all  those  fatal  prejudices  and 
national  divisions,  against  which,  as  the 
grave  of  freedom,  he  so  earnestly  admonish- 
ed his  country.  Yet  all  the  anti-tocial  mate- 
Tolence  and  sneering  contempt  for  reeeaUd 
religion,  in  the  Round  Table,  is  set  forward 
viifler  the  mask  of  philanthropy.  Our  stream 
of  thinking  is  not  muddied  by  the  petty 
interests  or  ftuctnating  maxims  of  parties  in 
or  out  of  powor.  We  speak  in  the  spiht  of 
*>'"'oiy,  and  our  reasoning  applies  to  iU  ages 


and  countries.  It  is  an  eternal  truth,  that  a 
divided  people  can  neither  acquire  liberty, 
nor  retain  that  inestimable  blessing.  They 
must  be  either  amicably  joined  in  the  bonds 
of  a  common  interest,  by  nature,  reason,  and 
the  dictates  of  humanity  and  religion ;  or 
by  an  over-ruling  Power,  in  fetters  of  an  op- 
posite kind.  An  empire  composed  of  difier- 
ent  nations  requires  the  pen  and  voice  of 
mild,  persuasive  Eloquence,  to  charm  away 
their  prejudices  and  melt  them  into  one  peo- 
ple. The  unhappy  divisions  of  the  seven! 
states,  which  composed  the  commonwealth, 
overthrew  the  liberty  of  Rome ;  and  finally 
subverted  the  empire.  Those  incendiaries 
who  would  excite  popular  divisions  are  pub- 
lic enemies.  The  British  Writer,  who  can 
subdue  a  local  prejudice  or  national  dislike, 
in  the  breasts  ot  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  and 
Scotchmen,  is  the  true  friend  to  his  country ; 
and  will  merit  more  than  a  statue  of  gold ; 
the  gratitude  of  the  latest  posterity.  These 
are  the  victories  which  are  to  our  taste,  but 
we  have  the  will  only  without  the  power. 
These  are  the  glories  of  which  a  friend  to 
humanly,  a  man  of  real  genius,  might  well 
be  proud.  Our  voice  is  weak,  and  our  hope 
humble,  but  we  shall  repeat,  again  and  a^in, 
that  a  Writer,  who  subdues  a  popular  animo- 
sity, and  introduces  tranquillity  and  affection 
among  his  countrymen,  does  more  for  the 
public  security,  than  a  general  who  wins  a 
dozen  bloody  battles,  fills  a  country  with  wi- 
dows and  orphans,  and  conouers  a  kingdom, 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  worm. 

A  New  Examiner. 


BISHOP  HORSLEY. 
To  the  Sdiler  of  the  Littrm  Gaattte. 
Sir, — Allow  me  through  tne  medium  of 
your  excellent  journal,  which  appears  to  be  a 
proper  vehicle  for  eliciting  literary  informa- 
tion, to  enquire  whether  there  is  any  likeli- 
hood that  the  world  will  be  favoured  with  an 
ample  memoir  and  correspondence  of  the 
late  learned  Bishop  Hossley  I  It  is  truly  to 
be  lamented  that  in  this  age  of  Biography, 
when  so  many  insignificant  characters  are 
eulogised  with  as  much  pomp  and  parade  as 
if  they  Yai  been  persons  of  the  first  distinc- 
tion in  science,  eight  years  should  have  V***- 
«1  away  without  any  detailed  account  of  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  the  English 
Church  ever  enjoyed.  The  excellence  of  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  was  not  confined  to  his 

Eecuiiar  profession,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
e  was  a  mathematician  of  the  first  rank, 
and  a  scholar  of  almost  universal  knowledge, 
His  writings  will  ever  speak  bis  praise,  and 
the  journals  of  parliament  exhibit  ample 
proofii  of  his  diligence  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  of  his  powers  as  an  ora- 
tor of  the  most  commanding  eloquence.  In 
private  life  he  was  truly  amiable,  and  I  can 
most  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  the  suavity 
of  his  manners,  and  the  liberality  of  his  dis- 
position. He  held  a  very  extended  corres- 
pondence with  learned  men  abroad  and  at 
home,  upon  all  subjects  of  literary  impor- 
tance, and  be  was  to  my  knowledge  always 
punctual  in  answering  any  letters  that  be 
received,  thoa^  fre9uenUy  be  waa  called 
upon  to  give  his  opinion  upon  tempositioiu 
which  ooliged  bim  to  enter  into  aa  elaboiatc 


course  ofinqait7,aod  to  employ  bimsdf  upon 
much  laborious  calculation.  His  son  has 
very  property  favoured  the  public  with  four 
volumes  of  his  revered  fatlier's  discourse* 
and  some  other  of  his  erudite  performances, 
but  one  thine  remains  for  filial  duty  to  dis- 
charge, and  he  is  hereby  respectfully  called 
upon  to  remember  that  time  is  passing  away 
and  that  many  are  hastening  to  the  grave, 
who  would  be  ^lad  to  coutribute  their  assis- 
tance in  enriching  a  memoir  which,  properly 
executed,  cannot  fail  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  English  langiiage. 
May  9, 1817.  W. 


PROGRESS  OP  THE  ARTS  AND 
SCIENCES. 

Tiw  Mikes.— The  simplest  evenu  in  do- 
mestic economy  arc  often  conducive  to  ge- 
neral welfare  and  internal  emolument.  Of 
this  nature  is  a  recent  discovery,  that  the 
Coal  Gas,  though  corrosive  of  ci^iper,  has 
yet  no  mordent  effect  upon  Tin.  The  result 
may  be  beneficial  to  our  Cornish  Mines  of 
the  latter  article. 

The  system  by  which  Cottons  are  printed 
in  varied  coloui  s,  has  been  applied  by  _Mr. 
W.  Savage  to  the  colouring  of  Prints  in  imi- 
tation of  highly  finished  drawings;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  print  both  in  outline  and 
colour  i$  worked  off  by  successive  applica- 
tions of  wooden  blocks  cut  and  tinted  in  a 
manner  so  progressive  as  to  produce  the 
effect  required.  Our  fair  readers  will  at  once 
see  that  this  idea  has  partly  been  practised 
in  the  progressive  application  of^  colour, 
through  the  vacancies  cut  in  plates  of  cop- 
per, so  as  to  produce  ornamental  Sowers  on 
muslin  and  tiffany  trimmings. 

Steav  Boats.— Since  the  approach  of 
summer  has  put  all  eur  Steam  Boats  in  mo- 
tion for  Margate  and  the  other  marine  wa- 
terine  places,  it  has  been  proposed  to  obvi- 
ate an  danger  of  explosion,  ana  to  encourage 
the  timid,  by  substituting  the  mechanical 
action  of  hydraulics  for  the  impulse  pro- 
duced by  steam.  It  is  true  that  the  first 
impulse  given  by  the  latter  mode  is  not  so 
rapid;  but  all  mechanists  know  the  mode  of 
multiplying  power  and  increasing  rapidly  ; 
so  that  the  only  objection  can  b*"the  in- 
creased expense  of  machinery,  which  would 
be  saved  in  fuel  in  a  few  seasons. 

Antediluvian  Discuvebies. — It  has  been 
suggested  lately  by  Mr.  Mushet,  in  conse- 
quence of  anal^tng  some  native  Iron  dis- 
covered in  Brasil,  that  such  specimens  are 
actually  the  remains  of  Antediluvian  Metal- 
lurgy, and  not  resulting  from  the  chemistry 
of  nature.  This  idea  struck  him  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  residuum  so  often  found 
in  blast  furnaces;  particularly  as  similar 
masses  are  often  found  where  an  ore  of  iroa 
is  abundant  on  the  surfoce,  perhaps  the 
scoria  of  former  works  1 

FERPET1}Al  XOTIOir. 

Salisbury,  97tb  May,  1817. 
Mr.  Editor, — Vo  problem  has  more  en- 
gaged the  attention,  putsled  the  brains,  and 
baffled  the  efforts  of  Mathematicians  and 
Mechanical  Men,  for  these  two  thousand 
years  past,  than  the  celebrated  problem  of 
a  Perpetual  Moljoa   |  And  in  » late  Bua- 
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ber  Qf  your  valuable  Uterary  Gazette,  that 
"  a  MonsMur  Louis,  of  Valence,  has  con- 
structed a  machine  that  is  said  to  solve,  as 
&r  as  mav  be  reasonably  expected,  the  no- 
table problem  of  perpetual  motion.''— Now, 
Sir,  a  KentlemaD  of  loy  acquaintance  has 
proceeded  in  discovery  to  at  least  an  equal 
extent  with  this  persevering  and  ingenious 
foreigner:  his  machine  will  regularly  and 
uninterruptedly  proceed,  without  the  intei^ 
position  of  any  external  cause :  all  supplies 
(Tom  foreign  or  external  causes  being,   of 
course,  excluded  in  a  perpetual  motion ;  and, 
thus  ht,  all  well.    One  sad  obstacle  how- 
ever arises,    and,  it  is  thought,  ever  must 
arise  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  ob- 
ject in  view;  I  allude  to  the  impoasibility  of 
finding  io  this  world  materials  of  an  impe- 
risbable  nature.    Pray,  Mr.  Editor,  will  you 
or  any  correspondent  inform  me  (and  the 
infomuition  may  be  acceptable  as  well  to 
others  as  myself)  what  reward  is  held  up  to 
tbe  longing  eyes  of  the  man,  who  fancies  be 
can  with  Pythagoras  exclaim  •(pvco,  (Ipvca ! 
and  also  if  any  reward  has  been  claimed  and 
allowed  for  laudable  approaches  towards  the 
solution  of  this  fkmcd  problem. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ABcaiiiEoBs,  Jun. 


POETRY. 

LINES,  by  the  late  Couktcss  B 
"Primaveral  giovcnta  dcmuuM."    Ovarini. 

Thoo  com'st,  sweet  Spring  I  bnt  com'it  not  now 
tiie  same 

As  late  I  saw  tbee  Winter's  frowns  remove, 
When  sportive  boars  all  jocund  with  tbee  came. 

And  drooping  natore  wak'd  to  life  and  love. 

When  diann'dby  tbee,  my  mndpipel  soof^t, 
And  bid  the  Tallies  all  vby  praise*  bear; 

When  from  the  toneful  tribe  (well  pleai'd)  I 
caught 
Some  ^Ivau  notes  tbe  lonely  dale  to  cheer, 

When  list'oing  nymphs  adom'd  my  flowing  hair 
With  garlands  gay  that  with  thy  binsliei  glow'd, 

(Wreatlu  that  in  promise  blossom'd  troh  and 
fair. 
But  never  fmit  or  lasting  sweets  bestow'd!} 

So  have  ny  fiites  their  flattering  smiles  with- 
drawn, 
llioBgh  gentle  once  they  seem'd  serene  and 
gay! 
As  orl  the  sna,  that  gilds  a  joyfal  dawn. 
Sees  broodiog  chmds  obicore  his  noon-tide 
my. 

Tboa  com'st,  sweet  Spring! — but  bringest  not 
to  me 

The  precious  gifts  ere  now  profusely  shed ; 
A  tranqnil  mind,  gay  mirth,  and  liberty — 

But  rather  these  at  thy  approach  are  fled. 

Stem  Winter's  frosU  have  far  less  cruel  been, 
Though  long  their  rigors  whiten'd  o'er  the 
grove  J 

Safe  were  my  flodu  beneath  the  srewling  seeae^ 
And  Mcst  aqr  cottage— sacred  then  to  level 

Bri(dbt  blai'd  the  torf,  tbe  social  board  appear'd 
With  tnsik  ptea^,andwith  j^r  supplied: 

For  'twas  Ale«Js  eveiy  sadness  cheer^. 
Nor  then  foresatr  in  spring  we  must  dlvidel 


Lov'd,  last  Alexis!— on  whose  gentle  brart 
Heaven  has  abundant  poor'd  its  gifts  divine ! 

Ah,  why  did  flue  thy  woad'rous  worth  impart, 
Yet  cast  my  lot  so  ftr  remov'd  firom  thine  i 

Tbott  com'st,  sweet  Spring !— but  I  upbraid  no 
more. 

For  thou  a  sympathetic  look  doit  wear ! 
In  vain,  alas !  thou  wouldst  my  peace  restore, 

In  vain  thou  seem'st  to  pity  my  despair. 

WHh  Bngering  glance,  on  yonder  mssst  plain 
Thon  still  appeai'st  reloelantly  toshine : 

Periiaps  thon  may'st  lament  the  nithfoi  swain, 
Wboisi  love  and  matnal  troth  bad  chosen  .mine. 

Bntno— fidl  discord,  and  the  din  of  aims 
Far  off  have  seiiTd,  and  borne  my  love  away : 

Alike  weftll,  in  prime  of  nature's  charms. 
To  gloiy  one— and  one  to  grief  a  prey ! 

So  opes  tbe  lily  to  the  solar  beam 
Her  silver  Mil ;  intent  its  warmth  to  woo; 

Yet  droops  dejected  ere  its  setting  gleani, 
And  in  the  blessing  meets  affliction  too  1 

MORNING. 

Now  dewy  Nature  starts  from  her  repose — 
Already  has  the  bee  ber  task  begun. 

And  Flora's  image  upon  eartli,  tbe  rose. 
Busts  into  beauty  with  the  motning  sun. 

A  thonsand  zephyrs  now  are  hovering  there, 
With  wings  invisible  to  earthly  ryes. 

To  catch  and  waft  her  odoars  throagh  the  air, 
As  streaming  from  her  lovely  breast  they  rise. 

Fair  flowers  len  lovely,  handmaids  to  their 
Qneen, 

Unclose  their  eyes  and  weep  the  dew  away, 
And  lift  their  heaids  late  droopingo'cr  the  green, 

And  sweetly  welcome  the  approach  of  day. 

What  varied  strains  are  gathering  in  tbe  sky ! 

The  ploughman's  whistle  and  the  lark's  shrill 
tone. 
The  rook's  discordant  answer  to  tiie  ciy 

Of  noisy  nestlings  helpless  and  alone. 

Now  floating  far,  tbe  full  and  mellow  note! 

Of  piping  blackbird,  percb'd  npou  the  thorn, 
And  twittering  strains  from  many  a  tuneful 
throat, 

Mix  in  tbe  concert  of  the  merry  mom. 

And  oh!  what  eye  conld  gaze  on  sncb  a  scene. 

And  coldly  view  the  bauties  there  display'd. 
Her  rainbow  tints,  but  most  prevailing  green. 

Chaste  in  tbe  light,  and  mellow  in  the  shade- 
Woods  slowly  waving  to  the  scented  gale. 

And  imaged,  waving  in  tbe  stream  below, 
Flocks  calmly  browsing  in  die  cowslip  dale, 

With  fleeces  brightened  by  the  matin  glew. 
H»le$¥!»rtk,  Mm/  «6,  lair.   Jovehis. 


ON  TASTB  IN  FEMALE  DRESS. 
(Concluded/nm  our  Uut  Number.) 

Personal  neatness  may  almost  be  class- 
ed with  the  cardinal  virtues.  It  was  an 
observation  of  Lavater's,  that  persons  ha- 
bitually attentive  to  dress,  display  tbe 
same  regularity  in  their  domestic  afiuirs. 
"  Young  women,"  says  be,  "  who  neglect 
tbeir  toilette,  and  manifest  little  con- 
cern abont  dress,  indicate  in  thu  very 
particular,  a  disregard  of  order,  a  mind 
but  Hi-adapted  to  the  dctaib  <yr'bonse- 


a  deficieoey  of  taste,  and  of  the 
qualities  that  inspire  love :  they  wiH  be 
careless  in  every  tbiiig.    Tbe  girl  of  eigh- 
teen, who  desires  not  to  please,  will  be  a 
slut  and  a  shrew  at  twenty-five.     Pay 
attention,   young  men,  to  this  sign ;    it 
never  yet  was  known  to  deceive."    Hus- 
bands, as  well  as  lovers,  are  gratified  and 
delighted  in  seeing  their  partners  hand- 
somely adorned  ;  and  I  am  well  convinced, 
that  many  a  heart,  now  roving  in  quest  of 
variety,  might  have  been  detained  in  wilt 
ing  captivity  at  home,  by  the  silken  chains 
of  personal  decoration.     It  is  one  of  th« 
moral  duties  of  every  married  wootan, 
always  to  appear  well  dressed  in  tbe  pre* 
senceof  her  husband.    To  ettiect  this, 
expensiveness  of  attire  is  by  no  means 
requisite.    The  simplest  robe  may  evince 
the  wearer's  taste  as  nobly  as  the  most 
gorgeous  brocade.  With  respect  to  reign- 
uig  iiuhions,  it  must  never  be  considered; 
that 

"  One  form  of  dress  prescrib'd  can  suit  with 
aU:  • 

One  brightest  shines  when  wealth  and  art  com- 
bine , 
To  make  the  finish'd  piece  completely  fine ; 
When  leant  adom'd,  another  steals  oar  hearts, 
And,  rich  in  native  beauties,  wants  not  arts  ; 
In  some  are  such  resistless  graces  found, 
I1iat  in  all  dreues  they  aie  sure  to  wound; 
Their  perfect  forms  all  foreign  aids  despise 
And  gems  bnt  borrow  lustre  from  their  eyes."' 
The  natural  figure  of  a  woman  is  of  the 
first  importance  iu  determining  the  style 
of  her  dress.     What  sight,  for  instance, 
can  be  more  preposterous  than  that  of  a 
short,  thick,  broad-shouldert^,  fat  female 
in  a  spenser7  — It  has  beeu  well  observed^ 
too,  that    "  short  women  destroy  their 
symmetry,  and  encumber  their  chamM( 
by  all   redundancy  of  ornament;"  and 
that  "  a  little  woman,  feathered  and  fuiw 
belowed,  looks  like  a  queen  of  the  Baa> 
tam  tribe,  and  we  dare  nut  approach  beiv 
for  fear  of  ruffling  her  feathers." 

Nor  is  the  substance  of  which  dresses 
are  composed  unworthy  of  notice.  Makr 
ing  due  allowance  for  the  season,  that 
which  will  display,  or  soften,  the  cotUoitr 
of  the  form,  with  most  pnipriety  and 
effect,  should  always  be  preferred.  The 
Roman  ladies  had  their  ventu$  textilis, 
and  their  linea  nebula — linen  so  fine  ai 

to  acquire  those  names :  and,  fronj 

the  transparent  musliu,  to  the  substantia} 
silk,  tbe  merino  and  kenwymere,  our 
variety  of  texture  is  almost  infaoite.  Thus, 
whilst  the  sylph-formed  maiden  may  be 
allowed  to  float  in  gossamer,  tbe  more 
matured  and  portly  female  should  adopt 
a  fabric  better  suited  to  her  size,  her 
figure,  and  her  tiiiie  of  life. 

'There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  difii«. 
cnlt  of  choioe,  or  more  delusive  to  the 
weaier,  than  ^otoort;  and  qo>^Vi| ' 
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offensive  to  tit«  educated  eye,  tiwi  eo- 
ioors  ili-cboKU,  ill-xdapted,  or  ill>con>- 
bined. 

"  Let  tiie  Mr  irfmph,  in  ^oae  plmnp  d>a*lu  b 

Men 
A  constant  blosb,  be  clad  ia  cherrfnl  grfeo; 
In  iuch  >  drcM  the  iportivc  tea-nymplis  go; 
So  ID  th^r  grauy  bed  fresh  rotei  blow. 

In  has  been  remarked,  however,  that 
grass-green,  though  a  colour  exceedingly 
pleasing  and  refreshing  itself,  jaaudices 
the  pale  woman  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
excite  little  other  sensation  but  compas- 
sion in  the  beholder. 

"  ■  Maids  grown  pale  witU  sickness  or 

despair. 
Tke  sable's  monmibl  dye  sbonld  cbnse  to  wear; 
So  Ae  pale  maon  still  tbiiMa  with  purest  light, 
Ooath'd  in  lh«  diaky  mantle  of  the  night.'*^ 

Ladies  of  a  pale  complexion,  I  con. 
ccive,  ebould  seldom,  if  ever,  wear  a  dress 
of  an  eniiire  cotonr.  Their  white  drapery, 
at  leut,  might  be  nlieved,  and  animated, 
by  ribbons,  flowers,  &c.  of  delicate  tints; 
sn«th  as  light  pink,  or  blossom'«olour. 
On  the  other  hand, 

"  The  lau,  whoie  skin  is  like  the  bazd  brown, 
With  brighter  ycUow  ihonld  o'ercome  her  own  I" 

She  nay  even,  without  fear  of  offence, 
assaae  the  orange,  the  scarlet,  the  coquc- 
licot,  the  flame-cdour,  or  the  deep 
rose ;  either  of  which  will  heighten  the 
animated  hue  of  her  complexion,  and  im- 
part a  Bot«  daseling  lustre  to  her  eye. 

It  is  not  withiu  the  province  of  an  oU 
Baa,  Mr.  Editor,  to  descend  into  the 
minutia  of  female  attire,  to  prescribe  the 
cut  of  a  robe,  the  tall  of  a  mantle,  or  the 
diape  of  a  bonnet.  These  points  may 
very  safely  be  left  to  a  consultation  be- 
tween  the  lady  and  her  dress-maker ;  the 
cultivated  taste  of  the  farmer  regitUting 
and  obeckiag  the  meretricious  lancy  of 
tin  l^ter.  in  tbe  bope  that  the  hiuu 
whicb  I  have  offered  may  prove  of  some 
utility, 

I  remain,  &c.        Sen  ex. 


ac: 


FINE  ARTS. 

RBVIBW  OF  PAINTINGS 
m  TRB  nanrriOM  at  soMsasET-aovsE. 
No.  75.  "  Portiwt  of  T.  Muacoca,  Esq." 
by  T.  PiiilUps,  R.  A.:  a  head  in  a  three- 
quarter  view,  of  a  complexion  originally  san- 
guine, embrowned  by  travel.  The  lone  ol 
the  ilesh  is  low  and  mellow.  The  combina- 
tion of  breadth  and^tail,  in  the  carnations 
and  shadows,  is  so  perfect,  and  tbe  reOectioos 
are  so  admirably  managed,  that,  as  ia  na^ 
ture,  the  light  and  shadow,  and  all  the  fenas, 
meije  into  one.  We  are  instantly  struck 
by  this  singleness  of  object,  and  the  union  is 
so  entire,  that  it  is  only  on  a  near  inspection 
the  parts  admit  of  a  separate  examination. 
To  those,  who,  ia  their  mutetioa  of  the 
tastefiil  fascfoatioas  of  Baymkl^  aever  the 
vaUs  with  piotores  ia  a  ^oi^  or  «ae% 


manner,  this  head  proves  that  facility,  tbe 
firmness  of  a  diaiumao,  and  taste,  may 
fioiirish  together.  Its  pure  and  unaffected 
spirit  opposes  a  consoling  contract  to  those 
loose  and  undefined  scumblings,  which  are 
obtruded  upon  the  public,  as  specimens  of  a 
masterly  execution.  Although  unlike  the  style 
of  Titian  or  ReynoUi,  and  evidently  a  style 
formed,  altogether,  upon  a  dose  study  of 
nature,  it  possesses,  with  its  own  distinct 
character,  a  depth  of  colour  equal  to  that  in 
the  portraits  ot  the  former,  with  much  oi 
the  warm  feeling  of  ^«  latter.  But  Mr. 
Phillips's  own  fine  taste,  his  chaste  feeling, 
and  his  jealous  attachment  to  simplicity  and 
truth,  are  its  essential  beauties.  Its  style  is 
as  original  as  that  of  the  Countem  ofduilit, 
by  Mr.  Owek,  or  of  ilnaereoii  Moore's  por- 
trait, and  that  of  Ellii,  by  Shee.  This  ori- 
ginality is  valuable,  not  only  for  its  merits, 
uut  because  it  is  an  additional  safeguard  to 
the  British  School,  from  tbe  otn  of  manner 
which  corrupted  the  Schools  of  Italy,  and  to 
which  all  schools  are  prone.  We  repeat  this 
observation,  with  a  particular  itreii,  at  this 
moment,  fhin  a  convictioii  that  it  is  neces- 
sary. Tlie  rage  for  copying  the  style  of 
some  one  master  of  celebrity,  must  produce 
an  aband<  nment  of  natnrt ;  a  mistake  of  the 
turface  for  the  principkt ;  and  a  diseusting 
si&ene&sof  ioanncr,in  the  majority  of  those, 
who,  even  with  the  belt  advanlaget,  are  bred 
in  the  same  school.  As  tbe  population  of  a 
great  capital,  like  London,  is  principally  kept 
up  by  provincial  settlers,  so  an  original  cha- 
racter in  a  School  of  Painters,  is,  perhaps, 
best  maintained  by  the  iotermixture  of 
young  and  able  artists  from  a  distance,  who 
have  formed  an  independent  style  of  think- 
ing and  painting  before  their  arrival.  Such 
artists  prevent  the  students  from  all  running 
after  one  model,  and  bring  a  treasure  intu 
the  school  for  that  which  tney  receive  from 
it.  Chantry,  Mulreadj/,  Shee,  and  many 
other  distinguished  provincials,  besides  Mr. 
Phillipt,  are  instances  of  this  original  power. 
There  is  a  gentle  fiicility  ia  the  execution  of 
this  portrait,  which  shows  that  tbe  painter 
did  not  study  to  make  the  mere  mode,  or 
boldness,  of  his  handling,  the  first  attraction 
to  the  eye  of  a  spectator.  The  penciling  is 
not  so  distinct  as  that  in  his  never-to-be- 
forgotten  portrait  of  Afr.  Hatchet,  last  year. 
It  IS  more  soft  and  large,  and  the  effect  of 
sliarpness  is  produced  without  any  over- 
charge of  colour,  or  display  of  touch ;  ail 
the  features  are  correctly  drawn,  and  deter- 
mined witli  masterly  precision.  There  i^ 
hat  one  maaeof  light,  which  is  coesposed  in 
a  rich,  vigorous  breadth,  by  the  flesh,  cravat 
and  top  of  a  yellow  waistcoat.  This  single- 
ness iu  the  ciian-teuro,  produces  the  im- 
posing, unity  in  the  picture.  The  hght  is 
difiiiaed  and  mellowed,  below,  by  some  bnght 
sharp  touches  on  tbe  buttons ;  which,  with 
the  delicate  sharpness  in  the  folds  of  the 
cravat,  gives  a  spirit  to  the  subdued  move- 
ment of  hand  in  finishing  the  flesh.  The 
next  siibordimte  mass  is  composed  by  the 
opper  pan  of  the  dark  purpKah  coat,  tmited 
wMi  sense  faint  dun  redactions  on  a  dark, 
iniisliMi  piece  of  carving  or  famitare  be- 
huid.  A  sv-oag  accidaotal  shadow  across 
the  arm  and  breast  eo&centrstes  the  dight 


above,  and  gives  additional  clearness  aad 
solidity  to  this  admirable  portrait. 

No.  109.  "Portrait  of  W.  Q.  Diek," 
not  quite  a  half  figure.  Mr.  Phillips  has 
painted  this  gentleman  in  a  loose  Vandyke 
drapery  of  a  warm  shadowy  purple,  with  a 
broad  linen  neck-band  turned  over  and  tied 
with  tasselled  lace.  The  action  is  graceful 
and  spirited ;  the  person  seen  in  profile ;  the 
face  turned  round  in  a  full  three-quarter 
view,  as  if  addressing  the  Spectator;  the 
near  arm  buried  iu  the  loose  folds  of  his 
robe,  and  the  other  raised,  holding  the  dra- 
pery with  one  finger,  gently  pointing  as  if  to 
mark  the  particulars  of  bis  reasoning.  The 
mild  inflection  of  tbe  brow  is  that  of  a  person 
conversing.  Tbe  expression  is  altogether  ia 
accord.  The  head  is  finely  drawn ;  tbe  pen- 
ciling soft  and  large;  the  carnations  clear, 
inclined  to  sanguine ;  and  forming,  with  the 
linen,  a  bold  light  in  perfect  union  with  tbe 
purplish  shade  of  the  dress.  The  fragment 
of  a  ruined  building  wrapt  in  deep  obscurity  ; 
and  the  luuriog  solemnity  of  a  dark  cold  skr, 
with  ruddv  gleams  breaking  through  the 
grey  clouds  on  tbe  horijon,  throw  a  senti- 
ment into  the  accessaries,  and  give  an  effect 
of  grandeur  to  the  whole.  JIfr.  Phillipt  lias 
also.  No.  163,  nearly  a  whole  length  portrait 
ofj.  Brookes,  Esq.  "  painted  by  desire  of  the 
Students  of  Anatomy  under  his  tuitioa." 
This  is  a  capital  specimen  of  truth.  The  at- 
titude, expression,  accessaries,  light  and 
shadow,  are  in  a  pure  style.  But  we  con- 
ceive that  the  general  effect  wunld,  perhaps 
be  more  spirited  if  a  greater  portion  of  cold 
or  cool-colours  had  heen  intradured.  The 
grev  tints  in  the  back  ground,  the  glass  jar, 
ana  other  accessaries,  with  tbe  smaU  tit  of 
green  eloih  on  the  table,  are  not  suflicient 
to  give  value  to  so  large  a  preponderance  of 
warm  assimilations.  The  introducdon  of 
ihe  small  Int  of  green  cloth  indicates  that  the 
Artist  sought  a  balance  or  opposition  of 
colour;  but  we  cannot  help  thiniciuc  that  so 
scanty  a  morsel  of  that  tint  is  of  small  weight 
in  the  scale.  We  are  aware  that  Chastity  ia 
Alt  is  his  idol;  yet  Chaatity  may  smile  and 
sparkle  without  losing  its  innocent  attrac- 
tions. We  cannot  remt  a  conviction  that 
upon  the  judicious  use  of  the  cool  or  cold 
colours,  depends  much  of  the  brilliant  effect 
and  vivacity  of  a  portrait.  Take  away  the 
cold  stormy  buck-ground  from  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Qfiinten  Diek,  and  you  take  away  half 
the  life  from  that  speaking  picture.  This 
Artist  has  also  Nos.  356,  e77,  >66,  and  104, 
in  the  Exhibition.  In  No.  95fi,  "  Muy  Ella, 
with  hergudegrey  Katte,"  the  little  Brun^te 
is  seated  in  a  playful  posture,  pressing  her 
favorite  to  her  bosom.  The  light  of  a  smile 
sparkles  in  her  countenance,  and  the  ex- 
pression is  full  of  exquisite  simplicity.  Her 
forehead  is  shaded  by  chesnut  curls ;  the 
flesh  tints  are  wann  ;  the  cheeks  tinged  with 
ruddy  health  ;  the  shadows  of  a  clear  olive; 
and  tbe  innocent  archness  of  Corrtggio  ani- 
mates her  whole  figure.  The  back-gruuud  is 
close  and  dark,  excepting  one  {Mctaucsque 
break,  and  tbe  light  is  tiuown  ia  bnad 
bright  masses  upon  her  person. 

No.  tn.  "  Portraits  of  two  youiig  girls, 
with  a  Red-breast;"  is  of  a  difilBreat  charac- 
ter.   The  bght  is  broadly  ditfaatd  on  the 
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white  draperies,  sky  and  back-crouod.  There 
is  more  joy  of  the  heart,  more  dancins  spirits, 
and  Tieor  of  cAiaro-icuro,  in  No.  35o:  more 
U17  vivacity  in  the  masses,  and  a  sprightlier 
play  <^f  pencil  in  this.  The  countenances  are 
very  fiiirj  and  painted  in  eOol,  clear  tints  of  a 
low  sweet  tone,  upon  which  the  roseate  hues 
Dt  the  checks,  and  humid  crimson  of  the  lips, 
;aeIlow  with  much  freshness  and  beauty. 
The  blue  eyes  of  the  eirl  leaning,  in  a  front 
view,  give  a  liverier  charm  to  her  coIourin|;, 
and  rhe  blue  is  spread  by  a  bit  of  bright  ri- 
band on  her  arm-ltnot,  which  mingles  with 
the  blueish  tints  of  the  sky  and  distance. 
The  hair  is  a  light  brown,  executed  with  a 
touch  so  kiose  and  sharp,  and  yet  so  broad 
MkI  thin,  that  one  would  think  it  might  be 
blown  about  with  a  breath.  A  bushy  bit  of 
landscape,  surrounded  bv  felicitous  combina- 
tions of  tint ;  soft,  broad,  negligent,  touched 
by  the  hand  of  taste  itself,  peeps  uponns  in  the 
middle  distance.  Behind  the  girls  and  their 
feathered  captive,  the  tnink  m  a  tree  rises, 
•nriebed  with  foliaceand  the  wanton  tendrils 
of  a  vine,  whose  broad  leaves  of  golden  yel- 
low brighten,  in  vivid  opposition  to  the 
azure  masses  of  a  summer  sky.  In 
breadth,  fleshiness,  lovely  colouring  and 
tasteful  handling,  there  is  nothins  to  be 
wished  for  in  this  fine  specimen ;  out  the 
mtUimeni  is  not  so  well  d^ned  as  in  No.  356  ; 
it  is  neither  a  joy  for  the  ^efuititiam  of  the 
red-breast,  nor  a  concern  for  its  caytivity. 
The  expression  is  vagiie,  and  wherever  that 
is  the  case,  however  admirable  the  execution 
ittay  be,  the  impressions  upon  the  spectfitor 
must  be  vagnt  also.  Nevertheless,  if  we 
consider  them  simply  as  portraits,  which 
have  no  incidental  character  to  sustain,  these 
beads  are  in  an  exquisite  taste.  The  artist 
had  a  great  difficulty  to  encounter,  in  avoid- 
ing unpleasant  lines  and  angles,  to  the  meet- 
ing of^  three  hands  and  arms,  about  the 
Jtetin.  No  degree  of  skill  could,  perhaps, 
wholly  overcome  this  diffirulty .  Mr.  Phillips 
ha*  exerted  his  powers,  and  we  wish  that  we 
could  oHopliment  him  upon  an  entire  vic- 
tory. But  the  eye  is  still  sensible  of  some 
constraint  and  complexity,  which  is  more 
obvious,  as  it  occurs  in  the  centre  of  this  very 
ftttractive  picture. 

No.  S06.  "  A  whole  length  of  a  Boy,  a 
native  of  New  Gtrinea^  is  not  a  favorable 
subject  for  colouring,  but  Mr.  PkiUips  has 
Blade  it  a  picture  of  much  roeritand  interest. 
!a  No.  104.,  a  three-quarter  length  por. 
trait  of  Lady  Ridity,  he  has  displayed  a 
large  share  of  tasteful  feeling.  Tiie  draw- 
ing, attitude  and  accessaries,  are  worthy  of 
his  pencil.  The  execution  is  firm  and  sweet, 
and  the  whole  picture  marked  by  his  un- 
aiterafal*  love  of  tiMh.  The  tone  of  the  head 
is  clear  and  mellow  ;  but  int  quite  so  rich 
aa  tlie  tone  of  the  heads  in  No.  in.  The 
wpositwns  of  colour  are  complex,  and  not  so 
elfective.  Altbou{;h  the  delicate  fuirness  of 
tbe^Hesh  is  contrasted  bv  the  cool  green  dra- 
peries; that  aid  is  checlced  by  the  quantity 
6f  red  amfyelfowish  tints  on  the  tnrban  and 
other  parts.  The  latter  certaioiy  mellow  the 
ml  on 'the  ciiedc;  but  tiiey  also  forma  warm 
contrast  «ith  the  %M<»nM<ien(<y  the  face, 
which  lose  .some  of  their  value  by  the  com- 
pariaoD^  and  appear  proportionally  cold. 


Vandyck  used  cold  purple,  lilac,  blue  and 
black  draperies^  to  give  a  relative  warmth,  to 
the  flesh-tints  in  feces  of  this  delicate  fur- 
ness.  This  counter-effect  of  the  red  in  the 
turban  upon  the  light  carnations, is  hoYvever 
so  very  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  the  grace  and  beauty  of  this  lovely  por- 
trait fix  the  eye,  and  are  calculated  to  make 
a  long  impression. 

No.  233.  "  Benevolent  Ladies  relieving  a 
distressed  Family,  by  S.  Dbommoko."  We 
noticed,  in  a  former  commuoicatioo,  the 
merits  of  this  artist's  whole  length  of  C. 
Phillips,  Esq.;  and,  in  the  invention  and 
circtunttanceM  of  this  story,  there  is  much 
fine  feeling  and  fancy.  The  pallid  head  of 
the  sick  young  man  asleep  in  bed,  and  the 
tender  anxiety  expressed  by  his  old  mother, 
with  a  lea-cup  in  one  hand  and  the  other 
gently  laid  upon  his  breast,  watching  to 
moisten  his  lips  in  the  intenrads  of  his  slum- 
bers, are  sufficient  to  stamp  a  value  upon 
this  performance.  The  young  lady  cutting 
a  loaf  for  a  meagre  hollow-eyed  little  boy ; 
the  greedy  action  of  whose  hands  and  raven- 
ous gestures,  show  that  he  is  ready  to  tear  it 
from  her,  is  another  affecting  and  well  told 
incident.  The  gratitude  of  the  jKwr  old  fa- 
ther, whose  eyes  and  clasped  hands  are 
raised  in  thanksgiving  to  heaven,  is  also 
expressed  with  much  truth  and  feeling.  The 
group  with  the  matron  and  her  daughter 
giving  mone^  and  the  bible  to  the  kneeling 
wife  of  the  sick  son,  is  cleverly  disposed,  al- 
though the  expression  is  not  so  strongly 
marked  as  in  the  figures  already  noticed. 
The  little  innocent  asleep  in  the  cradle  is 
designed  with  spirit.  The  various  accessar 
ries  in  the  apartment  are  introduced  in 
good  taste,  and  with  a  correct  attention  to 
relative  propriety ;  and  as  far  as  the  choice 
of  subject,  invention,  drawing,  characters 
and  expression,  this  composition  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  artist's  humanity  and  pro- 
fessional abilities.  There  are  genuine  strokes 
of  nature  in  it,  which  come  home  to  the 
heart  and  lay  a -strong  hold  on  our  kindlier 
sympathies.  As  an  excitement  to  charity, 
it  is  a  practical  act  of  virtue,  which  must 
work  good  by  example.  We  bear  this  testi- 
mony to  Mr.  Srummodd's  benevolent  con- 
ception and  eenius  with  sincere  plea.sure; 
but  when  we  nave  done  this,  we  are  con- 
cerned to  add  our  fear  that  not  one  tenth  of 
its  merit*  will  ever  be  looked  into,  on  ac- 
count of  its  ctdd  repuUive  colouring  and  total 
aunt  of  even  any  approach  to  union.  It  would 
be  an  abuse  of  words  to  say  that  the  tints 
are  distributed  or  massed.  They  are  scat- 
tered and  bruken,  like  the  party-coloured 
bits  upon  a  thrifty  housewife's  quilt,  who 
has  made  up  her  bed-ooveribg  from  a  collec- 
tion of  shreds  and  cottiags  out  of  the  tnuh- 
baga  «f  every  good  woman  in  the  parish. 
They  appear  as  a  sort  of  chance-medley 
assemblage  thrown  in,  with  little  if  any  re- 
lation to  the  colours  around  them.  Many 
of  the  principal  lights  offend  the  eye  by 
watry  chillinjr  eolonrs.  A  doll  greasy  blue 
is  very  conspKUOm  in  the  draperies.  The 
brightest  boes  are  filaced  where  they  art 
cnt  off  front  ntppart.  They  are  left  without 
a  sufficieocy  of  intarmediata  auxiliariea  or 
shadowy  assitnilaQoiu  to  subside  upoi^  and 


place  them  in  such  friendly  relation  to  their 
intended  points  of  opposition,  a*  might  be 
productive  of  richness  and  harmony.  Owing 
to  this' they  have,  with  a  few  petty  excep- 
tions, no  relative  value.    Instead  of  being 
invited  by  a  mellow  combination  of  skilfiu 
oppoiitiom,    we  are  repelled  b^  a  pie-bald 
discord  of  irreconcileable  and  isolated  ano- 
malies; a  clashing  of  hungry,  dead  lights, 
and  sluggish,  opaque  shadows,  withotitgiow, 
transparency,  breadth  or  coherence.    Every 
thing  is  in  tpoti  and  patehet.    The  yellow 
shawl  on  the  matron  is  «  patch ;  her  deep 
crimson  dress  is  a  patch ;  the  green  bed-cur- 
tains are  a  patch ;  the  child  in  the  ciadle  is 
a  patch;  the  red  coat  on  the  old  man;  the 
pale  clammy  blue  in  his  pantaloons,  and  the 
same  sickly  colour  in  the  boy,  are  all  so 
many  patches.    To  sum  up  this  account  of 
shreds  and  patches,  although  wc  are  happy 
to  repeat  that  the  selection  of  the  subject, 
and   the    invention    of   the  incidents,  do 
honor  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  ar- 
tist; and  that  the  drawing,  srouping,  ex- 
pression and  characters,  in  aU  that  doe*  not 
depend  upon  the  eolouring,  manifest  no  com- 
mon skill,  and  arc  deserving  of  warm  com* 
mendation,  yet,  in  whatever  relates  to  the 
colouring,  we  are  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  observing  that  it  is  unworthy  of  his  ee- 
nius,  and  rank  as  an  as!;ociate  of  the  acade- 
my.   Mr.  Drummond  has  also  several  other 
pictures  in  the  Exhibition,  which  evince  his 
ready  invention  and  mastery  of  band;  but 
in  their  colouring,  partake,  in  different  de- 
grees, of  the  chilling  discords  which  dis- 
nzure  this  pathetic  su^ect    The  prevalence 
of  sickly  blueith  draperies  in  his   principal 
masses  of  light,  as  in  the  portraits  of  Mrs. 
Brooks  and  ner  children,  i*  one  of  his  most 
prominent  errors  or  neglects.  In  that  picture 
there  is  a  pleasing  disposition  in  the  lady's 
figure,  andf  a  graceful  spirit  in  the  turn  of 
her  head ;  but  she  is  in  a  dutl,  leaden,  bluetsi 
dress,  with  the  contrast  of  an  unwashed  cur- 
tain of  dingy  yellow  above  her  head,  as  if 
to  render  the  chilling,  heavy  effect  of  b«r 
drapery,  more  offensive.  No.  SOS,  the  whole* 
length  portrait  of  a  child  embracing  her 
dol^  is  designed  with  much  playful  grace, 
and  an  elegance  of  fancy,  which  would  do 
credit  to  the  pencil  of  any  British  Artist; 
but  still  this  lively  little  baggage  is  too  coldly 
and  carelessly  coloured;  and  IS  oppressed  by& 
weight  of  greasy  blue  tints,  in  the  landscape. 
If  tne  former  works  of  this  artist  did  sot 
warrant  a  lugh  upiaion  of  his  powers,  w* 
should  have  passe4  by  hie  pictures  in  silenee; 
but  we  have  received  too  much  pleasure  from 
his  various  compositions  to  abandon  him 
now  to  the  IVeaks  of  hiscaprice;  the  errors  or 
neglects  of  his  practice.  His  battle  of  Water- 
loo, last  year,  contained  more  bold  thinking, 
clever  drawing  and    composition,  although 
rather  too  coldly  coloured,  than  some  fifly  of 
the  pictures  then  in  the  rooms.   In  .819,  he 
had  one  of  the  best  tiistorical  compositions  in 
the  British  lustitution — "  The  commission  of 
Diego  Leiva  and  Camillo  de  la  'Torre  to  se- 
cure the   young   Princea  of  Mantua  and 
Montserrat."— That  £ae  picture  is  thiis  de- 
servedly recorded  in  a  critical  publication  of 
that  duy.— '"  The  costume  is  picturesque,  and 
although  the  green,  crimson,  orange  and 
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acarlet  dmpenes,  ara  painted  with  brilliancy, 
equal  to  that  of  Leoiardo  da  Vinci  or  Gior- 
gione't  hues,  thev  o8er  no  rath  oppoutiont,  as 
M«>  prine^ial  Joree  tuMda  into   congenial 
$hadom$.  The  cngnified  character  of  the  com- 
nistioners;  the  grouping  and  expression  of 
the  assistants ;  tne  architectural  grandeur  of 
the  ball;  the  noble  air  of  the  fore- shortened 
figures  descending  the  spiral  stair-case;  and 
the  forcible  effect  of  light  and  shadow ;  ex- 
hibit su|>erior  powers  of  thought  and  exe- 
cution."— We  agree  with  every  word  of  the 
above:  Mr.  Drummond's  picture  merited  his 
high    distinction.     That  picture  was  con- 
spicuous for  its  vigour  and  harmony  of  colour- 
ing.   The  artist  possesses  now,  the  same 
practical   power  and  genius;    but  we  be- 
nold  him  sinkinz  into  a  temporary  torpor, 
tipon  the  edge  ofa  precipice;  and  have  only 
shaken  him  by  the  shoulder,  to  bid  him  look 
doan  and  beware  ^/ailing.  W.  C. 


a  part  so  admirably  suited  to  his  walk  in  the 
vocal  Drama,  and  so  ably  sustained  by  him 
on  former  occasions. 


PROCEEDINGS   OF  LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 


OxroRB. — A  vacancy  in  the  representation 
•f  the  Univenity  has  taken  place  by  the  late 
Speaker  beine  called  to  the  House  of  Peen. 
It  is  SDppesed  that  Mr.  Peel  will  be  the  sac- 
ewsfbl  candidate. 

At  the  close  of  the  Public  ExatainatioD,  thu 
term,  eight  candidates  were  admitted  bjf  the 
Public  Examiners  into  the  First  class  of  tJtirm 
Humanioret;  three  Into  that  of  Diseip.  mathe- 
niat.  et  Pbys,  twenty-six  and  four  into  the 
other  classes,  respectively.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  tenn,  the  graduations  were  too  nomerons 
for  oor  inscrtioa ;  vix  D.  D.  1 ;  B.  D.  4;  B.  M. 
1;  B.  C.  L.  9;  H.  A.  IS;  B.A.Sl. 

The  whole  aomber  of  degrees  in  Easter 
Tsnu,  were  one  O.  D.;  fliree  B.  D. ;  three 
B.M.i  three  B.  C.L.;  sixteen  M.  A.;  fi%-two 
B.  A. 

The  Rev.  E.  Hawkins,  Fellow  of  Oriel;  M. 
T.  EUiaon,  do.  Bahd;  and  Mr.  W.  Dalby,  do. 
Exeter;  Id.  A.  were  appointed  Masters  of  the 
Schools. 

Cambmdob. — The  Hon.  H.  E.  Bridgeman, 
and  Sir  R.  A.  Ferguson,  Bart,  of  Trinity,  are 
admitted  Honorary  M.  A. ;  and  Mr.  A.  Jones, 
do.  to  B.  A. 

Dr.  Haviiand  has  resined  the  Office  of  Pro- 
fesso(''of  Anatomy,  for  which  there  are  two  can- 
didates, J.  T.  Woodhoute,  M.  D.  Fellow  of 
Cains,  and  W.  CUurke,  M.  A.  and  L.  M.  Fellow 
of  Trinity. 

The  gownsmen  of  this  University  now 
amount,  as  residents,  to  4634 ;  of  whom  1359  are 
members  of  the  senate,  and  3>76  are  mem- 
hers  on  the  hoards.  This  nnmber  is  beyond 
■11  former  precedent;  as  no  more  than  SISS 
wen  resident  in  1804,  and  in  1T48,  only 
l&OO.  It  has  been  recently  stated  that  daring 
the  pfst  year,  the  great  majority  of  academic 
booonrs  were  gained  by  Trinity  and  St.  John's : 
but  this  may  be  simply  accounted  for  by  the 
ftct,  Oat  diose  two  Colleges  contain  one  half  of 
the  University. 


Dhorv-Lane  Theatre. — On  Monday 
night  last  the  Comedy  of  the  Clandestine 
Marriage,  and  the  Farce  of  the  Sultan  were 
performed  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Kelly ; 
on  Tuesday  night  the  Peasant  Boy  and  Doc- 
tor and  Apothecary,  for  the  l)enefit  of  Mr. 
T.  Cooke  and  Barley;  on  Wednesday  night 
the  Devil's  Bridge  and  Innkeeper's  Daugh- 
ter, for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Horn;  on  Thurs- 
day nieht  Rugantino  and  the  Boarding 
House  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Wallack  and 
Mr.  Knight.  The  benefits  were  in  general 
well  attended.  A  rumor  is  in  circulation, 
that  Mr.  Kean  is  in  treaty  with  the  Managers 
of  the  Philadelphia  Theatre  to  go  to  Ame- 
rica early  in  the  ensuing  season.  This 
would  be  a  loss  indeed  1 

CovEMT-GARnsM  TflEATRE. — On  Friday 
night  SOth  ult.  Mr.  Kemble  performed  Pos- 
thumus;  on  Saturday,  Brutus  ;  on  Tuesday, 
Hotspur,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Young;  on 
Wednesday,  Cato;  and  on  Thursday,  Mac- 
beth, with  Lady  Macbeth  by  Mrs.  Siddons, 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Cbaries  Kemble.  The 
house  was  each  night  crowded  to  an  over- 
flow, and  on  this  last  nieht,  if  it  had  been 
twice  as  large,  it  would  have  been  filled. 
This  night  SAr.  Kemble  is  to  play  the  Stran- 
ger, for  the  benefit  of  Miss  (yNeill.  This 
brilliant  ornament  of  the_  stage,  although 
much  recovered,  is  still  in  too  delicate  a 
slate  for  strong  exertion ;  and  has,  on  that 
account,  chosen  the  part  of  Mrs.  Haller  for 
her  benefit. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY. 


THE  DRAMA. 

KING'S  THEATRE.— ITALIAN  OPERA, 
L'AgMs*  and  II  Don  Oiovmni,  were  the 

gerfbriMiices  at  tbia Tbeaire  since  our  last; 
Ir.  Naldi's  Benefit  on  Thursday  next  will 
produce  (for  the  first  time  this  season)  Mo- 
zart Coiifknftutte,  in  wluch  we  hope  to  see 
Ilim  again  in  the  ebaimtter  of  Don  AUbnso, 


LETTERS  FROM  LONDON. 
I  must  leave  this  town,  my  dear  sister ; 
I  must  fly  from  it  for  ever.  All  my  spe- 
rulations  have  fiiiled.  A  governess  of  un- 
impeached  morals,  cannot  earn  a  decent 
subsistence  in  it,  though  even  hair-dres- 
sers drive  their  own  tandems,  and  tailors 
entertain  their  customers  with  turbot  and 
champaign.  Every  day  some  new  trade 
is  invented.  A  man  has  made  a  fortune 
here  by  staining  bottles  so  as  to  imitate 
the  incrustation  of  old  port.  A  certain 
dentist  purchased  several  thousand  teeth 
plucked  from  the  jaws  of  those  young 
warriors  who  fell  at  Waterloo ;  and  it  is 
now  no  uncommon  circumstance  to  see  a 
dowager  of  seventy,  displaying,  in  her 
smile,  two  rows  of  posthumous  pearls, 
once  the  property  of  some  sergeants  in 
the  forty-second  regiment,  or  of  some 
privates  in  the  Conuaught  rangers,  llie 
great  secret  is  to  get  a  hartf  name  for 
yourself,  or  your  shop,  or  your  goods. 
A  book  called  "  The  Art  of  Dancing," 
would  not  sell  at  all,  but  yclep  it  "  "Hie 
Treasures  of  Teipsicboie,"  and  the  whole 
world  will  buy  it.  Tooth-powder  must 
be  termed  oriental  dentifrice,  and  poma- 


tum, pommade  divine.  A  shop  most  be 
callea  a  Bazaar,  and  a  dress-maker  Iras 
no  chance  of  success,  unless  she  entitle 
herself  a  marchande  des  modes  or  a  tail* 
leuse.  I  went  to  one  the  other  day  to 
bespeak  something.  Absolutely  she  was 
unintelligible.  She  talked  of  toques, 
comettes,  t^lle  fiches,  coiffures,  shisbes 
and  capotes.  She  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  me  curls  k  la  corkscrew,  eau 
de  Ninon  for  washing  my  face,  and  pom- 
made  de  conconibre  for  anointing  it ! 

As  it  is  now  the  middle  of  summer, 
one  might  imagine  that  the  town  would 
be  altogether  deserted.  Quite  the  coo- 
trary.  This  is  the  height  of  the  season, 
and  the  fashionables,  content  with  pots  of 
mignionette  and  wreathes  of  artificial 
flowers,  are  unwilling  to  ruralize  amidst 
brooks  and  meadows,  till  the  brooks  are 
encrusted  with  ice,  and  the  meadows 
covered  with  snow. 

Nay,  not  only  do  they  reverse  the  sea- 
sons, by  transferring  to  summer  the  na- 
tural amusements  oif  winter,  but  they 
likewise  turn  day  into  night  and  night 
into  day.  From  eight  to  nine  o'clock  is 
the  usual  time  for  dining ;  and  1  know  a 
young  country  gentleman,  who  having 
been  met  in  the  street  and  asked  to  dine, 
by  a  friend,  was  obliged  to  refuse  the 
invitation  on  the  plea  of  his  having  al- 
ready supped. 

"  Besides,"  said  this  young  gentleman 
to  me,  "  I  who  have  so  restricted  an  in- 
come, really  cannot  afford  to  dine  out 
often."  "  Nay,"  cried  1,  "  your  limited 
means  ought  to  make  such  a  savwg  very 
acceptable."  "  A  saving !"  exclaimed  be, 
"  it  IS  the  most  extravagant  plan  you  can 
conceive.  Coach-hire,  and  the  servants' 
vails  for  handing  fplates,  and  returning 
one's  hat  safe,  cost  twice  as  much  as  a 
dinner  at  a  coffee-house.  Believe  me,  a 
man  of  moderate  fortune  here,  would 
soon  ruin  himself  by  dining  at  other  peo- 
ple's expense.  Besides,  the  lady  of  the 
bouse  probably  compels  you  to  play  at 
cards ;  in  which  case  you  may  lose  in 
half  an  hour,  the  price  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  dinners. 

"  Of  course  you  may,  if  you  stake 
much  money,"  replied  I. 

"  Ay,  or  if  you  do  not  stake  a  single 
farthing,"  said  he,  "  for,  now  that  mo- 
ney is  scarce,  there  are  some  who  have 
adopted  the  system  of  playing  «Aeep 
points  and  buUod:  rubbers !" 

'  Probably  then,"  said  I,  "  they  will 
soon  begin  to  play  for  each  other's  wives 
and  deleters." 

They  would  not  consider  that  high 
play  enough," answered  myfiiend,  "and 
in  this  they  are  borne  out  by  the  law ; 
for  if  I  steal  a  man's  snuff  Dox,  I  am 
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kanged ;  but  if  I  it»l  his  daughter,  I 
am  only  fined." 

Wonder  not  then,  good  sister,  that  I, 
who  have  no  money,  should  quit  a  town, 
where  one  person  is  esteemed  wiser  or 
better  or  wittier  than  another,  by  a  per- 
centage on  his  pocket.  I  return  to  the 
Gouutry  with  renovated  delight ;  nor 
have  I  gained  much  more  by  my  trip  to 
town,  than  the  conviction  of  this  truth, 
that  we  can  never  estimate  the  blessings 
of  tranquillity,  till  we  have  experienced 
the  turbulence  and  heartlessness  of  the 
busy  world. 

FRENCH   MANNERS. 

LBS  BASQUES. 

lUom  ooo  popnli  fiuioea,  non  pnrpan  rsgnm 
Flexit,  et  invidoi  agitaiu  discordu  fratm. 

ViKoit  Gboro. 
After  I  had  made  several  excursions  in  the 
environs  of  Bayonne,  my  good  genius  led 
me  one  morning  upon  a  terrace  of  Mar- 
rac,  whence  the  eye  has  a  commanding  view 
along  the  course  of  the  Nive ;  from  this  spot 
the  view  takes  in  a  great  part  uf  the  vallies 
and  mountains  wtiere  the  Basgua  live  sepa- 
rated in  a  manner  frum  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  by  their  territory  and  their  language ; 
I  reflected  that  this  isolated  situation  had 
not  prevented  their  being  renowned,  and  that 
Caesar  in  a  very  decisive  uassage  of  his  Cum- 
nentaries  passes  an  eulogium  upon  them 
when  speaking  of  the  various  races  and  tribes 
of  manlcind,  alter  which  nothing  can  be  called 
an  eulogium.  I  recollected  that  a  Prussian 
minister  came  in  1795  to  reside  in  their 
country  and  to  learn  their  langiMge. 

The  kind  of  studious  curiosity  with  which 
I  surveyed  this  vast  landscape,  drew  the  at- 
tention of  a  man  above  the  middle  age,  who 
bad-approa/:hed,  and  seemed  to  share  my  ad 
miration.  "  Probably,Sir,  you  are  a  stranger," 
said  he,  touching  his  cap.  "  I  am  a  native 
of  France,"  answered  I,  "  but  I  left  it  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  returned  to  it  at  seventy- 
two,  after  having  successively  resided  in  the 
five  principal  parts  of  the  world  :  you  see.  Sir, 
that  I  have  had  scope  enough  tochuse  myself 
a,  country." — "  You  would  not  hesitate,  re- 

f  lied  be,  briskly^ "  if  you  had,  as  I  have,  the 
appiness  of  bemg  a  Basque.  Like  you,  I 
have  visited  many  countries,  but  I  always 
return  to  my  mountains;  and  the  more  I 
observe  this  little  corner  of  the  earth,  the 
more  I  compare  it  with  all  I  have  seen,  the 
more  reasons  do  I  find  for  justifying  in  my 
own  eyes  the  preference  which  I  give  it." 

This  was  exactly  the  man  I  wanted;  he 
was  never  tired  of  walking  and  talkins;  and 
I,  on  my  side,  was  never  weary  of  foflowiug 
bim  and  hearing  him.  This  singular  cha- 
racter, with  whom  I  was  as  intimate  in  half 
an  hour  as  if  we  had  been  acquainted  ten 
years,  is  in  all  respects  a  very  distinguished 
man.  His  vast  knowledge,  of  which  the 
study  of  antiquity  seems  to  have  been  the 
]>rincil>al  otyect,  gives  him  a  kind  of  specula- 
tive existence  which  piakes  the  present  ap- 
pear to  him  as  a  point  between  the  things 
tl^  have  hpea,  and  those  which  are  to  come ; 
•oe  would  say  Oiat  he  1|  obliged  to  add 


generations  together  in  order  to  perceive 
them.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  are  to  him 
but  nations  of  yesterday,  and  the  prodigious 
antiquity  which  he  gives  to  the  little  Basque 
nation,  has  no  small  share  in  the  love  which 
he  bears  to  his  native  country.  M.  Dest^re 
(it  is  under  this  name  that  he  introduced 
himself  to  me)  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Bra- 
niins  of  Hindostan,  whom  he  considers  as 
the  depositaries  of  human  wisdom,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  to  the  advantage 
I  have  had  of  living  some  time  with  the  &• 
scendants  of  the  ancient  Bramins  that  I  owe 
in  some  measure  the  attention  which  he 
showed  me  during  the  week  that  we  spent 
together  in  traversing  the  rocks  and  the 
vallies  of  the  country  of  the  Basques.  What 
follows  is  the  result  of  our  promenade  and 
our  conversations. 

The  Basques  are  Phenicians,  who  came  into 
the  Pyrenees  not  less  than  five  thousand 
years  ago,  to  work  the  mines,  and  traces  ire 
still  seen  of  them  in  the  immense  excavations 
in  the  mountains  where  these  works  were 
carried  on. 

Under  the  name  of  CarUabrians,  the 
Basques  came  under  the  dominion  of  Rome 
later  and  with  more  difficulty  than  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Peninsula.  This  dominion, 
which  bore  so  heavy  on  the  rest  of  the  earth, 
was  never  a  real  yoke  to  them  ;  they  had  re- 
tained their  language,  their  manners,  their 
administrative  and  judicial  usages.  It  was 
not  a  I^curgus  who  bad  given  them  the 
oral  laws,  which  had  eoverned  them  for  so 
many  ages;  they  hacT received  them  from 
nature  alone,  and  all  had  labored  in  estab- 
lishing them ;  but  these  laws,  which  nobody 
had  made,  were  loved  by  them  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  first  historians  of  Rome  have 
not  been  able  to  avoid  speaking  of  them  with 
a  sort  of  philosophical  respect,  which  they 
do  not  always  snow  to  the  institutions  of 
other  people. 

The  Basques  inhabit  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  western  Pyrenees ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation  is  subject  to  Spain,  and  forms  the 
population  of  Navarre,  Aina,  Bitcmf,  and 
Guipiucoa. 

The  French  Basques  occupy,  along  the 
Pyrenees,  a  little  territory  divided  into  three 
districts,  which  are  called  Xower  JVavurre, 
Soide,  and  Labour,  which,  together  with 
Beam,  form  the  department  o?  the  Lower 
Pyrenees.  The  Spanish  and  French  Basques 
are  one  and  the  same  race  of  men ;  tbeir 
stature  is  of  the  middle  size,  but  slender  and 
well  proportioned:  their  features  are  strongly 
marked:  their  physiognomy  at  once  nuld 
and  proud :  they  are  lively  and  laborious, 
and  tneir  agility  is  proverbial.  The  Basques 
speak  a  language  which  has  no  analogy  with 
any  living  umguage.  Some  identicaFwords 
which  are  found  in  the  ancient  languages  of 
Greece  and  Egypt,  serve  as  a  basis  to  the 
system  of  a  celebrated  man,  the  countryman 
of  M.  Destfere,  who  makes  the  Basque  lan- 
guage of  Pbenician  origin.— .(My  learned 
companion  entered  into  a  discussion  on  this 
subject,  in  the  depth  of  which  I  should  ftar 
to  engage ;  I  rejoin  him  at  the  point  where 
arguments  appear  to  me  to  be  supported  by 

The  Basque  seems  to  have  been  fiumeriy 


the  only  language  in  use  throughout  the 
whole  Peninsula ;  in  fact,  from  Cadiz  to  Fer- 
rol,  from  Lisbon  to  Pampeiuna,  one  is  as* 
tonisbed  at  the  great  number  of  rivers, 
mountains,  monuments,  and  ruins,  wbic)i 
still  bear  Basque  names.  M.  de  La  Bord^ 
in  his  Itinerary  of  Spain,  tells  us  that  **  in 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia  he  saw  ancient 
caverns,  which  are  supposed  to  have  served 
as  granaries :  he  addu,  that  in  the  country 
they  are  called  SUoa."  Now  SUoa  is  a 
Basque  word,  signifying  hole,  cavern,  exca- 
vation. (We  may  observe  that  in  Hebrew 
the  word  SiUii  had  the  same  signification.) 
At  the  extremity  of  Portugal  is  a  city,  built 
or  rebuilt  by  a  Roman,  and  which  is  called 
Hivi-Flavia,  (city  of  Flavius)  from  the 
Basque  word  Hivia,  which  signifies  a  town. 
I  couM  adduce,  added  M.  Desiere,  a  hundred 
other  instances  of  these  Basque  names, 
which  have  come  from  as  great  a  distance. 
toithout  having  changed  upon  the  road. 

Now,  added  be,  how  has  this  Basque  lan- 
guage, which  was  so  speedily  extinguished  by 
Uie  Latin  in  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula,  main- 
tained itself  in  a  corner  of  the  Pyrenees? 
How  has  it  alone  escaped  the  corruption  in- 
troduced by  the  successive  invasions  of  the 
Vandals,  the  Alani,  the  Goths,  and  the 
Moors? 

I  answer  to  this,  that  the  Cantabrians, 
who  preferred  their  rocks  to  all  the  Roman 
splendor,  took  care  not  to  learn  the  Latin, 
which  the  ambitious  studied,  to  degrade 
themselves  with  elegance;  that  the  Mrba- 
rian  invaders  did  not  corrupt  the  language 
of  the  Basques,  because  they  did  not  sojourn 
among  them,  and  as  it  were,  only  stepped 
over  their  country.  The  Basques  preferred 
their  rocks  to  every  thing;  and  nobody 
cared  about  these  roclcs :  tlie  case  is  still  the 
same. 

There  is  no  citv  in  the  country  of  the 
Basques;  hence  tne  population  is  divided 
into  two  classes,  nubility  and  farmers:  Uie 
nobility  (excepting  the  Belzunies  and  two  or 
three  other  families)  are  poor,  without  lustre, 
but  sociable  and  hospitable.  It  is  a  peculiar 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  Basques,  to 
show  the  most  generous  hospitality  to  stran- 
gers who  visit  their  country,  but  to  conceive 
an  aversion  to  those  who  desire  to  settle  in 
it ;  I  will  mention  on  this  subject  a  very  re- 
markable historical  fiwt. 

At  the  time  wheu  the  Goths  inundated 
France  and  Spain,  as  a  whole  naibii  inarms, 
they  left  behind  in  the  Basque  cantons  many 
sick,  or  stragglera :  seven]  of  these  foMDd 
this  abode  more  agreeable  than  Gothland, 
and  would  not  leave  it;  they  settttd  among 
the  Basques;  but  they  never  could  naturalize 
themselves:  after  they  had  become  Chris- 
tians, as  well  as  the  Aborigines,  the  latter 
persisted  during  several  ages  in  having 
nothing  in  common  with  them,  even  in  the 
churches;  the  holy  water  vessels,  their 
burying  places,  all  were  separate.  The  name 
of  Goths  or  Agolhs  given  and  receiv«'d  as  a 
cruel  insult,  has  caused  blood  tu.  fluw  on 
many  occasions.  This  absurd  aversimi  has 
nearly  lost  all  its  violence ;  in  our  day.>  ebe. 
Dure  Sasguu  live  at  peace  with  the  Jgath$i- 
but  yet  Utu  prejudice  has  s^ll  f»r«e  iWUHgli 
t«  be  ao  ebstaele.  to  aUi^sces  JMtwceo  {^mr  ■ 
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THE  LITERARY  OAZETTE,  AND 


id: 


lies,  aad  my  euide  mentioned  to  me,  ia- 
sutwes  of  hanotome  girls,  and  what  is  more, 
«ith  large  fortunes,  refiised,  under  the 
]>rete«t  of  their  if^iic  origin. 


MEMOIRS  OF  TALMA. 
M.  Talma,  who  is  now  in   his  50th 
year,  was  bom  in  France,  and  remained 
in  his  native  country  till  he  attained  his 
Sth  year,  when  he  was  sent  to  receive  a 
part  of  his  education   in  this  country. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  this 
early  part  of  his  life,  that  he  was  selected 
to  perform  a  principal  character  in  a  play 
that  was  got  up  and  performed  before 
tbeii  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  Re- 
gent and-Diike  of  York,  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,    then  belonging  to  Sir 
John  Gallini,  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
academy  where  be  was  placed,  and  that 
though  he  acquitted  himself  very  well, 
he  was  so  much  agitated  by  his  emo- 
tions in  this  his  first  essay,   as  not  to  re- 
cover from  lis  effects  for  some  time  after 
the  performance  was  over.     He  returned 
to  France  in  his  iSth  year  to  finish  his 
education,    remained  at  college  a  few 
years,  and  re-visited  England  in  IfSS. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  he  first  felt  an 
inclination  for  that  profession,  of  which 
be  was  destined   to  become  so  distin- 
guished an  ornament.    On  seeing  Mr. 
Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons  in  tragedy,  he 
returned  to  France  in  1786,   and  began 
to  apply  himself  to  surgery  as  his  future 
profession  ;  but  his  predominant  passion 
still  carrying  him  to  the  stage,   M.  Mole, 
a  celebrated  comic  actor  \nt\i  whom  he 
got  acquainted,  took  him  under  his  care, 
end  fVom  the  high  opinion  which  he  en- 
tertained of  his  talents,   introduced  him 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Theatre  Fran- 
cais,  by  whom  he  was  engaged  ;  in  1787i 
he  made  bis  first  appearance  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Seid,  in  Voltaire's  "  Mahomet." 
He  was  then  about  20,  his  success  was 
immediate,  rapid,  and  astonishing:   he 
soon  became  so  celebrated  a  tragedian, 
that  La  Rive,  a  famous  actor,  who,   be- 
fore Talma  made  his  appearance,  shone 
without  a  rival,  was  forced  to  retire  from 
the  stage.  To  that  high  character  which 
he  acquired  so  early  in  his  professional 
career,  experience  in  his  art  has  given 
additional  lustre. 

The  French  almost  deq>air  of  ever 
finding  his  equal — bu  superior  they  think 
impossible.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  such  a  man  as  Talma,  considering 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  could  have 
avoided  the  imputations  of  party  princi- 
ples. He  a«cordin^y  has  been  put  down 
as  of  the  revolutionary  pariy ;  but  this  is 
an  error  or  rather  a  calumoy  of  Ids  ene- 
mies, for  he  was,  during  the  whole  cowre^ 


of  the  revolution,  of  the  moderate  party, 
and  whatever  his  enemies  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  he  never  made  himself  con- 
spicuous. His  commanding  talents — his 
general  acquirements — and,  abovie  all, 
the  excellence  of  his  private  character, 
so  distinguished  for  liberality  and  hoapt- 
tality,  cannot  fail  to  ensure  him  ali- 
vourable  reception  in  this  country. 

He  speaks  English  fluently,  but  does 
not  intend  to  perform  any  character  in 
an  Englbb  play,  nor  indeed,  is  it  certain 
that  be  will  in  a  French  one,  as  he  came 
here  merely  for  his  amusement. 

The  above  account  has  appeared  in 
the  AtUigMiea*.  We  have  to  observe 
that  the  editor  mbtakes  in  saying  that  "he 
soon  became  so  celebrated  as  a  Tragedi- 
an, that  La  Rive,  a  famous  actor,  who 
before  Talma  made  his  appearance,  shone 
without  a  rival,  ^aa  forced  to  retire  from 
the  stt^e."  La  Rive  continued  long 
on  the  stage  after  Talma  had  acquired 
his  reputation.  He  fully  enjoyed  public 
favor  to  the  last,  and  the  crown  he  had 


quently  attacked  the  acting  and  decb' 
mation  of  Talma,  in  the  Jowrtul  iet  De- 
katt.    The  latter,  who  was  intoxicated 
with  the  applauses  lavished  upon  him, 
could  not  endure  the  pointed  censures 
with  which  the  old  critic  daiW  stung 
him.    One  evening,  whilst  Gtaffro^  was 
at  the  Thtatre'Fran^m*,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  and  a  lady  and  gentleman  their 
friends,  the  door  of  his  box  suddenly 
opened  while  the  performers  were  on  the 
stage.    A  man  appeared  and  said  in  a 
loud  tone  of  voioe:    "Is  M.  Gcoffiroy 
here?"    Without  waiting  for  a  rraly,  be 
entered  the  box,  and  seisins  Geoffiroy  by 
the  hand :   "  Come  out.  viUam : "  conti- 
nued he.    "  Heavens !  'tis  M.  Talma ! " 
exclaimed  Madame  Geofiroy.  Tfaefnend 
of  the  critic  then  repelling  the   tragic 
monarch,  whose  nails  were  already  im- 
printed in  characters  of  blood  upon  the 
hand  of  his  censor,  succeeded  is  forcing 
him  out  of  the  box  and  closing  the  door 
upon  him.      The  door  was,   however, 
opened  a  second  time,  the  siege  of  the 


won  did  not  lose  its  lustre  when  opposed,  box  again  commenced,  but  the  occupants 


to  the  laurels  of  his  young  rival 

The  debut  of  Talma  excited  no  enthu- 
siasm. The  part  of  Ckarle*  IX.  in  the 
Tragedy  of  that  name  by  ChenikR,  was 
the  one  which  afforded  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  commencing  and  establishing  his 
reputation.  Among  other  things  it  was 
observed  that  he  devoted  such  minute 
attention  to  his  cottume  and  head-dress, 
and  gave  so  peculiar  an  expression  to 
his  features,  that  he  presented  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  portraits  which 
are  preserved  of  that  monarch. 

French  critics  have  been  divided  io 
opinion  concerning  the  merits  of  Tafaua, 
who  is  the  creator  of  a  new  style  of 
declamation  on  the  French  stage.  Some 
have  accused  him  of  heaviness  in  his 
delivery,  a  hollowness  of  tone,  and 
voice,  which  is  almost  always  confined, 
and  which  never  developed  itself  except 
by  sudden  bursts.  Others  declare  him 
to  be  a  model  of  the  he»wideal,  and  an 
artist  who  has  arrived  at  a  degree  of  per- 
fection which  none  ever  before  attained, 
and  which  none  can  in  future  hope  to 
acquire. 

Impartial  amateurs  agree  that  no  one 
equals  Talma  in  tlie  character  of  a  tyrant 
or  a  conspirator,  such  as  Ner«,  Manliut, 
&c,  but  in  those  which  require  spirit, 
nobleness  and  dignity,  like  Taucred, 
Orosmanes,  Achillea,  &c.  they  prefer  La 
Fond,  who  at  this  moment  shares  with 
him  the  tragic  aceptre  of  the  Theatre 
FroiMflM. 

The  celebrated  critie  GeoWroy,  per- 
haps a  little  too  much  imbued  with 
the  principles  of  tbe  old  school,   fre- 


had  the  advantage  and  remained  masters 
of  the  field  of  battle.  Had  such  an  afEur 
as  this  occurred  in  England,  the  actor 
would  have  been  tried  for  au  atstmU. 
In  France,  however,  he  was  acquitted 
with  a  slight  reproof,  which  Savory,  who 
was  then  minister  of  police,  delivered  to 
him  with  a  smile.  On  the  following  day 
Geoffrey  gave  a  description  of  this  scene* 
in  the  Journal  dea  Debatt,  and  was  ex- 
pert enough  to  turn  the  joke  against  his 
adversary. 

Napoleon  was  exceedinglv  attached  to 
Talma,  and  appointed  him  his  reader. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  on  the 
present  occasion  to  subjoin  an  extract 
from  Lady  Morgan's  foitbcoming  work, 
further  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  talents 
of  this  distinguished  actor. 

firtfanntctu,  (says  Lady  Morgan)  so  long 
the  foshitfn,  from  the  inimitable  performance 
of  Talma  in  Nero,  awakened  my  most  anxious 
expectaiions;  and  it  was  not  without  emo- 
tion, that  I  saw  myself,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  great  national  theatre  of  France,  and  in 
a  bos  chosen  and  procured  for  me  by  M. 
Talma  himself.  Sull,  however  great  my  ex- 
pectation, however  lively  my  impatience  for 
the  rising  of  the  curtain,  which  recalled  the 
loHjg  blunted  vivacity  of  feelings  of  childish 
solicitude  and  curiosity,  I  soon  perceived  I 
was  cold,  languid,  and  inanimate  to  the  ge- 
nuine French  audience  that  surrounded  me. 
The  house  was  an  overflow  at  an  early  hour; 
the  orchestra,  cleared  of  all  its  instruments, 
was  filled  to  suffocation ;  and  the  parterre,  as 
usual,  crowded  with  men,  (chiefly  frpm_  tbe 
public  schools  and  lycies,  whose  criticisms 
not  unfrequently  decide  the  fate  of  new 
pieces,  and  give  weight  to  the  reputatioa  of 
old  ones,)  exhibited  hundreds  of  anxious 
fiices,  marked  countenances,  and  figures  and 
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oottuitMS  whiofa  might  urnrer  alike  for  the 
butds  of  briff«miage,  or  the  clmsscs  uf  phi- 
losophy. Some  weie  reading  orer  the  tra- 
gedy; others  were  fomtneatin^  parlicular 
passages ;— «  low  murmur  of  aritation  crept 
through  the  bouse,  like  the  rustTing  of  leaves 
ta  a  gentle  wind,  until  the  rising  of  the  cur- 
tain stilled  every  voice,  composed  every 
muscle  and  riveted  the  very  esislentt  oftke 
mudienca,  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  upon 
the  scene. 

The  theatres  of  other  countries  assemble 
tpectaitn,  but  an  auiUaice  is  only  to  be  found 
in  m  French  tlieatre. — Through  the  whole 
five  acts  attention  never  flagged  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  not  an  eye  was  averted — not  an  ear 
unattending ;  every  one  seemed  to  have  the 
play  by  heart,  and  every  one  attended,  as  if 
they  had  never  seen  it  before. 

In  the  famous  scene  of  Eritannicut,  where 
Agrippixa  is  left  tite-i-Ute  with  her  son,  to 
enter  on  her  defence.  Mademoiselle  Georges, 
as  the  Roman  empress,  went  through  a  long 
speech  «f  a  hundred  and  ten  timet,  with  great 
clearness, elegance  of  enunciation,  and  grace- 
ful calmness  of  action. 

During  the  first  seventy  lines  of  this 
speech.  Talma,  aa  Nero,  sat  a  patient  and 
tranquil  auditor.  No  abrupt  interruption  of 
haughty  impatience,  disdaining  the  curb  of 
a  long-n^lacted  authority,  was  furnished  by 
the  genius  of  the  author,  or  gave  play  u>  the 
talents  of  the  admirable  actor ;  and  the  little 
by- play  allowed  him,  or  ratlier  that  he  al- 
lowed himself,  was  not  risked,  until  towards 
the  close  of  the  speech  :  it  was  then,  how- 
ever, exquisite;  it  was  Nature.  The  con- 
Bliaint  01  forced  and  half-given  attention, 
the  languor  of  exhanstioo,  the  restlessness 
of  tedium,  aad  the  struggle  between  some 
little  remains  of  filial  deiereaca  aad  habitual 
respect,  blended  with  the  haughty  im- 
patience  of  all  dictation,  were  depicted,  not 
in  strong  symptoms  and  broad  touches  of 
grimace  and  action,  but  with  a  keeping,  a 
tact,  a  fidelity  to  Nature,  indescribably  fine. 
His  transition  of  attitude;  his  playing  with 
the  embroidered  scarf,  round  his  neck,  and 
which  made  a  part  of  his  most  classical  cos- 
tume, his  almost  appearing  to  count  its 
threads,  in  the  inanity  of  his  profound  ennui, 
were  all  traits  of  the  highest  order  of  acting. 
Ita  London,  this  acting  wonid  have  produced 
a  thunder  of  applause ;  in  Paris  it  was  coldly 
received,  because  it  was  innovation;  and 
many  a  black  head  in  the  parterre  was 
searching  its  classical  recesses,  for  some  ex- 
ample from  some  traditional  authority,  from 
Baron,  or  Le  Kain,  of  an  emperor  being  rest- 
less on  his  chair,  or  of  the  incident  of  playing 
with  the  handkerchief  being  at  all  conform- 
able to  the  necesMty  "de  repritenter  nolle- 
nent'  in  all  kings,  since  the  time  of  Louis 
le  Grand. 

Whether  on  the  stage,  at  the  Theatre 
fVanpiir,  or  in_  the  Thijilleries,  Talma  is 
eminentljr  superior  to  the  school,  whose  rules 
he  is  obliged  to  obey.  His  great  genius  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  to  be  straggling  against 
the  methodical  obstacles  presented  to  its  ex- 
ertions. He  is  the  Gulliver  of  the  French 
stage  tied  down  by  Lilliputian  threads.  Be- 
fare  taknts  like  his  can  exert  their  full  force, 
imd  take  their  uttermost  scope,  a  new  order 


of  drama  most  succeed  to  the  declamatory 
and  rhyming  school,  which  now  occupies  the 
French  stage.  Talma  is  a  passionate  ad- 
mirer of  the  English  drama,  and  of  Shak- 
speare.  He  speaks  English  fluently,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  a  great  desire  to  play  in 
one  of  Sbakspeare's  tragedies.  He  aid  not 
complain,  but  he  hinted  at  the  restraint 
under  which  his  talents  laboured,  from  that 
esprit  dejqfldtme,  which  the  French  have  bar 
nished  from  every  other  art;  and  which 
keeps  its  last  hold  on  their  stage.  But  he 
sua,  "  If  I  attempt  the  least  innovation ; 
if  I  frown  a  shade  deeper  to-night  than  I 
frowned  last  night,  in  the  same  character, 
the  parterre  are  sure  to  call  me  to  order." 

The  dignity  and  tragic  powers  of  Talma, 
on  the  stage,  are  curiously  but  charminglj 
contrasted  with  the  simphcity,  playfulness, 
and  gaiety  of  his  most  unassuming,  unpre- 
tending manners  off  the  stage.  I  (who  had 
never  seen  Coriolanut  in  the  drawing  room, 
but  as  I  had  seen  Coriolanut  in  the  Forum^, 
expected  to  meet  this  great  tragedian  in  pri- 
vate lifCf  in  all  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of 
his  profession;  the  cold  address,  the  mea- 
sured phrase:  in  a  word,  I  expected  to  meet 
the  actor;  but  in  the  simple,  unaffected 
manners  of  this  celebrated  person,  I  found 
only  the  well-bred  and  accomplished  gen- 
tleman. Talma  had,  in  his  early  life,  been 
intimate  with  Buonaparte;  and  the  ex-Em- 
peror, (who  never  forgot  th^  friends  of  the 
young  engineer  officer),  accorded  the  petitet- 
entriet  otthe  palace  to  the  sovereign  of  the 
Thiatre-Franfais.  Talma  saw  liim  con- 
stantly; not,  however,  to  ^ire  him  lessons, 
(an  inventioa  at  which  Buonaparte  and  Tal- 
ma both  laughed ;)  but  to  discuss  his  favou- 
rite topic,  tragedy,  of.  which  he  was  pas- 
sionately fond.  (3n  this  subject,  however, 
the  actor  frequently  differed  with  the  Em- 
peror; while  the  Emperor  as  frequently  dic- 
tated to  the  actor,  greeting  him  with  *"  Eh 
bien  !  Talma,  vous  n  avez  pas  use  de  vos  moyens 
hier  au  seir."  Napoleon  always  disputed 
the  merits  of  comedy,  and  observed  to  a 
gentleman,  from  whom  I  had  the  anecdote, 
"  Si  vout  pr'efirei  la  comidie,  c'tst  parceaue 
vous  viesllissex." — "  Et  vous,  Sire,"   replied 

Monsieur ,  "  vous  aimes  la  tragidie,par- 

ceque  vous  iles  tropjeune." 


VARIETIES. 

MADAME  DESTAEL. 
A  foreign  periodical  work  relates  the  fol- 
lowing anecdotes  of  Madame  de  Stael : — 
This  Lady  when  in  London  received  an  in- 
vitation to  the  Prince  Regent's.  His  Royal 
Highness,  who  is  peculiarly  distinguished 
by  that  condescendine  afiabilrt^  which  in- 
spires confidence  without  diminisbiog  re- 
spect, took  her  by  the  hand  and  conducted 
her  ed>out  the  aj^rtment.  After  he  had  paid 
her  many  compliments  on  the  extraordinary 
genius  displayed  in  her  works,  he  invited 
Eer  to  bceakftMt  with  him  the  following 
morning.  Madame  de  Stael,  forgetting  the 
difference  in  rank  between  herself  and  the 
illustrious  personage  who  was  speaking  to 
her,  excused  tierself  on  the  ground  of  a  prior 
engagement.  The  Priaee,  justly  offended  at 


such  an  answer,  gentljr  loosed  her  hand* 
bowed  and  retired,  leavinc  the  haughty  fe- 
male quite  confounded.  She  perceived  too 
late  the  error  she  had  committed,  and  that 
the  honor  of  an  invitation  from  the  lulerof 
a  great  empire  is  worth  purchaatng  at  the 
price  of  an  excuse  to  one  of  bis  subjects. 

The  work  upon  which  Madame  du  Stael  is 
at  present  engaged,  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  (Ustory  of  h«  Father's  Admini- 
stration, is  to  form  three  Volumes,  A  Paris 
Bookseller,  not  lone  since,  enquired  with  due 
humility  of  the  author,  what  price  she  askoi 
for  her  new  master-piece.  Tne  answer  was, 
45,000  francs,  (^l,875l.)  with  a  reservation  of 
the  right  of  selling  the  MS.  again  in  London. 
The  buokseller  silently  withdrew.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  mere  name  of  Madame  de 
.'titael  might,  to  be  sure,  command  a  sale  for 
at  least  two  or  three  thousand  copiea;  but 
that  45,000  francs  was  a  sum  with  which  a 
number  of  less  extensive  but  far  more  safe 
and  lucrative  speculations  might  be  carried 
on ;  for,  supposing  the  new  work  to  obtain 
no  greater  approbation  than  that  which  she 
wrote  on  Germany,  he  could  scarcely  be 
reimbursed  his  45,000  fVancs,  "  If  it  were 
but  a  novel,  indeed,"  cried  the  bookseller,  ia 
the  midst  of  his  calculations,  "  I  should  not 
be  afraid ;  but  a  work  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution! why,  a  whole,  library  has  already 
been  written  un  that  subject.  Many  new 
and  unexpected  observations  will  doubtless 
be  brought^  forward  by  this  ingenious,  lady  j 
but  she  will  scarcely  be  able  to  produce 
three  volumes  full  of  such  novelties;  or  she 
will  get  into  political  discussions,  which  tofi 
the  ruin  of  a  book,  and  what  is  still  worse, 
of  the  bookseller."  The  calculator  hereupoiiit;^ 
laid  down  his  pen,  and  determined  not  to 
risk  45,000  francs  upon  the  French  revolit^ 
tion. 

Humanity. — Amongst  the  many  esperi- 
mentg  fur  improving  the  state  of  science  and 
of  society  at  large,  it  is  not  undeserving  of 
notice,  that  a  Cornish  gentleman  has  invent- 
ed a  simple  machine,  whose  object  is  to 
shorten  tne  sufferings  of  a  portion  of  the 
animal  creation  too  often  subjected,  unneces- 
sarily, to  the  most  cruel  torments.  His  in- 
strument consists  of  a  sharp  pin  of  iron  with 
a  flat  edge  at  the  point,  which,  if  struck  into 
the  head  of  any  shell  or  other  fish,  instantly 
cuts  the  brain  and  produces  death,  previous 
to  tlie  application  of  fire  or  water  tor  culinary 
purposes.  This  is  certainly  deserving  of  tite 
attention  of  our  lovely  countrywomen  ia 
their  domestic  arrangements.  _  Sarclythos^ 
who  can  weep  over  the  imaginary  woes  of 
imaginary  heroines,  will  not  fail  to  adopt  a 
plan  so  simple,  yet  so  humane! 

AcaicuLTtjBB.— It  is  curious  to  imagine 
wiiat  must  have  been  the  face  of  this  coun- 
try prior  to  tlie  reizn  of  Henry  VIIL,  at 
which  period  seem  first  to  have  been  intcor 
duced  a  great  proportion  of  those  fruits  and 
flowers  which  now  adorn  our  fields,  gardens, 
and  orchards.  Until  then  cherries  and  cur- 
rants were  unknown ;  no  mulberries,  nor 
even  clover  grass  were  any  where  to  be  met 
with — to  say  nothing  of  the  potatoe.  In. 
fact,  elegance  must  have  been  nnknown, 
and  even  comfort  but  little  attended  to. 
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Anbcdote. — His  Majesty  one  day  observed 
to  the  late  Colonel  Pnce,  that  he  bad  some 
intention  of  cutting  down  a  particular  tree 
■near  Windsor,  asking  at  the  same  time  the 
Colonel's  opinion,  which  the  latter  gave  de- 
ddedly  against  the  King's  project.  <<  Aye !" 
said  His  ICigesty,  in  rather  a  hasty  mood, 
♦*  thaf s  your  way ;  you  continually  contra- 
il me."—"  If  your  Majesty,"  replied  Price, 
-  wilt  not  condescend  to  listen  to  the  honest 
Mntiments  of  your  faithful  servants,  you 
never  can  hear  the  truth."  After  a  short 
pKvse,  the  King,  very  kindly,  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  Colonel's  shoulder  —  "  You  are 
right.  Price ;  the  tree  shall  ttand." 

•TEIOONOMETRICAL  SURVEY. 
A  just  tribute  to  the  cause  of  science  has 
been  paid  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  recommend  that 
no  false  views  of  economy  shall  be  permitted 
to  paralyse  the  geometrical  measurements, 
ana  experiments  now  going  on  under  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  The  Committee  states, 
very  judiciously,  that  the  survey  must  be 
not  only  tiieful  for  the  illustration  of  the 
most  curious  problems  in  Astronomy  and 
Geology ;  but  also  in  forming  the  basis  of  a 
great  variety  of  discoveries  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

CnvcATtOH  IK  Ibeland. — ^In  addition  to 
tBe  advantages  resulting  fit>m  the  Liberty  of 
the  Press,  it  is  of  material  importance  that 
Literature  in  general  should  be  rendered 
conducive  to  public  welfare  and  to  natural 
polity.  It  has  therefore  been  a  question 
vrhetner  public  seminaries  should  ne  per- 
mitted in  distant  colonies,  or  the  colonial 
youths  encouraged  to  recme  their  education 
in  the  mother  country,  in  order  to  foster  in 
their  bosems  even  the  national  prgudieet  of 
Britons,  thereby  preserving  tnat  specific 
feeling  which  will  always  operate  against 
revolt  or  revolution.  In  colonies  so  extended 
as  our  former  ones  in  the  United  States, 
such  a  system  would  have  been  impracti- 
cable; yet  it  still  seems  not  only  practicable 
but  also  imperative  upon  us  with  respect  to 
British  India.  Every  thing  therefore  which 
connects  the  two  countries,  in  regard  to  edu- 
cation, is  of  importance,  and  we  therefore 
record  with  pleasure  a  fact  highly  honorable 
to  the  feelings  of  our  oriental  countrymen 
who  still  preserve  such  an  attachment  to 
their  native  soil  as  to  have  subscribed  a  sum 
of  near  Two  Thousand  Pounds  towards  the 
"Academical  Institution"  of  the  North  of 
Ireland,  founded  by  the  public  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  commercial  town  of  Bel- 
fast, and  patronized  by  annual  grants  of  the 
British  Legislature. 

Dry  EOT  IN  Timber. — A  very  ingenious 
tlieory  of  this  destructive  evil  has  just  been 
offerM  to  public  notice,  attributing  it  to  the 
chemical  effects  of  putrefactive  fermen- 
tation ;  the  ])roof  of  which  is  drawn  from 
4lie  great  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in 
these  parts  of  ships  where  it  first  makes  its 
appearance.  The  theory  is  deserving  of 
■official  attention. 

Madame  Bertinotti  has  lately  arrived  at 
Paris,  where  she  is  encaged  to  perform  the 
Bvffa  characters  at  the  Italian  opera.  It 
will  K.  '.collected  that  this  lady  was  engaged 


in  London  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  she  sang 
in  competition  with  Catalani. 

British  Mvsevk. — Amidst  the  many  re- 
cords of  the  praiseworthy  attention  or  the 
late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  to- 
wards all  his  public  duties,  none  of  our  co- 
temporaries  have  noticed  his  indefatigable 
exertions  for  improving,  and  adding  facuities 
to  the  admission  of  visitors  to  this  national 
Em  Dorium  of  Literature  and  Science.  For- 
merly the  difficulties  towards  admission  for 
research,  were  almost  insurmountable ;  and 
even  daily  visitors,  for  purposes  of  mere 
curiosity,  were  frequently  obliged  to  wait  for 
weeks  before  entrance  could  be  obtained. 
Owing,  however,  to  present  arrangements, 
in  which  Lord  Colcheiter  has  been  par- 
ticularly active,  so  great  are  the  facilities 
now  airorded,  that  on  Monday  last,  we  un- 
derstand, upwards  of  one  thouumd  vititort 
passed  through  the  apartments  without  the 
slightest  disorder  or  confusion — ^a  number 
unprecedented ;  and  forming  a  most  curious 
contrast  to  the  thirty  or  forty  formerly  ad- 
mitted. These  are  arrangements  for  which 
the  whole  body  of  Trustees  deserve  the  pub- 
lic gratitude. 

A  late  number  of  the  Journal  det  Debatt 
mentions  a  French  translation  of  Claudius 
Ptolemy's  Mathematical  works,  by  M.  I'Ab- 
be  Halma. 

The  translator  begins  by  frankly  avowing 
his  total  ignorance  of  the  subjects  of  which 
he  treats.  This  circumstance  does  not,  how- 
ever, deter  him  from  continuing  his  task 
with  intrepidity,  and  he  confidently'  de- 
livered his  opinion  on  matters  which,  by  his 
own  confession,  he  does  not  understand 
This  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  related  of  a 
certain  member  of  one  of  the  French  deli- 
berative assemblies  who  ascended  the  tri- 
bune and  said :  "  Gentlemen,  you  have  been 
discoursing  about  finance: — Although  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  any  thing  of  the  sub- 
ject, yet  I  beg  leave  to  state  my  opinion  re- 
specting it.'' 

A  new  census  has  been  taken  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Paris,  which  has  been  found  to  ex- 
ceed SfiO/XX),  being  80,000  more  than  London 
within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

To  give  additional  strength  to  iron  and 
steel,  Mr.  DAmiiLt,  proposes  to  twist  the 
metal  in  the  same  manner  as  strength  and 
compactness  are  given  to  hemp  and  nax. 

The  annual  revenues  of  the  parochial  cler- 
gy of  England  and  Wales  have  been  stated  at 
9,557,0001.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  these  revenues  arise  as  well  from  glebe 
and  augmentation  lands,  with  surplice-fees, 
as  from  tithes  in  kind  or  by  composition, 
which,  in  each  parish,  can  scarcely  be  esti- 
mated on  the  average  under  40l.  per  annum, 
which,  according  to  the  number  of  10,049 
parochial  benefices,  will  amount  to  nearly 
6M,000l.;  this  being  deducted  from  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  parochial  clergy,  will  leave 
S,03l,000l.  as  the  actual  receipt  from  the 
tithes  in  their  possession.  The  impropria- 
tions are  usually  estimated  at  8,845  in  num- 
ber ;  and  of  these,  about  one-third  belsng  to 
the  bishops,  dignified  clergy,  and  two  Univer- 
sities, and  the  other  two-thirds  to  the  lay 
impropriators :  and  the  luty  are  also  lessees 
of  the  one-third  belonging  to  the  superior 


clergy  and  Universities.  Th«  coUeetiva  ia- 
come  of  which  impropriations  from  tithas 
alone,  at  this  time,  may  be  taken  at  1,538, 
OOOl.  per  annum.  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
total  receipt  from  the  tiihes  in  the  possesuon 
of  the  parochial  clergy  and  impropriators, 
whether  paid  in  kind  or  accounted  fur  by 
composition,  amounts  to  S,5fi9.000l.  per  an- 
num :  which,  in  proportion  to  that  part  of 
the  agricultural  lands  in  the  kingdom,  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  tithes,  namely, 
S8/XX),000  of  acres,  and  valued  or  rented  at 
ISs.,  40s.,  or  95s.,  per  statute  acre,  will  be 
under  3s.  5d.  in  the  pound  at  15s.  per  acre,  a 
little  above  38.  6d.  in  the  pound  at  <0s.  per 
acre,  and  a  little  above  9s.  in  the  pound  at 
95s.  per  acre.     

If  it  were  allowed  us  to  peep  into  futurity, 
how  many  strange  political  events  might  be 
contemplated  when  Nem  HoUtatd  shall  be- 
come a  mighty  and  populous  Empire.  But, 
perhaps,  in  ftiture  ages,  when  the  northern 
hemisphere  may  acain  be  immersed  in  dark- 
ness, and  when  the  southern  Ocean  shall 
have  becoine  the  grand  parade  for  political 
and  maritime  amirs-— perhaps,  the  double 
island  of  Stw  Zealand,  from  the  advantages  of 
its  form  and  cuability,  may  become  the 
Britain  of  Australasian  climes.  That  island 
has  hitherto  been  too  much  neglected ;  we 
are  therefore  pleased  to  announce  the  publi- 
cation of  a  voyage  thither  by  Mr.  NicnoleSy 
in  company  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Manden, 
which  promises  to  give  an  accurate  and  en- 
larged account  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  its  productions,  together  with  the  cha- 
racter and  manners  of  in  inhabitants. 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  the  rage  for 
emigration  might  be  directed,  with  great 
propriety,  towards  that  quarter. 

A  wooden  house  hss  recently  been  con- 
structed at  St.  Petersburg  for  the  elephants 
which  the  Schat  of  Persia  has  presented  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  male  elephant 
is  seventeen  feet  high ;  bis  tusks  have  been 
partly  sawed  off  and  encircled  in  golden 
rings.  This  is  the  same  elephant  on  which 
the  Sovereign  of  Persia  used  to  ride  with  a 
Canopy  over  his  head.  Several  Persians, 
who  were  accustomed  to  attend  on  these 
animals,  continue  to  reside  at  St.  Petersburg. 
A  singular  incident  lately  took  pUce  with 
respect  to  the  male  elephant.  A  lady  whom 
curiosity  frequently  attracted  to  see  him, 
never  paid  him  a  visit  without  carrying  along 
wiili  her  some  bread,  apples  and  brandy. 
One  day  the  animal,  as  a  testimony  of  his 
gratitude,  seized  her  -with  his  trunk  and 
placed  her  upon  his  back.  The  poor  lady 
who  was  not  prepared  for  thisact  of  gallantry 
uttered  piercing  shrieks  and  entreated  the 
assistance  of  those  who  were  standing  near. 
The  Persians  however  prudently  advised  her 
not  to  stir  and  she  was  obliged  to  wait  until 
the  elephant  placed  her  on  the  ground  as 
carefully  as  he  had  raised  her. 


POLITICS. 


Parliament  has  again  met  after  the  re- 
cess ;  but  its  first  contemplated  measures 
were  unexpectedly  postponed  by  the  re- 
signation of  the  Speaker,  who  has  stnoe 
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bceo  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers  as 
Lord  Colchester.  This  event  has  given 
rise  to  a  most  important  discussion  in 
defence  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  against  even  the  apparent  in- 
terference of  the  Crown  inside  their  walls 
— a  discussion  highly  gratifying  to  every 
rational  friend  of  the  rights  of  the  people ; 
and  which,  in  asserting  and  maintaining 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  that 
House,  is  the  best  answer  to  those  who 
both  within  doors  and  without,  accuse  it 
of  not  being  truly  representative  of  tlie 
oatioD.  Mmisten  having  brought  down 
•a  Royal  Message,  calling  upon  the  House  to 
assbtthe  Sovereign  in  b^towiugpecuniary 
marks  of  favor  upon  their  late  estimable 
Speaker,  it  was  instantly  contended  that 
such  a  measure  ought  to  originate  with 
the  House  itself;  both  as  a  matter  of 
ri^bt  and  of  constitutional  delicacy.  To 
this  ministers  slightly  demurred;  argu- 
ing that  the  propped  measure  was  correct 
both  in  form  and  substance :  yet  still,  in 
deference  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to 
the  purity  of  Parliamenl^  they  consented 
to  withdraw  the  address  to  the  Royal 
Message,  and  the  afiair  has  commenced 
with  the  House  itself,  the  principal  con- 
test being  now  in  favour  of  a  remuneration 
for  past  aerrices  even  more  liberal  than  that 
contemplated  by  government.  The  new 
Speaker  has  taken  the  Chair  under  flat- 
tering auspices,  but  not  until  after  a  di- 
virion  in  support  of  Mr.  Charfes  Wynne, 
being,  we  believe,  only  the  second  in- 
stance of  that  nature  during  a  century. 
The  propriety  of  a  further  Suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  has  been  referred  to 
Committees,  after  some  opposition.  City 
Politics,  as  connected  with  Parliament, 
present  the  curious  spectacle  of  an  old 
and  faithful  representative  being  called 
on  to  resign  by  an  unexpected  motion  in 
a  Common  Hall,  from  which  it  is  said 
the  great  proportion  of  real  Members  had 
retired,  whilst  their  place  was  filled  by  a 
fwisy  rabble!  The  Lord  Mayor  comes 
in  without  opposition. 

It  is  matter  of  great  regret  that  the 
domestic  tranquillity  of  Ireland  is  at  pre- 
sent disturbed  by  the  plunder  of  pro- 
yisions :  and  nothing  more  strongly  marks 
the  impropriety  of  such  proceedings, 
than  the  fact,  that  Seed  Com,  gratuitous- 
Iv  supplied  by  government  for  the  use  of 
we  distressed  fiinner,  has  actually  been 
pillaged  and  destroyed.  Government  has 
now  dismissed  both  the  Tunisian  pirates, 
but  we  doubt  any  good  results  from  such 
forbearance.  Indeed,  the  Continental 
papers  say  that  some  European  Sovereign 
has  sent  snnff-boxes  to  the  Deys  of 
Algiers  and  Tripoli,  perhaps  as  a  hint 


that  be  will  be  their  friend  at  a  piiuh  I 
This  is  a  mistaken  p<^cy ;  but  the  Medi- 
terranean powers  have  no  right  to  claim 
our  interference  in  their  defence — nay,  it 
is  a  most  curious  fitct,  that  subjects  both 
of  the  Pope  and  of  Tuscany  have  very 
recently  been  carried  prisoners  into  Al- 
giers, the  Dey  of  which  state  is  actually 
building  at  Leghorn  a  Corvette  of  SO  guns 
and  two  brigs  1 

France,  though  apparently  quiescent, 
is  by  no  means  tranquil .  The  Court  and 
Princes  find  it  necessary  to  pay  large 
sums  to  the  soldiery,  to  assist  in  the  pur- 
chase of  bread ;  and  in  the  recruiting 
service,  no  veteratu  are  engaged,  several 
strong  symptoms  of  insubordination  hav- 
ing  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the  pre- 
sent troops. 

Sweden  has  adopted  a  most  preposte- 
rous line  of  commercial  exclusion ;  for- 
bidding the  import  of  wines  and  other 
foreign  supplies.  This  will  only  encou- 
rage smuggling,  diminish  her  own  ex- 
ports, and  drain  her  specie — The  Diet 
of  Courland,  under  the  judicious  in- 
fluence of  Alexander,  has  abolished 
vassalage  throughout  that  state. 

In  ^uth  America,  both  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  all  events  seem  wrapped  up 
in  obscurity  and  exaggeration.  It  is  cer^ 
tain,  however,  that  the  revolution  has 
been  completed,  if  not  secured,  in  the 
northern  district  of  Brazil ;  but  its  pro- 
gress southward  has  been  by  no  means  so 
rapid  as  first  asserted.  The  new  govern 
ment  of  Pemambuco  has  solicited  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
latter  country  we  are  happy  to  see  Con 
gress  have  determined  to  adopt  the  most 
effectual  measures,  in  concert  with  other 
governments,  to  put  a  stop  to  all  further 
traflic  in  slaves. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
INTELLIGENCE. 


A  patent  bu  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Clegg, 
the  Gas  Engineer,  for  an  economical  mode  of 
supplying  Gas  from  the  smallest  qnantity  of 
fael.  The  application  of  his  principle  to  culi- 
nary fires  might,  at  a  veiy  moderate  expense, 
enable  families  to  snpply  tbemscWes  with  a 
great  proportion  of  the  light  necessary  for  do- 
mestic parposes,  dnriog  the  winter  months. 

The  Commentaries  on  Shakspeare  seem  as 
inexhaostiUe  'as  bis  own  |enia« ;  and  the  lite, 
rary  worid  are  again  promised  new  illDstrations 
of  his  cbaraeten,  of  the  chronology  of  bis  writ- 
ings, and  of  the  manners  and  literature  of  bis 
age,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Drake. 

The  Gold  Mboal,  or  the  snm  of  one  Hon- 
dred  Ponnds,  has  been  offered  by  the  Board  uf 
Agricnltnre,  for  the  beat  Easay  on  employing 
the industrioDs and nnoccupiedpoor.  Bnt they 
have  perbapn  done  better  by  ofiering  the  tinaller 
preminm  of  Fifty  Ponnds  to  the  person  who 
will  canse  the  greatest  nnmber  of  acres  to  be 
dag  by  band  dnring  the  present  Spring  This 
is  a  ready  and  present  remedy  I 


It  i*  said  that  fte-  well-known  Mr.  Lancaster 
has  invented  a  amde  by  which  the  expense  of 
edneatien  oa  the  national  plao  may  be  consider- 
ably diminished,  with  respect  to  the  supply  of 
bosks  and  nerestary  lessons. 

Architectural  Antiqnitiei  are  about  to  re- 
ceive a  valuable  addition  by  a  work  on  the 
Knins  of  Ooor,  Ulnstrated  by  views— a  pAatha- 
moas  work  of  S.  Creigfaton,  Esq. 

We  know  not,  as  yet,  of  aa]f  advantages 
which  have  resulted  Irom  die  propagation  of 
the  Craniologieal  theory  of  Dr.  Oall ;  but  ws 
now  niidentaad  that  his  disciple,  Dr.  dpnnheiai, 
is  engaged  in  preiparing  a  voluiae  of  Observa- 
tions on  Mental  Diseases,  connected  with  that 
theory. 

'llie  pen  of  Theology  is  now  braadbhed  by  fe 
fair  combatant,  Mary  Cormwallis,  who  if 
printing  four  octavo  volumes  of  Observations 
on  the  Canonical  Scriptnres. 

Topography  is  now  become  so  interettiag  as 
a  study,  that  the  strongest  temptations  are  hcM 
ont  to  intelligent  collectors  to  lay  their  stores 
before  the  public.  Bnt  to  perform  the  task 
even  of  one  county  is  almost  beyond  the  povwrs 
or  the  duration  of  one  individaal;  local  tono- 
graphy becomes  therefore  of  great  importance, 
and  we  arc  happy  to  see  that  Whitby  and  its 
neighbourhood  promise  to  be  well  illustrated 
from  the  pen  of  the  Kev.  George  Young,  aided 
by  thepapen  of  several  of  his  friends. 

An  OcuTO  Edition  of  Dr.  Franklin's  Corres- 
pondence is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

The  second  and  last  volume  of  Dr.  Watkias'a 
Memoirs  of  Sheridan  is  in  a  forward  state. 

In  the  Press,  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Pictures  in  the  Louvre,  with  Biographical 
Notices  of  the  different  Mnters.  To  which  is 
added  a  Description  of  the  Statues  in  the 
Lower  Gallery.    Small  porket  volume. 

Amongst  the  various  pUns  to  ameliorate  Hm 
condition  of  the  Poor  by  supplying  them  with 
cheap  substitutes  for  animal  food,  mere  is  per- 
haps none  that  would  conduce  more  to  theic 
comfort  than  the  enconragenient  and  improve- 
ment of  Cottage  Gardemng.  To  enable  tlie  p  oor 
to  find  their  own  support,  is  not  only  more  poli- 
tic, but  also  more  humane  than  tlie  mere  giving 
of  pecuniary  alms,  and  trenches  much  less  upon 
their  mental  independence ;  we  are  conse- 
quently pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  W.  Salisbury  of 
Sloane  Street,  is  about  to  miblish  a  popular 
work  on  that  interesting  snbject. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  (now  Professor)  Ooerres, 
editor  of  the  well-known  Sbeaish  Mercury,  has 
a  work  in  preparation  which  is  expected  to  be 
peculiarly  interesting :  the  title  is, "  Keprescnt- 
ation  of  the  whole  spirit  of  tlie  middle  ages,  as 
it  may  be  recognised  in  the  Vatican  MS3.  in 

frreat  and  inflexible  consistency,  pervading  Re- 
igion  and  Theology,  Politics  and  Legislatioo : 
ralosophy.  Art  and  Antiqnity,  and  a  view  of 
the  general  connection  of  tne  epic  poems  exist- 
ing there." 

Bibliography  will  soon  be  enriched  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin's  new 
work,  the  Bibliographical  Decameron. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  bestowed  a  pca- 
sion  of  4000  rubles  upon  the  Chevalier  Schick- 
ousy,  a  fiivourite  poet,  who  is  considered  as 
the  Poet  Laureate. 

M.  Hatchettr,  formerly  professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  Polytechnic  Srbool,  is  engaged 
on  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  the 
discharge  of  liquids  of  different  degrees  of  via- 
cocity,  See,  from  orifices  of  different  shapes  in 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  vessels.  The  experi- 
ments already  made  tend  to  call  in  qnestiqn 
some  of  the  results  of  M.  Bossut,  Dr.  Buttthew 
Yonng,  and  Promisor  Vinec. 
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Th«  Life  of  Hay  dm,  in  a  $enei  of  Letters, 
miritttn  at  Vienna,  fol/omed  bu  tie  Ltfe  of 
MoMort,  mitk  Obtervatiom  os  Melattaiio,  and 
•»  the  prttent  ttate  of  Music  in  France  anil 
JUaU/i  tramlatedfrom  the  French  of  L.  A.  C. 
Bombet :  uith  Notet  by  the  author  <fthe  $aered 
Mtlodiet.  pp.  4M. 

The  translator,  in  his  Prefiice,  informs 
the  reader,  that  be  will  "  find  in  the 
following  pages  a  variety  of  anecdote, 
and  an  ele^nce  of  criticism,  on  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  fine  arts,  which 
can  scarcely  fiul  to  gratify  him."  We 
confess  that  this  promise  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  fnifiHed.  The  work  is  uiterest- 
ing,  and  written  in  a  lively  entertaining 
style.  The  author's  taste  and  science 
give  a  considerable  weight  to  his  opi> 
xiious  on  the  subject  of  music,  in  which 
tiis  strength  lies.  The  particulars  of 
Hofdn't  life  are,  we  are  sorry  to  notice, 
not  copious;  and  certainly  thrown  toge- 
ther without  sufficient  consideration. — 
Some  inaccuracies  in  point  of  time,  and 
inconsistencies,  occur  in  the  narrative. 
He  is  represented  to  have  reported  him- 
self in  his  uventy-eighth  year,  in  1 800. 
<p.  317-):  although  we  are,  in  the  outset, 
told  he  was  bom  in  IMarch  1732,  (p.  23.), 
and  was  only  78,  when  he  died,  io  1809. 
But  the  author  states,  that  he  received 
Ins  information  in  the  first  instance  from 
Haydn,  and  next  from  his  most  intimate 
friends.  He  also  adds,  that  he  is  pre- 
pared "  to  4rfe%d  thdr  veracity."  The 
interest  of  the  reader  is  excited  by  the 
opening  of  the  subject,  which  we  insert 
bere  as  a  specimen  of  his  manner. 

"  At  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Vienna,  on  the  side  of  the  Imperial  Park 
of  Schonbrunn,  you  find,  near  the  barrier  of 
Maria  Hilff,  a  small  unpaved  street,  so  little 
frequented  that  it  is  covered  with  grass. 
About  the  middle  of  this  street  rises  an 
Immble  dwelling,  surroimded  by  perpetual 
silence :  it  is  there,  and  not  ia  the  palace 
Esterbaay,  as  you  suppose,  and  as,  in  fact, 
no  might  if  he  wished,  that  the  father  of 
instrumental  music  resides, — one  of  the  men 
•f  genius  of  the  eighteenth  centuty,  the 
giriden  age  of  music."    p.  i. 

"  You  knock  at  the  door :  it  is  opened  to 
^  witli  a  cheerful  smile  by  a  worthy  little 
old  woman,  his  house-keeper ;  you  ascend  a 
short  flight  of  wooden  stairs,  and  find  in  the 
second  chamber  of  a  very  simple  apartment, 
*  tranquil  old  man,  sitting  at  a  desk,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  melancholy  sentiment  that  life 
IS  escaping  from  him,  and  so  comf^te  a 
nuMntity  with  tessect  to  «*ery  thing  he- 
mes, that  tit  stHMi  ia  seed  of  vintor*  to 


recall  to  him  what  he  has  once  been.  When 
he  sees  any  one  enter,  a  pleasing  smile  ap- 
pears upon  bis  lips,  a  tear  moistens  his  eye, 
his  countenance  recovers  its  aaimation,  his 
voice  becomes  clear,  he  recognifes  his  guest, 
and  talks  to  him  of  his  early  years,  of  which 
he  has  a  much  better  recollection  than  of 
his  later  ones:  you  thmk  that  the  artist  still 
exists;  but,  soon,  he  relapses  before  your 
eyes  into  his  habitual  sttte  of  lethargy  and 
sadness. 

"The  Haydn  all  fire,  so  exuberant  and 
original,  who  when  seated  at  his  piano-forte 
created  musical  wonders,  and  ia  a  few  mo- 
ments warmed  and  transported  every  heart 
with  delicious  sensations — has  disappeared 
from  the  world.  The  Butterfly,  of  which 
Plato  speaks,  has  spread  its  briabt  wings  to 
Heaven,  and  has  left  here  below  only  the 
gross  larva,  under  which  it  appeared  to  our 
eyes."    p.  3. 

Such,  in  April  1808,  was  the  atuation 
of  this  great  man,  who.  for  nearly  fi% 
yean,  had  filled  the  world  with  the  fame 
of  his  genius.  The  account  of  his  hum- 
ble parentage,  and  the  first  years  of  hb 
life,  is  equally  interesting. 

"  Francis  Joseph  Haydn  was  bom  on  the 
last  day  of  March,  1738,  at  Rohrau,  a  small 
town,  fifteen  leagues  distant  from  Vienna. 
His  fatlier  was  a  cartwright,  and  bis  mother, 
before  her  marriage,  had  been  cook  in  the 
family  of  Count  liarracb,  the  lord  of  the 
village. 

"  The  father  of  Haydn  united  to  his  trade 
of  a  cartwright  the  office  of  parish-sexton. 
He  had  a  fine  tenor  voice,  was  fond  of  his 
organ,  and  of  music  in  general.  On  one  of 
those  journies,  which  the  artisans  of  Ger- 
many often  undertake,  being  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Mayne,  he  learned  to  play  a  little  on 
the  harp :  and  in  holidays,  after  church,  be 
used  to  take  his  instrument,  and  his  wife 
sung.  The  birth  of  Joseph  did  not  a1  ter  the 
habits  of  this  peaceful  family.  The  little 
domestic  concert  returned  every  week,  and 
the  child,  standing  before  his  parents,  with 
two  pieces  of  wood  in  his  bands,  one  of 
which  served  him  as  a  violin,  and  the  other 
as  a  bow,  constantly  accompanied  his  mo- 
ther's voice.  Haydn,  loadea  with  years  and 
with  elory,  has  uflen,  in  my  presence,  re- 
callea  the  simple  airs  which  she  sunz ;  so 
deeo  an  impression  had  these  first  melodies 
made  on  this  soul,  which  was  all  music. 

"  A  cousin  of  the  cartwright,  whose  name 
was  Frank,  a  school-master  atHaimburg, 
came  to  Rohrau,  one  Sunday,  and  assisted  at 
the  trio. 

"  He  remarked,  that  the  child,  then 
scarcely  six  years  old,  beat  the  time  with 
astonishing  exactitude  and  preciwoo.  This 
Frank  was  well  acquainted  with  music,  and- 
proposed  to  his  relations  to  take  little  Joseph 
to  his  house,,  and  to  teach  him.  They  ac- 
cepted the  ofi'er  with  Joy,  homing  to  succeed 
more  easily  ia  gotnag  Jostpn  ioto  holy 


orders,  if  he  should  understand  music.  He 
set  out  accordingly  for  Haimburg.  He 
had  been  there  only  a  few  weeks,  when  he 
discovered  in  his  cousin's  house  two  tam- 
bourines. By  dint  of  trials  and  persever- 
ance, he  succeeded  in  forming  on  this  in- 
strimient,  which  bad  but  two  tones,  a  kind 
of  air,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
who  came  to  the  school-house."    p.  S3. 

The  narrative  of  circunutsinces,  which 
placed  him  at  eight  years  of  age,  under 
Renter,  Mmtre  de  CkapeOe  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's,  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Vienna ; 
and  afterwards  under  the  patronage  of 
Corner,  the  Venetian  Ambusador,  is 
very  encouraging  to  genius  in  a  low 
estate.  His  astonishing  application  at 
that  early  period  is  almost  incredible. 

"  In  his  low  fortime,  we  find  no  unmerit- 
ed advancement,  nothing  effected  by  the 
patronage  of  the  rich.  It  was  because  tb« 
people  of  Germany  are  fond  of  music,  that 
the  father  of  Haydn  taught  it  to  his  son : 
that  his  cousin  Frank  instructed  him  still 
farther;  and  that,  at  length,  he  was  chosen 
by  the  Maitre  de  ChapelU  of  the  first  church 
in  the  Empire.  These  were  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  habits  of  the  country  relative 
to  the  art  which  we  admire.' 

"  Haydn  has  told  me,  that  dating  firom 
this  period,  be  did  not  recollect  to  have 
passed  a  single  day  without  practising  six- 
teen hours,  and  sometimes  eighteen.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  he  was  always  his 
own  matter,  and  that  at  St.  Stephen^  the 
children  of  the  choir  were  only  obliged  to 
practise  two  hours.  We  conversed  together 
respecting  the  cause  of  this  astonishing  ap- 
plication. He  told  me,  that,  from  his  most 
tender  age,  music  bad  given  him  unusual 

fileasure.  At  any  time,  be  would  rather 
isten  to  any  instrament  whatever,  than  run 
about  with  his  little  companions.    When  at 

lay  with  them   in  the  square,  near  St. 

Stephen's,  as  soon  as  be  heard  the  organ,  be 
ouickly  left  them  and  went  into  the  church. 
Arrived  at  the  age  of  composition,  the  habit 
of  application  was  already  acquired :  besides, 
the  composer  of  music  has  advantages  over 
other  artists ;  bis  productions  are  finished  as 
soon  as  imagined."    p.  87. 

The  auuor's  anecdotes  are  entertain- 
ing, and  evince  a  conaiderable  acquaint- 
ance with  the  worid.  The  foUowiog 
occurs  in  bis  third  letter. 

"  I  have  also  seen,  at  the  great  contests 
which  are  given  at  Vienna,  at  certain  periods, 
some  of  those  amateurs,  who  onl  v  want  the 
faculty  of  feeling,  dexterously  place  them- 
selves in  a  situation  where  they  could  see 
Haydn,  and  regvlate,  by  his  smile,  the  ei- 
tatic  applauses  by  which  they  testified  to 
their  ncigbboun  the  extent  of  their  rapture. 
Ridiculous  eshibitioos  1  ,   ,• 

-  These  people  are  so  ftr  fiom  feeling 
what  is  fine  la  tiie  aits,  that  they  ne»er*v«n 
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sutpect  that  tbeie  is  a  modesty  belonging  to 
sensibilitjr. 

«  Ttiis  is  a  little  piece  of  trath,  which  our 
sentimental  ladies  will  doubtless  feel  obliged 
to  me  for  having,  taught  them.  I  will  add 
an  anecdote  which  may  serve  both  as  a 
model  in  the  art  of  extatics,  and  as  an  ex- 
cuse, if  any  frozen  fellow  should  think  proper 
to  be  ironical,  and  indulge  in  ill-timed  pleas- 
antry. 

"  The  Artaxenes  of  Metastasio  was  per- 
formed in  one  of  the  first  theatres  of  Rome, 
with  the  music  of  Bertoni ;  the  inimitable 
Pacchiarotti,'  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  executed 
the  part  of  Arbaces.  During  the  third  repre- 
aentation,  at  the  &mous  judgment-scene,  in 
which  the  author  bad  placed  a  short  sym- 
phony after  the  words 

Bppnr  Dono  inneceiite! 
the  beauty  of  the  situation,  the  music,  die 
expression  of  the  singer,  bad  so  enraptured 
tiie  musicians,  that  Pacchiarotti  perceived, 
that  after  he  had  uttered  these  words,  the 
orchestra  did  not  proceed. 

"  Displeased,  ne  turned  angrily  to  the 
.leader—"  What  are  you  about f^— The  lead- 
.  er,  as  if  waked  from  a  trance,  sobbed  out 
with  great  simplicity,  "  we  are  cryine."  In 
fact,  not  one  of  the  performers  had  thought 
of  the  passage,  and  all  bad  their  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  fixed  on  the  singer. 

"  I  saw,  at  Brescia,  in  1790,  a  man,  of  all 
Italy  perhaps  the  most  affected  by  music :  he 
passed  his  life  in  bearing  it;  when  it  pleased' 
aim,  be  slipped  off  his  shoes  without  beiiie 
aware  of  it;  and  if  the  pathetic  was  carried 
to  its  height,  he  was  accustomed  to  throw 
them  over  his  head  upon  the  spectators." 
p.  <9. 

Haydn't  patient  efforts  to  acquire  the  in- 
structions ofPorpora,  were  strongly  charac- 
teristic. 

"  A  noble  Venetian,  named  Corner,  at  that 
time  resided  at  Vienna,  as  ambassador  from 
the  republic.  He  had  a  mistress,  passionately 
fbod  of  music,  who  had  harboured  old  Por- 
Bora'  in  the  hotel  of  the  embassy.  Haydu 
found  means  to  get  introduced  into  the  fa- 
mily, purely  on  account  of  his  love  of  music' 
He  wasapproved  of;  and  his  excellency  took 
him,  with  his  mistress,  and  Porpora,  to  the 
baths  of  Manensdorff,  which  were  the  fa- 
shionable resort  at  that  time.  Ourvoung 
nan,  who  cared  for  nobody  but  the  old  Nea- 
politan, employed  all  sorts  of  devices  to  get 
into  his  good  graces,  and  to  obtain  his  har- 
monic favours.  Every  day  he  rose  early, 
'  beat  the  old  man's  coat,  cleaned  his  shoes, 
and  disposed,  in  the  best  order,  the  antique 
perriwig  fdr  the  old  fellow,  who  was  sour 
beyond  all  that  can  be  imagined.  He  ob- 
tained at  first  nothing  but  the  courteous -sa- 
lutation of  "  fool,"  or  "  blockhead,"  when 
he  entered  his  room  in  a  morning.  But  the 
bear  seeing  himself  served  gratuitously,  and 
.observing  at  the  same  time,  the  rare  qualities 
of  bis  vuruatary  lackey,  suffered  himself  oc- 
casionally to  suften,aad  gave  him  some  good 
•  advice.. 

'  Paccbiarotti,  ban  near  Rome,  in  1750,  ex- 
eeHed  in  the  patbetie— I  believe  be  is  still  liv- 
iog  in  retirement  at  Padna. 

^  Bom  at  Naples  in  1685. 

>  £11  sa  i{«alite  de  ntltmami. 


"  Haydn  was  favoured  with  it  more  espe- 
cially, whenever  be'  had  to  accompany  the 
fair  Wilhelmina,  in  singing  some  of  the  airs 
of  Porpora,  which  were  filled  with  basses 
difficult  to  understand. 

"  Joseph  learned  in  this  house  to  sing  in 
the  best  Italian  taste.  The  ambassador,  as- 
tonished at  the  prosress  of  this  poor  young 
man,  gave  him,  wnen  he  returned  to  the 
city,  a  monthly  pension  of  six  sequins,'  and 
admitted  him  to  the  table  of  his  secretaries. 
This  generosity  rendered  Haydn  independent. 
He  was  able  to  purchase  a  black  suit.  Thus 
attired,  he  went^  at  day  break,  to  take  the 
part  of  first  viohn  at  the  Church  of  the  fap 
thers  of  the  order  of  mercy;  from  thence  he 
repaired  to  the  Chapel  of  Count  Haugwitz, 
where  he  played  the  organ ;  at  a  later  nour, 
he  sung  the  tenor  part  at  -St.  Stephen's. 
Lastly,  after  having  been  on  foot  the  whole 
day,  lie  passed  a  part  of  the  night  at  tl.e 
harpsichord.  Thus  forming  himself  by  the 
precepts  of  all  the  musical  men  with  wlium 
he  could  scrape  an  acquaintance,  seizing 
every  opportunity  of  hearing  music  that  was 
reputed  good,  and  having  no  fixed  master, 
he  began  to  form  his  own  conceptions  of 
what  was  fine  in  music,  and  prepared  him- 
self, without  lieing  aware,  to  form,  one  day, 
a  style  entitely  his  own."    p.  39. 

The  loss  of  his  employment  among  the 
SwtraM  at  St.  Stephen's  Church,  shews  him 
on  in  a  striking  point  of  view. 

"  Being  a  little  mischievous,  like  all  lively 
young  people,  he  one  day  took  it  into  his 
bead  to  cut  off  the  skirts  of  one  of  his  com- 
rade's gowns,  a  crime  which  was  deemed  un- 
pardonable. He  had  sung  at  St.  Stephen's 
eleven  years;  and,  on  the  day  of  his  expul- 
sion, his  only  fortune  consisted  in  his  rising 
talent,  a  poor  resource  when  it  is  unknown. 
He,  nevertheless,  had  an  admirer.  Obliged 
to  seek  for  a  lodging,  chance  threw  in  his 
way  a  peruke-maker  named  Keller,  who  had 
ofteii  admired,  at  the  cathedral,  the  beauty 
of  his  voice ;  and  who,  in  consequence,  of- 
fered him  an  asylum.  Keller  received  him 
as  a  son,  sharing  with  him  bis  bumble  fare, 
and  charging  his  wife  with  the  care  of  bis 
clothing. 

"  Haydn,  freed  from  all  worldly  cares, 
and  established  in  the  obscure  dwelling  of 
the  peruke-maker,  was  able  to  pursue  liis 
studies,  without  interruption,  and  to  make 
rapid  progress. 

"  His  residence  here  had,  however,  a  fatal 
influence  on  his  future  life.  Keller  had  two 
daughters;  his  wife  and  he  soon  began  to 
think  of  marrving  one  of  them  to  the  young 
musician,  and  spoke  to  him  on  the  siibjecL 
Absorbed  in  his  own  meditations,  and  think- 
ing nothing  about  love,  he  made  no  objec- 
tion to  the  match.  He  kept  his  word,  in 
the  sequel,  with  that  honor  which  was  the 
basis  of  his  character,  and  this  union  was 
any  thing  rather  than  happy."    p.  42. 

It  is  by  no  meant  our  intention  to  dwell 
upon  the  errors  of  the  dead,  but  the  mode 
in  which  M.  Bombtt  has  represented  the 
conduct  of  Haydn  to  hit  wife,  deserves  some 
notice.  The  preceding  extract  shows  that, 
when  he  was  expelled  from  the  Soprani  in 
St.  Stephen's  Church  at  Vienna,  in  nis  poor 


and  friendless  situation,  her  falheri-"  Keller 
received  him  as  a  tun,  sharing  With  him  his 
humble  fve  and  charging  his  wifa  with  bis 
clothing."  This  poor  but  worthy  man  had 
two  daughters :  according  to  M,  Bombeft  ac- 
count, Haydn  married  one  of  them  mU  <^ 
gratitudf. 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  re- 
specting an  event,  which,  for  a  long  tiqie, 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  life.  He 
did  not  torget,  as  soon  as  he  had  the  means 
of  ■ubsistenc';,  the  promise  he  bad  formerly 
made  to  his  friend  Keller  the  peruke-maker; 
he  married  his  daut;hter  Ann.  He  /eund  ke 
hud  got  a  prude,  who,  brtidet  her  troubletame 


virtue,  had  a  mania  for  prieitt'  and  monki. 

■'a  hot 
filled  with  ttiMn. 


Our  poor  composer's  house  was  continually 


'  AboBt^  sterling. 


"  The  disturbance  of  a  noisy  conversation, 
prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  studies; 
and  further,  in  order  to  eteape  curtain  lecture* 
from  his  wife,  he  wom  under  the  ntcettity  of 
nipp/ying  the  convents  of  each  of  these  good 
fatners  gratis  with  inoaes  aitd  mateli. 

"  To  be  teased  into  troublesome  jobs,  by 
perpetual  bickerings,  is  a  situation,  of  all 
other;,  the  liiost  irksome  to  men,  whose 
productions  depend  on  the  suggestions  of 
their  own  minds. 

"  Poor  Haydn  lottght  consolation  in  the  10- 
eiety  of  Mademoiselle  BoselU,  a  laveb/  singer 
attacked  to  the  service  of  his  Prince,  and  tkit 
step  did  not  tend  to  oMgmenlt  his  tranquiUUif  at 
home.  At  length  he  separated  from  Ms  mtfa, 
to  xchom  he  behaved,  atfar  as  regards  pecu- 
niary matters,  with  perfect  honor. 

"  You  see  from  this  account,  my  friend^ 
that  Haydn's  youth  was  on  the  whole  tran- 
quil, and  unmarked  by  any  great  aberra- 
tions. It  exhibits  a  man  of  sense  proceed- 
ing steadily  to  his  object."    p.  58. 

The  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  in  - 
the  above  statement,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  writer's  wish  to  palliate  the  con- 
duct of  his  friend.  It  is  evident,  even  from 
his  own  showing,  that  Haydn  had  married  a 
virtuous  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  person  in 
very  humule  life,  who,  when  he  was  frieud^ 
less  and  destitute,  had  afforded  him  ap 
asylum,  and  entertained  him,  as  a  son,  up- 
wards of  a  year,  in  his  hoase.  M.  B.  gives 
two  very  opposite  characters  of  him,  to  re- 
concile us  to  circumstances.  In  stating  bia 
expulsion  from  bis  office  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Vienna,  in  which  he  had  been  employed 
eleven  years;  he  describes  Haydn  as  "  being 
a  little  mischievous,  like  all  lively  young  wen." 
The  dispriiportion  between  the  alleged  o& 
fence  and  the  punishment  is  a  point  on 
which  the  world  will  form  its  own  judgment. 
It  is  difiicult  to  suppose  tliat  the  superiors  of 
the  church,  fur  a  trivial  freak,  would  have 
expelled  and  cakt  a  young  man  of  regular 
habits,  friendless  and  destitute  upon  tlie 
world,  after  he  had  been  eleven  years  in  their 
service.  When  an  inmate  of  Keller's,  mee't- 
ing  his  daughter  at  table,  and  continually  in 
her  society,  there  could  be  nothing  very 
strange  in  the  circumstance  of  a  pour  young 
man,  the  son  of  a  cartwrigbt  and  qook-maid, 
having  fallen  in  love  with  a  voung  woman, 
the  daughter  of  a  oeruke-ataker,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  fur  so  many  obligations. 
On  the  couttary,  there  i?  somed^ag.  vviy 
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Butprising  in  M.  B.'s' description  of'  his 
friend,  as  being  at  this  time  eold  and  ituen- 
tible,  "  thinking  nothing  of  love."  In  bis 
mtuation,  a  voung  man  of  even  ordinary 
feelings,,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
have  preserved  bis  aflfections  disengaged. 
Young  men  of  a  lively  and  mischievous 
disposition,  who  have  a  genius  fur  music, 
are,  at  nineteen,  more  susceptible  thao 
others.  M.  B.  evidently  seeks,  after  having 
represented  him  in  page  43  as  "  a  little  nas- 
thievoua,  like  all  lively  young  men,"  to  make 
his  readers  believe  in  page  43,  that  he  was 
altogether  abstracted,  a  mild  and  paaive  in- 
ttrwnent,  wholly  indifferent  in  the  affair  of 
his  marriage.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  this 
u  designed  to  palliate  ms  conduct  as  a  hus- 
band. Unluckily,  M.B.  in  p.  44.  forgot  the 
"  thinking  nothing  about  love"  in  p.  43.  and 
introduce  Haydn  as  a  youne  Inamorato 
paying  hit  addrefiet  as  a  nightly  Serennder  in 
the  itreeli  of  Vienna,  at  that  very  period. 
"The  theatre  of  Carinthia  was  at  that. time 
directed  by  hemardone  Curtx,  a  celebrated 
bufibon,  who  amuse<l  the  public  with  his 
puns.  Bernardone  drew  crowds  to  his  the- 
atre by  his  originality,  and  by  good  opera- 
buiias.  He  ha3,  moreover,  a  handsome  wife ; 
and  (AJi  wat  an  additional  reason  for  our  noc- 
turnal adventurers  to  w  and  perform  their 
serenades  under  the  narkauin's  window." 
As  we  mast  suppose  that  M.  B.  bad  the  ac- 
count of  the  serenades  to  the  A««iittoiiie  wife 
of  Csrtf,  from  Ilaydn  himself;  this  proof  of 
his  "  thinking  nothing  about  love,*  while 
under  Keller's  roof  and  at  the  time  of  his 
intimate  society  with  his  dauf;hter,  whom  he 
afterwards  married,  n  quite  sufficient.  We 
are  struck  by  some  other  inconsistencies  in 
M.  B.'s  account,  which  have  not  strengthened 
our  reliance  upon  the  correctness  of  the  nar- 
rative part  of  nis  work.  For  the  first  time, 
we  find  the  modesty  and  virtue  of  a  wife 
assigned  as  one  of  the  faults,  which  caused 
her  nusband  to  desert  her  ! — "  He  found  he 
had  got  a  prude,  who  besides  her  troublesome 
virtue,  had  a  mania  for  priests  and  monks." 
The  beginning  of  this  sentence  is  not  cal- 
culated to  give  an  English  reader  aby  very 
fevorable  opinion  of  either  M.  Bombet  or 
Haydn.  The  husband,  who  could  take  a  dis- 
like to  his  wife  for  her  "  troubletome  virtue," 
cannot  be  considered  a  very  safe  authority 
in  a  history  of  his  conjugal  differences.  But 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  Mrs.  Haydn 
was  vf  a  religious  turn,  and  had  a  mania  for 
friests  and  monks.  This,  however,  in  a 
Catholic  country,  could  not  be  very  disagree- 
able to  a  husband,  who,  we  are  told  by  M. 
B.  was  "  very  religious  himself."  M.  B.  also 
gravely  mentions  curtain  lectures  and  masses 
composed  gratis  for  his  wife's  visitors.  But 
the  same  writer,  in  p.  43,  tells  us  that "  the 
Gern^ans  are  possessed  with  the  mania  of 
marrioMe."  This  honest  Frenchman,  who 
deemed  marriage  a  madness,might  well  deem 
virtue  troublesome  \n  a  wile ;  and  her  religious 
turn,  a  mania  also.  We  know  that  her 
fikther  had  clothed,  fed,  and  afforded  Haydn 
share  of  his  house  gratis  for  more  than  a 
year.  But  in  a  list  of  the  masses  comoosed 
by  Haydn,  between  the  age  of  18  ana  73, 
a  terq[i  of  fifty-five  years,  we  find  only 
eighteen  masses,  set  down  by  himself;  ana 


as  a  mass  cost  him  more  than  two  mombs' la- 
bour, (p.  180.)  and  as  he  deserted  his  wife  for 
Mademoiselle  Boulli,  so  very  soon  after  his 
marriage,  he  could  not  have  composed  many 
masses  gratis  for  the  priests  and  monks,  her 
friends,  during  that  snort  period.  It  is  also 
very  remarkable  that,  although  these  gra- 
tuitous masses  are  so  anxiotishr  set  forward 
in, the  plural  number,  in  his  defence,  not  one 
of  them  are  pointed  out  in  Haydn's  list  of 
his  compositions  either  by  him  or  his  vin- 
dicator. M.  B.  is  a  man  of  the  world, 
a  writer  of  a  light  agreeable  fiincy,  and  of 
very  convenient  principles,  but  an  injudi- 
cious advocate.  If  he  bad  prudently  men- 
tioned the  separation  of  Haydn  from  his 
wife  without  any  comment,  we  would  have 
passed  it  in  silence.  But  his  flippant  de- 
fence is  an  insult  to  society,  to  which  we 
have  felt  ourselves  bound  to  reply.  Haydn, 
from  his  long  residence  with  Anne  Keller,  in 
the  house  ofhcr  father,  had  a  full  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  her  religious  disposition  be- 
fore marriage.  He  married  her,  in  our 
English  phrase,  "/or  better  for  woru."  If 
every  husband,  who  chooses  to  plead  curtain 
lectures,  is  justifiable  in  turning  his  wife  out 
of  doors  upon  a  pecuniary  allowance,  what  is 
to  become  of  society?  M.  B.  will  have  us  to 
believe  that  the  subject  of  his  work  was  a 
mild  and  quiet  husband,  who  wanted  courage 
to  refuse  his  masses  gratis  to  his  wif^s 
friends.  Yet  this  husband  had  courage  to 
wound  the  heart  of  her  father,  the  benefac- 
tor who  had  afit<rded  him  an  asylum  when 
he  was  cast  upon  the  world,  by  putting  her 
away  like  an  upper  servant,  and  casting  her 
upon  the  world,  with  all  the  misery  and  dis- 
grace of  a  deserted  wife.  He  had  courage, 
although  "  very  religious  all  his  life"  in  de- 
fiance of  the  priests  and  public  opinion, 
to  live  openly  in  a  state  of  criminai  com- 
merce with  *<«  Umefy  singer,"  in  whose  se- 
duction he  had  sought  consolation  for  the 
curtain  lectures  of  his  wife ! — We  insert  the 
translator's  sensible  note  without  any  other 
comment. 

"  However  the  circumstances  here  related 
may  be  admitted  in  palliation  of  Haydn's 
conduct  in  this  instance,  the  laxity  of  man- 
ners, which  so  generally  prevails  among 
musical  men,  is,  with  stricter  moralists,  a 
serious  objection  against  the  art  itself  and 
unquestionably  operates  to  degrade  its  mo- 
fessors  in  the  estimation  of  the  public." 
—p.  59. 

The  French  Writer,  in  his  efforts  to  dis- 
guise the  facts,  forgot  to  reconcile  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  bis  narrative  to  each  other. 
Inp. 315,  we  find  the  following  passages: 

"  During  all  his  life,  Haydn  was  very 
religious.  Without  assuming  the  preacher, 
it  may  be  said,  thai  his  talent  was  increased 
by  his  sincere  faith  in  the  truths  of  religion. 
At  the  commencement  of  all  his  scores,  the 
following  words  are  inscribed : 
In  nomine  Domini, 
or  Soli  Deo  Gloria, 

and  at  the  conclusion  of  all  of  them  is  writ- 
ten, Laus  Deo. 
When,  in  composinz,  he  felt  the  ardour  ef 
his  imagination  decnne,  or  was  stopped  by 
some  insnrmountable  difficulty,  be  rose  from 
his  piano-forte,  and  began  to  run  orer  bis 


rosaiy.  He  said,  that  be  never  found  this 
method  fail.  '  When  I  was  employed  upou 
the  Creation,'  said  he,  '  I   felt  myself  «q 

renetrated  with  religious  feeUng,  that,  before 
sat  down  to  the  piano-forte,  I  prayed  to  God 
with  earnestness,  that  he  would  enable  me 
to  praise  him  worthily.' " — p.  315. 

This  account  of  Haydn's  religious  habits 
and  his  "rosary,"  does  not  agree  very  well 
with  his  allegedf  dislike  of  priesits  and  monks, 
his  desertion  of  his  wife,  and  livine  publicly 
for  nearly  thirty  years  with  Mademoiselle 
Bosalli,  who  had  been,  even  by  M.  Bom- 
bet's  confession,  a  cause  of  unhappiness  to 
Mrs.  Havdn  before  her  separation.  It  is 
pretty  plain,  that,  in  whatever  relates  to 
Haydn's  character,  the  reader  mast  think  for 
himself. 

M.  Bombet  gives  the  following  account  of 
Haydn's  death  in  1809. 

"  I  have  often  told  you,  that  he  was  he< 
come  eitremcly  weak  before  be  entered  his 
seventy-eighth  year.  It  was  the  last  of  bis 
Ufe.  No  sooner  did  he  approach  his  piano- 
forte, than  the  vertigo  returned,  and  hta 
bands  quitted  the  keys  to  take  up  the  rosary, 
that  last  consolation. 

"  The  war  broke  out  between  Austria  and 
France.  This  intelligence  roused  Haydn, 
and  exhausted  the  remnant  of  his  strength. 
He  was  continually  enquiring  for  news ;  het 
went  every  moment  to  nis  piano,  and  sang, 
with  the  small  diread  of  voice  which  be  yet 
retained, 

'  God  preserve  the  Emperor.' 

"  The  French  armies  advanced  with  ^gutr 
tic  strides. 

"  At  length,  on  the  Di«ht  of  the  10th  of 
May,  having  reached  Schonbrunn,  half  a 
league's  distance  from  Haydn's  little  garden., 
they  fired,  the  next  morning,  fifteen  hundred 
cannon  shot,  within  two  yards  of  his  house, 
upon  Vienna,  the  town  which  be  so  much 
loved.  The  old  man's  imagination  repre- 
sented it  aj)  eiven  up  to  ore  and  sword. 
Four  .bombs  fell  cl^se  to  his  house.  His 
two  servants  ran  to  him,  full  of  terror.  The 
old  man  rousing  himself,  got  up  from  hi^ 
easy-chair,  and  with  a  digiiified  air,  demandr 
ed,  '  Why  this  terror  ?  Know  that  no  dis- 
aster can  come  where  Haydn  is  ?'  A  coih 
vulsive  shivering  prevented  him  from  pro- 
ceeding, and  he  was  carried  to  his  bed. 

"  On  the  S6th  day  of  May,  his  strength 
diminished  sensibly.  Nevertheless,  bavmg 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  his  piano,  he 
sung  thrice,  as  loud  as  he  was  able, 

'  God  preserve  the  Emperor.' 
It  was  the  song  of  the  swan.  While  at 
the  piano,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  and, 
at  last,  expired  oh  the  morning  of  the  31st, 
aged  seventy-eight  years  and  two  months.'^ 
p.  319. 

M.  Bombei's  book  with  all  its  faults  is 
very  amusing.  It  is  the  work  of  a  tnati  of 
warm  feeling,  without  much  deep  thinking 
or  fi.xcd  principles  or  morals.  His  account 
of  the  improvements  in  instrumental  masic, 
from  the  time  of  LuUi,  is  interesting.  He 
possesses  much  musical  science  and  taste; 
nut  is  unequal,  in  his  relative  illustrations. 
This  is  more  unfortunate  as  he  is  infeeted 
with  a  spirit  of  pBrffffetom,andhas  attempted 
particular  analogiesb^Dwijnmtf  4?  *P^  ?*■»*" 
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ing,  which  lead  him  into  manyeoatradietions 
and  iacoDsisteiicies.  Our  limits  prevent  our 
pointing  out  thwe  errnra  in  detail ;  but,  in 
nis  comparative  classification  of  tb«  great 
painters  and  musicians ;  after  having  told  us, 
p.  1T9,  that  Haydn  "  composed  with  per- 
sroerance  but  with  difficully,"  he  compares 
him  in  p.  300,  to  Tintoret,  the  most  rapid  of 
all  hittorical  painters,  who,  from  his  unex- 
ampled facility,  was  called  **  the /urimu  Tin- 
tbret;"  and  painted  the  grand  Cruci6xion  for 
the  Confraternity  of  St.  Roche,  at  Venice, 
l>efore  his  competitors,  Paul  Vtronae,  Sal- 
vieti  and  Zucchtro  had  completed  their 
sketches.  In  p.  103,  be  compares  Uaydn  to 
Titian:  in  p.  153,  to  Michael  Angela  and 
Leonardo  da  Find.  lu  p.  168,  he  is  a  Her- 
THlet  wielding  the  Orchestra,  as  a  club;  in  p. 
149i  190,  he  is  no  ioneer  an  hiitorieal  painter; 
and  we  are  told — "  Haydn  therefore  will  al- 
ways hold  the  firit  place  among_  Itndtcape 


pamteri,  he  will  be  the  Claude  Larraine  of  will  be   most    happily    illustrated    by    the 


music,  but  be  will  never  ocaipy  in  the  theatre, 
that  is,  in  munc  wholly  sentimental,  the 
place  of  RaphaeL"  From  all  these 'incon- 
gruities, we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  M. 
Bombers  remarks  on  painting  and  sculpture 
will  be  read  with  large  allowance.  He  grave- 
ly speculates  on  the  advantages  which  L.  da 
Vinci  would  have  acquired  if  be  had  seen 
the  pictures  of  Guide;  and  is  enraptured 
with  "  some  charming  little  tketchet,  by  Pattl 
Veronese,  in  the  Golden  tone  of  colour,  which 
gives  supb  animation  to  his  larger  pieces." 

M.  B.  is  of  opinion  that  Haydn  was  in- 
ferior in  vocal  and  sentimental  music  to 
Pergolese,  Leo,  Scarlatti,  Guglielmi,  Piccini 
and  to  many  of  his  celebrated  Successors.  In 
this  he  is  justly  controverted  by  the  Anno- 
tator,  G.  in  the  instances  of  the  Canzonets, 
which  he  composed  in  England.  The  latter, 
iipon_  somewhat  less  certain  grounds,  from 
the  air  <*  Teseo,  mio  hen,"  in  hit  Ariadne,  ar- 
gues, in  opposition  to  M.  B.  that  Haydn  was 
equally  capable  of  excelling  in  dramatic 
composition.  The  fine  taste  and  science  of 
the  notes,  by  G.  aflbrded  us  much  information 
and  pleasure.  The  English  copy  is  executed 
with  Spirit  and  purity;  and  as  free  frtm  the 
Gallic  idiom,  as  is  consistent  with  the  nature 
of  a  translation.  W.  C. 

*,*  TherrfieofMoaartfonns  the  subject  of 
a  sin^e  letter.  We  riiall  extract  some  anec- 
dote* of  this  celebrated  composer,  in  our  next 
Mamber. 

Letters  from  the  Noktb  Hiohlanos, 
during  the  Summer  of  1816.  By  Elizabeth 
Isabella  Spedce,  AtUhor  tf'A  CaUdanian 
Etcwtion,"  ire.  ^r.  8vo. 
"——Led  by  sniiing  Hope,  on  inmate  lov'd, 
I  strive  wild  Natnra's  image  to  recal. 
And  all  her  glowing  colours  to  poorttay." 

ClRHIl!. 

Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  write 
the  narrauve  of  a  tour  indifferently  veU.  yet, 
such  has  been  the  negligence  or  dulness 
of  the  swarms  of  tounsts  wlio  adventure 
,   into  the  fields  of  Nature  and  the 

ids  of  literature,  for  pleasure  or  for  profit, 
that  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  call 
the.  atteatioB  of  the  public  to  things  and 
persons  ill-wen  and  worse  4Je!icribed,  and 
we  believe  that  few  liter^y  euterprizes  are 
of  muns  rare  achievement  than  a  clear,  dis- 


tinct, vivid,  impartial,  portraiture  ui'  the 
forms  and  features  of  scenery,  the  attitude 
and  progression  of  society.  The  observer  of 
Nature,  who  would  inform  tlie  ignorant  and 
amuse  the  learned  by  his  reminiscences  and 
memorauda,  must  unite  to  the  natural  eiils 
of  a  good  eye,  an  active  frame,  a  feeling 
heart,  and  the  faculty  of  close  and  sustained 
attention,  witlt  a  retentive  noeniury,  the  ac- 
quired advantages  of  a  cultivated  taste,  a^d 
a  familiarity  with  science,  and  the  incidental 

aualification  of  access  to  the  best  company, 
lat  is,  the  best-bred  and  best- informed 
persons  of  the  country  to  be  described.  In 
what  degree  and  in  what  proportions  these 
essential  requisites  unite  in  the  lady  whose 
work  is  the  subject  of  our  consideration,  need 
not  be  recalled  to  those  readers  who  have 
already  been  gratified  by  b«r  talents  for  de- 
scription displayed  in  her  former  work  of  the 
same  nature ;  and  on  the  present  occatiion, 


perusal  of  the  very  interesting  "  Letters  from 
the  North  Highlands,"  wiiich  we  have 
reasons  for  believing  may  be  perfectly  relied 
on  for  accuracy  and  fidelity,  and  the  book  is 
executed  in  a  style  highly  creditable  to  the 
previously  acquired  reputation  of  the  Author. 
We  extract  a  few  passages  which  have  af- 
forded us  peculiar  pleasure.  The  following 
bears  a  cordial  testimony  to  the  success  of 
the  patriotic  employment  of  (be  talents  of  a 
sister  author. 

"  After  leaviniit  Kinross  and  Cowper  of  An- 
gus, poverty  and  dirt  d6  longer  excited  fisgiut. 
The  visible  change,  for  tbe  better  is  most  grate- 
fid  to  the  eye,  and  pleasant  to  tlie  feelintr<,  in 
the  pro)!Tess  of  improvement.  The  neat  rot- 
tazes  of  tlie  poor  are  now  bnilt  of  the  good 
substantial  stone  of  the  ronntry,  finislied  with 
slate,  instead  of  tbalched  roofa,  and  sacked 
windows  which  admit  the  light  of  heaven.  The 
dnnghill  before  the  door  has  disappeared,  and 
rural  gardens,  with  fruit-trees  and  flowers,  em- 
bellish the  walls.  How  greatly  are  the  lower 
clastes  indebted  to  Mrs.  Hamilton,  for  the 
'  Cottagers  of  Gtenbervie,'  which  has  tended 
to  effect  snrh  a  happy  change  amongst  that 
eomnranity  of  people,  that  nsnst  ensure  not 
merely  comfort,  but  health.  Home  truth*, 
though  most  uupalatable  to  digest  at  tbe  time, 
yet  are,  like  nauseous  medicine,  treqnenlly  cf- 
fectinf;  a  surprising  core,  when  it  comes  to  the 
root  of  the  disease. — p.  49- 

Sometimes  the  series  of  descriptive  writin» 
is  diversified  by  traits  of  rriticism  :  the  fol- 
lowing passage  pays  the  tribute  of  high  en- 
comium to  departed  worth  and  wisdom  iu 
the  person  of  Mr.  Joseph  Forsyth. 

"  It  is  generally  admitted,  that  in  bis  remarks 
on  the  works  of  Art  in  Italy,  there  i*  more  cor- 
rect taste,  originality  of  sentiment,  and  pro- 
found knowledge  of  their  auxiliary  sciences, 
than  can  be  found  in  any  writer  on  the  Same 
subject,  either  ancient  or  modem.  Wore  it  not 
that  onr  minds  are  more  influenced  by  the  moral 
sympathies,  than  the  abstract  dictates  of  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  diifienit  to  detemnnewbicb 
we  sbonld  most  adeiire,  his  exquisitely  delicate 
moral  sentiment,  or  his  refined  and  singnlarly 
jnst  critiriwes  oe  the  prodaci*  of  Art.  To  bit 
•operior  mind,  everv  tUag  extravagant,  incon- 
sistent, BapcT6noes,  low,  or  irrational,  wan  in- 
toleiaUe ;  and  he  was  too  good  a  judge  of  men 
and  things,  as  well  as  too  independent  in  senti- 
ment, toToIlow  the  vulgar  notions  rf  the  present 
age ;  that  because  superstition  is  old,  H  is  theie- 


fore hannlesi,orisbeceeaelessnoaioBS.  Hispie- 
totes,  indeed,  whether  of  aianaei*  or  of  the  arts, 
bear  iatemal  evidence  of  being  draw*  on  tbr 
spot,  and  hi  presence  of  thesulgecu  which  they 
profess  to  delineate."— p.  104. 

\ye  are  sorry  to  find  our  warm  partici- 
pation in  this  animated  and  judicious  pane- 
gyric,  checked  by  the  severe  terms  which 
characterize  the  author's  notice  of  another 
and  a  very  diligent  and  successful  labourer 
in  the  vineyard  of  literature. 

"  Mr,  F.  often  conveys  more  information 
in  one  sentence  than  Mr.  Bnstaee  has  done  in 
a  whole  qoarto  page ;  and  I  have  l>een  assured 
by  a  gentleman  who  is  well  acqoauMed  with 
ItaW  and  its  cnrioiities,  that  this  vetheea 
Catholic  writer  is  as  much  inferior  to  him  in 
topographical  accoracy,  as  be  nn^nestioDably  is 
in  religion,  reason,  or  morality.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  one  to  conceal  Lis  latent  design, 
to  smooth  away  the  offendhig  parts,  and  gild 
the  bitter  pill  ofsaperstitioiis  immorality ;  while 
that  of  the  other  was  truth,  and  the  vivid  re- 
presentation of  things  as  tliey  are.  His  laccess 
has  been  complete,  even  In  the  estimation  of 
those  who,  being  less  iafbrraed,  are  of  diffierent 
sentiments.  It  is  only  te  be  remtted  that  he 
did  not  live  to  eajsy  the  weU-nerited  and 
widely-extended  Ctme  which  hie  works  have 
justly  received."— p.  105. 

Air.  Eustace  did  not  write  his  Iwok  to  es- 
tablish dogmas  of  faith,  or  to  stigmatise  re- 
ligious errors;  nor  may  the  peculiar  medium 
ot  principle  and  education,  through  which 
he  behela  tbe  relics  and  observaaces  of  the 
Romish  chnrch,  be  fairly  imputed  to  him  as 
a  blemish  in  his  splendid  and  powerful  ex- 
hibition of  the  effect  produced  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  first  city  in  the  world,  upon  a 
Hiind  of  the  highest  order. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  notice  a 
variety  of  interesting  matter ;  we  dare  not 
pause  to  record  the  simple  and  pathetic 
strains  of  Christian  Milne,  the  rustic  poet- 
ess— the  curious  account  of  the  artificial 
islands — the  vitrified  forts — tbe  topography 
of  Loch  Ness — the  funen»l  of  a  Hiehland 
chieftain — the  excellent  story  of  the  bishop 
and  the  lady  who  had  had  a  rrvelalion,  &c. 
Sec.  &c. — but  will  close  our  extracts  with  an 
account  of  the  "  boast  and  ornament"  of  the 
Scotch  church,  and  refer  the  scientific  reader, 
the  antiquary,  and  the  poet,  to  the  various 
information  contained  in  the  Appendix. 

"  Dr.  Chatmcn  is  popular,  while  avoiding, 
and  seemingly  disdainng  tbe  arts  which  jnany 
consider  as  esaeatial  to  popolatibr.  No  grace 
of  appeaiaace,  er  manaer,  no  nelody  of  voice, 
nothing  in  appearance,  that  conveys  the  idea 
of  dignity  or  elegance.  In  short,  his  power  over 
tbe  will,  and  f  ven  the  affections,  is  a  victory 
over  prejudice,  and  every  risible  obstacle.  He 
owes  nothing  to  any  extraneuns  aid  whatever. 
It  is  the  genius  of  a  logician,  a  poet,  (for  there 
is  much  poetry  witliont  oambem)  an  astrononer, 
a  mathematician,  a  powerfel  intellect,  in  shwt, 
which,  after  grasping  all  baman  acienoe,  soaie 
beyond  it,  tntoaed  by  aee>,'aml  exalted  by 
Mwe  Cbtistiaaity.  No  roan  can  sink  lower  in 
nuBiJiar  simplicity  ef  diction,  witboet  teaching 
tbe  level  of  vulgarity ;  no  man  can  rise  bighet^ 
where  '*  tbe  grandeur  of  bis  sol^ect  is  his 
muse,"  witboet  once  approaching  tbe  bordenof 
bombast,  or  fiilsc  sublimity.  He  is  alwiiys  clear, 
because  he  goes  directly  to  the  point  in  view, 
without  deviating  in  search  of  stndied  effect. 
Re  is  always  impn^ive,  bceaote  he  evidently 
speaks  ftvm  tbe  heait,  as  well  as  !!«■  Ihc  uan. 
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<lmtHidiag.  Hi*  fintM  and  iUitttmkiw,  the 
apentmneens  and  todoea  powen,  or  fruiu  of  a 
bri$cbt  and  Tigoront  iniagliMttoa,  Ulaminate  bis 
mbjeet,  and  enchain  attention.  It  b  (he  pri- 
vUcfe  of  tnie  and  kigh  gcnin*,  to  eserriie  tbii 
•apamimg  power,  over  nonda  capable  of  re- 
fleeting  it*  light.  What  a  bleuing  it  is  to  bii- 
■uoity,  when  inch  talents  are  exercised  to  the 
Bobleat  purposes,  and  «b«n  coinmfnsarate 
▼irtnca  add  force  to  adance  ao  powerful  I"— 
p.  SBf .     

LORD  BYRON'S  MANFRED. 
We  have  been  favwred  by  bi*  Lordship'r  pnb- 
lisher  with  tlie  following  Extract  from  Manfred, 
a  Drama  by  Lord  Byron,  which  will  b«  pub- 
lislied  in  a  lew  days. 

ACT  lit.— tctKB  ir. 
tnttrier  •/  the  Hmmt. 
Manfssd  aUme. 
Mm.    The  stars  arc  fortli,  the  moon  above 
the  tops 
Of  the  FnoW'^bining  monntaln*. — Beantifal! 
I  lineer  yet  with  Natare,  fin-  the  night 
Hatn  been  to  me  a  more  iiuniliar  face 
Than  that  of  man;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 
I  learned  the  lansiia^e  of  another  world. 
I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  yontb, 
When  I  wa«  wandering, — npon  snrli  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Colosseum's  wall, 
'JWidst  the  chief  relips  of  alnii)(hty  Rome  ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  ilie  brolien  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blae  midniyht,  and  the  stars 
Shone  tlirongb  the  rents  of  min ;  from  afor 
'J'he  watch-dog  bayed  beyoud  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Caesars'  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and  intermptedly 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  npon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time- worn  breach 
Appeared  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  tliey  stood 
Within  a  bowshot.    Where  the  C»«ars  dwelt, 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A  grove  which  apriogs  through  levelled  battle- 
ments. 
And  twines  its  roots  witli  the  imperial  hearths, — 
Ivy  nsnrps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth; 
Bnt  tlic  ghitlikton'  bloody  circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  minons  perfection  I 
While  Qesar's  chambers,  and  tlie  Augustan  halls 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. — 
And  thon  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  npon 
An  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  'tender  light. 
Which  softened  down  the  boaranstenty 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  filled  up. 
As  'twere,  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries; 
Leaving  tbat  boautifnl  which  still  was  so, 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  hnut  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  (he  great  of  old  !— 
The  dead,  butscrptred sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirit*  from  tbeir  urns.— 

"i'was  such  a  night  I 
'Tis  strange  that  I  recaH  it  at  this  time ; 
^ot  I  have  found- oar  thonghu  take  wildest 

flight 
Even  at  the  moment  when  they  should  array 
ThenMclve*  in  pensive  order. 
•.^.  •. ?..   _•_      •.      •       •       •       • 


LsTTEas  rttpectiug  tit  Caccasos  and 
GfoaoiA,  to  lehiek  is  anu^ei  an  Acttmnt  ^ 
•  Jotirtug  w  Pertia,  ia  1819,  iv  WiTHttM 

V*»  FkEYOAHO. 

This  intiereMiag  work,  which  wa*  first  ptib- 
lished  in  French,  <1m8  itow  appeared  tn  a 
Geiauo  tnuulatia^  by  M.  Strove,  tb*  Ru»- 
■Mo  C«uh1  Q«nenl  »t  Ibisbiifg. 
-   The  firat  part  cousists  of  Icttera-  witttM 


during  the  Journey  froia  St.  Petersburg  to 
Tefiis,  by  Mrs.  Freygang,  who  with  two 
young  children,  one  at  the  breast  and  sickly, 
accompanied  her  husband  at  the  most  tin- 
favorable  season  of  the  year,  upon  his  mis- 
sion to  Persia,  whither  be  wm  sent  to  ne- 
gotiate peuce  with  that  country.  Though 
the.  letters  of  the  lady  are  not  so  satisfactory 
in  many  points  as  might  have  been  desirable, 
being  too  much  confined  to  her  own  personal 
feelings  and  adventures ;  and  thougli  they 
are  also  deficient  in  scientific  information, 
yet  they  furnish  many  highly  interesting 
situations,  and  afford  many  a  roelanchuiy 
testimony  of  the  present  degraded  state  of 
countries  which  were  formerly  the  abode  of 
refinement,  opulence,  and  science. 

As  their  Journey  was  directed  southward, 
they  had  hoped  to  escape  the  rigor  of  the 
winter,  and  were  therefore  grievously  disap- 
pointed on  feeling  the  cold  increase  as  they 
approached  the  Caucasus.  At  Roeapol, 
they  first  saw  Mount  Elborus,  which  is 
stated  to  be  1800  feet  higlier  than  Mount 
Blanc,  and  as  fitr  as  we  can  collect,  this 
chain  of  mountains,  the  seat  of  the  oldest 
tnulitions  and  the  oldest  history,  seems  in  its 
colours  and  forms  to  have  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  the  mountains  of  Tyrol  than  to  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland.  Great  were  the  dan- 
gers of  the  road  over  a  wide  desert,  covered 
with  fu!:$,  refri«]rated  by  a  continual  cold 
frosty  wind,  and  infested  with  banditti,  into 
whose  power  they  had  nearly  fallen.  From 
the  banks  of  the  Yaik  they  had  an  escort  of 
fifty  cossacks  and  two  cannon,  their  march 
was  however  slow  as  a  funeral  procession, 
in  order  to  give  their  scouts,  who  were  sent 
beforej  time  to  assure  theraselvesof  the  se- 
curity of  the  road.  To  the  right  and  left 
their  guides  pointed  out  places  where  travel- 
lers had  been  murdered,  ruined  forts  where 
whole  detachments  of  troops  have  suffered 
themselves  to  be  cut  to  pieces  to  the  last 
man  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  these 
bar'oarians,  of  whose  treatment  of  their 
prisoners  terrible  examples  are  related. 

At  Kobi,  a  little  fort  upon  Caucasus,  they 
learned  that  the  Katscna-ur  over  which 
thc:ir  road  lay,  was  covered  with  snow,  and 
that  they  must  wait  for  a  convoy  to  open  the 
way.  In  a  wretched  h»x,  buried  up  to  the 
roof  in  snow,  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  even  of  sufficient  wood  for  fuel,  they 
were  forced  to  remain  from  the  18th  to  93d 
November.  But  as  no  convoy  came,  and 
the  wind  and  snow  abated,  they  ventured  to 
proceed  with  their  escort  only.  They  were 
forced  to  leave  their  chaise  behind;  a  kind 
of  bucket  was  made  of  skins,  it  was  drawn 
by  two  oxen,  and  protected  from  accidents 
by  two  m<mntaineers  on  each  side.  The 
mother  iKtkding  the  two  children  in  her  lap 
was  placed  in  this. vehicle,  and  the  fotlier  at 
the  side.  Tlic,  fray  was  narrow,  the  people 
and  cattle  waded  through  deep  snow,  and 
the  valley  soon  liecaine  so  narrow  that  rocks 
and  masses  of  snow  threatened  to  fall  upon 
their  heads.  A  mineral  spring  which  had 
overflowed  part  of  the  way,  afforded  them  a 
welcdme  refreshment. 

Od  the  tup  of  the  Bigara,  the  fint  height 
which  they  attained,  a  naaily  of  ()m  nMuar 
taineers,  c^led  Aitokinet,.  nad.  etectad  a 


hut  for  travellers  who  are  detained  by  the 
storms.  They  found  here  several  persons 
who  had  been  stopped  already  ten  days. 
Such  a  snow  fell  here  that  it  darkened  the 
air,  and  impeded  their  breath.  Fear  pre- 
vented them  from  eatinA ;  the  mother  and 
children  were  almost  suffocated  in  the  bas- 
ket; the  father  exhausted  by  fatigue,  had 
several  times  almost  fainted  away.  At  length 
they  perceived  the  summit  of  the  Kristow^ja 
Gara,  and  the  cross  erected  in  honor  of  God 
the  Preserver:  the  traveller  who  reaches  it 
lays  some  money  at  the  foot  of  it,  which  i> 
respected  even  by  the  banditti.  The  eve  Com- 
manding  a  prospect  over  the  nuist  uigbtful 
masses  of  rocks,  beholds  here  with  de- 
light the  Tcrack  like  a  silver  girdle  deep  ia 
the  abyss  below,  its  banks  adorned  with 
dwellings  and  fields.  From  this  place  tbey 
ascended  close  by  the  side  of  a  precipice,  and 
then  along  a  narrow  path  cut  in  the  rock, 
which  was  now  choked  up  with  the  snow, 
up  the  Giidgara,  with  precipices  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  walls  of  rock  which  hung 
threatening  over  the  head  of  the  traveller.  The 
most  profound  silence  wa*  enjoined,  that  the 
concussionoftheairmightnot  shake  the  loose 
masses  of  snow ;  but  the  present  fear  was 
too  strong  for  caution,  and  a  cry  of  terror 
arose  on  all  sides.  At  the  very  narrowest 
part  of  the  path,  turning  round  the  corner  of 
a  rock  tbey  met  a  regiment  of  infantry, 
which  was  passing  over  the  mountain  to 
change  its  garrison.  Not  to  push  the  tra- 
vellers into  the  abyss,  it  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  narrow  path  and  to  make  its  w«y 
roan  by  man,  through  snow  a  fathom  deep. 
At  last  a  frightened  horse  belonging  to  this 
regiment  struck  the  basket  which  carried  the 
lady  and  her  children,  and  made  it  swing 
towards  the  abyss;  the  husband  threw  him- 
self upon  it,  and  with  the  strength  inspired 
by  despair  saved  his  family  from  destruc- 
tion. Amidst  such  fatigues  they  arrived  at 
KatschsFur. 

From  Katscha-ur  to  Passanaiir  the  descent 
is  troublesome  but  not  dangerous.  The  fright- 
ful rocks  gradually  retire,  and  the  fnutfiil 
vale  watered  by  the  Aragua  appears  between 
the  clitb.  Five  wersts  from  Passansur,  they 
were  met  b^  a  chaise  sent  by  the  governor 
of  tbat  fort,  in  which  the  family,  tired  of 
then-  basket,  together  with  the  fiither  joy-r 
fiiliy  placed  themselves.  Soon  the  road  led 
down  the  mountain  by  the  side  of  a  preci- 
pice, at  the  foot  of  which  the  Araguafiowed<» 
they  wished  to  alight  but  the  driver  dis- 
suaded them  ;  the  carriage  struck  against  a 
piece  of  rock,  was  instantly  overturned,  and 
rolled  above  twenty  fathom  down  thn  preci- 
pice into  the  river ;  pieces  of  rock  roll  dowa 
after  it;  the  father  first  falls  out  and  lioe 
senseless  on  the  ground;  the  aune  who 
falls  out  lower  down  protects  the  little  boy 
at  the  hazard  of  her  life ;  the  mother  aloue 
remains  in  the  chaise,  and  is  pluiigrd  with- 
out injury  into  (he  bed  of  the  Arag^ 
whose  wave*  foam  ruund  the  carria^. 
Hurt,  but  not  d«»$(erously,  the  pourfaouiy 
assemble  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  tbe 
escort  climb  down  to  their  assistance,  tha 
earriage,  which  was  still  in  a  eoadition  fl>r 
travaluiig,  was  brought  wiihiocredibk  diili- 
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that  the  tnvellers  were  obliged  to  be  drawn 
up  with  ropes. 

(To  be  concluded  in  oar  nejet.) 


L'HtiiDOSTAir,  ou  Religion,  Mtatn,  Uuget, 
Art*  et  Metkn  det  HtadMu. 
-  M.  Nepuen,  the  author  of  an  interesting 
work  under  the  above  title,  lately  published 
at  Paris,  has  exercised  his  pen  on  every  sub- 
ject presenting  a  distinct  character.  He  hat 
Bot,  like  many  other  writers,  confined  himself 
to  giving  a  description  of  monuments  already 
described,  or  a  copy  of  narratives  with  which 
we  are  already  familiar.  The  observer  who 
has  drained  truth  from  its  source,  and  the 
painter  who  has  coloured  from  nature,  are 
recognisable  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
book.  A  few  examples  will  enable  the 
reader  to  confirm  this  eulogium,  which  is  in 
reality  only  an  act  of  justice. 

Many  Europeans,  for  instance,  who  con- 
sider the  Hindoos  as  a  species  of  Barbarians, 
Will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  they  not 
only  derive  pleasure  from  the  dramatic  art, 
but  that  it  is  incomparably  more  ancient 
with  them  than  with  us.  They  cannot,  per- 
haps boast  of  a  Shakespeare,  a  Corneille,  or 
a  Calderon ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  the  peaceable  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Banks  ot  the  Ganges,  have  been 
charmed  by  theatrical  representations.  In 
order  to  enjoy  these  amusements,  they  do 
not  crowd  together  in  theatres  such  as  ours ; 
but  favoured  by  their  fine  climate,  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  spectators  will  assemble  to- 
gether at  night,  and  in  the  open  air,  without 
the  least  tumult  or  confusion,  seated  on  the 

Cod,  surrounded  by  darkness  and  pro- 
d  silence,  this  multitude  can  scarcely 
distinguish  each  other,  whilst  the  muliipli- 
city  of  lamps  which  illuminate  the  stage 
enables  them  to  follow  every  movement  of 
the  actors,  who  are  attired  in  the  most 
splendid  costumes.  "  These  actors,"  ob- 
serves a  modern  traveller,  "  sustain  their 
parts  with  a  degree  of  propriety,  spirit  and 
dignity,  which  would  do  honor  to  many  of 
our  European  performers." 

As  to  the  representations  themselves. 
Clitics  must  not  suppose  that  they  uniformly 
jiresent  a  Ikithful  fulfilment  of  the  three  uni- 
ties of  Aristotle.  Their  limits  are  indeed 
rarely  confined  to  the  description  of  a  single 
action  in  the  life  of  a  hero ;  they  most  fre- 
anently  include  his  whole  history.  Their 
dramatic  performances,  therefore,  are  not, 
like  ours,  terminated  in  an  hour  or  two,  but 
are  sometimes  prolonged  for  two  or  three 
nights.  The  performers  every  evening  re- 
sume the  representation  where  they  left  it 
on  the  preceaing  night.  We  regret  that  the 
limici  of  this  article  will  not  permit  us  to 
make  some  extracts  from  a  celebrated  Indian 
Tragedy,  by  fihavabhaii.a  no  less  celebrated 
poet.  It  is  entitled,  Malati-Madhava,  and 
contains  ten  acts.  On  the  strength  of  this 
latter  circumstance  alone,  an  inflexible  cen- 
sor would  pfobably  consign  it  to  the  flames 
without  a  reading :  our  intelligent  country- 
woman. Miss  Graham,  however,  affirms  that 
the  subject-abounds  in  interest,  afid  that  the 
work  is  altogether  eminently  dramatic. 

it  is  therefore  possible,  with  aU  due  dc- 
fcNiice  to  Eurapesn  couet'tt,  for  Ilenvea  to 


form  poetic  heads  at  Benares  or  Delhi,  as 
well  as  in  London  or  Paris.  Besides,  while 
we  talk  so  rapturously  of  our  musicians  and 
singers,  the  Hindoos  render  credible  the 
prodigies  which  fiction  attributes  to  Orpheus. 
For  instance,  we  may  mention  the  Vambati, 
or  Enchanter  (^  SerpeMi,  who  with  no  other 
weapon  than  a  kmd  of  bag-pipe,  called 
Magoudi,  penetrates  into  a  forest  swarming 
with  the  most  frightful  reptiles.  At  the  en- 
chanting sounds  of  his  instrument,  all  are' 
set  in  motion,  all  advance  towards  the  mu- 
sician, and  fall  at  his  feet  with  all  the  extasy 
manifested  by  our  DileUanti,  when  listening 
to  the  strains  of  Catalan!  or  Braham.  The 
Pomioii.  rapidly  seizes  the  first  serpent  within 
his  reach,  and  wliispers  a  few  rovsterious 
words  in  the  animal's  ear:  on  this,  however, 
he  does  not  seem  to  place  much  reliance,  for 
be  immediately  squeezes  its  throat,  opens  its 
mouth,  tears  out  its  venomous  teeth,  and 
shuts  the  serpent  up  in  a  basket.  In  a  few 
ilays  its  education  is  complete ;  whenever  it 
listens  to  music,  it  raises  its  body  in  a  spiral 
form,  and  marks  ever^  cadence  by  move- 
ments of  its  head,  until  at  length  it  falls  to 
sleep.  When  it  is  considered  that  these 
reptiles  are  nothing  less  than  Cobra- Capeltai, 
Cobra- MripiUehat,  and  other  serpents  still 
more  terrible  than  the  Rattle-Snake,  we  may 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  bard  of  Thrace,  whose 
music  tamed  only  Lions  and  Bears. 

In  order  to  fulfil  his  plan  of  tracing  a  ge- 
neral picture  of  Hindosun,  M.  Nepoen  has 
announced  his  intention  of  completing  it  by 
making  another  excursion  to  this  remote 
country. 


THE  MARQUIS  DE  D.\NGEA(J. 


The  foUowing  sketch  of  the  life  of 
this  distinguisheid  person,  whose  Me- 
moirs, written  by  himself,  are  just  pub- 
lished, may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers. 

Philip  de  Courcillon,  Marquis  de  Dan 
geau,  was  bom  in  La  Beauce,  the  21st 
of  September,  l638.  "  He  had,"  says 
Fontenelle,  "  a  pleasing  countenance, 
with  a  considerable  share  of  natural  ta- 
lent, sufficient  to  write  Wtry  agreeably.' 
He  was  of  a  Protestant  tkpily,  but  in  his 
early  youth  was  converted  to  the  Catholic 
religion.  He  dbtinguished  himself  much 
by  his  courage  and  military  talents ;  in 
1658,  he  served  in  Flanders  under  the 

freat  Turenne,  and  afterwards  in  Spain ; 
is  success  in  the  latter  country  was  so 
brilliant,  that  the  King  of  Spam  would 
fain  have  engaged  him  in  bis  service,  but 
"  he  found  Mm,"  says  Fontenelle,  "  a 
Frenchman  too  paarionattlg  attached  to 
hie  country  ana  to  kit  kitig."  At  his 
return  to  France  his  military  reputation 
and  agreeable  manners  soon  acquired  him 
the  favor  of  the  Queens,  and  of  Louis 
XIV. ; — a  man  who  perfectly  well  knew 
how  to  kppreoiiMe  merit  of  every  kind. 
To  a  ciutivajted  taste  for  letters,  M.  de 


Dangeau  joined  a  strong  disposition  for 
the  sciences,  and,  as  Fontenelle  says,  an 
algebraical  head.  On  this  subject  he 
relates  the  foUowing  story  j — "  One  day, 
when  the  Marqnis  de  Dangeau  went  to 
join  the  king's  card*party,  he  soUcited 
from  hiin  an  apartment  in  the  Palace  of 
Saint  Germain,  where  the  court  then 
resided.  It  was  not  a  favor  easy  to  be 
obtained,  since  the  number  of  apartments 
there  was  small ;  the  king  answered,  that 
his  wish  should  be  granted,  provided  it 
was  expressed  in  a  hundred  lines  of 
poetry,  to  be  composed  while  he  was 
phiying  at  cards ;  but  it  must  be  a  hun- 
dred Imes  exactly,  not  one  more  or  less. 
When  the  party  was  finished,  at  which 
the  Marquis  seemed  as  unembarrassed  as 
usual,  he  repeated  the  hundred  lines  t» 
the  king,  having  composed,  numbered, 
and  arranged  them  in  his  memory,  with- 
out the  effort  in  any  sort  interrupting  the 
rapid  course  of  the  game."  • 

The-  Marquis  de  Dangeau  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  patron  of  Boileau  at 
c»)urt :  and  the  fifth  Satire  of  that  poet 
upon  Nobility,  is  addressed  to  him. 

In  1665,  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the 
king's  regiment,  which,  during  the  four 
or  five  years  it  had  been  established, 
hitherto  had  no  other  commander  tliaa 
the  king  himself.  The  new  Colonel  dis- 
tinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  of 
Lille  in  l66'7 ;  but  after  some  years  he 
resigned  his  regiment  to  attach  himself 
more  particularly  to  the  person  of  the 
king.  He  was  charged  by  this  prince 
with  several  negociations ;  he  went  as 
Envoy-Extraordinary  to  the  Electors  of 
the  Rhine,  and  it  was  he  who  concluded 
the  marriage  between  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.  of  England,  and  the 
Princess  of  Modena.  A  stranger  to  in- 
trigue, to  the  wisdom  of  his  character,  to 
his  good  conduct,  and  to  the  king's 
esteem,  was  he  alone  indebted  for  all  the 
honors  and  dignities  conferred  upon  him. 
He  was  governor  of  Touraine ;  be  was 
one  of  the  six  Menins*  appointed  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  the  Dauphin,  grandfather 
to  Louis  XV.;  be  was  chevalier  d'hon- 
neur  to  the  two  Dauphinesses,  of  Bava- 
ria, and  of  Savoy,  a  Counsellor  of  State, 
Knight  of  the  Older  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Royal  and  Military 


«  The  king  had  not  required  tfie  verses  to  !>• 
fine,  and  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  bad  verses 
exttmpore,  it  is  possible  that  M.  de  Daogean 
repeated  them  extempart  after  the  card-party 
was  over,  instead  of  having  comoiled  them 
during  its  contiDnance— a  thing  which  would 
be  much  less  extraordinary. 

»  JKitM^  w*  *e  tide  «f  a  part!eiA»*8cHp- 
tiea  of  o«o«««'.atiaehed  l»^dir»«iw«i  «  IM 
Dawpyo.     T.  .  - 
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Orders  of  Oar  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel, 
and  of  Saint-Lasaras  of  Jerusalem. 

No  sooner  was  he  invested  with  the 
latter  dignity,  than  be  used  his  most 
strenuous  exertions  to  raise  again  an 
order  which  had  for  a  long  time  been 
extremely  neglected.  He  procured  the 
foundation  of  twenty-five  new  com- 
raanderies,  and,  joining  beneficence  to 
aeal  and  activity,  employed  his  revenues 
and  rites,  as  Grand  Master,  in  educating 
together  in  a  house  appropriated  to  the 
purpose,  twelve  young  gentlemen  of  the 
first  fitmilies  in  the  kingdom,  destined 
principally  to  serve  afterwards  in  the 
army,  llius  to  him  is  to  be  ascribed 
(a  thing  not  generally  known)  the  glory 
of  having  founded  the  first  militaiy  school 
ever  established  in  France,  or  at  least  to 
have  furnished  the  idea  of  such  an  esta- 
blbh'ment  upon  a  grand  scale.  Some 
scholars  finm  the  inferior  classes  of  the 
community  were  admitted  into  M.  de 
Dangeau's  school ;  Duclos  says  that  he 
was  educated  in  this  house.  The  esta- 
blishment, however,  continued  only  12 
vears :  after  the  death  of  the  founder,  the 
Dad  state  of  the  public  finances  would 
not  permit  of  its  being  continued  by  the 
govemmeat. 

Attendance  at  court,  public  business, 
useful  private  occupations,  never  prevent- 
ed M.  de  Dangeau's  cultivating  literature 
and  the  sciences.  He  replaced  Scuderi 
at  the  academy. 

Every  Wednesday  the  Marquis  and 
his  brother,  the  AbM  de  Dangeau  had  a 
select  assembly,  at  their  house,  of  men 
of  letters  aud  science.  Among  the  per- 
sons composing  this  society,  were  the 
Cardinal  de  Polignac,  author  of  the  Anti- 
Lucretius,  the  Abhi  de  Longuerue,  the 
Abb^  Dubos,  the  Marquis  de  I'Hopital, 
and  the  Abb«  de  Saint  Pierre,  the  Abb^s 
Marian,  Raguenet,  and  deChoise.  In  this 
assemblage  of  learning  and  intellect,  the 
Marquis  de  Dangeau  was  allowed  to 
bear  his  part  with  no  small  share  of 
credit. 

Id  these  days  there  must  be  a  display 
of  genius,  in  every  thing,  in  works  of 
science  no  lets  than  in  poetry  and  novels. 
Some  persons  will  therefore  be  angry 
with  the  Marquis  de  Dangeau  for  not 
having  interspersed  more  in  nis  memoirs ; 
but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  a 
simple  journal, -written- without  any  sort 
of  pretension,  having  for  its  sole  object 
to  retrace  with  accuracy  all  that  the  au- 
thor witnessed  for  the  space  of  twenty 
years.  We  have  her?,  in  short,  the  latter 
years  of  one  qt  the  most  splendid  epochs, 
presented  to  us  without  art  or  orsament, 
exac%  wjhcy  passed ;  tbe  aathor  never 
ptecca '  luDtif'  iMibre-  m,'  ■  bat  when  he 


forms  a  part  of  the  general  picture,  and 
then  he  shows  himself,  not  because  be-  is 
ambitious  to  shine,  but  because  be  was 
there,  and  he  wishes  to  tell  every  thing ; 
he  writes  only  to  narrate  faithfiilly,  never 
to  please  and  gain  admiration  to  nimself. 
The  originality  of  this  narration,  and  its 
extreme  simpucity,  throw  into  it  an  in- 
describable interest:  we  cannot  distrust 
any  thing,  we  must  believe  every  word, 
we  are  certain  that  nothing  is  embellished 
or  exaggerated,  we  are  Ted  on  in  read- 
ing it  by  the  most  powerful  attraction, 
Trdth  ;  we  see  Louis  XIV.  con^tantl^ 
before  our  eyes,  we  hear  him,  and  curi- 
osity is  fully  satisfied. 

LETTERS  ON  IRELAND. 
To  th«  Editor  of  the  Uieraty  Gagttte. 

Sir, — In  my  last  I  endeavoured  to  enume- 
rate .oorae  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  Irish  peasantry  labour.  I  shall  now 
briefly  mention  one  more.  In  the  present 
stale  of  things,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Priest 
to  preserve  an  undue  influence  over  his  flock, 
fur  the  purpose  of  exacting  from  them  more 
ample  contributions.  This  object  he  best  at- 
tains by  keeping  them  in  ignorauoe  and  error, 
and  alienating  their  affection  from  the  go> 
vernment.  For,  as  he  is  dependent  upon 
them  for  his  salary,  the  moment  they  should 
begin  to  despise  his  power,  that  moment  they 
would  cease  to  remunerate  his  services  so 
liberally  as  they  now  do,  when  they  believe, 
that  to  withhold  the  dues  of  tbe  church,  is  to 
incur  eteriMi  perdition. 

But  were  Emancipation  conceded,  and  were 
the  Catholic  Priest  salaried  like  the  Pres- 
byterian, he  wculil  find  it  more  his  interest 
to  conciliate  the  legislature  than  the  people, 
and  he  would  t'orm  a  common  bond  of  union 
between  both.  He  would  be  an  isthmus 
to  connect,  not  a  streight  to  divide.  Then 
too,  the  peasant,  freed  from  his  shackles, 
would  become  more  docile  and  well  dis- 
posed: assuming  to  be  the  keeper  of  his 
own  conscience,  he  would  learn  to  purify  it 
without  a  fee.  He  would  no  longer  consider 
virtue  a  marketable  commodity.  He  would 
dare  to  expatiate  in  intellectual  research,  and 
would  find,  that  tbe  bigotiy  of  ienorance  is 
the  vilest  of  slavery,  while  theTrank  obe- 
dience of  enlightened  minds  is  not  incom- 
patible with  freedom.  Yet  even  now^  though 
the  influence  of  the  priest,  the  peculiarity  of 
their  tenets,  and  their  depressed  state  in  the 
scale  of  society,  contribute  to  make  Catholics 
worse  subjects  than  ourselves,  yet,  as  mem- 
bers of  a  religion,  they  are  certainly  superior. 
They  do  not  practise  tlie  violent  ducirines  of 
their  church;  we  do  not  exemplify  the  le- 
nient tenets  of  our  own. 

Other  disorders  and  other  remedies  might 
be  mentioned,  but  those  already  touched 
upon  are  the  most  serious.  Many  fisuks 
however  have  already  been  corrected,  and 
much  improvement  is-  visible  among  the 
people.  The  commonalty  are  advancing  in 
knowledge.  Gentlemen  begin  to  reside 
more  thin  formerly  on  their  own  estates — 
the  public  ways  are  improved — internal  na- 
vigation has  mad.e  some  pn>gww»  sad  public 


conveyanees  are  more  safe  and  fiwile..  £a- 
tensive  tracts-  of  unproduetive  ground  are 
also  iO'  Ik  state-  of  melioration.  This,  in  &ct, 
is  true  conquest  of  territory.  To  reclaim  a ' 
hog  at  home,  is  more  useful  than  to  capture 
an  island  at  a  distance. 

Though  numbers  of  the  Irish  are  still  dis- 
contented with  the  Union,  I  am  flrmly  per- 
suaded that  Ireland  owes  more  of  her  pros- 
perity to  that  measure,  than  to  any  other 
which  has  ever  been  enacted  for  her.  In» 
deed  the  ohjection  against  it  appears  to  have 
proceeded  as  well  from  a  feeiingof  national 
dc^iradation,  as  from  a  conviction  of  political 
injury.  Yet  why  either?  Tha»tbere  is  now 
no  parliamant  on  the  spot,  to  watch  over 
Ireland,  is  a  confined  ana  idle  objection.  If 
there  were  any  force  in  it,  Yorkshire,  and  a 
fortiori,  Scotland,  might  just  as  welt  say  the 
same.  If  Ireland  too  complain,  that  her 
parliament  is  no  longer  independent,  because 
It  is  incorporated  with  the  British,  England 
may  make  a  similar  complaint,  since  her 
parliament  also  divides  its  empire  with  the 
Irish  and  Scotch. 

No,  Sir,  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
like  the  three  estates  of  the  Constitution,, 
have  joined  .together  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  each,  and  the  safety  of  all.  Ireland  has 
but  staked  her  constitution  in  a  partnership, 
where  all  have  deposited  a  common  capital, 
and  receive  a  common  profit.  As  a  friend 
she  is  now  our  equal,  and  as  an  enemy 
alone,  could  she  ever  prove  our  inferior.  Tbe 
moon  is  eclipsed  in  opposition  not  in  con- 
junction. HiaaaatcDs. 

N.  B. — ^Your  fiur  correspondent  Hiber- 
nica,  by  way  of  defending  the  Irish  peasanti% 
endeavours  to  prove  that  they  are  not  object, 
because  they  are  rebellious/  But  history 
would  have  informed  her,  that  the  must  abject 
people  are  always  the  most  inclined  to  in- 
surrection. Witness  the  West  Indian  slaves, 
witness  tbe  Turks,  witness  every  oppressed 
nation  upon  earth.  In  fact,  she  has  done 
me  the  honor  to  strengthen  my  argument. 
I  am  sorry  she  considers  tbe  Irish  cottier 
comfortable  enough,  who  bas  only  sixpence 
a  day,  that  is,  firom  eight  to  nine  pounds  a 
year,  and  who  has  to  pay  nearly  half  of  that' 
for  his  cottage,  half  an  acre  of  land,  and 
forage  for  a  cow,  leaving  him  about  four 
pounds  to  clothe,  feed,  and  educate  his  fa- 
mily. I  am  also  sorry  that  she  considers 
potatoes  "  a  cause  of  riches,"  for  it  is  a. 
proof  that  she  has  never  read  Maltbus, 
Adam  Smith,  or  Stuart,  who  have  distinctly 
proved,  that  cheapness  of  food  in  any  one 
particular  class,  tendu  to  the  superabundant 
increase  of  that  class,  by  ftcilitating  ma^.- 
trimony.  Poverty  follows  of  course,  for 
where  bands  are  too  numerous,  labour  must 
be  too  cheap,  because  the  supply  is  greater 
than  the  demand.  I  hope  Hibernica  will 
lay  aside  Lalla  Rookh  and  ber  music  book 
for  tracts  on  political  oeconomy,  and  after  a 
year's  hard  study,  send  you  a  second  essay. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS  AND 
.  SCIENCES. 


Mbcbamics. — Tbe  most  beneficial  results 
are  expected  from  a  recent  itiTention,  b'y  whirtk 
the  motion  of  a  right  line  is  rendrred  capable. 
of  prodncteg  a  iboUod  which  ibtU  be  rotatory 
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In  this  cBu  the  alternate  motion  of 
either  Tcrtiealor  horiaootat,  eiTea  ianpaUeto 
wheeii,  10  that  waggooa  of  the  largest  eonstrnc- 
tion  may  be  pnt  in  motion  either  by  easy  man- 
ual  labour,  or  by  steam ;  and  tliua  the  nomber 
of  horses  may  soon  be  dispensed  i>ith. 

Domestic  Use  of  Gas  Lights. — The  time 
and  attention  of  our  mechanists  seem  now  much 
occupied  in  deviting  convenient  modes  of  ap- 
plying Gas  to  all  domestic  purposes  of  orna- 
ment and  nse.  Amonf^st  these,  Mr.  Reddell, 
the  Engineer,  has  obiained  a  patent  fur  the 
eoasiraetion  of  chandeliers,  Instres,  Sic.  so  as 
to  render  the  lighting  of  pnblic  places,  and 
drawing-rooms  more  facile,  and  more  aEreeaMe 
in  its  operatioB  than  by  any  mode  hitherto 
adopted.  His  principle  i«  to  attach  pipes  to 
every  burner,  which  shall  have  a  communi 
cation  with  the  atmosphere  outside  of  the 
apartment  or  theatre,  oy  n-.eans  af  which  all 
superabundant  ga<i,  and  all  the  gases  generated 
by  combustion,  may  be  carried  ofT,  thiin  gnard- 
ing  against  all  ill  conseqnrnces  from  tlie  e.<cape 
of  gas,  or  from  its  onpleasant  smell. 

Food  Preiertcd  lU  Sea  Votaocs.— A 
atw  laefkod  it  now  propoaed  for  tbatlmportant 
object,  and  a  patent  obtained  for  it.  The 
priacipl«  is  PKBMVRC ;  by  mcaoi  ot  which  the 
doable  obi'C*  of  space  and   preaenration 

S lined.    The  inventor  is  a  captain  in  the  Swe- 
ishnavy. 

Artificiai.  CoNGEL.iTloN. — New  theories 
of  Chemistry  and  Geolopy  may  now  be  ex- 
pected to  start  up  frem  the  recent  discoveries 
of  Professor  Leslie,  whose  frigorifie  process 
by  oWrpd'oa  surpasses  in  rapidity  and  power 
any  thing  that  naporoHm  can  produce.  He 
hat  lately  ascertained  that  the  cengeaiing  power 
is  not  confined  to  the  absorbent  earths,  par- 
tienlarty  the  porphyritic  trap,  bat  that  —tnual 
it  eapable  or  prodncing  the  same  effects,  by 
nreading  abont  two  quarts  of  it  on  a  large 
oiah  and  putting  it  in  an  exhausted  receiver, 
when  it  will  freexe  nearW  a  pint  of  water  in  a 
few  minutes ;  the  latter  being  in  a  pot  of  por- 
ous earthenware. 

The  fact  itself  is  valnable  not  only  to  con- 
fectioners and  private  families  at  home,  but 
also  the  residents  in  the  hottest  climes.  The 
absorbent  powder  recovers  all  its  qnalities,  after 
operation,  if  dried  in  the  sun,  or  before  a  fire. 

Specific  Gravities.— A  new  table  of  the 
speci8c  gravities  of  the  Gases,  has  been  formed 
Oj  Gay-Lossac  ;  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
Maviest  is  the  vapour  of  hydriowc  ether,  five 
timet  heavier  tlian  atmospheric  air,  and  the 
lightest  pbosphnretted  hydrogen. 

A  T^rolian  has  lately  invented  at  Vienna 
a  machine  for  Needle-work,  by  which  it  is  said 
*fery  kind  ot  scwin;;  may  be  executed  with  the 
utmost  precision.  'Ilie  Kmperor  of  Austria  has 
granted  a  patent  to  tlie  inventor.  Should  these 
mechanical  perfections  make  much  farther  ad 
vanccment,  every  thing  in  the  world  will  shortly 
be  executed  by  amcAiiw*.  <• 
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order;  bnt  the  fiMt  generally  asserted  merely 
is,  that  a  dog  on  which  this  operation  hat  been 
performed,  will  ni^t  bite,  though  he  ihonld  after- 
wards become  mad.  A  certain  anther  affirms, 
that  three  dogs  on  which  this  experiment  had 
been  tried,  having  been  bitten  at  three  different 
times,  died  of  the  disorder  witfaont  ever  at- 
tempting to  bite.  Wishing  to  obtain  a  more 
decisive  retolt,  he  confined  one  of  these  ani- 
mals whilst  in  a  state  of  madness,  with  another 
dog.  The  mad  dog  several  times  attempted  to 
bite  the  otter,  but  hit  tongue  srat  swelled  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  could  not  potsiltly  close 
his  teeth.  The  healthy  dog  was  confiiMKi  with 
the  mad  one  until  the  death  of  the  latter,  and 
thongh  he  was  carefolly  watched  for  two  yean 
afterwards,  he  never  betrayed  any  ^mptoms  of 
hydrophobia. 

The  three  following  instances  have  come 
witliin  the  knowledge  m  our  Correspondent,and 
be  communicates  tSem  with  the  view  of  giving 
general  eaconiageraent  to  the  practice  which 
we  have  just  mentioned. 

A  terrier  bitch  on  which  this  operation  had 
been  performed,  became  mad.  Sbe  wat  tbnt 
up  with  forty  pair  of  hounds,  and  never  offer- 
ed to  bite  one  of  them.  The  disorder  was  ex- 
tremely rapid  in  its  progress,  and  tbe  died  of 
hydrophobia  two  days  after  being  removed 
from  the  kennel.  As  soon  as  tbe  disease  be- 
came maaiftet,  some  milk  was  set  before  her, 
which  she  was  unable  to  drink,thongh  she  showed 
an  inclination  to  taste  it.  From  that  moment 
sbe  never  attempted  either  to  eat  or  drink  ;  liie 
seldom  rose  up,  and  scarcely  ever  stirred ;  her 
tongue  was  so  much  swelled,  that  long  before 
her  death,  it  separated  her  teeth  so  that  she  was 
unable  to  close  her  jaws. 

A  spaniel  was  bitten  on  the  Up  by  a  mad 
dog.  This  spaniel  wash  favorite  of  its  matter  ; 
every  remedy  was  tberefure  tried  aad  every 
necessary  precaution  observed.  On  the  four- 
teenth day  he  refnsed  food,  and  Iris  eyes  became 
heavy ;  on  the  following  day  he  made  useless 
efforts  to  drink  some  milk.  His  tongue  then 
began  to  swell,  be  scarcely  ever  moved,  and 
died  three  days  afterwards.  Daring  the  few 
last  hours  of  hit  existence  his  tongue  became  to 
swelled  as>  to  prevent  hit  canine  teeth  from 
closing  by  tlie  space  of  an  inch. 

Some  lime  after  this,  a  pack  of  hounds  belong- 
ing to  the  same  gentleman  were  sold.  Hydro- 
phobia broke  out  in  the  kennel  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  purchased  some  of  these  animals ; 
several  became  mad,  but  only  one  attempted  to 
bite.  This  was  a  dog  whose  worm  had  been 
broken  in  the  operation,  and  who  by  his  strug- 
gles had  prevented  it  from  being  completely 
extirpated.  The  rest  died  with  symptoms  simi- 
lar to  those  which  have  been  related  of  the 
terrier  and  spaniel;  namely,  swelling  of  tlie 
tongue  and  stupor,  which  rendered  them  mo- 
tioiiless.  The  luteiisity  of  these  symptoms  con- 
tinoed  to  augment  until  the  death  of  tbe  ani- 
mals. 

Since  it  it  important  that  the  advantages  of 
this  experiment  should  be  made  known,  it  is 
likewise  useful  to  Explain  the  process  by  which 
it  is  performed.  The  thin  skin  which  covers 
the  toorm  is  removed  by  means  of  a  lancet  from 
the  tongue  of  the  dog  whilst  yonng.  A  coarse 
needle  Is  introduced  below  the  centre  of  the 
worm;  the  end  of  which  is  forced  out  and 
seised  With  a  piece  of  doth,  the  remainder  is 
then  easily  extracted.  Great  caie  must  be 
taken,  lest  the  worn  should  break  in  the  opera- 
tion ;  but  this  rarely  happens,  unless  it  has  been 
«nt  by  the  lancet  or  pierced  by  the  needle. 
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CANINE  MADNESS. 
A  NatQialitt  has  fiivoiu-cd  ns  witli  someob- 
EMvations  oa  Canine  Madness,  which,  from 
their  utility,  caonot  fail  to  prove  interesting, 
riioy  recommends  the  extraction  of  the  worm 
from  a  dog's  mouth  as  a  precaution  against 
tlfWeits  of  madhess ;  and  rrom  his  (line  down 
to  tne  present  day,  mncb  reliance  has  bieen 
placed  in  the  virtue  of  this  operation.  Many 
tntisfaetory  proofs  of  its  utility  are  on  record ; 
Mut  it*  efflcacy  hat  doubtless  been  exhgienited 
It  hat  l>ceh  erroneously  supposed,  OM  thi« 
precaotioti  wonM  completely  remove  the  iSt- 


POETRY. 

IMAGINATION  I  ' 

What  it  it?  Proten*  like  and  fnutfal, 

Building  incesaaat  on  the  eland's  dim  edge 

Aerial  palaces,  and  gilding  them 

With  all  the  glowing  hues  of  fiincy't  dfnai. 

Adorning  rable,  rough  realities, 

Tlie  aninmnal  mist,  tbe  wintry  tepnicbre 

In  Sprinift  tweet  blosaomi  and  the  flmmiier'a 

breath. 
Can  she  do  thitf  Iina|pnatioa,  bail  t 
Thou  art  indeed  the  friend  of  hunan  life : 
When  richer,  pomp  and  power  diminidi, 
Thou  canst  illumine  the  deserted  mind. 
Give  the  ateetie's  cell  the  ray  ai  Heaven, 
Cheer  the  benighted  tiaveUer  on  the  beath, 
To  Solitude  impart  the  smile  of  mirth. 
Lend  lustre  to  the  gloomy  taper's  beam, 
Emplojr  the  dreary  hou^  of  sleepiest  mgbt, 
And  bid  the  wakefU  pillow  teem  with  rapture. 


Oh  I  yet.— and  lovely  are  the  vitio 
Of  lonely  loiterer  in  the  IcaBexa  wood ; 
No  tonnds,  no  echoes  break  npon  the  ear 
Save  slirivell'd  foliage  rustling  at  the  tread. 
Or  hnmUc  warbler  Oa  the  naked  kongfa. 
To  pentive  wand'rert  on  the  rireiHride 
Apollo't  lute  breatbat  in  the  rippling  stream; 
The  mossy  bank— the  beam,  though  transient. 
Suggest  a  lapt'roos.  an  elytian  glance, 
Till  toul,  tente,  fteUng  ytoid  to  tbe  deUght. 


FINE  ARTS. 
REVIEW  OF  PAINTINGS 

IN    TBB    EXKIBITIOM    Of   OIL  AMD  WATCS  CO* 
LOU*  PICTVItES  IH  SPKIMO  eARDSHS. 

(Continued.) 
Mr.  JosHtJA  Crist  ALL  has  four  pictures  ia 
water  colours,  besides  the  two  in  oil,  which 
we  formerly  noticed  in  this  Exhibition.  No.' 
8S0.  "  A  Landscape  with  figures,"  it  an 
Arcadian  scene,  ttf  a  small  sixe,  and  as  par« 
a  gem  as  we  have  teen  from  the  clatsical 
pencil  of  this  admired  artist.  It  is  conceived 
m  the  spirit  of  Virgil  himself.  A  young 
Shepherd  is  seated  on  a  bank  near  a  shady 
grove,  playing  upon  his  pipe ;  an  old  Man 
reposes  Deside  him,  listening:  a  young  Girl, 
at  some  distance  before  him,  leans  %rwara 
from  her  seat,  with  one  hand  on  tbe  shoulder 
of  a  beautiful  boy,  as  if  about  to  prevent  him 
from  disturbing  the  rural  musician.  The 
young  man  andboyare  delicately  undrapcd, 
after  the  primeval  fashion.  The  inbnite 
grace,  gentleness  and  natural  turn  of  this 
exouisite  group ;  and  the  air  of  innocence 
and  peace,  which  they  breathe,  are  beyond 
our  feeble  powers  of  deacription.  Our  ad-- 
miration  of  beauty  in  a  work  of  art  ha*  no 
relation  to  the  time  of  its  production,  or  tho 
name  of  the  artist  j  and  our  deep  sense  of 
merit  in  the  works  of  the  Old  Masters,  haa 
only  taught  us  more  justly  to  appreciate  tha 
genius  of  the  Moderns.  There  is  an  ele* 
gance  in  this  gronpt  not  inferior  to  that  pre- 
vailing attraction  in  the  figui**  of  Panm> 
giano,  without  any  of  the  aqiictation  which 
IS  sometimes  found  in  tlie  worlcs  of  that 
bewitching  master.  This  fine  feeling  is 
combined  with  an  antique  simplicitv,  with-* 
out  any  uf  those  angular  lines,  or  that  dry> 
net*,  'wHich  not  unfireqitieirtlyintemilllgies 
wkh  tbe  gnndctir  of  JBioto«PMiii(li.  A 
SlMspbfifd  RtMds  ttt  iWM  distaawRittiading 

i_^iy  uit_c,j   Kjy     ^<_-"  ■^i^-'  '^■~^  ^v   R.  ^^ 
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hU  sheep  and  goats.  Lofty  hills  richly 
varied,  proves,  aira  woods,  and  falling  waters ; 
qiountains  piercing  the  clouds,  and  &  cool 
tranauil  sky,  form  the  romantic  scenery  to 
this  aelicious  compositioo. — No.  247.  hy  the 
aame  artint,  is  another  small  pastoral  com- 
position ;  a  iuvely  group  of  figares  in  a 
eharminft  landscape. — ^No.  S73.  "  Puckatcr, 
IiU  of  Wifhl"  Tb«  sea-*hoK,  here,  is 
trovrdei  with  marine  lumber,  fishermen, 
and  nistics ;  and  the  water  wHb  boats  and 
vessels.  Although  the  characters  are  from 
common  life,  the  correct  taste  of  the  artist 
has  excluded  every  thing  coarse  and  vulgar. 
Without  being  raised  above  their  class,  they 
acquire  a  certain  relative  charm,  from  theiV 
simple  truth,  tasteful  disposition,  and  the 
plcMing  combinations,  with  which  they  are 
•atociated.  Considered  singly,  without  any 
reference  to  light  and  shadoa-,  these  groups 
afford  many  instances  of  this  grace  of  asso- 
ciation or  composition,  although  the  colour- 
ing it  somewhat  dusky,  and'  the  visionary 
obscurity  of  the  whole  monotonous. — 873. 
"  A  Gleaner."  This  sun-burnt  beauty  is 
seated  on  a  bank  in  the  harvest-field;  adorn- 
ed with  that  attractive  simplicity,  which 
never  deserts  the  pencil  of  Cristall.  A  group 
uf  her  companions,  in  the  middle  grouucl, 
are  Koing  home  with  their  gleanings.  The 
landscape  is  rich,  and  the  whole  invention 
tutcful ;  but  the  eSect  would  be  clearer  if 
the  shadows  were  more -forcible.  This,  and 
tbe  three  preceding  subjects,  are  painted  by 
Sir.  Cristall  in  transparent  water-colours, 
with  a  broad  mellow  touch,  and  the  negli- 
gent freedom  of  a  master.  There  is,  in 
some  parts  of  them,  a  disdainful  spirit,  as  if 
the  artist's  mind  was  too  much  occupied 
with  the' fine  feeline  and  general  effect  of 
his  subjrct,.  (0  attend  to  the  mere  niceties  of 
handling.  In  all  the  important  essentials, 
generally  speaking,  his  workb  in  water- 
colours  are  of  the  very  first  class.  They 
"  Play  round  tbe  head  and  gently  warm  the 

heart"— 
They  are  drawn  in  a  fine  style ;  but  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  somewhat  of  a  more 
distinct  marking,  a  sharper  toui:h  in  the 
headt  and  extremities,  would  add  to  their 
beauty.  These  parts  are  diainct  and  tharp 
m  nature,  without  being  etigy  or  hard ;  and 
no  persun  knows  better  than  this  eminent 
artist,  that  a  due  mixture  of  tharpneu  and 
toftneu,  a  golden  mean  between  a  woolly 
and  wirey  ptnciling,  is  a  chief  excellence  in 
the  execution  of  a  fine  picture. 

In  our  communication  of  the  3rd  of  May, 
we  gave  a  critical  description  of  a  main  part 
of  Ma'.  CaisTAii-'sgrand  hikterical  painting 
in  oil  colours^  of  Latona  andiht  Lytitm  Fea- 
Mitff.  '  We  nowv  aceordtng  to  our  promise, 
Kmme  oar  observations  on  that  imporMint 
picture.  The  groofp  of  the  clowns  otcnpies 
the  pnncipBl  centrei  of  the  foreground  on  a 
lioe  with  Latma  and  her  twins,  the  yoimg 
Apollo  and  Diapa.  The«e  two  groups  we 
have  already  d.  scribed.  A  tl'ird,  cqmpdised 
of  an  old  Shepherd,,  leaning  on  his  staff, 
with  two  younger  sitting  besule  him,  is  seen 
on  «n,  elnvaiion  in  'the  middle  ground,  Ivok*. 
iog  doww  M-the  Mb»r>  below.  Tbe  <(«^a!ef 
tlie  laaikoipe  iawonby.of.  tbe  uebie  com- 
'iJtiMiDt  etMpevod  4iiU»iq)i>k  hiU*, 


agreeably  wooded,  ascend  on  each  side.   Be- 1  light  will,  immediately,  by  compariion  with 
tween    their  dechvities,    the    light    gently  I  tbe  white  paper,  appear  of  a  frr«wiiwAy«^ibr. 

^  -' Every  part  is  kept  up  by  the  force  of  vir^ 


sparkles  on  descending  streams  ;  and  sheep  I 
and  goats  wander  upon  their  verdant  heights. 
In  a  lofty  openins  above  the  hills  in  the 
middle  ground,  a  distant  mountain  lifts  its 
triple  head,  in  broad  light,  above  the  clouds. 
A  clustre  of  oaks  rises  on  the  foreeround 
near  Latona:  and  somewhat  behind  them,  a 
number  of  stone-nines.  The  opposite  side 
of  tbe  picture  is,  also,  wooded,  and  a  gigantic 
oak,  whose  top  has  unfortunately  been  lopped 
by  the  axe,  is  a  promraent  object  here.  The 
foreground  is  broken  in  a  fine  taste;  and  en- 
riched by  the  irregular  windings  of  the 
stream,  with  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers  and 
atiuatic  plants.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  the 
whole  scene,  which  entitles  it  to  a  class  in 
Italian  eompotUion,  without  exhibiting  any 
imitation  of  Titian,  the  Carraeci,  Domeni 
chino,  or  the  other  painters  of  heroic  land' 
scape  in  that  school. 

This  fine  performance  is  exhibited  before 
the  artist  haid  time  to  give  it  the  last  liiel- 
lowings  and  final  consideration.  What  is 
done,  is  done  in  a  classical  style;  and  the 
masses  are  in  progress,  bright  and  bold,  in 
a  fine  stale  fi.r  glazing  into  sobriety  and 
union.  To  those  who  nave  inconsiderately 
remarked  on  tliis  point,  we  may  Le  allowed 
to  reply  that  Giorgiohe  and  all  the  great 
Venetian  Culourists,  obtained  tlieir  deep- 
toned  splendour  by  beginning  with  bri<;lit' 
ness,  and  afterwards  toning  down.  Their 
darkest  shadows  acquire  their  flowing  trans- 
parency from  their  being  all  laid  upon  a  burn- 
ing ba»i<i.  By  this  principle,  Titian  not  only 
made  his  flesh  think  and  palpitate  with 
passk>n;  but  infused  a  living  spirit  into 
the  elements,  and  made  the  earth,  air,  fire 
and  water,  work  miracles,  rn  his  immortal 
creations.  We  shall  advert  to  an  example 
of  his  style,  as  an  illustration  of  the  subject 
before  us.  The  bright  scarlet  drapery  on  the 
stooping  Murderer  in  the  Marli/rdom  of  St. 
Peter  the  Dominican  in  the  forett,  acquires 
the  gleaming  force  of  live  fuel  from  the  raid- 
night  shadows  to  which  it  is  opposed.  Its  re 
lative  power  invigorates  and  chastens  the 
deep  sanguine  tints  of  the  flesh;  which, 
without  Its  superior  force,  would  be  too 
violent.  Like  the  key-stone  of  an  arch,  it  is 
the  support  of  the  whole  system.  To  this 
all  the  carnations,  and  warm  colours  are 
painted  up ;  and  as  the  heart  comihunicates 
vital  heat  to  the  extremities,  it  diffuses  a 
burning  glow  through  all  their  eradations. 
Its  intense  brightness  enabled  the  Painter 
to  give  the  utmost  force  to  the  subordinate 
assimilations;  and  their  participation  of  its 
vigor,  prevented  it  from  appearing  isolated. 
The  cool  colours  are  all  invigorated  by  the 
samejninciple  of  relative  diffiui«».  They 
are  pnnted  up  to  the  high  key  of  a  deep 
dark  purpfe  in  the  drapery,  scahrtely  discerni- 
ble from  black.  This  stormy  hue  is  d'f- 
fitsed  in  a  Wikinii  piiriilisA  tinge  through'  all 
liti.e  blueish  hues  of  the  sky,  and  distant 
nnouni^ins.  The  depth  is  inconceivable. 
An  easy  experiment  will  ]irove  to  a  student 
that  the. force  of  this  astonishing  picture  it 
uiholfy  relative.  Ha  piece  of  white  paper  he 
placKlnear  the  brij^tMt.ligbt  oa  ihedrap' 
pcry  «(  tbe  eactrping  figore^  diati^htiUiaot 


tintt  to  the  top  pf  the  scale.  Thote  ap|niil- 
ing  shadows,  which  combine  richness  and 
transparency,  with  the  force  ofblacknets, 
give  this  preternatural  brilhancy  to  the  tour- 
ing light  upon  the  sky  and  figures.  Every 
tint  IS  a  connected  link;  upon  that  great 
master's  principle,  illustrated  by  a  buiKh  of 
grapes,  upon  which  tbe  bright  hues  rite 
into  opposition  in  the  light,  and  sink  into 
mellow  union  in  the  shade.  The  waruiett 
colours,  at  their  highest  point,  are  linked  to 
the  coldett  colours  of  tbe  same  elevation,  bjr 
shadows  of  the  utmost  breadth  and  power. 
All  is  relative ;  all  in  majestic  harmony ! 
The  jarring  elements,  the  fierce  extreme*  of 
colour,  are  blended  into  one  tremendout 
tone  of  glory,  worthy  of  a  celestial  vision  and 
the  fall  of  a  martyr.  We  ipeak  not  here  of 
the  lineal  g^ndeur;  of  the  expression  of 
the  dying  taint;  of  tbe  assassin  about  to  re- 
peat hit  blow ;  of  that  giant  figure,  that 
image  of  terror  and  torrow  and  indignation; 
whose  outline  co-mates  with  tbe  mighty 
style  of  Michael  Angela ;  whose  swift  feet  are 
escaping  from  the  hand  of  violence;  whose 
drapery  and  hair  are  blown  abroad ;  whose 
countenance  and  voice  are  lifted  up  cleaving 
the  heavens  with  a  cryfui  vengeance  on  the 
guilty  criminals.  We  pass  too  those  rapid 
norsenien,  the  murderers,  already  in  the 
mind  of  the  spectator,  pursued  by  the  re- 
morse of  their  crime,  ana  half  seen  in  their 
flight  through  the  distant  openings  of  the 
forest.  Our  present  business  is  not  with  tbe 
tragic  story^  but  with  the  colouring.  We 
would  fain,  with  reverence,  approach  Titian, 
the  Prince  of  Painting,  in  his  omnipotent 
circle.  We  have,  all  this  time,  had  our  eye 
upon  the  noble  picture  of  Lttlona  and  iia 
Jj/eian  Peatanti,  by  Crittull,  a  picture  which 
breathes  the  pure  inspiration  of  Poetry.  It 
it  in  mental  communion  with  this  Artist's 
candour,  that  we  have  attempted,  with  more 
xeal  than  ability,  to  unravel  that  spell  by 
which  the  immortal  Vtiutimn  has  spread  bit 
enchantment  over  the  world.  In  brief  re- 
petition, then,  it  is  tht  relative  principh;  the 
principle  of  diffituon  ;  tlie  dauntless  opp»« 
sition  of  the  two  mott  powerful  toiiet;  the 
magic  union  of  the  day  and  night  of  colour 
anil  effect,  by  the  moif  forcible  ehiaro-uuro  f 
it  is  this  irresistible  combination  which 
forms  the  soul  and  body  of  those  astonithing 
masses.  Tbe  colouring  and  effect  bave  all 
tlie  impassioned  sentiment  and  sublimity  of 
which  colouring  and  effect  are  capable. 
All  the  terrible  iroasinings  and  throngtac 
shapes  of  alarm,  with  which  Nature  ana 
SiiHktpeare  invest  the  hour  of  loneliness  and 
obsciik'ity,  are  awakened  by  the  dark  recesses 
of  that .  prospect.  There  is  a  conjunction  of 
oppositea  in  the  scenery ;  of  loveliness  and 
horror,  of  wild  gramleiir  and  beauty,  some* 
wbat  Hke  the  conjunct  effect  in  Milton's 
'^ darkneu viable,"  and  "dark with  excessive 
bright,"  or  "excess  of  light.'ViMl(  nroduces 
an  indeKribable  movement  of  melancholy 
eagerness;  a  joyful  tarineat,  or  mournful 
pleasure  which  absorbs  the  toul  I  Before 
other  pictures  men  have  leiturt  to  express 
theit opinions;  but  before  thjrn**^  itnvre 
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of  'rUiuH,  ihe  spirits  admit  of  but  one  im- 
pulse. We  feel  the  impression  of  a  superior 
power;  and  our  eyes  are  fixed  in  sileuce. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  would  as- 
cend into  vision  with  the  spirits  of  the  illus- 
trious dead,  to  descend  upon  earth  as  nia- 
ligners  of  living  Genius ;  nor  have  we  eni- 
psnnelled  the  eoiden  Age  of  Leo  to  defame 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  We  now  return, 
altoeether,  to  the  colouring  of  Cbistall's 
nobw  picture.  In  our  former  communica- 
tion, we  attempted  to  detail  the  beauties  of 
the  compimtum.  The  artist  has  mudc  the 
crimson  of  Latona's  close  drapery  the  key  to 
his  carnations  and  other  warm  hues:  and 
the  bright  bhie  in  her  mantle,  the  key  to  his 
cold  cofours.  This  fine  principle  was  observed 
by  litian,  with  ail  the  gay  and  tender  semi- 
tints  and  tones  of  harmony,  in  the  joyous 
wlendor  of  his  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  He 
tnere  introduced  a  bright,  mellow  Uue  in  the 
sky,  and  sea,  and  scarf  of  Ariadne;  and  the 
red  in  xhi  other  draperies.  But  in  this,  and 
the  MarUrdom  in  the  Forest,  TUim  not  only 
sustained  his  powerful  carnations  by  the 
scarlet,  orange,  and  purple  draperies;  but  by 
atnmiUtingmaaa of rkh,  reddak,tminmined 
purple,  and  deep  orange  thadoat  in  the  l»road 
mn-burnt]  foliage  and  herbage  of  the  laitdtcape. 
These  burning  auluaiTial  hues,  distributed  « 
augUiaries,  in  his  b«ck-ground,  served  to 
diSiise,  support,  and  harmonize  the  sanguine 
brilliancy  of  his  flesh  tints,  which,  without 
them,  would  have  appeared  harsh  and  exag- 
gerated. The  principle  of  relatio*  diffiuioa ; 
the  balance  of  cool  and  warm  colours,  are 
practised  by  Mr.  Criitall ;  but,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  picture,  not  carried  as  fitr  as 
the  classical  elevation  of  the  design  reouires. 
The  grace  and  majesty  with  whicti  the 
artist  has  cloathed  Latona  and  her  celestial 
Children,  demand  a  noble  tranquillity  in  the 
effect,  a  grand  classical  splendor  in  the  tone. 
There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  principle  of  the 
oppositions,  but  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
deptli  of  cAiaro-fcuro  to  bind  them  into  union, 
in  their  highest  force.  The  gradations  of 
connexion  in  the  coot,  are  better  kept  up 
and  more  harmonious,  than  in  the  warm 
colours.  The  bright  blue  in  Latona't  mantle 
is  duly  harmoniMd  with  the  landscape,  by 
the  same  colours  being  spread  in  the  blue 
draperies  of  the  Peasants;  in  the  Ume-iA 
tints  of  the  streams,  distant  mountains,  sky, 
•nd  cold  green  in  the  stone-pines.  But  the 
bright  crimtoH  in  the  draperies,  and  the  san- 
guine carnations,  are  not  sufficiently  diffused 
and  sustained  by  the  small  quantity  of  red 
in  the  poppy,  the  tall  reddish  tad  jntrp/e 
flowers ;  and  earthv  hues  of  the  landscape. 
An  aeetttary  in  color,  which  from  want  of 
quantity  or  depth,  fails  to  act  as  an  awcUiary, 
must  become  a  1^,  and  an  unfriendly  dH. 
version  uf  attention  from  the  principal  mass, 
which  it  was  meant  to  support.  There  is, 
also,  as  we  liave  already  noticed,  a  want  of 
shadowy  masses,  of  a  sufficient  depth  of 
ehmro-icuro,  to  reconcile  and  bind  together 
the  warm  and  ooM  colors  in  their  points  of 
OKtreme  force.  Tiie  sanguine .  vigor  of  the 
CMtnations  is  porfocdy  in  character  with  the 
•eorcbed  comolexion  of  peasants  laboring  io 
the  open  fieMs,  in  a  hot  country ;  with  the 
long  wandeting-of  Latona  and  her  children. 


under  a  burning  sun ;  and  with  Ovi^t  de- 
scription of  the  sultry  season. 

** cnm  Sol  frwu  iir«r«<  ana, 

Fioibos  in  L^cis  longo  Dea  fessa  labore 
Siderea  aeeata  tUim  eatUgit  <A  «itu." 
If  the  foliage  of  one  of  the  young  oaks, 
which  rises  with  so  much  giaceof  form,  near 
Latona,  was  of  a  deep  tan-buml,  rtiddy  hue, 
with  rtcA  gradations  of  embroKmed  purple, 
golden  yellow,  and  orange  shades,  such  as 
we  see  in  autumn  even  in  this  country,  it 
would  be  more  in  conformity^  with  the  cli- 
mate of  Curia  and  Ovid's  description.  Upon 
such  a  broad  mass  of  assimilathig  hues,  the 
bright  carnations  and  red  draperies,  would 
harmoniously  subside  into  union  with  the  sha- 
dowy olive  tints  of  the  landscape.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  picture,  a  similar  mass  of 
auxiliaries  mi^ht  equally  contribute  to  the 
general  tranquillity.  If  the  lopped  uak  pos- 
sessed its  lofty  head  and  foliage  of  the  same 
deep  sun-burnt,  ruddy  hue,  with  rich  grada- 
tions of  embrowned  purple,  and  orange 
shades,  mellowed  into  union  with  the  warm 
verdure  of  the  landscape,  there  would  be  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  intermediate  assimila- 
tions in  the  back  ground,  to  harmonize  all 
the  bright  flesh  tints  and  crimson  draperies, 
with  the  cold  colours.  Even  if  the  whole 
were  toned  upon  its  present  basis,  we  appre- 
hend, owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  golden 
and  ruddy  hues  in  the  scenery,  that  tlie  op- 
positions would  still  be  somewhat  too  abrupt, 
the  quantity  of  cold  colours  preponderant, 
and  the  repose  imuerfect.  But  we  submit 
these  opinions  witii  due  diffidence.  These 
matters,  which  relate  merely  to  the  surface, 
du  not  lessen  the  merits  of  the  composition 
of  this  commanding  picture;  and  may  be 
easily  effected  by  an  artist  of  Mr.  Cristall's 
powers.  The  colouring  is  in  progress ;  the 
penciling  broad  and  firm ;  the  whole  con- 
ception original ;  and  the  classical  choice  of 
the  subject,  with  the  grandeur  and  sensi- 
bility of  its  treatment,  have  obtained  it  a 
foremost  distinction  in  the  public  mind.  In 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  the  Spring  Gar- 
den show  of  paintings,  this  year,  West  and 
Stothard,  only,  have  any  woik  of  fancy  or 
history  to  class  with  it.  The  ever-welling 
stream  of  the  {lunter's  poetical  fceline  flows 
here  in  a  m^estic  ude.  In  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  sentiment,  invention,  character, 
grouping,  drawing,  and  design,  he  has  been 
eminently  successful ;  and  this  noble  speci- 
men of  lustorieal  art  is  not  only  an  object  of 
first  notice  in  the  exhibition  room;  but  an 
honor  to  the  society  of  exhibitors  and  the 
artist  W.C. 

XVKAS   AND   BIDO. 

We  have  alrrady  noticed  the  opening  of  the 
Si(M,  aod  shall  occasionally  ofier  leaarks  on 
ioaw  of  the  principal  pictnic*  exhibited  there. 
We  begin  uy  ooticiju  the  iaige  pictare  of 
JEneat  and  Dida,  wbidb  has  ezcitca  mocb  in- 
temt  in  Paris. 

M.  Goerin's  picture  of  Xmas  and  Dida  seenv 
to  be  the  result  of  a  ipeeies  of  study  to  wbicb 
the  genins  of  this  teamed  artist  was  not  notil 
now  directed.  M.  Gnerin  has  hitherto  been 
distinguished  as  the  creator  of  a  style  to  which 
we  may  apply  the  term  dramoHe  paMte.  The 
fidelity  or  exprasaon  which  be  iafhnd  mto  one 
of  the'  ioeat  peeductiens  of  tragic  genios,  has 
called  iigrth  oni  venal  adniinition>   llw  pictnrr. 


Phtedra  and  Bipptlillus,  formed  an  epoch  ia 
the  French  school  of  paiotiiig,  and  Justly  soerit- 
ed  the  sensation  it  prodoced.  The  art  ef 
painting,  peihaps,  never  arrived  at  a  more  pro* 
found  ttudy  of  the  homan heart;  the  phiy  of  the 
passions  was,  perhaps,  never  before  so  correctly 
delhieated.  In  the  picture  of  JEmai  and  Dida, 
M.  Ouerin's  olgcct  seems  not  to  have  been  to 
paint,  tlie  movements  of  the  sonl  and  the  pio- 
toresqne  sitDations  aiisiM  out  of  opponte  sen- 
timents. It  is  evident,  from  the  oioiee  of  his 
subject,  the  finish  which  be  has  bestowed  upon 
it,  the  moltiplicity  of  the  details,  and  the  minute 
care  vrith  wmcb  he  has  executed  them,  tlmt  the 
mechanical  part  of  his  art,  the  imitation  of 
nature,  hw  on  this  occarion  formed  the  chief 
object  ef  his  labours,  and  that  the  moral  part, 
that  which  describes  the  soul,  has  been  regarded 
Oldy  in  a  secondary  point  of  view.  Many  per- 
sons wiU  compliment  him  on  the  preference 
which  be  has  given  to  this  kind  of  perfectioB,  . 
the  prodoctioD  of  which,  in  their  eyes,  consti- 
tutes real  talent  In  painting.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  regretted,  that  in  the  picture  exhibited  this 
year  at  the  Salon,  M.  Gnerin  has  not  endea- 
vonred  to  excite  some  recollection  of  the  great 
events  which  compose  the  recital  of  the  Trojan, 
here ;  nor  painted  in  the  featares,  in  the  eyes 
and  on  the  lips  of  the  Qneea  of  Carthaice,  the 
flame  which  the  perfidious  darts  of  the  Copid- 
Ascanins  bad  kindled  within  her  bosom ;  or,  in 
a  word,  realised  that  idea  of  violent  passion,' 
which  is  attached  to  the  person  and  tragical 
fate  of  Dido. 

The  amateur,  whose  imacination  is  elevated 
by  reading  the  first  book  ei  the  MatH,  will  be 
somewhat  disappointed,  if  he  expect  to  find  in 
M.  Gnerio'i  pictare  the  fine  unages  of  the 
Latin  poet.  Ou  beholding  a  vaporous  iky,  an. 
atmosphere  which  seems  to  volatilixe  the  but 
rays  of  the  son,  he  will  not  be  tempted  to  ex- 
claim : 

" Et  jam  nox  hnmidaciBlo 

Pnecipitat  suadentqne  cadentia  aidtra  somaos." 
When  he  obierves  on  the  forehead  of  Ihe  Queen 
of  Carthage  a  calmneas  and  serenity,  which 
perfectly  harmonize  with  the  coldness  of  the 
Trqjan  hero,  he  will  not  repeat  with  Virgil : 
"  Infelix  Dido,  longnnque  hibebat  amorem," 
ice.  ice. 

On  befaoldiog  the  absent  negligence  widi 
which  Dido  abandons  one  of  her  lunds  to  the 
caresses  of  the  fiilse  Ascaniui,  he  will  not  re- 
cognise the  Dido  of  the  £ueid. 

Haec  ocniis,  h£c  pectore  toto 

Haret,  et  hiterdom  gremio  fovet  inscia  Dido," 
&c.  Stc. 

Finally,  he  wiU  look  vainly  around  her  for 
the  splendor  of  that  court  which  is  so  pompous. 
ly  described  by  Virgil. 

It  woald,  bowever,  be  nnjast  to  reproach  M. 
Garrin  for  not  having  conformed  exactly  to  the 
text  of  the  .Xneid.  The  painter  is  not  thesfaive 
of  the  poet,  and  is  privileged  to  treat  a  snbject 
very  dmerently  fi-om  him  who  created  it  M. 
Gocrin  composed  this  pictare  under  the  empira 
of  another  kind  of  inspiialioD  from  that  which 
dictated  the  iEneid,  and  if  his  Dido  he  net  that 
of  Virgil,  ihe  neverlheleis  merits  a  very  di^ 
tingnisEed  rank  among  the  productions  of  the 
arts. 

The  conception  of  this  Work  belongs  neither 
to  the  E(ric  or  Dramatic  class,  but  to  that  of 
dencriptive  poetry.  The  object  of  the  painter 
was  to  make  the  spectator  sensible  of  diat  pure 
deli|^t  produced  by  tiie  inflnence  of  a  fine  sky, 
cahnncss  andsereniivof  mind,  andn  coinbini- 
timi  of  all  that  cndwnto'  Dm  iwmgiimHiin  'tar 
ideas  of  taste  and  Uaguiee.-  A  Qnten  >iln^ll^ 
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wiHi  the  double  chacnit  of  beanty  and  a  diadem, 
npoiing  on  a  lumptuoai  conch,  and  negli- 
gaatlyyi«ldtng  to  the  careiMn  of  a  lovely  child ; 
a  young  heru  aeaied  before  her,  clad  io  tlie  most 
«:o«tly  ganneuu;  the  mild  in^uty  which 
breathes  from  every  feature  of  their  counte- 
nances ;  the  clear  African  sky,  reddened  by  the 
l^t  rays  of  twilight;  a  back-ground  which,  in 
the  words  of  Fenelon,  forms  "  un  koriim  d 
todUtt  iwar  /«  plaisir  ies  ytax" — such  are  the 
faaacei  of  which  M.  Gnenn  has  composed  his 
Poem;  he  probably  thonght  that  the  stormy 
paasion*  of  the  human  heart  ought  not  to  find  a 
place  in  such  a  subject,  and  was  fearful  of 
tnMbling  by  any  powerful  emotion  the  trans- 
porting calmnea*  into  which  be  wished  to  plunge 
the  spectator. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 


Oxford. — The  examinations  for  Easter  Term 
having  now  completely  closed,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  candidates  to  whom  testimonials 
were  given  for  their  degrees  by  the  public  ex- 
aminers, but  wha  were  not  admitted  into  any 
of  the  classes,  amonnted  to  64 ;  wbikt  the  ma- 
triculations were  78. 

The  degree  of  D.  U.  has  been  conferred  on 
the  Rev.  J.  K.  Fletcher,  B.  D.  St.  Alban's 
Hall ;  of  H.  A.  upon  the  Hon.  W.  I>.  Bathorst, 
Fellow  of  All  Souls;  Revds.  W.  Hildyard  and 
J.  Abbiss,  Scholar,  both  of  Trinity ;  and  Mr. 
W.  9.  PbUips,  Scbotar,  of  ditto;  Mr.  Anstey 
Is  elected  Scholar  of  Trinity ;  and  Mr.  Dyer  of 
Cferiatchureh,  an  Exhibitioner  of  Trinity.  Mr. 
P.  Price  of  JesDS,  is  also  elected  a  Scholar  of 
tb«t  Society. 

CAMBaiDOB<— The  CbanccUor'i  Gold  Meinl, 
for  the  best  Boclith  Poem— J<nisaicm— is  ad- 
judged to  H.  Townihend,  Esq.  Fellow  Com- 
moner of  Trinity. 

The  FitswUliam  Museum  is  increasing  by 
gifts  from  various  quarters,  and  has  recent^ 
received  several  Grecian  and  Egyptian  curios- 
itie*  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  Lee,  of  St.  John's, 
consisting  of  a  torso  ef  Uis  in  green  basalt,  a 
stole  of  verde  antique,  and  some  small  figures 
ofOsiri*. 


scene;  but  recovered  sod  performed  with 
ereat  feeling  and  beauty  of  discrimination. 
Miss  Stephens  sun^  tlie  airs  in  the  part  of 
Opheliu  with  exquisite  pathos.  She  was 
much  applauded  through  the  niglit.  Mr. 
Sinclair  was  encored  in  the  song  of  "  love 
tmoHg  the  rotes ;"  the  play  was  lollowed  bjr 
No  ^ng  No  Supper,  and  a  new  pastoral  di- 
vortisement.  On  Thursday  night,  the  Apos- 
Ute  was  performed,  with  the  after-piece  uf 
the  Libertine. 

English  Opera  House.— The  Manager 
commenced  tlie  season,  at  this  theatre,  on 
last  Saturday  night,  with  the  comedy  of 
«  'i»«  Election,"  judiciously  altered  and 
curtailed  from  the  published  play,  written  by 
Mitt  Joanna  Bailtte ;  and  the  aftei^piece  of 
"  Is  he  jealous."— The  plays  of  Miss  Baillie 
are  so  well  known  as  to  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  particular  comments.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  Election  rendered  it  unfit  for 
the  stage,  aa  it  was  originally  written  ;  and 
although  nmcli  good  sense  and  skill  have 
been  manifested  m  the  alterations,  some  of 
the  defects  in  the  diulugue  and  characters 
remain.  It  met  with  a  few  slight  marks  of 
disapprobation  ;  but  was  altogether  well  re- 
ceived, and  has  been  since  several  times  re- 
peated. The  manager  has  made  a  laudable 
exertion  tu  strengtheu  his  company;  and  we 
shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  notice  the 
merits  of  the  performers.  We  were  happy, 
among  some  others,  to  see  our  favourite  Miss 
Kellv,  although  her  character  is  much 
over-doae  in  the  lext.  Her  gentle  simplicity 
in  the  Maid  and  Magpie,  and  her  play 
ful  genuine  truth  of  nature  in  the  Inn- 
keeper's Daughter,  are  the  standard  of  her 
style;  and  wholly  free  from  affectation  oi 
vulgarity.  The  embellishmeats  of  the  House 
have  received  considerable  improvement, 
with  an  exception  in  the  panuels,  at  the 
back  of  the  pit,  which  are  somewhat  com- 
mon-place and  heavy.  W.  C. 


THE  DRAMA. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOCiFrV. 


Drukt  Lahk.  On  last  Tuesday  night,  at 
this  theatre,  Afrt.  Aliop,  tor  her  own  benefit, 
played  Miu  Hoyden,  in  the  Trip  to  Scar- 
oorough,  Nell,  in  the  Devil  to  Pay,  and  Lady 
Contest  in  the  Wedding-Day.  The  house 
was  full,  and  she  receivnl  much  merited  ap- 
plause. On  Wednesday  night  were  per- 
lormed  for  the  benefit  of  several  Actors, 
Bickerdt^'t  Omedy  of  the  Hypocrite ;  Sprigs 
of  Laurel,  and  a  new  aflerpiece  called  Incog., 
itt  Three  Days  at  a  well-known  Hotel.  On 
Thursday  night.  She  Would  and  She  Would 
Not,  Lovers^  Qaarrels,  and  RugaDtino,  were 
performed  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Rorautr, 

CorsvT  Gaaow.— On  Monday  niglit  Ja- 
liiu  Cmmr  was  perfermod  «t  this  house,  the 
part  sf  Bmtus,  in  sgrand  stifle,  by  KembU; 
•  Cuaius,  with  much  bold  spirit,  liy  Ymng. 
Oo  Tuesday  night,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Liston,  the  Slave  and  libertine; 
MMcrtadttf*  Gambia,  one  of  tit*  most 
fiaUbed-pctfotmaoces  in  the  muderu  drama. 
On  .Wednesday  night,  for  the  benefit  of  Mit$ 
dttji^MK  tn  a  crowdM 'bouse,  Hamlet;  the 
Priae*  of  Damowk  hy  KeuUe.  He  wu  » 
little  out  of  mice,  iigMS  eon^  in  the  first 


THE  WHISKERS. 

Charles  and  Charlotte  were  youug 
persons  of  high  fashion ;  and  inexpress- 
ibly ugly  without  knowing  it.  At  times, 
perhaps,  some  suspicions  of  the  sort 
intruded  themselves  ;  bat  ■•  both  were 
of  happy  tempers  and  moral  conduct, 
they  made  a  principle  to  banish  all 
ideas  which  might  make  them  dissatisfied 
with  their  lot.  Besides,  the  most  ordi- 
nary mortals  still  possess  some  favorite 
feature,  or  peculiar  trait,  upon  which 
they  found  a  hope  of  admiration.  So  it 
was  vrith  Charlotte  and  Charies — the  one 
had  most  delicate  eyebrows,  and  the 
other  most  luxuriant  whiskers.  TheUdy, 
therefore,  always  bared  her  misshapen 
forehead,  in  order  to  show  her  eyel^rows ; 
and  thus  looked  ten  times  ugUer;  while 
the  gentlennin  suffered  bu  whiskers  to 
flourish  so  butrageously,  tha^  his  appear- 
ance became  qiute  alarniing. 

The  first  time  ibis  imlaUe  coiiple  saw 
feach  other,  was  one  nigfat  at  tbe  opera 


Charles  stood  in  Fop's  Alley,  Charlotte 
sat  in  a  lower  box.  Charles  stared  at  her 
with  astonishment — lie  wondered  how 
any  lady  coold  exipose  a  seamed  forehead 
for  the  sake  of  displaying  an  arched  eye- 
brow. She  too  stared  at  Charles  with 
amazement — She  could  not  conceive  any 
young  gentleman  so  weak  as  to  throw  on 
the  semblance  of  a  human  being,  merely 
because  his  cheeks  were  prolific  of  super* 
fluous  hair.  They  caught  each  other 
gasiug,  but  each  mistook  tbe  cause ; 
both  thonght  it  arose  from  admiration  at 
their  respective  embellishments;  and 
every  moment,  therefore,  their. mutual 
glances  became  more  soft  and  expressive. 
CharloUe  began  to  think  that  the  whiskers 
were  not  so  very  toy  frightfiil ;  and 
Charles  ikiily  confessed,  that  no  sacr^ce 
of  forehead  could  be  too  great  for  such 
praiseworthy  eyebrows. 

This  gazing  affair  had  now  been  re> 
newed,  on  every  feasible  occasion,  up- 
wards of  a  month.  It  was  a  delightful 
and  refreshing  recreation  to  both  parties ; 
for  neither  had  ever  before  experienced 
the  transport  that  results  from  being 
stared  tenderly  out  of  countenance.  At 
length  an  opportunity  of  introduction 
occurred — ^Tbey  addressed  each  other 
with  indescribable  tumults  of  soul,  and 
said  things  which  only  wanted  handsome 
mouths  to  render  them  uifinitely  sweet. 
But  love  Laughs  when  ugtmess  grows 
romantic. 

Another  month  saw  their  courtship  at 
its  height ;  and  tbe  whbkers.  which  bad 
done  so  much,  larger  than  ever.  People 
endowed  with  regular  features  may  be 
at  a  loss  to  conceive,  how  persons  who 
are  perfect  frights  can  bandy  physiogno- 
mical compliments ;  but  nothing  is  easier; 
and,  in  fact,  Charles  had  managed  tbe 
matter  so  well,  that  Charlotte  began  to 
consider  her<elf  capable  of  captivating 
much  handsomer  men  than  he.  A  for- 
tune left  to  her  about  this  time,  confirm- 
ed her  in  the  supposition  ;  as  a  charming 
fellow,  without  a  sixpence,  or  even  a 
beard,  laid  immediate  siege  to  her  heart. 

In  short,  he  carried  it ;  and  she  deter* 
mined  to  break  with  Charles.  Being, 
however,  of  a  humane  disposition,  sb^ 
thought  a  quarrel  would  be  by  far  tbe 
most  decent  and  amicable  nuinner  of 
softening  down  the  mjury  she  was  about 
to  do  him.  One  day,  therefore,  while  he 
sat  by  her  side,  saying  the  finest  things 
in  nature,  and  looking  hideously  Ammoniv 
ed,  she  told  him,  that  men  were  deceitful 
creatures,  and  that  she  must  cidl'upoa 
him  for  some  incontrovertible  proof  of 
his  regard,  before  she  could  coosentto 
sitrr^ier  her  liberties.' 


'  Name  a  ibcnfice,  or  an  enterprtze 
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upon  earth."  cried  he,  starting  up,  "  and 
1  flj  this  instant  to  perform  it.  Shall  I 
aeale  Mount  Mta»,  and  dive  for  Empe- 
dodea'a  slipper  "i  Shall  I  swim  the  Hcllet- 
pontl  Shall  I  bring  you  a  fossil  elephant 
ftom  the  Icy  Sea  1  Shall  I  "— 

"  I  do  not' ask  yoo  to  attempt  any  such 
preposterous  nndertakings,"  replied  she, 
witlr  the  iitmoat  coolness.  "  I  only  re- 
quire  of  you  to  cut  off  your  whiskers." 

'•  My  whiskers.  Madam ! " 

"That  is  all.  Sir." 

"  All  I  oh,  heavens  I  divest  myself  of 
what  first  won  your  heart." 

"  Sir,  I  consider  your  honor  involved 
in  your  obedience." 

"Then,  Madam,  fiirewell  for  ever; 
and  learn,  that,  now-a-days,  men  of  any 
pretensions  to  fashion  or  consequence 
take  a  great  deal  less  paius  to  retain 
their  reputations, 'than  to  preserve  their 
whiskers." 

Thus  ended  the  loves  of  Charies  and 
Chariotte.       

FRENCH  MANNERS. 

L'HEaMITE   EH    PmOVENCE. 

{Continued.) 

Another  foreign  race  had  settled  at 
much  more  remote  period  among  the  Bas- 
ques; they  lived  there,  as  they  do  in  all  the 
countries  over  which  they  are  spread,  abso- 
lutely secluded  from  the  society  m  the  midst 
of  which  they  dwell,  but  of  which  they  never 
form  a  part.  I  allude  to  that  vagabond 
race,  very  improperly  called  (by  the  French,) 
Bohemians,  and  who  as  early  as  the  times 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  went  tu  Rome 
under  the  name  of  Eayptians,  (Gypsies,) 
which  the  English  stilTeive  them,  to  sell 
little  images  of  Isis  ana  Osiris,  to  teach 
their  religious  doctrine,  and  tell  fortunes  to 
the  masters  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  remote  peiiod  these 
Gypsies  settled  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
Bayontie,  whence  they  have  been  at  last 
expelled,  never  to  return.  The  Gypsies 
roved  about,  from  time  immemorial,  in  this 
space  J  the;  lived  on  the  produce  of  their 
rapine,  without  any  other  abode  than  the 
forests,  empty  bams,  and  the  ruins  of  aban- 
doned houses. 

"  It  has  often  happened  to  me,"  (said 
Mr.  Destire,)  "  when  I  have  been  traveUing 
in  the  night,  to  see  bands  of  Gypsies,  men 
and  women,  dancing  to  the  sound  of  Castas- 
nettes  round  a  blazing  wood  fire,  by  wbico 
they  dressed  the  provisions  for  the  feast 
This  sight  had  something  fantastic  in  it, 
which  struck  the  imagination  very  forcibly." 

Amidst  a  kind  of  promiscuous  intercourse 
of  the  two  sexes,  there  were  doubtless  at> 
taehnents  of  sufficiently  long  duration  to 
bare  the.  name  of  marriagts  eiven  .them ; 
however,  Uie  children  knew  only  theit  mo- 
thers, ana  the  fathers  willingly  excused 
themselves  from  taking  a  title  (o  which  they 
hardly  ev^t  had  more  than  a  contingent 
light. , 

Some  members  of  these  vagri>end  baitds 
fixed  tko^advea  near  the  babitatians;  and 


became  dangerous  instruments,  through 
whose  medium  plans  of  robberies  were  better 
laid,  and  more  surely  executed. 

In  the  year  1804,  M.  de  Castelane,  at  that 
time  Prefect  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  received 
orders  from  Government  to  clear  the  country 
of  the  Gypsies,  who  were  dispersed  in  twenty 
different  places :  in  one  single  night  they 
were  all  cau);ht  as  in  a  net,  and  conveyed  on 
board  vessels  which  landed  tliem  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  This  vigorous  measure, 
which  was  executed  with  all  the  mildness 
that  justice  and  humanity  demand,  was  a 
real  benefit  for  the  department,  and  it  is  not 
the  only  one  which  perpetuates  the  memory 
of  the  administration  of  M.  Castelane ! !  1 

M.  Destire  mixed  some  anecdotes  in 
this  digression  on  the  Gypsies.  I  will  relate 
the  following,  which  is  guaranteed  by  his 
own  testimony. 

"  When  I  was  very  young,"  said  he,  "  I 
one  day  met  at  Bayonne,  un  the  bridge  of 
Mayoii,  a  young  gypsy  girl,  who  afterwards 
became  very  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Maytemina.  I  ask  pardon  of  love,  but  I 
have  never  seen  any  thing  so  pretty ;  and, 
since  I  must  say  so,  to  ray  shame  perhaps, 
I  have  never  loved  any  thing  so  much.  I 
do  not  think  it  proper  to  carry  this  confes- 
sion any  further;  I  might  still  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  excuse  such  follies  in  my  own 
eyes :  but  I  am  no  longer  of  an  age  to  inspire 
others  with  the  same  indulgence.  I  was 
soon,  but  not  loiig,  happy  with  my  beautiful 
gypsy,  who  in  a  few  months  quitted  me  to  go 
and  shine  on  a  greater  theatre.  Soon  nothing 
was  talked  of  at  Paris  but  the  charming 
gypsy  and  the  brilliant  conquests  she  had 
made;  it  was  even  asserted  that  she  was 
uot  unconcerned  in  certain  political  trans- 
actions of  the  greatest  importance. 

"  At  the  end  of  two  or  tnree  years,  Mayte- 
mina, perceiving  that  her  credit  declined 
with  her  charms,  profited  by  this  observation, 
to  return  to  the  life  of  a  gypsy,  which  she 
regretted  amklst  the  enjoyments  with  which 
she  was  surrounded  by  self-love  and  by  love. 
She  had  been  long  back  among  our  moun- 
tains when  a  strange  circumstance,  which 
was  very  fortunate  tor  both,  re-united  us  for 
some  moments.  - 

"  One  evening  as  I  was  deceoding  the 
heights  of.  Agnoa,  to  eq.  to  a  little  country 
house  where  my  tatherliyed,  about  a  league 
from  the  village,  I  was  attacked  by  a  band 
ofgypgy  smugglers,  who  robbed  travellers 
when  they  had  nothing  better  to  do.  At 
first  I  made  a  tolerable  stand,  but  perceiving 
a  reinfiirceiiient  of  banditti  come  up,  I  left 
my  horse  and  my  portmanteau  in  the  bands 
of  ttiose  ■who  had  attacked  me,  and  escaped 
into  the  mountains.  I  had  been  wandering 
for  half  an  hour  from  hill  to  hill,  without 
being  able  to  recover  my  road,  when  I  saw 
the  same  gypsies  in  pursuit  of  me,  with  a 
woman  at  their  bead,  who  waved  a  handker- 
chief in  the  air,  exclaiming  Mayttmina! 
This  name,  the  aomd  of  which  bad  been 
always  agreeable  to  my  ear,  put  an  end  to 
my  fear  and  to  my  running,  and  I  waited  fur 
the  gypsy.  You  may  judge  of  my  surprise; 
it  was  IJa^tgmiua  herself.  She  was  at  the 
head  of  Ine  smugglers  who  had  robbed  me, 
and  on  examining  my  portmanteau  she  had 


found  her  portrait  on  a  snuff-box  which  aba 
had  formerly  given  me,  and  which  I  still 
possess :  informed  by  this  token,  she  hasten^ 
ed  after  me,  and  came  to  restore  my  horse 
and  the  effects  which  bad  been  taken  from 
me.  The  lapse  of  a  few  years  had  made  a 
sad  change  in  Maytlmina;  my  gratitude 
borrowed  nothing  from  a  mure  tender  send- 
ment.  She  accompanied  me  to  the  door  of 
the  house  to  which  I  was  going,  laughing  at 
the  counsels  which  I  gave  her,  and  at  the 
fears  wfaich  I  express^  fur  the  ftUure  fate 
that  was  reserved  for  her.    We  parted. 

"  A  few  days  afterwards  I  was  informed 
at  Bayonne  of  the  measures  that  were  takins 
to  seize  the  band  of  gypsy  smugglers,  and 
as  it  is  always  more  or  less  disagreeable  to 
see  a  person  hanged  whom  one  has  loved, 
and  whose  portrait  is  in  one's  pocket,  I  sent 
to  Maytemina  a  secret  notice,  by  which  she 
alone  could  profit,  and  by  means  of  which 
this  celebrated  gypsy  succeeded  in  escaping 
the  punishment  which  soon  overtook  her 
associates." 

To  be  coafiMtMf. 


The  BoAKDiitG  House. 

Nulla  venenato  littera  mixta  joeo  est. 

Ovid  Trist.  2. 

I  lately  observed  the  following  advertise- 
meut  in  the  Petites-Affiches : 

"  A  lady  of  family  who  has  been  deprived 
of  a  considerable  fortune  by  uufbreseea 
events,  and  who  regards  good  society  as  aft 
object  of  the  first  necessity,  wishes  to  ang> 
ment  the  number  of  boarders  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  assembling  at  her  tabh:  a  whole- 
some and  abundant  repast,  an  elegant  and 
convenient  lodging,  and  all  the  enjoyments 
arising  from  select  society,  are  the  advan- 
tages which  she  oftiers  in  return  for  the  mo* 
derate  sum  uf  80  francs  per  month. 

"P.  S.  No  person  can  possibly  be  ad- 
mitted unless  introduced  by  one  of  the 
boarders,  or  recommended  by  some  indi- 
vidual of  distinction." 

T  was  at  first  less  struck  with  the  style  of 
this  advertisement  than  with  the  reflections 
to  which  it  gave  rise  in  my  mind  concerning 
the  resources  which  the  great  city  of  Paris 
presents,  where,  for  80  francs  per  mouthy  a 
stranger  may  procure  all  that  an  ample  for>- 
tune  would  scarcely  ensure  to  him  elsewhere. 
I  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  my  firiend 
M.  de  G ,  whose  wit  would  afibrd  me  in- 
finitely more  entertainment  if  he  would  only 
vary  its  application.  This  man  haatuder- 
taken  to  play  in  the  world  the  impertinent 
part  of  a  hoaxer,  and  be  performs  it  with  ao 
peculiar  a  kind  of  ulent,  that  none  are  so 
completely  his  dupes  as  those  who  fiincy 
theiBselves  his  accomplices. 

M.  de  G— —  having  read  the  advertise- 
ment, which  served  as  a  text  to  onr  convert 
sation,  said  (in  that  equivocal  tone ,  which 
renders  it  utterly  impossible  to  discover  whe- 
ther he  be  jesting  or  in  earnest)  "  that  he 
knew  the  lady  perfectly  well,  having  for- 
merly been  one  of  her  boarders,  and  abso- 
lutely insisted  on  introducing  me  into  a 
house  where  I  should  asauredly  meet  with 
society  of  a  perfectly' select  desoriptioa  and 
manners  completely  •rigiiML" 

I  accepted  hi!  pre^powl,  nd  at  the  ap- 
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)M>iiited  hour  we  proceeded  to  a  house  of 
misersble  appearance  in  the  Rue  Coquilliere. 
A  dirty  looking  Portiert,  who  opened  the 
door,  led  us  through  a  kitchen  into  a  kind 
•f  drawing-room,  where  every  articte  of  fur- 
niture presented  an  ur  ut*  worn-out  finery. 
In  the  aofa  and  chair  coTerings,  innumer> 
abk  stains  and  patches  were  singularly  con- 
trasted  with  a  few  shreds  of  rich  taflfefcu,  of 
which  they  had  oiieinally  been  composed. 
I  should  hava  been  Tar  less  shocked  at  an 
•ppearance  of  complete  wretchedness. — 
Like  Diderot,  I  entertain  an  unconquerable 
aversion  to  the  misery  of  to-day  comiined  with 
the  huvry  qfyettenU^. 

We  were  the  first  who  arrived,  and  the 
lady  of  the  house  was  still  engaged  at  her 
toilette.  I  recollected  the  sdvertisemeut  in 
the  Feiitet-Afficha :  mention  was  made  of 
an  elegant  and  convenient  lodging,  and  I 

observed  to  O that  what  weliad  already 

seen  did  not  strictly  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
the  Program.  "  All  is  relative,"  replied 
he,  "  and  eUfjant  and  fonvenient  are  not 
terms  of  so  decided  a  signification  but  wliat, 
with  a  little  allowaqce,  they  may  find  their 
application  here:  no  doubt  this  furniture 
was  once  deemed  prodigiously  elegant.  With 
regard  to  the  eonveuienc*  of  a  lodging,  ever^ 
tmy  judges  of  that  matter  aeoording  to  his 
own  nabits;  most  assuredly  many  gen- 
tlemen would  find  it  convenient  enough  to 
lodge  on  the  fourdt  story  in  the  Rue-CvquU- 
kere,  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  Ptlait-Reyal, 
and  at  no  very  ereat  distance  from  the 
Grande-Poae  eiur  Lettret." 

The  lady  of-  the  bouse  at  length  entered 
the  apartment,  accompanied  by  her  daugh- 
ter; their  appearance  produced  upon  me  the 
same  kind  of  impression  as  that  which  had 
been  excited  by  a  view  of  the  drawing-room 
furniture :  I  bebeUl  a  combination  ofiindue 
pretensioos,  false  taste  and  revolting  iraper- 
tinence;  the  mother  would  have  been  a 
passably  decent  figure,  if  she  could  only 
nave  added  one  foot  to  her  circumference  hy 
a  proportional  reduction  of  her  superfluous 
heightj  but  there  was  something  so  slo- 
venly la  the  heteroclite  tawdriness  of  her 
dress,  and  so  much  aukwwdness  in  her  af- 
fected imitation  of  the  manners  of  high  life, 
that  one  might  have  been  tempted  to  en- 
()uire  whether  in  this  particular  instance, 
reali^  did  not  overstep  the  bounds  of  cari- 
cature. Her  daughter  was  io  the  full  ma- 
turity of  youth  singularly  prolonged,  and  her 
style  of  dress  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  increase  the  stiffness  of  a  figure  naturally 
ungraceful.  These  ladies,  to  whom  I  was 
introduced  with  all  due  ceremony,  received 
mc  with  an  air  of  formal  politeness,  and  I 
observed  that  their  civility  was  not  a  little 
increased  by  a  few  words  which  mv  friend 
O-i —  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Madame 
Dubourg  (for  such  was  the  name  of  my  ho- 
norable nostess.;  The  lady  then  presented 
to  me  her  daughter  Amelie :    "  This  poor 

Sirl,"  said  she,  "  lost  all  at  her  father's 
eatb.  The  birth  and  services  of  'M.  Du- 
boursi  might  have  ensured  to  his  daughter 
a  brilliant  establishment,  to  which  indeed 


her  owit  virtue  and  talents'  sufficiently  en- 
title heu"    "  Oh  Madam,"   replied  G , 

"  oa  the  Koie  of  virtue  and  talent,  no  one  is 


more  licbly  endowed  tbao  Mademoiselle." 
then  turning  round  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  me — "  I  should  like  you 
to  hear  her  on  the  piano ;  I  assure  you  few 
yuung  ladies  possess  so  firm  a  finger  for 
sonata-playing." 

The  piano  was  open  aad  I  was  seiatd  with 
terror:— I  began  to  anticipate  all  the  suffer- 
ings I  should  endure  from  the  exquisite  treat 
with  which  I  was  threatened,  when  fortu- 
nately the  cook-maid  entered  very  uncere- 
moniously and  asked  fur  a  bottle  of  wine  to 
put  into  a  frirasee.  The  lady  felt  all  the 
mortification  of  being  obliged  to  stoop  to 
these  domestic  details  in  our  presence,  and 
imprudently  reproached  the  intruder  with 
some  degree  of  harshness.  Madelaise's 
temper  was  now  roused,  she  began  to  mut- 
ter loudly,  and  even  mentioned  an  arrear  of 
eighteen  months'  wages  which  was  due  to 
her.  By  the  luckiest  accident  in  the  world, 
the  bell  rang  at  that  very  moment,  and  she 
found  time  to  vent  her  rage  by  going  to  open 
the  duor.  Madame  Dubourg  now  eipbiaed 
the  matter  by  iofotmiog  us  "  that  Made- 
laine  had  been  Amelie's  nurse,  and  that  this 
circumstance  gave  her  privileges,  which  she 
sometimes  thought  fit  to  abuse." 

The  clock  now  struck  five,  and  a  shabby- 
looking  footboy,  whom  I  bad  not  hitherto 
seen,  announced,  by  the  title  of  Vieomte  de 
la  Pouliniere,  one  of  the  most  eccentric 
figure*  I  ever  beheld.  "  Well  Monsieur 
Vicomte,"  said  Madame  Dubourg,  after  the 
usual  ceremonies  had  been  concluded,  "  hoM( 
does  your  afiiair  proceed  ?" — "  Just  where  it 
was  on  the  first  day,  Madam,"  replied  he : 
"  I  am  certainly  eoia^  out  of  offioo:  I  am 
as  litUe  tbouglit  of  as  if  there  were  no  such 
being  in  esistencet  upon  my  honour,"  (con- 
tinued he,  with  a  smile,  the  conceit  of  which 
diminished  the  expression  of  irony  which  he 
intended  to  convey)  "  I  would  willingly  give 
a  small  sum  to  be  turned  out  of  place ;  there 
would  be  something  so  whimsical  in  a 
change  of  that  sort,  that,  heaven  pardon 
me,  I  should  be  the  very  first  to  laugh  hear- 
tily at  the  joke !".... 

The  other  euests  now  arrived  in  their 
turns.  More  fortunate  than  I,  my  readers 
need  not  undergo  the  penance  of  dining 
with  them,  in  order  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  singularities.  My  attention, 
though  not  a  little  fatigued  with  the  test  to 
which  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  had  put  it,  was 
now  attracted  by  a  kind  of  intrigant,  styling 
himself  un  homme  d'etat  el  d'affaires.  This 
man  was  only  a  familiar  friend  of  Madame 
Dubourg,  aud  not  an  inmate  of  her  house, 

and  G assured  me  that  he  was  endowed 

with  so  delicate  a  sense  of  penetration,  that 
he  could  guess  at  what  was  thought  whilst 
he  listened  to  what  was  said.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  au  old  lady,  and  a  little  girl 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the 
party  entered  just  as  we  were  about  to  seat 
ourselves  at  tabic. 

The  lady  of  the  house,  who  was  anxious 
to  shew  me  every  possible  mark  of  attention, 
wished  that  I  should  seat  myself  at  dinner 
between  herself  and  her  daughter.  But  in 
spite  of  all  her  manoeuvring,  M.  de  la  Pouli- 
niere eained  possession  of  the  post,  for 
which  he  had  apparently  been  indticed  to 


contend  by  the  sight  of  a  boiled  capon* 
which  happened  to  oe  placed  at  that  end  of 

the  table.    G however  compelled  me  to 

accept  of  his  chair  next  to  Mademoiselle 
Amelie,  who  seemed  to  thank  him  for  aa 
act  of  politeness,  which,  I  confess,  gave  ne 
but  little  cause  for  self-coneratulatiun. 

I  shall  not  say  a  word  about  the  dinner  i 
the  very  worst  to  which  I  ever  sat  down  ia 
the  whole  course  of  my  life;  the  description 
I  have  eiven  of  the  guests  will  probably 
enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  their 
conversation.  Never  before  did  I  witness 
so  much  folly  and  impertinence  of  every 
kind.  O— —  took  upon  himself  to  Aumisa 
the  test,  and  turned  the  discourse  on  the 
subject  of  matrimony.  Madame  Dubourg, 
addressing  herself  particularly  to  me,  estv 
blished  as  a  principle,  that  there  was  no  real 
happiness  except  in  the  union  of  a  young  wo- 
man with' an  elderly  man,and  Mademoiselle 
Amelie  of  course  fully  coincided  in  the  sen- 
timents of- her  Mamma.  One  of  thecoar 
pany,  whom  I  afterwards  understood  U>  be 
a  poet,  ventured  a  .few  comoioo-place  iokea 
respecting  the  disadvantages  or  such  an 
union;  but  a  glance  from  the  hamme 
d'affaires  which  I  observed,  though  i^orant 
of  Its  real  meaning,  caused  hhn  suddenly  to 
change  his  tone,  arid  all  immediately  agreed 
that  tnere  was  nothing  more  proper  or  more 
interesting  than  a  marriage  between  a  faaodr 
some  old  man  and  a  young  woman. 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  object 
of  this  mystification,  and  conjectured  that 
there  migtit  be  a  match  in  agitation  between 
M.  de  la  Pouliniere  and  the  interesting  Ame- 
lie. ]  had  jtHt  gained  an  opportnni^  of 
communicating  my  suspkions  in  a  whisper 

to.  my  friend  G ,  when  I  thought  I  felt 

(I  never  think  of  it  without  a  smile^  a  sligbf 
pressure  of  Mademoiselle  Amelie's  toot 
against  mine.  My  eyes  '  involuntarily 
turned  towards  hers,  which  were  cast  down 
with  so  cotnical  an  expression  of  modesty! 
that  I  had  well  nigh  betrayed  the  amorous 
mystery  by  a  load  burst  of  laughter.  I  now 
iiutantly  understood'  the  part  I  had  been 
playing  in  the  little  comedy  which  M.  de 
G— —  had  thought  fit  to  get  up  at  the  ex- 
pense of  these  ladies  ^nd  mys«'lr. 

I  felt  no  inclination  to  barry  the  jok6  fbr- 
ther.  We  accordingly  seized  the  first  op- 
portunity of  taking  our  leave  of  the  party, 
and  in  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  Madame 
Dubourg,  who  flattered  me  with  tlie  hope  of 
hearing  her  Amelie  play,  at  Jirit  tight,  a 
concerto  of  ^teibelt;  (which  G— —  after- 
wards informed  me  she  had  been  studying 
for  ten  years)  and  to  see  her  dance  a  Boller6 
with  a  Castagnet-AeeompanirMnt ;  without 
ever  noticing  the  glance  of  angry  disdain 
whirii  Mademoiselle  Amelie  cast  upon  me, 
I  quitted  the  bouse,  far  less  vain  of  my  con- 
quest than  satisfied  with  the  observations 
which  my  visit  bad  enabled  me  to  make. 
There  are  persons  and  things  which  must  ba 
seen  to  be  judged  of;  ima^nation  touid 
never  assist  us  in  diviidttg  what  they  are. 


POLTTICS. 

,  JUvoIntioD  seems  once  more  the  orfler 
oif  tjie  day  ia  all  parts  of  the  world  ^and- 
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the  past  week'  has  aflforded  several  very 
serious  specimens  of  its  machinations  and 
darings  in  this  country,  fully  sufficient  to 
justify  the  Legislature  in  the  continuance 
of  coercive  measures,  even  though  the 
new  evidenc»  laid  before  the  Committee 
of  both  Houses  had  been  less  conclusive 
than  it  appears  to  be  by  the  Lords'  re- 
port given  on  Thursday  last.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  this  report  is,  that  the 
evidence  adduced  contains  many  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  a  widely  extended 
■ytton  of  corobinatioD,  having  for  its 
real  object  the  overthrow  of  the  esta- 
blubed  laws,  constitution,  and  goveni- 
ment  of  the  realm,  and  to  have  sdready, 
in  its  course,  disturbed  and  endangered 
the  public  tranquillity.  Notwithstand- 
ing Uie  mass  of  evidence  to  that  eflfect,  it 
is  most  gratifying  to  learn,  iirom  the  same 
soorce,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people 
lemaih  faithful,  well  affected,  and  loyal, 
especially  in  some  of  those  districts  where 
the  traitorous  s]Mrit  of  disaffection  is 
most  prevalent;  but,  nevertheless,  even 
without  reference  to  passing  events,  it  b 
the  decided  opinion  of  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee, that  the  period  is  not  yet  arrived 
when  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  Englishmen  can  safely  be  left 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  law.  In  this 
o|Hnion  we  must  expect  that  the  Com- 
mons' Committee  will  cordially  join; 
more  especially  when  we  consider  that 
daring  the  present  week  the  most  threat- 
ening symptoms  of  insubordination  have 
manifested  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of 
Leeds,  and  also  in  Derby  and  Notting- 
hamshires,  where  several  hundreds  of 
armed  rabble,  with  revolution  for  their 
ultimate,  and  plunder  for  their  immediate 
objects,  were  proceeding  to  the  most 
atrocious  acts,  until  repressed  by  the 
energy,  promptitude,  and  activity  of  the 
magistrates  and  civil  power,  aided  by  a 
few  troops  of  dragoons,  and  by  the  pa- 
triotic exertions  of  the  Yeomanry  corps. 
Of  these  unhappy  rioters,  victims  of  a 
licentious  press  and  of  the  wiles  of  the 
designing,  forty-eight  have  been  taken 
and  committed  to  various  places  of 
confinement;  and  tranquillity  is  in 
some  measure  restored.  The  same  spi- 
rit unhappily  manifests  itself  also 
in  the  vifetropolis,  where  the  State 
Trials  are  the  signal  for  col- 
lecting .mobs  who  not  only  cheer  the 
prisoners  in  their  passage  to  and  from  the 
Tower,  but  have  also  l^eu  stimulated  to 
rapine  and  assassination,  by  written 
hand-bills  calling  on  them  for  a  "  few 
more  Bellingliams ;"  and  telling  them 
that  "  Poverty  must  not  exist  in  a  plen- 
tiful Country!"  Some  check  to  this 
spkit  might  be  hoped  for  from  the  ope- 


ration of  the  Poor  Employment  Bill,  now 
paissed  the  Legislature ;  but  the  ascer- 
tained fact  is,  Stat  the  revolutionists  are 
not  those  who  are  most  in  want  of  em- 
ployment. It  u  therefore  highly  neces- 
sary for  Goveniment  to  call  out  the 
miHtia;  a  measure  which  seems  con- 
nected with  the  ministers'  want  of  money 
—jy'teen  millions  being  spoken  of  as  the 
approaching  loan.  Amidst  these  intes- 
tine troubles,  it  is  gratifying  to  the  ear 
of  humanity  to  learn  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  rumours  of  massacre 
inflicted  on  British  residents  at  Algiers. 
On  the  continent  much  distress,  with 
rioting,  still  prevails ;  but  the  approach- 
ing early  harvest  will  afford  both  food 
and  employment.  There,  also,  the  true 
cause  of  political  freedom  is  spreading 
slowly,  and  therefore  we  hope  securely ; 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  restoring  tlie 
old  constitutimis  to  several  of  his  states ; 
and  in  Wirtemberg,  the  King  is  deter- 
mined that  all  his  subjects  shall  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  freedom,  in  opposition  to 
the  prejudices  of  a  portion  of  this  people. 
In  Portugal,  a  most  extensive  conspiracy, 
with  murder  as  its  means,  and  revolution 
as  its  object,  has  been  defeated  by  the 
skill  and  energy  of  Lord  Beresford ;  and 
the  Brazilian  revolution  has  by  no  means 
extended  so  rapidly  as  first  expected. 


VARIETIES. 

Rome,  April  31. — The  fancy  for  making 
excavations  in  the  Campo  Vaccine  becomes 
more  general.  The  Portuguese  Ambassador 
has  DOW  begun  one,  under  -the  direction  of 
his  learned  friend  Mr.  Avvocato  Tea,  which 
has  been  so  fit  very  successful,  as  it  has 
brought  to  light  the  old  pavement  of  the 
Clivus  CapitoTinus,  or  the  way  which  led 
from  the  Forum  to  the  Capitol,  the  direction 
of  which  was  not  well  ascertained.  Before 
the  Obelisk  and  the  Colossus  on  Mount  Ca- 
vallo,  a  fountain  is  erecting,  which  is  to  pour 
its  water  into  the  magnificent  bason  of  gra- 
nite, which  stood  formerly  in  the  Campo 
Vaccino,  and  is  now  restored  in  the  Temple 
of  Peace. 

In  the  Vineyard  Moroni,  before  the  Gate 
of  St.  Sebastian,  an  ancient  tomb  was  lately 
discovered,  with  a  colossal  female  draped 
statue:    from  medals  discovered  near  the 

Elace,  It  is  inferred  that  it  represents  Julia 
tomna.  Three  quarters  or  the  face  are 
wanting:  the  style  and  execution  are  but 
indifferent.  Mr.  Alexander  Visconti,  one  of 
the  most  learned  antiquaries  and  medalists 
at  Rome,  brother  to  the  celebrated  Ennio 
Quirino  Visconti,  has  printed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Camevale,  on  the  urns,  &c.  found  at  Albano. 
It  contains  copperplates  of  the  articles  found, 
and  also  the  protocols,  and  depositions  re- 
specting the  discovery. 

Rome,  May  £.— The  excavations  in  the 
Campo  Vaccino  go  on  rapidly.  A  great  num- 
ber of  workmen  is  employed  about  the  Co- 
lumn of  the  Emperor  Phocas,  the  temples  of 


Jupiter  Stator,  of  Concord,  and  of  Jupiter 
Tonans.  The  excavations  of  the  tempile  of 
Jupiter  Stator  become  every  day  more  inte- 
resting ;  the  workmen  have  got  down  to  the 
ancient  pavement,  and  they  nave  discovered 
a  massive  staircase,  which  doubtless  led  to 
the  temple.  A  continued  pedestal,  t^boat 
seven  shelves  in  height,  served  as  a  sub- 
basement  to  this  temple,  and  it  is  in  tlie 
height  of  this  pedestal  that  the  staircase  is 
placed.  These  excavations,  which  are  con- 
tinued without  intermission,  bring  to  light 
numerous  fragments,  almost  all  of  which 
belong  to  the  temple4  The  antiquaries, 
however,  pretend  that  these  new  discoveries 
have  no  relation  with  our  temple,  and  that 
they  ate  of  a  period  posterior  to  this  edifice; 
that  perhaps  it  may  be  the  Rostra,  respect- 
ine  the  situation  of  which,  nothing  positive 
is  hitherto  known. 

Rome,  May  7.— Near  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Tonans,  on  the  side  of  the  Mammer- 
tine  prison,  there  was  discovered  last  Thurs- 
day, at  the  depth  of  10  or  if  palms,  the  ruin* 
of  a  magnificent  edifice,  very  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  quantiw  of  marbles  of  va- 
rious descriptions,  yellow,  violet,  African, 
admirably  {Meserved,  which  formed  the 
pavement,  the  walls,  and  the  fluted  co- 
lumns of  the  edifice.  The  capitals,  the  cor- 
nices, the  carving  of  every  Kind  is  of  the 
most  delicate  workmanship  and  in  the  best 
taste ;  even  the  white  marble  is  of  the 
greatest  beauty;  every  thing  announces 
that  it  is  a  monument  hitherto  unknown 
posterior  in  its  construction  to  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Tonans,  but  not  by  a  long  in- 
terval and  at  an  epoch  when  the  arts  were 
in  a  more  flourishmg  state.  Happily  the 
barbarians  in  destroying  this  magnificent 
monument  left  on  the  pavement  an  infinite 
quantity  of  fragments  of  marbles,  and  build- 
ings had  been  erected  upon  them  in  very 
remote  a^,  which  gives  reason  to  hope 
that  precious  remains  of  sculpture  and  ar- 
chitecture will  be  found,  the  merit  of  which 
must  correspond  with  the  extraordinary 
magnificence  of  the  edifice.  The  head  of  a 
male  figure  larger  than  nature  has  been 
found,  but  disfigured  by  fire,  and  a  muti- 
lated hand.  As  the  excavations  are  actively 
prosecuted,  more  important  discoveries  may 
be  speedily  expected.  The  fragments  al- 
ready found  are  carefnlly  preserved  in  an 
adjoining  liall,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
amateurs. 

MADAME  KRUDENER. 
By  late  accounts  from  Switzerland,  it  ap- 
pears that  two  new  mystical  writings  are  in 
circulation  in  the  Canton  of  Basle,  and  that 
they  have  been  issued  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  celebrated  Madame  Krudener. 
One  is  entitled  A  Gatette  for  the  Poor,  and 
is  filled  with  announcements  of  the  arrival  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  the  terrible  judgments 
which  Heaven  is  about  to  pronounce,  mso- 
sacres  and  disasters  which  will  commence  in 
Switzerland,  and  from  thence  extend  into 
the  heart  of  Germany,  the  approaching  ter- 
mination of  the  world,  &c.  The  other  wri- 
ting, of  which  we  subjoin  an  extract,  is  en- 
titled Alt  Addrai  to  the  Poor.  It  would  be 
in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible  if,  as 
some  persons  have  asserted,  its  evident  ob- 
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jcct  were  to  exasperate  the  poor  against  tbe 
rich. 

"  The  rieb  of  thia  world  now  refuse  to  eea- 
foriB  to  the  diipoiitiem  of  Providnice;  yon 
who  are  poor,  are  compelled  to  quit  jam 
hooMs  and  to  crawl  before  them ;  they  OTOn 
pooiih  jon  for  pieiaaiuig  to  uk  charity.  Thte 
i»  the  Enpire  of  Darknefl,  that  of  Satan,  who 
seek*  to  OTCi-throw  the  order  esublished  by  the 
Divioity,  and  who  breaks  tbe  bonds  by  which 
God  has  uiiited  the  rich  with  the  poor,  for  the 
common  wrHare  of  humanity.  Bat  Ood  al- 
ways re-eitabliahci  in  a  more  perfect  way  that 
which  Satan  destroys,  and  tile  efforts  of  this 
enemy  will  only  contribute  to  brine  about  bet- 
ter  combination*  than  those  which  ne  has  over- 
thrown. Ood  then  creates  a  new  order  of 
things ;  He  abaadoM  the  rich  and  all  those 
who  (^  oa  aenselTes  when  they  repel  the 
poor,  wMn  He  wislied  to  make  a  source  of 
blessing  to  them.  The  jndginenU  of  heaven 
will  AiU  sneeessively  npon  Uiem,  and  foreign 
nations  wiD  deprive  them  of  all  they  possess. 
Then  the  blessings  of  heaven  will  rest  entirely 
upon  yon,  poor  people,  who  have  become  rich 
in  ftilb,  and  even  on  earth,  you  will  shortly 
hear  this  invitation:  Cmu  y<  bUuti  0/  my 
Father,  md  iahait  the  kbigdam  wUeh  it  pre- 
ptrt4/erf€. 

V  The  Gaiette  of  Aix-la-ChapelUj  on  tbe 
•ntbority  of  other  Joomals,  states  that  the  cele- 
brated MadMie  da  Kmdencr  has  embraced  tbe 
Catholic  Beligioik 

Pekiodical  CaiTicisM.— The  Old  Mokth- 
LT  Maoazi«e,  with^rra/  dignity  of  critical 
judgment,  assures  its  readers,  that  "  Six 
Weeks  at  Look's"  is  an  imitation  of"  Slelin- 
cour:."  This  is  certainly  a  wonderfiil  piece 
of  iafortnatioD,  especially  when  it  is  well 
known  that  the  former  work  was  in  the 
press,  nay,  published,  before  ever  MeUneotirt 
was  heaixl  of. 

ExTEHSiON  OF  Krowleoce. — When  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster  patronized  the  first 
printing  press  established  in  England,  an 
lutellisent  observer  told  him,  he  wat  doing 
that  which  notdd  ruin  hit  own  trade.  With 
cqiml  justice  ma^  we  hail  the  dawn  of  free- 
dom in  the  classical  reckons  of  Greece,  and 
tbe  other  provinces  of  European  Turkev,  in 
the  fact  that  a  priming  press  having  been 
verv  recently  established  at  Constantinople, 
with  the  consent  of  that  government,  and, 
as  it  is  said,  at  the  request  of  his  Holiness 
the  Pope.  Under  the  superintendance  of  an 
Italian,  several  works  in  that  language,  and 
also  in  Latin  and  French,  have  made  their 
appearance;  and  it  may  therefore  be  sur- 
mised that  a  very  few  years  will  produce 
works  of  more  importance  than  the  super- 
stition of  the  Italian  School,  or  the  frivolity 
of  French  Essa^sts.  In  &ct,  the  sacred 
cause  of  useful  literature  and  of  real  liberty 
may  now  be  aided  by  British  exertions ;  and 
the  Ionian  Islands  give  us  a  £ur  opportunity 
of  restoring  to  Greece,  upon  honorable  prin- 
ciples, those  blessings  which  we  derive  from 
her  patriots  and  her  poets.  ' 

Tbmpebatore.— That  the  cold  of  the 
Northern  hemisphere  is  annually  increasing 
seems  now  put  beyond  a  doubt :  if  it  be  a 
correct  statement  that  the  Glaciers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mont  Blanc  are  rapidly  advancing 
upon  the  limits  of  vegetation.  It  is  asserted 
by  Professor  Pictel  ol  Geneva,  that  since  the 
jrear  1815,  the  Glacier  in  the  valley  of  Cha- 


raouni  has  actimlly  advanced  50  feet  in  one 
direction,  and  upwards  of  30  in  others. 

The  good  and  loyal  Tyroleans  have  re- 
cently opened  a  subscription  for  erectinz  a 
'national  monument  to  Andre  Hoffer,  U>e 
hero  of  the  Tyrol,  who  was  shot  at  Mantua  by 
order  of  Bonaparte.  The  house  of  Sand- 
Wlrth-Hoffer,  which  was  burnt  down,  will 
be  rebuilt  of  hewn  stone.  A  church,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Saints  Victor,  Maurice  and 
George,  will  be  erected  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  nabitation,  as  well  as  a  convent  of 
Franciscan  Friars,  who  are  to  perform  the 
religious  duties  of  the  place.  The  sepulchral 
monument  will  present  the  statues  of  Andre 
Hoffer,  the  Due  d'Enghien,  Kieber,  Palm 
the  Bookseller,  Pichcgru  and  Stofflet. 

Female  OaNAWEiiTs. — An  ingenlbus  ar 
tist  has  directed  his  attention  to  render  se- 
veral articles  of  female  dress  cheaper  than 
they  can  be  at  present  supplied.  One  plan, 
fur  which  a  patent  is  obtained,  is  to  veneer 
Tortoise-sheA  upon  born, applicable  to  orna- 
mental combs,  &c. ;  and  also  to  snuff-boxes ; 
retaining  all  the  beiuity  of  the  shell,  and  at 
a  moderate  charge. 

SpoaiiiioMl — A  provincial  journalist,  in 
tbe  ardor  of  describing  an  interesting  heat 
at  a  recent  country  race,  assures  his  readers 
that,  so  great  was  the  anxiety  to  witness  its 
termination, "  the  ladies  in  the  stand  stretch- 
ed their  necks  of  snow,  and  nobody  looked 
at  them ;  two  men  were  run  over,  and  nobody 
took  them  up;  two  ladies  &inted,  and  two 
gentlemen  betted  over  them  ! !! " 

Botany. — M.  Humboldt,  in  the  Prolego- 
mena to  his  new  genera  or  species  of  Plants, 
has  calculated  that  the  ancient  Greek,  Ro- 
man, and  Arabic  writers,  have  not  named 
and  described  above  1400  plants :  at  present 
we  reckon  38,000  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  Europe 7000 

In  the  temperate  regions  of  Asia  .    ;    1500 
InAsia,nearthetropicsandintheisIes    4600 

InAfrica 3000 

In  the  temperate  regions  of  both  } 

Americas  } 

In  America  between  the  tropics    .    . 

In  New  Holland  and  the  Islands  of) 

the  Pacific  Ocean  } 


4000 

13000 

5000 


Total  38,000 


UTERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Every  science  is  now  taught  by  lectures  and 
coBverwtions ;  and  Aongh  there  is  no  "  royal 
road"  to  Geometry,  we  may  soon  expect  a 
iashianabte  road  to  ttiat  and  every  other  study, 
however  abstruse.  Amongst  the  rest,  we  see 
that  Botany  is  speedily  to  be  presented  in  an 
Interlocutory  style  to  fiur  readers,  illustrated 
by  numerous  engravings. 

The  prolific  pen  of  Mr.  Bi^tand  is  now  about 
to  present  the  world  with  an  Historical  Disphiy 
of  the  Effects  of  Physical  and  Moral  Causes  on 
tbe  Chanu:ter  and  Circnmstances  of  Nations. 
As  he  proposes  to  illustrate  diese  by  a  compa- 
rison of  the  ancients  and  roodenv,  in  regard  to 
their  iiitellectOHl  and  social  state,  he  lias  an 
open  field  for  novel  discossion  and  unezamiocd 
truths. 

ORtBRTAi,  LtTBHATmiB.— Without  detract- 
ing from  t)ie  praise  dne  tp  Ea^glishiaen  for  their 


exertions  in  bringing  to  light  the  treasures  of 
Eastern  learning,  we  cannot  avoid  hailing,  with 
peculiar  satisiactioo,  a  new  en  in  literature,  by 
tbe  labours  of  an  erudite  Bramin,  Rammohov 
Rov,  who  baa  aconired  a  critiltal  knowledge  of 
our  language,  and  has  availed  himself  of  it  to 
present  the  European  world  with  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Saertd  Vedtt,  hitherto  unknown 
except  to  that  portion  of  Indian  population  ac- 
quainted with  the  Sanerit. 

Bibliographers  will  soon  be  gratified  by  a 
most  extensive  sale  of  rara  specunens  of  early 
printing ;  being  the  first  part  of  the  Library  of 
J.  M.  Johnson,  Esq.  at  Mr.  Evans's. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote the  advaneement  of  Kience,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  of  bis  sobjerts,  has 
seised  the  opportoni^  afforded  by  the  marriage 
of  die  Arch-duchess  Leopoldine  and  her  de- 
parture fbr  the  Brazils,  to  send  thither  a  noro- 
ber  of  sUlfiBt  and  learned  men,  for  the  purpose 
of  travelling  through  the  country,  becoming  ac- 
onainted  with  its  productions,  and  sending  to 
Austria  those  on  vrhich  it  appears  likely  that 
specofaitions  may  be  made.  AH  the  expences 
necessary  for  this  useful  enterprice  are  carried 
on  with  the  greatest  liberality.  The  Prince  of 
Metteraich,  Minister  for  foreign  afiirs,  is  ap- 
poiiited  to  direct  and  snperiiiteud  its  execution. 

The  Paris  papers  state  that  tbe  sale  of  Mr. 
Mae  Carty's  magnificent  library  bu  just  ended. 
It  produced  413,000  ftmam.  Tlie  most  val- 
uable works  are  to  remain  in  France. 

Our  Oriental  Empire,  so  much  enlarged  by 
conquest  and  by  treatv,  since  the  pen  of  the 
historiographer  has  delineated  its  rise  and  pro- 
gress, will  soon  be  exhibited  te  our  v;ew  10  a 
new  History,  in  3  vols.  4to.  from  the  most  va- 
ried and  interesting  source*  of  information,  by 
James  Mill,  Esq. 

The  Biasseb  Oracle  annonnees  that  M.  de 
Prmdt  U  at  present  employed  in  writing  a  work 
on  the  Bclgic  provinces,  which  will  extend  from 
the  reign  of  iforia  Tkireta  to  the  present  pe- 
riod, "nils  work,  it  is  affirmed,  will  De  more  re- 
markable than  any  thing  that  ha*  hitherto  issued 
flvm  the  pen  of  tlie  late  Arehbishopof  Mechlin. 
It  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  a  month  or 
two. 

Aeconiits  from  Bertin  state,  that  the  celebrat- 
ed A.  von  Kotzebue  arrived  at  Koningsbei^ 
on  the  4th  of  May,  and  was  proceeding  to  Wei- 
mar, whence  he  is  to  make  reports  to  the  Ras- 
sian  government  relative  to  tte  state  of  litera- 
ture and  public  opinion  In  Germany. 

IN  THE  PRESS. 

In  a  few  dav*  trill  be  published,  Adde«da  to 
Junius  Identified,  consisting  of  Fac-Similes  of 
Hand-writing,  and  odier  Illostratioiis. 

At  tbe  commeocemeDt  of  1818  will  be  pub- 
lished, (to  be  continued  regulariy,  at  least  once 
every  three  Months,)  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitaiia,or  Universal  Dic- 
tionary of  Knowledge,  on  an  original  Plan  ; 
comprising  the  two-fold  advantage  of  a  Philo- 
SMililcal  and  an  Alphabetical  Arrangement: 
with  appropriate  and  entirely  new  Engravings. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  St.  Savioor's 
Church,  Seuthwarfc,  with  engravinn. 

Tiavels  through  France  aud  Asninny,  by 
way  of  Fbndera,  in  181$,  16,  and  17,  by  /. 
Jorgenson,  including  the  state  of  Society,  of 
Monb,  Politics,  and  Manufactures, 

The  first  volume  of  the  Elgin  Marbles ;  with 
an  account  of  Athens,  and  picturesque  illus- 
trations. 

Evening  Hours— Original  Poems. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Snrry,  in  J 
vols.  4to.  illMstmted  by  100  engraviofs. 
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PRICE  Is. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

llAVttM.-- By  Lord  Btriw. 

The  prolific  p«ti  of  Lord  Byron  Ims 
pfeteatod  us  with  another  work,  in  the 
tbrm  of  a  Drama,  bat  evidently  not  in- 
tended for  representation.  It  n  distin 
gaisfaed  by  all  his  Lordship's  usual  cha- 
racteristics ;  by  the  same  tone  of  deep 
feeling,  the  same  carelessness  of  versita- 
cation,  the  same  contempt  of  life  and 
life's  concerns,  the  same  secret  can- 
ker preying  upon  the  heart,  and  the  same 
mystery  spread  aronnd  its  hero.  Indeed, 
the  gloomy  heroics  of  Manfred  go  a 
shade  or  two  deeper  than  those  of  the 
Corsair,  Lara,  or  Childe  Harold ;  and  we 
<loubt  whether  anv  human  being  ever 
felt,  or  ever  could  wel,  such  hyperbolical 
despair,  such  magnificent  misery,  such 
inexorable,  endless  and  terrific  remorse 
as  Manfred.  In  fact,  between  his  con- 
venations  with  witcher,  spirits,  the  des- 
tinies. Nemesis  and  Anuunes,  (truly  ra- 
ther a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  my- 
thdogv,)  bis  conjurations,  and  his  mysti- 
cal soliloquies,  we  lose  sight,  during 
three-fourths  of  the  work,  of  his  morta- 
lity, and  neither  sympathise  with  his 
auSerings,  nor  acquire  respect  fur  hb 
unbending  spirit.  A  great  deal  of  genius 
is  visible  throughout  the  perfonuance; 
perhaps,  too,  of  a  higher  order  than 
many  former  productions  of  the  noble 
i>oet:  but  then,  there  is  so  little  fable, 
(indeed,  none  whatever,)  and  the  drama- 
tb  personse,  with  the  exception  of  a 
drivelling  Abbot,  and  a  well-sketched 
Chamois  hunter,  are  either  so  trite  or  so 
unconeenial  with  the  poetry  of  this  or 
any  other  country,  that  we  confess,  with 
pam,  we  felt  ourselves  stimulated  onward 
to  the  last  page,  more  by  our  knowledge 
that  Lord  Byron  was  the  author,  than  by 
any  interest  the  work  itself  excited  in  us. 
Besides,  there  b  another  deficiency  which 
disappointed  us  not  a  little.  The  super- 
iiatural  beings,  who  could  not  be  made 
interesting,  ought,  at  least,  to  have  been 
made  poetical.  But  tbb  is  not  the  case. 
Thev  are  absolutely  the  most  prosaic, 
namby-pamby  penouages,  in  the  whole 
poem. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  phn,  (for  plot  there  is  none,)  and 
cKtracto  which  may  the  better  enable 
our  readers  to  judge  of  the  work. 

The  first  act  o^ns  with  Manfred  alone 
at*midBight,  in  a  Gothic  gallery.  After 
•  long  suliloqnj,  on  his  «wa  wretched- 


ness, with  the  cause  of  which,  however, 
he  never  acquaints  us,  be  thus  invokes 
the  spirits : 

Mystcrioiu  Afeaeyl 
Ye  spirit*  of  tbe  unboimded  Universe! 
Whom  I  bare  wugbt  in  darkness  and  in  Ucbt — 
Ye,  who  d<i  compass  earth  abont,  and  dwell 
In  subtler  ctseiice— ye,  to  whom  the  tops 
Of  noonlaiiii  inaccmible  are  haonts, 
And  rartb's  and  ocean'*  cave*  bmUiar  tilings— 
I  call  upon  ye  by  tbe  written  charm 
Which  gives   ne   power  upon  yon— — Bisel 

appear!  lAfmtt. 

They  cone  iiot  yet. — Now  bv  the  voice  of  bin 
Who  i«  the  tnt  among  yon— by  this  sign. 
Which  make*  yon  ticmble— by  the  claim*  of  him 

Who  is  undying,— Rise  I  appear! Appear! 

fii  aaasr. 
If  it  be  so.— Spirit*  of  earth  and  air. 
Ye  ihall  not  the*  elade  me :  by  a  power, 
Deeper  than  all  yet  urged,  a  tyrant-spcU, 
Which  had  its  birth-place  in  a  itar  condemn'd, 
The  burning  wreck  of  a  demoUsb'd  worid, 
A  wandering  hell  in  Oe  eternal  *paee ; 
Bv  the  tttmtg  carte  whldi  is  apon  my  sooL 
The  tfaoaght  which  is  witbia  meand  around  me, 
(  do  compel  ye  to  my  wilL — Appear! 

The  seven!  spirits  now  appear,  and 
ask  him  what  he  wishes  of  them.  He  re- 
plies, "  Forgetfulness  of  that  which  is 
within  bim."  They  answer,  that  this  is 
impossible.  He  then  demands  to  see  their 
forms,  and  one  of  them  appears  in  the 
shape  of  a  beautiful  female  ngure,  upon 
which  he  exclaims, 

Ob  God,  if  itbe  thus,  and  Ihau 
Art  not  a  madoen  and  a  mockery, 
I  yet  might  be  mo*t  happy— I  win  elaip  thee. 
And  we  again  will  be— ('m.^gare  emitA«f.) 
My  heart  i*  cnuhed  I 

(Falh  (ett*e]c**.) 

The  second  scene  is  tbe  mountain  of 
the  Jungfrau.  Manfred  stands  on  tbe 
edge  of  the  cliff,  wuhing  to  throw  him- 
self over,  yet  withheld  by  some  inde- 
scribable power.  At  length  he  is  abont 
to  take  the  leap,  when  a  Chamois  hunter 
seixes  him,  and  conveys  bim  away. 

The  second  act  finds  him  at  the  hun- 
ter's cottage,  when  the  following  con- 
versation takes  place  between  bim  and 
Ills  deliverer,  which  affords  us  almost  the 
only  clue  to  tbe  cause  of  bis  sufferings  : 

Come,  taste  my  wine ; 
Tl*  ^aa  ancient  vintage ;  many  a  day 
T  ha*  thawed  my  vein*  amisng  our  gtaciers,  now 
Let  it  do  thus  for  thine— Come,  pledge  me 
foiriy. 

jtfea.    Away,  away  I  there**  blood  opon  the 
brim! 
Will  it  then  nev^— never  sink  in  the  eardi? 

C.  Htm.  What  dost  thon  aMaa?  thy  senses 
wander  from  thee. 

Ifea.  I  say 'tis  Mood— my  bioodi  the  pare 


Which  taa  in  tha  veins  of  my  fhthM%  and  in  onrs 
When  we  were  in  our  yout^  and  had  one  heart. 
And  loved  eavh  other  i*  wt  sbealdiiot  leva. 


And  tfiis  wa*  abed :  but  still  it  rt*es  np, 
Coloin^ng  the  donds,  that  shnt  aw  eat  firea 

heaven, 
Where  thoa  art  not— and  I  ibsU  nev*  be. 

The  second  scene  is  a  lone  valley  in 
the  Aim.  Manfred  stands  by  •  catanct 
and  adjures  the  witch  of  the  Alps.  SIm 
comes  at  his  call,  and  he  tells  her  be  has 
invoked  her  merdy  to  look  iqwn  her. 
Th^  following  dialt^ue  then  takes  place : 

mtA.  Proeeed. 

JKaa.  Oh  I  I  bnt  thus  proloaged  my  words, 
Boastiag  thete  idle  attribute*,  becao*e 
A*  I  approach  the  core  of  my  heart's  grief— 
Buttomyta*k.    I  have  not  naased  to  thee 
Father  or  mother,  Bi*tre**,  fticad,  or  being 
With  wboss  I  wore  the  chain  of  hamaa  ties; 
If  I  had  such,  they  *eem'd  not  *nck  t»  aw— 
Yet  there  wm  one 

ITttck.  Sparc  not  thyself— proceed. 

Mm.  She  was  like  me  in  ttneawsnts    h(r 
eyes. 
Her  hair,  her  feature*,  an,  to  the  very  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said  were  like  to  aUae ; 
Bat  soAen'd  all,  and  temper'd  Into  beaaty ; 
She  had  the  lame  lene  thooghts  and  waadcriags. 
The  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a  mhid 
To  compnhpnd  the  uDiverse :  nor  tlie*e 
Alone,  bat  with  them  gentler  power*  than  mine, 
Pity,  and  nuiles,  and  tear*— which  I  had  not ; 
And  tcndemets— but  that  I  had  for  her; 
Hnroility— and  that  I  never  had. 
Her  ianlt*  were  miae— her  virtues  were  her 

I  toved  her,  and  destroy'd  her ! 

mtdk.  With  thy  haad? 

Maa.  Not  with  my  hand,  but  heart-which 
broke  her  heart- 
It  gated  on  mine,  and  withered.    I  bave  shed 
Blood,  bat  not  her*— and  yet  her  blood  iras 

shed—      . 
I  saw — and  conid  not  staunch  it. 

frUtk.  And  for  diis— 

A  being  of  the  race  thou  da«t  despise, 
Tbe  order  which  thine  owa  weald  rise  above, 
Miuf^ing  with  us  and  oars,  then  dost  Ibtyo 
The  giAs  of  our  great  knowledge,  and  shtiak'st 

back 
To  recreant  mortality Awsrr  I 

Ifea.  DaagbtcrefAir!  I  tsliaMS,siaMthat 


But  words  are  breath- look  en  aae  in  my  sleep. 

Or  watch  my  watehiag*— CoaM  and  sit  by  aMi 

My  solitude  is  selitnde  ne  mere. 

But  peopled  with  the  Farie*;— I  have  gnash'd 

My  teeth  in  darkness  till  retaming  aMin, 

Then  ean'd  myidf  till  soaset;- 1  bave  pfa^4 

For  nadnei*  as  a  Uassiag— 'ti*  deaiad  ns. 

I  have  aftentad  death--Mt  in  the  war 

Of  elements  the  waters  *hraak  from  aaa. 

And  fhtal  tiitag*pM*'d  harmkss— the  said  hsBd 

Of  an  aUiiitilct*  deiMn  hdd  me  back, 

Back  by  a  (in^  hair,  whidi  would  not  break. 

After  some  more  coovemtion  the 
witch  vanishes,  and  Manfred  retires  to 
call  up  the  dead,  (which,  it  seems,  he  h«s 
the  gm  to  do,)  fot  tbe  pwpose  of  ieei»- 
ingthe  state  of  the  soul  after  dcsllk 

There  is  BOW  a  netting  of  HMDcaMtt 
on  tiie  sttoiait  of  the  noaataia,  wIm  sing 


i^iyiLi^cu   kjy 


c3^" 
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several  ^ongs  ii|  the  LiUiputiaQ  measnre, 
and  tlvea  npnt  the  clouds. 

Then  comes  the  ball  of 'Arimanes.  The 
sptTits  bjnuo  to  him,  the  Destinies  and 
Nemesis  enter,  and  last  pf  all,  Manfred. 
AAer  Diuch  indignation  on  their  part,  for 
\m  i«t(<uioQ,  and  much  contempt  ex- 
hibited by  him,  he  begs  the  favor  that 
they  wiH  bav»  the  goMseBs  to  c^  ap 
ABtaHe  from  the -dead.  TUa  they  bc- 
<!ord,  wid  the  phntom  of  his  beloved 
Astarte  rises.  He  conjures  her  to  speak. 
She  U  obstinately  silent ;  but  at  length 
kifOTms  hitn,  that  "  to-norrow  ends  his 
•arAly  ills."  With  this  comfiMrtable  as- 
surance he  departs. 

Aet  the  third  begins  with  a  eonversa- 
tiop  between  Manfted  and  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Maurice.  The  Abbot  exhorts  him  to 
pcniteace,  and  promises  him  pardon. 
Manfred  replies  with  an  anecdote  of 
<'  Rome's  sixth  Emperor."  After  some 
more  colloquy,  the  Abbot  goes  away.  A 
trivial  eonversation  now  occurs  between 
some  of  Manfred's  dependants,  and  the 
Abbot  wanta  to  gain  admission  to  Man- 
fred again. 

.  The  fourth  scene  is  the  interior  of  the 
tower.  Manfred  is  alone,  and  as  usual 
Ih  a  long  soliloquy,  when  the  Abbot  en- 
ters, and  is  about  to  renew  his  esborta- 
tioos,  but  is  Interrupted. 

JfMk  Look  thtrc,  I  say. 

And  steadfattly ; — now  tell  me  wltat  tliou  lecst. 

AhM.  Tliat  wliiclt  thonld  shake  n«,-<-but  I 
tear  it|<bt— 
I  «••  a  d«^  and  anrfid  figara  rise 
Like  an  Imeroal  god  from  oat  tke  cartk ; 
His  bee  wrapt  ia  a  mantle,  and  his  form 
Robed  as  with  aneri  clouda ;  h«  staad*  between 
Thyself  and  me--DDt  I  do  fear  him  not. 

Aha.  Then  b*t  te  eaose— be  shall  not  harai 
thee~fcBt 
His  sight  wmj  shoek  Ihiae  old  links  into  pal^y. 
Isqrtatlie»~Ketiiel 

iUM.  Awi,  I  r^My— 

New»->«UI  Umw  battM  «>>k  this  inid- 
What  doth  he  here? 

JUm.  '  Whyi-M— wkit  deth  he  here.' 

ItUd  not  'aead.fitr  hin,— Ae  ft  nnbiddca. 

Abbtt.  Alas  I   lost  mortal !  what -with  guests 
likeitieie       -  '    ' 
HartOomt^de^  ItremUefSH'tlvsake; 
Why  doth  be  aase  or  thee,  aad  Ikon  on  hfaa? 
Ab!  kawvalMhii aspect;  oaUsbrow 
The  fliaaieti  seen  ana  gmvaa;  ftom  Us  eye 
Glares  fiirtk  the  imaMrtality  of  keit— 
ATaontt 

The  spirit  now  calU  upon  Manfred  to 
coas^  avaj.  He  refuses,  other  spirits 
rise  and  r^^t  the  call.  He  refuses 
most'  manfully,  and  at  length  they  dis- 
appear in  toto.     ' 

AliM.  Alan!  bow  pale  tboa  art— tby  lips  are 
'    wkite-  '  * 

Aad  It^  kreast  keavw    aad  ia  4ky  gm^ag 

thiaat  t: 

"Oe  ac«:enl^  ratt)e— Cttve  tky  fcayimta  kra- 

▼co— 
Pray— albeit  but  hi  thonght,— baldis  not  thai, 


ilfaa..Tisi)«er— my  dull  eyes  caafix  thee 
nat;  ^  • 

BataM  Ikkifi  swmi  araand  me^aod  th»eartk 
tie&ves  as  it  were  beiMtth  me.  Fani  thee  wvU— 
Giv;e  me  tby  liapd. 

[Ifai^red  eapiies. 

AUti.         Cold    eeW    trumUfkmhmgtr-. 

But  yet  one  yaayea    alaw  I  kow  ftiesitwitk 

He's  gone— bis  soni   hatb  ta'en  its  eartUess 

fl^t— 
\fbitber?  I  dread  t«  think — but  he  is  gone. 

We  fancy  we  can  perceive  some  symp- 
toms of  incipient  orthodoxy  in  the  reli. 
gious  doctriaes  of  Lord  Byron,  and  we 
should  hail  any  appearances  of  that  na- 
ture with  unfeiened  deliglit.  Were  we  to 
identify  him  with  Manfred  in  the  same 
manaer  that  our  reviewing  brethren  have 
ideatiiied  hiaa  with  hb  ouer  heroes,  we 
should  say,  that  he  is  at  this  momeat  iu- 
vestigatiug  the  truths  of  religion  — tre 
hope,  with  a  sober  and  rational  desire 
to  benefit  himself,  and  not  to  aet«Aiish 
the  world  with  some  new  creed  of  poeti 
cal  theology. 

Some  0?  the  language  in  tiis  Drama  is 
accurate  and  polished.  Other  parts  are 
rugged  enough,  and  even  ungrammatical. 
We  object  to  such  expressions  as  "  Rise 
boUinghf  higher,"  "  shoot  loaringly 
forth,"  and  "  I  hear  ye  momently  above." 
These  a^vf rl|s  an  as  ugly  as  they  are 
new. 

Phrostke,  4  Crtciam  Tale;  and  Alasr- 
TAB.    By  H.  Gally  Khioht. 

These  are  very  pleasing  and  spirited  poems, 
and  highly  descriptiveof  the  countries  whose 
manners  and  morals  tbey  profess  to  deli- 
neate. Pbrosyne,  which  is  the  first,  we  aie 
inclined  to  consider  the  best.  It  is  a  story 
of  a  Calliratan  girl,  whose  clan,  situated  in 
almost  ioBCcessthle  rocks  and  mountains,' 
had  long  withstood  the  progress  of  the  Otto- 
man armies. 

Twaa  there,  within  those  wHd  retreats  en- 
toml>ed, 
A  ktvely  maid,  tke  yenag  PbiMyae,  bloomed. 
Last  of  a  cencrons  race,  the  fiurest  flower 
Of  beauty^  wreath  in  beaatv's  native  bower. 
In  other  days,  her  fanltless  form  had  b«en 
llie  scnlptors  model  for  the  Qyprian  queen ; 
Even  aow,wlicD,spertive  round,  the  meuntainair 
Fanned  tlw  Ipesc  treties  of  ber  aabnrn  hair, 
\Faked  on  her  roseate  cheeks  a  brighter  hue, 
And  added  lustre  to  her  eyes  of  blae,-^ 
Even  pausing  age  a  look  of  weadcr  ca»t. 
Stood  stilt  to  gaae,  and  UesAcd  her  as  she  past. 
.   She  is  betrothed  to  Demo,  whose  father, 
Loweveri  delays  the  marriage  for  anotlier 
jrsar.  'In  the, mean  while,  tlw  annual  feast 
IS  held  at  Callirate,  and  the  people  are  al- 
ready assembled,  when  Ali^tbe  Albanian 
governor,  with  a  numerous  train,  ia  seen  as- 
tending  the  mountain. '  Dismay  seizes  the 
Calliratans,  who  expect  no  less  than  an  at- 
tack ;  but  their  fears  are  allayed  by  a  mes- 
sami^who  Cf»aias  to  inform  them,  that  Ali 
is  aavaucing  only  for  the  punose  of  saaing 
tkaiMuiataia.    Soo««fteiwaw%  Ali  arriw»» 
and   erdan  the  people  to  cvntiauc   their, 
spoitsvi 


.At  l«mtk,  P)iresyi)^'s  tarn  is 
Her  sisla»jiym|l|iL  anAin-tkenpss  yiacede 
To  dock  kcr  clttSAs,  atteattva  Wka4.Moi«kt 
Each  little  aid  tijst  Eastern  fancy  tanj^nT . 

FcarfiU,  yet  pleased,  ta  ui«^  ^  drfade4 
glance  .  •"  '  • 

Of  iUi'a  ay,  sU  tasmklsd  la  ad»aass. 
At  length,  tbe  timid  maid  begins,ber  yart, , 
With  Ambling  footsteps  aad  a  beating  kcait. 
'Till  gidaiac  tSit,  ska  fiiaiskaakoeom  swell 
Wi^kaUawoman^sstad/taamel.  • 

Hushed  is  the  stiai^  Fbc^ne's  vav  ii^ 
crowned — 
The  praise  she  songht,  the  beaateoas  victim 

IbnniL 
Cam  witk  her  granted  adih,  ksr  chanas  adaiia«4 
By  bim  whose  smile  the  ill-starred  girl  4catred. 

In  short,  Ali  calls  to  hor,  and  questions 
her  respecting  her  family.  Re  discorars  her 
betroihment  to  Demo,  and  resolves  on  ob- 
taiaine  her  himsalf,  at  the  time  wbao,  tke 
feast  being  over,  all  the  man  alMNiH  be 
absenton  their  seveial  aapsditi^ns.  Acoordr 
ingly,  he  sends  a  chosen  partar  to  seize  her. 
These  approach  her  cpttage^  and  make  known 
to  her  mother  the  determination  of  Ali. 
Her  mother,  after  an  unavailing  endeavour 
to  move  them,  intimates  her  wish  to  some 
of  her  female  kindled,  who  had  aow  armed, 
to  save  her  daaghtcr  from  disgrace  by  death.- 
Phrosyne  resolutely  vrepares  to  die. 

Calmed  was  her  k>c«,  comi^ised  her  fearless 
breast. 
And  firm  tlie  voice  that  thus  her  will  expressed. 
>'  Well  hast  thou  said,— Ob  thon,  mbc  gav'st  me 

breath. 
Oh,  kinder,  now  resigning  me  to  deatk  I 
Well  liast  ihon  said— this  only  way  remained. 
To  save  tby  child  amaUi'd  and  niuf «'»«/. 
Proerve  her  solemn  vow  to  Demo  gived, 
Secure  hei  Christian  oovenaat  with  heaven." 

She  then  unfastens  her  zone,  and  throws 
her  veil  over  her  face.  This  is  the  signal — 
her  relations  (we  presume,  for  the  cruel  mode 
of  her  death  is  rather  too  delicately  hinted  at) 
throttle  her  with  the  zone,  and  then  bear  out 
her  body  to  tlie  gtwrd,  and  cry, 

"  Now,  scrvanuof  a  tyrant's  woed. 

Now  bear  Phiasyoe  to  Albania's  lord. 
And  tell  Albania's  lord,  that  thus  alone 
The  Callhatan  maids  approach  Ikis  throne." 

We  have  not  room  for  a  sketch  of  the 
remaining  poem ;  but  our  extracts  from 
Phrosyne  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
sufficiendy  of  the  author's  merits.  W«  think 
very  highly  of  bis  powers  of  versification. 
No  mean  language  or  affectation  of  babyish 
simplicity  mars  the  dignified  flow  of  his 
numbers;  and  though  here  and  tliere  may 
be  found  some  redundancies  and  incorrect- 
nesses, yet,  on  the  whole,  a  praiseworthy 
desire  to  ssy  every  thing  well,  without  a 
forced  eSbrt  to  sbias,  is  manifctt  throughout. 
We  find  that  these  are  actually  authors  uf 
genius  leA  us,  who  StUl  dare  to  relate  tales 
ID  plain  English. 


Select  Pief«  in  Vent  end  Prttt,  fy  the 
/of «  Jouir  BowvLEK,  JuM.  Esq.  ^  ZiiuMin's 
Inn,  B9rriit€ratLiim,i»%vob. 

The  UMtto  in  the  title-pagtt  /rom  Dr. 
Young's. Night  Thousfats,  '>  A  Chiiatian 
js  the  highest  stik  ot  Man."  shows  tbc 
retigious  turn  of  this  beneTo|t»t  writer. 
Hs  wa&  iniDhis ohiUhosd  id  sseiioiM 
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aild-dtspeahioo,  and  these  votKOiesex- 
hibif  evkJences  of  fais  acqitiremenM  as  a 
sdhotar'  and  bis  talentf  as  a  writer. 
There  IS  a  gentieuest  and  piety  io  his 
leflectiQns  on  the  moral  and  religious 
duties  which  are  well  calculated  to  re- 
commend the  practice  of  virtue.  His 
jounial  is  amusing  and  inter«sting :  his 
letters  shuw'llR  j^uuilueis  ut-h'is  heart 
without '  disguise,  and  his  poems  have 
masy  pathetic  b«iutiea  which  will  be  felt 
by  the  reader  of  sensibility.  We  have 
selected  the  following  specimens  of  fais 
style,,  and  we  recommend  these  volumes 
to  the  perusal  of  youth,  with  a  sincere 
Kspe^ct  for  the  memory  of  the  amiable 
author.  This  extract  is  from  his  first 
letter  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Malta. 

Mrre  we  are,  (I  thank  God,)  oafely  arrived  at 
•ar  place  of  destination.  My  last  dispatch  was 
broken  off  abruptly,  by  the  intrlliceuce  of  a 
packet  for  England  iieiog  in  sight  of  Oirgenti ; 
«»  I  take  up  my  tale  from  the  point  where  it 
coocladed.  CHtgeoti  U  a  modem  town,  (if  a 
town  bailt  in  tiM  time  probaUy  of  tiie  Saiaeens 
«ao  be  to  called,)  standing  near  iha  site  of  the 
aoeient  Agti|^tnm,  a  city  more  renowned  than 
any  other  of  ihe  same  age  far  its  magnificeocc 
and  luKnry,  The  ancieot  city  stood  near  the 
sea  shore,  and  was  of  a  vast  extent.  I  he  mo- 
dern city  (for  Oireenti  has  a  Bishop,)  is  plant- 
ed, where  most  of  the  Sicilian  towns  on  the 
south-west  coast  are  sitoated,  on  an  eminence. 
It  is  removed  abont  four  miles  from  the  shore, 
and  the  aoderclitr,  for  all  tliis  part  of  the  roast 
is  an  imdrrcliff,  which  reaches  from  the  foit  of 
the  city  to  the  sea,  has  the  appearance  of  a  very 
futile  and  beantifbl  eonntry. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  very  curious 
in  the  modem  town,  which,  like  aU  the  others 
on  tliat  coast,  is  built  of  a  stoae  of  rather  a  dingy 
colour,  the  honses  ezceedlngty  rlose  set,  very 
unlike  any  thing  English,  and  thoagb  cariom 
to  an  inexperienced  eye,  I  think  rather  nely 
At  the  top  of  the  city  of  Gii^ntl,  (for  it 
Stands  on  a  steep  declivity)  and  peering  lii^h 
ovef  all  the  other  hnildlngs,  are  what  appear 
to  be  a  monastery  and  bi-iliop's  palace,  adjoin. 
tog  to  and  probaibly  erected  in  a  large  oM  cas 
tie.  But  in  ran^ng  round  the  adjoining  deeli- 
vitio,  which  looked  very  pictnresqne  Miroash 
ae  glass,  beinf  adorned  with  villas  and  other 
baUdin^  I  spied  at  last,  with  great  delight, 
the  front  of  aa  aueient  temple,  qnite  complete, 
an<t  >o  clearly  seen  that  I  could  rount  the  co- 
lunina  and  enjoy  the  beanty  of  the  bnildins 
It  stands  a  little  way  inland,  I  ahoald  guess 
half  a  mile  or  a  mile,  on  the  west  end  of  a  ridge 
of  ground  of  moderate  elevation ;  antf  pnrtnlng 
the  line  of  the  ridge  over  a  considerable  qnan- 
tity  of  mins,  I  discovered  a  second  temple  less 
perieet  than  the  flrst,  tor  the  pMimant  appeared 
to  have  fallen,  bat  quite  perfect  eooagh  to 
leave  no  donbr  of  what  it  was.  IHs  aezt  day, 
I  diseevercd,  as  I  at  6tft  thought,  two  more 


temples,  but,  an  examining  mare  aceurately, 
perceived  that  in  consequence  of  a  change  to 
our  position,  the  front  of  the  tamples  wu  no 
.°*",^P°***  to  US,  bat  we  had  now  a  fiiU 
view  of  their  side  celumtts,  in  number  ftnrteH, 
fifteen,  or  sixteen,  all.  or  all  but  one,  I  think, 
perfect  m  the  temple  first,  discovered,  but  noie 
broken  in  the  other.  I  had  now  the  pleasure 
of  seeing.a  Gredt  temple  as  well  as  it  caabe' 
seen  hf  aperaon  who  b  four  or  five  miles  off: 
the  whale  form  of  Ibestructiiie  was  veryplainly 


discensiUe,  for  t||e  atmosphere  was  clear,  and 
the  sun  rested  on  the  spot,  so  as  to  shew  the 
rnios  to  great  advantage.  I  conld  even  plainly 
discover  the  interior  building,  (its  proper  name 
I  do  not  know)  that  is  erected  behind  the  fVont 
eolnmns  and  pediment.  The  temples  are,  as  ali 
these  were,  open.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  seen 
these  beaiitifVil  and  interesting  •aienmnents  of 
antiquity,  and  the  rather,  aa  Oirgenti  Kes  a 
good  deal  out  of  the  beat  of  a  SicUian  traveller, 
and  is  not  easily  visited.  The  two  temples 
which  we  saw  I  judee  to  be,  from  Brydone's 
accoont,  those  of  Venus  and  Concord.  The 
ruins  may  proliably  have  belonged  to  one  of  ihe 
larger  ones  of  which  he  speaks,  for  they  were 
very  extensive.  The  whole  of  the  sonthern  Si- 
cilian coast  which  we  saw  is  exceedingly  pic- 
tnresqne, consisting  of  one,  two,  or  three 
ranges  of  niidercliff,  backed  by  craggy  hills  of  a 
ronsiilerable  height.  In  many  pUces,  it  is  very 
like  the  trart  of  gronnd  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
which  is  called  the  nndercliff,  and  it  is  all  of 
the  same  rhaiacter,  but  generally  a  good  deal 
broader;  and  the  rocky  monntaias  behind  it 
loftier. 

There  is  much  melancholy  sweetness 
in  the  following  poem  on  the  memory  of 


a  young  lady  to  whom  he   had   been 
tenderly  attached. 
Think  not,  because  thy  qniet  day 
In  silent  goodness  steals  away  ; 
Think  not,  because  to  me  alone 
Thy  deeds  of  clieerful  love  are  known, 
Tliat  io  the  graves  dark  chamber  bid. 
With  thee-  those  gentle  acts  shall  fade: 
From  the  low  turf  where  virtue  lies, 
Sliail  many  a  bloodless  troiriiy  rise. 
Whose  everlasting  bloom  shall  shame 
The.  laurell'd  Conqurror's  proudest  name, 
For  there  the  hoary  Sire  shall  come. 
And  lead  his  babes  to  kiss  thy  tomb ; 
Whose  manlier  steps  shall  ott  repair 
To  bless  a  Parent  buried  there. 
The  vonth,  whose  gratetol  thought  reveres 
The  band  that  ruled  his  wayward  years ; 
The  tender  maid,  whose  throbbing  breast 
Thy  aentle  wisdom  soothed  to  rest  j 
And  he,  who  well  tby  virtues  knew. 
When  Fortune  faU'd  and  Friends  were  few ; 
All  who  thy  blameless  course  approved. 
Who  felt  thy  goodness,  or  who  lov'd. 
Shall  crowd  around  tby  Iwnour'd  shrine. 
And  weep,  and  wish  an  end  like  thine. 
And  still,  as  wint'ry  suns  go  down, 
When  winds  are  loud,  and  tempests  frown, 
And  blazing  hearths  a  welcome  give, 
Thy  name  in  many  a  tale  shall  live. 
And  still  as  cheertui  May  resumes 
Her  hawthorn  sweets  and  healthy  blooms ; 
By  npland  bank  and  mosrv  lee 
Shall  many  a  heart  remember  thee. 
But  chief  sfcaU  Fancy  love  to  trace 
Each  mental  charm,  each  moral  grace ; 
These,  these  shall  Uve  throurit  many  a  year. 
To  truth,  to  love,  to  virtue  dnr; 
And  powa  mild  instructive  strain. 
When  wisdom  lifts  her  voice  in  vain ; 
Shall  youth's  unthinking  heart  assuage. 
And  smooth  the  brow  of  careful  age. 


LatTBas  rmeclhg  the  CAucAStrs  and 
OaoaetA;  «»a>*tc«  is  annexed  an  Account  of 
a  Jenrneir  •«  Pertta,  ta  18H,  hi  Whbeim 
Von  FkBTOAae. 

At  Ananaor,  the  climate  allows  the  in- 
habitants to  pkK^b  the  ground  in  Novem- 
ber; the  consttoetion  of  the  booses,  and  the 
mxlof  the  people,  indicate  a  warm  cHmate. 
Monun^ei^  of  remote  antiquity,  of  the  times 


of  the  Pentaoa  and  Bomana,  are  here  uiiited 
with  the  ruins  of  modern  greatness,  in  the 
palaces  where  the  Czar  ileraclius  reigned, 
whose  descendants,  lost  in  the  crowd  of 
courtiers  in  the  Russian  capital,  there  best 
forget  their  high  birth.    Mscket,  in  a  lovely 
valley  wateredby  the  Kerr  and  the  Aragua, 
was  once  thirty  worsts  in  circumference, 
and  now  contains  scarcely  a  hundred  houses, 
inhabited  by  poor  Ameruans.    Such  is  ttie 
history  of  all  the  cities  of  ibis  country,  of 
Persia,  and  ali  the  East.    With   deep  af- 
flictiun  weluok  back  into  the  history  of  liicse 
countries,  and  find  nothing  recorded  in  it 
but  ages  of  savage  destruction  ;  no  |)en  has 
described  to  us  the  moments  of  their  pros- 
perity.   This  cradle  of  ancient  mytliology, 
of  ancient  art,  and  ancient  treasures,  appears 
before   our   eyes   only   desolated   by  war. 
When  did  they  flourish  .'—When  did  peace 
bless  the  inhabitants  }    The  Arabian  tales 
alone,  make  us  acquainted  with  these  times : 
the  historians  are  perpetually  employed  only 
on  the  barbarians  who  desolated  those  re- 
gions.   Near  the  ruins  of  a  beautiful  church, 
of  Grecian  architecture,  which,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  monastery,  is  said   to   have 
been  built  in  the  fourth  century,  they  show 
a  chapel,  in  which  Nona,  who  converted 
this  country,  is  said  to  have  prayed.    She  is 
said  to  haveconfrmed  her  doctrine  by  mira- 
cles under  Constantine;    and  to  have  at 
length  converted  the  Czar  Mirjam  to  Chris- 
tianity. A  cross  of  wild  vine  bound  together 
with  ixfit  own  hair  which  she  carried  in  her 
hand  on  her  pilgrimages,  was  aftcrwaidscare- 
fiillv  preserved  by  the  Czars  of  Georgia,  and 
in  their  absence,  in  the  cathedral  of  Alschel, 
till  upon  the  invasion  of  the  Persians  anil 
Turks  in  17S0,  it  was  taken  into  the  moun- 
tains and  concealed  in  Anawr,  and  at  a  later 
period  taken  by  the  Czarowitsch  Waebtang 
to  Moscow.    The  Czar  Ueraclius  frequently 
reclaimed  this  relic  from  the  successors  of 
Wachlang,  till  one  of  them  laid  it  at  the 
feet  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  a  ho  thought 
fit  to  restore  it  to  its  original  possessor,    "fb^ 
bridge  of  this  place  over  the  Ker^  the  an- 
cient Cyrus,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Pompey,  and  leads  the  traveller  throuwh  rich 
fields   into  a  vall^..  beyond  which  rises 
Tiflis  with  its  splendid  spires  and  its  lofty 
fortress. 

Tiflis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aragua,  was 
built  in  the  fifth  century  by  a  Czar  of  Geor- 
gia, who  discovering  the  warm  baths  which 
ate  frequented  for  their  salubrious  quaJities, 
fixed  his  residence  on  the  spot.  Here  are 
maoufactured  the  richest  carpets,  the  finest 
shawls;  here  the  earth  piaduees  the  greatest 
variety  of  fruits,  the  mostabundautharvests ; 
but  the  despotism  of  the  Government  ren- 
ders property  insecure,  represses  the  desire 
of  acquiring  opulence,  and  prevents  the 
citicen  from  forming  any  plans  for  the  future 
provision  of  his  children  and  descendants 
and  thus  stifles  all  the  seeds  of  public  spirit 
or  confidence.  . 

The  Persians  are  more  jealous  of  their 
women  than  even  the  Turks.    Their  man 
ners  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  treated 
forcibly  call  to  mind  the  tales  of  Shehtra- 
cade. 

'»  J^iml  By*rU_J)U*«:5ifc  .BartieiiUtly 
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near  Bacu;  in  the  nei^hbouiliood  of  TiHis, 
there  are  still  conrnraTntlfeji  of  the  Ombres, 
or  trorsltSpAn  of  fire.  Thoir  taMime  utdent 
dootriae  of  one. on Ijr  Divinity  whom  they 
every  where  worship  in  fire  and  ligtit,  pos- 
sesses still  about  fifteen  wersts  from  Baur, 
an  altar  of  the  eternal  fire.  This  is  in  an 
iiAtniense  cavern  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains,  which  serves  as  a  refiige  for  the  flocks 
ia  the  very  hot  weather.  The  fire  is  fed 
-with  Naphia,  with  which  the  whole  soil  is 
infre^nated,  and  which  flows  out  of  the 
earth  tn  many  places  like  a  spring  so  as  to 
become  a  considerable  article  of  commerce. 
The  Persians  use  it  for  their  varnishes.  The 
Gnebres  employ  it  for  domestic  purposes,  not 
only  for  cookery  and  warmth,  bni  also  for 
light.  Round  the  cavern  in  which  the 
sactedfirc  is  kept  up,  the  vegetalion  is  strong 
and  thriving.  The  Onebres  worship  no 
images;  they  venerate  the  cow,  and  smear 
tlieir  forehead  down  to  the  nose  with  the 
fresh  dung  of  that  animal.  Formerly  there 
were  fifty-two  springs  of  Naphta  within  five 
wersts  of  the  holy  fire,  but  several  of  them 
are  now  dried  up. 

In  Apnl,  this  yeer,  (18ia,>  the  Russian 
G«vernor  of  Tiflis  was  recalled,  and  Mr. 
Frey^Mig  was  charged  to  oegociate  peace  at 
Tauris,  His  lady  resolved  to  return  with 
the  lady  of  the  Russian  Governor,  who  left 
Tiflis  in  the  month  of  May,  soon  after  the 
Governor  himself.  They  reached  Passan- 
anur  without  danger;  but  from  tliat  place  to 
KoIm  the  Journey  iias«tlended  with  incredi- 
ble diflBcuteies  and  dangers  of  which  she 
gives  a  heart-rending  description.  We  tnust 
observe,  however,  that  there  is  considerable 
Obscurity  in  this  part  of  her  narrative.  We 
see  her  leave  Ti9is  in  a  chtu<e,  and  after- 
wards wonder  to  find  her  on  foot  with  her 
daughter  in  her  arms,  on  her  arrival  at  Pas- 
sahanur.  Nor  can  we  conceive  what  became 
of  her  servants,  of  a  roaid,  who,  a<  she  men- 
tions, carried  her  son  as  far  as  Kashaner. 
At  Kobi,  she  met  the  old  Governor  of  Wladi 
Caucasus,  who'  was  moved  to  tears  at 
her  miserable  situation,  and  she  continued 
her  journey  with  him  in  liis  .chaise.  We 
cannot  compnihend  huw  tiM  wife  of  a  Rus- 
sian agent  who  was  negociatin^  peace  in 
Persia — how  a  lady  of  her  condition,  travel 
ling  in  the  suite  of  a  Russian  Governor,  could 
be  obliged  to  make  such  a  journey  in  so 

miserable  a  condition. 

At  Gebrgiewsk,  the  Governor  of  which 
place  was  her  husband's  uncle,  she  found 
friends  And  the  care  requisite  to  restore  her 
health.  When  she  heard  of  her  husband's 
return  from  Tauris,  wbicli  took  place  in 
July  1813,  she  hastened  to  Mostock  to  meet 
him,  but  she  could  not  venture  to  embrace 
him  on  their  meeting,  because  the  place 
from  which  he  csime  was  afflicted  with  tiie 
plague,  and  he  himself  hadeseapediafeotion, 
but  by  a  mirade.  On  his  arrival  late  iittbe 
evening  at  Tiflik  he  inpatieatjy  caquircd 
after  news  from  his  wite,  and  learnea  at  the 
Governor's  house  that  a  lady  in  the  city  had 
letters  for  .him.  In  his  haiste  to  get  them, 
be  stumbled  in  the  dark  in  a  narrow  street 
and  fell  ovet  e  plague  cart,  before  the  ery  of 
the  driver  rccdmnended  him  to  tijte  care, 
lie  was  obliged  .to  remaiB  aone  days  tUi  fae 


was  convinced  that  he  had  not  taken  the' 
infection.  Soon  after  one  of  his  secretaires 
died  in  his  bureau  almost  before  his  eyes,  o1 
this  dreadfnl  disorder;  yet  he  remained  free 
from  it.  The  quarantine  at  Mostock  was 
over,  and  we  find  the  little  family  again 
united  at  the  beginning  of  August,  at  the 
mineral  springs  of  Konstantinogoosk,  en- 
deavouring to  restore,  by  the  ealm  enjoyment 
of  nature,  their  health,  which  had  been  im- 
paired by  so  many  fatigues. 

Konstantinogoosk  is  afortrew ;  near  it  is  a 
large  village,  at  which  are  the  mineral  springs. 
But  few  of  the  patients  live  in  theviHage; 
the  most  prefer  tents  and  Calmuck  Kibilkes. 
These  are  conical  tents  made  of  a  kind  of 
felt  with  an  opening  at  the  top  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light,  and  a  smalt  door  to  enter 
by ;  no  rain  penetrates  them ;  but  when 
thoroughly  wet  they  emit  a  most  disagree- 
able smell.  Many  patients  live  in  Palan- 
gans,  that  is,  huts  made  of  boughs  of  trees, 
which  are  hun^  with  mats  inside,  and  many 
of  them  even  plaisteied.  The  smiling  bills 
all  around  are  fringed  with  forests,  and  the 
banks  of  the  chiystal  streams  are  covered 
with  these  huts,  eaeh  of  which  is  able  to 
contain  one  family.  The  Elborus  with  the 
whole  chain  of  the  Caucasus  forms  the  back 
ground  of  this  romantic  spot.  The  baths 
are  both  chalybeate  and  sulphureous ;  their 
warmth  is  from  SO.  to  ST.  of  Reaumur. 
N'ear  these  baths  is  a  colony  of  Scotch,  with 
whom  some  Germans  have  joined  t  the  ob- 
ject of  these  labours  is  to  teach  the  savage 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  the  doctrines  of  Chns- 
tLtnity.  AfVer  Mrs.  Freygang  had  taken 
twenty  hot  baths,  she  went  to  Kislawodrk, 
situated  on  the  opposite  north-west  side  of 
Geureiewsk.  The  country  seems  to  resem- 
ble that  al)Out  Konstantinogoosk,  but  the 
properties  of  the  waters  are  entirely  different. 
The  springs  of  Kislawudsk  are  so  impreg- 
nated with  carbonic  acid  that  the  coldness 
of  their  waters  10<>.  seems  to  the  feeling  like 
that  of  ice,  and  often  stops  respiration  in 
bathing.  In  these  waters  our  traveller,  by 
her  physician's  advice,  bathed  to  complete 
the  cure  which  the  hot  baths  at  Konstanti- 
nogoosk had  begun.  She  also  drank  the 
waters,  and  speaks  with  poetic  rapture  of  the 
efiiscts  of  reviving,  sj>arkling,  ice-cold  beve- 
rage. The  happiness  of  our  travellers  would 
have  been  complete  had  not  their  little 
daughter  been  seized  with  a  consumption, 
which  seemed  so  alarming  that  the  physician 
ordered  her  to  be  carried  back  to  Oeor- 
giewsk.  They  set  out;  at  first  the  child 
seemed  to  slumber;  but  soon  her  sufferings 
increased,  and  the  mother  fearing  the  mo- 
tion of  the  carriage,  alighted  and  carried  her 
in  h«r  arms.  The  child^s  languid  eye  seemed 
to  ask  help ;  those  who  passed  by  saw  it, 
and  prayed  for  consolation  for  the  mother, 
and  a  gentle  departure  for  the  fleeting  spirit ; 
and  aooo  the  afflicted  mother  coniiaued,  with 
the  little  corpse  on  her  lap,  theway  to  G«or-< 

viewsk.Tbe  repose  which  it  bad  st«od  so  piucb' 
in  need  of  when  living,  was  tlenied  even  to 
its  erave.  The  mountaineers  opened  it,  aud 
robbed  die  body  of  the  ornaments  which 
matemat  love  oaA  depositea  'with  it  in  the 
earth. .  Soon  too  the  worthy  uncle,  who'  was' 
OoTcmAr  of  Geo<giswsk,.-l<BU  n«k;  be  wcs 


buried  Bear  to  the  little  €Mhei4B«i  tct 
the  moment' when- the 'B|if>roaeh.-«f  the 
plagiie  threatened  fats  abode,  aMl^ouf--ita»«l> 
iers  returned  to  St.  Petersbbrg-bj*  the  way  «f 
Moscow,  which  had  been  Ueairoyed  since 
they  last  past  thfougfa  i^'and'waa  BtiH 
smokingin  its  glorious  tdiflk. ''':  " 


ExTKACTs  of  LsnBM  from  «  Swim  Titi- 
VFLLEK,  m  NoiiTB  AvEMMt  ukfJt*  gummer 

New  York  is  a  tolerably  handsome  eh^', 
built  on  a  peninsula;  the  houses  are  of  bhrick 
in  the  Dutch  style,  and  have  nnerally  three 
stories.  A  booM  is  often  buut  up  in  three 
or  four  weeks.  The  walls  are  bnly  twe 
bricks  thick,  and  extremely  slight.  Ther 
are  continuuly  building,  and  thkre  are  buift 
annually  about  300  houses;  notwithstanding 
this,  house-rent  is  dear  and  one  pays  for  a 
decent  house  from  two  to  three  thonsand 
Hoihurs;  maav  rich  persons  build  houses  on 
speeulation,  let  them  to  perhaps  15  or  SO 
families,  and  gun  yearly  50^000  dollars  in 
rentr  'The  inside  of  the  house  is,  as  well  as 
tlie  outside,  extremely  clean  and  neat.  The 
windows  are  like  a  looking  glass,  the  stairs, 
flooiv,  ttc.  are  swept  and  washed  daity,  and 
all  the  brass  ornaments  polished  llke'goM. 
In  ihe  dwelling  of  the  fsrmer,  as  Well  as  of 
the  gentleman,  the  rooms  are  fitted  up  in  a 
handsome  though  plain  manner,  the  walls 
are  finely  papewd,  the  floprs  are  covered 
with  rich  carpets,  which  they  get  from  Loo- 
don  and  Paris.  The  parlour  fiimiture  is  all 
made  of  mahogany.  Every  room  hu  its 
chimney  and  an  iron  stove!  The  rooft  are 
covered  with  shingles  or  with  shite.  The 
streets  are  very  broad,  the  houses  are  built 
very  regular,  on  each  side  are  raised  pave- 
ments for  the  foot  passengers.  The  street's 
are  ver^  clean,  the  longest  of  them  is  half  a 
league  m  length,  and  according  to  the  plan 
it  is  to  become  in  a  few  years  one  le^tie. 
There  are  ten  of  them  io  front  and  the  same 
number  in  breadth.  I  have-not  observed 
any  very  striking  edifice  except  ■  the  Senate 
liouae :  this  is  a  very  large  building  aad  all 
of  white  marble.  New  York  also  possesses 
a  Museum,  but  it  cannot  be  compared  with 
those  in  Europe.  The  phiy-house  is  a  very 
wretched  buildine;  they  play  only  in  the 
winter  and  for  the  most  part  tragedies.  A. 
pleasant  walk  has  been  made  on  the  bauery, 
which  is  indeed  worth  mentioning:  the  view 
one  has  there  u  delightful ;  it  ia  close  (o  the 
water,  where  one  can  overlook  .the  two 
banks,  the  ships  coming  and  going,  and  fitr 
into  the  open  sea;  but  what  imkea  it  mete 
agreeaUe  is  tbe  many  high  efaady^reea,  on 
aoEouiit  of  the  coel  sea  braexes,  in  the  sultrv 
heat  of'  smnmer.  Some  cbiitcbes  aw  w«rub 
seeing.  There  are  about  100,000  inhabitaats, 
of  whom  perhaps  the  third  part  may  be  fo- 
reigners, xreoca,  a.  few. Germans,  Jiut  more 
Etuli^h.  4lmQatev;rv  body  is  ^  met^cbant, 
and  there  is  agreatdMl.of  trad^  pat'ticuUrly 
to  /oreign  coiio^riMi  It  is  jxie^  t^ finest 
ports,  wbeos  the  sht|»«Mi  fOMrjvitb'V^rety 
both  in  aummst  aba  .wiiiteri:-.Tii«i 
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an  rinU>imd0,  Um  wtmen  v^-vpnmtif 
pnuy,  sad  ihcf*  art  fcw  who  are  «tg^«  and 
iMMi.  defomcd,  but  tbeyaddom  reach  a 
gicateragethanaa'  or  Sii  iii  their s^nd 
year  .chey  alrewv  leac^  tbcir  bloom.  Their 
drcis  i«i  nlnmas  becoming ;  the  ASeieDt 
ranks  are  hardly  to-be  diMia^iehed ;  <o  it  ia 
oa  a  Sunday  with  the  men,  the  carman  wean 
as  fine  clothes  as  the  merchant,  all  are  on  this 

serious  character;  he  tallts  little,  but  he  has 
a  goqd  heart,  and  is  very  obliging,  especially 
to  fbrefpteirs.  'Tbe*inhabit*nts  of  New  York 
«rt»rk  sM 'the  week,'  oil' Sundays  there  is 
hardly  any  body  to  be  seen  in  the  streets, 
evoqr  thing  appears  to  be  dead,  neither 
shops  nor  Dublic  houses  are  opened,  every 
body  ^praos  this  day  at, church,  or  makes 
ezcyrsionsover  the  water,  which  is  a  quarter 
off  league  b^ad,  and  which  they  pass  in 
five  minutek  in  steam-boats.  These  boats  go 
•feiy  nomiag  fh>m  fotir  liU  ten  at  nignt, 
eoostantly  to  and'  fro,  they  sometimes  toke 
iO  at  once  9QQ  persons,  also  coaches,  horses, 
and  carts  op. board.  If  an  American  goes 
into  a.public  house  he  ^Idom  spends  jnote 
than  sixpence  fur  a  ^lass  of  brandy  or  rum 
mixed  with  water:  if  there  be  a  party  tose- 
rtier  their  general  conversation  is  of  reli> 
gious  disputes;  they  also  talk  very  much  of 
politics,  but  only  upon  subjects  which  con- 
cern their  trade,  ann  conseouently  they  trou- 
ble themselves  little  about  Europe,  except  in 
this  one.tespect;  every  thii^  else  is  indif- 
ferent to  them.  They  jwy  little  regard  to 
the.  fine  arts  and  sciences,  but  set  a  great 
value  on  mechanical  knowledge.  They  have 
brought  their  steam-engines  to  great  perfec- 
tion; they  now  possess  a  great  many  steam- 
boats which  can  go  against  the  wind  and 
stream,  bring  in  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
are  very  convenient  to  travellers,  elegantly 
built  and  provided  wsih  fine  rooms.  More 
than  twenty  of  these  vessels  go  to  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Albany,  Boston,  ttc. 
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L'Jift  4m  Jettin  ehex  Ut  Oree*,  att  mithodt 
ilamtmtwe  At  deuin,  cauidiri  ifaias  set  rap- 
fmrtt  tfMUi  gbtinUponrUtSeieneet  tt  pw 
In*  Art*,  saivi  it*  moyou  tappli^utr  i  tedtt- 
cation  det.Uoderat$  U  mitMe  per  lay  utile 
let  Oreet  umt  arrivit  i  la  perfection  dant  la 
heauT-artt,  dtml  la  tote  ett  le  detttn:  by  He 

CbEVALIER  DE  BaUNEt  DE  VAaEHNES. 

The  title  of  tgrtaiHe  art,  which  is  ttSutHy 
given  to  tbc  art  «f  design,  is  exceedingly  im- 
proper, sinee  it  appears  tocoafine  witbin  the 
lioute  of  lusurv  and  frivolity  an  art  which 
is  really  of  the  highest  importance  in  nearly 
every  useful  profession.  It  is  principally  in 
this  point  or  view  that  it  is  considered  by 
til*  author  of  the  book  before  us.  Bvety  man 
eannat  npect  to  become  an  aniat,  bocmMe 
geniua  is  not  a  anivenal  ||ift,  and  tfiough, 
naasoaiwatly,  i«w  can  amve  at  qperfeatisD, 
U  wwdd  be  extremely  usefid  that  the  princi- 
ples of  M  art  which  m^ht  contribute  to  ren- 


>  Vepreianiethei:e  is  some  emor  here;  we 
know  inlecd  frem'tarioos  aatborities  that  the 
Ainefleaa  woflrta  «>  net  ««tafn  ihek  b«««tf 
Iaa(«  bM  do  n4»fiiWirtm.«o  kaw  ktmr*  tkal 
th^«ai«Mab«tJiaed»feiefM«Ma^  ■ 


der  every  one  mote  skilful  in  the  professbn 
be  baa  embraced,  were  more  generally  incul- 
cated. The  method  proposed  by  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Varennes  appears,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  very  well  calculated  to  attain 
this  desirable  end.  It  is  for  experienced  and 
intelligent  artists  to  examine  and  to  appre- 
ciate It,  and  we  obserre  with  pleasure  the 
modesty  with  which  the  author  of  a  novelty 
of  this  kind  submits  himself  to  their  judg- 
ment. The  limits  of  this  article  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
the  method  proposed,  but  we  cannot  omit 
remarking  tbiat  it  appears  tu  be  the  result  of 
long  aindjr  and  judicious  reflection. 

"nie  author  «aideavours  in  the  first  place 
to  show  what  was  the  method  pursued 
among  the  Greeks  in  attaining  that  nigh  de- 
gree of  perfection  to  which  they  carried  the 
fine  arts,  of  which  drawing  is  the  basis.  The 
consequences  which  he  draws  from  these 
observations  appear  extremely  probable,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  geometry  was  the  ori- 
ginal foupdatioD  of  this  art,  and  the  first 
study  necessary  towards  a  knowledge  of  it. 
M.  de  Varennes'  method  rests  solely  on  this 
foundation. 

He  divides. the  study  of  desini  into  six 
procressive  stages,  the  last  of  which  are  in- 
tended only  for  those  who  posseu  sufficient 
inspiiatkm  and  genius  to  follow  up  this  in- 
teresting art  to  its  greatest  extent,  and  whose 
talents  the  first  studies  will  contribute  to  de- 
velope  and  to  direct.  The  examination  and 
application  of  this  method  may  be  produc- 
tive of  very  advantageous  results,  and  it  is 
to  be  hopM  that  it  will  not  be  entirely  neg. 
lected,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  with 
many,  iqaportant  discoveries. 

We  cannot  forbear  inserting  here  an  ob- 
servation which  will  doubtless  be  deemed 
interesting,  at  a  time  when  the  improvement 
of  elementary  education  is  an  object  of  uni- 
versal attention  and  discussion :  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  method  prop<wed  by  M.  de 
Varennes  is  very  capable  of  neine  applied  to 
the  Lancaster  Schools,  and  it  wul  easily  be 
perceived  how  useful  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  design  would  be  to  the  children 
of  the  labouring  class  of  society,  who  fre- 
quent those  establishments.  It  would  only 
be  necessary  to  make  some  alterations  in  the 
local  arrangements.  The  school  of  which 
M.  de  Varennes  gives  the  plan,  is  a  semi- 
MyS'>">  composed  of  flat  sides  separated  by 
passages,  and  in  .the  centre  of  which  the 
master  is  placed.  It  would  doubtless  be 
difficult  to  erect  schools  of  this  form,  and  it 
might  perhaps  answer  the  purpose  to  add 
new  places  round  the  master's  seat,  destined 
for  the  amall  number  of  children  of  the 
eighth  class,  who  are  to  receive  leasoas  in 
drawing.  ^ 

mEHoIrsUFgoeThE, 

Ann  THE  BDiMBoaon  aaviEwsM. 
The  French  who  wen  long,  as  they 
perhaps  atiU  are,  the  most  conceited 
nation  of  Europe,  aaramed  to  themselves 
as  a  matter  of^  course  a  superiority  over 
all  Europe  in  every  department  of  polite 
literature,  and  wjhen  they  ccwdescended 
to  ootiea  the  productions  of  foieisneta, 
they  eitl^  put  AcB  dowa  «t  000*  IB  the 


vkoit  trgmekant  and  dogmatic  style,  or 
thev  assailed  them  in  a  tone  of  per' 
rijfiagc  which  WM  still  more  offensive^ 
From  the  time  when  Voltaire  first  turned 
their  attention  to  Foreign  literature,  down 
to  the  last  productions  of  a  La  Harpe 
and  a  Chateaubriand,  we  may  observe  m. 
the  whole  herd  of  their  critics  (with  the 
single  exception  of  Madame  de  StacJ)  tb« 
same  undisguised  contempt  for  every 
thing  not  of  Parisian  manufacture,  and 
the  same  display  of  nndnturbed  self  sa- 
tisfdction.  Voltaire  went  even  so  far  as 
to  express  bis  astonishment  that  the  Eng- 
lish should  take  any  pleasure  in  witoess- 
ini;  the  sepresentation  of  the  plays  o£ 
Sbakspeare.  But  what  has  been  the  con- 
sequence 7  The  English  soon  learned  to 
despise  the  criticism  which  they  were 
conscious  was  not  just;  the  powerful 
irony  of  Lessing  in  Germany  leA  not  a 
remuaut  of  French  influence  in  that 
country:  the  authority  of  the  French 
rules  is  now  almoat  exclusively  confined 
to  French  readers;  and  it  will  require  no 
small  display  of  candour  and  good  sense 
to  regain  any  authority  to  the  voice  of 
French  critics  beyond  the  limits  of  France. 

If  occasionally  the  behaviour  of  the 
French  has  had  inutators  in  this  country, 
it  is  bat  justice  to  say  the  examples  have 
been  by  no  means  frequent.  The  modesty 
and  sincerity  which  we  believe  to  belong 
to  the  English  character,  will  in  geoeral 
secure  our  coiuiryaten  from  faults  which 
originated  iu  lively  and  overweening 
vanity. 

StuI,  however,  in  this  sober  country  aa 
imitation  of  the  Parisian  strut  may  ooca* 
sionally  be  seen — we  are  now  and  then 
indulged  with  the  sight  of  a  pair  of  broad 
Caledonian  shoulders,  with  large  and 
imwieMy  limbs,  forced  into  a  motioA 
which  is  intended  for  the  light  trip  of  a 
French  ptHt  wttitre.  We  have  a  notable 
instance  of  thb  in  two  criticisms  of  th^ 
memoirs  of  Goetit  in  successive  numbers 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  one  of  them 
in  the  number  which  has  just  m^e  its 
appearance.  We  never  witnessed  a  mors 
awkward  attempt  at  smartness,  a  more 
clumsy  example  of  what  ia  commonlT 
called  f w'sniij'.  Whatever  we  may  t  hinl^ 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  Edinburgh 
Beview  is  conducted,  we  entertain  a 
better  opinion  of  the  talents  of  the 
Editor  than  to  suppose  that  he  wilUnaly 
gave  insertion  to  these  two  artiolei). 
There  are  secrets  in  the  Reviewer'-Craft  as 
in  all  other  Crafts ;  and  when  contribu- 
tions  flag,  it  may  be  more  convenient  for  ^ 
man  who  is  hi  the  receipt  of  4  or  50001.  ^ 
year  fioia  bis  profession,  to  admit  articles 
of  which  he  u  not  over  fond,  than  to 
supply  their  idace  by  better  of  hi>  pwq 
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Vvriting.  However,  there  is  another  ne- 
cessity in  this  ca/ie — Mr.  Jeffrey  is  un- 
derstood to  know  D6thiog  of  German 
literature  himself;  and  an  account  of  a 
work  from  a  man  of  Goethe's  celebrity, 
tiowever  executed,  must  always  )|>ossess 
some  degree  of  interest. 

When  the  first  of  these  criticisms 
found  its  way  into  Germany,  we  need-  not 
Say  that  it  gave  there  very  great  am!  ge- 
neral offence.  "  The  more  distinguished 
6f  the  works  of  Goethe,"  says  Frederick 
Schlegel,  "  are  now  pretty  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be,  for  poetic  art  and  ele- 
gance of  diction,  the  best  which  we 
possess  in  our  language."—  But  this  is 
not  merely  the  opinion  of  his  own  conn- 
trymen.  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  Corinne, 
at  a  time  when  Wieiaud  was  alive,  pro- 
nounced Goethe  the  greatest  literary  ge- 
nius then  exbting  in  Europe.  Certainly 
there  is  no  writer  now  alive,  not  excepting 
Walter  Scott  and  Lord  ffyron,  who  enjoys 
the  same  popularity  bevond  the  bounda- 
ries of  bis  own  country.  The  Germans  were 
therefore  well  warranted  in  thinking  that 
the  favorite  author  of  a  great  and  an  in- 
tellectual nation  ought  at  least  to  have 
been  approached  with  more  respect :  and 
that  it  would  have  been  fully  as  becom- 
ing iu  an  anonyiiious  periodical  critic  to 
have  examined  before  be  sneered,  to  have 
reasoned  before  he  condemned.  They 
were  well  warranted  in  considering  the 
proceedings  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer 
less  an  insnlt  to  the  author  than  to  the 
nation  who  admired  him,  and  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  Banks  of  the 
Danube,  there  was  but  one  common  ex- 
bression  of  indignation  at  this  piece  of 
mipertment  criticism,  and  of  surprize 
that  it -should  have -found  its  way  into  a 
tespectaMe  periodical  work,  which  they 
considered  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  be. 

"He  (Goethe)  enjoys,  indeed,"  says 
tliis  critic,  "  a  high  degree  of  honour  and 
celebrity,  and  we  dare  say  his  fame 
is  justly  due  to  him."  We  dare  tay  ! 
Mark  the  condescension  of  this  Aristar 
chus!  'We  daresay  be  thoogbt  be  was 
doing  no  small  ^our  to  M.-Ooethtivhen 
he  honoure<J  bim^  with  tbis' handsome 
compliment.'  We  should  like 'to  have 
seen  his  look  of  self-satisfaction  at  the 
mmnent : — it  would  bave  been  too  much 
for  so  fine  a  snittnnan  to  have  expressed 
a  positive  bpmionori'tuch  a  stibject. 

"  He  appears  to  us,"  he  bbserves'ftr- 
tbcr,  ""  to  be  always  dejicient  in  literary 
good  breeding — in  literary  decorum — In 
abort,  he  docs  not  dispfay  a  real  drit- 
iotratie  fteling  in  bis  mind  ami  b»bits" 
—  deflcfenf  in  Uttrury .  good  hreed- 
fjirif" In  Htetkrff' dtcenm :  withour  ain 
drlifocratk  ftmng  in    hu'-'n^ni'Mat 


habits!  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  thist 
Is  it  meant  to  recommend  or  to  injure 
the  book?— We  suspect  if  tbe  Re- 
viewer bad  said  M.  Von  Goethe  was  re- 
markable for  his  literary  good  breeding, 
for  bis  literary  decorum,  and  for  the 
aristocracy  of  his  feelings,  it  would  not 
have  done  much  in  the  way  of  acquiring 
popularity  for  him,  though  it  might  have 
procured  him  the  notice  of  a  few  stately 
ancient  dowagers  and  their  admirers;  u 
the  expectation  of  seeing  the  canons  of 
etiquette  laid  down  and  illustrated  in  a 
mdst  masterly  manner.  Butlhetrutli  is, 
the  writer  of  tbe  Review  had  been  read- 
ing Burke's  character  of  Rousseau's  Con- 
fessions, in  bis  Letter  to  a  Member  of 
the  National  Assembly,  and  he  thought  be 
could  here  have  an  opportunity  of  acting 
what  u  called  an  imposing  part,  by  bran- 
dishing Bnrke's  sword  in  the  face  of  M. 
Von  Goethe.  "  Rousseau,'*  says  Burke, 
"a  writer  of  great  force  and  vivacity, 
is  totally  destitute  of  taste  in  any  sense 
of  the  word— Your  masters,  whq  are  his 
scholars,  conceive  that  all  refinement  has 
an  aristocratic  character.  The  last  age 
had  exbausted  all  its  powers  in  giving  a 
grace  aud  nobleness  to  our  natural  appe- 
tites, and  iu  raising  them  into  a  higher 
class  and  order  than  seemed  justly  to 
belong  to  them.  Through  Rousseau, 
your  masters  are  resolved  to  destroy  these 
arittocratic  prejudices."  We  must  not 
think  of  tracing  the  opinions  which  tbe 
Reviewer  scatters  about  oddly  enough  to 
any  impressions  which  he  could  have  de- 
rived from  tbe  perusal  of  M.  Von  Goethe's 
Memoirs :  we  must  call  «ur  memory  to 
our  assistance ;  we  must  reour  to  the  as- 
sistance of  a  fashionable  library ;  and  we 
shall  have  little  difficulty  in  discovering 
the  sources  from  which  he  has  strung  to- 
gether tbe  cento  of  opinions  wliich  are 
here  brought  to  bear  against  tbe  Geroiao 
author. 

"  Wrapt  up,"  says  lie,  "  in  his  autho- 
rical  feeUngs,  he  is  nothing  but  an  author; 
nay,  nothing  but  M.  Von  Goethe  the 
author" — Why,  wbat  else  should  he  be  1 

When  Voltaire  visited  Congrevc,  he  was 
disgusted  at  theaffectalionof  the  English 
author,  in  wishing  to  be  thought  a  fine 
geDtleBran,'wbo  had  merely  written  a  few 
pieces  for  his  amusement.  In  taking  up 
the  Memoirs  of- an  Author,  we  expect  to 
find  the  life  of  an  antbor,  and  not  that  of 
a  courtier,  a  sdWier,  or  a  statesman — 
We  expect  fo  find  an  account'  of  the 
sraduail  developeinent  of  bis  talents,  6f 
the  circumstances  which  led  to,  or  in-' 
fluenced,  the  peciiliar  charactef  qf  hii 
writings.  We  expect  to  find-«n  account 
tffthe'nndies  to  which'  he  detoted  him. 
self,-of4he  difficultl^whiclrbesiinnotnit 


ed,  of  tbfe  ftitnm  which  be  eiperirnctd  in 
bis  outset,  and  of  the  labour  wfaidi'he 
expended,  on  bis  more' perfe(it  worlds. 
For  though  we  can'  conceive  that  a  man 
may  write  impertinent  criticisms  without 
much  labour,  it  is- not  so  easy  to  aee  how 
works  can  be  prodnced  In  this  matmcr, 
which  shall  command  the  addtirirtldn  of 
Europe. — Indeed,  when  ali  author'  Kks 
been  tolerably  voluminous,  we'  sbonid  be 
disposed  to  conclude  a  priori,  witbodt 
taking  credit  to  ourselyes  for  much  more 
sagacity- than  our  neighbours,  that  bb 
time  must  have  been  -tolerably  occupied 
with  tbe  production  of  his  works';  and 
we  should  not  feel  ourselves  disposed  tb 
abuse  him,  wben-iu  readins  an  account 
of  bis  life,  we  find  that  he  has  unfortu- 
nately been  at  fewer  routes  and  supper- 
parties  than  ourselves.  '  However,  some- 
how or  other,  the  life  of  Ooethe  has  been 
more  •ebcqutred,  nay,  ewn  more  storiny 
and  tumultuous  thaii  that  of  most*  Au- 
thors ;  and  though  he  is  still  nothing  but 
M.  Von  Goethe  the  Author,  be  has  also 
been  a  pretty  busy  actor  iu  life's  dmaa. 

"  Goethe  invariably  composes  ii)  itpeculiar 
taste,  which  we  will  not  presume  to  amien, 
but  which  differs  most  essentially  from  tne 
authors  whom  we  have  been  taught  to  con- 
sitler  as  roost  worthy  of  imitation." — "  It  may 
be  thought  conformable  to  the  dictates  of 
good  taste  and  sense  to  report  a  remarkable 
dream  of  a  boat-load  of  pheasants  with-  pea- 
cocks' tails,  or  a  story  of  a  tom-cat  licliiog 
the  beal-(]  of  a  plastic  Jupiter;  only  we  can- 
not at  present  rrcoUect  an  instance  ofsimi- 
lar  embellishments,  and  think  we  cannot 
fuliy  appreciate  their  leauty  until  we  have 
divested  ourselves  of  tbe  influence  which 
precedent  exercises' over  our  minds." 

Before  going  farther,  may  we  presume 
to  adi,  who  are  the  authors  in  English 
literature,  who  are  to  be  taken  as  prece- 
dents ?  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have 
pronounced  a  sweeping  anathema  against 
the  whole  of  the  school  of  Queen  Anne 
and  of  Charles  the  Second.  Shall  we 
go  back  to  tbe  school  of-Elizabetb  and 
Charles  the  First?  We  reverence  the 
genitu  of  that  glorious  age  of  En^ish 
literature ;  but  we  conld  produce  many 
a  passage  in  tbe  brightest  ornaments  of 
that  age,  which  would  shock  not  a  little 
Uie.deiicate  nerves  of  this  refined  Cale- 
donian. Is  the  late  school  of  whicii 
Burfce  is  mt  the  head  to*  guide  and  direct 
usi  Was  Burke  so  very  sqneamishio 
his  lastel '  And-  afWi"  tittlifk^  ■]»  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  aiid  seeing  "bow  he 
fallows  in  the  cawl  or  on  the  kidneys," 
shall  we  faint  at  the  story  of  an  Italian 
tom'<:at?  Where' is  the  age  of- English 
litemture— wbere  is  'the_'«ktithor  of  any 
inerft  distngnishcd  flmrMch-iftRnacobtc 
corrector,  "tfailt  %ifeutfe"%Bd  fastidiou* 
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critidim  slwU  Mt&id  sooKtbiag  to  fka- 
teaont 

*'  It  mty  bie  perfectly  deeorou*  id 
M> Goetbt,"  contiauestheEeviewer,  "to 
be  peq>etually  saupdiiig  bis  own  praises; 
«lthoiigh.,aa.  «Iwurd  prejudice  has  led 
others  to  aliege  that  selAnraise  is  no 
eonmendik&ni."— Now  all  tnis  is  merelv 
because  Bntke  charged  Ronsseau  with 
vanity.  .We  are  confident  that  there  iire 
few  of  tlu^se  who  have  ever  re»d  any 
part  of  the  Mcabirs  of  Goedw,  who  will 
not  a^ree  with  »  in  thinkmg,  that  if 
there  »  one  thia^g  for  wfaieli  that  woric 
is  distinenished  more  than  another,  it  is 
the  sinnnlar  impattiafiTy  which  he  displays 
in  The  estimate  both  of  himself  and  of 
others.  Evei^  man  who  Tsorites  his  own 
life  nuBt  be  jn<>re  or.  less  aa  egotist ; 
every  thing  in  siich  a  work  must  be  sub- 
ttidinate  to  the  exhibition  of  the  principal 
personase,  the  author  himself;  the  very 
idea  of  it,  therefore,  is  egotistical ;  and 
the  French,  who  are  acknowleged  to  be 
.the  greatest  f^gotists  of  Europe,  have  ac- 
cordingly written  more  memoirs  than  all 
other  nations  put  together.  We  ex- 
pect, tbereferK,  a  nan  to  talk  of  himself 
in  his  own  memoirs ;  it  is  only  when  he 
over-rates  his  own  pretensions  that  we 
»n  disgusted  with  him ;  but  if,  on  the 
one  haM,  we  are  disgusted  withanover- 
•weeaiag  sel^piaion,  we  should  not  be 
less  disgottnd  at  the  hypocritical  self- 
debasement  which  affected  an  ignorance 
of  the  merit  of  that  which  has  gained 
high  feme  to  its  author.  So  far,  there- 
fore. Goethe,  like  all  auto-biographers, 
it  an  egotist]  but  an  nndue  vanity  he 
certainly  does  not  dimlay  in  speaking  of 
'himself.  We  see  vauier,  in  this  work, 
what  Sir  James  Mackhitosh,  in  a  criticism, 
of  a  very  different  description  in  the 
same  review,  attributed  to  Goethe:  "tlie 
impartiality  of  a  stern  sagacity,  neither 
influenced,  by  opinions  nor  predilections." 

But  we  have  already  taken  too  much 
notice  of  this  contemptible  critic.  Some 
notice  he  certainly  re<]uired,  not  on  ac- 
count of  himself,  hot  the  company  into 
which  he  has  contrived  to  thrust  himself. 

But  enough  of  this.  Our  readers,  we 
have  no  dpobt,  will  be  better  pleased  to 
see  a  lew  axbacts  from  the  work  itself, 
to  enable  them  to  judge  in  some  nlegree 
{at  themselves.  Our  limits,  however, 
will  not  allow  us  to  make  these  extracts 
so  copious  as  we  could  have  wished. 

Goethe-  .was  ,bon^  at  fraokfoit,  on 
ibe  Mayat.  'm.l7*9.  His  pamito  w«re 
in  icspactabia  circunisUnoes,  and  the 
tli^st  offideaof  that  fiMe-«i^  bad  dfteo 
been  m  thepoMessioQ.of  bb  tamily.  He 
w;u  sent,  ID  OOctbeiv  1765rto  the  univer- 
sity Qf  Ldpsic,  where  he  remained  till 


1768,  when  he  was  seiaed  with  a  hsemor- 
rhaee.  He  left  Leipsic  in  consequence, 
ma,  when  his  healthhad  been  snfSciently 
re-established,  he  was  sent  to  Strasburg 
to  study  law.  The  following  is  the  ac- 
count which  he  gjives  of  his  firet  entrance 
into  Strasburg : 

« I  alighted  at  the  Ghost  Inn,  and  hurried 
off  immediately  to  gratify  my  ardent  desire, 
to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  Cathedral 
which  my  fellow  travellers  had  pointed  out 
to  me  long  before  our  arrival, and  of  which  we 
had  remained  in  sight  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  way.  When  I,  for  the  first  time,  view- 
ed, this  colossus  through  the  narrow  street, 
and  then  stood  quite  close  to  it,  on  the  plan, 
which  indeed  is  much  too  confined,  it  made 
an  impression  on  me  altogether  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  but  which  I  was  unable  to  account  for 
on  the  spot,  and  which  I  at  the  time  carried 
obscurely  with  me_,  as  I  hastily  ascended  the 
building,  that  I  might  not  lose  the  valuable 
advantages  of  a  high  and  bright  son,  that 
would  at  once  enable  me  to  extend  my  view 
over  the  whole  of  this  rich  aud  spacious 
country. 

"  And  thuslsaw  from  theplatform  stretched 
out  before  me,  the  &ir  region  in  which  I  was 
for  a  time  to  have  my  dwelling:  the  town 
which  is  of  considerable  size,  fields  without 
end  covered  or  intersected  with  woods  of 
majestic  growth,  all  the  striking  richness  of 
vegetation,  which  foUowit^  tlie  course  of 
the  Rhine  distinguishes  its  banks  and  its 
islands.  Nor  is  the  valley,  declining  from  the 
South  which  is  watered  by  the  liter,  less  or- 
namented with  a  variety  of  verdure;  even 
westward  towards  the  mountains,  there  are 
many  sheltered  ^ots  which  -  display  an  al- 
ternation of  wood  and  meadow  not  less  at>- 
tractive,  and  the  more  hilly  region  to  the 
north  is  also  intersected  with  an  infinite 
number  of  small  streams  which  everywhere 
favour  a  rapid  vegetation.  Imagine  yourself 
in  the  midst  of  these  luxuriant  plains,  these 
njf  woods  and  groves,  every  spot  ajdapted 
nr  cultivation  admirably  laboured,  and 
la/lcn  with  green  and  yellow  crops,  the 
whole  interspersed  with  innumerable  villages 
and  farms,  and  this  region  prepared  like  a  new 
Paradise  for  mankind,  bounded  at  a  greater 
or  shorter  distance  by  hills  partly  unoer  cul- 
tivation and  partly  crowned  with  wood ;  ima- 
gine this  and  you  will  conceive  the  rapture 
with  which  I  blessed  the  fate,  which  had 
destined  to  me  for  some  time  so  enchanting 
a  spot  for  my  residence. 

"  Such  a  fresh  view  in  a  new  country,  in 
which  we  are_  for  a  tune  to  reside,  has  this 
peculiarity  in  it  no  less  delightful  than  aw^ 
mspiring,  that  the  whole  lies  before  us  like 
an  unwritten  tablet.  There  «i«  y«t  no  aer> 
rows  and  joy*,  tfant  reiato  to  ounelvos,  in- 
scribed on  it ;  thia  bright  vari^atad  and  ani- 
maljird '  surfiioe  is  yet  mute  &  us;  the  aye 
dwells  only  on  o^eets.io  so  iiu:  as  tbqy  aie 
important  in  tbeii]tsetves,.and  neither  passion 
nor  inclination  have  yet  given  a  disui^on 
to  any  particular  spot;  but  a  pseiage  of  the 
future  already  (bstusbs  the  youoc  heart,  and 
an  uagiati£ad  deeire  feoetly  daHMftda  to 
know  that  .which  i»  to  wme/  and  which,; 
whettter  for  our  weal  or.  our  irat,  will  im^ 


perceptibly  give  a  character .  to  the  place 
which  we  iamhit." 

The  fellowmg  account  of  the  manner 
m  which  he  perfected  himself  in  an  ac- 
complishment, m  which  authors  in  this 
country  at  least  are  seldom  Imagined 
very  great  proficients,  that  of  dancing, 
thougn  somewhat  too  Ion];  perhaps,  we 
have  selected  for  the  ^hited  nuumer  in 
which  it  is  conclnded. 

"  t)uring  my  residence  in  Frankfort,  I  was 
altogether  cut  off  from  such  pleasures;  but 
in  Strasburg  I  soon  recovered  the  activity  of 
my  limbs  with  my  relish  for  the  other  en- 
joyments of  life.  On  Sundays  and  working 
days,  it  was  impossible  to  pass  aiiy  spot  ot 
recreation  without  teeing  a  gay  band  assem- 
bled to  dance,  and  for  the  most  part  moving 
round  in  a  circle.  In  the  same  manaer  at 
all  the  country  houses  there  were  private 
balls,  and  the  brilliant  Redoutes  of  the  ap- 
proaching winter  were  already  talked  of. — 
Here  I  should  have  been  out  of  mf  element; 
but  a  friend,  who  was  a  good  Waltzer,  ad- 
vised me  to  practise  first  in  societies  of  aa 
inferior  desaiption,  that  I  might  ai'terwards 
pass  for  something  in  the  best.  He  took 
me  to  a  dancing  master,  of  known  ability, 
who  promised,  alter  I  had  repeated  the  first 
rudiments,  and  made  myself  master  of  them, 
that  he  should  then  make  me  acquainted 
with  something. higher.  He  was^a  spare 
nimble  Frenchman.  Ife  gave  me  a./rtendly 
reception.  I  paid  him  a  monlfa  in  advance, 
and  received  IS  tickets  for  which  he  was  io 
give  me  12  hours  instructiooi^  He  was  strict 
and  punctual,  but  not  pedantic;  and  as  I  bad 
already  had  some  previous  practice,  I  soon 
made  a  progress  under  bim^and  received  his 
approbation. 

"  One  circumstance,  however,  very  much 
fisciliuted  the  instructions  of  (his  master; 
he  had  two  daughters ;  both  of  tbem  pretty, 
and  both  under  twenty.  Acquainted  from 
their  earliest  youth  with  this  art,  they  dis- 
played a  great  proficiency  in  it,  and  as  part- 
ners, they  could  not  fail  in  a  short  tiaia  to 
benefit  even  the  most  awkward  scholar. 
Tliey  were  both  very  elegant,  spoke,  only 
French,  .and  J,  tor  my  part,  was  upon  mjr 
guard  not  to  appear  stupid  or  laughable  ia 
their  eyes.    I  bad  t  be  good  fortune  to  be  also 

firaibea  by  them,  and  they  were  always  wil> 
ing  to  dance  a  minuet  to  the  small  violin  of 
tbair  lather;  nay,  even,  which  was  indeed 
more  treublesoine  to  tbem,  to  instnwt  ma 
by  degrees  to  waits  and  to  turn.  The  &tber 
did  not  seem  to  have  many  scholars,  atid 
they  led  a  solitary  lif^.  On  tb4i  aecount  tb^ 
often  asked  me  to  remain  with  them  attar 
the  hour  was  .up.  and  to  beguile  tha  time  in 
talk ;  an  iaviiatioa  which  I  very  wiliincly 
accepted,  especially  as  the  younger  of  tt^e 
sisters  was  very  much  to  my  liking,  and 
tbay  both'  conducted  themselves  ia  general 
witn.  great  propriety.  I  frequenily  mm  horn 
some  novel  to  them,,  and  they  alsq  read  by 
turns  tkemsttlves.  The  elder  was  as  pretty 
aathe  second;  perhaps  she  was  still  more 
praMy,  but  afae  rm»  not  so  much  to  my 
liluag,  Umm^  she  was.,  untfunnly  maee 
obligi4a  to  aMh  attd  in  all  raa^ev  more 
complaisant.    She  was  always  at  bwnU  du.< 
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ring  the  how,  wad  oftou-times  contrived  to 
lengthen  it,  so  that  I  aometimes  conceived 
myself  bound  to  offer  the  hther  two  tickets 
instead  of  one,  which  however  be  never 
took.  The  younger  again,  though  her  be- 
haviour was  never  unrriendly  to  roe,  did  not 
make  any  advances,  and  allowed  herself  to 
be  called  on  by  her  father  to  relieve  the 
elder. 

"  The  cause  of  this  I  found  out  one  even- 
ing :  as  at  the  close  of  the  dance,  I  wished 
to  go  with  the  elder  sister  into  the  sittipg- 
room,  she  held  me  back  and  said,  we  must 
remain  a  little  behind  here,  for  I  must  con- 
fess to  you,  my  sister  has  a  card-teller  witli 
her,  to  learn  how  matters  stand  with  a  friend 
at  some  distance,  on  whom  her  whole  heart 
liangS|8ndon  whom  all  her  hopes  are  placed. 
Mine  is  free,  she  continued,  and  I  must  learn 
to  accustom  myself  to  see  it  despised.  On 
this  I  repeated  some  compliment  to  her,  and 
added,  tnat  if  such  was  the  case,  she  also 
would  best  learn  what  she  had  to  expect  by 
consulting  the  wise  woman  in  her  turn;  that 
I  would  Jo  the  same,  as  I  had  long  wished 
for  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  of  the 
kind,  havmg  hitherto  had  no  belief  in  u.  She 
blamed  me  for  my  incredulity,  and  affirmed 
that  nothing  in  the  worid  could  be  more 
certain  than  the  sentence  of  this  oracle,  only 
we  must  not  consult  her  in  raillery  or  wan 
tonness,  but  in  all  sincerity.  I  compelled 
her  however  at  last  to  go  with  me  into  the 
room,  as  soon  as  she  had  assured  herself 
that  the  function  was  at  an  end.  We  found 
the  sister  in  great  spirits,  and  towards  me 
also  she  was  more  complaisant  than  usual, 
nay,  jocular,  and  almost  witty ;  fur  as  she 
seemed  to  have  been  made  sure  of  an  absent 
friend,  she  could  without  impropriety  show 
herself  somewhat  courteous  to  the  fnend  of 
her  sister  who  was  present,  for  as  such  she 
considered  me. 

"  The  old  woman  was  now  flattered,  and 
n  handsome  recompence  was  promised  to  her 
if  she  would  tell  the  truth  to  the  elder  sister 
and  myself.  With  the  usual  prepantions 
and  ceremonies  she  spitad  out  her  wares,  to 
tell  in  the  first  ^aee  the  fortune  of  the  fair 
■one.  She  considered  the  posture  of  the 
cards  carefully,  but  seemed  to  hesitate  and 
to  be  unwilling  to  open  h«r  mouth.  I  see, 
■aid  the  younger,  who  was  already  somewhat 
better'  acquamted  with  the  exposition  of 
such  a  magical  Ubie,  you  hesitate  and  ate 
unwilling  to  teH  any  thinf,  unpleasant  to  my 
■istvr;  bat  that  is  a  cursed  card !  The  elder 
became  pale,  bat  composed  herself  and  said, 
at  all  evenlfr  speak;  it  will  not  coet  me  my 
head  t  The  old  woman,  after  a  deep  sigh, 
told  her,  that  she  was  in  love,  tbaft  she  was 
not  beloved  in  turn,  thttt  another  person 
stood  between  her,  «nd  etherthings  of  the 
aarae  sort.  The  emharraunMnt  of  the  poor 

gitl  was  visible.  The  old  woman,  however, 
oped  to  better  matten  agahi  a  littla,  by 
giving  hopes  of  lettei's  atfd  monky.— Letters, 
■aid  -the  young  woman,  I  expect  not,  and 
money  I  do  not  waht.— If  it  is  true,  aa  you 
say,  that  I  lu«e,  I  deserve  a  hoart  that  loves 
tern  again.~>We  shall  see,  whslher  it  wiM 
not  b«  betters  rqmneA  the  old  «roman,  ivhile 
aba  mixed  th«  caitfaand  epread  tbem  out  a 
seccnd'time ;  but  it'wa*  clear  to  all  of  us 


that  it  was  this  time  still  worse.  The  Mr 
one  stood  nut  only  more  solitary,  but  sur- 
rounded also  with  much  chagrin ;  the  friend 
was  still  farther  off,  and  tlie  intervening 
figures  were  nearer. — ^The  old  woman  wished 
to  try  it  a  third  time,  in  hopes  of  a  better 
prospect,  but  the  poor  girl  could  contain 
herself  no  longer,  she  broke  out  into  tlie 
most  immoderate  weepine,  her  swret  bosom 
heaved  in  the  most  violent  manner;  she 
turned  abruptly  round,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
room. — I  knew  not  what  to  do. — Inclination 
held  me  by  llie  yoimeer  sister,  compassion 
impelled  me  towards  tne  other;  my  situation 
was  painful  enough.— Console  Lucinda,  said 
the  younger,  go  afler  her. — I  hesitated;  how 
couul  I  console  her  without  at  least  assuring 
her  of  a  sort  of  inclination ;  and  could  I  do 
so  at  such  a  moment,  in  a  cold  and  measured 
manner ! — Let  us  go  together,  said  I,  to 
Emilia. — I  know  not  if  my  presence  will  do 
her  eood,  she  replied. — We  went,  however, 
but  fouud  the  aoor  bolted. — Lucinda  made 
no  answer,  however  much  we  knocked, 
called  and  entreated. — We  must  let  her  have 
her  own  way,  said  Emilia,  she  will  not  yield ! 
And,  indeed,  when  I'  called  to  mind  her 
behaviour  fi;r>in  our  first  acquuntance,  there 
was  atwavs  something  violent  and  unequal 
in  it,  and  she  showed  ncr  inclination  to  me 
the  most  in  this,  that  she  was  never  out  of 
temper  with  me. — What  was  I  to  do  [  I  paid 
the  old  woman  richly  for  the  mischief  wnich 
she  had  occasioned,  and  wished  to  take  my 
departure,  when  Emilia  said  :  I  insist  that 

the  cards  shall  also  be  turned  up  lor  you 

The  old  woman  was  ready. — Let  me  not  be 
present  at  itj  I  exclaimed,  and  hurried  down 
the  stairs. 

"  The  next  day  I  had  not  courage  to  go. 
On  the  third  Emili;^,  at  an  early  hour,  sent  a 
boy  to  me,  who  had  carried  many  a  message 
from  the  sisters  to  me,  and  taken  flowers  and 
fruits  back  in  return,  to  tell  me  that  I  must 
not  fail  to  see  them  that  day.  I  went  at  the 
usual  hour  and  was  received  by  the  father 
alone,  who  found  something  to  improve  in 
my  steps  in  mv  advancinc  and  tVitharawing, 
in  my  air  and  carriage,  but  who  upon  the 
whole  was  satisfied  with  nie.  The  younger 
sister  came  towards  the  end  of  the  hour  and 
danced  a  very  graceful  minuet  with  me,  in 
which  she  moved  with  extraordinary  ele- 
gance, and  the  fkther  affirmed  that  he  had 
seldom  had  a  more  becoming  and  more 
agile  cOuple  before  him.  After  the  hour  I 
went  as  usual  into  the  sitting  room ;  the  fa- 
ther left 'US  alone;  I  missed  Lucinda,  She 
lies  in  bed,  said  Emilia,  and  I  am  not  sorry 
for  it ;  do  not  give  yourself  any  uneasiness 
about  it.  The  disease  of  her  niiod  is  always 
soonest  over,  when  she  considen  herself  bo- 
dily sick;  she  is  not  fond  of  dying,  and  she 
th«n  does  wbat  i^e  will.  We  Iwve  certain 
dOnnMic  specific^  which  she  takes  and  then 
fkHs  asleep;  and  so  the  raging  waves  are 
gikdually  calmed.  Shr  is  even  too  good  aad 
amiabte  under  'SUehao  ioiaginary  disease, 
an*  at  at  bottom  die  is  iiwfeetly  wall,  and 
is<eH}]Fiufiering  firom  passion,  she  thinks  of 
irtt  wrts  of  romantic  deaths,  of  wUeh  she  is 
ttmU  ri  nb  agresaUo  manner,  Uke  phiMren 
who  hoar  tales  ef  gheata.  litis  hist  night 
Shc'fcolaAd  wMi  great  violence,  that  she 


was  this  tian  aure  to  die,aad  iksa  «B  afanild 
bring  to  her  the  ftlse  and  ungrateful  friend, 
who  was  at  first  so  kind  to  her  and  after- 
wards used  her  so  ill,  when  she  ahooU  aor 
tually  be  at  the  point  of  death;  that  sbo 
would  load  hhn  with  bitter  laproachcsj  aod 
immediately  afterwards  aivo  uf  tho  ghost. 
I  cannot  accose  mysrif,  readmaiod,  ««  haK> 
ing  ever  shown  any  indioatioa  foe  ber<  I 
know  a  certain  person,  who  can  best  bear 
testimony  to  this.  Emuia  smiled  and  added : 
I  understand  you,  and  if  we  are  not  pmdent 
and  detennined,  we  sludl  all  of  us  be  in  a 
disagreeable  situation.— What  would  you 
say,  if  I  were  to  a^  you  to  diacontinoa  your 
lessons?  You  have  at  most  but  fimir  liclata 
of  the  last  month,  and  my  father  has  already 
said  that  he  cannot  in  conscience  take 
money  from  you  any  longer;  that  you  kiiow 
chough  of  the  ait  of 'dancing  without  your 
wish  were  to  dedicate  youiselfto  if  in-a  mora 
serious  inanner;- and  that  what  is  reouisito 
for  a  young  man  in  the  world  you  already 
possessed. — And  do  you^  -fimilia,  give  dm 
this  advice  to  avoid  your  bouse  i — I  do>  said 
she,  but  not,  of  myself— Hear  me — When 
you  basrily  left  us,  the  day  before  yesterday, 
I  turned  up  the  cards  for  you,  and  the  same 
answer  was  repeated  three  times  over  only 
stronger  every  time. — You  were  aurroun^d 
by' every  thina  good  and  pleasant,  bv  friends 
and  great  lorih,  and  of  money  idtO'there  was 
no  want. — ^Tfae  women  kept  at  some  distanoe. 
— My  poor  sister  in  particular  stood  always 
farthest  off;  another  advanced  always  nearer 
and  nearer  to  you,  but  never  came  to  yout 
side ;  for  a  thntl  person  of  your  own  sex  was 
iwtween. — I  will  own  to  you  that  I  sopposed 
myself  the  second  lady,  and  from  this  con- 
fession vou  will  be  best  able  to  oemprebBiul 
my  well  intendied  advice.-^To  a  distant 
friend  I  have  promised  my  heart  and  my 
hand,  and  hitherto  I  love  him  beyond  every 
other  person ;  still  it  might  be  possible  that 
3^our  presence  should  be  of  more  eonne- 
quence  to  me  than  it  has  yet  been,  and  bow 
then  would  you  be  situated  between  two 
sisters,  one  of  whom  you  would  have  made 
miserable  by  your  inclination,  and  the  other 
by  your  ioainerencc,  and  all  this  torment 
for  nothing  and  for  a  short  time?  For  if  we 
did  not  alreadyknow  who  you  are  and  what 
ycm  hopes  are,  the  cards  would  have  suffi- 
ciautly  revealed  it  to  taei — Farewell,  said 
she,  and  stretched  out  her  band  to  id^~I 
hesitated.— Now,  said  she,  as  sbe  conducted 
me  towards  the  door,  that  it  may  really  be 
the  last  time  of  our  speaking  toeether,  take 
then,  what  I  should  otherwise  have  refused 
to  you/— She  fluiig  herself  round  my  neck, 
and  kissed  me  in  the  most  tender  manner. — 
I  embraced  her,  and  pNseed  her  lo  my 
bosom.  ■■'  ■  ■ 

"At  this  moment  the  side-door  burst  open, 
and  the  sister  sprung  forth  in  a  light,  hut 
decent,  night-dress,  and  called  out :  ^oli  shall 
not  i^one  take  leave  of  him !  Emilia  quitted 
me,  and  Lucinda  Ufid  hold  of  me,  pressed 
herself  dase  t*  my  liear^  iinptintcd  her 
dark  lacks. antiny  cneeki^  and  nuaained  for 
a  time  in-  this-  u|ua|ion.  4J>d  so  Ljibund 
myself,  in.  that,  embaxratsmcnt  botwee^.tbe 
two  sisters  which  Eaiilia  a  jnomeut  before 
had  predicted.     Luciuda  quitted,  i^e,  aud 
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looked  wrneariy  in  my  lace— I  wished  to  lay 
hold  ef  her  hand,  and  to  say  something 
fiien^  to  her;  but  she  turned  away  from 
me,  with  violent  steps  i«cnt  several  times 
badcwardt  vaA  fowards  into  the  rooat,  and 
then  thimr  hersetf  into  a  eeiner  of  the  «opha. 
EnHia  drew  sear  to  her,  but  was  imme- 
diUily  repttised,  and  here  arose  a  scene, 
that  IB  N««ilection  is  still  ]>aioAil  to  me, 
and  wMch,  though  in  reality  it  bad  nothing 
theatrical  in  it,  hot  was  natural  enough  in  « 
lively  yeang  Frenchwoman,  might  notwith- 
standing be  repeated  on  the  theatre  with 
efleet  by  a  good  «nd  fteling  actress. 

"Lucittda  loaded  her  sister  with  a  thou- 
sand reproaehes.— It  is  not  the  first  heart, 
«he  exctaimed,  whieb  has  inclined  to  me, 
and  which  you  have  stolen  feim  me.  It  was 
the  same  with  tlie  absent  young  man,  who 
at  last  engaged  himself  to  you  before  my 
own  eyes.— I  was  obliged  to  see  this ;  I  bore 
it ;  but  linow  how  many  thousand  tears  it 
has  c«tt  me. — Yoa  have  now  taken  him  also 
from  me,  withont  dismisaing  the  other,  and 
how  many  do  you  intend  at  once  to  keep? — 
I  am  open  and  kind,  and  every  ove-supaoses 
he  knows  me  immediately,  and  may  tlteve- 
fiire  neglect  me ;  you  are  dose  and  still,  and 
ptople  suppose  there  are  hidden  wonders  in 
you-^ttt  there  is  nothing  behind  but  a  cold 
selfish  heart,  that  would  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  itself;  that,  however,  is  not  so 
easily  known  to  every  oue^  as  it  lies  deeply 
hidden  in  your  breast,  no  more  than  is  my 
"warm  true  heart  which  I  wear  as  open  as 
nyoMinieBance. 

"Smilia  was  silent,  and  had  seated  herselt 
beside  her  sister,  who  grew  more  and  more 
warm  in  her  discourse,  and  let  4Hit  certain 
paiticutar  things  which  it  was  not  very  edi- 
fying for  me  to  hear.  Emilia  on  the  other 
band,  who  endeavoured  to>trani|uilliie  her 
sister,  cave  me  fiom  behind  a  sign  to  with- 
draw :  but  as  jealousy  and  suspicion  see  with 
a  thousand  eyes,  Lueinda  seemed  to  have 
perreived  it.  She  sprang  up  and  laid  bold 
of  me,  but  not  with  violence.  She  stood  be- 
fore me  and  seemed  to  meditate  on  some^ 
thing.  She  then  said :  I  know  that  I  have 
lost  you ;  I  make  no  farther  claims  on  you. 
Bbt  you,  also,  sister,  shall  not  have  him ! 
With  these  words  she  held  me  properly  by 
the  head,  while  she  thrust  both  bands  into 
my  kicks,  pressed  my  face  m  hers,  and  fe- 
peatedlv  kissed  my  lips.  Now,  she  ex- 
claimed, fear  my  imprecation.  Misery  on 
misery  for  ever  and  ever  to  her  who  kisses 
these  lips  for  the  first  time  after  me !  Ven- 
ture only  to  resume  the  connection  with 
him;  I  know  t^at  heaven  for  this  thne  hears 
me.  And' you,  Sir,  hasten  now,  witlitdmw 
as  fast  as  ymu  can  I     ' 

"  I  flew  down  the  stairs  with  the  firm  in- 
tention ef  faevef  mofeenicriag  the  hoase." 
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SCIENCES. 

■HI  I  I       I       *  III- 

FxEMn  CaEKiemv.— The  membera  of 
the  acadehy  of  eoitnces  at  Paris«apear  to 
puraiie-  cfaemieti  reseasc*^  with  thetr  -usual 
avidity.  eayHLMsae  has-  btea'  docfdy  en- 
gaged hi  the  attempt  to  discover  sosi*  ge- 
neral  htw  io  iadicate  the  dilation  pf  liquida 


by  heat,  or  by  the  addition  of  caloric.  The 
ptant  from  whence  his  researches  proceeded 
was  that  where  every  liquid  rises  into  ebui- 
litioo  tmder  a  given  pressure;  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  he  has  discovered  two 
which,  setting  out  from  this  point,  become 
eoually  dilated,  though  at  temperatures 
which  differ  surprizingly.  One  of  these,  al- 
cohol, boils  at  78°,  41;  and  the  other,  sul- 
phuret  of  Carbna,  at  46°,  60.  We  are  told 
that  we  may  shortly  expect  some  very  in- 
teresting results  from  this  discovery. 

New  acids  discovbiied. — In  the  progress 
of  some  experiments  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
portion, in  which  oxygen  combines  with 
phosphonu  in  the  formation  of  acids,  M. 
Ouloog,a  Fronch  chemist,  boasts  that  he  has 
proved  the  existence  of  too  aculs,  in  addition 
to  the  two  already  known  from  that  mode  of 
chemical  Union. 

Gbolooical  DiscovsBTt — A  new  Specimen 
in  mineralogy  has  been  discovered  in  Mount 
Vesuvius,  Duing  a  colorless  variety  of  the 
sea  green  sodalite  of  Greenland.  This  new 
variety  is  so  like  glass  as  to  be  considered,  at 
first  Sight,  as  the  effects  of  vitrifiration ;  but, 
since  its  other  properties  are  totally  distinct 
from  those  of  glass,  and  as  there  are  no 
volcanic  traces  in  Greenland,  it  is  not 
thought  to  be  specifically  of  volcanic  origin. 

ALosaaAic  Calculatioms.— A  veir  curi- 
ous application  of  one  of  Mr.  Taylor's  flux- 
ional  theorems  has  been  discovered  by  a 
Scottish  mathematician,  in  the  solution  of 
algebraic  probiems,  which  inrolve  trponen- 
tial  equationi.  The  object  of  this  discovery 
is  to  guard  against  the  errors  which,  arise 
from  the  adoption  of  double  position,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  confused  mixture  of  parts  of 
iooarithms  with  the  numbers  themselves. 
The  great  perfectkm of  Mr. Taylor's  theorem 
is,  that  it  is  applicable,  by  this  new  mode, 
either  to  finite  or  infinite  quantities ;  and 
Mr.  Araott  has  displayed  considerable  inge- 
nuity in  pointing  out  the  manner  in  which 
formula  can  be  tbtmed,  as  required  by  the 
investigator. 

New  Mbiisdration. — The  world  is  much 
indebted  to  Humboldt,  the  well>known  tra- 
veller, fur  a  new  mode  of  aacertaining  the 
heights  of  mountainimB  ridges  above  the 
level  .of  the  sea,  when  no  other  mode  is 
practicable.  He  establishes  his  theory  u|ion 
the  laws  of  vegetable  geography,  from  which, 
it  is  well  known,  that  io  certain  latitudes 
plants  will  only  grow  at  certain  ^titudea. 
Treeing  then  the  plants  to  their  highest 
verges,  and  knowing  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  be  finds  the  relative  heights  <^  any 
riitees  with  an  aocuracy  sufficient  for  any 
philosophical  porpose.— The  thouglit  is  in- 
genious, and  its  application  deserving  of 
great  praise. 

UrBaoPBOMi.— It  is  said  thatseveral  sue- 
caasful  curea  of  hydrophobia  have  leeaMly 
been  peHbnned  at  Berlin  by  prescribing  to 
tba  patient  a  draught  of  btaod  in  th*  warn 
•tMo  in  which  it  is  taken  fsom  the  vein. 

We  fear  that  this  singular  remedy  will  at 
first  sight  seem  a  little  iikie  a  ^nUMbistiler's 
rtttift  or  •  cabalistic  reverie^  'TA*  Piti- 
mmaue  Gaaette  of  the  11th  of  May,  how- 
ever, contmns  an  article  which  is  well  wor- 
thy attention.    Praftmr  BrugmUtiU  bm,  it 


appears,  made  various  successful  experiments 
of  the  use  of  aqveata  origenated  mUrUtic  acid. 
It  is  used  for  bathing  the  wounds  occasioned 
by  the  bites  of  mad  animals,  and  is  likewise 
taken  internally.  It  has  the  effect  of  neu- 
tralizing the  virus  rabiouim,  and  if  equally 
effectual  even  several  days  after  the  bite  has 
been  received.  The  above-mentioned  Journal 
adds,  the  numerous  cures  which  have  been 
performed  in  the  great  hospitals  of  Lom- 
l>ardy,  leave  no  room  to  duubt  the  advan- 
tages of  this  specific  which  is  as  simple  as  it 
is  powerfuL 

M.  Roux,  a  celebrated  French  Surgeon,  bar 
lately  presented  a  Memoir  to  the  Rayal 
Acadtnqi  of  Sdtacu  at  Paris,  in  which  he 
communicates  the  results  of  more  tban  six 
hundred  operations  on  Cataracts,  which  he 
has  performed  within  the  last  twelve  years, 
both  at  the  Hopital  de  la  Ckarite  and  ameng 
private  individuals.  These  results  are  fa- 
vorable to  tlie  operation  of  extraction. 

It  appears  that  the  vaccinating  system  has 
extended  as  far  as  Kam«chatka,  where  more 
than  three  thousand  individuals  have  already 
been,  vaccinated. 


POETRY. 

Lines  written  during  a  Summer-evening's 
walk,  in  the  year  1810. 

Love  first  iaveoted  verse.—    OaTDXN. 

Softly  blow  tlie  eveninx  breeses, 
WiAing  iweeti  from  every  tree ; 

Softly  flows  the  stream,  that  pleases 
All  that  hear  its  soaiid,  but  me. 

Here  the  woodbine  spreads  its  flewer, 
Brigiit  with  many  a  blended  bne, 

Taoght  to  form  a  sbcif  ring  liower. 
From  the  chilly  evrabig  dew. 

Here,  in  native  ccJoan  Rowing, 
Smiles  the  ■weetly-Uiishing  rase, 

'While  the  Zephyrs,  faintly  bE>wing, 
Close'its  leaves  in  soft  repose. 

But,  alas!  the  fragrant  treasore 
Serves  bat  to  aogasent  my  grief; 

Pain  it  gives  instead  of  pleaxmr, 
Pain,  (hat  vainly  courts  relief. 

Pensive,  nwlancholy,  sighing, 

iMtt  to  all  I  want  to  ga^— 
Thought  torments  my  heart,  replying, 

"  Lovers'  sighs  are  oft  in  vainJ'    . 

.',,   Sad  despair,  severely  scorning. 
Teaches  me  the  more  to  gneve  ; 
When  'tit  eve,  I  nigh  tor  morning,  . 
When  'tis  morn,  I  slj^  for  eve. 

Happy  (heyl  wham  soft  afieetieB 

Unka  in  mataal  tics  of  love ; 
Snvied  biiasl  divine  parftctieni 

Ghofeaat  gift  of  heaven  above ! 

See,  the  wtstera  star  appctriog 
Says  tl«e  son  his  eonise  hath  told ;— 

Onward  Niafat  apace  is  tteeriitg,-^ 
Evening  fades  away  in  gold. 

•  Go.  my  Mnse ;  let  Psncy  gtowiag 
scatter  fWim  her  pictured  tirii 
Lines  at  love,  an*  bmgiu^  showing 

netight*  that  breathe,  ami  worOa  that 
<       bum:   • 
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Oo  (0  Aaw  |r>-tall  her  claarty— 
Ope  «7  fcdinp  to  her  view,— 

TcU  her,  that  I  lore  (inrerely 
H«r  alone.    Uj  M  oae,  adieo  1 


FINE  ARTS. 
REVIEW  OF  PAINTINGS 

IK  TBt  IXUIBITION  AT  THC  KOTAL  ACABEMY. 

(Omtinaed.) 
"  No.  8S.  A  whole-length  portrait  of  the 
Caumeit  of  CattUii,  standing  in  a  chamber, 
with  an  open  door-way  into  a  garden,  by  W. 
Owen,  R.  A."  This  is  a  portrait  of  much  at- 
traction. Iler  ladyship's  hair  is  of  a  pale 
chesmit  colour,  taatetully  divided  in  front, 
and  turned  op  behind,  in  a  knot  at  top,  with- 
out any  other  ornament.  She  wears  a  hieh 
suitdioji  lace  raff,  open  at  the  bosom,  like 
that  or  Mary  Qiieen  of  Scotland ;  a  whhe 
doae  ailk  boddice,  ornamented  with  )>earls; 
a  Vandyek  drew  vf  a  rich  chocolate  crimson 
with  alaahed  sleeres.  The  principal  light  is 
competed  of  her  face,  and  the  portions  of 
light  dtapety.  Her  shoes  are  white;  but 
only  a  small  part  of  one  foot  is  visible. 
She  holds  one  band  within  the  other,  and 
the  simple  elegance  of  her  attitude  is  in 
unison  with  the  pure  taste  of  her  dress  and 
dispoeition  of  the  whole.  A  carpet  of  orange, 
faiiit  red,  sober  greenish,  and  Hght  grey 
olive  tint»,  diffuses  and  barmoaises  every 
colour  in  the  picture.  The  accessaries  are 
admirably  selected  and  composed.  Her 
black  hat  and  feathers  are  laid  beside  her,  on 
a  bright  green  scarf  or  shawl,  which  is 
thrown  upon  the  yellow  cushion  of  a  couch 
of  satin  wood.  The  oppositions  of  colour 
aitd  light  and  shadow,  are  here  very  bril- 
liant; and  they  receive  additional  spirit  and 
beauqr  from  the  solnl  breadth  of  shadow 
funned  by  a  curtain  of  a  mellow  olive  tint, 
suspended  above,  against  a  wall  in  tendrr 
half  shadow,  comeered  with  the  ample 
breadth  of  darkness  in  the  sky.  The  tints 
of  the  flesh  ami  crimson  drapery,  are  spread 
1^  roses  in  the  ^rden.  There  is  much 
lightness  and  elegance  in  the  tnmks  and 
btancbea  of  (he  trees.  The  yellow  and  other 
warm  hues  on  the  near  accessaries,  are  dif- 
fused by  the  Dale  gol6en  foliage,  intermingled 
with  greenish  lints,  in  tiM  nuddie  distance. 
These  warm  tints  are  spirited^  contrasted 
with  the  deep  purplM  blue  of  tlw  moun- 
tains. The  head  is  of  a  my  delicate  com- 
plexion. The  shadows  of  the  flesh  are  sil- 
very :  the  carnations  clear.  There  is  an  ex- 
quisite feeline  of  pensive  nature  in  the  coun- 
tenance; aftdfa  sentiment  of  eentle  sweet- 
Tion  in  the  expression,  which  is  inflnitely 
charming.  It  is  a  painting  of  aaiod,  which 
must  be  attractive  in  any  age  ur  country ; 
and  which,  being  «nce  seen,  cannot  ea- 
sily be  forgotten.  The  huids  are  as 
finely  drawn  and  coloured  as  those  of 
Anaerton  Moan,  bySbee;  and  in  the  same 
tOQ^  with  bright  carnations,  cool  pearly 
middle  tints,  and  ruddy  shades.  The  pen- 
ciline  is  firm  and  bold,  but  mellow  and  de- 
cided. There  is  nothisjg  spongy,  loose,  or 
undefined  in  the  whole  picture:  no  part  neg- 
lected or  Sacrificed  to  give  the  appearance  of 
force  or  finish  elsewhere.  The  very  carpet 
is  treated  with  a  masterly  attention;  the 


velvet  admirably  painted,  and  the  forms  oi 
the  draperies  are  in  a  square  and  noble 
style.  The  principle  of  the  colouring  is  ex- 
cellent; the  chief  warm  hues  are  in  front; 
the  sober  tints  behind.  The  quantity  of 
cool  colours  is  comparatively  bhiU^,-  but- the 
dark  purpltfA  blue  in  the  distance,  mai 
tains  lu  full  weight  in  the  balance,  by 
its  deep-toned  brigbmess.  As  the  eye 
pasMs  from  this  vigorous  mass  of  cold  hues 
to  the  silvery  tints  of  tiie  face ;  they  acquire 
a  warmth  and  delicacy,  of  gieat  relative 
beauty.  The  oppositions  are  spirited ;  but 
not  introduced  as  a  play  of  iancy,  or  ob- 
trusively. They  give  force  to  the  chaste 
style  of  the  principal  object.  The  ciUan>.«CKro 
is  vigorous ;  and  the  harmony  and  foroe  of 
the  general  efFect  produced  by  powerful  oem- 
binations  of  truth  and  science. 

Mr.  OwEK  has,  also.  No.  Itf.,  a  head  of 
the  Marquis  of  Graham  :  No.  43.  a  three 
quarter  of  Earl  liu  WiUiam,  100.  a  whole 
length  of  Hugh  Leycester,  Esq.  in  a  niuni- 
eipal  dress,  180.  a  threenjuarter  of  the  Earl 
of  Bridgewater,  leanine  on  his  sword,  306. 
a  faalf-length  of  Earl  Vcnilam,  3M.  a  head 
'of  M%jor-General  Hamilton,  and  350.  a 
half-ienxth  of  A.  StraAan,  Esq.  M.P.  0( 
these.  No.  14.  ia  very  nnlike  this  artist's 
general  style ;  the  features  want  freedom  of 
expression ;  the  head  is  not  well  relieved ; 
the  reflections  are  eold,  and  someof  the  flesh- 
tints  harsh.  43.  has  great  vigor  and  a  fine 
disposition;  the  head  haa  mixh  truth  of 
nature  and  strength  of  likeness  :  but  there 
is  not  quite  as  much  richness  or  union  in  the 
flesh,  as  in  some  other  of  his  performances ; 
SSO.  is  equally  vigorous,  and  subject  in  some 
degree  to  the  same  remark :  394.  is  a  piece 
of  mellow  and  florid  colouring :  a06.  and 
180.  are  in  the  best  style  of  this  artist ;  the 
fleab-tints  sanguine  and  vigpRNU ;  the  heads 
and  hands  admiraMy  divwn:  109.  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  vigorous  truth ;  the  head  is 
nature  itself;  the  hands  firmly  drawn  and 
coloured;  the  accessaries  in  most  perfect 
subordination;  and  we  consider  this  alto- 
gether to  be  one  of  the  most  capital  whole- 
lengths  of  a  untleroau,  which  we  have  seen 
at  Somerset  House  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Halls  has  four  portnuts,  Nos. 
927,  t96, 383,  and  351,  in  the  rooms.  No. 
SS7.  is  a  clever  whole-length  of  Rear-Admi- 
ral  Sir  G.  Coekbum.  The  head  is  well 
drawn  and  painted ;  the  features  are  mailced 
with  spirit;  the  clnraeter  manly;  the  figure 
stands  well,  and  the  attitude  is  unaflucted; 
the  oolonring  sober  and  mellow.  305  is 
a  good  portrait  of  Mr.  Dalby,  Professor  of 
MathemalicB  to  the  Aeynl  MMilanc  CoIImc 
at  Famham.  The  likeness  of  this  gentte- 
man  is  very  striking.  No.  333.  ia  as  good  a 
resemblance  of  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  OtometHer  as  we  itave  yet  seen ; 
and  we  have  been  informed  it  is,  on  tliat  ac- 
count, highly  valued  by  the  R«ryal  Family. 
361.-the  portrait  of  Lady  Homard  Douglai  ta 
painted  with  fireedom  and  taste.  This  Artist, 
of  whose  talents  for  historical  painting,  the 

Eiiblic  bsve  had  some  excelicDt  specimens, 
as,  we  presume,  from  the  general  want  of 
encouragement,  under  which  all  of  our 
historical  painters  labor,  devoted  his  pencil 
to  pertiait  paintiag.    The  merits  of  Itn  pic- 
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ture  of  ChristTaisiq^  the  Daugbtetof  Jairus, 
for  whicb  he  o|>taui«d  the  .prize  of  Two 
hundred  Guineas  from  the  British  Institu- 
tion, aie  fimih  in  our  remcrobisace. 

Joiw  Jacuoh,  R.  a*  h»»  fiv«  escdleot 
port^ait^  Noe.  177,  316«3S3,S54,anid6Mr 
in  this  •shibition;  of  these.  No.  177,  » 
wliole-lengtb  of  a  young  k^,  in.aDtrtch 
dress,  is  designod  ia  a  cbarmtiu;  taste,  with 
a  gkmoBs  breiulthof  light,  and  a  seducing 
fecility  of  pencU,  The  expiession  of  the 
head  is  playiul ;  the  character  of  nature  well 
marked,  and  the  colouring  cljcar  and  in  ex- 
cellent iuiiou.-^215«  A  three-quarter  length 
of  J.  Euahbreok,  Eeq.  with  the  exception  of 
a  suddenness  in  seme  of  tba  shadows  on  the 
fece,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  florid  colouring. 
The  caraatioas  are  verjr  fresh :  the  leflac- 
tions  en  the  dark  green  coat  have  a  rich 
cfiect;  the  landscape  back-giouQd  and  sky 
ace  daafaed  in  with  the  feattmy  touches  of  a 
•oft,  broad  and  masterly  pencils— SSS.  The 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Asheton  is  designed  with 
much  el^soce  and  graceful  fancy.  The 
colotuing  IS  chaste  a«d  of  a  meUew  tone. 
There  is  a  eiwtming  sweetness  in  the  ex- 
pression, and  the  penciling  is  so  light  and 
sparkling  that  we  view  this  artist'*  magical 
facility  of  handling  as  we  do  the  enchanting 
gaiety  of  a  young  and  lovely  Girl  of  sixteeo, 
mingling  in  the  dissipation  of  a  dangerous 
circle;  and  Avorf  (Ae  oontejiMiKei.  A  pencil 
so  rich  in  tasteful  fluency,  in  the  course  of 
fashiouble  piactice,  sometimes  leads  an 
artist  nway  mm  solid  and  impottant  essen- 
tials, to  that  which  is  playfiil  and  ornamen- 
tal. A  seducing  felicity  of  touch  cairied  to 
ao  excess, '  has  a  tendency  to  enfceUe  the 
sentiment  and  fritter  down  the  repose  of 
the  masaet). — 364.  Mrs.  Wilkihsosi,  is  in  a 
mellow  broad  atyle,  with  great  ttuth  of 
naturr.— «4«.  The  bkeness  of  Mr.  P.  Coxa, 
is,  we  believe,  oo  a  cimoigr  view,  in  penciL 
or  Italian  clwlks ;  «  spirited  likeness,  and 
touched  with  ligbfeiess  and  vivacity.  This 
artist's  works  are  ef  a  tiigb  order.  He  has  • 
quick  sensibility  for  the  benuties  of  colour- 
ing, penciling,  and  all  that  belongs  to  ricl»- 
ness  of  tone  and  surface.  Ilis  pictures  pos- 
sess tlie  attraction  of  fedlity  in  a  venr  su- 
perior degree.  But  the  pleasure  whico  we 
receive  iivm  them  would  not  be  decieaacd 
if  there  wan  in  them  less  of  an  apparent  re- 
liance upon  a  tasteful  negligence  of  execu- 
tion. His  handling  and  dispositions  some- 
tinies  betray  too  near  an  iroitatioo  of  the 
style  of  that  great  master  Si»  JosnoA  Rar- 
molds.  The  fine  taste  for  nature,  and  the 
just  principles  of  tbe  late  President,  can 
never  be  too  closely  studied;  although  the 
looseness  and  want  of  definition  in  his  ge- 
neral forms,  which  are  the  peculiarity  of  bis 
style,  may  be  avoMed.  The  firmness  of  a 
draftsman  may  be  united  with  the  mMical 
effects  of  the  distinguished  Father  of  the 
British  School. 

Henky  RAEBuay,  R.  A.  has  four  portraits, 
Nos.  84,  91,  S3S,  and  360.— No.  84  is  the 
likeness  of  a  Young  Lady,  in  a  tnrbafi  of 
rich  figured  silk,  the  hair  tastefully  «ep»- 
rated  <m  the  forehead.  She  n  looking  up 
with  an  open  gentle  expression;  leaning 
upon  one  elbow,  and  faoMine  a  pencil  in  her 
hand.   The  dress  is  a  £rk  olive,  with 
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paxp\M  «)eev«9.  The  bt»A  is  well  drawa ; 
thie  feaintti  iiuirk«d  with  a  xoft,  broatt  pen- 
cil ;  -the  flesh-  is  clear  aod  ineltow,'  Mid  the 
entire  in  a  fine  taste.  298  and  369  aivbeads 
ofOeMlemen,  painted  in  a  sound  mellow  tonej 
and  with* good cbamaterufnatwre.  91  is 
the  whole  length  portrait  of  a  Vuuag  Gentle-; 
maatf  in  a  dark  dress,  seated  wider  a -tree, 
and  hoMtnf  a  large  spONed  doe>  There  is 
•  fiineiHri  elegance  in  the  whole  inveaftien 
of  this-  picture.  The  dug  is  painted  with 
MHch  vtgor.  The  t«trn  <?  the  head  is  spi- 
rited; the  counteaaoce  cleverljr  dtawn ;  the 
.CMtression  eicellcot;  the  attitude  and  the 
ootoring  of  the  flesh  -of  a  warm  Ww  toae^ 
The  landscape  kroad,  'hut««iiie<*hat  te«  oa- 
defined ;  and  tlie  fener*!  eflEetl  imHow  aad 
tmnquil.  XMs  is  a  e«^>ilal  syeeiineM  of  this 
aitiat's-style,  and-  does  nuich  hoao»  to  his 
pencil.  Mr.  Raebum  has,  we  believe,  resided 
all  hi*  lifein  .EdinhHrgk.  Uis  portraits  have 
ao  cft^-tod'JMSt<esp(assiono(ida»tilari  thqt 
we  wellilrtMrB:  «ttsposed  iq  a  good- taste; 
Mid  paioted  with  a  4>nMul  oieUow  pencil. 
Their  «i>loriag  is  fresh  and  clear ;  warm  and 
bcal^j.in  the  tight  «amatioa8;  batsome- 
whct  lacliaed  ta  a  ruddjr  or  porplish  tint  in 
%he  shadows  of  the  flesh,  wkbout  a  cminter- 
Jbalaaoe  «f  coat  pearly  tiats  ia  the  hatf- 
sbedows.  This  ineliaatioa  is  vigorMis  and 
agreeable  emiugb  in  ;a  «ui^  head ;  but  it* 
iteorreDce  in  w—^,  gives  to  bis  toloriag% 
very  slight  appearaace  of  nuiaarr:  it  is, 
bowewer,  well  atoned  for  by  tlie  circum- 
stance that  his  portraits  betray  no4i>ae€«( 
imtt4(it».  His  style  iS' e/i«ge<A*r  oriffimal, 
aad  fouotted  upon  hisowo  warm  ieeltng of 
nature.' 

M.  C«B»^  has  Nas.  188, 197,  «U,  370, 
386,  and-  441,  sit  poruaita,  in  the  roeou. 
No«  197,  the  portrait  af  Mr*.  CampMl,  is 
of  a  small  sin;  the  expcessiou  agreeable; 
tbe  coloring  dtear  and  of  a  ulmy  tone. 
Xkeie  is  a  lonk'of  natare  in  the  tiead,  which 
geaeraUy indicates agood likeness.  No. 8 U 
IS-  a  small  porttait  of  J.  H.  Beaufay,  £sq, 
faiated  in  a  Irtsh,  clear  tone,  with  adelicMe 
jieneiU  mdlow  cifec^  and  loed  expression 
«f  >  nature.  We  bawe  not  befure  met  this 
arclst's  aame  or  works,  and  his  other  por- 
traits with  similar  clwracteristics,  anerd 
a  pleasing  pramiM  of  advancement ;  he 
may,  howeeet,  vaotum  to  give  a  little 
1MOM  flueacy  of  teuch  in  the  draperies  and 
'other  aecesaaries  of  bb  pictures;  and  to 
throw  soHMwhat  more  force  into  his  masses 
•f  shadow.  W.C. 

A  very  reinarkulile  sale  of  paiotini^s  of  the 
6rst_or(kr,,chieQy  by  Dutcti  aiid  FleinUb 
mastery,  is  to  laJM  pliice  at  Paris,  in  the  first 
week  of  July  next.  The  catalogue  an- 
nuuttces  liiat  the  masterpieces  in  question 
adorned  in  1814  the  sulooa  in  which  was 
signed  tlie  memorable  treaty  of  Paris  uf  that 
year.  Such  as  they  were  seen  at  that  time 
oy  so  joiUiy  itUistrious  personages,  and  by 
the  ministers  of  so  many,  powers,  such  as 
thcY.iuyc.been  since  seen  iu  the  same  place, 
sucD'.'tliey  wilt  be,  seen  again  at  the  sale 
mthoi|t^the  i^ition,  or  taking  away  of  a 
biiVglf  picture.  Farther  to  convince  such 'as 
have  not  had  ^h  oDDortmirty  of  observing 
the  rare  baauty  4>f  ttiese.yieces,  it  is  added 
tliat  tbey  all  come  either  from  the  cabinets  of 


Sovereigns,  or  from  the  most  famans  coliec- 
tiofls  that  Paris  and  Amsterdam  could  hoast; 
that  the  most  refined  taste,  assisted  by  the 
most  Brofbond  knowledge,decided  tfaecholce, 
and  that  they  were  purchased  at  any  price 
wtMeverthey  oould  befoond.  Such  ama- 
teors  as  hare  not  seen  the  collection  doubw 
less  know  by  reputation  some  of  thepicmres 
which  compose  M.  As  for  example 
The  farm,   milk  a  pigeom  haute,  by  Philip 

Wauvcrmans. ' 
Tke  feaet  of  Muntttr,  by  Tarborg. 
The  fM  MringiMg  PearU,  by  F.  Mieris. 
The-ktym^iking,  by  A<kiaa  Vanda  Velde. 
The- Meter  Jiihery,  by  Berehem. 
The  ninepin  pleyert,  by  Jeun  Stcen. 
The  mmn  mitn  aae  arm. 
The  work*  efeompuman,  by  Tenien. 
The  huon  m  mtiMC,  by  Meizu. 
Tke  Utie  DraughtrnMrn,  by  Carl  dn  Jardin, 
■  &e.ltc. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF   LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 

Oxpoan.— The  Ticancy  in  the  represenla- 
tien  was  filled  np  an  Tnesday  but,  m  a  very 
fall  convocatioii,  by  the  aaaniiiions  eketion  ef 
Mr.  Peel,  in  the  reem  af  the  late  Speaker. 

Desrees  have  been  conferred  of  B.C.L.,  aad 
afterwards  of  D.C.L.,  on  Rev.  P.  S.  Wood, 
M.A.,  Oriel,  Grand  Compoonder,  and  Dean 
of  Middlcham  Bishops;  of  M.A.,  on  Revs. 
W.  Philips,  Trinity  ;  J.  Knight,  Lincoln  ;  C. 
Lane,  Qiiren's,  Grand  Compoonder ;  aod  J. 
E.  N.Moleswortli ;  Messrs.  C.  Bnrmeister,  and 
W. Dansey,  Kxeter;  bfB.A., on  6. Fllz Ernest, 
Es<|.  St.  Alban's  Hail;  Messrs.  P.  Price, 
Jesos ;  and  C.  H.  Coutthnrst,  BraMmose. 

On  the  ISth,  the  aaaivenaiy  of  Waterloo, 
the  Moaoraiy  Degrees  of  D.  C.  L.  were  con- 
ferred on  the  new  Menbcr,  and  on  £.  J.  Little- 
ton, C.  N.  Palmer,  G.  P.  Jer*oiie,  V.  P.  Bold, 
T.  Leigb,£iqrs.  and  on  M^or-Gencral  Brown, 
iimI  Sir  Cbarlcs  Abbot.  The  Hooerary  De- 
Krre  of  M.  A.  was  also  conferred  on  A.  J. 
Aston  and  A.  Fletrber,  Esqrs. 

Cambridgs. — The  Professorship  of  An- 
atomy, vacant  by  the  resignatioo  of  Dr.  Havi- 
laad,  has  been  nnanimonsly  conferred  npoo 
W.  Clerk,  K*q.  M.A.  and  L.M. 

'llie  UcKrees  have  been  conferred  of  M.D. 
on  Dr.  R.  Lloyd,  Trinity  Cellrce,  DobUa ;  of 
B.D.  on  Kerdf.  L.  P.  Baker,  T.  Jephe«i.  W. 
Aiajer,  and  J.  B.  WUkimonl^FeUows  of  St 
John's,  S.  W.  Paul,  Jesus,  C.  E.  Finch,  Fellow 
of  Corpus  Christi,  M.  Irving,  Trinity,  and  J. 
R.  Biickland,  Fellow  of  Sidney  ;  of  B.C.L.  on 
Mr.  E.  Blacker,  Trinity  Hall ;  of  M.B.  on  Mr. 
K.  P.  Smith,  Cains  ;  and  of  A.B.  on  Messrs.  E. 
Bray,  St.  Peter's,  P.  Lcxh,  Trinity-,  and  N.  M. 
Campbell,  St.  John's.  The  Rev.  'C.  J.  Baine^ 
M.  A.  Pembroke,  Oaford,  ad  enodan. 


FRENCH    MANNERS. 

L'UBBMrTS  KN  PaOVIHOB. 

Angiet^  1  April. 

TBE  CIIAIIBBa  or  LOVC. 

IHo  non  jarenis  poteiit  de  ftmete  qniaiaam, 
Laaaaa,  aon  vtrge,  sieca  ntferf*  doaiua. 

Tib,  Elb^  I. 
No  youth  shall  leave  nmnovcd  this  mournful 

ur,n. 
No  tender  maid  with  nnwet  eyes  return. 

L. 
Tb<i«  are  natinns,  as  tlicre  arc  tvomcii, 
for  whom  cue  conceives  «  fas^imi,  before 


one  is  conscious  of  the  motivis  wfaieh  lead 
to  the  predilectian  whidi  one  has  for  them : 
this  kind  of  involuntary  senthnent  is  excited 
among  the  Basques:  dne  loves  them,  befbra 
one  knows  tham;  when  aowng-thMn,  one 
&iicies  one's  self  in  a  little  new  worlds 
whidi  one  remembers  often  to  have 
dreamt  of;  these  shepherds  descending  from 
the  mountains  with  the  pipe  in  their  hands; 
these  young  women  whose  walk  is  so  ligfat 
aad  gracefiil,  wboae  hair  is  sa  bitek,  wbww 
eyes  are  so  bnUiant;  this  active  and  cheer- 
M  population,  with  wh&cb  the  eountry  is  a» 
it  were  eaamalM;  eveiy  thing  hesa  chamM 
the  eyea  and  interasts  the  Mart ;  I  nmit 
iMwerer  say,  that  my  aniabla  guide  neg- 
lects nothing  to  heighten  the  cunB  undar 
the  influence  «f  which  I  see  tlm  dalwbtfbl 
eonntsy.  He  sbawa  it  mewrithatt  tbe^* 
dress,  alk  the  ooqaetry-af  the  owner  of  aa 
estate,  who  takes  care,  when  he  leads  yaa 
about  his  gardens,  to  surprise  yau  with  soma 
point  of  view,'  thJe  sudden  appaarauce  of- a 
cascade,  or  tha  moat  favorable  aspect  of 
some  edifice.  - 

I  have  acoepted  with  as  mneh  pieasm*  as 
he  hasoiiBRd  it,  an  iiMitatian  to  his  house 
at  Moagutee,  and  in  our  ocaiaoaa  wUeb 
he  alone  has  directed,  I  have  had  no  other 
care  than  that  of  seeing  and  descisbiag^  as- 
sisted for  the  most  part  by  bis  eyes,  and  his 
judgment. 

When  we  had  reached  the  heights  which 
surroiiotled  aod  command  Agnoa,  the  first 
French  eommune'an  the  side  of  Spain,  M. 
Dest^re  made  me  observe^  that  by  earryii^ 
the  eye  as  &r  as  it  can  reach  to  the  North, 
the  West,  and  the  Bast,  we  took  in  a  space 
which  contains  tfa«  i.aiaur,  the  meat  import- 
ant of  the  three  Basaue  Cantons,  and  that  in 
which  the  primitive  natures  of  this  ancient 
race  of  men,  seem  to  liare  been  presnved  in 
the  greatest  purity. 

This  extent  of  coontrv  would  suffice  for  a 
much  more  considerabie  number  of  Com- 
munes; but  a  more  numerous  popidatien 
could  not  he  maintained,  withont  putting  a 
much  greater  quanbty4]f.  land  into  cultiva- 
tion; which  wtjuld  require  only. an  advance 
of  capital ;  for  no-  where  has  all,  Biat  was 
enod  m  the  theories  of  Vtrgil<aiul  Cotumalls, 
been  better  presetred  innmcDctr:  tbis.pi«c- 
tioe  i»(  to  aaff  the  troth,  bat  a  routioe;  bat 
this  routiiie  is  nat  tha  same  as  that  of  the 
other  Freoeh  iieaaantry,  who  were  foe  so 
many  ages  attached-  to  the  soil.  The  an- 
cient and-  Secret  geaius  which  directs  agri- 
culture among-  the  Basques,'  may  easily  be 
revealed  to  them  one  day,  aadisecetre  Uoht 
from  the  -modern  ^inim»<  of  the  Astnur 
Yauags  and  the  Felleobargs.  . 

If  from  the  beiglhti  «f-A»>>oa,'yuvie0k 
towards  the  left  along  the  sKor^'of  the 
ocean  fWitnthe  Bidassda  fo-'Bay<Ame,  ytm 
see  successively  the  little  towtW'of  fW- 
rmique,  Cibaure,  Sain^Jean'ide-LMS,  -O'aet- 
tari,  Bidart,  Biarrire^  and-Anglet;  munes 
now  without  honour,  bu>  tvUch  iftte  not 
always  without  gtoty. 

There  were  tiorti,  and'  formed  those  $e* 
valves,  (hups  de  mtr)  those  intrispid  mari- 
ners, who  in  times  fcn"  prc<re<ling  the  esta- 
Wishniem  «Jf  nhe  1i:ngTish  marine,  and  the 
existence  of  Holland,   jiursucd  an'l  »truck 

i_-'iy iLi^cu   kjy     '^»_-"  ■v„^  ■v.--'^v  a.^^ 
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the  whales  with  their  hsrpooo  io  tho  highest 
Utitudes  of  the  Northern  Seu.  Many  pre* 
tumpiioas,  not  to  aay  the  strongest  proofs, 
«uthoirt*KtfaC  idea,  that-  the  Buqoes  were 
ifce  fint'EaiapBBin  Mbo  anr  amd  raached 
Uewfima^lai^ti  th«  Basque  name  of  Ma* 
cailltqiia,  which  the  fishertnea  of  all  coun- 
tries {^ve  to  the  dry  and  salted  cod,  confirms 
tills  opinion.  There  is  another  more  bonor- 
able  to  this  little  nation,  and  less  ^nerally 
adopted,  which  would  deserve  a  stnct  exam- 
ination, in  which  I  -have  neither  time  nor 
means  to  engase.  Bobertaon,  in  the  notes 
to  his  history  ot  Ametiea,  examines  whether 
it  tie  true,  tmt  Christopher  Columbus,  (when 
navigating  with  Basque  mariners  the  Nor- 
thern Sea»,  long  before  his  great  idea,  and 
hb  great  discovery  of  a  new  world)  if  it  be 
true  I  sagr,  -  that  he  heard  the  recital  of  a 
Biscayaa,  whom  a  tempest  had  driven  on  that 
same  oontinent,  to  which  Cakimbus  aAei^ 
wards  directed  his  eoune,  by  the  aid  of  his 
nnius  and  of  the  compass.  "  After  reading 
this  dissertation  (addca  M.  Dest^)  one  may, 
without  being  a  Basque  as  I  am,  be  con- 
vinced if  not  of  the  truth,  of  the  probability 
of  the  fact;  and  independently  of  historical 
tradition,  is  not  thiteaqjeetare  much  more 
natunl  than  that  which  u  solely  founded  on 
toe  gitniuaof  Columbus,  enlightened  by  the- 
orit;s  of  the  heavens  and  of  tht  earth,  wliich 
were  so  ill  understood  in  that  age?" 

"A  conjecture  of  my  own,"  continued  he, 
"is  tfast  the  archives  of  Ciboure,  of  Saint- 
Jcan^»-LuB,  and  of  manvCommanes  of 
the  Spanish  Basques,  on  ne  same  coasts, 
probably  contain  many  uakaown  narratives 
of  that  mod  epoch,  which  changed  the 
face  of  the  globe,  aiid  wiiich  a  carefiil  ex- 
amination of  these  same  archives  would 
make  known  to  us;  this  labour  would  re- 
quire men  profoundly  versed  in  geography, 
astronomy,  and  particularly  in  hutory,  and 
could  not  be  peifbimed  by  anv  bat  literati 
of  the  country ;  for  (whether  the  annals  to 
be.  consulted  were  wiittan  in  French  or  Spa- 
nith)  it  ia  in  the  nature  of  the  Basques  to 
carry  the  spirit  of  their  own  language  into 
all  those  which  they  speak  or  write." 

•  *.  Saint-Joan-de-Lutz  was,  three  centu- 
ries agoj  a  rich  commercial  and  populous 
tuwa,  the  environs  of  which  were  covered 
witfa  pretty  country  bouses.  For  these  hun- 
dred years,  the  prosperity  «f  England  and 
Holland  has  been  fatal  to  it*  trade,  exclud- 
ing it  from  every  aea.  •  •. 

Biatrits,  as  I  mentioned  whan  I  was  speak- 
ing pf  the  environs  of  Bayoone,  is  famous 
for  its  saabadtiag;  it  ia  acbarminc  siaht  on 
ceitaia  days>  to  tea  canvans  of  GeotUt  ar- 
rive from  all  qnatters,  in  which  the  Mr  tfa» 
vaUeK  »r*  covarad  with  long  gauae  veils, 
wtHch  prMeot  titaro  aod  their  horses  from 
the  gnata,  which  are  eontinually  huning 
abatit  tbensi 

The  pleasure  of  sea  bMhtog  at  Biarritz,  is 
taken  in  cavities  in  the  r««ks,  which  are 
called  BtttUtfLovt.  Nowhere  is  the  ter- 
rible gulph  of  Oascony  agitated  by  more  fre- 
quent tempaits:  the  retrograde  movement 
of  the  waves  broken  by  the  ebb  has  often 
carried  awaV  the  young  women  while  bath- 
ing; immediately  young  and  vigorous  swim- 
mers have  hastened  to  Uicir  ud ;  but  almost 


always  without  success.  The  danger  is 
great ;  the  examples  are  well  known;  ivery 
mother  relates  to  her  daughter  the  anecdote 
which  I  am  going  to  recite ;  they  listen,  they- 
weep,  and  they  return  to  the  Batit  of  Lte*t 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17tb  acatury  there 
lived  at  the  sandy  villaee  of  Al^lat,  «b» 
young  Saubade,  the  on^  chiU  of  a  rich 
shepherd  of  the  Labour,  and  Laorens,  a 
young  fisherman,  who  was  an  orphan ;  the 
former,  when  hardly  more  than  a  child,  was 
already  quoted  as  a  model  of  tKiM  natite 
beauty,  the  charm  of  which  especially  d^ 
pends  on  the  elegance  of  the  form,  the  viva- 
city of  the  features,  and  the  eapressiou  of 
the  eyes;  the  latter  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in 
a  country  where  strength  united  with  grace 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  male  sex,  had  no 
rival  among  the  Basque  youth,  of  whom  he 
was  the  boHt  and  the  model.  When  he  ap>- 
peered  at  thtfarmUUe  or  at  Tennis,  drMsed 
■n  a  little  red  waistcoat,  with  e»padriUe$ '  on 
his  feel,  wearing  on  his  head  the  delicious 
ierret,  all  eyes  were  turned  on  him,  and  left 
him  but  to  seek  Saubade.  The  love  with 
which  they  were  inHamed  for  each  other  was 
a  secret  to  nobody.  People  had  not  learned, 
but  divined  it;  they  were  sure  that  they 
loved,  because  it  seemed  necessary  that  they 
should  love.  One  person  alone  did  not  see 
thi&  necessity;  it  was  the  father  of  tiie  jrou^g 
woman;  he  was  rich  in  flocks ;  Laorens  was 
without  fortune,  and  this  circumstance  raised 
an  insurmountable  barrier  between  the  (wo 
lovers. 

They  had  passed  a  year  in  the  torments 
of  a  passion,  the  violence  of  which  was  only 
increased  by  the  obstacles  it  met  with ;  un- 
able to  indulge  in  the  hope  of  happiness, 
they  vowed  to  be  true  to  each  other  till 
death ;  a  single  day  acquitted  their  promise. 

The  father  of  Saubade  was  gone  from 
home  one  morning,  for  the  anniml  enume- 
ration of  his  flocks,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains,  when  he  was  aecustoiMd  to  av 
semblc  his  shepherds.  He  had  scarcely  ilis- 
appearcd  behind  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
his  botise  was  situated,  when  the  charming 
couple  met  together,  at  the  rising  of  the 
must  deceitful  dawn,  under  a  kind  of  arbour 
covered  with  vines,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
habitation. 

This -asylum  could  conceal  tbem  but  lor  a 
moment  from  the  eyes  that  watched  them ; 
this  moment  escaped  them ;  the  sun  already 
illumined  the  fields ;  they  retire  from  the 
villaee,  and  direct  their  steps  towards  the 
sea-snore.  How  smiling  ana  lovely  in  their 
eyes  are  the  arid  downs  on  which  they  wan- 
der, retiring  firom  some  scattered  habitations 
whence  they  may  still  be  discovered !  Some 
tufts  of  ash  dispersed  here  and  there,  ag^n 
conceal  them  as  they  walk,  and  soon  a 
rapid^  descent  leads  them  to  the  beach.  Ou 
the  right,  the  downs  extending  to  a  great 
distance,  offler  neither  shelter  nor  refuge: 
on  the  lef^  a  peaked  rock  formed  an  arebi 
the  extremity  of  which  beat  over  the  waves. 
and  in  whose  centre  there  was  a  vast  ana 
deep  Rotto. 

Had  chance  conducted  to  this  savage  place 
a  cool  observer,  or  even  an  enthuwastic,  he 


'  Shoci  made  of  eord  of  raw  hempr.As- 
tened  with  cofoorcd  ribbons. 


would  have  beca  •tpniekonly  :«ith  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Objects  presealnL  )o  hi*  view. 
Tins  UMiahiyofwiHch  the  *ea«ppMfSto 
ha  the  *tag«;  tbia  aapliitheati«,  wtMacc 
jNeptune  aecraato,  lm*e  desigii«>to-gi*e  to- 
man tbs  apeeiaele  df -'the  vast  ocean  wfaids 
batbea  the-  twe  kmmf6t9»»,-  wcaiM -ha**' 
alene^anaMfedAhis  attention,  "Our  yoMfr 
lovers  enbeUish  ^is  frightiial  aoMtude  vritfi 
aU  itie  lllusma-in  whicbrvttoeir:  (oats  tr» 
drowned;  ifce*e  g^nrf  recks:  an  citliglif 
ened- by  tAe fins  with  whichiMey  bora?  this' 
foimidaUe  ocean  srfaicb  roaf«8t«di*iaiic0 
is  a  barrier  which  ion  has  :t»istd'  between 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  worM<  iheaa»lay«fS' 
of  fine  sand,  these  JKapi  of  bnkcn  •b«M*" 
wkich  extend  iif  beds,  'wtheh  ri^a'in  scaiV 
invite  Saubade  and  Laorenrtorthe  cbanos  er- 
a  repose,  which  ivsovir  intoxicated  with  tit 
the  dream*  ot  lowe^ -"  '^  •'•  - 

I»  this  obUvion  of  the  uidlvene;*  io  tU*' 
agitati«a  «f  a  sentsmcat^  wMah  fwnals  to 
them. an  existence  beyond  nataret'thejrhMB 
not  seen  the  clouds  gatlMrinf  tofMhei^  they- 
have  net  beard  the  «riad»4iei*l  wrer  tiM 
waives^  and  drive  tbem  upon  tbe^icaeli  be- 
yond the  liaita  «<hepe  they  daily  atop.-  The 
voiceofthrtkander  in  vain  wain* them 'of 
the  impendieg  dancer-  Laeiens  havtrem^ 
bled  for  bb  befaved,  b«t:«anbade  entirely 
given  np  to  thb  Hfe  of  tove,  «idiieh  she  is  «e 
enjoy  bate  moment;  sulbrs  po  other  sentih-' 
meiKtnrapproach  her  heart  {  she  bak  pressed 
her  k>ver  to  her  boaoan  aad^ear  'will  bence- 
forth  be  a  sttaneer  (0  her. '      -'  *. 

Mean  time,  me-  waves  rise  and  roH  -fa* 
rionsly  even  to  tbe  entrance  of  the  trotto 
which  serves  diem  as  aa  asylum.'  ''O'esy- 
beloved  I"  cries  Laoieas,  fcarryin^  her  t»«n 
interior  angle  of  the  racrwheire  tbe  water 
could  not  yet  reach  her,)  *^death  sumiuads 
thee;  the  tempeat  redoubles;  all  hope  Is 
kMt"  *<  I  never  have  fwrsied-but  one  wish," 
leplied  the  tender  amid,  widi  an  angelic 
smile, « that  i^  to  Ihresud  die  with  Laorens ; 
to-morrow  this  hope  would '  have  been 
snatched  from  me;  tivday  I  am  thine,'  and 
thine  for  ever.' — ^"  Laonns  had  Swtim  to 
the  entrance  of  tbe  grotto,  to  see  if  it  wefe 
still  possible  to  pass  Ihrongh  the  waves. 
All  is  overflowed  ;  every  where  the  tea,  the 
terrible  sea,  yawns  In  iibysses,  or  rises  in 
mountirins';  the  wave*  pursue  him  and 
violently  threw  him  back  into  the  hollow  of 
the  rock,  which  they  fill  up  to  the  heiebt  of 
the  point  where  hb  fair  aNstress  sdll  braves 
them ;  she  presents  her  hand  to  Laerens  te 
drew  him  up  to  her,  presses  him  in  her  arms, 
and  embrace*  him  with  ail  her  courage. 
"  Seest  thou,"  tud  she,  "  that  enormous 
wave  which  advances  roaring  ^— it  is  death." 
She  speaks;  their  arms  entwine,  their 
mouths  unite,  and  the  sea  has  devoured  his 
double  prey. 

Long  beaten  by  the  waves,  which  could 
hot  part  them ;  outbade  and  Laorens  were 
thrown  Hfeless  near  this  rock,  which  bad 
beeii  to  them  df  eace'a  temple  and  a  tomb. 

Knsra  that  tittethb  gratto^  conaacnt^d 
by  thk  maaioty  of  thu  fatal  avant,  received 
the  name  which  it  Still  bears,  of  Tax  Cbam* 
^KOrLov^     •  .  .   .    1 
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TgE  PRAMA. 

]>BMMrI.Mi*.'-4ja&ituiriMr.last,  JuM  the 


oas  ud  thoughtless  part  of  the  popula- 

tioo  of  the  metropolis,  still .  have  the 

Mtlnctiie  J«i»  W«r  to.  Eky  did  Dvkls^  ^ntV^^l  frjeo***  <»f  '<«>  British  liberty  been 

p(rfermedaithi»TkaMn;  aad  the  r«;t  oTialanBed  by  the  attempts,  amouirting  at 

OKwt  to  tetimklatton.  made  to  influence 
both  eowt  and  jury.    Independent  of 


Sir<6«l«eO««»t«ach  byif  AittcMuwiui  unm 
e—rgy<  <A  Mm  fiUit-node"  her  firm  ap- 
peanuace  in  the  Aftet^fieoa  as  Margaratta; 
she  auttjc  wth  UaCa  mml  fteiing,  ud.  vnw 
<«wnlMy  rasehredv— On  Mondini  the  letb, 
Maehedi,  «Bd  ilia  ntir&nce  of  nng.  were 
tepKacateA  We  ba«a  nenrar  aeen  Eiun  piay 
Macbeth  with  atore  spirit  and  jvd^nMM  than 
«a  this  oigM.  His  neiy  eneisy  »  the  iast 
soeor,  woaanly  tobaci)nalledoy  Ae  maitisl 
^ase-and  baaoty  of  Ua  action,  in  the  fight 
wHAkJUmtiuf.-  Tatmt,  MademoiwUe  Ccor. 
g€M,  MadaaU'  IWar,  and  soiBe  other  fo- 
reign ladiaat  wna  in  one  of  the  private 
boxes ;  and  paid  a  marked  attention  lo  Mr. 
Keaa.  MtSk  Battlajr  parfurmed  the  Queen 
with  OHieh  applause.  The  After-pioM  is 
light  and  JivaiT<  It  akfaibita  Mra.  Amneii, 
and  her  maM,  Mtt.Abmff  who  have  put  on 
HMle  attire  to  watofa  the  motions  ot  their 
lovers^  M*at,  and  his  ibotinan  fior/ey,  in 
somaveiyiangfanblesitnniiaiis.  Cbrtervyaad 
Kni^  MM  tMir  sharein  the  fanmour  of  the 
piece;  and  the  actofs  and  author  hava  reason 
to  be  well  satisfied  whb  it*  reception. — On 
Taesdajr  the  17th,  the  Wheel  of  Fortune, 
Penniddock  by  Mr.  Dowton,  the  new 
Saanish  Oivcrtisemeat,  and  Woodman's 
Hut,  were  performed  for  the  hene6t  of  Mr. 
Spring.— On  Wednesday  the  18th,  Hamlet ; 
the  partof  iianlet  by-^n,  and  Ophelia  by 
Mn.  AUtpi  Miaa  Cubit  made  her  second 
appaaraace  in  the  Farca  of  No  Song  No 
Supper;  and  with  mora  adffossession,  met 
with  mtich  approbatian.^On  Thursday  the 
19lh,  Othello,  and  the  Farce  of  Inroc.  ;  tlie 
part  of  Othello  by  Mr.  Keen,  with  greet 
teree  of  paasion  and  variety  «f  eipression. 

CovurrGAaOBir.— On  Saturday  hst,  King 
John,  and  No  Song  No  Supper,  were  per- 
formed at  this  thaiSre:  Kin^Jphn,  by  Mr. 
Kcmble,  with  admirable  di«»infinatton.  liis 
Boeiie  with  Hubert,  and  dying  scene,  were 
very  fine,  and  met  with  much  applause. — 
Ob  Monday,  the  t6th,  Hamlet,  and  the  Mil- 
ler and  bis  Hen,  were  pla>ed;  Hamlet  by 
Mr.  Kembie,  with  creat  excellence.— On 
IWsday,  the  17th,  Mr.  Farley  had  for  his 
benefit.  King  Henry  the  Eighth ;  Cardinal 
Wolsev,  a  noble  piece  of  nature,  by  Kembie 
Mrs.  Weston  played  Queen  Catharine,  and 
gave  aooM  parts  with  effect.  Timour,  the 
Tartar,  wae  the  afterpiece. — On  Wednesday, 
the  18th,  the  Apostate,  and  the  Libertine, 
were  performed.— On  Thursday,  Julius  Cae- 
MT,  BrutfM,  by  Mr.  Kenhle,  with  the  repub- 
lican gmndeur  of  an  old  Roman :  Cassiiis  by 
Mr.  XflKae,  with  maeb  bold  classical  spirit. 
The  new  divertisement  and  Cymoa  followed. 


POLITICS. 

*tk»  Mqwttal  of  WATSONk  and  the 
sBbseqsKut  discharge  of  the  otfaerState 
Prisoiwfa«oaflee«Bd  wifb  the' Sm°  Fields 
riMs,  have  engaged  much  of  "the  public 
attention  during  the  past  week;  and 
though  thase~ha«a-basii-bailod.«rith  the 
SMMt  oaeqniTOcal  pkasnie  by  a  damot- 


party,  we  look  bat  to  the  geneni  wel- 
ihre;  yet,  wIiQst  we  consider  the  event 
of  the  State  Trials,  as  putting  a  com- 
plete negative  upon  all  the  char^jes 
brought  against  the  constitution  in  its 
present  principles  and  practice,  we  still 
find  some  cause  for  regntt  at  the  late  pro- 
ceedings, inasmuch  as  ministers,  by  aim- 
ing at  more  than  they  bad  a  moral  cer- 
tauty  of  obtaining,  have  lost  that  which 
they  might  have  ^t,  and  at  the  same  time 
have,  though  unutentionally,  given  fresh 
spirits  to  the  riotous  and  disaffected. 
To  prove  TVmmmi,  eqiecially  when  that 
Treasoii  has  been  stopped  in  its  incipient 
stage  of  action,  however  its  tnteutiont 
may  have  been  matured,  must  always  be 
diflicult ;  because,  though  imbiassed  and 
honest  witnesses  can  always  be  brought 
to  prove  dteiied  and  open  acts  of  trea- 
son if  such  have  absolutely  been  com- 
mitted, vet  when  the  ^rsf  itev*  only  have 
been  taaen  and  the  imtentton  must  be 
proved  in  addition,  in  order  fully  to  con- 
stitote  the  crime,  then  sack  usteation  can 
oidy  be  proved  by  an  meetmpHee,  a  cha- 
racter wbiose  evidence  will  seldom  weigh 
with  a  humane  jury,  especially  where  the 
criminal  acts  are  in  some  measure  incom- 

Elete,  and  where  a  verdict  of  guilty  must 
e  followed  by  loss  of  life.  Had  the  pari* 
soocrs  in  the  fate  instance  been  tried  for 
riot  or  even  tedition,  no  doubt  can  exist 
of  conviction ;  nay,  had  the  State  prose- 
cutor trusted  to  the  evidence,  triVA  the 
exception  o^  that  of  CiutUt,  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  a  different  verdict 
might  have  been  given — but,  we  shall 
exceed  our  limits,  by  further  disquisi- 
tion, and  therefore  dismiss  the  subject, 
recommending  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
candid,  lib«ru,  yet  strictly  official  charge 
from  the  court  to  the  jury,  as  the  best 
criterion  oa  which  to  form  as  impartial 
judgment  of  the  whole  transaction. 

Parliamentary  business  has  not  been 
very  active  durmg  the  week,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspen- 
sion which  has  passed  the  House  of 
Lords  by  a  large  majority,  supported  by 
the  eloquence  of  Lord  Grenville,  who, 
on  this  occasion,  acts  indirect  opposition 
to  that  party  with  which  be  has  been  con- 
sideied  poittieally  comecte<).  In  the 
Commons  there  have  been  many  motions 
made  for  the  production  of  the  names  of 
the  various  State  Prisoners,  and  for  an 
unlimited  admission  of  the  magistracy  to 
under  close  confinement ;  but  all 


these,  of  oourse,  have  been  outvoted.  The 
Commons  have  also  been  eagand  in  the 
very  important  affair  of  the  Licensing 
Ml  founded  upon  the  several  reports.  Oa 
this  subject,  wa  are  of  opinioa  that  jua- 
tice  will  never  be  done  to  the  Public, 
nor  even  to  the  reveooe ;  until  it  shall  be 
made  highly  penal  for  omr  Brewer,  dther 
directly  or  mdirectly,  to  hold  any  species 
of  property  in  a  licensed  bouse.  The 
riots  in  the  interior,  though  alarming  in 
the  first  instance,  have  been  repressed,  if 
not  put  down  completely,  by  the  aclivi^ 
of  the  magistrates,  and,  in  fiict,  by  the 
general  good  disposition  of  the  countiy. 
Happily  commerce,  and  consequent 
manufiictnre  are  reviving.  Industry  is 
the  best  safeguard  of  interior  tranquil> 
lity,  and  we  hail  the  flattering  project 
with  pleasure.  The  financial  state  of 
the  country,  indeed,  b  serious,  though 
not  alarming.  The  parliamentary  report 
states  the  probable  mcome  for  the  prc« 
sent  and  ensuing  years  at  52}  millions 
each,  whilst  the  probable  expenditure  of 
1817  is  put  down  at  15,  and  of  1818,  at 
IS  millions.  This  excess  must  of  coarse 
be  met  by  loms ;  but  it  most  still  be  re- 
membered that  the  usual  operation  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  will  exceed  the  loan  of 
each  year  uv  about. 3 i  millions. 

In  Ireland,  disturbances,  by  no  means 
political,  but  arising  solely  from  dearth, 
agitate  many  dbtricts,  and  it  b  found 
necessary  by  parliament  still  to  continue 
the  Insurrection  Act,  Our  colonies  pre- 
sent litde  of  importance,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  predatory  iucunions  still  con> 
tinulng  in  the  Caniatio,  but  which  have 
recently  been  checked  by  military  acti- 
vity. The  loaian  republic,  under  the 
protection  of  England,  b  at  length  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Poiie. 

France  b  still  umjuiet  firom  want  of 
food;  but  Portugal  is  apparently  tran* 
quil.  From  South  America,  nothing  im- 
portant has  transpired. 


VARIETIES. 
GENKIUL  BYRON. 

riOM   TRB  CBROaiODS  VB  PAXIS.      ' 

What  woman  did  not.  love  Oeoeraifyron, 
so  well  known  at  the  Court  ot  Loub  XVI. 
by  the  title  of  Dtic  d*  leama  f  Ha  waa  tk« 
handsomest  and  mostieagaginiip  -of-  men: 
liberal  even  to  prodigality,  and  soinatten. 
tive  to  his  affairs,  that  rogues  of  agents  fia> 
quenily  made  biro  pay.b^ls  to  ifbicU  hn 
counterfeit  signatures  were  affiae^-  He  htf^ 
often  been  known, to  smile  at  that  very  casi-  ■ 
oess  of  temper  which  occas^ined  bis  ruin. 
A  friend  ooce  advised  him  to  eopge  a  new  - 
steward,  when  he  replied:  '^^lM-t>  Kood,- 
placel  can  assure  xou.  Sir— rbow.muoh.  do 
think  the  rascal  will  eWe  me  for  It?"  His 
valour  and  love  of  glory  even  exceeded  his 
amiable  manners.    Adored  by  the  fair  suaJ 
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wid  ttuojiag  tb«  MtaiMf  of  Louis  XVI., 
he  nuouoccd  all  the  cbamis  of  the  Court  of 
fraoce^  for  the  sal^e  of  fighting  in  the  De- 


serts of  Ainerica  under  WashiDgton  and 
Lafoyette..  It  h^vll  knowei  that  General 
Byron  opened  the  first  campaign  of  the 
French  in  the  North ;  but  h^s  name  ceuld 
not  triumph  with  the  indiscipline  of  the 
«m}^  H» reverses t>ctasioned the  tyrantof 
tiie  tt^niblic  to  ao^use  bim  uf  treason.  He 
triied  with  death  even  in  his  latest  mo- 
ments, and  reposed  on  the  straw-bed  of  his 
prison  on  the  eve  of  his  execution ;  the  two 
Geiuftirma  who  guarded  him,  even  observed 
biro  sleeping  soundly  the  whole  of  the  night. 
On  the  foUowing  momine  he  was  occupied 
for  tvo  hours  in  rndinc  die  Sutiret  of  Bm- 
kau,  and  eat  a  whole  chicken  for  his  break- 
fast. Feeling  bis  appetite  rather  keener 
than  usual,  -  be  ordered  six  dozen  oysters. 
The  executioner  entered — "  My  friend,"  said 
Byron,  "just  allow  me  time* to  finish  my 
last  dozen  of  oysters."  The- executioner  was 
lietrified  with  amazement. 

Byron  ascended  the  cart  with  a  •roiling 
countenance,  and  saluted  with  exquisite 
politeness  those  individuals  whom  he  recog- 
nized in  the  court-yard  of  the  Palace 
"  Adieu,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  am  set- 
ting out  on  a  lung  journey." 

Byron  bequeathed  to  General  Comte  de 
Valence,  Peer  of  France,  Iris  MemaireM  on  the 
American  war.  Tbev  are  written  in  that 
easy  and  tasteful  stvle  which  was  common 
to  every  person  of  talent  who  had  resided  at 
the  Court  of  France.  But  B^on  lefl  behind 
fcim  other  Memoires  concerning  his  amourt. 
He  was  well  aware  that  they  could  not  be 
published  because  they  disclosed  the  indis- 
cretions of  a  multitude  of  persons,  many  of 
whom  are  still  living.  It  hat  been  /tinted, 
that  this  book  was  to_  make  its  appearance 
in  London ;  and  we  immediately  suspected 
that  the  manuscript  had  been  sent  by  the 
Due  de  Rovigo.  We  will  relate  all  that  we 
learnt  in  1819,  concerning  these  Memoires, 
which  are  far  more  interesting  to  contempo- 
raries than  the  Hitl^re  Amoureuit  det 
Caulet,  by  Rabutin. 

Buisson,  the  bookseller, purchased  at  Paris, 
from  a  woman  of  quality,  who  had  fallen 
into  indigent  circumstances,  the  manuscript 
«f  the  Due  de  Lauzan,*  for  which  he  gave 
the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  francs.  General 
Potnmereul,  Qreatd-Vixir  4e  la  Pentie,  under 
ICapoleon,  happened  to  mention  these  Me- 
moires to  the  Duke  de  Kovigo,  who  had  the 
curiosity  to  read  them  :  the  Duke  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the^  contained  an  account 
of  the  secret  indiscretions  of  various  ladies, 
the  greater  number  of  whom  had  become 
his  cousins  in  consequence  of  his  marriage 
with  Mad.  de  Fodouas,  who  had  made  him 
the  ally  of  most  of  the  noble  families  in 
FfaiKe.  He  forbade  the  bookseller  to  print 
the  work;  and  that  nothing  might  induce 
M.  Buisson  to  act  in  liefiance  of  the  order, 
he  kept  the  manuscript  in  his  own  hands. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  Buisson  called  upon 
bim  and  demanded  it.  The  Minister  re- 
plied :  "  The  Empfror  has  ordered  me  not  to 


^ve  it  up— How  much  did  it  cost  you?" 
"Twenty  thousand  francs,  my  Lord''— (it 
cost  him,  by-the-bye,  only  six  thousand.)— 
"  Well,  Monsieur  Buissoo,  I  will  give  you 
.  forty  thousand  for  it." — "  Allow  me  to  ob- 
serve to  your  Excellency,  that  -.  ^ . . .  that  is 
scarcely  sufficient." — "  How !  we  vou  not 
satisfied  with  a  profit  of  oxie  hundred  per 
cent,  upon  your  books?  What  a  Jew  you 
are !" — "  I  am  a  bookseller,  your  Excellency 
and  know  very  well  that  with  regard  to  the 
success  of  a  work,  scandal  has  more  influ- 
ence than  alt  the  merit  in  the  world."  ■ 

The  Minister  smiled,  and  gave  him  sixty 
thousand  francs,  which  indeed  be  looked 
upon  as  a  very  trifling  sacrifice.  The  work 
did  not  appear,  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
whole  population  of  Paris,  to  whom  Buisson 
had  announced  it. 

The  manuscript  of  Byron  remained  in  the 
possession  either  of  Napoleon  or  Rovigo: 
It  was  either  sent  to  England  by  them,  or 
some  one  must  have  stolen  it.  We  are  BOt 
prepared  to  state  any  thing  pontive  on  this 
particular.  We  read  the  work  at  Paris  six 
years  ago,  and  we  retain  in  our  recollection 
a  few  amusing  facts,  together  with  the  names 
olTthe  ladies  concernec^  whicli  are  all  written 
at  full  length  in  the  manuscript. — We  should 
probably  suggest  the  substitution  of  blanks, 
were  we  to  be  consulted  respecting  its  pub- 
licatiun.' 

THE  ESTERHAZY  GALLERY. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  liter- 
ary Joueaals  of  Germany  have  never  yet 
contained  any  description  of  Prince  Ester- 
hazy's  vduable  collection  of  works  of  arts  at 
Vienna.  The  following  brief  account  of  this 
interesting  gallery  will  no  doubt  prove  ac- 
ceptable to  artists  and  amateurs. 

All  the  paintings,  drawings,  copper-plate 
prints,  &c.  formerly  distributed  at  the  castles 
of  Lastuburgh,  Badendorf,  and  other  places, 
were  about  two  years  ago  collected  together 
by  Prince  Nicolas  Esterbazy,  and  deposited 
in  the  Kaunitz  Sutmner-Palace,  in  the  suburb 
of  Mariahulf,  which  be  bad  purchased  fur 
that  purpose. 

The  paintings  are  here  arranged  in  eleven 
large  apartments,  and  a  particular  space,  is 
assigned  to  the  works  of  each  master :  by 
this  means  the  student  is  not  only  enable*) 
to  observe  the  peculiarities  of  each,  but 
likewise  to  com|)are  the  variety  of  style 
which  has  in  some  instances  been  adopted 
by  the  same  individual.  This  collection  is 
the  more  interesting  to  all  admirers  of  art, 
since  it  contains  pictures  by  many  masters, 
whose  works  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
gallery  in  Germany. 

Five  hundred  port-folios  are  filled  witb  the 


■  Tb«  Dmc  de  Lmmm  aurnnrd  tlie  name  of 
Byrm,  a  "eertaia  law  forbidding  him  to  bear  a 
territorial  title  of  nobility. 


'  Did  the  Duke  de  Kovigo,  who  was  so 
ttcklish  about  the  hoaoar  of  his  relation*,  ever 
read  those  ebarmiog  Uqes  of  Voltaire  in  the 
Comedy  of  the /aducrrt? 

"  Vous  me  la  doneez  bonne. 
JU  six  Consines,  moi,  qae  je  vons  abandonne  ; 
Et  je  voos  les  verrais  logner,  tronper,  qnirter, 
InprisMr  lears  billets,  muis  m'en  inqmiier. 
II  nous  ierait  beau  voir,  dans  nos  bamean  cha- 

grincs 
Prendre,  avec  soiq  sur  nous  rhonncnr  de  nos 

Cotuincs. 
Nous  a«iri<n»  tr^  i  Mre  i  la  Conr,"  itc.  &c 


extensive  collectien  of  prints  and  drawings. 
They  are  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
accMfding'ta  the  schools  and  pawtets.  Ar- 
tists .and  amateun  will  no  doubt  regard  tJilis 
metiwd  as  higUy.instnicti«e,  for  on  viewing 
a. celebrated  enentviag  th^  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  inunedwtely  to  comfiare 
it  with  most  of  tke  odier  works  of  tb«  same 
master.    . 

The  Hterary  'worict  relsciva  to  the  fine  arts 
axe  extremely  numerousv  they  afe  therefore 
placed  in  another  part  of  the  gdiery,  near 
the  Prince's  library. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,,  that'  most  ti( 
the  paintings,  drawings,  and  engravinge 
composing  this  valuable  coUeetion,  were 
purchased  about  tweivs  years  ago  by  the 
present  Prmce  Nieolat  Etlerkagy,  in  Italy, 
France,  EngUnd  and  Germany. 

The  gallery  is  open  twice  awsck  to  the 
public,  and  every  day  t»  stiidenta  and  fo^ 
reigners. 

The  library  in  the  Kaunitt-Paiaet  is  under 
tbe  Buperintendance  of  JIfr.  V»n  Gall,  the 
celebrated  poet.  Pritiet  Etttrkaxg  beudta 
possesses  a  large  coUectien  of  minerals, 
among  which  are  a  vast  number  of  precious 
stones  and  pieces  of  gold  ore.    ° 

The  Statues  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Panhellenios  at  j£gina,  in.  the  possession 
of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Bavaria. 

(t  is  well  known  tliat  the  same  company 
of  learned  travellers  (see  our  seceud number) 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  tbediscovery 
of  the  Phigaliaii  Marbles  npw  in  the  Britisb 
Museum,  found  likewise  in  ibo  Island  of 
^^ina,  a  series  of  statues,  which  were  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  tbe  Temple  of  Jupiter 
PanhcUenios,  to  which  they  bad  once  be- 
longed.   Soon  after  this  discoveiy  was  made 
known,    and  the  statues  brought  safe  to 
Zante,  the  British  Government  began  a  ne- 
gociatiou  to  obtain  them,  but  before  it  was 
concluded.  His  Royal  Highness  tbe  Cruwa 
Prince  of  Bavaria  purchased  the  collection. 
Hitherto,  we  have  had  but  very  general,  and 
partly  false,  notions  of  the  nature  and  value 
of  these  statues,  as  works  of  art.    The  cu- 
riosity of  the  lovers  of  antiquity  may  now 
be  satisfied  (as  far  as  can  be  done  by  a  mere 
description  without  engravings)  by  a  pam- 
phlet ^u£t  published  (in  German)  under  the 
title  ot,"  Account  of  the  Statues  from  .£^iua, 
in  |>osse8sion  of  H.  R.  U.  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Bavaria:  by  J.M.Wagner,  professor  of 
historic  painting  at  Rome ;  with  remarks  by 
M.  .Schelling,  secretary  tu  the  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  at  Munich,  S46  pages  small 
8vo.''    We  learn  from  this  work  that  the  sta- 
tues are  seventeen  in  number,  of  which  one, 
a  Minerva,  is  rather  larger,  the  others  less 
than  life,  but  some  smaller  than  the  others, 
all  of  that  species  of  Parian  marble,  called  at 
Rome,  Greccbetto.    The  mere  amateur  will 
perhaps   miss   in  them  that  ideal  beauty 
which  breathes  in  tbe  works  oi  antiquity 
which  he  is  most  accustomed  to  admire,  that 
poetical  sublimity  which  extends  over  tbe 
whole  form,  and  every  individual  member; 
for  that  ray  of  genius  which  animates  the 
works  of  Phidias  and  his  followers,  certainly 
seems  to  be  wanting  in  these  works.    The 
itttiat,  on  tbe  couteary,  wili  find  tbem  highly 
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Tcmairkable  uid  interesting.  la  tbe  stogie 
pari*  (except  the  beads)  there  is  an  inaitation 
of  beaoiiful  nature  which  seems  to  surpass 
every  thing  hitherto  known ;  at  the  same 
time^  this  imitalinn  cannot  be  called  slavish 
or  uniciaatific.  But  to  the  eiiqtiirer  into  the 
history  of  the  arts,  they  must  be  of  inestima- 
ble value,  as  they  are  the  first  whole  that 
comes  to  us  from  an  epoch  which  was  hi- 
therto known  only  by  fragments,  in  single 
works.  What  has  been  hitherto  rather 
conjectured  than  known,  respecting  the 
times  preceding  Phidias,  may  be  now  illus- 
tiated  or  corrected  by  this  discovery.  It  is 
particularly  interesting  to  be  able  to  show 
positively  the  connecting  link  between  tbe 
most  ancient  unoatwral  style,  and  tlie  later, 
or  what  may  be  called  tbe  supernatural  style 
•f  Grecian  art. 

Mr.  Wagner's  description  of  the  figures, 
&c.  is  clew,  simple,  intelligible,  and,  as  it 
appears,  very  exact. 

Tbe  report  contains  fiutber,  various  en- 
qniries,  among  which,  that  concerning  the 
probable  age  of  these  figures  is  perhaps  the 
mostimportant  for  the  history  of  art.  Com- 
panng  the  arguments  of  tbe  author  and  editor 
they  may  probably  belong  to  the  sixth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  These  figures,  like 
those  of  the  Parthenon,  stood  in  the  front 
and  back  ftontispieceof  the  Temple.  A  very 
remarkable  account  is  given  of  the  painting, 
not  only  of  single  parts,  of  the  helmets, 
crests,  the  inside  of  the  shields,  the  quivers, 
a  part  of  the  draperies,  and  of  the  eyes  and 
lips,  but  even  of  the  Temple  and  its  archi- 
tectural parts ;  for  all  the  members  of  the 
cornice,  all  the  ornaments,  foliage,  and  si- 
milar things,  which  are  usually  carved,  were 
here  marked  in  colors.  The  remarks  of 
the  editor  contain  a  trea.fure  of  learned  and 
ingenious  researches,  from  n  hich  there  may 
be  drawn  almost  a  complete  history  of  the 
arts  in  this  remarkable  island,  the  rival 
of  Athens,  not  only  in  trade  and  navigation, 
but  also  in  the  fine  arts,  till  the  time  of  Phi- 
dias.—These  statues  will  one  day  form  a 
mrtof  the  collection  of  antiques  which  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  has  brought  to- 
gether with  equal  good  fortune  and  zeal  in 
a  few  years.  It  will,  however,  be  some 
time  before  they  will  be  seen  in  Germany, 
as  they  will  be  first  repaired  at  Ilome,  by 
the  masterly  hand  of  Thorwaldsen;  and  the 
magnificent  building  in  which  they  are  to  be 
placed,  cannot  be  finished  in  less  than  four 
or  five  years. 


BoTAKY — Fbakce. — M.  Lefebure,  for- 
merly sub-prefect  at  Verdun,  professor  of 
Botany  in  the  Athcnteum  of  Pans,  has  pub- 
lished the  prospectus  of  a  work,  under  the 
title  of  "  Key  to  the  Garden  of  the  Universe, 
according  to  the  principles  of  Tournefort  and 
linnseus."  He  announces  that  "  by  uniting 
the  two  principles  of  classification,  of  these 
two  authors,  tbe  intimate  cunnectiou  of 
which  had  never  been  suspected  before,  a 
speedy,  easy,  and  certain  method  is  found, 
to  recognise  plants  according  to  the  new  ar- 
rangement produced  by  the  concurrence  of 
these  two  principles  which  are  incoatestably 
classical  and  natural. 
"  lu  the  work  uow  annouuced,  will  be 


seen  tbe  surprising  result  of  this  happy  dis- 
covery. The  plants  are  so  arranged  ttut  on 
the  sight  of  their  corolla  one  knows  in  what 
rank  one  is  sure  to  find  tliem,  and  on  the 
sight  of  tlieir  stamina  the  place  which  they 
bold  in  that  rank.  To  this  short  examina- 
tion is  reduced  all  the  labour  necessary  for 
learning  to  distinguish  the  genera  of  plants. 
I  will  aidd,  that  in  order  immediately  tu  put 
in  practice  a  method  so  simple,  it  is  enough 
to  know  how  to  distinguish  in  plants  the 
stalk,  the  leaf,  and  the  flower;  and  in  the 
flower  to  know  the  corolla  from  the  calix, 
and  the  stamen  from  the  pistil.  Every  body 
will  certainly  agree  that  it  is  impossible  more 
to  abridge  tne  preliminary  stuaies  of  so  cu- 
rious a  science. 

"  In  the  Key  to  tbe  Garden  of  the  Uni- 
verse will  be  seen,  1st,  what  was  the  state 
of  Botany  in  1548,  about  the  time  when 
Mattiole  published  his  Commentaries  on 
Diosoorides;  SdW,  its  progress  till  1784,  by 
the  influence  of  the  systems  of  Tournefort 
and  Linnaeus;  Sdly,  its  state  in  1817.  This 
work  will  make  only  one  volume  of  about 
300  page!." 

The  admiration  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Florence  has  recently  been  divided  between 
Mad.  Catalani  and  M.  Duporl.  The  singer 
attracts  crowds  to  the  Theatre  of  I41  Pergola, 
and  the  dancer  on  the  succeeding  evening 
takes  his  turn  at  the  new  Theatre  ol  Goldom. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Banks  of  the  Amo 
know  not  which  to  prefer.  Their  eyes  and 
ears  are  alteriutely  iatoxieated  with  delight ; 
the  Italian  poets  are  excessively  embarras- 
sed ;  Mad.  Catalani  has  already  exhausted 
ail  the  treasures  of  their  imagination. — As 
for  Duport,  they  can  devise  no  means  of 
praising  him  except  by  comparing  his  Pas 
and  Pirouetlei  to  the  accents  of  the  Syren 
of  Parlheni^. 

An  unfortunate  accident  lately  occurred  at 
Cremieux,  in  Daupbini.  A  furious  wolf  bit 
several  persons,  ten  of  whom  are  so  danger- 
ouisly  ill  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  re- 
move them  to  the  hospital  at  Lyons,  llie 
courage  and  dexterity  uf  a  young  man  at 
length  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  this 
ferocious  animal;  at  the  moment  when  the 
wolf  was  about  to  spring  upon  him;  he 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  mouth,  and  seiung 
him  by  the  tongue,  thus  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  some  persons  who  were  near  to 
come  up  and  kill  him. 

The  remains  of  the  lamented  M.  Henri  de 
Zjoroche-Jaquettn,  were  on  tbe  7  th  of  last 
month  removed  from  the  place  in  which  they 
had  been  interred,  and  conveyed  to  the  tomb 
of  his  family.  The  following  lines  were  in- 
scribed over  the  door  of  the  parochial  church 
in  which  the  cenotaph  had  been  erected : 
Le«  bonueurs  qu'on  rend  aux  heros 
Sont  en  bommage  i  tons  les  braves. 

Prince  Esterhaxy  has  lately  purchased  at 
Rome  Chevalier  Lundi't  Venus,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  connoistettrt  to  be  the  very  best 
work  of  that  artist. 


uioed  in  the  walls.  Their  resteimtion  has 
been  entrusted  to  M.  Cantwnm,  a  Roman 
painter,  and  M.  Matoit,  a  French  architect, 
under  the  direction  of  JU.  d»  Btacai;  the 
processes  employed  have  perfectly  stuxeed- 
ed,  and  these  adminible  paintings  are  again 
restored  for  the  improvement  ofartists,  and 
the  admiration  of  tbe  curious. 

RoMAH  Diacoviaixs.— We  may  ix>w  ez« 
pect  the  ntost  interesting  antiquariaa  dis* 
coveries  from  the  researches  pursuing  at  tbe 
ancient  capital  of  the  world.  We  hav« 
several  times  recorded,  in  the  columns  of  this 
Journal,  the  progreis  of  those  researches  in 
their  eariy  stage  ;  but  w«  new  understand 
that  upwards  of  4000  workmenaxe  employed 
in  restoring  the  ancient  monumenu  of  archi- 
tecture to  such  a  state  as  will  unfold  all 
their  beauties;  and  in  excavating  in  all 
directions  where  objects  of  interest  may  be 
expected.  This  laudable  spirit  is  much  en- 
couraged by  die  great  influx  of  strangers, 
particularly  British,  now  resident  there. 

Botany. — It  is  said  that  the  copious  rains 
upon  the  Continent  have  developed  an  im- 
mense number  of  Fungi  hitherto  unknown 
to  Botanists:  and  it  has  further  been  ascer- 
tained by  a  French  botanist  that,  unfortu- 
nately, many  of  these  are  highly  destttietive 
of  the  produce  of  the  kitchen  garden. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
INTELLIGENCE. 

To  give  oar  readers  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
tbe  Book  Trade  in  GernuDy,  we  liave  made  the 
roilowiqg  abstract  of  the  last  half  yearly  Cata- 
lofpie  for  the  Leipsic  lair. 
The  uomber  of  publishing  houses  !$■•••  Stl 
Of  new  publications  ia  Ger- 
man and  Latin {$49 

Of  new  romances  and  no- 
vels, not  ineloded  io  tbe  above 105 


-Of  dramatic  works  also  not 


The  beautiful  frescoes  by  Domenkhbto, 
which  adorned  the  Chiesa  del  Franceti,  now 
called  San  Luda^eo,  at  Rome,  had  almost 
disappeared  under  a  whitish  layer,  produced 
in  the  course  of  time  by  the  salt-petre  coo- 


incladed   43 

■  Of  Dew  musical  publications    474 

Of  grammars,  aietiemries, 

and  works  in  foreign  lai^uagra Its 

The  scientific  world  anxionsly  look  forward 
to  the  pnblicatioo  of  La  Grange's  Thiarie  tur 
la  formation  dt»  Cmnitei ;  tbe  manascript  of  this 
valoable  work  is  entrasted  to  CMiif  Lacipide. 

From  observations  made  at  Geneva,  on  tbe 
magnetic  needle,  it  appears,  tint  its  least  varia- 
tion, during  the  year  I8I6,  was  so  degrees, 
14  minutes  and  30  seconds.  The  varutlon 
during  the  6nt  quarter  of  1817,  was  jtO  degrees; 
30  minutes. 

The  GaxttU  de  Madrid,  announces  the  death 
of  tbe  celebrated  Spanish  Jesuit  Andres,  who 
was  bom  at  Planes,  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Valeo- 
cia,on  the  15th  of  Febrnary,  1740.  This  mock 
is  well  known  on  account  of  his  Domerous  lite- 
rsiy  prodiictioDs,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
is  An  aeentnt  of  the  origin,  progreu,  and  present 
state  ^ali  literalvre,  which  hM  been  translated 
into  almost  every  langnage.  This  learned  man 
died  at  Rome  on  the  I2tb  of  Jannaty  last;  be 
was  chief  librartao  to  the  king  of  Naples. 

Paris. — Within  this  day  or  two  we  have  re- 
ceived literary  news  from  tbe  fair  of  Leipsic, 
the  great  market  for  Oerinaa  books.  Tbe 
booksellers  of  Germany  expect  to  reap  consi- 
detable  profits  this  year.  Scientific  and  Lite- 
rary works  arc  bat  fittk;  sought  after;  butpo- 
Ulical,  biitorieal,  statistical  pamphlets,  Ac.  are 
in  the  highest  demand.  Cett  tmtt  «mmm  dm* 
nmu. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Thr  Histobt  of  Java,  fry  Thomas 
Stakpokd  Rafflbs,  Esq.  latt  Ldeut. 
Gmmor,  F.R.S.  mnd  A.S. 

We  who  so  often,  in  these  book-makiog 
days,  take  up  even  single  quartos  with  a 
croui  anticipator}^  of  our  wearisome  task, 
Mt  not  a  little  alann  at  the  sight  of  two 
immense  quartos,  entitled  the  History  of 
Java.    It  was  a  dmdfiil  prospect,  but 
we  resigned  oureelves  to  our  destiny,  and 
commenced  the  enterprize  of  a  perusal. 
The  result  is,  that  we  must  regard  the 
writer,  Mr.  Raffles,  as  one  of  the  most 
inconsiderale  and  ill-natured  persons  to- 
wards ns  reviewers,  that  we  have  for  a 
long  time  had  the  unhappiness  to  notice. 
Absolutely  he  has  left  us  no  scope  what- 
ever for  the  manifestation  of  sarcasm  and 
irony.     He  has  audaciously  deprived  us 
of  our  perquisites.      Every  trade  must 
live,  and  bow  can  he  expect  that  we 
should  give  him  a  lift,  smce  he  has  him- 
self contributed  so  little  towards  our 
prosperity  1 

However,  we    will  lequite  evil  with 

food,  and  honestly  acknowledge  that  the 
listory  of  Java  is  a  most  valuable  work, 
that  it  is  written  with  a  decided  desire 
of  serving  the  public,  and  that  the  au- 
thor appears  to  have  drawn  all  his  state- 
ments from  the  most  authentic  sources — 
two  recommendtttions  which  are  now-a- 
days  so  notably  neglected. 

We  have  even  heard,  that  the  young 
Javanese  who  is  now  in  London,  was 
brought  over  to  this  country  by  Mr. 
Raffles  for  the  purpose  of  assistmg  him 
in  the  hbtory.  He  w,  it  seems,  a  person 
of  some  consideration,  and  extremely 
intelligent.  One  of  the  best  executed 
and  most  accurate  portraits  that  we  have 
•een,  has  lately  been  taken  of  him  by 
Mr.  Lane,  that  promising  young  artist, 
whose  paintings  are  so  much  admired  at 
the  exhibition,  and  who  is  rising  fast  into 
reputation. 

Mr.  Raffles  has  given  us,  not  alone  the 
political  history  of  the  country,  which, 
,from  the  title  of  the  book,  is  all  we  are 
led  to  expect,  but  has  also  brought  us 
acquamted  with  almost  every  other  topic 
relative  to  it,  which  could  interest  and 
instruct.  The  mineralogy,  the  climate, 
the  produce,  the  manufactures,  the  com- 
merce, the  manners  of  the  people,  the  re- 
ligion, the  language,  and  the  state  of  learn- 
ing and  of  tb«  fine  arts,  are  sketched  in  a 


most  comprehensive  and  satisfectory  man- 
ner. There  are  also  some  well-executed 
plates,  representing  the  costiime  of  the  se- 
veral classes,  the  temples,  the  instruments 
of  husbandry,  &c.  besides  comparative 
vocabularies  of  the  different  languages, 
fac-similes  of  manuscripts,  and  trans- 
itions of  poetry.  Nothing,  in  short, 
seems  omitted  which  could  tend  to  afford 
Englishmen  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  a  country, 
which  evidentl}^  appears  to  be  the  most 
valuable  acquisition  that  Great  Britain 
has  made  for  many  years. 

The  history  of  Java  is  perhaps  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  work ;  the 
dethronements,  the  bloodshed,  aud  the 
civil  wars  of  a  nation  before  its  connec- 
tiou  with  Europe,  cannot,  by  any  art  of 
the  historian,  be  made  to  afford  either 
much  amusement  or  instruction :  but  the 
habits  and  manners  of  every  people,  is  at 
all  times  a  delightful  study :  and  accord- 
ingly, we  shall  subjoin  some  extracts, 
which  may  gratify  such  of  our  readers  as 
have  not  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the 
whole. 


The  respect  ihown  to  inperior  nmk  in  Java, 
ii  sncli,  that  no  indiddaal,  whatever  his  condi- 
tion, can  stand  iu  the  pretence  of  a  superior ; 
neither  can  he  address  him  in  the  lame  lan- 

giiage  io  which  be  is  spoken  to.  Not  even  the 
eir  apparent,  or  tlir  memberi  of  the  Royal 
Family,  can  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  and  the  tame  testriction  applies  to  the 
family  of  each  inbordinate  chief.  Were  this  mark 
of  respect  confined  to  the  Roval  Family  alone, 
it  might  perhapt  find  a  parallel  in  other  eastern 
coootriet,  where  it  it  otuU  for  the  subject  to 

Srottnte  hinuelf  before  the  sovereign ;  bat  in 
ava,  the  oatare  of  tlie  government  it  tnch, 
tliat  each  delegated  authoritr  exactt  the  tame 
marks  of  obeisance;  so  that,  from  the  common 
labonrer  upward,  no  one  dares  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  a  superior.  Thus,  when  a  native 
chief  movet  abroad,  it  is  ntoal  for  all  the  people 
of  iarerior  rank  among  whom  he  pastes,  to 
lower  tbrir  bodies  to  the  eroand,  till  they 
aetoaily  tit  on  their  heels,  aad  to  nmain  In  this 
posture  until  he  it  gone  by.  The  tame  mie  b 
observed  within  doors ;  and  instead  of  an  attem- 
biy  ritiu|  on  the  entrance  of  a  great  man,  at  in 
Earope,  it  sinks  to  the  ground,  and  remains  so 
during  his  presence. 

At  the  Court  of  Sura-Kerta,  I  recollect  that 
OBce,  when  holding  a  private  conference  witli 
the  Susunao  at  the  residency,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  Raden  Adipati  to  be  dispatched  to 
the  palace  for  the  royal  teal :  the  poor  old  man 
wat  at  Dtnal  sqaattiog,  and  at  the  Snsonan 
happened  to  be  seated  with  hit  taee  towards  the 
door,  it  wat  fiiU  ten  minutes  before  Ws  minister, 
after  repeated  ineffectual  attempti,  eoald  ob- 
tain an  opportunity  of  ritiag  sufficiently  to 
reach  the  latch  without  being  seen  by  bit  royal 
master,    pp.  308, 309. 


We  do  not  make  the  next  extract  in 
order  to  tantalize  our  fair  countrywomen. 
In  DO  part  of  the  world  are  divorces  more 
lireqaent  than  in  Java ;  for,  brtides  the  ftcilities 
afforded  by  the  Mahometan  ordinance,  a  woman 
may  at  any  time,  when  disiatia6ed  with  her 
hatband,  demand  a  dissolution  of  the  marrlMe 
contract,  by  paying  Um  a  tnm  established^ 
cnttom,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties : 
aboat  twen^  dollars  for  a  person  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  fifty  dollars  for  those  of  the  degree 
of  Demang  or  Mantri.  The  hatband  is  not 
bound  to  accept  it ;  bat  be  is  generally  induced 
to  do  to,  from  a  consideration,  that  the  opinions 
and  cnttom  of  the  coontry  require  it;  timt  iiis 
domestic  happiness  would  be  sacrificed  in  a 
contest  withlus  reluctant  companion ;  and  tluit, 
by  continning  hit  attachment,  he  woold  incur 
the  chance  of  lupporting  one  who  treated  Um 
with  aversion  or  contempt.  I'his  kind  of  dt^ 
vorce  is  termed  manchal.  The  hatband  may  at 
any  time  divorce  hit  wife,  on  making  a  letlle- 
raent  npon  her  sufficient  to  lapport  her  accord- 
ing to  her  condition  in  life. 

A  widow  may  marry  again  at  the  explratioil 
of  three  months  and  ten  days  after  her  hoibaad's 
death,    pp.  3«0, 3X1. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  their 
opera-dancers,  with  which  we  shall  con- 
clude. 

Of  the  dancine  girls,  who  exhibit  at  pnUie 
entertainments,  the  first  in  rank  and  the  most 
skilfiil  in  their  profession,  are  the  concnbinee 
of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  hereditary  nriace* 
They  alone  are  allowed  to  perform  the  S  rimpi, 
a  figure  dance  by  fonr  perton8,distingnished  by 
an  unusqal  degree  of  grace  and  decorum. 

The  dancers  are  decorated  according  to  the 
ancient  cottume  of  the  ccnatry,  aod  nesjiy  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  noderu  bride.     The 
tapih,  or  petticoat,  is  of  silk  of  different  coloon, 
often  green  stamped  with  golden  flowers,  and 
hanging  in  the  mott  graceful  manner,  a  part  of 
it  falling  between  the  feet,  and  serving  as  a  tfaort 
train,  which  in  the  coarse  of  the  dance  is  ft«- 
qnently  thrown  aside  by  a  qnieker  motion  of 
thefoot  than  ordinary.  The  udat,  or  waottbani^ 
it  of  the  chiudi  pattern ;  and  on  thete  oceations 
is  worn  the  mer,  or  cettot,  computed  of  plaiaa 
of  gold,  highly  ornamented  wirh  diamonds  at 
the  clasp  in  the  front     The  body  is  enclosed 
in  a  kind  of  conet,  (pemakak,)  passing  above 
the  bosom  and  under  the  arms,  and  confining 
the  waist  in  the  narrowest  possible  limits.    The 
ends  of  the  sembone,  or  sash,  fall  gracefully  on 
each  side  on  the  bacK  of  the  hip,  and  reach  the 
ground.    When  thcv  reach  the  door  of  the  re- 
sidency, they  glide  behind  die  prince  into  the 
chamber  appropriated  for  hit  aecemmodatiou, 
and  when  they  come  forth  for  the  dance,  seat 
tbemteiveson  the  ground  in  front  of  him.  On  bis 
intiraatiag  that  ttay  should  commence,  tiiey 
tlowly,  and  to  the  sound  of  muiic,  close  their 
handt,  and  raising  them  to  the  forehead,  bend 
in  reverential  awe,   and  gradually  extending 
their  armt  and  swaying  in  unison  witfi  each 
other  from  side  to  side,  assume  an  erect  poi- 
tnre.    The  dancers  seldom  exceed  the  age  of 
fonrteen  or  fifteen.    The  birth  of  a  child  gene^ 
rally  pats  an  end  to  their  petfbrmances,  and 
removes  them  from  the  profession.    They  arc 
the  choicest  beunties  of  the  country,  sele<-te4 
fcr  tb«  nwaLbed.    I^reugbent  the  lA^lc  per- 
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fbrmmnce,  th«ir  ctes  are  Effected  aiodestly  to 
the  ground,  and  IMr  hoiv  and  Ihabt  are  by 
alow  moVeinenlt  thrown  wto  tftry  g^ncefbl 
stntttdc  that  Hre  mat  Oajublc  Toim  n  capidrfc' 
of  oxliibitiBg.  iB  the  6gnre  of  the  dance  thev 
■iiliiaally  aitfCMch  and  recede  from  eadt 
oUier,  and  wmetiaiet  cross  to  the  opposite  side. 
It  frequently  happens,  thai  the  dtHcate  corset, 
by  fidiiag  toe  low,  espoaes  more  of  the  body 
thui  is  eootidcfvd  comet.  On  such  eccasioni 
Me  vf  the  trasty  mtMn*,  always  in  attend 
aace,  raise*  it  again  withMt  intef  rapting  the 
dance  or  embanaMinE  the  aMvemeau  or  the 
dancer.  At  the  eononsiea  of  the  dance  they 
gradually  piacr  thenMelves  on  tlie  groBad»  in 
the  s— It  ■mnoeraa  before  its  cana— ceaseat ; 
and  after  deaiag  tiwir  henda,  and  raiiiog  them 
ta  the  forehead  In  tekan  of  iesatct»  remain 
•anted  witii  a  down-cast  took  and  ca^vatiiw 
Ihedeaty,  nntii  the  sigaal  it  iiTea  to  the  natrons 
to  reli«*e  then  by  others,  when  they  agaia  |^de 
hito  Ike  nne  a^acnt.    pp.  340,341,  M«. 

FiuNCB.    Br  Ladt  Mosoan. 

Tkb  work  is  the  result  of  observations 
atde  chinng  the  author's  resideace  io 
France  in  t^;  year  I8I6.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  books,  the  first  treats  of  the 
peasantry,  the  second  and  third  of  society. 
The  three  next  are  entitled  "  Paris." 
The  seventh  book  is  devoted  aux  spec* 
tacles.  The  eighth  and  last  comprises 
fetches  of  embent  and  literary  charac- 
ters. There  are  fonr  appendixes  by  Sir 
Charles  Mot;^,  on  the  state  of  bnr, 
finance,  political  opinion,  d:c.  In  our 
aext  niunber  we  h<M>e  to  be  able  to  give 
«  critical  aiialy«s  of  thisintereMing  work, 
and  in  the  mean  time  shril  present  onr 
leaders  with  some  amushig  extracts  on 
the  aresait  state  of  French  society,  in 
tiw  delineation  of  which  the  aathor  will 
be  foimd  pecuKariy  happy. 

«  The  society  of  Paris,  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  iocludinj;  all  parties  and  factions,  is  in- 
finitely superior  io  point  of  taste,  acijuire- 
asent,  and  courtesy,  to  that  of  the  capital  of 
any  other  nation.  Paris,  the.elysium  of  men 
ff  letters^  has  always  been  the  retort  of  fe< 
ni^oers  of  Uteraiy,  scientific,  aad  political 
•MHaeace;  and  princes  and  patentates,  who 
have  inflnenoed  the  destinies  of  nations,  are 
s$en  mingting  in  her  circles  with  the  more 
valuable  characters  of  Europe,  whose  works 
and  names  are  destined  to  reach  posterity, 
when  titles  of  higher  soutid  shall  be  for- 

Kttcn,  and  the  Humboldu,  the  Playfairs,  the 
kvys,  the  Castis,  the  Canovas,  now  tuc- 
•eed,  in  the  Parisian  salons,  to  the  Sterne^ 
the  Humes,  the  Walpotes,  and  Algarottis  of 
other  times.  The  talent  for  conveisMion  s« 
conspicuous  in  France  among  all  chases, 
jHigiuating,  inrhaps,  in  the  rapidiQr  of  per^ 
tepfion  aad  fMiKty  of  eomhination  of  the 
praple,  was  early  perfected  by  institutes, 
which,  prohibiting  an  interference  in  mat- 
ters of  government,  determined  the  (wwers 
of  naticwal  intellect  to  suhjects  of  social  dis- 
cusaion,  and  tattefiil  analysis. 

In  the  days  of  the  beautiful  and  uufurtu- 
■ate  Marie  Antoinette^  tiie  splendid  court 
■irbidi  autrouaded  her,  oppesiag  itself  to  the 
pUhi^kpi,    wha  braagbt  atmigth  aisd 


energy  into  foafaion,  reduced  the  whole  vo- 
cabulary of  i0i»-foa,  as  ah  elegant  courtier  of 
that  day  assured  me,  to  aMut  twenty  or 
thirty  words;  and  whoever  presomed  to  ex- 
ceed the  stated  boundary,  was  stigmtitised  as 
aM«mr((,aada'fA</atcyiAe.  ThenvohidoB 
has  added  much  to  the  strength  of  conversa- 
tion, without  having  sacrificed  either  preci- 
sion or  jineue ;  and  "  tauter  fttra,"  to  be  a 
"  boa  raconteur,"  is  as  sure  a  passport  to  the 
best  society  at  this  moment,  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Lam  XV. 

La  Marquise  de  V——,  enumerating  to 
me  one  my  tlie  celebrated  persons  who 
formed  her  loiriet,  before  the  revolution, 
dwelt  with  many  touchies  of  pathos  upon 
Champfort,  who  had  been  amongst  the 
number;  and  she  concluded,  in  a  tone  of 

rit  emotion,  "  Ah,  luaiame,  fd  perdu  tn 
MOM  MejUtM* ''    She  paused  fi>r  an 

inetaat,  and  I  was  about  to  fill  up  the 
break,  which  feeling  had  made,  with  the 
word  "  am  ;"  but  she  repeated,  "  J*  ai  pcrttu 
em  Au  mon  meiUeur  cau$eur  V 

Excellent  raconteurt  are  to  be  met  with  in 
every  sodety  of  Paris;  and  I  have  listened 
with  wonder  and  admiration  to  the  hunMtir, 
ISscility,  aad  point,  with  which  tale  after  tale 
has  been  ddivered,  anecdotes  rehued,  and 
stories  inventet^  for  the  amusement  of  a  cir- 
cle, where  cveiy  member  bore  his  part,  and 
where  all  played  in  their  turn  a  willing  au- 
dience, and  all  were  equal  to  an  amusing 
exhibition.  Tfaat  "  melancholy  and  gentle- 
manlike* pleasantry,  produced  in  English 
society  under  the  name  of  faitaiajf,  ia  a  sort 
of  «  maudlin  mirth"  unknown  in  die  drckes 
of  Paris;  while  ridicule,  always  dreaded, 
and  ably  wielded,  falls  almost  exclusively 
upon  unfoundtd  pretension.  Tast^  as  refer- 
able to  the  ordinances  of  society,  is  here  so 
deeply  studied,  so  well  defined  m  her  rules, 
and  so  thoroughly  understood  io  her  princi- 
ples, that  the  decisions  of  temporary  modes 
nave  but  httle  inBuence  on  opinion.  As  far 
as  I  could  observe,  although  a  certain  light 
perf^lage  was  much  the  fashion,  nothing  wo* 
ridiculed,  but  what  was  ttriellg  ridieukmt. 

The  mind,  thus  permitted  to  take  its  ut- 
most stretch,  is  neither  restrained  by  fashion, 
nor  clouded  by  enatM,  and  a  Ucensed  discus- 
sion of  all  subjects  is  granted  to  those,  who 
are  known  to  be  wearisome  upon  none. 
Admiration  for  talent  is  indeed  aa  universal, 
as  is  the  intelligence  which  appreciates  iC 
Not  a  ray  Mis  uarefleeted ;  not  a  point  drops 
aafelt;  all  is  rtbotmd  and  elasticity.  The 
society,  tike  the  chmate,  is  bright  and 
■enial ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  and  wnited  in- 
mence  of  both,  to  set  the  mind  and  the 
blood  into  rapid  circulation,  to  lighten  hu- 
manity of  half  the  ills  of  its  inheritance,  to 
enhance  its  pleasures,  and  multiply  its  en- 
joyments.   . 


There  is  perhaps  no  coimtry  in  the  world, 
where  the  social  position  of  woman  is  so  de- 
lectable, as  in  France.  The  darling  child  of 
society,  indulged,  not  spoiled,  presiding  over 
its  pMasurea,  preserving  its  refioemcnts,  tak- 
ing nothing  from  its  strength,  adding  much 
to  Its  briUiaiie»v  panultted  the  fidl  exercise 
of  all  her  iffiumaa,  retaining  the  lull  cndow- 


mant  ofall  hoc  graeas  she  pursues  ihMoldtn 
round  of  her  mnoured  existeM^  iimitad- 
only  in  her  eonne  by  her  feebleness  aad  her 
taste;  by  liet  want  of  power  and  absence  a^ 
inclination  to  •<  overstep  thcnodcsty  of  Hat 
ture,"  or  to  ioffingau|MB  privileges,  exdhi- 
sively  the  attributo«f  the  stronger  aeai. 

«  To  paint  the  character  of  woman,"  taya 
Diderot,  *'  you  muit  use  the  feather  oi  a 
biitterfly*s  wing."  He  Bust>bavcf  meant  the 
cfaaiaater  of  a  Franeb  wohmo,  wha  tmitw  t» 
more  solid  qualities  many  of  the  pecuKar  «fr 
tributes  of  that  Irvel  v  insect,  licht,  bril- 
liant, and  volatile,  she  seems  to  flutter  ok 
the  surface  of  life,  with  etnfless  adaptations 
to  its  forms ;  but  quidc,  shrewd,  and  rqiid, 
in  her  peteeptions,  sba  appeals  to  rtaeh  by 
intuition,  what  intellect  vaiiily  taUt  ta  wbimn 
by  inference  and  oombination.  More  aiM> 
ceptible  than  sensible,  more  awaktnad 
through  her  imagination  Than  ~~e]icited 
through  her  heart,  love  is  to  her  almost  a 
jeuietifmt.  The  distrust  sba  ios{»re«  in 
her  Uiver,  acts  fHrourably  for  her  interesu 
oo  the  natMral  inceoataacy  of  maa;'  and  sh» 
secures  the  dutabili^  of'  bar  ehaioi  byte 
carelessness  with  which  shaiaBposas  it. 

Sharing  largely  in  the  national  defereiKe 
for  ties  of  bloM,  she  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  influence  of  btAitual  attachmenis ;  add 
m  whatever  other  countries  ffiendship  may 
raise  her  altars,  it  is  in  Frtrihce,  and  by 
French  women,  perhaps,  that  she  will  find 
tbem  best  servM.  I  saw,  during  oqr  ra- 
sidence  in  that  cquntry,  so  many  wstaMea 
of  this  pure  and  ennobling  principle^  that  for 
the  first  time  I  comprehended  (he  preference 
of  Rousseau  for  a  people,  among  whom  the 
Epiimys  and  the  Xuxerabonr^affin-ded  in 
bn  own  iastante  so  many  iHiisKraitom  of 
his  hypotbetis;  and  where  the  friendt  ha 
fmind  compensated  him  for  the  muire$t  and 
the  wife,  "qi^iln'Mtroitjamaitprit  ea,  TraoQe." 

It  is  no  uncowman  thing  in  that  oouotry, 
to  see  the  most  lasting  attachment  auoceed 
to  the  most  lively  passion;  and  all  that  was 
faulty,  in  unlicensed  love,  become  all  that 
is  respectable,  in  disinterested  fHendsbip. 
There  is  nothing  more  common  in  Fhmce, 
than  to  befaoM  long-attach<d  friends  (udring 
off  ftwa  the  more  pratperotis  lists  of  society, 
to  unite  their  forces  aeaiust  the  attacks  af 
adversity,  and  who  suner  with  resignation, 
because  th^  suRer  together.  These  friend- 
ships, equally  common  between  individuals 
of  ainerent  and  of  the  same  sexes,  are  tacit 
eidogiums  on  the  marriage  slato  in  its  best 
aspect,  and  indieato  tiie  neceasity  «f  •  S59B0 
paihy  of  iaterests  and  feelings,  with  same 
being  willing  to  blend  its  existence  and 
identity  with  our  own ;  even  when  passion 
no  longer  animates,  nor  love  cements  the  tie 
of  the  communion. 

I  have  at  this  moment  present  in  my  re* 
collection  many  friends,  amom  I  saw  dwell- 
ing together  in  perfect  confidetice  and  inti- 
aaale  unioa;  pravidinKforeaeh  otbei^waMa, 
indulgaat  la  each  atber's  infinnilin,  giving 
BMitaal  aoMmmodafliea  toeach  other's  weak 
nesses,  and  hand-in-hand  stealing  down  the 
evening  path  of  life,  bereft  of  alf  the  con- 
flicting passions,  which  agitiited  fts'mornibg, 
and  retaining  etiouo|li  only  of  the  beart^ 
vital  faed^  to  warm  The  cfaiil  Atmosphci|t  oC 
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afv  and'  debiiity.  Oh  I  tfaeae  are  the  mild 
Imita  whieb.gMUB  aioo^  the  bwkea  surfaee 
oTsocw^)  -when  the  meteor  blaze  of  youth 
and  ^caAire  are-cztinguiahad  for  ever,  by 
ntuie  or  by  time.    > 

This  deieraniMtka  of  the  afiections  to- 
wards faandabfai,  -.se  obaetvable  among  the 
.  FroBch  of  :al|.classea,  aod  most  particularly' 
wnoog  the  women,  ieem«  the  inherent  ten- 
dency <of  the  nation,  and  is  by  no  means  a 
lerolalianary  viitM.  When  it  b<nt  kamme, 
la  Fontaioe,  lost  his  inestimable  and  raithful 
inead  and  proteetress,  Mad.  de  la  Sabliire, 
m  iriioae  biatti  lie  lived.  Mad.  de  Hervart 
immediately  preaeitied  faerself  to  the  afflicted 
poet;  and  abfiqMly  entering  his  room,  slie 
nidi"  J'aimppriMkmiMeurfuivaKtettarrivi: 
je  vi*Ht  !»«■  pn^Hatr  (kl^er  chtx  nui." 

"JH/mlUi,".  was  the  nmpia  and  afiecting 
reply.' 


'  HdweVifr  tuited  the  character  and  manners 
•f  tlie  Freii<eli  w«nieo  may  be  to  friendship, 
tkey  4>y  no  means  engross  a  virtue,  which  is  to  a 

Ct  degree  national.  While  I  was  at  PariA, 
aire's  waikiar  <"■(  was  said  for  Ave  bnn- 
drad  franes,  and  parchaaed  by  the  eelebnted 
surgeoa  da  Bais.  His  joy  at  obtaialag  this 
rdis  aras  excessive.  A  geotlanan  preseot  ob- 
served llut  be  had  paid  too  dear  for  his  pur^ 
chase.  "  Ctwmaa,"  be  replied  with  vivapity, 
" qruutd .c'ft  four  I'vmi  Corvuart?"  The  weU- 
knowh  friendship  of  those  diAlingiiUihed  men, 
is  e(^iially  honorable  to  both  parliei.  Mons. 
Comsart  is  justly  celebrated  for  hli  worVt  "  on 
the  heart,"  botbon  the  continent  aad  in  Enrland. 
'  A  yonng  aad  devoted  Aiend  of  the  l>raTe 
CaflhrrtU,  saw  that  eelebratad  man  fiill  at  St. 
/Ma  tAert,  while  flifatiaa  by  his  side.  The 
death  of  his  gallaat  friend  drove  Urn  ta  despair ; 
aad  his  gritt  was  so  toaching,  his  deapoad- 
ancy  so  proioand,  that  it  becjune  a  snbject  of 
cooversalioa  to  the  whole  army.  It  at  last 
reached  the  ears  of  Baoaaparte,  who  paid  a 
personal  visit  to  the  mourner.  He  is  said  to 
liave  shed  tears  on  the  occasion,  and  endcavonr- 
«d  io  vain  to  console  him,  by  observing :  "  It 
is  at  least  a  solace  to  yoo,  that  year  brave  friend 
died  covered  with  gforj," 

"  La  gMnl"  repeated  the  yonng  man  in- 
dignantly, and  in  all  the  petolance  of  grief; 
«faVjt.c«  t«c  fa  gloiref  EUe  at  fait  fomr  u» 
kammt  ttl  fue  oaiu."  "  Give  him  some  laada- 
niua,"  said  Baoaaparte  coldly ;  and  when  he 
bad  seen  it  admimsteted,  silently  leA  the  tent. 
A  few  days  after  this  interview,  the  yoiinc  man 
distingttidied  hhnself  by  a  desperate  intrepidity, 
which  evinced  his  desire  to  follow  his  friend,  "  dt 
m»urir  dt  la  mart  RoUmd."  His  valor  became  a 
subject  of  admiration  in  common  with  hisfi'iend- 
ship,  and  the  army  were  unwearied  in  their 
praises  of  kis  spirit  aad  bis  sensibility.  Bnona- 
parte  beraasa  tindof  tfcesabjeet,  andfeaifiil 
of  the  eaampie ;  and  observed  in  the  hearing  of 
several  of  nis  yoaag  companions :  •<  Poor  tt 
jetmt***;  ^tttunbrmtgoTfim,  mmUjtrmvtU 
fmtUli,  ri  etU  eit  emtiami.  This  anecdote, 
which  was  given  me  as  a  fact,  affords  a  acadaat 
for  the  story  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  ordering 
an  officer  to  be  shot,  who  on  the  eve  of  a  bat- 
tle had  kept  a  light  in  bis  tent  after  the  prohi- 
Mtad  banr,  for  the  porpoae  of  writing  to  his 
wife.  Baoaanarte's  frieKiahip  for  the  galtant 
Ooieral  Desaix  is  said  to  have  been  siiicere  and 
ardent.  When  the  news  of  bis  death  was 
broaght  to  him,  at  the  battle  af  Mareneo.  he 
was  profoondly  affected,  aad  eschted  in  a 
•  5"*  "CR"-'  "notion  -"Qutme  pai«-Jc  alnrer?  " 
One  af  Ms  first  art>,  on  his  return  ta  Aris  was 


-th^  raise  a  ttatae  to  hU 


nmaoiy. 


A  Poetical  Epistle  Faon  Daua. 
'  Addrtued  to  hard  Byroa. 
The  Title-page  of  this  triBe  purports  it  to 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  publisher,  from 
Lauaaone.  It  contains  the  triumphant  ac- 
count of  the  restoration  of  the  writer's  heart, 
which  had  once,it  seems,  like  several  others, 
been  sui  rendered  to  the  captivating  charms 
of  Lord  Byron. 

The  fair  author  takes  so  much  pains  to 
assure  her  faithless  swain,  of  her  heart's 
ease,  that  we  really  suspect  she  does  not  ret 
enjoy  it.  When  an  object  becomes  ipdif- 
ferent  to  us,  we  usually  show  that  indiffer- 
ence by  silence  and  neglect.  But  when  we 
take  up  the  pen  to  hammer  out  poetical 
assurances  of  our  total  carelessness  about 
liim,  we  disprove  our  own  assertions,  by 
those  assertions  themselves. 

But  even  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
this  trifle,  we  may  fairly  say,  that  the  writer 
"  owns  the  sof^  impeachment.''  For  though 
it  is,  fur  the  most  part,  written  with  earnest- 
ness, feeling  and  genuine  simplicity,  and 
though  the  description  of  the  tender  passion 
proves  liow  deeply  the  heart  that  dictated  it 
must  once  have  felt,  yet  iq  those  parts  which 
boast  of  its  being  extiiiguished,  the  ideas  are 
ofken  so  forced  and  afiected,  that  we  are  in- 
voluntarily led  to  believe  they  cannot  be 
the  sincere  sentiments  of  the  author.  For 
instance,  she  titlks  of  "  The  pitying  Gods" 
haiviiig  at  length  heard  her  vows ;  and  then 
we  h^ive  a  long  simile  of  a  bird  "  limed  in 
his  too  incautious  llight."  Nor  do  we  think 
the  following  a  sufficient  motive  for  tlte  pre- 
sent production : 

IX. 
I  know  tliou  think'st,  that  ill  repress'd 
The  flame  still  lurks  within  my  breast, 
Because,  though  told  so  oft  before, 
I  slill  ihe  tale  ran  o'er. 
Upon  that  theme  to  dwell. 

I'is  the  same  instinet  leads  me  en, 
That  leads  us  all  to  tall 
Of  dangers  that  we^ve  nndergaae. 
X. 
When  oBce  the  dear-bowht  vict'ry's  gain'd, 
The  soldier  counts  his  toils  sustain  d ; 
Aod  proud  displays  the  num'roiu  scan 
He  got  in  former  wars : 
Thus  shews  with  heart  elate, 

The  captive,  from  bis  mis'ry  fled, 
Those  chains,  beneath  whose  weight 

He  lately  bow'd  Us  bead. 
The  fair  one,  however,  evidently  possesses 
a  tender  heart ;  and  whether  she  be  Florence 
ur  Astarte,  or  any  other  of  those  numerous 
young  ladies  celebrated  in  his  Lordships* 
poems,  we  must  allow,  that  she  seems  to 
have  strung  her  harp  with  the  heartstrings 

of  nature.         

ExTaacTs  tf  LcrrEas  ^si «  Swiss  Taa- 
VELLER  M  NoBTR.  AllEniCA  in  the  Sumtner 
of  1816. 

Philadelphia. 
(Ccmtinutd.) 
I  left  New-Yurk  on  the  17th  of  June  and 
arrived  on  the  18th  in  the  everting  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. We  travelled  S  leagues  to  Amboy 
by  water,  and  at  3  in  the  afternoon  seated 
ourselves  in  a  carriage,  and  travelling  the 
v.-liole  uight,  arrived  the  next  day  at  noon  at 
Burlington,  whence  we  continued  our  jour- 
ney in  a  steam-boat  to  PhiUdelpbia.  The 
road  from  Amboy  to  Burlingtan  is  very  ro- 
mantic;  one  always  tnvels  through  thick 


woods  where  one  finds  some  families  aatUed 
here  and  there ;  after  you  have  gone  abont 
19  or  15  leagues  the  countiy  extends  into  n 
most  beautiful  and  cultivated  plain.  Phibix 
delphia  is  far  handsomer  than  New-York,  amt 
a  great  deal  larger  but  buiit  in  the  sann 
style.  The  market-street  is  half  a  league  in 
length :  in  the  middle  of  it  are  covered  Ar- 
cades, where  the  market  is  kept,  AOO  new- 
houses  are  built  annually  in  Philadelphia; 
the  same  cleanliness  is  observed  as  at  New* 
York  and  the  houses  are  furnished  in  the 
same  manner.  The  Free-Masons'  Lodge  is 
veiy  handsome,  as  also  the  hospitals  and  tlm 
botanic  garden,  Haifa  league  from  the  city 
are  water-works  where  the  water  is  ibtced 
by  a  steam-engine  150  feet  hieh,  and  in  such 
quantity  as  to  supply  the  whole  city.  New* 
York  is  not  so  well  supplied  with  water,  and 
when  it  remains  long  dry  there  the  laun- 
dresses cannot  work  for  four  or  even  sis 
weeks.  Philadelphia  has  130,000  inbabiunts^ 
of  whom  near  the  half  are  Germans.  This 
port  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  New  York,  be- 
cause in  winter  the  navigation  is  interrupted 
for  some  weeks.  Here  is  the  greatest  trade 
into  the  interior  of  thecountry,andhither  also 
the  most  part  of  the  productions  of  the  interior 
are  brought  and  sent  to  the  West  Indies. 
Here  are  a  great  many  churches  but  yet 
there  are  not  enough  for  the  many  different 
sects;  there  are  about  fifty-three  sects,  of 
which  many  have  divine  a^rvice  in  tlieir 
houses.  Here  are  also  some  Jewa  but  very 
few. 

Among  the  sects  less  known  among  us 
are  the  AnabaptisU  (more  properly  Rebap- 
tists).  Th^  nave  a  very  large  and  fine 
church,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  placed  a 
font,  forty  feet  in  circumference,  where  they 
perform  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  which 
according  to  their  belief  is  to  be  frequently 
repeated.  This  lont  is  between  three  ana 
four  feet  deep.  The  person  to  be  baptised, 
who  at  any  ue  when  his  conscience  wishes 
fur  this  puribcation  can  desire  rebaptiam, 
jumps,  with  his  Own  silk  cloak  over  Ins 
cloathes,  into  the  water.  The  minister  who 
expects  hun  there  takes  him  by  the  head, 
pronouncing  a  certain  form  of  prayer  and 
dips  him  under  the  water,  ^the  congregation 
singing  all  the  while,)  dries  his  face  and 
begins  the  ceremony  anew.  The  persons 
baptised,  go  each  sex  apart,  into  a  room  to 
change  their  clothes.  }n  the  winter  tbia 
ceremony  is  said  to  be  performed  on  the  ice 
of  the  river  in  which  a  hole  is  broken  for 
this  pnrpose.  The  second  no  less  remark- 
able sec',  are  the  .Methodists :  in  New-York 
they  have  ive  churches,  but  here  they  have 
more  than  ten.  This  sect  vras  founded  by  a 
Swiss  (born  at  Nyon)  and  increases  so  much 
that  it  will  very  soon  become  predominant. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  enthusiaam  in  the 
manner  of  their  divine  worship,  in  which 
they  make  their  discourses  depend  on  the 
internal  motions'  of  the  spirit.  Their  vary 
great  numbers  in  this  city  and  their  incrctn- 
ing  prosperity,  prove  that  they  ai«  not  the 
less  good  citizens.  The  Moraviaos  fo««»2 
estimable  community:  they  ate  very  good 
and  charitable,  ready  to  assist  Ihetr  fenaw 
creatures;  and  give  their  chiWren  an  exael- 
lent  educatfon ;  the  jioorest  has  thtem  taught 
Forngn  languages,  music,  drawing,  history, 
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inA  geography.  I  was  lately  at  Bethlehem 
SO  leagaes  from  here  whkb  is  wholljr  in- 
habit^ '  by  Oerm«ns,  Moi«viain>  Prassians, 
Saxons  and  Netherlanders.  I  was  every 
#here  received  veij  weH,  everv  thing  is  iu 
the  real  genuine  German  style,  and  what 
one  receives  from  tbetn,  they  give  with  an 
honest  and  good  heart.  In  every  house  wliere 
there  are  daiiffhters,  one  bears  the  harp  or 
piano-forte,  which  are  accompaoted  with  the 
finest  German  songs. 

The  fire-offices  are  mi  a  very  good  plan; 
in  New- York  they  have  more  than  70  fire- 
engines,  in  Philadelphia  H)0;  every  one  is 
ftirnished  with  a  bell  which  rings  when  they 
drive  it  along,  and  with  one  wheel  which 
serves  to  wind  up  the  leather  pipes;  to  every 
engine  belong  90  firemen,  to  get  upon  the 
Tooh,  to  pull  them  down  if  necessary,  and 
save  what  is  to  be  saved.  Throughout  the 
whole  city  there  are  fire-plugs  at  every  50 
steps,  where  the  pipes  are  screwed  in :  the 
pip«s  make  a  communication  from  one 
engine  to  another;  if  one  place  is  on  fire, 
all  the  adjacent  streets  are  full  of  fire-en«nes 
to  supply  water.  The  fire  insurance  offices 
are  very  safe ;  they  insure  not  only  buildings 
but  effects  of  every  kind. 
.  The  museum  in  Philadelphia  is  worth  see- 
ing :  it  contains  more  than  l'^40  birds,  136 
portraits  of  eminent  characters  of  America, 
and  more  than  8000  other  articles.  Among 
the  tti  quadrupeds  is  the  Mammouth :  it  is 
18  feet  long  and  11}  high.  He  is.  much 
larger  than  an  elephant  and  has  two  curved 
teeth  of  which  the  one  weighs  SOS  and  the 
other  230  pounds.'  The  11  vfng  rattle-snakes 
and  other  venomous  serpents  are  also  very 
remarkable.  I  was  also  struck  with  the 
paintings  of  some  Wild  Indians  taken  in 
their  costumes,  at  ftill  length;  these  people 
come  here,  now  and  then;  they  are  of  a 
copper  coloar,  and  are  wrapped  in  the  skins 
of  wild  animals.  When  they  arc  not  drunk 
they  seem  to  have  a  very  good-natured  dis- 
position. There  are  a  great  many  negroes 
in  New- York  and  Philadelphia;  there  mav  be 
about  30,000;  the  girls  are  slaves  till  their 
I8th,  the  males  till  theirSlstyear;  the  latter 
are  at  present  sold  at  from  100  to  130  dollars. 
Here  are  but  few  manufoctures :  one  gets 
everv  thing  cheaper  from  Europe  than  they 
would  be  able  to  make  it  here.  The  chacc 
is  free  to  every  body;  but  little  use  Is  made 
of  this  liber^;  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  from 
this  citv  there  is  a  great  deal  of  game,  as 
deer  ana  bears  which  are  very  good  eating. 
Wolves  are  not  uncommon ;  rabbits  aud 
!><]uirrels  very  numerous.  Six  hunters  lately 
divided  themselves  into  two  parties  and  laid 
a  wager  to  determine  which  would  shoot  the 
most  squirrels ;  in  three  days  the  one  party 
shot  578  and  the  other  514,  of  these  animals. 

L'Imcehdie  dr  Moscod,  by  Madame  Fuiil. 

We  have  already  laid  Mfore  our  readers 

a  fsssage  firom  this  interesting  tittle  work. 

(See  The  Utile  Orphan  of  Wiliu,  in  No.  XI. 

«f  the  Lit.  Gas.)    The  'following  account  of 


■  This  American  Mammonth  is  however  rooch 
analler  than  those  which  have  been  found  in 
'£«ropeand  Asia.  Some  of  the  teeth  found  at 
.Cooslaat,  near  Stntteard,  weigh  between  five 
MiA  sU  biuMlred  pooMs. 


the  Kremlin,  whicfa  the  authoress  visited  six 
months  before  the  destruction  of  Moscow, 
caoBot  fail  to  prove  interesting. 

"  The  TBE48onE8  of  the  Kkemlih." 

"  These  collections  of  rare  and  valuable 
articles  called  Treaturet,  are  deposited  iu  the 
closets  of  several  vaulted  chambers.  They 
consist  of  different  khids  of  church  orna- 
ments, beautiful  manuscripts  in  cases  adorn- 
ed with  oriental  pearls  ana  diamonds.  Popes' 
dresses,  enriched  in  the  same  manner,  two 
chalices  of  beautiful  agate,  vases  of  jasper, 
and  various  other  objects  of  high  vahie. 

"The  Church  of  St.  Michael  is  the  place  of 
interment  for  the  Czars  of  Russia ;  Peter  II. 
is  the  last  who  was  buried  here.  On  the 
altar  stands  the  canopy  which  was  l)orne 
over  the  corpse  at  the  funeral.  On  one  side 
of  the  cathedral  is  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
patriarchs  :  in  this  place  all  the  riches  of  the 
church  are  deposited. 

"  There  is  likewise  a  treasure  in  the  Me- 
tropoliun  Palace ;  Plato's  cap  would  be  very 
extraordinary  if  the  precious  stone  in  front 
were  natural,  as  it  is  said  to  be :  the  stone  is 
an  a^ate,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small 
crucifix,  extremely  well  designed,  and  a 
Monk  praying  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

"  The  Palaceof  theCzars  is  agothlc  edifice. 
Its  only  entrance  is  by  a  stone  staircase  on 
the  outside,  which  is  celebrated  for  having 
been  the  theatre  of  the  massacres  committed 
by  the  Strelitzs  on  the  person  of  Narochdine, 
and  other  grandees  of  the  Empire.  The 
first  chamber  contains  the  wardrobes  of 
Catharine  I.,  Elizabeth,  Peter  I.,  Peter  II., 
and  the  Empress  Aime.  Under  the  reign 
of  the  latter  monarch  a  burlesque  file  was 
given  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  one  of  the 
Court-Jesters  with  a  girl  of  low  rank.  This 
Jester  had  embraced  tne  Catholic  religion. 

The  marriage  was  solemnised  in  a  palace 
of  ice,  coostnicted  for  that  purpose ;  all  the 
ornaments  and  furniture  of  the  palace,  even 
the  bed,  w«re  made  of  ice,  as  well  as  the 
cannon  and  mortar  pieces,  from  which 
several  discharges  were  fired  during  the  fete. 
The  spectacle  was  attended  by  individuals 
of  both  sexes  from  every  government  under 
the  dominion  of  Russia ;  all  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  their  country :  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  conducted  about  the  town 
attended  by  this  whimsical  escort,  and  shutup 
in  a  cage  which  was  borne  by  an  elephant. 
This  pile  was  only  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  singular  palace  of  ice,  which,  it  is  said, 
was  a  ch^  itaare  in  its  kind,  and  which 
rivetted  the  attention  of  the  curious  until 
the  thaw  which  succeeded  its  erection.  The 
excessive  cold  of  the  winter  of  1740  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  this  silly  enter- 
prise. 

"The  dresses  in  the  palace  of  the  Czars  are 
extremely  rich,  and  all  in  a  state  of  excellent 
preservation :  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
apartment  above-mentioned  is  a  throne  with 
two  chairs,  v'hich  was  constructed  for 
Peter  I.  I  remarked  a  pair  of  boots  which 
were  worn  by  that  monarch  on  days  of  cere- 
mony, and  another,  pair  with  sharp  oails 
under  the  heel,  for  the  day  of  the  Epiphany, 
when  he  was  accustomed  to  go  upon  the  ice 


diction  of  the  water,  mothers  ^  aind-^nM 
their  children  iiMoa  bole  made  in  the  ica  191' 
that  purpose. 
« I  was  assured  that  the  mantle  of  CatbariiM: 
II.  measured  forty-four  feel  in  length :  it  WM 
borne  by  twelve  Chamberiains  on  4ay« 
of  ceremony.  This  palace  contaias  a  nro- 
digious  number  of  (fold  vases,  cawlelaMfa; 
basins  of  solid  gold,  and  a  tluvne  of  tiw 
same  metaJ,  which  was  sent  by  a  Soffl- 
of  Persia  and  which  was  used  at  tite  coro- 
nation of  Catharine  II.  I  observed  a  pec- 
toral cross  of  diamonds,  the  crowns  of  jSt 
beria,  Astracan,  and  Cassan,  and  that  wbids 
was  sent  by  the  Empmr  of  Constandnopte 
at  the  time  of  hia  ooovecsion  to  the  Greek 
church  :  it  is  formed  of  gold,  and  the  three 
points  are  set  with  oriental  pearls  of  high 
value  oa  account  of  their  size.  The  closet 
in  which  these  crowns  are  deposited  is  tbe 
richest  in  the  whole  palate;  the  dr«ssef 
worn  at  the  coronation  of  Paul  Petrowits  and 
Alexander  Pawlosky  tbe  present  Monaivb* 
are  kept  in  a  glass  case  afeng  with  a  wax 
doll  representwg  tbe  Empress  Eibtabeth 
when  a  child,  in  the  costume  of  the  d^. 
There  is  a  clock,  in  which  is  the  figure  ofa 
Pope,  and  several  Cardinals  saluting  him  M 
they  pass,  and  likewise  a  toilette  entirely  of 
amber.  The  lower  haH  is  lined  with  figures, 
of  warriors  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  weaiw 
ing  the  complete  armotir  of  Alexander 
Neusky,  and  bearing  sabres  enriched  witti 
diamond."." 

The  same  work  contaias  the  following 
account  of  a  singular  kiud  of  musical  per- 
formaoce. 

*'  Bands  of  iwnting  horns  are  peculiar  to 
Russia ;  they  perform  ia  tbefoilnwing  man- 
ner:— Forty  musicians,  at  least,  are  each 
furnished  with  a  tube  ofa  certain  length,  by 
which  they  sound  the  flattest,  the  shanwst, 
or  some  of  the  intermediate  cotes  of^  the 
gamut ;  each  tube  will  however  pro<luce  only 
one  note.  No  written  music  is  used,  which 
indeed  would  be  useless,  as  the  musiciaa 
seldom  knows  wliat note  be  isplayiog.  The 
individual  who  performs  the  omaa  of  leader 
beats  the  time  in  a  very  distinct  way,  and 
this  alone  directs  the  musidan  to  souikI  his 
note  when  his  turn  -comes  round.  The 
magical  effect  of  this  music  is  such  that  at  a 
certain  distance  no  one  would  imagine  that 
it  proceeded  from  an  orchestra,  so  whina- 
sically  composed.  From  incessant  practice 
these  musicians  have  acquired  such  extraor- 
dinary precision  that  they  are  enabled  to 
execute  music  of  every  kitid.  Night  is  par- 
ticularly favorable  to  these  performances. 
In  those  calm  summer  nights  during  which 
a  uniform  twilight  prevails,  a  sail  upon  the 
Neva,  accompanied  by  a  hand  of  horns  is 
iadescribably  charming.  The  Emperor's 
IhumI  consists  of  upwards  of  .300  horns ;  the 
legiment  of  Guards  has  likewise  an  excellent 
band."  .     . 


(For  the  LHerary  Gautte.J 
THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 
Among  the  varioiiM  definitions  of  MANi 
it  has  never  occarred 


to  any  ancient  <nr 
and  bless  the  water,  an  old  ceremony  which  .njodem  phitesoiAer  to  distinguish  htm  as 


is  observed  to  this  day. 


After  tbe  bene- 1  an  iHeoittiitent 
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a«t  in  the  lame  manner  in  the  same  situ- 
atwn;  Man  alone  is  remarkable  for  a 
different  mode  of  conduct  in  the  same 
circumstances.     We  need  not  torn  over 


prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
^  Reviewers  endeavour  priucipally  to 
Wt  above  this  distinction.  Propositi 
Tenax  is  their  motto ;  consistency  is  the 
badge  of  their  office.  For  this  end  every 
department  is  generally  occupied  by  one 
writer ;  and  the  use  of  the  plural  We  is 
only  assumed  in  order  to  convey  the  im- 
pesmg  idea  of  collective  talent  and  irre- 
sistible force. 

We  are  now  called  upon  by  our  cha- 
racteristic impartiality  to  make  some  ob- 
servations on  the  inconrittency  of  the 
Quarterly  Review.  Our  readers  recollect 
our  opiuion  of  that  publication  given  in 
a  late  Number ;  they  will  therefore  con- 
dode  that  we  are  iufluenced  solely  by  a 
sense  of  public  duty  in  noticing  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  instance  of  aberration 
from  principle. 

"  An  outcry  of  indignation  against 
The  Convention  of  Cintka  was 
set  up  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
such  as  had  seldom  been  known  before. 
It  teat  unconnected  toith  any  party-tpirit 
or  party-views;  it  was  the  impulse  of 
true  British  feeling;  the  fair  hopes  of 
the  country  had  been  withered  at  once, 
like  April  blossoms  by  a  snow  blast:  our 
own  honor  and  the  interests  of  our  allies 
had  been  sacrificed ;— we  had  looked 
for  a  triumph  of  justice  and  of  moral 
feeh'ng,  as  well  as  of  our  arms.  We  had 
seen  these  things  forgotten  and  despised, 
and  had  been  fooled  in  negociation  out 
of  what  we  had  woo  with  the  sword/' 
Lifeof  tVelliugton,  in  Quarterly  Review, 
No.  XXV.  p.  243. 

In  the  next  Number,  we  are  presented 
with  a  sequel  to  this  article.  Whether 
it  is  written  by  the  same  hand,  the  reader 
will  judge  by  the  following  words  in  the 
first  purasraph :  "  Now  that  our  gieat 
Commander  has  set  the  seal  upon  his 
former  exploits,  we  gladly  take  up  the 
thread  of  his  glorious  history  from  the 
point  at  which  our  limits,  and  the  pros- 
pect then  before  us,  compelled  us  to 
break  it  off  in  our  last  Number." 

From  No.  xxvi.  p.  476,  we  copy  this 
remarkable  passage,  which  we  shall  leave 
with  our  readers  without  any  farther 
comment : 

"  The  Convention  of  Cintra  was  an 
event,  which  certainly  bad  (cktefiy,  tee 
believe,  from  the  ungenerous  artijices  oj 
party)  a  baneful  influence  00  the  public 


To  the  Editor  of  the  literary  Gasette. 

BEtrjbST  AC4DE1SICAL    INSTITVTIOV. 

Sir,        Yoar  New  Examiner  highlv  gra- 
tified me..    He-  has  ably  and  most  justly  ex- 


many   pages  of    Universal    History   to  f^^*'!t^]^^3'">'^  of  the  Knight  o» 
nmJ<>  »i^  »«.»!.  ..r  >l:.  «.._.: the  Round-Table.    He  has  done  an- import- 


import' 

ant  duty  to  society  in  pointing  oiit  the 
poisonous  _principles  inculcated  in  his  pub- 
lication. To  discharge  this  duty,  so  fer  as 
society  is  concerned,  was,  I  presume,  the 
only  object  of  your  New  Examiner:  he  could 
not  have  expected  by  any  castigation  of  words 
to  more  to  proper  feeling  the  selfish  heart, 
tliat  could  harbour,  and  yet  worse,  could 
titter,  the  senUments  set  forth  in  the 
"  Oound-Table."  Your  New  Examiner 
needs  not  seek  to  avenge  the  cause  of  his 
insulted  country  and  outraged  human  na- 
ture, by  attempting  to  inmct  punithmenl, 
though  so  deeply  merited.  That  heart  is 
itselt  the  avenger  of  others  on  itself:  and 
is  compelled  for  momentary  ease  to  give 
vent  to  a  passion,  which  would  otherwise 
burst  its  prison. 

For  the  exposure  of  his  attack  on  my 
countrymen  1  am  thankful,  and  trust,  it  is 
the  dawn  of  liberality  of  sentiment  in 
Englishmen  towards  us;  and  in  this  point  of 
view  I  feel  highly  gratified  by  ^oui  notice  of 
the  Academical  Institution  m  Belfast  and 
its  concerns,  ** 

Some  months  back  the  Editor,  or  his 
recreant  Knight  for  him,  inserted  in  their 
Journal  a  detached,  solitary  paragraph  of 
unmanly  abuse  upon  the  Irish  nation ;  it 
was  to  all  appearance  totally  uncalled  for  by 
any  occurrence  at  the  time.  It  was  not 
connected  with  the  subjects  preceding  or 
foUoviog  it  in  the  paper,  in  which  it  appear- 
ed ;  nor,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  had  it 
any  connection  with  any  preceding  paper  of 
that  publication.  It  was  a  kind  of  a  itop- 
preu :  to  ease  his  heart  of  a  feeling  too  vio- 
lent to  be  otherwise  controlled.  This  philo- 
sopher—  legislator — statesman— |ihilologi$t 
— and  poet,  who,  in  his  own  opinion,  bears 
his  faculties  so  meekly  and  philanlliropi- 
cally ;.  on  this  occasion  seemea  to  start  up  a 
Fury,  and  poured  forth  a  piece  of  detraction, 
which  reached  the  acme  of  abomination :  it 
even  exceeded  the  "  Round-Table." 

I  commenced  my  letter  with  the  intention 
of  laying  before  the  Public,  through  your 
deservin"  Paper,  some  account  of  Uie  Aca- 
demical Institution,  noticed  by  you  in  your 
publication  of  the  8th  instant.  The  preced- 
ing remarks  may  seem  to  have  little  con- 
nection with  the  subject;  yet  they  have  risen 
up  naturally  from  the  pleasing  contrast  ex- 
hibited iu  the  friendly  interest  you  have 
expressed  for  this  country.  I  think  myself 
Justified  in  saying,  that  we  deserve  your 
notice  and  sympathy.  England  is  in  deep 
arrears  to  us  on  those  accounts.  We  have 
suffered  much  :  endeavours  have  been  made 
to  keep  us  in  ignorance,  and  we  have  been 
taunted  and  ridiculed  for  the  effects  of  that 
system  under  which  we  suflfered.  Not  forty 
years — I  believe  I  may  say  not  thirty  years 
have  elapsed,  since  it  was  felonious  for  a 
large  proportion  of  our  population  to  attempt 
the  irutruction  cf  their  offtpring.  When  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  were  condemned  to 
ignorance — to  tne  depths  of  ignorance  by 


the  statutes,  their  acquirements  were  ib^ 
fruits  of  an  education  In/  tlealtk.  The  ro- 
maiaing  tenth  had  little  encouragement  to- 
attain  any  eminence  in  knowledge.  Yet, 
the  genius  of  Ireland  baa  sbune  forth  ia. 
despite  of  every  obatade. 

Instead  then  of  being  insulted  by  those 
who  sought  to  keep  us  in  darkness,  for  some 
enforced  results  of  tbeir  deliberate  systein, 
shouM  we  not  rathar  be  praised  for  baving 
produced  men,  who,  under  numerous  difficul- 
ties and  discooragnmcnts,  have  taken  a> 
proud  and  lofty  station  beside  the  most 
favoured  alunani  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge?  _ 

In  England  there  ate  encouragements  tor 
perseverance  in  literary  pursuit^  iu  a  great 
measure  unknown  in  iMland.  Your  manjt 
public  schools,  wealthily  endowed  ;  the  nt- 
perior  rehpect  paid  to  the  heads  of  mch  ittor- 
blishmenti  among  you;  the  beneficial  cou- 
nections  of  those  schools  with  yourcolleges, 
to  which  tbayare  privileged  to  send  scholars; 
those  colleges  anbrding  every  facility  for 
learned  leisure ;  consulting  for  the  ease  and 
comfort  of  tbeir  ofliciai  members;  posses- 
sing, also,  noble  libraries,  to  which  there  is. 
unUmited  access ;  the  valu\ble  and  exalted 
rewards  in  legal  and  ecclesiastical  dignities, - 
which  await  the  successful  student — all  form 
a  mass  of  such  powerful  motives,  that 
England  would  be  without  excuse,  if  she  did 
not  abound  in  learned  men.  Of  such  in- 
citements, Ireland  is  comparatively  destitute. 

Of  late,  however,  the  spirit  of  hostility  to. 
our  improvement  has  relaxed  on  your  side 
of  the  water,  and  our  desire  to  promote  the  - 
cause  of  education  has  been  less  violently 
opposed.    When  Mr.  Orde  was  secretary  to 
the  Irish  Government,  there  was  some  talk- 
of  a  plan   of  education,  which   was  to   be 
national,  and  to  embrace  all  wants  and  all 
ranks;   but  it  proved  mere  talk.    Within 
these  few  years  excellent  effects  have  result- 
ed from  the  indefatigable  and  honourable — 
because  disinterested  labours  of  the  "  Board 
of  Education."    They  reviewed  the  endowed 
schools  of  Ireland,  reformed  abuses,  provided 
lit  instructors,  and  contributed  to  make  the ' 
noble  bequest  of  Erasmus  Smith  more  wide- 
ly beneficial. 

This  improving  and  most  laudable  spirit 
has  appeared  eminently  in  Belfast.  A  lew 
spirited  individuals  in  that  town  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  course  of  education, 
which,  if  conducted  in  the  spirit  with  which 
it  was  commenced,  will,  I  doubt  not,  contri- 
bute to  the  improvement,  elevation  and- 
honour  of  Ireland.  What  was  tpoken  of  by 
Mr.  Orde  has  been  put  into  act  by  men  of  no 
very  elevated  rank  in  life,  who  will  have  the 
honourable  reward  of  having  their  names 
coupled  with  that  of  an  iusutution,  which 
will,  I  hope,  deserve  to  live  in  the  historic 
records  of  our  country —I  mean,  the  Belfast 
AcAOsmcAL  Ikstitution. 

a 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS  AND 

SCIENCES. 

Gas  Lights. — It  has  been  a  very  serioii* 
cause  of  complaiut,  that  the  introduction  of 
Coul  Gas  into  common  use  has  been  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  the  Greenland  trader- 
thai  nursery  which  fotws  our  very  best  au^ 
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expertest  seaine0,  without  producing  any 
spparent  benefit  for  the  coal  trade,  which 
certainly,  as  a  nursery  for  seamen,  is  next  to 
Uie  Greenland  6shery.    If  therefore  the  prii- 
dtici  of  the  Northern  seas  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  coal  in  the  manufiKiure  of  gas,  at 
as  cheap  a  rate  as  from  coal,  a  great  natural 
benefit-must  ensue;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
bear  that  experiments  which   promise  the 
happiest  results  have  beeu  Uied  by  a  gentle 
man  at  Hull,  who  has  ascertained  that  the 
cotntnoii  refuse  whale  blubber,  hitherto  con- 
sidered useless,  will  actually  aflord  a  most 
copious  supply  of  gas  at  an  expense  much 
below  that  of  coal  gas,  and  of  a  nature  less 
noxious  and  unpleasant.    The  heat  required 
to  extricate  the  gas  is  much  less  than  in  the 
usiwl  mode,  and  the  whole  process  is  much 
cleaser ;  and  it  promises,  upon  tlie  whole, 
to  be  a  most  important  discovery. 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 

OxvoRD. — TUe  Uonoiary  Drgrecs  rerorded 
in  last  week's  Gaiette,  were  granted  In  fnll 
convocatian  at  the  Theatre,  oa  tlie  Commeino- 
ration  of  the  Kaunden  and  Benrfacton  of  tbia 
University,  under  the  will  of  the  late  Lord 
Crewe,  Bishop  of  Dorhain.  The  Creweian 
Oration  wa»  delivered  by  the  Re*.  J.  J.  Cony- 
beaie,  M.  A.,  Christ  Cliarrh,  Protessor  oJ 
Poetry :  after  which  the  Prize  Compositions, 
already  described  in  a  recent  Kninber,  were 
recited. 

Mr.  Frederick  PInmptre,  University,  is 
elected  Felhm  of  that  Society.  Rev.  J. 
Amphlett,  M.  A.  is  elected  Fellow  of  Worces- 
ter Rev.  6.  Gleed,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  St.  John's, 
ia  appointed  one  of  ihe  public  Examiners. 

Degrees  of  M.  A.  have  been  conferred  on 
Reverends  H,  Strangeways,  Pembroke  j  J.  M. 
Selator,  Merton ;  T.  E.  M.  Hnlland,  and  H, 
Fox,  Baliol;  J.  V.  Jones,  Fellow  of  Jesiia; 
R.  Moore,  Brasenose  ;  T.  Greene,  Esq.  Oriel, 
Grand  Compounder;  Messrs.  C.  Dodson,  P.  S. 
Viaher,  J.  T.  Moore,  S.  F.  Cooke,  Revnds. 
J.  W.  Morgan,  R.  Feel,  and  W.  Ayling,  all  of 
University  College:  Kevnda.  H.  K.  Moody, 
T.  V.  Jones,  and  Mr.  T.  Arnold,  alt  of  Oriel. 
Degrees  of  B.  A.  upon  H.  Palmrr,  Esq.  Christ 
Cbnrch,  and  Mr.  Wadham  Harbin,  Scbolar  of 
Wadham. 

Cambriboi.— Sir  W.  Browne's  three  Gold 
Medak  for  this  year  are  adjudged— Greek  Ode, 
Mr.  C.  Stainfortb,  Trinity,  Latin  Ode,  Mr, 
VT.  N.  LeitKom,  do. ;  Epigrams  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
Pennington,  King's. 


FINE  ARTS. 

KBVIBW  OF  PAIKIIKCS  AMD  SCVLPTVRES 
III  TBK  EXBIBiTI«K  AT   TUE  BOYAL  ACADEMY 

Continued  and  Concluded. 
In  our  cominuaication  before  the  last, 
when  analyzing  the  colouring  of  Crututl't 
grand  historical  picture  of  Latonu  and  the 
Xycidn  peasants,  we  noticed  the  deep-toned 
spiendur  pvoduced  in  Tuian't  landscapes,  by 
bold  opposition»  of  cold  and  warm  colours, 
united  by  a  vigorous  chiartfKuro.  iWc  have 
remarked  that  there  was  in  the  landscape 
back-gruunds  of  James  Ward's  pictures,  in 
.  the  late  exbiliition  at  the  Btitith  InttUulioa, 


landscape  in  his  masterly  picture  of  the  Spa- 
nish Charger  and  Poney,  is  a  capital  speci- 
men. This  artist  lias  several  pictures  in  the 
present  exhibition  at  Somerset  House,  some 
uf  which,  although  not  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  furnish  additional  instances  of  his 
power  as  a  coUmrut. 

"  No.  128.     The  descent  of  the   Swan 
seeking  hi;    own  element."    An  allegory, 
paintea  to  illustrate  a  poem  entitled  "  The 
Social  Day,"  is  a  fanciful  composition.    A 
pleasure  boat,  with  two  stately  swans  are 
the  near  objects  on  a  river:    a  cluster  of 
swans  are,  further  off,  seen  floating  on  the 
waves;  and  one  on  the  wing  descending. 
A  rich  bit  of  landscape,  seen  through  the 
arches  of  a  bridge,  in  deep  and  riyid  op- 
positions uf   colour,    forms    the   distance. 
No.  138.     The  favorite  Spaniel,  watching 
the   tomb  of  her  deceased  Mistress,   was 
also  designed  to  illustrate  "  The  Social  Day." 
The  dog  here  is  capitally  painted;  and  the 
faithful    animal,   £Ilen's  raoinimental  urn, 
the  tombs,  and  the  light  slender  poplars  iih- 
termingled  with  dark  ever-greeiis,  compose 
tlie  fore  and  middle  grounds.    These  pic- 
turesque objects  are  tastefully  disposed  and 
set  on  by  the  rich  and  deep  tone  of  the  cold 
colours  in  the  distance.    This  and  the  pre- 
ceding picture,  are  two  capital  cabinet  spe- 
cimens of  Ward's  power  of  penciling  and 
vigour  of  effect.  His  touch  is  here  full  uf  co- 
lour; but  not  loaded ;  firm  and  decided,  but 
not  hard.    The  character  is  given  to  the 
landscape  objects,  iu  the  first  or  second  lay' 
in  of  the  pencil  with  a  strong  body  of  colour ; 
and  the  acep  tone  and  transparency  are  ob- 
tained by  the  force  of  juaicious    glazing. 
Mo.  151,    Portraits  of  Luke  Keuuv,  axed 
96,  and  Kate  his  wife,  two  remarkable  chac 
racters  of  Alderwaslie,  Derbyshire;  a  study 
This  is  a  close  and  spirited  rollowing  of  na- 
ture,   but  somewhat  hard  in  the  penciling. 
No.  167.    Portrait  of  Wasp,  a  dug,  the  pro- 
perty of  R.  legate,  Esq.  is  painted  with  a 
power  of  execution  not  inferior  to  that  uf 
Snydcrs.    The  back-ground  is  not  rich  in 
materials';  but  broad  and  sober.     No.  174. 
A  Blood-hound  tracing  the  scent  of  game 
by  moon-light.    The  dog  is  fiill  of  vigor; 
the  back-ground  and  liglit  and  shadow  are 
picturesque.     No.  Hi.    A  Newfoundland 
dog,  near  an  inlet  of  the  sea  and  a  moun- 
tainous coast    The  landscape  is  of  a  quiet 
and  silvery  hue;  the  penciling  of  the  dog 
somewhat  too  sharp;  the  effect  clear  and 
spirited  without  any  force  of  shadow.    No. 
857.  A  Cottage  in  Wales,  is  a  sketchy  clear 
little  picture,  without  much  colour,  and  with 
some  clever  rustic  figures.    475.  A  portniit 
of  a  gentleman,  and  485,  that  of  a  lady,  are 
in  chalks;  firmly  drawn,  but  the  latter  with 
more  breadth  and  finishing  in  the  masses. 
No.  807.  The  portrait  of  Walton,  a  capital 
Stallion,  the  property  of  Sir  John  Shelley,  is 
one  of  Mr.  Wani's  most  important  animal 
portraits  in  the  rooms.    The  horse  is  of  a 
noble  shape;    and  the  action  finely  con- 
ceived :  he  is  upon  the  start,  momentarily 
inclined  somewhat  backward,  and  about  to 
spring  forward  into  a  stable,  apparently  ex- 
cited by  a  neighing  or  scent  trom  within. 
The  flashing  eyes  are  intently  fixed  upon  the 


head  is  not  inferior  to  any  thing  w<  Ba*e 
seen  from  this  artist's  pencil.    The  animal 


toon  of  that  po«ierftd  depth  aaA  Tizianeique    ^  _^ ^ ^ 

tone  than  we  nave  seen  in  the  works  of  any  I  object  of  excitement  within  the  door,  and 
^titt  in  modem  times.    Of  tiiis  tbelttie  dilated  nostrils  are  full  of  fire.    The 


is  without  saddle  or  bridle,  wholly  free,  a?  if 
broken  loose  from  the  groom,  who  is  seen  at 
some  diiitance  with  the  baiter  in  his  hana. 
The  landscape  is  not  as  richly  wooded  or 
coloured  as  some  other  of  Mr.  Ward's  paint- 
ings; but  it  is  mellow  and  broad;  and  a 
village  spire  and  cottages  are  seen  in  the 
back  ground. 

In  the  sculpture  room,  Mr.  Chamtrey  has 
several  excellent  busts:  No.,  1033,  that  of 
J.  NoUeketu,  R.  A.  is  a  most  capiul  like- 
ness: 1043,  of  the  late  J.  Clark,  M.  D.  in 
marble,  has  great  truth  of  nature  ;  but  the 
scanty  lines  of  the  features,  render  it  an  dn- 
favourable  subject  for  a  sculptor;  No.  1046, 
the  bust  of  H.  BoBE,  Esq.  R.  A.  has  an  ex- 
pression of  thoughtful  study,  and  is  very  like 
the  original;  No.  1031,  that  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  Scotland  is  a 
countenance  replete  with  acuteness  and 
vigilant  intelligence ;  the  features  are  finely 
marked  ;  and  the  expression  sedate  and  dig- 
nified. The  drapery,  excepting  some  small 
complex  folds  on  the  leit  shoulder,  is  in  a 
good  taste.  No.  1058,  the  marble  bust  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Hookham  Frtete  or  rather 
Frere,  is  of  an  open  manly  character; 
very  fleshy,  and  with  much  suavity  of  ex- 
pression ;  but  with  less  exactness  in  the  /«- 
cial  linet,  than  any  other  of  this  Artist's 
heads:  the  drapery  is  in  a  fine  style.  No. 
1059,  thebustinmarb'eof  S.  Shore,  Esq.  is 
of  a  venerable  charact<r:  the  forehead  high, 
and  open,  with  thin  hair;  the  features  of 
habitual  mildwssare  admirably  chiselled: 
the  expression  is  that  of  placid  and  soothing 
benevolence.  It  is  the  best  head,  which  Mr. 
Chantrey  has  in  the  present  exhibition ;  is  in 
a  noble  style  and  in  fleshiness  stands  without 
aiiv  eqiialin  the  room.  No.  1061,  the  bust  of 
R.'Bird,  Esq.  R.  A.  is  of  a  pleasing  character; 
the  expression  is  studious;  the  features  full 
of  significance;  and  the  resemblance  very 
striking.  ,       ,  • 

"  No.  1099.  Monument  to  be  placed  in 
Ijtchfield  Cathedral,  in  memory  of  two 
children."  ^.       ^   ■ 

"  O  fairest  flowers,  no  sooner  blowii  than  blasted. 
There  is  an  affecting  simplicity  in  this 
design,  far  superior  to  all  the  efforts  of  alle» 
gorical  refinement.  The  two  sisters  are  laid 
asleep  in  each  other's  arms.  This  spectacle 
of  early  youth,  innocence,  afifcction,  loveli- 
ness and  morUlity,  is  exquisitely  beautiful. 
The  disposition  is  natural  ami  full  of  gentle 
feeling;  the  drapery,  negligently  adjusted  to 
show  Uie  figures;  the  heads  and  naked  forms 
very  fleshy,  and  the  excellence  of  the  exe- 
cution even  surpassed  by  the  sweet  and 
tender  sentiment  of  the  conception.— Mr. 
CkatUrry,  in  this  masterpiece,  has  surpassed 
all  his  former  productions.  _ 

"  No.  1030.  A  bust  of  Peace,  by  Cakova 
P.  P.  A.  S.  Luca."  This  marble  is  highly 
wrought;  but,  with  all  iu  (lolished  surface, 
has  little  of  the  fleshiness  of  nature;  and  is, 
we  are  obliged  to  confess,  wholly  destitute  of 
ideal  grandeur.  The  mouth  is  too  clbse  to 
the  nose,  which  gives  a  meanness  to  the  chap 
racter:  there  is  a  petty  style  in  the  features; 
aiid  an  insipidity  in  the  expression,  very  un- 
like what  mieht  iMive  been  expected  from 
,the  fame  of  tm>  Artist, 
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"  1^6. 1008.  TerpNchore  «  whole  length, 
in  mvble^  by  the  tame  Sculptor."  The  at- 
titude is  graceful,  the  drapery  light,  and  in  a 
good  taste :  the  head  lias  a  certain  degree  of 
beauty,  and  the  expreuioo  is  pleasing;  but 
liot  of  a  noble  or  elevated  character.  There 
is  mora  of  general  elegance  than  of  parity  or 
beauty  in  toe  pixiportions.  The  neck  is  not 
9!  the  best  order  of  forms.  In  the  front 
view  it*  contour  appears  somewhat  hc;avy: 
and  the^  bosom  ana  breast*  have  not  the 
gentle  rise  and  roundness  of  nature  or  the 
antique.  The  whole  is  highly  finished; 
but  with  all  its  deliracy  of  siir&iee  it  is  still 
somewhat  deficient  in  the  charming  ten- 
d«mess  of  flesh. 

"  No.  1009.  Htie,  a  whole  length  figure 
in  marble,"  bv  this  celebrated  Artist.    There 
is  a  delicate  ueauty  ia  the  arms  and  hands; 
neck,  shoulders,  bosom,  breasts  and  all  the 
oaked  parts  of  the  figure.  The  tender  fleshi' 
ocM  of  youth  is  most  haraily  expressed  in 
the  bosom  and  breasts.    The  draped  forms 
are  correctly  indicated.    But  the  drapery  is 
aomewt^at  formal  and  too  liney,  compared 
with  that  of  the  Terpsichore.    She  is  in  the 
aet.of  stepping  forward ;  the  right  arm  raised, 
about  to  pour  out  the  wine, and  theother  hoM- 
iog  The  cup  to  receive  it.    There  is  a  graceful 
simplicity  in  the  movement  and  expression, 
but  not,  altogether,  devoid  of  tamtnat.    The 
head  appears  to  have  been  executed  after 
the  same  model  as  that  of  this  artist's  bust 
of  Peace.    The  mouth  is  somewhat  too  near 
the  nose,  and  although  there  is  a  youthful 
beauty  and  elegance  m  the  countenance,  it 
is  nut  a  beauty  of  the  highest  order.    These 
statues  undoubtedly  prove  the  extent    of 
Canova's  genius  and  classical  study,  and  are 
important  objects  in  the  exhibition;    but 
with  all  their  large  share  of  merits,  there  is 
at    least  as   much  mechanical    excellence 
and  necessary    compliance    with    received 
rules,  as  of  fine  feeling  or  novelty  of  inven- 
tion in  them.     Notwithstanding  their  ex- 
cellence, there  is  somewhat  of  a  coldneu  in 
their  conception,  which  lessens  their  interest. 
This  eminent  sculptor,  in  designing  these 
admired  figures,  evidently  thought  more  of 
what  be  had  seen  in  the  works  of  art  than 
of  beautiful  nature.  As  abstract  conceptions, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  confessing  that,  in 
our  humblejudgment,  they  are  below  the  best 
ideal  figures  of  iVo/ZelKat ;  and  with  all  their 
bigh-wroueht  polish  in  the  finishing,  are  still 
marble,  inferior  in  JUtUneu  to  those  of  the 
lalter  artist  and  of  Chantrey.     Compared 
with  the  ideal  beauty  of  the  best  Greek  and 
Komaa  Sculpture,  they  can  only  hold  a  third 
or  fourth  rank,  and  are  therefore  inferior  to 
CaANTBcr's  monument  of  the  two  children, 
which  is  very  near  the  first  place  in  its  class. 
The  British  Sculptor  in  this  fine  invention, 
ciiose  the  right  course.    Having  a  domestic 
sorrow  to  commemorate,  be  consulted  nature 
in  the  first  place  for  the  sentiment;  looked 
into  his  own  heart;  and  produced  a  work  of 
warm  and  genuine  feeling.    His  monument 
not  only  exercises  a  supreme  dominion  over 
the  heartp  but  it  awakens  the  most  lively 
and  pensive  images  of  fancy,  through  the 
medium  of  our    sensibilities.     We  praise 
Caaosa'f  Heba,  and  Terpsichore,  not  only  be- 
cause pf  theirjieculiaf  oeautiea,  but  because 


they  are  praised  by  others,  and  because  that 
Artist  is  celebrated  through  Europe  as  the 
most  eminent  Sculptor  on  the  Continent. 
Much  of  this  praise  is  deserved ;  much  is 
from  the  head,  a  comphment  of  words  and  a 
form  of  fitshion,  in  which  we  join  with  seem- 
ing admiration,  but  with  quite  aa  much  real 
indifference  and  immediate  foigetfulneas. 
When  we  quit  tbeoi,  they  mss  too  soon  from 
our  sight  and  our  mind.  But,  like  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Medicean  Venu$,  the  Niobe,ot  the 
Apollo,  which  are  treasured  among  our 
eternal  recollections ;  Chavtreift  two  peace- 
ful innocents,  embracing  in  death,  and  lovely 
in  the  sleep  ofthe  grave,  touch  anrery  chord  of 
sensibility  in  the  breast,  and  soothe  the  mind 
with  a  thousand  images  of  sweet  and  mourn- 
ful tenderness.  We  are  not  loud  in  its  praise; 
but  our  fixed  looks;  our  entire  absorption; 
our  lingering  near,  and  frequent  return  to, 
this  fioe  performance,  are  at  once  the  best 
proofs  of  its  excellence  and  its  most  unequi. 
vocal  praise.  We  remove  from  it  in  vain : 
it  pursues  us  into  compaay,  and  appears  be- 
fore us  in  the  waking  visions  of  the  night. 
By  uniting  the  excellence  of  Art  with  the 
most  gentle,  but  powerful,  impulses  of 
Nature,  Chantrey  has  producea  a  work 
which  will  live  for  ever  among  the  most 
cherished  and  soothing  remembrances  of  his 
time.  W.  C, 


ANECDOTES  OF  MOZARTS  CHILD- 
HOOD. 


JohD-Cfarysottom-Wolfgang-Theoplis- 
lus  Moxarl,  was  bora  at  Saubuiig,  on  the 
27th  of  January,  17^.  A  few  years 
afterwards  his  father  discontinned  giving 
lessons  in  the  town,  and  determined  to 
devote  all .  the  time  which  the  duties  of 
his  office  left  at  his  diaposaJ,  to  the  su- 
peiintendance  of  the  musical  education 
of  his  two  children. 

The  daughter,  who  was  rather  older 
than  Wol^ng,  made  great  proficiency, 
and  shared  the  public  admiration  with 
ber  brother,  in  the  excursions  which  she 
afterwards  made  with  ber  fiimily.  She 
married,  in  the  sequel,  a  counsellor  of 
the  Prince-Arciibishop  of  Salaburg,  pre- 
ferring domestic  happiness  to  the  re- 
nown of  distinguished  talent. 

Moaart  was  scarcely  three  years  <M 
when  his  fother  began  to  give  lessons  on 
the.  harpsichord  to  his  sister,  who  was 
then  seven.  Hi»  astonishing  dispositiou 
for  music  immediately  man&sted  itself. 
His  delight  was  to  seek  for  thirds  on  the 
piano,  and  nothing  could  equal  his  joy 
when  he  had  found  this  barmonioiis 
chord. 

When  he  was  four  years  old,  his  father 
began  to  teach  him,  almost  in  sport,  some 
minuets  and  other  pieces  of  music,  an 
occupation  )vhich  was  as  agreeable  to  the 
nwster,  as 


learn  «  minuet  in  half  a0 -boor,  and» 
piece  of  greater  extent  in  less  than  twice 
that  time.    Immediately  after  he  played 
them  with  the  greatest  cleamess.    and 
pnfectly  in  time.     In  less  than  a  year  b« 
made  such  rapid  progress,  that,  at -five 
years  old,  he  already  inTCOted  little  pie- 
ces of  mnsic  which  be  played  to  his  fa- 
ther, and  wbi(;h  tbe  latter,  in  order  ttf 
encourage  the  rising  taloit  of  his  son, 
wasat  the  trouble  of  writing  down.    Ber 
fore  the   little  Moxait  acqwred  a  taste 
for  mwic,  he  was  so  foiid  of  all  th4 
amusements  of  bis  ag^,  which  were  iik 
any  wity  calculated  to  interest  faim,  that 
be  sacnficed  even  hi*  meals  to  them.  On 
every  occasion  lie  manifested  a  feeliug 
and  affeGtisntte  heart.    He  would  say 
ten  times  in  a  day  to  those  about  hnn, 
"  Do  you  love  me  well  V  and  whenever 
in  jest  they  said  fio,  tbe  tears  would  roll 
down  hit  cheeks.    From  tbe  raoinent  he 
became  acquainted  with  mnsic,  his  relitb 
for  the  sports  and  amusements  of  his  age 
vanished,  or  to  render  them  pleasing  t* 
him,  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  mnsie 
in  them.    A  firiend  of  his  parents  often 
amused   himself  in  playing  with  him: 
sometimes  they  carried  tbe  play-things 
in  procession  from  one  room  to  another ; 
then,  tbe  one  who  had  nothing  to  ounpr, 
sung  a  march,  or  played  it  on  tbe  violin. 
During  some  mouths,  a  fondness  foi 
the  usual  studies  of  childhood  gained 
such  an  ascendancy  over  Wol^ang.  that 
he  sacrificed  every  thing,  even  music  to 
it.     While  be  was  learning  arithmetic, 
tbe  tables,  tbe  chairs,  and  even  tbe  walls, 
were  covered  with  figures  which  be  bad 
chalked  upon  them.    The  vivacity  of  his 
mind  led  him  to  attach  himself  easily  to 
every  new  object  that  was  presented  to 
him.      Music,    however,    soon  became 
again  tbe  ftivourite  object  of  his  pnnnit. 
m  made  such  rapid  advances  in  it,  that 
bis  father,  notwithstanding  he  was  always 
with  him,  and  in  tbe  way  of  observing  bis 
progress,  could  not  help  regarding  him 
as  a  prodigy.    The  following  anecdote, 
related  by  an  eye-witaess  is  a  proof  of 
this. 

His  fttber  returning  from  tbe  church 
one  day  with  a  fiiend,  found  bis  ton  busy 
in  writing.  **  What  are  you  doing  tber^ 
my  Uttlc  fellow  r  asked  he.  "  I  am 
composing  a  concerto  for  the  harpsichord, 
and  have  almost  got  to  the  end  of  the 
first  part." — "  Let  us  see  Ibis  fine 
scrawl." — "  No,  I  have  not  yet  finished 
h."  The  fiitber,  however,  tuok  tbe  pa- 
per, and  shewed  bis  friend  a  sheet  full 
of  notes,  which  could  scarcely  be  decy- 
phered  for  tbe  blots  of  ink.  Tbe  two 
friends  at  first  laughed  heartily  at 
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when  the  ftthrr  had  looked  at  it  with 
more  attention,  bis  eyes  were  fastened  on 
the  paper;  and,  at  length,  overflowed 
with  tears  of  joy,  and  wonder,  "  Look, 
my  friend,"  said  he,  with  a  smile  of  de- 
ligbti  "  every  thing  is  composed  accord 
ing  to  the  rules:  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
piece  cannot  be  made  use  of,  but  it  is 
too  dMicdlt :  nobody  would  be  able  to 
play  it."—  "  It  is  a  coricerto,"  replied 
the  son,  '"and  must  be  studied  till  it  can 
be  properly  played." — "  This  k  the  style 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  executed."  He 
accordingly  be^  to  play,  but  succeeded 
only  so  nr  as  to  give  them  an  idea  of 
what  he  bad  intended.  At  that  time  the 
young  Mozart  firmly  believed  that  to 
phiy  a  concerto  was  about  as  easy  as  to 
work  a  miracle,  and,  accordingly,  the 
coqiposition  in  question  was  a  heap  of 
hetes,  correctly  placed,  but  presenting 
to  many  difficulties,  that  the  most  skilful 
performer  would  have  found  it  impos 
sible  (o  play  it. 

The  young  composer  so  astonished  bis 
fiither,  that  the  latter  conceived  the  idea 
of  exhibiting  him  at  the  difierent  courts 
of  Germany.  There  is  nothing  extraor- 
dinary in  such  an  idea  in  that  country. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  Wolfgang  had  at- 
tained his  sixth  year,  the  Mozart  family, 
consisting  of  the  fkther,  the  mother,  the 
daughter;  and  Wolfgang,  took  a  journey 
to  Munich.  The  two  children  per- 
formed beibre  the  Elector,  and  received 
infinite  commendationa.  This  first  ex- 
pedition succeeded  in  every  respect. 
The  young  artists,  delighted  with  the  re- 
ception they  had  met  with,  redoubled 
tlieir  application  on  their  return  to  Salz- 
burg, and  acquired  a  degree  ofi  execution 
on  the  piano,  which  no  longer  required 
the  consideration  of  Iheir  youth,  to  i«n> 
der  it  highly  remarkable.  During  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1762.  the  whole  fii- 
mily  repaired  to  Vienna,  and  the  chil- 
dren performed  before  the  court. 

The  Emperor  Francis  1.  said,  in  jest, 
OD  that  occasion,  to  little  Wolfgang: 
"  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  play  with  all 
one's  fingers,  but  to  play  with  only  one, 
without  swing  the  ke^si  would  indeed 
be  extraordimry."  Without  manifesting 
the  ieast«urprise  alibis  Strang  proposal, 
the  child  immediately  began  to  play  with 
a  single  finger,  and  with  tlie  greatest 
possible  precision  and  clearness.  He  af- 
terwards desired  them  to  cover  the  keys 
of  the  pianoforte,  and  coHtii<ned  to  pla 
in  the  same  namer,  as  if  he  had  Ibni 
praetised  it. 

From   biff  most  tender  age,  Moaart, 

Uimated  with  the  true  feeling  uf  his  art, 

wiHuevervaiu  of  the  complidwutB  paid 
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insignificant  trifles  when  he  had  to  do 
with  people  unacquainted  with  music. 
He  played,  on  the  contrary,  with  all  the 
fire  and  attention  of  which  he  was  capa- 
ble, when  in  the  presence  of  connoisseurs; 
and  his  father  was  often  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  artifice,  and  to  make  the 
great  men,  before  whom  he  was  to  ex- 
Nibit,  pass  for  such  with  him.  When 
Mozart  at  the  age  of  six  years,  sat  down 
to  play  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
Francis,  he  addressed  himself  to  his  ma- 
jesty and  asked,  "  Is  not  M.  Wagenseil 
here  1  We  must  send  for  him :  he  under- 
stands the  thing."  The  Emperor  sent 
for  Wagenseil,  and  gave  up  his  place  to 
him,  by  the  side  of  the  piano.  "  Sir," 
said  Mozart,  to  the  composer,  "I  am 
going  to  play  one  of  your  concertos; 
you  must  not  turn  over  the  leaves  for 
me." 

Hitherto,  Wolfgang  had  only  played 
on  the  harpsichord,  and  the  extraordinary 
skill  which  he  displayed  on  that  instru- 
ment, seemed  to  exclude  even  the  wish 
that  he  should  applv  to  any  other.  But 
the  genius  which  animated  him,  far  sur. 
passed  any  hopes  that  his  friends  could 
have  dared  to  entertain :  be  had  not  even 
occasion  for  lessons. 

On  bis  return  from  Vienna  to  Salz- 
burg with  bis  parents,  he  brought  with 
him  a  small  violin,  which  had  been 
given  him  during  his  residence  at  the 
capital,  and  amused  himself  with  it.  A 
short  tioM  afterwards,  Wenzl,  a  skilful 
violin-player,  who  had  thai  just  begun 
to  compose,  came  to  Mozart,  the  father, 
to  request  his  observations  on  six  trios, 
which  he  had  written  during  the  journey 
of  the  former  to  Vienna.  Scbatcbtner, 
the  Archbishop's  trumpeter,  to  whom 
Mozart  was  {MFticularly  attached,  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  house,  and  we  give 
the  following  anecdote  in  bis  words : 

"  The  father,"  said  Schachtner, 
"  played  the  bass,  Wienzl  the  first  vio- 
lin, aud  I  was  to  play  the  second.  Mo- 
zart requested  permission  to  take  this 
last  prt :  but  his  father  reproved  him 
for  this  childish  demand,  observing,  that 
as  he  bad  never  received  any  regular  les- 
sons on  the  violin,  ite  could  not  possibly 
play  it  properly.  The  son  replied,  that 
it  did  not  appear  to  him  necessary  to  re- 
ceive lessons  in  ttrder  to  play  the  second 
violin.  His  father,  half  angry  at  this 
reply,  told  him  to  go  away,  and  not  in- 
terrupt us.  Wolfgang  was  so  hurt  at 
this,  that  he  began  to  cry  bitterly.  As 
he  was  going  away  with  his  little  violin, 
I  bagged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
play  with  me,  and  the  father,  with  a  good 
deai  of  difficulty,  consented.  Well,  said 
be  to  Wol^g,  you  nny  flay  witfr  M. 


very  softly,  and  do  not  let  yourself  be 
heard :  otherwise,  I  shall  send  you  out 
directly.  We  began  the  trio,  little  Mo- 
zart playing  with  me,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  I  perceived,  with  the  greatest 
astonishment,  that'  1  was  perfectly  use- 
less. Without  saying  any  thing,  I  laid 
down  my  violin,  and  looked  at  the  fa- 
ther, who  shed  tears  of  affection  at  the 
sight.  The  child  played  all  the  six  trios 
in  the  same  manner.  The  commenda- 
tions we  gave  him  made  him  pretend  that 
he  could  play  the  first  violin.  To  hu- 
mour him,  we  let  him  try,  and  could  not 
forbear  laughing  on  hearing  him  execute 
this  part,  very  imperfectly  it  is  true,  but 
still  so  as  never  to  be  set  fast." 


FRENCH  MANNERS. 

l'sbhite  em  pbovimcb. 

Usiaritz,  April  S. 

FATHER  CLEMENT. 

'  /a  tpeeU  Jietm  tMiiOatMNif,  ^c»t  rdifut 
virtuteM  ita  pietui  vuue  urn  p»Utt." 

Cic.  de  Mat.  Dear. 

Piety  is  lilie  tlie  other  virtue*;  it  does  not 
eonsiit  in  vain  outside. 

I  think  it  likely  that  my  readers  may  won- 
der why  after  having  passed  so  short  a  time 
at  Bordeaux,  after  havinz  so  rapidly  tra- 
versed the  space  between  that  great  city  and 
the  spot  wnere  I  now  am,  I  stop  whole 
weeks  in  a  mountainous  district  of  a  few 
leagues  in  extent.  I  reply  that  the  interest 
I  take  in  the  countries  which  I  traverse 
and  the  star  I  make  in  them  are  not  mea- 
sured by  their  size,  their  importance,  or 
their  celebrity.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  aeain 
what  has  been  said  a  thousand  times  beiore, 
what  may  he  found  in  every  book,  I  observe 
France  in  a  new  point  of  view;  I  employ 
myself  not  exclusively,  but  essentially,  with 
the  manners,  the  habits,  of  the  people  of  the 
different  provinces  which  I  visit.  No  other 
part  of  France  could  offer  itself  to  my  eyes 
with  the  same  advantages  as  I  find  here. 
The  little  nation  of  the  Basques  resembles 
no  other:  there  every  thing  has  an  original 
character:  every  thing  is  marked  with  that 
old  stamp,  which  is  rendered  still  more  ve^ 
nerable  by  the  rust  of  time.  We  cast  a  cur- 
sory glance,  as  we  pass,  on  the  fine<t  modern 
monuments,  and  amuse  ourselves  in  de- 
scribing in  the  minutest  manner  an  ancient 
bas-relief  whith  we  meet  with  on  the  road. 

From  the  heights  of  Agnoa,  where  M. 
Destfere  and  I  continued  our  topographical 
survey,  one  perceives  at  a  short  distance 
Sare,  Saint-Pe,  and  Espelette,  three  large 
market  towns,  such  as  one  does  not  see  m 
France  except  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ga- 
ronne from  Toulouse  to  Bordeaux. 

*  *.  Sare  and  Saint-P£  are  believed,  with 
some  reason,  to  liave  been  the  first  Communes 
of  the  Labour,  which  were  inhabited  by  the 
Phenicians  or  at  least  by  their  descendants 
the  Cantabrians ;  they  are  nearest  to  the 
rooirataius  formerly  excavated  to  look  for 
mines,  and  it  is  there  that  the  Basque  lan- 
gtiage  is  spoken  with  the  greatest  purity  and 
elegance.  i%\f^m^f^«Sr¥V^J^!if^* 
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Dubalde,  the  wife  of  a  notary,  has  made  a 
ebanning  translation  in  Basque  verse,  of  La 
Fontaine's  fables;  Sare  or  Saiut-P£  was  the 
birtk  place  of  two  Jesuits,  of  the  same  name 
as  this  lady,  the  lathers  Dtihalde,  one  of 
whom  passed  bis  life  as  a  missionary  in 
China,  while  the  other  prepared  for  publica- 
tion the  memoirs  which  his  brother  sent 
him,  and  wbich  ar«  often  quoted  by  Montes- 
quieu.  ' 

To  the  right  of  Agnoa  are  several  villasMs 
concealed  in  the  mountains  and  famous  Tor 
their  a<;rirulture.  Such  are  Macaye,  Ortit, 
HaiDuren,  &c.  There,  a  soil  which  appears 
to  the  eye  arid  and  stony,  always  yielas,  and 
is  never  exhausted :  it  is  by  the  variety  of 
its  presents  that  it  is  fertilised :  two  crops 
in  a  year  are  commoD,  and  perhaps  with 
mure  labour  and  money,  they  might  often 
obtain  three. 

*  *.  The.  esteem  wbich  the  practice  of 
the  first  of  arts,  enjoys  in  this  country,  espe- 
cially contributesf  to  mttke  it  flourish.  The 
labourers  of  Macaye  and  Ors^,  are  all  land- 
owners :  they  are  never  spoken  to  but  with 
the  title  of  Etcbico  Yauna  (Lord  of  the 
House)  and  these  Lordi  have  never  chosen 
to  recognise  others  in  their  commune,  even 
at  the  time  when  this  title  conferral  real 
privileges. 

M.  Dest^re  shewed  me  the  house  of  a 
person  who  bavins  resided  for  some  lime  in 
great  cities,  thought  fit  when  he  returned 
hither,  tu  plant  an  avenue  before  his  house, 
which  he  railed  his  castle,  giving  himself 
the  title  of  Marquis  de  Macaye;  his  preten- 
sions would  prtibably  have  been  on/_y  laughed 
mt,  bad  he  not  claimed  to  found  more  sub- 
stantial privileges  on  them;  his  neighbours 
went  to  law  with  him,  and  the  parliament  of 
Bordeaux  by  a  decree,  reduced  the  Marquis 
to  the  level  of  the  Lords  of  Macaye.  The 
Commune  of  Macaye  entrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  this  suit  to  Dr.  Hiriart  a  physician, 
who  established  the  rights  which  he  de- 
fended on  the  cuHom  of  the  Labour :  at  the 
same  time  that  he  informed  the  judges,  he 
made  them  laugh,  a  method  which  succeeds 
every  where  and  particularly  at  Bordeaux. 
This  is  the  same  physician  wlio  had  one  day 
at  church  a  comical  altercation  with  his  Rec- 
tor wlio  preached.  Doctor  Hiriart  who  bad 
placed  himself  apposite  the  pulpit,  fell 
•sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon :  "  Wake 
that  man,"  cried  the  Rector,  addressing 
those  who  sat  next  the  sleeper.  "  Come 
come  (says  the  Doctor  in  his  turn,  opening 
his  eyes)  it  was  your  business  tu  keep  me 
awake  and  not  to  have  me  waked;  my 
sleeping  is  in  vain ;  I  shall  hear  more  than 
enough  of  you."  The  laugh  which  this  sally 
excited  among  the 'Congregation  infested  the 
preacher  also,  who  baa  much  to  do  to  finish 
his- sermon. 

One  of-  the  sons  of  Doctor  Hiriart,  aller 
having  studied  at  the  Jesuit's  College  at 
Tonlousewith  such  itlat  as  gained  bim  great 
reputation  iti  the  southern  provinces,  was 
appointed  when  very  yotine to  the  important 
rectory  of  the  only  parish  at  that  time  at 
B^yoofte ;  a  contagious  fever  broke  out  in 
the  city ;  all  those  whu  were  attacked  in  the 
hospitals  infallibly  died;  it  was  to  the  bos- 
pitaJs  patticukrljr  that  «iir  young  clnrgymaD 


directed  his  visits,  his  cares,  and  his  suc- 
cour ;  the  people  conjured  him  not  to  expose 
himself  to  certain  diangers;  he  replied  like 
an  ancient;  "  tke  queaion  it  not  to  know 
when  if  tKe  danger,  but  tekere  it  the  duty." 
This  religious  heroism  had  its  triumph;  a 
month  afterwards,  the  whole  city  in  mourn- 
ing and  in  tears  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

"  See  what  celebrity  is !"  (said  my  Basque 
companion)  "  people  still  talk  of  the  fathers 
Du  Halde,  ana  even  the  name  of  the  Capu- 
chin Clement  is  unknown,  though  he  was  a 
man  &r  superior  to  those  two  Jesuits. 
Though  Voltaire  was  right  in  saying,  that 
every  thine  that  has  been  done,  does,  not 
deserve  to  De  written ;  though  this  be  more 
generally  true  of  what  may  nave  been  done 
or  said  by  a  Capuchin,  it  is  certain  that  the 
life  of  father  Clement  would  have  appeared 
to  Voltaire  himself,  more  useful,  more  inter- 
esting, than  fourfifilis  of  those  biographical 
Memoirs  with  which  so  shameful  a  traffic  is 
made.  Father  Clement  was  born  at  Ascain ; 
when  he  was  fsurteen  years  old,  he  had 
scarcely  learnt  in  those  mountains  to  read 
and  write ;  having  lost  both  fatiier  and  mo- 
ther, he  had  no  means  of  supporting  him- 
self; Clement's  sole  resource  was  a  sister 
older  than  himself,  but  this  sister  dedicated 
lier  life  to  him.  With  one  of  the  finest 
faces,  and  one  of  the  finest  forms,  that  a  man 
ever  received  from  nature,  he  resolved  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  to  bury  himself  in  the 
Capuchin  Convent  at  Bayonne,  where  bis 
sister  got  bim  admitted  as  a  novice.  By  a 
miracle  wbich  it  is  impossible  to  account 
for,  he  acquired  extensive  learning,  in  those 
cloisters  where  they  took  a  vow  of  ignorance ; 
he  suddenly  left  them  to  mount  the  pulpit 
at  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  and  Paris,  where  he 
electrified  his  auditors,  with  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  voices  which  ever  shook  the  vaults 
of  our  temples.  It  was  not  a  Bridaine,  one 
of  those  misttioiiaries  of  the  deserts  who  ap- 
pear in  great  cities,  to  terrify,  to  anathema- 
tiie  their  elegance  and  worldly  voluptuous- 
ness; it  was  under  the  mean  habit  of  a  Ca- 
puchin, the  holy  urbanity  (if  I  may  dare  to 
associate  these  two  words)  the  eloquence, 
full  of  grace  and  unction,  of  a  prince  of  the 
church,  in  whose  eyes,  the  purest  morality 
and  the  sublimest  philosophy,  were  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity. 

Father  Clement  did  not  vaguely  declaim 
a^nst  luxury;  but  he  rigorously  confined 
himself  within  the  humility  of  his  own  con- 
dition. A  president  of  Bordeaux  one  day 
urged  bim  to  make  use  of  his  carriage,  in  a 
tour  wbich  he  had  to  make  out  of  the  city: 
"  I  have  three  reasons  for  refiisinz  your 


ofier,"  said  he,  "  I  am  young,  I  am  a  ftuque, 
and  I  am  a  Capuchin." 

The  more  he  loved  religion,  the  more  bos- 
tile  he  was  to  superstition,  whose  greatest 
crime  is,  to  make  it  hated ;  they  tave  not 
yet  forgotten  at  Bayo.nne  th«  8tor.y  of  tke 
koly  maid  of  Burdoi. 

She  was  a  young  virgin,  sixteen  or  seveiw 
teen  years  or  age,  in  whose  favor  heaven 
operated  the  miracle  of  making  her  iiurease 
in  grace  and  beanty,  witliont  her  taking  any 
food ;  the  word  of  God  was  her  sole  nourish- 
ment; an  aunt  who  presented  her  to  the 
venentiwi  of  tlie  £siibful,  wu  at  fiiattbe 


only  person  to  attest  the'  truth  of  the  fact ; 
but  soon  twenty  thousand  witnesses  ofiiered 
to  confirm  it. 

On  her  entraiKe  into  Bayonne  the  iieople 
strewed  with  flowers  the  streets  through' 
which  she  passed ;  on  the  bridges,  in  the 
fsquares,  at  the  doors  of  the  churches  they 
prostrated  themselves  before  her.  The  ma- 
gistrates knew  not  what  tbi^  should  do; 
the  lioldest  contented  themselves  with  doubt« 
ing :  they  questioned  father  Clement,  who 
coutiaued  for  some  time  to  listen,  to  observe, 
and  to  preserve  silence ;  he  had  placed  near 
the  young  virgin,  a  lay  brother  of  bis  con- 
vent ;  whose  presence  gave  the  Saint  a  fore- 
taste of  Canonisation.  This  pious  Acolyte 
charsed  with  a  turvetlUmee  which  he  exer- 
cised with  a  degree  of  address,  which  the 
aunt  and  the  niece  were  &r  from  suspecting, 
discovered,  though  not  without  much  time 
and  attention,  that  a  mysterious  bag,  which 
the  yuunt;  woman  wore  on  her  breast,  under 
the  pretext  of  coverine  the  mark  which  an 
anoel  nad  impressed  there,  contaiued  the 
suostantial  aliment  on  which  she  fed  during 
the  night.  These  two  women  being  ar* 
rested  on  the  report  of  father  Clement,  un- 
derwent a  severe  punishment  and  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  city  and  its  te-ritory. 

Father  Clement  having  attained  in  spite 
of  himself,  the  highest  place  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  convent,  was  sent  to  Rome; 
but  he  refused  to  appear  there  as  represen- 
tative of  the  whole  order  of  which  he  was  a 
member;  I  atpire  kigker,  said  he,  smiling; 
and  he  went  thither  on  foot  with  bis  white 
staff  in  his  hand  i  he  returned  in  the  same 
manner.  Having  grown  old  in  his  aposto- 
lical labours,  he  retired  to  his  convent  which 
he  never  quitted  in  the  latter  year  of  his 
Hfe,  (during  which  I  saw  him  several  tiroes! 
except  to  visit  bis  aged  sister,  who  fancied 
she  saw  the  heavens  open,  when  she  beheld 
this  venerable  follower  of  St.  Francis. 


MODERN    EOUCATIOK. 

Abstineas  igitnr  daiunandis :  higiw  enim  vel 
Una  poteiu  ratio  e«t,  ne  crimina  nostra  lequautiir 
Ex  oobii  geniti :  quoniam  deciles  imitaudis 
Torpibus  ac  pravis  olnoes  toiniu. 

Juv.  Sat.  14. 

The  living  generations  present  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  Jiiierent  stages  of  time :  old  men 
represent  the  past,  younz  men  the  present, 
and  children  the  future.  In  the  vast  picture 
of  human  life,  the  first  offer  their  examples, 
the  second  their  actions,  and  the  last  their 
hopes.  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  dispense 
with  a  mure  particular  statement  of  my 
reasons  for  preferring  the  latter  for  the  sub- 
ject of  my  first  observations ;  experience  has 
not  yet  belied  their  promises ;  I  also  have  it 
in  my  power  at  least  to  endow  them  by  anti- 
cipation with  all  the  qualities  which  I  wish 
thev  should  possess;  and  in  order  that 
nothing  may  diminish  the  kind  sentiments 
I  enteruin  for  them,  I  impute  to  their  pa- 
rents all  the  faults  which  I  remark  in  them. 

No  object  is  more  important  than  the  edu- 
cation of  children;  none,  therefore,  has 
furnished  more  matter  of  discussion  to 
Theorists.  The  author  of  Emile  is  doubtless 
the  most  eloquent  and  ingenious  of  all  spe- 
illative  instructors.  Shocked.  Kke  all  liberal- 
miudod  tata,  at  the  errors  of  the  old  system 
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of  education,  be  thought  be  hkd  only  to 
dififcrfrom  it  in  order  to  establish  a.i>eiter, 
•nd  setting  out  with  the  false  principle,  that 
•vvty  thing  is  good  which  is  conformable  to 
Bslure;  and  tlwt  every  thing  is  corrupt  in 
society,  he  would  have  taught  us,  as  Voltaire 
says,  to  walk  on  all  fours.  His  brilliaut 
theories'  on  educatibn  have  shared  the 
fate  of  hta  eloquent  political  reveries :  the 
latter  have  formed  systematical  men,  instead 
•f  treating  statesmen  ;  and  the  former  have 
9aly  produced  ill-educated  children.  The 
«ld  system  of  ediicatioii  tended  to  blight  the 
bud  in  order  to  ripen  it;  but  every  possible 
•(fort  is  now  employed  to  promote  its  pre- 
mature developeoient.  We  wish  to  create 
men  of  fifteen,  lest  We  might  run  the  risk  oi 
having  children  of  forty. 

Last  Sunday  Mad.  de  L sent  me  an 

invitation  to  aecom|Hiny  her  to  dine  at  the 
house  of  Mad.  de  Moronval,  a  lady  well 
known  for  the  excess,  or  rather  (as  I  very 
soon  perceived,)  the  ostentation  of  her  ma- 
ternal affection.  It  was  only  five  o'clock 
when  we  arrived;  the  company  were  amusing 
themselves  in  the  park ;  Madame  de  L~— 
entered  the  apartment  of  Madame  de  Mo- 
ronval, who  was  just  finishing  her  toilette, 
and  left  me  alone  with  a  litue  boy,  about 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  whom  she  had 
mnhtaced  and  addressed  by  the  name  of 
Eugene.  This  child  was  the  son  of  the  lady 
of  the  house :  he  ran  up  to  me  smacking  a 
krge  whip  which  he  held  with  both  his 
i>ands,  and  in  a  very  unceremonious  tune 
eadairaed,  "  What  is  vour  namef — "  My 
little  friendf^replied  I, sbowing  him  the  cover 
of  a  letter, "  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  ttmnding 
aiT  name;  let  me  see  whether  you  can  spell 
it." — "  I  had  rather  you  would  tell  it  me 
yourself,"  continued  he,  pulling  me  by  the 
skirt  of  mj  coat.  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  coniplymg  with  this  demand,  and  in  re* 
turn  for  my  condescension,  the  little  fellow 
added,  "  You  are  very  old  and  very  ugly." 
I  endeavoured  to  make  him  understand  that 
it  was  not  in  mv  power  to  avoid' this  doiit>le 
misfortune,  and  tnat  it  was  impolite  in  him 
to  reproach  me'  with  it.  3ut,  instead  of 
attending  to  what  I  said,  he  snatched  off  my 
hat  with  such  violence  as  to  carry  away  ni^ 
wig  along  with  it.^  ]  did  not  regard  this 
juke  as  at  all  amusing.  I  rose  to  run  after 
the  silly  child,  who  fled  with  his  spoil  to  his 
mother's  apartmenr.  In  a  few  moments 
Mad.  de  Moronval  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  leading  Eugene  by  the  hand ;  she 
made  a  thousand  apologies  for  what  she 
termed  achildish  trick, and  whilst  correcting 
her  son  in  a  tone  highly  calculated  to  induce 
a  repetition  of  his  fault,  she  felt  the  greaieat 
posuble  difficulty  to  refrain  from  laugning  at 
the  ridiculous  figure  I  cut. 

I  ac|)ustcd  my  head-dress,  and  stammered 
oot  an  ironical  compliment  to  the  lady  on 
the  good  breeding  of  her  son ;  she  replied  by 
introducing  to  me  Mile.  Emiiie.her  daughter, 
a  very  reserved  and  reasonable  little  lady ; 
in  all  respects  the  very  reverse  of  her  bro- 
ther; but  not  a  bit  the  better  for  that. 

The  bell  now  rung  for  dinner,  and  the 

Juests,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  chil- 
ren,  of  different  ages,  entered  in  succession, 
and  »cated  tbemtdvos  at  tabic.    I  obaerved 


with  pleasure  that  the  children,  who  were 
all  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  governess, 
went  to  dine  at  another  table.  Eugene,  how- 
ever, took  care  to  inform  us  that  he  would 
favor  us  with  his  company  at  the  desert 

We  had  already  finished  dinner,  and  the 
servants  were  about  to  remove  the  cloth, 
when  a  shriek  from  one  uf  the  ladies  alarmed 
the  whole  company :  this  was  soon  found  to 
l>e  occasioned  by  another  of  Master  Eugene's 
tricks.  The  insupportable  child  had  crept 
under  the  table  without  being  perceived,  and 
was  amusing  himself  by  running  a  pin  into 
the  foot  of  a  young  lady,  whose  modest  air 
and  interesting  appearance  bad  not  escaped 
my  observations. 

Nothing  but  the  fear  of  k>sing  his  share  in 
the  desert,  which  was  already  served  up, 
would  have  induced  the  little  rogue  to  quit 
the  fort  in  which  be  had  entrenched  himself. 
The  children,  who  were  nine  in  number,  bad 
now  all  assembled,  and  from  tliat  moment 
tbqr  were  th«  only  objects  of  attention. 

The  mothers  mutually  complimented  each 
other  an  their  fine  iMnilies.  How  old  is 
your  daughter  i  in  what  boarding-school  does 
she  receive  her  education  i  and  other  ques- 
tions of  the  like  importance  went  round,  in 
which  those  who  felt  least  interest  pretended 
to  feel  most. 

But  our  torment  was  only  beginning. — 
We  had  scarcely  retired  to  the  drawiag(-room 
10  take  coffee,  when  the  father  of  one  of  the 
little  rogues  took  a  fancy  to  entertain  the 
company  with  a  specimen  of  his  son's 
knowledge  of  historv.  He  accordingly  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  in  a  voice  which  com- 
manded general  attention,  asked  him  what 
King  succeeded  Charles  VIII.  of  France. 
The  boy  without  the  slightest  hesitatran  re- 
plied Cnarles  IX.  Tbree-foiuths  of  the  com- 
panjr,  whilst  admiring  the  readiness  and 
precision  of  his  answer,  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion to  the  trifling  blunder  he  had  committed, 
and  seemed,  as  well  as  the  little  historian, 
atjaqmtUe,  to  have  lost  all  recollection  of 
the  good  Louis  XIL,  the  brave  Francois  I., 
the  gallant  Henry  IL,  and  his  son  Francois 
II.,  the  first  husband  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary  Stuart. 

Madame  de  Moronval,  who  only  waited 
for  an  opportunity  of  showing  off  her  daugh- 
ter's powers,  conducted  her  into  the  middle 
of  the  circle,  and  with  an  air  of  the  sincerest 
maternal  confideiwe,  said  to  her,  "  Now 
Emilie,  tell  us  what  are  the  Hamadryads  ?" 
— "  Mamma,"  answered  the  little  ^rl,  "  you 
should  first  question  me  concerning  the 
Dryads,  from  which  the  others  are  denved." 
At  the  word  derhed.  Mad.  de  Moronval  cast 
a  circular  glance  on  the  company,  to  which 
all  replieaby  a  movement  of  admiration. 
But  it  was  infinitely  better,  or  rather  in- 
finitely worse,  when  Mdlle.  Emilie,  at  the 
general  rtfutit  tf  tke  campmy,  who,  by-(ho- 
bye,  cared  very  fittie  about  it,  began  to  dance, 
wretchedly  out  of  time,  a  pas  de  MUt,  in 
which  however  she  displayed  all  the  grace- 
fulness of  her  little  figure.  She  was  highly 
applauded,  and  yet  her  modest  Mamma  was 
fiir  from  being  satisfied.  "  My  dear,"  said 
she,  "  I  pereeive  you  have  not  practised 
your  haUemeiu  this  momine."  I  was  laughed 
at,  because  I  aaked  Mad.  on  Moronval  wbo> 


thershe  intended  to  educate  her  daughter 
for  tlte  staee.  A  tall  serious  gentleman,  w|^ 
had  taken  liis  seat  in  one  corner  of  the  room 
far  the  purpose  of  remaining  unobserved 
whilst  glancing  over  the  newspaper,  smiled 
at  my  question  in  sncb  a  way  as  to  convince 
me  that  he  at  least  understood  my  meaning. 
_  Another  little  lady,  though  apparent^ 
piqued  at  the  inattention  she  had  experi- 
enced, wished  also  to  play  her  part,  and, 
advancing  into  the  middle  of  the  circle, — 
"  Mamma,"  said  she,  "  shall  I  explain  to 
you  the  Sentibk  or  Dominant  in  the  major« 
diatonic  Gamut  V  The  mother  of  this  child, 
who,  I  had  already  some  reason  to  suspect, 
was  herself  extremely  sensible,  and  tolerably 
dominant,  (from  the  tone  in  which  she  ad- 
dressed her  husband,)  judged  it  prudent  U> 
adjourn  the  motion :  someof  the  gentlemen, 
however,  at  the  bare  mendon  of  the  proposal 
bad  taken  an  opportunity  of  slippine  off. 
I  should  have  been  glad  enough  to  mflow 
them;  but  I  was  under  the  command  pf 

Mad.  de  L . 

In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  emigmtion, 
cards  were  proposed.  Whilst  the  acrvanta 
were  placing  the  tables,  the  tormenting  little 
Emilie  seated  herself  at  the  piano  to  blunder 
through  a  sonato  of  Mosart,  while  her 
mother,  to  perpetuate  our  torture,  had  the 
cruelty  to  make  her  repeat  every  bar  wltich 
she  played  imperfectly.  Mademoiselle  at 
length  struck  thefinal.chord,  and  fortunately 
at  that  very  moment  a  servant  stepped  up 

to  Mad.  de  L to  inform  her  that  her 

carriage  was  waiting.  I  took  leave  of  Mad. 
de  Moronval  as  politely  as  I  was  able,  vowing 
to  myself  nut  to  repeat  my  visit  till  after  tht 
hoUdayi.  I  was  nearly  an  hour  before  I 
could  recover  my  hat  and  cane  which  the 
mischievous  children  had  concealed  in  the 
garden,  in  the  hope  of  enjoying  a  good  joke 
on  seeing  me  search   fur  them.     One   of 

Mad.  de  L 's  footmen  at  length  found 

them  and  we  drove  off.  On  our  way  home 
I  could  not  avoid  observing   to  Mad.  de 

L ,  that  children  brought  up  in  this  way 

wmdd  infallibly  prove  extremely  troublesome 
and  ridiculous  men  and  women;  and  that  if 
the  old  system  of  education  created  too  great 
a  distance  between  chiUren  and  parents, 
the  modern  plan  tended  to  establish  between 
them,  relations  of  too  familiar  a  cast  It 
remains  for  prudent  parents  to  observe  a 
just  medium  between  these  two  extremes. 


THE  DRAMA. 


RETIREMENT  OF  Ma.  KEMBLE. 
Last  Monday  night  being  that  appoiniJed 
for  this  great  Actors  taking  his  leave  of  the 
htage,  the  sensation  which  this  approachina 
event  had  for  some  time  occasioned  increased 
beyond  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  we  had 
witnessed  on  similar  occasions.  The  whole 
of  the  boxes  and  thoplaces  in  the  orchestra 
had  been  taken  a  fortnight  before.  The  sul- 
try weather,  and  the  dread  of  encountering 
sufibcaiion  in  the  pressure  of  the  crowd, 
added  an  anxiety  .to  the  general  feeling.  The 
heat  in  London  on  that  and  the  preceding 
day  was  83  and  84  in  the  shade,  and  from 

t  108  to  110  in  exposed  situations,  which  is 
the  usual  tempeiatanatOalcutta.  Numbers 
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Were  intimidated  from  riskiag  an  attempt 
tt  sain  admittance  by  these  circumstances ; 
and  a  multitude  endeavoured,  by  letters  and 
personal  applications,  to  Mr.  Hartis,  the  per- 
formers, and  duor-keepen,  to  obtain  a  safe 
admission  by  the  private  entrances.  We 
are  informed  that  thete  applications  were 
steadfastly  refused ;  and  the  people  began  to 
assemble  at  the  pit  |4ssage  as  early  as  IS 
o'clock.  On  the  opening  of  the  doors,  the 
screams  and  stru^les  continued  with  vio- 
lence for  some  mmutes.  Amidst  the  tend- 
ing of  clothes,  and  loss  of  hats  and  shoes, 
two  ladies  fainted,  and  were,  with  diffiailty, 
.  borne  out  of  the  crowd  into  the  open  air. 
The  house  soon  filled,  and  we  do  not  recol- 
lect a  more  brilliant  display  of  Beauty  and 
high  Fashion  in  the  boxes  and  orchestra. 
Notwithstanding  the  risk,  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  Udies  were  in  the  pit.  Mr.  Kembk 
had  chosen  the  favorite  character  of  Corh- 
lamui  for  this  memorable  nizbt ;  and  on  his 
entrance  io  the  first  scene,  he  was  received 
with  a  waving  of  white  handkerchiefs  and 
kurel  branches,  and  a  lumult  of  enthusiastic 
greeting,  for  mai^  minutes.  We  do  not 
mean  here  to  go  into  any  critique  on  the 
merits  of  his  performance:  we  shall  only  re- 
peat what  was  testified  by  the  Audience,  and 
by  the  diurnal  critics  in  the  public  jtiumals 
sinc^  that  he  never  performed  this  arduous 
part  with  more  energy  and  grandeur.  We, 
who  witnessed  his  first  and  last  performance 
of  Coriolanus  on  the  London  staec,  fully 
concur  in  this  general  judgment.  Ttie  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  of  his  unabat«] 
Srofessional  powers  on  the  evening  of  his 
nal  appearance  on  the  stase,  added  to  the 
public  regret  for  their  immediate  loss  of  his 
exertions.  The  audience  eagerly  burst  into 
applauses  at  every  passage  in  the  play,  which 
enabled  them  to  express  their  sense  of  his 
distinguished  merits.  We  shall  notice  a 
few  onl;r  of  the  many  points  which  they  ap- 
plied, with  shouts,  to  their  justly  valued  fa- 
vorite. A  long  and  loud  interruption  took 
place,  when  Cominiiu  told  bini, 

«  You  i»aU  not  ie 
The  grat«  of  yoHr  detening,  Rome 

mutt  know 
The  MAte  o^  her  emn."  Act  1. 1.  iii. 
Again  **  Volumnia. — he  hub,  in  thit  action, 
outdone  to* former  deed*  doMy," 
"  Valeria.~In    troth,  ther^t  wondrout 
■  ■  thiiignpoke  of  him." 

'"  Menetrius.— Ifom/roM .'  Ay,  I  ww^ 
rant  ymi,  and  not  mUkout  kU  true 
purclitte.''—-l\.tX  ii.  Se.  i. 
-Kg/aa.  "  Menenlus.>-i<  hundred  thamand 
welromet,  (loud  applauses)  I  could 
weep— 
And  I  could  lau^h— ^Fm  light  and 

A  curse  begin  at  eveiy  root  of  his 

heart. 
That  is  not  glad  to  tee  thee,  (tutnults 

of  applause.) 

—  yet  by  theftSthofMan 

We've  some  oii>  crab-tbees,  hkre, 

AT  aoHc,  that  will  not  be  grafted  to 

your  reliik."  (applause.)  Act  ii.  Sc.  ii. 
A^n.  "  JVIeneniiu.-~<Sit,  Coriolanus,  never 

aliame  to  bear 


What  you  haveniAU  done."  (long  and 
loud  applauses)  Act  ii.  Sc.  iv. 
Again.  "Cominius. — I  shall   lack  voice-- 
the  deeds  ofCoriolanuM 

Should  not  be  uttered  feebly."  (loud 
applauses)  Ibid. 
Again.  "  Coriolanus as  soon  in  battle, 

I  would  before  thee  fly,  and  howl  for 
mercy,  (repeated  bursts  of  applause) 

As  oDtTTBESTATioH  thej^vc a$tign'd 
me  ntRE." 

"  Aufidius.— Tboii  const  nut  hope  ac- 
quittal from  the  Volscians. 

Cor.— I  do :  —Nmf  more,  expect  their 
apitrobation — 

Their  thunkt"  (several  peals  of  ap- 
plause) Act  V.  8c.  i. 
Kembk  acroropunied  the  first  speech  in 
this  last  extract,  with  a  vehement  grandeur 
of  action,  which  produced  an  astonishing 
effect.  Every  thing  gave  force  to  this  strik- 
ing scene.  The  language  of  Shakspeare; 
the  crisis ;  the  sublime  spectacle  of  an  indi- 
vidual, a  Roman,  bidding  defiance  to  a  hov 
tile  General  in  the  midst  of  his  army ;  the 
Actor  who  spoke ;  the  martial  fnry  of  his 
passion;  the  voic:;  the  look;  the  lofty 
erection  and  dilation  of  bis  commanding 
figure,  as  if  his  tnighw  spirit  could  not  find 
room  wiiliin  the  connnenient  of  its  habita- 
tion ;  the  combination  of  relative  circum- 
stances, interests,  and  sympathies,  of  class- 
ical taste  and  feeline  and  sentiment ;  all 
contributed  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience.  When  Kemble  refitsed  to  ooit 
his  Uation  in  the  camp,  the  general  wish 
that  he  would  not  quit  hi*  station  on  the 
Stage ;  and  the  deep  tone  or  his  fier^  bravery, 
drew  down  the  loudest  acclamations,  aitd 
cries  of  "  No  !  no !  dont  quit  !" — He  ap- 
peared evidently  affected  by  this  expression 
of  the  public  desire  fur  his  continuance:  and 
it  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  his 
feelings  to  notice  that  whenever  the  points 
of  Conolonus's  merits  as  the  shield  and  glory 
of  Rome  could  be  applied  to  his  foremost 
rank  as  an  Actor,  the  audience  eaeerly  seized 
upon  the  opportunity  of  testilying  their 
sense  of  his  excellence. 

Many  Indies  and  Gentlemen  in  the  boxes 
and  pit  bore  laurels  in  their  hands.  Between 
the  second  and  third,  fourth  and  fifth  acts, 
an  address  to  Mr.  Kemble,  printed  on  a  fulio 
sheet,  was  circulated,  by  several  gentlemen, 
through  the  pit  and  boxes,  and  perused  with 
earnest  attention.  It  was  alM  circulated,  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  galleries.  This  ad- 
dress had  been  read  in  manuscript,  in  the 
Eit,  a  fortnight  before,  and  the  printed  copies 
ad  been  circulated,  in  town,  during  the  pre- 
ceding week.  A  copy  of  it  bad  Men  also 
printed  in  gold  letters,  upon  whit;  satin, 
surrounded  l>y  a  painted  wreath  of  roses, 
surmounted  by  a  crown  of  laurel ;  and  en- 
compassed by  an  outer  border  of  fanciful 
ornaments,  embroidered  in  gold.  The  tas- 
sels, at  e«ch  corner,  were  acorns,  composed 
of  gold  twist.  This  tasteful  expression  of 
public  respect  was  accompanied  by  a  superb 
crown  of  laurel  to  decorate  the  brows  of 
.Mr.  Kemble.  The  satin  copy  of  the  address 
and  the  laurel  crown  were  handed  by  the  au- 
dience, from  seat  to  seat,  from  the  back  to  the 
front  of  the  pit,  to  be  presented  at  the  con- 


clusion. At  tbe  fall  of  the  curtain,  pfawanis 
were  exhibited  in  dtflierent  parts  of  the  pit 
and  galleries,  inscribed  with  this  furtlter  ma>- 
nifiesution  of  the  public  wish,  "No  tAttSf 
WELL  FOR  Evra  rw»u  Kemble."  Owing  iv 
a  misconception  that  these  were  desigMd  to 
prevent  Mr.  KemUe  firom  deliroriug  any 
address,  murmurs  immediately  arose.  Boc 
this  circumstance  only  fumisbed  an  addW 
tional  proof  of  public  esteem.  Tbe  idea  that  a 
prevention  or  disrespect  was  intended,  oce^ 
sioned  some  tumult,  although  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  audience  hod  but  one  wi«b 
and  opinion.  A  short  but  ansious  intcrv^ 
ensued.  Tbe  curtain  again  wa»  drawn  iw) 
a  grand  street  of  Rome,  which  forms  a  prin- 
cipal scene  in  the  Trace4y>  was  dispkyed ; 
and  Kemble,  in  the  Roman  oostutne,  in 
which  he  haid  performed  Cariolmuu,  came 
forward.  One  of  those  lofty  public  edifices, 
which  adorned  the  capital  of  the  ancient; 
World,  rose  behind  him.  Tbe  impression 
produced  by  this  unison,  on  such  an  occo- 
siuD,  was  deeply  felt.  It  appeared  as  if 
Kemble,  the  Roman  spirit,  the  Roman  gran- 
deur, and  Rome  itself,  were  about  to  dis- 
appear from  the  stage,  and  leave  a  chasm, 
which  could  no  more  be  filled.  The  ties  of 
s;irmpathy,  which  bad  for  thirty  years  bound 
him  to  all  that  vras  great  ann  noble  in  the 
Drama;  and  knit  bim,  as  it  were,  into  tbe 
heart  of  tlie  Public,  were  about  to  be  at 
once,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  for  ever,  dis«' 
solved.  Those  who  had  seen  liis  outset  in 
their  youth,  felt  in  his  retiring,  the  interests 
of  tlie  past,  the  present,  and  the  narrow 
future,  crowded  into  the  single  moment. 
Several  long  and  continued  thunders  of 
applause  rendered  it  impossible  fiar  him  to- 
be  bea.-d  for  some  time.  At  length,  io  a 
faultering  voice,  and  often  interrupted  by 
bis  feelings,  he  addresse<l  tlie  audience : 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  appear- 
ed before  you  for  the  last  time."  (Here  be 
was  interrupted  liy  loud  cries  of  "  No,  No," 
from  all  parts  of  the  house.)  He  then  re- 
sumed, "  I  come  now  to  close  my  long  pro- 
fessional career."  (Here  he  was  again 
obliged  to  stop  by  loud  cries  of  "  No,  No — 
No  retiring — No  fureweil  Jor  ever.")  This 
tumult  of  applause,  and  the  reiterated  proofs 
of  public  esteem  affected  bim  to  tears,  arid 
rendered  him  still  less  capable  of  collecting 
firmness.  When  he  proceeded  his  tone  was 
broken  and  his  countenance  agitated.  — 
"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to 
trespass  on  your  time— I  feared  I  should  not 
have  sufficient  fortitude  for  this  occasion — 
and  it  was  my  wish  to  have  withdrawn  in 
silence  from  you :"  (loud  cries  and  applau^ies,)^ 
I*  but  I  suffered  myself  to  be  persuaded,  that 
if  only  from  old  custom,  a  few  words  wuyld 
be  expected  from  me  at  parting."  (Renewed 
applauses.)  "  The  invariable  kindness  with 
which  you  have  ever  treated  me,  ftoat  the 
first  night  of  my  coming  forward  as  &  candi« 
date  fur  public  favour,  down  (o  this  painful 
moment,  will  be  eternally  remembered  with 
gratitude.  Such  talents  as  I  have  beeii 
master  of,  have  always  cheerfiiUy  been  ex- 
erted in  your  service ;  whether  as  an  actor, 
in  the  character  allMted  to  me,  or. as  a 
manager,  it  has  ever  been  my  ambition  to 
add  to  the  ^pieudotir  and  propriety  of  tbe 
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Dnroa,  and  more  especially  to  exert  jnyself 
to  0ve  effect  to  the  plays  of  our'  diviue 
Sktatttpeare.  (Loud  applause.)  On  everv 
•ccasioii,  permit  me  to  «ay,  all  my  efforts,  ail 
tny  studie^  all  my  Uboura  have  been  made 
delightful  to  mc,  by  the  constant  applause 
and  approbation,  with  which  you  have  been 
plea^. to  rewaitl  them.  (Applauses.)  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you, 
and  I  now  most  respectfully  bid  you  a  long 
and  unwilling  farewell." — At  these  words  be 
bowed  with  much  agitation,  and  amidst  a 
repetition  of  enthusiastic  appladses  and  cries 
Qf  remt,  iVom  all-  parts  of  the  house,  hastily 
whhcuvw  from  the  stage.  In  about  two  mi- 
nutes, the .  copy  of  the  address  printed  in 
letters  of  gold  on  white  satin,  and  tlie  crown 
of  laurel,  which  hid  been  handed  forward  by 
tht  audience  from  the  back  to  the  front  of 
the  pit,  early  in  the  eveninz,  were  delivered 
by  the  i;entieman,  who  held  them,  to  the 
celebrated  tmgedian,  Ma.  Talma,  in  the 
orchestra,  with  a  rei^uest  that  be  would  lline 
tbem  upon  the  stage.  This  was  ezecuteo, 
and  applauded;  with  loud  cries  for  Mr. 
Fawcett,  the  stage  manager,  to  present  them 
to  Mr.  Kemble.  One  of  the  servants  en- 
tered to  clear  the  stage,  but  was  warned 
hy  the  general  shout  not  to  touch  these  tes- 
timonies of  public  respect.  Mr.  Fawcett 
entered  and  took  up  the  satin  scroll  and 
crown  and  shewed  them  to  the  audience, 
with  these  words. — "Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
I  presume  that  I  am  to  consider  this  crown 
and  scroll  as  a  mark  of  public  respect  to  Mr. 
Kerolile  :  if  it  be  your  pleasure  to  depute  me 
to  present  the  laurel  to  that  Gentleman,  it 
will  be  the  most  deligiitful  task,  which  ever 
fell  to  my  lot  to  perform." — 'The  whole  house 
by  a  burst  of  applause  and  cries  of  "  Yei, 
Fin,"— communicated  their  desire.  Mr. 
Fawcett,  «ith  respectful  acknowledgments, 
bowing,  assured  tlie  audience  tliat — "  in  tiieir 
name  lie  would  present  their  compliment  to 
Mr.  Kemble;"  and  withdrew,  ainidst  fresh 
tokens  of  esteem  and  respect  for  the  eminent 
actor,  whom  they  had  just  lost.  We  have 
never  seen  an  audience  so  deeply  affected 
by  the  retirement  of  a  favorite  Performer. 
The  emotion  among  the  gentlemen,  was  very 
strong;  and  many  ladies  were  in  tears.  As 
an  additional  mark  of  honor  to  the  valued 
favorite,  the  audience  forbad  any  afiter- 
{>iece:  and  the  performance  of  the  night, 
was  closed  in  compliance  with  their  wishes. 
Thus  we  may  parody  the  lines  of  Homer, 
and  apply  them  to  Mt,  Kemble: 
Hn  long  career,  in  one  proud  tenor  tan, 
And  closed  with  glory  as  it  iirtt  began. 

W.  C. 
Here  follows  a  correct  copy  of  the  address 

Stinted  on  the  satin  scroll,  and  presented  to 
Ir.  Kemble. 

TO 

JOHN  PHIUP  KEMBLE,  ESQ. 

or  THE 

Theatre  Re^al,  Covenl  Garden. 
Sir, — After  having  so  long  received  from 
the  display  uf  your  eminent  abilities,  the 
greatest  degree  of  grati6calion  and  instruc- 
tion, which  the  highest  class  of  Histrionic 
representation  could  bestow,  we  think  upon 
the  near  approach  of  your  iittended  farewell 
to  the  .Stage,  with  sentiments  of  deep  con- 


cern, and  if  possible,  an  increase  of  respect. 
In  justice  to  the  interests  of  the  Drama,  and 
our  own  feelings,  we  would  fain  postpone 
the  moment  o7  a  separation  so  painful. 
Fitted  by  the  endowments  of  Nature  and  by 
classical  acquirements,  by  high  association 
and  the  honourable  ambition  of  excellence, 
you  have,  for  upwardsof  thirty  years,  digni- 
fied the  profession  of  an  Actor,  by  your  pri- 
vate conduct  and  public  exertions  in  the  Bri- 
tish Capital.  We  beheld,  in  your  personifi- 
cation, the  spirit  of  History  and-  Poetry 
united.  In  embodying  the  characters  of 
Shakspeare  and  our  other  Dramatic  Writers, 
you  were  not  contented  to  revive  an  outward 
show  of  their  greatness  alone.  Th6  splen- 
dor of  an  antique  costume — the  helmet  and 
armour — the  crown  and  sceptre,  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  insignia  of  command,  are  easily 
assumed.  When  you  appeared,  the  habit 
and  the  man  were  as  soul  and  body.  The 
age  and  country,  in  which  we  live,  were 
forgotten.  Time  rolled  back  a  long  succes- 
sion of  centuries.  Tiie  grave  gave  up  its 
illustrious  Dead.  Cities  and  Nations  long 
passed  away,  re-appeared;  and  the  cider 
Brothers  of  renown,  the  Heroes  and  States- 
men, the  Sages  and  Monarchs  of  other  years, 
girtin  the  brightness  of  their  shadowy  glory, 
Uved  and  loved,  and  fought,  and  bled,  be- 
fore IIS.  We  beheld  in  you,  not  only  their 
varying  looks  and  gestures,  their  proud 
march  and  grandeur  of  demeanour;  but  the 
elevated  tone  of  their  mind  and  the  flame  of 
their  passions.  We  mean  nut  here  to  enu- 
merate the  various  characters  in  which  yuu 
have  shone  as  the  light  of  your  era :  but  we 
may  be  allowed  to  say  that  you  ucclUd  in 
that  which  mat  most  ucellents  that  where- 
ever  the  grandeur  of  an  exalted  mind  was 
united  with  majesty  of  Person ;  wherever 
the  noblest  organ  was  required  for  the  no- 
blest expression ;  wherever  Nature,  holding 
up  the  mould  of  character,  called  for  an  im- 
pression from  the  must  precious  uf  metals, 
there  she  looked  to  Klmble  as  her  gold;  there 
you  shone  with  pre-eminent  lustre.  In  the 
austere  dignity  of  Cato,  the  stern  patriotism 
of  Brutus,  the  fiery  bearing  of  Corio/anui, and 
the  mad  intoxication  of  Alexander,  }'0u  trans- 
ported your  audience  in  imagination  alter- 
nately loGreece,Rome,or  Babvlon.  Seconded 
by  the  well-painted  illusion  of  local  Scenery, 
you  seemed  every  where  in  your  native  city; 
every  where  contemporary  with  the  august 
edifices  of  the  ancient  world.  In  you,  some 
of  thuse  great  characters  lived,  and  we  can- 
not conceal  our  apprehensions,  that,  when 
you  withdraw,  we  shall  lose  sight  of  them 
fur  a  long  time,  and,  as  life  is  short,  perhaps 
for  ever.  In  expressing  this  sentiment,  we 
feel  a  warm  respect  for  every  Actor  ofeenius. 
A  mind  like  yours  would  be  wounded  by  any 
compliment  that  was  not  founded  in  the 
most  liberal  sense  of  general  desert.  It  is 
an  additional  merit  in  you  to  have  obtained 
distinction  in  an  age  of  refinement,  and  fVum 
a  public  qualiSed  to  appreciate  your  powers. 
A  small  light  shines  in  darkness ;  but  you 
have  douiished  amidst  a  circle  of  generous 
Competitors  for  fame,  whose  various  abilities 
we  admire;  and  in  whose  well-earned  ap- 
plause we  proudly  join.  They  behold  in  the 
honours  which  your  counliy  pays  to  you. 


the  permanence  of  that  celebrity  which  they^ 
have  already  so  deservedly  acquired,  and  a 
sure  pledge  of  the  fiitnre  honours  which 
await  upon  the  close  of  their  professional 
career.  We,  therefore,  earnestly  entreat, 
that  you  will  not  at  once  deprive  the  Public 
uf  their  gratification,  and  the  Stage  of  yowr 
support.  We  entreat  of  you  not  to  take  your 
final  leave  on  the  night  named  for  your  last 
performance.  .  All  we  ask,  is,  that  you  will 
consent  to  perform  a  few  nights  each  Season, 
so  long  as  your  health  will  permit.  We  ad*' 
jure  you  to  grant  this  request,  by  your  own 
fame,  an  object  which  is  not  more  dear  to 
you  than  it  is  to  us,  and  we  confidently  rely 
upon  ^our  respect  for  public  opinion,  that 
you  will  not  cover  us  with  the  regret  of  a  re- 
fusal. We  have  spared  the  annexation  of 
signatures  as  inadequate  and  unnecessary,- 
even  if  our  numbers  and  restricted  limits 
permitted  that  form.  The  pealing  applause 
of  the  audience,  each  night  of  your  perform- 
ance, and  the  united  voice  tihich  aecompaniee- 
thi$,  are  the  best  attestation  of  the  public 
sentiment. 

Monday  June  iSd,  1817. 


M.  TALMA  AND  MADLLE.  GEORGES. 

We  attended  a  part  of  the  recitations  of, 
these  admired  tragedians  at  the  King's  Tbe»>. 
tre;  and  were  much  gratified  by  the  display 
of  their  abilities.  Impetuosity  and  spirit  are 
the  principal  traits  of  their  performance. 
Undoiibtealy  they  speak  and  act  with  great 
fire,  but  the  genius  and  manners  of  the 
French  are  so  opposite  to  those  of  the  En- 

§lisli,  that  their  style  of  acting  can  never  be 
uly  appreciated  in  this  country.  An  untra*- 
veiled  Englishman  has  no  living  standard  by 
which  he  can  form  a  correct  judgment  of  a 
French  actor's  finest  strokes  of  nature.  The 
tossing  uf  the  arms,  the  quick  and  aspen- 
like quivering  of  the  bands,  the  comparative 
violence  of  all  their  action,  attitudes,  and 
gesticulations ;  the  rapidity  of  their  utter* 
ance  in  level  dialogue,  and  sudden  transi- 
tions in  the  very  height  of  passion,  are  loudly 
and  deservedly  appTaude;!  on  the  Parisian 
stage;  but  appear  extravanint  and  unna- 
tural to  an  audience  in  London.  Sedateneu 
is  the  basis  of  grandeur  and  ro^esty  in  Greek 
and  Roman  art:  our  English  tragedians, 
tlierefore,  from  the  sedatenesaof  the  English 
manners  and  character  are  more  capable  of 
representing  the  majestic  movements  of  a 
Greek  or  Roman,  than  the  French.  We  do 
every  justice  to  the  energies  of  Talma  and 
George*  as  the  most  distinguished  actors  on 
the  French  Stage ;  but  truth  obliges  us  to  own 
that  they  have  little  of  the  ancients  in  their 
art,  but  the  coilwne.  The  Phiioctetet  of 
TaLna,  with  all  his  vehement  power,  is  a 
Frenchman  in  every  thing  but  the  classical 
garb  and  name.  Mademoiselle  Georoes  has 
a  very  noble  and  striking  figure.  Her  Lady 
Macbeth,  in  Paris,  is  an  astonishinz  perform- 
ance; but  if  it  approaches  an  Endishman's 
conception  of  grandeur,  it  is  only  because 
it  is  nearer  our  own  time  and  country }  and 
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it  not  At  alt  associated  with  onr  ideas  of  what 
<it  tenaed  tbe  grandeur  of  the  antique^ 

° W.  C. 

NJEW  ENGLISH  OPERA. 

.  The  large  epace  justly  devoted  to  tnprk  for 
«n  hereafter,  the  important  eircvuutanca  at- 
tending Mr.  Kemble's  unmiUi»g  retirement 
from  tu»  s^ge  and  the  extreme  unwiltingneu 
of  the  Public  to  part  with  that  great  actor,  ne- 
cessitates us  to  be  very  brief  in  oiir  observa- 
tjoas  on  tbe  performances  at  this  interesting 
and  truly  uational  Theatre.  We  can  do  little 
more  than  notice  that  Mm  Miriam  H.  Bug- 
giiUf  who  made  her  first  appearance  before 
the  public,  last  week,  in  the  character  of 
Fully,  in  the  Beggar'i  Opera ;  repeated  that 
character  with  increased  effect,  la&t  Tuesday 
night.  We  understand  that  this  young  lady 
is  a  sister  of  Miu  Buggint  of  Dniry-Lane 
Theatre ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
«  sinele  performance,  she  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  stage.  She  po»- 
•esses  cotuiderable  feeling  and  science,  with 
a  voice  of  great  compass  and  sweetness. 
Although  she  manifested  less  embarrass- 
ment than  is  usual  to  a  new  performer, 
she  has  yet  to  acquire  that  easy  self-pos- 
session, which  is  necessary  for  the  free 
exercise  of  her  Judgment  and  full  de- 
velopement  of  her  attractive  powers.  The 
playful  or  pensive  graces  of  expression,  are 
rarely  to  be  found  in  the  first  public  essays 
of  an  actor  «r  sincer.  Her  person  is  above 
tbe  middle  size;  her  speaking  countenance 
somewhat  like  the  prints  of  Mri.  Jtbingdon 
when  young;  and  not  unpleasine  norioes- 
prtssive;  Iwr  smiles  are  arch  andagreeable. 
Probably  owing  to  her  being  unpractised  on 
the  stage,  her  aniculaiioa  in  tbe  dialogue 
was  somewhat  indistinct ;  but,  as  an  actress, 
she  has  no  bad  habits,  and  time  will  soon 
•liable  her  to  display  her  person  and  talents 
to  their  full  advantage. 

Tlie  new  Opera  of  tbe  Election,  was  per- 
formed at  this  Theatre  on  Thursday  night ; 
with  the  new  Ballet  divert! sement  of  the 
Anelers,  or  Sport  after  Rain ;  and  the  Operetu 
oTuKt  jeaUnu  f  We  were  glad  to  see  a  full 
bouse  oil  tbe  Manager's  account;  and  de- 
lighted to  see  the  Dukx  of  Wellivoton  in 
one  of  the  boxes,  on  hit  Cracks  account.  It 
roust  add  another  laurel  to  the  brow  of  our 
illustrious  countryman,  after  having  con- 
quered the  conqueror  of  the  Continent,  to 
set  a  praise  worthy  example,  hy jaatroniting 
the  genixu  of  kit  own  country.  Tne  EngHih 
Opera  Houie  is,  on  public  grounds,  peculi- 
arly entitled  to  the  encouragement  o<  the 
British  public.  Every  Englishman  has  an 
interest  in  its  success,  as  a  manly  attempt  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  En^ish  singing 
from  contempt  and  to  rescue  English  pro- 
fessors from  neglect  and  poverty.      W.  C, 

ACADEMIE  KOTXLE  DE  MllStQVE. 

First  representation  of  the  revival  of  Fer- 
uand  Cortet  or  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  tin 
Opera,  by  M.  Jour. 

This  Opera,  which  was  represented  for  the 
irst  time  in  1809,  obtained  a  most  brilliant 
soccess;  critics  then  were  unanimous  in 
praising  the  judidons  simplicity  of  the  action, 
tbe  elegant  style  of  the  language,  and  the 
necllcnM  of  w«  musir. 


AAer  a  long  interruption  in  tbe  n|llresen- 
tation  of  this  lyric  drama,  M.  Jouy  has 
thought  proper  to  change  its  arrangement, 
and  to  introduce  a  new  character,  that  of 
Monlexama,  King  of  Mexico,  a  character  well 
suited  to  the  French  theatre. 

The  triumphal  entry  of  Cortex  followed  by 
the  lepenteen  horiet,  (which  are  historical 
personages  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico),  pre- 
sents a  very  beautiful  spectacle.  Horace 
complained  that  the  Romans  in  his  time 
preferred  to  the  best  dramatic  writings,  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  chariots  rolling,  and  norses 
galloping  about  tbe  stage;  but  he  would 
surely  not  have  condemMd  the  iiitroductloB 
of  these  proud  anjmals  in  an  opera  destined 
to  retrace  the  conquest  of  a  country  in  which 
horses  were  seen  for  the  first  time  and 
filled  with  terror  the  bravest  warriors  of 
Mexico. 

There  is  a  happy  mixture  of  love  and  he- 
roism in  the  part  ofAmoMilji,  and  the  author 
has  rendered  Cortet  sensible  to  the  charms 
and  virtues  of  this  fair  Mexican,  without  di- 
minishing the  manliness  of  his  hero,  as  is 
too  much  the  custom  in  operas.  ^ 

There  are  few  modern  lyric  tragedies 
written  in  a  more  energetic  or  purer  style 
than  Fernand  Cortex.  We  recognise  in  every 
scene  tbe  elegjint  and  easy  pen  of  the  au- 
thor of  Xa  Ferta^. 

The  music  of  this  piece  is  the  production 
of  M.  SpontinL  ^  His  style  of  composition 
is  well  known ;  its  characteristics  are  grace, 
majesty,  and  pathos.  This  artist  commenced 
his  career  in  Italv,  where  he  composed 
fourteen  operas,  all  of  which  were  repre- 
sented with  success  in  that  classic  land  of 
harmony :  he  then  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  production 
of  an  i^era  buffa  and  two  French  comic 
opesas.  But  these  were  only  preludes,  and 
La  Vettale,  which  appeared  m  1807,  placed 
M.  Spontini  at  once  in  the  rank  of  dis- 
tinguished roasters.  Fernand  Cortex  ap- 
peared two  years  afterwards,  and  twenty- 
eight  consecutive  representations  proved 
that  the  divine  inspirations  of  the  author  of 
La  Vettale,  were  far  from  being  exhausted 
The  chief  characteristic  of  the  vast  compo- 
sition of  Fernand  Cortes,  is  varieQr  and  force 
of  local  colouring.  AH  is  a  powertul  contrast. 
The  ferocious  and  savage  joy  of  the  Mex- 
icans insulting  the  captives  whom  they  are 
about  to  sacrifice,  is  expressed  by  tumultuous 
accents  and  furious  and  disorderly  cries; 
and  these  rude  sounds  are  rendered  more 
appalling  by  accompaniments  which  are 
in  perfect  unison  with  them.  M.  Spontini 
hao  to  contend  with  Gluck ;  the  task  was 
difiicult:  but  he  has  acquitted  himself  with 
honour ;  the  imitation  will  always  be  heard 
with  pTeasure,  though,  we  can  scarcely  ever 
hope  to  find  an  equal  to  the  model. 

A  sweet  and  flowing  style  of  melody  di- 
versifies the  effects  of  this  terrible  chorus, 
and  the  hymn  is  a  fine  specimen  of  harmony 
deriving  all  its  charms  from  truth  and  ea- 
pression.  The  trio,  Createur  d*  ee  Tiomeau 
monde,  is  no  less  excellent. 

The  music  allotted  to  the  character  of 
Amaxithf  is  composed  in  a  pure,  tender,  and 
impassioned  style;  all  tbe  airs,  duetSj  and 
concerted  pieces  in  which  her  voice  joioi^ 


form  a  ctim  connatt  to  tliat  tiinmit  whicb 
frequently  pervades  other  parts  of  the  opers^ 
The  character  of  Fernand  Cortei  has  very 
few  songs;  but  the  recitatives  of  M.  Spontinir 
are  frequently  more  melodious  than  the  ro»' 
gularairs  of  other  composers;  the*  aboimit 
in  delicate  feeling,  and  are  always  distinctly 
and  forcibly  accentuated :  these  are  rartictt* 
lars  in  which  his  music  heats  a  strikinK  r»- 
semblance  to  that  of  the  composer  of  Jm*/« 
and  the  two  Jphigenie*. 


yoUTICS. 


Parliament,  it  is  aow  fCBenlly  un- 
derstood, will  rise  about  the  middle  of 
tbe  eosning  mondi;  but  tiw  surmises, 
respecting  the  so  often  talked  of  disso- 
lution, term    totally  unfounded — Lord 
Castkareagh,  iu  the  course  of  an  cxpbusi- 
tory  conversation,  expressly  disclaiming 
all  knowledge  of  any  iwmtdiaU  inten- 
tion of  calling  a  new  one.    The  debatat, 
during  the  past  week,  have  been  as  pro* 
tracted  as   usual,  though  but  little  has 
been  done;,  indeed  the  new  system  of 
proposing  «|uestioDs  for  discussion,  and 
then  decUnins  to  press  a  division,  seenu 
as  if  intended  to  turn  both  Houses  into 
Debating  Societig$,  now  that  these  lat- 
ter, out  of  doors,  have  come  under  tbe 
licensing  act !   A  long  speech  was  made 
ia  the  Commons  introductory  to  a  motion 
en  Lord  Sidmouth's  circular,  but  that 
was  waived,  a  diviswn  taken  on  a  vote  of 
censure  and  lost.    The  subject  of  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  has  been 
again   brought  before  the  House;    but 
surely  the  supporters  of  such  questions 
must  be  aware  that  paper  is  actually  pre- 
ferred to  gold  in  tbe  common  intercoursie 
of  metraj^tan  trade,  that  stocks  are 
rising,   that  interest  is  falling  notwith- 
standing the  large  expected  issue  of  Ex- 
chequer Bills,  and  that  confidence  is  ra« 
pidly  reviving  ip  all  branches  of  domestic 
and   exterior  traffic  in  spite  af  Bullion 
reports  and  clamorous  cioakingsl    The 
Habeas  Suspensioa    has    been    carried 
through  most  of  its  stages  in  the  Lower 
House,  with  such  large  majorities  that  it 
is  probably  passed,  on  a  third  reading 
whilst  this.shf^t  is  'in  the  press.    It  nojr 
appears-,  that  not  more  than   32  indi- 
viduals are  at  present  committed  under 
the  former  act,  with  the  exception  of 
the  very  recent  arrests.    Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to.  bring  the  Catholie 
Question  again  before   the  Legislature, 
by  means  of  detached  motions  on  tnn- 
substantjation,  the  idolatry  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,   &c. ;     but   such   discussions 
have,  very  wisely,   been  checked  in  the 
outset'.     Wooller's  isfot,  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  shape  of 
a  petition^,  has  produced  a  very  ciuious 
result,  for  both  Mr.  Poosoi^by,  and  Mr. 
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Broaghaa,  OD  the  Attbrdev-Gcneral's  re- 
presentatioDt  Iwve  candidiy>  and  honor- 
aUy.to  tbtnaelvei,  given  such  opioions 
oa  it  m  «ai  tend  nach  to  mpport  the 
donity  of  our  Courts  of  Justice,  in  spite 
of  all  attempts  at  intiqiidatioD,  i>oth 
witiiia  door*  and  without.'  It  was  hinted 
indeed,  fai  the  House,  "  that  the  Judges 
should  be  left  to  do  as  they  pleased,  or 
At  tAejf  dared!" — but  we  trust  that 
Judges  will  always  dare  to  do  their  duty. 
Oliver,  the  Protector,  however,  thouglit 
otherwise,  fbrA«  asked  the  judges  '<  who 
made  them  so  f 

The  riots  in  theinterior  have  met  with 
a  sttutary  chcdt ;  and  a  new  system  of 
tactics  is  now  adopted,  by  exciting  the 
most  absurd  and  unfounded  misrepresen- 
tation in  the  case  of  Oliver  the  spy,  evi- 
dently widi  the  hope  of  mystifymg  Ju- 
ries on  the  trials  of  the  rioters ;  but  the 
increanng  demand  in  the  iron  and  other 
trades,  together  with  the  approaching 
plentiful  harvest,  will  speedily  give  a  turn 
to  pt^nlar  feeliiig,  and  perhaps  render 
any  further  coercion  unnecessary,  beyond 
the  mere  temporary  detention  of  the  ac- 
tive mbleaders. 

The  same  hopes  extend,  sad  on  the 
same  foundation,  towards  the  traaquillity 
on  the  Continent  where  the  prospects  m 
plenty  are  of  the  most  flattering  nature ; 
Mlting  limits  to  the  mania  for  emigration, 
and  promising  the  happiest  results  for 
starving  multitudes,  llie  effect  of  this 
upon  our  owu  markets  u  already  great ; 
yet,  by  some  moat  iniquiVMU  and  mono- 
polking  combinations,  no  advantage  is 
hitherto  experienced  by  the  consumer, 
though  without  any  advantage  whatever, 
either  to  the  farmer  or  the  landholder. 
There  are  links  in  this  combination, 
from  the  baker  up  to  the  corn-factor, 
that  require  to  be  broken  byi  the  strong 
hand  of  government.  Perhaps  the  most 
prudent  and  effective  measure  would  be 
the  establishment  of  public  granaries, 
fi«m  whence  flour,  Arc.  might  at  all  times 
be  issued  to  the  immediate  conmimer, 
whenever  monopoly  raises  the  article 
^bove  the  fiiir  level  of  the  market,  This 
would  strike  at  the  root  of  the  eriL  and 
do  more  to  preserve  the  fait  eqwoUity 
of  price  than  fifty  Com  Bills. 

Our  foreign  rdatioos  present  Ctde  re- 
markable. iftePenMupsbncco  affair  ceases 
to  preserve  the  air  of  revoHMvn,  and  is 
in  fact  littk  more  than  an  itumrtetiim. 
)n  such  an  aflhir,  however,  there  can  be 
no  medium.  BnudI  must  either  be  re- 
T<rfutionized,  orPemambucco  must  yield 
to  superior  power.  The  American  papers 
ass^  that  Afodaf,  the  royal  viceroy, 
has  declared  himself  faidependcat  in  UeX' 
ico ;  but  "  this  requires  confirmation." 


BRITISH  JURISPRUOENCE. 

Mx.  EOITOB, 

Asa  matter  of  some  curiosity  to  your 
legal  readers,  I  beg  leave  to  sftte,  that  in  turn- 
ioe  over  an  old  volume  of  tbe  weekly  Jour- 
nals  durine  the  Prdeetorate,  I  have  met  with 
the  case  of  one  5i(«(f«rnMitcv  indicted,  con- 
victed and  hanged  for  High  Treaeom  ogaimH 
Cromwell,  the  particulars  of  which  bear  a 
most  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  charges 
against  Watson  and  his  fellows.  There  were 
the  same  circumstances  of  hiring  houses,  of 
purchasing  arms,  of  burning  Whitehall  by 
means  of  a  basket  filled  with  gun-powder, 
&c.  &c.  Tbe  principal  evidence  to  prove 
the  afiair,  was  oneToope^  an  accomplice  t 
but  the  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  the 
Court  declared  that  by  the  comiMm  lorn  to 
comptut  or  tarMtac  tbe  death  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  tne  land,  b,v  what  name  soever 
be  was  called,  whether'  Lord  PraUetor  or 
otherwise,  was  High  TreaioH ;  and  that  the 
Statutes  of  Treason,  made  «5ih  Edward  III., 
as  to  this,  did  only  declare  what  the  oMRsioa 
laa  (MM  before  tbe  making  of  the  stamtes, 
aHdma$tutii^ro4uetive^  a  new  lam  I  Now, 
Sir,  what  will  your  liberty  lawyers  say  to 
this?  I  think  I  have  seen  pleadings  and 
reasonings,  and  speecbifiestioos  of  a  very 
diflerent tendency  iMrf«ratmnMrei;y;bntthtts 
toag*  the  world  ! 

Your's,  No  Lawyeb. 


VARIETIES. 

Roue,  AraiL  Vt. — Mr.  Aulic  Counsellor 
Hirt  has  now  lefl  Rome  to  return  to  Ger- 
many. The  visit  of  this  distinguished  antl 
quary,  though  short,  was  of  the  more  ini' 
portancr,  as  it  took  place  at  the  time  when 
various  discoveries  and  excavations  were 
made  in  tbe  Campo  Vaccino,&c.&c.  Several 
disputed  questions  among  the  antiquarians 
have  been  again  brongnt  forward  on  this 
occasion,  as  for  instance,  that  of  the  site  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  which 
the  learned  advocate  Fea  still  supposes  to  be 
where  the  church  and  convent  of  Aracoeli 
now  stand ;  whereas  Mr.  Hirt  alledges  more 
powerful  arguments  for  placing  it  on  the 
lower  point  of  the  Capitoline  Hill.  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hirt  is  very  remarkable,  re- 
specting the  sepulchral  urns,  &c.  found 
under  the  Feperitio  near  Albano,  to  which 
Alexander  Viaconti,  in  an  Essay  which  is 
far  from  satisfactory,  pretends  to  ascribe  an 
imheard  of  antiquity.  Mr.  Hirt  finds  the 
most  strict  analogy  m  the  form,  materials, 
and  position  of  all  those  objects  with  what 
are  often  found  in  Germany  and  tbe  Norlli, 
and  are  known  by  the  names  of  tbe  Hun- 
nengraeber,'  and  on  which  he  has  published 
an  essay  in  German  and  French.  He  there- 
fore .  affirms,  with  much  probability,  that 


'  The  OenaoB  Literati  are  not  exaelly 
agreed  oa  Ike  true  meaning  of  tbe  name  given 
to  these  graves  er  tomali.  The  word  Hanne 
or  Heane  appears  sometimes  to  mean  • 
foreigner  or  stranger,  and  sometimes  a  giant : 
this  tatter  sense  seems  to  me  very  opposite 
here.  Hannengraber  woald  tbas  signify: 
6r«ws  tflht  GimUM,  symboliodW  for  Graree  ef 
the  Hetoei,  in  strict  analogy  wim  the  Oraodia- 
qw;. 


those  Albanese  monuments,  may  as  well  a» 
those  in  the  North,  derive  their  origin  fiooa 
the  Northern  (at  that  time  still  P«^n) 
tribes,  such  aa  the  HemK,  dec.  who  accom- 
panied Alaric  during  his  nine  months'  siego 
of  Rome.  These  nations  srill  retained  the 
custom  of  burning  their  dead,  and  weie  fond 
of  placiniir  tbeir  sepvlcbral  Wees  aceording 
to  the  fohion  of  their  country ;  and  had, 
perhaps,  that  their  repose  might  not  be  dis- 
torbed,  tbe  same  reasons  fi>r  concealing  then 
in  caves  and  under  the  sand,  that  the  Chria- 
tians  at  an  earlier  period  bad  for  secreting 
theirs  in  the  Catacombs.  In  respect  to  the 
fact  of  these  naves  having  been  found  under 
a  stratum  of  lava,  on  which  the  opinwn  was 
founded  that  they  were  of  the  time  of  the 
Aborieines,  it  must  he  observed,  that  it  is 
indeea  true  that  they  were  discovered  1^  tk« 
layer  of  Peptrino  over  them,  being  by  chance 
perpendicularly  broken  through  m  plant 
trees ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  spot  has 
not  been  yet  sufficiently  examined  fcr  it  to 
be  decided,  whether  there  may  not  be  dis- 
covered natural  horiaontal  pasaages  leading 
to  them,  which  ar«  merely  choaked  up  witfi 
sand  and  earth. 

M.  Von  Uirt's  traveling  companion. 
Count  Von  Ingenheim,  happened,  in  turning 
over  Tacitus,  to  meet  with  a  passage,  which 
more  exactly  fixes  the  era  of  a  monument  at 
RAme,  concerning  which  many  lionbts  have 
been  hitherto  entertained,  and  which  was 
eenenlly  thought  to  he  of  the  times  of  the 
Republic.  It  is  the  monument  of  C.  Bibu- 
lus  on  the  Vh»lo  di  Marfbvio,  one  of  the 
little  streets  which  lead  from  the  Ripresadei 
Barberi  to  the  Foro  Romano.  The  ioscrip« 
tion  on  it  is  as  follows : 
C.  POBUCIO  L.  F.  BIBVLO  AED.  PL. 

HONORIS 
VIRTUTISQVE  CAUSA  8ENATVS 
CON8VLTO  POPVLIQVE  IV88V  LOCVS 
MONVMENTO  QVO  IPSE  POSTEREt- 

QVE 
EJVS INFERRENTVR  PVBLICE  DATVS 

EST. 

The  antiquarians  who  sought  in  vain  for 
the  name  of  Bibulus,  liad  entirely  overlooked 
what  Tacitus  says  of  him  in  the  third  book 
of  the  Annals ;  that  in  the  consulship  of 
Cai.  Sulpitius  and  Decius  Haterins,  the 
.£dile  C.  Bibulus  first,  and  after  him  the 
other  ./Ediles,  protested  against  tbe  increase 
of  luxury  at  Rome,  but  the  senate  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  who  on  Ibis 
occasion  wrote  a  fine  letter  to  the  senate^ 
but  declined  interfering  in  tliese  sumptuaiyt 
laws  and  restrictions,  and  left  the  matter  to 
the  £diies.  It  seems  very  probable  that 
Bibulus  received  as  a  reward  for  this  zeal 
this  monument  for  himself  and  his  posterity 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  the  order  of 
the  people.  Hence  we  mav  account  for  the 
simplicity  of  it,  and  the  old-fashioned  Pob- 
iicio  and  Postereique  of  die  inscription  which 
were  suitable  for  a  man  v^ho  wanted  \o  tc- 
vive  the  austerity  of  the  ancient  censors 


PoKTic  RcouNDSNCE. — The  late  Duke  of 
NoaroLB  is  not  generally  known  to  have 
been  a  man  of  any  literary  taste ;  yet  his 
Ariendly  patronage  of  some  of  the  earlier 
works  of  Mr.  TAYLoa,  tbe  well-known  Pki> 
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tonitt,  is  sufficient  to  ontk  bis  desir*  of 
bMog  a  ATcceMW.  But  he  was  also  a  man 
of  some  Kterary  observation,  as  appears 
fron  his  beine,  perhapar  the  first  to  notice  a 
most  reroarkaole  instance  ofredamianoaaad 
tautol^  ia  Vw9,  wfaicb  i»  pointed  out  to 
the  translator  of  Afislotle: 
"  Chkie  to  tbe  dsr,  «lth  bMfa  Ws  hsudstae  ditti|^, 
Aad  ilwck  adhenatyWoA  mp*»dtd  hmagf 

GRArMic  BflTAKr.— The  lovers  of  that 
citgaht  pursuit  may  now  espeet  to  bn  highly 
Hatilied  with  various  graphic  illustrattom 
tram  diiferent  sources.  Coloured  plates,  in 
a  long  series,  of  all  the  rare  and  curious 
flowers,  both  British  and  Exotic,  which  have 
blown  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Conrad  I^diges, 
tt  Hackney,  so  well  known  to  amateurs, 
will  soon  be  presented  to  public  view,  in  the 
fonn  of  uBetafiieal  Cabinet.  They  are  said 
to  compvriiciid  a  great  number  of  the  most 
curious  specimens  known  tbronghout  Great 
Britain ;  whilst  speeinans  on  a  more  nir- 
oi  inscribed  scalct  being  esclosively  a  Mid- 
Un4  FUmi  enmved  by  tlie  well-known  Mr. 
Sowerby,  and  fllasttatod  with  lettar-press  by 
Mr.  T.  Putton,  of  Akeatar,  are  also  on  the 
point  of  appearance. 

So  littM  known' as  Britun  has  hitherto 
b«en  to  die  rest  of  the  world,  except  by  the 
terror  of  ber  arms,  or  th»«xcelleacc  of  her 
fnoauftctuvM,  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect,  that 
these  and  similar  works  will  tend  to  spread 
ber  fame  in  dw  oMre  pleasing  arts. 

GooT  A«i>  Ebbumatism. — Experiments 
have  recently  been  made  in  France  upon  the 
■ature  of  the  gases  developed  from  food  in 
the  human  stomach.  These  have  been 
found  to  consist  of  oxygen,  carbonic  acid, 
pure  hydrogen,  and  azote.  In  the  stomach 
tbe  oxygen  was  discovered,  but  not  in  any 
of  theiutestines;  but  the  azote  and  carbo- 
nic acid  were  found  every  where,  whilst 
varioas  combinations  of  the  hydrogen  were 
met  with  in  the  great  intestine. 

This  sulrject  has  been  formerly  considered 
in  this  rouDtiy ;  and  in  an  early  number  of 
the  New  MontUt/ Magazine,  it  was  boldly 
laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  superfluity 
pf  gas  on  tbe  muscular  system  from  impeded 
perapiration,  produces  rheumatism;  whilst 
the  entrance  of  globules  of  gas  into  the  veins 
and  arteries,  is  the  medunical  cause  of  gout 
by  the  obstruction  of  circulation. 

MsTSoaoi.ooY.— ^During  tbe  last  year  at 
Paris,  there  were  167  days  of  rain ;  IS  of 
anow;  19  of  hail;  71  of  frost ;  and  10  thun- 
derstorms. Tbe  prevalent  winds  had  been 
13  days  from  the  North ;  51,  N.  E. ;  84,  E. ; 
<4,8.E.;  59,  8.;  8S,  S.W.;  84,  W.;  and 
96,  N.  W. 

We  shall  be  obliged  to  any  of  our  Cerres- 
.pondents  for  a  similar  table  at  London. 

Natural  HtSToav.— The  islands  of  Mar- 
luiique  and  St.  I^cie  have  now  become  so 
much  infested  with  the  yellow  viper,  which 
M  frequently  found  six  feet  in  length,  that 
the  French  Govemment  are  actually  about 
to  coiontMe  those  islands  with  a  bird  of  prey 
from  Southern  AfHca,  called  the  Secretary, 
or  /alco  lerpentariut  of  Linnaeus,  which  has 
long  been  famous  for  habits  of  devouring 
•erpents,  &c. 

LzTTza  iBOM  Gekxva.— "  I  yesterday 
talked  about  tbe  streeU  of  tbisicity,  and 


saw  with  eqoal  astonishment  and  pleasure 
boxes  placed  in  tbe  middle  and  at  tlie  corner 
of  every  street,  with  this  Hmple  inscription : 
Boae-Bex^  Every  &mily  duly  deposits 
there  tbe  bones  from  iu  kitchen,  and  every 
day  the  magistrates  have  tliem  fetehed  away 
^oid  carried  to  tbe  establishment,  where  they 
are  eonverted  into^lly.  In  this  manner  a 
considerable  quantity  of  excellent  soup  is 
procured  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor.  The 
indigent  do  not  here  walk  about  in  the 
streets  and  public  places:  they  are  furnished 
with  work  and  food." 

Two  establishments  are  fully  empkyed  at 
Geneva  in  estncting  the  nutritious  parts 
from  bones.  Id  oiie  they  proceed  by  simple 
boiling  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time.  In 
the  other  the  bones  reduced  by  the  aid  of 
muriatic  acid  yield  the  jeUy  or  glue  (gela- 
tine) which  is  a  most  excellent  resource  be- 
cause it  will  keep  any  length  of  time  when 
it  is  dry,  and  takes  up  in  this  state  a  very 
small  space  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
nutritious  matter  which  it  contains.  All 
bones  however  are  not  equally  susceptible 
of  giving  jelly,  after  having  furnished  tbe 
broth,  because  there  are  some,  of  an  earthy 
nature,  which  it  is  important  to  know,  in 
order  not  to  lose  the  expence  of  boiling,  and 
not  to  communicate  a  disagreeable  taste  to 
the  jelly  produced  by  the  othe|rs. 


UTERARY  ANB  SCIENTIFIC 
INTELLIGENCE. 


There  Iia*  jost  ixtoed  firom  the  press  of 
Bonrlie,  "  A  Chronological  Catalogue  of  the 
worlu  in  scalptare  of  Antonio  Canova,  publish- 
ed at  the  request  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Bavaria,"  Rome  1817, 18  pagM  in 
4to.  Canova's  ffnt  work,  two  fruit  baakeu  in 
marble,  ii  of  the  year  1773  when  he  was  14  jean 
of  age.  In  1781  hanng  already  acquired  some 
leputatioa  he  left  hi*  country,  the  Venetian 
dominions,  and  came  to  Rome.  The  number  of 
his  works  mentioned  in  the  catalogue,  large  and 
small,  statues,  bas-reliefs,  models,  groups,  dap. 
Ucates  of  statues,  biuU,  &e.  amounts  to  Its  ; 
among  which  arc  such  undertakings  as  the 
monuments  of  Popes  Oan)|[anelU  and  Rezzonieo, 
of  tbe  Archduchess  Christina,  at  Vienna,  of 
Alfieri,  at  Florence,  of  Emo,  at  Venice,  Santa 
Crax,&c.  Beudes  these  works,  some  paintings 
by  Canova  are  also  mentioned^  amon^  othen 
tiie  AlUrpiece  in  the  church  of  his  native  town 
PoRiagno. 

Eloim  Ma«blbs.— It  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  the  first  volume  of  the  Treatise  on  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  includinc  an  historical  and  to- 
pographical account  of  Athens,  is  nearly  ready 
for  poUiealion.  It  will  be  accompanied  by 
nearly  40  plates ;  and  we  trust  that  it  will  be, 
to  ■nrronnding  nations,  a  splendid  monument 
of  what  British  taste,  learning,  and  philosophical 
research  can  accomplish.  Hitherto  Britain  has 
been  too  modest — too  much  inclined  to  yield 
the  palm  of  superiority  in  arts  to  her  neigh- 
bours ;  let  them  now  learn  that  in  both  oor  arts 
and  arms  we  can  excel ! 

ScRiPTL-RE  History.— We  are  well  con- 
vinced that  the  more  scripture  history  Is  Inves. 
tigated,  tlie  more  clear  and  conclusive  will  be 
found  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests.  The 
iwesent  rapid  distribution  of  Holy  Writ  has  also 
increased  the  number  of  inqmrers,  many  of 


whom,  fton  want  of  general  koowledct^  are  t«» 
tally  nnable,  of  themselves,  to  solve  tne  doubts, 
difficulties,   and  obiemities  which  mast  niia> 
voMaMy  occur  to  tbaa.    Every  lUag,  thsra* 
fere,  that  tends  to  tbe  popalar  illMfialion  fi' 
tbe  Sacred  Word,  iBait  ba  of  importance,  and. 
we  observe  with  much  satisfaction  a  work  hi 
progtcss,  which  promises  to  be  more  useful  even 
than    Homier's  /Mulnrtimf,    becMsa  it  em. 
braces  a  wider  field,  taichMttig  the  geograiiiqr 
and  natural  history  of  the  East,  as  weU  as  the 
customs  and  manners  both  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times.    It  is  said  to  be  from  the  pen  «f 
Provkssor  PAxmi  «r  EMnlmgki  sad  to  e«* 
tCMl,  already,  t*  3  octavo  vobanss;  bat  we 
cannot  help  suggesting,  that  it  might  be  ren- 
dered much  more  valuable  by  anotfier  volume 
embracing  a  popnlar  account  of  the  historical 
evidence  of  the  aatheatksity  of  Scripture  from 
the  earnest  pcriml— of  the  parity  of  th«  Sep- 
tnagint  over    tbe   Hebrew    and    Samaritaa 
copies— of  the    historicia  chronology  of  the 
New  Testament — of  the  aslnmoraical  ptoofk 
firoM  Bishop  Newton,  as  weHas  firom  the  pan 
of 'the  immortal  philosapher  af  that  aamfc  SI* 
Isaac— together  with  slight  aatices  of  ana  an- 
swers to  ue  modem  and  so  much  disaeminaled 
doubts  respecting  the  truth  of  divine  revelation. 
In  consequence  of  cheap  editions,  the  poison  of 
Kotefy*!  raiiu  qf  £mjrin«  has  extended  macb 
further  than  is    generally  imaained;  and  a 
slight  notice,  with  a  simple  refutation  of  his 
falsehoods  and  misrepresentations,  would  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  Profbisor  Paxtou's  werk. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Talfonrd,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
is  preparing  for  puMicatioo,  a  Practical  Treatise 
on  the  laws  or  Toleration  and  Religieus  Li- 
berty, as  they  affect  every  class  of  Dissenters 
from  the  Church  of  England,  intended  to  form 
a  compendinm  of  the  civil,  political,  and  relig- 
ions  rights  of  all  his  Majesty's  subjects,  as,  at 
present,  affected  by  tbe  profession  of  religions 
opinions.  With  an  Appendix,  rontaininz  the 
most  important  statutes  on  the  subject  of  To- 
leration, and  forms  of  proceedings  by  Indict- 
ment, and  befbre  Magutnles  for  inftactiooa 
of  the  Acts  protecting  worship,  and  odiar 
offences  ralatii^  to  Religion,  in  i  vol.  8<o. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  Letter  from 
Berlin,  dated  June  7  :  "  The  learned  Professoi 
ScUtiermacher,  whose  name  is  already  well 
known  to  tbe  public  as  the  translator  otPlmUt 
workt,  has  lately  commenced  a  course  of  Lee- 
tiires  on  the  O^ublic  qf  PtaU,  and  on  tbe  form 
and  administration  of  Oovernments  such  as  they 
kaee  been  and  as  they  otfht  to  be.  These  Lec- 
tures, if  they  should  ever  be  printed,  will  doubt- 
less be  found  to  conuin  a  great  number  of 
speculative  and  profound  ideas,  but  very  f^ 
which  are  practicable,  or  at  all  applicable  t» 
the  state  in  which  Society  is  at  present  placed." 

The  Academy  of  Lm  CrasM  has  recently 
sppointed  'five  new  corresponding  members  to 
fill  tiie  places  which  were  vacant  in  Its  establish- 
raent.  These  members  are  the  Chevalier  Mf 
relli.  Keeper  of  the  library  at  Venice  j  Sigtuf 
Miehel  Colombe,  of  Parma ;  Cs»a«  fVwKei*  Ml* 
xoMi,  of  Milan;  F«l»«riliiCsaf#C«s«riPrl«tof 
the  Oratory  of  Vexaam  r.«nd  Mr.  M^Otiat,  «f 
London.  -  The  acadessy  renewed  its  officen  iai 
the  sitting  of  the  t6th  of  May ;  <^e<w<  BaiMlU 
wasappoiBted  President;  and  the  AbbtZamiMd, 
antiquary  to  the  Grand  Voke  tff  Toseany,  Se- 
cretary. .  ,         ,  \  '^ 

The  Boyal  Acadcany  of  Eriiirt  has  reeentlf 
fixed  on  tbe  following  slngnlw  question,  for  the 
best  reply  to  vchich  it  is  iiitended  to  award  a 
prise.  Namely,  how  fhr  thfc  wan  of  1814  an* 
18l»CbntTib«ted  la  fte  benefit  efhutoeeiqr. 


L^iy  ILLtl^C^i^     U>. 
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PRICE  Is. 


PRESENT  STATE  OF  ENOUSH  LITE- 
RATURE. 


In  one  of  the  last  year's  numbers  of  a 
fiHreign  journal,  La  Bibliothe^ue  Univer- 
•elle,  we  have  met  vith  a  view  of  the 
present  state  of  English  Literature,  which 
ou  the  whole  gives  a  pretty  impartial  n- 
view  of  our  literature  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  names  many  of  our  roost  dis- 
tinguished writers  in  the  different  dejMut- 
tnents  of  learning. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  En- 
glish manners,  particularly  the  exclusion 
of  the  women  from  general  society,  pre- 
vents the  literati  from  adding  to  their 
solid  learmng  a  refined  and  delicate  taste. 
Every  requisite  for  this  was  found  in  the 
Iiighest  possible  degree  in  Paris  before 
the  revolution.  The  English,  who  rivaled 
the  French  in  the  sciences,  found  them 
the  only  school  in  which  they  could  mo- 
dify and  soften  the  peculiarities  arising 
from  their  character,  their  manners, 
their  insular  situation,  their  independence, 
and  their  favorite  recreations,  play,  and 
the  table. 

The  English  having  been  cut  off  du- 
ring a  twenty  years'  war  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  civilized  worid.  ex- 
cept such  as  arose  from  increasing  com- 
merce and  great  military  operations,  the 
natural  consequence  was,  that  the  richer 
classes  having  no  more  any  opportunity 
of  neutralising  their  habits  in  a  foreign 
country,  the  national  defecU  took  deep- 
er root,  and  the  literary  productions  which 
depend  on  the  imaguation,  and  one  of 
whose  chief  merits  u  to  harmoni$e  with 
the  tone  of  society,  savour  more  and 
more  of  tfieir  native  soil.  The  observa- 
tions of  the  author  respecting  the  state 
of  society  and  manners  in  England  seem 
to  us  to  be  morp  applicable  to  things 
as  they  were  five  ancl  twenty  years  ago, 
than  as  they  are  now.  The  article  con- 
cludes in  the  following  manner: 

"  If  we  must  lament  that  certab  ex- 
aggerated opinions  gain  ground  in  Eu- 
^nd,  of  which  Methodism  is  a  proof, 
tne  generous  sacrifices  of  some  societies 
which  are  animated  with  an  jtrdent.seal 
to  extend  what  is  good,  must  on  the 
other  hand  afford  the  more  lively  satis- 
faction.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  gold 
u  the  idol  of  this  people,  that  their  luxu- 
nr  and  vanity  are  without  bounds,  tliat 
Ibe  higher  classes  set  the  example  of  im- 
woraiity;  and  in  general  that' one  finds 


in  England  all  the  vices  which  are  per- 
haps inseparable  from  excess  of  refine- 
ment. But  t>B  the  other  hand  Mre  may 
add  to  our  consolation,  that  there  is  no 
country  where  the  virtues  which  tend  to 
alleviate  natural  evils,  and  the  sufferings 
of  society,  are  so  general,  and  practised 
with  such  judicious  activity. 

"  While  political  fanaticism  and  war 
deluged  Europe  with  blood,  the  English 
were  improving  all  the  means  of  allevia- 
ting the  su&rings  of  their  fellow  cKa- 
tures,  and  spreading  among  them  the 
knowledge  of   the    truth.     Thus  they 
improved  upon  the  principles  of  How- 
ard, the  management  of  the  hosfMtals  and 
prisons ;  they  acquainted  Europe  with  the 
discoveiy  of  the  immortal  Jenner ;  they 
abolished  the  slave-trade,  and  introduced 
civilization  into  Africa ;  they  estabHshed 
societies  for  the  relief  of  foreigners  in 
distress;  they  spread  the  light  of  know- 
ledge over  distant  countries,  by  making 
them  acquainted  with  our  sacred  wri- 
tings;   they  discovered,  and  taught  to 
the  rest  bf  the  world,  that  simplified  and 
easy  method  of  elementary  instruction, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  raise  to  the  dig- 
nity   of  man    millions    of   individuals 
whom  fortune  has  condemned  to  igno- 
rance.   In  general,  a  universal  spirit  of 
beneficence,  respect  ftw  misfOTtune,  emu- 
lation in  works  of  charity,  predomina- 
ted  among    this    same  people,    whose 
mrit  was  exalted  by  the  sense  of  its  in- 
dependenpe  and  its  strength,  which  had 
made  itself  master  of  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas.    It  seems  that  England,  while  it 
was  destined  to  unite  the  rest  nf  Europe 
in  a  common  exertion  of  its  strength,  and 
to  give  to  the  enemy  of  social  order 
the  last  decisive  blow,  was  selected  by 
heaven  for  the  noble  vocation  of  pre- 
serving the  sacred  flame  of  vktiie,  and 
the_  example  of   those  teuder   relations 
which    beneficence    estsbUshes    among 
mankind." 


BELFAST  ACADEMICAL  JUSWrV- 
TION. 

To  the  Edit&r  of  the  Literary  Gaxette. 

Sir,— Yon  express  Tonneir  with  a  praise- 
wortby  libciality  on  the  inbject  of  edocatlon. 
The  promptness  of  my  >ddress  to  yon  enffi- 
eiently  indicalei  my  entire  confidence  in  yonr 
declaiations ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  give  yon  a 
sketch  of  the  rise,  progreit,  and  present  state  of 
At  Belfast  Acadenucu  Instltntion. 

Belfast,  fbr  many  years  past,  has  bad  •  dM- 


sieal  school,  which  was  set  on  foot  by  suhscrip- 
tion :  bat  the  town  having  latterly  Inereaiti 
in  wealth  and  pqnnlaHan  with  a  rqridity  not 
to  be  often  panHiellrd  in  the  old  world,  tha 
established  school  was  fonnd  miequal  to  tfa« 
increased  demand  for  instnirtion.  "Tbe  idea 
of  setting  on  foot  aaoUirr  School  to  meet  the 
increasing  denand  occurred  to  a  spirited  and 
intelligent  individual.  He  consalted  with  some 
friends  on  the  propriety  of  the  measore :  it  was 
approved  of,  and  a  resolation  made  to  solicit 
SBbscriptiom  for  the  purpose.  Sabucriptiona 
were  solicited  :  the  iBIiabimnlB  met  the  appii- 
cations  with  a  laudable  promptitude;  and, 
within  two  or  three  days,  the  snm  of  30001. 
was  sobscribed.  The  solicitors  thns  encoa> 
raged  proceeded  with  ahuirity,  aad  within  a  very 
short  time  the  subscriptions  amouBted  to  a  son 
ftr  exceeding  any  expectation,  that  had  been 
originally  foraed.  The  snbscripiion  list  doted 
with  above  16,0001. 

The  first  object  had  been  a  school  only ;  bat 
when  subscriptions  6owed  in  so  readtly,  tlik 
views  of  the  collectors  extended  witfi  the  grow^ 
lag  spirit  of  die  coutributon,  and  a  plan  of 
edncation  was.  given  to  the  public,  embracing 
an  extensive  and  complete  school  eoutte  whh 
the  proposed  addition  of  sevend  profesaonhipi 
in  differeat  departments  of  science. 

In  the  year  1810  the  plan  was  enlarged  and 
matared,  and  the  subscribers  incorporated  by 
act  of  parihuaent.  By  this  act  the  snbscrk 
ben,  or  proprietors,  forming  a  corpoiate  body, 
are  empowered  "  to  establish  aad  maintain  an 
Academical  Institution  in  the  town  of  Belfast, 
for  affording  to  youth  a  dassical  and  aiereaa- 
tUa  education,  and  fer  teaching  Mathematics, 
Natnral  PfaUosophy,  Logic,  MeUphysies,  Belies 
Lcttres,  Moral  Philosophy,  Chenustry,  Botany, 
Agriculture,  and  other  branches  of  science. 
The  act  also  ereeto  two  boards,  one  of  mana- 
gers for  the  <economieal,  and  one  of  visitors  for 
the  literary  departments  in  the  Institatioa.  Un- 
der their  care  Jihuis  for  tha  necessary  boUdiagt 
wen  proenred.  The  plan  since  carried  into 
effect  was  the  gift  of,  I  beUeve,  the  ingenioot 
and  inteUigent  Mr.  Soane,'  the  Architect. 
The  buildings  ptuoeaded  with  rapidity,  and  in 
November  1813,  matters  ware  in  such  a  state 
of  forwardanss,  that  the  boardsmH  and  elected 
masters  to  superintend  the  schools  of  the  estab- 
JMhmant,  and  appohited  the  first  duy  of  Ke- 
bruaiy,  iai4,  for  the  commencement  of  their 
hnportant  opcFttioas.  On  that  meMoruble  day 
accordingly  the  daon  of  the  Instiaition  w«i« 
thrown  open  and  pupils  eageriy  thronged  to 
fill  its  roll*. 

A  phu  so  important  and  m  eztendve  coald 
not  have  been  so  far  e«m<ncted  withoat  expt- 
ricncmg  some  of  that  opposition,  which  anf- 
fbrmly  awaits  all  attempts  however  landabla. 
A  nuaiber  of  objections  were  made  to  ijt  oa 
the  poond,  that  such  un  establishmeat  was  not 
at  all  required:  that  it  could  not eontinne  fter 
any  time,  particularly  in  the  classical  depart- 
hient,  as  Belfast  could  not  supply  a  sofficfeat 
nnmberof  pnpib.     It  was  said,  tiiat  the  classi- 


The  Belfast  Academical  Institution  being 
designed  for  the  enconragement  and  instruction 
of  nttirt  genital,  in  the  first  instance;  we  put 
a  question,  with  perfect  Uberali^,  to  ow  frUt 

Cvrtfmieil,  was  thaia     "      ■       "" 

ArdiUtt*  in  lulmtiV^ 
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cal  ichool,  ^icb  lus  existed  in  Belfut  for 
immy  yotr*,  had  been  found  snffieient  for  the 
dcinaiMi;  mod  ■>  awflRieat  nuinberof  pupik 
for  bolh  schools  conld  not  be  found,  a  com- 
petition would  arise,  which  would  neccisarily 
iatrodnce  a  total  rrlaxation  of  wholesome  die- 
eipiinp,  as  ea(h  master  wonid  be  anaioBs  to  re- 
commeiid  Mmself  to  bis  pupils  by  an  iqjorious 
tadoigeoce.  The  assertion,  that  pupils  could 
tiot  Im  had,  has  been  abtrndautly  contradicted 
by  fact  Within  a  very  few  weeks  after  the 
opening  of  the  Institntioa  nearly  SOO  popils 
were  enrolled  in  the  books  of  the  different 
•ebools,  of  which  the  classical  school  had  a  large 
sluu«.  The  Institution  is  now  goins  on  to  the 
fifth  year  of  its  coarse :  like  every  outer  estab 
lisiiment  it  baa  felt  the  presuirc  of  the  times, 
and  the  schools  are  not  so  numeronsly  attended, 
.as  tliey  have  been:  yet  even  now  tlie  books 
contain  aboat  300  names  of  pupils  actually  in 
.attendance.  The  things  stated  above,  on  the 
.effects  to  be  expected  from  competitioa,  and 
4>nt  forward  as  an  argument,  might  rather  ap- 
pear as  a  nisrepieientation  on  my  part :  but,  I 
•store  yon,  it  .ha*  actually  appeared  in  print, 
and  been  advanced  with  much  confidence  and 
some  acrimony  by  the  opponents  of  the  Insti- 
tution. It  shonid  not  nave  been  mentioned, 
•o  silly  it  it,  but  tint  it  contributes  to  shew 
the  merit*  «f  a  plan,  against  which  its  inter- 
ested Mid  active  adversaries  could  fetch  no 
stronger  objections. 

Tlie  establishment  consists  of  two  parts; 
oae  comprising  the  schools,  the  other,  profes- 
aonhips  m  dimrent  braoohes  of  literature  and 
science  in  a  collegiate  form. 

In  tlie  tciiool-department,  English,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  Geography  with  the  Use  of  the 
■Otobet,  Mathenialict,  and  the  Classics,  are 
.tmgfat  in  tepante  trhoolt.  There  are  also 
masters  on  the  establishment  for  French,  Draw- 
ing, Dtmcing,  and  other  accomplishments. 
The  buiUiiDgs  are  very  extensive  and  capacious, 
.afibrding  accommodation  for  day-b«^s  and 
boarders;  the  aitaation healthful,  airy  and  COB- 
modiotts,  with  good  play-groimda,  uniting  the 
jMivantagas  of  vicinity  to  a  Bourishing  town 
nnd  the  retirement  of  the  country.  Arithme- 
tic «nd  Matiiematies  are  tanght  to  the  verge 
•f  the  ttsaal  school  eoarae;  I  nsay  say,  iiulber; 
tar  papUs  arc  inatronted  in  the  higher  braacbts 
4if  Mathematics  both  practical  and  theoretical; 
which  are  seldom  taught  in  schoolt.  The  Ma- 
theamtieal  professor  ateo  teaches  Geography  and 
•  popnlar  ceoisc  of  Astrenony  with  Mm  Use 
■of  the  Globei.  In  the  classical  school,  Latin 
Mtd  Greek  are  tanght  on  the  plan  of  the  higher 
Bngliiih  icbools,  with  strict  attention  to  com- 
yonlion  in  those  langnaget,  and  'to  tbeirpra- 
4ody.  The  ex.tenaive  course  of  liatiii  and 
Otcek.  ■vpoiatad  to  be  read,  for  instance,  in 
OnUin  Collece,foiins  the  regnbr  course  of  the 
•rbool,  together  with  select  parta  from  livy, 
Tacitus,  Uemeslhenes,  ICuripides,  and  Aristo- 
phanes. Compositidn  formt  an  iraportauit  part 
IB  the  coone  of  edooation  tanght  m  the  luati- 
tetioB.  The  papU  it  thereby  eompdled  to  pot 
ia  leonisition  all  his  powers  and  acquirements; 
and  by  this  exercise  acquires  power  of  lan- 
nrnge  and  a  habit  of  attantion  and  accaracy 
W  his  bwitm.  The  classical  maater  presides 
in  the-daarical  school;  the  Mathematical  pro- 
fcisor  teaches  Mathematics,  Arithmetic,  and 
Geography;  the  English  master  condnett  tha 
English  department ;  and  the  Writing  matter 
ridce  in  hm  a«m  departmnat.  The  achoob 
afford  a  regnhv  gradation  of  instnictioii. 
.From  the  matt  elementary  part  ^tbe  papsi 
auy  be  conducted  to  the  compietian  of  aia 
'   '  tb».«bae  roof,  wiii^  m^ 


ten,  to  whom  be  becomes  attached  by  long 
'acqaaimance,  and  with  aabooMeilasrs,  who  he* 
come  endeared  to  htm  by  vaiioas  attractive 
associations.  The  continuity  of  instruction  is 
thus  maintained  unbroken,  and  the  irksomeoess 
of  hborious  atudy  is  lightened  by  this  affl- 
Uatioa  of  pnnnits. 

In  the  Institution  each  master  Ims  the  entire 
management  of  his  own  school,  and  enjoys  ex- 
clusively the  fhritt  of  his  own  industry  and 
ability.  Tbe  advantage  expected  to  aiise  from 
this  is  a  vigorous  and  animated  exertion  in  the 
teachers,  from  whicb  the  pupils  must  be  be- 
nefited. The  large  school-establishments  in 
Engbind  and  Ireland  are  in  general  so  appoint- 
ed, that  some  oae  department  of  instmction 
obtains  a  decided  precedency,  while  the  others 
are  comparatively  neglected.  This  may  iiap- 
pen  without  auy  ground  to  charge  the  router 
with  wilful  negiect.  The  subordinate  depart- 
n«nts  in  such  estabKshments  are  seldom  con- 
ducted with  spirit,  because  a  atimalus  of  snfli- 
cieut  power  is  not  applied.  The  princi|Md 
conscientiously  discharges  his  duty ;  bnthenmy 
be  bound  up  by  the  constitution  of  his  appoint- 
meat.  Hit  nnder-masters  and  assistants  may  be, 
and,  we  know,  freqnently  are,  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain stipend;  and  as  exertion  in  this  case  is  tmrt 
<!/*  MO  rnuanl,  no  great  effort  can  be  expected. 
Tlie  contrary  principle  is  recognised  in  the 
conttitntion  of  the  Inttitntion,  and  correspond- 
ing results  may  reasonably  be  expeetad. 

From  an  estahUshment,  formed  of  a  chain  of 
schools,  vigorously  acting  each  for  itself,  and 
all  in  hearty  co-operation  a  further  and  most 
important  advaiitage  it  looked  for.  Yon  have, 
I  doubt  act,  met  witli  .person*  skilled  in  all  the 
niceties  of  classic  learning,  and  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  any  thin^  else ;  who  could  per- 
haps contribute  to  a  variorum  edition  of  a  clas- 
lie,  and  net  be  able  to  «am  np  their  wash-wo- 
man's accoant.  Yon  are  aware^  Sir,  I  am 
sure,  how  injurious  this  learnad  ignoranoe  is 
not  only  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  but 
in  the  tiitnre  pnnnits  of  science,  i^idiout  a 
knowledge  of  arithnMitic  it  is  not  possible  to 
pass  onprofitabty  to  mathematics:  without  ma- 
thematics in   vain  will  the  student  seek    to 

climb  the  eminences  of  Natural  Philosopl^ 

in  vain  without  these  sister-sciences  shall  he 
hope  to  distingnish  himself  as  a  statist,  or 
financier  in  the  eonncils  of  bis  country.  Yet 
these  important  departments  of  science  are  en- 
tirely omitted,  or  at  the  best,  neglected,  in  the 
great  scliools  of  these  countries.  I  bt^  it  may 
not  be  supposed  that  I  wonId  impute  any 
blame  to  the  respected  matters  of  those  esta- 
blishments, which  have  sent  forth  so  inaay 
scholars  an  boneor  to  their  instnictors,  and  an 
ornament  to  their  country.  On  the  contrary,  I 
consider  tbe  matten  of  the  great  endowed 
schoolt  in  England'  and  Ireland  at  men  of  the 
highest  n^ectability.  The  defects  of  the  In- 
stitutions, over  which  they  preside,  originate 
not  with  them :  the  schools  .were  oiigipally 
founded  for  tbe  promotion  of  classical  literature; 
the  pupils  sent  to  those  schools  are  supposed 
to  be  previously  instructed  in  other  branches 
of  oducation ;  and  tbe  masters  cannot  depart 
from  their  chartered  course  A  lad  under  their 
instruction  will  become  an  excellent  classical 
scholar;  but  nuw  something  more  than  mere 
classical  knowledge  (s  r«qu1stte  to  fit'the  youth 
for  the  business  of  life — even  that  cuti  of 
yonth,  which  may  be  destined  esclaaively  for 
a  learned  profeMion.  To  obviate  Ais  great 
deficiency,  or  error  in  the  great  schaob,  is  one 
object  of  tiie  plan,  on  which  the  Institution  it 
founded;  and  it  is  intended,  that  Ih*  pupil, 
verted  in  daMic  jUt«nMMC«>  aiaiU  be  lOBt  ta  Ik* 


University  qualified,  to  contend  foi;ba^rabla 
iittinctioM  in  tcienre  also;  and  niio  the  world. 

SualiSed  by  practical  knowledire,  to  enter  on 
le  highest  contests  and  eonncils  of  lifo. 
Here  I  shall  dose  for  Ikit  time :  I  have  paa- 
haps  trespassed  too  for  ont  your  iadahnaov; 
moat  ccrtaiaiy  fonhar,  liiaa  I  had  intendtod. 
Another  letter  shall  close  the  iubject.  teit 
I  shall  detail  tbe  plan  of  the  collegiate  depart- 
meat,  dec.  &c.  I  am.  Sir,  yoar't  traly,  dec. 
June  18tb,isi7'.  a. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS.  . 

Macbeth  and  King  Richard  the 
Third  ;  yfn  Etsay,  in  answer  to  remarks 
on  tome  of  the  Characters  of  Shak- 
SPEARE.    By  J.  P.  Kemble. 

Tbe  publication  of  this  essay  in  the 
week,  when  the  author  took  his  farewell  of 
tbe  stage,  and  bis  eminent  rank  as  an  ac- 
tor, have  rendered  it  an  object  of  much 
attention.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Whately,  in 
bis  remarks,  had  anxiously,  and  as  we  con- 
ceive without  any  thing  like  just  grounds, 
endeavoored  to  establish  a  notion  ti 
superior  bravery  in  Richard  III.  and  of 
inferior  courage,  or  rather  of  cowardice^ 
in  Maeheth.  Strange  as  this  opinion  may 
appear  to  those  who  judge  of  Shakspcare 
by  his  own  writings,  it  has  found  a  sup- 
porter in  Mr.  Steevens.  Uodoubtedly 
if  we  were,  in  any  case,  inclined  to  sur- 
render the  evidence  of  our  senses;  and 
the  express  meaning  of  the  text,  to  other 
authority,  we  sbouM  have  been  inclined 
to  adopt  the  supposition  of  these  com- 
mentators. Mr.  W.  not  only  overlooked 
and  rejected  Shakspeare's  express  state- 
ments of  Macbeth's  heroic  valour,  but  he 
has  overlooked  in  the  drama,  the  details 
of  Richard's  selfish  and  inhuman  dispo- 
sition  from  his  boyhood  up  to  that  violent 
death,  which  befell  him  as  the  punish- 
ment of  his  crimes.  He  has  divided  and 
sub-divided  the  ordinary  meauiiig  of 
words  in  daily  use,  until  be  has  given 
tfaetii  a  novel  or  s  doubtful,  and,  iu 
some  instances,  an  opposite,  interpreta- 
tion. Of  the  courage  of  the  two  usurp- 
ers be  thus  expresses  himself—"  In 
Rkkard  it  is  intrepidity,  and  in  Mae- 
ttth  no  more  thata  rtsoluliim:  in  bim 
(Macbeth)  it  proceeds  from  exertion  not 
from  nature;  in  enterprise  be  betrays  a 
degree  of  fear,  tbongn  he  is  able,  when 
occasion  requires,  to  stifle  or  subdue  it." 
— We  are  afraid  that  some  plain  un- 
learned readers,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed, like  us,  to  consider  courage  a 
source  or  cause  of  exertion  or  enterprise, 
and  not  a  result  proceeding  from  exer- 
tion, wiO  be  tempted  to  smile  at  these 
grave  absurdities.  But  into  what  absur- 
dity will  not  the  rage  for  aniiotatiDn  be- 
tray a  sagacious  admirer  of  our^grtat 
dramatic  poet  1  Tlwreitskty  to*9illt<. 
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tpeaie,  which  Mr.  W.  iinlackily  mislaid 
•t  the  tnomeat  of  writing  these  opinions. 
This  k<>y  is  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, if  Mr.  W.  bad  kicked  into  his  own 
heart,  he  would  have  known  that  mmm- 
aibilitif  of  danger  is  not  courage;  that 
true  courage  consists  in  a  due  sense  of 
danger  ana  the  being  aUe,  like  Mac- 
beth, when  occasion  requires,  to  stifle 
and  subdue  that  sense,  and  to  proceed 
with  our  porpose.  In  substance  Mr.  W. 
informs  the  world  that  Macbeth's  reso- 
lution proceeds  from  exertion;  and  yet  in 
eWterfrUe,  which  is  only  another  name 
for  exertion,  be4)etrays  ftar;  so  that  ac- 
cording to  this  distinguished  authority, 
his  courage  and  his  fear  proceed  from  tlie 
tame  cmue.  But  to  make  amends  for  this, 
when  occasion  requires, — that  is,  when 
IB  exertion  or  enterprise,  he  is  able  to 
stifle  or  subdue  his  fear ! — Really,  really 
Messieurs  Whately  and  Steevens,  your 
opponent  Mr.  Kemble  has  let  you  oflF 
upon    these    fooleries,     with    as   much 

{;ood  nature  and  dignity,  as  if  he  justly 
eared  to  forfeit  a  portion  of  his  own  es- 
timation by  condescending  to  notice 
them. 

The  following  extract  will  shew  that 

r.  Kemble  has  completely  refuted  Mr. 

.'s  comparative  view  of  Richard  and 
Macbeth. 

The  appeal  for  judgment  on  the  quality 
«f  the  courage  of  Macbeth,  does  not  depend, 
as  questions  of  criticism  often  necessarily 
must,  on  conjecture  and  inference ;  it  ad- 
dresses itself  directly  to  the  plain  meaning 
of  every  passage  where  Shakspeare  touches 
on  this  subject.  The  shortness  of  the  time 
allotted  for  the  performance  of  a  play,  usually 
makes  it  impracticable  to  allow  the  princi- 
pal personages  space  sufficient  for  their  un- 
folding themselves  gradually  before  the 
spectator;  it  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  and 
beautiful  artifice  with  dramatic  writers,  by 
an  impressive  description  of  their  heroes, 
to  bring  us  in  great  measure  acquainted 
with  them,  before  they  are  visibly  engaged 
in  action  on  the  stage ;  where  without  tliis 
]»reviou$  delineation,  their  proccudings  might 
often  appear  confused,  and  sometimes  per- 
haps be  unintelligible.  We  are  bound,  then, 
.to  look  on  the  introductory  portrait  which 
.our  author  has  drawn  of  Macbeth,  aa  tiie 
true  resemblance  of  him ;  for  the  mind  may 
not  picture  to  itself  a  persoa  of  the  pbet's 
arbitrary  invention,  under  any  features,  but 
those  by  which  that  invention  has  thought 
ft  to  identify  him — Here  is  the  portrait : — 

Serg,  The  mercilest  Macdonwald 

•  •••>• 

•  •       •    from  tlte  Western  bles 
Of  Kernes  and  Gallowglaues  is  supplied  ; 
And  Fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling, 
Shew'd  like  a  rebel's  whore  :  but  all's  too  w«di ; 
Ebr'  bnte  Macbeth,  (well  be  deserves  that 

upne,) 
Disdauiog  Forloaa,  with  his  biandisb'd  steel, 
'Which  WMk'd  wi|h  bloody  emcafiao. 
Like  valour's  telbioif,     ~ 


Carved  ont  his  passage,  tUI  he  fac'd  the  slave ; 
And  ne'er  shook  bwids,  nor  bade  farewell  u> 

him. 
Till  he  ooseam'd  iiim  from  the  nave  to  the 
■  chaps. 
And  used' Us  head  upon  car  battlessents. 

Why  does  Shakspeare  appoint  Macbeth  to 
the  noble  hazard  of  meeting  the  fierce  Mac- 
donwald in  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand? 
Why  does  he  call  him  brave,  and  emphati- 
cally insist  on  his  deserving  that  name? 
Why  does  he  grace  him  with  the  title  of 
Valour's  Minion  j  and  presently — styling  him 
Bellona's  bridegroom, — deem  him  worthy 
to  be  matched  evep  with  the  Goddess  of 
War?  Could  the  poet  thus  labour  the  de- 
scription of  his  hero,  and  not  design  to  im- 
press a  full  idea  of  the  loftiness  of  his  in- 
trepidity ?  Macbeth's  great  heart  pants  to 
meet  the  barbarous  leader  of  the  rebels :  his 
brandished  steel,  reeking  with  intermediate 
slaughter,  has  hewn  out  a  passage  to  him ; 
and  lie  maintains  the  combat,  tUI  the  death 
of  his  antagonist  crowns  bis  persevering 
valour  with  a  glorious  victory. 

Macbeth,  it  is  asserted  in  the  Remarlts, 
has  ruo/u/ioa,  not  intrepidity.  What  is  the 
soldier's  intrepidity,  but  a  disdain  of  for- 
tune? or  in  less  figurative  words,  what,  but 
that  perfect  scorn  of  danger  which  Glamis  so 
eminently  displays,  whenever  fit  occasions 
call  him  into  it?  Further,  it  is  objected, 
though  with  some  restrictiou,  that  in  Mac- 
beth, courage  froceedt  .from  exertion,  not 
from  nature  ;  and  that  in  enterprise  he  betraut 
a  degree  of  fear. — Let  us  revert  to  Shak- 
speare : 

Serg.  Mo  sooner  jostice  had,  with  valour  arm'd, 
Compell'd  these  (kipping  Kernes  to  trust  their 

bcels, 
Rat  the  Norwegian  Lord,  surveying  vantafpe^ 
With  furbish'd  arms,  and  new  sopidiea  of  men, 
Began  a  fresh  assault. 

Dime.  1>isma]r'd  not  this 
Our  Captains,  Macbeth  and  Banqno  i 

Strg.    Yes, 
As  sparrows,  eagles,  or  the  hare,  ths  lion. 

Here  the  Thane  of  Rosae  arrives  post  from 
the  battle,  and  completes  the  fiunting  ser- 
geant's unfinished  narrative: 
Norway  himself,  with  terrible  nnmbers. 
Assisted  by  that  most  disloyal  traitor 
Tlie  Tliane  of  Cawdor,  'gan  a  dismal  eonfliet  \ 
TM  that  Bellsna's  bridegroom,  kH>p'd  in  proof, 
Confionled  him  with  self-comparisons. 
Point  against  point  rebellious,  arm  'gainst  arm, 
Curbing  bis  lavish'd  spirit :  and  to  conclude. 
The  victory  fell  oa  ■*. 

Is  it,  then,  Hietragfiar  inenterpri$e — 
already  worn  with  tlie  toils,  and  weakened  by 
the  losses  of  a.  hard-fought,  well-woo  feld— 
to  rush,  at  disadvantage,  on  fresbandficia^t- 
ful  numbers,  with  unconcern  like  that  which 
eagles  and  lions  might  be  conceived  to  shew, 
if  opposed  to  hares  and  sparrows^  While 
Macoeth  thus  dedicates  himself  tb  the  face 
of  peril  doss  his  behaviour  indicate  reluc- 
tance? Does  it  betrav  the  result  of  efbrt  and 
eMTtipn  f  Ha;  it  is  the  impulse  of  a  daunt- 
le»  temper,  th;it  hurries  the  bridegroom  of 
Bellona  through  the  dismal  conflict  again  to 
confront  the  enemy,  and  hold  him  point  to 
point,  till  his  resistless  arm  has  curoed  the 
ovei^confident  presumption  of  the  royal  ioK 
vsder  of  hi»  country,  and  aiawi,  oa  his  dis> 


comfiture,  the  tioplties  oC  a  second,  and  mor* 
brilUanl,  triumph. . 

We  agree  in  Mr.  Kemble's  general  view 
of  Macbeth's  valour  and  humanity  before 
his/all.  Upon  this,  not  only  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  there  miist  he  much 
surprise  at  the  erroneous  view  which  Mjr» 
Whately  has  taken  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
Kemble  has  showed,  that  in  assigning 
intrepidity  to  Richard,  as  a  commend- 
able or  superior  quality,  in  contradistiuc- 
tioii  from  the  resolution  of  Macbetlv 
Mr.  W.  erred  with  his  eyes  open,  against 
the  spirit  aud  text  qf  Shakspeare,  and 
the  palpable  mode  in  which  Richard  had 
committed  his  atrocities.  Through  the 
whole  drama,  he  is  exhibited  its  u  being 
of  early  and  habitual  malevolence.  Deep 
crafV,  hypocrisy,  inordinate  ambition, 
and  a  hatred  of  bis  fellow-creatures  oc- 
casioned by  his  personal  deformity,  are 
the  basis  of  his  character.  Upon  this,  his 
sa^guinaty  contempt  for  all  Uie  ties  and 
duties  of  Son,  Brother,  Husband  and 
Christian,  are  founded.  The  evil  dispo* 
sition  exists  in  him,  before  the  occasions 
occur,  which  call  it  into  action.  His  in- 
trepidity, if  by  that  word  Mr.  W.  mea,ns, 
in  its  usual  sense,  courage  in  penonai 
encounter,  u  not  visible,  until  the  battls 
of  Bosworth,  where  he  only  faced  a  dan- 
ger, from  which  he  could  not  escape 
without  abandoning  his  crown  and  king^ 
dom,  and  attempting  a  precarious  flight 
as  an  outlaw  and  exile,  beyond  seas.  Is 
this,  in  a  thing  of  kneaded  treason  8n4 
murder,  in  "  the  hloody  and  detourittg 
Boar,"  Richard,  a  commendable  quality, 
or  a  quality  to  be  admired^  The  field 
was  his  desperate  resource  from  an  ap^ 
pcoachiag  danger ;  and  he  only  went  out 
to  meet  that  evil  on  the  day  of  battle, 
which  must  have  overtaken  him  in  s 
mose  formidable  shape  on  the  morrow^ 
A  movement  like  this,  acoonpanied  ia 
its  progress  by  doubts,  suspicreos, '  cold 
sweats  and  dreaiuing  terrors  of  ghosts 
and  goblins,  is.  any  thing  but  courage 
or  intrepidity.  The  true  cb»acter  of  a 
coward  is  complex :  it  unites  a  dread  of 
danger  and  dcatl  with  an  ettgemess  in 
oppressing  and  spilling  the  blood  of 
etfaefs,  and  a  deq>ef«te  detenniiiatwa  or 
fuTj  in  the  lastextremM^. 

"  Cowards  are  cmel,  but  the  btave 

Delight  in  meicy  aoA  to  aavr." 

If  cnielty  be'  a  proof  of  cowardice,  Ricl^ 
«rd  is  a  coward.  If  to  deligbl  in  merey, 
be  an  attribute  of  bravery,  wliere  shaR 
we  find  a  bravery  in  Ricnatd  T — In  the 
eemmissi«i»  of  a  successkm  of  mutderik 
be  certainly  manifests  mi  unappeasable 
eagerness,  and  fixed  craettjr;  but  surely 
this  dark  and  remorselfsspetseveranoe 
ia  aapgiunry  |Hirp<»e*t  l*  unwortbjr  tM 
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•iffie  of  courage.  In  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Rieb«rd  a  moral  is  held  Ap  to 
men  of  his  own  stamp,  that  there  is  a 
punishment  for  similar  crimes  even  in 
this  world.  In  the  example  of  Macbeth, 
the  virtuous  are  instructed  that,  by  yield- 
ing to  unlawful  ambition,  the  best  and 
bravest  nature  may  sink  to  the  lowest 
degree  of  guilt  and  meet  the  most  tre- 
mendous punishment. 

As  so  many  reviews  are  written  under 
the  influence  of  personal  favor  or  party 
motives,  we  are  happy  to  have  it  iu  our 
power  to  shew  by  a  reference  to  our 
former  opinions,  that  we  have  here  given 
an  unbiassed  approbation  of  Mr.  Kem- 
blc's  general  reasoning.  Our  remarks  in 
the  Literary  Gatette  of  the  22nd  of 
Febmary  last,  on  the  difference  between 
the  character  of  Richard  and  Macbeth, 
wHl  be  found  to  correspond  in  their  pro- 
minent points,  with  the  observations  of 
this  gentleman.  Of  this  the  following 
extracts  from  our  essay,  will  be  sufficient 
proofs :  "  Tlirough  all  Gloucester's  fine- 
spnn  hypocrisv,  tbie  settled  bloodiness  of 
bis  mind  breaks  into  a  cruel  and  scoffing 
alacrity,  when  gratifying  his  appetite  for 
Wood.  The  murders  of  Prince  Edward 
and  King  Henry  are  accompanied  by 
circumstances  of  atrocious  inhumanity. 
The  mode  in  which  he  worked  up  his 
brother,  king  Edward,  on  his  death-bed 
to  put  his  brother  Clarence  to  death  was 
rendered  more  detestable  by  his  protes- 
tations of  love  and  pity  to  the  latter; 
who  tells  hb  assassins." 

"  He  hrwept  my  fortoae. 

And  hufsgtd  me  in  kit  aimt  and  jwwe  with  m&(. 
That  ke  would  Uhvrwtfdettttry." — 

Our  readers  will  also  find  in  the  Lite- 
rary Gazette  of  February  22.  that  we 
noticed  is  the  deaths  of  Rivers,  Gray, 
and  Vaugban,  Buckingham,  and  Hast- 
ings, a  horrid  bloodtbirstiness  and  "  an 
equal  movement  of  the  appelitei  for  Miir- 
4rr  and  featting."  •'  Siiakspeaie  has 
ffrawn  the  mind  of  the  sanguinary 
usurper,  the  dark  counterpart  of  his  de- 
.  formed  body.  His  shrewd  insight  into 
human  nature  does  sot  extend  beyond  a 
knowledge  of  its  weaknesses  and  evil 
propensities,  and  is  employed  in  wading 
through  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
King,  Prince,  Nobles,  and  Gentry^  with, 
oat  sparing  age  or  sex  among  his 'own 
nearest  kindred.  He  is  destitute  of  a 
single  good  quality,  unless  a  relentless 
hardihood  in  the  jperpetration  of  crimes 
and  a  desperate  ferocity  iu  risking  his 
life  to  defend  his  ill-uot  crown,  cau  be 
considered  virtues.  >Vitli  ail  its  intermix- 
ture of  treason  and  jetting,  murder, 
jeasting  and  merriment,  this,  in  its  class, 
is  certmnly  one  of  our  immortal  poet's 


most  studied  and  powerfully  marked 
character^."  In  opposition  to  this  last 
we  gave  this  brief  opinion  of  Macbeth — 
"  We  may  notice  an  exception  ia  Mac- 
beth, who  was  not  natwrally  had  or 
cruel.  Ambition,  joined  to  what  he 
deemed  the  supernatural  excitements  of 
the  Weird  Msters  and  the  remorseless 
goadings  of  bis  aspiring  consort,  proved 
the  temptations,  which  first  led  him  to 
step  from  the  path  of  loyalty  and  justice 
into  treason  and  midnight  murder.  His 
murders  are  not  committed  upon  his  own 
kindred,  and  his  worst  guilt  is  followed 
by  some  compunctious  visitings  of  na- 
ture." These  few  extracts  shew  that 
four  months  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Kemble's  essay,  our  opinions  of 
Macbeth's  superior  character  t>efore  his 
fall,  generally  agree  with  the  observations 
of  that  gentleman.  W.  C. 

Harrington;  a  Tale.  Ormond; 
a  Tale.    By  Maria  Edobwortm. 

We  have  read  these  volumes  with  un- 
common delight  and  interest;  nor  do  we 
think  they  yield  the  palm  to  any  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's  other  productions.  They 
seem  to  have  been  written  with  peculiar 
care,  the  plots  are  not  too  much  spun 
out,  and  the  characters  and  incidents 
are  all  subservient  to  the  main  story, 
which  is  so  nicely  constructed,  that  even 
the  most  trivial  circumstance,  and  appa- 
rently the  most  useless,  is  made  condu- 
cive to  the  final  developement  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  first  tale 
in  particular,  which,  we  confess,  is  our 
fovorite,  and  a  sketch  uf  which  we  shall 
proceed  to  give. 

Harrington,  the  hero,  tells  his  own 
story.  He  begins  with  his  childhood. 
When  he  was  about  six  years  old,  the 
maid  who  attended  him,  was  accustomed 
to  terrify  him  into  obedience,  by  means 
of  an  old  Jew  who  used  frequently  to 
pass  by  the  house,  and  whom  she  repre- 
sented as  a  child-eater.  Young  Har- 
rington, being  naturally  nervous,  was  so 
possessed  with  dread,  that  be  lost  both 
health  and  spirits,  and  moreover,  im- 
bibed a  superstitious  hatred  of  Jews. 
This  hatred,  as  he  grew  up  to  manhood, 
his  father,  who  was  a  politician,  contri- 
buted to  cherish. 

At  school  he  formed  a  party  against  a  tra- 
velUag  Jew  who  used  to  sell  his  wares  to 
the  young  gentlemen  ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  cruel  conduct  of  another  boy,  the 
young  L«rd  Mowbray,  to  this  Jew,  na- 
ture burst  through  prejudice,  he  be- 
friended the  Jew,  and  in  due  time,  by  a 
common  process  of  the  human  mind,  lost 
»il  his  former  autipathjr  to  the  nee* 


His  college  life  passed,  and  hftJTM 
confirmed  in  his  liberal  sentiments,  ..by  f 
friendship  which  he  had  formed  there. 
One  night  be  had  accompanied  the 
Mowbrays  to  the  theatre,  where  Macklin 
performed  Sbylock.  A  large  party  was 
in  the  next  box,  and  a  ^^ouue  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a  Jew,  having  been  mucb 
shocked  at  the  play,  was  taken  ill.  Ifar* 
rington  assisted  ber,  and  thus  commenced 
an  acquaintance.  He  now  began  to 
think  of  marrying  her,  but  his  father 
threatened  to  dbinherit  him ;  for  though 
she  was  an  heiress,  she  was  a  Jewess. 
He  applied  for  advice  to  his  friend  Lord 
Mowbray,  who  had  himself,  it  seems,  a 
secret  wish  to  win  her  affections^  and 
who  taunted  and  ridiculed  Harrington's 
passion,  asserting  that  he  himself  could 
have  won  her,  had  he  chosen,  till  Har- 
rington, piqued  at  hii  vanity,  permitted 
him  to  win  her,  if  he  could.  Accordingly 
the  rivals  commence  operations,  and  an 
admirable  account  of  Mowbray's  strat- 
agems succeeds.  However,  he  faik  ia 
obtaining  the  affections  of  Berenice,  and 
shortly  after,  Harrington  proposes.  Her 
father  who  has  a  high  regard  for  him,  in- 
foniis  him  that  an  obstacle,  which  he 
cannot  name,  must  prevent  an  union,  and 
Harrington  in  vain  endeavours  to.deve- 
lope  the  nature  of  it. 

Fowler,  the  woman  who  had  formerly 
been  Harrington's  attendant,  and  had  in« 
spired  him  with  a  terror  of  Jews,  was  now 
living  with  the  Mowbrays,  and  Jacob, 
the  Jew  whose  cause  Harrington  had 
espoused  at  school,  was  apprenticed  to  a 
jeweller.  Lord  Mowbray's  mother  missed 
an  invaluable  ring  in  the  jeweller's  shop, 
and  accused  Jacob  of  having  purloined 
it.  He  applied  to  Harrington,  who  ia 
the  end  discovered  that  Fowler  bad 
pledged  it  at  a  pawnbroker's.  Fowler, 
now  on  the  point  of  ruin,  falls  on  her 
knees,  and  discloses  to  Harrington  a  plot 
formed  by  Lord  Mowbray  against  him, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  marriage  with  Be- 
renice. She  and  an  apothecary  contrived 
to  acquaint  the  fiither  of  Berenice  that 
Harrington  had,  from  his  childhood,  beeA 
subject  to  fits  of  insanity,  and  it  was  the 
father's  belief  iu  this  fabrication,  which 
induced  him  to  withhold  his  assent  to 
the  marriage.  Lord  Mowbray  too,  at 
this  critical  juncture  had  been  wounded 
in  a  duel,  and  on  his  death-bed,  con- 
fessed the  conspiracy.  Harrington's  ia- 
tber  becomes  reconciled  to  Jews  in  con- 
sequence of  the  assistance  he  received 
from  Berenice's  father,  at  a  moment  when 
the  fiulure  of  a  bank  had  neariy  undoae 
him.  All  parties,  therefore,  are  recon- 
ciled. It  appears  that  Berenice  is  not  a 
Jewess^  as  her  father  had  married  a  Pro^ 
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ttstant,'  and  as  she  was  educated  in  her 
mother's  persuasion.  No  further  diffi- 
tuUy  remains,  and  Harrington  receives 
the  nand  of  his  mistress. 

It  will  add  to  the  interest  of  this  en- 
tertaining tale  to  know,  that  it  was  writ- 
ten  in  conse<[nence  of  a  letter  which  Miss 
Edgeworth  received  from  an  American 
Jewess,  complaining  of  the  illiberality  with 
which' the  Jewish  nation  bad  been  treated 
in  some  of  lier  former  works. 
'  We  now  proceed  to  malie  some  ex- 
tracts. 

The  scene  where  his  father  strengthens 
his  Juvenile  antipitthy  towards  Jews  is 
well  described. 

*  Thei^  was  at  this  time,  during  a  recess  of 
Parliament,  some  intention  among  the  Lon- 
don merchants  to  send  addresses  to  Govern- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Jews ;  and  addresses 
were  to  be  procured  from  the  country.  The 
country  membeis,and  among  them,  of  course, 
my_  father,  were  written  to;  but  he  was 
furiously  against  the  naturalizatiim :  he  con- 
sidered all  who  were  for  it  as  enemies  to 
England ;  and,  I  believe,  to  religion.  He  ran 
down  to  the  country  to  take  the  sense  of  his 
constituents,  or  to  impress  them  with  his 
sense  uf  the  business.  Previous  to  some  in- 
tended country  meeting ;  there  were,  I  re- 
member, various  dinners  of  constituents  at 
ny  father's,  and  attempts  after  dinner  over  a 
bottle  of  wine,  to  convince  them  that  they 
were,  or  ought  to  be  of  my  father's  opinion, 
and  that  they  had  better  all  join  him  in  the 
toast  of  "  The  Jtmt  ore  doun,  and  keep  'em 
down." 

A  subject  apparently  less  likely  to  interest 
a  child  of  my  age,  than  this  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment about  the  naturalization  of  the  Jews, 
could  hardly  be  imaeined,  but  from  my  pe- 
culiar associations  it  did  attract  my  attention. 
I  was  curious  to  know  what  my  father  and 
all  the  gentlemen  were  saying  about  the 
Jews  at  these  dinners,  from  whicn  my  mother 
and  the  ladies  were  excluded.  I  was  eas;er 
to  claim  my  privilege  of  marching  into  the 
dining-room  after  dinner,  and  taking  my 
stand  beside  my  father's  elbow,  and  then  1 
would  gradually  edge  myself  on,  till  \  got 
posiesston  of  half  his  chair,  and  established 
a  place  for  my  elbow  on  the  table.  I  re- 
member one  clay  sitting  for  an  hour  together, 
turning  from  one  person  to  another  as  each 
spoke,  mcapable  of  comprehending  their  ar- 
miments,  but  fully  understanding  the  ve- 
hemence uf  their  toiiesi  and  sympathising  in 
the  varying  expression  of  passion ;  and  as 
to  tlte  rest,  quite  satisfied  with  making  out 
which  speaker  wa»y<>r,  and  which  against, 
the  Jew*. 

All  those  who  were  against  the  Jews,  I 
considered  a»  my  fiuber's  friends ;  all  those 
who  were/or  the  Jews,  I  called  by  a  common 
misnomer,  or  metonymy  of  the  passions,  my 
father's  enemies ;  because  m v  father  was 
thAr  enemy.  The  feeling  of  party  spirit, 
which  is  caught  by  children  as  quickly  as  it 
is  revealed  bv  men,  now  combined  to 
8lrengtb«u  stj^il  mor^  and  to  exasperate  my 
laely  prepossessions. 
MtQuitbed  t>jr  the  attention  with  which.I 


had  this  day  listened  to  all  that  seemed  so 
unlikely  to  interest  a  boy  of  my  ase,  my 
father,  with  a  smile  and  a  wink,  and  a  side 
nod  oif  his  head,  not  meant,  I  suppose,  for 
me  to  see,  but  which  I  noticed  the  more, 
pointed  me  out  to  the  company,  by  whom  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  my  attention 
was  a  proof  of  uncommon  abilities,  and  an 
early  decided  taste  fur  public  business. 
Young  Loid  Mowbray,  a  boy  some  years 
older  than  myself,  a  gawkee  school-boy,  was 
present ;  and  bad,  during  this  long  hour 
after  dinner,  manifested  sundry  symptoms 
of  impatience,  and  made  many  vain  efforts 
to  get  me  out  of  the  room.  After  cracking 
his  nuts  and  his  nut-shells,  and  thrice  crack- 
ing the  cracked,  after  suppressing  the  thick 
coining  yawns  that  at  last  could  no  longer  be 
suppressed,  be  had  risen,  writhed,  stretched, 
and  had  fairly  taken  himself  out  of  the  room. 
And  now  be  just  peeped  in,  tw  see  if  he  could 
tempt  me  forth  to  play. 

"  No,  no,"  cried  my  fiither, "you'll  not  get 
Harrington,  I'm  afraid,  he  is  too  deep  here  in 
politics — but,  however,  Harrington,  my  dear 
boy,  'tis  not  tAe  thing  for  youryoung  compa- 
nion— go  off  and  play  with  Mowbray — but 
stay,  first,  since  you've  been  one  of  us  so 
long,  what  have  we  been  talking  of?" 
"  The  Jews,  to  be  sure,  Papa." 
"  Right,"  cried  my  father — "  and  what 
about  them,  my  dear  P' 

"Whether  they  ought  to  be  let  live  in 
England,  or  any  where  V 

"  Right  again,  that  is  right  in  d>e  main," 
cried  my  father,  "  though  that  is  a  larger 
view  of  the  subject  than  we  took." 

"  And  what  reasons  did  you  hear?''  said  a 
gentleman  in  company. 

"  Reasons !"  interrupted  my  father, — "Oh 
Sir,  to  call  upon  the  boy  for  all  the  reasons 
he  has  heard, — but  you'll  not  pose  him — 
Speak  out,  speak  up,  Harrington,  my  boy." 
"  I've  nothing  to  say  about  reasoning,  sir." 
"  No ;  tliat  was  not  a  fair  question,"  said 
my  father — "  but,  my  boy,  you  know  on 
which  side  you  are,  don't  you  ?" 
"  To  be  sure,  on  your  side,  father." 
"  That's   right — bravo  1— To    know    on 
which  side  one  is,  is  one  great  point  in  Ufe." 
"  And  I  can  tell  on  which  side  eveiy  one 
here  is."     Then  going;  round  the  table,  I 
touched  the  shoultwr  ofeach  of  the  company, 
saying,  "  A  Jew," — "  No  Jew,"  and  bursts  of 
applause  ensued.— p.  35,  &c. 

The  following  account  of  Lord  Mow- 
bray's attacks  on  the  heart  of  Berenice 
deserve  insertion. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  style  of  conversation, 
and  that  of  any  of  the  people  in  Xenophon's 
Cyropxdia,  could  not  be  more  diflterent,  or 
less  compatible,  than  the  simplicity  of  Miss 
Montenero,  and  the  wit  of  Lord  Mowbray. 

°I  never  saw  a  man  of  wit  so  puzzled  and 
provoked  as  he  was  by  a  character  of  ge- 
nuine simplicity.  He  was  as  much  out  uf 
his  element  with  such  a  character,  as  any  of 
the  French  lovers  in  Marmontel's  tales 
would  be  tfite-^iftte  with  a  Roman  ur  a  Gre- 
cian niatnm — as  much  at  a  loss  as  one  of 
the  fine  gentlemen  in  Congreve's  plays 
mieht  find  himself,  if  condemned  to  hold 
pariey  with  one  of  the  beroineii  of  Sophocles 
or  of  Euripides. 


Lord  Mowbray,  a  perfect  Proteus  when  he 
wished  to  please,  changed  his  manner  suc- 
cessively from  that  of  the  sentimenial  lover 
to  that  of  the  polite  gallant,  and  accomplish- 
ed man  of  the  world ;  and  when  this  did  not 
succeed,  he  had  recourse  to  philosophy,  rea- 
son, and  benevolence. 

No  hint,  which  cunning  and  address  could 
improve  to  his  purpose,  was  lost  upon  Mow* 
bray.  Mrs.  Cuates  bad  warned  me  that 
Miss  Montenero  was  touchy  on  tlte  Jea'ah 
chapter,  and  his  lordship  was  aware  it  was 
as  the  champion  of  the  Jews,  that  I  had  first 
been  fiivourably  represented  by  Jacob,  and 
favourably  received  by  Mr  Montenero. — 
Soon  Lord  Mowbray  appeared  to  be  deeply 
interested,  and  deeply  read  in  every  thing 
tiiat  bad  been  written  in  their  favour. 

He  rummaged  over  Tovti/  and  Ockley;  and 
Prietlley't  lettert  to  the  Jeai,  ani  TheLetters 
of  certain  Jew$  to  M.  de  Voltaire,  were  buoks 
which  he  now  continually  quoted  in  conver- 
sation. 

With  great  address  he  wondered  that  be 
had  never  happened  to  meet  with  them  till 
lately;  and  confessed,  that  he  believed  be 
never  should  have  thought  of  reading  them, 
but  that  really  the  subject  bad  uf  latebecome 
so  interesting. 

Of  Voltaire's  illiberal  attacks  upon  the 
Jews,  and  uf  the  King  of  Prussia's  iotok^ 
ance  towards  them,  he  could  never  eiprest 
sufficient  detestation,  nor  could  he  ever  suffi> 
ciently  extol  Cumberland's  "  Benevolent 
Jew,"  or  Lessiug's  "  Nathan  the  Wise." 
Quotations  from  one  or  the  other  were  con- 
tinually in  readiness,  uttered  with  all  the  air 
uf  a  man  so  deeply  impressed  with  certain 
sentiments,  that  they  involuntarily  hurst 
from  bim  on  every  occasion.  This  I  could 
also  perceive  to  be  in  imitatiun  of  what  b« 
had  seen  tucceed  with  nie;  and  I  was  not  » 
little  flattered  by  observing,  that  Berenice 


was  unconsciously  pleased  if  not  caught  by 
the  counterfeit  "The  affectation  was  skil- 
fully managed  with  a  dash  of  his  own  man- 
ner, tbrougn  the  whole  preserving  an  air  of 
nature  and  consistency— so  tliat  C«  bad  all 
the  appearance  of  a  person  whose  u»deiw 
standing,  natiually  liberal,  bad,  on  one  parti* 
cular  subject,  been  suddenly  warmed  aud 
exalted  by  the  passion  oi  love. 

The  couDter<eit  was  so  exquisite,  that  no^' 
withstanding  my  confidence  in  her  fitther's 
penetration,  and  in  her  talent  of  discerninit 
what  was  natural  and  wtiat  was  affected,  I 
dreaded  lest  they  should  both  be  imposed 
upon. 

It  bas  often  been  said,  that  liars  have  need 
of  good  memories.  Mowbray  had  really  an 
excellent  memory,  but  yet  it  was  not  suffix 
cient  for  all  his  occasions. 

He  contradicted  himself  sometimes  with- 
out perceiving  it,  but  not  without  its  being 
perceived.  Intent  upon  one  point,  he  la- 
boured that  admirably,  but  he  sometimes 
forgot  that  any  thing  could  be  seen  t>eyond 
that  point— he  fuigot  the  beahogs  and  (an- 
nexions. He  never  lurgot  his  lll>crality 
abuui  the  Jews,  aud  about  every  th'm;  re- 
lative to  Hebrew  ground  ;  but  on  other 
questions,  in  which  he  thought  Mr.  9Iont«^ 
nero  and  his  dau|^ter  had  no  conccia,  hi* 
•        •  O  _^ 


THE  UTERAilY  GAZETTE,  AND 


party  spirit  and  liis  want  of  toleration  for 
other  sects  broke  out.    p.  323,  &c. 

We  find  we  must  defer  our  Review  of 
"  Omiond"  till  our  uext  number. 

PARIS,  IN  1815,  A  POEM. 
It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  English 
poetry  has,  within  these  few  years,  changed 
Iti,  characteristics.  From  the  laborious 
pomp  of  Johnson,  and  the  polished  epigram 
of  Pope,  down  to  the  affected  sentiment  of 
the  Hayley  and  Delia  Cruscan  school,  all 
has  been  cleared  away,  and  the  ground  filled 
up  with  a  "  building  of  immortal  verse, 
that  restoring  us  to  the  natural  and  vigorous 
tastes  ofthe  English  mind,  promises  to  live 
as  long  as  nature  in  its  vigour  has  power 
beyond  feeble  and  quaint  affectation.  All 
our  tastes  had  hitherto  been  imported.  Our 
admiration  had  been  solicited  to  faded  copies 
of  French  and  Italian  design.  The  sickly 
and  artificial  forms  of  feeling  in  those  arti- 
ficial countries  had  been  erected  as  standards 
for  the  stature  and  proportion  of  English 
genius,  and  the  highest  praise  of  the  poet 
twenty  years  since  was  to  have  left  no  line 
unpainted  by  personal  satire,  pedantic  con- 
ceit, or  fashionable  allusion.  We  had 
learned  grimace  from  iu  regular  professors, 
and  a  Court  dress  was  indispensable  for  the 
poetry  which  desired  to  be  received  among 
the  wise  or  the  wealthy,  the  fair  and  the 
polite,  the  accomplibhed  distributors  of 
praise,  and  the  potent  wielders  of  patronaee. 
Where  the  inspiration  was  administered  by 
drawing  rooms,  excellence  must  be  eradu- 
ated  by  the  connexioR  of  the  poet  with  high 
life ;  the  boudcir  was  thus  the  Parnassus. 
In  this  arrangement  the  multitude  were  ex- 
cluded. The  infinite  and  splendid  resources 
of  poetic  feeling  open  through  the  outer 
range  of  society,  general,  rich,  and  powerful 
as  the  sunlight  and  the  air,  were  contemned 
in  the  eagerness  to  force  a  meagre  and 
OKOtic  luxuriance  in  the  narrow  confine  of 
art  and  ceremonial  that  struts  in  tipper  life, 
and  poetry  was  rapidly  degenerating  into 
the  state  where  its  most  illustrious  employ- 
ment would  be  found  amoug  birthday  odes, 
elegies  on  lapdogs,  mottos  for  Albums,  and 
sonnets  to  "  an  eye-brow."  We  have  sud- 
denly plunged  into  a  different  order  of  beibg. 
The  poetry  of  England^as  if  by  an  irresisti- 
lile  sympathy,  S4>rung  into  strength  and 
spleiKlour  with  the  national  cause,  and  the 
most  Mgnal  struggle  that  ever  tried  and  en- 
nobled the  armsof  a  ptople,  seemed  sent'not 
less  to  elevate  the  national  genius  to  the 
most  stately  supremacy. 

All  our  present  poetry  has  been  born  and 
matured  with  the  war  ag^nst  France.  Ba- 
con observes  that  uiind  like  the  works  of 
nature  enlarges  in  all  its  proportions  toge- 
ther. The  war  which  raised  up  among  us 
in  that  hour  of  the  world's  darkness,  the 
successive  splendors  of  those  statesmen  and 
heroes,  whose  light  is  still  living  on  our 
eye,  though  their  forms  have  obeyed  the 
general  law,  and  gone  down  from  before  us, 
gave  energy  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  peo- 
>le.  The  occasional  privations,  the  fierce 
lazards,  the  dazzling  successes  of  that  mys- 
terious and  solemn  time,  were  made  to  give 
iMtdntes  aod  majesty,  tragic  depth  of 'teu»i- 


t 


bility,  and  wild  and  boundless  exultation  to 
a  popular  mind,  of  all  others  the  deepest  and 
firmest  to  receive  the  mightier  impressions. 
On  this  intellectual  ocean  the  tempest  of  a 
time  unequalled  inhuman  vicissitude,  was  let 
loose,  and  when  itsmagnrfitjfnt  headings  had 
subsided,  its  old  boandarifes  were  to  be  found 
no  longer ;  the  innumerable  little  erectioiw 
that  idleness  or  absuhlity  had  erected  as  if 
to  limit  that  vast  and  unfathomed  mass  of 
force  had  been  carried  away,  and  a  new  soil 
created  for  a  hew  and  boldfer  architecture. 
Other  causes  may  haw  assisted  in  the  jreat 
developeinent  of  the  English  mind  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century; — but  in  our 
poetry  the  result  has  been  a  passion  for 
thought,  for  nervous  compression,  for  daring 
originality,  for  the  out-pouring  ofthe  whole 
feeTing  of  the  whole  man,  even  in  its  rude- 
ness, if  in  its  truth ;  and  an  utter  loathing 
ofthe  old  affectations  of  language,  and  sen- 
timent, of  full-dress  phrase,  and  sickly  sen- 
sibility. . 

Our  limits  in  this  review  are  restricted  by 
the  variety  of  matter  which  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  our  Journal  to  lay  before  the  reader, 
and  we  shall  therefore  make  our  few  extracts 
from  the  poem  of"  Paris  in  1815,"  without 
further  observation  than  that  in  a  brief  pre- 
face it  announces  itself  as  the  writing  of 
a  visitant  at  Paris  in  the  memorable  year  in 
which  the  concluding  blow  was  given  to 
Napoleon,  that  it  gives  descriptions  of  the 
prominent  objects  of  the  capital,  and  that 
the  author's  view  of  them  is  taken  chiefly  in 
connexion  with  their  revolutionary  celebrity. 
We  make  the  extracts  as  they  casually  meet 
us.  The  first  view  is  at  morning  from 
Montmartre,  at  that  time  a  British  auarter. 
The  spectator  is  glancing  round  the  horizon 
still  shadowed  with  the  early  vapours. 

St.  Chud!  How  stately  from  the  green  hiU't 

side 
Shoots  Dp  thy  Parian  pile !  His  transient  bold, 
Who  wore  the  iron  crown  of  Kegicide  ! 
He  treads  its  halls  no  more — his  bour  is  told. 
The  circle  widens  ;  Stvm  bright  and  cold 
Peeps  ont  in  vestal  beaoty  from  her  throne. 
Spared  for  Minerva's  sake,  when  roand  her 

rolled, 
From  yon  bi^  brow  the  Invader's  fiery  lone, 
ResUtUMS,  as  can  tell  thy  faded  towers,  Meiidon ! 
A  trumpet !— at  the  sound  MiU  Marlr^i  spread. 
With  martial  crowds,  a  glittering,  crimson  tide 
Pouring  incemnt  from  itssnn-btigbt  liead— 
Part,  that  in  uplendonr  deepen  down  its  side. 
Id  square  and  line,  and  column  wheeling  wide 
To  many  a  solemn  tonch  of  harmony. 
Part,  to  the  far  champaign  (hat  clanging  ride, 
Like  the  loDg  flashes  of  the  Samiaer  sky, 
Like  fresh  plomed  eaglet  from  their  aery  high. 
The  British  bands !  a  power  is  in  the  soond  I 
It  speaks  of  freedom,  virtne,  valour  nifb— 
It  calls  np  England  upon  foreign  gronnd  t 
Far  be  from  ns  the  fahe  pbilorophy 
That  owns  not  Country's  nobly^partial  tie  I 
The  thoughts  tint  hke  a  second  nature  come 
In  distance  and  in  death  to  fix  the  eye 
On  the  heart's  cla»ic  soil,— by  temple,  tomb. 
By  all  love's  names  endeat'd,— by  all  in  one, 

our  Home. 
War  has  its  michty  moments  :  — Heart  of  man! 
Have  aU  thy  pimes  visonr  for  a  thrill 
Prouder  than  Ihro'  those  eallant  bosoms  raa, 
Wfaeti  fittt  thrir  stavdarts  wared  above  that 


When  first  they  strove  Iheir  downward  g^ae  M 

m 

With  the  fnll  giandenr  of  their  gl<moa«  pn«e— 
PXBis!— the  name  that  frotti  their  cradle  still 
Stung  them  in  dreams:  now,  glittering  in  their 

eyes. 
Now  won— woo  by  the  Victory  of  Victories! 
For  thk,  lad  bled  their  battle  round  the  worid  | 
For  this,  they  round  the  world  had  come  to  war  ( 
Some,  with  the  shattered  ensign  that  unfurled 
Its  lion-emblems  to  the  Orient-star ; 
And  some,  the  blue  Atlantic  stemming  far; 
And  some,  a  matchless  band  from  swarthy  ^in, 
With  well-worn  steel,  and  breasts  of  many  a 

scar ; 
And  alt  thrir  plains  to  their  last  conqnenng 


plain 
Were  sport,  and  all  their  trophies  to  this  trophy 

vain. 
And  there  an  symbols  roand  the  Mooiit  ttat 

show 
What  terror  on  the  boastful  land  has  beea ; 
Glares  from  its  embrasures  the  iroia  row, 
With  scarp  and  fosse  is  cat  the  tender  green, 
"The  howltz  watches  down  the  spiked  ravine, 
Tlie  steel-barb'd  friie,  the  pynnni4  of  bdl. 
Start  on  the  eye  froai  cot  and  vintage^crcea : 
And  from  the  swanit  tower,  the  flagstaff  taM  ■ 
lifH  England's  baaaer'd  cross  —  triompbant 

over  all. 
The  gale  has  come,— at  once  the  fleecy  bate 
Fleau  np,— then  stands  a  purple  caaopy. 
Shading  the  latperial  City  fnm  the  blve. 
Glorioas  the  vision  1  tower  and  temple  lie 
Beneath  the  mora,  like  waves  of  ivory. 
With  many  an  azure  streak,  and  gush  of  green, . 
As  grove  aod  garden  on  the  dazzled  eye 
Rif>e  in  successive  beauty,  and  between. 
Flows  into  sudden  light  the  long,  slow,  serpent 

Seine. 

The  traveller  then  leaves  the  Mount  and 
plunges  into  the    darkness   and  crowd  of 
Faris,  sees  the  Abbaye  prison,  and  recollects 
the    detail    of    massacres    of    September; 
sketches  the  general  aspects  of  the  Streets 
and  the  people,  and  is  suddenly  abstracted 
from  them  all  by  meeting  the  Royal  Pro- 
cession on  itt  way  to  Notre  Dame,  previously 
to  the  opening:  of  the  Chambers.    We  have 
room  only  for  the  stonzas  iu  which  Le  speaks 
of  the  Church  service. 
The  pile  is  foU;  and  oh,  what  splendoors  tiiem 
Riisli  in  thick  tuaaU  on  the  enteriog  eye! 
The  Gothic  shapes,  fhntattic,  yet  austere ; 
The  altar's  crown  of  seraph  imagery ; 
Champion  and  king  that  on  their  tombstones 

lie. 
Now  clustered  deep  with  beauty's  living  bloom ; 
And  ghioced  from  shadowy  stall  and  alcove 

high, 
Like  new-born  light  thro'  that  mysteriops  gioom. 
The  gleam  of  warrior  steel,  the  toss  of  warrior 

plnme. 
The  organ  peals  }— at  once,  as  tome  vast  wavej 
Bead  to  the  earth  the  mighty  multitude. 
Silent  as  those  pale  emblems  of  the  g^'e 
Id  monamental  marble  round  them  strew'd. 
Low  at  the  Altar,  fonas  in  cope  and  hood 
Superb  with  gold  wrought  crofs  and  diamond 

twine. 
As  in  the  pile,  alone  with  life  eodoed. 
Toss  ^eir  untiring  censers  roand  the  shrine,  _ 
Where  on  the  throne  of  cloads  the  Vugin  sits 

divine. 
Gorgeous !  but  love  I  not  such  pomp  of  prayer ; 
III  bends  the  heart  mid  mortal  luxury. 
Rather  let  me  the  meek  devotion  share, 
Whet,  la  i^lgMt  f*M!.«n*  «Wg?  W«^. 


■JOURNAL  OF  THE  BELLES  tETTRES. 


Bugliliil.thylBui  Mtliwl)!  ilnpalaji*}.     ■ 
the  ^lotleai  table  hy  tke  Matcrn  wall, . 
Tin  marble,  nidcly  traced  witb  imbm*  gone  by, 
Hk  p«le<egrad  pastor's  limpi^,  fervent  call ; 
Thow  deeper  Wake  the  tear^  where  heart  U  all 
in  alU 

The  poem  thca  gives  a  rapid  glaoce  at  tb« 
T«aipb^  where  the  uiiyal  &niilv  werecoDfined, 
at  the  Margue  or  receptacle  for  Suicides,  the 
JBoukvmrdi,  the  Tiuteria,  the  Royal  Apart- 
mt»tt,  and  the  throne  of  NapoUon.  This 
evidently  comprehends  but  a  portion  of  the 
sights  and  singularities  of  the  French  me- 
ttopoUs  but  a  second  part  is  to  foilloW,  and 
the  subject  may  still  have  no  fear  of  being 
exhausted.  The  freaent  is  about  tl)e  knglo 
of  Lund  Byron's  minor  poems. 


Extracts  tf  Letteks  fram  a  Swisa  Taa- 
vuLsa  M  NoiBTK  Akbkioa  m  tkt 
Summer  9fUW. 

(Concluded.) 

The  country  rvond  Philadelptiiaand  further 
inland  is  inexpressiUy  beautiful;  all  indi- 
cates great  prosperity.  Fruit  which  only  wants 
te  be  gathered,  and  delightful  meadows 
where  the  finest  cattle  grace,  one  sees  contimi- 
ally ;  there  are  also  many  handsome  couutry 
bouses.  Tiie  farmer  is  there  his  own  mas- 
ter; he  does  not  want  to  work,  because  the 
soil  produces  every  thing  without  much  la- 
hour:  whoever  loves  a  country  life  and  has 
yleotjr  of  money,  does  very  well  to  come  to 
America,  it  is  a  real  Paradise.  But  as  our 
Swisa  arrived  here  without  money  and  with- 
out prospects— that  is  a  misery!  There 
lately  arrived  a  ship  with  500  of  tiiese  un- 
happy people  who  were  not  even  able  to  pat 
for  their  passage.  Many  of  them  regret  their 
emigration,  but  it  is  now  too  late.  They 
were  sold  here  as  servants.  Children  are 
best  paid  for;  girls  and  boys  who  are  not 
able  to  pay  for  their  passage,  serve  till  their 
16th  and  Slst  year,  like  black  slaves.  A 
healthy  and  robust  man  must  work  four  or 
five  years  to  pay  for  his  passage,  which  is 
80  dollars.  Old  people  cannot  find  any  body 
to  Uke  tbem ;  so  that  there  are  now  about 
*0  of  them  on  board  the  ship,  who  wait  with 
an  anxious  heart  to  know  theirfate.  If  they 
find  nobody  to  take  them  for  their  passage- 
money,  they  are  thrown  into  prison,  where 
they  must  work  with  malefactors  in  sawing 
marble,  till  they  have  earned  enough  to 
pay  for  their  passage,  which  may  last  ten 
or  twelve  years.  What  barbarians  are  the 
men,  the  blood-suckers,  who  grow  rich  by 
such  a  traffic! — ^There  are  some  Germans 
who  do  so,  and  circulate  the  most  tempting 
pamphlets.  The  last  who  sailed  for  thii 
purpose,  said,  before  his  departure,  that  this 
should  be  his  last  voyage,  and  if  this  one 
succeeded,  he  should  be  rich  enough.  The 
ship  which  bmiight  the  last  refugees  gained 
at  least  S0,000  florins.  Persons  who  can 
pay  for  their  passage  and  have  still  a  little 
money  remaining  m  tlieir  hands  to  buv  a' 
small  piece  of  land  and  maintain  themsefveii 
for  a  while  do  very  well :  but  the  others  are 
more  unhappy  than  they  would  ever  be  in 
Europe.  A  good  workman  is  not  badly  off; 
but  these  increase  very  much,  and  will,  in 
the  end,  have  but  little  profit.  Besides,  a 
youDg  EoropeaB  eanoot  so  soon  accustom 


bioiseifie  tbe  dull. oouatcy  lift. hcie;  maay<|  examioiqg^  an   eruption   of  Vesuvius   the 


pine  after  home.  The  farmer  is,  as  I  have 
sfaeady  said,  his  own  master,  he  sells  his 
corn  verv  well,  pays  his  taxes,  and  does  not 
want  to  buy  any  thins.  The  soil  produces 
him  eeery  thing,  and  with  a  small  eapitid, 
a  laborieus  Giriner  can.  .in  a  very  short  time 
prosper.  An  acre  of  uncleared  land  in  a  fine 
countnr  and  good  soil  costs  two  or  three  dol- 
lars,'of  whichthe  half  is  paid  directly,  and  the 
other  half  in  six  monttis.  The  population 
of  the  United  States  is  now  eight  millions ; 
but  if  the  Europeans  will  contmue  to  come 
as  tbey-  have  done  from  the  year  1800,  it  will 
in  a  short  time  be  increased  beyond  calcular 
tion.  Penniylvania  alone  oould  maintain 
on  an  extent  of  twenty-seven  millions  of 
acres,  fiturteen  millions  of  men.  There  is 
therefore  room  enough  for  new  comers. 
The  climate  here  is  not  the  most  upeeable, 
on  account  of  the  sudden  cbanees  of  the  air. 
The  thermometer  sontetimes  changes  In  one 
afVesnoon  90<>,  from  vrarm  to  cold ;  the  great- 
est heat  which  I  experienced  here  was  95<i> 
The  Winito',  they  say,  is  very  roueh  and 
cold,  and  lasts  four  or  five  montlu.  The  Go- 
vernment and  its  rights  are  much  like  those 
of  Switaerland ;  one  lives .  quite  free,  and 
is  net  plagued  about  pass-pourts  or  any  thing 
elsr.  There  is  no  public  police  :  duelling  is 
forbidden  under  severe  penahies;  when 
they  quarrel  they  settle  it  after  the  English 
faahion.  I  see  that  there  are  numy  insuffi- 
cient laws  which  are  partly  too  mild  and 
give  the  wicked  too  miu:h  liberty ;  for  these 
eleven  years  only  one  man  has  been  con^ 
demned  to  death,  and  he  was  hanged  a  few 
days  ago.  Thoua^  he  had  committed  three 
murders,  many  blamed  the  Government  for 
his  condemnation ;  the  clergy  defended  him 
in  the  pulpit,  the  journalists  in  their  papers, 
and  the  Quakers  sent  petitions  to  the  Pre- 
sident for  his  rolease. 

Here  are  many  Freiich  refugees ;  the  rich 
buy  themselves  estates;  the  poor  live  in 
great  misery;  about  400  of  them  enlisted 
themselves  m  the  service  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  by  flattering  promises  and  brilliant 
prospects  enticed  these  poor  strangers  and 
sent  them  to  Mexico. 


Let  Tableaux  de  M.  le  Comte  de  Forbin,  on 
la  mart  de  Pl'me  I'ancien,  et  Inei  de  Cattro, 
par  Mnd.  la  Comteae  de  Geniit. 

The  death  of  the  elder  Pliny  is  one  of  the 
finest  subjects  that  can  possibly  be  chosen 
for  painting:  the  i<Iea  which  Horace  in- 
spires of  the  Ptiilosopher  who  stands  alone 
amidst  the  niins  of  the  world,  is  there 
realized.  Pliny  the  elder  resembled  those 
great  men  who  appeared  in  Rome  and  Italy 
at  the  period  when  civilization  was  first  in- 
troduced into  those  countries  by  the  arms 
and  arts  of  Greece.  W^hether  warriors, 
statesmen,  or  philosophers,  they  were  all 
infinitely  superior  to  the, rude  and  ferocious 
.heroes  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Republic; 
but  the  splendor^  of  their  rising  served  only 
to. mark  the  overthrow  of  all  that  was  va- 
luable in  the  morals  and  institutions  of  their 
country. 

Noble  and  laudable  as  a  desire  te  promote 
the  advancement  of  -scieiKe  undoubtedly  is, 
yet,  if  Pliny  hs4  peiished  merely  thraugh 


victim  of  imprudent  curiosity,  this  circum-  . 
stance  alone  would  not  perhaps  have  entitled 
him  to  hokl  a  higher  rank  than  Empedocles; 
but  ha  commanded  the  fleet  of  Misenum, 
and  if  hjj^rst  emotion  was  that  of  curiosity 
on  the  sight  of  the  phenomenon,  bis  second 
feelings  prompted  him  to  attempt  the  rescue 
of  his  vessels  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  on  the  coast.  After  having  givea 
every  necessary  direction,  he  hastened  to 
save  one  of  his  friends,  who  resided  in  a 
retired  spot,  and  thus  perished  ia  the  fulfil' 
ment  of  the  most  sffscting  daty ;  it  is  for 
this  that  we  admire  his  courage  and  his 
death. 

The  history  of  Imu  de  Cattro  offers  a  sub> 
ject  which  belongs  of  right  to  the  province 
of  Romance;  it  is  even  astonishing  that  it 
should  have  so  long  escaped  the  observation 
of  the  authoress  of  so  many  tuveli.  The 
event  is  as  affiecting  as  terrible,  the  heroine . 
excites  the  liveliest  interest;  history  has  not 
disdained  to  preserve  her  memory ;  the  epic 
Muse  has  strewed  flowers  over  her  tomb  r 
and  finally  she  inspired  Lamotte,  to  produca. 
a  tra^dy,  which  is  never  performed  without 
exciting  the  highest  interest. 

Elegance  aod  taste  are  predominant  quali- 
ties in  Mad.  de  Genlis'  talent :  consequently 
she  never  strays  from  the  busy  world  and  tiM . 
court;  it  may  be  added,  that  her  figures  ar«. 
geoeially  all  French  and  all  modern,  com- 
prising under  that  head  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  all  that  succeeded  him  down  to. 


the  Itevolution  exclusively ;  she  appears  te 
write  firom  memory  rather  than  from  iniagi-  - 
nation,  and  her  works  are  consequeouy- 
highly  natural  and  entertaining. 

Women  are  not  less  sensible  to^lory  than 
to  love ;  they  were  the  soul  of  chivalry,  and 
have  frequently  exercised  the  happiest  in- 
fluence over  Princes,  by  makinc  an  advan>- 
tageous  use  of  the  powers  of  grace  and' 
beauty,  to  inspire  them  with  noble  seati- 
roents,  or  to  correct  their  vicious  inclina- 
tions.   Maid,  de  Genlis  has  endeavoured  to- 
present  in  Ines  an  additional  example  of' 
these  feelings,  so  honourable  to  her  sex ;  but 
it  appears  to  us,  that  she  ought  to  have- 
made  her  less  improdent  than  she  is  in  the' 
first  part  of  the  work.    She  seems  to  forgeCi 
too  suddenly  the  precepts  and   last  com- 
mands of  a  grandmother,  who  bestowed  on' 
iter  the  most  tender  cares,  and  resolves  too ' 
precipitately  to  abandon  the  peacefol  abode' 
of  her  infant  years  for  the  splendid  tumult- 
of  a  court.    All  this,  it  is  true,  is  managed ' 
and  explained  with  much  nature  and  delif 
cacy :  the  character  of  women,  andof  youne 
women  in  particular,  is  every  where  weii. 
maintained ;  and  the  spirit  or  the  worlt  is 
undoubtedly  augmented    by  those  circum-- 
stances,  though  they  perhaps  tend  in  some 
measgrs  to  duninish  the  interest  which  Ines 
should  inspure. 

Her  first  interview  with  the  Prince  pre* 
sents  a  scene  full  of  strong  emotion  and  eA 
feet;  and  is  happily  conceived  to  establish 
the  relations  which  are  thenceforward  to 
exist  between  the  hero  and  the  heroine  of 
the  history.  In  the  absence  of  her  Euardiaa 
who  had  gone  to  Lisbon,  to  solicit  for  her  a 
place  iKSKtbe  pertoa  of.the  Quessi,  Iom 
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vrrapt  in  the  brilliant  dreams  of  her  youthful 
imagination,  was  strolling  near  a  road, 
whence  she  suddenly  heard  a  great  noise  of 
horsps  and  chariots.  This  was  the  suite  of 
the  Prince  Royal,  who  was  then  travelling 
throush  the  provinces.  lues,  concealed  be- 
hind the  bushes,  dared  not  gratify  her  lively 
ctiriosity;  at  the  sound  of  a  coach  which 
was  overturned  and  broken  to  pieces,  she 
vras  near  iiiinting,  when  at  the  same  mo- 
ment she  heard  the  cries  of  an  unfortunate 
wretch  who  was  begging  for  his  life,  hur> 
ried  by  fear  and  pity,  sne  ruslied  forward, 
crying  aluud  for  pardon,  towards  a  furious 
young  man,  who  was  iMirsuing  a  postilion 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  On  hear- 
ing the  soft  accents  of  that  plaintive  voice, 
which  appeared  to  descend  from  heaven,  the 
Prince  (tor  it  was  himself)  eagerly  turned, 
and  was  struck  with  astonishment  nn  be- 
holding the  celestial  figure  of  Ines,  who,  on 
her  knees,  and,  with  uplifted  hands,  still 
repeated  pardon,  pardon.  He  instantly  ran 
towards  her,  raised  her,  descended  on  one 
knee,  and  laid  at  her  feet  the  sword  which 
bad  excited  her  alarm. 

After  this  scene,  and  a  short  re^dence  at 
the  Castle,  in  order  to  recover  from  the 
bruises  be  biad  received  in  his  fall,  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  he  should  become  vio- 
lently enamoured  of  Ines,  or  that  the  senti- 
ments of  the  latter  should  acquire  new 
force;  for  she  is  now  no  longer  goremed  by 
imagination  alone ;  a  handsome  and  valiant 
Prince,  is  an  equally  powerful  enchanter, 

She  quickly  departed  for  the  court,  where 
•he  no  sooner  appeared  than  she  gained  a 
multitude  of  admirers;  b«it  these  were  ea- 
sily rejected,  -for  who  could  eclipse  a  Prince, 
in  the  midst  of  a  court  where  every  eye  was 
directed  towards  bim  i  Incs,  like  Berenice, 
was  transported  with  the  homages  which 
ber  lover  received ;  but  he  became  pressing, 
•nd  she  then  perceived  the  danger  of  her 
uttiation.  It  was  necessary  to  come  to  a 
prompt  decision,  and  she  determines  on 
flight.  An  attendant,  whom  she  had  made 
the  confederate  of  her  design  betrayed  ber, 
and  conducted  her  tu  a  church,  where  Don 
Pedro  had  prepared  every  thing  for  their 
uoioD,  and  where  they  exchanged  vows  of 
mutual  fidelity  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

Here,  Madame  de  Grnlis  again  enters 
the  domain  of  history.    Our  readers  are  ao 

Suainted  with  the  manner  in  which  Ines 
ied  by  poison,  after  having  given  birth  to 
a  Prince,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  her 
rank  and  title  were  about  to  be  publicly 
acknowledged.  Madame  de  Genlis  has  well 
prepared  and  brought  about  thi»  catastrophe ; 
khe  has  omitted  no  circumstance  which  could 
oontributetu  render  it  affecting,  aolemo,  and 
tcrriUe. 

Madame  dc  Geolis's  style'  is  beyond  all 
praise,  and  is  so  well  known  that  any  ex- 
tract would  be  superfluous. 


were  proceeding  to  Macariefif  for  purposes 
of  trade ;  I  with  the  view  of  giving  concerts. 
We  had  engaged  what  the  Russians  call  a 
Yemchik.' 

We  had  set  out  with  only  one  servant, 
who  was  not  far  rentoved  from  an  idiot,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  of  much  use  to  us. 
I  did  not  entertain  the  very  best  opinion  of 
our  coachman,  and  I  was  liot  deceived.  I 
communicated  my  fears  to  my  companions, 
who  having  made  the  journey  ijefore,  knew 
better  than  I  did  the  danger  of  having  an 
unsafe  coachman,  for  the  wcods  of  Mourum, 
like  all  the  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Volga,  are  infested  with  banditti,-  and  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  bodies  of 
travellers  who  have  Men  assassinated,  l^ing 
on  the  sides  of  the  high-way.  The  Prince 
of  Georgia,  whoinliabits  iMcoaen,  is  so  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  thi^,  that  during  the 
fair  of  MacarieiT,  he  frequently  patroles  the 
roads  himself  whon  he  supposes  it  likely 
that  foreigners  will  pass  the  night  at  lis- 
cowa.* 

My  travelling  companions  told  me,  that 
since  I  spoke  Russian  better  than  they  did, 
I  must  beg  of  the  first  Tartar  Caravan  that 
might  happen  to  pass,  to  allow  us  to  travel 
under  its  protection.  Almost  all  the  Persian 
and  Tartar  merchants  bear  the  title  of 
Prince;  they carrv  to  this  fair  shawls,  pearls, 
&c.  and  are  all  followed  by  numerous  reti- 
nues of  servants,  sume  or^  whom  assist  in 
conveving  their  merchandise,  whilst  others 
attend  on  their  persons.  We  were  soon 
overtaken  by  one  of  these  caravans.  _  I 
made  my  request  to  the  Prince  as  intelligi- 
bly as  I  could,  (for  tbey  all  speak  Russian) 
and  we  gained  permission  to  travel  along 
with  his  suite :  we  slept  in  our  own  carriage. 
We  were  quickly  joined  by  other  parties  of 
the  same  kind ;  we  made  the  most  laugh- 
able reflections  on  this  whimsical  mode  of 
travelling,  amidst  Tartars,  Boucars,  Anne- 
iiians,  Persians,  Turks,  Bachekirs,  and  Kal- 
muks.  We  only  wanted  a  party  of  Chinese 
to  complete  our  escort.  All  these  northern 
nations  respect  the  rights  of  hospitality,  and 
travellers  never  run  any  risk  by  placing 
themselves  under  their  convoy.  Our  Tar- 
tars were  extremely  polite  in  their  manners; 
they  treated  us  with  the  utmost  respect,  and 
never  offered  to  say  or  do  any  thing  which 
was  not  within  the  bounds  of  the  strictest 
decorum. 

In  the  evening  they  invited  us  to  take  tea 
along  with  them.  They  seated  themselves 
upon  the  ground  in  the  eastern  style,  round 
a  little  carpet  which  was  spread  out  upon 
the  grass ;  having  placed  some  tea-boxes  on 
one  side  for  us  to  sit  upon ;  we  formed  alto- 
gether a  most  singular  groupe.    We  ques- 


A  JouaXEY    TO    TUB     FaIR   of    MACAKIEFr. 

From  L'Ikce)idi£  de  Moscow,   sy    Ma- 
dame Fusil. 

I  departed  from  Moscow  on  the  11th  of 
July,  (N.  S.)  I  was  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
ttemely  agreeable  lady,  and  her  husMtud  who 
ink  a  iaau  alretdy  advanced  in  life :  th«y 


'  KiMckifc,  a  kind  of  coachman,  who  drives 
short  joarnrys  with  a  (royfca,  (three  liorses.)  He 
delivers  big  passport  to  those  who  engage  him, 
which  is  the  custom  with  all  persom  wlio  are 
faired  in  Rnssia,  hi  order  tint  in  ease  of  acci- 
dents rompfaunt  may  be  made  to  liieir  masters, 
or  to  the  police,  if  they  belong  to  the  emperor. 

*  A  little  town  lepanled  by  the  Volga  firom 
Maearieir,  where  a  oomideraWe  trade  is  carried 
on  dnrinc  thb  enrioM  ftir,  at  wUeh  all  the 
raerebanu  of  Asia  ai«  hi  the  habit  »f  asMas- 


tioned  them  concerning  their  mode  of  iivii^ 
and  their  wives :  they  assured  me  that  thejf 
were  penriitted  to  have  as  many  as  thielrfor- 
tunes  enabled  them  to  maintain.  They  told 
mc  that  their  wives  all  agreed  very  well  to- 
gether, and  that  those  who  were  old  passed 
into  the  service  of  the  young  ones.  We 
stopped  for  four  hours  in  the  morning,  as  well 
as  in  the  evening,  to  let  our  horses  rest,  and 
during  this  time  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  something  of  the  customs  of  these ' 
people.  The^are  exceedingly  neat  in  their 
persons :  their  cotttime  is  pleasing  and  even 
elegant.  They  bad  yellow  lioots,  a  short 
waistcoat  without  sleeves,  (which  on  parti- 
cular occasions  is  embroidered  vrith  gold,) 
tbey  shave  their  heads  and  wear  a  small 
pointed  leather  cap.  The  prince  wore  a  lobg 
robe  and  a  cafetan,  and  his  head  was  like-- 
wise  shaved;  but  in  this  particular  they  are 
all  alike ;  the  shaving  of  the  head  is  one  of 
the  laws  laid  down  by  their  religion. 

We  observed    them  when  they  were  at 
their  prayers,  at  some  distance    from   us. 
They  are  all  Mahometans.    I  could  almost 
have  fancied  that  Moliere  had  seen  a  party 
of  Tartars  at  their  devotions  before  he  wrote 
the    BourgtiM-GentiUuimme:    their    contor- 
tions were  so  grotesque  that  I  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  laughing.    They  jumped  abou^ 
and    pinched   and  pulled  their  beards;   it 
was'  the  most  singular  scene  imaginable. 
Tbey  are  passionately  fond  of  music:   I 
happened  to  have  alone  with  me  an  in&trur 
ment,  which  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  gun  the  kind  marks  of  attention  wbidi 
they  showed  to  us.    They  ran  up  to  me 
whenever  they  heard  me  playing  at  a  dis- 
tance.   I  sang  to  them  some  Russian  airs, 
and  played  the  Sigantki,  (the  national  dance  -. 
of  Russia)  with  which  they  declared  them- 
selves enchanted.    We  travelled  in  this  man- 
ner until  our  coachman  was  pleased  to  say 
that  one  of  his  horses  had  been  seized  with 
a  lameness,  and  owing  to  this  circumstance 
we  were  left  completely  in  the  rear.    Fear 
began  to  take  possession  of  our  minds;  but 
our  coachman  showed  himself  indifferent  to 
all  our  apprehensions.     By   good  iortune, 
however,  we  soon  rejoined  our  Tartar  Prince, 
who  had  stopped  in  consequence  of  some 
accident  which  had  happenM  to  his  Kibika, 
(travelling-carriage.)     We  gave  him  our  dri- 
ver's passport,  and  requested  that  he  would 
direct  the  Master  of  the  Police  to  institute 
some  enquiry,  in  case  we  should  not  arrive 
at  Macarien  on  the  following   day.    Whe- 
ther he  was  intimidated  by  this  threat,  or- 
meant  to  alarm  us  merely  for  the  sake  of  a 
joke,  I  know  not,  but  notbinz  extraordinary 
happened  to  us.    We  crossed  tne  great  woods 
of  Mourum,  where  we    saw    innumerable 
swarms  of  serpents,  which  abound  in  these 
forests;  the  necks  and  tails  of  these  rep- 
tiles  are    black,  spotted  with  yellow,  and 
they  are  extremely    venomous.    We    then 
passed  over  a  vast  uncultivated  plain;  my 
female  companion  and  I  dared  not  venture 
to  make  a  mutual  communication  of  our  re- 
flections, and  we  at  length  burst  into   aa 
immoderate  fit  of  laughter  at  the  forcible 
expression  of  terror  which  was  depicted  in 
the  countenances  of  each  of  ua.    The  lady 
then  began  10  lelatc  to  me  all  tbe.uUnof 
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ball,  (peasantk'  huts,)  in  which  he  would 
scarcely  have  courage  enough  to  take  up  his 
abode  fur  the  night.  The  palace  of  Liscowa 
alune  retains  its  former  Mpect.  The  Princcr 
resides  there  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  amusements  were  suddenly  sus- 
pended on  account  of  the  entrance  of  the' 
French  array  at  Wilna  and  tlie  Emperor 
Alexander's  arrival  at  Moscow.  By  une  of 
those  chances,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee,  the  Emperor  unexpectedly  entered 
Moscow  one  hour  after  my  departure.  We 
were  informed  of  this  on  reaching  Macarieff; 
but  I  could  scarcely  credit  the  intellieence. 

I  brought  with  me  from  Macarieftvariotts 
articles  of  value,  and  partkuiarly  aone  Btdm 
ofMteca,  which  is  extremely  scarce  and  dear 
at  all  Umes,  and  which  a  Tartar  procured  for 
me  with  considerable  difficulty.  It  Is  a  sove. 
reign  remedj*  for  the  gout,  and  preserves  the 
freshness  of  the  skin  until  a  ver^  advanced 
age;  but  for  the  latter  purpose  it  must  be 
applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  women  of 
Asia  use  it.  It  is  surprising  that  this  branch 
ofcommerce  is  not  more  extensive:  the  ladies 
of  Europe  would  doubtless  prefer  a  little  phial 
of  this  balm,  b^  which  they  might  preserve 
the  delicacy  of^  their  complexions  to  the 
richest  pearls  and  diamonds;  and  gouty 
patients  would  probably  con;iider  it  even  a 
greater  luxury  than  the  most  sumptuous  re- 
past. 
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robberies  which  she  had  ever  read  or  heard 
of:  I  begged  fur  mercy's  sake  tliat  she 
would  desist.  In  the  mean  while  we  arrived 
at  Liscowa,  and  shortly  afterwards  crossed 
the  Volga,  b;  the  superb  bridge  which  had 
'ust  been  thrown  across  that  river.  This 
iridge,  which  shortened  our  journey  bjr  more 
than  three  wersts,  is  advantageously  situated 
for  trade :  all  the  vessels  are  ranged  on  one 
side,  and  the  bridge  is  covered  with  mer- 
chandise of  every  kind,  particularly  iron, 
which  ia  an  imnortant  article  of  traffic  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  We  saw  the  new  Bataar ; 
this  was  formerly  a  wooden  building,  but 
the  Emperor  Alexander  has  built  a  superb 
one_  of  stone.  Each  ran^e  of  shops  is  kept 
by_  Individuals  of  one  nation,  and  is  appro- 
priated to  particular  articles  of  trade.  The 
Chinese  deal  in  all  the  productions  of  their 
country;  tea,  nankeen,  silks  and  Chinese- 
stuffs.  One  raw  of  shops  is  filled  with  Tur- 
kish and  Peruau  scarfs^  (the  latter  are 
much  narrower  and  of  finer  texture  than 
those  of  Turkish  manufacture;  they  are 
vrorn  as  sashes  and  turbans.)  The  Greeks 
deal  in  diamonds  and  pearls.  On  one  side 
parties  ofSiberski  exhibit  the  furs  and  stones 
of  Siberia.  The  Tartars  likewise  sell  shawls 
and  diamonds;  but  the  article  for  which 
the^  are  most  celebrated  is  Tartar-soap,  with 
which  they  supply  the  whole  of  Russia.  I 
purchased  soap  from  no  less  a  personage 
than  Prince  Achmet :  it  is  sold  here  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  roubles  per  pound,  which  led  me 
to  conclude  that  what  is  sold  at  a  low  price 
elsewhere,  cannot  be  genuine.  It  is  so 
powerfully  perfumed  that  the  skin  retains 
the  fragrance  for  a  considerable  time  after 
it  has  been  washed  with  it.  The  Russians 
sell  or  rather  exchange  every  kind  of  Euro- 
pean merchandize;  knives  and  forks  arc 
considerable  articles  of  trade  with  them. 
Many  Russian  Noblemen  who  have  manu- 
^tories  ou  their  estates,  send  eoods  on 
commission  to  the  merchants  who  attend 
this  fair. 

The  shops  which  are  kept  by  the  Turks 
are  extremely  large;  they  are  encircled  with 
JD(Mn>,  and  are  decorated  with  the  utmost 
munificence.  Their  dresses  are  ver^r  rich 
anacuvered  with  embroidery ;  their  girdles 
and  turbans,  (the  latter  of  which  are  exces- 
sively Iarj;e,)  consist  chiefly  of  Persian  scarfs 
or  pieces  of  Turkish  silk.  They  offer  to  the 
ladies  Sorbet  and  the  PattlUt  of  the  Seraglio, 
which  thry  themselves  constantly  suiuke. 
The  Persians  wear  fewer  gilt  ornamenti, 
and  the  form  of  their  dress  is  different : 
their  caps  are  high  and  their  Oifttmm  short, 
with  loose  hanging  sleeves. 

The  Persians  are  almost  all  handsome  men, 
Irat  their  beauty  does  not  equal  that  of  the 
Circassians,  Bachkirs  and  Teherkasses,  (a 
tribe  of  Cossacks,  who  live  amung  the  moun- 
tains.) The  charms  of  the  Persian  wo- 
men are  much  extolled  in  Europe  ;  the  men 
are  however  fur  haudsompr,  and  their  style 
of  dress  adds  grace  to  the  natural  symmetry 
of  their  furros.  I  saw  several  Geoi^gian 
females;  but  they  do  not  deserve  their  re- 
putation for  beanty.  If  it  be  handsome  to 
have  eyes  disproportionably  large,  and  eye- 
brows which  seem  as  though  they  had  been 
ttalned  with  China^nk,  then  indeed   the 


Georgian  women  may  be  pronounced  exoui- 
sitely  charming.  Their  features  are  regular, 
but  their  usuafexpression  of  countenance  is 
disagreeable.  As  they  advance  in  life  the 
lids  of  their  enormous  eyes  turn  black,  and 
the^  are  then  absolutely  frightful :  their 
white  dresses  bear  a  close  reserablauce  to 
those  worn  by  the  French  nuns. 

There  were  several  Tartar  women  at  this 
fair,  but  their  appearance  presented  nothing 
remarkable.  I  besides  saw  some  Kirgui  ana 
Kalmuck  children.  It  is  no  unusual  thing 
to  see  these  children  in  Russian  houses, 
where  they  are  richly  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  their  country.  All  these  different  forms 
of  dress,  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men, 
present  a  veiy  pleasing  and  singular  coup- 
d'ail.  The  fair  of  Macarieff  attracts  an  in- 
finite concourse  of  visitors.  The  Russians 
attend  it  either  on  business  or  for  the  sake 
of  pleasure ;  and  foreigners  out  of  curiosity. 
I  observed  several  French  Marchatidet-de- 
Modef,who  had  come  from  Moscow;  the^ 
found  it  a  profitable  speculation,  fur  the  &ir 
is  visited  by  an  infinite  number  of  ladies. 

The  Prince  of  Georgia,  who  is  the  chief 
of  the  nobility,  resides  at  Liscowa,  where  he 
frequently  gives  splendid  entertainments : 
he  ma)r  be  said  to  perform  the  honours  of 
this  fair.  He  receives  all  the  principal  Rus- 
sian nobility,  all  foreigners  of  distinction 
and  artists.  His  visitors  cross  the  Volga  in 
elegant  barges  which  belong  to  him,  and 
then  go  to  sup  at  Liscowa,  where  the  enter- 
tainments of  the  evening  usually  consist  of 
a  concert  and  a  ball.  After  havmg  visited 
the  fair,  the  company  return  to  the  palace, 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  take  a  little 
repose  before  they  join  in  the  festivities  of 
the  evening.  The  celerity  with  which  Ma- 
carieff is  converted  into  a  charming  little 
town,  seems  almost  the  work  of  enchant- 
ment :  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  it 
is  a  wretched  village,  scarcely  habitable, 
containing  only  a  convent  of  monks,  whose 
festival  was  formerly  celebrated  at  the  period 
at  which  this  fair  is  now  held.  Temporary' 
wooden  houses  are  constructed  and  furnish- 
ed in  a  very  elegant  style;  they  serve  as 
coffee-houses,  Rataurationi,  and  other  places 
of  entertainment.  Here  parties  assemole  to 
sing,  to  dance,  to  play,  and  drink  excellent 
wines  and  liquors  of  every  kind ;  they  may 
likewise  be  provided  with  sterlets,  soudak, 
and  sturgeons,  (the  fish  from  which  the  Ca- 
vier  is  produced.)  Finally,  these  houses 
present  a,continiial  scene  of  busile,  the  ani- 
mation of  which  cannot  be  exceeded.  The 
Russian,  Georgian,  Tartar  and  Kalmuck 
women  are  the  oaly  females  who  are  visi- 
ble ;  all  the  rest  are  shut  up  in  their  hus- 
bands' houses.  These  gentlemen,  however, 
do  not  scruple  to  show  their  gallantry  to 
females  who  are  not  under  such  rigorous 
confinement  as  their  own  wives,  add  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  a  woman  to  venture  out 
alone  during  the  evening,  .  Whenever  the 
fair  is  at  an  end,  the  houses  are  pulled  down 
and  the  bridge  removed ;  and  should  a  tra- 
veller happen  to  visit  Macarieff  a  month 
afterwards,  he  otigbt  aimeet  fancy  he  had 
dreamt  every  thing  he  had  seen :  he  must 
make  up  bis  miml  to  live  upon  wretehed 
black  breadj'and  would  fiod  oa\j  •  fmr  Kyi- 
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Omtti,  Aiextaitr,  and  CtrMmuu, 
Endow'd  by  Nature  for  ■Dprcnie  command. 
See  Kemule  couies,  the  Monareb  sf  the  stagr. 
In  Alexander,  his  mi^iestic  form. 
Uniting  grace  and  streofith,  appears  to  jom 
Apollo  and' great  Hercules  in  one. 
His  aspect  is  imperial  like  his  port. 
Such  as  micht  suit  the  sculptar'd  front  of  Jove. 
Hia  ample  forehead  speaks  exalted  sense ; 
Upon  bis  brow  the  fate  of  empires  hangs ; 
'llie  lightnings  m  bis  eyes  are  wont  to  play. 
And  leap  forth,  with  the  thnnder  of  hi*  voice. 
To  strike  and  wither  armies ;  and  to  giake 
Cheap  victory  attend  bis  flaming  swurd.— 
But  who  can  paint  bim  in  tbe  Romaa  Chief, 
He  "  «Aa  iOec  M  Mf  <(  is  a  dMi«-ca(e, 
"  FluUa'd  Ike  V»Ueiau  ml  CarMi,'  — 
Fate  OB  his  belm,  all  ano'd  in  shiuing  mail 
I  saw  him,  singly,  like  a  Lion  cbafd 
B;|r  desperate  Hnoters,  ia  bis  fury  tum,— 
Hi*  stamrc  seem'd  of  more  than  hnnuii  sise 
Bv  rage  enlarged,— Upon  the  VoUcian  Lord 
He,  downward,  shot  a  mortal  buiniog  elance. 
As  wrathful  fires  are  hurl'd  from  Etna's  brow. 
His  temples,  with  hi*  clenched  bauds,  be  struck) 
And  ecbo'd  back  the  appellatian  '■  Boy  I" 
While,  loodly  stomiu  o'er  tbe  aimed  field. 

He  strode,  indignant,  like  the  mighty  Mar* 

Bat  I  do  mock  bim,  by  this  doIuik  *peech. 
Thissoiry  iwintio^  would— but  canaot,  paiMI 
As  strong  Roncepuon*  labor  in  tbe  breast 
Though  language  cannot  give  tbe  fancy  birtfak— 
He  mat  be  teem  himtelf.— Thin  ihows  him  not; 
Bnt  aa  a  fiiint  reflection  shows  the  sua ; 
Or  as  a  feeble  breath  a  tempest  make* ; 
Or  ai  a  th^ow  rill,  in  some  green  mead, 
Strid  by  a  tmant  boy,  wonld  represent 
The  copious  flood  of  tbe  maiestie  Nile. 
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•erNow  mrr  rvELuuno. 
Next  ooMC*  tb*  fiMy  OhmpkHi,  whoM  high 

powers 
Ctaiin  ample «cope  and  the fUl meed  offnhti 
Old  Dniry'*  flo^  Mid  her  nwrd  aad  ihMld : 
Of  hni  aad  hM  proud  ■  foUowris,  •  hott 
Cclebrioas,  aiid  oft  brbeld  with  pride, 
1'uming  the  tide  of  iiell-«ani'd  honor  home, 
Now  ij^ak  we  briefly ; — fit  occaiioD  toon 
To  laiid  their  gallMt  bearing  iu  the  fi«lil.— 
Tboneh  not  m  first  to  bail  his  sudden  light, 
We,  ror  a  season,  mast  reloctant  pass 
TUs  newuraia'd  Monarch,  who,  with  Cabal's 

•pend, 
Oaiw,   (Mr  aad   eaaqoer'd    Ae  impasaioa'd 

VfOwd  : 
S*  awifiijr  abafcUi  ftma  horn  Isie  to  I«ie, 
Oae  ieetinuMoaa  bdiekl  Hs  rapid  growth, 
Aad  the  fintMaad  of  praise  but  ferv'd  to  swell 
The  deep  load  plandiu  of  the  Natioa's  voice  ;— 
Paints,  which  o  er  other  toils,  suceessive  rise. 
The  tardy  growth  of  long  oocertaln  years, 
Brighten,  at  once,  npon  his  yonthful  brows : 
Green  bnds  and  tender  blossoms  mingling  fair 
With  ftiU'blown  honors,  in  one  briUiant  wreath. 
80,  where  amid  the  Indian  Ocean,  far 
Bises  the  earthly  Paradise  Ceyloon,* 
Shedding  rich  odoafs,  o'er  the  Bastem  wave, 
WltMn  her  wiopdSng  vale*  aod  %nKK)y  dells, 
Sweet  breathing  cinoamea  and  citimi  groves, 
Oi%  en  the  gently  aadatating  slope 
Of  her  green  hills  reflected  in  the  stream, 
The  smiling  Seasons  hail  the  radiant  mom. 
While   Wbiler  .from  fke  mountain  top  looks 

down. 
And  the  brown  elephast  majestic  moves, 
Amidst  tlM4i«lantepeBin|p  of  the  vriM, 
Sfrimg,  Snaner,  y^alama,  led  by  waatea  May, 
Beneath  the  ruddy  canopy  of  ev«, 
Tagetiur  meet ;  and  dance  in  airy  rings. 
Weaving  their  trea»arcs  in  one  garland  wild. 
For  Yoath  and  Beauty  in  the  bands  of  Lavc. 

W.  C. 


FAREWELL  DINNER 
TO  J.  P.  KEMBLE,  ESQ. 

No  event  In  common  life-  has  made  a  more 
lively  unprewion  ofregretoa  the  pnblic  mind 
than  the  retirement  of  Mr.  KemMe,  in  the  fall 
and  naimpaired  vigour  of  his  talents.  The 
meeting  on  Friday,  at  Freemasons'  Tavern,  of 
the  Amatenrs  of  the  Drama,  to  bid  him  fare- 
well, was  remarkable  for  the  distinction  and 
talent  of  the  company.  An  assembly  of  men 
boooored  for  their  rank,  eradition,  genius  and 
character,  of  aH  political  parties,  of  all  the 
learned  professions,  of  eminent  Art»ts,  Poets, 
Writers  and  Scholars,  animated  by  one  fecHng 
of  respect  and  affection,  to  do  honour  to  a  Gen- 
tleman who  bad  contributed  so  essentially  to 
their  inleBectiial  gratlficatiom,  and  to  whom 
the  enlightened  world  is  so  niudi  indebted  for 
the  splendid  manner  in  which,  by  classic  repre- 
sentations, he  has  ilhistrated  the  works  of  our 
immortal  bard,  was  tniW  an  honourable  and 
delightfnl  spectacle.  The  gallery  presented 
also  a  bcBntiAil  display  of  women  of  the  first 
fcsMon,  who  enraUted  the  xealof  the  convivial 
circle  below,  in  testifying  their  gratitnde  to, 
and  admiration  of  Mr.  Kemblc. 

Lord  Holland  was  in  the  Clitur,  and  he  had 
Mr.  Kemble  on  his  right  band,  supported  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
down,  the  Marqnis  of  Abercorn,  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  Karl  of  Essex,  Eari  of  Harrington, 
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Earl  of  Mulgrave,  Earl  of  Blessington,  Lord 
Erskine,  Lard  Petersham,  Lord  Worcester, 
Lord  Torrington,  the  Hon.  General  Phipps, 
Mr.  T.  Moore,  Mr.  S.  Bocen,  Mr.  T.  CampbeU, 
Mr.  Crabbe,  Mr,  Crokcr,  Mr.  Heber,  Mr.  James 
Smith,  Mr.  Horace  Smith,  Mr.  West,  Sir  Tbo- 
mai  Lawrence,  and  all  the  other  most  distin- 
guished Mc-mben  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who 
have  ever  found  in  the  figure,  the  attitucfes  and 
e%pression  of  Mr.  Kemble,  studies  for  painting 
and  scniptnre — together  with  all  the  other  most 
eminent  professional  and  literary  men  of  the 
metropolis — while  we  know  that  the  Earl  of 
Upper  Ossory,  Mr.  Tieroey,  Mr.  Canning,  and 
others  of  the  old  and  private  friends  of  Mr. 
Kenble,  were  only  prevented  by  unavoidable 
circumstances  from  being  present.  All  his 
own  professional  brethren  of  both  Theatres  ex- 
erted themselves  as  a  Committee  of  Stewards, 
and  wore  an  elegant  medal,  stmck  for  the 
occasion  by  Mr,  Warwick,  of  the  Strand ; 
and  tlie  assembly  was  further  rendered  interest- 
ing by  the  presence  of  M.  Talma,  the  most 
shiaing  actor  of  the  French  stage,  who  thus  joined 
in  the  tribute  paid  to  his  fViend,  and  who  will 
therefore  be  able  to  report  to  his  colleagoes 
in  France,  how  die  lovers  of  dramatic  science 
and  taste  in  England  hoooar  the  professor*  of 
the  delightful  art. 

.  After  the  anthem  of"  Non  nobis,  Domine," 
and  the  tunal  toasts,  the  Noble  Chairman 
said — 

Gentlemen,  in  pursuanoe  of  the  object  of 
this  day,  I  hoped  to  have  had  the  honour  and 
satisfaction  of  presenting  to  my  friend,  who 
sits  beside  me,  the  piece  of  plate  which  it  is 
your  wish  to  bestow  upon  him,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  high  sense  yon  entertain  of  his  abi- 
lities. But,  wbrtanately,  I  am  prevented 
from  performing  that  giateAil  doty— the  rich 
and  beautiful  work,  designed  far  the  vase,  re- 
quiring time  for  its  completion.  Here  is,  how- 
ever, a  drawing  of  the  rase,  which  will  be 
banded  round  ue  room,  I  have  also  a  copy 
of  the  inscription  intended  for  it,  which,  if  you 
please,  I  will  read. 

His  Lordship  then  read  as  follovrs  : — 
"  To  3.  P.  KEMBLE,  Esq.  on  Us  retiremtot 

from  the  Stage, 
Of  which,  for  thirty-four  years,  he  has  been  the 

ornament  aad  pride; 
Which,  to  his  learning,  taste,  and  genius,  is  in- 
debted for  its  present  state  of  improvemeat ; 
Whioh,  ander  his  auspices,  and  profiting  by  his 
constant  labour,  most  worthily  directed  to 
the  support  of  the  leritiniate  drama,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  gloiy  of  8HAK- 
NPEARE; 
Has  arrived   at  a  deeree    of  splendour  and 

prosperity  before  unknown-, 
And  which,  from  his  high  character,    has  ac- 
quired an  increase  of  hononr  and  dignity ; 
THIS  VASE 

ntOM  A  atJMBROUS  BODY  OF  HI!  AUMtKrlU, 

As  a  mark  of  their  gralitade,   reapect,  and 

afleetioB, 
Wat  presented,  by  the  bands  af  their  President, 

ON  THE  grXR  OF  JoaC,  1817." 

(Tlie  passages  in  this  inscription,  compli- 
mentary to  the  genius  and  industry  of  Mr. 
Kemble,  were  enUinsiastically  applauded.) 

Lord  Holland  coutlnned. — "  If,  Gentle- 
men, it  were  dot  for  the  feelings  which  ac. 
tnate  yon,  and  wliich  influence  myself,  here  I 
might  close — because  I  tfaiBk,  in  tins  com- 
pany, composed  as  it  is  of  so  many  aentleanen 
who  have  panned  Hie  ardnons  prwcMioa  of 
the  stage  Mrith  snceess,  or  who  aae  qaalified 
to  judge  of  scenic  ability,  it  would  be  saper- 
flnoas  in  me  to  descasit  on  such  a  topic  It 
would  iniked,  unable  a*  I  am  to  do  jtutice  to 


the  sul^ect,  be   worse    than    superfhioua— IC* 
would  be  ptesumptnoas  and  impertinent  in  me 
to  enlarge  on  that  great  combination  of  quaft- ' 
ties,  natural  aod  acquired,  necessary  to  fom 
a  perfect  actor.    But  if,  following  the  object  - 
for  which  we  are  here  assembled,  I  were  to 
touch  on  the  various  abilities  of  my  excelleat  - 
friend  near  me,  what  else  would  the  doing, 
but  describing  those  natnral  qualities  and  ac- ' 
onired  perfections  which  are  indispensable  ia ' 
the  constitntion  of  an  aocomplilihed  actor — 
which  can  alone  raise  men  te  that  high  emi> ' 
neaoft  which  Mr.  Kamble  lo  long  aigayed  ii»- 
that  profession,  which  gives  to  poetry  so  madi 
force  and  efiiect — and  which  imparts  to  tboo- 
sands  so  large  a  portion  of  rational  and  hiino*t 
cent  amnsement  (Loud  applause). — For,  I  say, 
as  no  person  ever  brought  to  the  stage  a  greater 
portion  of  those  natural  advantages,  which  re- 
alize the  idea  of  the  poet,  and  anord  assist- 
ance to  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and  of  scalp- 
tare,    than  Mr.  Kemble,    so,  I  will  conteadr 
that  no  man  ever  cultivated  the  dramatic  art 
with  greater  assidui^,  ceal,  learning,  and  judg- 
ment (applanse). — Gentleraeo,  it  is  quite  an- 
necessary  'for  me  to  dwell,  as  I  have  dready ' 
said,  on  those  qualities  whidi  recommend  an 
actor  to  public  applanse — because  by  your  beiiw 
here  this  day,  yon  prove  that  yon  nnderalaaa 
them  Much  better  than  I  can  describe  them. 
We  have  net  here,  not  only  because  we  feel 
a  perfect  conviction  of  the  great  difficulties 
which  are  attached  to  the  study  of  this  profe*-. 
sion— but  we  have  met  here  also  because  we 
rate  highly  those  qualifications,  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  success  on   the  stage,  and  whidi 
my  friend  near  me  possesses  in  a  pre-eminent  - 
degree  (applause), — Here,  gentlemen,  I  wish 
to  mention  a  sobjeet  which  is  so  immediately 
connected  with  the  olgect  for  which  we  are 
met,  that  I  trast  I  may  be  allowed  to  iatemipt 
your  conviviality,  by  calliog  your  atleation  mr 
one  moment  to  it.    It  has  generally  been  the 
idea  of  those  who  wrote  on  the  profession  of 
acting — (particnlariy  the  paets)^and   of  one 
more  especially,  whose  name  we  all  venerate, 
and  whose  loss  we  all  deplore — (I  mean  the  late 
lamented  Mr.  Sheridan) — speaking  offhediffi- 
oolties  and    the   discouraging    circumstances 
which  attend  the  art — "  that  the  materials  of 
the  actor's  fame  are  more  perishable  than  these 
of  the  poet's  or  the  painter's."    We  have  met, 
I  tliink,  this  day,  to  remove  some  of  the  iq|us- 
tice  to  which,  in  this  particular,  the  profession 
has  been  subjected.   Mr.  Kemblc  has,  by  colla- 
teral measures,  done  more  for  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  stage,  and  consequently  for 
the  fame  of  its  votaries,  than  any  person  who 
lias  gone  before  him. — For,  as  long  as  the  Bri- 
tish theatre  exists — as  long   as  the  plays  of 
Shakspeareshall  be  represented  in  this  mebopo* 
lis,  the  result  of  his  learning  and  industry  will 
be  seen  in  the  propriety  of  the  scenic  decora- 
tions, in  the  improvement  of  the  ctltime,  iis 
many  matters,  apparently  of  minor  considera* 
tion — bat  which,  when  efiTected,  shew  the  man 
of  research  and  of  ability — display  the  mind  of 
the  scholar  and  the  critic  (applause).— I  thought 
it  necessary  to  touch  upon  this  point,  since  it 
appears  to  be  so  nearly    connected  with  the 
business  of  the  day,    I  shall  not  trespass  on  yo« 
fiirther.    What  we  are  met  to  do,  I  ho|>e  will 
be  acceptable  to  my  friend,  and  gratifying  tv 
us  all. — The  feelings  by  which  we  are  impelled 
are,  I  think,  embodied  in  the  inscription  which 
has  been  read  to  you— they  are  those  of  giati-' 
tude,  respect,  aad  affection.  Gratitude,  lor  the 
delist  he  has  so  oftoi  imparted  to  us  in  crowded 
theatres— respect  for  him,  as  a  scholar  and  a 
eritic^and  anection  for  his  virtoes,  as  a  man  of 
independent  character  and  «>f  npiight  coadact. 
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I  km  »nre,  with  his  n»n«l  geod  nature,  Umt  he 
wOi  •coept  of  thii  addref*  a*  a  memo^  af  re- 
spect and  esteem.  If  I  am  not  munafonned,  a 
sentleinan  present  wiU  recite  aa  Odb,  more  ex- 
prenive  of  n>7  feeUngi  than  aay  tbiag  I  can 
taw  to  yoo«"  A 

■tbit  »peech  wa«  received  with  a  tuqwlt  of 
applause.  When  silence  was  obtained,  Mr. 
Young  recited,  in  a  most  forcible  and  feeling 
manner,  the  following  Ode.  written  by  Thomas 
(^nipbell,  Esq.  author  of  The  PUaiwret  of  Hope: 

OUE  FOR  THE  FAREWELL  MEETING 
IN  HONOUR  OF  KEMBLE. 
By  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq. 
Pride  of  the  BritUh  stage, 

A  long  and  last  adieu! 
Whose  image  brought  tb' heroic  age 

Revived  to  Fancy's  view; 
tike  fields  refreshed  with  dewy  light, 

When  the  sun  smiles  hU  last, 
*rhy  parting  presence  makes  more  bright 

Onr  memory  of  the  past ; 
Aad  memory  coi»jnres  feeliiigt  up, 

That  wine  or  nusic  need  not  awell, 
As  high  we  lift  the  irstal  ODp 

To  "  Kemblc,  iiure  thee  wetll' 
His  was  the  spell  o'er  heaftt, 

Vftiah  oaly  acting  lemla, 
tlie  yoDDgeat  ef  the  sbter  aria, 

WiMre  all  their  beanty  UeMb. 
For  ill  oan  Poetry  express 

Full  many  a  tone  of  thought  sablinie, .  . 
And  paiutiug  mute  and  motionless 

Steals  but  one  glance  from  Time; 
But  by  the  mighty  actor  brought 

Illnsioa's  wedded  trimuplu  come, 
Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thonglit. 

And  sculpture  to  be  dumb. 
Time  may  agtf  n  revive. 

But  ne'er  effiiee  the  chann. 
When  C«(*  spoke  in  him  aliv«, 

Or  Htttpw  kindled  wano. 
What  sool  was  net  resign'd  entfare 

To  the  deep  sorrows  of  the  Moor? 
What  Eaglish  heart  was  not  on  fire 

With  bun  at  Acinooort  i 
And  yet  a  miycsty  possesa'd 

His  transport's  most  impetnons  tone. 
And  to  each  passion  of  bis  breast 

The  graces  gave  their  zone, 
Higli  were  the  task,  too  high 
Ye  conscious  bosoms  here. 
In  words  to  paint  your  memory 

Of  KaMDLe,  and  of  Lear. 
Botwboforgetsthatwhitediscrownedhead, 
Those  bursts  of  Reason's  half.es tinguish'd 
glare, 
Tliose  tears  itpon  CtrieMe  botom  shed, 
In  donbt,  more  tonehing  than  despair, 

If  'twas  really  *e  fWt. 

Had  SRAKsrEARB's  self  amidst  yen  been, 
Friends,  be  bad  seen  you  melt, 
And  triumph'd  to  have  seen. 
And  there  was  many  an  hour 
Of  blended  kindred  fiuue. 
When  SiDDONs's  auailiar  power 

And  sister  maaic  OBine; 
Together  at  the  Mose's  side, 

Her  tragin  paragons  had  grown. 
They  werr  the  children  of  her  priae, 

The  columns  of  lirr  throne; 
And  undivided  favour  ran. 

From  heart  to  hrart,  in  their  applause. 
Save  for  tlie  gallanlry  of  man, 
la  lovelier  woman  s  cause, 
fhir  as  some  classic  dome, 

Mebastead  richly  gtaeed, 
TMrKBMBM^  spirit  wa*  the  bome 
.     .  QfOHiwuiMtof  s'AMe, 


Tarte  Kke  the  silent  dial's  power 

That  where  supernal  fieht  is  given, 
Can  measure  Inspiration  s  hour, 
And  teU  its  helaht  in  Heav'n. 
At  once  ennobled  and  correct. 

His  mind  snrvey'd  the  tranc  page. 
And  what  the  actor  coold  «mct. 

The  schofatf  conld  presage. 
These  were  his  traits  of  worth, 
And  mast  vre  lose  tliem  now  ; 
And  shall  the  scene  no  mere  shew  fbrtb 

Bis  •«»nly-p«easi«g  brow  i 
Alas  I  the  anotal  biings  a  tear, 

Tis  all  a  transient  boar  below ; 
And  we  that  would  deUin  thee  beie. 

Ourselves  as  fleetly  go. 
Yet  shall  onr  latest  age 

"This  partiiw  scene  review — 
)>ride  of  the  British  Stage, 
A  long  and  last  adieu! 
The  most  heartfelt  applause  fqllowed  thfa  re 
citation.  .  „  __    „    t^ 

Lord  HoitAMD  then  proposed  "  TTie  Hesafll 
of  Mr.  Kemble,"  which  was  received  wit*  en- 
ftusiaam. 

Mr.  KbHbm  ••!<— Oentlemen,  for  ywtr  pre- 
sence here  t»4lay,  and  the  flivow  yon  ba»e 
done  me  in  drinking  my  health,  I  beg  leave 
to  ofier  yon   my   most  heartfelt  and  sincere 
a«*oowldgeraents.~UnHMd  as    I  ani    to  ex- 
temporaneous public  speaking,  it  will  not  ap- 
pear extraordinary  tliat  I  should  be  a  little 
endiarrassed,    in    addressing    an  assembly   ia 
which  I  see  so  many  persons  highly  valued  for 
their  genius  and  talents.    I  wiall,  therefore, 
Oenttrmen,   be  obliged  to  eortfioe  myself  to 
saying,  that  this  is  the  greatest  honour  that 
could  possibly  be  eonfcrred  on  roe ;  and  as  it  is 
a  dutinction  that  never  has  been  shewn  to  any 
of  my  prtdeceason,  I  therefore  fcel,  Gcntte- 
mea,  how  fu  yow  ihTOur  exceeds  every  thing 
which  my  descrta  oonW  justly  chaUenge  [ap- 
plause.]   Gentlemen,  the  terms  in  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  convey  to  me  your  ap- 
probation of  my  professional  exertions  and  of 
my  private  conduct,  leaves  mc  nothing  to  say, 
biit  that  I  am  very  proud  you  think  so  highly 
of  me.— Your  Noble   Chairman,   Gentleman, 
has  done  me  the  honour  of  attributing  to  me 
mach  more  merit  than  I  can  preteed  to ;  his 
feelings  hnve  led  him,  I  fear,   very  ninch  to 
oversute  my  services.    Bnt  I  can  truly  «y, 
that,  when  be  attribattd  to  me  a  strong  desire 
to  discharge  asy  duty  Aiily  in  the  different  parts 
of  my  profession,  as  fiuras  my  honest  endeavonr 
to  deserve  that  .praise  could  be  considered 
as  entitling  me  to  it — so  lar  your  Noble  Chair- 
man lias  spoken  of  me  only  with  justice  [sreat 
applause.]     The  manner  in  which  you  have 
been  so  kindly  good  as   to  step  forward,  in 
order  to  hand  down  to  posterity  my  exertions 
on  *e  ►tage,  is  too  flattering  to  my  feelings, 
not  to  aftct  my  heart  most  deeply  (here  Mr. 
Keaible  was   so  much  affected  that  he  wws 
obliged  to  pause  for  s«ue  seconds)— to  pos- 
ter^—that  M  too  nauoh  to  say-~bBt  I  receive 
the  gift,  Oentleiueo,  with  affection— with  gra- 
titude i  and  it  is  pleasing  to  ne  to  hope  that  I 
sliall  still   be  remembered,   even  when   tliat 
mark  of  your  kindness  has  laded  away,  since 
my  farewell  has  been  sung  by  the  Muse   that 
dictated  "  The  PUaturn  ofH'pe!"  (applause.) 
I  now  beg  leave  to  propose  "  The  Uealtli  of 
our  Noble  Chairman,  Lord  Holland." 

Lord  Holland,  in  r«^ming  thanks,  de- 
«lare4,  that  It  was  roost  gratifying  to  him  to 
ij.  :^  vasAi  -an  assembly,  on  such  an  oe- 


Mr.  CA«irBBLi.said,be«Msso  wholly  aapre- 
pared,  and  so  completely  ovsrcame,  by  the  ho- 
nMircoaftn<ed«»him,tbatlw  vsas  qaitt  Inrapa- 
bie  of  re«ni«iM  a  soitabic  answor,  or  «f  givins 


which  he  roac.    Tke  ImM  w  • 
•be,  for  saveral  dsqra  past,  aft 
•tad  he  was  pe(fc«tfy  atrtUa  to 
if  be  w«ra  tDtUned  t«  do  »o ; 


HialATdabip  then,  aMer  criogiuDg  tke  po-^ 
e«ical  Mdus  of  Mr.  Campbell,  the  aatbor^f 
the  Q&i  ftvptMX  tlfOwWtuwhrtJKaHh. 


vent  to  flie   feelings  nnder  the  inflntM*  rf 

which  he  roac.    Tke  haM  *t  tke  weather  had 

•fiiMsIwi  Us  hesltfa, 

makeaspeaeb, 

u  »  w<:.»  .».»..<:'.  w ,  bMhe  waaaar* 

the  company  would  think  better  of  him  for  afe 
staUin^  from  s«d>  a  COnise.  He  had  received 
an  hoaoar  which  he  felt  that  hedM  not  deserve  i 
but  be  shonM  ever  rcieeC  on  it  vntb  pleasnt^ 
wd  be  shonld  aver  partkipato  ia  tlMse  fealiaga 
of  enfliBslaMn  wbiek  appenral  to  pcrvwkte 
pi«sent  meeting,  in  doteg  benon*  t*  tke  oMt 
onNunent of ttieCngKab stage.  HethaaMaad 
kere,  if  he  did  aot  kaow  that  thw*  was  aiett 
gtwnae  poetry  ia  tkb  caom  thai  he  naaU  pspc 
tend  to.  Bnt  he  saw  a  distiagnisbeii  csatenft 
poraryiisarbiBi,  who  aaght  tekave  aasialsd,  or 
aoM  beforehini,  in  c«nposingtk*FkBe«eUad«» 
Helfaenld,  at  once,  n*melnn^  tf  he  were  not 
aeiiaible  that  tke  aniker  of  i,aUa  Rotkk  «a« 
pteaant  [loud  applaase}.  He  abe  took  this  op. 
portanity  «f  nsentioaiag  *e  Reverend  Jfc 
Cnbbe,  aGmtleman,  wko  might  be  termed  tka 
fiither  of  modem  bards. 

Lord  HofX4«B«  after  aHodam  to  th«  Met* 
who  hananred  tke  aaterteinment  vnth  thett 
pnsrnce,  proposed,  « tka  health  of  tka  Bntish 
Poets,  who  adara  the  present  age." 

Mr.  Fkwoett,  and  Mr.  Baa,  as  tke  Maaagan 
of  the  two  TbeatiM,  ictntned  thanks  m  wars 
and  p^ished  tesns  for  the  boaour  deac  tkeai 
ia  drtekii^  tbalr  healths,  whscb  was  propoaed 
by  the  Noble  Chairman,  and  drank  with  great 
apphiase.  ... 

Lord  HMMa*  eaptessed  hb  mitu&otioB  M 
witnessing  the  Uberali^  of  sentiment  which 
pervaded  the  two  winter  'Tkeatnss,  rivab  as 
they  wesc  in  some  respects.  Bat  ke  was  sore 
that  the  liberdby  of  EagBsbmen  would  not  ha 
ceafined  to  their  own  eoaatry.  TTieyhadBow 
an  Actor  of  a  neighboaring  nation  amongst 
themlenthnsiasticapptanse].  His  Lordship  WM 
happy  that  they  were  all  eager  to  express  their 
gnuitication  at  thb  eircamstanee.  He  sbouU 
therefore  -propaw  "The  heal*  af  M.  Tahan, 
and  success  to  the  French  Stage." 

This  toast  was  drunk  with  long-continued 
plaudits. 

Mons.  Talma  spoke  as  folb)w«>— «  Gentle- 
men, it  is  impossible  forme  in  a  foreign  language 
to  express  my  warm  gratitude  for  the  hospitaMe 
way  in  which  you  have  this  day  received  aae 
[applause],  and  the  hononr  yon  have  done,  ia 
my  person,  to  the  French  Stage.  To  be  thought 
worthy  oT  notice,  on  an  occasion  consecrated 
to  my  dear  friend  [shoots  of  applause],  I  esti- 
mate as  one  of  ttie  bigh^t  honours  of  my  life. 
As  1  cannot  thank  you  with  my  words,  yon 
wBl,  I  hope,  suffer  me  to  (hauk  you  with  i^ 
heart  [plauditi].  Gentlemen,  permit  me  todriak 
success  to  the  British  Nation,  and  to  the  Bri- 
tish Stage."  [thunders  of  applause].  (Tliese  tew 
words,  defivered  in  a  clear  and  powerful  voicai 
with  great  boldness  of  utterance,  and  vehemence 
of  action,  had  a  most  snrprbing  effect  on  the 
audience). 

"  The  health  of  Mr.  West,  and  success  to  tlie 
Royal  Aeailemy,"  was  next  drunk. 
Mr.  WssT  returned  thanks. 
Lord  Holland  then  proposed  "The  henltti 
of  Mr.  Youne,''  whd  returned  thanks  in  a  neat 
speech,  in  which  he  declared,  that  to  Mr.  Ken*^ 
bte's  example,  he  owed  tV  sui.cess  which  he 
bad  herclotbre  met  with  iu  liis  profession.     He 


expressed  his  opinion,  fliat  no  man  roUUI  long 
remain  a  favonnte  with  the  public,  whodW  Aot 
follow  thejtefa  jo  8UirinMl|r4>o«Utn  by  Mr. 
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KmUe— ttept,  which,  aithoagh  at  an  bumble 
diitance,  he  hoped  he  ibould  ever  pnrrae. 

Loid  Holland  then  propoied  "  The  health 
■f  Mn.  8iddo»,"  which  wai  dnmk  with  great 
•ppiame. 

Mr.  H.  TwiM  retiMied  Oaolu. 
.    A  JUtfc  before  twelve  e'eUck,  Loed  Holhmd 
quitted  the  Chair,  and  the  oonpmjr  soon  after 
■tparated,  highly  delighted  with  the  tnmiac- 
tions  of  the  eveaing. 

The  Peifonnen  of  Dmry-Lane  Theatre, 
aaxioos  to  record  their  teetiaiooy  of  re* peet  for 
the  advantages  derived  from  Mr.  Kemble'a  pro- 
fenioaal  ezertiom,  appointed  aDepolation,  con- 
■Itting  of  McMis.Rae,  Johmtone,  Holhmd,  and 
Dowton,  to  wait  on  trim,  and  to  expreu  their 
fegret  at  his  letircnent  nom  the  Stage.  These 
Oeatlenen  were  intradoced  to  Mr.  Remble  on 
tMMj,  wfaeQ  Mr.  Rae  addressed  him  hi  the  foi- 
lowing  words: 

"  Mr.  ]&cflAI»— Sir,  Mr.  Dowton,  Ms.  Jeha- 
•tnae,  Mr.  Hottand,  and  myaeti^  m  a  Depota- 
.tion  fnim  all  the  Perfbrmen  of  Drary-laae 
Theatre,  have  the  honour  to  wait  on  you,  to 
oAer  our  tribute  of  personal  respect,  andat  tiie 
same  time  deepN  to  lament  your  having  with- 
drawn yoarseir  worn  Hie  Stage,  of  which,  for 
several  years,  yoa  have  been  the  pride  and  di»- 
tlnguisMd  ornament.  I  am  concerned  that  ill- 
ness prevented  my  accompanying  these  Oen- 
demoD  far  this'parpose,  on  the  evening  of  your 
luiiversaUy  regrettnd  retirement  But,  we  irnst, 
though  hue  in  the  expresrioa  of  oat  feelings,  they 
will  not  be  the  less  aeceptaUe.  As  the  Repre* 
•entativesoA  Dmry-Lane  Theatre,  we  proudly 
feel,  that  thtn  yoa  attained  and  peiftcted  that 
Ugh  proftssioaal  character,  vrhich  is  now'  de- 
servedly  drawing  forth  every  mark  of  public 
estimation ;  and  we  beg  to  assnra  yon,  that  we 
ffaUy  participate  in  thosegeneral  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  respect,  we  truly  feel  that  yon 
have  added  a  dignity  to  the  profession,  both 
hy  your  genins  in  the  art  itself,  and  by  the  firee 
ot'yonr  example  in  private  life.  We  take  oor 
leave  of  yon,  wishing  you  the  enjoyment  of  your 
henlth,  and  with  an  earnest  hoiie,  that  the  re- 
naiader  of  your  lile  may  in  every  respect  be 
as  happy  as  it  has  hitherto  been  serviceable 
and  ornamental  to  Learaiog  and  the  Stage." 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 


OxroRu.— Graduations.— B.  D.  Rev.  W. 
Dodson,  St.  John's.  M.  A.  Rev.  C.  Barker, 
Trinity  ;  V.  J.  Hughrs,  Bratenose;  D.  Evens, 
Jesns;  B.  Lloyd,  Christrhurch;  Messrs.  T. 
Twigge,  St.  Alban's  Hall;  W.  M.  Boyton, 
ditto;  J.  Mill,  Trinity;  and  J.  T.  Coleridge, 
Fellow  of  Exeter.  B.  A.  Mr.  R.  G.  C  Fane, 
Magdalen.  ' 

The  Rev.  T.  Silver,  D.  C.  L.  Fellow  of  St. 
John's,  is  elected  Rawiinson  Professor  of  Angto- 
Sazoo,  vice  Rev.  C.  Dyson,  M.  A.  Fellow  of 
Corpiu  CbristI,  vacated. 

Cambkisge.— The  Annual  Priaes  given  by 
the  representatives  In  Parliament,  have  been 
adjudged  to  the  Senior  Batchelors,  H.  Robin- 
son, FrUow  of  St.  John's,  and  J.  C.  Franks, 
ditto  of  Trinity ;  and  to  the  Middle  Batchelor, 
J.  J.  Blunt,  Fellow  of  St.  John's— one  prise  re- 
maining HUdecided. 

Hie  Pononian  Prise  fbr  the  best  translation 
of  one  of  our  Classic  Dramatists,  into  Greek 
vers^. is  adjudged  to  Mr.  G.  J.  Pennington  of 
EiaiTt' 


FRENCH  MANNERS. 

L'EJUnTB  EH  PROVINCE. 
EXEBCI8E8  AHD  AMUSEMENTS  OF  TBI  BASQUES. 

Hkc  celebnta  temis  saiMto  certamina  patri. 

ViRO.  JEm. 

*  *.  The  mineral  waters,  less  renowned 
than  those  of  Kigniotes  aod  Uariee,  but 
equally  good,  draw  together  at  CainDo,  to- 
wards the  eod  of  the  summer,  a  considerable 
number  of  patients  who  cotne  to  seek  health, 
and  of  people  in  health,  who  se^k  pleasure: 
this  concourse  of  company  aaturally  gives 
occasion  to  numerous  partiea  for  field  spurts, 
tennis,  and  dancing ;  which  I  cannot  avoid 
speaking  of  at  some  length:  it  is  particu- 
larly in  their  sports  that  the  manners  of 
these  mountaineers  should  be  studied;  plea- 
sure singularly  heisbtens  the  expression  of 
the  physiognomy  of  the  Basques. 

The  delight  taken  by  the  Basques  in  the 
pigeon  chacev'  (chasse  aux  Palombes)  is 
almost  equal  to  their  love  of  tennis  aitd 
dancing;  this  sport  begins  in  autumn.  I 
shall  not  be  home  to  be  pieaent  at  it,  but  I 
ask  M.  Destere,  and  his  answers  bring  ab- 
sent objects  before  mf  eyes. 

There  are  two  species  of  pigeon  chafce,one 
which  is  called  the  little  chace  and  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  vallies ;  and  the  great  un  the 
mountains.  For  the  first  the  principal 
huntsman  makes  at  the  top  of  a  tree  a  ca^ 
bin  of  foliage ;  he  conceals  himself  in  it, 
provided  with  a  fowling  piece  and  a  blind 
pigeon ;  which  he  fastens  on  the  outside  with 
a  thread  long  enough  to  allow  the  bird  to 
fly  to  some  distance  from  the  cabin ;  other 
huntsmen  hide  themselves  in  the  bushes: 
at  the  cry  of  the  call  bird  vrhich  the  hunts- 
man above  excites  by  pulling  the  strinv  to 
which  he  is  tied,  the  pigeons  in  the  ncigh- 
huurhood  flock  to  the  spot  and  are  brought 
down  by  the  balls  which  are  fired  at  them 
on  every  side. 

The  great  chace  requires  considerable 
preparation  and  expense,  which  is  geuc- 
rally  divided  among  the  fanners  who  assem- 
ble for  the  purpose.  All  the  high  trees  of 
the  mountains  on  which  they  meet  are  cover- 
ed with  cabins  and  hunters,  who  have  no 
arms  besides  a  kind  of  watchman's  rattle. 
The  blind  pigeons  first  do  their  duty :  their 
voices  draw  the  others  in  great  numbers, 
at  the  same  moment  the  hunters  above  let 
loose  a  sfiarrow  hawk  among  them,  and 
sound  their  rattles;  at  this  sight,  at  this 
noise,  flocks  of  terrified  pigeons  drop  down 
upon  vast  nets  stretched  upon  the  trees  from 
one  hill  to  another ;  in  this  manner  many 
hundreds  are  taken  at  once.  A  description 
of  a  party  of  this  kind  would  make  a  charm- 
ing picture;  but  roj  time  Is  short,  and  fStes 
stui  more  local  claim  my  attention. 

The  game  of  tennis  is  here  quite  a  rage ; 
there  are  two  sorts  of  it,  called  "  le  rabot," 
and  "  la  longue."  The  first,  which  is  the 
second  in  rank,  is  played  in  a  small  spare, 
with  a  band  ball  thrown  against  a  wall ;  it 
differs  but  little  from  the  game  played  in 
France  in  most  of  the  public  schools ;  there 
is  this  peculiarity  ill  it,  however,  that  in  this 


'  We  are  obliged  to  translate  the  French 
Chasse,  by  Chace ;  though  the  words  are  not 
equivalent ;  the  Flench  being  applicable  to  all 
unds  i>t  field  spoils,  hunting  fowliitg,  dec. 


country  it  seems  resMved  for  children  on 
the  verge  of  adolescence,  and  for  men  <!». 
dinine  towards  ,old  age;  they  very  fre* 
quentty  play  against  each  other,  and  the 
match  is  almeet  always  equal ;  for  the  oo« 
not  having  yet  acquired  their  full  strenetb 
and  the  others  not  having  lost  all  theirs, 
the^'  are  at  an  equal  distance  from  their  ma- 
tunty :  at  the  beeinning  of  this  strusgle 
between  ^<ei»  and  tixty,  sixty  has  atnr&t 
the  advantage,  but  more  frequently  fifteen 
wins  the  game:  this  majr  be  expfauned;  tb4 
latigue-ofa  violent  exercise  which  exhausts 
the  strength  of  the  old  man  who  is  at  the 
close  of  his  career,  does  but  increase  that  of 
the  child  who  is  beginning. 

All  the  wonders  of  this  species  of  talent 
are  shewn  in  the  matches  of  the  game  d  la 
longuf. 

Thousands  of  spectators  who  flock  from 
all  parts  of  the  department,  and  sometimes 
even  from  Spain,  assemble  in  a  vast  space 
prepared  for  this  purpose.  On  tliese  solemn 
occasions  matches  are  made  only  between 
well  known  ar(ii(j,  and  upon  whose  talents 
considerable  .wager^  are  laid;  for  it  is  ixtt 
merelv  the  vanity  of  their  opinion,  it  is  fre- 
quenJv  a  part  of  their  fortune,  which  peo- 
ple risk  in  these  conjectures;  M.  Destere  as- 
sured me  that  he  bad  oflen  seen  50,000 
francs  deposited  as  stakes  on  these  occa- 
sions. The  walls  of  the  gardens,  the  win- 
dows, the  roofs  of  the  houses,  the  large 
branches  of  the  trees,  near  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, are  crowded  with  spectators  of  both 
sexes  and  of  every  age;  they  begin  by 
formingtbe  jury  of' the  eame,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  certain  number  of  amateurs,  who 
are  already  aneriti,  and  who  decide  in  th« 
last  instance,  upon  tlw  disputes  which  are 
always  ready,  to  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
game. 

The  players  must  lie  all  dressed  in  the 
same  costume,  whatever  be  their  respective 
ranks  or  professions.  They  all  wear  a  light 
net  on  their  heads,  without  any  other  dress 
than  a  shirt  and  pantaloons  of  the  most 
dazzling  whiteness,  and  are  only  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  colour  of  their  silk  sashes, 
which  they  fremiently  tie  up,  and  which 
they  handle  with  a  very  particular  grace: 
this  quality  with  which  the  Basques  are 
essentially  endowed,  is  especially  remark- 
able in  an  exercise,  in  which  strength,  sup- 
pleness, velocity,  are  indispensabw  conoi- 
tions  of  a  success  which  is  hardly  ever  to  be 
obtained  but  in  the|Nrime  of  life. 

Liglil  a*  a  Batqtie,  is  said  proverbially,  and 
without  suspecting  the  exaggeration  which 
such  an  eulogium   implies:    the  verse  on 
the  Stae  pursued  by  the  pack 
"  L'oeil Ic  cherebe,  et  le  init  aox  Hens  quit  a 

qnitt^i." 
is  not  less  literally  true  in  speaking  of  the 
young  inhabitants  of  these  moimtains-;  the 
flight  of  their  ball  m  the  air  is  not  more 
difficult  to  follow,  than  the  trace  of  their 
footsteps. 

It  is  still  more  difEcult  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  motions  excited  in  them  by  the 
different  chances  of  the  game.  During  this 
ebb  and  tide  of  fear  and  hope,  witnesses 
run  about  on  every  side  to  carry  the  news 
to  distant  places.  The  roads  for  more  than 
six  leagues  frgm  tbe  place  an.  thimpd  with 
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live  pMfite,*w(H>  ^ntb  Imtin^  heartt 
lnten«|(ate  -  riiMe  naneiigen.  Deiain,  or 
Fontenoy,  did  not  excite  «  mote  Kvely  in- 
ttrest.  In  short,  wtieil  talent,  or  fortune, 
which  mixes  in  all  the  affiurs  of  this  world, 
kas  decided  the  victory,  the  Tanquished 
think  only  of  taking  their  revenge,  and  the 
vietor*  of  new  combats.  These  contests  are 
Bot  mere  play  ;  they  are  considered  as  lead- 
iiii^to  fortune  and  glory. 
.  Tennis  has  its  heroes  wboae  names  have 
acquired  »  celebrity  of  which  tradition,  if  not 
history,  insures  the  duration.  M.  Destere 
has  related  to  me  the  following  anecdote  on 
ttiis  subject :  "  the  famous  Parquins  had 
been  foiced  during  the  revoKition  to  ami- 
^t«  to  Spain ;  he  learned  that  one  of  bis 
nvals  in  glory  named  Cruchattv>  had  an- 
nounced a  match  at  Tennis  at  AUuJet,  on 
the  frontiers.  Parquins  immediately  causes 
application  to  be  made  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  place  for  a  safe  conduct;  which  is 
gninied  him,  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity 
of  opposing  toCruchattjr  the  only  rival  wor- 
thy of  contending  with  him.  Parquins  ar- 
rives, eaters  the  lista»  combats,  gains  the 
victory,  and  returns  to  Spain  amidst  the  ac- 
rlamations  of  the  crowd,  who  accompany 
bim  as  far  as  the  frontiers. 

It  is  in  these  local  fitet  that  on«  shouM 
have  Men  onlv  a  few  years  ago,  those  dances 
in  whieh  whole  Communes  took  part,  where 
•II  the  ages  of  human  life  (from  the  moment 
when  one  forms  the  first  steps,  to  that  in 
which  one  prepares  to  take  the  last)  assem- 
bled round  the  tombs  to  celebrate  by  the 
same  dances,  these  iStes  at  which  three  or 
four  hundred  generations  bad  successively 
attended  on  the  same  spot. 

The  pei^le  of  these  different  ages  in  theor- 
der  of  their  succession,  and  the  sexes  in  two 
lines,  repair,  a^er  divine  service,  from  the 
church  to  the  church-yard,  preceded  by  the 
mayor  at  the  commune,  who,  in  the  poetical 
language  of  the  country,  is  called  the  deil 
Pontiff- (.Aonaao  Apcssa.)  This  Pontiff,  (eX' 
actly  lilce  Plutarch  at  Cberonaa,)  with 
branches  of  laurel  and  olive  in  bis  hands, 
leads  in  cadence  the  solemn  procession, 
which  he  conducts  to  the  pubUc  square,  te 
the  sound  of  instruments  peculiar  to  the 
country,  among  which  are  reckoned  only  the 
Tambmr  le  Baigue  or  tambourine,  the  flute 
with  five  boles,  and  a  kind  of  violin  without 
a  bridse,  on  which  the  measure  is  marked 
by  strwing  the  strings  with  a  short  stick 
covered  with  leather.  It  is  by  means  of 
these  instnuncnts,  so  poor  in  harmony,  with 
which  some  rustic  voices  mingle  at  intervals, 
that  labourers,  shepherds,  their  mothers, 
wives  and  daughters,  fill  the  heavens  with 
hymns  which  seem  to  descend  from  them. 

When  they  have  got  to  -the  place,  the 
whole  population  forms  an  immense  circle, 
lound  which  they  march  several  times  with 
measured  steps.  The  march  becomes  pro- 
gressively animated :  and  at  the  moment 
when  its  action  becomes  the  most  lively,  the 
tambourine  gives  the  signal  for  the  mottekieo, 
•  violent  duice,  in  which  a  whole  peojlle 
can  participate  without  confusion.  No«ene 
mai  Oaobmal  base  tried  to  give  an  idea  of 
it  on  tbe  stage  <tf  the  Opeia-Iwuse  at  Paris; 
but  Jiov  caa  its  national  cbanKtw  be  pre- 


served? It  is  not  merely  the  feet  or  the 
ariBs,  but  the  body  of  tbe  Basqaes  which  is 
put  in  motion  by  the  meacAico ;  and  their 
souls  are  still  more  acitaMd  :  they  Ulk,  cry 
out,andaiag  as  they  &>oe:  they  fill  the  air 
with  those  cries,  those  bursts  of  the  voice 
with  which  they  make  the  mountains  re- 
echo when  they  cross  the  Pyrenees,  and  wish 
to  inform  each  other  where  they  are.  This 
species  of  rapid  gamut,  is  called  ivrimrinn  in 
tne  Pyrenees,  and  inema  in  some  parts  of 
the  Alps.  I  think  I  remember  that  Siliiis 
Italicus  makes  mention  of  it  in  his  poem, 
and  that  he  tries  to  imitate  it  by  the  ha^ 
mony  of  his  verses. 

The  words  spoken  extempoie  during  the 
mmekko,  are  the  most  Mthtul  expression  of 
the  kind  of  intoxication  which  this  dance 
produces  among  the  Basques.  One  might 
make  a  charming  collection  of  the  pasuonate 
expressions,  of  the  delicate  praises  which  are 
suggested  to  them  at  this  moment  by  friend- 
ship, love,  and  fil^  piety. 

The  songs  of  the  Basques  are  languish- 
ing, as  in  all  moiintainous  countries,  where 
the  abode  of  men  in  these  high  regions, 
seems  to  dispose  their  seals  to  the  most  ten- 
der seoaatioiis.  The  language  of  the  Basques, 
in  which  almost  all  the  substantives  termi- 
nate in  a,  which  us^s  oriental  circumlocu- 
tions to  doMgnate  objects  which  command 
love,  respect,  or  fear,  this  language  I  say  is 
more  tavorable  than  any  other  to  the  ex- 
pression of  melancholy.  Cod  is  called  Jau>- 
ootcoA  (Lord  of  above)  Nigkt  Cab-a  (ab- 
sence of  light);  Demtk  EaiorzA  (cold  mala- 
dy); tht  Sun,  EoKKSOui A  (Creator  of  day); 
lie  Jliipon,  iLAaODi A  (deadlight). 

The  Basques  are  brave,  but  vindictive,  ex- 
cellent soldiera,  especially  for  war  in  the 
mountains,  but  inaepcudent,  and  difficult 
to  be  kept  under  their  colours,  beyond  the  time 
which  tney  fix  themselves.  A  great  captatu, 
who  was  a  judge  of  soldiers,  usM  to  say  that 
the  Basques,  so  distinguished  for  their  person- 
al cout«ge,were  good  for  nothing  in  ttie  line. 
In  the  war  with  Spain  in  1793  two  half  bri- 
gades (commaiidea  by  a  general,  with  whose 
name  the  epithet  of  brave  unites  so  natu- 
rally, that  it  seems  to  form  a  part  of  it,)  two 
half  brigades  I  say,  commanded  by  the  brave 
Harispe,  after  having  perfiirmad  prodigies  of 
valour,  deserted  almost  to  a  man,  in  order 
to  go  and  see  their  relations  and  friends. 
A  few  days  after  thqr  all  returned  to  the 
camp,  where  their  commander  wuted  for 
them  without  any  uneasiness. 

The  proper  names  which  are  really  Basque, 
have  almost  all  a  meaning.  Stich  as  Sala- 
berry,  new  saloon,  Etcheberry,  new  hotise; 
Etckecahar,  old  house;  IthurUde,  road  to  tbe 
fountain;  Ipurguiierty,  new  castle;  Vharte, 
between  two  waters. 

There  is,  a  bigber.  degree  of  cleanliness 
in  the  dwelliog  houses,  and  in  the  clothing 
of  die  Batquea,  than  in  any  other  province  ia 
France.  The  women  are  in  general  hand- 
some, well  made,  lively,  and  agjreeable. 

Religion  among  the  Basques  u  net  exempt 
from  superstition;  but  this  superstition,  far 
fVom  being  intolerant,  does  not  impair  that 
mild  philanthropy,  wuch  they  practise  with- 
out knowing  its  name;  their  rMpeet  for  the 
dead  andfortbetombisatea^  wotship,wbtob 


makes  their  funeral  ceremonies  but  the  more 
affecting;  formerly  they  gave  occasion  to 
violent  acts  of  despair  and  even  of  fury  which 
the  government  thought  it  nccassacy  to  _!»• 
medy  by  an  ordinance  which  Mr.  Ueppiog 
has  preserved  ia  bis  general  History  of  Spain. 


THE  DRAMA. 

NEW  THEATRE  ROYAL,  ENGUSB 
OPERA. 
The  Manager  of  this  house,  in  bis  anxious 
endeavour  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  publif 
favour,  has  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  thru 
pieee$  on  each  night.  We  presume  that 
gentleman  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  in< 
terest;  or  we  might  suppose  that  to  be^» 
at  half  afier  six,  and  give  only  two  pieces 
would  dismiss  the  audience  at  an  earlier 
hour,  and  have  a  better  effect  on  bis  trea- 
sury. But  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  angry 
with  bim  for  giving  loo  nnicA  to  his  patrons; 
and  we  fmnkly  admit  that  his  earnest  efforts 
to  maintain  en  Engliik  tthaol  of  vocal  tnudCf 
are  deserving  of  general  encouragement.  Oa 
last  Monday  lught,  "  My  Uncle,"—"  Two 
Words,  or  the  Silent  not  Dumb," — and 
the  revived  Spectacle  of  "  Don  Juan,  or 
tlie  Libertine  destroyed,"  were  tbe  enteiw 
tainments.  If  there  be  no  great  depth 
of  plot  or  character  in  the  fint,  it  baa  a 
share  of  easy  pleasantry,  and  some  whim- 
sical situation,s  without  much  false  sentiment 
or  affected  wit.  It  affords  Brootttitrtt  an 
agreeable  song;  BartUy,  a  cast  of  character 
well  suited  to  his  blunt  familiar  humour; 
and  shows  off  Wrenck  in  a  dashing,  thought- 
less man  of  the  town  with  goodness  of  heart 
enough  to  resist  the  force  of  his  ill  habits. 
It  does  not  do  much  for  tbe  ladies;  and 
tlierefore  the  ladies  are  hardly  blameable,  if 
they  do  little  for  iL  But  altogether  it  ia 
sufficiently  lively  and  amusing  to  whiks 
away  an  hour,  and  diversify  the  performan> 
ces  of  an  evening.  -  In  the  second  piece, 
"  Two  words,"  almost  all  the  characters  are 
background  figures  to  a  principal;  and 
Messrs.  BarU(y,  T.  Skort,  W.  S.  CkatterUyi 
and  WUkituon,  perfoim  their  respective  puis 
with  quite  enough  of  the  prmrietiet,  to  give 
effect  to  the  whole:  Mrs.  Grote  plays  ths 
Robber's  Wife  with  a  due  degree  of  hobbling 
bustle  and  treacherous  premeditation.  Mrs. 
Pincot's  intelligent  yt»  and  countenance 
supply  tbenegtect  of  the  Writer.  Beside 
the  general  interest  of  the  story,  the  admi- 
rable acting  of  Miss  Kelly  has  given  this 
piece  a  fixture  in  the  public  mind,  not  easily 
to  be  shaken.  The  routine  of  theatrical 
duties  does  not  leave  the  choice  of  cban^ 
ters  to  the  performers;  aad  this  actress  Is 
not  responsible,  if  we  sometimes  have  seen 
her  in  parts  but  little  adapted  to  the  displav 
of  ber  nner  qualities.  A  necessity,  unavoi«^- 
able  in  all  tbeuies^  often  compels  a  manner 
to  assign  diararters  tp  a  performer,  whose 
talents  are  not  in  unison  with  them.  She 
is  versatile,  and  has  not  very  frequently  per- 
formed parts  in  high  life;  'but  her  chief 
powers  lie  in  the  j»irt  timplidty  of  viUagt 
life.  In  the  unrestrained  gaiety  and  brisk 
action  of  an  innocent  country-girl;  where 
tbe  character  is  well  dnwn,  aod  the  siuia- 
tion»>  whiMMcal,  bw  sprigbtUoeu  is  a  flow 
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of  joyous  spirits,  full  of  gmoitie  point,  with' 


but  a  particle  of  coarseness  or  vulcarity. 
Siie  is  so  completely  identiied  with  toe 
'character,  that  she  has  little  to  do  but  follow 
her  own  im^lses ;  and  her  judgment,  good 
taste,  good  sense,  and  cheering  good  bu- 
nonr,  gotde  her  with  an  iBStinetHre  feiieity. 
like  a  sun-beam  her  vivacity  throws  an 
agreeable  light  itpon  the  performers  around 
her,  and  there  is  a  pleasantry  of  the  heart 
in  her  countenance,  which,  without  over- 
Stepping  the  modesty  of  nature,  keeps  up 
the  We  of  the  piece,  and  retains  a  constant 
hold  upon  the  interests  of  her  audience. 

But  when  a  rustic  character  is  ill-written, 
and  distincuished  firom  better  life  mote  by 
vtdearity  or  dress  and  coataeness  of  language 
andinanners,  than  by  an  unaffected  simpli- 
eity,  and  open-hearted  display  of  natural 
feeline,  this  actress  is  by  no  means  so  suc- 
'  cessftil.  The  defects  of  the  author,  in  some 
,  degree^  attach  to  her  performance.  She  is 
'  necessitated  to  eke  out  the  deficiency  of  the 
text,  by  slatternly  neglect  or  tawdry  finery ; 
by  banging  her  Itp ;  a  gibing  tone :  twirling 
her  person,  or  striding  round  the  stage; 
elbowing  the  performers,  swingini;  her  arms 
and  fiddling  with  her  apron.  One  plainly 
sees,  when  she  is  thus  constrained  to  act 
sgunst  her  better  judgment  We  repeat 
it,  simplieity,  the  genuine,  feeling  simplicity 
of  nature,  it  her  prevailing  attraction,  and  an 
aflfisctation  of  vulgarity  is  more  gross  and 
awkward,  because  every  thing  like  coarse 
vulgarity  is  unoatural  in  her.  Dressed  in 
ft  rustic  character,  in  which  the  kindly  feel- 
ings give  a  tone  to  the  manners,  she  is  a 
model  of  rural  degance,  such  as  we  are 
charmed  with  in  the  deliglitful  pictures  of 
Watleau,  Gmue  or  Wheatley ;  and  such  as 
WUkie,  Bird,  Or  MidrtaJy,  would  select  as  a 
Village  Beauty  to  lead  a  group  of  country- 
cirls,  at  a  dance  on  the  green,  or  holiday 
Rstival. 

In  the  agreeable  truth  of  rustic  expression, 
>rhich  is  natural  to  her,  she  has  no  success- 
.fttl  rival;  but  in  the  {>antomimie  tricks  and 
fbrced  gestures,  to  which  she  is  sometimes 
driven,  there  are  many  who  surpass  her.  In 
the  part  of  a  ivitty  iotrigoing  waitine-maid, 
she  IS  very  entertaining.  Her  mischievous 
drollery  in  Ftifptrnta,  in  the  Omftitncy,  is 
only  to  be  approached  by  Mrs.  OiBBs,who 
bas  not  th«  advantage  of  her  youthful  per^ 
(on,  and  whose  humour  is  somewhat  broader, 
Init  whose  pointed  laugh  an>l  tones  of  raillery 
kre  irresistibly  coiQtc.  If  Miss  Kelly  has 
different  degrees  of  merit  in  the  lighter  cast 
tiT  rustic  characters,  it  is  the  pure  unsophiv 
ticated  espre%tion  of  rustic  distress,  which 
calls  forth  her  highest  powers,  and  estab- 
lishes her  soothing  empire  over  out  senses. 
In  Annette,  in  the  Maid  and  Magpie ;  Maiy 
in  the  Inn>keepei's  Daughter,  aind  the  Dis- 
giiised  Servant  in  the  Itobber^  Cottage,  in 
«  ItoasorA,"  she  shines  forth  at  the  bead 
<^a  class,  without  any  successful  competitor 
arooitt  the  many  deserving  actresses  on  the 
British  Stage.  It  is  by  hrr  inimitable  per- 
formance of  these  characters  that  she  bas 
deservedly  gained  her  celebrity.  In  these, 
she  is  over  alfectiog,  ever  new.  We  have 
npcatedly  seen  her  In  them,  and  we  do  not 
tiualc  we  c0aM  over  tite  of  her  tepttitions. 


She  performed  the  cottage  scene  in  "  7Wo 
Wori*  "  00  last  Monday  night,  with  as  nmcb 
warm  interest  and  as  many  delicate  touches 
of  nature  as  ever.  The  atuntion  of  the 
Audience  was  as  fixed,  the  applause  as  loud, 
as  fiequent,  and  as  well-deserved  as  on  her 
first  performance  of  that  character. 

On  Tuesday  night,  My  Uncle,  Artaxerxes, 
and  Don  Juan,  were  performed  at  this  Thea- 
tre. Min  Miriam  H.  BuggiHM  performed 
MoHdame,  with  so  much  taste  and  feeling  as 
fully  to  justify  our  hope  on  seeing  her  in  the 
part  of  Polly,  that  she  would  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  slaee.  We  understand 
that  she  is  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Horn,  and  she 
does  much  credit  to  his  instructions.  Her 
voice  unites  great  depth  and  sweetness,  and 
she  sung  with  mucn  power  and  harmony. 
Her  execution  was  fluent,  and  occasionally 
rich  in  expression;  but  we  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  suppose  that  she  has  yet  sur- 
mounted the  diffidence  inseparable  from  a 
new  performer.  She  was  visibly  much  agi- 
tated, and  once  nearly  overcome,  by  the  ire- 
quent  bursts  of  applause.  She  was  encored 
in  some  of  the  songs ;  and  her  person,  which 
is  naturally  good,  was  seen,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  to  more  advantage,  as  she  was 
less  embarrassed  in  her  action.  Her  sensi- 
bility, physical  power  and  science,  aflford 
a  venr  flattering  prospect  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Horn  peribrmed  Arli€uei.  This  Gentle- 
man has  not,  and  perhaps  never  can,  wholly 
overcome  the  pecidiarities  of  his  voice ;  but 
he  sung  jn  a  pleasing  style,  was  more  than 
once  encored  ;  and  his  taste  and  science  ob- 
tained much  merited  applause.  The  per- 
formance of  Iiaact  and  BraotlMurit  in  Arta- 
banes  and  Artaxerxes,  is  well  known  to  the 
public.  Th^  acquitted  tbemsdves  with 
their  usual  effect.  W.  C. 

II  ii 

THBATBB  DB  L*  OArTC. 

Fifal  rtfreteutalion  tf  Le  Mtrndmir,  m  rOdmluqw 

The  story  of  Lsdy  Nmr^  Wmtttti  tlaiUagne 
has  already  fnmisbed  the  subject  at  a  Vande- 
ville  entitled,  FAngtaite  a  Biigdad,  which  was 
performed  with  the  best  succeu  in  1819  at  the 
theatre  of  La  Rue  de  Ckurlrt,  bat  which,  like 
many  others,  has  disappeared  from  the  promp- 
ter's books,  far  wliat  reason  nobody  knows.  - 

The  story  of  Le  Moadtair  is  neaily  as  feilaws. 
The  icens  m  laid  at  Andtiaople,  and  the  yoang 
and  beantifol  Lady  Artlutr,  dntinc  the  ahMocc 
of  her  hesband,  sacceeds  In  introdocinc  heneif 
into  &e  Seraglio,  with  her  maid  Bttty  in  a  pro- 
veocal  dress,  llie  SuHaii  however,  who  ii  ia- 
fonoed  of  this  slrata^ra,  resolves  to  plw  a 
trick  upon  bis  fair  vuitor.  He  receives  her 
with  the  utmost  poiiten««s,  behaves  with  aU  the 
gallaotrv  of  a  Frenchman,  and  finally  throws 
the  hanokercliicf  to  her.  The  imiundent  Lady 
Arttmr  then  perceives  the  danger  to  which  she 
has  exposed  herself.  How  can  she  avoid  the 
obligation  imposed  by  this  hndkeicbief  ? 

Being  infomed  that  hiswifo  is  detained  in 
the  Seraglio,  l<srd  ArOmr  hastens  to  dimiad  her 
liberation.  The  Saltan  declares  that  be 
not  seen  her,  and  that  he  bas  only  received  a 
visit  from  one  Lady,  by  whom  he  is  beloved. 
Muffled  op  ia  a  tnrbao  and  a  tuikisb  peliiM 
Lard  Artkur  finds  means  to  gain  an  interview 
with  his  wife  in  order  to  make  a  trial  of  her 
fidelity;  the  Saltan,  on  the  other  hand,  having 


length  the  trnkngua  is  cleared  np,  and  CMsh  «•• 
somes  his  own  chataeter.  Aikimet,  vrbo  is  • 
model   of   gallantly,  dechves  himself  higUy 

E leased  that  Lady  Arthnr's  cnriotity  ahoold 
sve  been  the  means  of  makio|[  him  acqnainted 
with  an  amiable  woman,  distiogaisfcea  for  her 
talents,  and  assures  my  Lord  tlMt  be  shall  al- 
ways bie  well  received  at  liis  court. 

This  piece  which  affords  a  faithful  pictnre  of 
Turkish  manners,  Is  the  production  of  Afr.  Louis, 
who  was  some  time  ago  attaelie4l  to  a  diploai- 
atie  department.  We  sospeet  he  wsn  never 
charged  with  a  nissipn  to  the  Subline  Pert^ 


procured  an  Ragli'sh  dress,  carries  off  Lidfl^^y  positively  le^d   to  the  conse< 
Ax^uw  who  mistakes  Wm  for  her  hnsfanad.    All  deprecated  by  the  Mobie  Peer  id  qi 


POLITICS. 
The  Parliambntarv  Campaign 
now  drawing  rapidly  towards  a  cfos^ 
much  of  the  time  of  both  Houses  bas 
been  occupied  with  the  usual  mutioe 
business;  yet  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  important  matter.  The  HabeM 
Suspension,  being  carried  through  the 
lower  House  as  we  anticipated  in  our 
hist  number,  bhs  also  passed  the  HoosB 
OP  Lords,  and  actually  received  the 
Royal  assent  on  the  same  evening.  Tliis, 
we  believe,  is  an  unprecedented  occur- 
rence ia  parliamentary  history;  but  the 
fact  is  that  bad  the  assent  been  delayed 
until  the  following  day,  the  former  act 
would  have  expired  and  left,  or  migfat 
have  been  contended  to  have  left,  a 
species  of  interregnum  which  must  have 
liberated  all  thosie  detained  under  its 
enactment.  The  upper  House  bas  made 
great  progress  in  the  Bill  fur  aboNtloa  of 
sinecures,  brbught  in  under  ministerial 
influence;  but  it  bas  been  much  ob- 
jected to  by  a  leading  member  on 
tlie  opposite  side  who  contends  that  i% 
will  tend  seriously  to  diminish  the 
salutary  ami  constitutional  influence  of 
the  Crown,  which  be  considers  as 
much  more  limited,  at  present,  in  parlia- 
ment, than  at  any  former  period.  The 
Noble  Lord,  Luuderdale,  also  maintained 
that  parliamentary  influence  has  of  late 
years  much  decreased — that  no  less  tlian 
seventy-two  nitting  placet  have  beeu 
abrogated  its  the  pretent  reign — and  that 
in  Walpolb'»  time,  there'  were  118 
more  parliamentary  places  than  at  pre- 
sent !  Let  the  advocates  for  Sweeping 
Reform  then  Icam  from  his  Lornship 
that  the  last  fifty  years  have  given  more 
power  to  the  popuhir  branch  of  tlie  con- 
stitution, and  taken  more  from  (be 
crown,  and  that  too  with  more  safety, 
tban  any  proposed  plan,  short  of  a  revo^ 
lution,  could  possibly  have  done!  Truth 
will  thus  ever  find  its  way — as  friends  of 
the  people  we  hail  it  from  whatever  side 
of  the  bouse  it  may  come — birt  we  trust 
tbnt  ministers  will  not,  in  pursuit  of  vaia 
popularity,  sanction  anv  measure  that 
to  the  consequences 
ucstion. 
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JOURNAL  OP  THI:  BELLES  LEmtES, 


The  Clergy  residence  Bill  is  slso  pro- 
ceeding n^idly  tbroagh  its  Tsrious 
stages.  It  is  a  subject  ou  which  we  could 
cheeriiiUy  dilate  far  beyond  our  limits. 
Much,  much  indeed  is  wanted  for  the 
due  support  of  the  Established  Church 
— more  clergymen  in  large  parishes — 
more  churches  for  an  increasing  popu- 
lation— and,  above  all,  particularly  in  tlie 
netropolis,  greaier  facilities  to  strangers 
for  accommodation,  instead  of  finding 
empty  pews  locked  up,  and  being  forced 
cither  to  stand  in  the  aisle,  or  pay  a  tax 
to  an  uncivil  pew-opener. 

The  business  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  unhappily  checked  in 
thejinance  department,  by  the  lamented 
illness  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  aud  by  the 
indisposition  of  Mr.  Tiebnby — circum- 
stances to  which  the  Cuancellor  of 
the  ExcHEgUER  has  deferred,  by  post- 
poning the  promised  resolutions.  It  is  for- 
tunate for  the  Empire  that  even  such  im- 
portant subjects  can  safely  wait  on  circum- 
stances; but  it  is  jH>t  with  less  regret  that 
we  lament  the  causes  of  such  delay.  In 
the  mean  time,  anotlier^nance  report  has 
been  laid  before  the  House,  principally  on 
naval  afikin.  It  is  moderate,  yet  cheer- 
ing; recommends  further  exertion  in 
our  dock-yards  in  keeping  up  the  largest 
classes  of*^  ships  in  each  rate ;  and  more 
especially  points  out  tlie  necessity  of 
abolishing  the  invidious  distinctions  of 
war  and  peace  salaries  to  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Admiralty. 

Many  petitions  have  recently  been  pre- 
sented against  the  exportation  of  Cotton- 
Yam  to  the  Continent,  on  the  ground  of 
its  encouraging  cotton-weaving  abroad 
to  the  excltuion  of  our  own  manufactures. 
But  then  the  question  liaes,  if  such  yam 
were  not  exported,  would  it  be  worked 
up  at  home  for  foreign  demand  I — If  so, 
then  certainly  such  exportation  ought  to 
be  stopped,  especially  of  fine  yams, 
which  foreign  establishments  cannot 
coual.  But  that  fact  is  doubtful,  and  the 
whole  affair  requires  much  investigation. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  ex- 
cited, both  in  and  out  »f  doors,  by  peti- 
tions from  Evans,  one  of  the  State  Pri- 
soners. Most  certainly  tbe  great  object 
of  the  Suspension  Bill  ispreventioH,  not 
punishment ;  but  confinement  must  al- 
ways, and  in  a  great  degree,  act  in  the 
latter  sense,  so  that,  indubitably,  every 
relief,  every  indulgence  consbtent  with 
security,  ought  to  be  extended  to  those 
who  suffer  under  it.  Such,  notvritfa- 
standing  the  loudly  excited  clamour, 
really  seems  to  be  the  wish  of  ministers; 
yet  subordinate  officers  require  a  watch- 
fill  eye  over  them.  Parliajnentary  In- 
^airy  therefore  is  both  useful  and  esseu' 
tul ;  but  then  tii«  more  oppressive  to  the 
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incarcerated  must  be  all  petitions  which 
turnout  to  be  pa^blemisrepresentations, 
since  they  disgust  all  parties  and  shut  the 
door  to- relief  where  it  is  perhaps  abso- 
lutely required. 

The  Cautt  of  UUrature  has  been  he- 
fore  the  House  during  the  passing  week, 
on  a  motion  of  Sir  £.  Brydoes,  for  an 
account  of  what  is  done  with  the  books 
demanded  by  Learned  Institutions.  If  it 
be  a  fact  that  in  many  instances,  works 
thus  demanded  under  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, are  actually  turned  to  waste,  the 
case  imperatively  demands  redress ;  since 
not  only  authors  and  publishers,  but 
even  the  cause  of  literature  itself,  are 
robbed  of  their  just  rights  through  the 
culpable  inattention  of  superiors,  or  the 
^norance  and  interested  motives  of  offi- 
cial deputies.  In  Foreign  Politics 
the  week  has  glided  over  without  either 
event  or  anticipation. 


VARIETIES. 

TuEORiES  OP  TOE  Earth. — Many  of  the 
fanciful  theories  of  our  globe,  founded  upon 
false  conclusions  drawn  from  the  repeated 
discovery  of  fresh  water  shells  and  marine 
shells  being  found  together  in  the  same 
strata,  are  likely  to  be  sec  at  nought  hy  an 
experiment  of  Mr.  Beodaiit,  at  Marseilles, 
from  whence  it  results  that  fresh  water  or 
marine  molluscse  will  live  in  either  medium, 
if  habituated  to  it  gradually;  but  with  some 
few  exceptions. 

Dr.  Paruet  and  M.  Michel  Berr  lately 
terminated  their  courses,  the  one  on  Human 
underttanding,  and  the  other  on  German  li- 
lerature.  Each  of  these  rcinarkable  sittings 
were  attended  by  a  numerous  and  brilliant 
audience.  The  friend,  the  disciple  and  com- 
petitor of  Cttbanis  and  Fourcr<y,  received 
those  testimonials  of  real  admiration  which 
are  justly  due  to  the  extent  and  variety  of 
bis  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  brilliant  faci- 
lity of  his  elocution.  M.  Michel  Berr  was 
listened  to  with  the  most  lively  interest;  his 
lecture  would  have  deserved  unlimited 
commendation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ex- 
treme precipitation  of  his  delivery,  which 
in  some  measure  destroys  tbe  effect  of  his 
excellent  dissertations.  The  parallel  «  hich 
he  drew  between  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  the 
Germans  and  that  of  other  nations  ancient 
as  well  as  modem;  and  his  investigation 
of  the  causes  which  have  prevented  Lyric 
Poetry  from  attaining,  in  France,  the  same 
degree  of  perfection  as  other  branches  of  lite- 
rature  and  poetiy,  were  as  just  as  ingenious. 
M.  Berr  is  of  opinion  that  the  constant  resi- 
dence of  poets  in  a  capital  enriched  with 
numerous  master-pieces  of  Art,  and  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  refinements  of  the 
highest  degree  of  civilization,  is  favorable  to 
taste,  education  and  elegance,  but  essen- 
tially tends  to  confine  imagination,  enthu- 
siasm and  originality.  The  developements 
which  ha  gave  to  this  opinion  deprived  it 
of  all  paradoxical  colouring.  Tbe  lastlectuie 
of  Dr.  Paritet  was  on  metaphysics  and  gene- 
ral granmiar. 


Anecdote  or  Buoa&rASTs. — Buonaparta, 
seeing  an  English  book,  with  (to  hin)  the 
attractive  title  of  "  Amusements  in  Redr»- 
ment,"  at  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Balcombe,  asked 
one  of  the  Miss  Balcombes  to  lend  it  to  hiau 
Mr.  Balcombe,  knowing  that  it  contained 
several  passages  which  might  irritate  the 
already  over-charged  feelings  of  the  Ex- 
Emperor,  told  him,  that  "  it  was  really  not 
worth  his  attention,  or  he  would  lend  it  to 
him  with  pleasure."  Buonaparte,  however, 
replying,  that  in  all  matters  of  literature  be 
loved  to  judge  for  himself^  took  it  with  him 
to  Longwood.  When  he  saw  Mr.  Balcombe 
again,  he  exclaimed,  <<  I  have  managed  to 
make  out  part  of  the  book,  you  said  was  not 
worth  readine,  tbe  other  day.  I  wish,  by 
the  flight  of  the  eagle,  (a  favorite  expremon 
^hit)  that  I  could  have  the  author  of  that 
book  but  ones  fairly  io  my  power.  I  would 
inflict  such  a  revenge  upon  nim,  as  the  world 
would  never  forget;"— "and  what  sort  of 
revenge  would  that  be?"  enquired  Miss  Bal- 
comb^  who  stood  near.  "  Why,  I  would 
soon  convince  him,"  returned  the  Emperor, 
"  that  be  had  formed  a  wrong  and  cruel  es- 
timate of  myself;  and  by  one  of  the  best 
possible  arguments,  viz.  that  of  forgiving 
one  insupportable  mistake,  in  compliment 
to  the  many  beautiful  truths  his  book  con- 
tains." 

*.*  This  anecdote  has  been  commanicatcd  to 
aa  b;  a  Lady  who  sent  tlie  work  to  her  friend 
at  St.  Helena. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 

INTELUGENCE. 
f 

An  Academy,  in  some  measorc  similar  to  oar 
Society  for  Oe  Encoongement  of  Arts,  has 
been  recently  established  at  Vicnoa ;  it  is  co- 
dewed  by  the  Emperor  with  his  grand  collee- 
tioD  of  Natural  Hiitory,  and  lilcewise  possesses 
an  extemive  chemical  and  philosophical  labor- 
atory, together  with  models  and  specimens  of 
machinery.  Sec.  Tbe  Aoitriaus  hope  by  its 
means  to  improve  their  manufactarci  and  to 
become  independent  of  forrign  indoslry.  Th« 
design  ia  patriotic,  and  we  wish  them  saecesst 
bat  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  ai  liireign  na- 
tion* become  ikh  by  means  of  manof  actnre,  so 
will  a  aew  class  start  np  for  the  piiivhase  Af 
Britiib  maaiifiicturcs.  A  country,  merilu  nrtr 
etUtwuL  is  never  a  very  (ood  cnstosserl 

The  Gemans  arc  now  actively  and  pbilaa. 
tbropically  employed  in  the  advancement  of 
Classical  Literatare ;  an  Academy  lor  Modem 
Greela — not  a  blaek  leg  Academy  such  aa  may 
be  found  nearer  home— but  a  dottege  or  Athe> 
nsEum,  where  knowledge  may  be  acquired  by 
that  degraded  data  of  men,  mtivto  of  a  cona. 
try  eace  Anted  for  liberiy  and  science.  The 
CollraeisatMiMi«*. 

A  German  Paper  states  that  Prtfenor  Gmrret, 
who  is  now  at  Coblentx,  baa  declined  tbe  situ- 
ation of  Secretary  to  the  Academy  of  rJn*  Arts 
at  Stuttgard,  in  order  to  accept  die  more  ad- 
Tantageoiis  offera  made  to  him  by  the  Pniailaa 
Government,  from  which  he  baa  obtained  per- 
miaaion  to  resume  the  publication  ofbia  tuJmtk 
Meremy. 


Ebkatdm  ix  No.  XXttl.  . 
P.  366.     Last  line  note,  fir  OfSndiaqM 
read  Grandisqu»  eftMSiSisirsbituri 
pulcris. 
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JREVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


France,  by  Ladt  Morgan,  Au- 
thor of  O'Domut,  The  Wild  Irish 
finFl,  dfc. 

We  bad  prepared  ourselves  to  expect, 
froni  the  pen  of  this  distinguished  lady, 
■n  amusing  and  instructive  account  of 
the  French  people,  and  so  tar  from  feel- 
ing disappointed,  we  find  our  expectations 
vore  than  fulfilled.  Not  that  the  book 
is  better  written,  or  the  observations 
Bounder  than  we  bad  premised  ;  but  we 
did  not  take  into  calculation  the  peculiar 
easiness  of  access  to  circles  of  rank  and 
talent,  which  her  Ladyship's  literary  re- 
putation obtained  for  her,  and  which  has 
given  her  an  opportunity  enjoyed  by 
none  of  our  late  tourists,  to  present  the 
British  public  with  a  series  of  deline- 
atioosy  anecdotes,  and  remarks,  at  once 
new  and  interesting.  If  she  has  not  gone 
so  deep  into  the  philosophy  of  national 
character  as  Mr.  S<;ott,  she  has  afforded 
more  data  whereupon  the  reader  may 
draw  his  own  inferences ;  and  though  her 
•es  has  prohibited  her  from  ranging 
tisrough  the  nocturnal  recesses  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  from  seeing  French 
life  in  several  of  its  grosser  bearings,  that 
sex  has  also  enabled  her  to  describe  other 
and  not  less  important  features,  which 
editors  of  newspapers,  and  teachers  of 
geography  and  the  globes,  with  all  their 
sturdy  John  Bullism,  and  with  then-  three 
or  four  letters  of  introduction,  have 
no  possible  opportunity  of  observing. 

Lady  Morgan  divides  her  work,  per- 
haps somewhat  affectedly,  into  books, 
and  each  book  is  distingubbed  by  a 
separate  title.  The  first  is  "  The  Pea- 
•anlry,"  which  contains  a  delightful,  and 
we  hope,  accurate  picture  of  rustic  man- 
ners and  morals.  We  shall  quote  the 
con(;Iuding  passage  of  it,  in  order  to 
make  a  single  observation. 

In  1781  the  Contrileut^giniral  of  France 
under  Louis  XVL  Monsieur  Joli  it  FUuri, 
denned  "  the  people"  of  France  to  be  ";mii^ 
ierf,  coniabU,  et  lailtable,  i  merei  et  mitiri- 
eorde,"  It  ifas  the  misery  of  this  «  petipU 
urf,"  that  urged  the  cause  of  the  Revolution ; 
It  was  this  "  patpU  corviaUe  et  taUlable  a 
merct  et  misiricorde"  who  showed  no  mercy 
for  tlieir  heartless  oppressors.  It  was  this 
jraee  of  slaves,  degraded,  trodden  on,  broken 
down,  strangers  \o  liberty,  to  morals,  and  to 
celi^p,  who  were  urged  to  commit  those 


horrors,  for  which  they  are  so  unjustly  up- 
braided, and  whose  national  mildoess  and 
natural  goodness  of  disposition  might  well 
yield  to  the  temptation  of  satisfying  a  ven- 
geance, which  the  wrongs  and  slavery  of 
ages  had  ripened,  nourished,  and  fomented 
into  madness. 

But  that  long-enduring  race  have  now 
passed  away ;  Uieir  children  are  proprietors, 
where  they  were  vassals.  The  torture  no 
longer  exists,  to  feed  a  spirit  of  brutal  fero- 
city, by  its  horrible  exhibitions.  Bigotry  no 
longer  presents  them  with  idle  forms  for  real 
principles;  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  "  droit  de  Chasse,"  the  "  corsie,"  the 
"  taille,"  the  «  gabtlU."  They  have  tasted 
a  practical  fireedom,  not  less  perhaps  than 
that  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  England;  they 
are  moral  as  the  people  of  Scotland;  and 
notwithstanding  the  recent  ravages,  they 
are  more  prosperous  perhaps  than  either. 
Oh!  may  they  long  continue  so;  and  in 
spite  of  that  "  scourge  qfj^re,"  with  which 
an  English  minister  is  said  lately  to  have 
threatened  them,  may  they  boldhr  resent 
and  timely  oppose  every  efiort  made  by  do- 
mestic oppression  or  foreign  invasion,  which 
may  tend  to  bring  them  back  to  that  state  in 
which  they  were  declaied,  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  to  be  "  un  peuple  serf,  corveable  et 
taillable,  ^  merci  et  misericorde  I"  p.  81. 

We  would  suggest  to  Lady  Morgan,, 
with  much  deference,  the  propriety  of 
alteritig,  in  the  next  edition,  the  wish  she 
expresses,  that  the  peatantry  of  France 
may  long  continue  more  protperoM  than 
the  peasantry  of  England  and  Scotland. 
She  must  be  aware  that  the  former  would 
not  be  less  prosperous,  if  the  latter  were 
on  a  par  with  them,  and  that  therefore 
to  wish  our  own  |)easantry  equally  well, 
would  be  somewhat  more  humane,  and 
a  good  deal  more  patriotic.  We  must 
also  deny  the  truth  of  the  following 
passage.  "  If  the  English  are  the  wisett 
and  greatest  nation,  the  French  are  in- 
contestibly  the  happiest  and  the  most 
AMIABLE."  .:*'But  if  Lady  Morgan  uses 
amiable  as  the  French  do  Vvben  they  say 
"  he  is  a  great  villain,  mais  il  est  si  aima- 
ble,"  we  perfectly  coincide  with  her. 

The  second  and  third  books  are  en- 
titled, "  Society  ;"  and  here  the  pea  of 
Lady  Morgan  puts  fortb  all  its  grace  and 
all  its  strength.  As  she  had,  of  necessity, 
been  most  domesticated  with  her  own 
sex,  we  find  her  description  of  it  more 
full,  accurate,  and  satisfactory,  than  any 
other  part  of  her  work.  Tlie  foUovring 
short  sketch .  of  French  tl^omen,  is,  we 
think,  just,  and  cert^inlj  touched  off  with 
a  happy  peociL .       .  .  ,., 


I  have  known  a  French  Lady  atteiid  with 
the  most  devoted  care  her  sick  friend,  for 
weeks  together;  live  at  her  bedside, "ex- 
plain the  asking  eye,"  anticipate  every  wish, 
and  forego  every  pleasure,  to  fulfil  the  du- 
ties of  friendship;  and  yet  the  death  of  this 
person,  wept  for  some  few  hours  with  bit- 
terness, and  vehemence,  in  a  few  days  leffc 
no  trace  of  sadness  behind  it,    Tiiis  happy 
(though  not  heroic)  facility  of  character,  is 
purely  constitutional;  and  while  it  operates 
graciously  upon  all  the  ills  of  life;  while  it 
quietly  absorbs  the  tear,  and  dissipates  the 
sigh,   it   neither  interferes  with  the  duties, 
nor  chills  the  affections  of  existence.    And 
though  it  would  make  no  figure  in  tragedy 
or  romance,  it  supports  resignation,  cheers 
adversity,    and   enhances    those    transient 
pleasures,  whose  flight  is  scarcely  perceived 
ere  their  place  is  supplied.    This  light  volar 
tile  tone  of  character,  this  incapacity    ibr 
durable  impression,  this  sensibility  to  goody 
this  transient  susceptibility  to  evil,  is  after 
all  perhaps  the  secret  sought  by  philoso- 
phers.   The  views  of  the  Epicurean,  and  of 
the  sceptic,  well  understood,  seem  to  meet: 
at  that  point,  which  nature  has  made  the  basis 
of  the  French  character ;  arriving  by  different 
routs  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  true  sen- 
sibility is  to  (eel,  but  not  to  be  overcome. 

A  French  woman  has  do  hesitation  in 
acknuwiedgiug,  that  the  "  besom  de  tentir^ 
is  the  first  want  of  her  existence ;  that  a  suc- 
cession of  pursuits  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  current  of  life  from  that  stagtaatioA 
which  is  the  death  of  all  vivid  and  gracioua 
emotions,    p.  168. 

We  wish  our  great  folks  wonld  take  a 
bint  from  the  following  extract : 

There  is  no  contrast  more  shocking  and 
violent,  in  English  society,  than  that  pre- 
sented by  the  situation  of  masters  and  sei^ 
vants  during  the  hours  of  social  intercourse 
of  fashionable  London.  For  the  one,  the 
air  is  perfumed  with  roses,  and  the  chill  a^ 
mosphcre  of  winter  expelled  by  every  arti- 
ficial contrivance ;  and  comfort,  enjoyment, 
and  accommodation  are  studiously  acrwnu- 
lated.  For  the  other,  all  is  hardship,  suffer- 
ing, and  endurance. 

In  France,  the  health,  comfort,  and  morals 
of  the  servants,  gain  by  an  arrangement, 
which  good  taste,  and  good  feeling,  seen 
alike  to  have  instituted.  When  the  guesti 
of  the  evening  assembly  arrive  at  the /torte- 
eochire  the  porter  assigns  a  place  either  in 
a  vacant  remise,  or  in  the  court-ysrd  for  the 
carriage  and  horses,  which,  generally  shel- 
tered from  the  weather,  and  shut  up  under 
the  care  of  the  porter,  leave  no  further  anxi- 
ety on  the  minds  of  the  master  or  servants,- 
who  usually  ascend  together  the  vast  open 
stair-case.  While  the  former  pass  on  to  the 
salon,  the  latter  join  the  circle  of  second- 
hand high  life  in  the  ante-room.   p.  305. 

The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  books  are 
named  "  Paris."    They  afford  a  div<;r- 
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gified  9fiii  «ntcrtaiiun(;;  accoant  q£  that 
capital,  wilb  i«gaM>  to  its  aatanMl  ap- 

nera  of  its  inhabitants  ;  besides  some 
sneiclMfl  oi  ttte  pciBCipax  i?^fifflp*ff**  wno 
figure  there. 

The  •utline  of  that  extraoidinavy  being 
Talleyrand,  is  drawn  with  greM  power 
and  effect. 

I  had  iirequently  seen  this  celebrated  per- 
aonagiB,  ana  fiiture  historical  character,  at 
Court,  upon  oidier  pubKc  occasions,  in  the 
hustle  of  processioas,  at  the  nuptial  pomp  of 
royalty,  under  the  holy  doom  ot  Notre-Dame, 
it  the  deepest  Tragedy,  at  the  liveliest 
Comedy,  amidst  the  solemnity  of  the  Royal 
Chapel,  and  the  revelty  of  the  feastmg 
Court — but  I  saw  hhn  always  the  same; 
40td,  motionless;  not  abstracted,  but  un- 
occupied i  not  absent,  but  unmoved: — no 
tint  varying  the  coloariess  hue  of  hisKvid 
cbmplexron,  no  eipressioo  marking  its  cha- 
racter  on  his  pa^ve  countenance. — His 
figure  seemed  the  shel^-«f  a  human  frame, 
despoiled  of  its  organic  arrangements,  or, 
'  if  the  heart  beat,^  or  the  brain  vibrated,  uo 
power  of  penetratmn  conld  reach  the  recesses 
of  the  one,  or  guess  at  Uw  workings  of  the 
other. — From  the  mind  of  thb  man,  the 
world  seemed  cgntemptuousW  shtit  out — 
and  if  this  most  impamble  form  and  face 
indicated  character  or  opinion,  one  would 
have  thought,  at  the  first  glance,  this  is  surely 
the  being  who  has  said :  "  meech  »a$  ghen 
to  man  to  conceal  hi$  thoughtt."  It  seemed 
«S  if  the  intimacy  of  love,  the  confidence  of 
friendship,  the  community  of  counsel,  could 
never  draw  the  mind  to  thai  countenance, 
which  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes,  versatility, 
(itenges,  and  contrasts  in  the  fife  of  its 
owner,  had  never  been 
"  A  book,  in  which  men  read  ttrange  thingt." 
k  waa  indeed  a  book,  writtcp  m  a  £ad 
lanniage.    p.  13S. 

The  cbuacter  of  La  Fajtttc^  ia,  we 
an  afraid,  lather  vanislwd  over;  Imt  it 
ia  sirilnng,  and  in  tlw  main,  ootfeet. 
His  observatioM  on  Buonaparte  ate  worth 
recording. 

I  was  desirous  to  learn  how  Buonaparte 
seemed  affected  at  the  moment  that  General 
La  Fayctle,  at  the  bead  of  the  deputation 
who  came  to  thank  him  in  the  name  of  the 
Chamber  for  his  voluntaiy  abdication,  ap- 
peared before  him.  **  We  found  him,"  said 
General  La  Fayette,  "  upon  this  occasion, 
as  upon  many  others,  acung  out  of  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  calculation  -.  neither  affect- 
ing the  patheUc  digni^  of  falling  greMness, 
nor  evincing  the  uncontrollable  d^ectioa  of 
disappointed  ambition,  of  hopes  crushed, 
never  to  revive,  and  <tf  splendor  quenched, 
never  to  rekindle.  We  fiound  him  calm  and 
serene ;  he  received  us  with  a  faint,  but 
gracious  smile — be  spi^  with  firmness  and 
precision.  I  think  tne  paiaUcl  for  this  mo* 
meat  was  that,  when  he  presented  his  breast 
t«  the  troops  drawn  out  aguast  him,  on  his 
return  from  Elba,  esclaiming,  '  I  am  your 


Empcntr,  strike  if  ^ou  will.^    Tbaie  Save 
been  splendid  traits  in  the  lifb  oC  tbia  man. 


"^  to  be  reooDciled  to  his  other  iMdes  of  to  ow 


conduct ; — bis  character  is  out  of  aH  ordinary 
keeping,  and  to  him  the  doctriae  af  proba^ 
bill  ties  could  never,  in  any  mstance,  be  ap- 
plied."   p.  188. 

We  hawe  lass  reason  to  fe«  latiifiad 
with  Lany  Morgan's'  own  ooaefralioM 
respecting  the  Ex'^Bpcmr. 

Napoleon  had  learnt,  that  if  his  abdica- 
tion was  not  sent  to  the  Chamber  within  one 
hour,  he.  La  Fayette,  had  resolved  to  mavr 
for  hit  expulsion.  Tet  Buonaparte  received 
this  firm  opposer  of  all  his  views  with  gra- 
dousness  and  serenity  ;  and  it  was  this  re- 
solute and  determined  foe  to  his  power,  who, 
after  this  interview,  demanded  that  the  li- 
berty and  life  of  Napoleon,  should  be  put 
under  the  protection  of  the  French  people- 
But  Napoleon,  always  greater  in  adversity 
than  in  prosperity,  chose  to  tnist  to  the 
generosity  of  the  English  nation,  and  to 
seek  safety  and  protection  amidst  what  he 
deemed  a  great  and  a  fVee  people. — This 
voluntary  trust,  so  confidingly  placed,  so 
sacredly  reposed,  waa  a  splendid  event  in 
the  history  of  England's  greatness — it  was  a 
bright  reflection  on  the  records  of  her  vir- 
tues! It  illuminated  a  pwe  ifi  her  chroni- 
cles, on  which  the  eye  of  posterity  might 
have  dwelt  with  transport  It  placed  her 
pre-eminent  among  cotemponry  nations ! 
Her  powerfiil  enemy,  gainst  whom  she  had 
successfully  armed  and  coalesced  the  civi- 
lized world,  chose  his  phu:e  of  refuge  in  the 
hour  of  adversity,  m  her  bosom,  bMause  lie 
knew  her  brave,  and  believed  her  magn»- 
nimous ! 

Alone,  in  his  desolate  dwtdfing ;  deprived 
of  ever^  solace  of  humanity;  torn  from 
those  ties,  which  alone  tmow  a  ray  of 
brightness  over  the  darkest  ^ades  of  mis- 
fortune ;  wanting  all  die  comforts^  and  tnany 
of  the  naoeasanaaofliie;  the  victim  of  the 
caprice  of  petty  dtkgated  power;  harassed 
by  every  day  oppcassian ;  mortified  by  meaa, 
:reiterated,  hourly  privation;  chained  to  a 
solitary  and  inaccesable  rock,  with  no  ob- 
ject on  which  to  fix  his  attention,  but  the 
sky,  to  whose  iBclemeney  he  is  exposed; 
or  that  little  spot  of  earth,  within  whose 
naniow  bounds  be  is  destined  to  wear  away 
the  dreary  hours  of  unvaried  captivity,  is 
hopeless,  cheerless,  life-cunsuaaing  misery ! 
Where  now  is  his  faith  in  the  magnanimity 
of  England  t  his  trust  in  her  generosity  ?  his 
hopes  iQ  har  beneficence  ?    p.  189. 

We  who  are  old,  stutdy,  thorough- 
paced politicians, .  feet  ourselves  quite 
inadequate  to  discuss  sentimental  poli- 
tics with  a  lady.  When  we  are  told  of 
the  poor  man's  being  "  alone  hi  his  de- 
solate dwriling,"  "  chained  to  a  rock." 
"  with  no  object  but  the  sky,"  we  have 
nothinp  to  say  on  the  subject.  But  if 
we  might  be  permitted  hmnMy  to  sug- 
gest our  (^mion,  we  woidd  insinimte, 
that  had  not  Eoghmd  secured  the  person 
of  Buonaparte  br  means  more  stable 
than  his  own  parcle,  a  hundred  thousand 
fives  would  probably  have  again  been 
SBcrifilied  to  our  BagBaniinity,  or  ratter 


'to  p*  m  aacond- 


time  deluded  bv  the  promises  of  tiie  late 
Ciipen*  of  Elbai,.  vMutl  be  to'  prove 
ourselves  at  once  imbecile,  dastardly  and 
demded. 

Differing  as  we  do  in  tliis  airf  one  or 
two  other  points,  from  her  Iadyslu|i^  we 
cannot  conclude  witbont  offering  her  our 
hearty  congratuhitions  on  a  work,  whick 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  her  talents, 
and  must  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to 

the  public. 

>    <,  1 1 

ExTttAcr  from  the  Journal  of  tie  Cjivawaaaft 
gator  Otto  Voh  Kotsebve,  tent  to  ii» 
Fatksr.  Commmueattdbftkelatltr.-^Tal- 
e<fgnmmf0mtMeCtatttfCUli,S4af2fartif 
18t«. 

Tbis  was  the  day  on  wliich  the  curioai^ 
of  the  ladies  of  the  town  of  Conception  waa 
to  be  satisfied.  Yesterday  and  ibi»  morning 
there  arrived  many  out  of  that  town ;  and 
the  ladies  who  did  not  like  t«  ride  so  lonK 
a  way  on  tioncback,  came  iw  aaoddkandiM 
carriage ;  foaivconicaed  boaea  quite  lib*  an* 
dog-kcBoels,  which  rested  upon  iainMUSC^ 
large  wheels  made  of  buaids,  drawn,  instead 
of  horses,  by  two  strong  ozea.  I  could  not 
help  laughing  wh^n  I  saw  a  whole  row  ot 
these  smart  equipages  arrive  filled  witfa 
ladies;  bat  the  surprise  »  very  pleasant, 
when  one  eee»  crawliag  aut  af  these  ugly 
cages  weU-educaled  ami  bawdsema  yooag 
lames,  a^e  are  not  at  all  iuierior  to  the 
European  ladies  either  id  the  elegance  and 
taste  of  their  dress,  or  in  the  politeness  af 
their  behaviour.  The  quantity  of  their 
shining  diamonds  would  oe  envied  by  many 
an  European  lady.  At  thfee  in  the  after* 
neon  all  my  boata  were  ready -at  (ha  beach 
IQ  receive  my  guests.  My  ship  was  iai  the 
greatest  arder,  and  richly  lunmiiadiwith-all 
sorts  of  refreshments,  but  the  number  of  the 
guests  waa  too  great  to  entertain  them  all  at 
once  on  board  tlie  little  Riirik  (the  name  of 
the  ship).  Accordingly  my  boats  remained 
in  constant  actitity,  to  carry  those  on  shor* 
a^m  whose  cumsily  was  satiafkd,  and  ta 
bring  others  in  their  plate. 

At  sunset  the  company  left  the  ship  ta 
dress  for  the  ball.  The  Kiirik  wu  admired 
by  all  of  them.  The  Governor  remained 
the  last  on  board.  The  crowd  of  the  ladies 
amused  hrm  very  mucfi,  because  there  were 
but  a  few  gentlemen ;  in  fait  the  women  are 
hero  ten  times  as  nuanefaas  as  the  men.  As 
the  Governor  left  the  ship  I  saluted  hiaa 
With  eigJbt  guns,  which  weia  immadiatalgr 
aoAwerra  by  thefort.  On  ahore  I  bad  tran«» 
formed  a  great  magarine  into  a  ball-rooiq, 
and  ornamented  it  with  many  tree*.  As  it 
was  brilliantly  inmninated,  nobody  per* 
ceived  that  they  were  hi  a  gfeai  com  taiaga* 
tine.  In  tw«  places  were  tnasparenciet, 
which  weie  symtmlical  of  die  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  powers.  At  eight  eVIock  the 
baM  began;  there  waa  much  dancing;  rei 
fieshmenta  of  all  kinds  were  ia  abmdaace, 
and  the  eooipcny  seemed  ray  cheerful.  Ia 
another  bouse^  wtiieh  was  only  separated  bj 
a  garden  from  ttie  ball-room,  the  gucsu 
went  to  aapper,  and  were  amprised  by  a  fire^ 
worhi  M  which  they  seemed  very  mudV 
pleased.    Att«»o'ckiekittd>eniOfninf«h« 
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ImU  became  in*i«  aiDimated,  and  was  kept 
up  with  great  spirit  till  six  o'clock.    The  sun 
vaa  alretwy  high  when  I  accompanied  some 
of  my  principal  guests  home.    In  the  town 
tbey  had  thought  till  now  that  the  Russians 
went  'on  all-fours,  and  that  they  much  re- 
snnbled  monkies,but  now  I  bad  the  pleasure 
t»  hear  that  tbey  were  ashamed  of  their  error. 
The  Governor,  as  well  as  the  iiyiabitants  of 
Talcagnano  volennly  promised  that  when- 
«veT  any  Rus&ians  came  here  they  would  re- 
ceive them  in  the  most  friendly  manner.    It 
gives  me  ereat  pleasnre  to  leave  behind  such 
a  ftvorable  idea  of  our  nation ;  if  any  of  nur 
mariners  should  come  to  this  place  in  Aiture 
it  may  be  of  use  to  them.    The  company 
consisted  of  more  than  900,  of  whom  two 
thMs  were  ladies.    On  the  5tb  of  March  I 
wys  quite  ready  to  leare  Talcagnano,  when 
a  diiagweabte  occurrence  made  me  stay 
■Mne  dayi  longer.    One  of  my  saUors  de- 
salted this  aiorniDg ;  I  had  thought  none  to 
b«  capable  of  such  an  action,  as  all  of  them 
Bade  the  voyage  with  their  own  free  wilf, 
and  had  not  the  slightest  tbin^  to  complain 
•f.    I  beard  tliat  a  love  intngne  was  the 
canse :  in  vain  I  offisred  a  rcwanl  of  a  bim- 
4red  dollars  t«  him  who  would  bring  him 
kack  to  me.    Ha  must  have  (bund  very  good 
friends,  as,  though  I  waited  three  days  for 
him,  I  coiild  hear  nothing  of  him.    Mean- 
while tbs  Goveraot  bad  received  an  order 
frtoi  his  Ring  to  receive  us  as  friends,  he 
gave  me  a  copy  of  it.    On  the  8th  March  we 
weighed  anchor  with  a  good  wind,  and  very 
soon  lost  sight  of  Talcagnano.    The  eo«n- 
■tandant  who  had  now  accustomed  himself 
t»ottr  company,  and  dined  with  us  almost 
•Tsry  day,  remained  on  board  till  tlie  latt 
awnaent,  and  departed  from  iie  with  tears. 
AH  of  us  were  penetrated  with  the  friendly 
Meeption  wliich  was  shown  to  us  on  this 
eoast,  and  all  were  much  a&ctcd  as  we  lost 
tight  in  the  evening  of  this  beautiful  country. 
On  the  10th  of  March,  at  six  in  the  evening, 
we  perceived  a  singular  motion  of  the  ship, 
aod  heard  at  a  distance  a  noise  as  if  a  car- 
riage passed  over  a  rough-wooden  bridge : 
this  lasted  each  time  aboat  a  half  a  minute, 
and  was  repeated  every  two  or  three  minutes. 
In  an  hour  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
heard.     Without  doubt,  there  was  at  that 
moment  an  earthquake  in  America,  because 
the  noise  came  <rom  the  land,  although  we 
were  S».  distant  from  it,  and  the  west  wind 
blew  towards  it.    Afterwards  we  proceeded 
capidly  with  a  fine  east  wind,  and  had  the 
most  delightftd  weather.     On  the  leth  I 
touched  the  Parallel,  on  which  Krusen!>tern 
supposes  Davisland  to  lie.    A  Tropic  bird 
was  seen.    On  the  IStli  we  took  many  dis^ 
taoces.    We  may  pretbf  well  depend  on  the 
eaactness  of  oar  observations  as  three  ob- 
siervers  were-  employed  in  them,  and  there 
never  was  any  considerable  diiference  in  the 
lonitittMie  found.    Althoogh  I  followed  my 
iAstrtKtioasveiT  exactly,  I  could  not  disc»ver 
Davisland,  and  bad  not  the  least  sign  of 
being  near  land.    Oi»  the  80th  I  threw  a 
well-corked  bottle  into  the  sea,  with  a  paper 
n>  k  An  which  waswrittea  that  **  the  Kurik 
bad  in  vain  sought  here  for  Davisland." 
From  hetc  I  dire^ed  my  course  a  little  (•■ 
wftfdsthe  nordi,  to  scc^  for  Waraham's  rocks. 


The  chronometer  began  to-day  tn  chaoee  its 
going  considerably.  On  the  23d  we  Had  a 
calm,  with  high  wavesfronn  the  south,  which 
shook  the  little  Rurik  very  much.  Some 
Tropica!  birds  were  seen.  On  the  24th  we 
passed  the  place  on  which  Wareham's  roeks 
IS  marked  on  Arrowamith's  map,  but  we  dis- 
covered nothing,  though  the  hwizou  was 
very  clear,  and  we  could  see  very  far.  The 
ULand  of  Salos,  which  we  saw  on  the  36th, 
has  quite  the  appearance  of  a  rock,  and  has 
perhii[is  been  taken  by  a  false  calculation  of 
the  longitude  for  a  new-discovered  rock.  We 
observed  it  through  our  telescopes,  and  couki 
plainly  distinguish  the  elgects  on  shore. 
No  green  covered  the  bare  rocks  which  lay 
there  scattered  in  large  masses,  and  by  their 
black-grey  colour  give  the  Island  a  most 
drearj  luok.  Many  thousands  of  sea-birds 
have  chosen  it  for  their  abode.  Even  when 
we  could  see  it  no  longer  we  were  surrounded 
by  Frigate-birds  and  Pelicans,  some  of  which 
we  shot.  The  surf  broke  violently  on  the 
rocks,  but  we.  could  not  discover  the  frag- 
ments of  a  wrecked  ship,  which  were  said  to 
be  still  here  :  perhaps  the  waves  have  car- 
ried them  away. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Pabis,  Versailles,  et  let  Provihces  au  18 
Si  ECLS ;  Anettlotet  tnr  la  we  privie  de  pht- 
aeuri     Minittra,     £,xeq.uet,     Magistratt, 
Hommet-de-LrlIra,  ^c.i^c.  parun  Audea 
Officier    aux     Gardet-'Fran^aiset.       Tome 
troUieme. 
'  It  is  said  that  M.  de  Maintenon,  when  she 
was  only  the  wife  of  Scamm,  had  recourse 
to  a  singular  expedient,  in  order  lo  extricate 
herself  flow  anenibarrassmentin  one  of  those 
difficult  nionKOts  which  deprive  vulgar  Am- 
phylrioni  of  all  presence  uf  mind.     A  servant 
whispered  to  her,  "  Madame,  you  must  tell 
the  gentlemen  another  story,  for  we  have  no 
dinner  to  give  them."      She  immediately 
began  a  very  interesting  narrative,  and  so 
charmed  away  the  appetites  of  her  guests, 
that  they  absolutely  forgot  they  had  come 
to  dine    with    her.     Few,    we  apprehend, 
would  now-a-days  feel  inclined  to  venture  on 
an  experiment  of  this  sort,  for  we  have  be- 
come  absolute  gourmandi ;  and  though  a 
good  story  is  a  very  pleasant  thins,  yet  a 
good  dinner  is  allowed  to  be  atilT  better. 
However,  it  must  be  confessed,  tliat  anec- 
dotes are  still  generally  acceptable,  and  we 
always  feel  ourselves  indebted  to  those  who 
take  the  trouble  to  relate  them  to  Us. 

But  we  are  far  from  believing  that  to  this 
cause  alune  is  to  be  attributed  the  flattering 
success  which  the  two  first  valumei'  of  the 
work  before  us  obtained  some  years  ago.  It 
is  true  that  many  well-cbasen  and  uncom- 
mon anecdotes,  and  graceful  and  witty  re- 
partees, in  some  measure  justify  the  four 
editions  through  which  this  collection  had 
already  passed;  but  the  Editor  of  Parit,  Fer- 
taillm  et  let  Pfimnce*  was  likewise  extiemely 
liappy  in  their applicatioo,andin  leealliag  the 
manners  of  those  times,  the  politeness  and 
elegance  of  which  Imve  almost  disappeared. 
Thu.s  far  we  were  obliged  to  him:. but  he  is 
now  less  favored  by  circumstances.  His 
memory  aiss  seems  to  "ftii  him  f  and  this 
laat  vohww  of  bis  Buitfliii  H  wbhih  is  to  less 


interesting  than  the  two  first,  oeeasionalbr 
reminds  us  of  what  Chamfort  says  of  the  cu- 
lectors  of  anecdotes  and  Imm-mott ;  "  Thej 
resemble  a  person  eating  .cherries,  at  first 
selecting  the  best,  and  at  length  reconciling 
himself  to  eat  all  that  remain."  The  com* 
pilers  of  books  of  this  kind  should  always 
entertain  a  dread  of  bearing  such  obser- 
vations as,  "  I  know  that  stoi^  already — 
This  anecdote  has  been  repeated  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times;  it  is  in  every  body's 
mouth,"  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  our  au* 
thor  begins  to  merit  this  reproach.  His  third 
volume  exhibits  hot  Kttle  novelty,  and  we 
would  advise  him  to  proceed  no  further,  luw 
less  he  wish  to  wear  the  Cap  of  Piron. 

Did  he  consider  as  unpublished  the  fol* 
lowing  fragments  which  he  has  inserted  in 
his  third  volinne,  namely:  the  very  impert- 
inent letter  which  Mr.'Watpote,  under  th« 
assumed  naiae  of  Frederick,  wrote  to  J.  /. 
Rouueau,  who  was  banished  and  compelled 
to  wander  in  search  of  an  asylum  which  his 
own  country  denied  to  him?  The  Philoso- 
pher's Amioer ;  the  Exordium  to  a  Sermon 
delivered  at  St.  Sulpice,  by  P.  Bridaine,  a 
missionary ;  fUitteire  d'un*  Epingle,  &c. 
kc.f  Did'b*  thinic  we  were  ignorant  of  the 
first  adventures  of  jlf .  Dubarri  ;  these  of  tfaa 
Chevalier  or  Cievaliere  iCEon,  and  of  Ccrma 
Beaumarcnau  f  Could  literary  biography 
neglect  tn  record  any  circumstance  connected 
with  characters  so  celebrated  i 

We  know  df  no  work  of  this  kind  which 
does  not  contain  tke  trait  of  henrjtcence  dis- 
played by  the  Presadeat  Montetquieu,  aX 
MacMiUet,  which  has  furnished  the  Frtnch 
Stage  witii  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
piece  entitled  Le  Btenfait  anonyne.  Were 
our  author  to  ask  us  where  the  particulars 
concerning  the  disgrace  and  banishraeot  of 
the  Dut  di  Chmaeul  are  to  be  found,  we 
should  enquire^  in  our  turn,  wbet«  they  are 
not  to  be  found.  They  are  ouMMclydeseribeii 
in  all  the  Afemoira  which  ware  written  during 
the  life-time  vf  the  Duke,  and  which  have 
been  repeatedly  gleaned  by  compilers. 

Collectors  of  anecdotes  usually  suppose 
that  in  order  to  fix  the  attention  uf  their 
readers,  it  is  suflicient  to  tnention  the  names 
of  those  great  personages  who  have  sastuned 
a  brilliant  ^art  on  t^  stage  of  tfae  world. 
But  this  is  an  uDpardoaable  error,  far  those- 
are  the  very  iodtviduals  respecting  whom 
every  particular  is  well  knowik  In  vain  do 
tbey  relate  an  anecdote  of  AitUa  or  Geng'u-, 
kam,  we  read  it  with  indifierence ;  we  yawn 
and  fall  asleep  without  any  respect  for  their 
mighty  heroca. 

ft  wouM^  however,  be  highly  tmjuct  ta 
deny  that  this  third  vuliune  oentains  maajF 
new  and  extremely  iiiteiestiDg  anecdotes. 
We  perused  with  ^  the  utniost  satisfaction 
every  thing  relative  to  General  Moreau. 
The  following  trait  is  w6rthy  observation. 

"  When.iHoreae  entered  Munich,  the  Be- 

Sixy  apyeinMd  a  drptitatien  to  deaiand  of 
■•the-eapulsion  of  the  unfortunate  eDa-> 
ersDts  tvlio  .bad  fl^  to  that  city  i  the 
deputies  met  with  the  reception  they  de-. 
served.  The  Regency,  Iwwever, insisted  on 
its  demand,  and  Uext  day  a  new  deputation 
waited  on  Oenerot  Moreau.    The  General 
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to  the  set  speech  which  was  addressed  to 
him,  o]»ene<I  the  window  of  his  apartment, 
and  made  the  followiii»  reply :  "  It  is  now 
the  second  time  that  this  proposal  has  been 
made  to  me ;  if  it  he  again  repeated,  I  will 
throw  the  deputies  out' of  the  window."  It 
is  scarce  necessary  to  add  that  the  appli- 
cation was  not  renewed. 


Zvitk  OV  L*  DeCOOVEBTE  do  QutNODINA, 

nit»i  de  la  Belk  Paule,  de  Zeneide,  da  Ro- 
stmix  du  Tlbre,  Ifc.  ^e.    Par  Madahe  La 

COMTESSE  BE  GeKLIS. 

A  new  volume  of  Tales  has  Just  ap- 
peared from  the  pleasing  and  prolific  pen 
of  Madame  do  Genlis,  whose  grnius 
seems  to  resemble  more  than  any  lady's 
of  our  acquaintance,  that  of  the  accom- 
plished Scheherazade;  whose  mveation 
saved  her  head  under  a  tyranny  almost 
as  odious  and  sanguinary  as  that  of  the 
French  Revolution,  from  which  our  fair 
authoress  had  also  the  good  fortune  to 
escape.  These  Tales  are  five  in  num' 
ber,  and  we  can  assure  the  writer,  that 
were  we  even  as  severe  in  our  critical 
chair  as  the  Arabian  Sultan  was  croel  on 
his  despotic  throne,  we  shoiild  feel  our 
resentment  equally  disarmed,  and  our  re- 
solution to  decapitate,  (or  according  to 
the  reviewing  phrase  "  cut  up")  the  nar- 
rator still  more  largely  postponed  than 
from  night  to  morning  by  the  gratifica- 
tion we  have  received  from  her  agreeable 
exertions. 

The  talent  for  story-telling  is  one 
which  fbe  French  cultivate  more  sedu- 
lously and  successfully  than  we  do.  With 
them  it-is  not  only  beneficial  in  the  do- 
let,  bot'of  eminent  advantage  in  society. 
In  the  cotnies  of  Paris  the  best  Racon- 
teur is  the  leading  person  of  the  evening 
—the  observed  of  all  observers — the 
Phoenix  of  the  hour ;  and  half  a  dozen 
smart  quips  with  as  many  happy  turns  of 
expression  or  boH  mot*  will  introduce  to 
every  company  of  that  amusing  city,  the 
admired  mortal  who  posscases  the  feculty 
of  being  neat  or  epigrammatic  in  conver- 
sation, and  above  all  in  what  we  are  apt 
to  consider  the  most  useful  property  in 
did  nurses,  relating  little  fables  for  the 
entertainment  of  circling  auditors.  In 
England  a  certain  degree  of  reputation 
may  indeed  be  formed  flrom  Joe  Miller 
and  bis  modem  imitators ;  the  pun  oft 
repeated,  the  jest  an  hundred  times  told, 
the  brief  anecdote  rendered  long  and  the 
sharp  repartee  made  dull  by  immemorial 
usage — these  are  the  stock  in  trade  «tf  a 
few  nnfortonate  witlings  among  us,  and 
serve  them  as  species  of  passports  into 
parties  which  are  denominated  literary, 
because  they  neither  drink  punch  nor 
play  at  whist;  and  informed,  because  the 
names  of  the  newest  authors  are  heard 
intermixed  with  relations  of  the  newest 


scandal.  But  still  we  are  only  plodding 
at  an  immense  distance'  behind  our  Gal- 
lic neighbours.  They  meet  often  and 
professedly,  as  children  gather  round  a 
kitchen  fire,  to  recite  and  bear  tales  of 
ghost  or  fairy,  of  love  or  murder,  of  fatal 
intrigue  or  successful  gallantry,  of  moral 
instruction  or  questionable  decency. 
Mu^ic,  and  ices,  and  the  occasional  ex- 
citation of  gambling  give  variety  to  these 
entertainments,  and  after  they  have  run 
the  round  of  the  salons,  the  most  &vored 
efforts  of  invention  issue  from  the  press 
for  the  amusement  of  the  demi-barba- 
rians  of  the  provinces  and  foreign  coun- 
tries who  do  not  breathe  within  the  sole 
circle  of  feshion  and  civilization — Paris. 

To  such  source  are  we  indebted  for  a 
multitude  of  the  Contes  with  which  the 
French  language  teems :  a  hmguage,  be  it 
remarked,  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  spe- 
cies of  composition.  We  know  not,  how- 
ever, whether  Madame  de  Genlis  is  now 
much  addicted  to  the  intercourse  of  Pa- 
risian life,  or  refu-ed  in  ber  habits — whe- 
ther she  mixes  with  the  throng  to  acquire 
fresh  ideas  and  later  combinations,  or 
draws  upon  the  stores  of  early  accom- 
plishments. Certainly  there  is  nothing 
exclusively  appropriated  to  the  present 
day  in  her  last  publication.  Two  of  the 
subjects  only  grow  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  other  three  embrace  the 
romance  of  a  former  tn  or  the  circum- 
stances of  distant  clime  sand  remoter  ages 
Their  titles  are — "  Zuma  ou  La  dtcou 
verte  du  Quinquina — La  Belle  Paule — 
Zen6ide  ou  la  perfection  id^e — Les 
Roseaux  du  Tibre — La  Veuve  de  Luzi. 

As  we  intend  to  submit  a  translation 
of  the  first  tale  entirely  to  our  readers  as 
a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  notice  that  this  preference 
arises  from  its  being  the  most  dramatic 
of  these  productions  and  the  most  con- 
formable to  our  limits.  Of  the  others 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying, 
that  La  Belle  Paule  is  a  piece  of  early 
chivalry,  which  might  have  been  an  Epi- 
sode in  the  "  Knights  of  the  Swan ;" — 
Z^u^ide  a  well  written  fairy  tale :  la 
Veuve  de  Luzi  a  very  simple  and  pathetic 
story  of  a  widow  whose  only  son  is  one  of 
the  victims  of  that  infernal  system  called 
Conscription :  and  Les  Roseaux  du  Ti- 
bre one  of  the  most  affecting  and  ele- 
gant as  well  as  feeling  compositions  of 
the  kind  we  have  ever  read.  He  tells 
with  a  touching  simplicity  and  refined 
sensibility  the  fate  of  two  lovers  in 
humble  life,  separated  by  the  reign  of 
terror,  and  after  many  adventures  (u  the 
transactions  of  the  heart  may  be  so 
classed)  meeting.  ia.,^tb.  .TUere  is  a 
beauty  au4  enthusiasm — a  taste  and  iuuk 


gination — a  fiancy  and  sad  conviction  ^f 
reality  about  this  tale  which  would  have 
pressed  it  upon  us  irresistibly  for  selec- 
tion, but  that  much  of  its  effect  depends 
upon  the  original  language,  and  that  it 
would  occupy  more  of  our  space  than 
can  be  spared  with  justice  firam  other 
matters.  We  admire  it  so  highly  how- 
ever that  we  will  not  pledge  ourselves  not 
to  reprint  it  in  some  of  our  future  num- 
bers, though  we  must  now  pass  to  what 
will  furnish  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
merits  of  this  volume,  namely, 
ZUMA, 
Ou  la  dicomverte  de  QmnpUna. 

About  the  middle  of  the  oevcDteenth  cen- 
tury, the  animosity  of  the  Indians  towards 
the  Spaniards  existed  in  all  its  force  ;  tradi- 
tion, too  faithful,  maintained  among  this  op- 
preMcd  and  devoted  people  the  dreadful  re- 
collecdon  uf  the  crueltv  of  their  conquerors. 
They  weie  subjugated,  but  had  not  sub> 
mitted.  llie  Spaniards  had  only  conquered 
slaves,  and  their  reign  was  merely  the  do- 
minion of  terror.  About  this  period  a  Vice^ 
roy,  more  severe  than  all  who  had  preceded 
him,  excited  their  powerless  and  secret  hatred 
to  its  utmost  extent.  Uis  Secretary,  the 
rigorous  Mmister  of  his  arbitrary  will,  was 
a  man  of  insatiable  cupidity  ;  and  the  In* 
dians  detested  him  even  more  than  they  did 
his  master.  He  died  suddenly,  and  the 
horrid  symptoms  which  preceded  his  death, 
induced  a  universal  belief  that  he  bad  beeut 
poisoned  by  the  Indians.  Investigations 
were  instituted,  b«t  the  crimioals  remained 
undiscovwed.  This  event  occa»i«ned  a  great 
sensation,  fur  it  was  not  the  first  crims  of 
the  same  description  which  had  occurred' 
among  the  Indians.  It  was  well  knowa 
that  they  were  acquainted  witti  various  mor- 
tal poisons;  they  had  ofienerthsn  once  been 
detected  in  administering  them;  but  neither 
torture  nor  the  punishment  of  death,  had 
been  successful  in  drawing  from  them  any 
confession  of  these  dreadful  secrets. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Viceroy  was  re- 
called ;  and  Count  de  Cinchon  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  Court  of  Spain  to  fill  his  place. 
The  Count  was  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  and 
endowed  with  every  amiable  quality  and 
every  virtue,  calculated  to  conciliate  the 
affection  and  win  the  confidence  of  all  around 
him.  He  had  a  short  time  before  married 
a  charming  young  lady,  whom  he  adored* 
and  by  whom  he  was  passionately  beloved. 
The  Countess  had  resolved  on  foUowmg  her 
husband,  who  dreading,  on  her  account,  the 
perfidy  and  hatred  of  the  Indians,  expressed 
a  wish  that  she  should  remain  in  Spam, 
notwithstanding  the  distress  which  the  very 
thought  of  such  s  separation  excited  in  his 
mind!  But  the  Countess  was  filled  with 
tenors  when  she  reflected,  that  ber  husband 
would  be  exposed  to  all  the  dark  conspiracies 
of  hatred  and  revenge.  The  facU  attested 
by  the  late  Viceroy,  and  above  all  his  ex- 
aggerated recitals,  represented  the  Indians 
as  vile  slaves,  who,  under  the  mask  of  do- 
cility, and  even  attachment,  were  capable  of 
pV>tting  in  secret  the  blackest  and  most 
criminal  treachery.  Surprising  stories  wera 
«lated  of  the  inconceivable  subuu^  of  the 
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poTsons  of  fioiitb  America,  *nd  indeed  with- 
out euggention.'  The  alann  which  these 
dreadfuMdeas  excited  in  the  mind  of  the 
Countets,  proved  an  additional  motive  in 
determining  her  to  follow  the  Viceroy,  that 
she  might  watch  over  his  safety  with  all  the 

{trecautions  of  fear  and  all  the  vigilance  of 
u*e.  She  took  along  with  her  some  Spanish 
ladies,  who  were  to  compose  her  Court  at 
Lima,  and  amon«  them  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  her  childhood.  Beatrice,  (for  this 
was  her  name,)  was  only  a  few  years  older 
than  the  Vice-Queen;  but  the  attachment 
she  entertained  for  her  was  of  so  tender  a 
nature,  that  it  resembled  the  affection  of  a 
mother.  She  had  used  every  efibrt  to  per- 
suade the  Countess  to  remain  at  Madrid, 
but  finding  that  her  resolution  was  tmalter- 
ably  fixed,  she  determined  to  accompany 
her. 

Though  the  Indians  were  overjoyed  at 
being  freed  from  the  yoke  of  their  Viceroy, 
they  were  not  the  better  disposed  to  receive 
his  successor.  He  was  a  Spaniard,  and  they 
consequently  expected  that  he  would  be  ani- 
mated only  with  feelings  of  injustice  and  ty- 
ranny and  a  thirst  for  wealth.  In  vain  were 
they  informed  that  the  Count  was  mild,  hu- 
mane and  equitable ;  they  repeated  one  to 
the  other,  he  i$  a  Spaniard!  and  these  words 
conveyed  the  most  energetic  expression  of 
hatred.  Religion  had  not  yet  modified  these 
impetuous  feelings,  her  sublime  morality  was 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  Indians.  Their 
rulers  had  merely  compelled  them  to  observe 
a  few  exterbr  ceremonies,  and  they  still  re- 
tained a  great  portion  of  their  former  super- 
stition and  idolatry. 

Amidst  all  their  misery,  the  Indians  had 
exercised,  ever  since  the  conquest  of  Ame- 
rica, a  secret  vengeance  which  had  not  yet 
Iroiised  the  suspicion  of  any  Spaniard ;  they 
had  been  forced  to  yield  to  their  oppressors 
the  gold  and  diamonds  of  the  new  world,  but 
they  had  concealed  from  them  treasures 
more  precious  and  more  useful  to  humanity. 
Though  thfty  had  resigned  to  them  all  the 
hixury  of  nature,  they  had  exclusively  re- 
served real  benefits  to  themselves.  They 
alone  knew  the  powerful  counter-poisons 
and  wonderful  antidotes  which  cautious  na- 
ture or  rather  Providence  has  distributed 
over  these  regions  as  remedies  against  ex- 
treme disorders.  The  Indians  alone  were 
aware  of  the  admirable  virtues  of  the  Bark 
of  the  Quinquina,  and  by  a  solemn  and 
ftithfully  observed  compact,  by  tlic  most 
dreadful  and  frequently  renewed  oaths,  they 
bad  pledged  themselves  never  to  reveal  to 
their  oppressors  these  important  secrets.* 

Amidst  the  rigours  of  slavery  the  Indians 
had  always  maintained  a  kind  of  internal 
government  among  themselves;  they  nomi- 
nated a  chief  whose  mysterious  functions 
consisted  io  assembling  them  together  dur- 
ing the  night,  at  certain  periods,  to  renew 
their  oaths  and  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  out  victims  among  their  enemies. 

'  From  the  accounts  ot'  Trevelleni  and  Na- 
twalisti,  there  are  in  America  certain  plants 
«C  so  venomon*  a  nature,  that  the  poison  takes 
•ffect  on  those  who  happen  to  step  opon  tfaen, 
•yen  with  shoes  on  tlieir  feet. 

*  These  details  are  all  historical. 


The  Indians  of  the  townships,  who  enjoyed 
greater  freedom  than  those  who  were  sub- 
jected to  service  in  the  palace  of  the  Viceroy, 
and  who  were  employed  in  the  public  works, 
never  failed  to  join  these  nocturnal  assem- 
blies, which  were  held  amongst  the  moun- 
tains in  desert  places,  the  only  access  to 
which  was  by-roads  which  appeared  impass- 
able to  the  Europeans.  But  these  retreats 
were  to  them,  if  not  the  happy  asylums  of 
liberty,  at  least  the  sole  refuge  which  could 
protect  them  against  tyranny.  At  this 
time,  their  secret  and  supreme  chief  (for 
they  had  several),  was  named  Ximeo.  Irri- 
tated by  misfortune  and  private  injustice, 
his  soul,  though  naturally  great  and  gener- 
ous, had  long  since  been  a  stranger  to  every 
mild  and  tender  sentiment.  A  feeling  of 
vehement  indignation,  which  no  principle 
tended  to  repress,  had,  by  daily  increase,  at 
length  rendered  him  cruel  and  ferocious. 
But  the  base  and  cowardly  atrocity  of  poi- 
soning was  repugnant  to  his  character.  He 
himself  had  never  employed  this  horrible 
instrument  of  revenge,  he  had  even  inter- 
dicted it  to  his  companions,  and  every  act 
of  villainy  committed  in  that  way  was  done 
in  contradiction  to  his  will.  Ximeo  was  a 
father,  he  had  an  only  son  named  Mirvan 
whom  he  fondly  loved  and  whom  he  had  in- 
spired with  a  portion  of  his  hatred  of  the 
Spaniards.  Mirvan  was  young,  handsome 
and  generous.  About  three  years  before  he 
had  been  married  to  Zuma,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  Indian  women  of  the  envi- 
rons of  Lima.  The  tenderness  and  sensi- 
bility of  Zuma  were  equal  to  the  charms  of 
her  person;  she  formed  the  happiness  of 
her  husband,  and  lived  only  for  him  and  for 
a  child,  two  years  of  age,  of  which  she  was 
the  mother. 

Another  chief,  named  Azan,  next  to 
Ximeo,  possessed  the  greatest  ascendance 
over  the  Indians.  Azan  was  violent  and 
cruel,  and  no  natural  virtue  tempered  the 
Instinct  of  fury  by  which  he  was  constantly 
animated.  These  two  chiefs  believed  them- 
selves to  be  of  illustrious  origin,  they  boasted 
of  tlieir  descent  from  the  royal  race  of  the 
Incas. 

A  few  days  afler  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Viceroy,  Ximeo  convoked,  for  the  following 
night,  a  nocturnal  meeting  on  the  hill  of  the 
7'rec  of  Health,  thus  they  designated  the 
tree  friim  which  is  obtained  the  Quinquina, 
or  Peruvian  Bark.  "  My  friends,"  he  said, 
when  they  bad  all  collected, "  a  new  tyrant 
is  about  to  reign  over  us :  let  us  repeat  our 
oaths  of  just  revenge.  Alas !  we  dare  utter 
them  only  when  we  are  surrounded  by 
darkness  !  Unhappy  children  of  the  Sun, 
we  are  reduced  to  conceal  ourselves  amidst 
the  shades  of  night  I  .  .  .  .  Let  us  renew 
around  the  Tree  of  Health  the  awful  con- 
tract which  binds  us  for  ever  to  conceal  our 
secrets."  Ximeo  then,  in  a  more  elevated 
and  firm  voice,  pronounced  the  following 
wonls :  "  We  swear  never  to  discover  to 
the  children  of  Europe  the  divine  virtues  of 
this  sacred  tree,  the  only  treasure  which 
'  remains  to  us  I  Woe  to  the  faithless  and 
perjured  Indian,  who  being  seduced  by  false 
virtue,  or  fear,  or  weakness,  shall  reveal  this 
secret  to  the  destroyers  of  his  Oods,  of  bis 


sovereigns,  and  of  bis  country !  Woe  to  the 
coward  who  shall  make  a  gift  of  this  trea- 
sure of  health  to  the  Barbarians  who  have 
enslaved  us,  and  whose  ancestors  burned 
our  temples  and  cities,  invaded  our  plains, 
and  bathed  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  our 
fathers,  after  having  inflicted  on  them  un« 
heard  of  torments !  .  .  .  .  Let  them  keep 
the  gold  which  they  have  wrested  from  us, 
and  of  which  they  are  insatiable;  tint  gold 
which  has  cost  them  so  many  crimes:  but 
we  will  at  least  reserve  to  ourselves  this 
gift  of  Heaven  1  .  .  .  .  Should  a  traitor  ever 
arise  amongst  us,  we  swear  to  pursue  and 
to  exterminate  him,  though  be  should  be  our 
father,  our  brother,  or  our  son  We  swear, 
should  he  be  engaged  in  the  bonds  of  mar- 

ige,  to  pursue  in  him  his  wife  and  children, 
if  they  have  not  been  his  accusers ;  and  if 
his  children  are  in  the  cradle,  to  sacrifice 
them,  so   that  his  guilty  race  may  be  for 

ever  extinct My  friends,  pronounce 

from  your  inmost  souls,  these  iormidable 
oaths,  the  formula  of  which  was  bequeathed 
Io  you  by  your  grandfathers,  and  which  you 
have  already  so  many  times  repeated .'"  .  .  , 
"  Yes,  yes,  the  Indians  exclaimed  with  on* 
voice,  we  pronounce  all  these  imprecations 
against  him  who  shall  betrav  this  secret; 
we  swear  to  keep  it  with  inviolable  fidelity, 
to  eudure  tlie  most  dreadful  torments  and 
even  death  itself,  rather  than  reveal  it," 

"  Look  back,"  snid  the  ferocious  Azan, 
"  on  the  early  days  nfour  subjectiun,  at  that 
terrible  period  when  millions  of  Indians 
were  put  to  the  torture,  not  one  would  savf 
his  liie  by  the  disclosure  of  this  secret,  which 
our  countrymen  have  kept  locked  withia 
their  bosoms  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years!  ....  Judge  then  whether  we  can 
invent  a  punishment  sufficiently  severe  for 
him  who  may  betray  it !  .  ,  .  .  For  mv  own 
part,  I  once  mure  swear  that  if  there  be  an 
Indian  among  us  capable  of  such  a  crime, 
that  he  shall  perish  only  by  my  hand;  and 
should  he  have  a  wife,  and  children  sucking 
at  their  mother's  breast,  I  again  swea^  to 
plunge  my  poignard  in  their  hearts !".,., 

This  ferocious  speech  was  not  pronounced 
without  a  design.  Azan  hated  the  young 
Mirvan,  the  son  of  Ximeo,  nut  merely  be- 
cause he  did  not  carry  his  animosity  against 
the  Spaniards  to  a  sufficient  length,  but 
above  all  because  Mirvan,  the  adored  hus- 
band of  the  beautiful  Zuma,  and  the  fathec 
of  a  charming  child,  was  happy.  The  wici»> 
ed  are  always  unfortunate  and  always  eirvi* 
ous.  "  Azan,"  replied  Mirvan,  "it  is  possibkt 
to  keep  one's  promise  without  pnssesaine 
your  ferocity ;  no  one  here  is  capable  oT 
perjury;  your  menaces  can  therefore  excite 
no  terror,  and  are  useless.  We  ail  know 
that  in  excuse  for  cruelty  you  neither  <weot 
a  traitor  to  pursue  nor  a  crime  to  punish." 
Azan,  irritated,  was  about  to  roply;  but 
Ximeo  prevented  a  violent  dispute,  by  re> 
presenting  the  imprudence  and  danger  of 
uselessly  prolonging  these  clandestine  a»^ 
semblies,  and  all  immediately  dispersed. 

The  Indians  being  forced  to  dissembi^ 
maintained  an  appearance  of  respect  and-- 
submission.  A  numerous  troop  of.  youn|} 
Indian  women,  carrying  baskets  of  flower* 
assembled  at  the  gates  of  Lima  to  nceive 
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the  Vice-queen.  Ztima  was  at  their  head, 
and  the  Countess  was  so  struck  with  her 
beauty,  her  grace,  and  the  ^entle  expression 
of  her  countenance,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  she  expressed  a  wish  to  have  her 
amoug  the  number  of  Indian  slaves,  who 
were  employed  in  the  interior  of  the  palace 
for  the  service  of  the  Vice-queen.  The 
Countess  quickly  conceived  such  a  fricud- 
ship  for  Zuma  that  she  attached  her  to  the 
private  service  of  her  rliamber  and  her  per- 
son. This  favor  seemed  an  act  of  impru- 
dence in  the  eyes  of  Beatrice,  whose  mind 
-was  so  prepossessed  by  the  accounts  she  had 
heard  of  the  perfidy  of  The  Indians,  that 
Botwithstanding  the  natural  generosity  of 
her  character,  she  yielded  to  every  sinister 
atarm  and  every  black  suspicion,  which 
rioomy  distrust  and  terror  were  capable  of 
mspiring:  she  was  excusable;  it  was  her 
friend's  safety,  and  not  her  own,  that  ex- 
cited her  apprehensions!  She  observed 
with  distress  the  friendsliip  of  the  Vice- 
queen  for  an  Indian  female,  and  the  women 
<>f  the  Coantess  conceived  an  extreme  jea- 
lousy of  Zuma.  They  took  advantage  _  of 
the  weakness  of  Beatrice  to  fill  her  mind 
with  prejudice:  they  represented  Zuma  as 
being  false,  dissembling  and  ambitious,  and 
ene  who  fancied  that  her  pleasing  person 
woald  pardon  every  act  of  presum|tti(in ; 
that  she  was  far  from  loving  the  Countess, 
and  that  she  entertained  an  inveterate  ab- 
horrence of  the  Spania'ds.  They  soon  went 
still  greater  lengths,  and  attributed  to  her 
the  most  extravagant  discourse.  Beatrice 
did  not  indeed  give  credit  to  all  that  was 
related  to  her,  but  she  conceived  a  decree 
of  inquietude  and  distrust  which  inspired 
her  with  a  real  aversion  for  Zuma.  This 
enmity  became  the  stronger  when  she  found 
that  Zuma  was  immoveanly  fixed  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  Vice-queen,  who  daily  testified 
more  and  more  attachment  towards  the  ob- 
ject of  so  much  hatred,  injustice,  and  ca- 
lumny. Zuma,  on  her  part,  entertained  the 
tenderest  affection  for  the  Countess ;  never- 
theless, to  avoid  disagreeable  scenes,  she 
almost  wiiolly  confined  herself  to  her  own 
chamber,  and  seldom  appeared  except  when 
the  Countess  require<l  her  services. 

The  Viceroy  spared  no  endeavours  to  ren- 
der himself  beloved  by  the  Indians ;  but  the 
latter  had  known  instances  of  several  Vice- 
roys having  manifested  mildnes!',  .jostice, 
and  affability  at  the  contmenticment  of  their 
goTemroent,  who  afterwards  belied  all 
these  happy  promises.  Thus  the  real  guod- 
aess  of  the  Count  made  no  favorable  im- 
pression upon  ibein.  They  regarded  it  as 
nypecrisy  or  weakness  occasioned  t>y  fear 
•n  account  of  the  sadden  death  of  the  secre- 
tary «f  his  (wedecessor. 

The  Countess  had  now  resided  about  four 
aMmtbs  at  Lima,  and  a  visible  decline  had 
taken  place  in  her  health.  This  distressing 
change  was  at  first  attributed  to  ihe  burninjt 
heat  of  the  climate;  but  her  indisposition 
daily  augmented,  alarm  was  entertained  for 
b«r  saiisty,  and  she  was  at  length  suddenly 
attacked  with  a  tertian  fever.     Kvery  reme- 

L^  known  at  that  ptriod  was  employed  with- 
out effect.  The  anuety  of  Beatrice  knew 
B*  faonntk;    she  privately  questioned  the 


physician  who  had  come  from  Spain  in  the 
suite  of  the  Viceroy,  but  who,  regarding  the 
case  as  hopeless,  spoke  in  a  mysteriotii;  way, 
and  even  hinted  that  he  attributed  the  illness 
of  the  Countess  to  some  extraordinary  cause, 
of  which  he  could  give  no  account.  His  air 
of  dismay_  and  apparent  wish  to  conceal  his 
real  opinion,  all  tended  to  inspire  Beatrice 
with  the  horrible  idea  that  her  friend  was 
dying  by  the  effect  of  slow  poison  .... 
She  enjoyed  not  a  moment's  rest:  though 
she  cautiously  hid  her  suspicions  from  the 
Countess,  and  even  from  the  Count,  yet  she 
found  it  impossible  to  dissemble  with  two  of 
the  Countess's  women,  who  used  every  effort 
to  strengthen  the  notion  she  had  imbibed. 
....  Bnt  who  could  have  committed  this 
horrible  crime  i  .  .  .  .  None  birt  Zuma. 
....  Zuma,  who  was  privileged  to  enter 
the  apartment  of  the  Vice-queen  at  every 

hour But  Zuma,  whom  the  Countess 

had  overwhelmed  with  acts  of  bounty!  .... 
What  interest  could  have  prompted  her  to 
this  atrocity?  '  Hatred  is  ever  ready  with 
replies  to  serve  her  own  purposes!  .  .  .  . 
Zuma  was  hypocritical,  vain  and  ambitious, 
and  she  moreover  entertained  a  secret  and 

criminal  passiott-ftrrthe  Viceroy In 

a  word,  she  was  an  Indian,  and  had  been 
familiarized  from  her  infancy  with  the 
blackest  of  crimes. 

Beatrice  for  some  time  laboured  to  repel 
these  horrible  suspicions,  but  she  beheld  the 
existence  of  her  fnend  rapidly  declining,  and 
her  terror  no  longer  allowed  her  to  reason 
and  observe  with  her  own  eyes;  she  lent  a 
ready  ear  to  every  accusation,  and  gave  credit 
to  the  most  extravagant  calumny.  In  the 
mean-while,  the  Viceroy  experienced  the 
bitterest  anguish  of  mind,  and  without  im- 
agining the  commission  of  any  crime,  he  felt 
the  utmost  alarm  at  the  long  continuation 
of  the  Conntess's  indisposition.  However, 
a  favorable  change  in  the  state  of  the  patieut, 
kindled  a  ray  of  hope  which  beamed  for  the 
space  of  a  day  or  two.  The  physician,  over- 
joyed, pronounced  her  recovery  to  be  almost 
certain,  suspicion  gradually  slumbered,  and 
Beatrice  seemed  restored  to  new  existence. 
She  did  not  however  revoke  the  private 
orders  she  had  given,  for  secretly  watching 
Zuma,  and  never  permitting  her  to  enter  the 
chamber  in  which  were  deposited  the  various 
medicinal  draughts  prepared  for  the  Cou  ntess. 

Amidst  all  these  different  agitations,  the 
thoughts  of  the  innocent  and  sensible  Zuma 
were  turned  wholly  on  the  Vice-queen,  whom 
she  loved  with  all  the  sincerity  of  a  pure 
and  grateful  soul.  She  was  afflicted  to  the 
utmost  on  reHectrng  that  there  existed  an  in- 
fallible remedy  to  which  she  dared  not  direct 
her.  Zuma  well  knew  the  horrible  oaths 
by  which  the  Indians  had  bound  themselves 
never  to  reveal  this  secret.  Had  her  own 
Kfe  alone  been  marked  out  as  the  sacrifice, 
she  would  not  far  a  nroment  have  hesitated 
to  divulge  all  she  knew ;  but  her  husband 
and  her  son  must  have  been  the  certain  vic- 
tims of  such  a  declaration :  finally,  she  was 
aware  that  the  vindictive  Ximco,  the  better 
to  insure  himself  of  her  discretion,  had 
placed  her  beloved  child  as  a  bostaee  in  the 
hands  of  the  ferocious  Azan  and  Thamis, 
another  Indian  Chief,  who,  though  lass  cruet 


than  Azan,  was  animated  by  an  eaual  hatred 
of  the  Spaniards.  Zuma,  therefure,  dared 
not  confide  her  grief  to  Mirvan ;  sh« 
snidthcred  her  tears,  and  deplored  her  fata 
in  silence.  Her  affliction  was  suddenly  in- 
creased, for  the  feeble  hope  which  had  been 
entertained  of  the  Countess's  recovery,  soon 
vanished ;  the  fever  returned  with  redoubled 
violence,  the  Physician  declared  her  life  to 
be  in  danger,  and  that  the  Countess  could 
not  support  another  such  attack,  should  it 
be  renewed  within  twelve  days  or  a  fortnight 
!  Universal  dismay  prevailed  through- 
out the  palace I   This  cruel  declarauon 

plunged  the  Count  and  Beatrice  into  despair, 
and  rent  the  heart  of  Zuma.  The  Vice- 
qiieen,  who  was  fully  aware  of  her  situation, 
manifested  as  much  courage  as  gentleness 
and  piety ;  the  resignation  of  the  happiest 
life,  when  accompanied  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  perfect  purity,  is  always  a  calm  sacri- 
fice :  she  received,  by  her  own  desire,  all 
her  sacraments.  She  took  a  tender  farewell 
of  her  friend  and  her  husband,  having  ex- 
horted the  latter  to  walch  over  the  happiness 
of  the  Indians,  and  particularly  that  of  her 
dear  Zuma;  and  she  resigned  herself  wholly 
to  the  consolations  of  religion.  Zuma,  who 
had  been  a  witness  to  this  pathetic  scene, 
could  no  longer  withstand  the  excess  of  her 
grief;  her  health,  which  had  been  in  a  de- 
clining state  fur  the  space  of  three  months, 
now  yielded  to  the  weight  of  her  affliction, 
and  she  was  attacked  that  very  evening  with 
the  disorder  which  threatened  the  life  of  the 
Countess,  the  tertian  fever.  After  she  had 
sustained  two  or  three  violent  attacks,  Mir- 
van, with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  secretlpr 
conveyed  to  her  the  precious  powder  which 
was  to  operate  her  cure,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  she  should  not  be  entrusted  with 
it  in  any  large  quantity,  but  should  daily  re- 
ceive an  allowance  sufficient  for  one  dose. 
Zuma  received  in  the  morning  the  first  dose, 
which  was  to  be  taken  before  she  retired  tu 
rest  in  the  evening.  When  she  was  alone, 
she  looked  steadfastly  on  the  powder,  her 
countenance  was  bathed  in  tears,  and  raising 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  "Great  God!"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  am  inspired  by  thee !.....! 
can  only  save  her,  by  sacrificing  my  own  life ; 
my  resolution  is  fixed— I  will  never  disclose 
the  mighty  secret ....  My  death  will  ex- 
piate my  compassion,  even  in  tlieir  eyes : 
hesides,_thcy  will  never  suspect  such  an  act 
of  devotion,  and  will  attribute  her  cure  tu  the 
help  of  medicine.  I  shall  neitlicr  endanger 
Ihe  safety  of  Mirvan  noi  my  child ;  I  shall 
not  betray  the  secrets  of  my  countrymen :  I 
shall  die;  but  the  Countess  will  live. 
What  signifies  the  existence  of  poor  Zuiha  i 

and   how    precious   is  the  life  of 

that  Daughter  of  Heaven,  who  has  employ- 
ed her  power  only  to  a.ssist  the  unfortunate 
and  console  the  afflicted ;  that  generous 
Protectress  of  all  who  pine  in  poverty  and 
slavery,  and  whose  faultering  voice,  but 
now,  sent  forth  a  prayer  Eur  the  cruel  In- 
dians who  suffer  her  to  languish !  Oh,  my 
Benefactress !  even  though  sursounded  bf 
the  shades  of  death,  you  did  nut  fbrget  your 
faithful  Zuma!  I  heard  your  lips  pronounos 
a  blessing  on  her  name !  .  .  .  .  Yes,  by  the 
sacred  light  «f  the  Sun^  I  swear  that  I  will 
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ttKrt  you."  ....  With  these  words  Zuma 
wnpfied  up  the  ■pawtut  of  the  QmnquiiM, 
concealed  H  in  ner  bosom,  aod  rose  firom 
her  ehair;  then  sudctenly  stopping,  she  b*- 
saB  to  rrfleeC  on  the  means  of  introduring 
lienelf  onpereeived  into  the  closet  where 
Mie  drink  intended  for  the  Countess  was 
placed.  She  had  no  idea  of  the  suspicions 
«ntertaioed  gainst  her,  nor  of  the  precan- 
<iM*  which  had  been  adopted  to  render  this 
cieeet  inaccessible  to  her  as  well  as  the  rest 
«f  the  Indian  slaves ;  she  merely  supposed 
tint  since  the  illness  of  the  Vice-Queen  her 
Spanish  women  had  ^propriated  to  them- 
selves the  task  of  attending  on  her  person, 
cither  tfarcmgh  fear  or  jealousy,  or  one  of 
those  mstams  to  which  she  bad  heard  them 
•o  frequently  allude,  and  which  they  termed 
vtiqtcetle.  She  resolv^  to  enter  the  closet 
dwrng  the  flig|ht,  after  the  maid,  who  slept 
there,  had  retired  to  rest;  and  in  case  of 
Iter  bein^discovei«d,  she  had  determined  to 
say,  aftstety  had  induced  her  to  quit  her 
chamber  to  enquire  after  the  sute  of  the 
■CMitttess.  At  the  Mme  time,  wishing  to 
«sceTtain  whether  rfie  oouki  introduce  lier- 
setfiftto  the  closet  without  pasang  through 
the  Wjt»Mtient  of  the  Vice-Queen,  she  de- 
DceaoDd  itrto  a  king  corridor,  and  having 
looked  cautiously  aroimd  her,  she  discovered 
«' small  side  door,  uiiich,  as  she  liad  pre- 
'rtously  8up4N>se<l,  communicated  with  the 
«lo»et :  the  key  was  in  the  lock,  and  she 
-determined  to  enter  in  this  way  during  the 
Mght.  She  tlien  speedily  returned  to  her 
Chamber. 

In  onnfbrmity  with  the  orders  of  Beatrice, 
JEuma's  conduct  was  watched  with  the  ut- 
BMSt  minuteness,  and  the  servants  of  the 
palace  hastened  to  inform  Beatrice,  thai  Mir- 
van  had  been  to  visK  her  that  very  day;  that 
<me  of  the  niaids  who  had  been  stationed  at 
the  door  to  listen  to  their  conversation,  had 
not  been  able  to  collect  a  single  word  in 
eonsequence  of  the  low  tone  of  voice  iu 
which  they  discoursed,  but  that  Mh^an  was 
excessively  agitated  on  departing;  that  Zuma 
bad  descended  the  staircase,  had  searched 
about  the  corridor,  examining  every  door, 
and  that  on  discovering  that  which  led  into 
<hc  closet,  she  indicated  evident  signs  of 
ftat,  lest  she  should  be  surprised,  aod  that 
she  finally  escaped  to  her  own  apartment. 
Beatrke  shuddered  at  this  recital,  she  imme- 
diately foresaw  that  Zuma  entertained  the 
des^  of  tutroducing  herself  into  the  closet 
dtiring  the  night;  she  ordered  the  women  to 
wwn  her  of  the  moment  when  Zuma  should 
quit  her  chamber,  and  at  the  same  time  di- 
rected tfaem  to*  avoid  entering  the  closet  and 
to  leave  the  key  in  the  door.  Beatrice  with- 
otit  delay  communicated  all  she  had  heard 
to  (he  Viceroy,  who,  without  adopting  her 
•Bspicions,  was  nevertheless  filled  with 
amazement  at  the  story,  and  agreed  to  oon- 
«eal  himself  in  the  closet. 

About  one  hour  after  sunset,  the  servaAts 
eame  to  mform  Beatrice  that  Zuma  was  de- 
seaidipK  the  staircase,  but  without  any  light 
and  with  all  the  precautions  of  mysteiy  and 
fear:  Beatrice  and  the  Cotut  immediately 
proceeded  to  their  pkce  of  concealment.  In 
a  few  moraento  ihey  beard  the  door  gently 
open,  and  ZuflU  Appealed.  She.  was  pale 
and  trembhng,  she  walked  slowly  and  with 
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the  chandber  with  a  counteoaooe  which  an- 
flounced  distress  aad  fear;  abe  listened  for 
some  time  at  the  door  iriiieh  connminicated 
with  the  apartment  of  the  Vice-jQueeo;  all 
was  silent Zuma  then  ap- 
proached the  tsible,  «n  which  a  medicinal 
draught  had  been  placed  in  a  decanter  of 
cristal,  for  the  puqiose  of  being  administered 
to  the  Countess;  she  drew  from  her  bosom 
the  paner  oontMning  the  quinquina  powder ; 
openea  it  and  shook  the  powder  into  the  de- 
canter. The  Viceroy  seised  with  hor- 
ror, rushed  into  the  dosct,  exchuroing, 
"  MTretched  woman !  what  have  you  (brown 
into  the  Uqiwr?^  ...  At  this  unex- 
pected sight,  at  this  terrible  question,  Zuma 
started  with  dismay,  the  decanter  fcil  from 
her  hands  and  shivered  in  pieces;  she  threw 
herself  into  a  chair,  uttering  the  words,  I 
am  undone! and    swooned 


away. 


To  he  emtehded  in  ournut. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS  AND 
SCIENCES. 

MEW  mVBIITIOHS. 

M.C.A.  Erb,  Professor  of  Phikaophy  at 
Heideibeix,  has  invented  a  simple  and  cheap 
hydraulic  apparatus,  by  means  of  which 
ships  and  vessels  of  all  kinds,  iirom  the 
smallest  to  the  largest,  may  be  propdkd, 
with  a  small  exertion  of  force,  apunst  the 
most  vident  currents  and  storms,  in  constant 
uniform  moUoD,  with  a  repidity  capable  of 
any  increase,  without  the  use  of  oars,  or  of 
sails.  Sinking  ships  may  be  preserved  from 
farther  sinking  by  this  apparatus,  according 
to  the  direction  to  be  given  to  it.  It  governs 
the  motion  of  the  largest  ship,  so  as  to  move 
it  at  pleasure,  from  a  state  of  rest,  by  the 
small  difierence  of  an  inch,  or  a  line,  or  with- 
out progressive  motion,  to  turn  it  round  on 
one  point  in  every  direction. 

Originating  un  scientific  gnnind,  this  in- 
vention, which  opens  a  new  career  in  Hy- 
draulics, contains  the  immediate  application 
of  a  hydrodynamic  law,  discovered  by  Erb, 
which  is  itself  only  the  duly  prepared  ap- 
plicaiinn  of  a  well-known  position,  on  the 
perpendicular  resistance  of  fluid  bodies  to 
solid  bodies  moved  in  them,  which  has  been 
long  employed  in  this  manner,  in  the  dyna- 
mics of  solid  bodies,  is  the  soul  Of  our 
technical  Mechanics,  and  which,  though  it 
has  been  long  mathematically  evident,  he 
was  not  able  till  lately  to  prove  by  experi- 
ment. It  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  import- 
ance_  of  an  invention  which  extends  the 
dominion  of  man  over  nature,  facilitates  the 
Connection  and  intercourse  of  men  with 
each  other,  and  its  inlluence  in  a  mercantile 
and  political  view. 

In  order  to  be  enabled,  by  the  assistance 
of  others,  to  put  in  practice,  (out  of  a  great 
number  of  new  discoveries  in  theoretical 
and  practical  physics,)  another  invention, 
whicn  is  far  more  important,  and  beyond 
comparison  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  calls  of 
daily  lite — that  is  to  say,  in  order  that  the 
evident  usefulness  of  the  above  invention, 
may  open  him  a  way  to  communicate  these 
other  important  inventions  to  the  public; 
M.  Erb  attaches  to  the  communication  ol 


will  either  make  it  public,  if  he  is  supported 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  scientific  views,  by  a 
subscription  to  be  opened  for  that  purpose^ 
or  be  will  communicate  it  exclusively  to  that 
government  which  shall  be  the  first  to  oiar 
him  an  adeqaate  remuneration. 

Alfihe  DrsTBicTs. — Extensive  researehet 
into  the  mineralogy  of  those  regions  h&ve 
recently  been  made  by  the  indefatigable  M. 
Brocfaant,  who,  after  repeated  examinations 
and  most  laborious  investigations,  has  asceN 
tained  that  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Alpine 
hill^  tliniush  the  whole  range  from  St. 
Oothard  to  Mount  Cenis,  do  not  consist  of 
an  absohite  granite,  as  has  generally  been 
supposed.  This  applies  more  especrally  UK 
Mont  Blanc,  which,  in  common  with  the 
others,  is  of  a  species  of  granite  particularly 
chrystalline,  abounding  in  talcoos  and  felqr 
sparic  Tock,  and  containing,  in  many  in- 
stances, beds  of  metallic  minerals.  M.  Bro- 
chet  however  is  of  decided  opinion  that  the 
Southern  border  of  the  Alpine  chun  consists, 
of  real  eranite ;  he  thererore  takes  analogy 
for  the  oasis  of  his  reasoning;  and  supposinjg 
it  most  probable  that  the  granitic  stratum 
supports  the  talcous,  he  ufers  that  the 
higher  summits  of  the  chain,  relatively  con- 
sidered, are  not  the  most  ancient  part  of 
those  mountains. 


FRENCH  MANNERS. 

l'SKKITE  BN  PKOViaOB. 

UsUri^AIayl,  latT. 

sir  FABEWEU,  TO  TnS  BASQUES. 

Snii  ea  cuigue/iitgitiir  merittu. 

Cicero. 

I  shall  finish  tUs  long  excursion,  and  this 
long  stay  among  the  descendants  of  the 
Calabrians,  by  Ustaritz  where  I  have  been 
for  some  days. 

Ustaritz  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  great- 
tribunal  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  and 
there  the  states  of  the  Labour  assembled. 
The  bilcar,'  was  really  the  assembly  of  the 
landowners,  of  the  heads  of  families,  before 
whom  were  laid  for  discussion  and  decision 
all  questions  relative  to  the  administration 
of  all  the  communes  of  the  Labour.  An- 
other canton  of  the  French  Basques,  Lower 
Navarre,  boasted  also  of  having  its  ttate*; 
but  these  latter  had  not  retained  the  truly 
antique  forms  and  character  which  distin- 
guished the  Bilcar  of  the  Labmir. 

"This  country  is  extremely  religious,  and 
yet  the  custom  of  the  Bilcar  excluded  from 
It  the  priests  and  the  nobles;  was  it  to  pre- 
vent the  danger  of  their  influence?  I  do  not 
think  so;  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Bilcar 
being  anterior  to  Christianity  and  the  feudal 
system,  it  was  not  thottght  proper  to  change 
any  thing  in  its  primitive  constitution;  it  re-' 
mained  as  it  had  always  been. 

"  This  immutability  was  shewn  in  a'  re- 
markable manner  in  the  choice  of  the  place 
of  its  meeting  The  Bilcar  was  not  held 
in  a  palace,  or  in  a  space  inclosed  with  walls, 
but  in  a  wood,  upon  an  eminence  which 
commanded  the  commune  of  Ustarits.  Two 
pieces  of  rock  formed  the  seats  of  the  Pre- 
sident and  the  Secretary;  another  block,  the 

'  This  word  composed  of  M,  signifying  w- 
seinbly ,  and  of  cor,  a  contraction  of  ealiar,  which 
signifies  old  man,  aocieiit,  is  cquivaleat  ta  the 
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sur^e  of  which  had  been  roughly  polished, 
nerved  as  a  table,  aiid  there  were  inscribed 
the  deliberations  and  the  decrees  of  the 
oonncil :  the  members  cumposing  the  as- 
sembly, standing  and  leaning  oo  thorn 
sticks,  and  with  their  backs  against  old 
oaks,  which  formed  a  circle,  had  as  much 
respect  for  this  wild  spot  as  the  Romans  had 
for  the  capitol  adorned  with  the  images  of 
their  gods.  Indeed  the  Basques  called,  and 
still  call,  it  Capitoti  Aerri  (Capital  of  the 
country.) 

"  When  I  returned  to  these  mountains 
after  the  reign  of  terror,  I  did  not  find,"  Siud 
is.  Destere,  "  the  least  vestige  of  these  sa- 
cted  monuments  of  the  Capitoli  herri.  It 
was  then  that  in  my  first  visit  to  Switzei^ 
land  I  went  to  view,  near  Morat,  the  chapel 
where  the  piled  up  bones  of  the  soldiers  of 
Charles  the  Bold  held  out  a  useful  lesson  to 
lite  defenders  of  national  liberty,  and  a  ter- 
rible example  to  the  satellites  of  tyrants: 
when  I  returned  ten  years  afterwards,  these 
instructive  relics  bad  been  scattered  by  the 
delirium  of  liberty  armed  against  herself. 

"Usiaritz  has  lust  every  thing;  it  has  no 
longer  a  fii'/rar,  nu  tribunal;  it  is  no  longer 
the  medium  fur  the  trade  in  wood  between 
France  and  Spain ;  the  families  are  be- 
coming extinct,  the  houses  are  falling  into 
Tuio,  or  are  abandoned  to  reptiles  and  the 
birds  of  nighr.  How  rapid  is  ttie  progress 
of  deeay  and  destruction !  This  same  Usta- 
ritz  still  sees  a  great  number  of  men  and 
women  walk  upon  its  ruins,  who  were  the 
last  witnswes  of  the  prosperity  of  this  com- 
mune, the  cradle  of  a  whole  family  of  cele- 
brated men. 

"  One  of  the  orators  whose  eloquence  has 

fiven  the  most  lustre  to  the  bar  of  Bordeaux, 
I.  Curat  the  elder,  was  horn  atUstaritz: 
being  chosen  deputy  to  the  States  General, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death,  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  his  King,  liut  without  being  in- 
different to  the  triumph  of  liberty,  a  more 
brilliant  career  opened  to  him ;  but  an  indib- 
positiun  which  lasted  almost  as  long  as  the 
session  of  that  assembly,  allowed  him  to 
appear  but  seldom  at  the  tribune;  whenever 
be  did  so  he  was  sure  of  success. 

"  A  brother  of  this  celebrated  lawyer  has 
obtained  one  of  the  first  places  among  the 
philosophical  writers  who  do  honor  to  Eu- 
rope: his  lectures  at  the  Normal  School  will 
remain  models  of  that  didactic  eloquence  of 
which  he  was  in  some  measure  the  creator. 

"  The  youngest  of  the  three  brothers  fol- 
lowed the  prolession  of  the  elder,  in  a  coun- 
try where  he  was  not  only  celebrated,  but  a 
little  of  a  prophet,  iii  spite  of-  the  proverb. 
I  know  notfirom  what  particular  attachment 
to  his  person,  the  self-love  of  the  Basques 
-seemed  to  be  interested  in  raising  Leon  Cu- 
rat above  all.  He  neither  was  nor  soiiglit  to 
be  eloquent  or  learned;  but  no  one  ^ad  a 
sounder  judgment,  a  stronjger  understanding, 
or  clearer  penetration ;  his  first  glance  at  a 
cause  distinguished  the  truth,  hft  first  word 
threw  lij^ht  upon  it.  No  gravity  was  proof 
against  bis  pleasantries,  and  his  bon  mots 
art  fresh  in  the  n>emoi7  "f  a"  his  contem- 
poraries. At  the  age  of  tweiity,  with  a  hand- 
some person,  and  a  prodigious  soperiority  ^n 
allbodiJjr  exercises,  he  was  the  counsellor 


most  in  vogue.  Like  the  young  Abbe  Condi 
de  Retz,  he  was  known  for  certaiu  to  have 
fought  five  or  six  duels,  and  he  ttiU  prtteroed 
ku  band.  One  da^  in  the  middle  of  a  game 
of  tennis  in  which  he  was  engaged,  one  of 
his  clients  came  and  took  him  by  the  arm. 
"  You  must  absolutely  make  my  memorial," 
said  he,  "  if  I  do  not  present  it  this  evening 
I  am  undone."  Leon  calls  for  pen  and  ink, 
writes  the  memorial  on  a  stone,  and  gains 
both  the  game  at  tennis  and  the  law-suit. 

"  Of  four  sons  of  M.  Curat  Senior,  the  one 
has  been  led,  by  an  invincible  organisation, 
if  we  may  use  such  an  expression,  to  talents 
of  another  kind  but  not  of  another  order, 
since  they  have  placed  his  name  among 
those  of  the  musicians  of  Europe  who  have 
acquired  the  highest  decree  of  celebrity 
in  the  charming  art  in  which  he  excels.  The 
others  without  having  acquired  the  same  re- 
putation follow  honorably  the  several  pro- 
fessions which  they  have  embraced." 

*  *  *.  You  are  copious  in  your  eutogiuras, 
said  I  to  my  Cicerone,  and  though  I  am  one 
of  the  few  old  men,  who  are  not  soon  tired 
of  hearing  men  well  spoken  of,  I  like  to 
know  the  whole  truth:  the  most  beautiful 
medal  has  its  reverse,  and  you  have  hitherto 
spoken  to  me  of  only  the  good  qualities  of 
your  Basques.  The  answer  of  M.  Destere  is 
sufficiently  paradoxical  to  induce  me  to  re- 
late it  word  for  word. 

"  Men,"  said  he,  "  and  particularly  tribes 
of  men,  differ  much  more  by  their  good  than 
by  their  bad  qualities:  evil  is  pretty  nearly 
the  same  every  where ;  it  is  the  good  which 
is  different.  The  antique  medal  of  the 
Basque  nation  has  its  reverse  as  well  as 
anotner;  but  on  this  reverse  there  is  still  a 
kind  of  <cru^o  which  has  its  particular  cha- 
racter. The  secret  protest  of  the  human 
heart  against  the  right  of  property  (that  I 
may  avoid  saying  the  inclination  to  theft), 
has  perhaps  more  strength  here  than  else- 
where: religion  alone  can  persuade  those 
who  have  nothing  that  the^  have  not  a  le- 
gitimate title  to  the  superfluity  of  those  who 
have  too  much :  domestic  rubbery  is  rare ; 
cheating  unknown:  btit  attacks  by  men 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  on  the  roads  and 
in  the  houses  have  been  frequent  at  different 
times,  and  unhappily  some  instances  of  cou- 
rage which  the  robbers  have  displayed,  have 
too  much  covered  the  horror  which  these 
anti-social  actions  ouzht  to  inspire.  We 
have  bad  our  Robertt  chiefs  of  banditti,  and 
I  recollect  having  been  present  when  a  child 
at  the  trial  of  ope  of  these  heroes  of  the 
highway  who  was  condemned  to  death  by 
the  parliament  of  Bordeaux.  They  placed 
before  him  the  instruments  of  torture  pre- 
pared to  extort  from  him  the  names  of  his 
accomplices:  he  took  from  his  head  his 
Phrygian  bimnet,  and  addressing  it,  said 
"  When  you  tpeak,  I  teitl  tpeak;"  and  in  the> 
agonies  of  torture  he  spuke  no  more  than  his 
bonnet.  It  may  be  supposed  that  such  men 
neither  fear  custom-house  officers  nor  scru- 
ple to  carry  on  smuggling;  there  is  on  this 
frontier  a  continual  war;  murals,  agricul- 
ture, and  industry,  suffer  much  by  it. 

"  Among  passionate  youth,  who  are  often 
assembled  in  public  places,  quarrels  are  ne- 
cessarily frequeat  aiid  often  iaXaL    At  the 


least,  dispute  their  sticks  shod  with  iron  ar« 
in  the  air;  the  Basques  fence  with  them, 
with  an  art  which  has  its  rules  and  its  pro- 
fessors as  well  as  the  sabre  aud  the  sworid; 
a  more  daneerous  arm  is  in  use  among 
them ;  it  is  the  long  knife  worn  in  a  sheath : 
in  vain  do  you  try  to  make  them  blush  at 
using  such  a  weapon;  they  consider  it 
merely  as  a  sword  shorter  than  our  swords, 
and  conseouentlv  mote  favorable  to  courage, 
since  it  obliges  tnem  to  fight  at  closer  quar- 
ters ;  it  is  precisely  the  answer  of  the  Lace- 
demonian mother  to  her  son,  who  com- 
plained that  his  sword  was  too  short: 
'  lengthen  it  bt/  a  itep.' 

"  I  must  say,  that  revenge,  that  ferocious 
passion  which  delights  in  blood,  has  often 
exercised  its  fury  in  our  mountains.  I  could 
relate  to  you  twenty  anecdotes,  which  would 
put  you  in  mind  of  the  hereditary  hatreds 
of  some  ancient  races,  which  have  become 
the  property  of  tragedy ;  I  confine  myself  to 
one  fitct,  of  which  many  witnesses  are  still 
living. 

"  A  director  of  the  customs  named  Lacort«^ 
residing  at  Bidache,  had  dismissed  a  Basque 
Douanur  against  whom  various  complaints 
had  been  made  which  seemed  well  founded; 
the  Douanier  wrote  to  his  superior  to  justify 
himself;  the  director  returns  no  answer;  a 
second,  a  third  letter  have  the  same  fate, 
though  the  latter  spoke  of  <  a  wife  and  three 
children  condemned  to  starve,  by  an  tu^ust 
decision.'  Forty-eight  hours  after  this,  the 
Douanier,  with  a  carbine  on  his  shoulder 
traverses  in  open  day  the  streets  of  Bidacbe, 
which  were  full  of  people,  as  if  he  were  going 
to  make  an  o£Bcial  report;  goes  into  the 
house  of  the  director  of^  the  customs,  enters 
his  office,  aims  aud  fires  at  htm;  a  boy  of 
fourteen  darts  forward  and  ie<^es  the  ball 
in  his  thizh;  the  Douanier  retires  with  the 
same  couluess,  and  goes  home,  where  he 
shoots  himself  througn  the  head.  The  young 
victim  of  filial  pie^,  who  was  miraculously 
snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death  by  the  care 
of  a  skilful  physician  whom  chance  had 
brought  to  Bidache,  is  the  same  M.  La- 
coste  who  was  the  last  minister  of  the  Ma- 
rine but  one  in  France,  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVL" 

In  writing  these  last  lines  on  the  country 
of  the  Basques  which  I  leave  in  an  hour, 
I  perceive  that  I  have  done  like  Vernet,  who 
designed  to  stop  only  two  days  in  these  parts 
where  he  remainecf  so  long:  unhappily  I 
have  not  such  good  excuses  to  make:  the 
pictures  of  Bayonne  and  its  environs  are 
masterpieces:  the  Basques,  when  they  look 
at  them  at  Paris,  fancy  themselves  at  Stint' 
Pierre-Dinibi  and  Bai/<mn«.  The  Basque 
women  of  his  sea  pieces  are  the  same  that 
continually  cross  the  bridge  of  Saint  Esprit, 
over  the  Adour;  the  same  who  figure  every 
Sunday  in  the  fites  of  Cunlt-Priut,  the  situ- 
ation of  which  between  the  Adour  and  the 
Nive,  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ocean,  is  one 
of  those  where  nature  and  art  have  united 
the  greatest  number  of  picturesque  beau* 
ties  :  a  delightful  spot  worthy  to  be  the  ■t*' 
treat  of  wisdom,  of  eloquence,  of  the  scienoe 
of  legislation;  it  is  tltc  abode  of  M..Cb»- 
garai.  ^  . 

Digitinodby^  -tnOgLC 
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THE   TROOBLBSOME   MAS. 

"  Avec  del  taliena,  de  resprii  «t  de*  Tertiu, 
on  M  rend  iiMupportable  oaiu  U  Sociili  par 
del  defaati  legen,  m*i«  qni  >e  fmit  aeotir  a  toat 
moment."  Voltairii. 

I  called    on    Madame  L yesterday, 

about  two  o'clock.  I  found  her  talking  to 
her  Portia-  at  the  tou  of  the  drawing-room 
stairs.  "  Have  I  not  deftired  you,  Martinet," 
•aid  she,  "  to  place  Af.  de  yoUanft  ou  the  list 
of  visitors  whom  I  never  receive  id  the  morn- 

ing  i"  "  Pardon  ine,  Madam It  was 

not  my  fault.  I  told  him  you  had  gone  out. 
Ah !  that's  the  usual  excuse  of  a  SSitse,  said 
he;  but  you  know  she  is  always  at  home  to 
me.*'  "  Well,  go  down  stain.  Martinet,  you 
inust  contrive  tu  make  htm  believe  you  the 
next  time  he  calls." 

«  Who,"  said  I  to  Madame  de  L , «  is 

this  M.  de  VoUan^e,  whom  you  so  cruelly 
discard?"  *  He  is  a  Gentleman  of  rank," 
the  replied,"  endowed  with  wit  and  talent, 
and  what  n  still  better,  possessiugthe  most 
▼irtHuus  principles."  "  Then,  1  suppose 
you  refiise  to  receive  h>i!<>>  to,  save  the  rest  of 
your  friends  from  the  humiliation  which  his 
presence  might  create?"  "  Oh !  by  no 
means.  Sir !  But  he  has  one  fault  which 
overbalances  all  liis  good  qualities:  he  is 
intolerabfy  troubletome."  "  How!  with  vir- 
tue, talent  mmI  wit  ?  From  any  other  mouth 
than  yours,  Madame,  such  a  reproach  might 
be  deemed  complimentary  to  the  person 
agunst  whom  it  is  directed."  "  Ah !  Sir, 
you,  I  know,  are  accustomed  to  look  only 
for  intrimic  worth,  you  think  but  lightly  of 
that  which  is  termed  rtiathe  virtue.  But 
you  will  surely  allow  -tint  since  the  social 
qualities  are  innate  in  mankind,  we  can 
enjoy  only  in  society  the  happiness  of  which 
our  condition  is  susceptible.  Yuu  wish  to 
be  happy,  and  so  do  I.  Tis  a  common  sen- 
timent which  leads  us  to  dislike  him  who 
stands  up  to  oppose  our  sflf-love  and  plea- 
sure,'even  though  he  should  cmiibat  on  the 
side  of  virtue." 

"  This,  Madame  L— = — ,  is  a  definition  of 
the  trouHtMome  man,  which  would  6gure  ad- 
mirably well  in  a  Chapter  of  Cvndiuac,  but 
on  the  authority  of  which,  I  should,  as  an 
impartial  judge,  hesitate  to  decide  between 
him  and  his  accusers,  always  supposing 
that  you,  Madam,  were  not  among  the  num- 
ber." "  A  faithful  portrait,  replied  the  lady, 
will  brinz  you  to  my  way  of  thinking  much 
Moner  than  a  metaphysical  diiKussioo,  in 
which  yOu,  Sir,  will  have  a  mighty  advantage 
over  me." 

'^M.4e  VoUtMgei  who  seems  to  have  been 
sent '  into  the  world,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
being  troublesome,  coqlrives  to  turn  his 
very  advantages  to  account  in  fulfilling  his 
destinaiiun.  His  figure,  which  is  immea- 
sureably  tall,  overtops  all  around  him  ;  if 
he  oifers  his  arm  to  a  lady,  it  h  with  the 
ittniosi  diffi<:aHy  she  can  rea^h  it.  His  fea- 
tures are  neither  iMuting  in  regularity  or 
digpity ;  bat  they  are  all  so  imoioveably 
.  fixed  to  the  place  which  they  occupy  in  his 
countenance,  that  neither  the  joy  nor  grief 
of  others  produce  the  slightest  alceraiion  i/ii 
them.  He  follows  you  with  his  eyes,  but 
never  with  bis  thoughts;   be  is  like  the 


portrait  of  a  frieud  which  is  ever  staring  in 
your  ikce  without  seeiug  you.  He  cannot 
be  accused  of  entertaining  any  undue  feeling 
of  pride  on  account  of  the  noble  name  he 
bears:  his  constant  maxim  is  that  eeery  man 
it  the  child  of  hit  own  aUiohi.  He  repeats  to 
all  who  have  patience  to  listen  to  him,  that 
he  is  more  proud  of  the  least  degree  of 
knowledge  acquired  by  his  own  application, 
thau  of  the  hieh  birth  which  bis  ancestors 
have  conferrecTon  him.  He  sets  forth  this 
eminently  philosophic  text  on  all  occasions, 
but  chiefly  when  m  the  presence  of  those 
who  are  must  personally  interested  in  de- 
fending tbe  ouly  prerogative  they  possess : 
this  is  certainly  not  calculated  U>  conciliate 
their  good-will,  and  they  observe  with  some 
reason  that  his  pride  of  not  being  proud  is 
pushed  to  the  last  extremity. 

"  To  such  a  length  did  he  carry  his  humi- 
lity, that  after  the  death -of  his  first  wife,  he 
did  not  disdain  to  pay  homage  to  the  charms 
and  virtues  of  her  waiting-woman :  the 
latter  was  either  wise  or  prudent  enough,  to 
reject  the  nruposals  which  .he  at  first  veo- 
tuied  to  address  to  her,  and  he  accordingly 
thought  himself  bound  to  marry  this  Pam- 
ela, tlsat  virtue  might  not  pass  unrewarded. 

"  There  are  two  things  by  which  an  indi- 
vidual may  be  rendered  tnily  disagreeable : 
faults  inherent  to  one's  character,  and  absur- 
dities arising  from  habit.  In  VoUange  both 
are  combined :  this  feeling  of  pride  under 
the  disKuise  of  humility,  to  which  1  have 
just  aluided,  leads  him  to  fancy  himself  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  his  superiors  as 
well  as  nis  inferiors.  He  is  thus  a  continual 
source  of  uneasiness  either  to  himself  or 
others. 

"  Sincerity  is  doubtless  an  amiable  virtue ; 
Fobange,  however,  manages  to  render  it 
something  worse  than  a  vice.  Though  he 
cannot' be  acctised  either  of  malignity  or 
intention^  rudeness,  yet  he  is  everlasUagly 
making  ubservatiuus  calculated  to  give  of- 
fence to  some  one  near  him.  Should  he  be 
in  company  with  a  liidy,  who,  tlibuvh  some- 
what advanced  in  years,  still  retains  suffi- 
cient beauty  to  make  one  foi^et  her  age, 
he  will  probably  allude  to  some  remote 
event,  her  recollection  of  which  would  be 
nearly  equivalent  to  prodticinc  a  register 
uf  her  baptism.  I  met  him  the  other  day 
at  the  house  of  my  niece,  where  he  had  been 
dining  with  an  academician  who  had  been 
elected  only  the  day  before,  dtnd  who  was 
highly  ostentatious  of  the  honour  conferred 
upon  him.  Votiange,  however,  took  the 
utmost  paios  to  convince  him  that  academic 
distiociions  were  almost  always  shared  by 
those  who  least  deserved  tliem.  He  fan- 
cies he  would  be  flattering  the  vices,  or 
adopting  the  errors  of  those  with  whom  he 
converses,  if  he  did  not,  at  least  indirectly, 
overwhelm  them  with  reproach.  He  never 
lets  slip  va  opportunity  of  saving  what  be 
conceives  to  be  the  tnuh,  and  is  never  de- 
teired  either  by  the  tear  of  losing  a  frien^l 
or  creating  a  mortal  enemy.  Boundless  in 
eulogiurai  as  well  as  in  condemnation,  and 
equally  frank  in  the  declaration  of ^  both,  he 
will  praise  a  man  before  his  face  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  him  blush;,  and  will  assert 


that  he  is  unrivalled  ia  the  presence  of  twen- 
ty competitors. 

«  One  at  the  most  provoking  absurdities 
o<  VoUange,  is,  that  he  absolutely  imagines 
there  are  no  pretty  women  to  whom  he  has 
not  paid  his  court,  nor  important  events  in 
which  he  has  not  had  a  share.  His  ounneo- 
tion  with  Madame  L— •  de  ,  and  his 
motioni  in  tbe  Constitutional  Assembly,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  are  the  inexhaus- 
tible themes  of  his  conversation.  To  these 
subjects  he  unceasingly  alludes,  and  to 
whatever  distance  you  may  repel  him,  he 
will,  by  means  of  a  dozen  transitions,  suc- 
ceed in  regaining  his  ground.  One  mig^t 
indeed  ftardon  this  monopdy  of  conversft- 
tion,  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  be  exercises 
with  some. talent:  but  then  he  dcdahns 
with  such  a  maaisterial  air ;  instead  .of  tell- 
ing a  thing  simply,  be  declaret  it  to  lotemnfy, 
that  I  confess  I  frequently  feel  inclined  to 
contradict  him  even  when  his  opinion  per- 
fectly accords  with  my  own.  Should  he 
condescend  to  ask  a  question,  and  you  are 
about  to  reply,  he  will  stop  you  to  demanA 
an  explanation  uf  every  word  you  utter,  and  ' 
seems  to  rc^ice  at  the  irritation  which  bis 
conduct  creates.  If  any  oi>e  at  table  shouU 
take  advantage  of  the  extinction  of  voice,  to 
which  he  is  fortunately  liable,  and  should 
succeed  in  fixing  tbe  attention  o(  the  com- 
pany to  some  interesting  recital,  Vaitange 
will  seize  every  means  ot  occasioning  inter- 
ruption, by  talking  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  to 
those  who  are  near  him,  or  by  offining  to 
help  some  of  the  company  to  a  dish  which 
they  have  repeatedly  relused;  he  disputes 
about  names  and  dates,  or  disappoiuts  tbe 
narrator  by  announcing  in  anticipation  the 
result  of  the  adventure  which  he  is  ftlating. 

"  But  the  essential  fauhs  in  the  character 
of  Vultange  do  not  so  much  contribute  to 
render  him  disagreeable,  as  an  tiifiiiite  num- 
ber of  little  absurdities  which  he  carries 
with  him  in  the  commerce  of  habitual  life. 
Ask  Cecile  why  she  dislikes  him,  and  she 
will  tell  you  that  he  is  continually  plaguin* 
her  to  dance  with  him,  and  that  he  spoi^ 
every  country-dance  in  which  he  takes  a 
part,  by  blundering  in  the  figure.  A  down- 
right tctmrge  at  a  concert,  be  is  sure  to  seise 
the  very  moment  when  one's  ear  is  most 
agreeably  captivated,  tu  open  a  door,  or  to 
walk  across  the  room,  making  the  flooring 
creak  under  his  heavy  footstefis.  Should 
you  agree  to  let  him  have  a  s^at  in  your  box 
at  the  Tlieatre,  you  must  make  up  your 
mind  not  to  bear  a  single  sentence  of  the 
piay.  If  the  fine  acting  of  Tabna  produce 
on  you  a  sensation  of  horror,  if  you  are  d»> 
lighted  with  Madame  Mart,  or  enchanted 
by  the  divine  voice  of  Madame  Branchu ; 
he  will  talk  of  Lekain,  Mademoiteite  Coatat, 
or  Madame  Saint  Nuberti.  The  emotion  of 
the  young  lady  who  sits  nett  him  wiH  per- 
haps occasion  her  to  shed  tears;  the  tbrmenN 
inv  Volitiige  will  immediately  use  eveir 
eflvrt  to  destroy  the  pleasii^  illusion,  sqJi 
will  make  her  blush  for  her  sensibility  by 
ridiculing  the  object  which  excited  it.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  play  he  is  either  re- 
peating the  lines  which  it  is  the  actor's  task 
to  deliver,  or  iiumiaing  an  air  in  a  di0bre«t 
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-bqr  totbkt  hi  which  the  perfbrmer  is  sing- 
iog  it. 

"  Fo&rage  is  in  all  totpects  h  man  who 
has  been  accastoroed  to  the  very  best  soci- 
«tT,  and  yet  he  ha*  contracted  habits  for 
'Which  his  friends  with  justice  reprove  him. 
Be  affsctB  to  speak  a  ibreion  langua^  in  the 
presence  of  females  wtio  do  not  understand 
at.  Wbilat  at  dinner,  be  declaims  aad  ge»- 
ticulmes  with  a  spoon  or  a  fork  in  his  hand, 
and  usually  leaves  some  traces  of  bis  eio- 
4)uei>ce  OB  the  dress  of  those  who  are  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  sit  near  him.  I  know  one 
w  two  ladies  who  absolutely  detest  him,  be- 
oMite  he  takes  snuff  when  at  table,  and  makes 
4Me  of  his  tootb-pick  before  the  doth  is  r»- 
jmomA." 

"In  the  perfiinnaDce  of  man^  &  goneroos 
action,  JM.  <k  VoUamge  has  ducovered  the 
•eoret  of  rendering  himself  insupportabie  to 
tliMe  wliom  he  obliges,  and  ha*  oftener 
titan  once  driven  noble  hearts  into  ingrati- 
tude. The  pubiicity  which  he  gives  to  the 
'diatiesaea  of  his  firieads,  is  always  the  condi- 
tion on  which  lie  does  them  an  act  of  ser- 
vice. He  obstinately  iwfases  to  accept  either 
oompensation  or  acknowledgment  for  the 
gratitude  which  he  imposes  «n  you,  and  I 
would  at  all  times  rather  be  bis  debtor  than 
•ne  on  whom  he  has  conferred  an  obliga- 
tion." 

«  This  is  indeed.  Madam,  the  portrait  of  a 
very  disagieeable  penon,  and  I  cannot  now 
feel  astoMshed  at  the  dislike  you  have  es- 
presBcd  of  liim.  But  during  aay  visits  here, 
I  freqtwndy  met  a  M.  de  NeoiUtte,  who  is 
generally  described  as  a  man  not  to  be 
trusted,  and  who  among  otiier  pcecadilUm  is 
said  to  have  killed  his  best  friend  in  a  duel, 
overwhelmed  a  charming  woman  with  mi- 
sery, and  dishonorably  betra^'ed  his  bene- 
factor. His  gaiuy,  which  is  so  highly  osr 
tolleil,  is  nothing  but  a  coAtinued  strain  of 
trifling,  and  the  air  of  bon-ton  which  he  en- 
deavours to  assume,  will  never  serve  to 
disguise  his  abandoned  principles:  yet 
XniUlte  is  received  into  all  the  elegant 
society  where  Voltaiige  is  shunned!  The 
reason  is  obvious,  the  one  is  merely  a  bale 
wun,  and  the  other  is  ituupportaUt." 


painting  may  ultimately  prove  a  nwans  of 
contributing  to  advance  the  arts  of  his- 
torical colouring  and  design.  We  have, 
therefore,  felt  it  not  out  of  season,  to 
offer  some  Temarks,  at  present,  on  this 
interestitig  braack  of  omaiBeatal  paint- 
ing. 

The  most  authentic  records  and  earliest 
existing  specimens,  furnish  evidence,  that 
painting  in  distemper  and  fresco,  on 
glass  and  in  oil,  were  each,  in  their  in- 
fancy, dike,  employed  in  the  service  of 
ReUgUn,  They  derived,  also,  is  their 
mbsequent  stages  of  udvancement,  their 
chief  encouragement  from  fhe-  same 
source.  The  diree  former  modes  were 
in  nse before  that  age,  which  comprehends 
the  revival  of  painting  and  sculpture  in 
Italy.  The  crude  attempts  at  delinea- 
tion, practised  seven  hundred  years  after 
the  subvenwoa  of  the  Western  Empue, 
must  have  been  utterly  unworthy  of 
notice,  if  we  reason  from  die  authority  of 
History,  which  has  characterised  that 
period  as  an  era  of  barbarism,  equally 
unilluminated  by  letters  and  the  arts. 
The  puhten  of  the  11th  century,  if 
painters  tb^y  c»nkl  be  called,  were  igno- 
rant of  anatomy,  perspective,  and  chiaro- 
scuro, of  preportioa,  expression  aiid  cha- 
racter. If  we  may  judge  from  circum- 
stances, even  this  chiss  of  mechanical 
practitioners  had  become  extinct  about 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century ;  and  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Florence  was  uecessi 
tated  to  invite  some  Greek  painters  to 


rejwtr   tike   detayed  paintimg* 


the 


FINE  ARTS. 

PAINTING  ON  GLASS. 
Much  contempt  has  been  excited  by 
the  spurious  and  perishable  imitations  of 
glass-paiutii^  which  have  been  imported 
fnom  Fraiut,  withia  these  two  or  three 
years,  with  all  the  tricks  of  extravagant 
■qttaokcry  aud  puffing  in  the  newspapers. 
They  have  been'  jtistfy  condemned  as 
deceptions;  but  «ven  if  they  had  been 
as  durable  aud  excellent  as  the  works  of 
our  natit^  and  resident  artists,  we  con- 
ceive tliat  the  latter  are  jtsstly  entitled 
to  a  prefeiciice.  A  view  of  Backkr'i 
grand  work,  the  painted  window  for  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  varions  taste- 
ful performances  now  exhibiting  by  the 
Pearwtu ;  with  some  of  the  productions 
of  the  late  iu^enious  artist,  Mr. 


cburches  of  that  city.  Ciiiuibiie,  their 
pupil,  in  whose  perjbrmances  painting 
rrvived,  and  who  has  been  thence  termed 
the  Father  of  Painting  in  Italy,  was  born 
in  1240;  and  King  John,  in  whose  reign, 
according  to  Aubrey  and  Dugdale,  the 
first  glats-paintimg  was  «xe€ttted  in  Eng- 
land, died  in  1218,  twenty-two  years 
btfore  the  birth  of  Cimaiue.  The  writers 
above  mentioned  founded  their  opinion 
on  the  earliest  record,  or  date,  on  those 
Specimens,  which  fell  under  their  inspec- 
tion :  and  their  assertion  may  admit  of 
some  latitude,  as  the  art  was,  probably, 
i»  use  here  same  time  before  it  was  in- 
cidentally noticed  in  our  records,  or 
casually  marked  with  a  date  by  any  ar- 
tist. It  was  first  introduced  into  England 
from  Gennany  or  the  Low  Countries, 
where  it  had  been  for  some  time  much  in 
vogue  J  but  the  date  of  its  introduction 
is  altogether  uneertam.  The  earliest 
ascertained  date  on  glass-punting  in  this 
(Country  is  particiilarised  by  Simrr,  in  an 
ordbr  issued  in  the  reigu  of  Henry  the 
3vd,  for  making  and  painting  the  glass 
wipdows  in  tbe  Chapel  of  St.  John  in  tbe 


H«nd, 
show  that  the  cncourugement  of  glass-:  Tower,  onwbich  the  figures  of  the  Virgia 


and  Child,  tbe  Trinity  and  St.  John, 
w«re  to  be  represented.  The  King,  tb«- 
WobiHty  and  Clergy,  were  its  chief  |»a- 
trons ;  and  a  painted  window  was  deemed 
a  princely  gin  to  the  richest  Church  or 
Monastery.  Compared  with  tbe  oilier 
modes  of  painting  then  attempted,  its 
mnifest  saperiwity  in  mecfaanical 
beauty,  conferred  upon  it  a  claim  to 
superior  distinction.  The  transparency 
of  tbe  substance,  on  which  the  objects 
were  painted,  and  the  advantageous 
circumstance  that  tbe  picture  formed  the 
medium,  through  which  tbe  light  wa» 
admitted,  gave  a  novel  end  astoaishing 
brilliancy  to  the  tinU.  This  lustre,  thougfa 
at  first  combined  with  the  extreme  of 
meagre  incorrectness  and  barbarous  de- 
sign, was  peculiariy  adapted  to  strike  tbe 
eye.  The  uncultivated  taste  of  the  tiaaes, 
possessing  no  superior  standard  ef  com- 
parison, beheld  with  adrantion  tbe  stiff, 
angular  and  inanimate  forms,  which  cha^ 
racterised  the  uncouth  essays  of  their 
designers.  Brightness  of  colour  atoned 
fiir  every  other  deficiency;  and  their 
subjects,  being  generally  choecn  from 
sacred  history,  were  eaioabrted  to  excite 
tbe  awe  and  sj-mpattiy  of  religious  Enthu- 
siasm. The  Infant  Christ  beaming  irra- 
diation, and  bora  to  suffer  for  the  re- 
demption of  man ;  the  Crucifixion  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer  -on  Mount  Calvary : 
the  Saviour,  rising  fi«m  tbe  Scpolebre 
triumphant  over  ^n  and  Death,  and  as- 
cending, in  glory,  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Eternal;  or  Jehovah,  coming  in  the 
clouds,  in  the  fulness  of  his  Majesty  and 
Omnipotence,  to  judge  the  nations  of  the 
earth  ;  became  objects  of  more  deepand 
mysterious  impression,  when  cmblaaoned 
on  the  lofty  windows  ef  a  Gothic  ehuccfa 
•r  convent.  Tbe  story  and  mode  of 
delineation,  were  in  accord  with  tlie 
spirit  of  the  age  and  the  style  of  their 
sacred  architecture.  The  splendid  hues 
ibrmed  a  singular  contrast  to  tbe  gloomy 
grandeur  of  its  shadowy  recesses ; 
"  Where  throngh  the  kmc-drawo  aisle  and  fretted 

The  pealing  anUiem  swell'd  the  voice  of  praise." 
The  changes  of  the  day  aad  senMU  raried 
the  efieot,  and  gave  a  new  aspect  to  tbe 
objects  of  illumination.  The  rays  of  the 
sun  at  noon,  streaming  through  the  staliuW 
glass,  comraunicatea  its  vivid  tii)ge  to 
the  rude  e£^ies  in  marble  and  heraldic 
distinctions,  with  which  tbe  tombs  and 
moniunenls  were  omanented.  The  ap- 
proach of  evening  deepened  this  visionary 
tone,  to  which  night  added  an  indescrib- 
able solemniw.  The  moon,  in  a  cloud- 
less sky,  shedding  her  beams  through  the 
painted  glass,  on  the  dim  shrine^,  and 
fugitive  memorials  of  the  d^d».  in  the 
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immense  nave  of  «  churcb,  formed  an 
imposing  coabiaatian  wtlfa  tine  glimmer- 
iag  altars  of  tbe  D«ity  «b«I  a  martyrdom 
or  mamnM  story  of  die  Pasaicfi,  vividly 
depicted  in  an  elevated  oompartmeirt  of 
the  window.  The  'niiorle  acqnired  a 
nameless  character  from  the  stillness  of 
an  hour,  broken  only  by  the  echoes  of  a 
solitary  foot-fall,  or  the  melancholy  cry 
•f  the  birds  of  night.  £ve«  wi  erdiaary 
Blind  might  well  be  impressed  with  a 
teatiment  similar  to  that  in  the  following 
passage : 

"  In  such  a  place  as  this,  at  such  an  hour, 
If  aught  of  ancestry  can  be  believed, 
Descending  Angels   have   conversed   with 

Mao, 
And  told  the  secrets  of  the  world  unknown!" 
Walpole,  who.  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy, 
was  fully  sensible  of  the  extraordinai^ 
tensattoHS  produced  by  a  f^thic  cathe- 
drol,  has  eomarrated  the  "  painted  wim- 
dowt"  asMMg  its  most  impressire  aia- 
ohinery.  In  the  dark  ages,  whea  the 
mind  was  more  open  to  notions  of  preter- 
natural agency,  and  the  imagiuatiou  less 
under  the  control  of  reflection,  the  effect 
of  snob  a  aoene  as  that  wfaicb  1  have  test 
adverted  to,  Must  have  been  inealcuhiMe. 
A  monk  «r  "  pirie-eyed  ▼irgin,"  at  ttteir 
oraisons,  or  even  a  steel-ctad  knight  of 
the  cross,  paciag  the  cold  stone  &ar  at 
midnight,  in  perfonnaiice  of  his  vow, 
and  impmaed  with  the  prcvailing  belief 
that  the  •  spiritB  of  the  deceased  were 
nightlj  permitted  to  revisit  the  abodes  of 
the  living,  might  well  raise  their  eyes  to 
the  lofty  casement  in  apprehension  that 
•ome  sainted  £gure  would  descend  from 
its  station  «ii  the  glass,  and  reveal  a  met' 
acnger  from  another  world.  We  may 
pKsume  that  circumstances  so  fraught 
iHfb  images  of  pathos,  terror  and  sub- 
limity, were  not  lost  upon  the  poets,  at 
a  period  when  that  enemy  to  genius,  a 
cold,  trading  and  malignant  criticism  had 
■o  power  over  the  feeUiigs.  In  tte 
feudal  ages,  while  the  Spirrt  of  civil  clis- 
cwrd  ravaged  the  vicinity  with  fire  and 
»word,  literature  was  cherished  in  mo- 
nastic seclusion,  and  the  Muses  not  un- 
freqnently  wove  their  fairest  garlands 
beneath  the  piOmttd  window  of  a  cfoyster. 
M  a  later  {Mfiod,  whea  Om  <«rce  of  these 
iaipicssiouB  was  weokened,  Milton  ex- 
peiiencerl  fhvtitoess  of  so  sacred  a  bamit 
fer  iaspiration.  He  has  l^ft  this  beauti- 
ful acknowledgment,  in  his  "  //  Pta- 
aeroM." 

"  But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  tbe-Hudieu*  cloysler's  pale. 
And  love  the  hUh-ewbowed  roof,      . 
WKh  anti<]ue  iHilv»  massjr  prw^ 
AndMorkd  mindeta  richly  <'V'^> 
Catling  a  dkn  reiigituu  bght : — 

Ofttworigia  «a«if»ogi«8s  «f  Msia- 


genioHS  art,  in  this  country,  much  must 
ever  remain  in  oibscurity.  Many  eminent 
Writers  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  names  of  the  Architects  wlto 
flourished  JH  Italy,  Gerawny,  and  Franoe. 
immediately  afker  the  revival  of  Architec- 
ture. Few  traces  of  the  early  Enghsh 
Arehitcets  have  escaped  oUivion.  Only 
a  few  of  the  contemporaries,  disciples, 
and  early  successors  of  Cismtbue,  who 
painted  in  oil  and  fresco,  are  now  known. 
It  is,  tbemfbre,  less  surprising  that  so 
very  few  of  tfae  English  Glass-pointers 
from  the  12(!h  to  the  15th  oentary  are  on 
record.  The  wars  made  apon  pictures 
and  painted  ghiss  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  8th,  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  and  by 
the  puritaas  under  Cromwell,  involved  the 
■asMS  of  the  artists  and  Ibeu  works  in 
one  promiscuous  ruin.  In  tfae  earliestr 
existing  notices  of  glass-painting  in 
Flanders,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  we 
find  the  most  eminent  painters  in  distem- 
per, fresco^  and  oil,  were  also  painters  on 
glass,  or  employed  to  design  subjects  for 
the  glass-painters.  After  the  invention 
of  engraving  on  wood  and  copper,  these 
arts  with  pointing  in  oil  and  glass-paint- 
ing, were  fipcquentW  practised  by  the  same 
person.  Johm  Holbein,  the  best  Gemum 
painter  of  his  time,  practised  painting 
in  oil,  and  on  glass,  and  engraving  on 
wood,  about  the  year  1490,  at  AHg8bui|;h. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Basil,  where  bis 
son,  the  celebrated  Hanb  Holbbin,  was 
born.  The  latter  painted  hbtory  and 
portraits  vtith  equal  excellence  in  oil  and 
dutempcr,  and  on  gla*$.  He  also  drew 
designs  for  tlie  ghiss-painters  and  en 
graved  on  wood,  in  which  style  his  prints 
are  executed  with  a  taste  anil  spirit  never 
surpassed  by  any  other  artist.  Marte» 
Schoen,  a  native  of  Culmbach,  who  died 
iu  I486,  and  Luea*  Crauach,  the  old, 
bora  at  Cranach  iu  Westphalia,  in'  1470, 
were  both  eminent  painters  and  engravers 
according  to  tfae  t^ste  of  their  age  and 
country.  They  not  only  designed  for 
the  pamters  on  glass,  but  the  oonstaot  ef- 
fort to  keep  up  the  brightness  of  the  prim- 
itive vicgin  colours,  in  their  oil  mctures, 
inttscates  an  imitation  «f  tlie  early  paint- 
iag'on  glass,  and  aiords  a  feir  {tresump- 
tion  that  they  also  followed  the  profession 
of  painting  on  glass  in  conjunction  with 
that  uf  painting  in  oil  and  engraving. 
'Sht  same  sparkling  Instre  in  the  oil  co- 
lours of  the  younger  Cnmtch  and  of  At- 
bert  Durer  of  Nurcmbergh,  has  fur- 
uiahod  reasoaai>k  groands  for  a  similar 
prnwMption.  The  designs  of  the  klter, 
which  are  occasiotially  found  on  ancient 
pointed  glass  imj)orted  into  this  country, 
esUbit  ^e  same  spirit  «s  his  eagravings 
and  oil.pichiKs,au(El  bi«c  bcen^AttibiitMl 


It  is  c«fCtin  that  Lmeat 


to  his  own  twnd. 

Jaeobt,  his  rival  aad  friendly  correspen- 
denti  painted  ^ilh  greM  brilliancv  and 
beauty  M  glass,  and,  wh«B  Albert  Iktnr 
travelled  into  Holland,  he  was  recei««d  by>^ 
Lucas  with  mnch  cordKafity  and  affiee- 
tion.  This  artist,  who  is  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Lucas  Fom  Leyden,  was 
bom  at  Leyden  in  1494.  He  painted 
with  equal  spirit  and  dcAieacy  in  oil  and 
distemper,  in  the  taste  of  his  time;  en- 
graved a  multitude  of  prints  from  his  own 
desigm,  and  rose  to  the  first  chns  among 
those  teniied  the  little  masters,  from  tiK 
minnle  sice  of  lh«r  works.  jMhctu 
Ammam,  hvm  at  Zorieh  in  1539,  pos- 
seased  purer  «onceptioos  «f  ^tolm  and 
dMracfter;  a  ridier  -rein  uf  feacy  and  aa 
halian  taste  in  composirion.  He  en- 
graved an  abaadance  of  his  own  designs 
on  wood ;  otched  on  «opper,  and  painted 
on  g^oM  with  "  mot  brimaney."  About 
the  year  156o.  John  Goltzius,  iktfa«rof 
Heary  GeltsiuSi  theveletvnted  engraver, 
was  in  fair  repnite  as  a  designer  and 
painter  in  oil  and  on  ^lass,  at  Mnlbrerh, 
near  Venio,  where  his  son  Henry  was 
bora.  At  the  same  period,  DiHtand 
Woater  Crabeth,  brothers  and  n«(iv«s  of 
Holland,  obtained  a  distinguished  repti- 
lation  as  designers  and  painters  on  j|fes8. 
Their  most  adnMn?d  peiformaiices  are  the 
sacred  histories  on  the  window^  of  the 
great  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  m 
th«r  native  city  of  Gemda.  Tliese  beao- 
tiful  wiadows  were  the  j^fts  of  th*  King 
of  Spain ;  Margaret  of  Austria,  Duchess 
of  I%rma,  and  Governess  of'  the  Lo«v 
Countries;  of  WUIhim  the  First,  Prince 
of  Orange;  the  StaKes;  Lords;  ami 
Chief  Cities  of  Holland.  Wouter  Cra- 
beth is  stated  to  have  studied  design  in 
Fnace  and  Italy.  The  secret  of  their 
art  was  then  highly  coveted,  on  account 
of  the  very  higli'  '^ricii  paid  for  paintings 
«>n  glass ;  and  so  fearful  were  these  ar. 
tists  of  their  improvements  in  the  process 
being  discovered,  that  one  brother  <H«ukl 
not  f>ermit  the  other  to  see  him  af  work  • 
and  fVwter  covered  up  biawork  as  so(» 
as  Dirk  came  iato  the  apartment  whete 
h«  paioCcd.  Adtian  de  Vrikt  painted 
some  w»nd.iW8  in  this' church  from  Ma 
own  designs  ;  and  some  from  the  design^ 
of  Joachim  Vtfiemoael,  whose  compori- 
tions  in  the  manner  of  Cormtiiut  ConutHz 
«f  Hatrlm^  aie  so  well  kaown  by  tha 
prints  of  IVmiatn  Fmm  JSmanenimrgk. 
IVHtiam  pbamt  abo  painted  several 
of  tlie  windows  from  his  own  designs; 
and  Dirk  Van  Zyl  paiAted  ft  few  from 
the  designs  of  Lambert  Van  Oordt,  fa- 
ther of  Adam  Van  Oordt,  the  master  of 
Rubens.  Comalius  Kasaons,  CorneUns 
Clock  and'  Nieofaw  Jkohasoa  aad  ianssen. 
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weie  alio  «Bpk>yed  to  paint  windows  in 
this  venerable  edifice,  which  contained 
seventy-two  altars,  aud  was  visited  by 
travellers  as  one  of  the  most  important 
objects  in  that  city.  Chrittopker  Pier- 
aoH,  a  painter  and  poet  of  tbat  age, 
painted  copies  of  the  windows  on  sheets 
of  vellum,  teod  they  were  deposited  in 
the  Church  Warden's  Chamber  to  be  ex- 
hibited to  all  carious  strangers. 

Abraham  Vitn  Dtqtenbeke,  a  celebrated 
historical  painter  on  glass,  was  born  at 
£m*  It  Due  in  1607.  He  travelled  to 
Italy,  practised  bis  art  there  and  im- 
proved his  taste  in  design.  On  bis  re- 
turn to  his  own  iMuntry,  he  placed  bim- 
self,  as  a  student,  in  the  scfaooluf  Rubens, 
applied  to  oil  painting,  aud  became  one 
of  bis  most  celebrated  disciples.  His 
paintings  on  glass  are  of  exquisite  beauty 
md  high  value.  Uis  admirable  desigps 
for  the  engravers  are  well  known  to  clas- 
sical collectors  :  and  no  historical  painter 
ought  to  be  without  tfaem.  Futeli  states 
that  those  which  he  executed  "  for  the 
Bellerophon,  the  Orpbeus,  tbe  Dioscuri, 
the  Leander,  the  Ixion,  Tantalus,  aud 
Sysyphus,  have  never  been  excelled  by 
tbe  conceptions  of  tbe  best  masters  of 
the  best  scho»is."  Rubent  was  so  struck 
by  the  vigorous  effect  of  his  paintings  oo 
^ius,  that  he  todi  kssons  from  his  scho- 
lar and  executed  some  pictures  in  that 
manner.  Pearson,  the  glass-painter, 
remembers  in  BabRY's  possession  tbe 
bead  of  an  apostle  as  large  as  life,  by 
Rabena,  painted  with  wonderful  force  of 
colour  and  character.  It  is  probable 
that  Gerard  Dome  acquired  some  deptb 
•f  effect  ficom  this  branch  of  tbe  arts, 
as  he  coounenced  bis  studies  in  painting 
under  Kotaokoom,  •  painter  on  glass, 
who  flouwbed  at  Leydco  in  tbe  year 
1630. 

These  observations  on  early,  glass- 
painting  abroad,  lead  back  to  the  pro- 
gress <M  this  interesting  art  in  England, 
•poo  wbieb  I  shall  ofier  some  notices  in 
a  future  communicatioa.  W.  C. 

French  ExhibkUm  at  the  Salon. 

Th«  ridb  colleetion  of  Pictures  which  at 
present  adoros  the  walls  of  .the  Sa/mat  Paris, 
tcuders  the  exhibition  of  tbe  present  vear 
far  superior  to  auy  that  has  preceded  it. 
6a  a  furmer  occa&ipn  we  promised  to  make 
our  readers  acquainted  with  those  pictures 
which  chiefly  attract  the  attention  of  Cotv 
weiuetn.  Our  limiu  will  not  admit  of  our 
csteriog  into  a  detailed  account  of  every 
work  possessing  claims  to  admiration:  we 
shall  tbcrefwe  coofiue  ourselves  to  a  brief 
notice  of  such  as  are  distinguished  for  pre- 
eminent merit. 

M.  Gtierin's  picture  of  Clylemnestra,  is 
(me  of  those,  which,for  smndeur  and  beauty, 
arrast  the  attention  of  tbe  asiMiished  spteta- 
ter.    ifiadagrhta  baa  ftirniabad  tbe  paiater 


with  his  subject;  Agystbus  has  presented 
Clytemnestra  with  a  poianard  to  assassinate 
Aganiemnon  in  the  pa&ce  of  Argos.  Tiie 
victim  is  separated  from  the  murderers  by  a 
crimson  curtain,  through  which  the  light  of 
a  lamp,  which  burns  behind,  exhibits  them 
to  the  afirighted  eye.  The  wife  of  Agamem- 
non staggers,  but  £gysthus  supports  ber, 
and  pushes  her  forward  to  tlie  commission 
of  the  murder.  This  scene,  which  is  managed 
with  great  skill  and  ingenuity,  leaves  a  deep 
impression  on  the  minds  of  ^  who  beliuld 
it. 

Near  this  beautiful  composition,  and  with- 
out suffering  at  all  by  its  approximatioD,  is 
placed  tbe  St.  Stephen,  by  M.  AM  Pujol. 
The  artist  has  chosen  the  moment  when  the 
Saint  exclums :  "  Behold,  I  see  the  Heavens 
opened,  and  tbe  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God."— Tbe  Jews,  transported 
with  anger  against  the  venerable  Deacon, 
prepare  to  stone  him,  but  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  announces  that  his  soul  has 
quitted  tbe  earth,  and  already  enjoys  its 
merited  reward.  This  picture,  which  was 
painted  by  order  of  tbe  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
ibr  a  church  in  Paris,  is  a  very  fine  produc- 
tion of  this  young  artist;  his  firm  touch, 
his  broad  manner,  and  vigorous  pencil,  prove 
his  style  to  have  been  formed  on  the  great 
models  of  antiquity,  and  that  he  will  one 
day  or  other  be  an  ornament  to  the  school 
in  which  he  makes  so  rapid  a  progress. 

The  pathetic  scene  of  the  LevUe  of 
Ephraim,  who,  leaving  the  house  of  his  host 
at  the  break  of  day,  finds  bis  beloved  wife 
stretched  lifeless  on  the  ground,  is  selected 
from  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  is  painted  by 
M.  Couder,  a  young  Provencal,  full  of  the 
fire  of  enthusiasm.  This  picture,  which  is 
said  to  be  his  first,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  judges,  one  of  those  in  which  the  great- 
est talent  is  displayed. 

Tie  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  pretenting  Pout- 
tin  to  Louis  XIIL  in  the  presence  of  Queen 
Anne  of  Austria,  the  mother  of  Louis  XIV  , 
by  M.  Aniiaux,  is  a  picture  which  deserves 

?;reat  praise  for  its  truth,  its  colouring,  its 
reshness,  and  above  all  for  the  harmony 
which  its  possesses. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 

Oxford.— Tlie  followiog  Fellowships  have 
been  conferred  by  election :  Revds.  D.  Evans, 
M.  A.  Exeter;  M.  Banks,  Wadham;  Mrsns. 
W.  L,  IHvie^  St.  John'* ;  J.  Young,  B.  A. 
W.  H.  Burton,  and  R.  B.  Paul,  Exeter. 

Rev.  T.  Boys,  B.  D.  admitted  U.  D.  Grand 
Compounder ;  Rev.  J.  Williams.  M.  A.  Fellow 
of  Exeter,  wlmitted  Pro-Proctor,  vice  Rev. 
W.  E.  Honv,  M.  A. 

The  number  of  Recenti  in  the  last  act  was  1S5. 

CAMBRiDoe. — tlie  Commencement  took 
place  on  Tuesday  the  ist  of  July,  when  the 
fiist  Oration  Prize  on  Trinity  was  adjnd|[ed  to 
Charles,  Sd  ion  of  tbe  late  R.  B.  Sheridan. 

Tbe  Norrisian  Prize  for  the  present  year  lias 
been  adjudged  to  tbe  Rev,  J.  C,  Franks,  Scholar, 
Trinity,  "  Oo  tbe  Internal  Evidence  of  the 
gemrinenesa  and  anthentici^  of  tbe  Gospels." 
The  Rev.  Cb.  Ingle,  M.A.  Trini^,  is  elected 
Fellow  of  St,  Peter's. 

The  Oradnatlons  were  very  anmerons;  of 
D.D.t:  D.CU1;  M.D.t;  M.B.  t;  B.C 
US;  M.A.  itO;  B.A.  S.,-&c*e.*«. 


THE  DRAMA. 

THE  ITAUAN  OPERA. 

KIKO'S  THEATaX. 

The  Opera,  even  at  tliis  advanced  period  of 
the  season,  still  retains  all  its  wonted  aUnc> 
tiun,  and  Don  Giovanni  is  repeated  again  and 
again  without  the  slightest  diminution  in  its 
success  or  effect.  It  has  been  justly  observed 
that  where  talent  like  that  of  Fodor,  Cam- 
PORESE,  Hcoass,  Ambkooetti,  and  'NiLnr 
is  so  happily  combined,  aided  by  tbe  most 
complete  orchestra  in  Europe,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  Don  Gioeanni  should 
be  so  admired.  The  extraordinary  success 
of  tbe  Opera  has  in  some  deeree  tended  to 
lessen  ttiat  of  tbe  Ballet,  though  in  tvtrj 
respect  as  strong  as  in  any  former  season. 

A  new  Ballet  entitled  La  Deguttemenit 
Amoureux,  was  performed  for  the  third 
time  on  Tuesday  last,  when  it  was  rather  flat- 
teringly received.  Although  formed  of  light 
materials,  it  evidently  possesses  consider- 
able merit.  MiLAKiE,  the  very  acme  of  ex- 
ceUence,'  the  typeof  every  pernction  neces- 
sary to  figure,  to  the  imagination  all  that  is 
Hsceful  and  elegant,  acquitted  herself,  in 
the  little  she  had  to  do,  in  a  manner  exceed- 
ine  all  her  former  effprts,  Baptiste  and  his 
wife  are  also  eminently  conspicuous  for  the 
animated  taste  tbey  display  in  the  parts 
allotted  them.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Lcoir 
the  Byrhes  and  Narcissi,  fill  up  the  other 
principal  characters  in  tbe  piece  highly  cre- 
ditable to  themselves. 


NEW  THEATRE  ROYAL,  ENGLISH 
OPERA. 

On  last  Monday  niebt,  tbe  Ballet  Divciw 
tisement,  Sport  after  Rain,  tbe  Cabinet,  and 
Don  Juan,  were  the  entertainments  at  this 
house,  A  Mr.  Pearman  from  the  Theatra 
Royal,  Bath,  made  his  first  appearance  on 
the  London  Stage,  in  the  part  of  Prince  Or- 
lando. This  gentleman  possesses  requisites 
and  ail  execution  of  much  promise ;  and  with 
a  judicious  study,  is  likely  to  be  a  fiivorite  of 
the  public.  His  voice  is  a  sweet  tenor;  bi^ 
taltei to  good;  his  lower  tones  clear  and  ma» 
lodious.  His  sone  of  "  When  away  from 
my  beautiful  Maid,"  was  encored;  and  be 
received  much  deserved  applause  in  th« 
course  of 'the  evening.  Our  emtificatioa 
from  his  performance,  was  not  lessened  by 
our  meeting  him,  ibr  the  first  time,  in  this 
Theatre.  The  introduction  of  this  vocal  per- 
former and  of  Miu  Miriam  H.  B^ggint,  to 
the  London  Stage,  are  additional  instancea 
of  the  public  advantages  of  an  Englith  Opera. 
We  have,  in  common  with  every  native  of 
the  realm,  on  public  grounds,  an  interest  iti 
the  encouragement  of  iM<<M  fella's;  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  tbe  Manager  lias  mani- 
fested a  liberal  sense  of  his  own  interest  «nd 
public  dutv,  by  producing  ittrling  natroe  at- 
tractions for  a  British  audience.  We  con- 
ceive that  this  will  be  much  more  likely  to 
draw  company  and  to  please  the  good  sense 
and  good  taste  of  the  public  than  tbe  cloving 
repetition  of  naUonal  elep-lraps  with  wnich 
the  dialogue  of  the  Cabinet  is  so  thickly  in- 
terlarded. Mr,  BartUy  performed  Peter 
without  laboured  pretension,  but  with  a  good 
deal  of  plain,  home-spun  nature,  Mr.  haaes^ 
ia  tbe  (oouotXMWBaiv  wssJustbr  aMbuided-' 
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Mia  Kelly,  m  the  part  of  Floretta,  was  very 
ctianning.  It  was  a  copy  of  nature  in  her 
best  style,  with  all  those  light  and  sprightly 
touches  of  pleasantry,  which  this  admirable 
actress  rarely  fails  to  give,  excepting  in  those 
characters,  where  she  is  absolutely  restricted 
by  the  dullness  of  the  dramatist.  In  the 
boundiog  gMety  of  her  spirit  there  was  a 
pleasing  tempeisnce;  and  in  the  full  flow 
of  her  arch  "  nods  and  becks,"  and  frolic 
aoiiles,  without  once  departing  from  the  vo- 
latile freedom  of  a  lady's  waiting-maid,  she 
preserved  a  certain  delicacy  and  natural  gen- 
tility, which  gave  an  agreeable  poignancy 
to  the  frportivc  vivacity  of  her  performance. 
Since  Kiko's  Lord  Ogleby,  we  have  not  seen 
a  more  capital  pieceof  limber-hammed  pomp 
and  amorous  debility  than  Mr.  W.  S.  Chat- 
Urley  in  the  part  of  the  Marquitdc  GrandCka- 
teau.  The  union  of  chaste  humour  and 
foppish  dotage;  the  cracked  voice,  dry,  wi- 
thered look  of  courtly  importance,  and  para- 
lytic  attempt  at  an  erectness  of  person;  the 
tremulous  brmness  and  hectic  indignation, 

Sve  a  finish  to  the  character,  which  places 
is  actor's  ability  before  the  public  in  a  verv 
&vorable  view.  lie  was  superbiy  dressed, 
without  any  attempt  at  ridiculous  exhibi- 
lion ;  and  the  repeated  approbation,  which 
he  justly  received,  was  obtained  without 
one  appeal  to  the  "  brvad  grini"  of  the 
^leriesj  or  a  single  stroke  of  buffoonerv 
m  his  whole  p«trtbrmance.  Mrs.  ChutterUy  i 
light  genteel  figure  and  easy  polished  man- 
ner, were  effective  in  Cwutantia.  The 
other  ladies  have  not  much  space  f«r  dis- 
play; and  they  have  not  afforded  us  any 
great  room  for  particular  notice.  In  Don 
Jtum,  we  ihiiric  that  Mr.  U.  Jakutont  is  ra- 
ther too  serious.  A  more  liberal  dash  of  the 
Jughing,  triumphant,  fiery,  theatrical  devil, 
would  W  more  consistent  with  the  extrava- 
gant, bravaduing  character  of  the  libertine. 
.  On  Weombsdat,  Sport  after  Rain,  The 
Cabinet,  in  which  Mr  Pearman  met  with 
deserved  applause,  and  the  Maid  and  Mag- 
pie, were  performed  at  this  theatre.  BartUy 
played  Gerard,  with  hearty,  good-natuted 
propriety.  Mr.  Wilkhuon  was  respectable  in 
the  part  of  BUitat.  Mr.  Grooe  is  a  useful 
performer;  but  his  Justice  falls  below  that 
of  Munden  in  vigor  of  cotouring  and  difori- 
minatioD.  Bamel  makes  no  Md  Jew,  bat 
Us  luac  is  inferior  to  that  of  Oxberry.  Miss 
Kelly  was  at  home  in  this  piece :  simple, 
natural,  earnest,  and  affecting ;  she  never  for 
an  instant  lost  her  hold  upon  the  best  fael- 
in|^  of  the  heart:  the  lively  and  brilliant 
gaiety  of  her  Fhretta,  on  this  night,  formed 
a  strtking  contrast  to  the  delicate  touches 
•f  dittress  and  tenderness  in  her  Annitu. 
Hm  house  was  full ;  and  the  oompftny  in  the 
botes  fiMbionable,  including  some  persons 
of  distinction  in  the  great  world. 

Ratmakkct  Theatre.— This  house opehetl 
for  the  summer  season  on  last  Monday 
night ;  and  on  Tuesday  night.  Three  Weeks 
after  Marriage,  the  Review,  Village  Lawyer, 
and  Agreeable  Surprise,  were  performed. 
We  shall' iif  a  future  communication  enter 
into  details  of  tht  best  perfortnances  here. 
At  present,  we  cart  only'  notice  that  Mrs. 
Otover,  MnyDovt'^irt,  Mrs.  OM$,  and  we 


strength  of  the  company.  Among  the  gen- 
tiemen,  Mathews  anid  Tokely  take  the  lead. 
Rtutel,  an  actor  of  merit  in  his  line;  Hig- 
man  the  vocal  performer,  and  some  others  of 
less  note  on  the  London  boards  are  here.  A 
Mr.  Butler,  fipora  a  provincial  theatre,  per- 
formed the  parts  of  John  Lump,  and  Sheep- 
faee,  with  a  good  deal  of  coarse  nature,  and 
a  share  of  very  broad,  harsh  humour.  He 
possesses  certain  capabilities  for  low  com- 
edy; but  he  has  much  to  acquire.  There  is, 
at  present,  a  want  of  mellowness  and  finish- 
ing in  his  characters.  W.  C. 

TBIEATBE  ROTALB  OE  I.'oD£0(r. 

Une  matinee  de  Henri  IV,  a  Comedg  ijf  M. 
Fieard. 

The  principal  characters  in  this  little  Cor 
medy  are  Andr&e  du  Laurens,  chief  physician 
to  Henry  the  IV,  Sully,  his  prime  minister. 
and  a  young  Officer  of  the  Guards  named 
Feugiret. 

Du  Laurent,  who  is  a  well  informed  man, 
with  a  disposition  to  raillery,  studies  at  Court 
the  moral  maladies  of  those  by  whom  it  is 
frequented.  By  the  pulse  of  a  courtier,  he 
jiidge.s  of  the  degree  of  favour  he  enjoys. 
These  Gentlemen,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
detest  the  witty  Physician,  and  accorainglv 
overwhelm  him  with  protestations  of  friend- 
ship. Du  Laurent,  whose  perspicuity  is  evcir 
on  the  alert,  observes  the  impression  made 
by  Mademoitelle  de  Caitanet,  Maid  of  honour 
to  the  Queen,  upon  the  heart  of  the  young 
Feugiret,  and  the  kind  Doctor  immediately 
devises  the  means  of  bringing  about  an 
union  between  the  two  lovers.  The  chief 
physician  speaks  to  the  prime  minister  in 
l>eh«lf  of  the  young  Officer  of  the  6uards,  and 
Sully,  at  his  next  interview  with  tbe  King 
e:(tt>ls .  the  service ,  which  Fatgeret  and .  his 
ancestors  have  rendered  to  the  state.  Heniy, 
who  knows  how  to  reward  the  conduct  of 
the'  brave,  grants  to  Feugcret  the  rank  of 
captain  and  the  title  of  Ba/on,  which  was 
formerly  born»by  his  grandfather.  It  should 
however  be  stated  that  Danxal,  the  uncle  of 
Mile,  de  Caitanet,  is  averse  to  the  marriage 
between  his  niece  and  a  humble  Officer  of 
the  Guards.  The  new  dignity  with  which 
Feugeret  is  vested,  suddenly  changes  the 
intentions  of  Dansal ;  he  no  longer  sees 
any  obstacle  to  their  union ;  but  the  newly- 
made  Baron,  yielding  in  his  turn  to  a  little 
fueling  of  pride,  affects  to  disdiun  the  lady, 
with  whom  only  a  few  hours  before  he  had 
professed  himself  so  deeply  in  love.  The 
King,  however,  whose  goodness  is  inexhaust- 
ible, immediately  raises  Mademoitellt  de  Cas- 
tanet far  above  her  haughty  lover,  and  in  a 
whisper  addressed  to  her  these  words:  "Now 
that  your  fortune  is  superior  to  his,  do  not, 
in  your  turn,  be  silly  enough  to  reject  hmi; 
for,  on  my  conscience,  I  cannot  yet  make 
him  a  Marshal." 

The  ambitious  Danxel  hastily  presses  his 
niece  to  conclude  the^marriage,  and  the  two 
lovers  are  united. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  a  comedy 
which  has  proved  so  successful  should 
abound  in  witty  repartees  and  pointed  ob- 
servations. Those  mm  the  pen  of  M.  Pi- 
darrf  are  excellent ;  but  several  well-known 


Otover,  Airs,  novenpdrt,  Mrs.  V(W*,  ana  we  eara  are  exceiMnt ;  out  several  weii-Known 
may  add;  Mils  De  Ctimp,  are  the  AiiiMle'  ;tnitts  whicb  he  has  thought  fit  to  introduce 


are  neither-  very  natural  laor  •io  T«ry  go(i4 
taste. 

Henry  IV.  who  judged  of  men  by  their 
actions,  whose  heart  was  as  sincere  as  his 
wit  was  lively  and  brilliant,  would  probably 
have  shown  no  slight  marks  of  displeasure 
towatds  the  stupid  courtier  who,  on  being 
asked  what  hour  it  was,  should  bave-r6i- 
plied:  **  whatever  hour  yaw  nu^esty'magr 
please."  This  was,  however,  omitted  on  th<e 
second  representation  of  the  piece.  Thf 
audience  seemed  to  consider  themselves  far 
more  indebted  to  M.  Fieard  for  his  wit  than 
for  bis  memory. 


POLiTIOS. 

A  ^eat  press  gf  public  businesa  ha| 
been  rapidly  carried  tbrougb  the  necet« 
sary  Legislative  fomu,  and  the  B.oy4J< 
Assent  given  to  Bills  too  numeroiu  fa* 
recapitulation,  though  one,  or  two  an 
highly  deserving  of  notice.  Tbe  nioit 
prominent  in  fact,  though  not  in  appeao 
ance,  is  an  Act  to  regubite  the  usage  r»i 
specting  tbe  omission  of  the  administni. 
tion  of  naval  and  military  official  oath*  2 
an  osage  wbicb,  though  hitherto  illegal, 
has  been  ,aBnually  justified  by  Parli^ 
ment  by  acts  of  indemnity.  For  many 
years  past  the  oatiis  have  not  been  ati- 
ministered;  so  that  neither  Catholit;^ 
nor  Dissenters  bad  any  positive  cause  jia 
complain  of  exclusion  ;  and  tlie  .BiU.jiv 
question  goes  further  to  remove  any 
doubts  or  uneasiness ;  for,  though  it  does 
not  actually  repeal  the  existing  laws,,  it 
legalises  the  usage  of  omusion  on  deli* 
vering  of.  Coiumissions,  leaving  the  de- 
mand for  the  oath  afterward*  in  tha 
power  of  the  Executive  and  the  Legis* 
lative,  who,  if  necessary,  can  give  acti- 
vity to  tlie  Test  Laws,  &c.  by  withholding 
the  annual  indemnity  Bill.  Thii  is  cer* 
tainly  but  a  kind  of  half  measure;  yet, 
perhaps,  as  watters  stand,  it  is  tbe  wts^st 
practical  mode  of  affording  relief  w4ha 
case  in  question.  Another  1^1  is  sacred  to 
tbe  cause  of  Imroanity  and  decency,  ya. 
preventing  the  public  castigatiwi  of  ooiw 
victed  females ;  perhaps  even  ftrivatc 
whipping  ought  to  be  done  .ayay.  for 
mcH  ougkt  ««<  to  inflict,  it,  and  surely 
women-omgkt  not!  ^     . 

The  House  of  Lords,  by  the  seport 
of  their  Committee,  have  taken  actrve 
steps  in  the  {investigation  of  the  Poor 
Lawt.    Aljl.  pmtieS; agree  that. sf^methia^ 
must  be  don^    Now, tt^torlyi^jcaanot,. 
>yithhold;    but  we  can  find  w^rk  fyt 
those  who  demand  -support^  .if->they>an(. 
able  to-  work.    A  stnct  enfprceoMnt-of, 
labour,  no  matter  whether  profitable  or 
not,  woi^id  do  more  to  c<)rrect  mepdvcity. 
than  a  thouMi^    Acts  qf  Parliamaul. 
The  Lords  hive  at  lepgtb  t«$  at  rest.  tb« 
questiva  bpliveiqn  Si»,FsA|il)t«iB.VM 
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ffifK  LTTERAKY  GAZEITB,  AND' 


»«frf  Mid  th«  Hovss  OF  Commons,  by 
affirming  the  judgment  of  tfae  Court  of 
^chequer:  b  which  they  were  most 
wigumentntively  siinwrted  by  Lord 
£askim.b. 

■  'The  kmwnted  illness,  and  now  deplored 
demise  of  Mb.  Povso^by.  have  evi- 
dently neutralised  all  party  feeling  and 
debate  in  the  QousE  op  Commons; 
yet  that  House  has  not  been  less  usefully 
leaiphraed.      Indeed,    much    has    been 
broufEUt  forward  of  very  important  mat- 
ter,   fai  tiie  cause  of  PtMic  Edmmti»m, 
Mr.  BRODOHAit  has  eminently  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  assiduity  and  active 
research  preparatory  of  the  irport.    In- 
stances of  the  most  sfaamefUl  misappli. 
cation  of  public  and  charitable  funds  are 
Ihere   recorded;    indeed,   it  is    by  no 
means  improbable  that   the  misapplied 
rands  throughout  the  Kingdom  would  do 
more  for  general  education  than  all  the 
Nierri  snbscriptians  annually  raised.    In 
the  Report  of  the  Police,  brought  forward 
\j  Mr.  BennkT,  a  most  afTecting  pic- 
ture of  the  increase  of  youthful  depravity 
fa  presented  to  our  vfcw.    ITie  number 
«f  delinqnents  under  14,  has  been  nearly 
doubled  during  the  last  year ;  nay,  in  the 
eeune  of  the  last  four  years,  no  less  than 
96  have  been  convicted,  the  eldest  of 
them  was  only  nine  years  of  age.     Some 
notice  has  been  take*n  of  the  difficulties 
tit  fcmaies  in  returning  from  transporta- 
tion except  by  abject  prostitation.     As 
the  number  transported  is  not  Very  great, 
and  evenof  these  there  are  not  many  who 
■ay  wish  to  return,  a  small  extrd  ex- 
pfenccr  would  suffice  for  their  accommo- 
flatioff,  and  would  be  amply  repaid,  in  a 
•oral   point    of  view.      'The    subject 
oftfie    SXate    Trade    has    also    been 
wnmly  taken  up  In  both  Horises,  and 
to  address  carritd  to  the  Prince  Re- 
«4nt,  with  the  approval  of  Ministers, 
who  have  in  some  measure  pledged  them- 
selves to  active  amelioration  during  the 
recess.    By  abolishing  that  traffic  our- 
•ehrcs,  we  nave  so  fer  done  well;  but  if 
fc  a  question,  upon  the  whole,  whether 
the  cause -of  humanity  has  not  been  more 
outraged  by  the  neiarions  practices  of 
tat^gn  traders. 

In  Finance  we  are  sorry  to  record  a 
oonparative  fiiRing  off  of  200,0001.  io 
tfce  fast  qoarfer ;  yet  we  see  not  any  ab- 
solute cause  for  «larm,  since  even  Mr. 
TiRHNBT  tendidry  adcnowledges  that 
tkete  w*s  'only  about  1}  tjiHIfondiffer- 
eacAbelween  the  resuft  of  bis  financial 
resoiaMions  aMd  the  counter  ones  of  Mr. 
Obant;  but  that  was  after  he  had  dfs- 
oo¥el«d  tiukt  bis  mm  pmposed  fesolu- 
iMMls  were  Ibattded  o»  a  miitake.  In 
•haVt  dvmag  tbe  whcrfc  of  a  very  liberal 


debate,  all  parties  were  in  a|^>arent  good 
humour  with  our  financial  prospects,  and 
no  one  even  contradicted  the  Chancel- 
lor's prediction  that  is  a  short  time 
there  would  be  a  scarcity  of  Excbaquer 
BUk! 

In  our  CoLOiriBs  there  is  nothing  a 
terial,  except  frequent  cnptures,  at  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  of  Americans 
for  breach  of  Treaty  in  regard  to  Kmits. 
This  may  lead  to  an^ry  discussion,  but 
we  trust  not  to  hostility. 

On  the  ContMeiif,  France  is  more 
tranquil,  yet  frequent  anests  are  slid 
taking  place  in  the  capkal.  Part  of  the 
Russian  Contmgent  has  been  embarked. 

In  Qbrhant,  nothing  is  yet  done  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Imperial  dignity ; 
but  the  Frankfort  Diet  have  resolved  that 
the  Diet  shall  be  the  paramount  Court, 
with  as  appeal  to  an  Austiegul  Tribmal 
in  all  political  dis|>utes. 

In  Portugal,  arrests  still  go  on,  and 
a  tribunal  is  forming  for  the  trial  of  the 
Conspirators.  Premature  reports  have 
arrived  of  the  stof^age  of  revolt  ia  the 
BrtmU,  by  the  capture  of  Ptr»amlm€6, 
which  nay  indeed  b«  finally  expected. 
In  Mexico,  and  on  the  Spanish  Main 
in  South  America,  the  Royalists  are  said 
to  be  generally  successful.  That  may 
be  true ;  but  we  can  foresee  a  long  con- 
tested warfare  in  that  unhappy  country 
from  its  very  nnture,  and  firom  the  poli- 
tical and  moral  habits  of  the  people.  It 
is  reported  that  the  European  Al- 
lies mean  to  call  on  the  United 
States,  not  to  interfere  in  the  contest. 
We  doubt  this  report. 


V.4RIEnES. 


Letter  f rem  Etlhonia  to  a  Friend  in  ike 
Smthof  Germany,  Jan.  1817. 

"  As  my  heauh  improved,  my  desire  alse 
increased  to  see  again  my  old  friend  M.  C. 
Vuu  Kuegelchen,  (Jabinec  Painter  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  from  whom  I  had  been  sepa- 
rated ever  since  1810,  particularly  as  I  knew 
tliat  I  should  find  him  at  tlie  fine  seat  of  bia 
brother-in-law,  M.  Heinrtch  Von  Mannteii- 
fel,  my  second  friend  in  these  parts:  I  in 
fact  found  this  excellent  friend  and  artist 
employed,  as  usual,  in  producing  new  works 
of  art,  in  the  department  of  landscape,  and 
engaged  in  a  werk,  of  which  the  fujlowing 
account  will  certainty  be  welcome  to  every 
friend  of  the  aits. 

"  In  the  year  1804,  M.  V.  Kuegelchen 
ureed  with  the  Counsellor  of  State,  Von 
Koehler,  who  is  so  advantageously  known  to 
the  learned  world  as  an  antiquaiian,  to 
make  a  joiuuey  to  and  in  the  Crimea;  the 
first  to  make  drawings  on  the  spot  of  the 
interesting  srei>es  in  that  beautiful  pcnin- 
suIb,  which  is  far  &ain  being  known  as  it 
deserves;  the  other, to  examine  tbeuoknown 
antiquities  of  that  coontry,  so  remarkable 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  history.    Being 


both  in  thn  Imperial  service,  they  asked  tfaa 
Emperor's  pcrmisiuoQ  to  take  this  journey, 
and  the  Monarch  who  so  readily  pionotes 
•very  useful  undertakings  not  onfy  gavetbea 
permission  without  hesitatieo,  but  save  each 
a  thousand  roubles,  and  bad  them  nimishad 
with   passports  and   recomaiendatioas,  hj 
which  their  journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
the  Crimea^  which  they  made  in  summer^ 
was  quite  a  tout  of-  ple^re.     Sickneaa 
obliged  M.  Von  Koehler  to  lease  his  caaa> 
paniuD  and  tfae  Crimea,  is  the  next  winter, 
and  t(i  return  to  St.  Petersburg.    M.  Von 
Kuegelchen    continued  his  tour  with   bia 
pencil  in  his  hand,  and  did  not  fellow  his 
friend  till  14  months  after,  when  he  had  tim 
honor  ta  show  several  of  his  Crimean  draw* 
ings  to  the   Imncriol    court.     I'bey  were 
highly  approved  by  the  Emperor,  who  loves 
and  nadcrstands  the  arts,  aad  Ku«elchen 
now  resolved  to  paint  iheaa  in  oik    When  lit 
began  the  work,  howevai,  be  thmight  that 
he  had  net  sufficiently  caught  the  true  dia> 
ractcr  of  several  Crimean  scenes,  and  thase* 
fore  begged  the  Emperor  xo  let  liiaa  make  a 
second  journey,  in  order  to  render  hiawork 
as  complete  as  possible.     Alezaudei  duly 
appreciated  this  aissatisfaction  of  the  artist 
with  his  own  work,  and  not  «nly  granted  bis 
request,  but  gave  him  auotber  1000  roubles 
for  his  travelbng  expenses.    After  a  second 
abode  of  several  months  in   the  Crimea, 
Kuegelchen  had  %40  faithful  copies  of  those 
reaoarkable  scenes,  among  which  he  made 
a  choice  of  50  fur  paintings,  wbich  were  to 
represent  the  most  beautiful  aod  picturesque 
views,  and  at  the  same  time  those,  wbich  b« 
their  peculiar  character  were  strikingly  di^ 
flBieBt  from  those  in  otiier  countries.    In 
order  to  work  at  bis  ease,  and  without  inter* 
rtijHioii,  he  retired,  with  the  Emperor's  pern 
mission,  to  the  bouse  of  a  friend  in  the  inr 
terior  of  the  Knipirc,  where  he  undertook  tu 
paint  aCrimeaaOallery,  wbich  he  complcied 
m  sevenyears;  and  pointed  during  that  time 
many  other  pictures  which  hau  been  be> 
spoke  of  him.    But  again  not  equally  8a> 
tisied  with  each  picture,  he  chose  30  out 
of  the  50.     These  30  pictures  make  the 
Crimean  Gallery,  and  M.  V.  K.  had  last 
year  the  good  fortune  to  show  them  to  the 
Emperor,  who  not  only  highly  approved  of 
them,  but  also  made  him. a  present  of  10,000 
roubles,  and  a  valuable  ring,  as  a  testimony 
of  bis  satisfaction,  and  an  eiuwaragement  oif 
his  talents ;  and  also  gave  him  a  hint,  which 
[  will  mention  below,  a»  it  faithfully  ex- 
presses the  Emperor's  opinion  of  the  Cri- 
mean Gallery.     He  also  ordered  ttiat  thi» 
fine  series  of  pictures  ^uM  be  employed  to 
adoru  a  large  aalooo  in  the  Palace  of  Kani> 
iNoi-Ostruf,  bis  fisvoriie  residence.    I  will 
not  venture  to  apeak  my  epiiuoa  of  these 
paintings,    berause  my  friendship  fer  tha 
artist  roigt-t  make  it  appear  partud ;  but  I 
nuqr  say  that  acknowledged  judge*  havo 
higUly  commended  them.     Other  pecsons 
who  bad  been  in  the  Crimea,  and  had  often 
seen  many  of  tlie  enchanting  or    striking 
scenes   which   these   paintings   represent, 
almost  fancied  they  were  transported  thither 
by  magic.    M.K.  was  grcatiy  obliged  to  tha 
celebrated  naturaUst  Pallas,   who  at  that 
time  lived  at  Achmedscbed.  and  honoured 
him  with  his  friendship  while  he  was  in  the 
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Crimea ;  and  who  pointed  out  to  him  the 
parts  which  it  would  best  answer  his  purpose 
to  visit.  Valuable  infonnation  was  given 
lam  likewise  by  many  of  the  Greelcs  settled 
in  that  country,  with  whom  he  could  con- 
verse in  Italian. 

*•  M.  Von  Kuegelchen  is  now  inclined  to 
have  this  gallery,  (each  picture  is  a  Russian 
arshiin,  broad  and  three-quarters  of  an  ar- 
shun,  high,)  engraved  on  50  plates  in  large 
folio,  for  which  purpose  he  is  looking  ror 
German  artists,  that  the  whole  work  may 
belong  to  Germans  alone.  To  every  print 
will  be  added  a  description  in  German, 
Russian,  Enelish  and  French;  and  in  an 
Appendix  willbe  given  observations  on  many 
remarkable  objects,  either  imperfectly  de- 
scribed or  whotly  passed  over  in  other  ac- 
counts of  the  Crimea.  My  friend  showed  me 
St  drawings  and  a  number  of  sketches, 
which  aflbraed  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  as 
he  had  the  eoodness  to  explain  them  to  me. 
I  beheld  with  veneration  many  scenes  from 
the  classic  soil  of  this  country,  the  rocky 
caverns  inhabited^ by  the  Hermits  in  the  first 
aee  of  Christiamty,  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Genoese  cities  and  fortresses,  with  astonish- 
ment, the  monuments  of  ancient  Tartar 
architecture  with  pleasure,  the  new  towns 
which  lie  in  the  most  pleasing  situations, 
and  the  extremely  characteristic  dwellings 
of  tlie  patriarchal  Tartars,  with  their  fruit 
gardens,  which  often  lying  amid  ruins  and 
rocks,  afford  a  most  striking  prospect, 

"  The  hint  which  M.  V.  K.  received  from 
the  Emperor  on  showing  him  the  Crimean 
Gallery,  was,  that  he  should  huld  himself  in 
readiness  to  go  at  the  end  of  this  spring  to 
Finland,  in  order  to  make  drawings  of  the 
most  striking  scenes  in  this  western  province 
of  the  Empire  for  a  Finland  Gallery.  This 
country,  with  its  rude  rocks  rising  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  clouds,  its  gloomy  forests,  its 
wild  torrents  and  lonely  lakes,  and  the  evi- 
dent proofs  of  some  ancient  violent  convul- 
sion of  the  earth,  exhibited  in  broken  masses 
of  Granite  rocks  piled  over  each,  or  thrown 
confusedly  together,  all  these  will  afford  the 
able  artist  ample  opportunity  for  producing 
^  new  work,  which  will  afford  a  great  and 
striking  contrast  to  the  scenes,  mostly  of  a 
more  pleasing  and  softer  character,  of  the 
Crimean  Gallery. ^^ 

Extent  of  th%  Universe.— Considerable 
light,  without  a  pun,  has  been  thrown  on 
that  subject,  by  some  recent  observations  of 
•Sir  W.  Herscbell  upon  the  stars,  read  to  the 
Royal  Society.  The  idea  which  he  reasons 
upon  is  the  probability  that  the  light  emitted 
by  any  star,  in  its  effect  upon  the  human 
eye,  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  its  distance, 
When  compared  with  other  heavenly  bodies. 
Upon  this  principle  be  has  drawn  up  a  for- 
mula for  the  purpose  of  comparison ;  and, 
if  the  assumea  pnnciple  is  correct,  it  thence 
follows,  that  the  distance  of  the  smallest  star 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  is  twelve  times 
greater  than  that  of  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. 

But  that  is  a  trifle,  when  we  consider  his 
ftirtber  observations  upon  the  milky-way, 
the  stars  of  which  it  is  composed,  being  at 
lea«t900  time*  farther  distant  than  stars  of 
Ike  first  magDitiide  ia  the  Haaveos. 


The  human  mind  is  lost  in  wonder  and 
bewildered  by  such  a  calculation;  yet  what 
is  that  when  we  reflect  that  the  whole  of 
Creation,  visible  to  ui,  is  but  as  a  mote  in  a 
sun-beam,  when  compared  with  the  existing 
universe ! ! ! 

CoDP  DE  Theatbe. — A  dramatic  poet 
lately  read  before  ihe  committee  of  the  Thi- 
atre  Francait,  a  Tragedy  of  his  composition, 
entitled  St-  LouU,  The  judges  who  were 
afraid  of  offending,  by  a  decided  refusal,  a 
writer  with  whom  they  had  once  maintained 
a  very  agreeable  connexion,  endeavoured  to 
make  him  understand,  in  as  delicate  a  way 
as  possible,  that  a  piece  so  devoid  of  interest 
would  not  be  favorably  received ;  and  that 
the  frequenters  of  the  pit  who  had  not  scru- 
pled to  hiss  Charlemagne,  would  perhaps  be 
equally  unceremonious  with  regard  to  St. 
Lauit.  But  our  author,  as  is  usual  in  such 
circumstances,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  every  ob- 
jection that  was  started.  At  length  an 
actress,  (the  mournful  music  of  whose  voice 
might  l«id  her  hearers  to  suppose  she  drops 
a  tear  with  every  word  she  utters,)  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  poet,  and  raising  her 
suppliant  hands,  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh, 
"  Alas  !  Sir,  take  pity  on  us,  I  entreat  you," 
— She  was  about  to  proceed,  but,  without 
waiting  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  harangue, 
the  author  thrust  his  manuscript  into  his 
pocket,  and  disappeared  in  an  instant.  The 
actress,  as  well  as  all  present,  laughed 
heartily  at  this  coup  de  theatre  which  at  once 
succeeded  in  saving  St.  LouU  from  condera' 
nation,  and  in  sparing  a  very  unnecessary 
expense  to  the  theatrical  treasury. 

SBASESPERICAI.  CRITICISMS. 

Mk.  Editor. — ^The  age  of  criticism  is  not 
gone  by;  and  I  perceive  some  ingenious 
verbalist  has  been  very  busy  in  a  recent 
periodical  work,  upon  the  epithet  "  Woollen 
as  applied  by  the  Avonian  Bard  to  a  Bag- 
pipe. Rejecting  the  surmises  of  other  learn- 
ea  critics,  that  the  term  is  applicable  to  the 
stuff  of  which  the  bag  is  formed,  or  more 
correctly  with  which  it  is  covered,  this  gen- 
tleman wishes  to  read  twollen  for  "  woollen," 
as  an  emendation  not  differing  very  much 
in  the  spelling;  thereby  considering  the 
error  as  typographical;  but,  Sir,  any  man 
who  has  ever  published  a  book, — and  pray, 
who  has  not  in  these  literary  times  ? — must 
know  that  the  printer's  devils  often  play  the 
devil  with  woras  both  in  toand  and  tight. — 
Now,  Sir,  in  the  Latin  we  have  ululo,  from 
whence  ululnni,  thence  hoteling,  Aug.  and 
whooooliii^,  Uib.  from  whence,  for  "  wool- 
len bagpipes,"  read  tehooooting  Bagpipe*!.'/ 
It  may  indeed  be  objected  that  the  printer's 
devil  was  not  an  Irish  devil; — bu^  Sir,  as 
the  Irish  generally  have  the  credit  of  playing 
the  devil  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
nation,  either  with  their  enemies  or  with 
the  ladies,  &c.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
guess  for  a  modem  Commemtatob. 

Retort  Courteous. — When  a  learned 
Gentleman,  a  few  evenings  since,  was  argu- 
ing Etanii  case,  and  lamenting  the  seizure 
of^his  musical  instrument,  a  witty  Baronet 
observed,  that  if  the  Horsemonser^Lane 
Patriott  should  be  turned  into  ZVatporte, 
his  learned  friend  might  become  their  Com- 
vcji,  at  b«  was  now  armed  enJtuUJ 


VAcriNATioN. — It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
all  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  carry 
out  Vaccine  matter  to  India,  fry  Sea,  failed  of 
success;  nor  could  it  be  propagated  there 
until  carried  over  land  by  way  of  Vienna, 
Constantinople,  Bagdad,  &c.  through  the 
lihilanthropic  exertions  of  Oe  Carro,  a  Oe- 
nevese  Physician,  practising  at  Vienna,  and 
who,  about  three  years  ago,  received  a  pre- 
sent of  a  splendid  piece  of  plate  from  the 
English  East  India  Company,  as  a  testimo- 
nial of  respect  and  gratitude. 

Fisheries. — ^Those  epioires  who  delight 
in  a  ubie  covered  with  rarilia  which  tew 
but  themselves  can  procure,  may  now  discard 
Turbot  from  their  bill  of  fare,  since  a  fishery 
has  been  very  recently  established  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Hartlepool,  upon  the  coast  of  Dur- 
ham, where  those  fish  are  caught  in  such 
plenty,  that  they  have  actually,  within  the 
last  month,  been  sold  In  Hartlepool  market 
at  four-pence  each.  May  we  not  hope  that 
those  patriotic  Members  of  Parliament  who 
are  so  assiduous  in  the  cause  of  reform,  wUl 
now  undertake  to  reform  the  London  mar- 
kets, and  give  us  a  little  lilterty  and  equality 
in  our  kitchens,  in  spite  of  monopolists  and 
fithmongeri. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
INTELUGENCE. 

Mr.  Ackerman  has  in  tbe  press  A  Treatise 
on  Perspective,  by  John  Wells,  Drawing  Mas. 
ter  to  Christ's  Hospiul,  illustrated  by  plates. 

M.  de  Diets,  Counsellor  of  Legation  to  Prus- 
sia, and  one  of  tbe  most  celebrated  Orientalisle 
of  GennaDy,  has  bequeathed  to  the  Library  of 
Herlin  bis  valuable  collection  of  from  16  to 
17,000  Tolomcii,  for  wliirli  he  had  refused,  a 
short  time  before  Iiis  deaib,  the  sum  of  1S0,00Q 
francs. 

The  approarhinit  celebration  of  the  glorious 
event  of  the  Reformation  by  Martin  Lnlhcr 
has  given  the  German  Booksellers  an  opportn- 
nity  of  publishing  various  pamphlets  on  tlie 
subject.  One  of  tbe  most  interesting  appears 
to  be  lint  pnblislied  by  Mr.  Banminrtner,  at 
Leiptig,  under  the  title  of  "  Memorial  of  the 
Reformation  by  Lather,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
third  Centenary  of  that  event,  oo  tbe  3lst  of 
October,  1817."  This  pamphlet  includes  tbe 
important  period  from  the  year  1517,  when 
Luther  (of  whose  hfe  a  bbort 'sketch  is  giren) 
appeared  ai  a  Reformer,  till  tbe  CoDvention  of 
Hassau  in  1552,  which  the  Protestants  consider 
as  the  basil  of  their  religious  librrty.  This 
work  is  iUnstrated  by  sercral  copper-platen, 
among  which  are  the  portraitk  of  Lntfaer,  Fre- 
derick the  Wise,  Melaacthon,  Frederick  ttaa 
Magnanimous,  the  house  at  Eislebeo,  in  which 
Lather  wa*  bora.  Sec. 

The  Chamberiaia  Count  Vergai  de  Bedemar 
has  lately  published  a  work,  in  tbe  Danish  las- 
goage,  on  the  Voleanie  prodactions  of  Iceland. 

By  n  farte  letter  from  FNukfort,  It-  appeai« 
that  a  Pamphlet  entitled  C«Imm1  Maeeenitk  (• 
the  Genmm  Petple,  dedirated  to  the  King  stf ' 
Prussia,  at  present  excites  a  great  lensatuw 
tfaronghoat  Germany.  The  prefiice  to  tbia- 
pamphlet  aaaonaices  that  it  was  wrhtea  by  M. 
Masseohach,  in  the  moath  ef  Febraarv  iaat, 
daring  hi*  residence  at  Frankfot  t  Tli*  Aother 
■Tges  the  necessity  oFa  national  representation 
in  Germany.    TBe  pabllcafion  hMDeen  seiaei? 
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PRICE  Is. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Literary  Gazette  Office,  367,  Stnad. 
I9th  of  July,  1817. 

The  Literary  Gazette  has  now  been 
published  half  a  year,  and  the  experiment 
of  a  Weekly  Jounm!  devoted  to  Litera- 
ture and  the  subjects  to  which  it  bears 
an  immediate  relation,  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful as  to  eucourage  tiie  proprietors  to 
enlarge  their  scale  of  co-operation,  re- 
double their  exertions,  and  employ  evary 
further  means  to  merit  the  good  opinion 
of  the  Public. 

The  publication  of  this  date  is  the  first 
under  a  new  arrangement,  by  which  se- 
veral Gentlemen  of  acknowledged  talent 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  consUnt 
Contributors;  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion have  been  opened  ;  other  branches 
of  correspondence  instituted ;  and  such 
alterations  made  as  experience  suggested 
for  the  improvement  ofthe  original  plan. 

The  Literary  Gazette  will  thus  pre- 
sent a  compendium  of  the  progress  and 
history  of  the  Literature  of  the  Age ;  a 
comprehensive  as  well  as  distinct  view  of 
th«  universal  state  of  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
an  entertaining  miscellany  of  light  read- 
ing; and  an  instructive  repository  of 
general  knowledge.  The  Proprietors  are 
sensible  that  it  is  not  by  promise  but  by 
performance  they  can  attain  the  object 
of  their  ambition:  they  therefore  refer 
to  the  work  which  they  produce,  as  their 
only  plea  with  the  Public.  The  Literary 
Gazette  contains  forty-eight  columns  ot 
letter-press,  or  nearly  one  third  more 
matter  than  any  newajtaper,  and  its  arti- 
cles are  entirely  original.  Of  this  space, 
there  is  surrendered  to  Politics  only  that 
which  is  necessary  for  a  digest  of  politi- 
cal afl^irs,  and  of  those  national  occur- 
rences which  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  progress  of  civilization.  With 
this  summary  of  the  News,  free  from  all 
party  colouring,  and  forming  simply  the 
annals  of  the  times,  the  main  objects  of 
the  Publication  comprize:-^  ' 

Original  Correspondence  between  the 
literary  and  scientific  of  all  Countries- 
Critical  Analyses  of  new  English  and  Fo- 
t«ign  Works,  with  copious  extracts,  so  as 
to  afford  an  accurate  and  the  earliest  idea 
of  new  pubKcations— Review-  of  the  Bri- 
tisb,  French  and  German  Drama,  and 
enlarged  dramatic  criticisms— Memoirs 
and  Remains  of  Persons  of  Literary  Emi- 
Mnce,  or  otherw  ise  dutinguished  by  their 


talents — Proceedings  of  Universities,  Pub- 
lic Societies,  Sec. — Sketches  of  Society, 
Manners,  and  Morals,  Domestic  and  Fo* 
reign — Varieties  on  all  Subjects  connect- 
ed with  Polite  Literature — Poetry — The 
Arts,  more  copiously  considered  than  in 
any  contemporary  publication — Discove- 
ries and  Improvements — Phenomena  of 
Nature  and  Mind  —  Philosophical  Re- 
marks— Rural  Economy — Scientific  In- 
ventions— Miscellaneou3  Articles  of  Lite- 
rary Intelligence,  Announcements  of  New 
Publications,  Works  of  Art,  &c.  &c. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  Contents  of 
this  Weekly  Journal,  which  is  stamped, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  ft-anked  by  post, 
like  a  newspaper. 

An  Index  of  Contents,  with  Title,  &c. 
will  be  given  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and 
thus  it  will  form  a  complete  aqd  authen- 
tic Literary  Register  for  general  reference. 

Communications  are  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Literary 
Gazette  Cfiice,  267,  Strand. — Orders  are 
received  by  all  Booksellers,  News-Vend- 
ers, and  Clerks  of  the  Road. 


Unpublished  Lbtteb  ofthe  Right 
HoN.W.  HusKissoN.  on  the  Agricul- 
tural Interkst  oftht  British  Em- 
pire. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Mr. 
Huskisson  to  one  of  his  constituents  at 
Chichester,  when  the  Com  Question  was 
so  warmly  agitated  in  1814.  The  events 
which  have  since  taken  place,  instead  of 
diminishing,  increase  its  interest ;  and  in 
submitting  it  to  our  readers  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be,  though 
a  brief  and  unlabored,  a  most  valuabk, 
sound,  and  masterly  view  of  the  greatest 
political  problem  which  can  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  country.  The  confessed 
eminence  of  the  writer  as,  if  not  the  first, 
among  the  very  foremost  of  our  practical 
statesmen — the  vital  importance  and  ever- 
lasting nature  of  the  subject— ^tbe  won- 
<lerful  conversion  of  public  opinion  to  the 
side  which  the  Right  Honorable  Gentle- 
man origiqally  took — and,  in  fine,  every 
cousideration  connected  with  legislating 
on  importing  or  producing  graiu  for  the 
consumption  of  the  kingdom,  confer  on 
this  article  a  degree  of  vahie  rare  to  pe- 
riodical publications. 

The  incidental  notice  of  another  great 
political  doctrine,  the  duty  of  a  repre- 
sentative to  his  constituent*,  demands 
our  highest  adminitiou.    It  displays  the 


manly  and  independent  spirit  of  tiie  writer 
in  as  brilliant  a  light  as  it  illustcates  his 
correct  views  on  that  point,  and  the  vi- 
gor and  comprehensiveness  of  his  under- 
standing on  the  chief  topic  of  his  cor* 
respondence. 

Hertford-street,  9atk  May,  1814. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

A  report  has  reached  me  from  various 
<]iiarter$,  that  the  part  which  I  have  taken 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ou  the  Corn  Laws 
has  given  offence  to  some  of  my  Consti- 
tuents. I  have  heard  this  report  with  great 
concern,  but,  considering  tlie  misreprestn- 
tations  which  are  industriously  circulated 
throughout  the  country,  without  much  sus- 
prize. 

In  opposing,  as  I  did,  the  scheme  of  Sir 
Henry  Parnell  for  laying  a  prohibitory  duty 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  up  to 
eighty-four  shillings  per  quarter,  and  that 
oiMr.  Foster,  for  prohibitmg  it  ahogether 
up  to  one  hundred  shillings,  I  have  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  many,  who  think  that  the 
British  grower  will  not  be  sufficiently  pro* 
tected  by  the  much  milder  system  which  I 
have  substituted.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  others  who  think  tliat  the  scala 
hy  which  I  have  proposed  to  re(;iilate  the 
import  is  too  high.  I  will  not  pretend  to 
say  that  the  circumstance  of  some  condemn- 
ing my  suggestion,  as  not  doing  enough, 
and  others,  as  doing  too  much,  is  any  proof 
(though  I  think  it  affords  some  presump- 
tion,) that  the  middle  course  which  I  have 
steered  between  the  supposed  opposite  in- 
terests of  the  grower  and  consumer,  is  fair 
to  both.  But  of  this,  I  am  quite  sure, — that 
the  far  stronger  measures  which  were  pro- 
posed in  the  liotise,  would  not  have  lieea 
rejected,  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  sim- 
ply to  negative  them,  without  substitutiu^ 
some  other  measure  in  their  stead. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  trouble  you 
with  my  reasons  tor  opposing  the  stronger 
measures  of  Sir  H.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Foster ; 
because  I  apprehend  that,  whatever  objec- 
tions are  felt  at  Chichester  against  my  plan, 
they  are  founded  on  the  supposition,  not 
that  it  does  not  go  far  enougli,  but  too  far 
for  the  protection  of  the  Biitith  grower,  and 
that  the  effiect  of  it  will  be  tu  press  bard  upon 
ihe  consumer  and  the  poor. 

If  I  were  not  fully  convinced  that  tl)« 
consumer  in  general,  but  more  especially 
that  class  of  consumers,  whose  subsistence 
depends  on  their  own  industry,  would  be 
benefited  by  the  proposed  alteration,  it  would 
not  have  had  my  support.  My  sole  object 
is  to  prevent  (as  far  as  human  means  can 
prevent,)  bread-corn  from  ever  again  reach- 
ing the  late  extravagant  prices.  Can  any 
man  have  witnessed  the  scarcities  and  con* 
sequent  privations  of  the  people,  during  sis 
or  seven  ditferent  seasons  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  without  feeling  anxious  to .  guard  the 
country  against  the  return  of  such  seven 
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distress  i  But  if  we  wish  to  cure  an  evil  of 
tiiis  alanoiug  magnitude,  we  soust  fitst 
trace  it  t9  its  source.  What  is  that  scurce? 
Obviously  this — that,  until  now,  we  did  not, 
•ven  in  good  yenn,  grow  corn  enough  for 
our  own  consumption.  Habitually  depend^ 
ing  on  foreign  supply,  that  sopply  was  in- 
tarrapted  by  war,  or  by  bM  seasens  abroad. 
,The  war;  it  is  true,  is  new  at  «■  cad  ;  but 
^ace  is  at  ail  times  too  precarious  not 
to  induce  us  to  guard  against  the  repetition 
of  similar  calamities,  whenever  hostilities 
may  t>e  renewed.  But  even  in  peace,  the 
habitual  dependence  on  foreign  supply  is 
dangerous.  We  place  the  subsistence  of  our 
own  population  not  only  at  t^  oierc^  of 
foreign  power*,  but  also  on  their  being  able 
tu  spare  as  much  corn  as  we  may  want  to 
buy.  Suppose,  as  it  frequeotiy  happens,  the 
harvest  in  the  same  year  to  be  a  short  one, 
not  only  in  tliis  country,  but  in  tbe  foreijgo 
oeuntries  from  which  we  arc  fed->Wbat  fol> 
(ows?  The  habitually  exportiog  country, 
^ranct  for  iostanoe,  stops  the  export  of  its 
corn,  and  feeds  its  people  without  any  great 
IKestuie.  The  baibitually  iqaportiDg  country, 
Mnglamd,  which,  even  in  a  good  season,  has 
Jiithcrto  depended  on  the  aid  of  foreign  corn, 
deprived  of  that  aid,  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  is 
dnven  to  distress  bordenne  upon  f^oune. 
Tiiere  is,  tlierefbre,  no  enecttial  security, 
ctther  in  peace  or  war,  aeainat  the  frequent 
PHUTD  of  scarcity  approaching  to  starvation, 
•ucb  as  of  late  years  we  have  so  frequently 
MipericBced,  but  in  our  mMBtainiiw  our- 
«elvcs  habitually  independent  of  mreign 
supply.  Let  the  bread  we  eat  he  the  pro- 
dtica  of  corn  grown  among  ourselves,  and 
for  one,  I  care  not  how  ^eap  it  is  f— the 
cheaper  the  better.  It  is  cheap  now,  and  1 
rejoice  at  it ;  because  it  is  altogether  owing 
to  a  sufficiency  of  corn  of  our  own  growth. 
But  in  order  to  ensure  a  continuance  of  that 
cheapness  and  that  sufficiency,  we  must 
ensure  to  our  own  growers  that  protection 
•gainst  foreign  import,  which  has  produced 
these  blessings,  and  by  which  alone  they 
can  be  permanently  mamtained. 

The  histonr  of  the  country  for  tbe  last 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  dearly 
proves,  on  the  one  hand,  that  chcapneas 
produced  by  foreign  import  is  tbe  aura  fore- 
runner of  scarcity;  and  on  the  other,  that  a 
fteady  home  supniy  is  the  only  safe  founda- 
tion of  steady  ana  moderate  prices.  During 
upwards  of  one  hundred  years,  up  to  the 
jraar  VttO,  the  import  of  foreign  corn  was 
Nstiained  hyvery  high.duties.  What  was 
tbe  state  of  .the  country  dudng  thoeeooe 
hundred  years  ?--That  in  csdinaiy  aeasons 
our  own  growth  supplied  a  stock  of  com 
^lly  amnle  for  our  own  consumption.— That 
m  abundant  seasons  we  had  some  to  spare, 
y  hicfa  w«  exported.— That  in  bad  seasons  we 
wit  MO  wank  and  were  under  no  appr^en- 
-iwo— »b«tlbe  prioe  of  corn  seldom  varied 
aqotf  thaaa  feiv  sbiUiags  per  quarter— >that 
we  had  no  years  of  inordmiUe  gain  to  the 

£u-mer,  and  of  starvation  to  tne  consumer 

tht^  prices,  instead  of  rising  from  year  to 
year,  were  eradually  dinsinisbing ;  so  that 
«t  the  end  of  this  long  period  of  a  oenlnty, 
during  wWch  w»   never  imported  foreign 


than  at  the  beginning  of  it.  Would  to  God 
tb«t  we  had  continued  in  tfais  salutary  sys-. 
tern  I  But  in  1765  it  was  «i«st  unfirtunaiBly 
abandoned.  What  has  been  the  result? — 
Precisely  tbe  xeyerse  of  the  former  system- 
Instead  «f  a  steady  snpplv,  afforded  at  steady 
and  moderate  prices,  we  nave  witnessed  fre- 
quent  and  alarmiag  acanities.  Every  year 
our  depeodeace  on  foreign  suMlywas  io- 
creasiBg,  till  the  war  came,  and,  by  inter- 
ruptin£  that  supply,  greatly  aggravated  all 
ourevus:  for  a  country  wh'ch  depends  on 
enemies  or  rivals  for  the  Ibod  of  its  people, 
is  never  safe  in  war.  In  ttie  first  eighteen 
years  of  this  war,  w«  were  forced  to  pay 
sixty  miUions  of  uien^  (to  nations  every 
oof  uf  whom  has  in  the  coarse  of  it  been 
our  enemy)  for  a  scanty  and  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  foreign  corn ;  and  when  for  this  pur- 
pose we  had  parted  with  all  our  gold,  and 
even  our  silver  currency ;  combined  Europe 
shut  its  ports  against  us,  and  America  co- 
operattng,  first  laid  an  embargo,  and  then 
went  to  war.  Tim  cdmbiuatiou  was  formed 
with  tbe  vain  boot  tu  bcealc  our  spirit  by 
starving  our  bodies.  We  struggled  hard 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  by  the  strug- 
gle we  have  gained  much. — Abroad  we  have 
solnlued  our  enemies — at  home  we  come 
out  of  the  war  with  eur  agricidtufe  so  ex- 
tended and  improved,  as  to  make  us  at  this 
moaKnt  indapcudoiit  of  foreign  soMly.  We 
are  so  at  this  aoroeat;  and  snail  I,  who,  to 
the  entire  conviction  of  my  own  judgment, 
have  traced  the  long  siifferings  of  the  people 
to  a  contrary  state  of  things,  be  deterred 
from  using  my  honest  endeavours  in  ParHa- 
ment,  to  prevent  the  recurrcBce  of  such 
sufieriogs?  For  Cbat  purpose  we  must  go 
back  to  tbe  {viaciples  of  oar  forefathers ; 
and  ^y  reverting  as  n^uch  as  possible  to 
their  system,  we  slAll  secure  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity  all  tite  benefits  which  they 
derived  from  it. 

I  admit  thaW  if  unlimited  foreign  import, 
which  the  war  had  suspended,  were  now 
again  allowed,  bread  might  bo  a  little,  though 
a  very  little,  cheaper  tfian  it  now  is,  for  a 
year  or  two.  But  what  would  follow  ?  The 
small  fanner  would  be  ruined, — improve- 
ments would  every  where  stand  still,— in- 
ferior lands,  now  pnducing  corn,  would  be 
given  up,  and  returu  to  a  state  of  waste. 
The  home  consumption  and  brisk  demand 
for  all  the  various  articles  of  the  retail 
trader,  which  has  so  much  contributed,  even 
during  the  pressure  of  war,  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  towns,  (-and  especially  of  tMse  which 
are  not  oonncoted  widi  maoufoctures  ot 
foreign  comtncrce,)  waaM  rapidly  dedine, — 
fi^naiog  servants  and  all  tne  trades  which 
dependoa  agriculture  forjempkiyment,  would 
b«  thrown  out  of  work ;  and  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  the  want  of  work  would  be,  that  wages 
would  iidl  even  more  rapidly  than  the  price 
of  bread. — ^Then  comes  some  interruption  to 
the  foreign  import,  coinciding  with  the  de- 
cay of  agriculture  at  home,  and  com  is  sud- 
denly forced  up  4gain  tu  a  famine  price. 
Such,  I  conceive,  would  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  again  placing  ourselves  in  a 
state  of  habitual  and  increasmg  dependence 
on  foreign  supply.    W'ho  upon  the  long  tun 
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tainly not  the  consumer ;  hut  precisely  those 
who  htviu  profited  teo  much  alcaadjr  fh>m  a 
aiaiilar  sute  of  tbiogs— namely,  pte  over* 
grown  farmers,  with  large  capitals.  They 
will  be  enabled  for  two  or  three  yea|s  t(> 
bear  up  against  the  foreign  isnpert;  and 
wiicfievw  tfiat  import  is  inteiiupied',  ui( 
extravagant  prices  they  will  then  be  enabled 
to  command,  will  more  than  repay  the  tem- 
porary losses  which  their  poorer  but  not  less 
inductrious  neigihbour  tisfl  not  the  ineans  to 
withstand.  Every  acre  thus  forced  opt  of 
cukivalion  will  ensure  to  them  an  uttiosate 
iucrease  of  pvdfit,  and  in  proportion  to  thai 
profit  will  (oflict  tp  ineneased  pratsurt  on 
the  consumer.  To  protect  the  sipaU  £^mer 
therefore  at  this  moment  is  ultimately  toj>n» 
tect  the  people.  This  is  my  sple  nhj^t; 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  BUI 
BOW  in  tbe  House  of  Commons,  I  can  mo« 
0OBScieiMiaasl|r  declare,  is,  in  my  ofinioni 
the  sole  tendency  of  the  pbn  ariuch  that  Bill 
is  calculated  to  carry  into  effect. 

I  have  twwhlixl  you  abesjy  at  gseat 
length ;  hut  the  subject  is  far  too  extensive 
to  be  properly  discussed  in  any  has^  com- 
mumcatioa  which  my  numerous  avocatioiM 
here  will  afibrd  me  leisure  to  hoM  with  any 
of  any  ConstiHiwMa.  For  years  it  has  «c- 
cuf  led  my  attention ;  and  ior  years,  I  can 
truly  say,  I  have  foreseeu  the  ueoeamtf  of 
adopting  the  principles  on  which  the  Houast 
of  Commons  is  now  acting. 

If  uy  censtitucnts,  upon  mature  coon-' 
deratioa,  should  difier  from  those  princi|de», 
I  shall  deeply  regret  that  I  cannot  concur  in 
their  opinions,  fo  thna,  I  owe  every  r«- 
wect ;  and  tu  their  «iahat»  it  aaust  he  any 
first  wish  to  shew  every  possibly  defcMooe; 
but,  on  an  occasion,  in  wiiicb,  after  t(Mt 
most  anxious  reflection,  my  own  conscieo* 
tiuus  judgment  is  satisfied  that  tbe  course 
which  I  have  pursued  is  calcidated  to  pro* 
mote  the  best  interests  of  the  rountty,  and 
to  place  tbe  suhu-iteaoe  of  the  peopie  upon 
a  iooting  mete  stable  and  secure,  jnora  co»» 
ducive  to  regular  industry,  and  individual 
comfort ;  I  should  held  myself  unworthy  at 
the  trust  which  has  been  confided  to  me. 
and  should  indeed  feel  that  I  had  betra;^ea 
it,  if  I  were  to  put  even  the  risk  of  losing 
the  good  wiU  ot  ^  part  of  my  censtitnents 
(the  mouientarv  loss  I  should  trust)  in  com- 
petition with  the  discharge  of  a  tacaed  pub- 
lic duty.  They  know  ana  value  their  owB 
independence;  but,  iu  proportion  as  it  i^- 
dear  to  them,  they  otizht  to  respect  mine. 
I  most  frankly  say — ^If^  cannot  be  thtir  un- 
fettered .representative,  1  cannot,  to  any  Use- 
ful purpoae,  vepssseiu  tbemat  all.  To  their 
service,  which  is  that  of  the  pufalic,  my  tkno- 
and  attention  io  Parliament  are  steadily 
and  cheerfully  devoted.  The  only  reward  I 
look  for  is  tbe  kindness  and  cunfideaee  of 
those  who  have  sent  me  there ;  but  that  ro* 
ward,  however  valued,  I  can  neither  con- 
sent to  purchase  at  the-expenceof  troth,  no^- 
to  retain  by  flattering  the  people  to  their 
ruin.  If  unfortunately  tlus  be  the-  fried 
which  a  mfiaber  for  Cliiabwtsc  >s  rifwet^d 
to  pay  fur  that  seat,  ^bich  I  desHi  it  -Um 
proudest  honour  to  owe  to  their  fre^  cboi«f| ; 
It  is  a  price  which  neither  duty  nor  honpwr 
will  fcrarit  iti«  iftftji  for  I  should  tti« 
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^pld  that  seat  by  a  tenure  not  less  iojurious 
to  their  interests,  than  degradiog  to  the 
character  of  their  representative.  These 
fedingsyou  ye  at  liberty  to  make  known,  in 
«ny  quarter  you  may  think  proper.  I  have 
thought  that  the  occasion  called  for  them — 
I  have  stated  th<;m  without  reserve;  but 
with  an  undiminished  sense  cf  gratitude  for 
ibfi  many  favours  and  friendly  offices  for 
which.!  am  iodebtad  personally  to  you,  and 
inany  «i(faen^  aod  generally  to  all  my  con- 
^tu$nts. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 
Very  faithfully  yours, 
William  Hdskissow. 


HeVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

£xTa«BT  from  the  Jouraal  of  the  Cirafmnavi- 
Mtor  P170  Vo«  KoTZKBva,  «ea/  to  hk 
rather.  Communicated  b^  the  latter.— •2'ttl- 
tffiUMO,  on  the  Omt  of  Chili,  id  ^  March, 
1816.  (Continued.) 

From  this  place  I  directed  my  course  to 
Ea^er  Island,  and  arrived  on  the  S8th  in 
Cook's  Bay.  Two  boats  rowed  to  meet  us, 
each  of  which  hadinitonly  two  Islanders,  apd 
cpuld  contain  ne  more :  a  third  was  fishipg 
at  the  end  of  the  Bay.  I  was  surprised  at 
areing  three  boats,  as  La  Peyrouse  had  foimd 
diere  only  three  in  all,  and  thought  that  the 
inhabitants  would  soon  be  without  any  boats 
for  want  of  wood.  Those  which  we  aaw  pei^ 
fectly  agretd  with  La  Peyrouse's  description, 
and  were -put  together  of  little  pieces  of  wood. 
The  savages  did  not  Tantute  to  come  close 
to  the  .ship,  but  remained  at  a  little  distance, 
showed  us  fruit,  spoke  very  loud,  and  rowed 
in  a  little  while  again  to  shore.  Lieutenant 
Schischmareff  sought,  and  soon  found  a  good 
anchoring  place.  While  he  was  taking 
•oundings,B  great  many  Islanders  kept  swim- 
ning  around,  who  gave  him  fruit  fur  pieces 
of  iron  hoops.  I  myself  with  seventeen  men 
resolved  to  go  on  shore  in  the  long-boat. 
About  a  thousand  Savages  seemed  to  be 
waiting  with  impatience  on  the  beach  for  our 
landing;  they  danced,  screamed,  and  twisted 
tjheir  bodies  m  the  strangest  manner.  As 
their  number  was  so  very  great,  and  they  had 
crowded  altogether  in  one  place,  I  judged  it 
{proper  not  to  leave  the  boats  till  they  had  re- 
tired from  the  beach;  but  to  induce  them  to 
do  that  was  not  very  easy.  They  seemed  to 
uodenstand  my  sigae  very  well,  but  their 
curiosity  was  too  gnat,  thqr  would  not  stir 
fiom  the  shore,  many  went  4ip  to  the  knee 
in  the  wat^,  and  many  more  swam  round 
our  boats.  At  last  one  amoi^  them  tried  to 
drive  the  others  away  on  the  one  side,  but 
they  rushed  forward  in  crowds  to  the  other, 
dancing  screaming,  and  throwing  their 
bodies  Into  all  manher  of  contortions.  Schi- 
•ehmareST,  who  had  never  been  before  among 
the  Sairages,  was  almost  out  of  bis  wits  with 
•stopisbmettt,  and  at  last  began  to  think 
that  thjtjr  wepe  Dot,inen  but  monkies. 

)  ratirad  with  any  boato  from  the  shore, 
Jioping  that  the  Islanders  would  be  less  kn- 
portunate,  and  tBany  swam  after  us  to  ex- 
chaage  fruit  for  Iroo.  While  f  was  diatribut- 
iog  Mnw  presents  among  tbem,  we  were  sa- 
luted from  the  shore  mth  a  sfiower  of  stones. 


Now  I  had  afaw  musketrsbots  fired  over  their, 
heads.  This  had  some  effect  on  them,  aod 
they  directly  left  the  beach,  and  we  landed 
without  dimculty,  but  we  got  immediately 
among  such  a  multitude,  tmit  in  case  of  an 
attack,  we  should  have  been  in  great  danger ; 
even  tbe  retreat  would  have  been  difficult, 
as  the  boats  stood  in  the  surf,  and  it  would 
have  been  hardly  possible  to  reach  them.  I 
could  not  venture  farther  into  the  country, 
but  looked  directly  for  the  curious  statues 
which  distinguish  this  island,  and  which  from 
the  description  must  be  near  the  place  where  I 
was:  but  1  discovered  only  the  ruins  of  one 
of  them,  with  its'  pedestal,  which  is  not 
damaged :  all  the  others  seem  to  have  been 
totally  destroyed,  fur  I  was  on  the  very  spot 
where  tbe  largest  formerly  stood.  It  was 
not  till  we  sailed  round  tbe  South  point  that 
we  discovered  some  statues  of  no  great 
height.  God  knows  whether  the  Europeans 
or  the  Islanders  themselves  performed  this 
feat.  I  suspect  the  Europeans;  for  what  else 
can  have  excited  the  distrust  of  the  Savages, 
who  received  La  Peyrouse  with  the  greatest 
friendship  ?  In  general,  these  Savages  are  of 
a  middle  stature,  well  shaped,  and  of  a  cop- 
per colour,  but  some  of  them  are  tolerably 
white ;  all  are  tattooed,  but  a  few  only  over 
the  whole  body.  Many  bad  painted  their  faces 
in  a  frightful  manner  with  a  red  and  white; 
among  those  who  were  not  painted  we  dis- 
covered some  not  unpleasing  countenances. 
The  few  women  who  shewed  themselves  were 
old  and  uely.  To  judge  from  the  cheerful- 
ness of  the  Savages,  they  were  very  well 
satisfied  with  ibeir  situation.  Of  provisions, 
they  seero  to  have  no  want.  They  brought 
IIS  a  great  quantity  of  banians,  yams,  and 
potatoes,  sugar-cane,  &c.  Their  fields 
covered  with  she  ipost  beautiful  verdure,  are 
regularly  divided  into  squares,  which  afford 
the  eye  a  very  pleasing  prospect  The  seeds 
which  La  Peyrouse  mstributed  there  have 
probably  not  succeeded,  for  we  saw  no  fruit 
sf  them,  nor  any  sheep,  nor  pigs,  which  ought 
to  have  increased  very  mucn.  Poultry  they 
seem  nut  to  have  in  much  abundanoe,  far 
they  brought  oaJy  one  fowl  for  sale.  Tbeir 
habitations  are  jus)  as  La  Feyrousie describes 
them.  The  long  house  wnich  is  marked 
upon  his  map  stands  still  on  the  same  scite, 
as  Hues  also  the  stone  but  00  the  shore.  As  we 
retired  to  our  boat  a  great  man^  people  col- 
lected on  the  shore,  and  (hew  cries  were 
dreadful.  As  we  retired  tboy  again  threw 
many  stones  at  us,  we  could  not  tberefitce  ex- 
pect any  better  treatment  the  neat  day,  and 
accordingly  set  sail  immediately. 

The  voyage  from  Cronstadt  to  Chili  bad 
lasted  longer  than  had  been  calculated,  and 
therefore  there  remained  jio*  so  aMich  time 
for  the  researches  in  ttw  Sguth  Saa.  I  found 
myself  obliged  to  shorten  the  plan,  and  di- 
rected my  course  directly  to  the  Islands  dis- 
covered by  Schouten  and  Lemaire.  The 
nights  were  verv  warm,  for  which  reason 
we  all  slept  on  deck.  On  the  night  of  the 
lOih  of  April,  I  was  visited  by  ao  unexpected 
guest:  I  felt  something  mowea  little  under 
my  quilt;  just  awaking  from  a«OMod  slaep, 
I  atretched  fortb  my  hand,  ipuch  alarmed,  to 
catch  it.  I  feltso«itfhing.ooki{MMiaiiye;  by 
the  l^ht  0/  the  moon  I  saw  it  tp  be  a  flying- 


fish,  and  I  api  prpbably  the  only  person  wiw 
ever  caught  a  nsb  in  bed. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  I  was  on  tlie  very 
same  spot  on  which  Arrowsmith's  map  marks 
the  island  of  St.  Pablo,  but  I  had  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  being  near  land.  On  the 
Uth,  we  hiS  a  high  wind,  accompanied  with 
a  heavy  shower  wf  rain,  the  sky  was  very 
black,  and  it  lightened  all  around;  but  sus- 
pecting land  to  he  near,  I  would  not  ventuis 
to  continue  my  course  in  this  dark  night,  but 
tacked.  On  the  16th,  the  man  at  the  mast- 
head suddenly  called  out  "land."  This  word 
made  me  start,  as  I  did  not  expect  land  in 
this  longitude,  and  consequently  the  hbpe  of 
making  a  new  discovery  flashed  across  mr 
mind.  It  was  a  small  and  very  low  Island, 
which  one  could  see  from  the  mast-bead  at 
the  distance  of  ten  leagues  at  most,  of  a 
pleasine  appearance,  in  some  places  thickly 
covered  witn  wood,,  arid  surrounded  with 
coral  reefs,  on  which  tlie  surf  broke  violently; 
in  the  middle  of  the  island  is  a  little  lake. 
To  land  was  too  dangerous ;  we  did  not  di»> 
cover  the  slightest  sign  of  inhabitants,  ncir 
any  cocoa-trees.  From  the  description,  thi^ 
island  is  something  like  the  Dogs  Island; 
but  this  proves  litt&,  as  all  coral  islands  re- 
semble each  other.  Besides,  there  is  a  di^ 
ference  in  the  latitude  of  81a.  This  dis- 
coveiy  may  theisefore  be  a  naw  one.  Hon^ 
ever  I  biwe  called  this  island  the  Doubtfiif 
Island,  and  leave  others  to  ascertain  tbe  faqt 
hereafter.  I  next  directed  my  course  to  tbe 
West,  but  lay-to  in  the  uight,  which  is  to  be 
recommended  to  every  navigator  in  these 
parts,  as  otherwise  the  reefs  ol  this  island  we 
scarcely  to  be  avoided. 

(To  be  eomtmued.) 

PaosPEoros  and  SrscinEai  1/  am  imlendtd 
Nafiofial  Work  t^  William  and  KoBEa* 
Wbistleckaft,  of  Stow-Markel,  in  Suffolk^ 
Harneft  and  Collar  itakers.  Intended  to 
comprixe  the  matt  irUerettingparliculan  rtlfU- 
ing  lo  King  Arthur  and  hit  Jlound-Table. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  a  remarkable  cir« 
cumstxDcie  aod  »  melancholy  inflection, 
that  {wtsoDS  of  the  ment  of  tlue  Mcsaieura 
Wbiatlecrails,  sboutd  haac  baea  so  mach 
obscnreH  from  the  eye  of  the  world  as  tQ 
render  il  necessary  tp  protract  their 
Title-page  with  the  addition  of  "  Harness 
and  CoUar-Niakevs,  of  StowMaiJtet,  in 
Suffolk,"  and  that  Mr.  WHliam  WWstle- 
onft  slwiUd  even  have  been  gathered 
unto  bia  F|Uli«rfc  wtthoiU  escitipg  the 
teaia  of  Pamnssw,  or  iadecd,  as  far  am 
we  know,  any  tears  whatever.  Such  is 
the  sad  fiite  of  Genius, — conteanporary 
envy,  mean  jealousy,  caustic  Reviews, 
the  deaipeti  of  paper  and  the  hazard  of 
pubtication.  are  enough  to  overlay  th« 
most  vigorous  bantlings  of  the  modem 
qmse.  Hitherto  one  or  all  of  these  dra* 
gons  which  impede  the  adventurer's  patl| 
to  the  Colchis  of  literature,  seem  to 
have  but  too  successfully  repulsed  tbt 
aspiraliops  of  tbeie  worthy  Argonauts  of 
Stow-Market.  The  chagrin  and  disap. 
pointiQient    conoequ^ut    S^^^  .^cfci^J 
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hopes  —  the  nef[lect  of  an  un$;rateful 
world — the  buffets  of  outrajreous  fortune, 
were  too  much  for  the  (we  presume)  deli- 
'  cate  frame  of  the  elder  brother ;  and  we 
learn  with  unmiti^ted  grief  from  the 
preface,  that  he  fell,  prematurely«a  victim 
to  his  sensibility.  Poets  often  die  of 
'  broken  hearts,  and  it  is  a  slander  of  the 
sordid  and  unfeeling  to  impute  their 
ailiugs  and  exits  to  dissipation  or  disso- 
luteness. But  we  will  not  pursue  this 
distressing  subject ;  though  Mr.  \\  illiam 
Whistlecraft  is  no  more,  Mr.  Robert  is 
left  behind  to  console  us  in  some  (our 
extracts  will  show  in  what)  measure  for 
his  loss. 

This  ingenious  Bard  and  Editor  hum- 
bly proposes  the  establishment  of  Two 
Boards,  possibly  like  the  Boards  of 
Green  Cloth  and  Longitude,  for  Verse 
and  Prose,  but  as  he  does  not  enter  into 
details,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called 
upon  to  discuss  this  heart-burning  pro- 
jection. We  leave  it  for  those  who  can 
guess  what  two  apples  of  discord  might 
produce,  and  hasten  to  the  Proem  of 
«)e*en  verses,  which  pioneers  the  pro- 
spectus, et  ceUra,  of  the  Messrs.  Whis- 
tlecrafts. 

Like  Homer,  and  all  the  great  Epic 
authorities.  Mr.  W.  Whistlecraft  dashes  at 
once  into  the  marrow  of  bis  purpose. 
I've  often  wirbed  that  I  roold  write  a  Iraok, 

8ncb  as  all  English  people  miKht  peruse ; 
I  never  should  ref;ret  the  pain*  it  took, 
That's  just  the  sort  of  tame  that  I  ahonid  cbnse. 

He  goes  on  to  notice  the  exquisite  era 
when 
Lordf,  Baronets,  and  Persons  of  gentility. 

Paid  twenty  gnineaifor  the  dedications: 

And  very  considerately  subjoins. 
This  practice  wb«  atlendrd  with  ntility ; 
°   The  Patrons  lired  to  fntnre  generations. 
The  Poets  lived  by  their  indnntriona  earning, — 
So  nen  alive  and  dead  conld  live  by  learning. 

V. 
Then,  twenty  guineas  was  a  little  fortune, 

Now,  we  must  starve,  unless  the  times  should 
mend: 
Our  Poets  now-a-days  are  deem'd  importune 

If  Iheir  addressei  are  diffusely  penn'd  ; 
Most  fashinnable  authors  make  a  short  one 

To  tlieir  own  wife,  or  child,  or  private  friend, 
To  shew  their  independence,  I  suppose ; 
And  that  may  do  for  OentiwDen  like  those. 

Our  observant  author  then  proposes 
his  theme ;  videlicet. 

King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Tabic, 
whose  iiiiportafice  and  glory  he'  descants 
upon  as  worthy  of  being  rescued   from 
poetical  oblivion  by  his  patriotic  pen. 

To  the  Proem  succeeds  the  Poem  (in 
two  Cantos,)  which  sings  of  certain  valor- 
ous exploits  performed  by  Sir  Launcelot, 
Sir  Tristram,  and  Sir  Gawain,  who  were 
enjoying  festivities  with  King  Arthur  at 
Carlisle,  when  the  rape  of  some  ladies  on 
their  way  to  court,  by  a  band  of  wicked 


giants,  called  forth  the  chivalry  of  these 
renowned  champions.  The  characters 
of  the  Knights  are  very  happily  drawn, 
and  there  is  considerable  humour  in  the 
description  of  the  feasts  and  letes.  In 
bis  way  Mr.  Whistlecraft  indulges  in 
rather  an  unkind  cut  at  our  modem 
Whips :  a  race  which,  we  fancied,  main- 
tained a  better  intelligence  with  the 
harness-makers,  than  to  be  lashed  by 
such  of  them  as  the  Gods  had  made 
poetical.  But  hearken  to  him  of  Stow- 
market : 
And  certainly  tliey  say,  for  fine  behaving 

King  Arthur's  court  has  never  hud  its  match  ; 
Tnie  point  of  hononr,  without  pride  or  braving, 

Strict  etiquette  for  ever  on  the  watch  : 
Their  mannent  were  rcfiu'd  and  perfect — savins 

Some  modem  graces,  which  they  could  not 
catch, 
.As  spitting  through  the  teeth,  and  driving  stages. 
Accomplishments  reserved  for  distant  ages ! 

The  second  Canto  is  nearly  double  the 
length  of  the  first,  and  sets  out  like  Lopez 
de  ^'ego's  Sonnet  on  Sonnets : 
I've  finished  now  three  hnndred  lines  and  more, 

And  therefore  I  begin  Canto  the  second. 
Just  like  those  wandering  ancient  bards  of  Yore; 

They  never  had  a  plan,  nor  ever  reckoned 
What  turning  they  should  take  the  day  before. 
Pursuing  this  erratic  want  of  plan,  and 
"  trusting  to  native  judgment  and  inven- 
tion," our  author  very  methodically  treats 
of  the  Giants,  who  surprize  and  carry 
away  some  ladies  on  their  journey  to  the 
Court.  Tiding*  of  this  outrage  are 
brought  to  Carlisle  by 

A  waiting  damsel  crooked  and  niis-ahaped, 
Herselt  the  witness  of  a  wofnl  scene. 
Her  story  inflames  the  Round-Table 
Knights  with  rage,-  they  arm  themselves 
and  sally  forth  to  avenge  the  wronged 
ladies,  and  punish  the  brutal  giants. 
The  haunts  of  these  monstrous  Tarquins 
are  discovered  by  the  sagacity  of  Sir 
Tristram.  He  conjectures  from  the 
remains  of  a  supper  of  roasted  horses  that 
they  are  not  far  ofl*^ 

And  shortly  after,  scrambling  tbrongh  a  gully, 
He  verified  his  own  conjecture  fully. 

He  fbnnd  a  vallpy,  closed  on  every  side. 
Resembling  that  which  Rasselas  describes; 

Six  miles  in  length,  and  half  as  many  wide. 
Where  the  defendants  of  the  Giant  trilKS 

Lived  in  their  ancient  fortress  nndescried. 
The  fortress  is  bravely  attacked,   but 

by    rolling  down    immense   stones,    the 

g'ants  repulse  Iheir  assailants.  A  regu- 
r  siege  ensues,  and  the  topographical 
and  warlike  descriptions  are  of  that  mix- 
ed facetiousness  and  real  merit  which 
gives  point  and  piquancy  to  humour. 
Sir  Tristram,  whose  levity  had  led  him  a 
dance  for  several  days  while  the  ap- 
proaches were  carryiag  on,  returns  to  the 
camp,  and  prevails  upon  bis  companions 
rather  to  risk  a  decisive  coup-de-main. 
The  verse  which  paints  the  march  of  this 
hero  is  a  good  example  of  our  author's 


poetic  powers,  when  he  chuses  to  sport 

gravely  with  his  muse. 

"Twas  twilight,  ere  the  wintry  dawn  bad  kist 

With  cold  (alute  the  monntain's  chilly  brow ; 
Th>;  level  lawns  were  dark,  a  lake  of  mist 

Innndated  the  vales  and  depths  below, 
When  valiant  Tristram,  witli  a  chosen  list 

Of  bold  and  hardy  men,  prepared  to  go 
Ascending  thmugh  the  vaponrs  dim  and  hoar, 
A  secret  track,  which  he  doeried  before. 

They  toil  up  the  rocks  and  through 
the  torrents,  behind  which  the  enemy 
are  ensconced,  (a  print  of  which  b  |nx>- 
mised  in  the  next  eidition !)  and  we  shall 
select  a  few  of  the  continuous  stanzas, 
after  they  gain  the  ascent,  as  affording  a 
good  sample  of  the  whole  jeu  d'esprit. 
The  giants  saw  then  on  the  topmost  crown 

Of  the  last  rock,  and  threatened  and  defied— 
"  Down  with  tiie  mangy  dwarfs  there  i—Daak 
thero  down  I 

Down  with  the  dirty  pismire*  I"— That  they 
cried. 
Sir  Tristram,  with  a  sharp  sarcastic  frown, 

In  their  own  Giant  jargon  thus  replied, 
"  Mnllinger!— Cacamole!— and  Mangonell! 
"  Yon  cursed  cannibals — I  know  you  well. 

"  I'll  see  that  pate  of  yours  upon  a  post, 
"  And  your  left-handed,  squinting  brother's 
loo — 

"  By  Heaven  and  earth,  within  an  ho'nrat  most, 
"  III  give  the  crows  a  meal  of  him  and  yon — 

"  The  wolves  shall  have  yon — either  raw  or 
roan — 
"  I'll  make  an  end  ofall  your  cnrsed  crew !" 

These  words  he  partly  (aid,  and  partly  sang, 

As  nsnal  with  the  Giants,  in  their  slang. 

He  darted  forward  to  the  moontaln's  brow — 
The  Giants  ran  away — they  knew  not  why — 

Sir  Tristram  gained  the  p««Dt — he  knew  not 
how — 
He  could  accoont  for  it  no  more  than  I. 

Such  strange  effects  we  witness  often  now ; 
Such  strange  experiments  true  Briton*  try 

In  sieges,  and  in  skirmii'hes  afloat, 

In  storming  heights,  and  boarding  from  a  boat. 

True  courage  bears  about  a  charm  or  spell- 
It  looks,!  tbiuk.like  an  instinctive  law 

By  which  superior  natures  daunt  and  qaeU 
Frenchmen  and  Foreigners  with  fear  and  awe. 

I  wonder  if  Philosophers  can  tell — 
Can  they  explain  the  thing  with  all  their  jaw? 

I  can't  explain  it— but  the  fact  is  so, 
A  fact  which  every  midshipman  must  know. 

Thus  mingling  whimsical  reflections 
with  odd  conceit  and  quaint  rhymes,  the 
Bard  goes  on  to  declare  the  total  defeat 
and  destruction  of  the  Giants  and  happy 
deliverance  of  the  ladies  with  the  loss  of 
only  two  fat  Duennas  eaten.  There  b 
something  Homeric  in  the  following : 
But  first  I  must  commemorale  in  rhyme 

Sir  Tristram's  dext'rous  swordmansbip  aiHl 
might. 
(Tliis  incident  appears  to  me  sublime,) 

He  strnck  a  giant's  bead  off  in  the  fight ; 
'Hte  head  fell  down  of  course,  but  for  some  thne 

The  stupid,  headless  tnmk  remained  npriglH ; 
For  more  than  twenty  seconds  there  it  stOMi, 
But  ultimately  fell  from  loss  of  blood. 

This  was  Sir  Tristram,  (as  you  may  suppose,) 
He  found  some  giants  wounded,  others doad— 

H«  shortly  equalizes  these  with  those ; 
Bat  one  poor  devil  there  was  sick  in  bed, 
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In  tvboseltehalf  the  ladies  interpose ; 

Sir  Trittram  ipared  liis  life,  because  tbey  said 
Ttiat  be  was  more  humaoe,  and  mild,  and  cWer, 
And  all  tbe  time  had  bad  an  ague  fever. 

Sir  Oawain  escorts  the  ladies  to  court ; 
Sir  Tiistram  remains  with  tbe  poor  cap- 
tive Oiaiit>  to  whom  be  takes  a  liking, 
and  the  Poem  thus  concludes  : 
And  now  tbe  thread  of  our  Romance  unravels, 

Presenting  new  performers  on  tbe  stage ; 
A  Giant's  edncation  and  his  travels 

Will  occupy  the  next  sncceedine  page : 
But  I  begin  to  trembla  at  the  caviU 

Of  this  fastidious,  soperciiious  ag« ; 
Bevievni,  and  paragraphs  in  Morning  Papers— 
Tbe  prospect  of  tliem  gives  my  Muse  tbe  va- 
ponn. 

<•  My  dear,"  says  she,  "  I  think  it  will  be  well 
"  To  ascertain  oor  losses  or  our  gains : 

**  If  this  first  sample  should  succeed  and  sell, 
"We  can  renew  tbe  same  melodious  strains '." 

Poor  soul !  she's  bad,  I  think,  a  tedious  spell. 
And  ought  to  be  considered  for  her  pains, 

And  keeping  of  ray  company  so  long— 

A  moderate  compliment  would  not  be  wrong. 

Verily  Mr.  William  Whistlecraft,  de- 
ceased, and  Mr.  Robert  Whistlecraft,  of 
Stow-Market,  in  Suffolk,  Harness  and 
Collar-Maker,  ye  deserve  the  compli- 
ment  ye  invite.  Your  muse  is  a  playful, 
good-humoured  Gipsey,  and  your  Pega- 
sus snorts  along  without  requiring  you 
ever  to  make  him  feel  the  bit.  Let  tbe 
galled  jade  wince :  all  your  harness  fits 
and  no  withers  are  wrung  by  your  plea- 
sant raillery.  Possibly  your  trifle  might 
have  been  more  entertaining  had  the  aim 
of  its  satire  been  more  distinct  and  its 
allusitins  a  little  more  tangible;  but  we 
are  contented  with  the  laugh  it  has  afford- 
ed us,  and  the  long  notice  we  have  be- 
stowed upon  it,  will  illustrate,  at  least, 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  Literary  Gazette, 
which  is  to  amuse  while  we  endeavour  to 
inform  our  readers. 


Zl7M4  on  L*  DecUVVERTE  do  QtriNQQIHA, 

sti>*i  de  la  Belle  Paule,  de  Zeneide,  de$  Ro- 
teaux  du  Tibre,  ^c.  SfC.    Far  Madame  La 

COMTESSE  DE  GeNLIS. 

(Concluded  from  our  hut.) 
ZuMA  was  ronveyed  to  her  chamber.  The 
Count  and  Beatrice  deemed  it  prudent  to 
conceal  this  supposed  crime  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Vice-Queen ;  she,  said  tbe 
Count,  will  sue  for  mercy  on  this  wretch, 
whom  no  consideration  on  earth  can  induce 
me  to  pardon ;  there  must  be  an  example, 
and  I  am  resolved  to  make  one.  It  wasi 
soon  proclaimed  through  tbe  palace  and  the 
city,  that  Zuma  had  b«en  detected  in  sn  at- 
tempt to  poison  the  Vice-Queen.  That  very 
evening  she  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
justice  and  conveyed  to  prison.  Mirvan 
hastened  in  search  of  Azan  and  Thamir: 
the  hand  of  death  was  already  on  his  heart, 
and  he-could  utter  only  the  following  words : 
"  My  son  is  In  your  power.  At  least  pro- 
mise, on  condition  that  we  keep  this  secret 
inviolably,  that  after  our  death,  you  will 
restore  the  child  to  my  father."—"  We  swear 
to  do  vo,  aiuwerad  Ann,  but  yoa  are  well 


aware,  that  his  life  must  be  the  forfeit  of 
the  least  imllscretiun.'' — "  We  know  how  to 
die,"  replied  Mirvan.  With  these  words  he 
quitted  the  ferocious  Indian,  and  voluntarily 
committed  himself  to  prison.  He  could 
easily  guess  the  act  which  Zuma  bad  attempt- 
ed, but  to  explain  it  and  justify  her,  would 
have  been  to  abandon  bis  child  to  the  rage 
uf  the  ferocious  Azan ;  he  therefore  resolved 
to  die  with  his  wretched  wife. 

At  break  of  day,  the  council  assembled  to 
examine  and  pass  sentence  on  Mirvan  and 
Zuma.  The  doors  of  the  court  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  Indians  were  permitted  to 
enter;  they  assembled  in  great  numbers, 
headed  by  their  secret  chiefs,  Ximeo,  Azan 
and  Thamir.  Mirvan  and  Zuma  were 
brought  in  loaded  with  chains.  The  latter, 
on  ^holding  her  husband,  exclaimed  with 
vehemence,  "  he  is .  not  guilty,  he  had  no 
share  In  what  I  did,  he  was  ignorant  of  roy 
design"  ....  "  Zuma,"  interrupted  Mir- 
van, "  your  death  i«  certain,  how  then  can 
you  think  of  defending  my  life?  .  .  .  .lam 
not  accused,  I  voluntarily  share  your  fate 
....  Zuma,  let  us  die  in  dlence,  let  us  die 
with  courage,  and  our  child  will  still  live" 
.  .  .  .  Zuma  understood  the  real  meaning  of 
these  words,  she  made  no  reply,  but  her 
tace  was  bathed  in  tears.  The  examination 
then  commenced. 

Zuma  was  unable  to  deny  the  facts  to 
which  Beatrice  and  the  Viceroy  had  been 
witnesses.  She  was  asked  from  whom  she 
had  obtained  the  powder.  She  received  it 
from  ma,  exclaimed  Mirvan.  Zuma  denied 
this,  still  protesting  that  her  Itusband  was 
entirely  ignorantof  her  designs.  And  what 
were  your  designs?  enquired  the  Judge. — 
Did  you  not  intend  to  poison  the  Vice- 
Queen  ?  Why  else  did  you  make  use  of  this 
powder?  Did  you  fancy  that  you  were  em- 
ploying a  salutary  remedy?  ....  At  this 
question,  Zuma  trembled ;  her  eves,  at  this 
moment,  met  those  of  the  cruel  Azan,  his 
tlireatening  glance  filled  her  with  horror, 
she  fancied  khe  beheld  him  strangling  her 
child.  No,  no,  she  exclaimed,  m  a  dis- 
tracted tone,  I  know  of  uo  salutary  remedy. 
— It  was  poison,  then?  ....  You  confess 
it?— I  coufcss  nothing.  —  Answer  then. — 
Alas !  I  am  compelled  to  be  silent.  At 
these  words,  Ximeo  advanced  and  placed 
himself  between  Mirvan  and  Zuma ;  let  me 
likewise  be  chained,  said  he,  I  will  die  along 
with  them.  Oh  my  foiher!  live  for  our 
child's  sake !  they  exclaimed  with  one  voice. 
But  Ximeo  persisted. 

The  Judges  had  been  directed  neither  to 
employ  torture  nor  to  make  any  enquiry  re- 
specting accomplices;  they  removed  Ximeo, 
and  Mirvan  and  Zuma  were  conveyed  back 
lo  prison.  The  Countess's  physician  ap- 
peared, and  was  examined.  He  declared 
that  the  illness  of  the  Vice-Queen  having 
baffled  the  most  efficacious  remedies,  and 
being  accompanied  by  extraordinary  symp- 
toms, horrible  suspicions  at  length  atose  in 
his  mind,  and  that  the  action  in  which  Zuma 
had  been  detected,  leaving  no  room  to  doubt 
the  atrocity  of  her  design,  had  confirmed 
him  in  an-  idea  which  he  had  long  endea- 
voured to  repel;  that  finally  he  no  longer 
doubted  that  this  perverse  slave  bad   ad- 


ministered a  slow- poison  to  the  Vice-Queen, 
and  that  findln<;  herself  excluded  from  the 
service  of  the  chamber,  and  fearing  lest  the 
youth  of  the  Countess,  and  the  attention 
which  was  devoted  to  her,  might  in  course 
of  time  overcome  the  efl'ects  of  a  poison, 
wl.ich  had  been  sparingly  administered,  she 
intended  to  consummate  her  crime  by  a 
powerful  dose.  At  this  detail,  the  Judges 
were  nearly  petrified  with  horror ;  they  col- 
lected the  votes  and  condemned  Mirvan  and 
Zuma  to  perish  amidst  the  flames  of  a  pile, 
that  ver;y  day  at  noon.  They  were  again 
biought  into  the  court.  Mirvan  heard  his 
sentence  with  heroic  firmness.  Zuma, 
bathed  In  tears,  threw  herself  at  his  feet :  I 
have  sacrificed  you,  she  exclaimed,  that 
thought  fills  me  with  remorse,  dare  I  hope 
for  your  forgiveness !  .  .  .  Let  us  not  accuse 
our  Judges  of  cruelty,  he  replied,  the  tyrants 
who  condemn  us,  deliver  us  from  a  horrible 
yoke;    a  few  hours  will  free  us  from  the 

bonds    of  slavery  ! These  words 

moved  the  obdurate  heart  of  Azan  himself: 
Mirvan,  said  be,  be  not  concerned  for  the 
fate  of  your  son,  he  shall  be  as  dear  to  me 
as  if  he  n-erc  roy  own. 

It  was  now  nine  in  tbe  morning,  and 
orders  were  given  for  erecting  the  fatal  pile. 

The  Vice-.queen  was  dying ;  the  Physician 
announced  to  the  Viceroy  that  every  hope 
had  vanished,  that  it  was  impossible  she 
could  support  three  more  fits  uf  fever,  and 
that  six  or  seven  days,  at  most,  would  termi- 
nate her  existence.  The  Count,  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  despair,  could  entertain  no  thought 
of  mercy:  besides,  regarding  Zuma  as  the 
most  execrable  monster  that  nature  bad  ever 
produced,  he  was  divested  of  all  feeling  of 
compassion  for  her.  He  gave  orders  that  a 
pardon  should  be  oflTered  to  Mirvan,  on  con- 
dition of  his  making  a  sincere  confession  of 
his  crime.  "Tell  the  Viceroy,"  answered 
Mirvan,  "  that  even  though  he  promised  me 
the  life  of  Zuma,  he  should  never  draw  from 
me  another  syllable." 

The  Viceroy  did  not  wish  to  be  in  Lima 
during  this  dreadful  execution.  He  there- 
fore departed  lor  one  of  his  pleasure-houses, 
situatea  about  half  a  league  from  the  city, 
intending  nut  to  return  until  the  evening. 

The  wretched  Ximeo  vainly  devised  a 
thousand  difi'erent  projects,  all  tending  to 
!>ave  Mirvan  and  Zuma;  he  anxiously 
wished  lo  assemble  his  friends,  but  .during 
the  whole  of  the  morning  the  Indians  were 
so  closely  watched,  that  he  found  no  possi- 
bility of  secretly  conversing  with  Azan  and 
Thamir.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  orders 
ing  all  the  Indians  in  Lima  to  auend  the  ex-> 
ecution.  They  were  without  arms;  the 
Spanish  guard  was  doubled  and  ran«;ed  round 
the  pile;  in  addition  to  this,  the  unfur-. 
tunate  victims  were  escorted  by  two  hun- 
dred soldiers.  Ximeo  fjund  himself  com-< 
polled  to  submit  to  his  fate,  he  was  over-, 
whelmed  with  despair,  and  resolved  to  throw, 
himself  on  the  pile  with  his  children. 

Whilst  the  whole  city,  filled  with  consteiw 
nation,  awaited  this  dreadful  s|)eciarle,  the. 
vice-queen,  still  ignorant  of  ti»e  tragical 
event,  was  stretch^  upon  Iwr  ked  «t'  sick* 
ness,  weaker  and  more  aflBicted  than  ever. 
Since   six.   u>    tlie    luuruii'g    ttH   her  4b>. 
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she  was  delivered  from  the  torment  of  think- 
ing on  her  liusband  and  her  child;  stupor 
succeeded  to  sensibility,  and  the  idea  of  ner 
approaching  destruction  now  wholly  occu- 
pied her  mind;  she  sow  before  her  inevit- 
able death,  and  dfeath  under  the  most  hor- 
ribly threateninz  aspect! Her 

strength  failed  her;  the  froien  blood  no 
longer  circulated  in  her  veins;  her  face  was 
tinned  with  mortal  paleness;  and,  though 
not  in  a  state  of  total  unconsciousnesg,  she 
sunk  into  the  arms  of  the  priest  who,  not- 
withstanding her  repeated  but  vague  protes- 
tations, still  exhorted  her  to  repeiHaince !  .  . 
.  .  .  Zuma,  said  Mirvan,  our  suffering  will 
not  be  of  long  duration;  behold  those 
whirlwinds  of  smoke  we  shall  be  sufibcated 

in  a  few  moments! Ah!  replied 

Zuma,  in  a  voice  siiarcely  audibte,   I  see 

nothing    but  fire nothing    but 

flame They  advaneedi  ....  Every 

step  which  brought  Z«itna  nearer  to  her 
death,  augmented  her  unconquerable  ter- 
ror! ...  .  The  Indians  had  already  ranged 
themselves  round  the  pile  in  sad  conster- 
nMion;  they  all  held  \A  their  hands  a 
branch  of  cypress,  as  an  emblem  of  mourn- 
ing; they  wans  surrounded  by  Spanish 
Guards.  ....  A  noise  was  suddcnlv  heard 
alt  some  distance,  a  horseman  at  Aili  gallop 
appeared  within  view,  exclaiming,  "  Hold, 
hbid,  by  order  of  the  Vice-queen,  she  is  ap- 
proaching." ....  At  these  words  all  were 
struck  motionless;  Zuma  folded  her  hands 
and  sent  forth  a  supplication  to  heaven; 
but  her  soiri  weishea  down  by  terror  was 
not  yet  penetrated  by  the  faintest  gleam  of 

hope! At  length  the  litter  of  the 

Vice-queen  was  perceived,  she  urged  her 
slaves  to  advance  with  the  utmost  speed, 
and  siie  quicklv  reached  the  fatal  spot :  the 
Spanish  Guards  ranged  themselves  round 
the  Vice-queen  and  the  Indians  formed  a 
semi-circle  before  her:  the  Countess  then 
raised  her  veil  and  discovered  a  pale  and 
lanniishing  coitntenanee,  but  full  of  grace 
atKi  gentleness,    and  which  was    itself   a 

speaking  emblem  of  mercy  I I  do 

not  ftossess,  said  she,  the  liappy  rieht  of 
granting  |mdon,  but  it  is  a  favour  which  I 
am  certain  of  obtaifling  firom  the  goodness 
of  the  Viceroy.  In  the  meanwhile  I  take 
under  my  protection  and  safeguard  these 
two  uflfbrtunate  creatures;  Irt  their  chains 
be  tadcen  off,  extinguish  without  delay  this 
terrific  pile  which  shouM  never  have  been 
kindled,  bad  I  been  sooner  infurmed  of  the 

event At  these  words  the  Indians 

threw  down  their  branches  of  cypress,  and 
the  air  resoundrd  with  reiterated  cries  of 

Long  live  the  Vke-queen  ! Ximeo 

rushed  fbrWard,  exclatmiiSg,    Yet,  the  thall 

live  ! Zumb  t-brew  herself  on  her 

knees.  AlmigbiY  God,  she  said,  finish  the 
work  TImu  hast  brgtin  I The  Vice- 
queen  signified  her  wish  that  Mirvan  and 
Zuma  should  follow  her;  she  caused  them 
to  be  placed  near  her  litter,  and  in  this  man- 
ner returned  to  the  palace,  followed  by  an 
immense  multitude  who  enthusiastieally  in- 
voked blessings  on  her  clemency  and  good- 
ness. Having  arrived  at  the  palace  she 
threw  herself  on  her  bed,  and  ekpteAed  a 


tcndants  had  evinced  the  utmost  agitation. 
This  at  length  attracted  ihe  notice  of  the 
dountess ;  stie  made  enquirie!>',  and  plainly 
perceived  that  Beatrice  wished  to  conceal 
something  from  her,  and  that  she  imposed 
silence  vu  the  rest  of  her  women.  Beatrice 
frequently  quitted  the  apartment,  that  she 
might  without  constraint  give  vent  to  her 
sorrow.  In  one  of  these  moment!!,  the 
Countess  strictly  qiiestiotied  one  of  her  maids, 
and  80  imperatively  enjoined  her  to  tell  the 
truth,  that  the  girl  informed  her  of  all,  and 
added,  that  Mirvan  and  Zuma  far  from  de- 
nying the  imputation  laid  to  their  charge, 
had  gloried  in  their  crime.  The  surprise  of 
the  Countess  was  equal  to  the  horror  with 
which  she  was  inspired  by  this  dreadfui  com- 
nnniration.  "Oh  supreme  Mercy!"  she 
excliumed, "  I  can  now  invoke  thee  with  more 
confidence  than  ever."  ....  She  imme- 
diately ordered  her  servants  to  prepare  an 
open  litter,  and  with  the  assistance  of  her 
women  she  rose,  and  was  dressed  in  a  loose 
robe  of  muslin.  In  spite  of  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  the  Spanish  ladies  and  Beatrice, 
tlie  Cotintesa  threw  herself  upon  the  litter 
which  was  borne  by  four  slaves,  a  fifth  car- 
^ing.over  her  head  a  large  parasol  of  taffety : 
in  this  manner,  with  her  face  concealed  by 
a  lon^  white  veil,  she  departed  .  .  .  Twelve 
e'clocK  struck !  .  .  .  .  At  this  moment 
Mirvan  and  Zuma  on  foot,  loaded  with 
(ihains,  quitted  their  prison  to  undergo  the 
execution  of  tbeir  sentence.  Zuma^  who  was 
scarcely  able  to  support  herself,  rested  on  the 
arm  of  a  priest,  and  was  guarded  trf  two 
soldiers;  immense  crowds  had  collected  to 
see  them.  Amidst  the  multitude,  she  pep- 
<eived  A-zan^  bearing  her  child  in  his  arms, 
and  making  an  effort  to  attract  her  observa- 
tion. At  this  sight  she  uttered  a  piercing 
abriek,  a  maternal  shriek  which  vibrated 
through  every  heart  ....  but  collecting 
her  strength,  that  she  inisht  once  again  em- 
brace the  adored  child,  slie  disengaged  her- 
self from  the  hands  of  the  priest  and  the 

■oidicrs,  and  darted  towards  Azan 

Aaan  placed  the  cliild  on  the  palpitating 
bosom  of  Zuiua.  The  wretched  mother, 
amidst  a  torrent  of  tears,  gave  her  child  the 
.last  maternal  kiss.  "  Zuma,"  said  A^an,  in 
a  low  tone  of  voice,  "  summon  all  your 
courage;  recollect  that  your  death  is  in  itself 
a  revenge,  and  that  it  will  serve  to  render  our 

9801*1;  the  more  inviolable" *<  Oh  ! 

I  wish  for  no  revenee:"  answered  Zuma. 
"  Alas !  wore  it  possible  to  save  the  Vicn- 

(tueen  !" She  could  not  utter  more, 

Mm  sokliers  came  to  lead  her  away ;  tlie  hand 
•f  death  was  upon  her  when  they  tore  her 
from  her  child;  and  at  that  terrible  moment 
ilhe  seemed  to  be  offering  op  the  sacrifice  of 
her  ltt«  .  ,  .  . 

The  precession  advanced;  they  were 
scarcely  throe  hundred  paces  from  ihe  place 
of  execution.  At  this  moment  a  luuumful 
trumpet  announced  the  approach  of  the  vic- 
tims, the  resinous  wood  which  formed  the 

top  of  the  pile  was  kindled They 

Altered  an  alley  of  plane  trees,  at  the  end 
of  which  thev  beheld  the  fatal  spot,  and  the 
SiMUes  which  seemed  to  mingle  with  ilw 

clatids.    At    Uiis    terrible  spectacle  Zuma   , 

abnuik  back  with  honor;  at  diat  mumaat  Ld'erire  Aat  Bliivan  and  Zo'nia  sboiifd  etiiw 


her  apartment;  thejr  did  toj'-  and  phtceil 
themselves  at  her  bed-side.  Owinef  lo  the 
agitation,  fatigue  and  distress  of  mind  wKicU 
the  Countess  Had  undergone,  her  strmetli 
was  so  completely  exltattsted,  thttt  ^e  fSn> 
cied  herself  t»  be  bordering  oA  (he  lait  mo- 
ments   of  her   existence! Shtf 

stretched  forth  one  hand  to  Mirvan  add  the 
other  to  Zuma,  who  bathed  in  tears,,  felf  oil 

her  knees  to  receive  it !  .  _ Beatrice 

could  no  longer  support  this  scen^  md  sfad 
entreated  the  Counteft  to  snfier  the  tho 
Indians  to  be  removed,  nndn*  gnard,  to  aa* 
adjoininsl  chamber.  No,  rio,  ^id  tbie  Vvic- 
queen,  I  wilt  answer  for  thtfm  H«!re,  ia& 
will  do  so  befhre  the  Suprethe  ArBitA  by 
whom  we  shall  ail  be  juaged !..'..  Oh  ! 
leave  them  here,  they  are  seat  to  open  for 

nie  the  rates  of  heaven ! Oreat, 

God!  said  Beatrice,  must  I  see  you  in  the' 
hands  of  the  monsters  who  have  poisoned 
yob !  Where  can  I  be  better  at  this  mo- 
ment? replied  the  Vice-queen; On 

the  bosom  of  friendship  my  mind  is  over^ 

whelmed  with  superfluous  regret 

but  these  trembling  hands  which  I  press 
within  my  own,  fortify  my  courage';  the^ 
very  sight  of  these  unfeijunate  tieings, 
difiuses  calmness  and  confidence  through 
my  soul !  .  .  .  .  Oh  my  benelStctress,  said 
Zuma,  suffocated,  with  grief,  should  heaven 
frustrate  my  only  hope,  it  will  then  be  seen 
whether  or  not  the  wretched  Zuma  loved 
you  I  No,  I  never  can  survive  yon  T  .  .  .  . 
At  these  words  Beatrice  shuddered.  Detes- 
table hypocrisy!  sheemhiimed  ....  Do 
not  insult  them,  said  the  Countess,  they  re- 
pent; see  they  shed  tears! Ah! 

Zuma,  pursued  she,  you,  whose  gentle 
figure  bespoke  a  celestial  soul !  .  .  .  .  f  ou 
whom  I  have  so  dearly  loved  f  .  .  .  .  how 
can  I  entertain  the  slightest  re^enftnetff 
agnnst  you  i  .  ,  .  .  I  look  upon  you  both 
as  the  instniffliAats  of  my  eternal  happiness; 
I  forgive  you  with  a-wiluug  heart;  may  yot» 
return  to  the  consolations  of  religion'  witb 

equal  sincerity Zuma,  almost  driven 

to  distraction,  was  about  to  speak,  and  per- 
haps to  reveal  a  pan  of  the  secret,  which 
weiehed  a  thousand  times  more  heavily 
on  her  mind,  than  if  she  bad  only  bad  her 
own  life  to  defend;  but  Mirvan  interntpteii 
her :  Zuma,  said  he,  let  us  be  silent !  the 
voice  of  the  Countess  will  bring  down  the 
truth  from  heaven !  Let  us  place  our  tnist 
in  the  God  whom  she  invokes!  He  will 
save  her  precious  life  and  will  justify  us ! 
....  These  words  were  pronounced  in  so 
siiKere  a  tone  and  with  so  solemn  an  air, 
that  they  made  a  powerful  iinprcsaion  evea 
on  Beatrice.  The  Vice-queen  wished  to  in- 
terrogate Mirvan,  but  in  vain;  he  entreated 
that  she  woidd  question  him  no  furtlier,  and 
fur  two  hours  maintaiDed  the  must  obstt' 
nate  silence. 

Tlie  ViceHqueeB,  befbre  proceeding  to  the 
pile  to  save  Zuma,  bad  disiMitched  a  messeiH 
ger  to  the  Count  to  hasten  his  return  to  the 
palace;  she  every  moment  expected  him, 
and  was  astonished  that  be  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived. She  was  abotit  to  send  off  another 
courier,  when  an  extraordiaary  olamour  was 
heard  throughout  the  palace.  Bewtn'ce 
quitted  the  C^mtesa^s  chksnber  to  «aquiro 
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(becwaeof  theaehation;  s  moment  alter 
the  Cobaten  diMU>c|aished  the  veice  of  the 
Viceroy,  sfae  •rdeied  Ibe  door  to  be  thrown 
open,  and  eaicktfMd,  "  My  Lard,  I  entreat 
your  pardon  for  Ibe  guilty."  ....  Tiiey  ate 
yout  deliverers !  .  .  .  .  replied  the  Vioerpy, 
entering  the  apartment.  All  were  petrified 
whh  anasement.  The  Viceroy  held  a  lovely 
boy  in  his  arifn.  Zuna  uttered  a  shriek  of 
jby ;  it  was  ber  cbiM.  The  Viceroy  rushed 
forward,  placed  the  cUld  upon  ber  bosom, 
and  prostrated  himself  at  her  feeL  .... 
Ximeu  followed  bin,  he  advanced,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Mirvan :  You  may  new 
speak,  said  he,  with  the  consent  of  all  the 
Indians :  fhe  secret  is  revealed,  we  have  all 
fasted  the  powder  ii>  tbe  presence  of  the 
Viceroy;   he  himself  iosfetedtfn  partsfciDg 

of  it  before  he  brought  it  here At 

these  words,  Zuma  transported,  almost 
drowned  in  tears,  strained  her  child  within 
her  arms,  and  returned  thanks  to  Heaven. 
Mirvan  ertibraiced  his  father,  the  Vice-queen 
Asked  a  thousand  questions  in  a  breath ;  the 
Count  briefly  rehited  sU  that  the  Indians 
had  revealed  to  him.  Great  Heaven  !  ex- 
claimed tbe  Countess,  throwing  her  aims 
round  the  neck  of  Zuma,  thisaoKelic  crcn^ 
t'ure  would  have  laid  down  ber  life  to  save 
flic,  and  she  was  on  tbe  verge  of  being  sa- 
Crioced!  ...  In  the  performance  of  so 
sublime  an  action  she  was  accused  of  an 
atrocious  crime!  ....  And  the  fears  of 
this  heroic  couple  for  the  prtscrvatioo  ot 
tfieir  child,  added  the  Viceroy,  made  them 
Endure  with  unconquerable  firmness,  shame, 
q;nominy  atad  the  aspect  of  a  terrible  death ! 
.' .  .  .  Ah !  said  Zuma,  the  Vice-queen  has 
done  still  more!  Though  she  believeil  us 
to-  be  monsters  of  ing:ratitude  and  atrocity, 
and  the  authoraof  all  her  sufiiiring,  yetshe 
orotected  and  delivered  us,  and  witn  what 
kindness,  what  generosity !  .  .  .  .  She,  as 
well  as  yourselves,  replied  the  Viceroy,  will 

now  receive  tlie  reward  due  to  virtue 

Here  are  two  doses  of  the  blessed  powder, 
fhe  one  for  Zuma  and  the  other  for  the  Vice- 
queen So  saying,  the  Count  himself 

poured  the  Quinquina  into  two  separate 
cups;  Zuma  drank  first,  and  the  Vice-queen 
wished  to  receive  the  salutary  beverage  from 
her  hand.  Ail  present  were  melted  into 
tears;  the  Vice-queen  already  revived  by 
the  double  influence  of  jov  and  hope,  received 
with  transport  the  tender  embraces  of  her 
husband,  Beatrice  and  the  happy  Zuma; 
she  nuseJ  Zuma's  child  to  her  pilk>w,  and 
loaded  him  with  the  tenderest  caresses:  she 
promised  to  be  thenceforth  his  second  mo- 
ther. Beatrice  and  the  restof  the  Spanish 
ladies  surrounded  Zuma;  they  gaced  upon 
her  with  admiration.  Beatrice,  in  a  fit  of 
transport^  kissed  her  hand,  that  beneficent 
hand  which  she  had  accused  of  havine  com- 
mitted an  execrable  crime!  ....  In  the 
midst  of  this  enthusiasm,  the  Viceroy  took 
Mirvan  and  Zuma  by  tbe  hand,  be  opened  a 
window  and  led  them  out  on  a  balcony  over- 
looking the  principal  street  in  tbe  city, 
wbicb  was  at  thM  ume  filled  with  Spaniards 
and  Indians.  "  Here,"  said  he, »  pouting  to 
Miryaa  and  Zuma,  here  are  tbe  voluntary 
victims  of  gratitude,  senerous  sentiment  and 
the  sandjty  of  oaths !  ....  Indians,  their 


sublime  virmes  aqd  those  of  the  Vice-aueen 
have  led  you  to  abjure  a  hatted  formerly  too 
pardonable,  bu<  now  unjust!  you  bave^  by 
an  umininwas  wish,  fireed  yourselves  from 
the  cruel  oath  formed  by  revenge;  instead 
of  our  secret  enemies  you   have    become 
the  benefactors  of  the  old  world !    To  render 
you  hapuy  will  henceforth  be  not  mereW  the 
duty  or  numanity  but  of  eratitnde;  ana  that 
duty  shall  be  fuKDed.    Indians,  all  who  in 
this  memorable  assembly  have  come  to  sa- 
crifice feelings  of  resentment,  to  admiration 
and  gentle  pity,  Indians,  you  are  fi«e :  such 
sentiments  putce  you  on  a  footing  oteqiia- 
Fity  with    your  conquerors!      Enjoy  _this 
glory,  virtue  has  efiecled  your  liberation ! 
....  Love  your  sovereign  and  serve  him 
with  fideli^ :  let  the  tret  ^  htalth  flourish 
on  fhe  laad  which  will  be  distributed  among 
you,:    reflect   when  you  cultivate  it,  that 
the' whole  universe  is  indebted  to  you  fiw 
this  blessing  of  tbe  Creator !"  ....  This 
address  excited  universal  enthusiasm,  and 
tbe  Viceroy  wishing  to  terminate  the  day 
by  the  triumph  of  Zuma,  gave  orders  that 
she  should  be  atdred  in  a  magnificent  dress: 
a  crown  of  laurel  was  {daced  upon  Imr  bead, 
and  she  was  seated  on  a  superb  chair  of 
state;  all  the  ladies  of  tbe  Court  of  tbe 
Vice-queen,  placed  themselves  in  her  suite: 
she  was  attended  by  the  Vice-queen's  guard 
of  honour;  aheralaon  horseback  preceded 
the    retinue,    pronouncing   the    following 
words :  "  BelioU  Zuma,  th*  myktfthemtuma 
MirwoH,  and  the  praervr  tftkt  Wiee-queen." 
Zuma,  reclined  on  cushions  of  cloth  of  gold, 
pressed  her  child  to  ber  bosom,  and  carried 
in  one  hand  a  branch  of  the  tree  of  health. 
In  this  way  she  proceeded  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  Lima,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the    people   who    assembled    in 
crowds  to  see  her  and  to  overwhelm  her  with 
benedictions.    On  Zuma's  return  to  the  par 
iace  the  Vice-queen  received  ber  with  open 
arms.    She  was  then  conducted  to  an  ele- 
gant suite  of  apartments  prepared  expressly 
tor  her  and  her  husband ;  servants  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  on  them,  and  they  were 
thenceforward  to  be  regarded  as  tbe  most 
intimate  and  dearest  mends  of  the  Vice- 
queen.    In  the  evening  the  city_  and  all  the 
court-yaidsof  the  palace  were  illuminated, 
and  in  the  gardens  tables  wero  laid  out  with 
sumptuous  refreshments  for  tbe  Indians. 

Tbe  ViG»4]iieen  and  Zuma  wen  quickly 
freed  from  every  remaining  trace  of  fever; 
at  the  termination  of  a  week  the  Vice-queen 
was  in  a  perfect  state  of  convalescence.  On 
the  same  spot  w  here  the  fatal  pile  had  excited 
such  a  sensation  of  horror,  the  Viceroy 
erected  an  obelisk  of  white  marble  on  which 
the  following  words  were  engraven  in  cha- 
racters of  .go^ : 

To  Zuma,  the  Friend  and  Preterter  of 
the  Vice-queen,  and  Benej'aetreu  of  the 
Old  World. 
On  each  side  of  this  obelisk  a  tree  of  health 
was  planted,  that  blessed  tree,  sanctified  by 
so  many  virtues,  and  Which,  among  the  In- 
dians^ afterwards  became  the    emblem  of 
every  virtue  wbicb  does  honour  to  humanity. 
The  Viceroy  lost  no  time    in  sending  to 
Europe  the  precious  powder  of  the  Quin- 
quina, which  was  long  known  by  the  name 


of  the  CotttUett's  powder,'  but  which  in  Latin 
still  preserves  its  original  name. 

Fortune  and  honours  never  inspired  witb 
pride,  the  generous  and  sensible  Zuma;  she 
was  always  passionately  beloved  b]c  the  Vicc- 

gueen,  and  her  own  virtues  always  rendered 
er  worthy  of  her  gloiy  and  happiness. 
Having  translated  tiw  whole  of  Ait 
interestmg  Tale,  we  trust  tn  tbe  (p*tifr- 
cation  of  our  readers,  we  shall  brieajratKt 
for  tbe    information    of    our    yoaogn 
friends,  and  of  those  from  whose  mtmon 
tbe   French  Revolution  mav  hare  obli> 
terated  a  part  of  ber  early  history,  that 
the  Countess  de  Oenlis  was  governess  t* 
the  children  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
manied  to  tbe  Count  de  Sillery.    It  was 
for  the  edi6cation  of  ber  popii*  that  she 
produced   the  well-known  Tales  of  tbt 
Castle — Instructive    Dramas — The  aew 
Method  of  InstructioD — and  Prayers  fbt 
Cbildren.    Her  other  wmlts  published  at 
various  periods,  and  under-very  variou* 
drcumstaaoes,  are  still  more  nnmerons ; 
we    believe    reaching    to   about    forty 
volumes.      Among  the  most  successful 
were  Adela  and  Theodore,  IVIadame  de 
Clermont,  the  Duchess  de  Valliere,  the 
Knights  of  tbe  Swrani  Rash  Vows,  Recoil 
lections  of  Flncia  (namely,  her  own), 
Alphonsine,  lane  of  France,  Les  Bat* 
turcas,  d(c,«%c. 

.  Distinguished  for  beauty  and  accom* 
plishnfeBts  at  an  early  age;  married 
H^bea  very  young,  and  introduced  into 
tbe  drcles  of  Paris  with  much  echt» 
Madame  de  Oenlis  unhappily  played  « 
marked  part  in  the  Revolution.  She  fled 
firom  France  in  179S,  and  did  not  return 
till  the  usurpation  of  Buonaparte,  who, 
in  1805,  granted  ber  a  pension  of  6000 
livres.  Her  pen  has  been  invariably 
employed  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  we' 
rejoice  to  add  that  all  her  writings  dis- 
play a  sense  of  religion  rather  extraordi^ 
nary  in  one  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  miprincipied  philosephes  who  have 
demoralised  France. 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

r«  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  GaaeUf, 
I,  Bernard  Broad-Cloth,  Esq.  of  Broad- 
Cloth-Hall,  in  Broad-Cloth-Dale,  fost  by 
the  Broad  River,  do  swear  bv  my  own  ink« 
horn,  that  the  enclosed  is  m>m  my  pen, 
and  written  with  mine  ink,  and  moreover, 
that  I  did  this  day  forward  tbe  origiad 
of  it  to  the  Right  Honourable  N.  VansH- 
tart.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Wit- 
ness my  hand,  this  twenty-filth  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  uf  our  Lord  one 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  seventeen. 
Bkrnabd  Broad-Cloth.  ■ 


'  Historical,  Belated  of  Uie  Jesail^s  bark  or 
qqUiquma.  . 
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\Ci>py  oj  a  Letter  addressed  to  the 
Right  Honourable  N.  Vansittart,  fry 
Bernard  Broad-Cloth,  Esq.] 

Sir, — As  1  am  well  aware,  from  the 
bjgh  character  that  you  bear  for  benevo- 
lence and  philanthropy,  that  there  is  do 
person  in  the  country  more  desirous  than 
yourself  of  contributing,  to  the  best  of 
your  ability,  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
part  of  our  population,  I  have  made  bold 
t)  comrauuicate  to  you  a  notion  that  has 
occurred  to  me  lately,  and  which,  al- 
though at  first  sight  perhaps  somewhat 
trivial,  would,  if  it  were  regularly 
adopted,  be  productive  of  mucli  sub- 
stantial good. 

It  must  be  well  known  to  you  that  at 
the  present  day  no  coats  are  worn  by  the 
fSubionable  part  of  society,  but  such  as 
«re  of  what  is  called  "  The  French  cut." 
This  "  cut,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  such  in 
its  tendency  as  to  deprive  the  hinder 
part  of  the  coat  of  every  thing  tike  sub- 
stance or  consbtency ;  thereby  reducing 
the  run  of  the  two  laps,  or  lappets,  to  a 
mere  tail, — iusomuch  that  these  coats 
have  been  nick-named,  not  inappositely, 
awallow-tailed  coats. 

"Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity 
of  our  suffering  ourselves  to  be  the  dupes 
of  French  fashion,  and  so  sacriiiciug  a 
part  of  our  national  character,  (for  na- 
tional costume  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of 
national  character,  or,  at  the  very  least, 
ought  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  it)  to  say 
nothing,  1  repeat,  of  the  absurdity  of 
this,  it  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that  of  all 
feshions  that  could  be  devised,  there  is 
not  one  (so  far  as  relates  to  the  coat) 
which  could  be  more  unfortunate  for  our 
manufacturers  than  this.  A  coat  of  the 
present  day  does  not  carry  in  it  much 
above  one-half  of  the  cloth  that  it  used 
to  do  even  five  or  six  years  back,  and 
scarcely  one-fourth  of  the  substance  of 
tlie  British  coat  of  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  Heuce  it  appears,  at  once, 
that  the  quantity  of  cloth  sold  for  home 
consumption  must  be  less  by  a  great 
deal,  than,  on  the  proposed  plan,  it 
might  be  made  to  be. 

Very  lately,  however,  a  practice  has 
begun  to  prevail,  of  walking,  and  even 
riding,  in  the  mornings  in  loose  great- 
coats, without  any  nnder-coat;  and 
Biauy  of  our  fashion-setters  have  gone  so 
fat  as  to  attend  the  theatres  in  these. 
So  that  this  might,  perhaps,  act  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  measure  I  am  going 
to  recommend. 

Which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this.  Namely,  either  to  restore  in  its 
pristine  fullness,  the  good  old,  substan- 
tial, dignified,   aud  dignifying  English 


coat,  with  its  wide  sleeves,  and  long  and 
bruad  lappets,  or,  at  all  events,  to  sub- 
stitute the  loose  great-coat,  or  somethin» 
like  it,  and  carrying  in  it  as  much  broad 
cloth,  in  the  place  of  the  skip-jack, 
swallow-tailed,  Frenchified  coat :  be- 
tween which  and  the  old  English  coat 
there  is  as  much  differeuc«,  as  between 
fricaseed  frogs  and  roast  beef.  If  this 
fashion  were  once  fairly  established,  it 
would  proceed  rapidly  from  the  higher 
to  the  middling  classes,  and  from  these 
last  to  the  very  lowest.  And  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  in  a  given  time 
three  times  as  much  cloth  would  be  ex- 
pended as  is  the  case  at  present. 

I  may  add,  by  way  of  corollary,  that, 
as  trowsers  contain  twice  as  much  mate- 
riel in  them  as  breeches,  they  might  be 
made  to  take  the  place  of  the  latter.  The 
waistcoat  might  be  enlarged  proportion- 
ably  ;  and  thus  an  harmony  be  made  to 
exist  in  the. whole  dress,  that  would  tin- 
kle charmingly  in  the  ears,  not  of  our 
manufacturers  only,  but  of  all  who  have 
any  thing  at  all  to  do  with  cloth.  Our 
tailors  too  would  feel  the  benefit  of  the 
fashion,  as  the  quantum  of  work  in  each 
coat  would  be  larger,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, the  quantum  of  cost.  In  short, 
it  might  be  demonstrated  mathemati- 
cally, that  the  increased  quantity  of 
money  thus  thrown  into  circulation, 
would,  in  one  year,  amount  to  several 
thousands  of  pounds.  1  therefore  sub- 
mit this  to  your  consideration ;  and  have 
no  doubt,  if  the  matter  were  taken  up  in 
a  higher  quarter,  that  the  example  would 
be  followed  rapidly.  I  am.  Sir,  your 
most  respectful  humble  servant, 

Bernard  Broad-Cloth. 
June  25,  1817- 


ON 


(For  the  Literary  Gazette.) 
THE   PRESENT  STATE  OF  EN- 
GLISH POETUY. 

Mr.  Editor,  The  present  slate 

of  our  poetry  deserves  some  considera- 
tion. It  is  worth  while  to  discuss  whether 
that  revolution  which  has  lately  taken 
place  in  it,  aud  which  almost  all  our  pre- 
sent critics  agree  in  praising,  be  prefera- 
ble to  the  former  school,  or  whether  an 
union  between  the  two  schools  would 
not  produce  a  third,  which  should  com- 
bine the  peculiar  merits  of  each. 

The  last  century  added  little  to  poetry, 
properly  so  called ;  but  it  refined  and  per- 
fected language.  The  present  age  has 
launched  boldly  forth  into  all  the  wild, 
unexplored  and  lofty  regions  of  the 
muse,  but  has  relapsed  into  that  laxity  of 
expression,  in  which  our  earlier  bards 
had  indulged,  or  rather  which  they 
were  compelled  to  use,  in  consequence 


of  the  imperfect  state  of  our  language  at 
that  period.  It  is  now  the  fashion  to  say, 
that  what  is  correct  must  be  cold,  and 
that  to  write  with  vigour  one  must  write 
with  velocity.  Yet  Gray,  whom  few,  if 
any,  have  surpassed  in  forfce  and  spirit,  was 
remarkable  for  laborious  revisal ;  and  Vir- 
gil,  when  dying,  wished  to  bum  his  im- 
mortal £neid,  because  he  considered  it 
too  incomplete  for  pubUcation.  Dryden 
is  less  popular  than  Pope,  in  consequence 
of  being  less  correct,  though  the  critics 
allow  his  superiority  as  a  poet;  and 
•very  one  who  has  read  Pope's  Iliad,  in 
his  own  hand-writing,  knows  that  his  last 
corrections  were  generally  his  best. 

It  may  be  said,  that  minds  endowed 
with  sublimity,  cannot  easily  descend  to 
verbal  minuteness.  Scales  which  are  fit 
for  weighing  out  a  pound,  are  not  accu- 
rate enough  to  turn  at  a  grain ;  and  aa 
artist  who  can  paint  a  hurricane  with  a 
grand  pencil,  may  fail  in  delineating  a 
basket  of  fruit.  But  those  authors 
whom  I  have  just  named,  (and  I  will 
add  Milton  to  the  list,)  are  sufficient 
proofs  that  correctness  is  not  incompati- 
ble with  sublimity. 

This  revolution  in  the  poetical  com- 
monwealth originated  from  the  publica- 
tion of  our  ancient  ballads,  and  of 
some  successful  imitations  of  their  style. 
That  primitive  style  immediately  became 
an  object  of  general  attention,  while  the 
more  sparkling  style  of  the  preceding 
writers  fell  into  proportionable  disrepute. 
But  it  was  forgotten,  that  the  former 
was  wild,  diffuse  and  uncouth  ;  and  that 
the  latter  was  refined,  compressed,  and 
graceful.  The  copyists,  therefore,  acted 
like  all  other  seceding  sectaries.  They 
subscribed  to  the  errors  of  their  new 
belief,  and  dissented  firam  the  beauties 
of  their  old. 

Hence  our  poetry  has  become  vitiated 
by  barbarisms,  because  some  centuries 
ago  these  barbarisms,  (which,  however, 
were  then  considered  idiomatic  and  even 
elegant.)  had  found  a  pbce  in  composi- 
tion. Hence,  too,  has  arisen  that  most 
disgusting  of  all  pedantries— affected  sim- 
plicity. Hence  expletives,  illegitimate  me- 
tre, dissimilar  rhymes,  and  a  verbose 
prolixity,  which  weakens  the  strongest 
thoughts.  These  erron,  when  used  by 
our  forefathers,  were  inseparable  from 
the  jejune  state  of  the  language ;  but 
now,  tJiey  are  introduced  without  any 
such  palliation ;  they  are  forced  in  upon 
an  improved  phraseology,  and  thus  form 
a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  antiqvated 
rudeness  and  modem  refinement. 

It  is,  indeed,  quite  natural,  that  poets, 
who  have  just  enfraaebised  themselves 
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from  their  late  shackles,  should  riot  in 
their  new-found  liberty,  and  allow  that 
liberty,  for  a  while,  to  degenerate  into 
licentiousness.  But  taste  has  its  cycle ; 
and  1  am  convinced,  that  the  succeed- 
ing race  of  bards  will  combine  the  se- 
veral merits  of  the  present  and  the  past 
school,  without  retaining  the  defects  ol 
either.  B. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

IMPROMPTU. 

By  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq. 

Written  in  a  Copy  of  bi«  Poems  at  tlie  re> 

^oett  of  a  Friend  wbo  wished  to  present  tliem, 

enriched  witli  an  Antograpli,  to  a  yoaog  Lady 

going  al>road. 

Whoe'er  tliall  imperfections  liere  descry, 
Counts  tliem  not  ttiicker  tlian  tbe  antboi's  eye. 
T.  Campbell. 


TO  MR.  HAYDON 

ON   A  STUDY   FROM   MATURE. 

'"  Tears  in  tlie  eyes  and  on  tbe  lips  a  sigli !" 

Haydon !  the  great,  the  beautiful,  the  bold. 

Thy  wiadoiu's  King,  thy  mercy's  God  anfold ; 
There  art  and  genius  blend  in  union  higli. 
Bat  this  is  of  the  soul. — The  majesty 

Of  grief  dwells  here— grief  cast  in  such  a 
mould 

As  Niobe's  of  yore. — Tl«e  tale  is  told 
All  at  a  glance—"  A  childless  mother  1 1" 

the  tate  is  told — and  who  can  e'er  forget 
That  e'er  has  seen  that  visage  of  despair ! 

With  nnaccnstom'd  tears  our  cheeks  are  wet, 
Heavy  our  hearts  witli  unaccounted  care. 

Upon  our  thoughts  it  presses  like  a  debt. 
We  close  our  eyes  in  «am — That  face  t*  tkerf. 

Bertram  House,  M.  R.  M. 

list  May,  1817. 

AMERICAN  POETRY. 

From  Ike   Otlaware  fVatchman. 
THE  DEVIL  FISHING. 

"  All  tbe  world's  a" 6sb-pondI 

Shakspeare  corrected. 

'  What  Inck,  old  Clovrnfoot,  to-day  f 

Said  I,  one  foggy  morning. 

As  he  threw  ont  liis  line  for  prey. 

Poor  mortal  folk  soboruing. 

'  **  Not  much,"  qnotb  he, "  but  what  I  have, 
Beyond  dispute,  is  iiiir  gain ; 
With  aotei  to  thate,  I've  caught  a  knave, 
A  miser  with  a  6ai;gaia. 

To  catch  a  needy  beam,  I  took 

A  draggle-tail'd  mrtoai — 
A  would-be  belte  found  un  my  book 

A  tempting  full-dress  suit. 

I  caught  a  Congressman,  by  dint 

Of  iotthle  eompentalion ; 
A  Lawyer,  on  promotion  bent, 

By  timely  nomutatian. 

These  lawyers  are,  though  oft  yon  wish 
(No  thanks  for't)  Satan  bad  'em, 

Tbe  most  nnprofitable  6sh 
Of  all  the  sons  of  Adam. 

I  eanght  a  Surgeon  with  a  high- 
fed  subject  for  dissection ; 

An  office-linnter  witli  a  lie, 
Well  seasoo'd  for  election." 


"  What  fish  bites  sharpest.  Pug?"  says  I — 
"  Why,  as  to  that,''  quoth  he, 

"  I  find  not  many  very  shy, 
"  Of  high  or  low  degree." 

"  Your  toper  bites  well  at  a  cork, 

(When  there's  a  bottle  to  it) 

Your  Jew  will  even  bite  at  pork, 

If  he  smell  money  through  it. 

Your  old  man  likes  a  parchment,  when 
By  mortgage  some  one's  bitten; 

Your  youngster  likes  a.  fresher  skin. 
Where  yet  there's  nothing  written! 

Some  shy  ones  play  about  the  line, 

Till  prndcnce  waxes  feeble^ 
And  thiise  at  last  are  often  mine, 

Wbo  only  meant  to  nilAle! 

There's  few  indeed,  of  small  or  great, 

(Or  I  am  much  mistaken) 
But  may,  by  some  peculiar  bait, 

Be  tempted,  and  then  taken. 

But  there  is  one  of  all  the  rest, 
Who  most  employs  my  cook— 

The  IDLER  pleases  nie  the  best. 
He  hiles  tlic  NARKD  HOOK!" 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 

Oxford. — Graduations  conferred  of  M.  A, 
on  Mr.  C.  P.  Cooper,  Wadbam ;  B.  A.  on  Mr. 
K.  S.  Richards,  Worcester.  The  whole  nam 
her  of  Degrees  in  Act  Term,  was  D.  D.  S  ; 
D.  C.  L.  1 ;  Hon.  D.  C.  L.  6;  D.  Med.  1  : 
B.D.3;  B.  C.  L.  3 ;  M.  A.  51  ;  Hon.  M.  A. 
i;  B.  A.  37  ;  and  Matriculations  54. 

Cambridgb.  —  The  following  Fellowsliips 
have  been  admitted :  T.  Blake,  Esq.  LL.  D. 
Trinity,  on  the  cession  of  C.  Beevor,  Esq. 
LL.  B.  ;  Messrs.  J.  Barnard,  and  G.  J.  Pen- 
nington, King's  College. 


THE  ROSTRUM. 


LECTURES   BY   MR.  OGILVIB. 

Is  is  now  many  ajj;es  since  a  legitimate 
Rhetorician  has  displayed  himselif  in  the 
world.  The  Art  of  Speaking  has  fi-oin  the 
days  of  Isocrates  been  left  to  tbe  mercy  of 
nature.  Numbered  with  those  common 
processes,  in  which  necessity  teaches,  it 
has  struggled  on  with  the  general  rude- 
ness that  belongs  to  the  teaching  of 
necessity,  and  an  instructor  in  the  faculty 
of  expressing  our  thoughts  has  been  as 
little  dreamed  of  as  an  instructor  in  the 
faculty  of  eating.  Yet  oratory  is  a  com- 
plicated contrivance ;  it  requires  peculiar 
dexterity  in  the  seizure  of  circumstances 
peculiar  grace  in  the  adaptation  of  Ian 
puagp,  peculiar  felicity  in  the  selection  of 
images,  and  peculiar  clearness  in  the 
arrangement  of  proofs.  It  may  eventu- 
ally seem,  that  of  all  the  arts  on  which 
hwrnan  skill  can  be  exerted,  it  is  the  most 
complicated,  and  most  in  need  of  all  the 
facilities  that  can  be  given  by  experience 


tion  a  regular  and  able  iastmetor  in  the 
science  of  powerfully  and  strikbigly  ex- 
pressing the  sentiments,  which,  without 
bis  lesson,  would  be  feebly  and  ineffec- 
tually dropped  upon  the  auditory,  would 
rank  high  in  the  scale  of  public  service. 
The  noblest  genius  that  was  ever  distri- 
buted through  a  people,  was  shed  on 
Greece.  Her  orators  have  left  us  not 
the  form,  but  the  living  spirit  of  ora- 
tory. We  see  their  remnants  in  match* 
less  beauty,  force,  and  majesty.  They 
were  once  more  illustrious,  for  those 
shapes  were  perfect  We  woisbip  them 
in  the  Torso  ;  what  would  we  not  have 
done  when  they  stood  before  us  in  the 
glory  of  fuU  life »  Tbe  Greek  orators 
were  all  trained  by  teachers  of  rhetoric. 
The  grandeur  of  their  language  was  not 
left  to  be  discovered  by  the  chances  of 
lonely  labour ;  tbe  secret  of  reaching  the 
heart  of  the  auditory  was  no  secret  to  the 
pupils  of  those  instructors,  whose  life  had 
been  a  study  of  public  emotion,  and 
when  the  great  public  speaker  came  forth 
before  tbe  people,  he  appeared  full  arm- 
ed, free  from  the  embarrassment  of  un- 
usual weapons,  with  tbe  sure  facility  of 
full  practice,  and  ready  to  strike  on  tbe 
point  which  was  to  decide  tbe  victory. 
The  modern  public  speaker  is  feeling  the 
weight  of  his  new  panoply,  when  he 
should  forget  all  but  to  strike.  The  rich- 
ness and  power  of  eloquence  are  an  op- 
pression to  his  unpractised  and  dispro- 
portioned  vigour.  It  is  Patroclus  with  the 
arms  of  Achilles.  Genius  is  tbe  gieat, 
final  distinction.  It  cannot  be  taught. 
But  the  noblest  resources  of  genius  may 
enfeeble  and  prostrate  the  man  on  whom 
they  came  as  a  flood  from  Heaven.  Burke 
was  weakened  by  the  overbearing  force 
of  his  genius.  His  emblem  might  have 
been  found  in  Homer's  Jove  invisible  ia 
tbe  clouds  that  his  own  might  had  sum- 
moned. The  greatest  philosopher  of  his 
age,  a  statesman  whom  time  has  exalted 
into  a  prophet,  a  master  of  the  most  lu- 
minous and  potent  language  that  elo- 
quence ever  used,  the  great  leader  in  a 
cause  which  gathered  reuod  it  all  tfar 
loftiest  feelings  of  our  nature— he  was 
yet  ineffective  in  debate.  Inferior  minds 
harassed  him  in  the  field  that  seemed 
to  have  been  created  for  the  unfolding  of 
his  magnificent  array.  With  discipline,' 
with  the  expertness  of  practice,  with  the 
order  that  belongs  to  the  science  of  pub* 
lie  impression,  be  would  have  been  irre- 
sistible. But  his  Persian'  chivalry  en- 
cumbered itself  by  its  might  and  multi- 
tude. The  power  of  his  mind  was  wasted 
on  unprofiuble  excursion.  While  his 
bearers  looked  for  worldly  conviction,  he 
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These  Acilities  must  be  sought  for  at  the.  u<^<»,:.s  iwrnea  lor  woriaiy  conviciiou,  ne 
hand's  of  a  teacher ;   and  in  our  conccp-1  delighted    himself  with  wandering  mto 
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Mklkbc  theorf :  priocqsles  were  {ilayed 
before  tbem,  wbihe  tliey  solicited  facts. 
'Skt  whole  OMtcrial  of  eonvietion  wsts 
present  to  them,  bat  It  wm  hi  etmids— ^ 
inws  of  noMe  confasion,  to  be  extricated 
only  by  thDe,  abd  tfaea  glorious  and  bright 
m  it  was,  to  be  flung  away  op  idle  eyes, 
X  thunderbolt  cmeeriRg  through  the  empty 
heaven. 

-  in  the  f>hfase  of  Cicero,  "  (tntmn  famae 
de^it,  quaolum  kbori :"  a  iMfe  sedufons 
^iseipliue  of  oratory  wouM  have  ptaeed 
thia  man  at  the  head  of  eloquence;  the 
Most  gifted  of  £Dglisfa  patriots,  be  would 
have  been  the  most  efectuvl.  Faction 
WMiM  h»ve  early  strntik  fronlf  opposing 
the  vigor  whicli  bore  down  apon  it  in  the 
uHscattered  strength  of  Burke.  The 
grandeur  and  boldttess  on  which  they 
Were  permitted  fo  gate  as  on  a  tempest 
in  tbe  region  above  their  heads,  and  wait 
till  it  baid  retted  away,  wouM  have  de- 
ftMded  on  ttaeai  in  a  wbirlwiad  of  power, 
«ml  their  ^t  knowledge  of  that  direct 
aud  poiiited  strength  would  have  been  in 
tbeir  being  borne  along  with  its  irresisti- 
ble energy.  What  would  have  made 
this  man  perfect  might  make  others  ap- 
pNAoh  to  his  perfection. 

AMr.OfricviE,  who,  on  the  authority 
<ff  the  AmerioBn  papers,  has  acquired  great 
diMinction  beyond  the  Atlantic,  has  just 
cMMnenced  a  series  of  discourses  in  Lon 
don,  on  Eloquence.  His  phin  ratber  exhi- 
bits tbe  formed  shape,  tban  details  the 
principles  of  his  science.  He  delivers  no 
Itfctare ;  his  dfeplay  is  an  oration  on  some 
stfBtiment,  or  quality,  or  predisposing 
tOHse  of  the  impression  to  be  produced 
by  public  speaking.  He  delivers  this 
i»i<boiit  notes,  and  relieves  the  sternness 
of  bis  didactic  by  reciting  short  speci- 
MWM  o(  pc^[>dar  poetry.  We  shall  pro- 
btfbly  give,  in  our  next  publication,  some 
BMre  minute  notfce  of  tlie  matter  of  dis- 
(AMirses  which,  if  they  should  be  the 
tfRnmeiicement  of  a  rfgubur  school  of 
omtory  in  England,  would  give  the  in- 
vMtor  a  peculiar  place  among  the  con- 
tn'bntors  to  national  advantage. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY. 


VBMIITE  CN  PBOVIHCB. 
TKB  BEilKIIAIS. 

"  I  thiidc  I  could  explain  to  you  the  cause 
tff  that  moral  and  physical  superiority  which 
it  getterally  found  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tAonntans."  "  You  may  spare  yourself  the 
pailts,"  re|rfied  he,  <'  my  opinion  is  fixed : 
the  iohabitalitt  of  tbe  Momitalns  are  no  bet- 
ter thait  thote  of  tbe  plain,  er  at  least  the 
difterenoe  is  so  smaU,  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  speak  of  it"  «  What!  you  believe 
"  "  That  this  world  is  a  great  pri- 
tm  (bagne  •)  where  eternal  justice,  not  to  •  ThcMwords  t^»t,  JmrraU,  ArgtmtDu,  and 
My  injustice,  collects  mateikctors  (I'orpats*)  «Mm,  are  in  finst  aU  technical,  and  appropriate 
ofM  M»an  iMder  the  superimendanee  v  .to  galley sbiVM and  tbdrtreaiaeitL    JEd. 


some  overseers  (Argousins,*  or  Spanish  Al- 
guazil)  who  are  no  better  than  the  crew 
(chaine*)  which  they  conduct?"  Saying 
this  he  began  again  to  turn  over  bis  book  of 
the  roads,  to  know  the  name  of  the  village 
through  which  we  were  gptug  to  pass. 

These  few  words  suffice  to  acquaint  my 
readers  wiiK  the  amiable  character  of  the 
companion  with  whom  I  travel  from  Bay- 
onne,  where  I  met  with  him,  to  Bart^ees 
where  he  is  going  to  take  the  waters.  This 
man  is  this  most  suur  misanthrope,  the  nmst 
determined  censor  I  have  seen  in  my  life: 
we  have  not  been  yet  four  hours  together, 
and  he  h^  found  time  to  abuse  tbe  country, 
the  inhabitants,  tbe  climate,  himself,  nie, 
and  all  the  world.  As  we  approached  the 
Gave  de  Pan,  "  I  recollect  this  place,  said 
be,  addressing  the  postilion ;  is  not  this  the 
road  to  OrtkevUU  f  Yea,  STir,  and  before  us 
tbe  village  orBtllotf — Yes,  Sir. — But  upon 
that  eminence  on  the  left  there  was  a  cha- 
teau, if  I  rightly  remember. — It  was  demo- 
lished twenty  years  ago. — ^They  aught  to 
have  done  it  eighteen  years  sooner  (con- 
tinued he,  throwing  himself  back  in  the  car- 
riage) and  to  have  buried  under  the  ruins  all 
those  who  were  in  it,  not  excepting  tbe  child 
that  was  just  born.—"  Wbat  child  was  it 
then" — It  was  myself — How!  you  are  tbe 

son i — I  am  the    son   of   nobody, 

whatever  Bridoitoa  may  say.  My  story  is 
not  long,  and  as  it  does  not  do  me  great 
honor,  I  readily  relate  it. 

I  have  been  at  war  writh  society  ever  since 
I  catoe  into  the  world.  Till  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, I  was  brought  up  under  the  romantic 
name  ofAlcander,  by  the  curate  of  a  village, 
which  we  have  just  passed  on  the  left :  this 
old  man,  with  whom  I  had  been  left,  with 
a  pretty  large  sum  of  money,  died  without 
knowing  to  whom  I  belongM;  and  confided 
me  to  the  care  of  his  brother,  a  neighbour- 
ing farmer :  but  as  I  grew  up,  without  any 
one's  coming  to  claim  me,  with  inclinations 
ill  agreeing  with  the  rustic  life  to  which  I 
was  destined,  I  soon  became  a  very  heavy 
burden  to  the  poor  family  which  had 
adopted  me.  I  felt  this,  and  collected  ideas 
enough  to  be  mtKh  displeased  with  those 
who  had  {rfaced  me  In  this  disagreeable  situ- 
ation, from  which  I  sought  means  to  free 
myself. 

One  day,  (I  could  tell  you  the  date  and 
the  hour)  a  stout  well-dressed  man,  whom  I 
remember  to  have  seen  several  times  at  the 
farm,  came  for  me,  led  roe  to  the  bridge  of 
Ortheville,  where  a  carriage  was  waiting 
for  bim,  and  spoke  to  me  these  words : 
"Alcander,  yott  see  that  chateau — she  to 
whom  it  belongs  is  your  mother;  the  incon- 
testable proofs  of  what  I  advance  are  in  this 
pocket  book ;  by  delivering  it  to  you,  I  re- 
pair a  fault,  I  perform  a  duty,  and  I  revenge 
myself.  Adieu !" — Without  giving  me  time 
CO  say  a  word,  he  stepped  into  his  post-chaise 
and  withdrew,  calling  me  JlfoMiear  U  Che- 
valier. When  I  recovered  from  my  surprise 
I  hastened  into  a  Utile  wood  close  by,  to  ex- 
amine ray  titles  of  nobility;  nothmg  vms 


wanting,  letters,  portraits,  certiBcatekiof  thd 
midwile,  of  the  nurse,  &c.    I  was,;  if  not 
very   legitimately,    at    least,  very  legally 
(thanks  to  the  law  axiom,  Faler  est  .  .  .) 
the  son  of  the  Count  de  .  .  .  who  died  two 
years  before  at  the  Camp  of  Jal^s.    I  pass 
over  nomerous  details,   the  knowledge  of 
Which  jtistifies,  at  least  in  my  eyes,  tbe  step 
on  which  I'  resolved  without  the  smaUnrt 
hesitation.    Havins  first  deposited  my  fa- 
mily papers  in  tlie  naods  of  a  notary,  I  pn>- 
ceeded,  without  communicating  my  design 
to  any  body,  to  the  Chateau  of  ....  to 
which  tbe  Countess,  afler  having  spent  ten 
years  in  the  capital,  had  retumeo  a  fiew 
moMhs  before.    I  sent  up  to  requeat  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  in  private  with  her  r 
this  lady,  whoac  besDty  struck  me  less  than 
the  impertinent  air  which  diminished  its 
charms,  received  me  without  deigning  to 
turn  her  eyes  on  me.    I  had  prepared  a  lit- 
tle speech  so  as  to  excite  her  attention  by 
the  very  first  words.    **  Madam,  said  I,  no 
sooner  had  I  learned  that  I  had  the  honor 
to  belong  to  your  ladyship,  than  I  hastened 
to  come  and  pay  my  respects  to  you." — ^To 
belong  to  mel  ....  (interrupted  she,  sur- 
veying me  with  arrogance)  what  do  you 
mean,  friend .' — I  mean.  Madam,  continued 
I,  raising  my  voice,  that  I  am  your  son 
whom  you  have  forgotten  for  fifteen  years, 
and  that  I  am  come  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
him.— Pray  who  told  you  this  tale  ?  resumed 
she,  but  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  was  al- 
ready less  confident.—"  This  tale.  Madam, 
is  in  your  own  hand-writing  and  that  of  M. 
de  Laf.  ....    I  have  deposited  tbe  manu- 
script in  the  hands  of  a  notary,  who  will 
communicate  it,  if  yon  think  fit,  to  the  tri- 
bunal at  Pau."   Without  answering  me,  the 
Countess  ran  to  her  writing  desk,  opened  a 
drawer  with  a  false  bottom,  and  not  finding 
the  papers  which  she  had  doubtless  laid  in 
it  ,  .  .  ;  "  That  villainous  steward  [•  cried 
she,  "  I  Will  have  him  hanged." — Then  be- 
coming calmer,  "  Well,  young  man,"  con- 
tinued she,  "  what  do  you  ask  of  me  ?  .  .  . 
Whatever  you  may  have  read,  I  am  not  your 
mother;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  your 
birth  is  a  mystery  whicli  I  am  not  allowed 
to  reveal ;  restore  to  me  my  papers ,  and 
fix  a  price  on  my  gratitude  aiM  your  silence." 
— Your  heart  hn  too  long  disowned  roe. 
Madam,  for  me  to  attach  any  sentiment  to 
the  name  u(  your  son ;  (  renounce  it  with- 
out the  least  difficulty:  but^ou  have  made 
life  a  torment  to  me,  for  which  you  owe  me 
an  indemnity;    you    have    an  income  of 
300,000  fi^ncs,  to  which  I  can  adduce  the 
same  rights  as  your  two  other  children; 
secure  to  me  10,000  by  a  contract  in  due 
form,  which  you  shall  sign  before  the  n(K 
tary  to  whom  I  have  confided  the  pledges  of 
your  maternal  tenderness;  he  shall  restore 
to  you  this  precious  deposit,  and  I  promise 
you,  we  will  in  fbture  oe  total  strangers  to 
each  other.  The  lady  exclaimed  at  the  extr»> 
vagance  of  my  demands,  but  I  had  made  up 
my  mind,  my  resolution  was  taken,  and  I  did 
not  leave  her  till  we  had  concerted  the  ar- 
rangements to  be  made.    The  next  morning 
we  met  again  for  the  second  and  last  time, 
at  th»  notary's,  where  I  abjured  my  rights 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  Madame  de  *  *  * 
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fiettficW  Revs,  ttet  as  tll«  bW  ift  the  air, 
^hagiM  to  D6thin«  aAd  (o  tiohntfjr.  I  beKilw 
^  chobsing  rtiyMir  a  n«Ue :  I  tu&H  that  of 
wxh,  which  B^ds  Me  to  nothhtg',  smd 
Which  th«  Wist  tJlfmn  fMind  «f  tuCli  i»e 
Mk  the  cs«#fi  of  FdiypibMAm. 
,  The  revolntiotta^  c«imttoti»ri  b«g«it :  I 
hmtmet  to  taifiv  in  oydef  bettA*  to*eD}ey 
tiie  scene.  I  thought  I  should  hav«  to-ad- 
ilrire'  th«  tloftto  agitatioM  of  a  gittit  peb{it«; 
I  saw  only  the  antics  of  mortki'es ;  I  dMced 
fl»  well  as  the  rest,  wiilMmt  knt>*iA;j  4r 
%rli(>m  ot  fot  what,  arfd  made  my  escape 
#faeti  (he  mais(ei<s  of  the's^w  let  loose  Apon 
tht  monk'iei«,  the  tigVM  (hM  tOi«  thei*  to 
pi^cM. 

t  pasfted  o^er  to  Bnglttid;  ttif  effetts 
wtefe  pirtndered  at  the  Casttntft  Houise ;  I  was 
JKJp'peH  three  months  at  Dtfve^  to  giv«  Hit 
tiM«  to  pttt  my  papers  in  ord^^;  tl^e  gentle- 
meu  highwiynrerr  disburdened  fm  of  my 
jKirtiiiahteai^  only  fwo  leagues  fi«m  Lon- 
don; my  uylor  put  me  in  tfte  Fle«et  bfecsMse 
I  objected  to  hfe  bill ;  arid  afiet  six  monibir 
cIricaneTy  and  disputes  of  every  kind,  I  wa«' 
rfilveif  mm  this  ehosic  tand  of  liberty  by 
virtue  of  the  AHen  Bill. 

It  was  a  z'^t  deaf  worse  among  the  de- 
fendants of  William  Tetf ;  I  was  pursued 
ttom  Canton  to  Canton,  as  far  as  Constance, 
4^here  some  of  my  own  countrymen  wanterf 
to  throw  tixi  into  the  Rhine,  becans^  I  wore 
a  round  hat,  and  my  hair  was  cut  i  la  TUiu. 

ft  would  rrquirie  more  time  than  we  have 
to  spare,  and  mofe  courase  than  I  have  left, 
tii  give  you  an  accouAf  of  my  twenty  year^' 
AUvels;  during  whicli  I  havef  successively 
visited  all  the  states  of  Earope,  rtot  eicept- 
itie  Turkey,  (the  only  one,  by  tfae  way, 
wHich  is  better  than  its  repntation);  suffice 
it  to  know  that  I  have  every  where  fi>und 
cause  tu  despise  this  herd,  called  mankind, 
croong  whom  the  iaWs  are  snares,  the  insti- 
tutions means  of  tyranny,  the  «(rts  aind  sci- 
Mices  mean  auxiliaries  of  fbrce,  or  vile  flat- 
terers of  power.  T ir6d  of  roving,  disgusted 
with  all  I  have  seen,  with  all  1  have  heard, 
sick  in  body  and  mind,  like  a  Stag  long  par- 
sued  by  the  hounds,  I  return  to  my  native 
spot  to  die."—"  hon  chin  tourn  i  routtaoa 
(a  vood  dog  returns  to  his  home)  as  the  pro- 
verb of  the  country  says,  your  native  air  will 
restore  your  health."—"  To  tell  the  truth  I 
do  not  much  care  about  it ;  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  know  what  life  is  worth." — "  One 
may  saie  that  you  return  from  the  land  of 
<bgs;  yuu  are  now  under  a  serene  sky, 
MRoag  an  amiable,  gay  and  lively  people ; 
you  will  get  reconciled  to  life,  and  even  to 
DBitiokiad;  from  the  manner  in  which  you 
loofe  at  these  country  lasses^  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  the  reoonciliation  ^gan  with 
the  womei*."— "  In  all  countries  that  sex  is 
better  ^tbon  the  other;  and  tliis  is  not  sayine 
much." — As  he  was  speaking  M.  Oiitis  fell 
asleep,  and  left  me  at  leisure  to  examine  the 
country  thmugh  which  we  travelled. 

THE  DRAMA. 

tat  ItALraifJ  OFEttA. 

KIHO'a   THEATBE. 

itf  Clemeiuu   di  Ittd  wis   revived   on 
aaturik/  liwt,  and  iai  since  been  repeated. 


Thtf  Opera  is  one  of  singular  spirit  and 
pwwer  of  hui*ony,  of  ]<emarkable  dnlness' 
of  plot,  and  of  the  most  wearitomtf  lonai- 
tude.    If  MozAKT  had  been  the  poet,  he 
must  have  tbwwn  more  Kfe  into  the  poetfy  j 
bat  if  MttM9tasio  kari  been  tfae  eOilsposer, 
he  couTd  not  ba<vb  "  disHlled  «  sfaam"  of 
richer  sire<iniws  thanpthe  Mtwie.'  The  plot  is 
like  aH  Italian  plots,  ami  tberef6re  mt  worth 
diMfinot  eensUre;  it  has  the  debility  of  inei- 
donc  rtiM  looks  for  inteiMt  in  the  vapid  ro- 
mance tff  high  lifd,  and  coHs  i<  chssie';  and 
t  he  afifeoted  Sentiment,  that  in  aH  (he  works  of 
foreign  pedantry  drivels  kabitiully  fVom  the 
lips  of  the  ancient  masters  of  the  worM.   Vi- 
tellM,  the  daoKbter  Of  tfae  dethroned  VttelUta, 
is  slightly  in  love  wtthr  Sextm,  vk  attendant 
on  the  Emimnr  TOixr,  and  not  at  ail  in  love 
with  fbe  Empei<or,but  reMimely  eiiamouM 
of  fail  throiWv     She  wges  Swtat  M  give' 
pMOf  6f  hi9  affeefioiD  by  assassinatiDg  hi<f 
rantery  embarks  hht<   in  Conspiracy,  awd 
then'  leaves  hnn  to  ektrieate  UimseK   Satia 
i»  of  eowM  discovered,  i^Kt  an  ationive 
attompi  at  KbellioD/  and  infiake  despair  at 
fan  drime.    He  i»  aboat  to  be  exeonted; 
VketHa  fbth  sAme  human  e6iAflflKtiiHi  at 
last,  adkiMwIedgat  her  shxire,  uid  obtMnti 
paMlon  for  her  MiotUeadmirer^    Thia  i«ail' 
meagre  and  absurd  but  the  strkias  which 
coAvc^  its  absurdtty  are  ailmirable.    "  Delv 
Prendi,"  the  first  popMar  daet  in  the  Open, 
is  a  coittporition  of  eneessive  boauty,  trown 
feeUe  in  it«  impivAiun  on  our  ear,  Ity  its 
poftularity.     "  Ab  perdona^"   tfae  duet  in 
which  8$Mtiutad  VkeUa  acknowledM  their 
mutual  feeling,  is,  in  the  phrase  of  the  only 
poet  privileged  to  talk  of  such   things  as 
nature  intended  them,  "  Silver  sweet,  as 
lovers'  tongues  by  night."    The  remaining 
songs  are  in  every  variety  of  style,  but  in  all 
of  masterly  skill,  grace  and  beauty,    f  odok 
was    the    Viieltia,  Cahfohesi   the  Sm<w, 
Pasta,  witfa  the  look  and  aukwardness  of 
eternal  rusticity,  was  Servilia,  the  chosen 
bride  of   TUue.    Bbobbz   condescended   to- 
enact,  for  singing  was  out  of  the  question^ 
Jnnita,  who  walks  ia  and  walks  outy  chaunts 
a  deplorable  melody,   and  encumbers  the 
scene  with  useless'love-makiin|.    But  great- 
est, tliouf;h  last,  was  Sigaor  Cbbvllli,  the 
TUut,  the  "delicis  humani  generis;"  and 
certainly   snstaioing  the  chwactar  ef  su- 
preme deligbter,  if  the  human  race  could 
bring  tbemselve*  to  be  of  the  same  opiaioa 
with  SioMoa  CnavBLii.    This  man  has  the 
merit  beyond,  perltaps,-anyliviflg  actor,  of 
detecting  wliere  his   excellence   lies.     To 
jndge  from  the  downward  conseieusttess  of 
the  Signer's  eye,  his  talent  lies  in  his  legs 
unquestionabt/ ;  neither  eye  nor  ear  in  the 
house  eotiM  conceive  it  to  exist  an  inch 
above  his  buskins.    Hie  glance  fixes  with 
the  justest   meditation    an    the    tapeving 
roundness  of  '  his  aMle,-  and  the  curving 
beauty  of  his  calf;  and  even  on  the  throne, 
when  he  sits  in  royal  solitude,  yet  cheering 
that  stately  lunelihe^s  by  singing  for  hiiiiselt 
in  various  sfrains  of  Transpodane  dissonance, 
it  might  be  shrewdly  guessed  by  one  not 
fortunate    enough     to    hcaf    the    medkty, 
thoiKh  sufficiently  fovoured  to  see  the  mindie, 
that  nil  song  was  a  dirtfct  parfe^'ric   on 
those  incles  which   bit   tiua*  wmi   ftiich 


pleased  aald  unpalting  edntdnplation  en  tba 
embrold«re(>  fooitstaol,  Aiyportitig  the  es*- 
trtaiities  of  hie  Majesty^  thk  oM'  Amrti 
seeiMn<rgfBd>  ia  the  dee|te»  depths  ef  adl^ 
qmMed  foppery.  His  vmoj^  Aebie  atid  ftta^ 
roleos,  only  eMiaufts-  the  aadience  by  ka 
labours  after  etecmieaf.  Bik  cadences  aw 
aU  cracked,  hHi  trtigie  acting  made  cetUady 
by  eoaeeit^'  and  tfae  ceMp^ibtr  wbieh  «« 
wodM  be  rmdy  to  gtvtf  to  his  powers,  np 
palled  bgr  hb  obtraavve  an4  persanai  da*.- 
nioii  of  tfaeir  perfbetiea'v 

ENGLISH  OPERA. 
The  Only  ^novelty  of  dramatkf  prodoetknr 
thia  week  was  a  shsfat  piete  at  the  English 
OpiBr%  on  WediMttagr,  entitled  by  the  a^ 
tber  an  OpeMUt,  and  caMed  »  BatiwMbu' 
Wiveei  or,  Me  BrUmk  t  ak^mett."  Th» 
music,.  w«  are  told,  is  by  Mr.  Keams;  and  wm 
meatiab  his  natoM  the  more  wiHiagly  be- 
cause we  do  not  tfaiak  Aie  dautic  is  lilwly 
to  get  bin  one.  It  is  *«iy  miSiaere,  and 
does  not  redeenr  the  Theatre  from  i^  mis*- 
foituatf  of  Bing-song  attaebetf  to  ilw  KeMisei 
Tfae  ttfaaAKters  in'  BaebekMa'  Wives'  aM 
Morafeur  Pii^ck  O'Danais  Le  OnBd,hdtat- 
keeper  at  Brussels,  who  has  nothing  of  ilM 
Irisfamaobut  his  name,  Mr.  W.  d.  Cbattority 
—Madame  Le  Gfand,  his  wife,  Mrs.  FiaMtt 
— Captains  Melfbrt  and  OayWe,  Messiv. 
T.  Short  and  Wrenefa-^nd  >al)«and>eBHly, 
theif  respeetrve  wivetv  Mrs.  W.  8.  Ghatiertay 
aa*  Miaa  KeHy.  This  appears  at  first  sight 
so  smig  a  family  party,  that  a  rkWIe  rmglM 
be  pat  bow  it  could  be  ttmnra  inn  dranHMii> 
plot,  or  fofnish  iocideat  or  sitoation.  Ia 
truth  it  does  little  ia  either  way.  The 
officers  at  Brussels,  for  tber  sake  of  intrigiMl 
and  gaiety,  pans  themselves  a»  badiekHW, 
hoping  that  their  letters,  deseriptive  ef  ha(d> 
shi|M  M  saniMaiMi  half-  breadtfaeaoapes  inrtfM 
field,  wilt  stdace  f heir  tanles  'ut  EngtaMtd  lltt 
the  fate  ef  war  sdnda  theiM  hotae  to  deme»> 
ticate.  The  ladies,  however,  are  of  a  more 
adventarooA  or  loviwg  nature,  and  they  jear- 
ney  to  Brussels  to  treat  their  beloved  Witt 
an  atreeaMe  sorpriie:  Both  parti>sarH««- 
at  M.  Le  Oraad^s  Hotel,  where  tiie  pkianav 
of  this  efaarming  reaaootfe  beeome  M* 
qoainted<  throwh  the  laadla^,  wkh  tik* 
real  state  of  aftorrs,  and  conseuueatly  ngb 
sohre,  before  nsaking  thenwelvesltaown.  M 
pmish  their  bwsbands  for  tbeir  infkielity. 
To  effwt  this,  Etttily  oetitriMS  an  inteivMtr 
with  Melfitrt,  wito  had  never  seen  his  frieiMn- 
wife,  and  under  pretosee  ef  pMcuring  a  Au 
niatoto  of  a  rivai  who  bod  sopptaHtoJ  Her  tiv 
the  aSeotiodtof  het  lover,  to  be  dcmied, 
shows  him  the  portrait  ef  hi$  JiiU%  ana  $lls 
his  bosom  with  tlI6  stings  of  iealOusy.  In 
like  manner  Jutta  contrives  to  Kindle  a  pas- 
sion in  tfae  volatile  heart  of  Gaylove,  who 
tells  her  his  name  is  Jenkins,  and  to  whom 
she  entrusts  a  letter  as  for  a  brother  officer, 
but  which  is  in  fact  to  biroseif,  and  a  sort  of 
confessiou  of  imprudenea  as  the  part  of  bis 
Emily<  He  ia  of  oaufee  aiso  tomeottd  with 
doubt  and  suspicions^  As  the  moraiify  of 
this  piece  is  not  of  the  itst  watSr,  the  Cap- 
taioB  determine  to  feveaft  or  censoie  them- 
selves by  seducing  thelf  new  acquaintances. 
They  make  separate  appointments  with 
them  for  at  lAasked  ball  in  the  evening,  and 
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agree  upon  nearly  the  same  signals,  though 
there  is  nothing  to  binder  them  to  walk  into 
the  ladies'  chambers ;  the  signals,  some  odd 
■ort  of  music,  are  however  given,  the  ladies 
come  out  in  masks,  and  a  Satetto  is  sung 
^for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Le  Grand  are  brought 
la  for  the  Finale) — the  masks  are  removed, 
and  the  truant  husbands,  aba^hed,  reclaimed 
and  pardoned  by  their  indulgent  partners. 
We  nave  said  that  the  morality  of  this  pro- 
duction is  not  of  the  purest  order ;  it  is  still 
more  reprehensible,  for  it  is  loose;  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  scope  is  to  treat  matrimo- 
nial infidelity  as  a  venial  oflfence  of  universal 
practice,  andi  without  even  reprehension.  It 
IS  indeed  but  too  true  that  this  crime  is  com- 
mon, and  that  in  the  world  there  is  not  the 
i^ominy  attached  to  it  which  would  hap- 
pily preserve  the  innocence  of  many  a  victim 
and  the  peace  of  many  a  family.  But  it  is 
therefore  that  the  stage  ought,  in  its  higher 
attributes,  rather  to  aim  at  reforming  the 
age,  than  at  palliating  one  of  its  most  iniu- 
lious  vices.  Married  libertines,  whether 
sentimentally  depraved  or  lightly  debauch- 
ed, are  not  characters  to  be  laughed  into  the 
good  gTMes  of  a  virtuous  audience.  With 
the  abatement  which  we  claim  for  this 
grand  defect,  it  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  humour,  several 
scenes  of  neat  equivoque,  and  a  general  air 
of  whim  and  sprightlioess  in  the  BrilM  at 
Brwuelt,  which  render  it  very  amusing.  The 
performers  played  vritb  spirit,  and  the  piece 
was  aonounced  for  repetition  with  applause, 
though  we  thought  there  was  something 
•f  presumptuous  innovation  in  the  style  in 
which  tliis  was  done  by  Mr.  Wrench. — 
The  giving  out  a  new  drama  after  its  first 
repreatentation  is  the  appeal  from  the  writer 
tu  the  public  tribunal.  We  do  not  desiie  it 
to  be  too  humble,  but  it  ought  to  be  modest; 
and  where  custom  has  established  a  tolerably 
convenient  form  of  precedent  it  is  well  to 
follow  it,  or  at  least  not  to  deviate  into  a 
track  which  might  be  objected  to  as  anogat- 
ing  too  much.  This  was  Mr.  Wrench's  error: 
instead  of  the  polite  and  graceful  "  Ladiet 
and  GtHtUmen,  mith  your  permiuion,"  he 
advanced  boldly  to  the  /ront  of  the  stage,  and 
taking  upon  himself  to  interpret  the  public 
taotiment,  he  said :  "  Anwed  of  your  appro- 
lotion,  this  Piece  mill  be  reptatfd  tu-morroai." 
We  will  not  blame  more  harshly  an  inno- 
vation arising  in  all  probability  from  a  com- 
inendable  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  author.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  songs  we  subjoin  the 
Portrait  by  Mr.  T.  Short,who,  though  labour- 
ing under  a  cold,  sung  it  delightfijlly. 

The  soft  bloe  of  ber  eye 

I  will  catch  from  ihe  sky, 
And  I'll  brighten  the  colonr  with  dew, 

And  the  rose*  of  spring 

All  their  blaibes  shall  oriog. 
To  place  round  her  dinij^s  their  hne. 

The  dear  lip's  aoften'd  red, 
From  the  sra't  sandy  bed, 

The  bright  coral  shall  serve  to  adorn. 
And  over  the  whole 
For  the  beam  of  the  sool, 

I  will  tiirow  the  first  Mash  of  the  mom. 

OBDS!    QUANDO  TE  ASPICIAM? 

The  New  •  •  ••  • — we  are  at  a  loss  what  to 
<all  it— we  would  say  Green  Room,  but  that 


name  is  already  appropriated  to  another 
apartment  in  the  Theatre.  It  is  however 
the  "  Grand  Room"  converted  into  a  par- 
terre, furnishing  the  usual  refreshments, 
frequented  by  the  usual  visitors,  and  serving 
the  double  purpose  of  a  lobby  for  the  Loun- 
gers, and  a  waiting-place  for  the  half  price. 
There  is  a  sort  of  terrace  all  round  occupied 
with  trees  of  considerable  growth,  and  a 
variety  of  other  trees  and  shrubs  are  so  dis- 
posed un  the  floor  as  to  divide  it  into  four 
alleys  fur  promenading.  At  the  top  there  is 
an  arch  which  covers  the  confectionary  and 
liqueur  temptations;  and  there  are  rustic 
seats  for  the  repose  of  town-tired  Rakes, 
and  Chinese  lanterns  to  illuminate  the 
beauties  of  London  courtezans. 

The  whole  has  a  very  uncommon  effect ; 
and  we  doubt  not  the  Shrubbery  will  an- 
swer the  purpose  for  which  it  was  contrived, 
though  we  scarcely  dare  to  hint  what  that 
purpose  may  be  beyond  the  mere  attractiop 
of— company.  It  might  be  whimsical  tu 
trace  a  sort  of  punning  analogy  between  the 
productions  ot  nature  and  of  art  in  this 
modern  Elysium.  It  boasts  its  Laurel  for 
the  successful  Bard ;  its  fir  for  the  thieoei; 
its  Box  for  the  Pugilittt;  its  Myrtle  for  the 
Vemuet;  its  Birch  for  the  Critics;  and  its 
pop(H)lar  (we  must  strain  a  letter)  for  the 
performert — all,  classes  verv  conversant  with 
theatrical  lobbies,  and  all  apparently  de- 
lighted with  this  ingenious  and  notable  im- 
provement which  has  done  more  than  was 
(lone  to  confound  Macbeth  when 

"  Bimamwood  did  come  to  Dunsioane." 
^  It  was  rather  a  curious  amusement  to 
listen  to  the  living  drama  which  was  per- 
formed among  what  the  play-bills  pronounce 
"  these  living  trees."  A  sour  fellow,  whom 
we  knew  to  be  a  newspaper  writer  of  dra- 
matic criticism,  observed  that  they  were  not 
strong  enough  for  the  only  useful  purpose  to 
which  they  cuuld  be  put,  that  of  hanging 
four  fifths  of  those  connected  with  the  place. 
The  Cyprians  protested  that  this  retreat  was 
quite  refreshing  and  delightful.  A  citizen 
compared  it  to  Hornsey,  the  sweetest  spot  in 
the  universe.  A  person  of  fashion  thought 
it  inferior  to  Vauxhall.  A  Scotchman  was 
reniinded  of  Italian  amours  as  describetl  by 
Bums — 

•  •  •  •  •  honting  among  groves  of  Myrtles : 
An  old  beau  did  not  like  the  withering.  A 
pickpocket  wanted  more  shade.  A  poet,  in- 
spired, took  out  his  common-place  book, 
which  a  Bow-street  officer  fancying  he  had 
just  nimmed  took  him  into  custody,  and  he 
was  only  released  on  its  being  discevered 
that  it  contained  nothing  of  value.  The 
managers  chuckled  to  see  their  woods  so 
thickly  peopled,  and  one  of  them  who  recol- 
lected something  of  Shakespeare  repeated 
(atide)  on  his  exit — 

"  TVt  iMxmy,  peOmeUr' 


Drvry  Lake. — Drury  Lane  commences 
next  season  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Raymond,  hut  still  with  its  committees  and 
proprietaries.  As  this  Theatre  closed  earlier 
than  has  recently  been  usual,  so,  we  are 
informed,  it  will  be  later  in  opening.  The 
end  of  September  is  mentioned,  and  many 
alterations  are  making  in  the  interim. 


CovEHT  Gabosh. — ^TbisTheatrecontinuca  ' 
open  for  the  benefits  of  Performers,  and 
without  furnishing  matter  for  criticism.  Mis» 
O'Neill  has  repeated  the  part  of  Desdemonar 
which  she  first  played  for  her  own  private- 
Benefit;  but  we  do  not  think  it  so  attractive 
as  several  of  her  established  characters. 

After  the  performance  the  Theatre  closed 
on  Thursday  night  for  the  season,  and  Mr. 
Fawcett  took  leave  of  the  audience  with  the 
following  address : — 

Laoies  and  Gentlemen — I  have  again  to 
offer  the  most  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  Proprietors  uf  this  Theatre,  for  your 
kind  and  liberal  patronage.  Supportetl  by 
this  all-powerful  aid,  the  Covent  Gardca 
Company  has  maintained  its  high  celebrity 
throughout  a  season  fraught  with  unusuaL 
public  distress,  and,  by  its  popular  attrac- 
tion, the  Proprietors  have  been  able  to  meet 
their  large  and  heavy  expenditure. 

The  various  revivals  and  new  pieces  have 
been  more  than  usually  successful.  Scarcely 
one  can  be  named  amongst  the  great  number 
produced  that  has  not  been  most  favorably 
received.  And  the  production  of  a  new  "Trar 
eedy,  which  has  been  universally  adiuircd 
for  its  classical  and  poetical  beauties,  is  an 
occurrence  as  gratifying  as  it  is  rare.  The 
termination  of  tlie  present  season  lias  been 
marked  by  the  retirement  of  one  of  the. 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  British  stage. 
The  high  public  honors  paid  to  Mr.  Kerable 
must  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  ex- 
ertions of  those  performers  who  succeed 
him,  that  they  may  deberve  and  attain  the 
like  honors  when  they  shall  be  obliged  to 
bid  you  a  last  adieu. 

Until  the  second  Monday  in  September, 
the  usual  period  of  re-opening,  the  Propr^ 
etors  respectfull^bid  you  farewell — and  they 
assure  you  the  recess  shall  be  passed  in  new 
efforts  tor  your  amusement  and  gratification.' 

The  Performers,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
with  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  unceasing 
kindness,  take  tlieir  leave,  till  the  time 
when  they  shall  have  the  honor  of  meeting 
you  here  again. 

Hay  Market  Theatre.  —  Stock-pieces 
alone  have  hitherto  been  performed  at  the 
Hay  Market,  and,  of  consequence,  have 
offered  little  for  remark.  On  Monday,  a 
Mr.  Amherst  performed  Shylock.  His  suc- 
cess was  very  questionable,  though  he  seems 
to  be  an  actor  of  an  original  cast,  who 
studies  for  himself,  and  does  not  imitate 
others.  From  this  springs  a  peculiarity  of 
manner  and  new  readings  of  passages  which 
much  more  frequently  displease  than  obtain 
approbation ;  but  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  examination  uf  a  single  oer- 
formance,  especially  as  it  was  rather  a  failure 
than  a  triumph.  The  sire  of  the  winter 
houses  has  often  and  truly  been  said  to  ruin 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  stage;  but 
Mr.  Amherst  is  by  nature  formed  to  shine 
more  in  those  domes  where  distant  specta- 
tors require  a  powerful  voice  and  strong 
gesticulation,  than  in  this  small  Theatre 
where  every  thing  depends  upon  minute  ex- 
pression. 

On  Tuesday,  a  grand  tumult  took  place 
owing  to  the  following  circumstance* :  Tlie 
play-bills    announced  -  tfiW  •OUt,"   aad 
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"  Tke-Critiey  Matthews  to  act  Raver 
for  the  first  time  (with  imitations,)  and  bu 
old  part  of  Sir  Fretul.  He  is  stated  to  havR 
been  ill,  but  bis  recovery  being  confidently 
anticipated,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
change  the  Play.  On  Tuesday  afternoon, 
however,  contrary  to  expectation,  an  unfavo- 
rable report  of  bis  health  was  received,  and 
inconsequence,  the  following  bill  was  print- 
ed, and  posted  at  the  doors  ot  the  Theatre: — 

IBEATBE    ROYAL,    HAYMARKST. 

Tuaday  Evening,  July  15, 1817. 

The  Public  is  most  respectfully  informed, 
that  in  consequence  of  tne  continued  indis- 
position of  Mr.  Matthews,  he  is  unable  to 
perform  this  evening;  and  that  Mr.  Russell 
will  therefore  kct  the  part  of  Rmer,  in  the 
Comedy  of  WiUOati,  and  that  the  character 
of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  in  the  Critic,  will  be 
sustained  by  Mr.  Terrv. 

The  first  scene  of  the  play  went  off  well ; 
but  when  the  moment  arrived  for  Rover  to 
come  on,  and  Mr.  Russell  made  his  appear- 
ance, loud  disapprobation,  mingled  with  vo- 
eiferous  applause,  made  it  impossible  lor  him 
to  proceed.  He  immediately  advanced  to  the 
front  of  the  stage,  and  begged  to  assure  the 
audience,  that  it  was  from  no  ambition  of 
his  own  that  he  came  forward  in  the  charac- 
ter he  had  assumed;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Matthews,  his  duty 
to  the  Theatre  and  to  the  Public  had  made 
it  imperative  on  him  to  do  so.  In  common 
with  every  brother  actor,  he  was  sorry 
for  the  occasion  of  tlieir  disappointment. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he 
hoped  for  their  indulgence,  but  thought  it 
necessary  to  add,  he  could  not  undertake  to 
give  imitations,  as  Mr.  Matthews  had  pro- 
posed to  do. 

This  address  was  generally  applauded; 
bat  a  strong  spirit  of  discontent  still  pre- 
vailed, which  increased  as  they  attempted  to 
proceed  with  the  performance,  till  at  length 
the  tumult  became  really  formidable,  and 
Russell,  and  Barnard,  who  played  Harry,  re 
tired  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar. 
.  Mr.  Barnard  now  appeared  on  the  part  of 
the  Manager,  to  endeavour  to  appease  the 
indignotion  uf  the  offended  part  of  the  au- 
dience. He  represented  the  occurrence  to  be 
one  that  was  wholly  unavoidable,  and  stated 
bills  to  have  been  printed  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  Mr.  Matthews  could  not  perform,  in 
order  to  apprize  the  public  of  the  changes 
which  it  had  become  necessary  to  make  in 
the  Play  and  Entertainment. 

It  was  denied  that  such  bills  bad  been 
issued. 

^  Mr.  Barnard  assured  the  house  that  300 
bills  had  been  printed,  one  of  which  he  pro- 
duced and  read. 

The  malcontents  were  still  unsatisfied. 
Their  hostility  produced  the  usual  varieties  of 
discord.  A  thousand  calls  were  made  at  the 
•ame  moment;  Boxes,  Pit,  and  Gallery  had 
their  representatives,  or  at  least  o;ators, 
vho  undertook  to  express  the  wishes  of  the 
multitude :  and  while  one  host  insisted  on 
«  an  apology,"  another  required  the  appear- 
ance of  "  the  Manage^^and  a  tWrd,  more  mo-' 
dest,  only  called  for  "  music."  These,  among 
the  nunleraua  demands  urnd  from  all  sides 
^tbe  hoOK,  w^e  t|49»e  ^yiwch,  Gwm  the  su" 


perior  powers  of  their  advocates,  were  most 
distinctly  heard.  Mr.  Barnard  endeavoured 
to  speak,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  with- 
out effecting  his  purpose. 

After  a  pause  of  some  length,  he  again 
came  fi^rward.  The  Manager,  he  assured 
them,  was  anxious  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  house.  "  Let  him  come  forward 
then,"  was  the  response,  and  Mr.  Barnard 
found  it  necessary  once  more  to  leave  the 
stage. 

His  absence  was  but  momentary.  On  his 
return  he  was  greeted  with  hisses  and  vio- 
lent opposition,  and  the  call  for  the  Mana- 
ger became  louder  than  ever.  Silence  being 
with  some  di£Sculty  obtained,  Mr.  Barnard 
said  the  Manager  of  that  Theatre  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  presenting  himself  to  the  Pub 
lie.  The  tumult  was  renewed.  Mr.  Barnard 
was  afterwards  allowed  to  add,  that  the 
Managers  desired  through  him  to  know  the 
wishes  of  the  audience. 

The  Manager  was  again  called  for;  but 
Mr.  Barnard  seemed  to  misunderstand  the 
call,  and  proceeded  to  shew  that  it  had  not 
been  possible  to  change  the  Play.  This  did 
not  prove  satisfactory ;  but  having  received 
fresh  instructions  from  the  side  scenes,  he 
declared  himself  authorized  to  inform  them 
that  those  who  wished  to  leave  the  Theatre 
mi^ht  have  their  money  returned. 

About  twenty  persons  rose  to  take  their 
departure.  The  play  then  |iroceeded.  A 
new  effort  was  made  at  opposition ;  but  this 
was  put  down  by  the  voice  of  the  audience, 
and  perfect  tranquillity  was  speedily  re- 
stored. 


THEATRICAL. 
American  0.  P.  'numdt. 

O.  P.  has  become  a  generic  name  for  all  sorts 
of  Theatrical  riots,  whether  they  spring  from 
disputed  prices,  public  disappointments,  or 
private  quarrels.  The  latterseems  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  an  affray  and  demolition  which 
took  pmcR  at  the  Charleston  theatre  on  the 
19th  of  March  last,  of  which  a  "  succinct 
account"  printed  and  published  in  that  city 
has  just  been  transmitted  to  us.  As  this  ac- 
count must  interest  our  dramatic  friends, 
and  appears  calculated  to  amuse  the  general 
reader,  we  shall  proceed  to  render  what  is 
called  succinct  still  more  succinct,  and  trans- 
fer it  to  our  page. 

The  Charleston  theatre  is  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Mr.  Ilolman,  a  performer  well 
known  to  the  lovers  of  the  drama  in  this 
country.  He  recently  visited  Europe  to  re- 
cruit his  company,  and,  among  other  heroes, 
enlisted  Mr,  Caldwell,  of  the  Dublin  stage, 
at  the  stipulated  salary  of  thirty  dollars  per 
week  and  a  benefit  at  the  regular  charges. 
Mr.  Caldwell's  forte  is  it  seems  genteel  co- 
medy, but  the  manager  put  him  into  tragedy, 
and  he  in  requital  got  the  manager  into 
trouble.  The  part  which  led  to  the  Ron 
was  Buckingham  in  Henry  VIII,  in  which  Mr. 
Caldwell  refused  to  appear  unless  he  were 
allowed  to  perform  in  Farce  on  the  same 
evening;  alledging  a  verbal  understanding 
to  that  efieSrt  with  Mr.  Holmanj  and  the  de- 
clension of  bis  popularity  if  he  played  cha- 
racters iinsuited  to  his  talents -without  an 
oppottM^ity  of  di«playiog  them  in  a  line  own 


congenial  to  their  bent.  This  refusal  Mr- 
Holman  resented  by  dismissing  him  without 
a  benefit.  On  the  eventful  night  of  the  19th 
of  March  when  this  contest  was  brought  to 
a  crisis,  Mr.  Caldwell's  partizaos  commenced 
the  operations  uf  disturbance.  Placards  (i 
la  John  Bull)  were  exhibited  with  these 
words :  "  the  fulfilment  of  your  promise  lith 
Mr.  Caldwell  or  no  play."    Calls  for  the 

fiarties  were  also  heara  from  all  quarters:  at 
ength  Mr.  Holman  presented  himself,  and, 
after  undergoing  the  usual  interruption  of 
discordant  vociferations,  was  permitted  to 
speak.  He  remarked,  says  our  authority, 
"  that  any  dispute  between  an  actor  and 
himself  was  a  private  matter,  in  which  the 
audience  had  no  right  to  interfere ;  that  be 
had  thought  proper  to  dismiss  Mr.  Caldwell; 
insisted  that  the  amusements  of  the  evening 
should  not  be  interrupted,"  and,  accordingly, 
compelled  the  actors  to  proceed.  The  clamor 
now  became  general,  and  the  performance  of 
the  play  entirely  suspended.  Mr.  Holmaa 
once. more  came  forward,  whilst  the  cries 
for  Mr.  Caldwell  continued.  The  manager 
then  vehemently  declared  that  upon  his  honor 
"  Mr.  Caldwell  should  never  again  appear 
on  the  boards  of  this  theatre.  — "  It  has 
been  thought,  adds  the  writer,  (the  lean- 
ing of  whose  opinion  is  very  evident)  that 
Mr.  Holman's  manner  was  on  this  oo> 
casion,  under  the  excitement  of  feeling,  ex- 
pressive of  violence  and  irritation  towards 
the  audience."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
manner  of  the  audience  soon  biecame 
very  distinctly  expressive  of  violence  and 
irritation  towards  Mr.  Holman.  Mr.  Cald- 
well was  brought  into  tbe  pit,  and  addressed 
the  house,  complaining  of  a  breach  of  his 
engagement.  Mr.  Holnkan  said  the  theatre 
was  no  place  for  debating,  and  he  would 
answer  him  in  a  court  of  justice.  He  called 
on  the  magistrates  present  to  preserve  order: 
the  uproar  became  tremendous,  the  ladies 
were  admonished  to  retire,  the  lamps  and 
chatideliers  were  broken,  the  benches  tora 
up,  and  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  con- 
fusion, the  interior  of  the  theatre  was  re- 
duced to  a  wreck.  The  City  Guard  were 
sent  for,  and  entered  the  pit  with  side  arms, 
but  were  obliged  to  retire  over  the  orchestra 
behind  tbe  scenes,  where  their  numbers 
being  recruited  they  re-appeared  with  mus- 
kets and  bayonets,  and  at  half  past  nine  tbe 
bouse  was  cleared. 

From  this  dato  to  tl^  19th,  various  state* 
mehts  were  given  to  the  public  by  the  par- 
ties. The  result  was  that  Mr.  Hobnan  con- 
sented to  Mr.  Caldwell's  taking  a  farewell 
benefit.  On  this  occasiou  Mr.C.  personated 
Hamlet,  and  in  the  end  addressed  the  au> 
dience,  thanking  them  for  their  liberality  and 
support.  Nothing  occurred  to  disturb  tbe 
harmony  of  tlie  evening,  and  the  receipts, 
exclusive  of  private  donations,  amountea  to 
about  9100  dollars.  In  this  there  appears  to 
have  been  great  kindness  to  a  stranger,  whe- 
ther in  the  right  or  wrong,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  it  repaid  to  Americaos  in  this 
country.  "  -        ' 

The  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  manager 
seems  to  have  restored  the  public  peace; 
and  it  is  so  well  enplained  in  the  coticiuding 
letter  of  our  pamphlet,  wbic(^  also  contains 
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rm.  UTBBABY  OAZETTE,  ANU 


Hmnr  just  utd  Apposite  nefiectiont  w  thear^deebuy!,  that  if  on  tli«  aigK  of  ^i»tfir,  w 
jtiiou  naoaMment  aod  the  Bensral  i»)r8»Dd|ti>«  declanUop  of  4p»e  pvlnciplet,  mbicb  have 
«fiactB  of  iva»uc  riMrescntotion,  that  we  "  grown  wiih  my «rowm,«oditwi(gMieiied  with 
Axtoiiititfiv  ihedoscAfixusarUclB. 


TOTEflSPOBMC. 

Ifeel  myself  in  a  sihutioaof  aino(t«xtni>' 
eadiaarjr  nature. 

As «  hPM  daaUca  of  this  otatc,  1  poncas 
mntj  -ciall  xigbt.  I  am,  nevertheless,  caHed 
4l|l0n  totieliBquiill  a{>rivilecie  which  overy  otiur 
ftMtn>W>  eWi^s,  limt  of  having  his  eoptiaot* 
A^Uadgfld  ^  a  l|B{,'al  trihunal;  wbiki  pa  li^ 
(^nltaiy,  my  qnponent  is  placed  on  aa  eleva- 
tioo  l^ove  every  oih^r  man  in  this  free  poun- 
tiy,  by  having  it  cnn<idered  that  his  claims  fa- 
peneSe  the  a'nthorit^-  ot'  the  Jaws. 

His  pretensions  bare  been  fidly  discussed, 
aad  tbeir  imbecility,  I  trust,  erincrd;  but  tbat 
is  act  the  qaestion  of  the  fireaent  moaient. 

Were  I  obvioiif  ly  in  error,  I  have  an  indis- 
f  alaUe  riaim  4o  JuuC'Sgr  error  adjudged  to  be 
(ach,  and  ifcepaaaKy  of  ny  eSeace  detarBtined 
idsed— hatby 


hy  ailMB*  I'adsed— bat  by  oMasas  arraaged  as 
imimtt,  to  tear  (oMiMf*  imm*i*Uy>  «<■'•'  <*< 
Mcrtd  M<flaai'y  if  «a  MtM- 

The  surspader  qf  my  ci;ril  rights*  paintid  as  i^ 
the  sacrifice,  nay  not  prove  the  wont  result  of 
concession. 

la  my  capacity,  as  Manager  of  a  Theatre, 
io  asserting  my  own,  I  am  most  especially  main- 
taining the  rights  of  the  Public. 

But  if  the  practice  of  rejecting  appeals  to 
jadioial  antkoritias,  and  bringing  ^estions  of 
a  private  natare,  tar  disonasioa  ia  a  IJualfe, 
to  the  total  defeat  of  Iha  parfwae  for  which 
alone  MB  aadienw  is  asscwbled,  be  wactioaed 
by  the  success  of  the  present  .proceeding.;  the 
coDseyiience  is.o^bvions.  The  i>nHi>a>  wbipfa, 
well  conducted,  may  be  rendered  so  wtm- 
mental  to  the  best  purposes  of  society,  must 
experience  annihilation. 

Edocation,  talents,  and  respectability,  will 


fly  from  the  stage :  and  good  sense,  taste,  and 
decorum,  from  the  rest  ofthe  Theatre. 

I  Uoeerely  hope,  however,  that  when  refleo- 
tion  ahaU  ttke  place  of  eaeited  aensatioa,  the 
laost  ardent  appaaer  of  nqr  sentiments  ^\  he 
eoavipced,  that  a  Theatre  affords  no  exception 
to  t^e  g/^tenl  protection  of  the  laiw ;  and  that 
his  own  eiyoyaieat  of  the  drama  is  eqiiaUy 
involved  with  that  of  everv  other  dtiien^  in 
'  iig  the  coatracif  of  A 
the  same  autliqrities 
bis  own. 


ger». 


^ing 
to  th 


le  same  autliqrities  .that  detennineon 


My  principles  for  the  eondnc<  of  a  l^ieatre, 
are  founded  on  the  laws ;  and,  as  observance  of 
the  laws  is  the  best  test  of  a  good  citizan,  I 
am  coBsoled  andcr  the  eaisting  circamstaaoas, 
with  the  eonvirtien,  that  those  principles  will 
Hitimataly<e«B»ti«nte  the  geneialoBtimant 

Ja  4hc  ahswB*  «f  ataectioa,  atrot^^apinlbaa 
ve  bastijiy  impreaied,  a^iich  time  aloae  is  libsly. 
fo  efface ;  bat  time  is  jtoo  tadions  m  arbittaliDr 
of  the  present  di^rence.  MJne  is  a  sitaation 
of  great  nsponsibility.  Many  are  dependent, 
even  for  the  means  of  existence,  en  my  con- 
duct, in  tliis  critical  situation.  To  their  claims,^ 
humanity  compels  me  to  attend. 

To  what  numerical  extent  my  prrndpiea  are- 
soppoeted,  it  ia  SMedless  to  enqnire;  H  is' 
coongh  for  me  to  -be  oMsvinoed,  Inat  many  at 
pieaant  anssess  diffnent  srarimeatfc 

That  kaoHdadgf  issnfficieat  fi»r  dwaegilai 
tiop  qf  my  .caadnct.  I 

/  erase <•  ac<  «poa  my  ova  apMoas.  IsohmU. 
tp  tMe  M|st««riou*  aad  pasnfwl  saegi^ccf,  iQliAer 


4istvrbcd. 


my  strength,"  and  in  tiie  mainteaance  of  which, 
Ibave  bwn  hitherto  supported  by  every  public, 
over  whose  dramatic  entertainments  I  lutve  pre- 
sided; I  repeat,  that  if  to  their  declarations,  I 
appeared  either  in  manner  or  by  the  npe  of  any 
nnqnali6ed  expression,  to-be  deficient  in  respect 
to  the  pabiic,  I  most  unequivocally  acknow- 
ledge ibc  error,  and  to  the  public  apologise 
for  it 

I  remain  the  Public's  .moat  devoted, 
obliged,  «Ad  obedient  senwnt, 
JosBPa  Gao^a  Holamji. 
TTiea^ne,  March  19. 


DIGEST  OF  POLITICS  AND 

NFWS. 

{branded  as  a  Record  of  Facta  apd  aat  of 

Opinjipas.] 

On  Saturday,  isth  July,  the  Imperial 
Parliame«t  wm  prorogued  to  Moiuiay 
the  S4tb  of  Aiigupt.  The  Prinze  Bj^gmil 
ID  persDD  delWened  tbe  spaecb  frona  ttie 
Tfarone,  and  thua  dosed  a  seaaion  wbicli 
has  been  laboiioualy  engaged  upon  many 
important  points  of  intenial  econopiy  and 
politics.  The  principal  features  of  tlii# 
era  will  be  found,  i|i  history,  to  co)isi>tx>f 
the  stsenuoiu  e&its  o(  a  levolutMOiiry 
fectioa  to  oacrtisn,  and  of  a  refiaraipg 
party  (as  they  say)  to  amend  Ifae  Consti- 
tution ;  and  of  the  resistance  ofthe  Go* 
vemnent  to  these  attempts,  irfaiefly  em- 
bodied in  the  tvipe  carried  Suspension 
of  tbe  Habeas  Qo^j^s  Act,  and  the  trial 
of  several  of  iim  distiiihais  of  the  pub- 
lic peace.  By  tlie  fiDoner,  about  Any  in- 
dividuals have  been  arrested  and  impri- 
soned :  through  the  latter  only  one  per- 
son, Cashman,  has  been  executed,  several 
of  his  accomplices  having  escaped,  and 
•tbfTS  beiqg  apqiiitted  whea  ariaigped 
for  treason. 

The  ndudioo  of  the  P^iblic  Expepdi- 
tiiR, — themearares  for  Ameliorating  tbe 
Condition  ofthe  LowerClasses  ofthe  Com- 
munity, and  improving  the  Poor  Laws, — 
the  increased  Operation  of  the  Sinkiqg 
Fund,  and  the  con^e^tieatly  ameudted 
state  and  relation  of  tbe  Finanoct,  Be- 
venuM,  and  Fuaded  Capitai  ofthe  Coun- 
try, — the  issue  of  a  new  Geld  and  SHver 
Coinage,  and  the  gradutll  resumption  of 
Cash  Payments  by  the  Bank,  are  abo 
amopg    Uie   proQunent  eycDits  of   this 


M*  We  haae  raaioa  to  bdieae,  that  the 
sa«M  Pariiameat  will  meet  again  for  the 
dispatch  of  business,  and  that  there  will 
be  no  dissolution  till  after  another  Ses- 
]  Mon,  depending  for  its  length  orshortneaa 
«n  jibe  drcumstaaces  ofthe  times. 

Last  aiaek  the  circoiatioB  of  the  anr 


JhJSrifc*'™""'  "*"  *'**'*'  **  '*^  *"      '  «^  "^  ^2*'*-  '^■""^  Soveiaigns,  com 

^■anoed 


'  The  isuest  refpect  for  tbe  pabUe  h  tke  basU J '■•»»<'<«•    '**«  feverse  has  a  8t.  Oc(n]ge 
of  my  prtadptes  of  asaaagemeat  j  and,  1  again'  .and  Ihe  DiagoB  inatead  of  the  Uma 


M^iHPsaaaaaiwvvwv^VBasaBmmaasBBmMmHV^ 

ceAtly  in  ase.  It  isacvend  orotuiiea  mior 
any  of  the  cun  of  Ei^laad  bad  this  n- 
pression.  There  is  netbing  else  fictifiooy 
about  these  pieces,  for  they  are  adtnira- 
bly  executea,  and  the  metg)  is  pure  and 
of  iQtrinsic  value. 

Aq  ahuudant  harrcflt  h^  .Qoaunenatd 
in  the  Southets  parts  of  Earope,  aad 
there  is  a  very  rapid  declcoiioa  of  price 
in  our  com  markets.  No  one  can  wish 
them  to  fall  lower  than  we  do ;  bi^t  tbeae 
^teat  and  sudden  fluctuations,  instead  of 
ap  unchanging  modecate  priee,  are  very 
pcejudivitil  to  pU  the  commencial  ia|tar<- 
aats,  as  veli  as  tbe  general  ptnsperity  of 
the  country.  The  hnBMdiate  effect  in  tiic 
present  instance  wiH  be  to  min  man^ 
merchants  who  have  exerted  tfaeipKlfes 
to  import  foreign  ^ram  for  fhf  atnte* 
nance  of  the  pppuUtfon ;  a«d  the  inii^ 
eoce  of  their  failure  must  not  only  bc-fiell 
in  other  bnnches,  hut  on  iatuqal  cidtiv»' 
tion  and  fetuie  imports. 

The  union  of  the  English  and  Iqah 
Exchequers  having  been  consummated, 
M.  Vansiltart,  now  ChsMicellor  of  tjie 
Exchequer  for  the  CoBSolidat«sd  Offiier, 
is  about  to  viatt  Ireland  in  the  diacbai^ 
of  bis  new  duties, 

Mr.  Ponsonby  was  baried  privatdv  at 
Kensiugton  last  Saturday  morning. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  has  estab^ 
lished,  or  rather  augmented  tbe  capital 
of  a  National  Commercial  Bank  at  Sf. 
Petersbiu-gh.  The  object  is  tbe  encoo' 
n^emeat  «f  trade,  for  which  purpose  30 
mrilioBs  of  roubles  are  assisted.  Tbb 
institution  opens  1st  of  January,  1818, 
and  is  nc«t  only  to  allow  interest  on  da- 
posit^,  but  to  grant  loan*  on  good  biQs, 
and  on  Russian  me^^iaodise. 

At  I^ons,  MoBtargis,  and  at  Bordeaax, 
seaea  ar  eight  persons  have  been  executed 
for  conspiring  against  the  Govemmrat. 

General  I^cy  and  four  superior  ofi- 
cers,  his  accomplices,  have  Kceived  sen- 
tence jof  death  at  Bagselona,  for  tbeir  late 
attempt  at  rebellion. 

The  Prassian  Princess  Charlotte  has 
arrived  in  Russia  to  be  eapousad  by  tbe 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  receatly  a  viaitor 
to  this  country. 

Most  of  the  German  States  haTe  oasr- 
acceded  to  the  Holy  Alliance. 

By  the  latest  inlellisMwe  it  appcais 
that  the  revolt  at  Pemambaco  has  aearly 
reached  its  fiimk:  the  only  efleet  of 
.this  commotion  has  beca  to  strengtiiea 
the  measures  takoi  by  the  European  at* 
iliance  on  behalf  of  Spain,  and  compd 
itbe  Portufucac  government  to  relinqiush 
Its  plaas  of  aggnndittnwat  io  Boalh 
Ammca. 

Emigration  has  beea  problbitad  i* 
jSwttttnand,  ondct  pain  of  forfeitaic  of 
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tbe  right  -of  oitizeiubip.  until  official 
intelligence  shaH  have  been  received  of 
tbe  fete  that  has  attcoded  the  first  espe- 
ditiop  of  ewignntt  from  ^t  cowntry  to 
tke  United  States  of  Awieix«i- 

Lord  CoMiiBjtMERE,Govenwr  ftf  Bw- 
badoes,  and  Commander  of  the  Forces  in 
tbe  Windward  and  Leiew»rd  Islands,  ar- 
taved  at  bis  destimtiea'Am  tbe  3d  instant. 

Colonel  M'MafaoB  has .  vesigaed  bis 
Office  of  Private  Secretary  aqd  Frivy 
Purse  &c.  to  thePrmce  Resent,  in  whose 
ipiiAediate  service  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman bas  bees  long  distinguished.  We 
are  sornr  to  say  that  ill  health  is  the 
cause  of  tUs  i«tii«nMRt.  Col.  M'Mahoa 
is^o  be  raised  t^  the  Baronetage  forthwith 
^$  an  acknowlednnen^  of  bis  fidelity, 
snU  Sir  B.  Bloemfield,  one  of  H.  ft.  Uig^ 
ness's  Equerries,  baa  l»een  appointed  bis 
Successor  at  Carlton  House. 

On  Sopdav  last  the  Duchess  of  Berry 
ms  deltvered  of  a  dawgbter  wbo  died 
toon  after;  and  oh  the  15tb  the  literary 
world  (at  least)  sustained  a  much  heavier 
loss  in  Madame  de  Stael-Hoktein,  daugh- 
ter of  tbe  celebrated  Necker,  and  faerself 
more  celebrated  by  her  works. 


355: 


VARIETIES. 

RoMC>9*th  May. — Very  interesting  exca- 
vatioas  are  now  making  beyond  the  Church 
of  Domine  quo  vadi$,  outside  of  the  ancient 
gate  Capeoa,  and  not  far  from  the  Appian 
way.  Tbtese  have  b«en  discovered  tnete 
tbe  remsioB  of  »  Bomsn  edifice,  the  rooms 
and  the  vestibule  of  which  are  paved  with 
beautiful  Mosaic.  A  bed-room  has  been 
found  with  fragments  of  statues,  marble  or- 
naments and  iBSGriptions.  There  are  rea- 
sons for  thinking  that  this  country-house 
was  built  under  the  first  Antoninea,  and  that 
it  belonged  to  a  lady  of  great  distinction,  of 
die  name  of  Munatia  Procula.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  antiquary  will  be  in- 
duced to  piihlish  an  account  of  these  disco- 
veries. At  Naples  every  day  brings  to  light 
sew  treasures  of  art  that  have  been  buried 
so  many  aees. '  The  Bourbon  Museimi  as- 
tonishes ail  travellers. 

Musical  Fi ho eajko.— Hitherto  the  fin- 

Seriog  of  key^d  iastnvneots  has  been  consi- 
ered  as  a  habit  depending  upon  mechani- 
cal arrangement;  but  the  following  fact 
may  lead  to  r^nsiderable  scientific  improve- 
ment'in  such  an  important  part  of  musical 
practice.  The  fiwt  is  drawn  from  actual  ob- 
seiaratioa  at  th«  Ay/iwi  far  (*e  BtM,  -where, 
on  a  carefuL  examination  of  the  movements 
of  the  workman,  it  may  be  seen  that  a  most 
extraordinary  and  specific  use  is  made  of  the 
little  finger;  Jbr  that  finger  is  always  ap- 
plied by  them.  When  they  wish  to  otitaio 
particular  isfermatioD  respecting  tbe  nature 
of  a  suriace,  inprefewoce  to  any  other.  Tliin 
is  accoi4n(cd  tor  upon  a  siqaple  anatomical 
principle.  It  is  iiu;eaiously  remarked  that 
4B  attei^p  to,  the  structure  of  the  hand 
explains  i^  since  Uie  Uttle  onges  and  one 


half  of  the  ring  finger  are  supplied  with 
nervous  energy  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  whilst 
tbe  remaindfcr  of  the  fingers*  and  tbs  thumb , 
reoeave  their  epermr  from  the  medial  oerv«. 
In  consequence  oTthe  baid  fingering  and 
thuinbtRg  of  tbe  blind  in  the  manu^ttire  of 
iMskcts,  tbe  sensibility  «f  the  nerves  eo»- 
neeted  with  the  tbwvb  and  three  fingers, 
becomes  considensbly  blunted  {  but  tbe  sea- 
sibilitv  of  the  little  finger  reauiving  unim- 
paired, thioHgb  infirequency  of  use,  and  its 
nerve  b«i«g  distinct  from  the  others,  it  is 
still  susceptible  of  th»t  delicacy  of  touch 
reqiiisite  to  regiulate  the  perception  of  those 
deprived  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

This  truth  may  ultimatelv  he  rendered 
important  in  the  execution  of  the  wpre  dif- 
ficult raovements  ufon  both  the  Pianoforte 
astfi  Organ,  and  even  upon  other  jnstni- 
m/snts. 

Optical  Wosders. — People  laugh  at  the 
story  of  Argu*  tvith  one  kuitired  eyei ;  but 
what  are  they  to  the  eyes  of  some  insects' 
The  Grey  Drone  4y,  for  iostaace,  has  been 
ascertained  to  possess  14,000  syes;  and  it  is 
said  that  a  much  greater  number  may  be 
found  in  tlie  Dragon  fly  I 

A  Correspondent  at  Rome  infi)rms  us, 
that  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Cardinal 
Maury,  the  corpse  was,  according  to  custom, 
borne  to  the  Chiaa  Nuova  with  the  face 
exposed.  As,  however,  some  traces  of  pu- 
trefaction were  observat«le,  a  wax  mask  was 
laid  over  the  countenance.  Pasqutn  com- 
posed the  following  epitaph  on  the  occasion. 

Qui  giace  Maury,  gallo  porporato 

Che  vivo  e  morto,  tu  serapre  mascherato. 

Letters  from  Rome  state,  that  Prince 
Bor|f  Aeseexpends  considerable  sums  in  carry- 
ing on  extensive  excavations  wliich  he  ex- 
pects wiH  enable  him  to  replace  the  antiques 
nc  lately  sold. 

The  British  Institution  in  Pall  Mall  will 
continue  open  to  the  ISth  of  August,  on 
which  day  the  present  Exhibition  of  the 
works  of  deceased  British  Artists  closes. 

Our  Government  is,  we  understand,  pre- 
paring to  send  out  several  scientific  persons 
to  es^ore  such  portions  of  New  South  Wales 
as  can  be  visited  from  the  British  settle- 
ments. There  is  a  wide  and  interesting 
field  for  discoveries,  and  we  doubt  not  but 
that  natural  history  will  make  many  ad- 
vances in  every  branch  from  a  well-condiKt- 
ed  enterprice  in  this  quarter. 

It  is  well  known  that  both  men  and  ani- 
mals ^experience  an  iineasy  sensation  pro- 
duced by  a  difficulty  of  respiration  whenever 
they  lie  too  long  on  their  backs.  From  ex- 
permients  made  by  Mr.  Le^llois  we  learn 
that  this  position  causes  a  diminution  of  the 
natural  warmth,  the  duration  of  which 
may  prove  fatal  to  life. 

A  young  ^entteman  of  Paris,  wifh  the 
view  of  pleasing  his  niistiess,  lately  gave 
himself  out  to  be  theaudior-ef  various  Melo- 
Draraas  which  have  been  received  at  the 
Ambigu-Cami</ue  and  the  Porle-Sainl-Siariin, 
in  support  of  his  declaration  he  produces 
letters  bearing  the  counterfeit  signature  of 
the  managers  of  these  Theatres.  Tbe  im- 
position was  however  discovered,  and  the 
dffiiir  will  shortly  i)e  brougltt  before  the 
Court  of  Assizes. 


Tax  ExfLOSioH  or  Ta£  steam  boat  e»  tu* 

aiVEK  OHIO. 

An  AmuicaB  Journal  pvcs  o*  tfce  teUomiag 
psrticutars  nea^cietiaf  the  Steam  Ttont  whick 
wsis  ^astrojred  on  tbe  riv«r  Ohio  Irr  the  ezplp. 
sion  of  tiie  boiler.  When  the  tqisfortnne  h^ 
pened  the  vessel  lay  ^nite  close  to  the  town  st 
aachor.  Tbe  ezpfosioa  was  aecomponied  by 
inch  a  violent  shock  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
little  town  direclljr  hurried  to  the  scene  «f  the 
catastrophe  wMi  surgeons  sa4  physicians,  the 
sight  whieh  preaented  itself  to  tiiem  as  lltty  sp- 
proaehed  die  vessel  was  ioexprtasHriy  sbaea- 
lag.  Ei^t  peo^  were  dtaa;  tiw  skin  wis 
torn  off  from  hrad  to  C*ot.  Three  others  were 
mortaliy  wonadcvl ;  ais  otiwrs  mere  or  Ims 
wounded.  As  they  puiied  aff  the  nlothes  «f 
those  who  were  still  liviog,  the  skin  cane  off 
with  them  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  cries 
of  the  poor  sntferers  rent  the  ears  of  tbe  spec- 
tators, and  made  tbe  scene  still  more  dreadfal. 
Hie  vessel  had  sailed  without  tbe  proper  pre* 
caatioos,  and  befim  they  had  weighed  anchor 
they  had  let  the  ateara  aet  too  stroiif  ly ;  and 
just  at  She  moment  when  the  crew  had  been 
caUe4  toaethet  to  weigh  anchor,  the  boiler 
burst,  "nic  sanne  Jonrsal  memUoas  a  very 
essential  iiB(>roveinent  of  the  Steam  Engine,  bj^ 
which  all  snch  accidents  may  be  piKveated  ia 
future.  This  improvement  was  invented  by 
David  Heath,  Jun.  of  New  Jersey,  sad  consists 
in  a  new  contrivance  of  the  boiler,  by  which 
a  high  temperature  of  the  steam  is  obtained 
without  the  use  of  the  condenser;  besides  this 
the  balance  wheel  and  the  beam  are  rendered 
Buneeesaary,  so  that  through  this  iirvestion  a 
whole  Steam  Engine  of  four  horse  power  is  re- 
daced  to  the  small  space  of  60  cubic  feet.  It 
is  ntnrh  to  be  regretted  that  tbe  particalars  of 
snch  an  intereatiog  discovery  arc  not  given, 
but  we  hope  that  we  slwll  yet  be  able  to  give 
them  at  a  futsw  time. 


A  writer,  who  styles  himself  the  Clma- 
lier^  Sibilan*,  has  lately  confided  to  tbe 
Parisian  public  his  correspondence  with  an 
Irish  Peer,  to  whom  he  has  given  the  title 
of  Lor4  Ltrvekingt.  His  familiar  epistles  are 
eotilled,  Diogine  d  Ptris,  ok  petilei  lettret 
Paritieane*  mr  I'Hisloiredu  jow,  not  Sottiit* 
Utterairei,  et  noi  incoiuigueneit  awra/ef  tt 
politiqvtt. 

We  have  seen  the  first  letter  of  this  new 
Diogene$.  It  is  filled  with  expressions  of  tbe 
most  inreterate  rancour  against  critical 
Journalists,  and  is  excessively  dull  and 
tedious.  The  reader  is  fatigued  with  inces- 
sant reproaches :  impudence  without  wit  is 
the  dullest  quality  in  the  world.  To  succeed 
noi^»days,  an  author  osust  at  lepst  resolve 
to  bejust,  witty  and  reasonable:  This  would, 
howevOT,  be  too  much  to  expect  from  tha 
Chevalier  SibiloMi,  whose  work,  though  it 
cannot  be  styled  a  Hutery  of  the  pretmt 
Timei,  may  justly  be  ranked  in  the  class  of 
Sotlitet  Iktiraifti. 

Tbamss  Watgb.— It  is  a  very  curious  re- 
sult of  some  experiments  which  have  been 
made  tqwn  Ute  &i«er  Thames,  that  the  water 
of  the  river,  properly  speaking,  does  not 
actually  fiow  mco  the  sea,  or  mix  with  tbe 
sea-water  on  the  approach  of  tbe  tide,  bnt  is 
absolutely  carried  vtp  and  down  with  the 
turn  of  alternate  tides,  for  aa  indefinite 
period.  This  is  conjectured  to  be  the  real 
efficient  cause  of  what  is  tcsnwd  the  eatrewe 
softness  of  tbe  Thames  water,     i 
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The  French  Journals  some  time  ago  bint- 
ed>  that  a  lady  of  Bourdeaux  intended  to 
institute  an  action  against  the  proprietors  of 
the  Mercure,  owing,  we  believe,  to  some 
penmuri  alhisions  which  appeared  in  the 
vticles  which  M,  Jouy  has  lately  written  for 
that  paper. 

Id  allusion  to  this  afiair,  the  Constilulionnel 
contains  the  Tollowing  paragraph : 

"  The  Memorial- BSrdelait  no  longer  men- 
tions the  intended  action  against  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Mercure,  by  Madame  Anntche- 
J)»tAenton.  It  appears  that  the  complain- 
ant has  desisted,  and  that  the  af&ir  has  been 
compromised.  It  has  at  least  furnished  a 
subject  of  scandal  for  the  inhabitant;  of  the 
Btrnktof  the  Garmtne." 

Tbk  Andes. — It  bad  long  been  supposed 
that  the  Andei  were  the  highest  mountains 
in  tiie  world,  and  that  Chimborazo  was  the 
highest  of  that  chain  i  but  this  error  has 
I)een  corrected  by  the  actual  measurements 
of  an  English  engineer,  Mr.  Webb,  who  has 
ascertained  that  Tour  of  the  peaks  of  Jman< 
in  Tartuy  are  much  higher  tnan  the  former 
mountain.  One  of  these  peaks  he  sets  down 
at  a  height  of  4301  toises. 

Rf.tboorade  Motemekts. — A  certain 
Gentleman,  not  one  thousand  nriles  from 
Piccadilly,  being  asked  if  be  would  bet  on 
the.  man  who  walks  backwards,  refused,  on 
the  principle  that  be  must  lose,  as  he  him- 
self nad  been  betting  and  going  backwards 
fur  the  whole  of  last  winter. 

MA*MtoN.— When  Walter  Scott  presented 
the  world  with  this  much  admired  poem,  he 
confessed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
name,  he  had  adopted  nothing  from  the  feu- 
dal history  of  the  Old  Barons  of  that  family. 
To  lovers  of  genealogv,  this  certainly  was 
cause  of  discontent ;  tfiough  such  were  few 
in  number;  but  that  number  will  now  be 
considerably  increased  by  the  forthcoming 
publication  of  the  real  MiRiiioir  History, 
embellished  with  engravings,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  History  of  the  Champion  of 
England,  and  all  the  feudal  services  con- 
nected with  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby,  &c. 

Abcbitectvral  Ohnamemts. — The  re- 
moval of  the  Pillar  from  the  centre  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Square  is  much  regreued  by  every 
lover  of  British  taste  and  of  the  skill  of  Inigo 
Jones.  It  has  indeed  been  urged  that  the 
new  Gas  Lamp  will  throw  light  upnn  the  law 
— it  may  be  so,  but  surely  the  change  is  only 
worthy  of  the  dark  ages. 

NjtPLES,  May  10. — The  King  lately  visit- 
ed the  magnificent  remains  of  Pseslum,  and 
went  on  the  17th  to  Pompeii  with  the  Prince 
and  Princess'  of  Salerno.  .  After  having  ex- 
amined all  the  details.  His  Majesty  was 
shewn  several  things  lately  dug  up,  among 
which  were  13  silver  and  about  300  brass 
coins,  and  a  cameo  of  extraordinary  size  re- 
presenting Venus  guided  by  the  Loves. 

The  King  afterwards  was  presentat  a  new 
excavation,  the  reeult  of  which  was  the  dis- 
covery of  a  candelabra,  some  vases,  &c. 
His  Majesty  passed  a  highly  flattering;  eulo- 
giura  on  the  zeal  of  the  Chevalier  Arditi  who 
aecompaoied  him. 

The  story  of  the-  mysterious  female  who 
lately  excited  so  much  interest  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bristol  (though .  it  is  said  she  proved  an 


impostor)  is  not  so  singular  as  was  at  first  sup- 
posed.— A  Paris  Journal  says  that  there  are 
at  present  existing  at  Cobnar,  two  savages 
of  the  Austral  territories,  a  man  and  a 
woman ;  natives  of  a  country,  the  inhabit- 
ants o(  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Bush-Men.  The  man  is  four  feet  six  inches 
in  height,  and  the  woman  four  feet.  Their 
names  are  Jocko  and  Cantanina.  Baked 
chickens  or  pigeons,  leaf-tobacco-and  brandy, 
are  the  food  and  drink  which  they  prefer  to 
all  others.  Their  exercises,  which  excite  the 
curiosity  of  vast  numbers  of  persons,  consist 
in  an  imitation  of  the  combats  of  their 
country,  a  religious  ceremony,  a  warlike 
dance  and  in  partaking  of  the  little  repast 
above  mentioned. 

We  see  announced  a  work  which  is  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  of  pronunciation,  and  of  ex- 
pression in  the  metropolis;  but  the  author 
does  not  tell  us  what  other  part  of  the  Em- 
pire he  means  to  take  as  the  standard  ol 
correction. 

At  a  fashionable  Convenaxione  which  vraa 
given  a  few  evenings  ago  in  Paris,  some  of 
the  company  were  exalting,  beyond  all 
bounds,  the  privileges  and  advantages  of 

military  glory.   The  Marihal  Due  de  D 

was  congratulated  on  the  brilliant  success 
which  had  honoured  his  carreer  and  illus- 
trated bis  arms.  "  A  General,  said  one  of 
the  Ladies,  must  feel  indescribably  happy 
on  the  day  after  a  victory !"— "  Not  at  all 
Madam,  replied  the  Marshal,  next  to  the  mil- 
fortune  cf  loiing  a  battle,  I  know  of  none  to 
great  at  that  of  gaining  one." 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Owing  to  the  neto  arrangcmtnti  ahich  have 
thii  week  been  made  in  the  Literary  Gazette, 
the  Editor  mutt  requut  the  indulgence  of  the 
many  valuable  Correspondentt  who  ham  fa- 
voured the  fcork  with  communicationt,  if  the 
occupation  of  his  time  prevents  him  Jrom  ac- 
knowledging them  in  a  proper  manner. 

Several  Biographical  Sketches  are  post- 
poned. 

Communications  relative  to  the  progress  of 
their  works  in  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Paint- 
ing, Engraving,  and  other  Arts,  are  solicited 
from  Artists; — to  meh,  immediate  attention 
will  be  paid.  Literary  and  Dramatic  liotices 
wUl  receive  similar  attention. 

Having  again  received  complaints  of  the  late 
delivery  of  <AeLiiERARr  Gazetie,  we  think 
it  proper  to  stale,  that  it  is  regularly  pub- 
lished every  Saturday  Morning  at  7  o  Clock, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  on  the  breakfast-table 
of  epery  Town  Subscriber.  It  is  also  sent 
Free  of  Postage  on  the  Saturday  Evening, 
and  should  be  received  in  the  Country  on  Sutt- 
day,  at  the  distance  of  above  100  miles  from 
I'oan. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

This  day  is  Published,  price  5s.  boards. 

IMPORTANT  TRIFLES;  chiefly 
appropriate  to  Females  on  tbeir  first  entrance 
into  Society. 

By  EMMA  PARKER,  Author  of  the  Gnerrilla 
Chief,  &c.  &c 

Printed  for  T.  Egerton,  Whitehall ;  and  may 
be  had  of  all  Boeksellem. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


This  day  is  pnblished,  price  10s.  6d.  8to. 
boards,  with  Engravings, 

AUTHENTIC  MEMOIRS  of  ihe 
REVOLUTION  in  FRANCE,  and  of  tlw 
SofcitegsoflbeaityatFUBUy,  dedneed  chi^y 
from  accounts  by  eye-witaeiwes. 

This  work  coutain«  the  interesting  detidls  of 
M.  Hne,  Clery,  Edgeworlh,  and  the  Dnchess 
d'Aogonl^e,  of  thosie  afiicctiag  events  at  which 
they  were  personally  present,  ^geated  into  one 
narrative  in  their  own  words. 

Printed  for  W.  Simpkin  and  R.  Marshall, 
Stationers'  Court,  Lndgate  Street.  • 


'I1iis  day  b  publhbed,  in  t  vols.  4to.  pflce 
tl.  10s.  the  Thu-d  Edition,  with  Maps  of 

TRAVELS  in  ASIA  MINOR  aod 
GREECE,  made  at  tbe  expense  of  the  Dilet- 
tanti Society. 

By  R.  CHANDLER,  D.D. 
London :  Printed  for  Joseph  Booker,  New 
Bend  Street ;  and  Richard  Priestley,  Holbom. 
Where  may  be  bad  also. 
In  2  vols.  8vo.  price  218.  a  new  Edition  of 
Sermons  oh  Various  Moral  ano  Rem- 
oious  Subjects,  for  all  the  Sundays,  and  s»me 
of  tbe  principal  festivals  of  the  Y«ar. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Archer. 

Just  puDlished,  price  lus.  6<i.  tolio,  stitcbed, 
illustrated  by  plates, 
A  TREATISE  on  PERSPECTIVE. 
By  JOHN  WELLS, 
Drawing  Master  to  Christ's  Hospital. 
London :  Printed  for  and  Sold  by  R.  Ack- 
eniian,  Strand. 


'I'liu  day  was  I'ublutied,  iu  Svo.  price  lb*. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  CAPACITY  and 
GENIUS;  to  prove  that  there  is  no  origi- 
nal mental  siipenonty  between  the  most  illite- 
rate and  the  moat  learned  of  maokiod.  And 
that  no  genius  whether  iudividail  or  national, 
is  innate,  but  solely  produced  by,  and  depend- 
ent on  circumstances.  Also  an  Enquiry  into 
the  natnre  of  Ghosts,  and  other  ^pearances 
supposed  to  be  sopernatoral. 

Printed  for  Simpkio  aod  Marshall,  Stationcis' 
Coitft. 


Just  PubUalied,  foolscap  Svo.  with  Woo<t> 
cuts,  price  6s.  extra  boards. 

POETIC  IMPRESSIONS,  including 
the  Washing  Day,  Ironing  Day,  Brewing  Day, 
Quarter  Day,  and  Saturday  ;  by  Henry  Lbe, 
author  of  Dash,  a  Tale ;  Caleb  Qnotem,  Ste, 
Manager  of  tlic  Theatres  Taunton,  Ut'tdgmuet, 
Ac. 

London,  Printed  for  and  Sold  by  Sherwood, 
Ncely,  and  Jones,  Paternoster  Row. 

Also,  printed  uniformly  with  tbe  above, 
DASH,  a  Tale,  third  edition  enlai|;ed,  price 
a.  extra  boards. 


On  Monday  will  be  published,  Svo.  price  Is.  6d. 

THE  LAMENT  OF  TASSO. 
Printed  for  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


Leodoo :  Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by 
A.  J.  Valpt,  Tooke's  Coort,  Chancery  Lane ; 
Published  every  Saturday,  by  Henry  Colbdrr, 
Public  Library,  Condnit  Street ;  Johii  Beli, 
Dealer  in  Newspapers,  Sweeting's-AUey,  Cora- 
hill ;  and  PiNNocK  and  Maunder,  Book- 
sellers, at  the  Literary  Gazette  Office,  No.  267, 
Strand,  where  Commnnicationa  (post  paid)  are 
requested  to  be  addressed  to  tlie  Editor.  Also 
snpplied,  and  sent  Free  of  Postaaebyall  Book- 
sellers, Newsmen,  Stationers,  ^o^-^iitks  «f  tiK 
Road,  in  Town  or  Country. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Tiw  Lambnt  «f  Tasso,  hy  Lord 
Btron. 

It  is  one  of  Hat  pleasant  facilities  of 
wM«h  ire  shall  always  be  most'  happy  to 
Avail  ooradNpes,  to  be  enabled  to  assert 
«»it  elaim  to  pre-emineace'  «s  a  literary 
Jottrul,  by  anticipating;  public  curiosity 
*nd  eratiiying  public  interest  in  matters 
which  are  no  sooner  hinted  at  tiian 
Ifcese  feelings  propagate  themseWes  lilce 
flame  or  pntiience.  Such  is  our  grateful 
task  in  bringing  our  readers  acquainted 
with  a  new  Poem  by  Lord  Byron,  which 
will  be  pRsceded  in  feneraf  publication 
by  this  No.  of  the  Literary  Oaeette. 

fn  a  iMfe  unkiadiy  frame  of  mind  to 
wards  the  Noble  Author  than  we  were 
♦rer  conscious  of  before,  for  we  had  just 
finished  another  reading  of  Manfred, 
which  revived  the  "  Farewells,"  and  all 
the  other  painful  emotions  connected 
with  his  name,  we  took  up  the  Lament  of 
Tasso.  But  admiration  soon  overpowered 
«verjf  odier  sensation,  and  we  are  bold 
to  assert,  thatthis  short  poem  of  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  lines,  contains  as  -bril- 
liant  passages  as  any  preceding  work  fVom 
the  wme  hand,  (fumrt,  we  fancy  we 
should  say,)  without  a  verse  to  dislike. 
«r  a  sentiment  to  offend.  Had  Lord 
Byron  never  written  any  thing  else,  there 
M  imowrtaUty  in  thew  dozen  pages. 

Tuso,  it  need  seatcely  be  told,  was 
for  his  boldness  in  aspirine  to  the  love  of 
tte  Princess  Leonora,  of  the  Sovweign 
House  of  £ste,  declared  to  be  insane 
and  confined  in  the  Hospiul  of  St.  Anna 
at  FerraiB.  Lord  Byron  has  visited  his 
ceU,  and  this  Lament  which  he  bteatiies 
through  his  perM>o,  is  worthy  of  cither 
the  real  or  the  assumed  Bard. 
_  It  sets  out  by  dwelUng  op  the  conso- 
ntions  which  long  years  .«rf  solitary  im- 
jmsooBMBt  had  derived  ftoa  the  c*m* 
position  of    the  Qierasalemme.     This 

Slonons  woric  bad  glorified  hU  dungetm. 
jit  thb  i*  e'er— my  pleamnt  task  it  done  :— 
My  iMg-Mstaioli^  friend  of  manr  ye»r» ! 
JS I  do  blot  Uty  final  page  with  teara, 
•Know,  tbat  injr  lotrow*  bave  wnug  fnmi  me 

90BC* 

-SiiS""'  ^'fJS^  Cwatfoo !  mj  sonl's  ehUd ! 
wwea  e*w  pl^ng  romd  m«  came  and  smiled, 
^7^Z'^  myself  irith  tby  .weetsight, 
Tboa,  too,  art  cone— aad  ao  ii  mr  delicht : 

Witt  tbitlMt  braise  upon  a  broken  reed. 
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Boredoqamt  mef  anwi  nature  than  this ; 
-^  rhea  dUtdoi  .to-Ai«io»e,.,p4  .^d 


the  plainings  of  aufferiog.  the  fiiUowing 

fine  thought  occnrs: 

Bat  let  tbem  go,  or  tortore  as  they  wilL 

My  heart  can  mnliiply  thine  image  still : 

SaceesnAiI  love  may  aatr  itself  away. 

The  wtHdudtretktMtl^. 

The  next  passage  which  ftnck  us  as 
Miioefitly  beautiful,  is  one  descriptive  of 
a  Mad-hott«e : 

1  have  been  patient,  let  ne  be  so  yet  j 
I  had  forgotten  half  I  would  forget. 
Hot  it  revives— oh !  would  it  were  my  lot 
To  be  roigetful  as  I  am  forgot  I 
Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  bate  me  dw«B 
In  this  yast  LaMr.hoiis«ofni«ay  wo«t? 
iriurelmfkter  u  not  mirth,  tur  thngU  tkt  m. 
»»•  Kordi  a  language,  nor  nmmen  mankini ; 
where  cries  reply  to  ernies,  shrieks  to  blows. 
And  each  is  tortured  in  his  seaaiate  bell-.- 
For  we  arc  crowded  in  our  totttwdc*^ 
Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  walL 
Which  echoes  Madness  in  her  babbling  moods ; 
While  all  ran  hear,  none  heed  hit  neighboiiT't 

call'— 
Moaei  sava  tbat  one  ••••• ;..... 

♦  .  •         *         •         •         «         • 

Feal  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  nlaced  me  bete .' 

•  •         •         •         •         •         • 

Nol— tUn  too  proud  to  be  vindictive— I 
Have  pardoned  Princes'  imatts,  and  would  Oe. 
Yes,  sitter  of  ny  Sovereign  t  for  thy  lako 
I  we^  aU  bitterness  from  ont  my  bivatt. 
It  bath  no  businest  where  thon  art  agnett  • 
Thy  brother  liates— but  I  can  not  detett:  ' 
ThoB  pitiest  not— bat  I  csin  not  forsake. 

There  is  somvthing  so  truly  poetiod  in 
the  apology  of  the  bardfor  liltmg  bis  love 
so  bish,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves 
the  frieasure  of  quoting  it. 
It  is  no  marval^from  ay  v«ry  birth 
My  soul  watdnwfc  with  love,  which  did  pervade 
And  mingle  with  whate'er  I  taw  on  rarm : 
or  object*  all  inanimate  I  made  I 

Idols,  and  ont  of  wUd  and  lonely  flowen. 
Whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise, 
where  1  did  lay  me  dowa  withm  the  shade 
"' *»ving  trees,  and  dreamed  ancoppted  heprt.' 
^  The  only  passage  which  does  not  en- 
tirely meet  our  approbation,  occurs  after 
this;  the  comparison  in  verse  trii  seems 
to  us  to  be  beneath  the  fine  tqne  of  the 
rest  of  the  poem,  and  the  four  last  Unes 
to  convey  an  image  only  atnkiug  in  the 
antithesis  of  language;   and  verse  viii 
verges  a  little  too  near  the  Powers  of  Evil 
which    deform    Manfred    with     horrid 
n>lendor.    But  we  have  been  too  mi^ch 
delighted  to  dwell  onthese  slight  specks— 
we  will  rather  conclude  with  beauties— 
I  once  was  quick  in  feelisi- that  is  o'er  ;— 
My  scan  are  colons,  or  I  •horild  have  dashed 
My  brain  against  these  bars  at  the  son  flatbed 
In  mockery  (broogh  them 

He  abjures  self>dcstruction,  as  it  would 


We  are  aeouaiTuH  -SS  -TiT'       *      "/"ojures  self-destruction,  as  it  would 
»reXJfff.arS«'';i.^^.:ff  ir-fi"- theba«.  fabricalio-  of  bisene- 


mtcs,  and  blight  his  uatne;  apd  prophe- 
tically exclaims, .      


No — it  shall  be  immortal ! — and  Intake 
A  fhtnre  temple  of  my  present  cell, 
Which  nationa  yet  thaH  visit  for  my  take. 
While  thon,  Kcnwal  when  no  looMrdweil 
Hbe  ducal  chieit  within  thee,  shaltfaU  down. 
And  cmmbliiy  piece-meal  view  dty  hearthlast 

halls, 
A  poets  wreath  than  be  thine  onlycMwa, 
A  boeft  dungeon  thy  atost  <«r  reoowa. 
While  strangers  waa4M  o'er  tky  "tyiopW 

walls! 
And  thon  Leonora.  •  • 

•        •        •        •        •  •       •         • 

And  Thoa— when  all  «bar  Btrtfi  and  BAmly 


Of  magic  ronnd  thee  it  ezMct— shalt  have 
One  hatfthe  laorel  which  o'ershadet  my  grave. 
No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  names  apart, 
At  none  in  life  conid  rend  'Miee  fVom  my  heart. 
Vetj  Leonora  I  it  shall  b«  oar  fate 
To  be  antwiaed  for  ever— bat  too  late  I 

Would  to  Heaven  Lord  Byi«a  alwa^ 
wrote  in  this  style ;  tbat  he  always  choae 
subjects  congeival  to  the  mou  sublime 
poetic  feeling ;  and  left  the  mysteries  of 
darkness  and  guilt  to  men  whose  genius 
was  like  their  themes. .  Qow  jglorious 
would  be  his  reward  from  tm  adipiring 
world !    .    

SlBTLLlMB  Leaves,  a  CoixscTioN 
PoBMs;     ly  S.  T.  COLBHroeB. 

AuMuncfaigtlHit  be  must  heBccforwwd 
<le«ote  himself  to  &r  difierent  stadias  — 
Ite  hinc,  OanKenae[  Vo«  mom*  itaaaavn, 
"  ■      "  "    ■    » (mieUmi 


Daket  Cammn* !  Nan;*  (&ie6imBr  vemm) 
Dqlcet  fuiitis !— Et  tamen  meat  chartas 
Itevititote :  ted  pudenter  et  raro  I— 
Mr.  Coleridge  has  this  week'  bequeathed 
to  the  public  not  only  the  above  Strang^ 
ty  cbffstened  work,  but  also  another  in 
two  vohtmes,  called  "  Biographia  Ii> 
teraria  or  Biograpbical  Sketches  of  my 
Literary  Life  and  Opinions."  Rrom  the 
late  period  of  the  week  at  «hich  these 
publications  issued  ftrom  the  press,  we 
have  oulv  had  time  to  dip  so  cursorily 
into  the  latter  as  to  discover,  tfiat  it  it, 
where  not  metaphysical,  an  entertainin)^ 
ptwhictibn,  whether  with  refncnce  to 
what  is  to  be  laughed  with  or  to  be 
laughed  at  in  its  contents,  and  shall 
therefore  dismiss  its  analysis  till  our  next 
Number.  The  Sibylline  Leaves  we  think 
we  mav  do  justice  to  in  our  present. 

HrgibylHne,"  says  our  DietioMury,  "of 
or  beloneing  to  a  Sibyl  or  Propheie$$  f 
the  wonf  cannot  therefore,  we  hope,  be 
appropriated  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  who  h 
not  so  humble  a  poetns  to  assume,  voluH- 
tarily,  the  character  of  aa  old  woman. 


.  ■  Written  for  last  Saturday's  Qazctts,  hut 
omitted  in  consequence  of  the  prrm  of  other 
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But  on  refresliing  our  classic  memory  we 
grasp  tlie  very  essence  and  soul  o-F  this 
mysterious  title.  The  Sibyl  wrote  "her  pro- 
phecies on  leaves ;  so  does  Mr.  Coleridge 
Iiis  verses— ihe  prophecies  of  the  Sibyl 
became  incomprehensible,  if  not  instant- 
ly gathered ;.  so  does  the  sense  of  Mr. 
Coleridge's  poetry ;  the  Sibyl  asked  the 
same  price  from  Tarquia  for  her  books 
when  in  g,  6,  and  3  volumes ;  so  does 
Mr. 'Coleridge  for  his,  when  scattered  over 
iundr;y  publications^  and  now  as  collect- 
ed into  one — as  soon  as  the  Sibyl  bad 
iroiKihided  her  bargain  she  vanished,  and 
was  seen  no  more  in  the  regions  of  Cumse  ; 
so  does  Mr.  Coleridge  assure  us  he  will 
be  seen  no  more  on  Parnassus — the  Si- 
bylline books  were  preserved  by  Kings 
bad  a  Colle|<;e  of  Priests  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  were  so  esteemed  by  the  peo- 
ple, th^t  they  were  very  seldom  consult- 
ed ;  even  sa  does  Mr.  Coleridge  look  to 
delight  Monarchs,  his  book  will  be  trea- 
sured by  the  Eleven  Universities,  and  we 
venture  to  suppose  that  it  will  b«  treated 
by  the  public,  quoad  frequent  perusal, 
pretty  much  in  the  same  way  with  the 
ravings  of  his  Archetypes. 

We  put  it  to  (he  reader,  if  we  have 
•not  cleanly  anriddied-  the  title-page  of 
"  Sibylline  Leaves,"  though  we  do  not 
thank  the  autlior  for  alloltiug  us  ttme- 
.pressed  Critics  the  trouble  of  turning 
over  Varro,£lian,Diodorus,  Pliny,  Lucau, 
.'Orid,  Sallu^t,  Cicero,  and  even  Pausanias 
and  Plato,  for  the  manifestation  of  bis  re- 
condite enigmas. 

Having    fortunately    surmounted    the 
stumbUng-block  on  the  threshold  of  this 
.-volume,  we  come  to  the  Preface,  whence 
.we  learn  tint  it  contains,  the  whole  of 
tite  author's  poetical  compositions  from 
.1793  to  the  present  date,  except  a  .few 
works  not  yet  finished,  (Heaven  defend 
us  from  more  of  Christabel ! ! !)  and  some 
Juvenile  poems,  over  which   he  has  no 
.controul.     Pre&ce  furthermore  requests 
us  to  divide   these    Poems    into    three 
classes,  viz.  1st.  those  origioallv  publish- 
ed in  Wordsworth's  Lyrical  Ballads ;  2d. 
.those  ori^ally  published  in  various  ob- 
scure or  Xalas ! )  perishable  Journals ;  and 
Sd.  and  last,  those  really  original  from 
MSS.   With  this  request  we  wonlii  gladly 
comply,  (as  it  seems  t9  be  of  much  im- 
portance to  tlie  writer ;)  but  as  no  clue  is 
fumisbed  whereby  we  can  unravel,  the 
complexity  of  the  labyrinth,  we  are  com- 
.peftcd  to  take  the  Poems,  unclassed,  in 
,tfae  way  they  are  divided  and  subdivided 
.on  the  Sibylline  Leaves,  price  ten  and 
JUKpence. 

From  the  manner  in  which  we  speak 
-of  this  publication,  it  will  scarcely  be 
auticipatedthal  we  iuteud  to  enter  at  all 


into  the  question  which  every  production 
of  the  school  to  which  it  belongs  invari- 
ably raises,  i.  e.  whether  it  b  poetry  or 
drivelling,  the  true  and  genuine  effusion 
of  unsophisticated  nature,  or  the  very  bab- 
bling of  imbecility,  mistaking  meanness 
for  simplicity,  and  the  most  ludicrous 
grotesque  for  the  best,  because  the  near- 
est resembling,  portrait  of  Reality.  We 
mil  leave  the  determination  of  this  case 
to  those  who  consider  it  of  more  interest 
than  we  do ;  and  proceed  very  briefly  to 
give  an  account  of  the  volume  before  us. 
The  Preface  goes  on  fidgeting  and  fight- 
ing with  the  worid  or  somebody  in  it, 
ascribing  nmlevolence  and  wortblessness, 
and  all  uncharitableuess  to  a  person  or  per- 
sons unknown,  and  decidedly  diqMvviug 
an  assertion  in  the  Biographia,  wherein 
Mr.  C.  affirms,  that  authors  (particularly 
Poets,)  are  neither  irritable  nor  revenge- 
ful!!  In  the  body  of  the  work  we  have 
two  school-boy  poems,  and  as  one  of 
them  is  really  about  the  most  amusing  of 
the  whole,  we  shall  annex  it  as.  a  favour- 
able s|>ecimen.  Then  comes  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  in  seven  parts,  whimsically  in- 
dexed on  the  margin,  like  a  history.  The 
next  division  consists  of  Poems  on  Poli- 
tical Events,  of  which  we  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  before  a  pretty  Ion;; 
one,  with  a  much  longer  circumstantial 
"  apologetical"  detail  in  prose  of  the 
how,  when,  and  wherefore  it  was  written, 
entitled,  (horrible  to  read.)  "  ftre.  Fa- 
mine, and  Slaughter.'"  Melting  down 
from  the  terrible,  the  ensuing  division  is 
"  Love  Foems,"<^but  oh !  such  love ! 
One  of  them  is  to  an  "  un/oriunate  wo- 
man at  the  Theatre,"  and  begins — 
"  Maide»  that  with  sullen  brow ;"  and 
be-matdening  the  miserable  prostitute  all 
through  the  piece.  Prom  love  we  come 
to  Meditative  Poems,  in  blank  verse  (such 
loves  often  produce  cause  for  reflection !) 
and  wind  up  with  Odes  and  Miscellanies. 
Among  these  varieties  there  seems  to  us 
to  be  very  little  of  novclbr,  though  we 
cannot  charge  ourselves  with  having  pe- 
rused all  Mr.  Coleridge's  productions 
formerly  published.  There  is  a  fragment 
of  a  Sexton's  Tale,  "  The  Three  Graves," 
remarkable  for  illustrating  the  style  in 
language  and  the  stvle  of  thousht  which 
distinguish  tlie  Bards  of  the  Lakes.  We 
gather  that  it  is  tragical  from  there  being 
three  graves,  but  are  not  informed  whose 
graves  tbey  are,  except  we  can  guess  as 
shrewdly  as  Lord  Stanley.  A  widow 
conceives  a  violent  passion  for  her 
daughter's,  received  lover,  who  rtyects 
her,  and  she  pours  down  a  horrible  ma- 
ternal cttrse>  not  only  on  her  rival  child, 
but  on  another  daughter  with  whom  she 
livrs  oU  terou  of  sisterly  affectioa.    This 


curse  makes  a  dreadfiil  imprcniiyi  on 
the  minds  of  the  children,  and  ulfimately 
consigns  them  to  superstition  and  misery. 
In  the  telling  of  this  story,  we  have  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  author.  There 
is  the  close  alliance  of  beauty  and  de- 
formity ;  the  union  of  fine  poetical 
thought  with  the  most  trivial  common- 
pkice ;  feeling  bound  to  vulgarity ;  dig- 
nity of  language  to  the  vilest  doggret — 
in  fine,  it  resembles  the  horrid  punishr 
ment  of  barbarism  which  linked  de^d, 
and  living  bodies  together,  and  gave  the 
vital  sparic  to  perish  with  the  rotting  car- 
case. An  example  will  suffice  —  Mary, 
complains  with  much  native  sweetness, 
though  by  no  comparison  the  finest  pas« 
sage:— 

My  sijler  m&jr  not  visit  as. 

My  Mothrr  layi  her  na;  : 

0  Edward !  yon  are  all  to  mr, 

1  wish  for  yonr  aake  I  <Miald  i>« 

More  lifesome  and  moie  gay. 

I'm  dull  and  tad  !  indeed,  indeed 

I  know  I  have  no  reason ! 
Perhaps  I  am  not  well  in  health, 
And 'tis  a  gloomy  season. 
Ellen,  the  sister,  however,  does  visit 
them,  and  thus  meanly  does  the  poet  tell 
us  so  :  ^ 

Oh !  Ellen  waa  a  (Ullififl  frieod, 

More  dear  tbaa  any  tisiet  i 
As  cbeeiAil  too  a*  singing  Urk ; 
And  she  ne'er  lei^  them  till  'twas  dark. 
And   then — (why  then) — tiiey  always 
iniu'd  her  I 
Again, 
Well!  it  pasted  off!  the MBtleEHea 

Did  well  nigh  dote  on  Mary ; 
AimI  slie  went  oftener  than  ben»c. 
And  Mary  loved  her  more  and  more— (^ijM 
alliteralim.)  . 
CGrmd  CHmaicj  She  namged  all  the  Dairy ! !  f 

Eheu  jam  satis  I  Trifles  are  swelled 
into  importance,  and  important  things 
shorn  into  trifles,  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous  have  not  even  a  step  between 
them  ;  and  the  pathetic  and  the  silly,  the 
sensible  and  the  absurd,  are  so  disgust- 
ingly dovetailed  together,  that  w'e  have 
not  patience  with  the  artiean.  We  have, 
however,  promised  one  of  the  scbool-boy 
poems,  and  we  add  it. 

THE    BAVEN, 
if  Chriibiuu  Tale,  told  iy  a  Seiiiol-ho)  to  Ait. 

link  Brothers  and  Siilen. 
Underneath  a  huge  oak  tree 
'Hicre  wax,  of  twrae,  a  huge  company. 
That  grunted  as  tbey  crunched  too  mast  j 
For  tliat  was  ripe.,  and  fell  foil  tut. 
Then  tliry  trotled'away,  for  the  wind  grew  hig|i: 
One  acorn  they  left,  and  no  more  might  you  spy. 
Next  came  a  Kaven,  that  liked  not  such  folly  : 
He  belong'd,  it  wai,  said,  to  the  Witch  Mdaa- 

clioly! 
Blacker  was  he  than  blackest  jet, 
Flew  low  in  the  rain,  and  his  feathers  not  wet, 
He  pick'd  np  the  acorn  and  buried  it  strait 
By  the  tide  of  a  river  both  deep  and  jgreat. 

Where  then  did  the  raven  goi  '   . 

He  went  high  and  low, 
Over  biB,  over  mkt,  did  the  black  Bawu  go. 
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'   j^>°y ''■>t""">*,iiiaiiy4|>riugi 
Travell'd  Ue  with  wandering  wlngi. 
Many  lammers,  many  winters — 
I  caa't  tell  half  his  adTcotures. 
At  length  he  came  back,  and  with  him  a  she, 
And  the  acorn  was  grown  to  a  tall  oak  tree. 
They  built  them  a  nest  on  the  topmoat  bough, 
And  young  ones  they  had  and  were  happy 

enow. 
'  Bat  soen  came  a  woodman,  in  leathern  gniie. 
His  brow,  like  a  pcnt-hoose,  hung  over  his 

ayes. 
He'd  an  ax  in  bis  hand,  not  a  word  he  spoke. 
But  with  many  a  hem!  and  astirrdy  stroke. 
At  length  he  brought  down  the  poor  Raven's 
own  oak. 
His  yooBg  OHM  wen  kill'd :  for  they  could  not 

depart, 
And  their  mother  did  die  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  boughs  from  the  trunk  the  woodman  did 

sever — 
And  they  floated  it  down  on  the  coone  of  the 

river. 
They  saw'd  it  in  plaoks,  and  iU  bark  they  did 

strip,  • 

And  with  this  tree  and  others  they  made  a  tood 

ship. 
The  ship,  U  was  lanacb'd ;  bat  in  sight  of  the 

land 
.Such  a  storm  there  did  rise  as  no  ship  could 

withstand. 
It  bnlg'd  OD  a  -rock,  and  the  waves  rushed  in 

fast: 
The  old  RaTen  flew  roand  and  ronnd,  and  caw'd 

to  the  blast. 

He  heard  the  last  shriek  of  the  perishing  souls- 
See  I  See !  o'er  the  topmast  the  mad  water  rolls ! 
RiKjjt  ghd  was  the  Raven,  and  off  he  went 

And  Death  riding  home  on  a  cloud  he  did  meet, 
And  he  thank'd  him  asaiu  and  aeain  for  this 


treat: 


again  and  again  for  this 

^ey  had  Uken  his  all,  and  revenge  was  sweet ! 
we  most  not  think  so;  bat  forget  and  forgive. 
And  what  Heaven  gives  Mfe  to,  we'll  still  let  it 
live. 


The  Second  Part  of  Abmata. 

The  Noble  Lord  who  is  responsible 
for  these  Armatas,  first  and  second,  is  a 
native  of  the  North,  and  seems  to  have 
taken  hb  idea  of  a  book  from  a  dish  no 
doubt  familiar  to  bis  childhood,  and  well 
&nown  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed 
by  the  name  of  Hatch  Poteh.  The  in- 
gredients of  Hotch  Potch,  however,  are 
all  simples ;  we  cannot  say  so  much  for 
the  ingredients  of  this  publication. 

As  in  No.  7  of  the  Literary  Ga- 
zette there  was  rather  a  glance  taken 
at  some  of  the  most  objectionable  doc- 
trines in  Part  the  First,  than  a  regular 
analysis  of  its  contents,  we  shall  now  do 
the  author  more  justice,  by  describing 
(though  it  must  be  briefly)  his  topics  and 
opinions  in  Part  the  Second.  We  may 
premise,  that  the  same  frame  is  preserved 
for  hanging  his  .sketches;  and  that  we 
cannot  help  considering  him  as  unhappy 
in  this  respect.  The  wild  and  unneces- 
sary fiction  of  being  wrecked  on  an  un- 
known region,  casts  an  air  of  ridicule 
over  wbiil  p  luevut  to  be  »^riou9,  and  is 


yct\to*  didl  to  add  one  sparkle  to  what 
seems  intended  for  humour.  Armata 
and  England,  London  and  Swaloal,  are 
so  intertwisted,  that  it  is  as  troublesome 
to  distinguish  the  metaphorical  from  the 
direct  allusion  so  everlastingly  clashing 
throughout  the  volume,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive  why  they  should  have  been 
nominally  separated.  Fiction  and  sober 
truth  are  indeed  every  where  too  inti- 
mately blended,  and  the  mind  experiences 
a  dbagreeable  sensation  in  being  bandied 
about  so  incessantly  and  violently  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  for 
Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate  and  fan 

ous, 
Loyal,  and  neutral,  in  a  moment?  no  man: — 

confusion  and  alienation  are  the  sure  re- 
turns to  any  demand  upon  human  atten- 
tion, at  once  so  complicated,  causeless, 
and  absurd. 

But  the  medley  is  not  limited  to  the 
introductory  patch  ;  it  pervades  the  work, 
and  the  reader  is  puzzled  at  every  page 
to  tell  whether  it  is  facetious  or  grave, 
though  lie  may  safely  pronounce  that  it 
is  neither  witty  nor  profound.  We  would 
rather  apply  the  line  to  the  book,  than 
to  the  writer,  but  the  sang  will  not  suffer 
it,  and  the  author,  in  his  Armata  at  least, 
must  abide  by  the  quotation,  as 
•<  Too  dull  for  a  wit,  loo  grave  <br  a  joker." 
Entirely  of  this  character  is  the  early 
portion  of  the  present  volume,  which  des- 
cants on  the  want  of  distinction  in  dress 
among  the  higher  and  lower  ranks  in 
Armata,  and  treats  as  a  good  jest  the 
equipment  of  the  writer  in  the  clothes  of 
a  barber  instead  of  the  habiliments  of  a 
peer.  For  our  parts,  we  have  seen  peers 
so  like  barbers,  whatever  clothes  they 
wore,  that  we  could  not  perceive  the 
point  of  the  story,  unless  it  were  pertonal, 
which  the  Preface  disclaims. 

Fitted  in  the  barber's  suit,  the  author, 
accompanied  by  a  young  Armatan  of 
fashion,  sets  out  for  Swaloal,  the  capital. 
The  post-horses  are  driven  at  speed,  and 
the  Noble  Lord  mounts  his  hobby.  Of 
course  we  have  a  long  discussion  on 
cruelty  to  animals.  Presto  1  fabled  Ar- 
mata is  real  England.  Mr.  Windham's 
celebrated  speech  on  Lord  Erskine's  bill 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  ascribed  to 
"  insanity  quoad  hoc,"  and  completely 
misrepresented.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
deny  or  question,  or  rather  not  to  ap- 
plaud the  humane  motives  of  the  Noble 
Lord  in  this  measure,  but  we  confess  it 
ever  appeared  to  us  to  be  only  an  amia- 
ble weakness ;  and  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Windham,  which  we  had  tlie  good  for- 
tune to  hear  (a  rare  good  fortune  we  must 
esteem  it,  for  it  was  delivered  at  a  very 
late  hottfi  aod  never  reported  with  even 


an  approach  to  substance,)  did  so  esqui- 
siteiy  dusect,  its  sentimental  absurdity 
and  utter  want  of  keeping  with  all  the 
other  laws  and  usages  of  the  country, 
that  it  was  impossible  it  should  ever  lift 
its  head  after  the  stabs  ("the  least  a  death 
to  nature,")  inflicted  by  his  keen  wit,  no* 
answerable  ridicule,  and  brilliant,  but  not 
the  less  conclusive,.,  logic.  We  pass  by 
the  little  harmless,  egotism  in  which  the 
author  indulges  on  this  topic. 

From  the  afflictions  of  the  post-horses 
and  his  excited  sympathies,  we  are  for- 
warded to  a  satire  well  directed  against 
the   abandonment    of   their    charming 
country  mansions  by  the  great,  for  the 
dust,  and  heat,  and  abomination  of  town 
residence  daring  summer; — to  the  re- 
commendation that  uien-traps  should  be 
used  with  caution; — and  to  the  dis- 
paragement  of  a  pack  of  hounds— the  au- 
thor's canine  philanthropy  not  extending 
beyond  one  suspected  puppy  !  As  therfe 
is  nothing  either   very  novel,   or  Very 
deep,  or  very  amusing  in  these  common- 
places, we  shall  not  prolong  them  by  out 
notice.     But  before  we  have  reached 'so 
far  in  the  perusal  of  Armata,  we  are  start- 
led with  one  matterj   which,   beftae  w^ 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  becomes  pain- 
fillly  ofiensive.     We  allude  to  the  gross 
levity  with  which  the  most  sacred  passages 
of  Scripture,  the  name  of  Ood,  and  the 
functions  and  attributes  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  are  mixed  up  with  subjects 
not  only  unimportant,  but  ludicrous  and 
profane.    It  is  insufferable  to  read  in 
one  page  such  execrations  of  a  yoiing 
Blood,  as  "  Damn  all  trees  and  shrubs" — 
"  they  smell  damnably,"— and  "  friends 
of  mine  !  damn  me  if  I  ever  saw  one  of 
them  before  to-night:" — in  another,  so 
dangerous  an  illustration  as  the  following^ 
of  a  position  laid  down  lespecting  'the 
dormancy  of  virtuous  minds  under  the 
influence  of  some  ruling  passion :  "  the 
divine  eloquence  of  the  sacred  Scripture, 
casts  into  the  deepest  shade  every  possi- 
ble illustration:   we  there  see  a  highly 
gifted  Sovereign  living  in  such  general 
purity,  as  to  have  been  said  to  waHt  after 
Qod's  own   heart,  yet  sleeping  in  peace 
amidst  the  complicated  crimesof  cruelty, 
adultery,  and  murder,"  (page  39.)  : — and 
in  a  third,  so  blasphemous  a  comparison 
of  the  gas  lights  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  gorge, 
as  to  liken  tlieir  illumination  to  the  di- 
vine command  of  Omnipotence — **  And 
God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light!!!!" 

1%ere  is  even  a  stronger  proof  of  bad 
taste  than  of  the  absence  of  proper  reli- 
gious feeling  in  this  perijicioas  style. 
The  train  of  reflection  it  avraJiens  is  quite 
iscoDpatible  with  that  light readiogwh.i«h 
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sihi«fly  oceapies  Atraati.  We  conld  as 
soon  cnck  jokes  on  a  Mouldering  corpse, 
«s  leap  At>m  the  awfal  appeals  scattered 
tlihMigh  tiitese  leaves  to  the  jests  witli 
trhich  they  are  coDterminous.  Sabred 
things  ire  indeed  prostrate,  -but  meau 
tilings  are  not  raised  by  the  conpanion- 
^p,  knd  far  leas  are  caricatures  exaUed, 
or  irony  dignified,  or  wbitt  Mjtrared,  by 
the  shocking  contrast. 

W)iile  we  pronounce  this  censure,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  express  our  firm  be- 
lief, that  it  belongs  to  an  erroneous  babit. 
in  the  nobli:  tiuthor,  and  ki  no  degree  to 
a  want  of  either  moral  perception  or  de- 
vout and  Christian  sentiment.  We  have 
been  lolh  to  notice  the  subject;  but 
neither  our  feelings  aor  our  duty  would 
jpermit  us  to  leave  it  in  silence,  or  to  treat 
it  otherwise. 

WeM  n«t  the  politics  -of  Armata  on  a 
par  with  its  icriptunl  freedoms,  we  siMHild 
gladly  pass  at  mice  from  that  blame, 
which  we  must,  to  that  praise,  which  we 
would,  bestow ;  but  to  have  a  hunflred 
pages  filled  with  dry  party  dissertation,-:- 
with  an  olla  of  the  author's  speeches  in 
ihe  Upper  Hoasc,  in  which  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  Suspeasioa,  the  Abridgement 
of  die  Statute  Books,  -fb?  Police  of  the 
Metropolis,  Mendkiity,  Chimney-sweep- 
U)S«  together  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
Theatres,  Steam  Engines,  Law  Courts, 
Telescopes,  SccSccStc,  are  hashed  op 
together,  isTatkertoo  severe  a  trial  of  pa- 
Heace.  Upon  all  these  points  the  wnter 
shows  himself  to  be  a  modem  Liberal ; 
and  thodgh  there  are  several  of  them  in 
HFhich  we  agree  with  him  in  principle,  it 
U  father  a  renwrkable  fact,  that  there  is 
Msarcely  one  of  tfaem  lo  which  we  could 
assent  upon  his  deductions.  We  have 
'•aid,  that  the  politics  and  ethics  of  this 
book  are  on  a  Jevel ;  as  a  proof,  we 
i^tpeal,  amoag  ma^r  examples,  to  pages 
.132  and  192—205:  "  What  spectacle." 
4iays  the  former,  "  can  be  more  sublime' 
-than  to  sea  a  blind  system  of  jealous 
land  arbitnry  dominion  canied  oa  tfakougfa 
the  profligate  and  eotrroptii^  f^^T  ^ 
•pies  in  every  pert  of  the  kingdom,  le- 
ceive  as  It  were  a  dbath-^low  from 
twelve  honest  men,  iodifierently  chosen 
out  of  the  nndistingoishcd  mass  of  our 
peo|He  I"  We  can  imagine  a  thousand 
-apectaatesaaoae  aoblime;  thoa^vre  can< 
not  imagnie  nay  charge  more  falser  or 
any  construction  more  oisorganixiug,  than 
thoM  involved  in  this  paragraph.  The 
irreverent  use  of  what  is  most  sacred,  we 
have  already  reproved  ;  but  fiirther  iilns- 
Itatioa  will  be  found  at  the  pages  just 
qnoled.  la  the  former  there  is  a  sweep- 
ing acensation  of  yerjuijr  agaiast  Bene- 


ficed Clergymen,  and  in  the  hitter  we 
hatre  the  annexed  bnrlesqiie. 

The  writer  is  appreacsing  the  narrow 
channel  which  eonnoeta  his  nneied  worid 
with  outs — 

"  It  was  as  black  as  Hell,  and  the  sounds 
which  re-echoed  between  the  rocks  were 
hideous  and  distracting. — My  crew  (though 
Armatan  sailors)  were  ror  a  moment  discom- 
fited by  this  sceneof  horror;  but  Ireininded 
them,  that  God  w<u  in  the  wkirhrind  at  in 
the  Zephyr,  and  a  umg  and  m  dram  uen  teptibd 
all  their  fearM.*  I 

There  is  no  such  want  of  decoram  in 
De  Foe's  admirable  Crasoe,  upon  which 
thb  fable  is  noddled.  The  apparent 
truth  of  bis  narrative  is  only  strengthened 
by  those  moral  and  religious  lessons 
which  are  naturally  introduced  in  a  his- 
tory apparently  so  genuiuc,  and  having 
no  mixture  of  bufToonery.  But  \vith  our 
noble  author  they  are  iucoiigruous,  and, 
we. are  «ure  it  must  be  confessed, exceed 
ingly  misjplaced  by  Ac  side  df  the  ludi- 
crous and  satirical. 

The  most  entertaining  and  well-writfen 
f»rts  of  Armata,<in  our  opinion,  are  those 
ridiculuig  the  dusty  and  crowded  rides 
in  a  particular  road  in  the  park,  while  all 
its  delightful  lawn  is  deserted, — desonb- 
ing  the  nuisance  of  jammed  and  constiv, 
pated  routed, — and  exposing  tlie  tricks  of. 
street-beggars,  though  the  latter  is  nut 
much  altered  from  Massinger.  The  fol- 
lowitig  is  a  cfever  sketch  of  antiquated 
Fashionables— 

I  know  fifty,  aye  a  hundred,  women  who 
■re  far  abdve  eighty,  and  though  constantly 
in  mobs  from  night  to  morning,  without 
ever  teeing  the  sun  for  months  together,  nor 
ever  desiring  to  see  him,  yet  contiaue  to  set 
death  and  disease  at  ddBance.  Tashion, 
therefore,  my  dear  friend,  gives  birth  to  a 
species  of  mommy,  which  the  Egyptians  you 
once  told  me  of  neverlciiew." 

We  shall  »DW  take  our  leave  of  Armata, 
the  Uemishes  of  which  we  have  freely, 
but  not  faarsbly  pointed  oat.  Its  great 
defect  seents  to  De  the  too  close  union  of 
the  grave  and  gay,  through  which  it  is 
rendered  too  trivial  for  sohd  argnmeut  on 
•erions  sni^ects,  and  too  dull  fur  amuse- 
ment on  light  ones.  Add  to  this  the 
nmwkish  and  motrbtd  seniimentality  of 
these  Kberal  times,  and  the  pictore  of  Hie 
production  is  complete. 

ToCR 
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Francs,  Switzerland,  or  the  Banks 
of  the  Rhins,  and  thrmgh  fart  of  the 
Netherlands,  «n  1810. 

After  aQ  the  Tours  with  which  the 
public  has  recently  been  inundated,  the 
Letters  to  Kinsfolk,  the  Visits,  the  Re- 
visits, the  Residences,  the  Jonmals,  the 
Essays,  the  Excnrsions,  the  Pictutres.  the 
Obiiervations  of  ladies,  and  of  Gentle- 
men, and  of  Waiting  Woatoo,  and  of 


Philosophefs,  and  of  Ignoramases,.  aad 
of  Artists,  and  of  Pobticiatis— after  all 
the  points  of  view  into  which  Fiaa<e  has 
been  tunted  for  the  information  of  wiser 
people    who    staid  at  home  to    cnj^ 
Iheni,  we  scarcely  eapeeted  another  slip 
to  the  TraveHmg  Camera  Obscnra,  when 
lo  I  there  appears  the  Pietvre$pie.    To 
look  for  much  novelty  in  sitcfi  a  work, 
would  be  to  expect  grain  from  the  refuse 
of  a  Uirashing  machine ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing to  have  even  what  we  know  placed 
in  an  agreeable  and  amusbg  light.    The 
preaeut  volume  acliicves,  probably  aimed 
at,  n»more.    We  can  neither  say  that  the 
style  is  good ;  or  the  remarks  profound ; 
or  the  descriptions  accurate ;   but  there 
is  no  demand  upon  the  mind  for  depth, 
and  we  skim  over  the  surface  without 
tronUe.  There  are  occasional  anecdotes 
to  relieve  the  itinerary,  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently distinct  or  vivid  to  merit  the  ap- 
pdlation  of  pietorcsqne ;  though  towards 
the  end  of  the  work  the  author's  powei;^ 
expand  with  the  scenes  of  Swftiserland 
and  the  Rhine.    The  laugnage  is,  as  w« 
have  stated,  very  careless  in  many  pas- 
sages; and  it  would  have  been  well  to  nave 
corrected  the  construction  of  a  nnrtiber 
of  sentences  before  laying  -tfaie  work  be> 
fore  the  critical  tribunals.    The  inaccu- 
rate, or  we  might  say  more  properly  in 
several  iii^tanoes  the  incomplete,  descrif>- 
tions,  those  -who  have  visited  the  Conti- 
nent will  readily  detect.    ThuS  tfat  Ca- 
thedral at  Amiens  is  painted  as  if  it  weia 
perfect,  and  Jiad  met  with  no  dOapidatlOB 
during  the  RevoltrtMu.    The  idea  of  this 
noble  structure  conveyed  to  the  reader  is 
therefore  imperfect,  as  is  testified  by  the 
universal  mutilations  which  lt>  interior, 
especially,  has  experienced.    Page  25, 
we  are  told  that  the  Vine  £nt  octnn 
beyond  Clermont— tbn  is  not  the  'fact.''>— 
The  indifference  of  the  drivers  of  car- 
riaxes  in  Paris  (page  36,)  to  the  lives  of 
pedestrians,  is  an  exaggeratioa. — The 
tmth  is,   that  accidents'  of  thb  sort  an: 
exceedingly  rare  in  that  capital,  though 
nothing  but  extreme  care  could  prevent 
their  frequency  in  those  tiark,  narrow,  and 
nasty  streets.    But  it  is  needless  to  nuiI- 
tipli^  examples  of  thb  kind,  or  of  the  ere- 
dukty  of  our  Tourist,  wlio  gravely  nar- 
rates that  a  Cossack  having   stolen  a 
shawl  on  the  Boulevards,  a  Russian  ofiScer 
detected  bim,  and  punished  the  theft  by 
instant  death,  without  trial  or  inqtriry— 
for  he  "immediately  ordered  the  Cos- 
sack to  tnm  hb  back,  through  which  he 
dirust  his  sword ;   he  then  monnted  hb 
horse  and  rode  away,  withotit  vCay  appa- 
rent concern  U!" 

Were  ihb  a  pradaction  calculated  to 
provdhe  controversy,  we  would  stMna* 
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enily  dtny  the  poation  hid  down  (p.91), 
that  "  penoas  who  dwell  in  towns  have 
ft  great  auperiorit^  in  point  of  comfort 
and  accomiiHidation  over  those  who  Kvc 
In  the  country,"  In  our  opinion  the  very 
Inverse  of  thii  i«  nniveraally  the  case,  and 
the  privattooa  of  the  country  life  hear 
ao  comparison  to  the  wretehednrss  of 
cities. 
There  u  a  sort  of  catalogue  of  the  chief 
*  statues  and  pictures  which  were  in  the 
Xiouvre,  and  which  have  often  been  to 
mnch  better  described,  that  this  critique 
might  have  been  Sfnred,  especially  as  it 
h  oaly  the  recollection  of  a  former  visit. 
IJpoB  the  whole,  however,  this  is  a  pleas- 
ing enough  Breakfast-Table  Companion, 
and  as  such  may  justiv  be  recommended 
to  our  readers  generally,  and  still  more 
strongly  to  tliose  who  mean  themselves  to 
take  an  improving  trip  to  the  kmd  of 
politeness. 

An  ApDBEss  ta  the  Right  Hok, 
J.o»i>  Bykon,  by  F.  H.  B. 

This  is  a  piece  of  very  good  advice  to 
the  Noble  Author  of  Manfred,  Childe 
Harolde,  Stc. — more  sound  than  poetical, 
9»d  better  intentioned  than  executed. 
But  in  truth  it  was  impossible  to  be  very 
poetical  oo  a  subject  which  claims  the 
.stroDfiest  prose  for  its  treatment,  and  can- 
not be  discussed  in  verse,  however  ner- 
vous. The  address,  nevertheless,  pos- 
sesses one  inestimable  merit— it  is  short ; 
not  much  more  than  a  hundred  lines :  so 
that  if  liis  t/>rdsbij>  is  nol  amended,  he 
sorely  cannot  be  twed  by  v.  The  last 
six  hues  afford  a  fiur  specimen  of  its 
,  matter  and  manner : 
OhI  6vor'd  of  the  Maie  I  Byron!  the  gift 


Thy  life,  or  death,  thy  present  cbsicc  abide ! 

In  the  propriety  of  Lord  Byron's  writ- 
ing OB  the  side  of  virtue,  or  becoming  the 
organ  of  celestiitl  didactics,  we  beg  leave 
to  differ  from  F.  H.  B. :  in  the  first  case 
'lie  would  wrong  the  bent  of  his  genius, 
,  and  in  tlie  second  bedevil  all  that  has 
bercftofore  been  considered  heavenly. — 
No,  let  his  Lordship  stick  to  crime,  and 
rtiffians,  and  pirates,  and  murderers — 
with  these  his  Muse  is  at  home;  revels, 
delights,  and  terrifies  :—<-ne  sutor  ultra 
crepidam,  is  as  old  as  Pliny,  and  an  excel- 
lent maxim. 

N.  B.    We  eo«M  retract  this  sentence  since 
reading  the  iamcat  of  TaiM. 

Extract  Jrom  tKe  Jcn^mal  gf  the  CircumMoai- 
£ator  Otto  Vox  JKomesue,  uitt  la  hit 
Father.  Commuiutated  by  the  latter.— 
Kamttcliatha,\0lkJuneXQ\6. 

(Ctmtiwed.) 
Ob  th«  9Qth of  Apfill  bwl tlw  i^etUHM* to 


make  the  first  indisputably  new  discoveiy, 
It  was  an  Island  something  like  the  former, 
only  tbreemiies'  long,  but  beautifully  aduraed 
with  cocoa  trees,  loaded  with  fmit.  I  sent 
Lieutenant  Saciuirin  with  orders  to  land,  but 
he  found  it  impossible  because  of  the  surf. 
Two  sailors  swam  ash«ire,and  brought  a  few 
cocoa  nuts,  of  uncommon  size.  They  did 
not  see  any  inhabitants,  but  a  bmided  cord 
fastened  oa  &  pole  on  the  shore  showed  that 
it  had  been  visited.  I  determined  to  lie-to 
during  the  night,  and  at  all  events  to  laud 
the  next  morning.  For  this  purpose  a  laft 
was  prepared  no  nrger  than  for  one  man. 
Boards  and  snars,  which  we  hail  in  plenty, 
were  very  welcome  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
raft  was  soon  finished.  At  break  of  day  I 
approached  nearer  to  the  Island.  Haifa  mile 
frmn  the  shore  to  leeward  the  long  boat  was 
let  dawn.  Accompanied  by  my  naturalists, 
I  left  the  sliip  i»  two  boats  with  the  raft. 
Rut  on  approaching  nearer  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  land  in  IxMts,  and  was  rejoiced  at 
having  thought  of  the  raft,  with  the  help  of 
which  we  landed  in  the  following  manner. 
The  boau  anchored  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  beach.  Two  sailors,  who  were  good 
swimmers,  took  hold  of  the  end  of  a  rope 
and  swam  with  it  on  shore.  The  other  end 
of  the  same  rope  we  kept  and  fastened  to  our 
boats.  Now  the  communication  was  made; 
for  with  the  help  of  this  rope,  the  man  stand- 
ing so  the  raft  could  &aw  himself  on  shore, 
when  he  had  landed  safolv,  the  nft  was 
dmwn  back  again  by  a  secona  rope,  and  we  aU 
followed  the  same  plan  successively ;  though 
to  land  in  this  manner  wm  not  very  easy,  as 
wc  were  obliged  to  plnnea  with  the  raft  into 
the  surf,  and  then  suiter  ourselves  to  be 
thrown  with  a  wave  on  shore,  and  then  we 
had  still  to  make  a  considcsable  leap  {mm 
the  raft  to  the  coral  bank.  That  we  got  wet 
through  and  thiou^,  was  in  this  hot  climate 
the  smallest  inooayenience.  We  qow  toulc 
a  walk  through  the  wh^le  IsUnd,  which  re- 
sembled a  handsome  eaiden.  A  great  many 
pnrrots  and  other  biros  sunoiudra  us,  and 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  tbe  leastafraid.  Every 
where  stood  cocoa  trees  full  of  fruit,  which, 
without  doubt,  now  for  the  first  time  re- 
freshed F.uropean  travellers.  The  farther 
we  went  into  the  Island  the  more  traces  of 
inhabitants  did  we  observe ;  here  and  there 
a  boat,  an  abandoned  hut,  &e.  Many  well- 
beaten  foot  paths  led  in  all  directions.  Every 
moment  we  expected  to  meet  with  inhabi- 
tants, but  we  saw  none.  On  our  setum  also, 
after  we  had  traversed  the  Island  from  Nordi 
to  South,  we  saw  many  huts,  and  some 
places  on  the  shore  where  verv  likely  people 
had  been  fishing,  as  we  concluded  from  the 
poles  which  were  stuck  up  to  spread  the  nets 
upon.  At  last  we  even  found  several  wells 
rarefuHy  due,  full  of  sweet  water  of  a 
pure  taste,  although  it  could  only  be  rain 
water.  The  Island  must  either  be  mhabited, 
or  frequently  visited  by_  the  neighbouring 
savages.  It  is  distineuisbed  from  all  the 
other  coral  islands,  by  having  no  lake  in  the 
middle. 
The    walk  lasted   four  hours;    our  bo- 
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taoists  made  good  use  of  it,  and  returned 
richly  loaded.  After  we  bad  all  assembled 
on  the  beach  I  eideted  winc^  the  health  of 
Count  Romanzoff  was  drank,  and  tbe  IsUnd 
received  his  name;  the  imperial  Russian 
flag  waved  on  the  boats,  and  the  Kurik  fire<l 
a  salute;  after  this  ceremony  we  ail  return- 
ed on  board  the  ship.  Romanaoff's-lBland 
lies,in  the  latitude  of  14a  iT  seC^a^  in  the 
longitude  144o  S8'  90";  doubtless  is  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Sondergrouod,  the  inhM>i- 
tants  of  which  probably  oiten  visit  iL 

Oo  tlie  23d  of  April  I  discovered  another 
very  k)w  Island  11  miles*  h>n^  and  tbrsa 
miles  broad,  in  tbe  middle  of  which  is  a  htke. 
We  sailed  half  a  mile  from  shore,  but  saw  •• 
trace  of  people  nor  any  cocoa  trees;  it  ie 
doubtless  uninhabited;  I  gave  it  the  nasie 
of  Spiridoff  from  a  man  to  whom  I  owe 
great  obligations.  On  the  SSid  of  Apol  I 
steered  for  Palliser's  Islands,  and  discovered 
to  the  S.  £.  of  them  a  new  chain  of  Isliuids. 
If  you  cast  a  look  on  my  map  and  reekpn  that 
all  tbe  coral  islands  cannot  be  seen  from 
the  mast-head  at  a  greater  distance  than  iS 
miles  ■  at  the  most,  one  ma*  easily  cooe^iw 
how  it  couM  happen  that  Co«k  did  not  see 
this  chain,  which  stretches  in  a  singular  man- 
ner through  tbe  ocean.  Con4  reefs  connect 
together  the  little  thickly  wooded  islands. 
I  only  saw  palms  on  the  N.  B.  point.  W  hea 
we  reached  in  the  eveoins  the  West  side,  the 
length  of  the  chain,  wiuioqt  reckoning  the 
bendines,  amounted  to  40  miles ;  but  now  the 
hind  suddenly  bent  towards  tbe  North-£ast, 
and  then  to  tbe  West,  and  was  lost  in  tbe 
distance  from  our  view.  As  this  part  was  to 
windward  of  me,  I  was  obKged  to  leave  un- 
examined both  this  and  other  islands  which 
were  seen  from  tbe  mast-head,  when  we  were 
off  the  South  point,  because  the  loss  of  time 
would  ^ave  been  Uto  great.  I  nsve  this 
chain  the  name  of  "  Auriic's-chain. 

On  the  24th  I  discovered,  not  &t  from  the 
Draos  Islands,  a  group  of  httle  coral  blands, 
13  miles  long,  which  I  called  Krusenstern'S 
Islands.  It  may  be  very  easily  known  by 
tbe  peculiarity  that  in  tbe  little  lake  in  thie 
middle  of  it  there  is  an  island  thickly  cover- 
ed with  woods.  It  is  truly  an  extnordinary 
piece  of  Kood  fortune  that  during  my  stay  in 
this  coral  labyrinth  the  weather  was  unin- 
terruptedly in  my  favour;  else  pot  only 
the  Kurik  would  have  been  in  great  danger, 
(for  one  cannot  thiuk  of  anchoring  here,  as 
no  bottom  is  to  be  found  a  fow  frtlioms  from 
the  shore)  but  my  map  would  net  base  been 
nearly  so  correct  as  I  now  flatter  myself  that 
it  is.  I  steered  for  Bauman's  Islands,  rsack- 
ed  on  the '  28th  tbe  place  where  they  ase 
stated  to  be,  but  found  neither  them  nor 
those  of  Roggewein  and  Tenbove,  nor  tpde«d 
any  sign  ofneing  near  land. 

(To  U  emtimmd.) 


'  The  miles  bcre  auat  are  Osansn  aulcs, 
15  to  a  degree. 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

1820111        ' 
Orkney,  4th  June,  18ir. 
To  AM  Editor  ef  the  IMtranf  GmeUe. 

Sir,— The  bMttg  one  of  those  gifted  indi- 
vidoids  who  possase  the  second  riigbt  or  fsx 
culfy  of  peepitig  into  futurity.  wooM  I  am 
sure  constitute  a  siiSciaitt  mttoduotion  to 
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yourcoiumns;  but  the  manrellous  manner  in 
which  I  have  recently  had  my  proenosis 
confirmed,  furnishes  a  still  more  irresistible 
claim  to  your  attention. 

Walking  on  the  30th  of  February,  Sir,  upon 
the  sea-side,  I  beheld  at  about  the  distance 
of  three  furlongs,  upon  a  small  tabular- 
'»haped  rock  which  just  emerged  from  the 
Itosom  of  the  heaving  wave,  one  of  those  ex- 
traordinary creatures,  the  eiistence  of  which 
has  been  almost  as  much  doubted  by  sceptics 
as  the  existence  of  the  second  sight  itself,  1 
mean  a  Mermaid,  if  I  may  so  call  that  which 
appeared  to  be  a  Mother,'  for  she  was  suck- 
ling a  little  innocent  with  a  tail  like  a  gold 
fish  and  not  longer  than  eiithteen  or  twenty 
inches.  Both  mother  and  child  were  sur- 
passingly beauiiful.  The  former  had  a  fine 
oval  coantcnancc,  and  not  the  le<>s  lovely 
from  being  inclined  to  green  like  some  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynold's  pictures,  in  which  the 
colours  are  most  evanescent.  Her  hair  was 
purplish,  as  you  may  have  seen  the  carrot- 
locks  of  mortals  who  bad  in  vain  attempted 
to  dye  them  black,  and  so  long  that  it 
fioated  on  the  water  like  a  sea-weed.  The 
bust  was  the  finest  I  ever  gazed  upon ;  and 
though  I  cannot  so  much  approve  of  her  ex- 
tremities, it  is  but  justice  to  acknowledge 
that  the  whole  of  the  fish  department  was 
radiant  as  a  dolphin  playine  in  the  sun- 
beams, elastic  as  the  flyidg-fish,  and  shapely 
as  the  salmon.  Earnestly  eneaeed  in  her 
maternal  ofilce,  the  'oceanic  lady  did  not 
heed  my  approach,  and  when  she  began  to 
•ingherofisprinf  lo-^ep— yegods!  it  was 
the  music  ot  the  spheres  or  fabled  cadences 
of  the  expiring  swan.  Never  was  mortal 
man  so  raptured  as  I  was.  I  stood  trans- 
fixed in  a  trance  of  delirium,  chained,  like 
another  Prometheus,  to  the  rock  nearest  that 
of  the  enchanting  Mermaid.  In  thi»posture 
it  seems  I  first  caught  her  eye,  and  whether 
it  was  that  being  susceptible  of  flattery  as 
earthly  females  are  said  to  he,  or  influenced 
by  any  other  consideration  I  know  not,  but  to 
some  cause  or  other  must  I  attribute  the 
ironderful  condescension  with  which  she 
rewarded  the  expression  of  intense  admira- 
tion so  visible  in  my  features. 

It  were  needless,'  Sir,  to  occupy  you  with 
the  entire  conversation  that  ensued.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  a  perfectly  good  understanding 
arose  between  the  prophetess  of  the  sea  and 
the  Seer  of  the  earth.  The  Mer-child  was 
gracefully  laid  to  slumber  upon  the  fin  of  its 
accomplished  parent  while  sli«  unfolded  to 
me  the  dhuna  of  the  future. 

It  may  be  proper  to  explain  to  you  that 
my  $ight  is  limited  to  somewhere  about 
seven  hundrdd  and  thirty  days,  beyond  which 
my  perceptions  of  futurity  are  dim  and  un- 
certain. But  my  fair  eompanion  darted  her 
easy  glance  into-  years,  it  may  be  into  ages, 
iar  removed.  CarionQr  it  most  excited  by 
proximate  objects.  I  cared  little  for  IMO, 
but  1820  arrived  just  at  the  end  of  my  own 
vista,  and  I  regarded  with  peculiar  atten^ 
tidn  the  exposition  of  that  year  as  succcs 
sive  seasons  wens  unfolded  to  'fne  in  the 
glass  of  ray  wonderful  acquaintance.  Tljis 
glaat,  by  the  way,  and  I  am  happy  to  set  at 

mmm^^m^^tt — — T i     .1 

*'  Ih  terrene  aAun  (his  speci«(  of  misnomer 
istiottuieommon.     '  -' 


rest  so  important  a  point  in]  natural  history, 
is  a  perfect  sphere  and  not  an  oval  piano,  as 
hitherto  represented  by  the  pretenders  to 
Mermaidal  intercourse.  U^Mn  its  transpar 
rent  face  the  lines  of  January  1831  were 
just  opening  upoti  my  eye,  when  the  report 
of  a  duck-gun  startled  my  ear.  In  an  in- 
stant my  instructress  vanished  beneath  the 
billow,  and  what  became  of  her  glass  I 
know  not,  though  from  the  unwelcome  ea> 
tranceof  about  an  ounce  of  shot  (No.  1,  Mr. 
Editor!)  into  my  body,  I  am  inclined  to 
suspect  that  she  also-  got  a  few  drops  too 
much,  and  that  her  glass  was  shivered.  For 
some  moments  I  was  not  aware  of  being 
woimded ;  but  wheri  the  sportsmen  started 
from  behind  a  precipice  where  they  had 
couched  for  the  beaefit  of  a  surer  aim,  I  per- 
ceived the  whole  nature  and  extent  of  my 
misfortune.  Painful  as  was  my  situation 
in  every  respect,  the  denouement  bad  some- 
thing ludicrous  in  it.  I  was  peppered  and 
that  soundly  too,  and  the  shooters,  my  per- 
sonal friends,  with  all  their  assumed  con- 
cern could  nut  help  laughing  heartily  at  the 
mode  in  which  tney  had  interrupted  my 
tete-a-tete  with  the  Mermaid. 

But  no  more  of  this.  I  hasten  to  lay  be- 
fore you  as  much  of  the  history  of  the  year 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  Twenty  as  I  can  re- 
cotleci ;  many  important  matters  having  I 
fear  slipped  my  memory  during  the  three 
months  I  have  been  smarting  under  the 
hands  of  the  surgeon  and  those  benevolent 
friends  who  have  from  time  to  time  had  the 
kindness  to  devote  an  hour  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  picking  the  shots  out  of  the  carcase 
of  your  unfortunate  humble  servant, 

Donald  MAcoARTCLAMCxsoir. 
1820! 

'  The  King's  palace  looked  quite  bare  and 
uirfumished: — there  had  been  a  clamour 
against  the  expense  of  chairs  and  tables  for 
it,  and  the  sovereign  had  reduced  his  esta- 
bhshment  to  Spartan  plainness.  I  naturally 
took  a  peep  to  observe  hotv  wretched  the 
prisons  must  now  be,  but  judge  my  surprise 
on  finding  every  gaol  glittering  with  mirrors, 
rich  with  Turkey  carpets  and  sofas,  and 
some  of  them  even  adorned  with  noble  cor- 
ridors and  the  most  transcendent  paintings, 
with  lawns  for  exercise,  theatres  for  con- 
certs and  private  performances,  and  all  that 
taste  could  devise  for  the  eratificatiun  of  lux- 
ury. On  inquiry  I  found  that  this  change 
had  taken  place  in  consequence  of  tlie  exer- 
tions of  a  great  statesman  of  the  name  of 
Benedict,  4nd  that  the  most  magnificent  of 
the  buildings  I  saw  were  for  Slate  Pri$onert, 
so  called  from  the  state  iu  which  they  were 
maintained. 

I  turned  to  examine  the  Church.  Asto- 
nishing! Each  venerable  pile  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  appendage  bnild- 
ings,  like  a  hen  and  chicken  daisy;  these 
were  chapels  of  ease  which  had  been  added 
at  the  sug^tion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  1817-  St.  Paul's  cut  a  most 
extraordinary  figure  with  its  adjuncts,  which 
reached  all  over  what  was  once  Paternoster 


'  Oar  Correspondent's  letter  here  assumes 
the  form  of  loose  Notes,  apparently  the  result 
of  hb  examinatioD  of  the  pass,  and  Uw  expla- 
uatioas  of  its  proprietor. 


Row,  and  Satan  was  now  defieil  where  Prin- 
ters' Devils  had  reigned  so  long.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  Natiowl  Church  was  however 
even  more  transformed  than  the  exterior. 
The  light  of  reason  had  at  last  succeeded  in 
attaining  perfect  toleration;  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was  a  very  zealous 
Roman  Catholic — the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer a  worthy  Jew,  with  a  fine  beard, 
and  a  great  financier — the  first  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  an  Anabaptist  who  baptized  the 
crew  of  his  fleets  over  the  ships'  &ides — the. 
first  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  a  strict  Me- 
thodist— the  Lord  Chancellor  a  Southcotian 
with  the  guardianship  of  many  Shilohs — and 
the  Commander  in  Chief  a  Quaker ! 

A  grand  reform  had  taken  place  in  Parlia- 
ment. There  was  a  general  election  every 
month.  Men  had  two  votes,  children  one, 
and  women  three.  Mine  tenths  of  the  mem- 
bers were  consequently  females,  a  few  males 
standing  for  the  Boroughs.  The  Speaker 
this  month  (April^  was  Mrs.  Mary  Anne 
Clarke,  whose  intrigues  had  elevated  her  to 
that  high  situation. 

There  was  a  Levee.  I  took  a  peep.  The 
chief  presentations  consisted  '  of  Mission- 
aries returned  from  proselytizing  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  Their  suites  were  the  most 
splendid  that  can  be  imagined,  and  com- 
posed of  black,  copper,  tawny,  grey,  yellow, 
red,  blue,  pink,  green,  and  carnation  co- 
loured natives  of  every  clime  in  the  universe. 
Their  wives  were  superbly  dressed,  and 
their  concubines  and  seraglios  still  more 
magnificently.  Some  of  these  were  blazing 
in  diamonds. 

At  the  Cabinet  Council  after  the  cere- 
mony, dispatches  from  Tombuctoo  were  laid 
before  his  Majesty.  A  storm  had  wrecked 
several  vessels  in  the  Niger  between  Wan- 
gara  and  Bergou,  and  a  gang  of  carpenters 
were  ordered  to  be  dispatched  to  assist  the 
King  of  Tuarick  in  repairing  them.  There 
were  also  indifferent  intelligence  from  Nubia 
and  Darfur.  The  canal  Tor  carrying  the 
Nile  out  of  its  course  so  as  to  avoid  the  ca- 
taracts, had  however  been  completed  under 
the  inspection  -of  that  able  engineer  Mr. 


The  provincial  halls  for  the  meetings  of 
political  delegates  were  just  roofed  in — a  let- 
ter from  America  offered  to  bet  100  dollars 
that  the  writer  would  return  to  England  by 
aextfall. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  was 
open,  and  consisted  entirely  of  portraits.  An 
essay  from  the  pen  of  the  learned  Sir  Syco- 
phant Flatter,  Knt.  having  proved  to  the 
conviction  of  the  nation  that  portraiture  was 
the  truest,  highest,  nicest,  and  most  inter- 
esting branch  of  the  art.  The  sculpture- 
room  was  full  of  busts — that  of  architecture 
with  plans  of  prisons  and  elevations  of  mo- 
numents to  living  merit. 

Drury-Lane  Theatre  after  being  shut  two 
seasons  was  opened  for  three  sermons  to  he 
preached  by  Mr.  Chalmers.  Boxes,  pit,  and 
galleries,  a  bumper.  At  Covent  Garden 
there  ^as  a  piece  performed  by  dogs  and 
monkeys;  it  was  bespoke  by  Prince  George 
Augustus  Coburg,  now  nearly  three  years 
old,  who  was  rapturously  greeted  by  the  au- 
dience, vtd  teemed  much  pleased  witb  th« 


JOUK^L  -OF  TH£  BELf^  LEFmES. 
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entertainments.  The  acton  certainly  ex- 
erted themselres  to  the  utmost,  e.tpecially 
that  old  public  favourite  Mr.  Jacko.  An 
apology  was  made  for  Tohina,  the  aucteasor 
of  tbeleamed  pig,  wbo  was  to  have  danced 
a  wslti  te  a  wind  instrument,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  a  cbolicky  complaint.  The  last 
bulletin  was  however  fiivourable. 
.  An  advertisement  announces  that  Pro- 
fessor Davy  has  nearlv  perfected  his  recent 
invention  of  the  "Salamander  Great  Ckrnt, 
which  enables  the  wearer  to  walk  at  his  ease 
through  the  flames  of  burnine  houses."  The 
happiest  results  are  expected  from  this  dis- 
covery. The  same  paper  notices  that  the 
steam  apparatus  for  working  questions  in 
fltixions  and  algebra,  has  already  sold  nine- 
teen thousand ;  the  steam  wings  are  ready 

for  the  new  expedition,   and  General 

has  almost  recovered  from  the  bursting  of 
his  boiler. 

Bridges  with  the  arches  inverted  are  not 
so  universal  as  they  would  be,    as  tunnels 
seem  to  meet  with  greater  encouragement 
That  from  Dover  to  Calais  is  nut  expected 
to  be  complete  for  some  time. 

The    greatest    improvement    in  politics, 
seems  to  be  the  system  of  legislating  entirely 
through  the  medium  of  newspapers.    Ora> 
tory  has  certainly  declined  in  consequence 
of  this  alteration;   but    then    printing  has 
greatly  improved,  and  the  steam  Composi- 
tors and  Editors  may  be  reckoned  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  ingenuity. 

Dancing  on  all   fours  is    now  the  only 
fashionable  style.    The  Missionaries'  ladies 
who  introduced  it  still  surpass  native  artists; 
but  some  of  our  belles  go  near  to  rival  them, 
not  only  in  the  camel,  buifalii,  and  beaver 
steps,  but  even  in  the  tiger  spring,  stjuirrcl 
fsisk,  and  ape  gambol.    What  will  not  Bri> 
tish  talent  accomplish! 

Examinations  for  public  employments  of 
every  kind,  as  well  as  medical  degrees,  le- 
gal appointments,  &c.  being  now  determined 
by  craniology ;  the  Barbers'  Company  have 
resumed  their  ancient .  pre-eminence,    and 
shaving  in  all  its  branches  flourishes  more 
than  ever. 

In  consequence  of  the  utiiversal  use  of 
iron  paving,  the  city  of  Edinburgh  has  been 
ruined,  and  the  portof  Leith  which  was  wont 
to  carry  on  so  brisk  a  trade  in  the  staple  com- 
modity furnished    by  Salisbury  Crags  and 
Arthor's  Seat, paving  stones,  is  now  adesert. 
The  Grand  Seignior,  the  £m|ieror  of  Per. 
nambuco,  and         •       •       •       •       • 

•         ••         ••••• 

oh!     •         •         •       • 

AnMVS  MtKABILIS. 


UTBOSRAPHT. 

Te  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Giaette. 
Dear  Sir, — As  you  have  already  inserted 
in  your  interesting  journal  several  articles 
on  the  subject  of  Lithograpby,  particularly  a 
valuable  extract  of  the  report  made  to  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Paris,  by 
a  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  some  lithographic  prints,  I 
think  the  following  account  may  be  agree- 
able to  your  readers.  Without  at  all  wish- 
ing to  detract  from  the  merit  of  Mr.  Seane- 


improved  it,  and  practised  it  with  a  degree 
of  success  unknown  before,  I  must  observe 
that  a  discovery  which  seems  to  hear  a  strik- 
ing analogy  to  the    lithompbic  process, 
was  made  at  Strasburg,   thirty-four  years 
ago.    M.Hoffmann,  bailiff  of  Benfold,  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1783  a  kind  of  ink,  by 
the  aid  of  which  he  wiote  or  drew  on  a 
orrpared  copper  and  produced   in    a    few 
nours  a  great  number  of  copies  of  his  work. 
Some  able  draughtsmen  of  Paris,  Messrs. 
Barbier,  Renou,  and  La  Grenee,  delighted 
with  this  discovery,  hastened  to  send  draW' 
ings  to  M.  Hoffmann,  and  it  was  impossible^ 
say  the  accounts,  to  see  the  least  difference 
between  the  originals  and  the  copies :  the 
most  delicate  touches,  the  spirit  of  the  mas- 
ter, were  given  with  a  precision  which  no 
other  process  could  attain.      M.  Hofftnan 
succeeoed  in  taking  from  a  Mezzotinto  plate, 
from  four  to  five  thousand  impressions,  as 
fine  as  the  4  or  500  which  till  that  time  were 
all  that  could  be  obtained.    He  even  pub- 
lished the  piospectus  of  a  Journal  whioh 
was  to  be  rendered  more  interesting  by  the 
practical  use  of  this  new  discovery.    Each 
daily  sheet  of  this  Journal  was  to  be  orna^ 
mentcd  with  a  new  .design ;  some  event  of 
the  day  before,  the  front  of  a  building,  the 
sketch  of  a  picture,  the  portrait  of  a  cele- 
brated man,  the  fashions,  in  a  word  all  the 
productions  of  the  Arts  would  have  furnished 
an  endless  variety  of  subjects.    This  work 
was  to  have  been  entitled  The  Polytype 
Journal  of  the  Fine  Arts.    This  was  an  ex- 
cellent idea,  as  it  would  iiave  proved  by  the 
evidence  of  facts  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
covery.   I  suspect  that  the  intended  Journal 
never-  appeared,  and  as  in  all  the  publica- 
tions upon  Lithography,  which  I  have  met 
with,  tnere  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the 
discovery  of  M.  Hoffmann,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  for  want  of  encouragement  this 
useful  invention  fell  into  neglect  and  obli- 
vion; and  is  perhaps  now  irrecoverably  lost. 
The  memory  of  it  however  certainly  merits 
to  be  preserved.    The  knowledge  that  such 
effects  have  been  produced,  though  the  me- 
thod is  lost,  may  lead  some  ingenious  person, 
acquainted   with  chemical  affinities,  to  at- 
tempt some  experiment  for  the  purpose  of 
re-discovering  so  useful  a  process.    I  should 
be  highly  gratified  if  the  little  I  have  been 
able  to  communicate  should  lead  to  so  de- 
sirable a  result.    I  remain.  Sir,  your's  very 
truly.  ^ H.  E.  L. 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 


SOCIETY   OF   ARTS. 

The  Steadiness  of  purpose  which  belongs 
to  the  British  Character  is  only  equalled  by 
the  unostentatiousness  with  which  designs, 
however  great  or  magnificent,  are  generally 
pursued.  It  is  a  noble  thing  to  contemplate 
quiet  zeal'perseveringin  the  accomplishment 
of  grand  actions;: — devoted,  enthusiastic, 
straining  every  nerve,  and  employing  every 
engine,  but  at  the  same  time  unassuming, 
pretenceless,  forgetful  of  the  agency  in  the 
earnest  prosecution  of  the  end,  and  holding 
"  the  noiseless  tenor  of  its  way"  with  all  the. 
!  humility  of  real  merit.  To  this  source, 
ibiended'with  the  feeling  of  self-interest  com- 
mon to  human  active,  we  may  trace  the 


feuer  in  having  made  the  discovery,  or  from   _, , 

tliat  of  Mr.  Engelnunn,  \A  baviag  so  muchl'stupendous  cSeits  of  onr  auufiKturan  and 
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merdiaots;  efforts  "which  .have  raised  the 
country  to  the  summit  of  commercial  pni^ 
perity,  and  presented  the  unparalleled  spec- 
tacle of  inaividuals  uniting  the  wealth  aiul 
munificence  of  princes  with  the  labours  of 
the  counting-house  and  the  daily  dilijgence 
of  the  trader.  To  the  same  cast  of  miud  in 
the  members  composing  our  various  commu- 
nities do  we  owe  the  pnenomenoo,  grateful 
in  one  sense,  but  to  be  regretted  in  another, 
^the  phenomenon  of  public  and  national 
bodies  retiring  as  it  were  from  the  public 
and  national  view.  Were  it  not  that  some 
philanthropic  beings  occasionally  burst  for- 
ward in  the  cause  of  benevolence,  to  stnig|- 
gle  and  to  push  for  an  object  all  foreign  to. 
them  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  huma- 
nity, we  should  very  rarely  even  hear  of  ou» 
noblest  charities :  for  never  did  people  exist 
with  such  an  aggregate  of  that  spirit  which 
does  good  by  stealth,  and  blushes  to  find  it 
fame.  Like  other  countries  Britain  has  her 
besetting  sins;  but  sure  the  gracious  quality 
we  have  just  noticed  is  at  least  rederaption- 
ary,  and  may  be  put  in  the  balance  to  weigh 
against  some  of  them  in  our  tavour. 

What  is  so  fine  in  principle  may  never- 
theless furnish,  aa  we  have  observed,  a  topic 
of  regret  in  its  practical  result.  The  person 
who  bides  a  natural  light  may  rest  on  the 
amiable  apology  of  innate  modesty ;  but  we 
cannot  afford  the  same  latitude  to  societies 
instituted  for  the  benefit  and  improvement 
of  mankind.  We  can  appreciate  their  ho- 
nourable motives,  their  magnanimous  relU 
ance  on  the  excellence  of  their  aim,  their 
consciousness  of  deserving  every  support 
without  seeking  for  any,  their  excusabla 
pride  in  demanding  voluntary  co-operation, 
as  the  reward  of  their  corporate  exertions. 
and  private  sacrifices,  rather  than  conning 
that  as  a  favour  which  is  due  to  desert;  but . 
still  we  think  the  pursuit  of  the  general  good 
may  be  advantageously  carried  oue  step 
further; — a  community  of  the  kind  alluded 
to  cannot  debase  itselfj  fop  there  is  nothing 
selfish  in  its  object;  and  where  the  welfare 
of  the  world  is  the  ultimate,  it  is  impossible 
to  be  importunate  or  obtrusive  in  blazoning 
the  cause,  and  rallyinguuiversal  power  round 
the  standard  of  universal  amelioration. 

These  remarks  are  drawn  from  us  by 
perusing  a  very  admirable  Address'  delivered 
to  the  Sjciety  for  the  ENcouKACEMXNT.ef 
Abts,  Manvfactukes,  and  Commeuce,  at 
their  late  Annual  Meeting,  by  their  new 
Secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin.  The  know- 
ledge of  transactions,  the  progress,  the  veiv 
nature  of  our  highest  Institutions  is  too  much 
confined  within  their  own  circles.  The  pub- 
lic is  not  enough  associated  with  them,  «x-' 
cited,  made,  at  least  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, the  ikeping  partner,  furnishing 
sinews  and  capital  in  aid  of  the  active  aaa 
enterprising  portion  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Aikin's 
speech  seems  eminently  calculated  to  produce 
this  effect  in  one  instance;  hut  even  this  is 
limited  in  its  sphere,  and  we  question  that 
it  has  travelled  far  out  of  the  beaten  path  of 
the  Society  to  enlighten  and  enlist  the  coun- 

•  For  the  printinc  of  this  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Peanall  and  Mr.  John  Sroilh,  who  inovH 
and  carried  that  point  in  ih«  Society.  Tb»j 
eonid  not  bave  done  it  or  tJie  ijMblie  more  essen- 
tial service. 
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th(.  With  this  cMvfclion  we  deem  it  to 
b«  the  peculiar  Aatj  of  the  literacy  Oaxette 
to  Voluntew  it«  alfimce  aitd  stTes'usus  mp- 
port ;  and  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  feel 
thdt  nnthinc  Can  be  more  congenial  with  the 
principles  of  this  publication. 

We  niajf  premise  that  the  Society  of  Arts 
at  this  period  consists  of  not  fewer  than  one 
theunndeeven  hundred  efficient  members, 
before  probaMy  a  majority  of  whom,  and  an 
emial  number  of  distinguished  visitors,  the 
aadress  was  deNvered.  We  shall  merely 
copy  the  exoMhim. 

"  The  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts  are 
on  tfais  dav  met  tegelber  to  assist  at,  tad  to 
witness  the  distnbotion  of  those  rewards 
which,  proposed  by  their  several  committf  es, 
they  have  themselves  assented  to  and  sanc- 
tioned in  the  course  of  the  present  session. 
Conscious  of  having,  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge,  and  as  rar  as  human  infirmities 
will  permit,  pronounced  an  equitable  and 
indulgent  JMgment  on  the  subjects  which 
have  come  before  them ; — desirous  also  of 
gracing  this  their  solemnity  by  the  presence 
of  those  whose  influence  on  society  is  uni- 
%'ersitlly  acknowledged,  they  have  ventured 
to  convoke  the  present  splendid  assembly. 
The  rewards  which  this  Society  has  to  be- 
stow are  derived  almost  wholly  from  the 
moderate  annual  contribntions  of  the  indi- 
vidual members,  and  in  a  mere  pecunianr 
p<rint  of  view  are  comparatively  of  small 
amount ;  it  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of 
importance,  both  to  the  institution  which 
confers  and  to  the  <^adidales  who  receive 
these  testimonies  of  its  approbatk)n  and  good- 
will, that  the  act  of  distrifburion  should  be 
attended  by  all  those  accessary  drcumslaiices 
which  may  enhance  its  value." 

Mr.  Aikin  proceeds  to  enlane  upon  the 
augmented  value,  which  rewards  may  derive 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  bestow- 
ed, and  applies  tbii  principle  to  the  practice 
oTthe  Society. 

"  A  premium  churlishly  bestowed,"  sa^s 
he, "  is  worth  just  a*  much  as  the  gold  or  sil- 
viir  it  consists  of,  and  no  more;  it  is  a  mere 
pecuniary  gift,  which,  to  the  lowest  fractional 
denominatioiK  majr  be  stated  ib  current 
coin.  In  such  a  spirit  this  Society  has  ne- 
ver granted  its  rewards,  and  in  such  a  spirit 
\ve  trust  they  hav*  never  been  accepted. 
The  olive  wreath  of  the  Olympian  victors, 
the  oaken  garland  of  ancient  Rome  bestow- 
ed on  those  who  had  presetved  the  lives  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  the  medals  conferred 
bjr  our  British  Universities  as  the  appropri- 
atie  and  sufficient  reward  for  abilities  and 
attainments  of  the  very  highest  order,  the 
Copleyan  medal  of  our  Royal  Society,  not  to 
lAention  the  honorary  brages,  accorded  by 
their  gratefiil- country  to  those  who  in  these 
latter  times  of  difficulty  and  danger  have 
sustained  the  national  independence  at  the 
personal  risk  of  all  that  on  earth  can  perish 
— these,  with  numerous  similar  ezampin 
which  I  need  not  detail,  show  how  conso- 
nant it  is  to  th«  very  nature  of  man  to  be 
impelled  to  the  Mghest«sertions  by  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  nratives  of  duty,  of 
self-Ateem,  of  honourable  feme. 

"  Let  tbeSodety  «f  Arts  contmue  to  regu- 
late iu  prOcaediiHC*  <>!>  these  priacij>Ie8;1et 


it  wisely  and  consistently  bestow  its  re- 
MUxN ;  let  it  be  ks  liberal  and  discriminative 
of  its  praise,  as  of  its  money  and  its  medals, 
and  it  will  deserve  a  Highm'  ralkk  than  that 
to  wMch  it  ha«  Mtherto  aaatRd.* 

The  next  tople  ef  the  addreM  is^  we  b» 
lieve,  cooMMoii  to  the  occasion.  It  describee 
the  formation  of  the  Society  in  IfM,  by  Mr. 
William  Shipley,  supported  by  the  patronage 
ofLord  FolksioneandLord  Romniry,— its  gra- 
dual advance  and  increase  of  business,  so  as 
to  rcEnder  the  appointment  of  committees 
necessary  for  the  siiperiatendence  of  Sepa- 
rate branches, — the  means  taken  to  insore 
the  impartial  awards  of  its  honours  and  en- 
couragement, especially  in  respect  to  any 
compptition  between  members  and  stran- 
gers,— the  mode  of  proceeding  when  com- 
munications are  received, — and,  in  general, 
the  history  of  its  forms  and  constitution, 
concluding  as  follows : 

"  I  have  thouBbt  it  neoeesary  to  enter 
into  this  long  md  perhaps  dry  detail,  in  or- 
der that  those  now  present  who  are  not 
members  ms^  be  fully  aware,  that  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  in  performing  the  duties  which 
it  has  voluntarily  undertaken,  and  which  the 
public  filing  has  as  voluntarily  confided 
to  its  management,  does  in  fiMt  tdte  every 
reasonable  and  almost  saperfluoas  precau- 
tion to  insure  the  justice  etnd  equirjr  of  its 
decisions.  Neither  lime  nor  trouble  nor 
expense  are  spared  in  order  that  the  meri- 
torious inventions  of  ingenious  men  may  be 
rewarded  as  far  as  the  funds  and  reputation 
of  the  Society  wiH  admit,  and  be  added,  as 
a  free  contribution,  to  the  public  stock  of 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  aar 
own  country,  but  ttf  the  whole  ctvilind 
world." 

The  number  of  the  committees  is  nine, 
viz.  The  cuitimittees  of  accounts,  mis- 
cellaneous matters,  correspondence  and 
papers,  agricnitufe,  chemistry,  polite  arts, 
manufkctures,  mechanics,  and  colonies  and 
trade. 

Of  these  the  two  first  are  strietly  domestic. 
Upon  the  third  devolves  the  whole  detail  and 
responsibility,  not  only  of  the  literary  part 
of  the  Society's  transactions,  but  of  getting 
drawings  and  sections  made  by  competent 
artists  from  the  models  or  machines  them- 
selves; and  of  selecting  properly  qualified 
eogiavers,  and  superinteoding  the  progress 
of  their  work. 

The  Committee  of  Agriculture  takes  cogni- 
zance Of  all  siibjeeti;  relafing  to  horticulture; 
to  the  sowing  and  planting  of  trees,  whether 
for  timber  or  ornament;  to  the  cultivation 
of  land  by  the  farmer,  together  with  the  im- 
plements used  for  that  purpose;  and  to  the 
breedtns,  improving  and  uking  care  of  live 
stock  of  every  kina;  as  well  as  all  the  other 
innumerable  details  included  under  that 
most  comprehensive  term,  rural  economy. 

It  uppcars  that  in  the  department  of  Che- 
mistry.theoommuoications  lutve neither  been 
so  numerous  her  important  as  might  have 
been  expected  ;  but  a  confident  anticipation 
b,  we  rejoice  to  observe,  held  out  that  a  rich 
oSeriog  may  be  hereafter  looked  fur;  and  in- 
deed when  we  consider  the  dislioguisbed 
talents  of  the  worthy  Secretary  himself  in 
tlusbiaiMh  of  .science,  it  is  impowiUe  pot 


to  expect  a  very  important  impioweaMiat  la 
its  cultivation. 

The  Committee  of  Polite  Arts,  we  aie  in- 
formw),  is  often  associated  with  other  com— 
mitteea;  as  in  truth  the  polite  aru  do  ntt^ 
turally  form  a  part  of  every  thine  which  ia 
usefiil  OS  omameatal  in  civiUied  life.  It  is 
therefore  n«  aseaa  honour  to  the  8«wicty  9f- 
A  rts,  that  the  first  public  eibibitioB  that  was 
ever  made  by  the  artists  of  die  British  in*> 
iropolis,  took  place  in  the  year  17M,  at  their 
rooms ;  and  was  repeated  there  for  several 
successive  years.  The  foandstion  of  the 
Royal  Academy  baa  since  rendered  their 
exertions  less  necessary ;  but  still  they  Ii«v«l 
and  more  particularly  of  late  years,  eotesed 
with  greater  spirit  than  previously  into  the 
promotion  of  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, painting,  and  engraving.  Mr.  Aikia 
earnestly  recommends  the  enooura«emeM«f , 
the  "  Art  of  Design;"  and  in  an  able  argn-* 
mefltvrhieh  o»t  limits  forbid  ns  ts  quote  con- 
tends for  its  bsiiig  taken  "  out'Of-  the  elass 
of  •eeomplishiDents,''  "  from  the  nuds  mi4 
toys  of  a  vain  world,"  and  brouglrt,  "  like 
writing;,  into  the  common  and  fiinuliar  use 
of  ordinary  life."  It  renune  t*  be  seen  what 
effect  his  reasoning  may  keim  on  the  Society 
to  which  it  is  addressed. 

The  rth  Committee,  of  Mnnuftctares, 
merges  almost  entirely  into  those  of  Che- 
mistry and  Mechanics,  and  the  latter  evi- 
dently assumes  the  most  important  station 
in  the  Institution.  Of  it  we  are  told  that 
during  the  past  session,  so  multifarious  and 
extensive  have  been  its  duties,  it  has  not 
only  assembled  every  Thursday,  but  held 
sevwal  extraordinaiy  meetings  for  ttm  dis- 
patch of  business. 

"  From  forty  to  seven^  members  are  oe- 
cupied  every  week,  from  seswB^Moek  U^to. 
evening  to  eleven  and  often  later,  in  the 
patient  and  able  investigation  of  the  various 
subjects  referred  by  the  Society  at  large  to 
this  committee.  Nor  do  the  persons  who 
thus  gratuitously  devote  so  large  a  proportion 
of  their  time  to  the  public  servic^  (says  Mr. 
Aikin)  belong  tothe  class  of  idlers  in  society; 
these,  how  het^vily  soever  the  load- of  life 
may  press  upon  tbem,  are  nniy  fioniid  to 
seek  their  amusement  in  employmeMs 
where  there  is  even  the  appearance  of  biirt- 
ness.  It  is  well  and  right  that  this  should 
be  the  case;  for,  with  what  conldence  could 
ineenious  men  submit  their  productions, 
which  are  all  of  a  prartical  nature,  to  the 
decision  of  those  who,  not  beiiw  engaged  in 
busineu  or  active  study,  would  bt  «dK^ 
incompetent  to  dieliver  a  correct  and  soimm 
opinion  on  the  novelty,  the  utility,  or  the 
ingenious  contrrmnce  of  the  objects  laid 
before  tbem?  The  most  active,  asndnoos, 
and  aUe«f  those  whs  appear  on  this  impor- 
tant committee,  are  men  of  real  business; 
who  well  know  the  value  of  time,  and  jpos- 
sees  generosity  and  public  spirit  enuugn  tn . 
sacrifice  so  large  a  portion  of  their  small, 
leisure  to  the  general  good.  To  the  candid 
deciuons  of  such  men  no  candidate  need  be 
ashamed  to  submit  himself,  nor  doubt  to  ex- 
perience from  them>  that  liberality  of  treat- 
ment which  is  rarely  found  disconnected 
with  genius  and  talept."    , 

Witn  these  appropnate  lenuurk   (/»  (ha 
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Qa«MaiKMiof<;olteiMi^c.  le^Mtm  no  dis- 
tract <AMerr«iioB)  we  shall  clote  our  analv«i«, 
ia  the  hope  that  in  bringing  this  excellent 
Society  more  directly  under  the  puhlic  eye 
throng  the  medium  of  the  jperiomcal  press; 
\^n  shall  Hot  only  have  firifilied  a  duty  gnrte- 
M'tvottMrites,  btn  by  difbriti)C  tins  mMl- 
ligmoe  -  tbiODgh  oaaoeintiMied  ebaonds, 
here  pravawtttTits  inMreat**  *hd  with  theae 
tbe  beet  intare«t»  of  the  British  Nation. 
.  Tbe  Society  and  the  public  at  large  are  in- 
finitely indebted  to  Mr.  Alkin  for  the  very 
admirable  view  he  has  produced  on  this  oc- 
4asioa ;  and  it  aMbrds  to  both  an  auspicious 
iMBage  of  Aitur*  imprexreinetit,  that  to  the 
uawcOTiad  iadotlry,  diligeoee,  and  ability 
already  attached  te '  the  estabKshnievt,  has 
been  superadded  the  assidoity,  talents,  and 
acquirements  of  its  new  Secretary. 


ORIOiNAL  POETRY. 

■  II     •mtfi     I    ■ I  I - 

On  &Ia.  CuAKT^y'a  Mokukect  of  Two 

Cbilpkek,  exhibited  1817. 
Yea,  lovely  Inaocent*,  tboagh  o'er  the  bier 
Your  pareati  dropp'd  thenttayaUing  tear, 
Tine's  soetUag  bant  may  came  tbosie  tean  to 


Aqd  Uepe's  bii^t  #caai  vay  nactifir  their 

peace. 
8at  If  to  marble  it  were  ever  0ven, 
To'  imitate  the  pnreat  work  of  Heaven ; 
If  aartUc  Mrer  ipofceto  itoal  and  eye. 
From  (aseM  drew  the  tear  and  heavies  sigh ; 
Omniref,  tbe  meed  is  tUne— in  future  age, 
From  maiden  innocence  to  hoary  sage, 
All  will  attest  the  woflder-worinng  pewer 
Tliat  thtowa  anoh  dwu  i««wl  Dcalb'sevent' 

fid  how. 
Mint,  iai7.  W.XR. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 


'CaMAKIDOb,  Jnly  18.— ^Messrs.  Kandall 
Proctor  Burremhe»  and  AeoMe  Arcbdall, 
Baehetars  of  Arts,  of  CmmMiiial  CoUegev  were 
on  tlie  4tb  iaitant  elected  FeUow*  of  that  So> 
eielgr. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY 
MANNERS. 


AND 


FASHIONABLE  HINTS. 

Mr.  Editor, Undeivtanding  that 

yparnnal  ciroulstion  it  extensive,  and 
doubting  not  that  many  of  your  rustic 
readers  may  loHg  for  Six  Wedis  in  lown, 
though  they  cauuot  have  tbe  Six  Weeks 
■t  lmg%  I  beg  leave,  tbroi^h  yonr  rae- 
diiwu,  to  o^i;^  a  km  Iwota  to  S&  the  mem- 
bera  of,  the  Wrtmghead  family,  in  soo- 
c«Mion,  for  tbcir  deportment  in  aeaxcb  of 
Mtwiety,  and  shall  now  oomneoc*  with 
Sir  Francis  and  a^  X<M^. 
.  As  Sii  Francis^  of  course,  wishes  to 
ht^'Or  to  h«  thougbt  to  be,  •  Mtatitr  of 
PtHiameni,  hi*  task  u  fay  and  simple. 
JkfcB,  as  Hannah  Ghnse  says,  a  printed 
Parliamentary  Bin.  which  you  m^iyget 
from  an  understrapper  at  the  vote  odice. 


or  pi«k  up  at  a  pamphlet  shop-^aad 
start  for  Charing.  Croos  betnfccn  the 
b^urs  of  4  and  &  Wbea  opposite  tbe 
OK  botscback,  p«U  out  your  Bill, 
nuttter  alon^  WtHtehall  mtil  you 
appmacb  Palace  Yard.  Then  ftM  up 
your  bill,  put  it  cavcfiiHy  in  yoar  pocket, 
rettun  to  Charing  Cross,  and  oonmence 
jrouT  saunter  de  uova,  tad  my  life  ibr  it, 
in  half  an  hour  you  will  be  qualifiod  for 
tbe  Cbiltfra  Hundreds! 

Now  for  «9  iMfy — ^the  first  objact  is 
bow  I*  give  a  CrotededRimt.  If  you 
mean  omy  to  ask  real  friends,  pray  take 
the  smallest  house  yoa  can  find  within  a 
nule  of  Gtosveaor  Square ;  but  if  yoa 
mean  to  have,  as  it  is  cailed^-f"  a  few 
friends"— then  take  tbe  hurgest  mansion 
yott  can  praouc — send  oat  three  times 
BMmy  csNs  «s  the  faonae  wHI  contaia — 
and  yea  cannot  fail  of  being  crowded, 
Formcriy,  Madam,  and  perhaps  even  now 
with  you  in  the  country,  it  nngbt  be 
tbongbteenatderala  toappoEtioayoarcm 
pany  to  yonr  a|— tmwits  wow  it  is  tbe 
easier  way-to  acoooMiadata  yoor  rooms  to 
YO«r>eojBqMny ;  tfaerefwe  furaitHia  witi 
only  be  m  tbe  way,  and  if  your  raoms  are 
so  crowded  that  there  is  no  room  for  lim 
servants  to  enter,  yon  may  have  the  cre- 
dit of  having  had  every  delicacy  of  ibe 
seoaon  for  refreshment,  wkhont  tbe  troo- 
ble  •{  teadiug  for  the  confectfoner.  In 
fonMT  times,  in  days,  or  father  nigbts  of 
boop-petttcoats,  a  doaen  ladies  could  fill 
a  drawing  room,  and  keq>  tbe  men  mt  a 
dittanee,  hut  tbeu  a  crowded  rout  could 
be  made  up  out  ol  a  very  tmaU  namber 
of  oanriages ;  happier  are  we  at  tbe  pre- 
sent day,  when  our  drawing  rooms  are  no 
longer  filled  with  the  produce  of  the 
mercers'  and  tayhws'  shops,  with  satm 
and  buckram,  but  with  bnmen  bodies  ail 
ahve,  interspersed  with  a  fow  muslin 
trains  and  sopcduie  swallow  taib. 

It  was  formerly  a  geographical  axiom 
that  two  bodies  cooM  not  be  in  the  same 
place;  but  thanks  to  modem  dodtings  and 
loppings,  half  a  dozen  AodliM  can  now  be 
squeeaed  into  tfac'placeof  one;'nay,an  inge- 
nious female  friend  of  mine  has  contoived 
a  method  «f  patting  double  the  number 
of  bodies  into  the  same  space  that  any 
others  of  her  acquaintance  can  perform. 
In  fact  she  has  only  two  small  rooms,  but 
then  she  takes  care  to  ask  friends  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  different  prottiber- 
ancM,  whom  she  places  alternately,  long 
and  short,  in  each  room,  by  which  means 
all  vacancies  are  filled  up,  tbe  company 
can  turn  round  as  if  upon  pivob,  and 
every  body  declares  that  it  is  vastly 
agreeable.    Your's,  Qui  2. 


FRENCH  HANIC£fi£. 
Tns  aEA»»AiS. 

[It  may  not  be  nHsplaeed  to  remind  anr 
headers  that  these  ESssays  are  transkitiens 
from  the  originalsof  the  celebrabtdM.Jouy,' 
as  they  appear  in  the  Merture.] 

Before  I  reached  the'firiit  stage,  the  roads 
became  so  execrable  that  I  was  twenty  times 
inclined  to  think  I  should  not  escape  alive. 

After  changine  horses  I  got  again  into  the 
carriage.  The  Aduur  was  still  before  my 
eyes.  The  river,  which  is  not  very  broad, 
was  all  that  separated  me  from  the  Labour, 
and  yet  every  thing  had  already  a  different 
aspect  and  appearance.  I  should  have  sup- 
posed myself  a  hundred  leagues  off  but  for 
the  A  dour  and  the  Pyrenees,  which  con- 
tinued at  ray  side.  Neither  the  women  nor 
the  men,  neither  the  trees  nor  the  shrubs, 
the  horses  nor  the  oxen,  the  houses  nor  the 
fields,  the  carts  nor  the  ploughs,  nothing  in 
short  resembles  what  I  leave  behind  me. 
People  are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  surprised 
at  these  varieties  so  striking  and  yet  so  near. 
To  wonder  at  nothing  appears  fine;  but  to 
observe  many  things  is  more  usefid.  •  *  • 
As  I  passed  tfaroush  Peyre-Hourade,  a  little 
town,  a  chateau  flanked  by  two  great  towers 
made  me  curious  to  know,  not  to  whom  it 
belonged,  but  to  whom  it  had  belonged ;  for 
these  chateaux,  though  very  agreeable  to 
their  owners,  are  no  lunger  of  imponance  to 
any  body,  except  as  they  rehue  to  tbe  an- 
cient history  of  the  monarchy.  They  tol.l 
me  at  the  p«st-office  that  it  had  been  the 
property  of  Viscount  Jiorlit.  This  name  of 
the  Viscount  Dories  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
brave  commandant  of  Bayoone,  who  so 
proudly  refused  to  obey  those  who  ordered 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  awl  who 
expressed  his  refiisal  in  such  noble  terms. 
"  I  liave  found  in  your  good  city  of  Bayonne 
only  worthy  citizens  and  brave  soldiers,  but 
not  one  assassin;  command.  Sire,  things 
that  are  possible." 

The  nrst  relay  ahve  Peyre-Hounide  is 
Pujol,  where  tbe  landscape  first  begins  to 
assume  tbe  features  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  Beam.  All  that  comes  before  rather  re- 
sembles the  Landes,  the  environs  of  Mont- 
de-Marsan,  Roquefort  aad  Baaas.  Here  the 
frame  of  the  picture^  that  is  to  say  the  moun- 
tains on  one  side  and  the  hills  oofbe  other, 
limit  and  mark  more  distinctly  the  plains 
and  gave*  which  extend  or  wind  in  their  in- 
tervals. Tbe  agriculture  of  this  country, 
where  there  is  no  fallow,  and  which  is  ge- 
nerally founded  on  a  luecestion  of  wheat 
and  maize,  is  particularly  distinguished  by 
»eat  attention  and  great  regularity  in  ail 
toe  details.  The  most  extensive  fields  are 
as  carefully  cultivated  as  gardens  or  parterres. 
All  the  intervals  are  draw  u  with  a  ime.  The 
Basqiie  measures  every  thing  by  his  eye; 
the  Bearnais  by  the  foot  and  the  toise.  The 
Basque  has  Ivge  habttstions,  in  which  ho 
desires  that  hiimaif  and  bis  fiusily,  among 
which  he  count*  his  sBimals,  shall  be  at 
their  ease;  tbe  Bearnais  confine*  all  in 
small  dwellings,  where  by  dint  of  order  he 
finds  room  fur  every  thing. 

The  Basque  has  a  M>rt  of  careless  confi- 
dence in  himself,  in  nature,  and  in  lirni  to 
whom  nature  is  only  a  handcoaid :  tiic  Bear^ 
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oais  foresees,  watctu»,aiid  a  provident  with- 
ouit  iotermission;  the  noxt. year  is  to  him 
like  Ihb  jient  day.  Iln  the  look  of  /the 
Basque,  one  sees  that  he  is  musing;  in  that 
of  the  Bearaait,  that  be  is  calculating.  It  is 
difficult  to  be  more  ingenious,  more  cou- 
rageous than  the  Beamais  ;  but  he  is  so  in  a 
great  measure  from  a  point  of  honour;  he  is 
so  because  he  will  not  have  it  said  that  any 
body  does  better  than  he;  whatever  the 
Basque  may  be,  he  would  be  the  same  in  a 
desert  as  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  As  for 
his  co\>ra«e  he  is  no  more  proud  of  it  than  of 
his  beard.  A  man  who  was  necessarily  a 
judge  of  these  things  said  one  day,  "  All  the 
flench  are  courageous,  those  of  the  South 
as  much  as  those  of  the  North ;  they  are  so 
in  different  manners  rather  than  in  different 
degrees."  The  Bafique  tirailFeurs  fire  as  if  they 
were  fighting  a  duel,  but  they  must  be  per- 
mitted to  run,  leap  and  spring.  The  Bear- 
nais  and  his  neighbour  of  the  Upper  Pyre- 
nees are  fit  for  ul  kinds  of  fire. 

In  manual  arts  the  Basques  work  very  ra- 
pidly and  well;  the  Bearnai? slowly  and  bet- 
ter. At  for  the  fine  arts  they  are  both  too 
little  versed  in  them  to  allow  of  a  parallel ; 
however,  two  men  have  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  the  French  vocal  music; 
Icliotte  and  Garat,  the  first  a  Beamais,  the 
second  a  Basque.  But  after  the  first  it  was 
still  said  in  Italy  that  we  did  not  know  how 
to  sing;  it  is  no  more  said'  so  after  the  se- 
cond. 

The  Beamais  is  the  more  amiable;  the 
Basmie  loves  much  more  ardently.  In  tlie 
smallest  towns  in  Beam  there  are  assem- 
blies ;  there  are  none  in  the  great  towns  of 
the  Labour.  The  Basque  only  knows  how 
to  live  in  the  temples,  in  the  public  places, 
and  in  bis  family. 

All  the  features  of  this  parallel  have  been 
furniohed  to  him  who  draws  it,  either  by 
bit  own  observations  or  by  the  information 
which  be  seeks  and  collects  from  all  quar- 
ters. •    •    •    • 


BIOGRAPHICAL  PORTRAITS. 


MADAJIE  DE  STAEL-HOLSTEIN. 

Livinj;,  thank  heaven,  iii  a  country 
where  the  stx  are  less  addicted  to  poli- 
tical intrigue  than  in  any  other  nation  of 
Europe,  we  take  up  our  pen  this  week  to 
trace  a$  correct  a  biography  as  our  pre- 
sent means  of  iiiforraatioa  and  the  baste 
of  the  moment  will  allow,  of  a  woman 
much  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  a 
neighbouring  state,  whether  as  dencended 
from  a  parent  deeply  implicated  in  the 
Revolution,  as  herself  participating  largely 
in  that  terrible  convulsion,  as  connected 
with  lis  various  factions  and  most  famous 
leaders,  or.as  a  female  author  of  the  fore- 
most rank  in  modern  literature. 

Last~Saturday  we  announced  the  death 
of  Madame  de  Stael-Holstein  upon  the 
14th  instant  at  Paris: — she  had  been 
long  afflicted  with  a  painful  disorder, 
which  carried  her  tp  the  grave,  in  her  fifty- 
second  year,  a  few  monthi  after  she  had 


witnessed  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 
to  the  Duo  de  Breglio. 

This  is  not  the  period  for  an  analysis 
of  the  character  or  writings  of  this  cele- 
brated lady,  though  we  look  very  spee- 
dily to  lay  such  an  Essay  from  a  power- 
ful mind  before  our  readers :  onr  purpose 
is  simply  to  narrate  facta,  and  if  opinions 
are  delivered  they  sball  be  only  inci- 
dental. 

Anue-Louise-Oermaine  Nccker,  was  the 
daughter  of  James  Necker,  a  Swiss,  whose 
financial  career  and  conduct  contributed 
probably  more  than  any  oUwr  catise  to  ac- 
complish the  overthrow  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy, and  of  Susan  Curchod,  of  whom 
we  know  tittle  till  she  became  the  wife 
of  Necker,  except  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man in  Switzerland,  admired '  by  the  re- 
nowned Gibbon  during  his  residence  in 
that  coiuiiry,  and  at  one  time  a  governess 
in  the  family  of  De  Vermenoua.  Wilhel- 
mina  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1766, 
and,  displaying  what  such  parents  might 
well  consider  to  be  precocity  of  tal«it, 
was  educated  entirely  under  their  imme- 
diate inspection.  The  incipient  fame  of 
her  father  seems  to  have  grown  with  her 
growth,  and  she  must  have  been  about 
12  years  of  age,  when,  in  consequence  of 
his  eulogy  on  Colbert  (for  which  he  was 
crowned  by  the  Academy)  and  other 
publications,  he  was  raised  to  the  office 
of  Director  of  the  Finances.  Necker, 
though  of  humble  birth,  being  the  son  of 
a  tutor  in  the  college  of  Geneva,  had 
previoudy  realised  a  large  fortune  as  a 
partner  in  the  Parisian  Imnkmg-bonse  of 
Tellussou  and  Co.  in  which  he  originallv 
set  oiit  as  a  clerk.  His  success  as  a  pri- 
vate individual  was  taken  as  an  augury 
of  success  as  a  public  minister,  which  was 
miserably  disappointed  by  the  result. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  the  father  through  the  fluctuations  of 
his  ministerial  life ;  now  dismissed,  and 
now  recalled  ;  now  the  staimch  advocate 
for  royalty- and  now  the  inend  of  the 
people ;  now  "  the  adored  Mmitter,"* 
and  now  the  abhornd  peculator;  now 
borne  in  triumph  from  Bule  to  Paris  on 


"  lo  Colman's  "  EcceDtricities"  thrre  is  a 
linmaaroui  ttorj  on  tlib  aminur.  Mad,  Corchod 
is  described  as 

"A  pbilofopUe  Blonde,*  Ckanner  wise, 
Studious,  and  plamp,   now  languiabing,  now 

prim. 
Who,  skilled  nost  temptingly  to  syllogixc. 
Chopped  logic  with  a  pair  oflarge,  bine,  melt- 
ing eyes.'' 
Hie  ascent  of  the  lusty  lover  ap  tke  high  hill 
skirting  Laasaone,  and  the  result  of  his  coart^ 
ship,  it  adnifably  toht  by  oar  whimtical  bard. 

*  "To  the  adMcd  Mintttcr,"  was  inicribed 
on  the  gate  of  hit  hotel  by  popnlar  adaiifatioii, 
and  erased  by  popular  abbonenee!  1 1 


the  shoulders  of  an  entfausisittie  natioir,  - 
and  now  flying  from  Paris  to  Geneva 
amid  the  curses  of  an  enraged  populace. 
These  things  were  common  in  France! 
Neither  does  it  enter  into  our  design  to 
dwell  upon  the  literary  attainments  of 
the  mother — her  charities  and  philan- 
thropy. Suffice  it  to  record  tbat  while 
Necker  published  political  pamphlets, 
views  of  finance,  and  statements  of  »d-^ 
ministration,  his  spouse  was  no  less  de- 
voted to  works  of  benevolence,  as. is  bor. 
nourably  testified  by  her  "  Essay  on 
precipitate  Burials," '  "  Observations  on 
the  founding  of  Hospitals,"  and 
"  Thoughto  on  Divorce." 

Our  chief,  and  indeed  our  only  reason 
for  touching  on  the  progenitors  of  Ma- 
demoiselle Necker,  is  to  account  fi»r  her 
early  predilection  for  Utera^  punnits. 
She  was  educated  for  an  author.  Her 
first  perceptions  were  directed  to  science . 
and  literature.  Her  very  infant  ideas 
were  tistociated  with,  the  intelligence  of  ■ 
Marmontel,  Diderot,  Buffon,  St.  Lam- 
bert, Thomas,  and  ail  the  learned  of 
Paris,  who  formed  the  circles  of  her  ino> 
ther.  Her  talents  were  cultivated,  her 
taste  was  modelled,  the  bent  of  ber 
mind  was  given,  her  opinions  were  con- 
firmed ;  in  short  her  intellect  was  formed 
in  this  school ;  and  the  philosophy  then 
prevalent  in  France,  too  often  concealing, 
dark  principles  under  brilliant  wit  and 
lapsing  from  the  light  of  reason  into  th6 
perplexities  of  abstract  metaphysics,  be- 
came the  dominating  principle  in  her 
nature,  and  imparted  the  tone  to  all  her 
writings  and  litt.  As  variety  and  ambi- 
tion were  the  ruling  passions  of  her  fa-' 
ther,  so  was  sentimental  refinement  and 
metaphysical  confusion  the  besetting  sin 
of  her  more  amiable  parent,  and  a  dis- 
organizing experimental  philosophy,  the 
object  of  inquiry  with  neariy  all  those 
associated  with  her  "yoang  Idea"  and 
"  tender  thought." 

To  these  sources  may  be  traced  almost 
evenr  feature  which  marks  the  faculties 
or  distinguishes  the  writings  of  Madame . 
de  Stael.  The  events  of  the  Revolution 
only  drew  them  forth :  they  were  im- 
planted ere  it  commenced. 

Mademoiselle  Necker  was  litttomore 
than  fourteen  years  of  age  when,  in  pur- ' 
suit  of  bis  ambitious  projects,  "her  father 
published  the  memorable  "  Account  ren- 
dered to  the  King  of  his  Administration," 
which    created   so    strong    a   sensation 


'  It  wai  andenbtedly  the  effect  of  this  pab)i- 
eatioa  opon  the  miiid  of  her  daqghtcr,  which 
led  to  the  wish  the  expressed  before  her  death, 
to  have  her  corpic  attended  for  three  days; 
which  with  wai  fulfilled  with  filial  do^  by  bee 
loa,  Aogaitat  de  8ta*L/  " 
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throughout  France,'  and  led  to  the  resig- 
nation of  the  aathor's  official  situation  to 
1761.  He  then  retired  to  Copet,- a  ba- 
rony in  Switzeriaud  which  he  had  pur- 
chased, and  sis  years  elapsed  before  he 
re-appeared  permanently  on  the  public 
•stage  at  Paris.  In"  1787,  we  find  bira  in 
thar  capital,  attacking  Calonne ;  and  the 
yearx  1788  and  1789  constitute  the  era 
which  so  iutimafely  connected  his  his- 
tory with  the  dvstinies  of  France  and  the 
auffiilc  of  Europe . 

It  wn  during  one  of  the  occasional 
visits  of  the  Necker  fiimily  to  Paris, 
prior  to  17«7.  that  Eric  Magnus  Baron  de 
Stael,  by  birth  a  Swede,  was  introduced 
to  their  acquaintance  by  Count  de 
Creulz,  the  Swedish  Ambassador.  He 
was.  y<»i^  and  handsome,  and  succeeded 
in  pteasmg,  we  knownot  that  we  can  say 
fining  the  affections  of  Millie.  Necker, 
who  consented  to  become  his  wife. 
Count  de  Creutc  was  shortly  af^er  recalled 
to  Stockholm  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Foreign  Department,  and  Baroii  de 
Stael  was  appointed  his  successor.  Thus 
dignified,  and  with  the  further  recom- 
mendation of  being  a  Protestant,  his 
marriage  was  not  delayed,  and  the  rich 
heiress,  to  the  cliagrin  of  many  French 
suitors,  became  Baroness  de  Stael- 
Holstein.  We  believe  however  that  this 
union  did  not  prove  te  be  one  of  the 
.most  felicitous.  The  Lady  was  wealthy, 
.yoong,  and  though  not  handsome,  agree- 
aUe  and  attractive;  she  was  rather 
under  the  middle  size,  yet  graceful  in  her 
deportment  and  manners ;  her  eyes  were 
brilliant  and  expressive,  and  the  whole 
character  of  her  countenance  betokened 
acuteness  of  intellect  and  talent  beyond 
the  common  order.  But  she  inherited 
to  the  utmost  particle  from  her  father  the 
restless  passion  for  distinction  ;  and  de- 
.  rived  from  the  society  in  which  she  had 
lived,  not  a  little  of  that  pedantry  and 
philosophical  jargon  which  was  their 
foible  and  bane.  Aiming  more  at  lite- 
rary fiime  than  at  domestic  happiness, 
she  was  negligent  in  dress,  and  laboured 
in  coBversation ;  more  greedy  of  applause 
from  a  coterie  than  solicitous  about  a 
husband's  regard  ;  more  anxious  to  play 
"  Sir  Oracle''  in  public  than  to  fulfil  the 
8w«et  duties  of  woman  in  private ;  the 
wife  was  cold  and  the  blue-stocking  ar- 
dent;  she  spoke'  in  apophthegm's  to 
whniring  fashion,  but  delighted  no  hus- 
band with  the  charms  of  affectionate 
conrersation ;  to  be  brilliant  was  pre- 
ferred to  being  beloved,  and  to  produce 
an  effect  upon  the  many  was  sacrificed 
the  higher,  enjoyment  of  being  adored  by 
the  (em.  The  Baron  de  Stael  was  a  man 
on  the  contraiy  of  remarkable  tfanplicity 


of  habit  and  singleness  of  heart.  The 
opposite  nature  of  tlieir  dispositions 
could  not  tail  soon  to  affect  connubial 
harmony;  and  though  four  children 
were  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  and  what 
are  called  public  appearances  were  main- 
tained till  the  death  of  the  Baron,  it  is 
generally  imderstood  that  there  was  little 
of  communion  between  him  and  his  Lady 
beyond  the  legal  ties  of  their  state.  Their 
bodies  and  nottheir  souls  were  united. 

In  Augnst,  1787,  Madame  de  Stael 
was  delivered  of  her  first  daughter,  and 
immediately  after  accompanied  her  fa- 
ther in  his  exile,  which  was  of  short  du- 
ration. '  Her  other  children  were  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  Two  only  survive 
her. — One  of  her  sons  lost  his  life  in  a 
duel. 

The  year  1789  is  designated  as  the 
epoch  at  -which  Madame  de  Stael  em- 
barked upon  the  stormy  sea  of  literature, 
by  the  publication  of  her  "  Letters  on 
the  Writings  and  Character  of  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau.'" But  previous  to  this  period  she 
was  well  known  to  the  Parisian  world  by 
the  composition  of  several  slight  drama- 
tic pieces,  which  were  performed  by 
private  amateurs,  by  three  short  novels 
published  afterwards,  1795,  at  Lau- 
sanne,* and  by  a  tragedy  founded  on  the 
story  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,'which  obtained 
considerable  circulation  among  firiends 
and  admirers.'  Herreputation  was  there- 
fore BO  secret,  whenf  her  first  public  ap- 
peal was  made. — The  letters  on  Rousseau 
met  with  great  success,  and  the  budding 
fame  of  the  writer  was  attended  with  all 
the  eclat  usual  among  our  continental 
neighbours.  This  triumph  was  however 
abridged  and  embittered  by  the  critical 
and  rapid  advance  of  the  Revolution.  On 
the  llth'  of  July  M.  Necker  was  in- 
volved more  desperately  in  its  vortex. 
While  seated  at  dinner  with  a  party  of 
friends,  the  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Naval 
Department  waited  upon  him  to  intimate 
his  banishment  from  the  territory  of 
France.  Madame  de  Stael,  whose  whole 
life  has  been  erratic,  accompanied- her 
parents  in  their  hurried  exile.  A  new  po- 
litical turn  recalled  them  by  the  time  they 
reached  Frankfort,  and  Necker  was  once 
more  re-instated   in  the  adniinbtration. 


■  limo.  pp.  140.  Tlie  later  editions  have  a 
letter  of  tlie  Conntess  de  Vassy,  and  Mad.  de 
Stael's  answer.  Tlie  aiitlior  alsopvbliabed  "  A 
Short  Rept^  to  tlie  Anthor  of  a  Look  Answer" — 
a  defence  of  Uie  work  againat  an  anonymoos 
criticism  hf  Mr.  Cliamp;enets. 

*  The  title  it  '<  Collection  of  Detached 
Pieces,"  and  the  "  Essay  on  Fiction,"  written 
loos  after  the  novela,  and  a  "  Poetic  Epistle  to 
MisfbrtUDe,"  inspired  by  the  Rein  of  Terror 
ferm  part  of  the  contents  of  this  volame. 

1  Only  a  few  copies  were  printed. 


in  which  he  remained  fifteen  months,  and 
was  then  (|riven  from  office  for  ever  to 
the  retirement  of  Copet,  where  he  died 
on  the  91b  of  April,  1804. 

Madame  de  Stael,  who  had  gone  to 
Copet  in  1790,  returned  on  the  following 
year  to  Paris,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  intrigues  of  that  eventful  period. 
Whether  she  plotted  to  save  or  to  de- 
throne the  king  is  not  for  our  present 
inquiry ;'  but  at  this  time  she  formed 
or  matured  intimacies  with  Talleyrand, 
Sieyes,  Lafayette,  Narbonne,  the  ungrate- 
ful Lameths,*  Barnave,  Vergniaud,  and 
other-  characters  distinguished  for  the 
parts  they  played  in  the  Constituent, 
Legislative,  and  other  bodies,  whose  ope- 
rations nourished  the  germ  of  discontent 
into  the  tree  of  liberty.  As  the  wife  of 
an  Ambassador  she  was  protected  from 
the  first  violent  shocks  of  revolution ; 
but  the  bloody  ascendancy  of  Robespierre 
rendered  all  protection  vain,  and  in  1793 
the  Baroii  and  Baroness  de  Stael  found 
it  expedient  to  fly  together  to  Copet. 
The  Duke  of  Sudermania,  -  Regent  of 
Sweden,  having  acknowledged  the  Re- 
public, M.  de  Stael  was  apptointed  am- 
bassador, and  in  179^  returned  with 
his  lady  to  Paris.  About  this  date  she 
published  her  "  Thoughts  on  Peace,  ad« 
dressed  to  Mr.  Pitt;"'  and  is  believed 
to  have  exercised  a  |>owerful  iufluenceover 
the  manceuvres  which  distracted  the  go- 
vernments of  several  ensuing  years,  espe- 
cially as  connected  with  the  Directory. 
Legendre,  the  butcher  who,  on.  the  22nd 
of  June,  1795,  began  to  declaim  against 
the  "  spirit  of  moderation''  which  be  said 
was  gaining  ground,  more  than  once  dc' 
nounced  Madame  de  Stael  and  her  party 
as  directing  the  political  intrigues  of  that 
time. 

A  domestic  calamity  varied  the  public 
tenor  of  her  existence.  She  was  summon- 
ed to  attend  the  death-bed  offaer  mother, 
to  soothe  whose  affliction,  it  is  stated, 
she  was  playing  on  a  musical  instrument 
a  few  moments  only  before  she  expired. 
On  this  melancholy  occasion,  Madame 
de  Stael'flew  to  her  pen  for  consolation ; 
a  resource  to  which  she  appears  always 
to  have  applied  when  pressed  by  care  or 
grief,  or  smarting  under  the  charges 
which  party  did  not  fail  to  heap  upon 
her,  or  soured  by  the  animadversions  of 
critics  to  which  she  -  was  uncommonly 
sensitive.      At  Lausanne  i^e  composed 


'  She  wrote  a  Defence  of  Marie-Antoinette 
in  179S. 

*  The  mother  of  the  Laineths  was  of  the  Brag^ 
lio  family,  into  which  MadUe.  de  Stael  ba*  jast 
married. 

'  Sir  F.  D'lveniois'  Thoughts  on  War  "was 
■a  answer  to  tUs  work. 

iviyuiiic..i   kjy     ^w — ■  ■^i--'  ■v„' ^v   a.  ^^ 
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the  first  port  of  the  essay  "On  the 
Influence  .  of  the  Passions  upon  the 
Hapinness  of  Individuals  and  Nations," 


which  was  publbhed  at  Paris  in  1796, 
and  the  second  part  in  1797'>  This  pro- 
duction is  reckoned  one  of  her  best,  and 
was  translated,  in  1798i  into  English  ;  a 
language  in  which  the  writer  was  welt 
versed,  as  indeed  she  was  in  English  lite- 
rature generally,  far  beyond  toe  usual 
acquirements  of  a  foreigner. 

Madame  de  Stael  was  with  her  father 
when  the  French  troops  invaded  Switzer- 
land ;  and  though  be  had  been  placed  on 
the  Emigrant  list  by  Robespierre,  and 
consequently  es;posed  to  death  wherever 
the  troops  came,  his  daughter's  influence 
with  the  Directory  was  sufiicient  to  se- 
cure him  not  oply  safety,  bat  respect, 
and  the  erasure  of  his  name  from  this 
■anguioary  roll.  Slie  then  returned  to 
Paris  and  her  husbaod ;  but  in  a  few 
months,  either  tired  by  the  persecutions 
to  which  the  was  exposed,  or  prompted 
by  some  other  motive,  liasteoed  back  to 
the  repose  of  Copet.  In  t798,  the  dan- 
gerous illaess  of  the  Baron  de  Stael  re- 
called her  to  Paris,  where  slie  received 
hb  last  sigh,  and  soon  left  the  u^tropoUs 
for  Swit^aad.  After  this  period  she 
published  an  essay  "  On  the  Influence  of 
Literature  upon  Society ,'^  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  oontinualion  of  the  two 
last  mentioned  woiks.  In  ISOO,  Buooa- 
]>arte,  in  passing  through  Geneva,  had 
the  cariosity  to  visit  M.  Neoker,  and, 
accordii^  .to  ru;uour,,_!yfad3!ne..(le.  Stael 
took  this  opportunity  to  read  him  a  long 
dissertation  on  the  course  he  ought  to 
pursue  for  the  prosperity  of  France.  The 
First  Consul,  it  is  added,  who  did  not  re- 
lish the  political  plans  of  ladies,  listened 
to  httvery  patiently,  and  in  the  end  coolly 
inquired  **  Who  educated  her  child renl" 

The  well-4nown  novel  of  Delphine, 
wriltea  during  this  retirement,  was  print- 
ed at  Geneva  in  1 802,  and  excited  great 
attention  in  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many ;  where  it  has  been  translated,  at- 
tacked, criticised,and  praised,  accoidiog 
to  the  wants  or  humours  of  the  parties. 
The  author  published  a  defence  of  her 
work. 

In  lSd3,ahe  revbited  Paris,  and  formed 
that  connectiDa  with  Mr.  Bei^iamin  Ck>n- 
stant,  a  S^riss  of  consklenble  literary 
attaioments,  which  tatted  to  the  day  o( 
her  death.  Whether  for  past  or  piesent 
offenses  is  not  easy  to  teU,  but  Napoleon 
was  not  slow  in  bniiahing  hjcr  to  tiie  dis- 
tance of  forty  leagues  tirom  the  capital. 
Report  says  tint  on  this  occasion  the  Lady 
told  bim :  "  You  are  giving  me  a  cruel 
celebrilv;  I  shall  oecnpy  a  line  ml 
your  history." — This  sentence  »  so  am- 


biguous that  we  shall  not  venture  to  pro- 
nounce whether  it  was  a  defiance  or  a 
compliment  I  Madame  de  Stael  first 
went  to  Auserre,iwhich  she  left  for  Rouei^ 
and  with  an  intention  to  settle  in  the 
valley  of  Montmorency,  in  search,  as  she 
gave  out,  of  more  agreeable  aiociety.  But 
Rouen  and  Montmorency  were  within 
the  forty  leagues,  and  Buonaparte  was 
not  accustomed  to  have  hb  prohibitions 
infringed  upon.  She  was  ordered  to 
withdraw,  and,  in  company  with  faer 
daughter,  and  protector  Mr.  Constant, 
journeyed  to  Frankfort,  and  thence  to 
Prussia,  where  she  applied  herself  to  the 
cultivation  of  German  literature.  From 
Berlin  in  1804  she  hastened  to  Copet,  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  her  father's  dan- 
ger; but  he  died  before  slie  reached  the 
place.  A  mortality  in  her  family  invaria- 
bly consigned  our  subject  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  study.  At  Geneva  in  the 
year  1805  issued  the  "  Manuscripts  of 
Mr.  Necker,  publbbed  by  his  Daughter." 

Still  further  to  divert  her  snimi,  she 
next  travelled  into  Italy,  and  collected 
materials  for  perhaps  her  most  celebrated 
work,  "Corinna,  or  Italy,"  which  has  htea 
translated  into  many  languages.  Having 
returned  to  Geneva,  Madame  de  Slacl 
amused  herself  with  appearing  upon  the 
stage  in  1S06,  and  performed  in  tragedy 
with  considerable  skill.  There  b  a  drama 
from  her  pen,  called  "  Secret  Sentiment," 
but  we  do  not.  know  its  dyte.*  She  has 
also  given  to  the  world  a  work  entitled 
"Germany,"*  embodying  her  observB' 
tion  on  that  country.  It  has  provoked 
some  controversy.  "  Letters  and  Reflec- 
tions of  the  Prince,  de  Ligoe,"  in  two 
volumes ;  *  an  "  Essay  on  Suicide;"  and 
several  miner  publication,  as  well  as 
many  conlributiQas  to  the  periodical 
press  in  Geneva,  Paris,  and  elsewhere, 
complete  the  .catalogue  of  her  produc- 
tions. 

Madame  de  Stael  has  twice  vuited 
England;  formerly  during  the  revolution- 
ary conflict,  when  she  rawded  in  a  small 
Gothic  house  at  iUchmond,  which  is  visi- 
ble from  the  river  above  the  bridge;  and 
agab  about  three  years  ago.  During  her 
stay  in  London,  she  was  much  courted 
by  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  of  all 
paiUcL  .Some  of  her  bon-mots  are  in 
circulation,  but  we  can  neither  vouch  for 


*  Since  writing  tbis  we  bavc  ucerUuned  tint 
this  piece  was  composed  in  1786,  and  the  Tra- 
Mdy  of  liSdy  Jane  Gray  in  1787.  Aboot 
tne  nme  time  Madame  de  Stael  wrote  an 
"  Eolosy  on  .Gnibert."  not  published  but  qao- 
ted  ia  tne  Correspondence  or  Baioo  Grimm. 

*  Tbis  work  was  sappressed  by  Buonaparte, 
and  snbseqaeolly.peblisned  in  London,  from  a 
copy  aecreted  vy  t^  anthor  in  1814. 

>  Trani)«tadiBto£aBUsbl^lfr.D.S«Uean. 


their  autlianticity  nor  have  we  left  «av> 
selves  space  for  their  repetition. 

The  party  in  France  with  which  she 
was  most  intimately  connected  at  the  tiin« 
of  her  decease,  is  that  known  by  th« 
name  of  the  "  Coostitntionnel."  The 
Maremre,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  le- 
corded  the  latest  of  her  opinions  and  the 
Ust  tracings  of  her  prolific  pen. 

Faithful  to  the  pronibe  with  which  we 
set  out,  .we  shall  »ov>  refrain  entirely 
from  discussing  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
her  Ufe  and  writings.'  Thaae  nsnita.  as- 
suredly- taise  faer  to  a  fommnst  rank 
among  the  female  antbors  of  our  ^ : 
and  Uiese  demerits,  whether  springing 
from  "  susceptibility  of  being  misled,"  as 
uiige()  by  her  father,  from  the  pernicious 
inculcatiqns  of  nMxlero  ptuloMphy,.  or 

from but  w«  will  not  proceed : 

her  earthly  account  is  jaat  clwed,  and 
her  frailties  with  her  sorrowa  alike  vepAw 
in  trembling  hope  awaiting  the  deoiinott 
of  an  immortal  tribunal.* 

itCLEHDEZ,'  THE   SPANISH    ANACXEOV. ' 

Spain  has  just  lost  one  of  its  most  cefe- 
bmted  poets.  M.  Juan  Melendez  VaMes, 
born, of  a  noble  fkmily  at  Ribera,  a  littte 
town  in  Estreroadnni,  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Salamanca.  At.  the  age  of  M  he 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  I^ws,  but  by 
the  reading  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian  Cinssics,  be  was  aTready  preparing 
himself  to  become  the  bead  and  uie  model 
of  modern  poetry  in  Spain.  -  He  might  have 
pretended  to  a  Professorship  of  Law  at  Sala- 
manca; he  preferred  and  obtained  a  I^». 
fessorship  of  Belles  JLettres.  In  1780,  his 
"  Panegyric  o»  a  Country  L^"  was  crowned 
by  the  Spanish  Academy,  though  the  cele- 
brated Yriarte  was  a  competitor  for  the 
prize.  Some  time  after  another  prise  was 
adjudged  to  his  "  Bathylliu."  The  first  vo- 
lume of  his  poems  obtained  bim  the  .title  of 
the  Spanish  Anacreon.  In  1789  Melendes 
was  appointed  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
atSaragossa:  in  1797  be  was  called  to  the 
capital,  to  fill  the  office  of  King's  Attorney- 
General  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Criininal 

'  We  beg  permission  to  sunex  in  a  note  ■  neat 
and  epigrammatic  opiaion  oa  tbMe  poiniS)  fax 
which  we  are  indebted  to  a  very  able  CMUter- 
man  of  M.  de  Wael. 

«  N6e  a  Paro  d'an  pirt  Gfoevois,  et  ayant 
^pooa^  nn  SuMois,  Madame  de  Mtaei  sembU 
rennir  en  elle  les  qaalit^.partienlieres  destreis 
nations  qoi  semblment  avoir  infloi  sor  ion  exis- 
tence. On  troave  daai  aei  oarrages  le  brillant 
de  I'inngination  Fna^oiic,  la  m^taphysiqae  de 
Gcnive,  et  les  priBcipiM  litt^raires  paitknliire- 
ment  adopt^  dans  le  Mord  de  I'Eaiepe. 

*  Madamede  Stael  wasonaof  tlie  writeqiin 
the  "  Biographie  UniTsrseUe,"  in  wbigb  the  ar- 
ticles "  As|Nuie,  Camoens,  Cleopatra,"  dec.  aie 
from  her  pea.  Two  letters  from  her  to  Talma 
appeared  uia3our4eaBX  Joonml  about  a'month 
ago.  She  was  npon  tbs  point  of  imblisliiag 
"Considerations  on  tbe  respective  ntaation  of 
Fitece  and  Eneland  in  1R13,"  at  the  time  of 
her  decease.  We  take  ft  for  granted  that  It 
wiUboaditad. 
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Joaes,  BUnehard,  BonnMter,  Mandw,  In- 
cledon,  and  poor  old  Dicky  Gosup  Suett. 
There  were  others  too  of  less  note,  bat  not 
less  truly  copied,  and  lite  applause  bestowed 
was  as  hearty  as  it  was  unanimous. 

The  rest  of  the  dramatis  persons  were 
Tery  ably  s«ippotted.  Tecry,  one  of  the 
most  judicious  acton  .-upon  tbe  stacef  per- 
fitrmod  Sir  George  Thunder.  Tokaly  is  ra- 
ther coarse,  but  bis  John  Dory  possessed  a 
good  deal  of  humour.  Ephraim  Sniooth  per- 
mitted Watkinson  to  make  several  hits,  but 
there  was  occasionally  broader  grimace  and 
a  deeper  accent  than  sound  discretion  war* 
ranted.  Butler  shewed  considerable  taletkt 
for  parts  of  rustic  simplicity  in  Km— tMse 
charactera.ai«  more  difficult  than  the  ceneml- 
ity  of  play-goen  are  aware  of;  tbe  slightest 
overcharge  in  the  grotesque  renders  them 
offensive,  and  the  slightest  failure  in  tbe 
pathetic,'  ridiculous.  Harry  Thunder,  Bar- 
nan);  Farmer  Gammon,  Martin^  Banks, 
Foete;  Lamp,  Menage,  were  all  respecta- 
Me  J  and  we  never  desire  to  see  a  better  Bai- 
liff than  his  represeatative — ^ia  the  Hay- 
market.  We  are  ashamed  to  speak  of  the 
ladies  after  such  a  i>erson,  itnd  especially  as 
we  must  be  short  with  them.  But  we  sinll 
endeavour  to  preserve  their  good  graces  by 
being  also  sweet:— Mrs.  Glover's  Lady  Araa> 
ranth  was  excellent,  and  Mrs.  Qibbs*^  Jane 
inioMMble  I  > 

A  new  Comedy  from  the  .pen  of  Mr. 
Jfineson  is  e;(pected  to  be  btpught  out  by 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  Tokely  we  be^ 
has  another  good  Crockery  character. 

«KW  EKaVtSB  orcKA. 
There  hav«  been  two  .fint  appewaaces  at 

this  Theatre:  should  the  '•wid'M'tBff  be  en- 
couraged to  proce^  in  their  tbeatiical  course, 
we  shall  give  them  due  notice  in  our  next. 


Justice.  Tbis  same  year  he  published  two 
new  vohimes  of  poems,  consisting  of  sacred 
and  philosophical  odes,  elegies,  epistles,  a 
little  poem  on  the  fall  of  Luzbef,  and  a  co- 
medy or  pastoral  on  the  wedding  of  Oa- 
ihacht.  Though  none  of  the  other  works 
of  Meiendez  can  boast  the  degree  of  ex^d- 
ienee  which  is  admired  in  his  Anacreontics, 
tbey  all  deserve  to  be  read ;  because  thej;  all 
possess  a  delicate  and  lively  imagination, 
natural  sentiments,  ingenious  thoughts,  an 
el^nt  style»  and  a  happy  union  of  philo- 
•Q^y  and  poetry,  which  have  tendered  him 
the  worthy  rival  of  a  Garceksoo,  a  Heirera, 
a  Laonj  a.  flic^  and  a  Villegas. 

Tbe  Mnaoi  am  abrmed  by  the  din  of 
•ras.  At  tbe  ^aw  of  the  first  troubles  in 
Spain,  Meleadcs  was  on  a  hmsmou  in  tbe 
Asturias;  and  beins  in  innmiaent  danger  of 
perishing  in  a  popular  commotion,  he  soueht 
pnneetioo  in  tM  French  army.  Soon  alter 
a  new  master  mw  knposcd  upon  Sfoin,  ami 
Melendta  bad  the  ntsfbrtaneto  eerve  a  fo- 
t«ign  nrieir.  Ba  was  ande  CauoMibw  of 
'Sttte.aad  Dn«aiM<>Gcnanil  of  PubUc  LaBtnic- 
tioo.  -When  tbe  French  were  obliged  to 
evacuate  the  Peninsula,  Meiendez  wiuidrtw 
into  Ftanoe.  He  beheld  no  more  that  bril- 
liant sun,  the  beams  of  which  bad  aaianted 
bis  genius.  Ha  died  very  lately,  at  Mont- 
pelher,  ia  the  arms  of  bis  wife,  and  of  a  ne- 
phew who  came  volaatariW  to  share  Ms 
exile.  At  the  moSMBt  when  be  was  snatctied 
away  from  tbe  litecaty  world,  he  was  pn- 
yariog  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  to  whieh 
-two  volumes  woaid  bare  been  added.  Tbe 
friends  of  Spanish  literature  hope,  that  bis 
-impublished  pieces^  which  were  to  form  a 
part  of  tbis  odIeciioB,  wiU  soon  be  published 
separately. 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 


the  most  successful  piipil  of  this  gr^t  mas- 
ter, or  whether  it  received  its  finishing  and 
sublimest  touches  from  his  hand,  ma^  be  a 
matter  for  inquirjr,  but  neither  impairs  nor 
adds  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  Work. 
The  Original  picture,  as  is  well  known  to 
artists,  was  painted  on  the  wall  of  a  reKgious 
house,  and  w4s  soon  almost  obliterated. 
This  Copy,  it  has  been  confessed,  noblv  sup- 
plied its  place,  and  rendered  the  loss  less  to 
oe  lamenteil ;  and  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  was  painted  for  the  illus- 
trions  ]>atron  of  Leonardo,  Francis  the  First 
of  France.  It  is  now  the  property  of  a  eiti- 
nm  of  Milan;  and  whtte  we  think  with 
regret  on  the  disastrous  turns  of  hnman 
fbrtttoe  whkb  led  to  this  wonderfiil  change 
of  proprietorship,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in 
any  chance  which  has  brought  so  rich  a 
tn^snre  to  a  country  whence  we  trust  it  wiL 
nc««r  depart  again. 


The  season  of  tbe  year  and  imt  tbe  dispo- 
-mtion  of  tbe  Literary  Gasette  is  to  blame,  if 
oar  department  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  at  present 
only  meagre  and  imfiequent.  In  fact  there 
is  httle  or  nothing  new  to  attract  tbe  public 
regard. 

We  must  except  however  a  noble  picture 
just  opei>ed  as  an  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall, 
*  Tbb  Last  Sopper,"  ascribed  to  Letmarth 
'4a  Vinci.  This  |;raml  composition  offers 
mueh-<Ur  oaamination,  and  we  shall  devote  a 
portiontofoor  nextNuniberto  the  subject.  But 
we  cduld  not  deny  ourselws  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  ahnouncing  where  a  spectatle 
so  interesung  to  the  Arts  is  to  be  seen.  On 
Tbursdagr,  when  we  visited  the  Gallery,  many 
of  the  chief  Members  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
with  their  venerable  President,  had  assem- 
bled to  view  this  sublime  production,  and, 
nntil  we  deliver  our  own  sentiments  in  de- 
tail, it  is  hot  justice  to  observe  that  thev 
were  ananimouS  in  -theirexpressionsof  ad- 
•olntion;  thus  confirming  the  fame  which 
tbe  picture  has  obtained  not  only  in  Italv 
1rat  among  the  connoisseurs,  anil  tlie  leameci 
of  all  codniries.  We  can  scarcely  refrain 
frotn  dwelling  on  the  variety  and  power  of 
^expression,  the  noble  simplicity,  and  all 
tbe  otbbr  excellencies  of  this  great  and  an-, 
cient  cfaeC<P(8uvre  of  the  Jiainter'a  art.  , 

Whether  the  aoleproOuctionofOggianoJ 


THE  DRAMA.       . 

~  Hatmaiset  l^EATBK.— On  Tuesday 
night  we  visited  the  Haymarket,  but  instead 
of  seeing,  al  announced  by  the  bills,  Mat- 
thews play  Rover  in  Wild  Oats,  witnessed 
Rover  ait-play  Matthews  to  oiir  great  enter- 
tainment. Not  unfrequently  doomed  to  sic 
out  a  regular  drama  regularly  cast,  from 
which  we  retire  under  the  absolute  domi- 
nion of  ennui,  we  do  not  feel  that  an  inno- 
vation like  the  present  on  what  has  been 
justly  called  a  five-act  farce,  and  from  the  per- 
formance of  which  we  derived  much  amuse- 
ment, demands  splenetic  criticism.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  we  had  mimicry  rather 
than  actmg,  but  it  was  really  astonishing 
how  tittle  tne  business  of  the  piece  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  imitations.  The  part  of 
Rover  indeed,  a  strolling  player  ever  quoting 
favourite  passages  from  dramatic  writings, 
is  propitious  to  the  use  to  which  it  was  now 
put— so  much  so  that  we  are  not  quite  sure 
that  these  imitations  are  out  of  Character. 
It  is  but  one  step  beyond  the  usual  course. 
Other  Rovers  deliver  their  slnreds  of  Shak 
speare  personating  those  in  whose  mouths 
tbe  barU  has  put  tnem ;  Matthews  only  per- 
sonates the  personators.  And  then  he  noes 
so  with  so  much  accuracy  and  whim,  that  the 
resemblance  is  at  once  forced  upon  the  audi 
ence,  heightened  with  exactly  the  degree  of 
hinnorons  caricature  to  lay  the  wrinkle  of 
mirth  on  that  smooth  brow  of  complacency 
which  rarely  fiuls  to  reward  the  successful 
mimic.  The  sstisfoction  with  which  men 
contemplate  the  exertion  of  this  talent  is 
easily  accounted  for  in  human  nature,  and 
were  we  inclined  to  philosophical  disquisi- 
tion we  should  desire  no  better  theme  than 
to  demonstrate  how  precious  the  levelling  it 
involves  is  to  some  of  our  least  noble  pas- 
sions. For  this  time  we  shall  attribute  it  all 
to  delight  in  what  is  extraordinary,  and  to 
admiration  of  the  artist's  skill. 

In  other  hands  it  mi^t  be  said  we  recog- 
nised the  principal  objects  of  imitation,  butj 
it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  talents  of 
Matthews,  not  to  acknowledge  that  fn  the 
present  instance  we  recu{;nised  them  all, 
Ktfr  can  we  dctermibe  which  was  the  bcst^j 
Byiumslie  was  Kembie^  Kcan,  Fawcctt, 
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DIGEST  OF  POLITICS 
NEWS. 
[Intended  as  a  Record  of  Facts  and  not  of 
.  Opinions.] 

There  are  indications  in  public  Butters 
of  only  SBCondary  ceoaeqaaiee,  which 
afford  sarer  evidence  of  the  character  of 
a  country  than  can  be  ^iheied  from  af- 
fairs of  tbe  highest  irojsortance.  In  tbe 
latter  the  inteeeats  of  rivai  nations  clash 
and  perpfes.  the  testimony,  in  tbe  former 
k  runs  uninterruptedly  in  its  natural  chan- 
nel, and  tbe  tribute  is  paid. to  virtue,  or 
the  sword  is  yielded  to  pomier,  or  tbe  ar- 
bitriment  is  referred  to  justice.  This  ge- 
nerally applicable  a«ioiB.  has  been  sug- 
l^ted  to  our  minds  by  a  deleroMnation 
of  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  eitceedit^iy  ho- 
noiirahtp  to  Otmi.  Mtaia.  Ubm  4he 
subject  of  the  piiacies  of  the  Bar- 
bary  States  in  the  North  Seas  the 
Diet  has  not  only  ackbowleJgeil 
tbe  spirit  of  England  in  commandiug 
these  robbers,  upon  pain  of  chastiae- 
asant,  to  steer  fat  fnm  her  shores  in 
their  lawless  ernises,  but  has  resolved 
to  aoiioit  her,  Ibrough  the  medialtoo  of 
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Auatria  and  Pnissia,  and  all  the  Powers 
of  Europe,  to  establish  as  a  principle  of 
iDtematiotral  law,  that  these  African 
cruizers  shall  be  treated  as  pirates  if 
found  out  of  the  Mediterranean.  "  The 
complete  success  of  the  whole  afikir 
(adds  the  report  on  this  subject)  depends, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  princi- 
pally upon  the  powerful  cooperation  of 
Eneland." 

On  the  4th  instant  Prince  Oscar,  the 
son  of  Bernadotte,  became  of  age,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Sweden,  by  enter- 
ing his  eighteenth  year.  The  event  was 
observed  with  royal  ceremonies. 

Pemambuco,  as  we  anticipated  in  our 
last  No.,  has  been  restored  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  King  of  Portugal.  There 
seems  to  have  been  two  days  fierce  and 
sanguinary  fighting,  on  the  18th  and  ipth 
of  May,  which  terminated  in  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  revolters,  and  the  entrance 
of  the  royal  forces  into  Petnambneo  under 
the  command  of  the  Bahian  General 
D'Arcos :  Martin  or  Martinez  the  rebel 
leader  has  fled  into  the  woods  ;  his  bro- 
ther was  killed,  together  with  many  other 
partizans. — We  have  seen  letters  from  the 
Brazils,  which  state  that  there  was  not 
much  bloodshed.  The  actions  were  ra- 
ther skirmishing  thau  regular  affairs,  and 
the  royal  cause  was  rendered  triumphant 
by  a  rising  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  within 
the  city,  while  the  insurgents  were  en- 
gaged without. 

In  the  course  of  last  week  Brussels  was 
more  than  once  thrown  into  some  con- 
fusion 6y  riots  in  the  markets  for  provi 
sions.  The  populace  enforced  the  sale 
of  several  articles  of  consumption  at  low 
prices,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  military  to  restore 
tranquillity  and  order. 

The  Swus  Diet  met  at  Berne,  on  the 
7th  inst  The  President's  opening  speech 
describes  the  Confederation  as  eminently 
tranquil  and  prosperous. 

The  Ribbon  of  the  Oarter,  vacant  by 
tiie  death  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, has  been  conferred  by  the  Prince 
Regent  on  Earl  Bathurst,  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  and  Colonies. 

[The  authentic  news  of  the  week  is  so 
tcanbr  u  to  afford  us  only  this  slight 
sketch,  independent  of  what  finds  place 
among  our  yarietitt,] 

VARIETIES. 


Astum  Poisons. — It  unfortunately  hap- 
pens that  science  is  too  oflen  at  war  with 
humanity ;  and  we  turn  with  disgust  from 
the  spectacle  of  martyred  dogs  and  cats  un- 
der the  knife  and  stop-watch  ofexperimeatal 
surgery.  Yet  where  the  result  of  experi- 
ments promises  benefit  to  mankind^  fair  al- 


lowances must  be  made  for  apparent  cruelty. 
Upon  that  principle,  we  have  observed  with 
some  interest  the  result  of  experiments  in 
regard  to  the  Poison  of  Vipers,  which  has 
been  administered  to  pigeons  and  other  birds 
internally,  without  any  deleterious  couse- 

3uences;  whilst  the  smallest  quantity  intto- 
uced  into  the  system  by  punctures  has  been 
almost  instantly  fatal.  The  natural  conclu- 
sion is,  that  the  instant  sucking  of  a  viper 
bite  may  extract  the  venom,  without  any 
personal  danger  to  the  operator. 

AoRicuLTUkK. — Some  very  useful  hints 
on  the  culture  of  the  parsnip,  have  recently 
been  offered  to  the  agricultural  world  by  Or. 
Macculloch,  who  strongly  reconunends  a 
sedulous  imitation  of  the  Carman  practice  in 
regard  to  that  root.  It  apnears  that  a  good 
crop  in  Germany  will  yiela  about  44,000lbs. 
per  EngUsh  acre;  certainly  a  lighter  crop 
than  the  turnip  affords,  but  much  superior 
in  point  of  utility,  when  we  consider  that 
the  quantity  of  saccharine,  mucilaginous, 
and  consequently  nutfitious  matter  in  the 
parsnip  bears  a  much  greater  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  water  contained,  than  it  does 
in  the  turnip.  In  Germany  it  is  considered 
also  as  the  best  fallow. 

The  Dey  of  Tripoli  has  presented  the 
Prince  Regent  with  such  remains  of  anti- 
quity as  are  removable  at  Lebyda,  which  is 
iamous  for  being  the  site  ofCartbage.  These 
ancient  monuments  are  represented  as  high- 
ly curious,  and  illustrative  of  that  once  splen- 


houae,  and  not  much  more  than  three  per- 
sons to  each  family-^an  extraordinaiy  result 
uf  population ! ! 

The  celebrated  mineralogist,  Weekcr,  is 
dead.  The  day  of  his  death  is  not  stated,^ 
but  the  Paris  papers  quote  a  letter  from 
Dresden,  as  to  the  fact.  "  His  name,"  say^s 
the  letter, "  was  known  from  the  iron  mines 
of  Siberia  to  those  of  gold  in  Peru," 
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ZADIO   SAID  TO   BE   A   PLAOtAftlSII. 

Extract  from  Jorgemon't  TravtU  in  France 
and  Oemuiny,  lately  publithed. 

The  following  anecdote  of  that  extraordi- 
nary man,  whuh  came  to  my  kaowledee 
during  my  stay  in  Germany,  is  so  little 
known  in  this  country,  that  I  send  it  for 
insertion  in  the  Literary  Gazette.  I  was  one 
day  conversing  with  a  German  geutleman, 
who  is  deeply  skilled  in  all  branches  of  lite- 
rature, and  had  studied  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish authors  with  great  attention.  Voltaire 
accidentally  became  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation :  I  mentioned,  that  the  great  French- 
man had  displayed  a  wonderuil  versatility 
of  genius  ;  but  nothing  struck  me  so  much 
as  the  variations  of  his  style,  when  writing 
on  different  topics — I  mentioned  Zadig  as  an 
instance  :  who  would  believe  the  author  of 
this  small  volume  to  be  the  same  man  that 
bad  written  the  History  of  Charles  XII.  or 
the  Letters  on  the  English  nation,  if  we 
were  not  well  informed  of  the  fact?  The 
German,  without  intending  to  detract,  in 
the  least,  from  Voltaire's  reputation,  in- 
formed me,  that  the  original  Zadig  was  actu- 
ally written  some  centuries  back  by  a  Persian 
philosopher.  A  copy  had  found  its  way 
into  the  East  Indies,  whence  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  England ;  where  it  lay  without 
notice,  till  it  accidentally  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Voltaire;  who  published  it  as  the  pro- 
duction of  his  own  fancy. 

Population  op  Pams. — A  Census  of 
Paris  has  just  been  published.  It  states 
that  the  City  contains  3r,371  houses,  327,353 
families,  and  715,J05  individuals.  This 
gives  eight  families  and  a  half  to  ieacb 


RoMR,  JuDE  9.— The  workmen  employed 
in  the  Canipo  Vaccino,  are  diligently  par- 
suing  their  labours :  the  monument  near  the 
Capitol  is  clearing,  but  slowly,  on  account 
of  the  great  quantity  of  earth  which  covers 
it.  A  large  trench  haa  been  dug,  which  goes 
to  the  Arch  of  Septimus  Severus,  to  discover 
the  Via  tacra  which  led  to  the  Caphol.  The 
sub-basement  of  the  Colonnade  of  PAecot  <s 
almost  entirely  visible ;  on  the  high  steps 
which  lead  to  it,  there  are  two  little  monu- 
menu  in  the  form  of  altars,  on  which  are 
Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions.  It  is  tho 
Duchess  of  Devooahiie  who  defrays  the 
expense  -of  this  excavation,  as  the  Portu- 
guese Ambassador  does  that  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Tunans. 

The  works  undertaken  on  the  right  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  go  on  briskly ;  one 
sees  now  a  wall  forming  a  segment  of  a  cir- 
cle; from  the  description  of  the  Koatra,  it 
may  be  a  part  of  that  building. 

Letters  from  Bourges  uf  tlie  13th,  state, 
that  the  preceding  eyening,  between  fjur 
and  6v«  o'clock,  a  terrible  hail  storm  greatly 
injured  tlie  country  between  the  rivers  Ar- 
non  and  Auron,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Am- 
brose; the  hailstones  were  as  large  as  pi- 
geon's fwgs,  and  fell  with  the  most  destruc- 
tive vio^ce.  The  harvest,  and  the  other 
produce  of  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood, 
were  entirely  destroyed  in  less  than  an  Iwiur. 

The  King  of  Prussia  arrived  at  the  Carls- 
bad on  the  1st  July. 

The  cum  harvest  has  beep  so  abundant  in 
Sicily,  that  his  Neopolitan  Majesty  has,  by  a 
lloyal  Decree,  permitted  the  exportation  of 
the  new  wheat. 

An  Italian  Journal  contains  the  following 
calculations  on  the  probabiUties  of  human 
life.    The  writer  supposes  the  earth  to  be 

S copied  by  a  thousand  millions  of  indivi- 
uals,  who  all  die  within  the  space  of  a  cen- 
tury. Thirty-three  years  are  allotted  to  each 
generation;  consequently  33,333,333  indi- 
viduals die  yearly,  91,324  daily,  3808  hourly, 
65  every  minute,  and  1  every  second^ 
37,037,037  individuals  are  born  in  a  year, 
10M71  in  a  day,  4338  in  an  hour,  70  in  a 
minute,  and  1  in  a  second. 

Out  of  1000  children  who  are  born  within 
the  same  period,  only  740  will  survive  at  the 
termination  of  a  year,  in  three  years  600,  in 
five  years  684^  in  ten  years  540,  in  thirty 
years  446,  in  sixty  years  S 26,  in  eighty  years 
49,  in  ninety  years  11,  in  ninety-five  years  9, 
and  in  ninety-seven  years  1. 

From  the  above  tables  the  author  con- 
cludes that  one  half  of  the  children  who  are 
brought  into  the  world,  die  before  they  attain 
the  age  of  seventeen.  Out  of  one  thousand 
individuals,  only  one  will  live  to  be  a  hun- 
dred years  of  ago.  ., 
The  following  is  the  number  of  wen  in 
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different  countries,  on  an  equal  space  of 
ground: 

III  Iceland,  1 ;  in  Sweden,  14 ;  in  Turkey, 
36;  in  Poland,  3S;  in  Spain,  63;  in  Ireland, 
99;  in  Switzerland,  114  ;  in  Germany,  187; 
in  England,  iS2 ;  in  France,  160 ;  in  Upper 
Italy,  ITS;  in  Naples,  19S;  in  Venice,  196; 
in  Holland,  S84 ;  and  in  Malta,  1103.  What 
an  astonisbinK  difference  with  respect  to  the 
population  oflceland  and  Malta ! 

An  esperimeot  is  making  on  the  Seine, 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Institute,  of  a 
new  constructed  boat,  with  oars,  which  is 
described  as  possessing  all  the  aid?antage8 
of  the  steam-boat  without  any  of  its  incon- 
veniencies  and  dangers.  One  man,  placed 
in  this  oar-boat,  is  sufficient  to  urge  it  on- 
wards with  full  rapidity,  by  a  bandfe  which 
JMsembles  the  rounce of  aprinting- press, and 
which  gires  motion  to  the  wheels.  It  is 
added,  that  a  single  horse,  instead  of  a  man, 
would  be  sufficient  for  carrying  the  greatest 
weight. 


iruslcd  him  with  the  management  of  a  jour 
nal  entitled,  "  The  Historical  and  Political 
Annals  of  Hayti." 


The  following  statement  will  best  illus- 
trate the  disappointment  the  Gmirrants 
meet  with  on  their  arrival  at  New  York : 

"  EMtoRATioM.-^Statement  shewing  the 
number  of  British  subjects  who  lately  lef^ 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  who  received  be- 
tween the  10th  March  and  10th  May,  1817, 
passports  to  entitle  tb«m  to  grants  of  land, 
from  James  Buchanan,  Esq.  bis  Muesty's 
Consul  at  New  York,  to  proceed  to  British 
North  America,  chiefly  to  Upper  Canada: 
— Farmers,  87 ;  Labourers,  31;  Manulac- 
tiirers,  43 ;  Mechanics,  186  — Women,  185 ; 
Children,  4i6.— Total,  988.— Of  this  num- 
ber, English,  3<0 ;  Scots,  178;  Irish,  481.— 
Total,  with  340  last  Autumn,  13S8.— Num- 
ber of  applications  approved  by  the  Consul, 
up  to  the  30th  May,  1658." 

The  Resolutions  proposed  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Catholic  Board,  Dublin,  on 
Saturday  last,  for  a  letter  of  complaint  and 
remonstrance  to  the  See  of  Rome,  upon  the 
indignity  ofiered  by  the  temporal  aumorities 
of  the  Cfourt  of  Rome  to  the  very  raspectable 
delegate  of  theCatholics  of  Ireland,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hayes,  and  demanding  that  he  may  be 
immediately  recalled — were  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  New  York  Advtrtiur  of  the  17tb  of 
June  contains  the  following  account  of  the 
shuck  of  an  earthquake : 

"  St.  Steven's,  (N.  B.)  Jonb«.— Yesterday 
morning,  about  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock, 
we  bad  a  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake ;  its 
direction  was  from  S.  W.  to  N.E.  which 
time  the  earth  was  in  motion  about  one 
minute  and  a  half,  thetopsof  houses  were 
thrown  down,  others  were  much  cracked, 
doors  unlocked,  chairs  aad  tables  set  in  mo- 
tion, and  the  vessels  in  the  river  shook  like 
a  leaf." 

A  letter  from  Vienna  of  the  Snd  instant 
slates,  that  the  Motintain  of  Hausruck, 
in  Upper    Austria,     has    suddenly    disap- 

E eared,  and  been  replaced  by  a  lake.    Some 
ouses  were  destroyed  in  consequence,  and 
several  persons  are  stated  to  have  perished. 
The   Cotutitutionnel  informs  its  readers 
that  the  celebrated  Billaud  de  Varrenes  is 
BOW  at  St.  Domiogo,  wbeie  Petioa  hiu  en- 


NiUORAi  Glaubp.r's  Salt. — A  traveller 
has  lately  discovered  a  natural  Glauher^s 
Salt  on  the  plains  (or  deserts)  near  lassy,  in 
Moklavia.  It  is  well  known  that  Glauber's 
Salt  is  a  production  of  Art;  but  here  it  appears 
as  a  production  of  Nature.  The  traveller 
in  question  remarked  on  his  way  from 
Mohilew  to  lassy,  and  also  in  the  countries 
near  the  Pruth,  that  the  hollows  were  in 
some  places  of  a  greyish  appearance,  from 
being  covered  with  a  white  dust.  He  col- 
lectM  some  of  this  white  grey  earth,  and 
brought  it  to  Moscow,  where  it  was  examin- 
ed; and  gave  the  following  result.  The 
earth  is  grey,  crumbling,  easily  reduced  to 
powder,  mternally  blackish,  and  tlte  outside 
coat  of  a  salt  co<ri  taste.  Chemicallv  analyzed, 
two  ouuces  of  this  grey  Salt-earth  afforded, 
by  the  dry  strong  distillation,  a  liquor  of 
80  grains,  which  was  a  solution  of  Sal  Am> 
moniac,  and  10  grains  of  subhmated  Sal 
Ammoniac.  _  The  retuainder  (sediment)  be- 
ing miied  with,  water  gave  half  an  ounce 
and  50  erains  of  pure  crystalixed  Glauber's 
Salt.  'The  earth  weighed  still  an  ounce  and 
a  half  and  90  grains.  Treated  with  double 
the  weight  of  English  Oil  of  Vitriol  it  afford- 
ed two  drachms  of  Alum,  and  18  grains  o> 
Selenite.  What  remained  was  gravelly 
earth  (Kiesclerde)  mixed  with  some  dephlo- 
gbticated  femiemous  and  cakareous  earth. 
(Eisenerde  and  Kalkerde).  It  appears 
therefore  that  this  earth  of  lassy  would  well 
reward  the  trouble  of  preparing  Glauber's 
Salt  from  it  upon  the  spot. 


Core  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  doo. — ^The 
Piedmonteie  Gaselle  of  the  8th,  contains  the 
following: — 

"  Thanki  to  the  exertions  of  the  celebrated 
professor  Bruohatelli,  (at  Florence)  there 
i»  at  length  discovered  an  efficacious  remedy 
against  the  most  terrible  of  all  maladies, 
canine  madness.  This  remedy  consists  of 
hfdroelore  (liquid  oxygenated  muriatk  acid) 
used  internally  as  well  as  externally:  the 
wounds  caused  by  the  bite  of  mad  animab 
are  to  be  washed  with  it.  It  appears  that 
this  substance  destroys  the  hydrophobic 
poison,  even  when  used  several  days  after 
the  fatal  bite.  Numerous  cures,  incontes- 
table and  authentic,  which  have  been  effect- 
ed by  this  extremely  simple  method,  in  the 
great  hospital  of  Lombaray,  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  power  of  this  specific." 

Two  miles  from  the  Gate  of  St.  Sebastian, 
on  the  declivity  of  a  little  hill,  there  has 
lately  been  discovered  an  Antique  Villa. 
This  habitatiuu  evidently  appears  to  have 
been  burnt  and  plundered.  A  large  court, 
surrounded  by  a  piazza,  lights  the  nround 
story  on  three  sides  only;  the  fourtn  side 
forms  an  open  portico,  with  a  double  range  of 
columns,  which  faces  a  little  valley :  l^au- 
tiful  mosaics,  in  good  preservation,  adorn 
almost  all  the  apartments :  one  represents  a 
vessel  surrounded  by  tritons  and  sea  mon- 
sters :  the  others  have  several  compartments. 
The  walls  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
marble  in  the  low«r  part.  The  portico  or 
plana  roimd  the  c^urt  is  coveted  with  paint- 


ines  in  pannels  and  borders,  which  are  not 
well  executed.  A  staircase  leads  to  a  higher 
story,  where  some  beautiful  frannents  of  a 
female  statue  have  been  /bund.  The  excava- 
tions here  are  still  going  on. 

Opposite  this  villa,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley,  an  ancient  house  has  been  dis- 
covered, of  which  only  one  apartment  is 
visible,  with  mosaic  in  figures.  It  is  hoped 
that  something  interesting  will  be  found, 
because  several  vases  have  been  discovered 
entire,  in  a  kind  of  subterraneous  gallery. 

By  the  Quebec  Paper  of  the  19th  ult.  we 
find  that  the  House  of  Assembly  has  been 
prorogued  from  the  Sd  of  July  to  the  1st  of 
^September.  It  roiitaius  one  article  ef  intel- 
ligence, that  may  be  useful  to  those  deluded 
and  deluding  persons,  who  fly  to  America  as 
a  country  where  they  hope  to  better  their 
condition.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Buchanan, 
the  British  Consul  at  New  York,  had  arrived 
at  Quebec  to  concert  measures  with  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  for  the  future  disposal 
of  Emigrants  who  may  arrive  in  the  United 
Stales.  The  nature  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment is  Slated  to  be  for  their  conveyance  to 
Upper  Canada.  The  expense  is  estimated  at 
five  dollara  and  a  half  each  adult,  and  half 
that  amount  for  children. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Fbanbun's  Coiuiespondkncb  and  Ladt 
Morgan's  "  France."  Oiir  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  bear,  thxt  Octavo  Ediliom  of  these 
interesting  works  have  just  made  their  appear- 
ance. 

The  Second  and  coacladiiiB  Volume  of  Da. 
Watkins'  Lire  of  the  late  Richard  Bbins- 
LBV  Sbbrioan  will  appear  early  next  week. 

We  onderstaad  that  the  very  rorions  Mana- 
scripts  of  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn  arc  pre- 
paring for  publication. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Biographical  Memoir  of  Madame  de 
Slaet  hat  10 Jar  occupied  ottr  columnt,  that  ae 
are  under  the  neceuUy  of  poitponing  the  in- 
urtion  of  many  communicatiom.  The  Biogr»' 
phia  ofieveral  ditiiitgwfhed  pertom  are  in 
preparatioH. 

Ame  eonfution  having  arisen  in  eoHMtfuenee 
of  Oentlemen  who  contribute  to  the  various 
drpartmentt  of  this  Journal,  at  meli  a$  others 
being  addressed  as  the  organs  of  fommuniea- 
tion,  or  as  responsible  for  Us  contents,  oe  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  our  Imprint  for  the  proper 
mode  tf  communication,  and  to  say,  that  it  is 
uncandid  and  erroneous  to  fix  upon  Individuals 
as  the  Writers  rf  Articles,  in  a  publicatioa 
which  boasts  a  little  Kepublic  of  Literature. , 

The  necessary  researches  alone  have  pre- 
vented the  Conclusion  ef  W.  C's  Observations 
on  Glass-Paimtihg.  As  soon  as  tome  pro- 
mised documents  are  obtained,  the  article  will 
be  finished  and  inserted  in  our  earliest  ensuing 
ptAUration. 

"  The  Rostrum,"  tft.  shall  typear  as  early 
as  possible  I  there  was  no  lecture  last  wecK 
owing  to  the  indi^)osilion  of  Mr.  Ogilvie. 

Our  puhUshers  hamng  received  during  the 
past  week  the  names  of  a  eonnderaHe  number 
if  new  Subscribers  to  the  literary  Oasette,  we 
beg  to  acquaint  thou  who  »ifA  <o  have  it  com- 
pUle,  that  it  may  be  had  either  in  Parts  or  in 
Numbers,  from  the  tmtmnccmttU  im  Jamary, 
18ir. 
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It  may  appear  a  strange  way  of  begin 
ning  the  Rjeview  of  a  work  to  transcribe 
the  Postscript,  but  in  the  present  instance 
it  appears  to  be  the  most  expedient. 

It  will  not  perba|>s  be  a  very  easy  matter, 
•t  tbis  period  of  (be  work,  to  recal  the  mind 
of  the  reader  from  fiction  to  reality,  and  to 
versuade  him  of  the  melancholy  truth,  that 
(he  Seaage^arian  is  now  no  more.  The  cir- 
cumstances attending  this  event  are  of  an 
intereaung,  almost  even  of  an  awful  nature. 
To  engage  the  attention  more  deeply  in  tiis 
narrative,  and  to  relieve  it  of  the  egotism 
attached  to  self-biography,  the  Sexagenarian 
had  adopted  the  third  person  instead  of  the 
first  in  many  parts  of  the  work.  He  had 
supposed,  that  after  his  death,  a  friend  had 
discovered  a  number  of  scattered  materials, 
from  which  these  volumes  were  to  be  form- 
ed, and  had  so  supplied  the  connecting  links 
(ks  to  inake  the  histoty  complete.  In  adopt- 
ing this  plan,  he  was  enabled  to  give  the 
narrative  many  little  lively  turns,  which  the 
natural  playfulness  of  his  mind  suggested. 
In  tbis  manner  he  had  proceeded,  sustaining 
the  character  of  himself  and  his  friend, 
within  a  few  pages  of  the  conclusion  of  bis 
work,  and  had  even  corrected  the  press  down 
to  the  present  sheet.  Little  perhaps  did  he 
think  how  prophetic  was  his  plan,  and  that 
on  his  own  death-bed  he  should  in  reality 
entiiust  to  a  friend  that  office,  which  in  fiction 
he  bad  supposed  to  have  been  committed  to 
his  care.  To  present  these  Memoirs  to  the 
world,  and  explain  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  published,  was 
the  dying  request  of  the  Sexagenarian,  to 
one  who  knew  and  who  valued  bis  worth. 
He  had  scarcely  entered  upon  his  sixtieth 
year,  and  had  just  entitled  himself  to  the 
appellation  which  in  his  work  he  had  as- 
sumed, when  he  was  suddenly  called  from  an 
existence  of  much  bodily  pain  and  suffering. 
His  life  bad  been  chequered  by  various  events 
both  of  a  prosperous  and  A  an  adverse  na> 
tore.  In  the  paths  of  li'.irature  bis  exer- 
tions had  been  attended  with  the  most  era- 
tifying  success,  lie  had  moved  in  the  first 
circles  of  life;  he  had  been  fostered  by  the 
great,  and  rewarded  by  the  good.  No  man, 
perhaps,  of  bis  age,  possessed  larger  or  more 
varied  resources  of  curious  and  entertaining 
acholarship.  In  Uterary  anecdote,  he  was 
nch  and  fertile;  in  neat  and  appropriate 
citatioos,  be  was  unrivalled.  His  convent' 
tion  was  easy,  elegant,  and  communicative ; 
and  no  scholar  could  leave  his  company 
without  an  addition  to  bis  stock  of  know- 
ledge. As  a  friend  he  was  respected  and 
beloved;  axaoug  hit  ^t^naiataac^^  indeed 


his  good-humour  was  almost  proverbial. 
His  open  and  generous  nature  was  too  often 
a  dupe  to  the  treacheruus,  and  a  prey  to  the 
designing.  His  latter  days  were  spent  in 
retirement  from  those  busy  scenes,  in  which 
he  had  formerly  borne  a  conspicuous  part. 
In  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  he  amused 
himself  with  the  composition  of  the  preced- 
ing Memoirs,  which  display  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  events  and  the  characters 
of  a  former  day.  Many  of  the  personages 
there  described,  like  the  hand  which  records 
them,  are  now  in  the  dust,  and  have  left 
their  name  only  and  their  memories  behind. 
Would  the  reader  inquire  the  end  of  the 
Sexagenarian,  would  he  know  how  a  life  so 
spent  was  concluded,  kt  him  be  assured, 
that  his  last  hours  were  those  of  a  good  and 
pious  man ;  that  he  departed  in  tne  same 
faith  and  fear  in  which  he  had  lived.  And 
happy  will  he  be,  who,  after  a  life  so  active- 
ly and  so  usefully  employed,  shall  repose 
upon  a  death-bed  so  ralm,  and  so  Christian, 
as  that  of  the  Sexagenarian. 

Such  was  the  plan,  and  such  the  £ite 
of  poor  Bkloe,  the  Sexagenarian !  Should 
the  writer  of  this  article  ever  have  to  re- 
cord similar  occurrences  at  a  similar  pe- 
riod of  life,  it  would  be  one  of  his  earner 
recollections,  that  be  bad  more  than  once 
met  in  society  where  the  conversational 
talents  to  which  so  just  a  tribute  is  here 
paid,  were  exerted  to  the  delight  and  in- 
formation of  the  social  circle. 

The  Postscript  so  perfectly  explafau 
the  nature  and  object  of  these  volumes, 
that  it  would  be  impertinent  to  enlarge 
upon  the  subject.  Tbey  contain  a  series 
of  contemporary  biographical  portraits, 
and  of  curious  anecdotes:  the  former 
are  all  of  them  easily  recognised  by 
persons  who  have  mixed  in  the  literary 
worid,  or  who  are  only  common  readers, 
— and  most  of  them  must  be  familiar  to 
every  apprehension ;  the  latter  are  full 
of  whimsicality  and  interest.  To  the 
accuracy  of  the  characteristic  sketches 
we  can,  as  far  as  our  owa  act^uaiotance 
goes,  in  most  instasces,  cordMlly  sub- 
scribe. Two  or  three  are,  we  think,  ra- 
ther roughly  handled ;  but  the  Sexagena- 
rian displays  no  malice,  even  where  he 
takes  no  pains  to  conceal  that  be  felt  re- 
sentment. Tbis  sometimes  tinges  the 
colouring,  but  it  never  destroys  the  linea- 
ments. 

It  is  impossible  but  that  such  a  life  of 
intereoturse  with  tbe  great,  the  learned, 
the  mixed  worid,  shoulid  abound  with  in- 
cident, and  furnish  ample  stores  for  the 
common-piace  book  of  any  man,  though 
of  infinitely  less  obseryaUou  and  powen 


of  mind  than  Mr.  Beloe.  His  is  a  vc^ 
cornucopia  of  amusement,  from  the  his- 
tory of  his  College  companions,  many 
of  them  since  Bishops,  Judges,  Peers, 
and  Senators,  to  the  latest  date  of  his 
observation  ;  through  tlie  whole  classes 
of  Poets,  Politicians,  Authors,  Blue  Stock- 
ings, Booksellers,  &g.&c.  dec.  wMi  whoa, 
in  the  course  of  a  long  and  various  ca- 
reer, be  had  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy 
or  frie'ndship. 

Of  a  production  drawn  from  such  a 
multitude  of  springs,  and  collected  dur- 
ing so  protracted  a  period,  it  appears  to 
us,  that  the  only  mode  of  affording  a 
coiapetent  idea,  is  to  lay  before  the  pub- 
lic very  copious  extracts.  Sure  we  are, 
that  we  could  scarcely  apply  ourselves 
to  a  work  where  we  should  have  so  short 
a  way  to  search  for  what  is  agreeable 
and  entertaining. 

Ex.  Gr.  Poetry  ascribed  to  Professor 
Poison. 

ON  TRK    POPULAR  PIAY  OT  PIZARRO. 

As  I  walked  through  tfae  Strand  so  careless  and 

I  met  a  yonag  girl  who  was  wfaceiiBg  a  barrow ; 

Cboice  fiiut,  Sw,  said  she,  and  a  bill  of  tbe  play ; 

So  my  apples  I  boagbt,  and  set  off  fei  Pizairo. 

When  I  got  to  the  door,  I  was  sqaeesed,  and 
cried  dear  me, 

I  wonder  they  nude  the  enlnuee  so  nairow ; 
At  last  I  got  in,  and  feaod  every  one  near  me 

'Was  busily  talking  of  Mi.  Puano. 

Lo!  the  hero  appears,  what  a  stmt  and  a  stride ! 

He  might  easily  pass  fiir  a  marAal  to-moiraw 
And  Elvm  so  tall,  neither  virgin  aor  bride, 

TIm  loving  cwa^aaion  of  gaUaat  Piaarro. 
Bat  Elvira,  aUu  1  taiaed  so  doll  and  so  prosy, 

That  I  lonfed  for  a  hornpipe  by  little  Del 
Caro; 
Had  I  ba«o  'nw>S  the  Gods  I  had  wrely  cried 
Nosy, 

Come  play  np  a  jig,  and  a  fig  for  Pixarro. 

On  his  wife  and  his  child  his  affection  to  pay, 

Alonxo  stood  gsxiilg.and  straight  as  an  arrow  i 
Of  him  I  have  gnly  thU  little  to  say. 
His  boots  were  much  neater  than  those  of 
Piiarro, 
Then  the  prleateis  and  virgins,  in  rubes  white 
and  flowing, 
Walked  solemnly  on  like  a  sow  and  herftrrow, 
And  politely  iafonned  the  whole  house  they 
were  going 
To  eaUwat  heaven's  curses  on  noble  Pizarro. 

Rolhi  made  a  fine  speech  with  snch  logic  and 
grammar. 
As  mast  sare  rake  the  envy  of  Coansellor 
Oarraw :. 
It  woold  sell  for  five  pounds  (were  it  bnieght  to 
flie  hammer,) 
For  it  raised  all  Pern  against  valiant  Pizarro. 

9oat  aets  are  tot  lot,  bot  the  fifth's  my  delight, 
Where  Ustoiy's  imced  with  the  pen  of  aVarto, 

And  Elvira  in  black,  ami  Aioaso  in  white, 
Put  an  «Ml  !•  the  |ii*c*  by  kiHiw  Pbtana. 
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I  hate  taiihed  nnr  ««nf ,  if  it  ted  but  a  tnne, 

Nwi^  Dm»M  WMH  do,  MTtke  tweet  Btudu 
of  Yarrow; 
1  TOW  I  woold  ling  it  from  moming  till  noon, 

80  mufb  am  I  clianned  witli  tlie  play  of 
Pinrro. 

We  shall  observe  no  order  in  these  se- 
lections. The  next  is  a  very  curious  cir- 
cumstance : 

In  the  year  1730,  celebrated  for  the  bunt- 
ing of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  a  gentleman 
called  late  in  the  evening  at  the  banking- 
house  of  Messrs.  Hankies  and  Co. — He  was 
in  a  ceach,  iiut  refused  to  get  out,  and  de- 
sired that  one  of  the  |>artncrs  of  the  bouse 
would  come  to  him.  Having^  ascertained 
that  it  was  reallv  one  of  the  principals,  anil 
not  a  clerk,  who  appeared,  ne  put  into  his 
bands  apanel,  very  carefully  sealed  up  and 
protected,  and  desired  that  it  might  be' laid 
on  one  ride  till  he  should  call  again,  whicli 
would  be  in  the  omirse  of  a  very  few  days. 
A  few  days  passed  away — a  few  weeks  did 
the  same,  and  indeed  some  months  also,  but 
the  stranger  returned  no  more. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year, 
the  partners  agreed  to  open  this  mysterious 
parcel  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  They 
found  it  to  contain  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
with  a  letter,  stating  that  it  was  obtained  by 
the  South  Sea  speculation,  and  directing 
that  it  should  now  be  vested  in  the  bands 
of  three  trustees,  whose  names  were  given. 
and  the  interest  appropriated  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor. 

What  partioilac  daas  of  poor — whether 
the  poor  of  London  or  of  Westminster,  or 
the  puor  sufferers  by  the  bubble,  was  not 
specified,  and  the  vagueness  of  the  instruc- 
tions rendered  the  matter  extremely  per- 
plexing. Vttder  this  difficulty,  the  partners 
or  the  trustees  very  properly  applied  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  to  the  law  Officers  of  the 
Clown.  If  we  are  correct.  Sir  Dudley  Hyder 
was  Attorney  General  at  the  time.  It  was 
agreed,  that  the  capital  should  be  vested  in 
the  names  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Recorder,  and 
Attorney  General,  for  the  time  being  and  to 
come,  and  that  each  of  the  three  gentlemen 
nominated  by  the  stranger  as  trustees,  should 
have  the  interest  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  distributed  at  his  discretion  for  the  use 
of  the  poor.  The  stranger  was  never  heard 
of  afterwards. 

One  of  the  trustees  was  a  gentleman  of 
Norfolk,  whose  family  was  well  known  to 
the  Sexagenarian.  During  his  Ufe,  he  had 
a  room  fitted  up  with  cases,  shelves,  drawers, 
&G.  which  was  called  the  Poor's  Itoom,  and 
where  coats,  waistcoats,  shirts,  sbitts,  shoes, 
blankets,  &c.  were  deposited  fur  the  use  of 
proper  applicants.  The  effect  of  this  for  the 
time,  was  the  total  annibiJation  of  the  poor- 
rates  in  the  particular  parish  where  this  trus- 
tee' resided. 

The  following  is  toU  of  an  individual, 
who,  from  meanness  and  poverty,  loee  to 
wealth  and  that  dignity  which  nooey 
btstows : 


A  whimsical  anecdote  is  recorded  of  the 
above  individual.  When  riches  begaa  to 
abpuad,  he  most  needs  set  up  hia  carriaae, 
•ad  ha  applied.  t»  tha  panoa  aftbe  parob 


to  furnish  him  with  a  motto.  This  same 
person  was  a  most  ecceniric  character-- 
very  fond  of  his  pipe— still  more  fond  of  his 
bottle— but  withal,  was  very  learned,  and 
had  an  abundant  store  of  facetiousness  and 
humour.  On  his  wealthy  friend's  appli- 
cation for  a  motto,  he  gave  him  the  follow- 
ing:—" Quo  mihi  fortunam?" 

This  was  accordingly  placed  upon  the 
carriage;  but  some  of  the  banker's  half- 
learned  friends  pretended  to  dispute  its  ac- 
curacy; upon  which,  out  of  humour  he 
remonstrated  with  his  clerical  adviser  for 
imposing  an  incorrect  motto  upon  him. 
■<  Friend  Roger,"  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
"  do  you  support  your  carriage,  and  I'll 
support  the  motto.^  The  motm  is  indeed 
remarkable  for  the  seeming  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy with  which  it  was  communicated. 
The  motto  serves—'the  coach  is  no  more. 
Anecdote  of  an  Irish  Bishop  now  living: 
A  young  dashing  Clergyman  of  high  con- 
nections, who  had  a  curacy  in  the  diocese, 
did  not  think  it  important  to  be  particularly 
rigid  and  punctual  in  the  diKharee  of  his 
duty,  but  was  too  easily  detained  by  the 
allurements  and  blandishments  of  Dublin, 
firom  his  too  induUent  parishioners.  This 
at  length  reached  his  Lordship's  ears,  who 
determined  to  ascertun  the  fact  himself. 

Accordingly,  on  a  Sunday  he  proceeded 
to  Church,  where  he  heard  no  bell  knolling 
to  Church,  saw  no  parishioners  chatting  in 
the  porch,  nor  any  preparation  for  divine 
service.  With  some  mfficulty  the  clerk  was 
found,  to  whom  his  Lordship  was  known. 

"  Why  is  there  no  preparation  for  divine 
service  ?"  asked  the  Bishop.  "  My  Lord," 
said  the  clerk,  "  our  young  master  has  not 
been  amoue  us  this  fortnight."  "  Ring  the 
bell  immediately,"  said  the  Bishop.  Upon 
this  a  congregation  was  soon  assembled,  to 
whom  bis  Lordship  read  prayers  and 
preached. 

The  Bishop  presumed  that  intelligence  of 
this  matter  would  be  communicated  to  tbe 
defaulting  curate ;  but  he  nevertheless  chose 
to  make  a  second  experiment  of  tbe  kind, 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  repeated  bis 
visit  to  the  same  village.    Here  he  found 
things  predsely  as  before — no  bell  knolled 
to  Church — no  peasants  sitting  on  ttie  grave- 
stones— no  visible  signs  of  population.    The 
Bishop  a  second  time  sent  for  the  clerk,  as- 
sembled tlie  congregation,  and  performed 
the  duty  as  before. 
The  foOowing  are  taken  at  random : 
Querist.— Where, observed  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, in  warm  dispute  with  a  Protestant, 
where  was  your  religion  before  Luther  7 
Q.  Did  you  wash  yonr&ce  this  morning? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  your  fact  before  it  was 
washed? 

I  wish  you  at  the  devil,  aaid  somebody  to 
Wilkes. 
I  don't  wish  you  there. 
Why? 

Because  I  never  wish  to  meet  you  again 
When  tbe  devil  do  you  come  from  i  said 
Wilkes  to  a  b<^r  in  Oe  late  of  Wight. 
FroM  the  devil. 
What  is  there  goinson  there? 
Mach  the  Mine  as  neie. 


What's  that? 

The  rich  taken  in,  and  the  poor  kept  out. 
•The  following  may  with  greater  pro- 
bability be  assigned  to  Jekyli  than  to^ 
Wilkes. 
Your  friend  N.  is  married. 
To  whom? 
The  tall  Miss  G. 

What!  to  that  thin  lanky  piece  of  fur- 
niture? It  could  not  be  from  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  for  she  has  not  an  ounce  upon  her. 

At  a  dinner  where  great  satisfaction  was 
expressed,  it  was  facetiously  proposed  that 
tbe  president  should  proceed  to  the  kitchen, 
and  kiss  the  cook. 

That,  observed  •  •  *,  would  be  a  salute  at 
Spithead. 

A  pert  young  Lady  was  walking  one 
moming  on  the  Steyne  at  Brwhton,  when 
she  encountered  our  facetious  friend.  Yon 
see,  Mr.  *  *  *  ,  I  am  come  out  for  a  little 
sun  and  air. 

You  had  better.  Madam,  get  a  little  hus- 
band first. 

A  woman  of  decent  appearance  came  into 
a  stationer's  shop,  where  the  Sexagenarian 
was  present,  and  desired  to  purchase  a  pen, 
for  which  she  paid  a  penny.  On  receiving 
it,  she  returned  it  with  the  observation  that 
it  was  good  for  nothing.  Another  was  given 
her,  but  she  gave  this  also  back  again  with 
the  same  remark.  On  being  asked  what 
fault  she  had  to  find  with  them,—"  Why 
how,"  she  returned,  «  could  they  possibly 
be  good  for  any  thing,  when  both  bad  a  slit 
at  tTie  end  i" 

There  was  a  heavy  Lord  Mayor  in  Wilkes's 
time,  who,  by  persevering  steadily  in  the 
pursuit  of  one  object,  accumulated  an  im- 
mense fortune,  and  rose  progressively  from 
the  dignity  of  Common  Councilman  to  the 
State  Coach,  and  the  Mansion  House.  His 
first  entrance  into  life  was  as  a  common 
bricklayer.  At  one  of  the  Old  Bailey  din- 
ners, his  Lordship,  after  a  sumptuous  repast 
on  turbot  and  venison,  was  eating  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  butter  with  his  cheese— 
"  Why  Brother,"  sidd  Wilkes,  •*you  lay  it 
on  with  a  trowel.'' 

There  is  a  singular  anecdote  of  this  same 
Lord  Mayor,  demonstrative  of  the  parsimo- 
nious principles,  by  the  exercise  of  which  be 
doubtless  rose  to  opulence.  His  only  son 
was  brought  up  in  the  same  profession,  and 
one  day  fell  from  a  scaffold,  and  was  killed 
by  the  fall.  The  father,  who  was  present,  on 
seeing  the  accident  only  exclaimed,  "  Take 
care  of  his  watch." 

In  the  riou  of  the  year  1780,  which  at  tbe 
same  time  endangered  and  disgraced  the  me- 
tropolis, Wilkes  was  lamentmg  the  ungo- 
vernable violence  of  a  London  mob;— upon 
this,  some  brother  dtizen  took  him  up 
shortly,  and  reminded  him  of  the  distur- 
bances of  which  he  had  formerly  been  the 
occasion.  "  Sir,"  returned  Wilkes,  « I  never 
was  a  Wilkite." 

Upon  another  occasion,  Wilkes  attended  a 
city  dinner,  not  long  after  his  promotion  to 
city  honours.  Among  the  guests  was  a  noisy 
vulpir  deputy,  a  great  glutton,  who  on  his 
entering  the  dinner-room  always  with  great 

Idehberation  took  off  hU  wig,  siwpended  it 
upon  a  pin,  and  with  due  aotanpHy  put  ea 
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a  white  cotton  nightcap.  Wilkes,  who  WM 
certunly  a  high-bred  man,  and  never  accuS- 
tosBMl  to  such  exhibitions,  could  not  take  bis 
•yes  from  so  strange  and  novel  a  picture. 
At  length  the  deputy,  with  unblushing  fami- 
liwity,  walked  up  to  Wilkes,  and  asked 
whether  he  did  not  think  that  his  nijcht-cap 
became  him  ? "  Oh  I  yes.  Sir,"  replied  Wilkes, 
**  but  it  would  look  much  better  if  it  was 
pulled  quite  over  your  face." 

Boswell  was  speaking  of  some  Scotch  no- 
bleman, who  was  vervTond  of  planting,  and 
had  ornamented  his  domain  with  sonae  very 
fine  and  beautiful  forest  trees.  "  Where 
could  this  possibly  be?"  said  Wilkes;  «I 
tmvelled  through  the  country  with  an  Ame- 
rican servant,  and  afler  we  bad  visited  va^ 
rious  places  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  I 
inquired  of  bim  what  his  general  opinion  was 
of  the  countijri"  "Ob  Sir!"  replied  the 
American,  "  it  is  finely  cleared." 

We  shall  close  these  selections  for  the 
present  with  some  extremely  interesling 
information  relative  to  literature.  Of 
Bruce,  the  traveller,  with  whom  the  Sexa- 
genarian corresponded  oo  a  fnendly  foot- 
ing, it  is  stated — 

On  his  first  return  ftom  bis  remote  and 
protracted  travels,  he  had  some  questions 
proposed  to  him  on  the  sulgect  of  the  Bible 
in  the  lanniage  of  Abyssinia,  by  a  venerable 
and  higb^  distingmsbed  member  of  our 
Church,  which  he  answered  very  satisfao 
torily.  He  afterwards  voluntarily  undertook 
to  translate  literally  a  number  of  propoaed 
texts  from  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Abyssinian 
Bible,  in  order  that  they  might  be  com- 
pared with  the  English  versMn.  He  did  do 
this,  but  they  were  unfortunately  mislaid 
among  his  numerous  papers.  They,  how* 
ever,  are  most  piobably  in  existence,  and 
may  hereafter  appear. 

A  very  ingeuous  clemrman,  who  was 
also  well  versed  in  the  Oriental  languages, 
made  a  Catalogue  Baisonne  of  Brace's  manu- 
script library,  which  of  itself  would  be  veiy 
acceptable  to  the  learned  world.  The  manu' 
scripts,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not 
be  permitted  to  remun  baried  in  Scotland, 
but,  as  they  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  elucidation  of  Scripture,  will  hereafter 
be  deposited  in  some  of  the  public  Hbraries 
of  this  oountiy. 

The  following  are  some  of  these  manu- 
scripts:— 

The  Old  Testament  in  five  vokinies,  which 
do  not  contain  the  Psalms,  but  have  a  copy 
of  Ludolph's  £thiopic  Psalter. 

This  was  transcribed  (br  Mr.  Bruce  at  Gon- 
dar,  by  scribes  of  the  country,  upon  vellum. 
The  character  is  clear  and  beautiftil,  and 
theie  are  marginal  variations.  Many  of  the 
books  begin  and  end  with  a  prayer;  and  as 
there  was  never  before  in  Borope  a  perfect 
eopy  of  the  Atbiopic  Scriptures,  means 
should  be  t^en  to  supply  the  Christian 
Church  in  Africa  with  a  complete  copy  of  the 
Bible. 

The  fourth  volume  contain*  the  book  of 
Enoch.  There  is  moreover  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  £thiopie,  in  two  volumes,  also  i^on 
vellum. 

The  first  voluaie  contuns  a  preliiaiilaty 


discourse  upon  the  Gospels,  and  the  Maso- 
retic  analysis  of  the  verses  and  paragraphs. 

The  Apostolic  writinss  are  ,idso  found  in 
two  volumes,  upon  vellum.  These  four  vo- 
lumes, in  all  probability,  compose  the  only 
perfect  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  Eu- 
rope, written  in  the  language  of  Abyssinia. 

Anothn  volume  contains  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  Apostles.  Another  has  the  title 
ofSynaxar,  and  is  an  history  of  the  Saints 
venerated  in  Abyssinia. 

The  Arabic  manuscripts  are  numerousand 
valuable. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  impertinent  to 
subjoii),  that  among  Bruce's  manuscripts  is 
a  Coptic  manuscript  on  Papyrus. 

It  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
in  Egypt.  It  is  written  iu  the  Sahidic  or 
Theban  dialect  of  the  Coptic,  that  is,  of  the 
language  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  above  manu- 
script has  been  described  by  Dr.  Woide. 

Historical  Account  of   Disco- 

VEKIBS  ANDTBAVBLS  IN  AFRICA.  By 

the  late  John  Lbtden,  M.  D.  enlarg^ 
and  completed  to  the  pn$emt  Time,  Sfc. 
by  Hugh  Mcrkat,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  £. 
i  volt.  8ro.  Published  by  Constable  and 
Co.  Edinburgh,  and  Longman  and  Co. 
London,  price  27>. 

The  intense  anxiety  felt  by  all  classes 
of  men  in  regard  to  the  disimveries  on 
the  Continent  of  Africa,  recently  stimu- 
lated by  expeditions  sent  out  expressly 
by  Government,  as  well  as  by  individual 
efforts  to  explore  these  marvel-abounding 
regions ;  the  romantic  and  perilous  ad- 
ventures of  the  travellers;  the  tragical 
termination  of  some  of  tbeir  lives;  the 
great  natural  phenomenon  of  the  Niger, 
and  the  ardent  curiosity  attached  to  the 
secret  fate  of  that  mighty  river ;  the  ex- 
traordinary moral  and  social  condition  of 
the  inhabitants,  their  maimers  and  cus- 
toms ;  the  mystery  of  African  geography  ; 
the  vague  ivports  of  great  cities  and 
strange  empires  in  the  interior;  in  short, 
evenr  thing  which  can  excite  the  human 
mind,  seems  to  be  combined  in  order  to 
throw  a  surpassing  degree  of  interest  over 
all  the  branches  of  this  subject. 

We  know  of  nothing  within  the  circle 
of  ^  science  at  this  period  more  stimu- 
lating than  the  state  of  Afirica ;  and  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  that  there  are 
no  publications  more  generally  attractive 
than  travels  into  that  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Indeed,  travels  are  always  a  6- 
vourite  species  of  reading ;  and  it  is  not 
extraordinary  that  they  should  augment 
their  ebrims  vpta  the  public,  when  they 
lead  us  with  all  the  attractions  of  fiction 
through  the  regions  of  reality,  and  bring 
to  delight  our  minds  not  only  the  contem- 
plation of  nature  and  humanity  in  all 
their  strangest  forms  and  appearances, 
but  obtained  by  an  agencv  which  adds 
the  piqoaoay  «  iocbviduaf  intrepidity. 
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encountering  ewrr  variety  of  danger, 
snffeiing,  and  fiMinl  iaeideM,  to  the  ge- 
neral impressions  of  the  new  and  the 
wonderftu. 

The  information,  which  we  may  tmly 
say  every  reader  is  desirous  to  obtain  on 
these  points,  is  scattered  over  many  and 
expensive  works;  some  of  them  old. find 
scarce,  others  more  modem,  but  still  not 
all  within  the  means  of  the  middle  classes. 
To  these  the  present  publication  is  in 
itself  a  library,  and  a  Uhrary  of  more  un- 
mixed entertainment  we  never  visited. 

The  original  plan  of  a  collection  of  this 
kind  was  formed  by  the  lamented  Dr. 
Leyden,  whose  "  Historical  and  Phiio« 
sophical  .Sketch  of  the  Discoveries  and 
Settlements  of  Europeans  in  Northern 
and  Western  Africa,"  was  published  in 
Edinburgh  in  1799.  This  valuable  work 
met  with  the  success  due  to  its  merit,  and 
led  the  way  to  au  undertaking  on  an  en- 
larged  scale,  to  embrace .  tlie  history  of 
the  entire  Cimtinent  as  far  as  Europiean 
intelligence  reached.  Dr.  Leyden  actu« 
ally  wrote  a  part  of  this  work,  when  his 
labours  were  intermpted  by  that  voyaga 
to  India,  which,  to  the  grief  of  many  ad^ 
miring  friends  and  the  loss  of  his  country, 
never  had  a  return.  Upon  this  founda- 
tion the  present  able  Editor  seems  to 
have  proceeded,  and,  we  are  informed, 
has  incorporated  Dr.  Leyden's  researches 
with  his  own  extended  production,  which, 
besides  including  the  whole  known  his- 
tory of  Africa,  traces  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery on  that  Continent  ftom  the  ear- 
liest ages  whence  records  are  derived. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  within  suoh 
limits  as  oars,  it  is  impossible  to  afford 
tests  of  the  manner  in  which  this  excel- 
lent compilation  is  arranged,  of  the  skill 
with  which  information  h  abridged  while 
all  its  essentials  are  preserved,  and  of  the 
pervading  taste  and  diligence  which  in 
these  volumes  connects  the  original  Au- 
thor with  the  patient  Editor.  We  shall 
only  briefly  state,  that  it  fully  performs 
what  it  proposes ;  and  lays  before  us  a 
vivid  map  of  Afirica  from  the  era  of  Egyp- 
tian learning  to  this  good  hour  of  British 
brave  'and  persevering  inquiry.  The 
contents  of  the  work  are  principally  the 
following: — ^Tlie  discoveries  of  the  an- 
cients, commencing  with  the  Phenicians 
under  Necho ;  and  passing  through  Gre- 
cian, Roman,  and  Arabian  expeditions, 
to  that  period  when  the  darkness  of  Etu 
rope  began  to  be  illuminated  by  the  re> 
vival  of  literature.  The  voyages,  settle- 
ments, and  travels  of  the  Portuguese  are 
the  next  sources  whence  intelligence  is 
drawn.  To  these  subceed  the  discov^ 
ries  of  the  French  as  detailed  by  Janne> 
qnin,  Brue,  Adauson,  Saugnier,  PrissM^ 
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{Ik.  Tlie  early  EngKsk  ad^fMnttn, 
Tbonip**!),  JoMoo^  Stibbst  Ac.  Ac.  are 
tiRnlaosacked  ibr  thefar  stores,  aud  the 
iacti  gathered  by. the  African  hHthutioB 
afe  agaia  extraM^  to  fill  tbn  pertwa  of 
Mf*  Mtft'iay  8  iranc. 

Approaching  aeaNr  oar  tttm  times, 
|»o«r  Park  affin^g  copious  sup^ies,  and 
tde  production  of  Browne,  Homman, 
NicboUs,  aad  iltckaoD,  are  laid  under 
oootribtttiontoperfeet  the  picture.  The 
interesting  narratives  of  Adams  and  Ri- 
ley coniplete  the  matter  of  the  iint  to- 
kime;  thus  embracing  the  discoveries  of 
tlie  aticionts,  the  discoveries  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  dbceveties  and  tra- 
veb  in  the  interior  to  the  latest  |ien«d. 
The  second  vohime  contains  the  travels 
in  the  maritime  coantries  of  Afri<A ;  in 
Abyssinia  from  Cdvilfaam  tiwi  Alrares  to 
Brace  and  Salt ;  in  Efypt  collected  ftom 
Deuoo,  Hamilton,  and  Legb ;  in  Barbary 
£om  Kcttting,  AU  Bey,  MacgiH,  Bla- 
qaicte,  and  Tully;  in  Sierra  Lnoe  from 
Beaver  aad  the  African  Reports ;  in 
Soutben  Africa  from  the  intcUigent  Bar- 
tow, liohtenstein,  &c. ;  in  the  Rait  from 
Vascoiie  Gam,  Sec,  Ac.  When  to  all 
these  we  add  admirable  geoigrapbic  aad 
general  views  of  Africa  from  tbe  best 
aathorittes — a  clevc^  abstract  «f  tha  the- 
ories retpeotiag  the  Niger—a  general  view 
of  the  natural  history  of  tbe  country 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Jameson — ikid 
a  general  view  of  the  moral  and  pofitical 
atate  of  diat  Continent,  we  are  sure  we 
sbidl  have  described  the  nature  of  a  work 
which  will  procure  us  thanks  for  oar 
pains,  from  all  those  who  may  be  m- 
a«eed  to  perase  it  on  oar  report. 

EXTKAOT  from  the  Jourmtl  tjf  tk*  Cireumngvi- 

fUor  Otto  Vom  Kotzcbob,   tint  to  ki$ 
^      other.      Commumcated  by  the  latter. — 
Kamttchiaka,  lOlA  June  1816. 

(Co^inued.) 
On  the  Mtb  we  ssw  the  woody  Pearhyns 
Islands,  whkh  &e  rising  smoke  showed  to 
be  inhabited.    Thmr  seem  to  me  to  have 

treat  resemblance  to  the  Coral  Islands,  but 
0  not  rise  mocb  above  the  sur&ce  of  ^ 
water:  they  ia  like  manner  constitute  a 
chain  almost  circular,  united  by  coral-reefs^ 
Which  form  accordingily  in  the  middle  some- 
thing like  a  basin,  into  which  it  seetns  Im- 
possible to  penetrate  on  wicoont  of  <be  reefs. 
Tt>eir  woods  consist  chiefly  of  palm  trees. 
As  it  was  late,  I  tacked  during  the  night. 
Early  on  tbe  1st  ofMay  a  great  many  cat- 
noes  rowed  to  us,  each  of  Wlueh  ooataioed 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  men.  I  lay  to,  in 
"hopes  that  they  would  bring  me  some  pro- 
visions; but  this  was  not  tneir  intenaon. 
lliey  approached  tbe  Hurik  within  abo^t 
tiie  distance  of  SO  fcthoms,  and  then  left  off 
rowing ;  and  all  of  Ihem  began  in  concert  a 
yer;(  melancholy  song,  wiuch  tb^  aoc«m> 


After  they  had  concluded  tM«  ceWmony, 
they  came,  on  a  sign  from  mto,  nearer  to  the 
ship  witheut  tbe  least  fear,  but  had  no  kind 
of  proviuens  to  seli,  except  8<yme  unrioe 
coco8>nut8.  Before  an  hour  had  passed,  tne 
Rurik  was  sitnounded  by  thirty-sh  boats. 
Tbe  cries  of  the  savages  were  so  loud,  that 
we  on  heard  the  ship  were  ohtiged  to  haHoo 
to  eoe  aaiMher  to  be  heard.  In  every  boat 
sat  ako  an  old  man,  who  seemed  to  be-a 
kind  uf  commander,  who  had  no  other  busi*' 
ness  thaa  to  held  up  a  palm  branch,  the 
well-known  sign  of  peace.  Only  these  old 
nlen  wore  their  tliUmb-nails'twotncheslong, 
probably  to  signify  that  they  b^mg  va  high- 
er classes.  In  vain  I  endeavoured  to  get  them 
to  come  on  hoard  the  ship— ^nooe  «f  them 
ventured  to  do  it,  nor  would  they  pernrit 
tbeir  subjects.  As  I  saw  that  no  provisions 
were  to  be  had,  I  permitted  my  people  to 
barter  for  soOie  of  their  things;  the  sale  was 
very  brisk,  aUd  the  noise  redoubted:  of  all 
our  goods  they  set  the  greatest  Valtfe  on 
large  biafis :  before  w^  slwwed  them  these, 
they  would  dot  for  any  price  jMtt  with  their 
iaacest  but  as  aooa  as  the  nails  were  shown 
them,  every  one  eagerly  gave  his  laaoe  for  a 
nail.  These  islanders  may  be  compamd  in 
stature  and  size  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
MaittfUesas  Islands,  but  the  latter  have  much 
more  pleasing  countenances.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  tiK  Pearhyn  Istanders  do  not 
tatiM  their  bo<h»s,  but,  instead  of  this, 
seraieh  -tbeaa  ail  av«r.  Ob  aaany  of  them 
I  saw  bloody  furrows  crossiag  each  other 
Very  irregularly  over  the  whole  body.  The 
population  of  this  island  seems  to  be,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent,  very  considerable.  A 
tempest  gather^,  the  thunder  roared,  and  a 
violent  wmd  aiid  rain  forced  me  to  leave  the 
island.  The  islanders  saemcd  to  be  very 
sorry  at  ottr  ilopartuie^  and  feU^iajgas'with 
hideoas  cries  for  half  an  hour  into  the  open 
sea,  clambered  up  tbo  ship's  side  and  at< 
tempted  to  pull  out  some  nails.  This  obliged 
me  to  have  a  musket  fired  over  their  heads. 
They  perhaps  bad  never  before  heard  a 
tmisket  shot,  for  scarcely  did  they  hear  the 
report  when  they  tbraw  theatselves  iaco  the 
water  aad-divad  under.  AAer  a  while  they 
appeared  again  with  frightened  flKes,  but 
soon  recovered  themselves,  reacbrd  their 
boats,  and  began  their  work  anew,  till  our 
departure  obliged  them  to  quit  us. 

My  intention  was  to  cross  the  Equator  at 
the  1801b  degree ;  but  the  incessant  calms, 
acoempanied  with  the  most  oppressive  heat, 
induced  me  to  tadte  a  mere  aeKherly  course, 
to  reach  a  latitude  in  wfakb  tbe  monsoons 
are  mote  steady.  I  intended  to  examine 
the  North  part  of  Mulgrave's  Islands.  On 
the  19th  of  May  I  crossed,  according  to  my 
calculation,  the  chaitt,  but  saw  no  land : 
thVn  sought  for  diem  amie  to  the  West,  hot 
to  wuf  astoaasbment  cdold  not  find  them 
thAe;  ahd  then  steered  again  towasdsitlM 
North.  During  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  which 
tore  some  sails  and  ropes,  I  received  a  bk>w 
on  the  head  which  threw  me  down  sense- 
less. In  Aboiil  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  again 
ctnrie  to  myself,  but  still  rtemahied 'delirious. 


The  surgeon  was  afmid  that  I  Shonld  never 

.        _  ^  „ rbeorcr  my  seiMBs.    I  remained  so  sdme  in  latitude  11' 

oauied  with  the  most  frightful  ijrimacoa.'  bota*.  ^9«  the  folhiwiag  day  I  waa^  Shaidt  180°  M'' 


Ood,  <r)aito  r«ttttired.  On  Ihfe  CWIi,  ktoe,  I 
hKdted  for  Mulgrave's  Islands  in  all  dlMC^ 
tiorn,  hut  did  itot  find  them,  and  eonvhwrnl 
myself  that  they  knust  be  laid  dowh  Wronj; 
on  the  map.  As  the  ship  wanted  some  i<e* 
pairs,  and 4  was  obliged  to  hasten  to  Kamta- 
ohatka,  I  gave  up  looking,  with  the  resotu* 
tion  to  sotve  the  riddle  next  year. 

On  the  Slst  bf  May  we  again  discovered 
some  low  islands ;  on  the  more  of  wliicfei 
a  great  ntany  people  were  assembled,  who 
seemed  to  look  at  oar  Kliip  with-asWnsih 
itient.  On  many  plaees  w>^  saw  fires,  witic 
oat  doubt  an  invitation  for  ws.  In  the  aftar^ 
noon,  on  the  leeward  of  these  islamis,  we 
again  discovered  some  new  islands  to  tim 
South.  On  the  following  morning  a  boat 
eame.  The  savages  in  it  showed  us  fiwit, 
and  invited  us  by  signs  to  oonie  on  shore ; 
but  woukl  not  ventere  to  come  nearer  to  the 
ship  than  was  nec«sdafry  to  s^ieak  eoniw> 
niently  with  us;  though  we  took  censidora* 
ble  pains  to  entice  tliein  to  us.  We  hoisted 
out  a  boat,  into  which  Lieutenant  Schisch^ 
mareff,  the  naturalist  ChamlsSO,  and  tbfe 
painter  Choris,  got,  abd  took  some  presento 
with  them.  At  first  the  savages  sufferadthSMi 
tocome,  without  fear.closeto  them;  and  even 
iewued  inclined  to  let  the  officer  come  into 
the  boat.  But  they  suddenly  went  away, 
throwing  some  frwt  and  a  very  haadsoase 
mat  into  oar  boat.  A  seoand  boat  eame  Aoai 
the  island  aad  jained  the  first.  It  eeeaad 
if  they  oonswted  what  to  da^  but  thair 
was  net  in  eur  fovour;  fur  they 
not  permit  our  boat  to  come  near  to 
them,  and  kept  themsdve*  at  a  considerable 
distance  Axtm  the  ship ;  hut  gave  as  to  uo- 
derttand,  by  signs,  tlwt  we  might  foHow 
thcta-en  sbMe,  wbeaa  we  should  be  supplisd 
with  frait.  Ualbitanataly  I  conld  not  f«tlfii 
their  wish,  as  every  moment  was  precious 
to  me. 

The  Censtraetien  tif  their  boats  aad  their 
dexterity  in  manaeing  them  are  rctnarkaUew 
Tbe  beat  baa  only  one  sail  of  Inery-phnted 
mats,  and  with  it  they  torn  and- guide  rim 
vassal  with  a  skiltwbkb  would  do  honour  to 
Europeans.  Nine  ar  ton  man  ware  in  each ; 
and  on  die  left  sat  the  commaader,  on  a 
raised  seat  covered  with  cokmred  mats.  Tbe 
order  which  pra veiled  in  the  boats,  and  in 
general  tiie  soisible  hahaviour  of  ttiese 
islanders  distinguishes  them  very  mech  to 
their  advantage.  Their  foees  bmr  strong 
resemblance  to  the  negroes,  the  colour  is 
pretty  black.  Tbeir  dress  oonsists  of  two 
mats,  braided  and  ornameated  with  much 
art;  one  of  which  is  before,  and  the  othet 
behind,  tied  areand  their  waist  and  banging 
down  to  the  knee.  On  the  neck  they  ware 
handsomely-worked  omamente,  made  of 
laothep-of-^pearl^;  and  on  titeir  beads,  red  at 
yellow  wrcalfas-of  feathers. 

The  passage  betwaea  these  two  'island 
gtaups  IS  two  (Oermao)  miles  broad,  and 
safe.  The  second  group,  which  is  «piita  lihe 
tbe  first,  seemed  to  rae  to  be  uninhabited, 
neither  did  I  see  any  cocoa-trees.  As  th^ 
are'not  mathad  npoo  any  me)^  I  toko  tbem 
to  be  a  «ew  diaeovant,  aad  givethcm  Ibt 
aamesof  Kiitusaff  and  Suwaraff.  They4ie 
49' 40^    and  in  k>i)|0ili« 
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Paper  Qfie  National  Advocate)  wltich  arrivcii 
thw  week»  givei  an  additiooat  iDtei;ait  to  tbU 
nairative,  by  conferring  polUicitl,  W  ^^1  *^ 
ac^ntific,  ioytortance  an  Rnuian  voyages. 

"The  Rusaians,  whom  we  have  imagined  (o 
be  a  heav^  and  dull  people,  without  spirit  or 
enterprise,  are  giving  iis  daily  proofii  to  toe  con- 
trary. They  have  taken  poasesaion  of  one  of 
the  iahada  in  the  Paeiflo  Ocean,  not  Air  from 
the  Sandwich  lalaadi,  and  have  already  fbrli- 
Sai  the  mum.  They  will  now  derive  the  ad- 
vaataga*  ot  the  whalia*  tnde,  one  of  the  meat 
pre6table  a«d  neeea«ary  pmMiU  (w>  the  liHa- 
aiant,  who  consMnte  i|;ieat  qwwtitiea  of  oil. 
We  ihall  ahor^y  find  that  n^tioa,  with  their  re- 
aonrcea  and  active  eqvetnnieitt,  in  every  part 
of  the  world." 

(To  b^coHfludedin  «<(r  iMff.) 


Fery-ORIGINAL  CORRESPOND. 
ENCE. 


LETTUl  rftOH  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  lIIBSAaY 

CA*«TTS  TO  nucauF. 

My  Dearest  Friend, 

Thoagb  this  is  the  first  letrer  I 
ever  wrote  to  you,  I  trust  you  will  e»- 
cusc  the  famili^ritji  of  tbp  iMfem,  aod 
tlw  man  espeddlly  as  I  can  assure  you 
it  can  boest  of  gfeater  tnrtb  tiwn  satost 
"  Bean"  at  the  top  of  epistolary  corre- 
spondence. But  1  hear  you  exclaim.  Why 
take  the  trouble  of  writing  to  me,  siuce 
you  may  at  any  priv<)te  tine  let  me  know 
wl^at  you  desjr?  in  person  ?  To  thi&  my 
•nswer  is,  that  I  aiu  of  oftiaioa  •  ibmal 
and  pubtio  oommoRHmtioH  will  have  more 
weight  on  youf  mind  ;  and  since  I  don't 
grudge  the  trouble,  you  need  iiot  grudge 
the  postage  between  us. 

To  come  to  tl^  point  then ;  I  am  cre- 
dibly informed  and  believe,  that  you  have 
undertaken  thetespoasible  otiice  of  edit- 
ing the  litorary  Gasette  ;  purporting  to 
fiM  a  ohasmin  the  over-stocked  periodical 
literature  of  thb  scribbling  era,  and  to 
lay  as  it  were  a  moving  panorama  of  the 
learning,  art?,  sciences,  political  himtory, 
and  moral  anil  iutelkctual  and  oruamcB- 
tal  advance  of  the  age,  continually  befeve 
yowr  readers.  "  .4udent«s  fortuna juvat !" 
but  my  good  fellow,  the  strength  of 
Hercules,  imited  to  the  taledts  of  the 
admirable  Creighton,  and  tlie  cjilculativ^ 
powers  of  the  Auwri|caa,Boy,  would  not 
•uffi<»  for  tbeexeeoUoD  of  so  vaata  task. 
I  am  a&aid  you  have  over.«ated  your 
capabiMties,  as  my  talkative  friend  in  the 
Chapter  Coffee-House  calls  them.  Nay, 
even  if  you  possess  the  allies  you  muster 
on  the  parade  of  your  Prospectus,  will 
tb«  cootederatioB  be  firm  and  united  iu 
the  fieM  of  the  Worif  ?  Can  you  trust  in 
yonr  Regulars  and  rely  on  your  Volun- 
teewl  If  not,  the  ^^rd  Ipave  mercy  upon 
yoiir  msh  soal.  for  you  wiU  soon  have  a 
host  of  eneaies.    All !  Mr.  Editor  I  Mr. 


Editor  I  I  tm  afraid  you  have  not  well: 
consideced  eitiier  yoar  difficoltieaor  your 
dangers. — "  in  quse  tegitiir  nocet ;"  but 
comfort  ye !  this  is  only  one  half  of  your 
troubles.  You  review  new  books,  forsooth ; 
every  ceQsure  makes  an  author  and  b>s 
pttrlicafls  your  foes.  You  criticise  the 
Drama ;  have  you  foj^tteii,  of  did  you, 
never  attend  to  what  Shakespeare  aays  of 
the  Players'  good  words,  "  After  your 
death  you  were  better  have  a  bad  epi- 
taph, than  their  ill  report  wbUe  you  live ;'' 
yo^  will  be  p^lloned  in  a  &rce,  carica' 
tuved  by  Matthews,  and  transfixed  by  a^ 
many  thousand  shafts  of  lidicuie  as  tiw 
wit  of  modem  dRunatic  writers  can  sap- 
ply.  You  also  criticise  the  Arts ; — artist^ 
^re  even  more  irritable  than  the  "  irrita- 
bile  genus  vatum :"  you  wiU  look  well  on  a 
Sign-post  I  You  have  Sketches  of  Society 
ai^  Maoners ;  vaoture  not  to  oeasute  oi 
reprove,  <a  there  will  be  no  society  for 
you,  and  your  manners  may  be  practised 
m  solitude.  Your  very  negatives  will 
embarrass  and  plague  you  as  much  ^ 
your  positives.  You  a,void  Politics ;  but 
I  hear  as  mauy  coodemn  this  abstinence 
as  a  bhuk  in  your  pubti(»tion,  as  apprave 
of  it  for  keeping  ocit  debasing  bumeiws. 
Every  psendo-poet,  whose  unfledged  muse 
you  affront  by  not  admitting  her  eyases 
to  vour  nest,  will  hold  you  in  mortal  ha» 
tred.  If  your  lit^rat^  intelligence  is  not  ^ 
string  of  pu£b,  pubiialpers  will  abomin^t^ 
as  much  as  authors  abhor  you  —  they 
will  print  against  you  gralu  (a  rare 
practice  with  them)  all  that  revenge  vrill 
write,  and  you  had  better  be  broiled, 
like  St.  Bartholomew,  than  endure  these 
tortures.  If  you  do  not  compose  pane- 
gyrics on  the  wholesome  common^place 
of  de  mortniM  nil  nut  botuun,  abstain,  as 
you  value  year  miserable  life,  from  bio- 
graphy; thongh  the  evil  that  men  do 
lives  after  them,  there  would  be  no  dis- 
cretion, which  is  the  better  p^rt  of  valour, 
in  allowing  its  vitality  in  your  pages.  Iii 
fine,  your  case  is  desftente,  aod  if  one 
ba»d  exclaisfied, 
"Ahaief  what  perib do  environ 
The  maa  who  meddles  with  cold  iron ! " 
You  may  with  greater  truth  add  in  agony. 
Ten  thooaand  greater  perils  diddle 
The  aia  who  doth  with  goose-qaill  meddle. 
I  remember,  and  well  may  you,  a  sor- 
rowful sight — a  hive  of  bees,  with  an 
infernally  miscbievous  Queen  SeaHramis 
at  their  head,  took  it  into  their  fancy  to 
form  a  settlement  on  tiie  jowl  of  an 
honest,  unsuspecting  niastifiT,  who  was 
lying  asleep  in  the  sun,  beaming  nv 
doubt  ubi  mel  ibi  mes ;  but  he  was 
dreadfully  mistaken,  for  the  Philistines 
were  soon  upon  his  capital,  where  there 
was  no  hooey.  The  poor  dog  bowled, 
shook  bW  ears,  scampered,  rolletd,  iban^ 


ed,  aqd  maddened ;  but-  in  vai«  I  the 
pestilent  tormentors  were  immaveable. 
His  cries  availed  not;  they  filled'  his 
mouth  and  cboaked  his  throat:  his  efforts 
were  fruitless ;  they  blinded  his  ^yes,  and 
clustered  round  his  brain,  and  stung  bim 
to  distraction.  You  and  I  alone  saw, 
and  pitied,  and  tried  to  save  bim ;  but 
alas,  our  work  of  pain  and  danger  was 
not  crowned  with  the  success  due  to  our 
humanity.  It  is  true  we  drowned  off  the 
perseeutoas,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
almost  drowned  the  persecute;  and 
when  at  last  he  was  freed  from  his 
hellish  periwig,  the  toriqents  it  had  be* 
qneathed,  like  the  shirt  of  Nessns,  were 
so  intolerable  that  it  was  mercy  which 
sped  the  mortal  bullet  through  the  heart 
of  the  vicdm. 

Need  I  apply  this  remembnnce  of  our 
early  life  to  you,  in  whose  iate  I  take  so 
warm  an  interest  ?  No  1  I  leave  it  to 
yourself,  who  are  just  as  able  to  feel  as 
I  am  to  enforce  its  appositeness.  I  have 
only  to  assure  you,  that  if,  in  spite  of 
my  warning,  you  determine  to  persevere 
in  your  mad  attempt,  you  shall  have  my 
best  aid,  and  the  andent  cooperation  of 
my  friends.  But  oh,  my  dear  Sir,  be 
otberwiae  advised. 
"Vive sine  iovidia,  mollesqac  iagloriBs annos 

Exige" 

We  wiH  then  be  happy  with  one  another, 
for  you  may  be  assured  that 
I  am 
Yoiir  Sincere  Friend 

and  Unchangeable  Well-wisber,' 
77l«  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette. 

Literary  Gazette  Oifice,  367,  Strand. 
SOtiiJuIy,  18ir. 

P.S.  1  desire  my  best  compliments 
may  be  presented  to  Tom  and  Dick— I 
hope  you  have  succeeded,  as  indeed  yoa 
ought,  with  AldeboTontiphoscophomio — 
but  this  b  no  time  for  private  mattefi. 
Adieu.  £.  {^.  G. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

We  are  indebted  tor  the  fallowinc  very  iweet 
Poem  to  Mrs.  Hs&ry  Bolls,  author  of  Uie  "  Qnnie 
of  Love,"  &c.  The  idea  appears  to  u*  to  l>e  as 
beantiful  as  new,  and  the  composition  worthy 
of  the  subject 

SMILCS. 
What  ii  that  smile— that  o'er  the.cheek 

Of  artless,  bh>oming  childhood  strays  j-— 
That  revch  in  the  dimptc  sleek, — 
That  •harms  the  mother's  tender  ga^e^ 

'Tis  the  bright  s«|p  of  April's  mora. 

That  rises  with  uiisutliea  ray  : 
Nor  marks  the  clouds,  that  swiR  are  i>om9. 

To  wrap  in  shades  me  fntore  day  ! 

WlvU  is  tliat  t«<^— that  laomid  spiile,— 
That  mingles  wilh  a  tenocr  «igh  ;— 

Light  sprcaiU  live  titnid  blnsb  the  white. 
And  sweetly  sktks  the  melting  eye 

i_'iy  ui^cj   i~y     ^ta_-"  ■v^'  -^1^^  ^v  a.  ^»-^ 
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Tis  the  brii^t  dew-drop  on  the  rose. 
Sweet  reranaat  of  the  eariy  ihower, 

Tint  will  itii  ripened  Iravei  unclose, 
And  to  fun  fngnnce  apread  the  flower  I 

What  k  that  amile — whoM  raptarous  glow 
PeS!>ioD's  impelnous  breath  inspires, 

Whibt  Pleasnre's  candy  blossoms  blow, 
And  the  eye  b«iains  with  gnilty  6ml 

Tis  the  Volcano's  baleriil  blaze, 
lliat  poors  around  a  fatal  light ; — 

Whose  victim  dies,  that  stops  to  fiaie ; 
Whence  safety  is  l>ut  found  in  flight  I 

What  is  tiiat  sad,  that  tnuisient  smile — 
That  dawns  opon  the  Up  of  wue ; — 

That  checks  the  deep-drawn  sigh  awhile. 
And  stays  the  tear,  that  starts  to  flow? 

lis  bat  a  veil  cast  o'er  the  heart, 

When  youth's  gay  dreams  have  pass'd  away ; 
When  joy's  faint  tin)(ering  rays  depart, 

Awl  tne  last  (^eam*  of  hope  decay  I 

What  is  that  bright,  that  fearfbl  smile— 
Qnick  flashirar  o'er  the  brow  of  rare, 

When  fades  each  fniit  of  mental  toil, 
And  nongbt  remains  to  check  despair ! 

Tis  the  wild  Inrid  Ughtening's  gleam. 
Swift  bnrstins  from  a  stormy  cloud  ;— 

That  spread*  a  bright  destractire  beam, — 
Then  sinks  into  its  sable  shroud  t 

What  is  that  smile— calm,  fiat  at  last, 
On  the  hoar  brow  of  leTerend  age, 

When  the  world's  changing  scenes  are  past, 
And  nearly  clas'd  life's  raried  page? 


Tis  the  rich  {tlowing  western  inmiu, 

Bright  spreading  o'er  the  daikeniiig  skiea ; 

That  shows  by  its  mild  parting  gleam, 
A  cloadless— heavenly — mom  shall  rise! 
DunchmrAfJtlfi,  1817.  H.  Rolls. 

,  EPITAPH 

IN  CARSRALTON  CHVRCB-TARD. 

Tom'Homphreys  ishera  by  grim  Death  begnil'd. 
Who  never  did  harin  to  man,  woiMn,  or  child ; 
And  since  withont  foe  none  yet  e'er  was  known. 
Poor  Tom  nas  nobody's  foe,  bnt  bb  own : 
Lie  Ught  on  Uii,  Earth,  fornoae  wonM  than  he 
(Tbo'  heavy  bis  bulk)  trip  it  lighter  en  Aee. 

Died  Sept.  4, 1742.  Aged  44  yean. 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Last  StrppEa ;  fry  Leonaboo  da  Vikci,  from 
the  Crartkedx  at  Pavia. 
In  our  last  Numberwe  meatioDed  the  ex- 
hibitioii,  in  Pall  Mall,  of  this  splendid  work, 
which  we  now  proceed  to  describe  and  exa- 
BBine.  The  subject  is  the  Feast  or  Passover 
of  the  Last  Supper,  in  which  we  see  Jesu& 
Christ  seated  at  table  with  the  twelve 
Apostles;— the  text  is, 

**  But  twhold,  the  haod  of  him  that  b«traj«tb  ■•,  b  with 
SM  on  tb«  tMble." — Lukr  xsii.  £i. 

"  Wheo  Jnai  had  Uius  mM,  he  «i>  traoMed  Id  •pint. 
»»l  tettlSed.  eiNl  said.  Vtdlj,  Verily,  I  wr  onto  ,o7th« 
one  of  jrou  ihell  hetrajr  ■w.''-^oba  sUi.  tl. 

It  is  well  known  to  e»eiy  Artist  and  ad- 
mirer of  the  Arts,  that  the  masterpiece  of 
4i«onardo  da  Vinci  was   this  subject,  and 

Stinted  upon  the  wall  of  the  Church  of  the 
oininicans,  now  we  believe  of  the  Madonna 
del  Grazie,  in  Milan.  This  sublime  oompo- 
mtion  has  not  been  able  to  resist  the  nvam 
«f  time,  though  within  the  century  it  has 
often  been  the  theme  of  criticism  and  pauie- 
gyne.    Mr.  Cochin  in  1797  dwells  on  the 


beauty  of  its  design,  the  exqnisite  air  of  the 
heads,  the  grand  simplicity  cf  the  draperies, 
and  notices  a  curious  circuniBtance  that  St. 
John  has  five  fingers  on  one  hand:— The  pic- 
ture must  have  been  repainted  at  this  period, 
for  Richardson  in  1736-7  speaks  of  all  the 
Apostles  on  the  left  of  Chnst  as  very  faint, 
and  those  on  the  right  as  entirely  obtile- 
tated :— Barry  in  1770  sutes  that  it  was  beio« 
repaired,  i.  e.  spoiled;  bnt  there  was  stifl 
enough  of  the  truth,  expression  and  free 
pencilling  of  the  master  to  excite  his  enthu- 
siasm.   The  present  picture  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  fine  preservation.  In  its  dimensions 
and  design  it  is  a  transcript  of  the  work  to 
which  we  have  just  alluden,  displa^ng  how- 
ever several  vanations  in  parts  which  in  our 
opini«m  convev  the  strongest  argument  in 
favour  of  its  b«n^  the  work  of  the  same 
hand,   thoueh  in  its  early  history   it  was 
ascribed  to  Mark  Oggiunno,  a  scholar  of  L. 
da  Vinci.  In  the  picture  at  Milan  the  head  of 
Christ  wa«  unfinished '  (according  to  a  tradi- 
tion because  the  painter  could  not  express 
bis  own  suUime  idea  of  the  Saviour);  on 
the  canvas  it  is  finished ;  and  there  are  also 
some  alterations  in  the  costume  as  well  as 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  table — there  is, 
for  example,  a  dish  offish  in  the  Milan  pic- 
ture, but  in  that  of  Pavia  on!y  the  Paschal 
Lamb.    It  does  not  appear  probable  that  a 
pupil,  however  eminent^  of^  so  venerated  a 
mastu'  would  have  ventured  in  copying  to 
make  ttesa  innovations ;  and  were  tne  head 
of  the  Redeaaser  eouail  to  the  genius  of 
Leonardo,  we  shoulo  have  little  difficulty 
in  persuading  ourselves  that  the  whole,  or  at 
least  all  the  chief  parts  of  the  picture  were 
executed  by  him.  It  is  upen  this  Head  alone 
that  our  doubts  hang  ;  for  thoueh  the  ex- 
pression of  the  God-Man  **  troubbd  in  spi- 
rit" is  exquisitely  fine,  the  features  want 
not  only  sublimity  and  dignity,  but  even 
beauty  and  grace.    Is  it  then  an  improbable 
supposition — that  this  copy,  with  perhaps  the 
unimportant  parts  which  were  assigned  to 
his  scholars,  was  the  performance  of  the 
master  himself,  and  that,  as  at  Milan,  he  left 
the  head  of  Christ  in  a  state  not  to  satisfy 
bis  own  inspired  conception?     As  for  its 
being  the  Pastici  of  Og^anno,  we  cannot 
subscribe  to  that  opinion,  though  supported 
at  Milan.    From  all  that  we  ever  read  of 
this  artist,  he  was  incapable  of  producing  so 
great  a  work ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained 


'  "  Leonardo  (says  Beioardo  Zenole  bis 
friend)  avcndo  dipinto  tutti  gli  Apostoli,  fece 
Giacomo  maggiore  et  il  minora  *le  tauta  betessa 
e  maesta,  che  volendo  poi  for  Cbiisto,  mai  non 
pote  dar  compimento  e  perftsione  e  qoeDa 
santa  faccia,  con  tutto  cb'  egli  fosse  singolaris- 
simo,  onde  cosi  disperato,  non  vi  potendo  far 
ritro,  se  na  andd  a  consigliarsi  con  Bernardo 
Zemle,"  &e.^-«nd  Zenole  advising  bhn  to  leave 
the  head  of  Christ  nnfinisbed,  by  which  it  would 
appear  mora  divine  than  the  moat  finished  of 
the  Apostles,  Leonardo  left  it  in  that  state,  and 
the  St.  Jamers  oooseqaently  the  most  finished 
and  exqnisite  portraits  in  the  pictnre. 

A  similar  tradition  of  a  more  amnsing  kind 
says  that  the  head  of  Judas  was  left  imperfect 
till  a  conutenance  snflSciently  villainous  could 
be  met  with  fiir  an  orinnal.  The  Prior  of  the 
Domhdcans,  bavhig  diettded  the  painter,  sat 
fiMrtiieportniiilM 


that  in  more  instances  than  one  the  Mi- 
lanese connoisseurs  were  mistaken  in  as- 
cribing to  his  pu|»ls  the  authentic  paintings 
of  theu  celebrated  instructor. 

Thus  several  have  been  given  to  Salaino, 
and  others  to  Luini,  though  the  former  haa  . 
not  powers  for  the  execution  of  such  im- 
mortal scenes,  and  the  latter  was  more  i»- 
markabk  for  his  sweet  delineation  of  female 
softness  than  for  nandeur  of  design  and 
composition.  Much  of  this  oonfi»ion  is 
attributable  to  the  multitude  of  imitators 
whom  the  merits  and  glory  of  Leonardo 
caused  to  spring  up ;  but  we  cannot  think 
that  even  the  most  successful  of  them  could 
send  such  a  picture  as  this  is  from  their 
pallet.  In  the  presumption  then,  that  it 
was  not  only  oftne  time  of  this  philosophi- 
cal artist,  but  almost  entirely  by  his  hand, 
we  shall  proceed  to  the  history  and  details 
of  this  admirable  Cenaoolo. 

"  It  had  been  long  in  the  possession  of 
the  Carthusians  in  their  convent  at  Pavia, 
(says  the  Descriptive  Catalogue)  when  on 
the  suppression  of  that  order,  and  the  sale 
of  their  effects  in  1793,  it  became  the  pro- 
per^  of  a  citizen  of  Milan,  the  actual  owner 
of  it."  Lanxi  declares  that  it  supplies  the 
loss  of  the  original;  Santomstini  in  1671 
ascribes  it  to  (%gianno,  aiM  says  it  is  as 
beautifiil  as  that  at  Milan;  Baldinocd, 
Sootti,  and  recently  the  Abb6  Guiikm  in  a 
dissertation  read  to  the  French  Institute, 
deliver  similar  opinions  of  its  surpassing 
beau^.  The  latter  amateur  endeavours  to 
establish  that  it  was  painted  for  Francis  I. 
(in  whose  arms  the  artist  died  in  ISSO,)  and 
lost  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  where  "  all  was 
lost  eoicept  honour:"  bnt  the  reasoning  is 
rather  not  improbable  than  convincing,  and 
we  can  see  no  gnmnd  for  diacroditii^  the 
idea  that  the  copy  of  Ecouen  may  not  as 
well  have  been  execute<T  for  his  royal  pa- 
tron. That  it  is  onl^  16  feet  18  inches  long, 
by  8  feet  in  height,  m  no  argument  to  the 
contrary — the  difficulty  of  sawly  conveying 
a  picture  of  about  S6  feet  and  a  half,  by  IS 
and  a  half  (which  the  original  and  this  of  the 
Chartreux  are]^  may  well  account  for  a 
smaller  scale  being  adopted  for  France;  that 
is,  supposing  the  work  to  have  been  finished 
in  Italy. 

But  after  all,  agreeable  and  interesting  as 
are  these  reseairehes  and  conjectures  to  the 
lovers  of  the  art,  the  main  objects  for  con- 
siderations and  sources  of  delight  rest  in  d>e 
internal  excellence  of  the  pictures  them- 
selves, by  whomsoever  painted  or  touched 
into  perfection.  L.  da  Vinci  was  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  Gothic  and  the 
Augustan  ages  of  painting;  or  rather  he  was 
the  genius  who  orolie  the  Gothic  chain, 
and  poured  all  the  truth  of  nature  over  the 
divinest  creations  of  imawnative  power. 
Oil  painting  was  in  its  inmncy  when  he 
produced  these  sublime  subjects ;  and  when 
we  are  told  of  the  deadness  or  the  violety 
tints  of  his  cokiuring,  we  refer  to  the  era'  in 

■  L.  Da  Vinci  was  at  tlie  same  time  with 
Perogino  the  disciple  of  Verrocchio,  from 
whom  he  acquired  correctness  of  design.  Vep> 
rocchio  was  the  first  who  took  a  plaster  cast 
of  the  haman  noitenanee,  about  60  years 
attpaiatiiig  was  discoymd. 
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which  he  lived  for  the  imperfaetieiia  of  any 
mectMoical  process  that  has  failed  to  pre- 
serve his  colours  for  the  admiration  of 
posterity  in  all  the  freshness  and  propriety 
which  we  cannot  question  they  originally 
possessed. 

But  while  there  are  those  who  disparage 
him  in  this  respect,  the  sentiment  of  the 
world  is  unanimous  upon  his  estraordinary 
talents.  _  Rubens  speaks  in  raptures  of  his 
rare  union  of  imagination  and  judgment,  a 
praise  which  has  been  accorded  by  succeed- 
ing generations.  Other,  and  the  greatest 
anthorities,  with  equal  enthusiam,  dwell  on 
the  correctness  of  his  design,  the  judieious 
disposition  of  his  figures,  the  aaure  aad 
fcree  of  bis  aetioa,  the  wonders  of  his  ex- 
pression. He  studied  man  deeply  for  his 
representations  of  humanity;  uhI  it  is 
among  the  traits  of  his  character  handed 
down  to  us,  that  he  attended  executions  to 
acquire  from  these  dreadfiil  realities  the 
power  of  delineating  the  strongest  emotions 
And  passions  of  mankind.  A  painful  school, 
but,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  be  has  ac- 
complished, one  the  most  impressive  in  its 
lessons! 

The  picture  which  has  seduced  us  into 
these  remarks,  represents  Jesus  in  the  ago- 
aizinc  moment  of  denouncing  the  fiuthiess 
discipie  who  betrayed  him.  He  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  canvas,  and  there  is  a  distance 
between  him  and  the  nearest  Apostle  on 
each  side,  which  forces  the  eye  to  rest  at 
once  upon  the  principal  character.  The 
countenance  we  have  already  said  is  exqui- 
sitely expressive  of  the  bitterness  with  which 
thegnih  of  a  follower  has  filled  his  soul; 
but  the  features  are  fat  from  answering  our 
capoetation.  The  attitude  is  incomparably 
fine— the  arms  seem  to  assert  in  the  mildest 
manner  the  incontestable  tnith  of  what  has 
just  been  said ;  the  very  hands  affirm  it  as 
of  diviiie  origin,  while  the  inclination  of  the 
head  attests  the  sorrows  of  the  man. 

The  godlike  quiescency  which  at  the  same 
time  lifts  the  Messiah  above  human  feelings, 
is  rendered  indescribably  efiecove  by  iu  con- 
trast with  the  varied  vehemence,  anxiety, 
and  passion  of  the  Apostles.  Each  seems 
to  speak,  and  ihe  spectator  can  understand 
their  language  as  if  he  were  an  auditor.  We 
cannot  in  this  Number  enter  so  ftilly  as  the 
•ubject  merits  into  this  astonishing  exercise 
«»«  magic  of  the  pencil.  Upon  the  right 
of  Chnst  is  John  overwhelmed  with  anguish: 
—nest  him  Judas,  whose  profile  is  dark  and 
ruffiao-like;  he  is.leaning  on  the  table  and 
liM  spilt  the  salt,  a  curious  circumstance  as 
indicating  the  prevalence  of  this  supersti- 
tion; the  purse  in  bis  hand  betokens  him 
the  steward  of  this  holy  association,  and  is 
Ml  a*  may  be  supposed  the  sign  and  reward 
of  bis  apostacy.  On  his  right  is  Peter  rising 
with  energy  to  inquire  who  can  be  so  lost.tu 
good  as  to  deserve  this  accusation.  St.  Bap- 
tbcuomew,  as  is  imagined  from  the  richness 
of  his  garments,  is  the  next  in  order,  and 
the  finest  example  of  colouring  in  the  pic- 
ture:  James  the  elder,  the  mortal  cousin  of 
the  Saviour,  with  terror  on  bis  countenance, 
ttretcbes  as  it  were  to  ascertain  beyond  the 
doubt  of  seuse,  the  accuracy  of  the  horrible 
prediction  wLkb  his  ears  have  heud:— and 


last  of  all  on  tius  side  is  Philip,  who  seems 
to  be  under  a  similar  uncertainty,  and  bends 
forward  to  have  his  indistinct  perceptions 
negatived  or  confirmed. 

On  the  lefl  of  the  Saviour  is  St.  Thomas, 
his  face  strongly  expressive  of  horror  and 
indignation ; — next  him  the  xealous  Thad* 
deus,  pressing  forward  to  be  informed  who  is 
the  monster  of  wickedness  that  could  be- 
tray so  blessed  a  Master: — Simon  protesting 
bis  innocence  completes  the  group  of  three 
turning  to  the  center;  while  St.  Matthew,St. 
Andrew,  and  James  the  younger,  are  grouped 
the  other  way,  but  nevertheless  contributing 
perfectly  to  uie  grand  unity  of  action  which 
diatiogHishes  this  sublime  picture. 

We  will  not  go  into  the  minor  charms  of 
an  address  to  the  eye  so  potential  as  to  ex- 
cite the  deepest  sensations  of  devotion  and 
awe.  Were  it  an  ordinary,  or  even  (in  the 
common  acceptation)  an  extraordinary  pic- 
ture, we  could  dilate  upon  the  admiiable 
distribution  of  the  light,  the  grand  simpli- 
city of  the  draperies  which  give  the  utmost 
efiect  to  that  light,  the  skul  dispU^ed  as 
well  in  the  foreground  as  in  the  perspective, 
and  other  beauties;  but  we  trust  we  have 
said  enniieh  to  excite  that  interest  with  which 
so  matchless  an  Exhibition  ought  to  inspire 
a  British  public. 


PAHmMOS 

Formerfy  in  tke  Eicurial,  nam  t*  the  Paint' 
ingRoomt  tfM.  JBomMaoiim,  at  Vttrm, 

The  largest  of  the  six  admirable  pictures, 
by  the  happy  repair  of  which  the  able  painter 
Bonnemaison  acquires  so  much  merited 
praise,  is  a  CAriit  htaring  the  Crvtt,  (la 
ramoison,  ou  portemeot  de  la  Croix) '  by 
Raphael.  Next  the  Transfisuratioa  it  is 
considered  as  his  greatest  and  best  compo- 
sition ;  yet  as  this  picture  is  not  yet  repaired 
one  cannot  judge  of  the  harmony  and  efiiect 
of  the  whole,  but  only  admire  single  parts, 
and  these  are  infinitely  grand  and  beautiful. 
Christ  sinks  under  the  weight  of  the  cross ; 
but  it  is  only  bis  luiman  nature  which  suf- 
fers; a  divine  energy  and  dignity  hem  in 
the  expression  of  his  features.  On  bis  right 
hand  kneel  Maria,  John,  and  the  three  holy 
women  (a  most  admirable  group)  plunged 
in  profound  affliction.  On  the  other  side,  in 
the  back  ground,  there  are  twelve  or  fifteen 
Roman  soldiers,  each  marked  by  the  ex- 
pression of  his  peculiar  feeling. 

The  second  pnintinfb  by  Baphael,  known 
under  the  name  of  La  Perle,  b  the  Madonna 
with  the  two  children,  and  Sl  Ann :  a  must 
pleasing;  composition,  but  not  conceived  or 
executed  in  the  same  great  and  noble  style 
as  the  third,  <<  The  Vitdation,*  or  the  fourth, 
called  "  La  Vierge  au  Poutoa."  In  the  first 
the  pregnant  Virgin  presents  her  band  to 
her  niece  Elisabeth.  What  innocence  and 
maidenly  modeaty  are  expressed  in  the 
countenance,  and  the  whon  figure  of  the 
Huly  Virgin  ?  But  nothing  can  exceed  the 
ideal  beauty  of  the  last  of  these  pictures. 
Heavenly  grace  and  divine  dignity  are  eit- 
pressed  in  the  Madonna.  The  angel  Ra- 
phael has  led  the  young  Tobias  to  the  child 
Jesus.  Tobias  has  &lMn  on  his  kuee  and 
presents  to  the  divine  infant,  fiearfullv  in- 
deed, and  timidly,  but  yet  with  duUish 


pleasure,  the  fish  which  receives  from  Christ 
consecration.  St  Jerome,  an  old  man  with 
a  most  expressive  countenance,  standi  by 
the  side  of  the  mother,  reading  tu  her  Out 
of  a  book.  _  She  seems  to  turn  her  attciuioa 
from  him,  in  order  to  observe  the  childtrelK. 
In  the  anzel  is  the  perfection  of  heavenly 
purity  andconfidence.  All  this  is  so  beau- 
tifiil,  SO  grand,  so  admirable,  that  one  can- 
not tear  one's  self  from  it.  Desnoyer  is  to 
engrave  this  magnificent  chef  d'ceuvre,  and 
I  doubt  not  will  give  us  a  fiiithful  represen- 
tation of  the  admirable  orieioal. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  nnest  works  of  IV 
tian,  who  was  the  favorite  painterofPhilip  II. 
are  in  the  Escurial.  The  picture  which  Jose|^ 
Buonaparte  brought  hither,  and  which  is 
now  under  Bonnemaison's  hands,  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  of  them,  and  to  be 
known  in  Germany  from  duplicates.  It  is. 
called  "  La  Finuu.r  The  subject  is  however 
a  very  different  one.  Philip  II.  is  in  his 
garden,  playing  upon  an  organ,  and  turns 
his  head  towaras  his  mistress  the  Princess 
EboU,  who  is  lying  behind  him  on  a  couch, 
naked,  and  amusing  herself  with  a  little 
dog  without  perceiving  her  friend.  The 
gracefulness  of  her  position,  the  cliarm,  the 
expression  of  voluptuousness,  are  inexpres- 
sibly beautiful,  and  true  to  nature.  On  the 
flight  to  France,  the  chest  in  which  this 
picture  was  packed  fell  into  the  water,  and 
when  it  was  unpacked  at  Paris  it  was  so 
covered  with  sakpetre,  that  the  colours  were 
not  to  be  distinguished.  All  the  painters 
despaired  of  saving  and  repairing  it:  when 
an  experienced  chemist  proposed  a  method 
which  perfectly  succeeded,  so  that  the  pic- 
ture is  now  entirely  restored  m  its  pristine 
beauty.  The  6th  picture  (by  Murillo)  is  a 
Spauisb  family,  as  expressive  as  life  itself; 
the  family  consists  of  a  father,  mother,  and 
child.  The  last  is  making  a  dog  dance  on 
the  mother's  hip.  It  is  sara  to  be  one  of  the 
best  works  of  this  master. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  LEARNED 
SOCIE'nES. 

OxFOXD,  26th  Jolt. — On  Thursday  week^ 
Mr.  H.  A.  Pye,  of  Merton  College:  Mr. 
Charles  Nut^  of  Corpus  Christi  College; 
Mr.  Roger  Bird,  of  Queen's  College;  and 
Mr.  Freilerick  Cox,  of  Lincoln  Collie,  were 
elected  Demies  of^  Miwlalen  Colleee;  and 
on  Friday  the  Rev.  iTiomas  Loveday,  M. 
A.;  the  Rev.  Thoma*  Samuel  Smith,  M.  A.; 
and  Mr.  George  Galbraith  Wratislaw,  M.  A.; 
were  admitted  Probationary  Fellows  of  the 
same  Society. 

BcsLiN,  8th,  JcLV.— On  the  3d  of  this 
month,  the  Royal  Academy  celebrated  by  a 
public  sittinc,  the  anniversary  of  lis  founder 
Leibnits.  'The  class  of  Histoiy  aad  Pbilofoer 
resolved  to  offer  a  prixe  of  lOO  ducats  fur  the 
best  historical  ana  juristical  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Athenian  courts  of 
justice,  as  well  in  public  as  in  private 
causes. — Mr.  Bodrt  read  a  memoir  on  the 
newly  discovered  planetary  bt^Kes,  Ceres^. 
Pallas,  Juuo  and  Vesta;  and  produced  • 
brass  model  shewing  the  true  pvkition  vi 
their  orbits  in  the  sour  sysiem.  M.  Ubdoi 
read  a  memmroo  the  mortuaiy  lists  of  Ui^ 
siwient  RTPit^^nffi 
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INSTITUT  ROYAL   DE  FRANCX. 

(Academy  Royat  of  Imcriatioiu  and  Beffiw- 
Lettrrs.) 

Mr.  J.  Mutter  of  Strasburgh,  and  Mr. 
Amabte  Jourdoin,  joint  Secretary  of  the 
Koyal  School  for  oriental  languages  at 
Pari!:,  have  obtained  the  two  nmes  of  the 
Institute.  Mr.  Pastoret  presenrtea  the  medal 
to  the  latter  at  a  public  sitting  on  the  Mth. 

M.  Dacier  read  a  notice  of  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  M.  Larchcr,  in  which  the  following 
anecdote  is  related.  A  stranger  was  met 
by  tliis  savant  in  a  solitary  alley  of  the 
lAikeniburgb,  who  inquired  what  it  was 
o'clock,  and  robbed  him  of  his  watch.  Mon- 
sieur (the  present  king)  hearing  of  this, 
sent  Mr.  Larcher  on  the  same  day  a  watch 
of  much  greater  value  than  that  which  he 
had  lost.  This  trait  was  loudly  applauded 
by  the  auditors. 

SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY  AND 
MANNERS. 

THE  PLAY  AT  VTENICE. 
Seme  yean  since,  a  German  Prince 
nakiof  a  tmir  of  Europe,  stopped  at  Ve- 
nice for  a  tfaort  period.  It  ;wa«  the  cioie 
of  summer,  tbe  Adriaitic  was  eal«,  the 
nights  were  lovely,  1he  Venetian  women 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  delicious 
spirits  that  io  their  climate  rise  and  611 
witli  the  coining  and  the  departure  of 
this  finest  season  of  the  year.  Every 
day  was  given  by  tlie  iilustrious  stranger 
to  researches  among  the  records  and  an- 
tiquities of  Ibis  singular  city,  and  every 
night  to  parties  on  the  Brenta  or  the  sea. 
As  the  morning  was  nigh,  it  was  the  cus> 
torn  to  Fetuni  from  tlie  water  to  sup  at 
some  of  the  palaces  of  the  nobility.  In 
the  commencement  of  bis  intercoiRse  all 
national  distinctions  were  careftdly  sii|i» 
preiised.  Bert  as  his  intimacy  increased, 
he  was  forced  to  see  tbe  hirking  vanity  of 
the  Italian  breaking  out.  One  of  its 
most  frequent  exhibitions  was  in  the  little 
dramas,  that  wound  up  those  statelv  fes- 
tivities. Tbe  wit  was  constantly  sharp- 
ened by  some  contrast  of  the  Italian  and 
tbe  German,  soom  slight  aspersion  on 
Teutonic  rwteness,  some  remark  on  the 
history  of  a  people  untouched  by  the 
elegance  of  Southern  manners.  The  sar- 
casm was  conveyed  with  Italian  grace, 
and  tbe  offence  softened  by  its  humour. 
It  was  obvious  that  tbe  only  retaliation 
must  bi  faumorous.  At  length  tbe 
Prince,  on  tbe  point  of  taking  leave,  in- 
vited bis  entertainers  to  a  farewell  sapper. 
He  drew  tbe  conversation  to  tbe  infinite 
superiority  of  the  Italian,  and  above  all 
of  the  Venetian,  acknowledged  tbe  dark> 
ness  in  whidi  Germany  had  been  des- 
tined to  reanain  so  long,  and  looked  for- 
ward with  infinite  sorrow  to  Hie  compa- 
rative opinion  of  posterity  upon  a  country 
to  which  so  little  of  its  gratitude  matt  t>e 


due.  ••  But  my  Lords,"  said  he,  riring, 
"  we  are  an  emulous  people,  and  an  ex- 
ample like  yours  cannot  be  lost  even  upon 
a  Gennan.  I  have  been  charmed  with 
your  dramas,  and  have  contrived  a  Kttle 
arrangement  to  five  •■e  of  our  country ; 
if  yon  win  condescend  to  follow  roe  to 
the  great  hall."  The  company  rose  and 
followed  him  through  the  splendid  suite 
of  a  Venetian  villa,  to  the  hall  which  was 
fitted  up  as  a  German  bam.  Tbe  aspect 
of  the  theatre  produced  first  surprise  and 
next  an  universal  smile.  It  had  no  re- 
semblance to  the  gilded  and  sotitptntvd 
salons  of  their  own  srtmptnons  little  the- 
atres. However,  it  was  only  so  much 
the  more  Teutonic.  The  curtain  drew 
up.  Tbe  surprise  r»sc  into  loud  laughter, 
even  among  the  Venetians,  who  have  been 
seldom  betrayed  into  any  thing  beyswd 
a  smile  for  generations  together.  Tfie 
stage  was  a  temporary  erection,  rude 
and  uneven.  The  scenes  represented  a 
wretched  and  irregular  street,  scarcely 
lighted  by  a  few  twinkling  lamps,  and 
looking  the  fit  haunt  of  robher|f  and  as- 
sassination. On  a  nasr«w«r  view  some 
of  the  noble  spectators  began  to  think  it 
had  a  kind  of  resemblance  to  an  Italian 
street,  and  some  actually  discovered  in 
it  one  of  the  leading  streets  of  their  own 
famous  city.  But  the  play  was  on  a 
German  story,  they  were  nnder  a  Ger- 
man roof.  The  street  was,  notwith- 
standing its  iUnsmened'  shnilitude,  of 
con^e  German.  The  street  was  solitary. 
At  length  a  traveller,  a  German,  with 
pistols  in  a  belt  round  his  waist,  and  ap- 
parently exhausted  by  his  journey,  came 
heavily  pacing  along.  He  knocked  at 
several  of  tlie  doors,  bat  could  obtain  no 
admission.  He  then  wrapiped  himself  up 
in  bis  cloak,  sat  down  upon  a  firagmcnt 
of  a  monument,  and  soliloquized.  "Well, 
here  have  I  come,  and  this  is  my  recep- 
tion. All  palaces,  no  inns,  all  nobles, 
and  not  a  man  to  tell  me  where  I  can  lie 
down  in  comfort  or  in  safety.  Well,  it 
cannot  be  helped.  A  German  does  not 
much  care,  campaigning  has  hardened 
effeminacy  among  us.  Hunger  and  thirst, 
heat  and  cold,  dangers  of  war  and  tbe 
roads,  are  not  very  formidable  after  what 
we  have  bad  to  work  through  from  father 
to  son.  Loneliness  however  is  not  so 
well,  unless  a  man  can  labour  or  read. 
Read,  thafs  true,  come  out  Zimmerman." 
He  drew  a  volume  from  his  pocket, 
moved  nearer  to  a  decaying,  lamp,  and 
toon  seemed  absorbed.  He  bad  till  now 
been  the  only  object.  Another  soon 
shared  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  A 
long,  light  ftgtire  came  with  a  kind  of 
visionary  movement  from  behind  the 
monument,  surveyed  the  traveller  with 


keen  cariosity,  ItoteMd  «rM> 
astonishment  to  his  words,  mm  inifBotiwr 
moment  had  fixed  itself  gaziifg  over  his 
shoulder  on  the  volume.  The  eyes  of 
this  singular  being  wandered  rapidly 
owr  the  page,  and  whan  it  was  tuned 
they  were  liAcd  up  to  beavea  with  Has 
strongest  eapressiun  of  Mumies.  Thv 
Gennan  was  weary,  his  head  soott 
drooped  over  his  study,  and  he  closed 
the  book.  "  What,"  said  he,  rising  and 
stretching  his  limb^  "  is  there  no  one 
stirring  in  this  comlbrtless  placed  Is  it 
net  near  day  f"  He  took  oait  hb  repeoltr» 
and  touched  the  pendant,  it  struck' fitor. 
His  mysterious  attendant  bad  watched 
him  narrowly,  the  repeater  was  traversed 
over  with  an  eager  gaze;  but  when  it 
struck,  deUgbt  was  mingled  with  the 
WMsder  that  had  till  then  felled  its  pale, 
intelUfent  countenance.  "  Fowr  o'ohjck," 
said  the  German.  "  In  my  country,  half 
the  world  wonld  be  thinking  of  going  to 
the  day's  work  by  this  time.  In  another 
hour  it  will  be  sun-rise.  Well  then,  I'tt 
do  you  a  service,  you  nation  of  sleepers, 
and  make  you  open  your  eyes."  He 
drew  out  one  of  his  pistols,  and  fired  it. 
The  attendant  form,  still  hovering  behiml 
him,  had  looked  curiously  upon  the  pis- 
tol, but  on  its  going  off,  started  back  in 
terror,  and  with  a  loud  cry  that  made  the 
traveller  tun— "  Who  are  you  1"  was  his 
greetmg  tf  this  strange  tutntder.  "  I 
will  not  hurt  you,"  was  the  anaw^er. 
"  Who  cares  about  thatr  was  the  Ger- 
man's retort,  and  he  pulled  out  the  other 
pistol.  "My  friend,"  said  the  figure, 
"  Even  that  weapon  of  thunder  and  ligbt« 
ning  cannot  reach  ine  new.  But  if  you 
would  know  who  I  am,  let  B»e  enticat 
you  to  satisfy  ray  curiosity  a  meanent. 
You  seem  a  man  of  extraordraary  pow- 
ers." "  Well  then,"  said  the  German  in 
a  gentler  tone,  "  if  you  come  as  a  friend, 
I  shall  he  glad  to  give  you  information ; 
it  is  the  custom  of  our  country  to  deny 
nothing  to  those  who  will  love  or  fean." 
The  former  sighed  deeply  and  niuimnred, 
"and  yet  you  are  aTeuton;  but  you  were 
just  reading  a  little  case  of  strange  aUd 
yet  most  interesting  figures:  was  it  a, 
manuscript  r'  "  No,  it  was  a  priutod 
bookl" 

"  Printed,  what  is  printing  ?  I  never 
heard  but  of  \Tritlng." 

"  It  is  an  art  by  vvnich  one  man  can  give 
to  the  world  in  one  day  as  much  as  three 
hundred  could  give  by  writing,  and  in  a, 
character  of  superior  cleatness,  «0fw«*- 
ncssand  beauty ;  one  by  which  books  n* 
made  universal  and  literature  eternal." 

"Admirable,  glorious  art!"  said  the 
inquirer,  "  Who  was  its  Mustrious  In- 
wen  or .    pjgj^j^g^  ^^  y^jOOQ  IC 
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••  A  eoTMBH  r 

■  **  But  an«ttKr  quntMO.  I  nw  3rou 
iot>k  at  a  most  eiirioas  iifitr«ia««t  trac«d 
with  figures,  it  apftrkled  with  diaaonds, 
but  its  frenttst  wiMider  ww  iti  saviid. 
It  gave  ^le  hour  with  nirac«to«s  exaet> 
Mess;  and  tke  atrahes  were  feUowvd  b;r 
tones  Mpmor  t»  tbe  aweetest  BMic  of 
my  day." 
•  "  Thai  was  a  repeater !" 

"  How,  when  I  tiad  the  timwies  of 
the  earth  at  my  commenj),  I  bad  «othing 
to  tell  the  hour  better  (imi  the  clep^ra 
and  the  sun-dial.  Bat  this  mast  he  n 
comparable  Owm  its  faciKty  of  being  car- 
ried about,  from  its  suitaMeneas  lo  all 
bours.  from  it^  exactness.  It  sHMit  be 
an  adBH'rabie  guide  even  to  higher  know- 
ledge. All  depends  upon  the  exaclaeas 
af  time.  It  may  assist  navigation,  astro- 
Domy.  What  an  iiiventiaa  1  whose  was 
it  ?  he  must  be  more  than  man." 

"  He  was  a  Oerman !" 

What,  ttitt  a  barbarian  !  I  remember 
bis  nation.  I  once  saw  an  auxiliary  le- 
gion of  them  marching  towards  Rome. 
They  were  a  bold  and  bniw  Mue-cyed 
ttt>op.  The  whole  rity  paired  cot  to 
see  these  Bortheni  warriors,  but  we  ioek- 
ed  on  them  only  as  gnHnat  savages.  I 
have  one  more  question,  the  most  inte- 
resting of  ail.  I  saw  you  raise  \«ur  band, 
with  a  small  truncheon  m  it ;  in  a  mo- 
ment something  rushed  out,  )^at  seemed 
a  portion  of  tbe  fire  of  tbe  clouds.  Were 
they  tbander  and  lightning  that  I  saw? 
Did  they  come  by  your  command  1  Was 
that  trunchvon  a  taiisnian,  and  are  you  a 
mighty  magician  Y  Was  that  truncheon 
a  sceptre  commanding  the  elements? 
Are  yon  a  god  ? 

The  stiBii«e  rnqirirer  had  drawn  back 
gradaally  as  his  feelings  rose.  Cwiosity 
was  now  solemn  wonder,  and  he  stood 
gazing  upward  in  an  attitude  that  min- 
gled awe  with  devotion.  Tbe  Geraian 
n;lt  the  sensation  of  a  superior  presence 
growing  on  himself  as  he  looked  on  the 
fixed  countenance  of  this  mysterious 
being.  It  was  in  that  misty  biendisg 
of  ligtft  and  darknetis  which  the  moon 
leaves  as  h  sinks  Jmt  before  mom.  There 
was  a  single  hue  of  pate 'grey  in  the  East 
that  touched  its  visage  with  a  diill  light, 
the  moon  resting  broadly -on  tbe  horizon 
was  setting  behind,  the  ♦igune  seemed  as 
if  it  was  standing  in  tbe  orb.  Its  arms 
were  lifted  towards  heaven,  and  *he  light 
Came  through  its  drapery  wi«li  the  mM 
splendour  of  a  vision.  But  the  German, 
habituated  to  the  vicissitudes  of  "  perils 
by  Aood  ami  held,"  shook  oft' bis  brief 
alsirm,  and  proceeded  -calmly  lo  explain 
tbe  source  erf  bis  miraele.  He  gave  a 
slight  detail  of  the   macbiuery  of  the 


pistol,  and  alluded  ta  the  history  of  gun- 
powder. "  It  must  be  a  mighty  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  man  for  either 
good  or  in,"  said  the  form.  "  How  much 
it  must  change  the  nature  of  war  1  how 
much  it  must  iofiuenoe  the  fates  of  na- 
tions I  By  whoai  was  this  wondrons 
secret  revealed  to  the  treaders  upon  the 
earth  f     "  A  German." 

Tbe  form  seemed  suddenly  to  enlarge, 
its  feebleness  of  voice  was  gone,  its  atti- 
tude was  irresistibly  noble.  Before  it 
had  uttered  a  word,  it  looked  as  made  to 
persuade  and  comauuHl.  Its  outer  robe 
had  been  flung  away  ;  it  now  stood  with 
an  antique  dress  of  brilliant  white,  ga- 
tbered  in  many  folds,  and  edged  with  a 
deep  border  of  purple ;  a  slight  wreath 
of  laurel,  dazEbugiy  green,  was  on  its 
brow.    It  looked  like  tbe  Genius  of  Elo- 

rmce.  "  Stranger,"  said  it,  pointing  to 
Appenines,  which  were  then  be- 
ginning to  be  marked  by  the  twilight, 
"  eighteen  hundred  years  have  passed 
away,  since  I  was  the  glory  of  all  be- 
yond those  monntakis.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred years  have  passed  into  tbe  great 
flood  of  eternity,  since  I  entered  Rome 
iu  triumph,  and  was  honoured  as  the 
leading  mind  of  the  great  intellectual 
empire  of  the  world.  But  I  knew  nothing 
of  those  things.  I  was  a  child  to  you, 
we  were  all  children  to  (he  discoverers 
of  those  glorious  potencies.  But  has 
Italy  not  been  still  the  mistress  of  mind  7 
She  was  then  first  of  the  first;  has 
she  not  kept  her  superiority  ?  Show  me 
her  noble  inventions.  I  must  soon  sink 
firum  the  earth — let  me  learu  still  to  love 
my  coantry." 

The  listener  started  back;  "Who, 
what  are  you  1"  "  I  am  a  spirit.  I  was 
Cicero."  "  Show  me,  by  the  love  of  a 
patriot,  what  Italy  now  sends  out  to 
ealiKbteo  mankind." 

The  German  looked  embarrassed  ;  bat 
in  a  moment  after,  be  heard  the  sound  of 
a  pipe  and  tabor.  He  pointed  in  silence 
to  the  narrow  street  from  which  the  in- 
terruption came.  A  ragged  figure  totter- 
ed out  with  a  barrel  organ  at  bis  back, 
a  frame  of  puppets  in  bis  baud,  a  iturdy- 
gurdy  round  his  neck,  and  a  string  of 
dancing  dugs  in  his  train.  Cicero  ut- 
tered but  one  sigh — "  Is  this  Italy ! "  The 
German  bowed  his  head.  The  sliewman 
began  his  or^ — "  Rame  show,  fine  rarcc 
show  against  tiie  %vaUI  Fine  Madame 
CiAarina  d<«noe  upon  de  ground.  Who 
coiar  for  de  galautee  show  ! "  The  organ 
struck  up,  the  dogs  danced,  the  halian 
capered  ronnd  them.  Cicbro  raised 
bis  broad  gaze  to  heaven :  "  These  tlie 
men  of  my  canntry— these  the  ■orators, 
tbepoeto,  thep«lri«fta«fiuadiindl  Wfant 


scorn  and  curseof  providence  can  have 
fellen  upon  them?"  As  he  gazed,  tears 
Buddenly  suffused  his  eyes,  the  first  sun- 
beam struck  across  the  spot  where  he 
stood,    a  purple  miat  rose  round  him, 

and  he  was  gone ! 

•        •••••• 

The  Venetians,  with  one  accord,  start- 
ed from  their  seats,  and  rushed  out  of 
the  hall.  The  Prince  and  his  suite  had 
previouslv  arranged  every  thing  for  leav- 
ing the  city,  and  they  were  beyond  the 
Venetian  territory  by  sun-rise.  Another 
nigbt  in  Venice,  and  they  would  have 
bMn  on  their  way  to  the  other  wwid. 


cuaions  HiSToaic4L  oocuMurr. 

That  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  ten  years 
before  his  death,  begged  the  lifeof  FVederiek 
the  Second,  the  great  King  of  Prussia,  at  that 
time  Crown  Prince,  of  his  severe  father  King 
Frederick  William,  is  a  circumstance  that 
has  been  made  public  as  well  in  several 
lives  of  the  great  King,  as  also,  immediately 
after  the  disgrace  of  Field- Marshal  Sicken- 
dorf,  (the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Berlin,) 
from  his  papers;  but  it  has  hitherto  appear- 
ed only  as  an  unproved  assertion,  and  much 
disputed  report.  The  ori^nal  papers  proving 
tbe  triitii  of  the  fact,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
intere!<ting  to  our  reader*,  and  we  therefore 
feci  ourselves  happy  in  being  able  to  present 
them  with  a  faithliil  trauslation  ot  them 
from  the  original  German. 
King  Frederick  William  of  PrtuM  to  th* 
Emperor  C/iarlet  tkt  Sixth. 

Wuittrhauten,  Not.  SOth,  1730. 

I  thank  yuur  Imperi.U  Majesty  in  tbe 
most  )>rateful  manner,  for  taking  so  much 
interest  in  the  vexation,  which  my  Crown 
I'rince  lias  caused  me  by  his  conduct  hither- 
to. I  cannot  deny  that  it  erieves  my  heart 
the  more,  a'>  1  have  never  been  sparing  of 
paternal  admonitions,  and  carenil  educa- 
tion, and  yet  hitherto  all  has  been  fruitless, 
which  must  reasouably  move  me  to  proceed 
agaiiiat  him  with  due  severity.  I  might 
trulv  have  good  cause  to  let  him  feel  it  still 
farther ;  but  he  owes  it  entirely  to  your 
Imperial  Majesty,  for  having  been  pleased 
to  interpose  yuur  inediaiion  for  him,  uincc 
it  is  that  alone  which  has  induced  me  to 
pardon  him ;  and  I  will  wish  and  hope  that 
this  may  make  such  an  impression  on  his 
heart,  that  he  mav  be  wholly  changed  bv  it, 
and  may  learn  cluly  to  acknowledge  how 
much  he  is  indebted  to  your  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty and  your  August  House,  for  the  sin- 
cere love  and  affection  which  yuu  have  shown 
hitu.as  I  myself  will  never  forget  the  special 
proofs  of  your  sincere  and  valuable  friend- 
ship and  confidence;  but,  on  the  contraty, 
will  at  all  times  exert  myself  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  to  give  your  Imperial  Majesty, 
on  my  side,  real  proofs  of  my  esteem  and 
devotedness,  and  to  show  that  nothing  is 
dearer  to  mc  than  to  be  united  in  uninter- 
rupted confidence  and  perpetual  friendship 
with  your  Imperial  Majesty  and  your  August 
IIuujp,  and  that  this  friendship  may  lie  more 
and  more  couttrmed,  I  remain  with  a  sia- 
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oweGeniMui  hotrt,  and  at  the  nmetiute 
with  all  respect,  till  deaths 

Your  Imperial  Majest/t 
Most  loving  Cousin  and  foitbful  Brother, 

F.   WlLllAM  R. 

II. 
TAe  Emptrvr  CUrk$  VI.  to  Primee  Bugne 
qf  Saitai. 
Mon  cher  Prince,'  When  the  differences 
between  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  and 
his  father  were  at  the  height,  (the  Prince 
being  thrown  into  prison,)  and  it  was  gene- 
rally feared  that  the  affair  might  soon  liavc 
a  melancholy  and  fatal  end,  and  therefore 
no  time  wasto  be  lost,  I  found  it  necessary 
immediateiy  to  do  erery  thing  to  prerent 
the  misfortune;  and  as  it  seems  from  all 
circumiiUnces,  that  the  King  has  not  only  a 
particular  friendship  but  also  a  very  remark- 
able respect  fur  me,  I  resolved  to  dispatch  to 
Seckendorf  in  all  haste,  and  with  the  great- 
est seciec;^,  a  letter  to  the  King,  in  my  own 
band-writing,  with  orders  not  to  deliver  it  to 
the  King,  unless  he  saw  that  the  necessity 
was  extreme;  and  not  to  acquaint  any  per- 
son, even  the  Ministers  here,  with  this  cir- 
cumstance, but  to  give  information  of  the 
result  directly  to  me.  Now  he  has  not  only 
delivered  my  letter  to  the  King  with  the 
desired  success,  but  has  just  sent  ine  the 
annexed  letter  in  t)ie  King's  own  hand, 
which  I  communicate  to  your  Highness, 
with  the  account  of  the  affair,  and  you  may 
impart  both  the  letter  and  this  note  of  mine 
to  the  other  Ministers  of  State ;  the  copy  of 
my  letter,  which  is  also  written  by  myself, 
I  have  sent  to  Seckendorf,  _  and  have  no 
•ther :  I  shall  desire  him  to  give  it  me  back, 
and  will  then  communicate  it  also. 


NATIONAL  UBERALITY. 

A  recent  French  publication,  in  3  vols, 
octavo,  entitled,  "  1/AngUterre  et  la  An- 
gloii^  displays  the  superficial  views  which 
too  many  French  writers  take  of  our  consti- 
tution, national  character,  and  manners.  Of 
this  we  may  hereafter  extract  some  graver 
examples,  though  we  at  present  content  our- 
selves with  lighter  specimens  of  the  work. 

"  An  engineer  named  Brindley,  a  man  of 
very  considerable  talent,  had  so  completely 
identified  himself  with  his  enterprises,  that 
he  thought  of  nothing  but  plans,  piers,  level- 
ling, perforating  mountains^  digging  canals, 
&c.:  being  once  called  before  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  subject  of  a  certain  affair, 
he  was  asked  for  what  end  he  imagined 
rivers  had  been  formed.  'I  suppose,'  re- 
plied he,  'thev  were  invented  to  supply 
navigable  canals.' " 

Clieiter  Gaol.—"  The  cells  of  the  prisoners 
are  disposed  in  sucha  way  that  the  eye  of  the 
gaoler  or  governor  may  penetrate  into  them 
at  once,  and  embrace  them  all  in  a  glance, 
without  leaving  his  room.  The  apartment 
from  which  these  gloomy  cells,  tne  recep- 
tacles of  vice,  misery,  and  the  most  deplora- 
ble fatality,  were  discoverable,  was  famished 
in  a  tasteful  and  elegant  style ;  the  atmos- 
phere breathed  the  perfume  of  fiowers ;  in 
one  comer  stood  a  piano,  covered  with  music 
books;  in  auuther  a  table,  on  which  were  se- 

■  His  Imperial  Majesty  writes  tbesc  three 
wuds  in  French,  theosB  the  Ictlcris  iaOamaa, 


veral  new  novels,  and  a  small  pam|Alet,  en- 
titled PerioiM/ lifarly .'  But  the  eye  of  the 
observer  vras  unwillingly  drawn  from  these 
objects,  to  men  loaded  with  irons  in  the 
gloomy  cells ;  one  of  the  criminals  seemed 
engaged  in  reading  a  prayer-book ;  he  was 
under  sentence  of  execution — the  governor's 
daughter  was  at  the  saoae  moment  playing  a 
sonata." 

"  The  horse  is,  of  all  animals,  that  to 
which  the  English  are  most  attached,  and 
uf  which  they  take  the  greatest  care ;  and 
why?  in  order  to  sacrifice  it  in  a  race,  as  the 
priests  of  Jupiter  iattened  the  bulls  before 
pluncing  into  their  hearts  the  sacred  knife. 
The  horse,  that  superb  child  of  the  earth, 
then  appears  to  fly  rather  than  run ;  but,  torn 
by  the  inhuman  lash  of  the  rider,  the  animal 
is  exhausted,  and  the  froth  which  falls  from 
his  mouth  is  reddened  with  his  blood  ;  his 
ardour  outlives  his  strength  ;  his  quivering 
muscles  extend  and  contract  with  an  invo- 
luntary palpitation,  kept  up  and  irritated  by 
the  lacerating  blows  of  the  whip  :  still,  how- 
ever, he  darts  forward,  reaches  the  gwl  and 
expires ! " 

A  French  Journalist,  in  reviewing  this 
book,  observes  that  the  article  on  fashions 
is  the  most  amusing  of  the  whole.  "  We 
have,  he  says,  been  much  diverted  at  Puis 
by  a  caricature  representing  an  Englishman, 
who,  whilst  a  tailor  is  taking  his  measure  for 
a  pair  of  pantaloons,  very  coolly  observes, 
'  Now,  M.  Ctirrick,  let  us  understand  each 
other;  if  you  make  them  so  wide  that  I  can 
draw  them  on,  mind,  I  will  not  have  them.' 
This,  and  other  things  of  the  same  sort,  in- 
stead of  being  exaggerations,  the  author  as- 
sures us  are  tar  befow  the  truth,  and  he  en- 
ters into  details,  which  leave  little  doubt  as 
to  his  veracity.  He  gives  the  Hiittny  of  the 
Boot,  and  of  all  the  cotmetic*  used  by  young 
men  of  fashion  to  increase  the  brillianey  of 
their  ekarmt — such  as  the  milk  of  roses, 
Mrs.  OldfieM's  rare  lotion,  Colley*s  chemical 
cream;  powders,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
Prince  R^ent,  Duke  of  York,  Dr.  Blair,  and 
even  the  immortal  Newton !  the  Bath  lotion, 
Atkinson's  dye,  the  curling  fluid,  and  many 
other  invaluable  discoveries  of  the  same 
sort. 

"  As  for  the  ladies,  on  the  first  of  January, 
1817,  that  ever  memorable  day,  Mrs.  Bell 
invented  the  famous  Armeiaaa  Contt.  We 
confess  ourselves  inadequate  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  this  rare  and  admirable  discovery ; 
it  has,  however,  met  with  the  greatest  suc- 


BIOGRAPHICAL  PORTRAITS. 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  OEOROE 
P0N80NBY. 
Vpoa  Tuesday  the  8tfa  of  July,  as 
has  been  stated  in  all  the  publications  of 
the  day,  died  the  Right  Honounibie 
George  Pessonby,  who  had  been  for 
some  years  what  is  styled  the  Leader  trf' 
th«  Opposition,  or,  as  the  senator  to 
whose  address  on  moving  a  new  writ  for 
Wicklow  we  shall  have  to  nfer,  has  de- 
nominated it,  "  the  Gouatiy  Party"  in 
tha  HoBw  9i  CeoMMMU.     Thia  afnt 


took  phce  about  six  o'clock  ia  the  nsora- 
ing;  Mr.  Ponsonby  having  languislMd 
from  Monday  the  30th  June  preceding, 
when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  bis 
mortal  malady  during  a  parliamentary 
disoussioD  OB  die  Extents  in  Aid  Bill.  He 
had  just  before  delivered  his  opinion  upon 
the  Irish  Election  Bill,  but  feeling  bdispo- 
sition,  retired  behind  the  Speaker's  Chair, 
and  sunk  down  into  a  state  of  insensibi- 
lity, upon  which  the  House  immediately 
acfjouroed.  From  this  period  he  suffered 
much  pain  though  bis  disorder  was  ac- 
cwnpanied  by  occasional  torpor,^aDd  it 
was  only  a  few  hours  before  his  disso> 
lution  that  every  sense  became  shut  to 
lite  cans  of  this  world,  or  the  anguish 
of  a  consuming  disease.  There  is  some- 
thing very  awAil  in  these  rapid  transitions, 
and  human  nature  trembles  to  see  the 
active  public  man  stricken  in  the  very 
midst  of  bis  activity  into  the  insensate 
corpse,  and  bone  with  the  tones  of  na- 
tional argument  still  vibratini  from  his 
lips  to  that  grave  where  all  is  stillness 
and  silence. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the 
son  of  John  Ponsonby,  who  was  the 
leader  of  a  party  in  the  Irish  Parliament 
and  elected  Spaker  e4  their  House  ti 
Commons  in  1756.  His  graodfiither  was 
the  first  Earl  of  Besborougfa,  who  under 
the  title  of  Baron  Ponsonby,  of  Sysonby, 
was  raised  to  the  British  Peerage  in  1749. 
He  was  also  nearly  related  to  the  Imo> 
killy  Ponsonbys,  being  paternal  uncle  to 
the  present  Baron  of  that  title,  who  Is 
the  son  X>t  William  Brabason  Ponsonby, 
the  first  Lord  Imokilly  and  elder  bro- 
ther of  Mr.  Ponsonby.  He  was  bred 
to  the  Bar,  and  early  in  life  became  dis- 
tinguished, and  advanced  in  his  profession 
by  his  abilities,  as  well  as  through  the 
iiuBttence  of  his  connectioas.  Hu  first 
public  appointment  was  that  of  Counsd 
to  the  Comm'issionen  of  the  Revenae,  a 
place  of  considerable  emolument;  satisfied 
with  which,  or  too  indolent  for  greater  ex- 
ertions, he  relaxed  in  his  forensic  pursuits, 
and  devoted  the  chief  portion  of  bis 
time  to  rural  sports,  to  which  he  was 
ever  exceedingly  attached.  A  change  of 
Administnition  however  roused  him  to 
ambitious  amrings,  by  depriving  bun  of 
the  source  of  his  income,  and  ttuowiuc 
him  upon  his  own  slender  fortune  ana 
b»  tafeats  for  sapport  The  political 
career  was  opened  to  him,  and  he  was 
Readily  introduced  to  the  Parlia- 
meot  of  that  part  of  the  now  United 
Kingdom  of  which  he  was  a  native ;  and 
from  the  time  he  took  his  seat  to  the 
final  separatiiia  of  that  Assembly  he 
uniformly  supported  tiie  aieawRS  of  the 
Oppoaitioa,  y-^  T 
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From  this  «n  hU  practice  at  the  Bar 
'  aogmented  rapidly,  and  be  ranked  with 
the  most  successful  pleaders  for  extpnt  of 
business,  while  be  at  the  same  time  es- 
tabibhed    a  high  reputation  for  sound 
legal  knowledge.    One  change,  as  we 
have  seen,  very  happily  for  bis  fortuues, 
threw  him  upon  his  own  resources :  ano- 
ther restored  him  to   official  situation, 
but  infinitely   more    exalted  than  that 
from  which  he  bad  been  removed.    On 
the  coming  into  power  of  the  Whig  part^ 
in  180(>,  Mr.  Ponsonby  was  through  his 
merits,  his  family  interest,'  and  the  in 
fluencc  of  his  relative  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire, with  whom  he  had  always  acted 
intimately  in  politics,    appointed  Lord 
Chancellor   of   Ireland.    This  eminent 
station  he  filled  during  the  year  his  po- 
litical  friends  retained  the  direction  of 
affairs,  and,  in  so  fiir  as  this  brief  trial 
allowed,    discharged  its   functions  in  a 
manner  honourable  to  his  character  and 
advantageous   to    his  country  —  "  The 
important  duties  of  which,"  (says  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Lambe)  "  he  performed 
with  general  satis&ction  to  all  persons 
concerned,  notwithstanding  that,  at  that 
period,  political  parties  ran  high,  and  the 
propriety    of  every     appointment    was 
canvassed  with  the  most  scmpulons  se> 
verity." 

When  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox  left  the 
Opposition  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
without  a  leader  to  direct  and  control 
their  plan  of  operations,  the  claims  of 
different  aspirants  were  reconciled  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Ponsonby.  His  abihties, 
his  connections,  and  his  Aiir  reputation 
for  inflexible  integrity,  were  all  in  favour 
of  this  choice ;  to  which  indeed  the  only 
strong  objection  appeared  to  be  his  long 
residence  in  Ireiaiid,  and  consequently 
more  intimate  acqnamtance  with  the 
a  flairs  of  that  country,  than  with  the 
multitudinous  circumstances  which  were 
necessary  to  be  iamiliarly  known  to  the 
Statesman  at  the  bead  of  so  important  a 
party  in  Eogfaind.  With  this  disadvun 
tage,  the  able  manner  in  which  he  acquit- 
ted himself  of  bu  charge,  ia  well  known 
to  the  kingdom.  Hu  icsistaoce  to  mi- 
nisters was  without  asperity,  and  in  moat 
of  those  cases  where  branches  of  the  Op- 
position acted  independently  of  the  main 
body,  be  stood  aloof  from  what  was 
violent  or  personal.  We  remember  no 
one  instance  in  which  he  permitted  party 
spirit  to  wai^  fats  mind  s*  far  as  to  make 
him  guilty  of  private  vitopeiation  or  ge- 
neral injustice.    Indeed  if  a  judgment 


'  Hii  aunt  tnu  dwigblcr  of  the  third  Dnk* 
of  Oevontbire,  and  M  U  neu-ly  coanected  bj 
fiuuly  iatenMrriagei  whh  tlie  bouses  of 
Spencer,  Weslaiorelaiid,  and  cUmm. 


may  be  fanned  from  the  small  number 
of  condemnatory  motions  which  originat- 
ed with  him  during  the  sessions  be  sat 
upon  the  left  of  the  Speaker,  it  may  be 
said  that  he  was  not  only  a  liberal  oppo- 
nent, but  a  tacit  approver  of  many  of  the 
acts  of  Administration  which  individuals 
on  the  same  side  with  himself  look  upon 
them  to  reprove.  Possibly,  however,  this 
arose  in  part  from  a  natural  disposition 
to  indolence ;  for,  except  when  excited  by 
some  influential  motive,  the  whole  course 
of  his  career  as  a  British  Senator  display- 
ed him  rather  as  a  solid  and  immoveable 
than  as  an  active  and  impetuous  impugner 
of  the  measures  of  Government. 

Of  his  powers  as  a  public  speaker,  the 
writer  has  had  many  opportunities  of  form- 
ing the  judgment  which  he  now  delivers 
with  due  humility.    Nothing  could  be 
more  distinct,  clear,  and  argumentative : 
it  was  impoarible  to  be  in  doubt  respect- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  orator   or  the 
reasoning  by  which  he  sustained  it.   The 
Reporters  of  Pariiamentary  debates   (an 
arduous  and  difficult  task)  had  their  la- 
boors  rendered  comparatively  easy  when 
Mr.  Ponsonby  spoke,  by  the  precision  of 
his  stvle  and  the  logical  arrangement  of 
his  ideas.     From  tiK  forensic  habits  of 
his  early  life  he  was  perhaps  apt  to  fall  ra- 
ther into  an  extreme  on  these  points,  and, 
wishing  to  enforce  his  sentiments  more 
irresbtibly  on  his  auditors,  to  render  them 
somewhat  tiresome    by  repetition.      Il 
requires  wonderful  powers  of  eloquence 
to  be  able  to  take  many  different  views 
of  the  same  subject,  place  it  in  a  variety 
of  lights,   and  reiterate  its  illustrations, 
without  becoming  tedious.    In  dry  dis- 
cussion,   where  sound    ratiocination    is 
more  relied  on   than  brilliant  oratory, 
this  is  altogether  impossible;    and  Mr. 
Ponsonby  always  addressed  himself  to 
the  sense  and  conviction,  never  to  the 
passions  and  imagination  of  his  auditors. 
He  was  thus  sometimes  prolix  from  an  over- 
anxiousness  to  lay  his  subject  in  every 
position  in  which  wi  effect  could  be  pro- 
duced on  tiie  undersmnding  of  those  he 
desired  to  convince.    On  qnestions  of 
slight  consequence  this  practice  was  most 
injurious  to  ms  fame  as  a  Debater.    But 
on  great  questions  Involving  the  highest 
constitutional  and  national  interests,  (and 
it  was  upon  such  questioos  that  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby'a  knowledge  and  vigour  of  intellect 
were   most  eminently  conspicuous)  his 
mnmer  of  reviewing  every  separate  pro- 
posithm  and  re-stating  every  strong  ttr- 
^ment,  prodnced  hi^y  and  powerful 
impressions.    Several  of  his  speeches  of 
this   genus  might  he  quoted  aa  among 
tiie  best  ccmpoutioos  which  adorn  the 
of  the  HwHe  of  GflMMw,  di»- 


Hnguished  as  they  are  for  the  most  bril' 
liant  effusions  of  human  talent. 

Mr.  Ponsonby 's  matter  received  no  aid 
from  his  appearance  and  manner.  In 
person  he  was  rather  short  and  stotit;  in 
coimtenance  vulgar  and  inexpressive ;  in 
dress  plain  and  farmer-like ;  and  in  gesti- 
cubtiou  common-place  and  heavy.  On 
rising  to  address  the  House  he  was  grave 
to  a  degree  of  pompousness,  and  when 
it  happened  that  what  he  had  to  say  was 
merely  a  short  opinion,  the  oraculousness 
with  which  it  was  delivered  had  a  sin- 
gular impropriety  attached  to  it.  lie 
used  invariably  to  advance  one  foot  to- 
wards the  table  on  the  floor,  poise  him- 
self sturdily  in  thu  posture,  and  very 
firequently  recur  to  the  action  of  striking 
the  table  with  one  hand.  In  other  re- 
spects his  motions  were  ungraceful;  but 
bis  voice  was  good  and  sonorous,  bb  enun* 
ciation  most  dbtinct,  and  bis  emphases 
appropriately  and  skilfully  laid. 

Avoiding  politics,  as  much  as  it  u  pos- 
sible to  avoid  them  in  these  days,  when 
they  mix  with  every  thing,  this  sketch 
cannot  enter  upon-  the  discussion  of  the 
uses  or  abuses  of  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion ;  but  candour  and  jiutice  may  pro- 
nounce that  in  Mr.  Ponsonby  it  assumed 
one  of  its  best  forms,  that  of  a  well-regu- 
lated constitutional  jealousy,  neither  vex- 
ations to  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  nor 
factiously  obstructive  of  measures  of  na- 
tional policy.  He  had  the  honesty  and 
the  liberality  very  frequently  to  approve 
of  minute  nal  decbions  and  ministerial 
acts.  His  conduct  in  this  respect,  bb 
oonciliat«Hrineas  in  debate,  bis  equanimity 
and  manliness,  andoabtedly  reflected  ho- 
nour upon  hu  party,  and  gave  it  a  weight 
and  influence  with  the  public,  which 
must  render  his  death  a  heavy  calamity 
to  ranks  already  thinned  by  the  loss  ^ 
Sheridan's  brilliant  eloquence,  and  Horo- 
er's  enlightened  mind. 

Of  Mr.  Poosonby's  private  life  we 
know  little,  and  indeed  if  we  knew  much 
we  should  still  say  little:  but  we  may 
suppose  that  m  domestic  and  social  inter- 
course he  was  kind,  intelligent,  liberal, 
and  just.  Had  he  not  been  so,  even  the 
partiality  of  friendship  would  not  have 
ventured  on  the  warmth  of  panegyric 
which  has  been  bestowed  npon  his  me- 
mory. "  He  was"  (said  Mr.  Lambe,  in 
the  speech  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded)  "  not  only  dear  to  every  person 
with  whom  he  was  connected  by  ties  of 
blood  and  consanguinity,  but  to  every 
gentleman  who  had  ever  entered  into  the 
field  of  political  discussion." 

in  1781,  Mr.  Ponsonby  married  Lady 
Mary  Butler,  daughter  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Bchredcre,    by  whom  he   has  had 
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«evecal  ohilflfen.  One  of  bis  daughters 
is  married  te  Lord  Donnally.  His  soa 
arrived  in  Arlingtoa  Street,  from  Ireland, 
wilbin  a  few  hours  after  his  parent  bad 
expired.  He  was  privately  interred  at 
Ken«ia|;toa,  oil  the  Saturday  nMiming 
after  his  decease.  Mr.  Ponsonby  was 
born  on  the  5tfa  of  March,  17^^,  and 
had  conseqisently  jnst  reached  his  grand 
climacteric  when  thus  suddenly  snatched 
away,  iii  the  midst  of  the  full  ei^oymeut 
«f  Us  aaental  faculties  and  bodilry 
airengtk  :-^MeM  sana  ia  corpore  saao. 

Should  his  beahls  permit,  it  is  whis- 
pered in  tlK  polkieal  cir<^s,  that  Mr. 
Tierney  will  be  the  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons  next  session.  May  be  imi« 
tate  the  moderation,  candour,  and  libe- 
rality of  bis  predecessor  I 


COUKT  PE  CUOISEVIl.  COl)FFI£R. 

The  Count  de  Clioiseuil  Gouffier  died  re- 
cently in  Switzerland,  whither  he  had  gonetu 
drink  the  mineral  waters.  He  was  a  French 
Peer  and  Meraberoflhe  Academy.  In  1784 
he  was  Antbassadur  to  the  SutUime  Furte, 
and  had  previously  taken  a  tour  in  Greece 
and  Asia,  the  result  of  which  be  published 
in  1778,  ill  a  very  valuable  and  interesting 
work.  In  January,  1790,  a  letter  from  him 
was  read  in  the  National  Assembly,  an- 
nouncing a  patriotic  gift  of  13,000  tivres 
from  the  French  settled  in  Constantinople, 
and  a  siniiiar  sum  from  an  anonymous  Citi- 
ZCB,  i.e.  bimself.  Ou  the  following  year  be 
was  named  Ambas^or  lo  England,  but 
declined  the  appointment ;  and  in  October, 
the  extent  of  his  misunderstanding  with  the 
government  was  rendered  more  notorious  by 
a  Conventional  Decree  lor  his  arrest,  on  the 

Sroiuid  of  his  being  connected  with  the 
.lug's  brothers,  bis  correspondence  with 
whom  was  seized  in  the  republican  retreat 
from  Champagoe. 

Upon  this,  the  Count  quitted  Constanti- 
nople, and  took  refuge  in  Russia,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  the  Empress,  and 
Itad  a  pension  assigned  to  bim  as  an  Acade- 
mician 1  10  1797,  be  was  even  made  a  Privy 
Coiin>ellor  by  the  Emperor  Paul.  In  1803, 
however,  be  returned  to  France,  and  the 
year  after  took  bis  seat  in  tiie  Institute,  in 
right  of  being  a  member  of  the  former 
Acadrmy.  Uis  most  celebrated  works  are, 
the  Inquiry  respecting  Greece  and  theTroad, 
and  the  Journey  in  Greece  and  Asia,  to 
wbicb  we  have  already  alluded. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  most  of  these  par- 
ticulars, to  ihi^t  amusing  publication,  the 
"  Lives  of  Remarkable  Characters  from  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Kevolution," 
&c.  published  about  three  years  ago  by 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 


THE  DRAMA. 


HAY  MARKET  THEATRE. 

The  first  novelty  of  the  short  season  en- 

jayed  by  this  theatre,  was  produced  on  MTed- 

neaday.    W  hen  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the 

proper  appellatiun  of  a  draniatie  Vf»tlh  we 


love  to  resort  to  the  wa&iling  anthority  of 
the  play  bills:  according  to  tt^ir  uaaaimous 
testimony  this  is  "  a  Comedy,  in  three  Acts, 
called  Teasing  Made  Easy."  VVe  did  not  find 
it  so. 

With  equal  reverence  for  the  Newspapers, 
as  for  the  play  bills,  wc  should  have  been 
happy  to  be  imder  obligation  to  them  for  the 
plot  of  a  new  play;  especially  when  that 
play  boasts  of  all  the  involution,  bustle,  in- 
trigue and  Spanish  complexity  in  which  Mr. 
Jameson,  the  author  of  tliis  comedy  delights, 
and  in  which  be  is  generally  so  amusing 
and  successful.  But  our  friends  of  the 
Diurnal  press  have  shrunk  from  the  task, 
and  in  truth  we  do  not  wonder  at  it,  for  the 
plot  is  preriaeiy  a  string  of  incidents  as  long 
as  the  comedy.  However,  in  brevity,  litigant 
(Terry)  is  at  law  with  Mrs.  Teaaer  (Daven- 
port) somewhere  in  the  country,  the  Gen- 
tleman having  formerly  abandoned  Mrs. 
Teazer's  niece  Ids  wife  (Mrt.  Connor),  and 
infant  Daughter  (Miu  Carew)  now  "  a 
woman  grown,"  and  gone  to  America  where 
a  large  tortim«,  and  the  name  of  Litigant  had 
been  bequeathed  to  him.  With  these  he  had 
settled  in  England,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of 
his  family.  Glow-wobm  a  young  Counsellor 
(Jones)  more  addicted  to  frolie  luid  gallantry 
than  to  legal  studies  follows  the  last  men- 
tioned young  Lady,  it  may  well  be  said  legally, 
for  she  travels  in  the  same  route  with  the 
assises.  Gammov  (MtUtkemt)  Olow-worm's 
roguish  Clerk,  bas  a  bit  of  aa  intrigue  in  the 
same  direction  with  M»i,lt  Mixbm  (Miu 
MaUhe»$)  an  innkeeper's  daughter,  whom 
he_  has  encountered  as  a  boarding  school 
heiress,  and  to  win  whom  he  assumes  his 
master's  name.  To  these  characters  are  added 
Peter  Pastokal  (Tokely)  an  Attorney's 
Clerk,  addicted  macb,  as  his  name  pre-sup- 
poses  to  cocfciiey  ruralities,  and  seat  down 
to  serve  a  subpoena  on  Mrs.  GiU$,  another 
niece  of  Mrs.  Tcazcr's  aud  a  sort  of  young 
"  Squoire,"  in  petticoats.  Mixem  the  inn- 
keeper CirotArinfon  J  a  deaf  servant  of  Liti- 
gant's, and  one  or  two  others  of  less  note  fill 
the  roll.  We  will  not  attempt  to  unravel 
the  tangled  skein  of  the  storj': — the  mistakes 
of  one  person  for  another,  which  occur 
some  two  score  of  timee;  the  entrance  into 
wrong  houses  of  which  there  are  sundry 
instances ;  the  darkness  accruing  from  there 
being  several  Glow-worms;  the  narrow 
escapes  from  detection  in  the  false,  and 
recognition  in  the  true  characters;  the 
equivoques;  the  hidiites;  the  contri- 
vances; and  the  blundsrs  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  enliven  the  be- 
ginning, drag  through  the  middle,  and  pro- 
duce a  kind  of  denouement  at  the  end  of  the 
Comedy,  when  all  the  married  and  man  i- 
ageable  coupks  pair  off  in  the  usual  turtle- 
dove style  of  terminating  plays,  not  intended 
to  be  lachrymose.  The  language  is  full  of 
terseness  and  point ;  there  are  sundry  aceoes 
ofamusiog  equivocattoo;  and  the  business 
never  languishes.  The  most  original  cha- 
racters in  the  conception  are  not  so  highly 
finished  as  to  have  the  effect  that  might  have 
been  expected.  Tokely's  burlesque  of  pas- 
toral sentiment,  and  exclamation  of  *'My 
Vig,"  and  Mrs.  Oibbs,  bors^wbippiag,  pig. 
dfl»ltRfr  mwdx  aHeadingr  wwiindinfl  part, 


though  very  ably  acted,  prove  the  acawmcy 
of  this  opinion.  Jones  generally  malms  ttw 
most  of  what  is  drawn  (or  bim,  as  be  does 
on  this  occasion.  Since  it  is  the  present 
course  of  dramatic  composition  to  write  char 
racters  for  particular  performers,  it  is  re^ 
markahle  that  no  very  good  original  part 
has  been  penned  for  him  on  the  London 
boards.  The  authors  seem  to  re^  on  his 
taienta,  and  be  never  deceives  tham,  Oloww 
worm  is  nothiog  like  Contrast  in  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  but  his  representative  had  the 
same  vivacity  and  animal  spirits,  and  did 
much  for  the  new  Comedy.  Less  cannot  be 
said  for  the  dry  humour  ofMattbews;  anda 
compliment  as  high  but  of  another  kind 
should  be  paid  to  the  sweet  song  of  Misa 
Carew. — Of  the  other  performers  we  shall 
only  say,  that  all  djd  their  duty; — the  old 
deaf  man  was  unpleasantly  debilitated  by 
age;  one  infirmity  does  not  necessarily  call 
for  the  companionship  of  all  iufirmities  inci- 
dent to  human  nature. 

There  were  neither  prolocue  nor  epilogue 

an  indication,  as  well  as  the  sketchiness  of 
ths  chaiacters,  that  this  play  must  have 
been  hurried  upon  the  stage.  We  do  n«t 
think  the  custom  in  this  respect  "more  ho- 
noured  in  the  breach  tlian  in  the  observ- 

ice." 

The  Comedy,  or  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  long  Farce,  was  well  received,  and 
though  there  was  sorm  tedium  in  the  two 
last  acts,  it  will  hkely  run  the  season.  Exit 
by  Mistake  is  more  umusinc. 

ENGLISH  OPERA. 

Since  Saturday,  a  melo-dramatic  romance, 
called  "The  Wizard,"  has  been  performed 
nightly  at  this  theatre ;  its  cognomen  is  "  Ike 
Broan  Man  of  the  Moor.  The  origin  of  this 
piece  is  to  be  found  tn  the  "Blark  Dwarfs 
ofMy  Landlord's  Tales,  but  the  Dramatist 
ia,  we  fiincy,  his  bram»  study  has  altered  not 
only  the  eolour,  but  the  lineaments,  charac- 
ter, and  fortune  of  the  hero.  The  Dwarf  Js, 
by  the  help  of  a  pair  of  thick  cork  soles 
upon  the  buskins  of  Mr.  Heury  Johnston, 
converted  into  a  tolerably  imposing  sta^e 
giant,  but  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Johnston  is 
only  a  sham  wizard,  and  in  reality  a  youae 
gentleman  and  lover  in  discuiae.  This  win, 
however,  appear  more  lucidly  aa  we  aaalyse 
the_  Romance,  the  principal  chaiacters  in 
which  are — 

The  Wizard,  Jtfr.  H.  JoknUon. 
Hobbie  Elliot,  Mr.  hartley. 
William  Orteme,   the  Red  Reiver  of  West- 
burn  flat,  Mr,  I.  baact. 
Hubert  Ratdifie,  Mr.  Wrench. 
Mr.  Vere,  the  Laird  of  Etlieslaw,  Air.  Wh^- 

Sir  Frederick  Langlev,  4fr.  T.  Short, 
Simon,   a  boy,  I^blue's  brother,     Mattfr 

Bamett. 
Davie,  Mr.  Huekel. 
Isabel  Vere,  Miu  KeUy. 
Grace  Armstrong,  3fui  U.  H,  Bmggim, 
Dame  Elliot,  Mn.  Grone. 
Jean,  Ilobbie's  sister,  Miit  Buggou. 
Miss  Ilderton,  Mitt  Lame. 
Old  Woman,  Grseme's  mother,  iliri .  HenUy. 
Banditti,  FoUoirers  of  Hobbie,  Earaacliff,  te. 
The  scene  ie  laid  «a  Muddatano  f 
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The  eWef  deviation  Ironi  the  novel  which 
Mt.  Arnold  has  thought  necessary  in  adapt- 
ing this  story  for  visible  representation,  is 
that  of  making  the  Wizara  himself  the 
adorer  of  IsabM  Vere,  instead  of  the  friend 
of  her  lover,  EarnscMffe.  This  combination 
of  tenderness  and  misanthropy  destroys  all 
that  is  natural  in  the  character,  whatever  it 
may  contribute  to  effect  in  acting.  Eams- 
dMF  is  sitnk  into  compartitiTe  insignificance, 
and  fills,  under  the  name  of  Hatcliife,  the 
post  of  the  original  character  so  called,  in 
the  House  of  Ellieslaw. 

The  drama  opens  with  the  Elliot  family, 
anxiously  expecting  the  retnm  of  Hobbie 
from  deer-sliooting — it  is  diminished  in 
number  by  one  sister,  and,  to  make  amendn, 
augmented  by  one  brother,  who  can  take 
part  in  a  ^lee,  and  a  friend,  Davie,  who  can 
do  any  thing,  every  thing,  and  nothing.  Af- 
nr  said  rlee  they  are  visited  by  the  Hed 
Reiver,  who  conducts  himself  exceedingly 
like  a  ruffian,  and  promises,  or  rather  mo 
oaoes,  t«  be  a  guest  at  the  weiMing  of  Grace, 
who  has  rnected  him  fer  Hobble.  In  the 
meantime  llobbie  and  the  Wizard,  in  his 
other  shape  as  Earnscliff(the  real  Earnscllff 
bein^,  as  we  haw  noticed  hightRatdiff,  and 
lending  his  name  to  shield  bis  friend  from  the 
penecotion  of  bis  uncle  Eilitslaw,  who  be- 
lieves him  to  have  died  young,  the  victim  of 
bis  machinations) — Hobbie  and  the  Wizard 
encounter  on  the  Moor.  H«ibbie  pretends  to 
be  fearless  of  Boggles,  and  is  left  alone  till 
joined  by  Diivie.  He  provokes  a  super- 
natural apparition;  and  the  Wizard  having 
had  time  to  dress  himself  for  the  Brown 
Mm,  re-appears  to  his  frightened  compa- 
nion.  The  plot  then  proceeds  through  two 
long  acts,  nearly  embracing  all  the  main  in- 
cidents in  the  novel,  sueh  as  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  EUiott'k  Otutwd;  the  secretion 
of  Miss  Vere  at  the  Reiver's;  the  attack  of 
that  forulice,  (for  which  the  recently  be- 
•hrubbed  saloon  emst  have  i>een  found  very 
useful  in  furnishing  its  witliered  honours  to 
perform  the  war  nranition  fbr  burning  West- 
pumflat)and  the  rescue  of  Isabel;  the  restora- 
tion of  Grace;  the  shooting  the  Wizard's 
favourite  goat;  the  consultattons  of  his  Ora- 
cleship  by  the  ladies,  and  the  Reiver,  and 
Hobble— in  all  which  scenes  as  much  of  the 
language  of  tl»e  work  as  could  be  is  retained 
The  denouement  is  also  of  the  same  kind. 
Miss  Vere  is  forced  to  consent  to  a  midnight 
marriage  to  save  her  father;  the  Wizard  for- 
bids the  l>anns  from  a  tomb,  then  starts  for- 
ward, declares  who  he  is,  and  Ellieslaw, 
coveted  with  sliame  and  confusion,  is  spared 
on  yiekline  his  estate  and  daughter  to  his 
wronged  Nephew  and  the  man  of  her  heart 

We  have  already  stated  our  opinion,  that 
the  doubio«ssnmed  character  assigned  to 
tbeWifcsrd,  besides  perplexine  the  scene,  is 
destfuctive  of  probability.  He  is  neither 
•irmciently  extra-natural,  as  in  the  novel,  to 
account  ior  his  wonderful  powers  and  cri- 
tical  inteipositions,  nor  sufficiently  natural 
lor  the  favoured  lover  of  Isabel.  There  are 
no  principles  strong  enough  to  snstahi  his 
acts  m  either  the  stiperstitiows  or  the  ama- 
toiy  relatiott.  In  most  of  the  scenes  he  is  a 
«Wtof  male  Meg  Merrflies,  but  seeing  him' 
4taopag  his  eoM  so  often,  «i>d  «t  every  in- 


tervening part  giitteriiig  in  tinsel,  entirely 
dissipates  every  appreitension  of  the  aiysle- 
rious  in  the  spectarors.  Mr,  Johnston  exerts 
himself  much  in  the  part,  and  performs  it 
well.  The  heroine,  by  Miss  Kelly,  is  not  so 
successful ;  indeed  we  do  not  think  this  her 
line  of  acting.  There  is  a  gipsey  slyness  in 
her  looks,  and  a  itonchalance  in  her  man- 
ner, which  does  not  suit  the  sentimental 
youne  lady;  and  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  play  she  absolutely  tired  us  with  the  fre- 
quency of  her  fainting  fits.  They  came  on 
so  ollen  and  lasted  so  lone  that  we  could 
not  help  wisiiing  a  whole  flaggon  of  sal 
volatile  at  her  nostrils.  Her  character 
is  moreover  inconsistently  4rawn,  and  her 
sense  of  filial  piety  not  very  steady; 
— at  least  her  song  notions  do  not  square 
with  her  dialogue  notions  on  tliat  subject : 
her  verse  and  prose  are  antipodes.  The 
rest  of  the  fair  sex  acquitted  themselves 
very  satisfactorily.  Miss  Love  looked  love- 
Iv ;  and  the  Miss  Buggins  sang  so  prettily 
that  a  Eood-natured  pumter  in  our  box 
christened  them  the  Htan-BuggitiMf  They 
merited  a  better  reward.  Mr.  Hartley's 
Elliot  is  not  <mr  HoMy.  His  pathos  is 
blubbery,  and  he  in  nothing  resembles  the 
bold,  the  simple,  shrewd,  and  faithful  Bor- 
derer whom  our  mind's  eye  hath  formed 
from  the  exquisite  portraiture  of  Waher 
Scott->fin-  we  doubt  not  that  he  is  the  writer 
of  these  admirable  Tides.  Still  it  pains  us 
to  censure  this  performance,  fur  the  actor 
did  so  bestir  himself  to  give  it  force,  nature, 
and  interest,  that  his  failure  must  be  attri- 
buted to  his  unfitness  for  characters  of  the 
class  rather  than  to  any  want  of  will  to  do 
his  utmost  in  delineating  them. 

We  were  surprised  to  see  Mr.  T.  Short  put 
into  the  part  of  a  Walking  Gentlemsn,  with* 
out  a  soug  in  a  nusical  piece.  This  is  an 
odd  way  of  employing  agreeable  muskal 
talents!  Mr.  Wrench  is  not  at  home  in 
Ratcliffe.  The  laird  of  Ellieslaw  is  Hen 
eomiaue  in  the  serious  passages.  Upon  the 
whole  the  piece  is  imther  dull  end  tedious. 
The  managers  ought  to  um  at  more  lively 
pruducdonsr— the  generation  we  Uve  in 
wants  to  laugh. 

There  b  an  odd  mixture  of  Scottish  wsrds 
in  the  dialogue  which  have  an  ill  effect  in 
all  the  varieties  uf  their  pronunciation.  The 
costume  is  also  the  Highland,  and  not  the 
Lowland  garb  which,  inoorreetness,  it  otight 
to  be.  The  muic  is  plesMuit  and  borrewed 
copiously  by  Mr.  Horn  from  Noithem  airs. 
As  for  the  poetiy,  we  wirii  we  had  net  to 
mention  it,  for  it  is  almost  in  every  line 
absurdity  and  nonsense.  In  soug  the  'first 
we  have  a  girl  who  "  eried 

"  TV  nate  she  loved  so  weH : " 
unquestionably  an  odd  way  of  sounding  it, 
unless  it  were  Oysters!! ! 

«  Bat,  ah  I  her  lover  comes  no  more," 
and  why? 

«  /or  all  is  boshed  and  (tfll ;" 
that  is,  till  he  is  dead,  fbr  the  next  line  goes 
on  to  tell  us  that 
"  At  length  by  robber*  «laia  Us  cries  she 
beai^."--- 

Well  done  both  t  be  to  cry,  and  she  to  hear, 
after  so  melancholy  a  catastrophe ! 
The  nest  bortfaea  tnUedii  by  laatbel,  wbo 


leaves  our  coinprohension  behind  in  singing 
like  a  Town  Crier, 
"  (Myc</  aehUdawjr  biave  the  heat, 
A  fatber't  rage  eoafeadag  1 1" 
Her  next  song  is  equally  absurd.  It  b  about 
a  bare  which 

le  Agfat  akwe  can  safety  find, 

_  Bat  alil  too  lare  that  speed  isvala,  Ae. 
whioh  pretty  contradiction  is  followed  by  * 
simile  of  dissimilitude  about  another  huntrq 
animal — a  deer,  which  "  when  close  pursued 
"  seeks  the  qovert  of  the  a/ood:"  «  w  l," 
videlicet.  Miss  Kelly,  "  'gainst  tyrant  power 
■naiutain,  my  right  to  take  Ike  field:"  a 
position  proving  that  taking  the  Acid  fot 
rciiUiitube  is  like  Kekiug  the  wood  for  ot- 
verl !  We  are  the  more  minute  in  repro- 
bating this  careless  and  absolutely  nunsoiw 
sical  versification;  fur  when  a  man  can 
write  so  well  as  Mr.  Arnold,  he  has  no  aPo> 
loey  for  oifering  such  trash  tv  the  pubtir. 
We  conclude  with  two  verses  entire  of  anu* 
tber  song  to  show  that  severity  is  warraxited 
in  tills  case. 

As  smiles  when  grief  demand*  a  tear, 
OrJ»y  »'trfHetidMUf'$tmrlj/  bier. 
As  hope  dtlay'dfrtm  war  it  year. 
So  fades  Uie  rose  I 
At  tpriHg  wftn  UHtaMU  ciilU  Ihe  sinni. 
As  beauty  6iei  fiooa  age  anr*  naip. 
Or  love  when  stiinx  by  cold  dllMi*'!^ 
RofatfesMMrosel 


Crivclli  in  re-eugaged  fur  tlie  King's  The* 
atre  next  season,  and  the  Manager  is  also  in 
treaty  with  Garcia.  Madame  Foclur,  accord-* 
ing  to  report,  goes  to  Rome,  aud  Caunporest 
is  engaged  for  the  carnival  and  spring  cam* 
paiga  at  the  theatre  of  la  Scmla. 

Stndemtitd/e  BrtMti,  a  young  Ftr/uMe, 
who  has  played  with  considerable  success  at 
Munich,  the  part  of  &i<o  in  Lt  Ciemeiuu  di 
Tif,  intends  likewise  to  depart  for  Milan, 
where  she  is  to  take  leading  characters  at 
the  Teutrv  1U. 


FRENCH  THEATRE. 

THEAXaa  FRAHCAIS. 

Ttni  Repruenlation  of  Phoaon,  m  Trogtdy 
ia  Hot  Acts. 
There  are  heroes  who  shine  with  the  most 
glorious  splendor  in  history,  who  have  filled 
Its  records  with  their  noble  actions,  and  who 
yet  always  fail  when  it  is  attempt^  to  bring 
them  on  tbe  stage.  These  fine  characters 
who  required  a  long  life  to  unfold  themselves 
in  all  their  greatness  and  all  their  dignity, 
seldom  succeed  in  interesting  us,  when  they 
are  confined  to  the  short  space  which  b  al- 
lowed to  a  dramatic  action.  As  they  do  not 
derive  their  glory  iirom  one  circumstance, 
from  one  event,  but  from  a  series  of  actions, 
that  are  alwajrs  noble  from  a  conduct  al- 
ways irreproachable,  the  poet,  with  all  hb 
efforts,  cannot  collect  in  one  point  the  scat- 
tered features  of  hb  model ;  and  the  imitar 
tion  which  he  eives  of  it,  b  deficient  in 
strength  and  truth.  If  be  has  tbe  good  for- 
tune to  vanqnUh  tiib  obstacle,  he  soon  finds 
another,  even  in  bis  success.  The  man  who 
regulates  his  conduct  according  to  justice  , 
and  virtue,  is  impassible;  envy,  hatred,  iU 
futh,  are  busy  around  bim ;  but  he  romaios 
immoveable,  and  this  immobility,  though  i 
admirable  in  history,  b  cold  on  the  stage, 
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me  L1TEBARY  GAZfSfFIE,'  AND 


— BBBPaasa    i'  i  ^ 

A  trait  of  during  enltrpriae,  «  t^eiidid 
crime,  puuine  more  passions  in  motion,  in- 
terest »nd  affect  us  much  more.  Socrates 
bas  several  times  had  the  honor  of  being 
bfouEht  upon  the  stage,  but  he  has  never 
yet  oDtaiued  there  the  applauses  or  the  tears, 
which  his  vittues  and  uis  death  have  ei- 
torted  from  all  those  who  have  read  his 
biatory.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
Phocion,  who  acted  a  greater  part  in  public 
affairs,  but  who  was  eoually  simple  m  his 
way  of  life,  equally  calm  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, will  ever  experience  a  better  fate. 
CampistroD  has  already  tried  in  vain  to  makp 
a  tragic  hero  of  him.  He  has  produced  only 
a  lanniishing  Drama  in  vene,  the  softncas  of 
which  is  not  always  destitute  of  elegance. 

M.  Royou,  who  is  the  author  of  Phocion, 
which  was  acted  on  Tuesday  at  the  Theatre 
Francois,  has  not  been  much  more  happy 
than  (lis  predecessor  in  the  plan  of  his  work. 
He  makes  the  action  begin  some  time  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  Two  of 
his  general*,  each  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
are  at  the  gates  «f  Athens,  of  which  they 
desira  to  render  themselves  masteis.  One 
of  them  pretends  to  be  inclined  to  support 
the  established  Government,  the  other  has 
declared  himself  the  protector  of  the  popular 
party.  One  of  the  Prytanes,  named  Agoni- 
des,  who  leeretly  aims  atabaolute  authority, 
is  the  chief  of  tnis  last  party.  He  considers 
Phocion,  who  is  aniawtad  solely  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  country,  as  the  greatest  obsta- 
cle  to  his  designs ;  he  resolves  his  ruin,  and 
excites  the  people  against  him.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  scene  opens,  Phocion  con>- 
municates  to  his  son  the  dangers  to  which 
he  is  exposed ;  he  gives  him  to  understand 
that  derat  will  be  the  reward  of  bis  ser- 
vices; and  without  complaining  of  the  in- 
mtitude  of  the  people  to  whom  he  has  de- 
dicated his  life,  be  puts  him  in  mind  of  it, 

Bt  compter  no$  here*,  tre$l  compter  $e$  vtetmm. 
This  short  sketch  contains  the  whole 
piece.  The  situation  of  Phocion  does  not 
change,  and  the  four  following  acta  exhibit 
only  the  fluctuations  of  an  enrazed  populace, 
who  become  calm  as  soon  u  Phocion  shews 
himself,  and  angry  again  when  he  is  absent. 
In  this  there  was  ground  for  only  one  scene, 
and  the  author  has  wrought  up  a  very  fine 
one,  where  Phocion,  like  Colieny  in  the 
Henriade,  makes  the  dagger  iatl  from  the 
hands  of  some  fitnatics  who  come  to  assas- 
sinate him ;  but  other  springs  should  have 
been  invented  to  keep  up  the  interest 
through  five  acts.  Those  to  which  M.  Royou 
has  recourse  are  too  weak;  the  character  of 
01  vmpia,  the  wife  of  Phocion,  who  be^s  Ago- 
nides  to  save  her  husband :  that  of  his  son, 
who  surprising  Aeonides  alone,  threatens  to 
assassinate  him,  n  he  does  not  swear  by  the 
statue  of  Minerva,  to  give  up  the  intention 
of  mining  his  father,  and  who  at  the  end 
lets  fall  his  iia/n  without  having  obtained 
an  answer;  aiTtbis  is  very  poor,  and  far 
from  the  djjgoity  of  tragedy.  Happily  the 
style  which  is  in  general  nervous  and  of  the 
eood  school,  sustained  the  piece  till  the  end. 
Several  verses  were  eBthusiastically  and 
•ustly  applauded.  Some  critics  have  already 
advised  the  author  to  cut  down  his  play  to 


three  acts.    We  ara  of  o|Hnion  that  be  will 
do  well  to  follow  this  advice. 

OPEBA  ITALIEN. 
lirtt  rqtre*eut€(ti»n  ef  Zaira.    IMut  of 

Madame  Brrtinotti, 
Federid  is  a  composer  of  considerable 
reputation,  and  sevnal  pieces  in  the  Opera 
of  Zidra  are  worthy  the  most  distinguished 
masters.  However,  neither  the  composer 
Dor  the  score  were  deemed  so  clauical  as  to 
preclude  the  introduction  of  certain  pieces 
which  can  never  be  listened  to  without  de- 
light. The  air  in  the  first  act.  Oh  !  came 
iforiow  tardi,  and  tlie  duett  between  the 
Sultan  and  Zaira  are  the  composition  of  the 
celebrated  Mayer.  The  brilliant  air  Graue 
ti  rendo  o  caro,  bas  been  borrowed  from  Nico- 
lini,  and  the  eavalina  sung  by  Nere$tan  on 
bis  entrance  is  the  production  of  M.  Paer. 
Neither  is  the  overture  a  portion  of  FederieCi 
score.  It  is  composed  by  the  husband  of 
the  Debutante,  M ,  Radicati,  whose  exquisite 
performance  on  the  violin,  and  various  vocal 
and  instrumental  compositions  are  held  in  a 
high  degree  of  estimation  throiiehout  Italy. 
It  may  with  more  justice  be  styled  a  pleas- 
ine  symphony,  than  an  overture. 

The  attention  of  the  audience  was  chiefly 
fixed  upon  Madame  Bertinotti.  The  ama- 
teun  of  London  and  Amsterdam  have  al- 
ready rendered  justice  to  the  talents  of  tiiis 
lady,  and  from  the  brilliant  success  of  her 
debut  itisevident  that  those  of  Paris  will  not 
be  behind  band  in  ratifying  the  favorable 
decree. 


niBATBK    aOYAL  OS   l'ODEOM. 

Firit  r^rtMuUatioH  of  La  Deux  Anglais,  a 
Comedy  by  M.  Merville. 

Can  the  melaacfaoly  and  disnaceful  ma- 
nia of  Suicide  ever  belong  to  tne  dominion 
of  Comedy  f  We  are  almost  tempted  to  an- 
swer both  Yes  and  No.  Among  the  ancients, 
Suicide  was  extremely  rare :  moralists  and 
Poets  contended  against  it  with  the  com- 
bined arms  of  reason  and  sentiment.  Plato 
invoked  aminst  tbis  crime  the  autbarity  of 
the  law;  Cicero  called  down  the  voice  of 
Providence,  and  Virail  that  of  Religion:  but 
the  matter  appeareatoo  serious  for  Uw  pen- 
cils of  Aristophanes  and  Terence :  in  the 
ages  in  which  they  lived,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  discover  a  shadow  of  the  ridi- 
culous in  this  last  act  of  fremy  and  despair. 

In  modern  times,  however.  Suicide  bas 
become  a  fashion,  a  custom,  a  whim:  indi- 
vidual have  been  known  to  put  a  period  to 
their  lives,  not  with  the  view  of  .evading 
misery  and  opprobrium,  but  by  way  of 
amusement,  ana  as  a  cure  for  the  tudium 
vitg.  A  man  who  is  sated  with  every  eqioy- 
ment,  who  bas  no  longer  a  desire  for  pleap 
sure,  a  stomach  for  digestion,  nor  a  taste  for 
the  natural  affections,  and  whom  fatal,  doc- 
trines have  excluded  from  hope  and  the 
knowledge  of  futurity,  tranquilly  reckons  on 
the  term  of  an  existence  which  is  a  burden 
to  him,  and  fancies  be  loses  nothing  by  end- 
ing a  lue,  the  vahie  of  which  he  appreciates 
only  by  the  physical  sensations  wtncb  he  is 
no  longer  able  to  procure.  This  madness, 
however  deplorable  in  its  principles,  anil 
fatal  in  its  coosequeoccs,  may  nevertheless 


b«  sailed  by  the  Comic  Muse  ia  tberidicu- 
kms  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  placed  biy 
tbe  following  epigram : 

"  Ci  ^it  Jean  Rosbif,  dcuyer, 
Qw  se  pendit  pour  se  d^sennuyer." 

A  piece,  founded  on  this  principle,  was  re- 
cently produced  at  tbe  Thiitre  de$  VariitU. 
The  chief  character  was  a  reaumabU  Mad» 
■MM,  who,  after  having  fiiily  resolved  to  pot 
an  end  to  his  existence,  changes  his  mind, 
and  is  warned  by  Benevolence  and  Love, 
that  ke  did. well  nU  to  kill  himu^  yaterdt^ 
evening :  he  accordingly  determines  to  live, 
fur  tbe  sake  of  continuing  the  excicisc  of  tbe 
one,  and  obtaining  the  favours  of  the  otbet. 
The  same  idea  prevails  in  Let  Deux  Anglak, 
but  with  different  and  much  more  dramatic 
developements. 

Mr.  Fearce  is  a  London  Merchant  of  tbe 
strictest  integrity,  who,  far  from  compro- 
mising with  bis  conscienee,  entertains  the 
utmost  abhorrence  of  any  .act  that  may  cast 
a  stigma  on  commercial  dealingft..  H«  may, 
indeed,  with  some  justice  be  styled  an  uUrt- 
konett  man.  But  misfortune,  which  be  never 
would  admit  as  an  excuse  for  dishonesty, 
overwhelms  him  in  his  turn.  Owing  to  the 
failure  of  a  Correspondent  at  Plymouth,  he 
loses  a  vast  sum  of  money  at  the  moment 
when  heavy  payments  become  due  upon 
him.  In  vain  he  seeks'to  conceal  the  fatal 
event  from  the  knowledge  of  liis  wife  «id 
daughters :  the  indiscreet  cupidity  of  a 
money-lending  Jew  acquaints  them  with  tbe 
irreparable  disaster.  Whither  uu  he  turn 
for  assistance  !  All  who  once  overwhelmed 
him  with  profiessions  of  friendship,  now  turn 
their  bacLs  upon  him  in  his  misfortune. 
One  alone  remains  faithful— a  young  man 
named  Wiliiamt,  who  in  a  few  days  was  to 
have  been  married  to  Aoacy,  his  eldest 
daughter.  Wiliiamt  offers  all  he  is  possessed 
of,  which  is  at  first  refiised  by  Peorce,  lest 
he  should  be  suspected  of  having  set  a  price 
upon  his  daughter's  hand.  ITiUiamt  pro« 
poses  to  renounce  bis  happiness.  But  8000 
pounds  are  insufficient,  and  Pearce  resolves 
on  ending  his  existence.  Whilst  musing 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  he  meets  Lard 
Damby,  the  most  wretched  happy  man  in 
the  whole  universe.  He  has  an  income  of 
five-and-twenty  thousand  a  year;  but,  at  the 
age  of  40,  weary  of  the  pleasures  of  love, 
ambition,  and  the  table,  he  resolves  to  drawn 
himself  merely  for  the  sake  of  change ;-4t 
is  tbe  best  plan  he  can  devise  for  vaiymg  tbe 
monotony  of  life. 

The  scene  between  Fearce  and  Lord 
Damby  is  quite  new  to  the  stage :  the  author 
has  skilfully  disguised  every  gloomy  and  re- 
volting idea,  and  merriment  is  the  only  feel- 
ing it  excites.  My  Lord  offiers  to  Pearce  the 
sum  he  stands  in  need  of.  Never  belore  did 
he  make  so  good  an  amplication  of  money. 
But  his  determination  is  unalterably  fixed, 
he  vows  he  will  drown  himself  whenever  be 
shall  have  saved  the  life  and  honour  of  his 
new  friend.  Tbe  affair  is  merely  postponed, 
Pearce,  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  mm 
him  from  his  resolution,  positively  declares 
that  he  will  not  suffer  uis  benefactor  to 
plunjje  into  tbe  water  alooe,  and  insists  on 
Bearing  him  company.  Damhy  represents 
that  their  stiiuatious  are  totally  different,  and 
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tella  his  new  aoqaaintanee  itut  he  has  » 
thousuMi  mothres  for  vahiing  life;  trot 
Pearce  is  M  obstinate  as  his  Lordship.  To 
try  which  will  make  the  most  dexterous 
leap,  is  a  point  of  honour  between  them. 

In  the  meanwhilr  the  contest  is  suspend- 
ed, by  Pearce  proposing  that  Dtmijf  shall  ao- 
company  him  home,  to  deposit  in  safety  the 
order  for  the  money,  before  they  proceed  to 
the  execution  of  tneir  desion.  Here  he  is 
introduced  to  the  wife  and  uughtcrs  of  the 
merchant,  who  throw  themselves  at  his  feet, 
and  invoke  blessings  upon  him.  Damtg  is 
deeply  itfeeted  by  this  scene.  He  has  r«> 
covered  his  heart  only  to  lose  it  ^gain  on 
beholding  the  amiaUe  Betgi,  the  yonngett 
daughter  of  Peaete.  He  is  enchmted  by 
the  unaffKted  grace  and  sensibility  of  thu 
interesting  ^1,  and  is  almost  reoondlcd  to 
life.  Abf  if  Belmf  would  but  consent  to 
enliven  bis  existence?  But  he  has  deler> 
mined  to  drown  himself.  —  Besides,  what 
would  Mr.  Pearce  tMj  to  so  wavering  a  re- 
solution? Pearee,  for  his  part^  was  never 
before  so  happv  in  the  bosom  of  his  fiimily, 
but  be  is  under  the  afaaolute  necessity  of 
phmging  into  the  Thames;  be  has  vowed  to 
do  so,  and  wbat  wooM  ISf  Lord  think,  were 
be  to  lenoonoe  bit  iotentian?  The  ti 
Maniaes,  wfaibt  partaking  of  a  bowl  of 
punch,  confirm  thiemselves  in  their  design. 
This  aeene,  the  idea  of  which  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  dialogue  highly  natiual  and 
comic,  decided  the  success  of  the  piece. 
His  Lordship,  who  ia  by  fiur  the  least  de- 
termined of  the  two,  tees  no  barm  in  aUtlle 
delay.  He  accepts  a  bed  at  Pearce'i  house ; 
and  nicht,  to  triticb  the  Greeks  tnth  justice 
applied  the  epithet  of  Oood  Adviter,  repre- 
senting to  his  imagination  the  form  of  fisffy, 
convinces  him  how  wrong  it  would  be  to 
shorten  a  life  which  be  may  so  acreeably 
employ.  Sleep  produces  nearly  tnie  same 
eflttiet  upon  Peoree,  but  shame  induces  them 
both  to  afitct  a  resolution  which  they  no 
longer  entertain.  They  each  profess  their 
determination  to  die,  but  to  die  alone. — 
Domiy  recommends  that  Pearce  shall  be 
watched,  and  Pearce  mders  that  his  Lord- 
ship shall  be  strictly  looked  after.  The 
whole  family  are  filud  with  alarm;  ques- 
tions, persuasions,  and  entreaties  immedi- 
ately ensue,  and  the  secret,  we  know  not 
whether  to  style  it  dreadfiil  or  laughable,  is 
betrayed  by  DawUn.  All  danger  u  now  at 
an  end;  Dntlw  and  Pearce,  inMead  of  dying 
together,  tbiiik  it  infinitely  better  to  live  in 
each  other's  societv.  His  Lordship  makes 
an  o0er  of  his  hana  to  Betey,  who  bas  not 
beheld  without  interest  the  preserver  of  her 
beloved  fiuher,  and  the  day  u  temiDated  by 
a  double  onion. 


DIGEST  OP  POLITICS  AND 
NEWS. 

[Intended  a*  a  Record  of  Facts  and  not  of 
Oploioni.] 

It  is  with  no  common  ^tification 
that  we  can  aunonnce,  from  lofonnatioo 
persoually  acquired,  that  the  harvest  in 
Gennany  and  France  is  one  of  the  most 
plentiful  in  the  memory  of  maiL 

The  price  of  grain  u  fidling  rapidljall 


over  the  Continent,  and  tbere  is  every 
prospect,  with  God's  bletaing,  tbattbe 
crops  of  the  present  autnmn  will  be  al- 
most sufficient  for  two  yean  consump- 
tion. In  our  native  hmd  tboe  b  also 
every  prospect  of  abmidaiice. 

It  appears  bv  aceeonts  in  the  Han- 
burgh  Papers,  mat  a  rather  serious  mis- 
understanding has  existed  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  Porte.  The  nature  of  it  does 
not  transpire ;  but  it  is  evident  that  what- 
ever were  the  demands  of  the  Russian 
Govennnent,  they  were  very  perempto- 
rily urged  throneb  the  ambassador.  Count 
Strogonoff,  and  in  the  end  complied  with : 
the  Divao,  after  six  weeks  discussion, 
submitted  to  the  sacrifices  required,  ra- 
ther than  embrace  the  other  alternative, 
a  war  with  Russia.  The  same  journals 
notice  that  the  commercial  trealy  be- 
tween Russia  wmI  Sweden  u  extended  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  their  intercourse 
conseqnentiy  remains  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  before. 

A  puagraph  in  the  Berlin  Papers 
states,  that  an  enlargement  of  the  com- 
mercial system  is  amrat  to  take  place, 
bv  which  the  importation  of  foreign  mer- 
chandize will  be  generally  permitted; 
but  heavy  duties  are  laid  on  those  articles 
least  wanted,  or  the  cultivation  and  ma- 
nufacture of  which  is  wished  to  be  en- 
couraged in  the  Prussian  dominions.  In 
Sweden,  on  the  contrary,  some  most 
ludicrous  anti^ommercial  resolves  have 
emanated  from  a  apirit  worthy  of  1417. 

The  Franefort  Diet  has  adjourned  to 
the  3rd  of  November. 

The  French  Government  has  succeed- 
ed in  effecting  another  loan  of  three  mil- 
lions. The  chief  contractors  are  the 
same  as  in  the  last,  including  the  London 
boBse  of  Baring  and  Co. ;  and  the  terms 
are  considered  very  advantageous  to  the 
parties.  The  French  funds  have  risen 
considerably,  and  the  English  fallen.  In 
consequence  of  this  acconmodation.  Mr. 
Baring  had  an  interview  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  at  Paris ;  and  on  Friday 
his  Grace,  accompanied  by  his  suite,  set 
out  for  his  conntry  tcadence  at  Cambny, 
where  the  Duchess  and  his  fiunily  are. 
Several  persons  have  been  condemned 
to  death,  for  treasonable  practices,  in 
the  Department  of  the  Seine  and  Mame — 
otben  nave  been  anested  in  Paris. 

Some  of  the  daily  Papen  occupy  thdr 
columns  largely  with  intelligence  firom 
the  Spanbh  main,  and  lone  accounts  of 
battles  in  which  three  or  four  hundred 
men  on  a  side  were  engaged.  It  seems 
upon  the  whole  that  the  insurgents  under 
BoUivar  have  been  (ucoessful  in  Vene- 
meia  and  Guyana.  Other  expeditions 
are  fitting  oat  m  Spdn.    Traoptanalio 


bebg  dispatched  from  Lisbon  to  the 
Biazils. 

The  King  of  Portngal  was  to  be 
crowned  at  Rio  on  the  21st  of  June. 

General  Lacy  was  reported  to  have 
been  shot  at  Majorca  on  the  5th  ult. ;  but 
more  credible  accoimts  say  that  his  sen- 
tence is  commnted  for  perpetual  impti- 
sonmeat  in  that  island. 

We  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  a  Mahratta  war  is  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  ont  m  India.  The  Pindaiees 
have  become  audaciously  free  in  their 
plundering  inriaads  into  the  territories 
of  onr  Native  Allies.  The  British  anny  in 
the  field  is  represented  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  that  ever  the  plaiiu  of 
Hindostan  witnessed. 

Lord  Stewart,  the  British  Ambassador, 
has  arrived  in  London  from  Vienna. 
Lord  Castlereagh  has  had  bis  hand  Imdly 
lacerated  by  the  bite  of  a  vicious  dog  at 
Foots  Cray. 

Mr.  Cooke,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  resigned, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Flanta. 

Lord  Amherst  arrived  at  Spithead  on 
Wednesday  from  China. 

A  part  of  a  staircase  in  the  new  Cu^ 
tom-House  was  blown  up  on  Monday  by 
the  accidental  explosion  of  some  gas  for 
lighting  it. 

The  Duchess  of  Modena  was  on  the 
15th  ult.  delivered  of  a  PrinccM. 


VARIETIES. 

If  Artists  are  well  paid  in  London,  says 
a  Parisian  Opera  Critic,  they  are  better  ap- 
preciated in  Paris ;  and  the  preference  which 
111  England  is  shown  to  Sigaor  Ambrogetti  to 
the  prejudice  of  CrivelU,  argues  less  against 
the  talent  of  the  latter,  than  the  musical 
knowledge  of  his  judges.  A  Geitrograpk, 
who  attnbutes  all  the  passions  and  judg- 
ments of  mankind  to  tne  choice  of  their 
food,  a  few  days  ago  accounted  for  this  cir- 
cumstance bv  observing,  that  tabl»-beer  and 
vorter  were  less  calculated  to  dispose  the 
Drain  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  charms  of 
harmony,  than  the  ught  vapours  of  Burgundy 
and  Champaign. 

LosvsNatubx. — ^At  Ijngycleugh,  in  the 
parish  of  Caaneby,  Dumfnesshire,  a  »kiu 

crom  was  batched  in  the  rookery  oT Lo- 

max,  Esq.;  and  not  ooly  were  the  feathen 
white,  but  even  the  feet,  the  beak,  and  the 
e^es !  This  omithologinl  anomaly  was  ter- 
nbly  persecuted  by  his  sable  brethren. 

One  of  those  extraordinary  and  destructive 
phenomena  of  nature,  a  water-spoiit,  burst 
over  the  village  of  Wallenbeck,  near  New 
Munster,  on  the  11th  ult.  and  eitbor  entirelty 
destroyed  or  materially  ii\jured  about  twenty 
houses. — On  the  4th  two  shocks  of  earth- 
quake were  distinctly  felt  at  Barcdona. 
There  was  an  intetval  of  nearly  two  boun 
between  them. 
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"  A  bright  page  in  our  hiatorv"  is  a 
common  expression : — we.are  glad  to  see 
the  phrase  extended  in  its  import  bj  bav- 
jag  laid  before  us  a  bright  volume  in 
our  history.    Such  is  the  present. 

The  expedition  of  Buonaparte  from 
Elba,  the  brief  campaign  of  1815,  and 
the  inemorable  battle  of  Waterloo,  which 
terminated  this  almost  incredible  con- 
test, fom  so  distinct  an  epoch,  as  to  be 
mited  to  the  uiiitj  of  a  dramatic  or  heroic 
poem.  And  sweljr  Genius  itself  could 
aever  devise  one  possessed  of  a  thoa- 
aandth  part  of  the  interest  which  belongs 
to  this  narrative  of  real  events.  The 
desperate  enterprize,  the  evanishing  of 
thrones,  the  league  of  nations,  the  shock 
of  war,  the  fame  of  the  combatants,  the 
fierceness  of  the  conflict,  the  sacrifice  of 
human  lives,  the  splendor  of  the  victory, 
ud  the  consequences  of  the  defeat,  eon- 
•titute  so  many  separate  objects  of  wonder 
«Ad  importance,  that  the  mind  is  lost  in 
their  contemplation. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  observe,  that 
&e  arrangement  and  detail  of  these  stu- 
pendous incidents  have  even  in  the  fint 
instance  been  undertaken  by  a  Grentle- 
nan  so  competent  to  do  them  justice  as 
Mr.  Madford.  He  has  not  merely  col- 
lected materials  for  the  future  historian ; 
he  has  lucidly  and  ably  composed  a  pic- 
ture upon  which  it  will  be  difficult  for 
the  future  historian  to  improve.  The 
view  he  has  taken  is  at  once  clear  and 
comprehensive;  his  remarks  pertinent 
and  just ;  his  information  of  the  first  au- 
thority ;  and  his  delineatiun  of  the  pro- 
Biaent  features  of  this  imperbbable  pe- 
riod, diversified  with  equally  authentic 
nwodotes  of  individual  and  patticoiar  re- 
fctenee  so  as  to  render  the  work  as  enter- 
taining in  its  minute  circumstances  as  it 
b  captivating  in  its  general  outline. 

Previous  to  extiacUag  one  or  two  spe- 
cimens of  its  execution,  we  ought  to  po- 


tice  the  embellishments  and  illustrations 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  graphic 
art.  There  are  about  thirty  cdloured 
plates,  from  drawings  made  on  the  theatre 
of  war,  and  affording  a  perfect  idea  of 
the  scenery,  as  well  as  of  the  appearance 
and  operations  of  the  living  acton  in  the 
terrible  tragedy.  The  portraits  of  the 
most  conspicuous  personages  are  very 
accurate,  and  some  of  the  subjects  ex- 
cellently finished.  There  are  one  or  two 
sights  of  horror  with  which  we  could  as 
willingly  have  dispensed ;  but  we  know 
not,  aner  all,  why  the  disgusting  traits  of 
humati  carnage  should  be  so  studiously 
kept  out  of  human  sight.  Is  the  world 
not  yet  old  and  wise  enough  to  reflect, 
that  there  are  other  contemplations  inse- 
parable from  a  field  of  battle,  besides 
pomp,  and  glory,  and  Te  Deums  7 

We  shall  no  longer  detain  our  readers 
from  the  book  which  has  ctdied  for  these 
introductory  observations.  Our  first  se- 
lection is  one  entirely  original — an  epi- 
sode not  unworthy  of  the  main  subject, 
and  of  powerful  claims  to  sympathy.  It 
is  understood  to  be  ftom  the  pen  of  an 
eminent  living  Poet : 

Among  the  examples  of  intense  sufier- 
ing,  and  miraculous  escape,  which  the  ewent- 
fuF  history  of  this  day  disclosed,  there  is  not 
one  more  calculated  to  excite  our  sympathy, 
than  the  case  of  the  Uon.  Colonel  PoDsonby, 
of  the  Itth  dragoons.  I  have  been  favoured 
with  an  account  drawn  tip  by  a  friend  of  that 
gallant  oiBcer,  to  satisfy  the  painful  curi- 
osity of  his  family,  tttken  almost  literally 
from  his  own  words;  an  account  equally  re- 
markable for  its  aJSecting  simplicity  and 
moral  reflection.  If  the  reader  peruse  it 
with  the  same  emotions  I  have  experienced, 
be  will  be  thankful  for  its  intro(fuction,  add 
njoice  with  me,  that  notwithstanding  his 
many  perils,  Coleael  Ponaonby  still  survives 
for  his  countrr  and  his  friends. 
Dear  Lady  B* — , 

You  have  often  wished  for  some  written 
account  of  the  adventures  and  sufferioas  of 
your  son,  Ccrfonel  PonsOnby,  iu  the  Field  of 
Waterloo:  the  modesty  of  his  nature  is, 
however,  oo  small  obstacle  in  the  way.  Will 
the  following  imperfect  sketch  supply  its 
pteoa  until  it  comes  f  The  battle  was  alluded 
w  one  momiBg  in  the  library  at  A——,  and 
bis  answen  to  many  of  the  qnestiOAs  which 
were  pot  to  him  are  hera  tttrOWn  together, 
a*  oeariy  aa  I  could  reMMMber  in  ins  own 
words  J— 

"  Theweather  deaivd  ep  at  noon,  and  the 
son  shone  outa  little  just  as  the  battle  began. 
The  srduet  were  witMa  eight  hundred  yards 
of  each  etber,  the  videtfes,  before  they  were 
wkhdrawnr  being  so  near  aa  to  be  rt^ie  to 
converse.    Atone  moiBeat  I  inagiiied  that 


I  saw  Bonaparte,  a  considerable  staff  mov* 
ing  rapidly  along  the  Iront  of  our  line. 

"  I  was  stationed  with  my  regioMBt 
(about  300  strong,)  at  the  extreme  of  the  left 
wing,  and  directed  to  act  discretionally  :— 
each  of  the  armies  was  drawn  up  on  a  gentle 
declivity,  a  small  valley  lying  between  them. 

"  At  one  o'clock  observing,  as  I  though^ 
unsteadiness  in  a  column  of  French  infontry^ 
(50  by  SO,  (1000,)  or  thereabouts,)  which 
were  advancing  with  an  irregular  fire,  I  re- 
solved to  charge  tliem.  As  we  were  de- 
scending in  a  gallop,  we  received  from  our 
own  troops  on  the  right,  a  fire  much  mora 
destructive  than  theirs,  they  having  began 
long  before  it  could  take  effect,  and  slacMa- 
ing  as  we  drew  nearer :  when  we  were  within 
fifty  paces  of  them,  they  turned,  and  much 
execution  was  done  aanoog  them,  as  we  wen 
followed  by  some  Belgians,  who  had  remarit- 
ed  our  success. 

"  But  we  had  no  sooner  paasad  through 
them,  than  we  were  attacked  in  our  turn 
before  we  could  form,  by  about  300  PoKsh 
lancers,  who  had  come  down  to  their  relief. 
The  French  artillery  pouring  in  among  us  a 
heavy  fire  of  grep»-shot,  which,  howevet, 
for  one  of  our  men  killed  three  of  tbeb  own : 
in  the  metie,  I  was  disabled  almost  instantly 
in  both  of  my  arms,  and  followed  by  a  few 
•f  my  men,  who  were  presently  cut  down, 
(no  quarter'  being  asked  or  given),  I  was 
eanied  on  by  my  horse,  till  receiving  a  blow 
on  my  head  from  a  sabre,  I  was  thTOwa 
senseless  on  my  foee  to  the  nound.  R*. 
covering,  I  raised  myself  a  uttle  te  look 
round,  (being,  I  beReve,  at  that  time,  in  a 
condition  to  get  up  and  run  away,)  when  a 
\waejtr  passinc  by,  exclaimed,  <  Tu  n'es  paa 
mort,  coquin,"  and  struck  his  lance  threuab 
my  back ;  my  head  dropped,  the  blood  gush- 
eo  into  my  mouth,  a  diiKoulty  of  breathing 
came  on,  and  I  thought  all  Was  over. 

"  Not  long  afterwards  (it  was  then  im- 

Stssible  to  measure  time,  but  I  must  have 
Hen  in  less  than  tea  minutes  after  the 
charge,)  a  tinulleur  came  up  to  plunder  me, 
threatening  to  take  my  life.  I  told  him  that 
he  might  search  me, directing  bim  to  a  small 
side-pocket,  in  which  he  found  three  dollars, 
being  all  I  had ;  he  unloosed  my  stock  and 
tore  open  my  waistcoat,  then  leaving  me  in 
a  very  uneasy  posture:  and  «i-as  no  sooner 
gone,  than  another  came  uji  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  assuring  him  I  bad  been  plun^ 
dered  already,  he  left  me ;  when  an  omcer, 
bringing  on  some  troops,  (to  which  probably 
the  tiratlleuts  belonged.)  and  halting  where 
I  lay,  stooped  down  and  add}.«ssed  me,  say^ 
ing,  he  feared  I  was  badly  wounded  :  I  re- 
plied that  I  was,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
removed  into  the  rear:  he  said  itVas  again'st 
the  order  to  remove  even  thef.r  own  men,  but 
that  if  they  gMned  the  day,  a  9  they  probably 
would,  (for  he  understood  the  Duke  of 
Wettington  was  killed,  and  that  six  of  our 
battalions  bad  suneudered,)  eveiy  attention 
in  his  power  should  be  shoa^'U  me.    I  com- 
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plained  of  thirst,  »nd  be  held  bis  brandy- 1  Gordon,  (as  I  iinderftood  afterwards,)  bad 
fottle  to  nn  |.p»,directingon«f  df  bismen  to  been  jatt  carried  out;  the  jolting  of  the 
•'  ■'  ^' carl,  aad  the  difficulty  of  hteathing,  -were 


ky  me  tuaiglit  on  my  side,  and  place  a 
knapsack  under  my  head :  ne  then  passed 
on  inti>  the  action— and  I  shall  never  know 
to  whose  geirtraeity  I  was  indebted,  as  I 
conceive,  for  my  life— of  what  rank  be  waa 
I  cannot  say,  be  wore  a  blue  great  coat.  By 
and  by  another  liiaittMC  came  and  knelt 
and  fired  «fef  me,  luadinK  and  firing  many 
tiMes,  an4  canwrsing  with  great  gaiety  all 
4)w  while ;  at  Ust  he  ran  oft;  saying, '  Vous 
■eret  biea  aise  d'cnteadre  que  nous  ajlons 
nous  retirer;  bon jour,  roon  ami.' 

"  While  the  battle  cootinueil  in  that  part, 
sevetal  of  tb«  woundrd  men  and  dead  bodies 
near  roe,  were  bit  with  the  balls  which  came 
Tery  thick  in  that  place.    Towards  evening, 
when  the  PruMians  came,  the  continued 
roar  of  the  cannon  alonjg  tbeir'a  and  the 
British  line,  growing  kiuder  and  louder  as 
tbey  drew  near,  was  the  finest  thing  I  ever 
.iMaid.    It  was  dusk,  wbeo  two  squadrons  of 
PnisMan  cavalry,  both  of  them  two  deep, 
naiird  «vc;r  ne  in  fiiU  tint,  lifting  me  from 
tho  gfwnd,  sod  tumbling  mc  about  enidlgr ; 
•the  clatter  oi  their  approMsb,  and  the  appra- 
bensioDS  it  etated,  may  be  easily  conceived; 
had-  a  gun  come  that  way,  it  would  have 
.doneliir  me.    The  battle  was  then  neariy 
,©*er,  or  mnoTcd  to  a  disttnce— the  cries 
and  gioaas  of  the  wounded  all  around  me, 
•bceane  every  instant  mon  and  mure  audi- 
ble, sueeaeding  to  tbe  shouts,  imprecaUons, 
outcries  of   'Vive  rEmpetcur,'    tbe  dis- 
cbarges of  muatiaelry  and  cannon :  now  and 
•then  intenrais  of  perfect  silence,  which  were 
worse  than  tlie  noise— I  thougbt  the  night 
.would  never  end.    Much  about  this  time,  I 
found  a  soldier  of  the  Boyals.  lying  across 
,iny  legs,  who  had  probably  crawled  tbither 
in  hi?  agony ;  his  weight,  convulsive  mo- 
tions, bis  noises,  and  the  air  issuing  throuch 
.a  wound  in  bis  side,  distressed  me  greatly, 
the  lauer  circumstance  most  of  all,  as  the 
lease  was  my  own.    It  was  not  a  dark  nigbt, 
and  the  Prussians  were  wandering  about  to 
.  plunder ;  (aqd  the  scene  in  Ferdinand,  Count 
Fathom,  came  into  my  mind,  though  no 
women,  I  believe,  were  there ;)  several  of 
them  came  and  looked  at  me,  and  passed  .on ; 
at  length,  one  stop|»ed  to  eiannne  me.    I 
told  bim  as  well  as  I  could,  (for  I  could  sav 
but  little  in  German,)  that  I  was  a  British 
officer,  and  had  been  plundered  already  ;  he 
did  not  desist,  however,  and  pulled  me  about 
roughly  before  be  left  me.    About  an  hour 
before  midnight,  t  saw  a  soldier  in  an  Eng- 
lish unilbnn  coming  towards  me;  he  was,  I 
susi>crt,  un  the  same  errand.    He  came  and 
looked  in  my  face;  I  spoke  insuntly,  telling 
bim  who  I  witK,  and  assuring  him  of  a  re- 
ward, if  be  would  remain  by  me.    He  said 
that  he  belonged  to  the  40th  regiment,  but 
had  missed  it.    He  released  me  from  tbe 
dyinsman;  b«ng  unarmed,  he  took  up  a 
sworo  from  the  ground,  and  stood  over  _me, 
pacing  backwards  and  forwards.    At  eight 
,  o'cloi  K  in  ibe  morning,  some  EugUsh  were 
'  seen  at  a  distance ;  he  ran  to  them,  and  a 
messenger  waa  «ent  off  to  Hervey.    A  cart 
^came  for  ine.    1  was  placed  in  it,  and  car- 
ried to  a  fiirm*beuse,  about  a  mile  andAhalf 
distant,  and  .laid  in.  the  bed  from  whkh  poor 


very  painful.  I  had  received  seven  wounds ; 
a  surgeon  slept  in  my  room,and  I  was  saved 
by  continual  bleeding,  tUO  ounces  in  two 
days,  besides  the  great  loss  of  bkwd  on  the 
field. 

"  The  lances,  from  their  length  and 
weight,  would  have  struck  down  my  sword 
long  before  I  lost  it,  if  it  bad  not  been  bonnd 
to  my  band.  What  became  of  my  horse  I 
know  not ;  it  was  the  best  I  ever  had. 

"  The  man  from  the  Royals  was  still 
breathing  when  I  was  removed  in  tbe  morn 
ing,  ana  was  soon  after  taken  to  tbe  hos- 
pital. 

"  Sir  Denis  Pack  sud,  the  greatest  risk 
he  run  the  whole  day  was  in  stopping  bis 
men,  who  wero  firing  on  me  and  my  regi- 
ment, when  we  began  to  charge.  The  French 
make  a  great  clamour  in  tne  action,  the 
English  only  shout. 

*>  Much  confiiMon  arose,  and  many  mis- 
takes, from  similarity  of  dress.  Tbe  Bel- 
gians, in  particular,  suffered  greatly  from 
their  resemblance  to  tbe  French,  being  still 
in  the  very  same  clothes  they  bad  served  in 
tmdtr  Bonaparte." 

Such,  probably,  is  the  story  of  many  a 
brave  man,  yet  to  me  it  was  new.  The  his- 
torian, describing  military  achievements, 
passes  silently  over  those  who  go  into  the 
heat  of  the  battle,  though  there,  as  we  have 
seen,  everr  chamcter  aisplays  itself.  The 
gay  are  stiU  gay,  tbe  noble-minded  an  still 
generous;  nor  has  the  Commander  in  his 
proudest  triumph  a  better  claim  to  our  ad- 
miration, than  the  nitenest  of  his  soldiers, 
when  relieving  a  fallen  enemy  in  the  midst 
of  danger  and  death. 

The  next  extract  which  we  offer  is  one 
of  considerable  historical  importance. — 
The  universal  belief  that  the  Duke  of 
Wdlineton  and  Marshal  Blucher  met 
after  the  rout  of  the  enemy  at  a  place 
called  La  Belle  Alliance,  has  not  only 
been  cherished  by  the  romantic  associa- 
tion attached  to  the  event,  but  confirmed 
by  the  Prussian  bulletins,  so  as  to  place 
it  among  the  indbputable  records  of  tbe 
day  of  Waterloo.  From  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Mudford  contradicts  thu  re- 
port, however,  It  is  obvions  that  he  has 
no  less  authority  than  that  of  the  immor- 
till  WeHington  himself  for  the  counter- 
statement,  which  we  find  at  page  297. 

"With  tbe  exception  of  General  A  lava's 
dispatch,  every  account,  official  and  un- 
official, that  1  have  had  ooeaaion  m  consult, 
in  mentioning  this  interview,  fiaea  its  occur- 
rence at  La  Belle  Alliance.  Genaral  Gneise- 
nau  even  says,  that  Blucher  wished  the 
battle  to  be  called  by  that  name,  as  if  to 
render  it  commemorative  of  their  meeting 
Against  this  host  of  testimony,  it  might  ap- 
poar  presumption  in  lue  to  onpese  myself, 
bad  I  not  an  authority  tor  so  ooing,  wbich 
ADNiTs  OF  Ko  «ossTWv>  Thfl  fact  is,  the 
two  illustrious  commanders  met  at  Gimappe, 
between  ten  and  ekveo  v'tlodu   It  is  the 


more  surpriwng.indeed,  that  this  error  should 
have  prevailed- so  genecally, 'fcl'jt  only  re- 
quires the  iospec^D  of  an  accurate  plaii  of 
M>e  battle,  to  perceive,  from  the  operations 
of  the  Prussians,  that  the  two  arm.ies  could 
not  have  met  at  La  Belle  Alliance.  Tet, 
some  travellers  boast  of  having  actually  seen 
the  chair  in  which  the  Duke  of  WellingM»u 
sat  in  that  farm-house.  With  what  patience 
will  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  t«ld,  that 
the  Duice  never  quitted  his  horse  till  be  re- 
turned to  Waterloo  between  eleven  and 
twelve  at  night  !'* 

Having  shown  by  these  extracts  how 
far  sources  of  the  most  iatetesting  as  well 
as  of  the  highest  intelligence  have  been 
open  to  the  author,  we  shell  conclude  our 
present  notice  with  two  examples  of  his 
style  and  manner ;  thongh,  were  we  to  con- 
sult ovr  inclination  rather  than  our  limits, 
we  should  be  apt  to  All  many  pages  witii 
"  pregnant   matter.''      Before   copying 
these  passages,  however,  we  must  have  « 
langh  at  tbe    patriotic    shouU   of  the 
Buompartists  at  Bourgoin,  who,  in  tbe 
moment  of  revolutionary  delirium,  (page 
115.)  cried,  "Lng  Ihe  DeatkJ    The 
Bourbons  to  the  scaffold !  Doim  with 
Hanrnl  Down  with  Virtue  1  To  dcMh 
with  the  Royalists.     Hell  fer  evir!"-~ 
We  fiiucy  there  is  as  mnch  reason  in  this 
phrensy  as  in  Vive  le  Roi — but  we  pro- 
ceed to  our  closiag  selections ;  the  first 
refers  to  the  hypotheses  on  Buonaparte's 

"  The  problem  (says  Mr.  M.,  page  100.) 
upon  which  so  many  idle  coiyectures  were 
wasted,  admitted  of  a  very  simple  solution. 
But  they  who  will  look  in  the  clouds,  must 
not  be  surprised  if  they  miss  what  Hes  at 
their  feet.    Ambition  ift«tie8Ted  Napoledn 
to  the  attempt,    and  perfiojr  removed  the 
only  obstacle   which   could  embarrass,  an 
honourable  mind.     Uis  primary  resources 
were  audacity  and  falsehood ;  his  s>  condary 
ones,  treason  and  rebellion  i  his  auxiliaries, 
stupor,  timidity  and  terror.     A  rrown  which 
he  defiled  with  rtood,  had  been  torn  from  off 
his  head.    He  made  a  despemte  afliSrt  to  re- 
gain it.    Tbe  faith  he  pledged,  when  he  re- 
nounced all  future  pretensions  to  domiuion, 
was  but  mockery  in  his  code  of  ethics.    Us 
laughed  at  those  who  thought  him  bound  W 
solemn  obligations,    and    shook  them  on. 
He  landed  in  France,  and  the  meanest  arti. 
fices  which  fraud  could  weave,  eoniributed  to 
accelerate  his-progress.    A  lie  was  virtue,  if 
a  lie  could   prosper.     The  army  received 
their  former  chief  with  acelaroatjons  which 
denounced  them  traitcn.    Ue  cast  himself 
upon  their  fidelity,  which  ho  knew  must  in- 
crease in  prO|)ortion  to  their  guilt.    They 
opened  his  passage  to  the  throne,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  usurper  was  complete.    The 
rapidity  of  his  advance,  defeated  whatever 
the  zeal  of  loyalty  might  meditate,  while 
the  boldness  ot  his, purpose  inspired  dismay. 
France  is  not  the  only  country,  in  which  aa 
armed  force  has  erected  a  military  despotisp 
upon  the  niitis  of  civil  liberty.  "  Tlie  soldi  «t 
draws  his  sword ;  the  citiKti  submits."     j 


JOURNAL  OF  TRE  BfiLLB» 'LETI>B£S. 
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Our  lut  sdeetieii  treats  of  the  pro- 
feMiOBS  of  MtBchment  to  the  Bourbons 
during  the  early  days  of  Buonaparte's 
career  after  landing. 

**  Expressions  of  loyaltj,  which  cost  so 
little  to  a  Frenchman,  (perhaps,  be^catise  he 
knows  their  real  value,)  were  prodigallv  l»- 
▼ished  upon  the  King.  It  was  impossible  to 
•ay  more ;  it  was  equally  impossible  to  do 
less.  The  municipal  body  of  Paris  ap- 
proached the  throne,  and  proclaimed  its  seal 
for  the  cause,  and  its  <idmiration  of  the  vir> 
tues  of  the  Monarch.  The  Court  of  Cassa^ 
tion  riottd  in  the  most  chivalrous  senti- 
ments. They  regretted  that  the  foolish  and 
daring  enterprise  of  the  usurper,  did  not  pr»- 
MQt  sufficient  danger  for  their  ardour  to 
manifest  itself.  They  longed  for  greater 
perils,  that  they  might  sbaw  how  fiercely 
they  would  encounter  them. 

" — — —  The  blood  more  stirs 

"  To  roose  a  lien  than  to  start  a  hare. 
**  When  the  hate  proved  to  be  a  lion,  these 
gentlemen  were  not  found  in  the  chace.  But 
It  is  a  common  remark,  that  covetous  per- 
sons are  never  satisfied.  All  the  other  pub- 
lic bodies  of  Paris  hastened  to  declare  their 
fidelity,  and  strove,  with  generous  emula- 
tion, to  outdo  their  competitors.  Nor  was 
this  kind  of  patriotism  limited  to  the  metro- 
polis. The  Monitetir  was  daily  crowded 
Mith  Addresses  fran  the  Provinces ;  and  if 
it  were  possible  to  judge  how  a  Frenchman 
would  act,  from  what  he  says,  thousands  of 
honest  hearts  were  ready  to  bleed  for  Louis 
XVIIf.  Never  was  a  Monarch  so  beloved 
in  print ;  never  was  a  Monarch  so  deserted 
in  the  field." 

We  again  lament  that  our  limits  pre- 
vent us  firom  submitting  more  copious 
extracts;  but  a  work  which  will  so 
apeedily  find  its  way  into  every  library, 
will  speak  so  effectually  for  itself  as  to 
mitigate  our  regret  and  abundantly  gra- 
tify the  public. 


BlOOBAFHIA    LiTEBARIA;   Or  Bh- 

grmnhieal  Skttekes  of  my  LUerary  Life 
and  OmmUm:  By  S.  T.  Colkridob, 
Esq.  Publisfaed  by  Rest  Fenner,  8vo.  2 
▼tris.  price  ll.  is. 

SeU^Biography  is  a  difficult  task-.  It 
bespeaks  a  sort  of  egotism  in  the  writer, 
which,  arrays  against  him  the  egotism  of 
every  reader.  A.  B.  who  would  like  to 
do  the  same  thing,  is  surprised  that  C. 
D.  should  fancy  himself  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  interest  the  public  in  his  life 
or  opinions.  A  consciousness  of  this  na- 
tural principle  no  doubt  induced  the  ob- 
serrant  Mr.  Beloe  (see  review  <tf  theSex> 
agenarian  in  our  kst  NAmber)  to  adopt 
the  too  prophetic  ftame  of  his  work;  and 
coUTey  himself  to  the  world  hi  the  nn- 
cbaUenging  third  person,  instead  of  the 
boldeir  I,  chosen  by  Mr.  Coleridge.  But 
since  the  mode  of  executing  the  design  is 
of  greater  consequence  to  the  author  than 
to  us,  we  ahatt  mt'  diacnss  it  af  length : 


— the  matter  of  such  productions  is  after 
ail  more  worthy  of  consideration  than 
their  manner,  and  we  care  little  whether 
it  is  related  b^  I  or  He. 

It  is  painftti  to  remark  in  these  vo- 
lumes, very  cogent  reasons  against  their 
having  been  published  under  any  form. 
There  are  indications  of  so  close  an  ap- 
proach to  that  state  of  mind  which  has 
been  said  to  be  neariy  allied  to  great  wit, 
that  the  author's  friends  would  have  done 
well  to  persuade  farm  to  withhold  them 
from  notoriety,  at  least  for  some  time. 
Nat  Lee  never  produced  so  extraordinary 
a  mixture  of  talent  and  infirmity ;  and 
oiu  sensorium  was  so  impressed  by  some 
connection  uf  ideas,  that  ever  and  anon 
while  perusing  the  most  singular  aberra- 
tions of  Mr.  C.'s  genius,  we  caught  our- 
selves exclaiming 

"  Rise,  Jspiter,  and  snnff  the  moon!" 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  author  is 
labouring  under  an  overwhelming  degree 
of  morbid  excitement,  which  though  it 
cannot  destroy  the  talent  so  perceptible 
in  these  pages,  nor  rednce  the  writer  to 
the  class  of  comnion  men,  does  yet  so 
powerfully  affect  his  perceptions  as  to 
degrade  him  far  below  his  own  level,  and 
impart  that  to  bb  work  which  caimot  be 
rationally  considered  without  very  un- 
pleasant emotions.  There 'is*  indeed  none 
of  that  discretion  in  blotting,  which  hu 
been  deemed  the  highest  praise  of  the 
greatest  authors :  we  wuh  moM  heartily 
there  had. 

These  sketches  set  out  with  an  account 
of  the  writer's  education,  and  state  that 
his  poetical  ambition  was  first  kindled  by 
Bowles's  sonnets,  upon  which  a  warm 
panegyric  is  pronounced.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  we  learn,  he  bewildered  his  un- 
derstanding by  addicting  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  most  abstruse  metaphysics 
and  theology ;  a  pursuit  which  appears 
to  have  had  but  too  visible  an  effect  in 
tinging  all  the  future  operations  of  a 
strong,  sensitive,  and  original  mind. 

With  the  curious  intermixture  of  the 
amuskw  and  the  absurd, .  we  have  in  this 
part  of  the  work  some  entertaining  anee- 
dotes  introduced  among  the  subtle  dis- 
quisitions, and  as  our  critical  course  may 
be  as  irregular  as  the  text  before  us,  we 
shall  without  apology  insert  a  few  of  them 
in  this  place.  Tbt  following  is  an  m- 
siance  of  the  manner  in  which  Latm 
verses  are  sometimes  capped  at  College.' 

<*  la  the  Nutricia  of  Potitiaii  there  Occurs 
this  line, 

**  l^ia  eeldrataf  int«istret>it  aoda  lapinas." 
Castcna  my  eye  on  a  University  prize^poen, 
I  met  this  line, 

**  Lactea  porparMS  iateisttepit  onda  taoUles." 

.  Now  look  <«t  in  the  Oa*ODS  Ibr  l*uru$, 

And-you;6nd  as  the  first  ayUoidmej  kcttut 


for  coloratus,  and  the  first  synonime  is  jpur- 
jmreut.  I  mention  this  b^  way  of  elucida- 
ting one  of  the  most  ordinary  processes  in 
the /errtinriniK ion  of  these  Centos." 

A  ludicrotis  instance  of  a  verse  n^ade 
up  half  of  image  and  half  of  abstract 
meaning  is  given  firom  "  the  poem  of  a 
young  Tradesman." 

« I^  mon  wiU  I  cirfMe  Imc's  plMuiaK  pain, 

Or  round  ny  Wart's  i<r  tw  iw  RidliagchBin.*' 
Elsewhere  we  have  a  wbiasMcal  couplat 
from  Smart  to  a  Welch  Squire,  who  had 
promised  him  a  hare. 
"  Tell  me,  tboo  son  of  Great  Cadwalladerl 
Hast  sent  the  hare?  or  bast  thou  twallow'd  ber." 

The  next  story  is  one  we  would  ghdl;f 
suppress  for  the  honour  of  our  tribe : 
but  fiat  justitia,  even  though  a  Reviewer 
should  be  wounded.  Authors  have  a 
fair  right  to  a  fling  in  return  for  the  bu^ 
fets  they  endove. 

"  Some  years  ago,  a  gentteaun,  the  cUaf 
writer  and  conductor  of  •  celebrated  Raviaw, 
distinguished  by  Its  hostility  to  Mr.  Sootbsy^ 
spent  a  day  or  two  at  Keswick.  That  an 
was,  without  diminatian  on  this  accooni) 
treated  with  vttej  hospltabU  attention  by 
Mr.  Southeyand  myself,  I  trtist  I  need  no* 
say.  But  one  thing  I  may  venture  to  notice; 
that  at  no  period  of-  my  lite  do  I  remeniber 
to  have  received  so  many,  and  such  high  eft- 
loured  complimeots  in  so  short  a  syaceef 
time.  He  was  likewise  circamsiantiajly  u»- 
formed  by  what  scries  of  aocidsnts  it  bad 
happened,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr. 
Soutbey  and  I  had  become  neighbM»s ;  and 
bow  utterly  unfounded  was  the  smpoaitioo^ 
that  we  considered  ourselves,  as  belonging 
to  any  oommoa  School,  but  that  of  good 
sense  confirmed  by  the  loiw-estoblisbed  imH 
dels  of  the  best  times  of  Graees^  Bome, 
Italy,  and  EngUnd ;  and  still  mom  ground^ 
less  the  notion,  that  Mr.  Southey  f  for  as  to 
myself  I  had  published  so  little  and  that  UN 
Ue  of  so  little  importance,  as  to  make  it  al- 
most ludicrous  to  mention  my  name  at  all) 
could  have  been  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  a  poetic  sect  with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  when 
so  many  of  his  works  had  been  published 
not  only  previously  to  any  aequaintance 
between  them ;  but  befcre  Mr.  Wordsworth 
himself  had  written  any  thing  but  in  a  dic- 
tion ornate,  and  unifonnljr  sustained,  when 
too  the  slightest  esaroination  will  make  it 
evident  that  between  those  and  the  after 
writmgs  of  Mr.  Southey,  there  exists  no 
other  difRsrence  than  tlMt  of  a  progressive 
degree  of  excellence  firom  progressive  deve. 
lopement  of  power;  and  progressive  fiuHlity 
firom  fa«bit  and  increase  of  experience.  Yet 
among  the  first  articles  which  this  man 
wrote  after.his  return  from  Keswick,  we  were 
characterized  as  "The  School  of  whining 
and  hypochondriacal  poets  that  haunt  the 
Lskes/*    In  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  same 

F!ntlen>sn,in  wWh  he  had  asked  me  whether 
was  in  earnest  in  preiiMring  the  sQrW  of. 
Hooker  to  that  of  Dr.  Johtison ;  -tti  Jeremy 
Tqrlor  to  Burke;  I  stated,  somewhat  at 
large,  the  comparative  eaoeUenoae  and  de> 
fbcts  whkh  cbtractefiwd  our  best  prose 
writers  from  the  Befutiiintien,  to  the  first 
Jialf  of  Cbailes  II.    and  that  of  those  who 

L^iy  uii^'.T'.j   \.jy     ^ita_-"  ■x^-'  -^1^^  ^v  a.  ^»-- 
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had  flourished  during  the  present  reign,  and 
the  preceding  one.  About  twelve  months 
afterwards,  a  review  appeared  on  the  same 
subject,  in  the  concluiding  paragraph  of 
.which  the  reviewer  asserts,  that  nis  chief 
motive  for  entering  into  the  discussion  was 
to  separate  a  rational  and  qualified  admira- 
tion of  our  elder  poets,  from  the  indiscrimi- 
nate enthusiasm  of  a  recent  school,  who 
praiBed  what  they  tiki  not  understand  and 
caricatured  what  they  were  tmabl«  to  imitate. 
And  that  no  doutit  tnigbt  be  left  concerning 
the  persona  alluded  to,  the  writer  annexes 
the  names  of  Miss  Baillie,  W-  Souttiey, 
Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge.  For  that  which 
follows,  I  have  only  heai^say  evidence,  but 
yet  such  as  demands  my  belief;  vix.  that  on 
being  questiooed  concerning  tl^is  apparently 
wanton  attack,  more  especially  wiin  rc^er> 
ence  to  Miss  Baillie,  the  writer  haa  stated 
as  his  motives,  that  this  lady  when  at  Edin- 
burgh had  declined  a  proposal  of  introducing 
him  to  her;  that  Mr.  South«y  had  written 
•cainst  him;  and  Mr.  Wordaworth  had 
tuked  contemptuously  of  him  ;  and  that  as 
to  Ctiertdge  be  bad  noticed  him  merely  be- 
cause the  names  of  Soiithey,  and  Words- 
lM>rth  and  Coleridge,  always  went  together. 
But  if  it  were  worth  while  to  mix  together, 
•s  ingredients,  half  the  anecdotes  which  I 
either  myself  knew  to  be  true,  or  which  I 
have  received  from  men  incapable  of  ioten- 
tional  falsehood,  concerning  the  characters, 
qualifications,  and  motrves  of  our  anonymous 
critics,  whose  decisions  are  eraeles  for  our 
reading  PuUic;  I  might  safely  borrow  the 
words  of  the  apocryphal  DonieJ;  '  One 
me  letnt,  O  SovcBnioM  Public,  and  I  $kaU 
day  thil  dragon  wUhaut  tuord  or  itaff.'  For 
the  compound  wotdd  be  as  the  '  pitch,  and 
fiu,  and  hair,  which  Daniel  took,  and  did 
Itetht  them  together,  and  taade  lumpt  thereof , 
aad  put  into  the  dragon' t  mmdh;  to  the  dragon 
huntinaatder;  and  Daniel  taid,  Lo  !  thbsx 
ARE  THE  Gods  tb  wokship.'" — Page  53, 
Vol.  I. 

Leaving  Mr.  Je6rey  to  answer,  as  we 
doubt  not  he  will,  this  charge  of  having 
violated  the  sacred  rights  of  hospitality 
and  amicable  correspoadeoce,  we  pur- 
sue the  tenour  of  oiir  way  aloDjg  with  tiie 
aggrieved  Mr.  Coleridge,  wno  asserts 
(page  38)  that  "  of  all  trades,  literature 
at  present  demands  the  least  talent  or 
information ;  and  of  all  modes  of  lite- 
rature, the  manufacturing    of    poems. ' 


*  We  £kiicy  tbis  observation  iaaddreued  to 
tiw  poets  who  do  not  icside  in  Cambcriand : 
tbose  who  do,  together  with  Hieir  fneod*  and 
iautaton,  are  fowls  of  aaotiier  flatter,  or  it 
wonld  be  impossible  to  recoacilq  this  passage 
with  the  folio  winy,  within  ten  pages  of  it. 

"  There  if  no  profession  on  eai;tb  which  re- 
<|oires  an  attention  so  early,  so  long,  or  so  nnin- 
tprmitting  at  that  of  poetry,  and  indeed.as  that, 
of  literary  composition  in  general,  tTit  be  snch 
at' at  all  satisfies  tbe  demands  both  of  taste  and 
ef  Mwad  logic.  How  difficult  and  dcHeate  a 
task  even  the  aaers  mecfaaiAiiii  of  versO  is,  may 
he  eotuectancd  froas  the  lailofe  of  those  vrtu 
have  aticnqMad  poetry  late  in  life." 

The  two  clatses  df^Krve  two  Caaow,  aadi 
Mr.  C.  displays  tha  difocace  between  neo^ 
audtatml 


The  difference  indeed  between  these  and 
t)ie  works  of  genius,  is  not  less  tl)^n  be- 
tween ^n  egg  ai)4  t|u  egg-^bell ;  yet  a(  a  dis- 
tance they  both  loolf.  am^e."  In  bis  opinio^, 
of  course,  1^  own  brood  prodiice  the 
eggs  and  our  other  baids  th^  shells ;  and 
a  lo^g  dissertation  follows  to  proye  it  so. 
Far  )^  it  ffoni  us  ^o  question  Oi^iss  Q^il- 
lie's  Lein^ui  po^jifers,  nor  tbose  of  any 
qf  Ibe  other  siYraos  of  tbe  Lakes ;  bi^t  we 
are  uowiUiag  to  give  up  to  utter  eoo- 
tempt  the  bmrRtoni^MS  theUs  of  ^be  $cotta, 
and  Byrons;  Moores,  and  Campbells. 
The  inciibatuxi^s  of  tbe  former  bavc  pro- 
duced beauties  which  we  are  among  tlie 
foremost  to  aclinowledge  in  that 
"  — •  brood  as  ntUQf rons latch'd  from  tb'  eggs 

that  soon 
Bunting  with  kindly  rapture,  forth  dlsckMcd 
Their  e^w  yoong.— " 

Yet  still  we  think  thai  in  daiming  so 
much  for  themselves,  tbe  ^ptokesmen  of 
tljie  I>few  Scbooil  should  show  ^  Uttle  less 
asperity  in  their  judgment  upon  others^ 
nor  tre^t  aU  those  who  differ  from  them 
so  cavalierly  as  Messrs.  ^y^rdsworth  and 
Co^xidge.  In  a  d''*'iW  of  this  kiiy^ 
there  m»y  b^  mote  than  ooe  true  De- 
metrius. 

While  we  cannot  refrain  from  censur- 
ing tbf  felf-complj^ency  of  these  writers, 
contrasted  as  it  is  with  excessive  barsb- 
ness  towards  othierf ;  we  at  tbe  same 
tinie  entirely  subscribe  to  tbe  just  en^o- 
gitwn  upon  Mr.  Southey,  contained  in  the 
third  chapter.  Ailber  reading  this  honour- 
able tribute  to  a  friend,  aud  the  candid 
picture  <tt  bim^lf  drawn  by  the  author, 
!(pages  46  and  47)  we  felt  quite  astonished 
that  in  prose  as  in  poetry,  the  same  io- 
d^yidual  could  contrive  to  make  us  like 
and  dislike  him  no  extremely  at  the  same 
moment.  We  pass  the  next  chapter,  a 
Idefence  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  style- 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  le- 
{marks,  some  just  criticism,  and  much 
ladmlration  to  which  we  could  not  assent 
Hence  to  the  end  of  the  volvme,  there  is 
jsuch  a  rhapsody  of  incomprebensiblp 
IstHff,  such  a  flux  of  the  profound  rea- 
soning of  folly,  about  the  productive 
iLogoi  (a  separate  treatise  on  which  is 
Ikindly  pramiiwd) — ^tbe  Mo»tics  of  Ger- 
|many— Behmen — Kant,  whose  disciple 
JMr.  Coleridge  professes  himself  to  be — ^^. 
&Qhi$lliag7— paQtheiffi) — metaphyMca;  — 
|su(ph,a  niedl«y  of  incoherent  jacgpn  occu- 
Miqg  a.  full  third  of  the  volume,  that 
pily  eatots  the.qoolation.: 

Nomore*  Where ignaivice is bliM^ 
ins  folly  to  be  wise. 
Will  it  be  bt^vftdt  Uwt  thi«  ma*a.  of  ab- 
itgr,  aft^.  all,  breaks  off'  as  a  firag- 
jment^  without  leidine  to  a  single  con- 
iclusion,  or  bents  in  the  sligbtpst 'degree 
Entenroven  witlfJbe  otlffr,jnftfifr:  tW, 


after  raving  tbrcoigb  «  hvn^llfi  mV* 
the  autlior  ins^rtf  a  letter  from  «  ^«4» 
very  truly  teUipg  bijn.  tll»t  ta  prtPt  H 
would  be  an  abuse  of  public  4fRH>  w4 
accordingly  his,  like 

The  story  of  tbe  bear  and  6iVUe, 
Begins,  but  break*  off  la  the  middle. 
Before  dismiMing  this  volume*  bfiiW' 
ever,  we  wiii  copy  a  very  eifrious  cip- 
cunistance  related  in  it,  which  is  qnite 
new  to  us,  and,  if  equally  so  to  others,  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  literary  world. 
"  In  consulting  the  excellent  commentary 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  on  the  Parva  Natu- 
ralia  of  Aristotle,  I  was  stmck  at  once  with 
its  close  resemblan^ce  to  HuQie's  Essay  on 
Association.  The  main  thoughts  were  the 
same  in  both,  the  order  of  the  thoughts  was 
tbe  same,  and  even  the  iRustrations  differed 
only  by  Hume's  occasional  substitution  of 
more  ipoderii  etamples.  I  mM)^°i>^d  tb* 
circumstance  to  several  of  my  afiquEuntancea, 
who  admitted  tiie  closeness  of  the  resenb- 
blance,  and  that  it  seemed  too  great  to  be 
explained  b^  mere  coincidence ;  but  t.hey 
thought  it  improbable  that  Hume  should 
have  held  the  pages  of  the  angelic  Doctor 
worth  turning  over.  But,  some  time  after, 
Mr.  Payne,  of  the  King's  Mews,  sliowedSir 
James  Mackintosh  some  odd  volumes  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas^  partly  ycrh^ps  from  bav' 
ing  heard  that  Sir  James  (then  Mr.)  Macjtjik 
tosh  had,  in  his  lectures,  passed  a  high  en- 
comium on  this  canoniKed  philosopher,  but 
chiedy  from  the  fact,  that  the  volumes  had 
belonged  to  Mx.  Hwqe,  apd  bad  here  and 
there  marginal  marks  and  notes  of  reference 
in  his  own  hand  writing.  Among  these  vo- 
lumes was  that  which  contains  the  Forva_ 
Naturalia,  in  the  old  Latin  version,  swathed 
and  swaddled  in  the  commentary  afore* 
mentioned !"— p.  104. 

Tbe  second  volume  contains  a  long 
account  of  the  Lyrical  ballads  published 
in  conjunction  with  Wordsworth,  and  a 
further  essay  in  praise  of  that  school  of 
poe^.  It  next  mils  foul  of  the  Review- 
era,  and  calls  upon  them  to. justify  their 
vendicts  (often  so  fetal  to  authors)  by. 
quotations — a  practice  wJiicb.  ia  not  en- 
forced by  example  as  well  as.preoedentv 
for  Mr.  Coleridge  himself  (page  l64) 
gives  an  opinion  and  adds,  "Quotations, 
or  specimens  would  here  be  wholly  out< 
of  place." — What  privilege  does  be  po;^ 
sess  more  th^u  any  reviewer  to.  pfo- 
inounce  ex  cathedra,!  Through  tins  j>a4 
of  the  vwrk  arp  scattered  some  apcun^e 
lobserva^ipna  on  poeticaL  composition, 
niiiiglpd  with  others  wJiicb  appear,  to.  w 
to  be,  4t  li^t,  of-,  yery  dflubtful  correcfe 
bess,  It  co«fib»de8  with,  thfirepubUoikr 
Hiqn..  of  some  letterft.fin^n)  the  CooUnen|« 
land  a  vpry  bitttf-critHme.upoq  tb^tqigf)* 
dy,  of  Berf raiH,  l^hia  is,rqally  astpnishlng: 
frpift  tbe  sam?  penwhiph  sq  warmljK<i^ 
preqates.  the.  »^!WJy,  of  crjtj(;i»mi  e^^f 
cised  towftrdti  it>  own  produfitioi)s< 

l)owjtvi9  we  «d»IP^J«l8ii  UbHu^fiV 
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W*  Oldnot  affoM  to  Yollow  entirely  the 
Sdricie  to  the  Reviewers,  by  copying  at 
ten'gth  the  parts  on  which  we  found  the 
Mntiibents  we  hdve  delivered:    but  we 
will  so  fiir  justify  our  verdict,  bodi  io 
praise  and  blaale,  as  to  refer  to  page  184, 
where  we  are  nastily  tdd,  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  sea  nausM,   that  "  Momus  might 
h»rt  discovelred   an  easier  way  to  see 
a  Didn's  insidfe,  than  by  placing  a  window 
in  bis  breast.     He  needed  only  to  have 
taken  a  salt-water  trip  iri  a  packet-boat:" 
—  to  page  200,    fot   a  sweet  contrast, 
♦•  Over  what  place,  tboiighf  I,  does  the 
iWoon  hang  to  t/out  «!ye,  my  dearest  friend  ? 
To  me  it  huflg  over  the  leA  bank  of  the 
Elbe.    Close  above  the  moon  was  a  huge 
▼oinme  of  deep  black  cloud,  while  a  very 
tbin  iillet  crossed  the  middle  of  the  orb, 
as  narrow,  and  <hln,  and  blick  as  a  tib- 
boB  of  crape.    Tfhc  long  trembling  road 
of  moonlight,  which  lay  on  the  water,  and 
reached  to  the  stem  of  our  vessel,  glim- 
ffiered  dimly  and  obscurely"— And  again, 
page 202,  "An  instinctive  taste  teaches 
awn  to   build  their   churches,     in  flat 
conirtriis,    with    spire  steepfes,    which, 
a»  they  cannot  be  referred  to  any  other 
object,   point  as   with  silent   finger   to 
the  sky  and  stars ;  and  sometimes,  when 
they  reflect  the  brazen  light  ot  a  rich 
though  rainy  sun-set,  appear  lik«  a  pyra- 
mid of  flame  baming  heavenward.''    At 
page  241,    narrating  aji  interview  with 
Klopstock,  it  is  said,  "  tie  told  us  that 
his  first  ode  was  fifty  years  older  tlian 
his  last,     f  considered  him  as  the  veae- 
rabfc  fether  of  German  poetry;     as  a 
good  man ;  as  a  Christian ;  seventy-four 
years  old;  with  legs  enormously  swolo; 
yet  active,  lively,  cheerful,  and  kind  and 
communicative."     Klopstock  began  the 
Messiah  when  he  wasi  seventeen,  and  de- 
voted three  entire  years  to  the' plan  with- 
out composing  a  single  line.     He  wrote 
the  three  first  cantos  in  measured  prose ; 
but,  dissatisfied  with  this,    changed  bis 
manner  and  composed  in  liexameteis. 

We  are  glad  that  these  passages  in- 
cline' the  balance  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cole- 
ridige;  One  volume  expunged,— the  other 
would  be  highly  instructive  and  enter- 
taining ;  but,  as  there  are  two,  we  must 
repeat  our  astouisbmeut  that  the  extremes 


what  is  agreeilble  and  disgusting  can 
be  w'  iritimately  blended  by  the  same 
mind. 


Extract  Jrpm  the  Journal  gf  the  Cirfum- 
Minigatbr  OtTo  Von  Kotzebuu,  sent  to  hit 
FutMiK     Camainitatttt  by  the  latter. 
(Concluded.) 

Hamtschalka,  iOth  Jvdv,  iS\^. 
Otfthfe  99tfi- iuf  May,  wheh  we  passed  for 
tw  seeond  tkte-  the^  tto^a  of  txaett,   t 


opened  a  box  of  dried  meat  and  sour  crout 
prepared  in  St.  Petersborgh.  The  latter  was 
half  spoiled  and  the  meat  hMlf  riiouldy,  but 
eatable;  of  b6th  ■  aoup  was  prepared  Beceird< 
ing  to  diedirectiona,  which  though  not  quite 
disgusting  to  the  taste,  was  yet  very  dis- 
agre^ble.  The  physician  s^d  that  it  was 
unwholesome.  To  day  on  the  other  hand 
we  opened  a  tin  box  with  mutton  prepared 
in  England,  which  was  found  so  good  that 
an  epicure  would  have  enjoyed  it,  and  it  was 
tbefefiM«  delicious  to  us  who  had  not  tasted 
any  thing  fresh  for  so  long  •  time. 

Ob  the  3M  of  June  we  caught  a  land  bird, 
which  remained  with  us  some  hours  and  ate 
with  great  appetite  some  seeds  which  We 
offered  him.  The  colour  of  the  water 
changed  to-day  very  considerably,  and  be- 
came of  so  dark  green  and  muddy,  that  I 
supposed  a  sandbank  to  be  near,  but  with 
100  fiithoms  there  was  no  bottom  to  be 
found.  The  temperature  of  the  water  was  also 
ascertained  to  be  S^"  colder ;  a  sure  sign  that 
the  depth  had  decreased  verv  considerably, 
and  that  we  were  not  far  from  land.  A 
thick  fog  hindered  me  from  discovering  it, 
puriiTg  tne  night  the  water  had  changed  to 
its  usual  colour.  I  hope  tu  examrne  this 
place  more  near^  next  year.  On  the  13th 
of  Jine  we  bad  a  dreadful  storm.  On  the 
18th  the  thick  fog  suddenly  cleared  up,  and 
the  coast  of  Kamtscbatka  lay  before  us, 
still  wrapt  in  the  gloom  of  winter.  From 
the  summits  of  the  mountains  to  the  shore 
every  tbing  was  covered  with  snow,  and  even 
about  ^e  harbour  there  was  not  the  least 
green.  We  afterwards  heard  that  the  winter 
had  lasted  loneer  this  year  than  usual.  Since 
the  Nadescha  has  been  here,  there  have  been 
■nade  many  useful  alterations,  which  are 
solely  owing  to  Lieutenant  Rudakoff,  who 
has  governed  Kamtscbatka  for  these  three 
ytears.  We  were  still  in  the  harbour  when 
we  saw  a  telegra]>b  at  work  upon  the  light- 
hbuse.  Even  thia  sight  in  Kamtscbatka 
sarprised  us,  but  ourastonishment  was  much 
greater  when  we  saw  the  effect  <f(  the  tele- 
graph, for  the  Rurik  was  scarcely  in  Awat- 
scha-Bay,  when  a  great  boat,  with  an  an- 
chof,  a  cable,  fresh  meat,  and  fish,  came  to 
meet  ns,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  se- 
cond. Both  towed  us  in,  there  being  no 
wind,  while  we  boiled  the  fine  fish,  and 
broiled  the  meat  at  our  ease.  This  excellent 
regulation  is  for  every  ship  that  arrives. 
RiidakoiF  sent  us  daily  fresh  meat,  fish,  and 
vegetables.  In  all  our  labours  he  always 
helped  us  with  ten  or  more  men.  As  the 
Rurik  bad  to  be  laid  on  the  side  in  order  to 
repair  the  copper  sheathing,  which  was  da- 
maged in  many  places,  he  collected  all  his 
people  together,  and  thus  we  soon  finished 
this  work,  which  would  otherwise  have  lasted 
so  long.  Nay  he  even  added  to  my  small 
rrew,  for  my  voyage  to  Behring's  straits,  six 
of  his  bestsailurs,  who  have  been  used  from 
their  youth  to  the  management  of  the  boats 
called  Baidars,  and  who  will' therefore  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  me.  I  received  also 
from  the'  American  Comoany  a  sis-oared 
Baidar.  All  ilK  maps  ana  drawings  made 
this  year,  with  a  quantity  of  seeds  which  we 
have  gathered  at  the  places  where  we  have 
been,  I  sent  to  Count  Romanzoff;  and  the 


observations,  with  3  barometem,  3  ther* 
mometers,  1  sixthernometer,  1  hygrometer, 
1  aerometer,  &c.  &c.  ere  so  carefully  made 
by  me  aikd  my  officers  and  pilots,  that  I  can 
answer  for  them ;  and  it  gives  me  great  plea* 
sure  that  I  have  made  my  people  so  perfect. 
Wormskiold  remains  for  many  reasons  in 
Kamtscbatka.'  I  am  very  much  satisfied 
with  Chamisso ;  he  seems  to  be  welt  skiMed 
in  bis  branch,  a«d  is  a  very  diligent  work* 
man.  O.  Esebhok  is  loved  fay  all  of  us  anJ 
deserves  it.  The  painter  Choris  does  everjf 
thing  in  his  power.  We  hoped  to  find  here 
some  letters  from  our  friends  at  home,  hut 
the  post  has  not  arrived  at  all  this  year.  I 
hope  to  be  more  fortunate  on  my  return  iit 
September  1817.  I  prefilr  Kamtschatka  to 
the  island  of  Unakischka,  because  one  haa 
only  fresh  fish  in  the  latter,  which  ate  na 
great  refreshment  after  a  voyage  to  Bebrina'a 
stpiits;  but  here  I  get  daily  fresh  meat,  fisn, 
and  tscheremsche  ^a  kind  of  ieek);  on  my. 
voyage  from  Chili  to  this  place  I  have  not 
had  one  man  sick,  and  we  are  at  present  tii 
quite  well.  I  have  had  some  nanrels  of 
sprtice  beer  brewed  here  for  our  use-  wWM 
in  fiebring's  straits:  if  a  few  glasses  of  rum! 
are  poured  into  each  barrel,  it  will  keep  very 
long.  I  think  to  depart  from  here  the  day.- 
after  to-morrow. — July  10th,  1816. 

*«*  We  understand  that  the  first  part  of| 
Lieutenant  Kotzebue's  Jonroal  has  not  been  yet 
received. 


'  Lientenant  Wormskiold,  a  Dane,  has  sent 
the   fSrat  acconnt  of  his  adventnres,   in  let- 
ten  from  St.  Peter  and  8L  Paul  in  Kants-: 
cliatks,   which  have  lately  been  rc^ceived  in 
Copenhagen,  dated  the  t2nd  of  July,  1816. 
On  the  S8tb  of  December,  1815,  they  left  ST.' 
Catharine  in  the  Braiils,  soon  pasied  the  month' 
of  the  La  Plata,  donbled  Cape  Horn,  and  ar- 
rtve<t  safe,  en  tb«  ISth  of  Febmary,  1B16,  at 
Talcacoana  (Talcaqnano)  in  Chili,  wbere.  as  the 
above  jonrnal  abows,  they  gtaid  till  the  8tb  of' 
March,  and  then  sailed  to  Ksmtudiatka,  where, 
tbey  arrived  on  the  19th  of  Jane ;  in  the  last' 
part  of  their  vaMrage  tiicy  only  landed  twice, 
viz.  on  Romanaoff's  Island,  and  on  Elaster  Is- 
land.    As  the  ship  was  to  go  from  Kamtichatka 
to  Behring's  straits,  where  (he  naturalist  wonid 
have  leu  to'  discover  than  the  riiariner,  Lieiite» 
naat  Wormskiold,  whose  researohes,  by  permis- 
sion of  Count  Romanzoff,  were  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  expedition,   left  it,  after  having 
taken  a  friendly  leave  of  Lientenant  von  Kot- 
lebne  and  Us .  fellow-tiaveUen. .  Lieutenant 
Womukiold's  intention  was  togo^  if  possible, 
on  board  an  American  ship,  to  die  Sandwich 
Isiaads,  which,  bath  on  aceonst  of  their  dis- 
tance from  the  continent  and  of  their  extraor- 
dinary high  mountains,  are  very  interesting.    He 
wishes  to  stay  there  abont  half  a  year,  and  then 
to  return  home  by  the-  way  of  China.    Oh  the 
voyage  with  tiie  eapedition,  he'his  already  col- 
lectad  many  natural  productions,  some  of  which 
are  new  ;   he  has  also  constantly  continued  bis 
observations  on  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  at 
well  on  the  inrfaee  as  at  diftrciit  depths,  aad 
on  Ae  cotane  of  the-  carrenli :  wMa-ikese  eb*' 
■ervationt  are  one  day  made  pabHr,  they  mfiy 
be  an  interesting  sapplement  to  UanboMt's  ex- 
periments on  the  same  subject. 
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ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 
MTEaAUY  HOAX 

OP   4TI0U3TU*  VOK    KOTiEBUr. 

Some  yt»n  ago,  my  frieud  Mr.  W*y- 
bnl,  DOW  Vice  President  at  Weimar, 
(lubliiihed  a  collection  of  short  travels, 
(or  ratlier  e»ttacts  of  travels)  and  having 
requested  a  coatributtun  from  nie,  I  fur- 
nished the  description  of  a  Chinese  enter- 
fainmcnt,  which  was  inserted  under  the 
title  of  a  "  Frajtmeut  from  the  MS.  of  the 
Travels  of  TVihudrin."  I  took  this  de- 
scription from  Du  Halde,  and  merely 
substituted  for  the  tiresome  proli&ity  of 
that  author,  a  more  concise  and  animated 
description.  A  short  time  afterwards,  I 
received  letters  from  several  booksellers, 
leven  some  Freacb,  who  urgently  called 
upon  me  to  translate  the  whole  of 
Tschudrin's  Travels,  at  which  they  were 
eager  to  catch  as  a  promising  specula- 
tion :  1  smiled  and  was  silent.  Now  the 
Literary  Gazette  of  Jena  reviewed  Wey- 
had'i  collection,  highly  praised  my  frag- 
ment, and  even  added,  that  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Chinese  character  might  be 
better  learned  from  it  than  from  many  a 
ponderous  account  written  by  tlie  Jesuits ; 
and  it  was  precisely  from  a  Jesuit  that 
I  had  taken  mine.  Agaiu,  therefore,  I 
smiled  and  was  silent. 

Long  after  this  my  fragment  (still  sup- 
posed genuine)  was  inserted  in  the  Biblio- 
thfeque  Britannique ;  from  this,  at  a  later 
period,  it  passed  into  the  Giornale  Eoci- 
elopedico  di  Napoli :  from  which  again, 
for  July,  1816,  the  Biblioteca  luliana  has 
given  an  extract.  Perhaps  the  Pseudo- 
Tschudrin  may  have  appeared  in  other 
journals  which  I  have  not  seen. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  matter, 
1  hereby  declare  that  no  such  traveller 
ever  existed,  and  that  it  was  only  to  furuish 
my  friend  a  little  contribution  for  the 
first  volume  of  his  collection,  that  I  fell 
upon  the  idea  of  warming  up  the  very 
wcU  known  Du  Halde  in  another  sauce. 

KOTZEBUK. 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

THE  ROSTUUM. 
Mr.  Ogilvik's  discourse  on  Saturday 
was  on  Oratory.  It  was  preliminary  to 
&  more  distinct  examination  into  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  public  speaking,  and 
thus  treated  rather  of  the  spirit  of  elo- 

Sieiicc  than  of  its  forms.  The  views  of 
is  Lecturer  have  the  peculiarity  that 
always  attends  the  speculations  of  a  vi- 
gorons  mind  ; — they  are  perfectly  tearless 
of  nsaiiing  Ihe  received  opinions,  their 
originality  is  fortified  by  powerful  reason- 
ings, «nd  where  conviction  does  not  in- 
stantly follow,  at  least  doubt  is  strongly 


excited.  In  the  best  sense  of  Ihe  word, 
be  is  singularly  j>(aiMt6&.  We  have  been 
for  these  thousand  years  deploring  the 
(alien  glory  of  EloqucBce.  Here  this  man 
erects  bis  staadard,  and  professes  his 
fiiitfa  that  Etoquence  has  only  to  be  called 
on  to  come  forth ;  that  its  shapes  exist 
thick  and  living  round  us,  though  they 
exist  in  obscturity  ;  that  they  may  be 
arrayed  with  more  power,  beauty,  and 
originality  from  the  great  armoury  of 
roi^em  knowledge,  than  from  the  meagre 
and  casual  stores  of  ancient  phtlAsopliy  ; 
that  if  the  mastery  of  Eloquence  is  to  be 
looked  for  upon  earth,  it  must  be  found 
in  the  infinite  variety,  polish  and  splen- 
dour of  the  weapons  put  into  its  hands 
by  the  deeper  agitation  of  modem  life, 
the  subtler  policies  of  modem  govern- 
ment, and  the  unceasing  accumubtion  of 
discoveries  is  the  kingdoms  of  mind  and 
matter,  which  come  rushing  on  us  in 
light,  from  hour  to  hour,  like  the  rays 
from  newly  found  constellations,  all 
splendour  and  magnificence,  aitd  secrets 
of  superiMtural.tnrandeHr  to  us,  where,  to 
the  eye  of  the  Greek,  all  was  void  dark- 
ness, or  glittering  confusion.  lu  his  vi- 
sion. Ancient  Eloquence  stands  in  the  form 
and  qualities  of  our  naked  nature,  a  bold 
and  muscular  shape,  unenfeebled  by  the 
affectations  of  later  life,  and  subduing 
the  earth,  but  subduing  it  like  the  first 
man,  by  the  palpable  application  of  un- 
disguised and  rude  vigour,  by  "  the 
sweat  of  its  brow."  The  energy  which 
is  given  to  move  the  mind  in  our  later 
and  nobler  world,  descends  before  him 
with  a  more  unearthly  aspect,  a  beiug  of 
state  and  glory,  but  to  be  acknowledged 
in  its  full  majesty  only  by  the  higher 
orders  of  intelligence,  an  angelic  nature, 
deriving  its  power  from  every  region  of 
the  loftier  intellectual  Creation,  from  the 
Imagination,  from  the  Fancy,  from  the 
mysteries  of  Science,  and  from  the  lights 
of  Religion.  However  this  conception 
may  be  justified  in  the  Lecturer's  pecu- 
liar sense,  for  in  the  general  view  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  modem  Oratory 
fiills  formidably  short  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  ancient  time,  we  are  gratified  in  see- 
ing him  turn  to  his  distinct  provhice 
He  has  hitherto,  in  some  measure,  vi- 
brated between  the  teacher  of  Eloquence 
and  the  teacher  of  Morals.  He  must  be 
content  with  a  single  supremacy ;  the 
triumphs  of  tlie  school  cannot  be  the 
triumphs  of  the  pulpit.  The  morals 
of  a  people  must  be  left  to  the  Clergy 
of  the  people.  Those  gigantic  and  over- 
whelming habits  of  vice  that  disfigure 
the  earth,  are  not  to  be  subdued  by  the 
nature  firom  which  they  sprang  —  the 
Titans  mutt  be  met  by  fire  firom  above. 


On'Mr.  OciLVIB  as  a  Lecturer  on  Ora- 
tory, we  are  willing  to  found  all  the  hope 
that  can  be  laid  on  peculiar  talent  and 
peculiar  experience,  on  strong  sensibility 
to  oratorical  effect,  and  on  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  science. 
He  must  render  essential  service  by  a 
course  of  lectures  strictly  iostractive. 
A  large  department  of  Oratory  has  been 
abandoned  to  the  silent  traversing  of 
mere  scholarship.  Ten  thousand  men, 
even  in  England,  pronounce  the  name  of 
Demosthenes  without  the  humblest  know- 
ledge of  his  actual  style.  Grandeur  and 
boldness,  bursts  of  thunder  and  flashes 
of  consuming  brightness,  nudie  up  the 
vagueness  of  their  conception ;  the  Greek 
orator  is  to  such,  useless  as  an  example. 
He  is  an  idol  wrapped  in  incense,  and 
not  a  man ;  the  dead  deificatiou  of  a 
splendid  image,  not  the  emblem  of  the  liv- 
ing genius  which  may  be  a  model  for  life. 
There  must  br  a  high  interest  and  a  new 
knowledge  to  the  general  mind  in  seeing 
this  glorious  intellect  in  action.  The 
history  of  his  troubled  time  might  be 
brought  to  throw  the  full  relief  round  his 
splendours.  His  power  of  meeting  ob- 
jections, of  throwing  bis  mass  of  learning 
like  the  sword  of  Brenrnu  into  the  doubt- 
ful scale,  of  concentrating  an  argument 
in  a  word,  of  heaping  blow  upon  blow 
unwearied  and  unmitigated,  till  the  po- 
pular mind  flamed  and  shaped  itself  uu- 
der  the  vigour  of  his  genius,  his  grandeur 
of  appeal  to  the  stirrers  of  the  heart,  to 
the  immortid  protectors  of  hit  country, 
to  its  heroes  long  risen  to  their  presence, 
to  the  tombs  and  the  temples,  and  the 
elements  that  had  heard  the  shouts  of 
Athenian  victory,  to  the  dust  newly  con- 
tecrated  by  the  remains  of  her  matchless 
warriors; — the  soul  of  his  eloquence,  its 
sincerity,  his  hallowed  honour  for  Athens, 
his  high  determination  to  save  her,  if  that 
redemption  was  to  be  among  the  miracles 
of  patriotism,  his  standing  forth  before 
Greece  and  Mankmd  to  plead  her  cause 
with  the  sublime  consciousness  that  he 
rose  above  men  only  to  attract  the  surer 
vindictiveness  of  power  destined  to 
overcome,  all  must  take  their  place  in 
the  character  which  would  give  the  no- 
blest orator  of  the  noblest  age.  For 
this  there  must  be  much  quotation,  much 
reference  to  the  habits  of^the  day,  much 
critical  examination  of  phrase.  The  total 
absence  of  amplification,  the  graceful  tex- 
ture of  language,  the  nervous  and  earnest 
tone  of  truth,  belong  to  all  Ihe  higher  firag< 
ments  of  the  Greek  Oratory  which  have 
descended  to  us;  it  might  be  the  business 
of  the  Lecturer  to  mark  the  eminence  of 
DimoMienet  in  ril  those  master  fsaturet, 
and  £rom  hit  reliqiies  to  pretcribe  the 
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worship  of  a  loftier  stvie  than  that  to 
which  we  hav6  bowed  down  in  later 
times.  The  same  method  might  be 
adopted  through  all  the  genealogy  of  Elo- 
quence. The  causes  and  evus  of  the 
Roman  style,  might  illustrate  the  dtc*y 
of  popular  speaking  in  the  classic  nations. 
The  discovery  of  the  original  principles 
might  be  used  for  the  renovation  of  the 
present  decline.  The  languor  of  the 
Pulpit,  the  quaiutness  of  the  Bar,  and  the 
common-place  of  the  Legislature,  might 
take  their  place  among  his  inquiries. 
Illustrations  firom  speeches,  from  the 
scattered  opinions  of  celebrated  speakers, 
from  the  nature  of  their  impression  on 
the  general  mind,  might  relieve  the  weight 
of  the  didactic ;  the  circumstances  which 
made  wit  popular  in  one  age  and  reasoning 
in  another,  which  with  our  forefathers 
found  the  flowers  of  Oratory  in  Scriptural 
allusion,  and  with  us  solicited  them  in 
the  habits  of  vulgar  life,  belong  to  the 
most  curious  criticism.  The  subject  is 
boundless,  the  service  may  tend  to  throw 
open  the  barriers  of  huiuao  power; 
and  the  man  who  could  restore  among 
us,  that  Eloquence  which  implied  the 
manliest  cultivation  of  the  understanding 
and  the  heart,  would  be  no  slight  bene- 
factor to  the  country.  Why  should  not 
an  express  Institution  for  Oratorical  study 
be  formed  in  England  "i 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


iufftiirpiov  Kufarrair/vov, 
Et(  ra  h  Tj>  MtiwiTy  B;iTann»  rvrnft^iun  ly&K- 

Hum  rAt  intii  mxifui  liifna^  imia^tme 

Adavarn  ^vx*"  ^  ixfffoi  iymvtfn, 
Zf.'tTM  Mmtiniait  ill  i«(iT«i''0(x«f9f 

4i/luu  liii^vx,-!  ■fiiufA.'  iV  liim  yj,9u(. 
'¥»  Amtttji  rf  sr  'buXiov. 

PARAPHRASE. 

EpignuB  on  the  Statnetin  the  BritUi  Hueom, 

by  Demetriiu  Conslaotiaaf, 

Hall  Greece  1  my  loved,  m;  native  land,  > 
Tiie  mtUess  desolate  thy  strand :  S 

In  death  dear  to  thy  (ilbl  band  t  3 

Thy  Mortal  part  the  foe  might  spoil : 

The  Inmottal  mocked  his  hariMrons  toil! 
And  till  of  huBMnfcind  ii  oenr, 

Jn  deathlcH  ver«e  ibaU  Homer  live ; 

And  Phidias'  ipirit  iball  lorvive 
In  every  breathing  stone. 

W.  J. 

STREET  TALKERS^ 
A  CBAaAcraa. 

Oh!  save  ma  flroB  the  Uidlime  fingers 
Or  hioi  who  in  U*  stoiy  liogers; 
Wbo  will  not  talie  yoor  pasaing  greet, 
Thoocb  in  the  crowded  way  yoa  owet, 
Wha  Astcn*  on  yoor  coat  or  bntton ; 
No  matter  what  the  coune  yoa'ie  pot  on : 
Or  be  year  cnrand  death  or  lifc. 
To  fetdi  Ibe  doctor  for  yoor  wtt^ 


Ko  matter  whether  lift  or  death ; 

He  poan  his  pestikaflal  breath ; 

And  with  this  won*  than  doctor's  dose. 

Meant  for  year  ear,  aHaolti  yoar  nose. 

This  eanad  efaeuaiaiantial  bmb 

Talis  yon  tha  stoiy  of  a  Uf, 

Gives  you  the  shop  where  it  was  bought ; 

Deseribei  the  sticks,  bow  Oey  were  wrought ; 

Shows  yon  the  profits  of  the  trade. 

And  where  the  cheapestmeants  are  made : 

And  when  yoa  think  the  story's  doae, 

Yoa  find  it  is  but  jast  begun. 

For  then  comes  in  Uie  General, 

Relations,  pedigree,  and  all ; 

And  to  tlw  fiulhest  generation. 

Yon  keep  yonr  miserable  slatien  $ 

With  neither  mplte,  panse  nor  check, 

ThoDgfa  at  the  huard  of  yoor  aeck. 

Nor  shrinks  be  at  the  near  approach 

Of  porter's  load,  or  horse,  or  coach ; 

Hit  conrersatioirs  highest  reach 

Still  breaks  thro'  every  part  of  speech  ; 

And  all  his  proo6  are  nothbig  more 

Than  jnst  that  two  and  two  make  four. 

T're  passed  the  chimney-eweeper'i  brash, 

The  dnqmian's  cart,  aiid  all  the  rush 

And  misehieA  of  a  crowded  street ; 

Yet  patient  I  would  rather  meet, 

Than  thns  by  advene  fiite  be  flang 

Open  the  prst  of  socb  a  toagae.  I>— 7- 

FROM  PETRARCA. 

VOL.  II.   SOmiBT  II.. 

Wlien  warbling  birds  in  pfadntive  accents  sing. 

Or  gentle  zcpbyn  whisper  throagh  the  grove, 
Or  throagh  the  verdant  plain  some  crystal  spring 

RoUs  mnnaoriag  soft,  and  melts  the  soiil  to 
love; 
Where'er  I  sit  and  write  what  love  inspires, 

I  see  that  maid  divine,  her  voice  I  hear. 
Who  snatch'd,  alas!  from  earth,  in  hcar'n  res- 
pires. 

And  thas  in  loader  accents  dmrms  my  ear 
"  Ah,  why  nntimely  does  consuming  woo 

Prev  on  thy  life?  why  these  inerssaat  sighs? 
Why  OS  those  streams  of  useless  sorrow  flow  ? 

For  me  lament  no  more :  for  when  my  eyes 
Aptiear'd  to  close,  they  saw  the  light  of  Heav'n, 

And  teeming  death  eternal  life  has  giv'n." 

H.E.L. 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 

THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 
The  gallery  of  pictures  by  deceased 
British  Artists,  contributed  by  their  po»- 
sessors,  and  opened  by  this  Institution  in 
Airlberance  of  their  design  to  stimulate 
living  ArtisU  by  example,  to  form  a 
school  by  aflording  fiicihty  for  observa- 
tion, and  to  augment  the  funds  for  ho- 
nourable and  beneficial  encour^eroent, 
will  close  ou  the  nftemoon  of  'Tuesday 
next.  Owiug  to  circiunstaiices  which 
cannot  occur  agam,  this  exhibition  has 
not  received  tbe  notice  it  deserved  from 
Ibe  Literary  Oaxette.  The  purpose  it 
has  in  view,  tbe  principle  of  its  compo- 
sition, and  the  merit  or  many  of  its  sub> 
jects  ooastitute,evea  singly,  an  irresistible 
claim  to  attention ;  and,  however  we  may 
occasimially  hold  opinions  differing  from 
jthc  illttstrioiM  patrons  <rf^  the  British  In- 
stitutioD,  as  to  tlw  best  mode  of  oonsult- 


ing  the  krteiests  of  tbe  Fine  Arts,  we  shall 
ever  be  anxioas  to  prove  that  onr  labonra 
tend  to  the  same  end,  that  we  truly  ap- 
preciate the  liberality  which  composes 
Ibese  walls  for  a  public  use  with  iovalua-' 
ble  private  property ;  and  that,  whether 
we  can  have  the  pleasure  of  pointing  ont 
beauties  or  are  compelled  by  justice  to 
animadvert  on  defects,  it  shall  ever  be 
with  the  same  honest  intention  of  pro- 
moting as  far  as  in  us  lies  that  object, 
dear  alike  to  taste  and  patriotism,  thk 

SUPRBUACT  OrTHB  BRITISH  ScuOOL 

OF  Arts. 

Tbe  oellectiou  now  on  the  eve  of  being 
restored  to  the  Chambers  whence  it  was 
derived,  is  one  ofavei^  mixed  nature. 
It  boasts  some  adniirabK  pictures ;  and 
it  dispteys  some  which  neither  do  honour 
to  tbe  painters,  nor  credit  to  the  countrr. 
For  in  such  matters  it  ought  never  to  ie 
forgotten  that  foreigners  who  visit  our 
capital,  invariably  look  to  these  exhib^ 
tions  as  the  best  which  native  genius  can 
produce ;  and  that  on  the  careful  exami- 
nation of  all  works  seeking  admission,  de. 
pends  not  only  the  character  of  indivW 
duak,  but  the  national  pretensions.    Id 
tbia  |>oint  of  view  it  must,  we  imagine, 
be  acknowledged  that  the  present  is  1^ 
ne  means  a  fiivourable  representatiMi  of 
our    cause.     When  we  remember    tbe 
works   formeriy  exhibited  in  the   same 
rooms,  of  Reynolds,  of  W  ilson,  of  Hogarth, 
and  of  Gainsborougb,  we  can  scarcely 
look  with  patience,  even  on  a  few  of  tms 
best  of  their  pr«>ductio«8  in  this  galleryv 
They  afford  little  ground  for  asserting 
the  extiaordiaary  merits  of  any  of  these 
great  painters,  or  the  superiority  of  the 
British  School,  but  must  on  the  contrary 
depreciate    both   in  public   estimation. 
The  specimens  of  Ruuciman,  Hamilton, 
and  one  or  two  others,  are  also  below  the 
standard  of  these  artists.     Some  have 
found  place  who  had  no  titk  to  the  di^ 
tiaction,  aiid  others  have  either  been 
overiookcd,   or  were  not  to  be  obtained, 
whose  talents  would  have  adorned  the 
temple  of  dqiarted  genius.    SpiKsimeos 
of  Uiidswi,  Cotes,  Oliver,  Richardson, 
&c.  would  have  been  curious  aad  Bppnx 
priate,  instead  of  several  which  might 
nave  been  omitted,  without  injustice  to 
the  parties.    We  are  aware,    however, 
of  the  difficulty,  the  impossibility  might 
be  said,  of  procuring  either  the  works  of 
all  the  oM  English  nusters  or  tbe  best  of 
those  of  whom  something  is  obtained.  A 
voluntary  contribution    cannot    be  ex- 
pected to  be  quite  complete ;  and  instead 
of  dwelling  on  what  ha;i  not,  we  ought  in 
candour  to  express  our  approbatioa  of 
what  has  been  done. 
Tbe  catalogue  gives  a  boudred  •a4 
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(isty  pictuies  by  turret,  Bou(;gcoii, 
Prooking,  BwnwU,  Copley,  Cipriani,  Dqb- 
«oq,  D»pt;a,  Dc  LouUierbourg,  Dupwtl, 
Qaiqfborpugh,  Gilpin,  Hodges,  jjone. 
Hoppn^r,  Hog»rth,  HamiUori,  ftlorlapcl, 
Mortinuer,  MarlonK,  Opie,  Peters,  Rigand, 
Reyoolds,  Rupcimap,  Boinoey,  Scott, 
Stubbs,  Seymour,  Webber,"  WiUon. 
Wbtatley,  and  Wrijjbt ;  and  tivo  of  the 
Cartoops,  vis.  "  Ely  mas  the  Sorcerer," 
and  "  The.  dnth  of  Aoanlas,"  which, 
though  they  do  not  strictly  belong  to  the 
pha  of  tbi«  Exhibition,  afford  always  too 
sublime  a  treat  to  leave  room  for  ques- 
tioning the  psopmiy  of  their  introdpc- 
fion. 

The  c|o8ft  of  an  ekhibitiou  is  too  late 
M  hour  to  enter  iota  the  detail  of  criti- 
cism, even  were  we  inclined  to  that  task 
ailer  expressing  the  general  opinion  we 
have  done.  Holding  that  opiaicw^  wc 
have  no  desire  to  pursue  it  into  its  nii- 
puter  ramifieatipns.    There  seems  to  be 

a  least  as  muoh  to  qvoid  as  to  copy  in 
.  e  features  of  this  f:ol  lection,  though  we 
Vriil  not  go  the  length  of  saying  with 
Swift  that  it  is— 

"  To  all  80  exsmplf ,  to  no  one  «  Pattern!" 
There  are  brilHant  vestiges  of  Reynolds's 
graoe  and  colour ;  of  Wright's  Gmbrt 
Worship;  of  Moriand's  truth,  and  Gilpin's 
nobler  talent  in  animal  nature ;  «f  Mor- 
timer's maiterly  drawing;  and  of  Hobson's 
n«ar  approach  to  the  e&oellence  of  Van- 
dyke :  Some  idea  may  also  be  gained  of 
Opie's  force,  and  Romney's  character, 
and  De  Loutherbourg's  spirit,  but  une- 
qual to  their  full  desert:  most  of  the 
remaining  artists  of  high  reputation  suffer 
from  their  specimens,  and  Hogarth  and 
Wilson  seem  to  have  peculiar  injustice 
done  to  their  memory. 

We  are  enabled  to  state  that  the  ex- 
hibition of  next  season,  (to  succeed  that 
of  living  artists,)  will  consist  of  a  mixed 
seiaction  from  the  works  of  the  greatest 
masters  in  the  Italian,  Sfianish,  Dutch, 
Vnd  Flemish  Schools.  Of  these  a  number 
of  tine  subiects  have  reached  this  coun- 
try within  the  hut  three  years ;  and  we 
pay  certainly  anticipate  that  this  wiA  be 
one  of  the  must  interesting  collections 
ever  concentrated  into  one  focus  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Arts,  and  the  gratification 
of  those  who  love  and  admire  them. 

ON  FREP  DRAWINQ  SCHOOLS, 
As  an  Artist,  my  eye  could  not  <ail  being 
attracted,  on  seeing  a  Proposal  for  the  Bsta* 
bli.«lii»ent  of  "  Free  Drawing  Schools,"  in- 
troduced as  a  Poi^ript  to  aome  works  about 
to  appear  on  National  and  Colonial  Subjects, 
and  was  as  follows:' — 
"  On  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  esta- 
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blishing  Free  Drawisg  Schools,  and  on  other 
means  of  advancing  the  national  industry, 
numbers,  and  greatness." 

Without  prejudging  the  work,  there  is 
enough  to  warrant  a  few  thoughts  on  the 
subject  of  Free  Drawing  Schools.  It  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious  that  a  general  taste  and 
knowledge  of  the  Fine  Arts,  gives  a  supe- 
riority tu  many  articles  of  national  industry; 
but  whether  tnis  is  to  be  promoted  by  the 
establishment  of  Free  Drawing  Schools,  is 
not  quite  so  certain. 

There  are  already  a  much  greater  number 
of  Artists  than  can  find  employment,  and  the 
facilities  for  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  pro- 
fession are  daily  increasing.  The  delusion 
by  which  this  profession  is  surrounded,  has 
led,  and  will  continue  to  lead,  many  to  en- 
gage in  the  Arts,  who  might  have  employed 
their  talents  more  suitably  as  well  as  more 
profitably.  It  is  so  easy  to  mistake  a  trans- 
ient liking,  for  a  permanent  desire,  espe- 
cially in  an  art  whicn  has  only  to  be  seen  to 
be  admired,  that  it  is  not  surprising  this 
should  happep. 

Our  annual  Exhibition  (and  we  have  now 
bad  forty-six  at  the  Royal  Academy)  helps 
tu  carry  on  the  delusion;  the .  avidity  with 
which  they  are  sottcbt,  and  the  eheapness 
by  which  the  gratification  of  seeing  them 
may  be  purchased,  brings  crowds  to  admire, 
but  few  to  buy:  the  funds  of  the  Academy 
are  increased,  and  the  Exhibitors  have  the 
honor  of  putting  themselves  to  an  expense 
for  the  chance  oT being  noticed  and  praised. 
Free  Drawing  Sdiools  can  only  have  a 
tendency  to  lead  more  into  the  same  error: 
a  smattering  in  art,  would  soon  bend  the  in- 
clination, and  a  profession  instead  of  a  trade 
would  turn  the  scale,  till  experience  taught 
the  deluded  votary  that  he  had  indeed  mis> 
taken  his  ground.  The  false  colouring,  as  well 
as  the  deception  in  art,  would  then  appear, 
(when  perhaps  it  was  too  late)  and  he  goes 
on  in'the  precarious  struggle,  weighed  down  by 
disappointment,  and  findsa  premature  grave; 
for  in  the  attainment  of  that  excellence,  by 
which  alone  there  is  any  chance  of  success, 
the  application  required  is  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  Indc&tigable,  though  sedentary,  he 
must  pursue  his  way  through  an  accumula- 
tion of  rivalship  and  opposition ;  he  must  be 
capable  of  self-denial,  and  suffer  privations ; 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure  is  incompatible  with 
the  6tudy  of  painting ;  neither  must  he  be 
deluded  by  the  starts  of  genius  to  slumber 
on  his  wav;  nor  imagine,  Mcause  Morland, 
apd  some  few  others  of  extraordinary  pow- 
ers, united  talent  with  dissipation,  that  it  is 
'n  the  power  of  all. 

Very  few  are  aware  of  the  foundation  that 
was  laid  in  the  early  practi<;e  and  educatmn 
of  Morland,  and  after  all,  his  reach  of  art 
was  but  of  the  ordinary  kind :  a  public  house 
or  a  pig-stye,  w>lh  all  the  magic  of  bis  pen- 
cil, can  never  rank  with  works  of  history  or 
imagination. 

Of  the  artist  much  capital  is  not  indeed 
required,  but  he  must  give  a  greater  equiva^ 
lent  in  time  and  health; — the  most  precious 
of  all  things. 

But,  whatever  the  fiiiluie  of  iadividiiaU  or 
tbf  little  remuneration  th^t  follow^  the  pro- 
fession, it  is  high^  credUa^lp  to  the  ab^lUe8 


and  exertions  of  English  artists,  that  a  W' 
tisb  school  or  style  ofpainting  is  estaUish«d« 
with  greater  variety,  and  in  a  much  shelter 
time  tnan  any  other  country  can  boast. 

We  might  here  advert  to  the  versatility  of 
talent  which  annualFf  appears,  and  wbieh 
may  be  said  to  embrace  every  style  of  painb- 
ing,  from  the  familur  sul^eete  of  the  Flemish 
to  the  exalted  efforts  of  the  Italian  schooL 
But  time  and  scarcity  are  wanting  to  give 
them  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  can 
see  nothing  but  in  the  old  masters,  who,  if 
we  may  trust  their  history,  were  most  of 
them  neglected  in  their  day. 

To  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  the  pro« 
fession  from  motives  of  interest,  enough  haa 
been  said,  and  the  moment  commerce  and 
art  attempt  to  unite,  they  are  sure  to  pull  dif- 
ferent ways.  Our  print  trade  was  lost  mora 
from  the  cupidity  of  its  dealers  than  from 
the  war  or  the  state  of  the  times.  In  the 
true  spirit  of  the  merchant,  every  subject,  of 
every  kind,  was  put  into  requisition ;  a  little 
good  was  made  to  cover  a  multitude  of  bad, 
till  disgust  and  satiety  Knt  them  back  upon 
our  hands,  and  the  fashion  went  by. 

Galleries  and  book  prints  gave  a  stimulus 
to  art,  (in  the  latter  it  may  revive)  for  th« 
embellishments  to  our  publications  are  at 
this  time  superior  to  any  thing  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  but  nere  again  is  the  mterfeience  of 
trade,  and  the  boolueller  must  have  his  plaie 
engraved  strong  enough  to  take  off  a  certain 
number  of  impressions,  by  which  the  middle 
teint  is  lost,  and  the  black  and  white  of  the 
subject  only  appears. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  paint- 
ings into  our  churches,  but  this  also  tailed. 
In  short,  whether  the  art  does  not  suit  the 
country  or  the  country  the  art,  were  we  called 
upon  to  speak  of  a  profession  the  least  pro- 
fitable, the  least  permanent,  and  of  the 
greatest  mental  exertion,  we  should  say, 
Painting  1 

Every  pressure  of  the  times,  every  caprice 
of  fashion  reaches  it;  it  must  stand  aloof  till  ' 
necessity  is  served,  till  other  pleasures  have 
taken  their  turns,  and  it  must  create  the 
means  by  which  it  is  supported.  What  then 
have  we  to  do  with  Free  Drawing  Schools! 
Does  not  every  country-town  possess  men  of 
ability,  who  like  missionaries  endeavour  to 
teach,  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  art;  and 
do  they  effect  any  thing  adequate  to  the  la- 
bour they  employ?  When  master  or  miss  haa 
produced  a  drawing  to  hang  up,  tlicre  ends 
the  Ukine,  and  the  practice  I  And  thera 
let  it  end!  unless  we  can  produce  a  know- 
ledge and  love  in  those  who  have  the  means 
to  encourage  the  profession,  it  were  madncsa 
to  think  of  creating  artists,  by  holding  out 
the  incitement  of  Free  Drawing  Schools. 

Again  we  must  repeat,  there  are  facilities 
enough  in  the  country  fur  all  the  purposes 
by  which  our  ornamental  manufactures  may 
be  rendered  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of 
our  neighbours. 

But  while  we  are  deprecating  the  aoemnu- 
lation  of  ordinary  art  and  artists,  it  must  not 
be  imagined  we  do  not  set  a  value  upon  its, 
worth,  or  that  we  do  not  lament  that  a  Know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  fine  art  and  the 
cultivation  of  taste,  should  ever  he  omitted 
in  any  plxn  of  UbenledMcation.;  l^  schoUf 
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mi  <)»  8«ntltn*ii  *kw\i  n^vw  \m  witbout 
it.  Fpr  only  in  the  proportiop  of  knowledge 
iin4  (li«««r<im«nt,  t»a  wy  proper  encouragii' 
ment  be  gWen  to  what »  exeellent.  We 
should  not  then,  (u  Mr.  Hope  obtefvee,} 
^'  ace  biUtling  inediocnty  t^e  Ute  lead  of 

A  moqupMnt  would  not  then  be  » job,  nor 

•  picture  b«  ft  «oDtnict. 
Above  fill,  it  would  not  then  be  under  t)ie 

dominion  of  fashion. 
Where  eft  the  paper^naker'i  nod. 
Takes  place  of  Pnuiiin  and  itf  Claude ; 
Now  RembranU  611  the  drawing-room, 
And  ppthiiHr  •■>*•  in  art  bet  gleom ; 
Saeceeded  by  Italian  sklet. 
As  wayward  AwUon  bids  them  rise. 
Should  you  eonaider  these  brief  hints  as 

•oning  within  the  intention  of  yeur  vakiaUe 

Publication,  their  insertion  wiU  oblige  an 

Artiw. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  I^EARNED 
SOCIETIES.  . 


UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBUROIT. 
AugasI  1st,  the  Seaatas  Aoademicas  of  the 
Vaitersity  et  Edinhnrgb  conferred  the  donee 
of  Doctor  in  Mediciee  on  the  following  Oen- 
ticinfn  (9S  hi  nnmber,)  after  having  gone 
tbrong^  the  appointed  ewminallons,  and  pqb- 
Kely  detaded  Mr 


WiUlaqn  Baio> 


p  inaiigaral  diHeitaliooe:' 
ea  soan,**»Bk 
De  Velaeribas  Teneentis 

Displosia  ortis 

JohnBell Dyspepsia 

JebaBenie Hydrepe  Anasarea 

Wittiaai  Boyd   .<•...    Febre  Minoress 
Wiliiam  H.  Bnrrell  ••    Opbtbalinia 

R.  Carnegy    UlcusciUis  Vcnereis 

Da.  Chalmers Febre  Contlnoa  Con- 

la^osa 
V.S.  Charteis  ......    Vi   aii4  Bdolos  Aafaal 

Vwetadinem  aAci. 

unt 
James  Clark •.*    Frigoris  Effectibas  in 

Corpus  Vlvom 
flinqiaaCraig  ..>...    Dettrio Ebriesitate eri. 

undo 
William  Crawford-  •  •  •    Apoplcxia  SangniDea 
And.  Dods Febre  in  Maris  Medi- 

terranei,  &c. 
James  l>.  Fleming  .  *     Hernia  Ingainali 
John  Forbes Mentis  EKercilatione 

iames  Oellatly Hernia  Inguinali 
».  Gibson Diabete  Mellito 

John  Gillies Iritide 

James  Oothrie Cholera  Uorbo 

itebertUepx    Ictern 

James  Inglis Hydrencepbale  Acoto 

Thomas  Intflis   Pertussi 

P.  Idniond.   Hepatitide 

Joba  Locke  ......i.    llaba    Capita   Vahie- 

rato  ortts 

William  Li^cas M  orborum  Diagnpsi 

Robert  Macdowall  .  •     Dysenteria 
WilUem  Montgoroerie    Hepatitide  Acuta 

jBnuM.Maia Phthiai  Polmonril 

Walter  OwhteyM-^*  •  <    9yc;nte(ia  Orientals 
O.  M.  PattnQn  .......    Mania 

t>avid  Ramsay.  •.•...    Angina  Pectoris 
Arch.  Robertson  •  •  •  •    Dysenteria 

UMiieier  icott Rubeola 

JebnS<|wir  .•..•••.    9ydrooe|ihak Aoeto 
William  Tav|or  ••••  V    Apopiaxia  Sangiv^ea 

Robert  Tod  •. Fempris  AmputatioMi 

*c. 

IMarfd  Wight Haemeittysi 

TkOtBtWUtmt"*'.'    HepMilide 


VKON  BNOIiAlllt. 

Charles  E.  Baeon  *•••  De  Typbo 
Themas Barnes.'""    Erysipelate 

John  Grove   Concoctione  prava 

!iam.Hibbert    Vita  Humane 

Wniiam  Kettle Dysenteria 

Martin  Loy   •••     Enteritide 

Ed. T. Lmcoabe.."    Senitate  Mffitan  eon- 

servanda 

ThemwNerrb Regimfaic 

John  Ord Pfathisi  Pnlmeudi 

Ban. C.  Pierce..* •••    Broncboocle 

Robert  Smith   Febre  lufiustjll  Remitr 

tente 
John  Stephenson  •  •  <  *    Hamani  Generis  Va- 

rietatibus 
Wintam Thomson*."    Nenralria 
Wm.  B.  Thornton  • .  >  •     Febre  Pucrpeiamm 

Chr.  VIrken HypochondrlasI 

CbariesW.Welchman,    Apeplcxia  Sangahica 

Jes.  Wlddnp^ Intide 

Jaoee  P.  Yeang  *  •  •  •    Triamo  Naseentiam 
Fnev  invLAMn. 

Robert  Bartow De  Apopleaia  Sangmnea 

Jo.  Bernard  Dysenteria 

Thomas Bidkelcy.*..    Enteritide  Piegmone- 

dea 
M.  O.  Basteed  •••.->•    Phrenitida 

Dan.  Cantillon Cholera  Morbo 

Ro.Alex.Chennside..    Aqoa  Frigidc  inFe- 

bribns  Vsn 

J.J.  Cnmin  Hepatitide 

M.Devitt Febre Intermittente 

Hen.  GardiBcr Asthmate 

ThenweOemon    •••■    Ictero 

Oe«.Heiiiek    Anenrismate 

JomeaHnnler laianuoatioee 

James  T.  Hvrat Aneariemstc 

James  KeUy Henatidc  Acuta  at^ne 

Chronica 

Sam.  Keening Febre  Bulameaae,  dec. 

Mic.  King Submersionc 

Jer.Leyne Dyspepsia 

Jos.  Little Ictero 

Philip  Lyons Hepatitide  Acuta 

WittiamMagill Tetauo 

Thomas  M'Kcever   ..     Aqua 

Ed.  Mohmy MorbUlis 

WUKamW.Naaen    ..    Pertussi 
Alex.  J.  Nicboben   >•    latcmperantia 
Lanr. O'Reilly  '•••••    Aqvm  Frigid.  Usn 
John  Peebles.  •  •  <  i  •.  •  >    Ischuria 
Steph,  J.  Ronan  .  ■  • .    Fango  Haamatode 

John  Short Febre  Flava  Hispanias 

Samuel  Siocbir Impulsu  ^uo  Oslum, 

Robert  Stephenson  -.     Respiratione 

Aad.  Thomson Vnlneribns  Scloppcti- 

cis  Eitremitatum 
Walsh    Rubeola 


FnOM  JAMAICA. 

Wm.  Rbedea  Bemard,De  Caloie  Aaiamliam 

PavidShaw  Chorea  Saacti  Viti 

Hen.  V.Towton  •••.    Semno,  Siaansmbnla. 
ttonc,  dec. 

FRUN  BAKBADOBS. 

N.  L.  Yonng .De  Cutis  Inhalatione 

FROM  HAMBtjneH. 
Amiens  Boue-  •••....  De  Melhodo  Floram  Re- 
gionis  cnjttsdara,  dec. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY  AND 
MANNERS. 

FRENCH  MANNERS. 

TABCEAtlX    TIVANS. 

Madame  Hendel  Sckutz,  who  has  excited 
the  admtratiea  of  all  the  artists  and  amatenrs 
of  Germany,  is  at  present  e:(hibiting  her  im- 
itatiottfr  of  celebrated  paintings  and  sculp- 


tural models  at  the  Tli*atre  Odimt  in  Pari». 
She  executes  these  imitations  in  ber  own 
person,  assisted  by  others  when  more  than 
one  figure  ia  necessary :  the  Parisians  style 
ber  ^ibitions  tabUima  eiaaiM.  Difiercat 
foreign  Journals  speak  with  enthusiasm  eif 
the  talent  of  this.  asDvnisluag  Lady,  nod  the 
effect  which  ber  representations  every  where 
produce. 

A  French  papercontains  the  ibllowing  obr 
servations  on  her  performances: — 

"  Much  has  been  said  of  the  wonderfiil 
effects  of  the  pantomimic  art  amang  the  Ra> 
mani^  who  styled  it  a  mute  sauaie  mora  es« 
pressive  tfann  spoken  or  written  Unguage. 
In  ancient  times,  however,  the  art  was  li* 
mited  to  mere  attitude  without  any  variety  ef 
physiognomical  expression,  for  masks  were 
worn  by  pantomimic  performer*  aa  well  as 
all  other  Roman  actors.  Jiedswe  Headr/ 
Sekutx,  by  a  profound  study  of  the  mwMa 
of  antiiyiity,  and  an  intimacy  wiil^  tlw  moat 
distinguished  meoof  learning  and  artist*  ia 
Germany,  ha*  so  developed  and  perfected  ber 
natural  powers,  that  she  now  exercises  the 
art  of  pantomime  with  a  degree  of  superiority 
of  which  the  aiKieots  itever  foiiiied  and 
idea. 

"  Lad;ir  Hamilton,  in  whom  varioua  kiads 
of  celebrity  were  coinbined,  was  tlte  oaiy  in« 
dividual  who  within  our  recoUeetio«  baa 
successfully  cultivated  pantomime  ;  but  en* 
istin^  antique  models  were  always  the  ob> 
jects  of  ber  representations. 

'*  Madam*  U*»del  SeJiutx  brings  bc(eee  the 
eyes  of  the  spectator  the  cbaracteriatie  e»< 
presslun  of  ancient  and  modern  plaatic ;  that 
IS  to  say,  she  represeots  the  Egyjptian,  Greek, 
Italian  styles,  &c.  But  ber  attitudes  arenot 
mere  imitations ;  she  invents,  and  instead  of 
painting  siaiflt /ragmerUoty  attitudes,  she 
developes  progressive  actioaa  ef  her  own 
composilien.  She  eapresseiyia  the  Gndanr 
style,  the  fable  of  the  Statue  animated  bjr 
Pjigmalion,  thatof  PtycAerecogiusing  CwpH. 
&€.;  and  passing  from  pro^ne  to  sacted 
subjects,  she  represents  in  the  Italian  sulc, 
the  sinful,  penitent,  pious  and  expiring  lioff- 
daUn. 

"  The  present  degeneration  of  the  arte  is 
attributed  to  tlw  deficiency  of  good  living 
models.  The  lepresentatioaa  of  *f"'— f 
HttuUl  Schntg  cannot  be  too  stroagly  ceoon* 
mended  as  an  excellent  school  for  actors^ 
painters  and  sculptors." 

UU  VONTACNES  FRSMfAISBS. 

From  a  Prtnth  Jotumtd. 

In  the  year  179S,  when  the  terrible  word 
mmintaia  filled  with  tiorror  all  whadid  not 
participate  in  the  crimes  of  that  period,  who 
would  have  dreamt  that  twenty  years  after, 
wards  it  would  become  the  watch'Word  of 
pleasure  i  The  foundation  of  the-  magnifr, 
rent  Temple  at  Folic  Beat^ou  was  no  sooner 
laid,  than  the  voice  of  tame  celebrated  its 
glory.  Theatres,  jownals,  advertisQinents, 
songs,  all  cried  up  tlie  MeiUagnat  Frmimilet, 
and  a  physiciau  has  at  length  pid>lieAed  a 
treatise  ex  prafau  entitled  Sanitary  Coiui' 
deraiitnt  on  ike  Prametuidti  Jeriettna. 

M.Cotterel  has  felt  the  pulse  cuf  the  age 
he  lives  in;  he  docs  not  present  us  with 
a  erave  dissertation  copiously  interspersed 
with  Latin  and  Greek  quotations.    His  doc- 
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trioe  ia  not  a  compoumi  of  aphorismt  and 
vropositiona.  He  supports  every  argument 
by  an  Anacreontic  comparison ;  aiia  when 
the  subject  renders  the  use  of  a  medical 
term  absolutely  necessary,  M.  Cotterel  is  al- 
ways ready  with  a  gallant  observation  by 
way  of  apology  for  its  intro<laction. 

Horace  says  UtUe  dulct;  but  Dr.  Cotterel, 
bv  »^  trifling  variation,  has  converted  the 
pbraM  into  Ailce  utile.  Amusement  first  and 
geo<]  health  afterwards,  this  is  what  our  ladies 
want;  and  the  Doctor,  who  has  deiUcated  bis 
work  to  tbem,  has  taken  especial  care  not  tu 
invert  so  reasonable  an  order. 

Shall  we,  in  imitation  of  our  Cicerone,  iX- 
tempt  to  describe  the  luminous  Pharos,  which 
is  percepuble  at  the  distance  of  fourteen 
leagues, — the  magnificent  panorama,  con- 
sisting of  the  capital,  its  environs,  groves.and ' 
meadows  of  verdure^  which  may  be  viewed 
from  the  summits  of  the  mountains, — the 
Hemes,  whose  rfcMijr  complexions  contrast 
wiui  the  aUbttltr  arms  of  the  ladies?  &c.  &c. 
No,  we  despair  of  equalling  the  poetic  prose 
of  M.  Cotterel,  and  we  descend  like  humble 
mortals  from  the  Bettufou  Olympui,  to  the 
Sanitary  Coiuideratiotu  of  the  Doctor. 

Air  and  exercise  are  acknowledged  to  be 
poweHul  physicians;  those  who  wish  to 
make  trial  of  tlieir  treatment,  must  visit 
the  tnOHta^na  fVaiifauei.  Ill-natured  persons 
will  not  &il  to  remiud  us,  that  the  moiUagne* 
Rutte*  had  likewise  their  Hippocrates;  but 
the  latter  converted  them  into  a  mere  vehicle 
for  the  sale  of  bis  elixir,  whilst  our  author 
combines  no  accessary  wiUi  his  fundamental 
precept,  renpe  lei  mimtagnei. — Drink  water. 


Sangrado.  Drink  air,  says  Dr. 
Cotterel;  and  it  must  be  confetsed,  that  ihc 
latter  adduces  the  best  arguments  in  support 
of  his  system. 

"What  FreDchman,"  says  M.  Cotterel, 
"  truly  worthy  of  that  name,  would  not,  on 
beholding  thne  enchantments,  reflect  on  the 
prosperity  of  that  nation  where  private  indi- 
viduals can  rely  so  for  on  the  liberality  of 
their  countrymen,  as  to  risk  immense  capi- 
tals, in  forming  the  most  colossal  monumeqt 
that  ever  was  consecrated  to  pleasure?" 

A  foreign  merchant  once  presented  to 
Philip,  King  of  Spain,  a  maguificeot  dia- 
mond, for  which  he  had  given  500,000 
firsncs.  "  How,"  inquired  the  Kins,  ■<  could 
you  tliink  of  risking  so  considerable  a  sum 
upon  this  jewel?"— "I  koew  there  was  a 
Pnilip  in  the  world  to  purchase  it."  The 
King  immediately  presented  600,000  francs 
to  the  merchant. 

Were  the  proprietors  of  the  Fromenadet 
Aerienne*  to  be  asked  what  had  induced  them 
to  risk  their  immense  capitals  on  so  frivo- 
kius  an  enterprize,  they  would  probably  re- 
ply, "  We  knew  there  were  Parisian  gentle- 
men, and  above  all,  Parisian  ladies  va  the 
world,  to  reimburse  our  expenses.* 

LkVCM  O*  CkT— WlICH  TOU  WILL. 

The  city  of  Paris  presents  all  the  means 
of  satisQriiig  tastes  the  most  opposite ;  it  con- 
tains toe  very  best  and  the  ve^  worst 
society;  there  one  may  lite  either  m  bustle 
or  retirement,  in  splendour  o^  obscurity,  in 
communion  with  wisdom  or  in  the  traip  of 
folly;  you  may  meet  with  numben  of  in- 


genious men  who  will  exert  eveiy  effort  to 
amuse  you,  Imd  a  still'  n-eater  number  of 
wearisome  fools  whose  duiliiess  may  induce 
you  to  fall  asleep. 

It  is  of  all  places  in  the  world  that  in  which 
you  will  meet  with  most  virtue  and  most 
vice,  most  knowledge  and  most  ignorance; 
no  where  else  will  you  find  so  many  idiots 
and  so  many  wits,  so  many  men  of  business 
and  idlers,  so  many  dupes  and  quacks,  so 
many  favourites  of  the  muses  and  adorers 
rejected  by  them,  so  many  hands  willing  to 
applaud  and  hisses  ready  to  oppose  them,  so 
much  frivolity  and  pbihwopby,  so  much 
luxury  and  poverty,  incredulity  and  super- 
stition:  The  Parisians  shed  tears  for  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  poor,  and  give  balls  and  con* 
certs  fur  their  benefit. 

Do  you  wish  to  laugb?  Go  and  he«r  the 
Nightingale  at  the  Grand  Opera- — Do  you 
wish  to  weep  ?  Go  and  see  Wallace  at  the 
Optra  Comique.—  Do  you  wish  to  laugh  ?  Go 
to  the  Theatre  Franfou  U>  see  a  tragedy,  when 
the  great  French  actors  are  in  Londm.— Do 
you  wish  to  weep?  Visit  the  Ihealrt  ie  la 
G<u€ti,va  be  melted  by  the  poetry  of  a  melo- 
drama. 

Do  you  wish  to  laugb?  Listen  to  those 
novelists  who  bring  savages  from  ABseriea 
to  dethrone  the  sovereigiu  of  Europe. — Do 
you  wish  to  weep?  Look  at  the  numbers  of 
pretty  women  who  smile  at  accusation,  wor- 
ship scandal,  cry  up  revenge,  shed  tears 
whilst  they  read  Maehiavel,  and  an  irritated 
at  the  bare  mention  of  clemency. 

Do  vou  wish  to  laugh?  Follow  in  the  lob- 
bies of  our  theatres  and  in  our  public  gardens, 
those  shopkeepers'  clerks  booted  and  spurred 
like  dragoons;  those  young  men  of  fashion 
in  loose  pantaloons  hke  sulors;  those  old 
libertines,  correct  models  of  the  character  of 
the  ci-detant  jeune  hanuae,  who  declare  that 
their  hearts  are  on  fire  whilst  they  swalluw 
ices  before  the  throne  of  the  Armida  of  the 
MUte  Colonnu  ;  turn  your  eyes  in  another 
direction,  and  see  all  the- snares  which  malig- 
nant beauties  spread  to  entrap  their  purses 
and  their  constitutions. — Do  you  wish  to 
weep?  Enter  those  gaming-houses,  where 
with  inflexible  countenances  the  bankers 
pronounce  in  an  unconcerned  monotonous 
tone  of  voice,  the  sentence  which  condemns 
their  wretched  victims  to  luii^  and  frequenir- 
ly  to  death. 

Do  you  wish  to  laugh  ?  Observe  in  yonder 
box  or  in  some  fashionable  promenade,  that 
elegant  and  imposing  woman,  surrounded  by 
admirers;  she  is  glittering  in  diamonds,  her 
head  is  adorned  by  a  waving  plume,  and  her 
shawl  and  girdle  are  of  the  most  superb  de- 
scription ;  IS  she  some  ladv  of  qualiM  ?  no, 
she  is  the  wife  of  a  city  tradesman.— Do  you 
wish  to  weep  ?  Go  to  her  husband's  house, 
you  will  find  him  pale,  melancholy,  and  de- 
jected, chiding  his  hungry  children,  calling 
down  imprecations  on  his  own  weakness, 
and  preparing  to  sell  off  his  household  furni- 
ture to  satisiy  the  demands  of  his  creditors. 

Do  you  wish  to  weep?  Listen  to  the  fiirious 
ravings  of  that  intolerant  apostle  of  a  God 
of  peace.— Do  you  wish  to  laugh?  Look  at 
that  demagogue  nobleman,  and  that  aristo- 
cratic citizen. 

Do  you  wish  to  laugh  i  Listen  to  that  f«>p 


of  a  physician,  who  discourses  with  so  much 
confidence  on  political  affiiirs,  makes  a  boast 
of  his  gallantrtes,  and  talks  with  ostentation 
of  bis  vaiu^es  and  piettires.-^Do  jrou  vnsh 
tow«ep?  Pay  s  visit  to  hb  patients. 

'  Finally,  do  you  wish  to  weep  at  nothing 
and  to  laugh  at  every  thing?  Read  Mr. 
Acar's  last  publication  t  you  will  learn  that 
all  is  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  this  world, 
and  that  if  every  pleasure  is  purchased  by  a 
disappointment,  every  disappointment  is  re- 
waraed  and  paid  by  a  pleasure.' 


BIOGRAPHICAL  PORTRAITS. 

MEMOIR  OF  W£BM£B. 
Abriibm  Gottlob  Werner,  who  died 
at  Dresden  on  the  SOtb  of  June,  in  the 
arms  of  hb  ftkods  and  of  his  only  sister, 
who  hastened  from  Silesia  to  see  him, 
was  bom  on  the  25th  of  Sejptember, 
1750.  His  father,  who  was  mspector 
of  an  iron  work  at  Wefarau,  on  theQueiss, 
in  Upper  Lusatia,  intended  him  from  his 
caily  youth  for  a  similar  vocation.  He 
first  went  to  school  at  Bunxlan,  wb«re 
be  received  however  but  very  scanty  in- 
struction. In  order  fully  to  qualify  him- 
self for  his  intended  profession,  he  went 
first  for  some  years  to  the  Mineralogical 
Academy  at  Friebei;g,  and  then  to  tbe 
University  of  Leipsig,.  where  heapiJied 
himself  to  the  study  nf  natuzal  history 
more  than  to  that  of  jurisprudence;  and 
in  respect  to  tbe  former  used  to  boast  In 
later  years  of  bu  intimacy  with  two  dis- 
tinguished naturalists  of  Leipsig,  Mr, 
John  Charles  Gebler,  and  his  brother 
John  Samuel  Traugolt  Gebler.  Even 
while  at  the  University  be  employed  him- 
self on  tbe  doctrine  of  the  external  cha- 
racteristics of  fossils,  in  which  a.ungtilar 
quickness  of  perception  was  .of  great  use 
to  him,  and  published  there,  in  tbe  year 
1774,  tbe  well-known  work,  (on  the  ex- 
ternal characteristics  of  fossils)  which  is 
still  considered  as  the  basb  of  bu  whole 
Oryktognosis,  but  of  which  he  could 
never  be  induced  to  print  a  new  and  en- 
larged edition,  because  he  feared  dis> 
putes,  and  had  not  in  fitct  concluded  bis 
researches.  Soon  after  be  was  invited  to 
Frieberg,  to  have  the  care  of  tbe  cabins 
of  natural  history  there,  and  to  read  lec- 
tures upon  it.  Here  bis  mind,  which 
was  eany  exercised  in  observation  and 
cbssification,  found  the  most  welcome 
materials.  Here,  daily  extending  tbe 
bounds  of  his  science,  and  supporting 
its  foundation  by  the  surest  external  dis- 
tinctive marks,  be  formed  that  system, 
which  afterwards  embracing  also  the 
Geognosis  which  was  peculiarly  his  own, 
and  forming  an  intim^lte  connection  with 
all  branches  of  the  art  of  mining  gradu- 
ally conquered  all  opposition,  and  raised 
its  inventor  to  tbe  task  of  the  cieator  d 
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a  new  mineralogy,  which  might  be  sup- 
ported and  extended,   but  not  rendered 
useless  by  the  christalograpbic  theory  of 
Hauy,  and  the  chemical  theory  of  Vau- 
quelhi  and  others.     Hw  peculiar  talent 
for  observation    was  animated    by  the 
most  lively  fancy,  assisted  by  the  most 
extensive    reading   in  every  branch  of 
knowledge  connected  with  bis  own,  and 
excited   by  daily  intercourse  with  inge- 
nious travellers  and  foreigners,  who  chiefly 
visited  Frieberg  on  Wemer'g   account. 
(We  may  instance  only  the  Englishman 
Hawkins.)    The  classificatioa  in  genera 
«id  species,  and  the  for  the  most  part  in- 
genioos  appeUations  of  minerals  diown  to 
ne    newest,    Egron,    is  pecnHarly  his. 
"  Werner,"  says  Leonhard,   in  bis  elo' 
qnent  lecture  on  the  state  of  mineralogy, 
"  was  for  the  doctrine  of  the  recognition 
of  simple  fossils,   embracing   with   un- 
common ingenuity  all  the  experience  of 
his  age,  what  Winckdmann  had  been  to 
the  arts.     What,  before  him,    were  aB 
the  endeavours  of  Wallerius  and  Lin- 
lieus !  How  soon  was  he  obliged  to  give 
up  Cnmstedt,  who  is  no  where  satisfoc- 
tory !    Only  too  scrupulous,  conscienti- 
ousiMtt  prevented  him  from  publishing 
the  Orvktognostical  tables,  which  have 
been  anished,  and  quite  ready  for  the 
press  these  four  years.    The  attempt  of 
the  ingenious  Berzelius,  of  Stockholm,  at 
classification  by  discovering  the  laws  of 
combination  of  the  elements,  did  not  in- 
deed shake  his  belief  in  the  method  of 
recognition  by  means  of  the  external  cha- 
racteristics ;  yet  he  at  hist  thought  that  a 
mutual  conciuation  was  possible,  and  re- 
served the  first  analysis  of  the  latest  writ- 
ings of  Berzelius,  for  the   next  winter. 
Block's  work  was  known  to  him.   He  ap- 
proved of  his  ingenious  scholar's  (G.  H. 
Schubert's)  Essays    ( Au^kiehMHgner- 
mtehe.J     In  the  Geognosis,  first  systema- 
tically deduced  by  him  from  the  rough 
mass,  crystalline  structure,  and  the  che- 
mical relations  of  the  contents,  may  be 
called  in,  together  «ith  the  ties  of  ex- 
ternal affinity  ;  but  the  method  created 
by  Werner  is  the  only  satisfactory  one, 
however  much  may  yet  be  wanting  to  it, 
to   become  a  complete  system   of   the 
earth.       His  predecessor    Cbaipentier's 
doubts  respecting  Werner's  theory,  have 
never  been  able  to  shake  it.    His  idea  of 
formations,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of 
ooDsequenco,  and  the  most  ingenious, 
in  Werner's  Ckognosis,  has  been  admir- 
ably developed  by  Us  schohr  Steffens  in 
Bresbu ;  and  his  formation  of  the  Flotz 
qiountains  of  Thnringen,  welt  supported 
by  the  exceUent  Von  Freiesieben,  in  the 
tbeoiy  of   the    copper  date    mountain 
(Kapfiencfaiefti^btoge.)     Wnaer    sus- 


tamed  an  obstinate,  but  for  that  reason 
the  more  bonoarable  contest  with  the  Vol- 
canists.  Now,  no  well-informed  person 
will  consider  the  basalt  and  other  Flotc 
mountains  as  of  volcanic  origin.  Wer- 
ner's theory  of  the  older  and  newer 
fonnation  of  mountains,  by  the  waters, 
stands  immoveable;  and  a  satisfactory 
link  between  them  is  afforded  in  the 
mountains  of  the  interval  of  tran«ition. 
Even  the  new  chemical  discoveries  of  the 
KalimetaU  may  be  made  to  accord  with 
it.  Another  science,  Mining,  on  which 
Wemerused  also  to  lecture,  was  rendered 
extremely  clear  to  the  attentive  scholar,  by 
bis  luminous  explanation  and  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  most  complicated  machioeiy  to 
the  most  simple  propositions,  at  the  same 
time  drawing  all  the  figures  on  his  table. 
Indefatigable  application,  insatiable  thirst  of 
knowledge,  enncbed  his  retentive  memory 
with  every  thing  that  history  and  philo- 
loey,  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  can 
otter  to  the  attentive  inquirer.  No  science 
was  foreign  to  him.  All  served  as  a  basis 
to  his  studies,  which  were  constantly  di- 
rected to  natural  philosophy,  and  the  know 
ledge  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabiuuts.  He 
always  advanced  before  his  age,  and  often 
knew  what  others  only  prttumed.  After 
1779  and  1780,  when  he  first  lectured  on 
Oryktognosis  and  Geognosis,  at  Frieberg, 
he  was  heard  with  gratitude  by  scholars 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Never  contented 
with  what  was  discovered,  always  seeking 
something  new,  he  ratherfonned  scholars  who 
wrote  than  wrote  himself.  But  many  MSS. 
almost  wholly  ready  for  the  press  are  included 
in  his  fine  library  collection  of  coins  and 
MSS.  bequeathed  on  the  day  of  his  death  to 
the  Mineralogical  Academy,  for  5000  crowns. 
In  bis  lectures  he  bad  ouly  heads  of  the 
subject  before  him.  In  lecturing  he  used  to 
abandon  himself,  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
say,  tu  the  inspiration  of  bis  mineralogical 
muse,  and  when  his  spirit  hovered  over  the 
waters  and  the  strata,  he  often  became  ani 
mated  with  lofly  enthusiasm.  But  be  caused 
his  lectures  to  be  written  out  by  approved 
scholars,  and  by  revising  himself  what  they 
had  thus  written  after  him,  made  it,  properly 
speaking,  a  MS.  A  great  many  parts  of  his 
lectures  have  been  made  public  by  others, 
among  which  may  he  reckoned  what  Andic. 
at  Brunn  in  Moravia,  has  published  in  tbe 
valuable  journal  Hesperus.  But  nothiag 
bears  tbe  con6rmation  of  the  seal  of  the 
master.  What  i.1  particularly  desirable  is 
the  publication  of  his  Manuscript  on  Mine- 
ralogical Geography  (which  he  only  once 
drew  up  for  a  particular  lecture)  and  upon 
the  Literature  of  Mineralogy,  in  which  he 
solved  the  difficulties  of  the  ancient  classic 
miiieraloay,  and  gave  incomparable  illustra- 
tions of  Pliny's  Natural  Histoi  y.  He  was  like 
a  father  to  aul  his  scholars,  to  whom  he  was 
a  model  not  only  as  a  man  of  science,  but  as 
a  moral  character.  Having  filled,  from  tbe 
year  1793,  a  high  situation  in  the  Council 
of  tbe  Mines,  he  had  a  great  share  in  the 
direction  both  of  the  Mineralogical  Academy 
and  of  the  administration  in  general.  Two 
things  must  1)6  qientwned  here  with  parti- 


cular hoiwur.  The  works  begun  in  1780,  to 
furnish  a  great  part  of  the  deeper  mines 
with  water,  in  order  to  get  water  lor  driving 
the  wheels.  This  astonishing  aqueduct,  par- 
ticularly the  artificial  canal  of  Doerrentnal, 
with  its  subterraneous  bricked  channels,  aU 
ready  extending  above  a  league,  are  in  the 
main  due  to  him,  though  Scneuchler  made 
the  plan,  and  Lampe  the  calculations.  By 
the  continued  support  of  the  ever  active 
King  of  Saxony,  this  great  work  still  proceeds 
in  the  most  prosperous  manner.  The  Amal- 
gamation works,  twice  built  by  tbe  excel- 
lent Charpentier,  chief  of  the  Council  of  the 
Mines,  (tne  first  building  was  maliciously 
burnt  down)  and  for  ever  secured  by  most 
ingenious  fire-engines  from  similar  accidents, 
are  indeed  unique :  a  miracle  to  all  who  be- 
hold them,  and  a  jewel  in  the  crown  of  the 
Saxon  art  of  mining,  and  of  tbe  unostenta- 
tious energy  with  which  the  Sovereign  of 
Saxony  caused  the  most  expensive  under* 
takings  to  be  executed  in  silence.  Less 
known  and  visited  by  foreigners,  though  on 
it  depends  the  continuation  of  the  mining  in 
Saxony,  is  this  undertaking  of  canals  and 
aqueducts,  which  has  already  cost  above 
half  a  million  of  crowns,  and  on  which  more 
than  a  thousand  men  are  employed.  The 
mineralogical  survey  and  description  of  all 
Saxony,  divided  into  districts,  which  has 
been  prosecuted  for  these  twenty  years,  un- 
der scholars  of  Werner,  and  includes  the 
forest  of  Thuringen,  and  even  a  ^rt  of  the 
[larz,  uniting  too  with  the  mountains  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  will  one  day 
give  our  country  a  mineralogical  map,  which 
tor  exactness  and  extent  surpasses  what  any 
other  country  can  produce.  This  too  waa 
Werner's  work,  and  was  constantly  directed 
by  him  in  the  most  attentive  manner.  In 
his  visits  to  Prague  and  Vienna,  he  found 
means  to  interest  the  Austrian  Government 
in  these  mineralogical  surv^s,  and  it  is  to 
be  lioped  that  tbe  enlightened  Bavarian  Go- 
vernment, as  well  as  the  direction  of  the 
mines  in  the  Prussian  Monarchy  under  Weiw 
ner's  grateful  scholars  in  Berlin  and  Silesia, 
will  readily  contribute  to  support  and  com- 
plete tbe  great  work  which  Werner  so  hap- 
pily set  on  foot.  In  England  and  Scotland 
excellent  mineralogical  maps  of  single  coun- 
ties have  lately  been  published  accordiiig  to 
Werner's  ideas.  His  cabinet  of  minerals, 
unrivalled  in  completeness  and  scientific  aiw 
rangement,  and  consisting  of  above  100,000 
specimens,  has  become,  in  consideration  of  a 
life  aunuity,  the  amount  of  which  deralves 
to  the  Institution  itself,  the  property  of  tbe 
Frieberg  Mineralogical  Academy.  VV'emer's 
favorite  pupil  Koehler  is  appointed  inspector 
of  it.  Werner  had  received  from  England 
an  offer  of  50,000  crowns  for  it.  He  sold  it 
to  his  country  for  40,000,  of  which  he  re- 
served the  interest  of  33,000  as  an  aimuity  ; 
but  made  the  condition,  that  after  his  own 
death,  and  that  of  bis  only  sister,  who  is 
without  children,  theioterest  should  conti- 
nue to  be  annually  paid  to  tbe  Mineralogi^ 
Academy ;  so  that  ihi.s,  his  only  daughter, 
as  it  may  be  called,  obtains  an  additional 
annual  income  of  1600  crowns. 

Werner's  literary  studies,  like  bis  mind, 
embraced  evenr  branch  of  science.  Every 
thing  excited  bis  thirst  of  knowledge,  »m 
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thus  it  often  happened  that  he  dedicated  all 
his  attention  to  researches  which  seemed 
to  lie  entirely  out  of  his  sphere.  His  enqui- 
ries into  the  direction  of  the  mountains  of 
the  first  and  second  formation,  led  him  to 
the  seat  and  the  migrations  of  the  aborigi 
Bal  tribes  and  their  branches.  To  this  were 
soon  Joined  inquiries  into  the  original  lan- 
guages and  radical  syllables,  which  he  pro- 
•ecuted  with  the  greatest  acuteness,  and 
reduced  into  tables.  Soon  arose  an  uni- 
versal glossary  of  all  the  radical  syllables, 
and  characteristic  sounds,  in  all  the  lan- 
guages with  which  he  was  acauainted; 
which  he  studied  with  ardour,  and  to  com- 
plete his  knowledge  of  which,  be  purchased 
the  most  expensive  works ;  thus  he  gave 
60  crowns  for  Hickes'  Thesaurus,  and  but 
lately  80  crowns  for  Walton's  great  Poly- 
glot. His  antiquarian  researches  into  the 
mineralogy  of  the  ancients  made  him  a 
passionate  friend  of  archsology,  and  the 
most  costly  works  on  that  subject  were  pur- 
chased b^  him.  One  branch  of  archseolugy, 
the  Bumismatology  of  the  ancients,  had  be- 
come so  favourite  a  pursuit  with  him  during 
the  last  eight  years  of  his  life,  that  he  pur- 
chased entire  collections  of  medals,  and  in 
a  short  time  was  in  possession  of  above  6000 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  coins :  this  ena- 
bled him  to  make  interesting  researches 
into  the  different  mixtures  or  the  metals, 
and  on  the  arts  of  adulteration;  and  in  order 
to  make  all  more  clear,  he  arranged  entire 
series  of  false  coins.  An  unedited  silver 
coin  of  bis  collection,  which  he  gave  to  the 

Seat  connoisseur  Catauro,  in  Milan,  is  still 
e  subject  of  a  numisinatic  controversy 
between  the  Vienna  and  Italian  connois- 
seurs. The  examination,  which  was  to  be 
printed,  was  intended  to  be  dedicated  to 
Werner.  The  practice  which  he  had  had 
in  studying  the  direction  of  the  mountains 
and  the  surface  of  the  earth,  made  him  an 
excellent  judge  of  ground,  and  inspired  him 
with  8  great  fondness  for  military  tactics. 
He  studied  the  art  of  war  with  great  dili- 
gence, read  the  accounts  given  by  masters 
m  this  branch,  and  acquired  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  military  books.  Officers  of  the  en- 
gincers  and  general  staff  were  surprised  to 
ear  him  speak  of  the  mistakes  committed 
by  the  allies  from  want  of  due  knowledge  of 
the  ground,  ha  their  attack  upon  Dresden  in 
August  1813,  where  be  happened  to  be  pre- 
sant.  His  name  was  mentioned  at  the  head 
quarters  of  the  allied  sovereigns  at  Frankfort, 
and  he  was  invited  to  repair  thither,  but  his 
inflexible  attachment  to  his  King  made 
bim  decline  the  invitation.  Medicine  also 
attracted  bis  attention,  at  first  as  lying  in 
the  circle  of  the  sciences  connected  with 
Natural  History,  but  afterwards  in  the  latter 
years  ef  bis  life,  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  judge  of  the  bodily  sufferings  of  himself 
and  others,  so  that  medical  books  were  his 
fkvorite  reading,  and  conversation  on  medi- 
cal subjects  what  he  preferred  to  eveiy  other. 
Bver  ready  to  afford  assistance,  be  was 
bappy,  when  he  visited  a  sick  friend,  to  be 
able  to  give  medical  advice,  and  also  to  judge 
of  his  own  situation  which  he  often  tbougTit 
precarious,  llie  danger  of  such  au  inclina- 
tioD,  Whidi  can  never  lead  to  any  thing 


farther  than  empiricism,  is  evident.  His 
best  friends,  amone  whom  we  may  reckon 
the  veteran  of  the  Dealing  art,  the  venerable 
Dr.  Kapp,  at  Dresden,  sometimes  reproved 
him  for  this;  but  it  remained  his  favorite 
hobby-horse.  He  had  made  a  very  witty 
table  of  diseases  according  to  the  stages  of 
human  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age :  he  was 
a  sworn  enemy  to  vinegar  and  all  kinds  of 
milk  diet,  but  a  determined  beef-eator.  In  o- 
ther  respects  he  lived  very  temperately,dr8nk 
but  little  wine,  and  was  especially  and  an- 
xiously careful  about  warm  clothing  and 
warm  rooms.  He  first  visited  Carlsbad,  when 
a  boy  of  only  14  years  of  age,  and  bad  since 
been  there  41  times.  Here,  even  in  the 
latest  part  of  the  autumn,  he  always  acquired 
new  strength.  Had  not  imperious  circum- 
stances hindered  him  this  time  from  visiting 
sooner,  the  salutary  fountain,  which  had  be- 
come absolutely  necessary  to  him,  he  would 
perhaps  have  still  lived.  He  was  fond  of 
travelling,  and  spoke  with  emotion  and 
pleasure  of  his  visit  to  Paris  in  180S,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  greatest  respect. 
Though  not  indifferent  to  external  distinc- 
tions, to  the  Diplomas  of  foreign  Academies 
and  Learned  Societies,  he  never  sought  or 
asked  fur  them,  and  in  conversation  never 
attached  any  value  to  them.  However,  he 
was  justly  proud  of  being  a  Member  of  the 
Institute  o<^  France,  and  of  the  Wernerian 
Society  in  England.  Even  on  his  deatli-bed 
he  learned  with  joy  from  his  former  pupil, 
and  faithful  friend,  the  Professor  of  Natural 
History  at  Edinburgh,  Jamieson,  that  not  only 
several  Mineralogical  Societies  flourished  in 
Great  Britain,  but  that  Professorships  of 
Mineralogy  on  Werner's  principles  were 
founded  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  Glas- 
gow, Cork,  Dublin,  and  Belfast.  At  his 
suggestion  a  union  of  friends  of  Natural 
philosophy  and  mineralogy  was  formed  last 
winter  in  Dresden,  where  Werner  himself 
presided.  He  was  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
expression  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Every 
newspaper  that  be  read,  excited  in  bim  a 
pious  wish  for  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
for  truth  and  justice.  In  the  last  days  of 
his  life,  his  eye  was  most  frequently  directed 
to  the  Brazils,  where  the  excellent  Oranjo 
was  his  friend,  and  many  Germans  now 
employed  there  his  scholars.  In  his  thoughts 
he  followed  every  traveller,  and  put  ques- 
tions to  bim,  in  his  own  mind,  such  as 
Michaelis  once  wrote  for  Niebuhr  and  For- 
skael.  His  house  was  the  constant  rendez- 
vous of  curious  travellers,  from  all  countries 
and  of  all  ranks ;  and  he  showed  to  them, 
all,  with  uncommon  patience  and  attention, 
his  Museum,  and  especially  his  collection  of 
precious  stones,  which  excites  surprise  by 
the  value  and  variety  of  the  specimen;.  He 
did  not,  however,  like  writmg  letters,  be- 
cause he  preferred  personal  intercourse  to 
every  thing,  and  dreaded  a  loss  of  time. 
This  disinterested  participation,  in  whatever 
promoted  in  any  country  the  interests  of 
knowledge  and  humanity,  did  not  hinder 
him  iTom  beine  the  most  faithful  son  of  his 
own  country,  me  most  loyal  reverer  of  his 
King.  He  refUsed  every  invitation  from 
abroad,  (and  he  received  at  an  early  period 
several  very  brilliant  and  enticing  ones,)  and 


Mras  for  many  years  contented  with  a  vci^ 
moderate  saluy,  supporting  himself  by  pn- 
rate  lectures.    He  made  presents  to  all  the 
academies  and  public  schools  of  Saxony,  and 
endeavoured  by  this  means  every  where  to 
excite  a  predilection  for  natural  philosophy. 
Those  who  were  most  intimately  connected 
with  him,  enjoyed  his  tenderest  interest  and 
care. — "  In  his  bouse,"  said  Boettiger,  in  his 
Farewell  Address  on  the  eminence  of  Gor'>' 
bitz,  "  company  daily  assembled  for  his  ad* 
vice,  and  the  same  band  with  which  be  felt 
the  pulse  of  nature,  raised  and  supported 
every  unfortunate.      His  simple  manners, 
his  cordial  cheerfulness,  and  his  social  play> 
fiilnese,  made  him  the  favourite  of  his  feiiow> 
citizens.      When   Werner  entered,   every 
countenance  brightened;  the  women,  too, 
loved  the  company  of  a  man  who,  withoal 
insipid  compliments,  always  had  something 
delicate  and  entertain  ioe;  to  say  to  them.   In 
his   earlier  years   his  feeling    heart  would 
doubtless  have  made  him  highly  susceptible 
of  enjoying  the  sweets  of  domestic  hfe ;  bat 
he  did  not  find  what  he  sought.    In  later 
vears  he  renounced  the  idea  of  them,  out  o/ 
rave  to  science,  and  was  fully  indemnified 
by  the  cordial  attachment  of  nis  pupils  and 
friends.   Penetrated  with  that  true  devotioa 
which  worships  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
be  often-  preached  to'  his  pupils  the  purest 
morality,  which  be  confirmed  by  his  own 
example ;  and  even  in  his  lectures  often  rose^ 
with  genuine  enthusiasm  from  the  miracles 
of  nature  to  their  Divine  Autlior.    Such  was 
the  man  of  whom  his  contemporaries  and- 
his  country  will  be  always  proud ;  a  man 
equally  distinguished  by  his  rare  learning, 
and  by  bis  gocMiness  of  heart  and  unspotted* 
character.    How  just  is  the  grief  caused  by 
such  a  loss !   His'  fairest  meiiument  is  the 
gratitude  of  bis  pupils,  who  are  spread  over 
all  the  countries  of^  the  world.    But  his  deo' 
trines  and  his  life  will  not  fait  of  public 
acknowledgment  and  praise.    This  tribute 
will  be  given  him  from  Prance,  England,  and 
Italy.    Neither  must  the  tongue  of  bis  pu- 
pils in  Germany  be  mute.    May  Von  Leon- 
nard  dedicate  to  him,  his  second  Lecture  ia- 
the    Academy  at    Munich !   May  Stefiie&s, 
Ullmann,  Uaiismano,  Mobs,  Moll,  i.inke, 
and  Weiss,  and  above  all  the  feeling  Schu- 
bert, speak  of  him !  May  Gilbert,  who  de- 
fended him  tt^ainst  the  violent  Cheoevii, 
erect  a  Memorial  to  him  in  his  Annals  ! — 
Nor  can  we  doubt  but  some  Monument  of 
marble  or  bronze  will  be  raised  to  his  me- 
mory, to  which  British  gratitude  and  ge- 
nerosity will  gladly  subscnbe,  and  Frieberg 
afford  a  suitable  situation,  to  be  enclosed  for 
the  purpose.    For  the  present  we  hope  that 
Bohme,  or  Buchhom,  will  engrave  th^  fine ' 
portrait  of  him,  by  O.  Von  Kiigelchen,  in 
Dresden,  which  was  intended   for  his  Mu- 
seam,  for  the  satisfiuiiaii  of  his  mimenras' 
scholars  and  friends.     His  most  glorious. 
monument,   however,   will  always  be  the 
Mineralogical  Academy,  preserved  in  un- 
interrupted activity  by  his  worthy  scholars; 
that  academy  which  he  himself  sometimes 
called  his  beloved  daughter,  and  richly  endow- 
ed; those  who  go  thither  on  a  pilgrimage,' 
those' who  there  receive  instruction,  wiH:pay 
continued  homage  to  the  mannof  W«aMBai,. 
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*«*  Tbt  fnneral  of  thi»  dvtingvithed  iodi- 
vidual  wu  coodacted  wiUiallthe  ceremony  dor 
to  his  fame.  We  have  receited  ■  detailed  bc- 
coDDt  nf  it  from  his  frirnd  M.  Boettiger,  to 
vrliom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  foregoing 
Memoir,  and  intend  it  fer  onr  ensningNomber. 


THE  DRAMA. 

A  whole  weelc  and  notfaing  new !  Our 
neighbours  across  the  herring-pond  would 
«spire  with  ennui  were  (uch  to  be  the  heavv 
fate  of  Paris.  The  IFartuek  at  the  English 
Opera  is  found  sufficieot  to  bewitch  the  au- 
dience ;  and  reoMfig  is,  by  repetition,  made 
•0  £aty  at  the  Hay-market,  that  every  bodv 
aeems  to  talie  pleasure  in  it.  We  have  had, 
to  be  sure^  Midas  revived  at  tiic  former 
bouse ;  and  the  Flitch  of  Bacon  cut  down  to 
a  mere  bit  of  gamnoon  at  the  latter ;  but  nei- 
tiier  demand  the  labours  of  criticism. 

FRENCH  THEATRE. 

Tbeatke  oe  la  Oaiete  . 
A  Wife  to  Seil  (Femme  i  vendre),  a  Vao- 

DEVILIE  tir  OKE  ACT. 

*  With  Tou,"  a  Frenchman  once  said  to 
an  Englishman,  "  all  is  venal,  every  thing 
is  saleable,  from  your  wives  to  your  members 
of  parliament"—"  Well,"  replied  the  latter 
with  the  greatest  imaginable  coolness, "  since 
we  find  purchasers  for  them,  it  is  at  least  a 
proof  that  they  are  worth  something."  The 
repartee  is  good,  but  English  pride  must  not 
take  advantage  of  it :  England  is  not  the 
only  nation  which  knows  how  to  value  it- 
tlf. 

With  regard  to  the  sate  of  wives,  it  has 
been  observed  that  it  is  a  custom  as  ancient 
as  general,  and  that  all  the  difference  consists 
in  the  way  in  which  it  is  carried  ou  :  in  one 
place  they  are  sold;  in  another,  they  sell 
themselves;  they  are  still  objects  of  mer- 
chandize. We,  who  cannot  connect  an  idea 
so  base  with  that  veneration  which  we  have 
always  entertained  of  the  fairest  portion  of 
the  human  race,  merely  look  upon  the  old 
custom,  which  is  not  yet  entirely  extinct 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  three  British 
kingdoms,  as  a  remnant  of  the  manners  and 
laws  of  barbarism,  and  a  species  of  divorce 
as  expeditious  as  that  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed in  France. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  odious  or  more  im' 
moral  than  those  feasts  to  which  the  guests, 
or  rather  the  accomplices,  are  invited  to  be 
the  spectators  of  a  scandalous  scene  pre- 
viously arranged.  A  dispute  arises  between 
tlie  husband  and  wife,  the  former  carries  his 
pretended  rage  so  far  as  to  strike  the  lady, 
who  is  overjoyed  at  receiving  the  blow ;  a 
complaint,  a  proch^erhal,  a  judiciary  action, 
an  examination  of  witnesses,  and  finally  a 
divorce  ensue,  on  the  plea  of  severity  and 
ill-treatment;  a  denouement  well  worthy  of 
•uch  a  comedy.  The  moralizing  philosopher 
would  probably  find  it  difficult  to  chuse  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  English  customs. 

The  authors  of  tenant  i  vendre,  were  too 
gallant  to  exhibit  before  the  audience  a  fair 
lady  at  a  public  sale.  The  putting  up  and 
knocking  doan^  are  nothing  more  than  an 
•musing  mystification  conuived   by  three 


tcotlaqdy  \ji  revenge  themselves  on  an  old 


Harpagnon  named  Brown,  who  is  as  avari- 
cious as  he  is  dissipated.  One  of  the  officers 
is  a  philosopher  more  gay  than  Diogenes, 
and,  like  him,  dwells  in  a  tub. 

"  Le  jour  e'est  son  theatre, 
£t  la  nuit 
Cast  son  lit." 
He  is  a  musiciau  as  necessity  requires,  and 
occasionally  eachants  the  amateurt  of  Dun- 
bar market;  whilst  his  comrades,  who  follow 
the  profession  of  artists,  daub  on  canvas  the 

ftortraits  of  all  the  pretty  misses  and  wrink- 
ed  mammas  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Old  Brown  has  employed  them ;  but  in- 
stead of  the  sum  of  sixty  guineas  which  he 
promised,  be  gives  them  only  ten,  and  a  bill 
for  the  remaining  fifty.  This  is  vexatious, 
for  the  fifty  guineas  were  destined  to  pur- 
chase the  liberty  of  the  three  friends ;  the 
captain  of  a  smuggler  has  promised,  for  that 
stun,  to  land  them  on  the  French  coast. 

Fate  however  assists  tliem.  Brown  had 
followed  in  the  street,  on  the  preceding 
evening,  a  youug  and  beautiful  Scotch  lady, 
with  whose  figure  he  is  completely  captivat- 
ed ;  he  fancies  be  has  discovered  the  place 
of  her  residence,  and  pays  our  Ampkioa  for 
playing  a  serenade  under  her  window.  Who 
would  ever  guess  tbc  object  of  this  gallantry? 
It  is  the  jroungest  of  our  officers,  who  had 
disguised  himself  as  a  female  for  the  masque- 
rade. 

The  three  officers  resolve  to  carry  the  joke 
as  £ir  as  it  will  go.  One  becomes  the  hus- 
band of  the  lady,  and  leads  her  with  a  ribbon 
round  her  neck  to  the  market-place.  The 
by-standers  are  all  ii^  the  pbt :  among  them 
is  the  nephew  of  Brown,  whose  marriaee  had 
a  short  time  before  been  prevented  oy  his 
imcle;  be  therefore  bids  against  Brewu  out 

of  pure  spite.    The  lady  sheds  tears a 

woman  of  sensibility  is  well  worth  two 
guineas  more.  She  iias  fine  eyes;  her  v^ue 
IS  increased  by  two  guineas.  She  sings,  she 
dances ;  foe  evety  new  accomplishment  for 
every  new  grace  which  she  is  discovered  to 
possess,  two  guineas  are  added.  Finally, 
tram  twelve  guineas  the  sum  increases  to 
fifty.  It  is  oecided — The  happy  Brown  is 
the  purchaser. 

At  this  moment  it  is  proclaimed  that  by 
virtue  of  a  cartel  of  exchange,  the  French 
prisoners  are  about  to  be  restored  to  their 
native  country ;  they  are  all  transported  with 
the  news ;  the  timid  beauty  expresses  her 
joy  in  rather  a  masculine  style.  Biown 
stares  as  though  he  had  just  dropped  fh>m 


A  serious  disturbance  took  place  a  few 
evenings  ago  at  the  Jlteatre  de$  Vari4ti*f 
during  the  representation  of  a  piece  entitled 
Lt  Combat  det  Montagnet.  M.  Culicot,  the 
principal  character  in  this  comedy,  is  a  whim- 
sical caricature  of  a  shopkeeper's  clerk  who 
wears  imposing  mustacnios,  apes  the  man- 
ners, follies,  and  vices  of  those  ranks  of  life 
to  which  he  is  a  total  stranger,  and  occupies 
an  equivocal  place  in  evenr  class  without  io 
reality  belongmg  to  any.  This  piece  of  wellr 
directed  satire  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
clerks  of  certain  warehouses  in  Paris,  who 
thought  they  could  recognize  their  own 
cbaiacters  in  that  of  M.  Calieot.  They  ac- 
cordingly resolved  to  resent  the  insult  that 
was  onered  to  them.  A  plan  of  campaign 
was  agreed  upon,  and  the  Theatre  dei  VariitU 
was  to  he  taken  by  storm. 

The  number  of  gallant  youths  who  had 
enraged  in  this  expMition  amounted  to  three 
or  four  hundred,  and  the  entrance  of  Calieot 
was  the  signal  for  commencing  hostilities. 
Cries  of  fury  were  sent  forth  from  the  pit ; 
the  orchestra  was  scaled,  and  the  stage  at- 
tacked; but  the  gendarmes  did  their  duty 
with  their  accustomed  coolness,  and  succeed- 
ed, without  effusion  of  blood,  in  repulsing 
the  assailants,  a  dozen  or  two  of  whom  were 
made  prisoners. 

Twenty-six  of  these  heroes  (say  the  jour- 
nals of  the  3d  August),  have  been  sent  to 
La  Force,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Procureur  du  Roi  (the  attorney  general.) 


the  clouds 


"I 


he 


IS  determined  to  re- 
cover his  fifty  guineas:  that  will  be  but  com- 
mon justice  ....  The  officers  present  his 
bill,  and  in  the  presence  of  so  many  wit- 
nesses, he  is  compelled  to  do  justice  to  his 
own  signatuie. 

This  piece  is  extremely  entertaining;  it 
possesses  all  the  merit  which  can  be  expected 
from  a  production  of  the  sort.  Every  scene 
is  well  kept  up;  that  of  the  sale  is  uresisti- 
bly  comic. 

BoMuage,  who  played  in  the  most  original 
style  the  character  of  the  Femme  d  vendre, 
stepped  forward  afler  three  modest  courttaet 
to  announce  the  authors ;  they  are  said  to 


Rench  naval  officers,  prisoners  at  Dunbar  in  have  assumed  the   names   of  Juttim  and  ^^^^  !>  'C  defence  and  safety;  and  immoi^ 


hidorc. 


DIGEST  OF  POLITICS  AND 
NEWS. 

Happily  for  mankind,  there  is  now  no 
task  so  easy  in  periodical  literature  as  the 
conipr«ssion  of  the  news  of  the  times. 
As  the  body  politic  becomes  convalescent 
the  bulletins  cease:  when  the  fever  was 
at  its  paroxysms  we  bad  them  hourly; 
during  the  season  of  succeeding  languor 
they  were  occasionally  called  for;  the 
patient  restored  to  health  and  strength, 
th^  c<  ase. 

Scar  cely  a  sinister  rumour  dbturbs  the 
quiet  a>f  these  Halcyon  days.  The  £prat» 
ful  to!  Is  of  husbandry  give  employment 
to  the  population,  and  the  swol^d  of  war 
is  rusting  in  its  scabbard.  The  very 
minds  of  men  have  undergone  a  change, 
at  least :  we  hear  more  of  better  pursuits. 
Plans  f  or  ameliorating  the  condition  of  our 
poorer  brethren,  have  superseded  plans 
of  the  campaign ;  the  erection  of  com- 
fortable homes  fbrsuflfviing  and  want, 
supplie  s  the  expenditure  of  trains  to  bat- 
ter citii  es ;  and  the  name  of  the  philan- 
thropic -.  preserver  Owen,  is  oftener  in  the: 
public  mouth  than  that  of  the  ingeniou} 
destro]  /ei  Congreve. 

We  mean  no  invidious  comparisoi^. 
When  'the  rights  of  Britons  are  at  stak e, 
be  desi  rrves  well  of  hit  country,  who  cou- 


jtel  is  It  ia  glory  who.  kwls  mt  warrion.  tp 
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musical  em  aie  not  always  in  perfect  tune. 


viatory.  Bat  rather  would  toe  dwell  on 
the  works  of  peace !  Our  first  notice, 
however,  must  be  of  another  descrip- 
tion. 

The  strong  fortress  of  Hattrass,  in  the 
Doab,  in  the  East  Indies,  has  been  taken 
by  the  British  troops  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Marshall.  It  was  defended  by 
a  Chieftain  called  Rio  Doss,  or  Dya 
lUm,  by  oast  a  J'bat,  a  prot6c6  of  Scin- 
dia's,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance both  from  its  strength  and  situa- 
tion. Refusing  to  capitulate,  a  bombard- 
nwBt  ensued,  and  a  rocket  penetrated  the 
magazine,  which  blew  up  with  an  exjdo- 
uoo  so  tremendous  as  to  affect  the  be- 
siegers like  an  Earthquake.  A  multitude 
of  the  garrison  perished. 

The  marriage  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  of  Russia  and  the  Prussian 
Princess  Charlotte  took  place  at  Peters- 
burgh  on  the  8th  July. 

Tlie  Austrian  'IVoops  are  evactuting 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  Allied  Army  in  France  may 
be  still  further  reduced  at  an  earlier  period 
than  the  Spring  »f  181 8  as  originally  pro- 
posed. The  King  of  Prussia  has  ap- 
pointed a  review  of  his  Corps  at  Sedan 
on  the  1  jtb  inst.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton is  expected  to  be  present ;  but  after 
the  magnificent  military  spectacles  of  late 
years,  this  will  appear  unimposing,  as  the 
whole  force  does  not  amount  to  20,000 
men. 

A  letter  received  at  Liverpool  from 
Bahia,  dated  12th  June,  states  that  Mar- 
tin or  Martinez  the  leader  of  the  Per- 
nambuco  revolt  was  banged  on  that  day. 
Whether  General  Lacy  has  been  executed 
or  imprisoned  at  Msyorca,  remains  uncer- 
tain. 

It  seems  that  Lord  Amherst  has  not 
arrived  at  Portsmouth,  as  stated  in  all  the 
daily  Newspapers.  A  salute  fired  in  ho- 
nbur  of  Lord  Melville  led  to  the  mistake. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  many  of  our 
Countrymen  are  induced  to  emigrate  to 
South  America.  That  vast  countir  pre- 
sents onlj^  a  field  of  rapine  and  biood- 
sbed  which  it  is  lamentable  to  contem- 
plate. It  will  be  still  more  so  if  Britons 
become  actors  in  such  scenes. 

The  most  ami&ble  understanding  has 
l>een  cultivated  between  Great  Britain 
and  Turkey,  and  the  latter  has  got  over 
all  her  jealousies  respecting  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Ionian  Republic  under  the 
pfotection  of  England.  It  is  gratifying 
to  read  in  the  Continental  papers,  that 
thfough  the  mediation  of  our  Govern- 
ment a  convention  has  been  concluded 
between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Porte, 
which  secures  more  liberty  to  the  Chris- 
established   in  Toik^y  ; — that  b 


conseqnence  of  this  convention,  printing 
presses  have  been  established  at  Constan- 
tinople, under  the  direction  of  an  Italian, 
and  that  several  works  in  Italian,  French 
and  Latin,  have  already  been  printed. 
Thna  do  we  lay  Literature  and  Christen- 
dom under  obligation  to  the  enlightening 
and  liberal  spirit  of  British  Poficy. 


VARIETIES. 

Description  of  itie  time-keeper  and  pendu- 
lum for  MPhich  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  at  the 
Artelphi,  voted  their  gold  Isis  medal  and  30 
guineas  to  Mr.  W.  Wynn,  Famham.  The 
scapement  acts  as  the  common  dead  scape- 
ment,  but  the  pallets  are  constructed  of  seg- 
ments of  cylinders,  which  move  on  smaGI 
axes  daring  the  whole  of  the  time  the  tooth 
of  the  wheel  is  in  contact  with  each ;  which 
reduces  the  friction  in  that  important  part 
at  least  nineteen  twentieths,  as  compared 
with  the  dead  scapement.  Small  cylinders 
are  placed  instead  of  the  leaves  in  the  pinions 
which  go  round  on  pivots,  one  fifth  of  their 
diameter  when  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  are  in 
contact  with  them ;  consequently,  four  fifths 
of  the  friction  is  there  got  rid  of.  The  pivots 
of  all  the  movement>wheels  are  suspended 
on  friction  wheels ;  which  diminishes  their 
friction  from  SO  to  S5  to  1  in  those  points, 
and  supersedes  the  use  of  jewels — The  mo- 
tion wheels  and  pulley  ate  entirely  dispensed 
with.  Besides  the  advantage  derived  from 
getting  rid  of  so  much  of  that  changeable 
resistance,  the  eiicct  of  friction,  an  impor- 
tant one  is  gained;  for  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  oil  any  part  of  this  movement,  which 
is  usual  in  others — No  part  but  the  pivots  of 
the  friction  wheels  and  cylinders  will  reouire 
oil;  and  those  are  so  remote  in  point  or  in- 
fluence, that  the  muntaining  power  and  the 
resistance  of  the  scapement  will  be  always 
equal  in  all  variations  of  temperature  and 
foulness. — ^The  pendulum  must,  therefore, 
oscillate  at  all  times  in  an  equal  arc  uf  vibra- 
tion, which  will  prevent  tne  necessity  of 
using  any  artificial  means  to  preserve  the 
IsochroDism  of  unequal  arcs. — ^Tbe  pendu- 
lum is  constnicted  with  compensating  rods, 
but  has  all  its  rods  at  rest  except  the  one 
wliich  supports  the  ball :  it  therefore  does  not 
snffer  that  resistance  in  the  air  which  is  usual 
in  the  gtidiron  pendulum.  It  is  made  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  proportionate  lengths 
of  the  compensating  rods  can  be  altered  in 
the  roost  minute  degree :  consequently  they 
can  be  arljusted  with  the  greatest  arcuracy, 
a  thing  which  has  tritherto  heen  didicalt  or 
(leihapb  impuaai'  le  tu  ac(onipli>-h. 

Mmic. — The  musical  worid  is  now  so 
completely  agog  for  perfect  tuning  and  ma- 
thematical accuracy,  in  consequence  of  the 
display  of  "Mr.  Liston's  Euharmonic  Organ, 
that  we  may  expect  Smith's  Harmonies  to 
become  part  of  the  Boarding-School  course. 
Mr.  Liston's  scheme  certainly  tunes  an 
octave,  or  succession  of  octaves,  to  an  ex- 
treme nicety ;  but  we  doubt  whether  many 
human  ears  are  capable  of  appreciating  in- 
tervals equal  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  tone 
or  semitone,  much  less  those  extremer  nice- 
ties now  attempted.     BcsidMt  the  most 


so  that  a  perfect  tuned  instrument  may  aooie- 
times  prove  diseordant. 

As  a  proof  of  the  theoretic  nicety  now  in 
vo||ue»  it  is  a  het,  that  a  recent  writer,  ia  a 
periodical  work,  re<;j>mDMnds  an  orgaa  of 
one  stop  uf  two  acta vps  compass,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  experiments,  shall  have  ISM 
pipes,  or  about  00  pipes  to  evei^  interval  I 
This  new  system  of  tniiing  reminds  us  of 
the  anecdote  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  and  tbe 
Grand  Signior,  when  the  latter,  having  re- 
quested to  hear  the  English  fiddlers  attaetied 
to  the  Embassy,  was  so  completely  satisfied 
with  the  tUHimg,  that  he  requested  the  con- 
cert might  stop,  as  he  had  better  music  of 
his  own,— to  the  great  discomfiture  of  tlie 
cat-gut  senders,  after  expending  much  rosin 
and  displaying  great  nimbleoess  of  wrist 
and  elbow. 

The  quantity  of  Porter  brewed  by  tbe 
twelve  chief  Brewers  in  London,  in  the  year 
ending  5th  July  last,  amounted  to  «ne  mU- 
lUm,  two  hundred  and  tigk^f^emf  tlumiamd, 
nintkun'dred  and  tUrty-fite  iorreb/.'  P«s* 
sibly  the  smaller  brewers  being  added  would 
make  a  total  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  bar- 
rels. 


»RECAUTIOMS  DtlRIMO  TBUMDER-STOaMS. 

From  the  observations  of  the  greatest  Na- 
tural Philosophers,  which  have  been  con* 
firmed  by  experience,  both  with  regard  to 
what  takes  plane  in  tbe  air  durine  thunder- 
storms, ana  the  effects  prudocM  by  the 
power  of  electricity,  we  may  venmre  to  point 
out  some  rules  fur  the  conduct  to  be  observed 
in  such  cases,  and  particularly  when  we  are 
certain  of  the  thunder  beinc  near  us. 

These  rules  are  founded  on  the  general 
notions  concerning  substances  and  bodies 
most  capable  of  serving  as  conductors  to  the 
electric  fluid,  and  the  circumstances  most 
likely  to  occasion  its  attraction. 

Ist.  In  walking  in  the  open  ur,  it  is  re- 
commended to  stop  on  perceiving  the  light- 
ning, and  not  to  resume  the  motion  until  tbe 
thunder  is  heard. 

Slid.  The  shelter  of  trees,  particularly  of 
very  bish  ones,  is  to  be  avoided. 

If  wittiin  doors,  the  windows  and  doors  of 
the  rooms  should  be  closed,  to  prevent  any 
current  uf  air. 

The  persons  in  the  room  should  avoid  the 
fire  place,  windows,  doors,  and  all  things  oiw 
namented  with  metallic  substances,  and 
place  tbemselvM  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Flame  and  smoke  bein»  conductors,  the 
fire  should  be  extinguished. 

For  greater  security,  persons  may  seat 
themselves  in  one  chair,  with  theii  feet  on 
another,  and  thus  remain  insulated  from  all 
conductors. 

Dr.  Franklin  advises  the  sitting  on  feather 
beds  or  mattresses  in  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

The  most  certain  way,  however,  would  be 
to  have  %  hammock  or  bed  suspended  by 
silk  cords,  at  an  equal  distance  from  tlie 
four  walls,  the  eeilmg  and  floor;  fur,  as 
these  objects  are  not  such  powerful  conduc- 
tors as  the  walls,  the  lightning  would  not 
prefer  an  intemtpted  course  across  the  air  of 
tbe  room  and  the  beds,  whilst  it  miglit  con- 
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tiniie  to  run  klong  the  walls,  which  are  the 
liest  conductors. 

In  this  manner  the  dangerous  fluid  may 
1>e  avoided,  if  it  is  possible  to  aroid  it,  this 
situation  being  the  most  secnre  that  can  be 
taken  in  case  of  lightning,  in  a  house  un- 
provided with  protecting  condactors  exter- 
nally. 

On  Thnrsday  last,  at  the  South  Denes, 
Yarmouth,  they  commenced  digging  for  the 
foundation  of  the  Column  to  be  erected  to 
the  Msmory  of  our  Naval  Hero,  Nelson. 

Richard  Soaper,  a  scaTclmait  in  the  Pl3r- 
mouth  Dock-yard,  has  been  rewarded  by  the 
Navy  Boanl  with  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas, 
for  his  incenuity  in  inventing  a  method  of 
stopping  leaks  or  shot  boles  under  water. 
The  Board  have  also  directed  that  he  shall 
receive  promotion  on  the  first  vacancy  in  his 
department. 


coal  to  Edinburgh,  by  whicii  the  price  of  that 
necessary  article  may  be  diminished  60  per 
cent!  In  short,  every  work  which  public 
spirit  can  devise  or  execute  seems  to  meet 
with  the  most  zealous  supftort,  afid  the  judg- 
ment displayed  in  deterniinine  whatis  best  to 
be  done,  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  ardour 
with  which  it  is  earried  on. 


IMPaOTBHEIITS  AT  SDIIIBVKOH. 

The  Scottish  capital  is  undergoing  many 
judicious  improvements,  and  the*  works 
which  have  been  carrying  on  for  some  |ime^ 
have  not  only  furnished  emplovntent  for  sur- 
plus labour,  but  tended  greatly  to  beautify 
one  of  tlie  finest  cities  in  Europe.  Upwards 
of  seven  thousand  pounds,  inclpding  the 
princely  and  patriotic  gift  of  lOOO).  from  the 
itegent,  have  been  expended  chieB  v  in  exe- 
cutmg  «  promenade  round  the  Calton-lliil, 
which,  according  to  the  report  of  the  mana- 
gers' committee,  «  has  opened  up  new  fea- 
tures in  one  of  the  most  splendid  landscapes 
of  which  any  capital  in  Europe  cau  bout; 
and  which  will  remain  to  future  ages  as  a 
recorded  monument  at  once  of  the  taste  and 
the  charity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh. 
It  is  a  work  which  answered  every  character 
which  the  employment  to  be  provided  tor 
the  poor,  beyood  the  usual  demand  for  la- 
bour, hhould  have.  It  was  at  once  benefi- 
cial and  highly  ornamental,  and  it  did  not 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  occupation  of  la- 
bourers, aud  it  was  not  likely  othermUi  to 
kave  been  executrd." 

"  The  removal  of  the  bouses  in  Sliakspeare 
Square  (says  an  Edinburgh  writer)  gradually 
developes  the  beautiful  effect  aodmagnifi- 
cent  appearance  of  the  hill,  which,  with 
Nelson's  monument  on  the  summit,  presents 
a  scene  that  has  not  a  parallel  in  the  world." 

The  New  Bridge  to  connect  the  NewTown 
with  the  Calton  Hill,  and  a  fine  Church  at 
the  other  end  of  Princes  Street,  will,  when 
eomoleted,  form  the  whole  of  this  line  of 
building  into  a  species  of  esplanade,  ftcing 
the  Old  Town,  and  Hanked  by  the  above 
Church  and  the  Register  Office. 

In  the  High  street  ail  those  ugly  masses  of 
building  which  deformed  and  straitened  it 
are  in  course  of  removal.  The  Tolbooth  and 
Weighhouse  are  under  sentence,  and  it  is 
nnderstood  that  all  central  iniumbrances 
from  tlte  Castle  to  the  Canongate  are  to 
vanish  so  as  to  tender  the  street  of  uniform 
width  throughout.  At  the  west  end  of  tlie 
Grass-market,  the  old  houses  are  Uking 
down  to  make  room  for  a  handsome  Com- 
market.  All  the  way  to  the  port  of  Leith 
has  been  paved,  aud  a  subacnption  is  afoot 
for  fenniog  lailways  to  convey  the  County 


Pams,  *Stk  July.— «  The  art  of  gorman- 
dizing has  recently  been  enriched  by  a  new 
invention,  or  rather,  it  has  adopted  one 
which  never  seemed  likely  to  enter  its  do- 
main. A  Proveitpal  Restaurateur  has  re- 
cently fixed  his  residence  in  the  Rue  At 
tf/eie,  opposite  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Pa- 
lais-RoyM ;  and  his  sign,  which  is  the  attiae- 
lion  of  aU  the  idlers  in  Paris,  represents  an 
ox  with  an  elegant  hat  on  his  head,  draped 
with  a  cachmere  shawl,  with  a  ridicnle  sus- 
pended from  his  neck,  and  finally,  decked 
out  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  modern 
lady  of  fiuhion;  at  tne  bottom  of  the  pic- 
ture the  followinc  words  are  inscri1>ed: 
Bea^i  la  mode.  Not  content  with  having 
laviklied  so  much  ingenuity  upon  his  sign, 
our  Provencal  displays  his  wit  m  his  bill  of 
(are,  which  he  styles  his  journal ;  and  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  this  journal  is  edited  with 
taste,  and  presents  considerable  variety.  It 
seems^  as  tboueh  be  wished  to  address  a 
ooihpliment  ratnerthan  an  epigram  to  news- 
paper editon;  for  in  bis  publication  he 
never  fails  to  taterf  the  most  delicate  and 
savoury  dishes.  The  journal  of  the  Awf  4 
la  wude  is  daily  perused  by  numbers  of  eanr 
readers,  who  always  find  it  filled  with  Use 
best  of  news."  Note.  In  London  we  should 
call  this  the  art  ^fMjfimg. 

Mr.  Suard,  permanent  Secretary  of  the 
French  Academy,  died  on  the  morning  of 
the  VOth  ult.  at  Paris.  He  was  a  native  of 
Besanfon,  bom  in  17S3,  and  retained  all  his 
faculties  to  the  last.  His^  funeral  in  the 
church-yard  of  Pete  La  Cbaise  was  attended 
by  most  of  the  literati  in  the  capital:  M 
Auger,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Academy, 
pronounced  his  funeral  oration,  and  his 
iriend  Count  Gaetan  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
not  only  strewed  his  grvre  with  flowers,  but 
delivered  a  warm  eulogium  upon  his  virtues. 

The  Duchess  de  Broelie,  daughter  to  Ma- 
dame de  SomI,  and  the  Duke,  a  Peer  of 
France,  arrived  on  the  S5th  ult.  at  the  Cha- 
teau of  Copet.  The  next  dav  the  funeral 
car  arrived  with  the  body  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  followed  by  her  son.  Sunday  the 
t7th,  the  toortal  remains  of  this  celebrated 
woman  were  placed  in  the  tomb  destined  to 
receive  them. 

Paris  is  the  only  dty  in  Europe  where  the 
Italian  Opera  is  open  all  the  year  through. 
The  performances  are  given  thrice  a  week. 
In  Italy,  during  the  season  the  theatre  is 
shut  religiowly  on  Fridays,  as  in  England 
on  SundiMTs. 

Mme.  Catalan!  has  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
luliau  Opera  at  Paris  for  nine  years. 

One  or  the  most  extraordinary  instances 
of  the  Bibliomania  ever  known  in  Scotland, 
at  present  engages  the  attention  of  the  lite- 
rati; a  gentleman  in  Perth,  lately  deceased, 
has  left  a  coUectioo  of  nearly  iOJXX)  volumes 


of  scarce  books,  besides  some  thousand  en- 
gravings, the  whole  of  which  are  now  dis- 
posing of  by  public  auction  at  Perth. 

A  young  Russian  at  Paris  is  performing 
all  the  Salamander  exploits  of  the  incom- 
bustible Spaniard.  He  mouths  molten  lead, 
and  handles  red-hot  iron,  &c. 

The  German  female  reformer,  Mme.  de 
Knideoer,  according  to  report  intends  to 
colonize  Mount  Caucasus  with  her  Disciples. 
There  is  an  odd  mixture  of  romance  aira  re- 
ligion, of  Spencean  principles  and  Aristo* 
cracy,  in  her  doctrines,  which  she  propagates 
alike  by  novels  and  sermons ! 

VinvA. — His  Imperial  Majesty  has  given 
a  Patent  for  six  years  to  Mr.  Antony  Jutloy 
Paper  Manufocturer,  for  bis  invention  for 
making  paper  of  dissolved  straw. 

TheKmg  uf  Bavaria  has  given  orders  for 
the  re-estaolishment  of  the  once  much  fre- 
quented baths  of  Bruckenau,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Fulda,  which  has  been  re-united 
with  bis  kingdom. 

Pest,  9tL  May. — In  one  of  the  counties 
of  Hungary,  a  case  has  been  produced  by 
nature,  which  furnishes  our  Hungarian  law- 
yers an  opportunity  to  exercise  their  inge- 
nuity. On  a  steep  declivity  upon  the  river 
Hernath,  lav  two  vineyards,  one  above  the 
other:  the  higher  oim  detached  itself  from 
the  rock,  glioed  down  the  declivity  upon 
the  other  vineyard,  which  it  now  entirely 
covers.  The  questiou  is,  who  is  the  owner 
of  this  vineyaru,  and  who  is  to  be  consider- 
ed the  loser? 


The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
issued  a  Proclamation,  directing  the  sale  of 
800,000  acres  of  land,  recently  acqiured  bv 
the  National  Government  from  the  CreeK 
Indians.       

The  kine  of  the  Netherlands  has  presented 
agold  snuD-box  to  C'ilooel  John  Macdonald, 
as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  service  he  has 
dune  the  Arts  by  bis  invention  of  the  Sema- 
pboric  Telegnph. 

Letters  f  om  Copenhagen  state,  that  on  the 
5tb  July,  in  the  ^ernoon,  a  most  terrible 
Rtorni  from  the  N.  W.  fell  on  the  town  of 
Bleiberg  Gerauth,  in  the  Foggerthal,  the  ba- 
rometer standingat  SS  inches,  1  line,  7  points ; 
not  only  was  the  dust,  &c.  from  the  moun- 
tains luivon  about  like  black  clouds,  but 
stones  as  large  as  ben's  eggp  were  dashed 
about  through  these  clouds;  garden  fences, 
and  wooden  stables  were  thrown  down ;  an 
empty  cask,  95lb.  weight,  liAed  into  the  air, 
ana  broken  to  pieces  by  the  fall ;  houses  un- 
roofed, &c.;  several  persons  were  thrown 
down  by  the  fury  of  the  hurricane, which  last- 
ed five  mimites,  after  which  came  a  violent 
thunder  storm,  and  a  heavy  fall  of  rain. 

A  VFiy  beautiful  male  statue  in  bronze  has, 
it  is  said,  just  been  discovered  at  PoaipeiL  It 
is  nearly  naked ;  a  veir  small  drapery  thrown 
over  one  arm,  and  depending  a  snort  ww 
down  the  back,  being  the  only  covering.  It 
was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  Bourbon 
Museum,  and  is  the  first  broiue  statue  found 
at  Pompeii. 
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INTERESTING  NARRATIVE. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  this  day 
commeDce  a  narrative,  than  which  we 
could  procure  nothing  more  intereatiog 
to  preient  to  our  friends  and  the  public, 
•ad  which  we  anticipate  will  form  a  dis- 
tinguishing feiHture  in  mway  succeeding 
Numbers  of  the  Literary  Gazette.  Ne- 
rer  did  scientific  expedition  attract  more 
undivided  regard,  both  of  learned  and 
unlearned,  than  that  which  sailed  hst 
year  to  explore  the  Congo  or  Zayr  River, 
and  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Southern 
Africa.  Of  this  undertaking  we  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  an  ori- 
ginal Journal,  which  a  literary  gentleman 
u  engaged  to  put  into  the  narrative  form 
adopted  in  thie  papers  of  which  the  first 
fojlows  this  notice.  Anuous  to  evince 
bow  sensible  we  are  of  that  liberal  eu- 
couragement  which  is  raising  our  circu- 
lation, both  at  home  and  fU>road,  in  a 
manner  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
the  periodical  press,  it  is  our  intention, 
if  possible,  to  have  pktes  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  some  lutherto  undescribed 
subjects  in  natural  history,  executed  in  a 
superior  styles  and  given  vrith  two  or  more 
of  our  ensuing  Numbers.  Our  greatest 
difficulty  in  this  design  is  to  contrive 
the  transmission  of  these  frfates  without 
iqjury  or  eipense,  to  our  distant  sub- 
scribers: but  whatever  arrangement  we 
may  adopt,  timely  notice  of  it  shall  be 
iiaerted. 

'  No  preface  from  our  pen  seems  ueoe»- 
sary.  except  perhaps  a  few  lines  to  re- 
call to  the  memory  of  readers,  that 
the  Congo  was  a  schooner-rigged  vessel, 
of  about  ninety  tons,  and  drawing  five 
feet  of  water.  That  she  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Tuckey,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  expedition ;  and  that  the  other 
officers  were,  Lieut.  Hawkey ;  Mr.  Fitx- 
maurice,  master  and  surveyor ;  and  Mr. 
MackeiTow,  assistant  surgeon ;  besides 
two  master's  mates,  and  Mr.  Eyre,  the 
purser.  The  scientific  department  con- 
sisted of  Professor  Smith  of  Christiana, 
liotanist  and  geologist;  Mr. Tudor,  com- 
parative anatomist ;  Mr.  Cranch,  for  na- 
•tmjl  Ustoty ;  Mr.  Galway,  a  volunteer ; 
a«o  a  gardener  to  collect  seeds  and  plants 
for  Kew  Oarden.  Of  these  gentlemen 
there  are  few  left  to  tell  the  story  of  their 
exertions  and.  safierings.  Capt.  Tuckey, 
Lieut.  Hawkey,  Smith,  Tudor,  Cranch, 
Galway,  Eyre,  are«U  dead.    Fitzmaurice 


ing  on  the  coast  for  further  instructions. 
Whether  they  continue  the  pursuit  or 
not,  or  whether  the  Admiralty  may  or 
may  not  think  proper  to  fit  out  another 
expedition,  the  ensuing  narrative  cannot 
fail  to  be  perused  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest; and  in  that  persuasion  we  now 
submit  it  to  the  public. 

VOYAGE  TO  THE  CONGO. 
CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 
Object  of  the  Expedition.— Prtpar*- 
tiotufor  the  protecvtion  of  it. — SaiUng 
of  the  Congo  and  Dorothy. — TiUy  are 
repeatedly  ferud  to  return  to  port  hf 
contrary  wintb. — Difference  between  the 
two  Venelt  when  at  Sea. — They  Mdce 
the  Itland  of  Madeira. — Remark*  made 
during  the  Passage. — 7%«  Crew  exer- 
deed  with  Small  Arm*. — Effect*  of  the 
hot  Climate  on  the  Congo. — ITU  Expe- 
dition arrives  at  Porto  Praya. 

An  expedition  to  Afiica  having' been 
determuied  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring the  course  of  the  Congo,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  its  alledged  communi- 
cation with  the  Niger,  a  vessel  was  con- 
structed for  this  express  purpose ;  which 
received  the  name  of  the  river  to  which 
she  was  destined  to  proceed.  In  the 
first  instance,  it  was  intended  the  Congo 
should  be  worked  by  steam ;  but  it  was 
found,  upon  trial,  that  the  engine  caused 
the  vessel  to  draw  so  much  water,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  successfully  to 
prosecute  the  voyage,  if  this  plan  were 
not  abandoned.  The  steam  apparatus 
n-as  in  consequence  taken  out ;  and  thus 
lightened,  the  Congo  proceeded  to  sea, 
accompanied  by  the  Dorothy  transport. 
The  expedition  was  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Tuckey. 

The  sailing  of  the  vessels  was  for  about 
ten  days  retacded  by  the  ice  which  block- 
ed up  the  river ;  but  at  length,  on  the 
l6th  of  February,  I«l6,  they  left  Dept- 
ford,  and  dropped  down  to  the  Nore.. 
Here  the  crew  received  six  months  pay 
in  advance ;  and  two  sailors  and  two  ma- 
rines deserted  the  same  evening.  On  the 
35th,  the  expedition  reached  £e  Downs ; 
and  on  the  S8th,  having  been  till  then 
detained  by  contrary  winds,  put  to  sea 
with  the  wind  N.  N.  W. ;  but  a  gale 
springing  up  from  the  S.W.,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  put  into  Plymouth  Sound ; 
where  two  seamen  and  two  maiines  were 
received  on  board,  to  supply  the  place 
I  of  those  who   had  deserted.       It  was 


were    again  able  to  get  under  weigh. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  beat  down  Chan- 
nel, from  the  wind  having  changed,  th^ 
were  compelled  to  put  into  FalnHWth  oo 
the  following  day ;  whence  they  sailed 
on  the  9th,  with  a  fine  breeaeat  N.N.E. 
A  heavy  gale  from  the  South  West  forced 
them  once  more  to  return  to  port.    The 
weather  was  exceedingly  luisy  and  dis* 
agreeable ;  and  unable  to  procure  a  pitot 
from  Scilly,  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  they  regained   Falmouth.      WUIe 
standing  in  for  Scilly  they  passed  tiK 
Bishop  and  Clerk  Rocks,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile,  and  were  close  upon  the  Wolf 
Rock,    over  which  the  sea  broke  with 
great  force  and  violence,    bat  witbont 
making  that  noise  which  originated  its 
name,  and  formerly  advertised  the  mari> 
ner  of  hisperil.    This  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  emirts  made  by  the  fisheimcB  of 
Cornwall,  to  fill  up  those  chasms  which 
caused  the  roaring  just  adverted  to.    To 
this  labour  they  devoted  a  whole  sunuaei; 
from  an  apprehension  that  the  fish  wcte 
only  to  be  found  at  an  inconvenient  dis- 
tance,    in  consequence  of  their  being 
fi-ightened  by  it.     The  expedition  ww 
detained  eight  days  at  Falmouth  by  ad» 
verse  winds,  accompanied  by  much  now, 
hail  and  rain. 

Oo  the  19th,  diey  weighed  with  the 
wind  N.,  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
clearing  the  Channel,  passing  Scilly  at 
the  distance  of  15  leagues.  They  had  to 
encounter  a  heavy  swell  firom  the  N.  W. 
with  a  cross  sea,  occasioned  by  the  meet' 
ing  of  the  waters  of  the  two  channels  at 
the  Land's-end.  The  sea  became  more 
smooth  as  they  reiceded  from  the  shoi«. 
On  the  20th,  ainreast  of  Scilly,  the  trans> 
port  was  found  to  roll  so  heavily  befen 
the  wind,  that  all  hands  were  exceeding 
incommoded  by  it,  and  the  scientific  gen- 
tlemen who  were  on  board,  and  wka 
were  little  inured  to  the  sea,-  beeaaic 
severely  mdisposed .  An  efiort  was  made 
to  relieve  the  vessel  by  clearing  away  the 
lumber  stowed  in  the  boats  on  deck,  but 
without  success ;  the  defect  being  in  the 
ship  herself  or  in  the  stowage  in  her 
hold.  Patience  was  the  only  rettedy: 
and  all  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
hardship  of  bemg  unable  to  eat,  steep, 
walk  the  deck,  or  write  with  any  tolef- 
able  degree  of  comfort. 

Bat  though  those  on  board  of'tkc 
transport  were  thus  seriously  annoyed. 


—4  M    Ci_7 — 1~--— ■».     Kiwuauiiwriui   uiuse  WHO   oaa   oesenca.       it  was   iinnspon  were  inns  #erio«siy   anaoyea, 
«adM«flkcnow«Bly««aiiyc.  and  waH-  not  UII  tha  Mh  March,  that  the  vessels  they  wen  ooasoied  for  all  the  iaaeava. 
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nicDces  whidi  te^arded  thenselvet  per- 
soutly,  by  «bserviag  the  superior  man- 
ner in  which  the  Congo  passed  through 
the  water ;  ^bich  agreeably  disappoiuted 
1^  the  expectations  that  had  previously 
-been  ibnoed.  The  heavy  rolline  sea  with 
■  wfaiehsfae  had  then  to  contend,- was  to 
iKr  perfectly  harmless:  it  struck  -her, 
but  without  doing  her  any  injury—  with- 
out even  wetting  her  deck,  as  her  light- 
ness was  such  that  the  rose  above  it — 
Ber  sailing  was  somewhat  retarded  by  the 
ieelMMrds,  with -which  she  had  b^osup- 

e"Ml  in  the  river,  and  which  were  now 
nd  wholly  useless:  *nd,  indeed,  worse 
than  useless,  as  by  coniiniog  between 
them  and  the  vessel's  side,  a  considerable 
Hbody  of  what  is  teohnicaily  termed  "  dead 
wtter,"  liiejjr  tendered  her  progress  less 
npid  flian  it  would  otherwise  have  been ; 
Mid  OMMed  a  sort  of  roaring  noise,  which: 
had  the  deafening  efi^t  of  a  waterMnlll.' 
TTiey  were  repeatedly  tried  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage,  and  the  result  of  the  expe- 
rimeat  was  always  the  same.  Captain 
Tockey  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  their 
'Jaoliti^ :  and  being  convhced,  that  in- 
•tend  of -h«l|»ig  the  ship  on  a  wind,  they 
—cnuJlitaUd  aa  impediment,  he  ordered 
Aeat  to  be  cut  adrift  soon  after  fau  ar- 
ff>al  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Oa  leavint  the  channel  it  was  remark- 
cdt  the  only  bird  that  followed  the  ships 
mm  the  common  gull>  which  did  not 
leave  them  till  the  29d,  when  Cape  Fl- 
flbterre,  the  nearest  land,  was  computed 
to  be  distant  about  two  hundred  miles ; 
luid  at  this  distance  they  passed  the  pa- 
lalld  of  that  Cape  two  davs  afterwards, 
and  proceeded,  fiivoured  with  a  pleasant 
bneae  from  the  N.E.,  atiherate  of  50  or 
6o  leagues  daily,  to  the  islainl  of  Madeira, 
wUch  they  saw  at  d^y-break  on  ftie 
laocaiag  of  the  3Ut  March.  Their  ap- 
ftattah  to  it  had  been  indicated  on  the 
fMoadiag  day,  by  the  wind  getting  round 
to  the  West,  and  fioqueat  squalb,  with 
Mill :  and  by  the  numerous  loggerhead 
Mrtles  (Testudo  Caritta.)  seen  slMf^g 
on  the  snr&ce  of  the  water.  One  of  these 
araa  taken  up  by  the  Congo.  Many 
oUaten  oiBinwcki  weee  found  on  the 
ahdl,  which  pwved  to  he  the  Lifat 
•dmmHfarawaiUpnMai^rmkacia.  The 
floating  Molusca  were  also  aeen,  as  the 
■voyagers  approached  Madeira.  The  gen* 
tlemen  on  board,  who  had  joined  the 
eapeditioa  for  purposes  t^  science,  were 
by  this  time  .pretty  weU  Moovered  from 
thek  searsickness,  and  impatient  to  com- 
•MDoe  their'  iatetesting  hribonrs ;  but  as 
jet  their  studies  were  confined  to  the  «x- 
Vtainatioa  of  iknimals  taken  in  the  tow<4iet, 
wfaicib  were  all  of  .a  species  too  irell 
Jui«fi«.^cliiefly  the  genu  BeUck,)  to  ca)l 


for  tny  particular   description  in  this 
place.    Thermometer  at  noon  63°. 

Passing  Madeira,  Capt.  Tuckev  shaped 
his  course  to  Palma,  which,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  2d,  appeared  in  sight,  being 
six  leagues  dutant.  The  summit  of  the 
Caldera  Mountain,  crowned  with  snow, 
was  then  visible.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  same  day,  they  passed  the  west  side 
of  Fero.  In  their  passage  they  bad 
spoken  no  vessel,  but  had  seen  several. 
With  the  exception  of  the  gulls,  which 
followed  them  fix>ra  the  Channel,  they  had 
seen  no  birds  since  they  left  England, 
but  two  which  came  in  sight  the  day 
before  thev  made  Madeira.  Of  these, 
one  was  a  land  bird,  in  size  and  colour 
not  unlike  a  raven ;  the  ottierwas  an  ash- 
coloured  gull.  The  absence  of  birds  in 
the  vicinity  of  Madeira,  was  considered 
somewhat  reasarkable,  as  the  Deserters, 
the  Salvages,  and  oHier  rocks,  seem  to 
afford  thesn  the  most  undisturbed  hreed- 
ing  phices.  It  was  also  remarked  with 
surprise,  that  none  of  the  Albieore  and 
the  fionelo  were  met  with,  though  these 
are  commonly  the  companions  of  ships 
in  this  latitude.  These  creatures  are 
known  to  folkiw  the  sun  in  his  coune 
from  one  troiHo  to  the  other,  and  keep- 
ing some  degrees  in  his  rear,  as  if  to  avoid 
the  squalls  and  heavy  rains  always  ex 
peiieoced  immediately  under  it,  it  may 
be  supposed  as  the  sun  had  but  just 
crossed  the  equtmr,  they  had  not  yet 
ventured  to  quit  the  Southern  hemi- 
sphere. The  winds,  from  the  time  they 
left  Madeira,  were  from  N.  N.  £.  to 
N.  £.,  blowing  moderately,  with  fair 
weather:  the  days  frequently  cloudy, 
but  the  nights  so  bright,  that  not  a  star 
was  hid  in  the  firmament. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  what 
reception  might  be  given  to  those  who 
composed  the  expedition,  by  the  natives 
of  the  almost  unknown  regions  they  were 
about  to  visit,  it  was  thought  prudent  to 
exercise  the  crew  daily  in  the  use  of  arms. 
In  the  mwuing  the  men  were  exercised 
with  carbines,  ooeasionally  firing  with 
ball  cartridge  at  a  marit.  They  were  fii- 
miliarised  with  the  use  of  the  cothus,  the 
pike,  and  the  |ristol,  in  the  evening.  Lieu- 
tenant Hawk^  aupcrintended  the  pro- 
gteas  of  the  crew  m  the  Congo,  and  was 
delighted  to  observe  the  rapid  improve- 
ment vriiieh  was  soon  conspienoas.  He 
freqtRDtly  boasted  that  he  could  prodnoe 
as  effective  a  body  of  "  small-arms  men" 
as  were  to  be  found  in  the  service. 

The  expedition  steering  to  the  East 
from  Cmpt  Vefd^  it  was~«bacsved  that  the 
trade  wnd  veered  fromN.NvE.,  to  N. 
W.,  as  diey  drew  bear  tie  eoaat  of 
Afidea.    Tlio  sadVeiitnnik  found  -  tfaeo^. 


selves  on  the  5th  in  btilu4efiS°.  W.  N. 
loncitude  190.  (^  W. ;  the  sea  dtscokwRdt 
ana  no  bottom  tn  be  found  with  a  180 
fethom  line.  The  vicinity  of  soundings 
was  however  indicated  by  the  eatrMM 
tiaxiness  of  the  weather,  and  tfaeinnisense 
number  of  fishing  birds,  that  now  came 
in  sight  It  occamd  to  Captain  Tockey, 
that  should  the  dbcoloration  of  the  sea, 
here  noticed,  be  of  constant  occarrenjpe, 
it  m%^  be  the  means  of  eaabhing  ahipa 
to  correct  their  aeckoaing,  and  ptevtat 
the  shipwrecks  which  too  mqoently  oeci» 
on  the  coast  of  Zafara. 

The  vessels  were  now  within  32  leagues 
of  Cape  Corvoeria,  the  nearest  point  of 
Africa.  As  yet  they  were  unable  to  get 
soundings.  The  towiag-net  was  UMd 
with  oonsideraUe  succesa,  and  a  variety 
of  the  Mdusca  species  were  at  diArreiit 
times  taken  up.  Among  these  were  many 
of  the  creatures  csiUed  by  seamen, 
Portmgne$e  nttn  0/  war,  which  were 
caiefiwy  examined  and  preserved  by  Ms. 
Crancb,  the  nataralist. 

The  heat  of  the  weather  now  became 
great,  and  the  planks  in  the  sides  and 
decks  of  the  Congo  shrunk  very  much; 
owing  not  merely  to  the  climate,  but  to 
their  having  been  imperfectly  caulked  im 
the  winter  when  she  was  buikliug:  and 
in  consequence  the  vessel  ms  fiinnd 
in  a  very  leaky  state.  This  circaaistaiioe 
determined  die  Captain  to  put  into  Porto 
Praya  to  caulk  her  sides,  which  could 
not  he  done  at  sea.  In  conseqaeuce  of 
this  resolution,  the  vessels  steered  for 
Benavista,  the  most  eastward  of  ihe  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  with  the  usual  tiade  wind 
at  North  East.  They  nmde  tbe  isbuid  oa 
the  8th,  as  on  tbe  following  morniag 
they  did  that  of  Mayo;  wlms  the  course 
was  altered,  in  order  to  reach  the  anchor- 
age of  Porto  Praya.  About  noon  tlt« 
Congo  and  Dorcihy  bcoaght  up  in  the 
ba^.  Porto  Piaya  is  fteqaMtfy  visited  by 
ships  passing  to  the  touthward,  and  has 
been  so  minutely  described  that  little  re- 
mains to  be  said  on  this  subject.  Tbe 
island  offers  no  other  secure  anchor^e. 
The  famd  about  tbe  bay  lies  high,  and 
presents  ao  asjpcct  of  the  most  forhiddiog 
sterility.  A  few  paltry  battories,  paa- 
seating  about  40  piece*  of  cannon  of 
every  calibre,  wretchedly  mounted,  some 
being  pointed  at  the  heavens  above,  and 
some  at  the  waters  under  the  earth,  seem 
inteadcd  to  intimidate  rathes  tlmn  to 
baim  those  who  may  approach  a»  ea»' 
aies,  bat  are  ntteriy  useless  for  resio- 
tance,  and  present,  with  the  negra  fiimiH' 
stationed  at  each  battery,  but  an  oai- 
rageous  burlesque  on  military  vigilance. 

Daring  this  eonsse  osw  fifmg-fishjonljr 
wii^  «eea.    It  waa  foaqd  dwdoM  mt 
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daek  ui  tbe  maniMof  nakltag  BonariBU. 
VtiAer  Boiieto,  Dolphin,  Albicore,  or 
IVopie  Mrd  had  yet  been  seen. 

• (To  be  eamtinutd  reguUrhf.) 
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flEViEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

OOTLtKE  OP  THE    IIeVOLDTION  IM  StAUfSB 

America  ;  or  an  Account  of  the  Origin,  Pro- 
grea,  and  Actual  State  of  the  War  carried  on 
ietmeen  Spain  and  Spanith  America,  ^e.  Bv 
a  SovTU  AMCfticAM.  PublMhed  by  Long- 
maa,  Hunt,  Beet,  Qrme,  and  Bnwn.  8vo. 
pp.  363.  price  9*. 

Among  the  Literary  Intelligence  b  our 
S8th  No.  we  mentioned  the  above  work  as 
being  in  the  press,  whence  it  has  since  is- 
«ied,  and  from  its  title  ventured  to  prognos- 
ticate that  it  would  be  found  ranged  on  the 
aide  of  the  remlted  coktnies.  The  writer  is 
wtainly  in  fisvonr  of  the  independence  of 
Spanish  America;  but  a  more  Jair  and  im- 
partial  annalist,  not  disguising  the  bias  of 
bis  hopes,  we  have  seldom  had  the  good 
••»«»  to  encounter.  It  is  evident  how  ar- 
dently be  wishes  success  to  the  cause  of  the 
rev<^adon;  but  we  do  not  perceive  that  be 
hat  in  any  instance  supported  bis  argument 
by  tise  perversion  of  Acts,  or  eva  by  that 
•xteot  of  niarepresentation  wMcb,  naturally 
and  without  meaning  to  deceiv^  almost  in- 
variably belongs  to  the  pen  of  a  partizan. 
In  common  justice  we  are  now  prone  to  ac- 
knowledge that  this  work  is  as  dntinguished 
by  Ita  moderation,  as  it  is  eminently  entitled 
(0  MtflntioB  frem  the  mass  of  informttlon  it 
poatains  on  a  eubjact  wfaereoa  more  general 
igBormc*  prevails,  not  onlyin  Great  Briuin 
but  all  over  Europe,  than  on  any  other  of  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  importance. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  from  the  para- 
mount claims  of  European  politics,  the  ex- 
istence of  places  and  persons  of  synonymous 
Baroot  in  distant  pron^oes  of  Spanish  Ame- 
lie*,  the  obscurity  of  the  revolutionary  lead- 
«%  tbe  uncertainty  and  infrequency  of  tbe 
tntcUigence,  and  many  other  causes,  a 
degree  of  confusion  has  been  engendered 
respectine  the  South  American  contest ; 
not  merely  confined  to  the  multitude,  but 
shared  evan  by  thos*  whose  daily  or  weekly 
task  ic  is  to  ooUKhten  them  through  tbe 
mediiun  of  periodical  illuroinal'ion.  We 
could  ^uuie  vary  gross  examples  of  this  fact; 
but  as  a  careful  perusal  of  the  present  vo- 
lume will  prevent  their  recurrence,  we  ab- 
suin  from  ripping  up  old  grievances. 

In  bringing  this  "  OuUme"  befirre  the 
pmUw,  we  are  convinced  that  we  cannot 
reader  oarsehraa  more  useful  than  l^  pro- 
ouciag  as  foil  an  epitome  as  our  limiu 
peoott  of  iu  valuable  contenu.  We  fear, 
however,  that  the  several  long  and,  we 
trust,  interesUiig  articles  to  which  we  have 
JWMdy  allotted^  the  pages  of  this  week's 
p««tle,  may  prevent  us  fhMn  •xtroeUne  so 
»»S«ly  M  we  could  doalre.  Wher^  ttwre- 
tore,  our  inforaiation  is  nteagre,  the  book 
wuat  supply  what  is  wanting ;  and  we  may 
*»PWt_tbat  the  reference  cannot  be  far  to 
seek,  since  a  publication  so  much  a  desidera- 
tum with  readers  of  all  classes  will  speedily 
■n*  Its  "jray  to  ^every  comer  of  the  fiterary 


The  author  seta  eat  with  a  geaetal  view 
of  the  territorial  divisions  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, viz.  the  four  vice-royalties  of  New  Spain 
or  Mexico,  Santa  Fe  de  Boguto  or  New  Gra- 
nada, Peru,  Buenos  Ayres  or  the  Provinces 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata :  and  the  captain- 
generalships  of  Ooateroala,  Venesuela,  and 
Chili ;  governed,  previous  to  1810,  by  chiefs 
appointed  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  Tbe  population  on 
the  continent  is  eatiniated  at  thirteen  mil- 
lions of  Indians,  Spaniards,  Negroes,  and 
their  mixed  descendants ;  without  iocluding 
the  still  free  nations  or  tribes  on  tbe  banks 
of  the  Meta,  the  Costa  of  tbe  Goagiros,  the 
banks  of  tbe  Oronoco,  Rio  Nagro,  Pampas 
de  Buenos  Ayres,  &c.  Tbey  are  employed 
in  a«riculture,  pasuiiage,  and  the  mines; 
the  Indians  and  Negroes  in  a  great  measure 
retaining  their  primitive  customs,  and  the 
Creoles  following  those  of  the  Spaniards. 

Alledging  certain  grievances,  there  were 
several  slight  attempts  at  insurrection  during 
the  last  century,  but  tbey  were  soon  sub- 
dued ;  and  it  was  net  tiH  the  year  1810,  when 
the  Government  of  Old  Spain  was  so  com- 
pletely dislocated,  that  ita  Colonial  firame 
tell  to  pieces,  and  the  struggle  of  revolution 
became  general  throughout  the  Spanish  do- 
minions. When  the  Royal  Family  were 
seized  at  Bayonne,  and  Joseph  Buonaparte 
had  the  crown  placed  on  his  head,  Spanish 
America  experienced  a  strong  convulsion  i 
the  spider's  web  was  more  agitated  at  its 
extremities  than  even  at  its  centre.  Various 
Itostile  juntas,  and  clashing  congresses,  and 
rival  chiefs^  started  up  in  every  province. 
Scarcely  a  iorm  of  government  was  omitted 
in  the  system ;  some  were  for  independence, 
some  (the  mtyority)  acknowledged  Ferdi- 
nand (really  or  nomiaallyX  MNne  wereBo- 
publican,some  were  Royahst,  some  (very  few) 
were  inclined  to  France,  some  were  ror  dortes, 
some  fur  Regency,  souie  were  for  confede- 
ration and  union,  some  for  separation  and 
distinct  dominion.  Even  within  each  of  the 
provinces  there  was  discord  and  division ; — 
tbey  neither  ajtreed  in  themselves  nor  writh 
each  other.  There  was  no  particular,  far 
less  any  general  plan.  Tbe  country  pre* 
sented  an  universal  and  regular  anarchj^. 
This  state  of  things  continued  till  the  re- 
storation of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  when 
the  author  thinks  it  might  have  been  ter- 
minated by  prudent  and  conciliatory  mea- 
sures, and  all  united  to  the  mother  country; 
but  these  were  not  adopted,  and  the  disoi^ 
ganisatiou  still  exists. 

Upon  tbe  latter  proposition  we  cannot 
take  upon  ourselves  to  decide;  but  we  think 
tbe  author  has  himself  shown,  in  many 
places,  that  it  was  out  of  tbe  King's  power, 
by  any  concesawns,  to  recover  hi*  sovereign- 
ty in  at  least  several  departmento.  Bqadly 
are  we  satisfied  that  much  ought  to  have 
been  granted  to  the  natives.  They  labour 
under  manifold  restrictions  and  oppressions, 
and  are  almost  exchided  from  even  local 
authority.  Except  in  Peru  and  ChiH,  they 
cannot  extract  oils,  or  make  wine*,  or  plant 
vines  or  almond  treM,  because  it  inight  hurt 
the  trad*  fiom  Spain.  In  other  provinces, 
(be  «eaopo(y  of  tobacco  is  formed  by  tbo 
Vicctoy,  and  onljr  a  limitad  Bumber  of  pianta 


alkMted  to  4m  cultivated  by  the  population. 
Elsewhere  tbey  must  not  grow  the  sugar- 
cane. Obstacles  are  raised  to  marriages  and 
the  increase  of  population ;  comnieree  is  re- 
stricted; education  discouraged;  and  civil- 
ization repressed.  In  short,  every,  where 
man  appears  to  be  employed  in  counteract- 
ing nature ;  and  the  narrowest  maxims  of 
human  policy  are  formed  into  a  prohibitory 
code  to  blight  the  bounties  of  heaven. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  accompany  the  au- 
thor through  the  particulars  of  this  State- 
ment, nor  into  his  view  of  the  constitution 
of  the  country.  Our  business  is  more  im- 
mediately with  the  revolution  and  its  conse- 
quences. Tbe  Spanish  Regency,  in  August, 
1810,  declared  war  against  tn«  Caraccas, 
and  shortly  after  extend  its  decrees  against 
oiher  provinces.  This  led  directly  to  a 
contest  between  the  old  and  new  world. 
Joseph  Buonaparte  dispatched  emissaries  to 
fiin  the  flame  in  the  colonies; — England 
offered  to  mediate; — the  bad  prospering  asid 
tbe  good  foiling^  — sixteen  hundred  leaguea 
of  territory  became  tbe  scene  of  rapine,  and 
desolation,  and  butchery.  Such  is  the  short 
Outline  of  the  general  state  of  affairs.  It  is 
curious  to  observe,  that  among  the  articiek 
of  redress  insisted  upon  by  the  Insurgents, 
is  the  re-establishment  of  the  Order  of  tbe 
Jesuits;  and  that  the  English  mediatien 
vras  reieeted  by  the  Cortes  (these  profesaora 
of  modern  liberality)  because  it  baa  not  been 
asked,  and  must  proceed  from  interested 
motives !  , 

From  this  part  of  the  work  we  shall  cop^ 
into  our  next  No.,  as  it  would  extend  tne 
present  article  to  too  great  a  length,  the  in- 
structions given  to  the  chief  agent  of  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  which  throw  conuderable  light 
on  the  situation  of  America,  and  exhibit  th* 
atrocious  character  of  the  usurper's  councils. 
Leaving  this  atrocious  document  for  th^ 
present,  we  proceed  to  condense  into  one 
point  of  view  the  history  of  the  straggle  in 
the  various  provinces  from  the  year  1810  to 
the  present  period^  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  mora  clearly,  we  shall  subdivide  it 
into  distinct  heads. 

Summtrjf  of  the  Uevolmlitm  im  Vtmesuela. 

Venezuela,  of  which  the  city  of  Caraecaa 
is  the  capital,  consists  of  the  provinces  <lf 
Margarita,  ^inas,  Guayaaa,  Maraea^lie^ 
Cuntana,  and  Caraccas;  —  the  four  lattar 
situated  between  the  river  Onmoco  and  Capa 
Vela ; — Margarita  is  an  important  island,  and 
Barinas  an  interrar  district  bordering  on  New 
Granada.  The  population  of  Venezuels 
was  in  1811  estimated  at  tlbme  800,000; 
the  city  of  Caraccas  containing  40^000  m- 
babitanta.  Oaiaacas  waa  the  first  to  dodasa 
itaelf  independent*  (19(h  April,  1810),  aa4 
all  the  VenesueUn  provinces,  except  Mara- 
caybo^  followed  its  example,  and  adhered  to 
its  government  as  a  supreme  junta.  In  a 
few  days,  however,  Ouayana  renounced  its 
alle|^ce  and  recognised  the  Regency  of 
CjmIis. 

An  intestiiw  vrar  cosaod.  Haiacaybowaa 
attacked  by  the  foica  of  the  united  pn^ 
vinces  under  the  Marquia  del  Toro,  who  was 
obliged  to  retreat.  General  Miranda  next 
appwed  upon  this  tbeatra,  whose  arrival 
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excited  great  jraiousies.     Afr«r_niuch  in- 

trigiiin>;Tie  superseded  (he  Marquis  del  Toro, 
and  Venezuela  organized  a  new  federal  con- 
Stitiitinn  on  the  model  of  the  United  Slates 
of  America.  On  the  36th  uf  March,  1818, 
the  hrief  prosperity  of  these  provinces  was 
ended  by  a  dreadful  visitation.  A  tremen- 
dons  «arthqiuike  happened  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day ;  the  crowded  churches  and  barracks 
were  thrown  down,  and  multitudes  of  citi- 
srns  and  soldiers  perished.  The  Priests 
preirhed  that  this  convulsion  on  such  a  day 
was  a  sign  of  Heaven's  vengeance,  and  pub- 
lic upiiiion  turned,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  old  govemraent.  The  Royalists 
took  advantage  of  the  panic,  and  under 
General  Monteverde  soon  recooauered  all 
the  revolted  districts.  Miranda  ana  his  army 
capitulated.  The  leaders  were,  in  ffro<,> 
contempt  of  the  capitulation,  thrown  into 
various  prisons, '  where  Miranda  rKed;  and 
of  the  other  Chiefs  of  this  period,  the  only 
two  of  whom  we  have  afterwards  any  mark' 
e<l  iuidligence,  are  Siniun  Bolivar,  who 
made  his  escape,  and  is  the  present  com- 
mandrr  of  the  Venezuelan  forces,  and  Don 
J.  Ciirtps  Madariaga,  who,  released  from 
Ceuta,  through  the  interposition  of  England. 
has  only  within  tliese  few  weeks  re-appeared 
on  the  scene  as  commander  in  the  Island  of 
Maearita. 

1  he  Revolutionists  did  not  long  submit  to 
Monteverde.  A  new  insurrection,  headed  bv 
Marino,  broke  out  in  Cumana  in  April, 
1813,'  and  was  favoured  1)y  a  powerful  diver- 
sion from  the  side  of  Carthaeena  and  New 
Granada,  under  Bolivar.  New  Granada 
.was  at  this  time  governed  by  an  independent 
Congress.  The  contest  now  assumed  a  more 
burrilile  aspect.  Jm  guerra  i  muerte  was 
the  cry  on  both  sides,  and  thousands  were 
murdered  in  cold  blood  by  the  ruthless 
moniiters,  as  they  were  in  turns  victors  or 
vanquished. 

Bolivar  was  every  where  successful ;  en- 
tered Caraccas  on  the  4th  August,  1813,  and, 
.the  Republic  of  Venezuela  acknowledging 
Iiim  Dictator,  was  once  more  under  the 
Patriots.  Monteverde,  however,  with  true 
Spanish  spirit,  refused,  even  in  his  extre- 
mity, to  treat  with  rebels,  and  defended 
Puerto  Cabello  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
He  sent  emissaries  of  the  names  of  Boves, 
Tanez,  Rosette,  Puy,  and  Palumo,  (the  last 
a  Ne)>r»  robber,)  into  the  interior  tu  give 
freedom  to  and  raise  the  slaves,  amounting 
to  70,000;  and  from  this  dreadful  impulse 
■the  war  again  took  a  new  turn.  Here  vie 
may  give  an  example  of  the  monstrous  in- 
humanity wliich  characterised  this  bloody 
stiuggle,  where,  prisoners  butchered  in  the 
i'roiit  of  battle,  unnumbered  executions,  and 
munlers,  wert'  the  occurrences  of  every  hour 

"  After  the  battle  of  Araure,  (rage  149,) 
in  which  C'vallus  was  beaten,  a  division  ol 
Bolivar's  army  marched  to  Barinas,  where 
Puy  had  retired,  trembling  for  his  own  life, 
and  having  ordered  five  hun(lre<l  and  seventy 
four  persons  to  be  arrested,  whom  he  con 
■aidered  as  disaffected.  Five  hundred  of 
-tbem  were  shot  without  any  form  of  trial, 
.when  one  of  Puy's  Aides-du-Camp  gave  the 
alarm,  asserting  that  the  Republicans  were 
■appHMcbing  tbe  town.  Pay  asked  anxiously 


'  Have  we  not  time  to  execute  the  seventy- 
four  remaining  prisoners?'  The  Aide-do- 
Camp  answered  No ;  and  they  were  thus 
saved.  Some  time  after  the  Republicans 
evicuated  Barinas ;  and  Puy  entered,  spread- 
ing desolation  around  him,  and  making  a 
general  massacre  of  its  inhabitants." 

The  writer  tries  to  palliate  similar  atrofi- 
ties  on  the  other  side ;  but  our  blood  runs 
cold  when  we  read,  (page  193,)  that — 

"  Bolivar,  who  thirsting  with  revenge, 
though  overpowered  with  cares,  did  not 
know  on  what  side  to  turn  his  attention. 
In  one  of  these  agonizing  moments,  in 
which  his  soul  was  first  swayed  by  fear,  then 
worked  up  to  anger,  he  gave  orders  fur  the 
execution  of  the  prisoners,  and,  shocking  to 
relate,  eight  hundred  men  were  killed  on 
this  occasion.  When  the  Commandant  at 
Puerto  Cabello  was  told  of  these  executions, 
all  the  South-American  prisoners  at  that 
place,  .amounting  to  some  hundreds,  were 
put  to  death." 

Thus  did  these  damned  wholesale  assas- 
sins retaliate  on  each  other  by  the  sacrifice 
of  their  wretched  victims ! 

In  the  year  1814,  victory  returned  to  the 
Royalists.  Boves  defeated  Bolivar  at  La 
Piierta  and  at  Araguita,  and  forced  him  to 
abandon  Venezuela.  He  fled  and  embarked 
for  Carthagena.  Two  of  his  followers, 
named  Rivas  and  Bermudes  held  out  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  they  were  finally 
overwhelmed  at  Maturin,  Rivas  being  taken, 
shot,  and  his  head  exhibited  at  Caraccas ; 
and  Bermudes  escaping  to  Margarita.  Boves 
was  however  killed.  General  Morillo's  ex- 
pedition from  Cadiz  now  arrived,  in  time  to 
meet  a  new  revolt  under  Arismendi;  Bolivar 
also  tried  another  diversion  with  3000  men 
from  Carthagena;  Brion,  a  naUve  of  Cura^oa 
joined  with  a  naval  force,  and  Sir  Gregor 
Mac  Gregor,  a  Scotchman,  with  another 
division ;  and  these  Chiefs  have  carried  on 
the  contest  against  Morillo  and  Morales, 
with  various  fortune,  to  the  present  date. 

We  have  thus  detailed  the  Veneeiielaa 
contest,  because  it  is  the  most  important  in 
a  political  and  geographical  point  of  view, 
And  has  been  most  cnequered  with  various 
events. — Connected  with  it  is  the 

Sumrnmy  of  the  'RtvobUioH  in  New  Granada. 
New  Granada  comprehends  the  Provinces 
situated  between  Goatemala,  Venezuela,  and 
Peru, — 23  in  number,  viz.  Pamplona,  Cassa- 
nare,.  Tunja,  Socorro,  Mariquita,  Cundinap 
marca,  Antioquia,  Pupayan,  Neyva,  Cboco, 
Carthagena,  Rio-hacna,  Santa  Marta,  Pa- 
nama, Veragiias,  Quito,  Quixos,  Maynas, 
Guayaquil,  Cuenca,  Loxa,  and  Jaen.  As  the 
coast  of  Venezuela  presents  itself  on  the 
east,  that  of  Granada  fills  up  the  outline  to 
the  west  uf  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  almost  to  the  equator  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  population  is  stated 
at  3^  millions,  of  whom  about  35,000  in. 
habit  the  capital,  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  Here 
the  revolution  was  contemporary,  and  inti- 
mately combined  with  that  of  Venezuela, 
We  have  seen  that  the  independent  Chiefs, 
when  defeated  in  the  latter,  recruited  their 
ranks  for  other  operations  in  tbe  former. 
JU  in  Venezuela,  too,  several  of  tbe  pro- 


vinces iHkrtA  from  the  central 'Jinita  of 
Santa  Fe.  Santa  Marta  continued  royilist: 
Carthagena  and  others  declared  for  separ^ 
independence.  A  General  Narino  figures 
as  the  principal  leader  in  this  quarter.  He 
is  now  a  prisoner  in  Cadiz,  The  mdrpcndeiit 
troops  fought  as  much  among  themselves  as 
against  the  Royalists ;  and  the  cenerai  re- 
sult appears  to  be,  that,  torn  and  distracted 
by  internal  divisions,  they  have  been  almost 
entirely  subdued.  Morillo  entered  Santa  F« 
de  Bogota  in  June  1816,  and  Carthagena 
has  also  been  compelled  to  submit.  But 
still  the  difficulty  of  restoring  order  to  these 
provinces  seems  even  from  Morillo's  di;* 
patches,  to  be  almost  insurmouniable.  He 
says  every  province  wants  a  different  mode 
of  government ;  that  the  Guerra  a  MuerU, 
ana  the  animosities  excited  by  it,  are  scarcely 
to  be  reconciled  but  by  the  extiri>ation  of  one 
side  of  the  combatants. 

Summary  cf  tie  Revolution  iu  Buenoi  Ayret 
anit  Chili. 
Our  author  now  carries  us  from  the  north 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  tbe  vast  South 
American  Continent.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
bounded  by  the  Brazils,  Peni,  Chili,  and  Par- 
tagonia,  contains  30  provinces,  divided  into 
high  and  lowj  as  they  embrare  or  recede 
from  tbe  Andes.  The  high  provinces  are 
Moxos  and  Chiquitos,  Apololiamba,  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  La  Paz,  Cochabamba,  Co- 
rangas,  Misque,  Paria,  Ckarcas,  Potosi,  and 
Atacama;  the  low,  are  Tarija,  Salta,  Para^ 
guay,  Tucuman,  Cordova,  Ctiyo,  F.ntrerio8, 
Montevideo  or  Banda  Oriental,  and  Buenos 
Ayrcs.  The  population  amounts  to  l,aoOfiOO; 
Buenos  Ayres  the  capital  containing  60,000. 
Buenos  Ayres  was  the  center  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  this  region,  and,  as  in  every  other, 
there  were  endless  divisions  and  quarrels. 
Witfain  itself  were  several  factions,  and  it 
had  the  battle  to  sustain  right  and  left;  to- 
wards Upper  Pent  and  Paraguay  against  tbe 
royalist  General  Goyeneche,  and  afterwards 
Pezuela,  and  tdwards  Montevideo  against 
Elio.  Their  field  stretched  quite  across  the 
Peninsula,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
General  Artigas  deserted  from  the  Royal 
rause,  and  joined  the  Buenos  Ayres  patriots. 
Tbe  contest  was  universal  and  obstinate; 
and  though  Montevitleo  was  taken,  yet 
anarchy  ensued  from  tlie  struggle  for  the  su- 
preme authority  among  the  leaders,  Artigas, 
Alvear,  Rondeau,  Posadas,  and  Jonte.  A 
war  of  partizans  was  bitterly  waged,  tilt  at 
length  a  new  Congress  was  formed  under 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Puyreddon,  and  the 
Independence  of  the  provinces  «f  the  ftio  de 
la  Plata  was  formally  declared  9th  July, 
1816.  Tbe  revolutionists  were  victorious  on 
the  side  of  Peru,  whence  crossing  the  Andea 
they  carried  successful  invasion  into  tbe  very 
heart  of  Chiii.  Artigas  in  the  mean  time 
had  seized  Montevideo  for  himself^  but  it  was 
taken  by  the  Portuguese  in  January,  1817, 

Summary  of  the  JRewAtfioa  in  CAiVt. 
In  this  province,  which  lies  between  tbe 
ridge  of  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific,  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  800,000,  the  revolt  also 
commenced  in  1810.  It  was  chiefly  con- 
ducted by  three  brothers  of  the  name  uf  Cai^ 
rera,  and  other  leaders,  called  O.  Uig^as 
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and  Mc  Keona-  These  sooo  differed  and 
fought,  wbile  the  lo^al  army  invaded  them 
from  lima  and  overrun  the  country.  The 
passage  of  the  Andes  by  the  Peruvians, 
under  San  Martin,  and  a  victory  obtained 
by  him  at  Chacobuco,  in  January  last,  again 
expelled  the  royalists. 

Summary  oftke  Rcvobtim  m  Mtxko. 
The  .last  province  we  twve  to  notice  is 
Mexico  er  New  Spain,  separated  from  all 
the  others,  and  as  it  were  upon  another  Con- 
tinent. Tills  extensive  country  consists  pf 
two  Captain-generalships,  Mexico  and  Yu- 
catan, and  two  Commandancias  Generates, 
the  Provincias  Internas  Orientales  and  the 
Pruvincias  Internas  Occidentales.  The  popu- 
latien  is  six  millions,  and  the  capital  alone 
contains  140,000.  The  conspiracy  here  was 
formed  principally  by  the  priests,  and  its 
leader  was  Uidalgo,  a  curate  of  Dolores. 
One  of  his  colleagues,  Iturriaga,  canon  of 
Valladolid,  betrayra  the  secret  oi^  his  death- 
bed, and  precipitated  the  revolution  before  it 
was  quite  ripe.  Uidalgo  however  inflamed 
ttie  Indians,  who  flew  to  arms,  and  he  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  100,000  men. 
Venegas,  the  new  Viceroy  appointed  by  the 
Regency  at  Ca<liz,.  opposed  the  rebels  under 
their  clerical  Generalissimo,  who  appeared 
in  a  gorgeous  uniform  uf  blue  with  red 
facings,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  a  black  sash  likewise  richly  embroi- 
deatd.  lie  wore  on  his  breast  a  medal,  on 
which  was  the  Virgin  de  Guadalupe,  an  ob- 

i'ect  uf  great  veneration,  in  Mexico.  His  co- 
ours  were  white  and.  blue,  like  the  banners 
of  the  ancient  Emperors  uf  Anahuac.  Ve- 
negas called  in  the  aid  of  the  church  against 
this  appalling  display.  He  procured  Ui- 
dalgo and  bis  abettors  to  be  excommunicated 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico.  At  first  how- 
ever success  attended  the  denounced  here- 
tic, who  beat  a  corps  of  the  royalists  under 
Truxiilo,  at  Monte  de  las  Cruces,  and  ap- 
proached to  the  capital  itself,  which  from 
some  unexplained  cause  he  did  not  attack. 
He  withdrew  in  confusion,  followed  by  Ciil- 
leje,  who  with  6000  men  only  overthrew  the 
Indians  and.slew  10,000  of  them.  Two  hun- 
dred Spanish  prisoners  were  butchered  in 
revenge.  The  war  continued  till  March, 
1811,  when  Uidalgo  and  his  staff  were 
captured;  5i.  executed  on  the  field  uf  battle; 
and'  the  leader  and  ten  others  carried  to  Chi- 
Kuaga,  where  thev  suffered  death,  Hidalgo 
being  previously  aeprived  of  hb  priest's 
orders.  Other  chiefs,  including  Morelos, 
and  Rayon,  a  lawyer,  maintained  the  con 
test.  Morelos  long  held  the  southern  coast, 
but  was  taken  and  shot  in  the  back  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago..  Little  is  known  of 
llayon  since  1813,  when  he  had  taken  up 
positions  in  a  difficult  and  mountainous  ter- 
ritory, and  held  the  royalists  at  bay.  Cal- 
leja  suspeets  the  faith  of  the  Washington 
Govemment,  and  the  landing  of  young 
Mina,  in  May,  1816>  to  endeavour  to  blow 
up  the  flame  of  civil  war  once  more  in  Mex- 
ico, seems  to  justify  his  suspicions.  Of  Mina's 
operations  no  accounts  have  been  received, ' 


and  the  latest  intelligence  front  tt^e  Royalist 
commander  savs,"  Unless  thefrontiers  or  the 
coast  be  attacked,  or  the  North  Americans 
openly  deckire  for  the  Insurgents,  or  Joseph 
Buonaparte  and  his  partizans  succeed 'in  ob- 
taining money  to  realize  their  plans,  I  see 
no  immediate  prospect  of  the  King's  autho- 
rity being  overthrown."  Indeed,  except  at 
Puebla,  where  the  wreck  of  the  insurgents 
are,  the  whole  country  was  tranquil,  under 
Apodaca,  a.  mild  and  conciliating  Viceroy, 
the  successor  of  Calleja. 

General  Summary. 

Three  hundred  thousand  lives  have  been 
sacrificed  in  this  struggle,  which  for  inhu- 
manity and  horror  wiu  be  an  everlasting 
stain  on  mankind.  Spanish  America  may 
be  considered  as  divided  into  three  great  and 
independent  parts,.  1st,  Mexico;  Sd,  Vene- 
zuela and  New  Granada^  and  3d,  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Chili..  In  Mexico  the  revolution 
appears  to  be  nearly,  extinguished :.  in  the 
Sd  mentioned,  the  island  of  Margarita  and 
the  provinces  of  Maracaybo,  Cumana,  Ba- 
rinas,  and  Caraccas,  are  in  the  power  of  the 
Independents  under  Bolivar,  but  New  Gre- 
nada has  been  subdued  by  the  Royalists :  in 
the  3d  division,  the  Congress  of  Rio  de  la 
Plata  rules  the  whole  country,  except  La 
Banda  Oriental,  where  the  schismatics  un- 
der Artigasare  at  war  with  the  Portuguese. 
The  Royalists  fitom  L<ma  have  retired  to  Po- 
tosi,  and  Chili '  has  been  conquered  by  the 
bold  expedition  of  San-  Martin.  The  Ame- 
rican seas  are  swarming  with  privateers  and 
pirates  of  every  fla».  Tiie  principal  naval 
commanders  nf  thelndeoenJents  are  Bnon 
from  Venezuela,  Taylor  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  Aury  from  Mexico.  The  result,  says 
our  author,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  prog- 
nosticate ;  but  he  supposes  that  the  spirit  of 
revolt  is  too  general,  and  the  mother  country 
too  weak  to  siibdjie  it  over  SOfX^  league*  of 
territory. 

We  shall  add  no  conjecture,,  but  take 
leave  of  this  very  useful  and  instructive  vo- 
lume, by  recommending  a  slight  map  to  ac- 
company its  future  editions.  No  apology  is 
necessary  for  the  leneth  of  this  Review,  as 
our  object  was  to  condense  a  very  interesting 
subject  into  the  space  of  one  publication 


The  Wanderer  in  Ceylon,  a 
Poem  in-  Three  Camtot ;  by  Captajn 
T.  A.  ANnBRsoN,  H.  M.  19th  Regi- 
nunt  of  Foot.  Published  by  Egeiton. 
12mo.  pp.  203. 

This  unassuming  publication  does 
much  honour  both  to  the  heart  and.  head 
of  its  author.  Where  we  discover  feel- 
ing and  taste,  we  are  iu>t  solicitous  to 
pry  into  defects ;  but  when  to  these 
gnod  qualities  are  added  curious  informa- 
tion respecting  a  country  and  people 
little  known,  and  an  easy  agreeable  style 
of  versification,  we  should  be  very  Acis- 
larchuse!!,  (and  deserve  the  fate  of  that 


Witliio  these'  few  day*  intrlUficace  from 
New  OrleaiM,  states  that  be  was  with  1500  men 
at  Sota  la  Marina  on  tbe  letfa  May,  and  was  to 
laaicfc  forward  aytot  th»  wyalisu  ou  the  toth. 


carper,)  were  we  to  look  beyond  the 
vista  of  pleasure. .  The.  quotation  from 
Harold  the  Dauntless,  however,  in  our 
author's  preface — 

"  These  ihyme*  survive,  and  let  me  proerily  say, 
"  Court  not  the  Critic's  smile,  nor  dread  lus 
«  frown  ;"^ 

ijirc.  is  not  the  sop  to  lull  the  Cerberus  of 
our  Critical  Firm,  to  whom  the  review 
of  these  Poems  was  allotted  ;  but  rather 
the  truth  of  tbe  following  lines : 
"  They  well  may  serve  to  while  aii  hoar  away, 
"  Noi;  does  the  volnme  ask  far  more  n-nowe, 
"  Thaa  EoBiii's-yawniaK  smile,  what  time  she 
'*  drops  it  down." 

But  we  take  this  opportunity  to  warn 
Poets  in  particular  against  becoming  so 
audacious  as  to  brave  the  Critics  in  this 
dauntless"  fitshion.  Women  tore  Or* 
pbeus  to  pieoes — what  may  not' Men  dot ' 
Captain  Anderson  to  be  sure  is  under' 
the  double  protection  of  sword  ami  pen  ; 
the  former,  of  which  is,  we  imagine,  no 
favourite  instrument  with  our  fellow 
labourers,  though  used  nnly.  in  Reviewt ; 
but  still  we  would  advist*  hini  not  -to  pro- 
voke their  resentment  too  fdr,  for  mulli- 
tudes  wilt-  prevail  over  skill  and  valour, 
and  neither  the  flourishes  of  the.  war- 
weapon  nor  of  tlie  fcoose  quiU,  could  pro- 
tect one  man  fVom  the  fury  of  so  many. 

The  three  Cantos  of  the  Wanderer  in 
Ceylon  ai«  smoothly  written  in  tbe  octo- 
syllabic verse;  without  aiming  at  ornate- 
ness  or  the  more  elevated  poetic  charac- 
ter. They  bring  tbe  landscapes,  the 
particular  customs,  and  tbe  moral  as. 
well  as  physical  forms  of  that  distant  re- 
gUm  under  the  eye  and  before  the  mind 
of  the  readen  »n  a  very  agreeable  mnnner ; ' 
and  there  are  some  smaller  pieces  and 
notes  added>  which  ereatly  inerease  the 
inlelligenee  and  interest  of  the  chiefs 
Poem. 

The  first  Canto  paints  a  Morning  in 
Ceylon,  with  many  peculiarities  belong- 
ing to  the  Fishermen  on  Lake  Colombo, 
the  Bazar  and  its  merchanrlize,  the 
Choultry,  (a  sort  of  Caravan»era),  the 
vegetable  and  animal  world ;  endintf  with 
a  Cingalese  Tale.  The  second  i-oiitinues 
simiUr  si>b}ects,  draws  a  charaiier  of 
the  Kandians,  and  descrihes  the  unfor^ 
tunate  campaign  of  1803.  The  third  also 
euibrace»  the  natural  scenery,  local  cus- 
toms, and-  pictures  the  most  interesting 
creatures  which  dwell,  in  .these  majratic 
forests.  We  shall  best  display  tho  au- 
thor'K  ability  to  delineate  them  by  a  few 
extracts. 


'■'he  morr  rrcent  Spanisli  arconnts  coiitroviTt 
this  siatrmenl.  and  awert  that  San  Martin  lost 
iOOU  men  in  the  battle  of  Cbarobaco,  and  that 
La  ConecpdoD,  a  moiety  of  the  pravinoe,  is 
still  in  powessiim  of  tiie  Royalists. 


Deter  ipiion  of  the  celrbraled  Mmuttain  called 
Adam't  Hink. 

Vet  me  then  other  prospects  seek. 
And  pause  to  view  that  towering  Peak, 
That  eastward  rears  his  royal  brow,  ' 
And  shadows  half  the  vale  below  ^ 
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One  noment  iMsking  in  tlie  blaze, 
Hh  ntaje«ty  of  form  displays, 
'  Then  with  a  robe  of  splendid  clouds 
Hii  giant  balk  again  enshronds. 

With  filial  awe  the  Indians  stiU 
Tiew  that  mysterious  holy  hill. 
With  Ihrm  thrice  hallow'd  is  the  sod, 
.  That  Bhooda's  sainted  footsteps  trod ; 
Their  priest,  their  prophet,  and  their  Ood  I 
Upon  the  Mountain's  rocky  crest 
The  sacred  mark  yet  lives  imprest ; 
Hence  every  rank,  and  sex,  and  age, 
Perform  the  nloaa  pilgrimage. 
And  yearly  dock  from  far  and  wide 
To  climb  the  dark  rock's  nigged  side ; 
Defying  danger,  want,  and  toil, 
To  worship  on  that  sacred  soil. 

Thai  I  iuveln  the  prime  of  Spring 
Beheld  the  wild4>ees  on  tlie  wins. 
Along  tlie  heath  in  myriad*  pour— 

•        •■••• 

EveDing  ia  contracted  with  the  same 
cODioliDg  hour  in  Engbnd. 
Par  other  stmetnres  Iwre  arise. 
Far  other  scenes  salute  mine  eyes — 
The  gaudy  Pracick's  grating  acream, 
The  rodring  of  oome  rocky  stream. 
The  moss-grown  Choultry,  dark  and  lone. 
Like  some  grey  moimmental  stone, 
The  Pelican  sbw-sailing  by. 
The  scowling  Chetah's  plaintive  cry. 
The  Jackal!  gliding  tbrongh  the  brake, 
Tlie  hissing  of  each  speckled  Snake; 
And  ri>ing  o'er  her  watery  nest. 
The  shy  Flamingo's  scarlet  breast, 
lliat,  like  a  meteor  of  the  ni^t. 
Now  meet*,  and  now  eludes  ttie  sight ; 
The  yell  of  beast,  an<l  scream  of  bird. 
Amid  the  padiless  jungle  heard ; 
Such  are  tlie  scenes,  and  sneh  the  sounds. 
With  which  this  tropic  isle  abounds. 

The  picture  of  inanimate  nature  is  too 
long  for  our  pages,  otherwise  we  should 
have  selected  it  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
Captain  Andersou's  powers  ;  but  we  an 
wanted  to  bring  these  remarks  to  a  con- 
clusion. Possibly  we  might  have  wished 
that  some  of  the  familiar  passages  bad 
been  rendered  more  dignified,  and  a  few 
of  the  careless  rhymes  more  polished; 
but  as  the  composition  aims  at  simplicity 
ratbrr  than  elevation,  we  have  after  all 
only  exchanged  admiration  for  an  equally 
agreeable,  though  less  distinguished  men- 
tal enjoyment. 

Of  the  minor  poems,  "  The  Wanderer's 
Return,"  perhaps,  from  the  association 
of  kindred  ideas,  touched  a  chord  io  our 
inmost  heart. 

For  near  the  stile  that  bounds  yon  field, 
My  l0iig4ost  dwelliag  lies  conceal'd  I 
Those  spreading  elms  near  which  it  stands, 
Were  planted  with  my  father's  bonds,— 
And  now  I  view  its  roof  of  thatch. 
The  children  peeping  o'er  the  batch, 
The  caiement  scarcely  to  be  seen. 
Half  cover'd  by  its  verdant  screen. 
VTilb  eager  foouteps  I  draw  near, 
And  all  its  gentle  guests  appear; 
My  pions  sire,  with  placid  look. 
Is  reading  in  the  sacred  book ; 
Hieh  beats  my  pulse  1  my  bosom  yeam'd. 
••  Father4  the  Wanderer  retnm'dl" 


In  vain  for  further  speech  I  try  I 
Upon  my  lips  the  murmurs  die. — 
What  words  my  feelings  eaa  express, 
As  closely  round  the  circle  pressf 
And  as  I  snatch  a  tear-bathed  kiss, 
I  phu'nly  hear  their  sobs  of  bliss. 

We  know  not  if  this  be  the  best  of 
poetry,  but  it  is  true  nature ;  and  we 
could  not  read  it  without  joining  one 
tear  to  those  of  the  happy  family. 

Mbmoires  db  Talma,  JUdigtt  et 
Publiii  par  A.  Mefanel. 

This  brief  biography  of  34  pages  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  gentleman  whose  re- 
clamation of  a  piece  (Les  Deux  Anglais) 
as  pirated  from  him  by  a  M.  Merville,' 
and  recently  brought  ont  at  Paris,  will 
be  found  in  our  Dramatic  department 
He  is,  we  observe,  a  teacher  of  the  French 
huiguage,  and  has  published,  besides,  a 
little  book  of  new  fables  in  verse,  ad' 
dressed  to  bis  pupils,  and  entitled  "  Petit 
Cadeau  ;"  and  a  "Satire,"  also  in  verse, 
"  against  Envy."  These  are  productions 
creditable  to  his  moral  as  well  as  literary 
cliaracler ;  and  it  is  only  because  they 
are  short,  and  cheap,  and  easily  accesst- 
ble,  that  we  dbmiss  them  without  fur- 
ther notice. 

Talma's  life  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten to  gratify  the  lively  curiosity  which 
his  late  visit  to  London  excited.  He 
was  bom  at  Paris,  and  at  nine  years  of 
age  joined  his  father  in  London,  by  whom 
he  was  placed  in  a  boarding-school  at 
Vauxhall.  His  predilection  for  the  stage 
was  evinced  at  a  very  early  age;  and 
h'e  made  his  first  public  appearance  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms,  where  Gallioi 
at  that  time  got  up  a  comedy,  "  Le  Fran- 
foit  d  Londre,"  in  which  our  young  as- 
pirant played  the  Marquis  de  PolainvUie ; 
and  an  afterpiece, "  Le  Dipit  Amoureux," 
in  which  he  performed  Eratte.  He 
aftenrards  appeared  in  other  characters, 
and  among  them  Count  Almaviva  in  the 
Barber  of  Seville. 

M.  Talma,  notwithstanding  his  fond- 
ness for  the  drama,  continued  his  studies 
as  a  surgeon  ;  but  having  seen  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  and  Mr.  Kemble,  his  inclination 
for  the  stage  overbore  all  opposition,  and 
he  sacrificed  every  thing  for  his  favourite 
pursuit.  At  Paris  he  made  his  debut 
under  the  auspices  of  the  celebrated 
Mol£,  at  the  School  of  Declamation, 
where  he  recited  some  verses  with  great 
effect.  His  next  effort  was  at  the  Theatre 
Franpais,  where  he  appeared  as  Seide  in 
Mahomet,  and  was  received  in  a  flatter- 
ing manner..    From  this  period  he  went 


through  the  whole  range  of  tragic  parts! 
and  was  pre-eminently  saccessfn!  in  those 
altered  from  Shakespeare  by  Duds.  His 
contests  with  M.  Geoffroi,  a  Parisian  cri- 
tic, and  bis  determined  enemy,  are  de- 
tailed in  this  publication;  which  also 
contains  some  curious  particulars  respect- 
ing bis  intimacy  with  Buonaparte,  with 
whom  he  formed  an  acquaintance  at  the 
house  of  Josephine,  when  the  future  Em- 
peror was  only  a  General  of  Division. 

Talma  has  done  for  the  Frencli,  what 
Kemble  did  for  the  English  stage :  intro- 
duced propriety  of  costume,  scenery,  aad 
conduclk  He  has  done  more ; — be  has 
almost  redeemed  their  tragedy  from  its 
endless  sing-song ;  but  for  this  he  Ims 
been  charged  with  Anglo-mania,  and 
suffered  all  the  bitter  persecution  of  Pa- 
risian criticism.  M.  M<Janel.  concludes 
with  the  eulogies  of  two  celebrated 
female  writers  on  his  merits. 

When  in  London,  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  him  recite,  in  a  private  rotim, 
Macbeth's  vision  of  the  witches,  in  the 
French  tragedy  of  that  name,  and  Ham- 
let's soliloquy,  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  in 
English ;  and  this  slight  display  of  his 
powers  gave  us  even  a  more  exalted  opi- 
nion of  bis  great  talents  than  his  best 
performance  on  the  stage.  He  has  stu- 
died his  profession  accurately,  and  pos- 
sesses a  terrible  mastery  in  expressing 
the  stronger  passions. 


■  M.  Merville  denies  the  charge,  and  asserts, 
that  be  took  the  subject  firom  Nouveaox  Uon- 
tes  Moraux  et  Philaaophes,  printed  before  M. 
M^janel's  play,  drawa  frssa  the  same  aonree. 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

MADAME  OE  STAFX. 
(For  the  literary  Gaaelte.) 
The  death  of  Maoamb  DB  Stael  has 
left  a  chasm  in  French  literature.  Sbe 
had  great  opportunities  of  literary  dis- 
tinction, and  she  made  the  largest  use  of 
all.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  emi- 
nent man  thrown  into  Uie  most  emioeut 
situations.  She  was  educated  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  ostentatious  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe ;  and  her  matured  career 
was  run  through  a  period  the  most  agi-  . 
tating,  productive  of  the  most  striking 
changes,  and  promising  the  most  exten- 
sive results,  of  any  sen  of  the  world. 
She  lived  in  the  intellectual  time  of  the 
intellectual  age.  She  had  talents  for 
authorship,  a  vigorous  power  of  general 
observation,  and  a  redundancy  of  elo- 
quent language.  Nature  seems  to  have 
altogether  doiied  her  feeling.  Her  sen- 
sibility was  rude,  unnatural,  and  obtru- 
sive ;  her  enthusiasm,  the  coarse  work  of 
a  determination  to  be  enthusiastic ;  her 
wit,  the  heavy  sportivaMss  of  an  inflated 
pedant.  Her  wnole  life  appears  to  have 
been  spent  in  an  unfcmiaine  stiraggle 
against  tbe  deUraciei  of  her  lex^  and^e 
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propmtief  of  bcr  sUastion.    A  SwUs, 
she  WM  determmed  by  the  glare  of  P« 
risiau  life  to  be  looked  on  as  a  French- 
woman :  an<i  with  the  primitiTe  manners 
of  her  conntry,  she  flung  away  its  honor- 
able ^nciples,  its  modesty,  its  domestic 
affections,  and  its  personal  purity.    The 
ambitious  mingling   of  females  in  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  bad  penrerted  the 
asinds  of  the  women  of  France,  and  no 
female  could  think  the  sacrifice  too  great 
which  placed   her  withfai  the  circb  of 
court  intrigue.      Where  women  are  to 
move  the  world,   the  world  will  be  ill 
moved,  but  the  first  mufortune  falls  on 
tlie  miserable  shives  of  this  misguided 
emnlatiou.  Madamk  db  Stael  Income 
a  denizen  of  the  most  immoral  city  of  the 
earth,  had  couie  into  it  at  a  time  when, 
with  the  whole  ambition  of  the  sex  in 
high  excitement,  its  objects  were  changed. 
The  profligacy  of  the  Court  always  mea- 
sored,  and  in  the  Ute  reign  almost  totally 
cleared  away,  ofiered  no  field  equal  to 
that   of  the  profligacy  of  the  people. 
The  populace    uf   Parisian  authorship, 
needy,  vain  and  vicious  ;  the  passions  of 
the  lower  mob ;  the  heated  and  malig- 
nant natures  of  Jacobinism  and  Atbeum, 
scattered  throughout  Europe,   were  an 
ampler  prize  for  female  ambitioB,  and 
Madame  de  Stael,  by  her  lather's 
rank,  her  own  fortune,  and  her  laborious 
appeals  to  the  press,  was  the  first  and 
most  successful  among  the  strugglers  for 
that  desperate  popularity.     RoossBAr 
and  Voltaire,    names  in  every  one's 
lips,  and  deserving  to  be  commemorated 
by  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  mankind, 
were  her  models  m  this  enterprize.    Her 
first  labor  was  to  overthrow  their  autho- 
rity.      Her  next,  to  build  upon  their 
ruins.    Without  the  wit  of  the  Fi«nch- 
nmn,  or  the  burning  energy  of  the  Swiss, 
she  had  the  keener  subtlety  that  took  the 
surer  way  to  her  purpose  of  weakenmg 
public  morab.    Her  Ddphine,  a  striking 
fiction,  is  adultery  upon  system.    The 
life  of  the  author  was  supposed  to  be  the 
clearest  exemplification  of  the  morals  of 
the  heroine.    Her  Corinme  has  claims  to 
our  respect,  mingled  with  disgust  for  its 
ofiences  against  female  delicacy.    It  is 
seduction   on   principle.      The  heroine 
I^s  wait  for  the  person  and  the  fortune 
of  the  hero,  solicits  him  by  arts  degra- 
ding to  the  feelings  of  an  honourable 
being,  and  dies  of  their  failure.    This 
restless  spirit  of  exciting  the  public  eye, 
dangerous  m  her  romantic  mtercourse 
with  general  society,    became  amusing 
when  It  rose  to  sovereigns.  Voltaire's 
Correspondeuce  with  Fbvdbkic,    had 
*|»«lltd  the  vanity  of  all  the    vain  ui' 
FNace.    The  Emfsbss  Catbkkinb's 


unwise  cmidescenstons  to  La  Harpe 
had  continued  the  inflation,  and  it  be- 
came the  fiishionable  test  of  hterary  emi- 
nence, to  have  corresponded'  with  a 
crowned  head.  The  Babonbss  de 
Stael  was  not  to  abandon  this  fragment 
of  fiune ;  and  as  soon  as  France  had  sunk 
into  a  despotism,  and  jacobiniim,  male 
and  female,  only  studied  how  it  might 
prostrate  itself  lowest  before  the  throne 
of  Regicide,  this  ostentatious  clamourer 
for  the  rights  of  man  approached  Napo- 
leon wkh  the  incense  of  a  Memoir. 
The  Tyrant  knew  her,  and  she  was  de- 
firauded  of  the  reward  of  this  servility. 
Courts  were  now  become  dangerous,  and 
this  indefatigable  liver  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  poured  out  her  reveries  on  Ger- 
man Literature.  The  Germans  ridi- 
culed her  work,  and  impugned  it  of  igno- 
rance, prejudice,  and  presumption.  But 
MuRAT  was  still  upon  a  throne.  He 
was  a  villain,  covered  with  massacre, 
and  more  personally  stained  with  the 
blood  of  a  prince  of  the  family  to  whom 
she  owed  her  rank  and  fortune.  She 
commenced  a  jroluntary  correspondence 
with  this  usurper;  and  was  again  morti- 
fied by  contempt  and  detection.  Her 
later  days  were  given  to  rhapsodies 
against  England  at  the  Parisian  dinners, 
and  essays  flung  into  the  hopeless  ob- 
scurity of  the  journals.  The  career  of 
this  woman,  worthless  for  its  wisdom,  is 
valuable  for  its  folly.  She  had  talents, 
the  power  to  display  them,  and  the 
mighty  praise  plain  within  her  reach.  But 
there  seems  to  be  in  the  distribution',  even 
of  things  so  light  as  human  honors,  some 
great  judicial  process  which  forbids  the 
profligate  in  views  and  practice  to  obtain 
permanent  fame.  Morals  are  truth.  The 
brilliancy  which  developes  itself  in  co- 
vering false  principles,  loses  the  world's 
admiration,  after  the  discovery  that  its 
lustre  is  connected  with  unsoundness. 
There  u  no  beauty  m  the  phosphoric 
splendours  that  hover  only  above  the 
sepulchre.  Madame  de  Stael  will  have 
an  immortality,  but  it  will  be  the  sad  and 
sinister  immortality  that  is  sustained  only 
as  an  example  of  the  perversion  of  no- 
ble attributes.  She  wQI  have  the  fiune 
of  the  Encyclopedists,  of  the  disturbers 
of  the  holier  spirit  of  our  nature.  The 
men  among  whom  she  was  bom,  and  at 
tvhose  feet  her  genius  imbibed  equally 
their  contempt  for  virtue  and  their  pas- 
sion for  renown,  will  be  remembered  as 
be  who  fired  the  temple  of  Ephesus. 
Their  crimes  and  follies  will  build  them 
a  monument  among  men.  It  would  be 
fortunate  if  this  woman's  ambition  of  lite- 
rary rank  could  be  turned  into  a  lesson 
for  the  sex.    Perhaps  Europe  has  seen 


no  female  more  strikingly  gifted  witli 
powers  for  general  literature.  But  her 
failure  in  all  beyond  Romance  is  decided. 
Where  she  was  to  wander  through  tha 
world  of  a  heated  sensibility,  she  wan- 
dered through  a  region  made  (u  her  em- 
pire. Women  feel  keenly,  and  they  ara 
made  to  describe  touchingly  their  dan-, 
gerous  privilege.  They  reason  weakly. 
Like  the  bird-of-paradise,  their  place  i| 
in  the  brighter  chmaies  and  upper  airs  o£ 
the  world,  they  live  only  on  the  win^. 
their  beauty  is  closed  up  the  moment 
they  touch  the  ground.  "That  ground  ia 
to  be  mastered  and  moved  on  only  by  a 
firmer  order  of  being,  and  to  men  most 
be  resigned  all  below  the  flight  of  the 
imagination.  Where  De  Stael  failed, 
few  of  her  sex  can  hope  to  triumph. 
Prom  the  moment  she  dared  to  dream  of 
guiding  public  opinion,  she  became  ridi- 
culous. The  novelist  sunk  under  the 
pditician,  and  her  whole  eloquence  and 
wit,  and  various  knowledge  condensed 
in  this  chilling  atmosphere,  only  plunged 
her  down  with  greater  rapidity. 

But  she  has  left  us  a  remembrance 
more  painful  than  the  failure  of  a  pre- 
posterous ambition.  Her  personal  mo^ 
rality  has  been  more  than  questioned. 
The  insolence  of  genius  throwing  off  the 
reserves  of  woman's  intellectual  station, 
was  followed  by  the  apparent  contempt 
of  higher  reserves.  Her  reputation  was 
flung  away  with  even  a  bold  and  ostenta- 
tious soliating  of  public  scorn.  The  ha- 
bits of  Continental  Society  are  gross,  and 
profligate  women  may  find  in  them  the 
covering  for  vices  which  in  England 
would  find  no  shelter.  BENJAMIN  DB 
Constant,  a  wretched  aduhitor,  alter- 
nately of  King  and  Usurper,  was  her  last 
protector;'  and  this  female,  at  the  age  of 
60,  was  presumed  to  lead  a  life  (at  which 
there  is  no  excuse  even  in  the  giddi- 
ness and  passion  of  youth.  Such  is  the 
career  of  an'  ill-regulated  understanding 
and  an  immoral  heart.  With  the  noblest 
prospects  of  peaceful  life,  of  married 
happiness,  of  public  honor ;  she  led  a 
wretched  and  broken  life,  in  flight,  in 
faction,  in  exile,  in  domestic  dissension. 
With  a  powerful  and  brilliant  utellect, 
polished  and  shaped  till  like  the  diamond 
It  caught  all  the  rays  round  it,  and  re- 
turned them  all  in  more  sparkling  and 
coloured  splendor,  her  distinction  is  to 
perish  with  two  Romances  already  perish- 
ing, or  still  existing  only  to  disseminate 
the  pestilence  which  must  make  her  re- 
membered among  the  evils  of  her  day  of 


'  We  see  it  staled  in  tiie  Frtoch  Papers,  tiw 
Mad.  de  StasI  has  beqneatbcd  tiM  acknowMf* 
meat  of  a  secret  marriage  with  M.  da  Rae* 
to  her  family. 

iviy  uitL'.T'^.i   kjy     ^._-"  ■v^-'  ■v^'  ^v  a.  ^.-^ 
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evil.  To  have  redeemed  this  great  com- 1 
pound  of  noble  and  hateful  qualities  into  | 
sn  ornament  to  society,  was  within  the 
potency  of  but  one  influence.  She  knew 
nothing  of  Christianity.  We  must  desire 
to  believe  that  this  fearful  ignorance  did 
not  reach  to  her  dying  hour.  She  sunk 
under  a  slow  and  painful  decay.  H«r 
pain  was  sent  in  mercy,  if  it  awoke  her 
to  the  wisdom  of  being  reconciled  to  her 
God.  E.  Y. 


DRAMATIC   CORRESPONDENCE. 


Jb  the  SdUor  cftkt  Literary  Gaxetle. 

Sir,  Havin_g  observed  in  your  interesting 
Paper  ao  article  relative  to  the  Comedy  of 
j£$  Deux  Angtaii,  I  urgently  request  that 
you  will  be  pleased  to  assign  h  place  in  your 
next  Number  to  the  just  complaiut  which  I 
have  to  prefer  against  the  author  of  that 
piece. 

You  cannot  he  ignorant,  Sir,  of  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  plagiarism,  parti- 
cularly with  regard  to  dramatic  productions, 
where  the  principal,  and  sometimes  the  sole 
merit  depends  on  the  subject.  A  single 
scene  stolen  from  a  work  of  the  same  class, 
and  written  in  the  same  language,  excites 
the  indignation  of  the  whole  Republic  of 
Letters,  and  overwhelms  with  disgrace  and 
infamy  the  writer  who  could  commit  so  base 
aa  action.  What  then  can  be  thought  of 
hiin,  wild  has  the  eflfrontery  to  seize  on  the 
antire  subject  of  a  Piece  !  This  is,  neverthe- 
less, the  abomiaable  and  shameful  crime,  of 
which,  ill  the  face  uf  the  whole  universe,  I 
accuse  the  author  of  Lu  Deux  AnglaU.  The 
subject  of  this  piece  is  preciselv  that  of  a 
two-act  iconiedy  in  verse,  entitled,  FHeureux 
HuMard, ««  U  Bienfait  cl  to  JReroiipaue, which 
I  wrote  ill  LAndon  about  two  years  ago.  My 
intentiun  was  to  have  had  it  represented  by 
the  company  of  French  performers  at  the 
Argy'e  Rooms;  but  before  I  cuuld  complete 
it  tne  season  was  on  the  point  of  closing, 
(namely,  in  June  1815.)  I  was  consequently 
obliged  to  renounce  my  design.  I  read  the 
piece  ta  Several  persons,  who  were  pleased 
to  express  their  approbation  uf  it;  and  I  was 
likewise  imprudent  enough  to  entrust  copies 
of  my  manuscript  to  other  individuals,  se- 
veral of  whom  have  since  made  their  dcbutt 
at  the  Odeon.  I  am  therefore  firmly  pcr- 
niaded  that  the  author  of  Lt$  Dtux  AnglaiM 
bas  either  written  bis  piece  from  one  of  these 
manuscripts,  or  from  the  verbal  recital  of 
some  one  acquainted  with  the  story  of  my 
Comedy. 

He  has,  however,  introduced  an  incident 
in  the  plot,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  your  readers.  The  author  of  Let 
Deux  AnglaU,  in  adopting  my  subject,  has 
endeavoured  to  reviv^  for  the  thousandth 
time,  a  national  prejudice,  which  every  well- 
dispose^  person  would  seek  to  repress,  and 
of-which  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  my 
piece,  t  allttde  to  the  practice  of  suicide, 
which  is  esdusively  attributed  to  the  Eng- 
liah,  a»  if  this  revolting  crime  did  not  ei> 
tend  iu  ravages  to  every  quactar  of  the 
world.     For   this  purpose  lie  !«•  made 


his  two  principal  characters  Rnelishmen, 
and  has  fixed  the  scene  on  the  banlcs  of  the 
Thames;  whilst  in  my  piece  the  two  prin- 
cipal characters  are,  the  one  a  Frenchman 
and  the  other  an  Enelishmsn.  I  have  as- 
signed to  each  a  suificient  motive,  if  there 
can  be  any  such,  to  lead  a  man  to  that  fatal 
extremity,  and  the  scene  takes  place  in 
France.  Unfortunately,  my  couBtiy  is  not 
exempt  from  these  dreadful  catastrophes, 
and  my  object  was  not  to  reproach  either 
nation  with  the  ridiculous  and  disgusting 
folly  of  a  few  individuals,  who  resort  to  the 
cowardly  act  of  self-destruction. 

Since  the  commencement  of  last  June, 
my  manuscript  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  M.  Talma,  who  bas  kindly  undertaken  to 
lay  it  before  the  committee  of  the  TkMtre 
Francaii.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  it 
will  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public,  either  by  theatrical  representation  or 
by  means  of  the  press,  and  every  one  will  be 
enabled  to  appreciate  the  justice  of  my  com- 
plaint and  the  correctness  of  my  statements. 
In  tbe  meanwhile,  Sir,  I  trust  you  will  be 
kind  enouah  to  insert  this  letter  in  your 
Gaxette,  which,  from  its  title  of  Lilermy, 
seems  more  competent  than  any  other  to  ex- 
pose the  Literary  Larceny  of  which  I  com- 
plain. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remdn,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  and  obedient  Servant, 

Mbjaitbi., 

Author  of  the  Petit  Cadeen  i  laJeanette, 

the  Memoiri  of  Talma,  &c.  &c.,  and 

Professor  of  the  French  Language, 

63,  High-Street,  Bloomsbury. 

Augutt  5, 1817. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


We  are  indebted  for  the  annexed  Verses  to 
tbe  kindness  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  who  bas  at  car 
earnest  request  not  onl;  allowed  as  Ibis  grati6- 
cation,  bat  promised  to  coinninnicate,  at  fiitare 
periods,  any  of  the  liiorter  prodoctions  of  his 
powerfnl  pen,  wtiich  mav  suit  oar  misoeUaoy. 
While  we  acknowledge  this  mark  of  one  excel> 
lent  Poet's  approTsl  of  our  publication,  it  gives 
IIS  pleaaare  to  add,  both  for  oor  own  salies  and 
oar  readen',  tliat  we  are  aasored  of  aimilar 
traaiares  from  the  portfolios  of  several  of  the 
most  distiogaished  Bards  of  tbe  Age. 

VERSES, 

BT  THB  XBV.  6.  OUBBB ; 

Written  on  the  Night  of  tbe  l&th  of  April, 
17**,  iminediately  before  the  perusal  of  a  Let 
ter  then  received. 

.    Tbroogb  many  a  year  tbe  Merchant  views  - 
'     With  steady  eye  Us  distant  gains ; 
Right  on,  his  object  be  peisaes, 

And  what  he  seeks  in  Time  obtains. 
So  he  some  distant  prospect  sees 
Who  gazes  on  a  Patron's  smile, 
And  if  he  finds  it  hard  to  please. 
That  pleasant  view  his  cares  begoBe. 

Not  sack  my  fiite— what  years  disclose 

And  piece-meal  on  such  nuata  bestow ; 
The  lively  joys,  the  gricvens  woes  I 

Shall  this  treinendoas  iastant  show; 
Concentered  hopes  and  feara  I  fed. 

As  on  the  verge  of  fiite  I  stand ; 
Til  sight  of  fortaoe's  rapid  wheel, 

AM  Witt  Km  ticket  fas  bv  hand. 


No  intermedfaite  good  con  rise, 

And  feeble  compeniatiea  aMdie ; 
'Tis  one  dread  blank  or  one  rich  prise. 

And  life's  grand  hope  is  now  at  stake ; 
Where  all  is  lost  or  all  ii  won, 

That  can  distress,  that  ran  delight— 
Oh  I  bow  will  rise 'Tfr^norrow's  Son 

On  him  who  draws  bis  Fate  To-ni^  l-^ 


INFANCY  AND  MATURE  AGE.     . 

Alt  APOLOOCa, 

[Men  are  but  Children  of  a  laiiger  Growth.} 

I. 
Twas  eight  o'clock,  and  near  the  fire 

My  rnddy  little  boy  vras  seated, 
And  with  the  titles  of  a  sire 

My  ears  expected  to  be  greeted — 
Bat  vain  the  thought !— by  sleep  oppress'd^ . 

No  father  (here  tbe  child  descried; 
His  head  reclin'd  upon  his  breast. 

Or  nodding  roll'd  from  side  to  side. 

«. 
"  Let  this  yoang  rogne  be  sent  to  bed"— 

Mere  I  had  not  had  time  to  say, 
Wlien  tlie  poor  urchin  rais'd  his  head 

To  beg  that  he  might  hwger  sli^. 
Refased ;  towards  rest  ills  steps  he  beat 

With  tearful  eye,  and  aching  heart ; 
Bat  claim'd  hii  playthings  ere  he  went. 

And  totk  op  stairs  his  hone  and  cwt. 
3. 
For  new  delav,  though  oft  denied, 

He  pleaded ; — wildly  crav'd  tbe  boon ;— • 
Tho'  past  hia  usnal  hour,  he  cried 

At  being  sent  away  so  soon. 
If  stem  to  him,  his  grief  I  shar'd; 

(Unniov'd  who  bean  his  offspring  weep  f) 
Of  soothing  him  I  half  despalKd ; 

When  all  his  cares  were  lost  in  sleep. 
4. 
'<Alasl  poormfiintl"  I  exekuai'd, 

"  Thy  father  blasbes  now  to  scan, 
In  all  which  he  so  lately  blam'd, 

Tlie  fbUies  and  the  fears  of  man. 
The  vain  regret,  tlie  anguish  brief. 

Which  thon  bast  known,  sent  np  to  bed, 
Ponrtrsys  of  man  the  idle  grief. 

When  doom'd  to  slumber  with  the  dead." 
5. 
And  more  I  thought— when  np  the  stairs 

With  "  longing  ling'riog  hiok^  he  crept. 
To  mark  of  man,  the  childish  cares, 

His  playthings  carefully  lie  kept. 
Thus  mortals  on  life's  later  stage, 

Wlien  nature  chums  their  forfeit  bieatb. 
Still  grasp  at  wealth,  in  pais  and  ace, 

Am  cling  to  golden  toys  in  deau. 
6. 
Tis  mom!  and  see  my  smiling  boy 

Awakes  to  hsil  returaing  light; 
To  fearless  huighterl  bonmiless  joy! 

Forgot  the  tears  of  yesteraightt 
Thus  aliall  not  man  forget  his  woe  I 

Sanrive  of  age,  and  death  the  riooat? 
Smile  at  the  cares  he  knew  behnr? 

And  ranevated  bunt  the  taaiti 
7. 
O,  my  Creator  I  when  thy  will 

Shall  stretch  this  frame  on  earth's  cold  bed. 
Let  that  bleit  hope  instain  me  still, 

'  nil  Ihooght,  sense,  mem'iy — all  are  6c& 
And  gfatefal  for  what  Thon  niay'st  give. 

No  tear  shall  dim  my  Aiding  eye. 
That  'twn  thy  pleasnre  I  shoold  live- 
That  tis  thy  asandate  bids  me  die. 

ir.a< 

Uigiiizbd  by  Google 
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SSCONO   LHTBR  OF   AH    AETIST. 

Tiougktt  on  cultivating  a  Tasle  for  the  Artt, 
and  the  practice  of  Design. 

Having,  thivugh  tlie  medium  of  vour 
Publication,  had  occasion  to  remark  on 
the  proposed  establishment  of  Free 
Drawing  Schools,  and  endeavoured  to 
^  point  out  the  inconveniences  which  might 
result  to  individuals  engaging  in  the  pro- 
fession, from  a  mistaken  notion  of  public 
encouragement,  or  their  own  partial  pre- 
dilection ;  we  shall  (with  your  permis- 
sion) go  on  occasionally  to  observe  on 
such  matters  as  may  seem  to  be  con- 
nected with  Art  and  Artists,  as  they  fall 
under  our  limited  view,  "  with  this  special 
observance,"  that  we  give  them  with  the 
utmost  deference  to  those  who  may  have  had 
better  means  of  information. 

That  the  Arts  have  excited  some  public 
interest,  with  a  sprinkling  of  general  know- 
ledge of  them,  cannot  be  dented  —  and  that 
it  is  also  the  wish  of  many  to  see  that  know- 
ledge more  widely  diffused.  To  this  effect 
.we  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  address  of 
Mr.  Aifcin  to  the  Society  of  Arts ;  wherein 
he  expresses  a  wish  to  see  the  Art  of  Design 
"  separated  from  the  class  of  accomplish- 
ments, from  the  gauds  and  toys  of  a  vain 
world,  and  brought  like  writing  into  the 
common  and  familiar  use  of  ordinary  life." 

With  the  limitation  and  cautiomi  already 
thrown  out,  it  would  indeed  be  desirable  to 
see  the  establishment  of  a  national  taste ; 
with  that  measure  of  discernment  so  essen- 
tial to  the  real  benefit  and  encouragement  of 
talent.  And  we  are  not  without  hope  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  an  iinpulte 
may  be  given,  and  a  feeling  excited,  by  which 
more  consideration  may  be  given,  both  to 
works  of  Art  and  to  its  professors. 

It  is  with  the  public  as  with  individuals, 
a  bias  is  given  from  surrounding  circum- 
stances— the  treasures  of  Art  brought  into  the 
country,  and  the  free  access  to  them,  may 
be  highly  instrumental  to  this  disposition. 

It  IS  this  consideration  and  respect  for 
works  of  Art,  which  distinguishes  the  French 
nation,  and  has  greatly  tended  to  give  them 
that  degree  of  credit  which  belongs  to  a 
people  of  cultivated  taste.  With  them  a 
statue  or  monument  is  a  sacred  deposit,  and 
a  safeguard  is  thrown  round  them  by  na- 
tional pride ;  every  man  thinks  himself  in- 
cluded in  the  honor  which  the  possession  of 
them  reflects,  and  they  are  never  defaced  by 
the  mischierotis  or  the  ignorant  It  is  not  so 
with  us;  the  safeguard  thrown  round  our 
statues  and  monuments  must  be  iron,  and 
often  to  tlie  exclusion  of  many  beauties  in 
tht  performance :_  even  those  who  have  no 
intention  of  injuring  them,  cannot  persuade 
themselves  of  their  rxcellence,  unless  they 
tiwi  their w6rth ;  and  it  was  with  no  small  pain 
we  witnessed  the  handling  of  Mr.  Chantrey's 
exquisite  monument.  At  the  same  time  we 
•re  not  surprised  at  the  impulse.  It  was  an 
nnooniciouatriteteof^/iag  (bar  punning) 
to  the  rart  form  and  texture  pioduced  in  the 


marble— the  touch  must  be  satisfied  as  well 
as  the  sight.  But  to  proceed  with  our  sul^ect. 

The  first  step  we  should  imagine  towards 
placing  the  Arts  upon  a  permanent  and  re- 
spectable footioft,  is,  to  understand  them. 
And  for  this  purpose  they  may  become  a 
part  of  education,  but  not  in  tne  ordinary 
way  of  copying  a  print  or  a  drawing ;  much 
less  by  making  them  a  mechanical  opera- 
tion, hke  that  of  penmanship :  could  a  sky 
like  Claude's,  or  the  combination  of  colours 
like  those  of  Titian,  be  produced  by  any 
mechanical  process,  they  would  be  of  little 
value.  As  it  is,  so  much  of  technical  skill 
has  been  introduced,  that  ingenious  men, 
rather  than  men  of  genhis,  occupy  the  pro- 
fession. 

Fortunately,  the  truly  valuable  part  of 
Painting  is  out  of  the  reach  of  any  mechani 
cal  process.  Its  intellectual  qualities  are  as 
much  a  fan  of  the  understanding  as  me- 
mory and  judgment ;  and  a  Poem  might  as 
soon  be  nude  by  a  meihodicat  arrangement 
of  tropes  and  figuies,  as  a  Picture  of  merit 
by  any  other  means  than  that  of  intelli- 
gence, judgment,  and  practice. 

For  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  mea- 
sure their  strength  for  the  professional  prac- 
tice of  the  art,  as  well  as  to  those  who  may 
have  thought  lightly  of  its  attainments,  the 
following  quotation  from  that  great  philoso- 
pher and  reiuoner  Locke,  may  serve  as  a 
hint. 

"  That  which  of  all  others  would 

please  me  best,  would  be  a  Painter,  were 
there  not  an  argument  or  two  against  it  not 
easily  answered.  First,  ill  painting  is  one 
of  the  worst  things  in  the  world,  and  to 
acquire  tolerable  skill  in  it,  requires  too  much 
of  a  man's  time,  if  he  Iim  an  inclination  to 
it.  It  will  endanger  tbe  neglect  of  all  other 
more  usefiil  studies  to  give  way  to  that. 
And  if  he  has  no  inclination  to  it,  all  the 
time,  pains,  and  money  will  be  thrown  away 
to  no  purpose. 

"  Another  reason  why  I  am  not  for  paint- 
ing in  a  gentleman  is,  because  it  is  a  seden- 
tary recreation,  which  more  employs  the 
mind  than  the  body.  A  gentleman's  more 
serious  employment  I  look  upon  it  to  be 
study  ;  and  when  that  demands  relaxation 
and  refreshment,  it  should  be  some  exercise 
of  the  body,  which  unbends  the  thoughts 
and  confirms  the  health  and  strength;  for 
these  two  reasons  I  am  not  for  painting." 

This  reasoninjg  evidently  applies  to  the 
practical  part  of  the  Art,  and  not  to  that 
feeUng  and  taste  by  which  a  picture,  a 
prospect,  or  a  statue  may  be  enjoyed^  and 
which  "  every  man  of  poUte  imagination  is 
let  into  the  pleasure  of.'— Addison. 

This  attainment  is  possessed  by  many 
who  cannot  draw  a  line,  but  have  acquired 
the  relish,  (as  we  before  observed,)  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
the  advantage  of  seeing  the  best  models, 
and  the  conversation  of  intelligent  artists. 

To  this  view  -of  the  suigect  we  doubt  not 
but  Mr.  Aikin  intended  to  bring  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society :  but  to  make  Design  as 
fismillllt  as  writing,  would  be  to  place  it 
upon  the  same  level  with  the  mechanical 
operation  of  writing.  The  movement  of 
the  fingers  from  led  to  right,  the  placing  of 


the  hand,  and  the  inclination  and  recurrence 
of  the  same  forms  is  sufficient  to  show  this. 

Drawing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  incal- 
culable exercise  of  the  memory,  through  the 
medium  of  the  sight.  Its  definition  has 
been  given  as  "  a  straight  line  and  a  curve ;" 
but  it  may  be  addedr-mfinitely  varied. 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
lessons  in  drawing  well  know,  that  when  a 
pupil  comes  recommended  to  them  as  a  ge- 
nius, and  that  at  school  he  employs  hiniMlf 
in  drawing  houses,  horses,  &c.  &c.  he  will 
have  more  trouble  with  this  genius  than  if 
he  had  never  made  a  line  :  the  fiict  is,  this 
is  no  imitation  of  what  he  sees,  it  is  a  repe- 
tition of  a  character  or  figure  he  has  got  by 
rote,  and  he  has  every  thing  to  umeam, 
and  the  chance  is  against  his  ever  having  a 
correct  eye. 

If'  by  Design  is  meant  only  the  power  of 
delineating  any  object  presented  to  the 
sight,  its  operation  is  considerable  and  ex- 
tensive ;  but  by  confining  it  to  simple  forms 
it  may  be  made  a  part  of  education,  and  a 
foundation  laid,  on  which  to  build  with  ad- 
vantage. 

But  if  we  extend  the  term  Design  to  what 
pabses  in  our  minds,  so  as  to  express  our 
thoughts  on  paper  or  canvas,  it  will  include 
so  much  of  the  principles  of  the  art,  that  we 
shall  endeavour  to  explain  the  term  by  what 
it  embraces. 

Design  is  sometimes  only  the  outline  of 
what  is  intended;  at  others  the  light  and 
shade  is  given  to  the  olject,  by  which  a 
more  compleat  view  of  the  effect  may  be 
seen. 

Id  the  full  acceptation  of  Design,  inven* 
tion  and  composition  may  be  included,  in 
which  the  exercise  of  the  memory  is  prinei- 
pally  employed.  And  to  obtain  a  facility  in  tUs 
exercise,  tliere  are  progressive  steps,  and 
certain  aids  by  which  its  power  may  be 
assisted  and  increased. 

Tlie  sage  of  antiquity  has  well  instructed 
us,  that  "  there  is  no  royal  way  to  ceone- 
try,"  and  our  experience  tells  us  there  is 
none  to  the  .Arts;  some  time  may  be  saved 
by  tbe  knowledge  of  others,  but  tbe  steps 
must  be  regular  and  progressive. 

The  most  simple  process  in  early  practice, 
is  that  of  drawing  a  line  from  one  given  point 
to  another,  in  a  perpendicular,  horizontal, 
or  oblique  direction,  with  such  other  simple 
forms  which  tbe  memory  can  easily  retain 
and  repeat. 

In  this  practice,  there  must  be  an  interval 
of  time,  in  which  the  eye  passes  from  tbe 
object  to  the  imitation ;  in  this  interval  the 
memory  is  employed,  and  a  calculation  i». 
going  on  in  the  mind,  as  to  size,  proportion, 
relation  and  distance,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  simplicity  or  complexity  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  a  gradual  scale  the  pupil  passes  on  t(k 
more  varied  forms,  till  the  eye  is  corrected 
and  tbe  hand  is  readv  and  expert.  Ai^d 
having  attained  a  focHity  in  drawing  from 
the  examples  of  the  master,  proceeds  to  the 
object  itself,  cylanders,  squares,  vases,  and 
other  subjects  of  still  life,  may  proceed  the 
bust  and  casts  from  tbe  antique.  And  when 
these  are  sufficiently  familiar,  tbe  human  . 
form,  as  tbe  last  and.  most  diAcultof  aHw- 
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inent,  must  be  studied  mod  acquired  before 
tboae  ideal  forms  preswited  to  the  imagloa- 
tiun  can  be  expressed  with  facility,  either  on 
p*per  or  canvas.  As  an  exercise  of  the  me- 
mory, it  has  often  been  tlie  practice  of  the 
Modeni  to  repeat  (without  his  model,)  tlie 
figure  he  has  been  drawing  at  the  AGanemy. 

Another  step  is  that  of  observing,  for  the 
same  purpose,  fieures  and  characters,  as  they 
present  tnemselves  in  passing.  Again,  in 
the  sudden  and  UMmentary  ei^ts  ot  light, 
shade,  and  colour,  an  exercise  for  the  me- 
mory is  thus  continually  furnished,  and  not 
^aa  ODJect  in  nature,  but  in  this  view  and 
habit,  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  pur* 
poses  of  Art. — (2'o  be  continued.) 

To  the  EtUtor  of  the  LUerory  Gozetlf. 

8ir^— In  your  S8th  Nnmwr  you  have 
^iven  a  description  of  six  fine  pictures  now 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bonnemaison  at  Paris. 
The  following  further  particulars  will,  per- 
haps, appear  to  you  sufficiently  interesting 
for  insertion.  1'hese  paintings  were  brought 
away  from  the  Escurial  by  Joseph  Buona- 
parte ;  when  be  fled  from  Madrid  they  were 
placed  under  the  care  of  one  of  bis  friends  in 
Paris,  and  after  the  capture  of  Paris  by  the 
Allies,  were  restored  to  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador,  who  received  an  order  from  Madrid 
to  send  them  directly  to  Spain.  Mr.  Bonne- 
maison,  wbo  was  sent  for  to  park  up  the 
pictures,  found  on  examining  them  that  the 
wood  on  which  the  four  Raptoels  were  paint- 
ed, was  quite  decayed.  In  this  state  they  had 
suffered  so  much  on  the  journey  from  Ma- 
drid, that  if  they  had  been  sent  back  in  their 
existing  condition,  they  would  have  been  for 
ever  lost  to  the  arts.  AfUr  lone  and  tire- 
some remonstrances  against  sending  them 
away,  he  at  last  persuued  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador to  send  to  Madrid  for  fresh  instruc- 
tions; upon  which  an  order  was  received 
to  deliver  these  pictures  to  Mr.  Boiinemaison 
to  repair  them.  He  has  perfectly  succeeded, 
and  tney  are  now  preserved,  for  all  friends  of 
art,  for  centuries  to  come.  The  painting  is 
separated  with  incredible  skill  from  the 
wood,  and  transferred  to  canvas.  This  ope- 
ration has  been  performed  already  upon 
three  of  the  Raphaels,  for  which  it  is  said 
the  artist  has  been  promised  60,0U0  francs 
for  each  picture.    I  am.  Sir,  your's,  Ike. 

S.lr-d. 


LEARNED    SOCIETIES. 

M.  Lajra  has  been  elected  successor  to  the 
Due  de  Choiseul  Gouffier  in  the  French 
Academy;  M.  Raynouard  perpetual  Secre- 
tary, in  the  place  of  Suard,  deceased. 


SKETCHES  OP  SOCIETY  AND 
MANNERS, 

WERN£R'S  FUNERAL 

ttT  OmBSSXIl'    AHD  FBEIBBBO,   JULY  3  Bod  3, 
181T. 

For  some  months  previous  to  his  death, 
Werner  had,    wiih  extraordinary  exertion, 


'  We  have  inserted  tbe  aecoont  of  tbb  cere- 
mony at  considerable  length,  not  only  because 
H  b  honourable  to  science  and  Uteratnre,  bnt  be- 
eawe  it  presents  a  cnrioos  pietnre  of  tiw  some- 
vrhat  primitive,  bnt  inteicstiog,  namien  of  a 
lorei^  cofHstry*    Eo. 


often  delivered  three  or  four  lectures  in  a 
day,  at  the  Mineralogical  Academy,  and 
allowed  himself  no  relaxation. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  his  decease  that 
he  made  his  will,  bequeathing  to  tbe  Mioe- 
ralogical  Academy,  tbe  child  of  his  heart  for 
which  he  lived  and  died,  bis  ooUection  of 
Medals,  his  Manuscripts,  and  his  valuable 
Library,  which  contains  the  rarest  and  most 
costly  works  in  all  parts  of  natural  philoso- 
phy and  natural  history,  antiquities,  travels, 
&c.  It  was  the  will  of  the  Kug,  who  fully 
appreciated  his  worth,  that  the  funeral  pro- 
cession, which  vras  to  convey  his  mortal 
remains,  in  the  night  of  the  Snd  of  July,  to 
Freiberg,  to  be  there  solemnly  interred  in 
the  Cathedral,  should  be  honored  by  every 
distinction  which  was  due  to  so  valuable  a 
character,  as  a  servant  of  the  state,  a  man 
of  learning,  a  teacher  and  a  man.  Werner, 
the  discoverer  and  founder  of  the  diagnostic 
mineralogy,  belonged  on  this  account  to  all 
the  civilised  nations  of  Europe,  had  scholars 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  was  an 
ornament  to  his  age.  AllGiermany,  there- 
fore, and  dbtaat  countries,  were  interested 
in  his  funeml.  The  King's  own  servants 
g»ve  notice  of  hie  death  from  house  to  house, 
accompanied  with  an  invitation  to  attend 
the  ceremony. '  The  State  took  the  expenses 
upon  itself,  and  the  Privy  Board  of  Finance 
immediately  appointed  a  considerable  sum 
for  the  purpose.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the 
true  Roman  seiue  a  /MiraspitMtctim  et  imiic- 
tivttm. 

Mr.  Von  Herder,  Coirasellor  of  Mines,  a 
truly  affectionate  friend  and  scholar  of  tbe 
deceased,  had  hastened  from  Freiberg,  and 
arranged  the  whole  funeral  ceremony  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given  him  by  superior 
authority.  The  mourners  assembled  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Inn,  and  were  served  with  refreshments 
by  servants  of  the  court.  The  body  of  the 
deceased  was  in  an  adjoining  room,  dressed 
in  the  handsome  Uniform  of  the  Saxon  Of- 
ficers of  the  Mines,  and  surrounded  with 
wreaths,  escutcheons,  &c.  How  many  tears 
flowed  at  the  sight  of  a  man,  who  in  his  life 
had  never  worn  a  mask  of  morality,  whose 
features  retained  even  in  death  the  same 
expression  of  gentleness  and  goodness  which 
in  life  gained  him  the  hearts  of  all  I  Among 
those  present,  were  several  Ministers,  Chief 
0£Bcer8  of  the  Royal  Household,  PrMidents 
and  Counsellors  of  the  various  Boards^  all 
the  Members  of  the  Privy  Council  of^  Fi- 
nance then  in  Dresden,  and  the  most  distiit- 
guished  Literati  and  Members  of  the  Mine- 
ralogical Club  founded  within  these  six 
months  by  Womer,  and  bis  friends.  The 
Cabinet  Minister,  Count  Von  Einsiedel,  the 
zealous  promoter  of  all  useful  establish- 
ments, animated  tbe  whole  by  bis  presence. 
The  Ambassadors  of  Russia  and  Prussia, 
and    several   other  diplomatic    characters, 


'  In  the  great  cities  of  Oermaoy,  when  a  per- 
son of  distinction  dirs,  tbe  family  hire  a  cenain 
pnblic  ofScer,  part  of  whose  bnMness  it  is,  to  go 
round  the  city  and  give  notice  of  his  deMh  to 
all  tbe  principal  inhabitants.  On  this  occaaion, 
it  seems  bis  Mijtity  tiie  King  of  Sazooy  took 
it  apon  himself  to  pay  tfab  singular  honor  to  the 
memory  of  Werner.    H.  E.  1m 


attended.  Even  the  chief  mlKtary  ch»- 
racters  appeared,  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  garrison  joined  the 'procession.  The 
pupiH  of  the  academy  of  the  forests  at 
Tharand,  now  counting  a  hundred  scholars 
and  members,  did  not  fail  to  pay  the  last 
honor  to  him  who  bad  been  so  great  a 
benefactor  to  them.  About  ten  o'clock, 
the  procession  began  by  torch  light,  under 
the  direction  of  a  deputy  marshal  of  tbe 
court,  between  crowds  of  spectators  of  every 
rank  and  age,  who  had  placed^  themselves  in 
the  whole  way  to  the  extremity  of  the  sub- 
urbs. Crowds  had  also  assembled  on  the 
eminence  where  tbe  body  was  to  be  deli- 
vered to  those  wbo  came  from  Freiberg  to 
meet  it.  Here  the  deputed  memberc  of  the 
Mineralogical  Academy,  of  the  Smeltine 
Office,  of  tbe  Mine  Office,  and  of  the  Miner^ 
Company,  wiUi  many  of  the  students  of  the 
Mineralogical  Academy,  on  horseback,  and 
30  miners  as  torch  bearers,  placed  in  a  large 
circle,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  procession. 
The  Gens  U'annes  on  horseback  were  charged 
to  prevent  any  pressure  upon  the  circle  to  be 
formed  here.  But  the  profound  silence, 
which  prfe  railed  among  the  many  thousand 
spectators,  honoured  the  solemnity.  When 
tne  train,  consisting  of  40  carriages,  with 
100  torches  arrived,  all  placed  themselves  in 
a  circle  round  the  hearse,  which  was  hune 
with  embroidered  coverings.  The  rows  of 
torch  bearers  stood  on  the  banks  on  each 
side  of  the  road.  The  choir  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  channted  the  first  stanzas 
of  RIopstock's  sublime  hymn  the  "  Resur-t 
rection,"  after  which  Werner's  ancient  friend, 
the  Aulic  Counsellor  Buettigcr,  in  whose 
arms  he  expired,  made  a  speech  on  the  na- 
ture of  tbe  solemnity  and  the  sensations  of 
tbe  attendants,  in  an  audible  voice,  though 
often  interrupted  by  his  emotion.  Another 
hymn  concluded  this  part  of  the  ceremony. 
This  spot  is  to  be  olanted  with  poplars,  pro- 
vided with  seats  for  passengers,  upon  thia 
eminence,  which  overlooks  tbe  whole  city 
and  neighbourhood,  and  is  to  be  called  in 
future  Werner's  ttuhe  (Werner's  Repose,) 
After  the  discourse  of  M.  Boettiger,  which 
made  a  profound  impression  on  ail  who 
heard  it,  tbe  liearse  was  received  by  the  de- 
puties from  Freiberg,  and  proceeded  during 
the  night  to  its  destination.  lu  all  the  place* 
through  which  it  pasised  young  and  old  were 
in  motion.  When  the  procession  approached 
tiie  town  about  uine  in  the  moruing  of  the 
3rd  of  July,  the  bells  of  all  the  churches  be- 
gan to  toU.  A  division  of  the  Beraer  euard 
came  to  meet  it.  A  chorus  with  kettle 
drums  was  played  from  tbe  steeple  of  St. 
Peter's  Church  as  the  hearse  entered  the 
town.  Along  the  street  through  which  the 
train  passed  over  the  market  plads,  to  tlie 
Academy  where  Werner  bad  lived  and  taught 
for  so  many  years,  a  body  of  miitera  stooain 
parade,  with  suitable  music.  The  procession 
advancing  entered  tbe  hall  of  tbe  Academyt 
which  was  hung  with  black.  Eight  of  the 
students  lifted  the  coffin  from  the  bearse» 
and  placed  it  on  a  stand  in  a  niche  hung 
with  black.  Tbe  brothers  and  sons  of  the 
deceased,  for  such  indeed  they  might  well 
be  caUed,  heboid  once  mot;e  (he  mtid  fe*- 
tureif,  pale  indeed  but  .not  tUafigur^a  of 
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their  teacber,  who  now  Mturnod  to  tbam  a 
corpse.  On  both  aides  burnt  94  tapera.  The 
niche  itself  was  aiioraed  with  the  escutch- 
eons from  the  hearse,  with  Werner's  cy- 
pher, with  the  mallet  and  chisel,  as  symbols 
of  milling,  and  with  two  crowns  of  laurel. 
At  the  head  of  the  deceased  was  the  arms  of 
the  kinedum,  whose  faithful  son  he  had  ever 
shown  himself,  not  to  be  tempted  even  by 
the  most  brilliant  oflfers  to  serve  another 
sovereign.  The  number  of  persons  assem- 
bled was  now  very  great.  All  the  royal  ai>- 
thurities  in  Freilierg,  the  muisttates,  all 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  were  there.  Scarcely  one  of 
the  clergy  was  absent,  all  the  professors  of 
the  Gymnaaium  to  which  Werner  bad  f>e- 
quentfy  been  a  benefactor,  all  the  pupils 
were  present,  as  well  as  the  deputies  of  tlie 
Academy  of  the  Foresu  atTharand.  The 
Keverend  M.  Frisch  pronounced  a  very  for- 
cible and  feeling  discourse.  The  processipn 
now  proceeded  in  a  long,  nwnifold  row 
down  the  long  street  to  the  cathedral,  in 
which  are  the  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  prin- 
oes  of  the  Albertme  branch.  Every  ^e  liad 
been  befwre  filled  with  tears;  but  now  the 
crowds  of  spectators  sobbed  aloud.  The 
cuflin  was  raited  over  the  new-made  vault, 
by  some  of  the  most  faithful  pupils  of  the 
deceased.  Chorusses  and  hymns  were  sune; 
the  Uev.  M.  Dietrich  delivered  a  few  woras 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  at  half  past  11 
in  the  forenoon,  the  coffin  with  the  two  lau- 
rel wreaths  were  let  down  iuto  the  vault. 
Many  will  go  on  iNlgrimage  to  Werner's 
tomb  and  bedew  it  with  their  tears ;  fur  as 
Caesar  Von  Schoenberc,  a  friend  and  scholar 
of  the  deceased,  has  observed,  Freiberg  will 
be  in  future  the  Mecca  of  this  Mineralugical 
Prophet.^ 

STOP  A  MOMENT  ! 

I  stood  the  other  day  admiring  a  brilliant 
whiskey  drawn  by  a  superb  courser  and 
driven  hy  a  ycung  eeiitleman  of  fashion ;  he 
darted  through  the  grand  alle^  of  the 
Ciampt-Klytiet  with  a  degree  ot  rapidity 
which,  in  ancient  times,  would  have  ensured 
to  him  the  cruwn  at  the  Olympic  Games; 
the  (ledestrians  all  gazed  at  him  with  asto- 
niiihinent,  and  the  ladies  seemed  to  envy 
the  lot  (if  a  charming  nymph,  who  was 
gracefully  seated  in  the  elegant  car  of  tri- 
umph. 

An  old  grey-haired  man  who  was  leaning 
on  a  knotted  stick,  iar  from  sharing  in  the 
general  admiration,  exclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice :  Stop  a  moment !  These  words  were 
answered  by  an  tmiversal  murmur  of  dis- 
pleasure, wnen  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
yards,  some  unforeseen  obstacle  striking 
against  tbe  wheel  of  the  car,  it  was  over- 
turned and  dashed  in  pieces.  The  gentlo- 
man  overwhelmed  with  confusion  and  appa- 
rently hurt  raised  his  companion,  whose 
modes9  alone  waa-Wounded  by  her  fall  on  the 
aand.  Thus  precipitated  from  their  ginry, 
they  turned  with  a  downcast  air  towards 
a  Mere,  into  which  they  M«»ped  to  escaiN- 
the  indiscreet  gate  of  a  curious  multitude, 
who  shewed  themselves  far  more  malignant 
than  cAmpassioaateL  Well!  said  the  old 
man,  I  foresaw  thta;  but  they  would  not  be 
adviaedi  peopla  ntmr  hmm  mkm  to  Hap. 


The'  weather  was  excessively  warm ;  I  sat 
down  on  one  of  those  chairs  which  are  at 
present  so  profiisely  stationed  in  all  our 
public  promenades:  those  who  had  taken 
their  places  before  me  were  talking  of  tbe 
accident  which  we  had  just  witnessed  ;  tbe 
conversation  soon  turned  on  new  fashions  and 
the  follies  ul  the  present  day.  A  young  man 
wearing  mustachios and  looBepantaloons,tlie 
fineck>th  of  which  was  destined  to  preserve  a 
pair  of  spurred  boots  from  the  dust  and  mud, 
warmly  advocated  all  modern  customs;  a 
middle-aged  man,  in  an  old-fashioned  dress, 
ill-humouredly  condemned  the  nudity  of  the 
ladies,  the  profusion  of  caslimire  shawls 
which  cost  so  dear  to  numbers  of  poor  hus- 
bands, and  the  military  costume  of  those 
yuiiug  men  whose  footsteps  resmind  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Pulmt-RoMd :  tbe  conversa- 
tion was  at  first  animated,  lively  and  enter- 
taining; but  tbe  discussion  soon  became 
warm,  and  assumed  the  nature  of  a  dispute ; 
the  old  man,  who  had  hitherto  remained  a 
silent  auditor,  agwn  exclaimed:  Stop  a 
mament  /  He  was  disregarded ;  the  alterca- 
tion continued,  and  soon  terminated  in  the 
appointment  of  a  rendesvous  at  the  Boii  de 
Boulngne,  where  one  of  the  interlocutors  will 
probably  forfeit  his  life. 

I  quitted  ihe  promenade  nflecting  on  the 
repealed  and  useless  warnings  of  the  old 

fentleraan,  and  \ieat  my  course  towards  the 
'almt-Royal;  I  am  accustomed  to  visit 
tbe  theatre  every  evening ;  the  illusion  of 
the  passions  represented  on  the  stage,  raoveit 
and  delights  me ;  whilst  I  am  tistiEued  and 
distress^  by  the  reality  of  those  of  society. 
If  human  folly  prevails*on  the  ^tage  as  well 
as  elMwhere,  it  is  always  more  spirited  and 
less  dangerous. 

On  entering  the  pit,  I  perreived  at  some 
distance  the  same  old  gentleman,  whose 
animated  eye,  sharp  features,  and  laconic 
expressions  haid  before  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. I  took  my  seat  near  him.  It  was  the 
first  representation  of  a  new  |>iece,  which 
like  many  others,  in  my  opinion;  merited 
l)olh  eiilogiiim  and  condemnation :  I  remark- 
ed glaring  I'aiilts  in  the  plot,  but  considerable 
beauty  in  the  details;  when  too  rich  in 
knowledge  we  are  apt  to  be  disdainful,  when 
hackneyed  with  the  world  it  is  difficult  to 
move  us  or  lo  make  us  feel  any  illusion ;  be- 
sides, our  vanity  destroys  our  pleasure;  we 
are  too  good  connoisseurs  to  be  amused,  and 
wc  listen  like  cold  judges  rather  than  sensi- 
ble spectators. 

I  made  these  reflections  at  tbe  end  of  one 
of  tbe  acts,  and  mv  neighbour,  without  say- 
ing a  syllable,  nodded  his  bead  in  token  of 
approval.  Observations  of  a  different  nature, 
however,  soon  succeeded  mine.  Tbe  author 
had  as  usual  a  party  for  him  and  a  cabal 
against  him;  the  former  came  with  the  in- 
tention of  exalting  him  to  the  skies ;  the 
latter  for  the  purpose  of  crushine  him  with- 
out mercy.  The  former  pointea  out  all  the 
beauties  of  the  work ;  the  latter  discovered 
that  it  was  tedious,  obscure,  and  full  of 
pU^arisms.  Irritated  by  contradiction,  tbe 
partizans  of  the  piece  paaised  from  admiration 
to  enthusiasm,  and  the  rest  abandoned  the 
tone  of  criticism  for  that  of  satin.  My 
silent  old  gentleman  then  raising  bis  voice, 


and  striking  the  ground  with  his  stick,  ex- 
claimed :  flop  a  moment !  No  one  appmred 
to  hear  him :  Ihe  literary  discussion  oerame 
a  vulgar  dispute ;  insults  wen  substituted 
for  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  bkiws  succeeded 
insults.  But  the  guard,  who  never  permit 
combats  to  take  place  in  any  part  of  a  tneatn 
except  the  stage,  Quickly  terminated  tbe 
scandalous  tumults,  and  indiscriminateiy 
conducted  to  prison  the  applauders  and  tlw 
bissers,  the  assailants  and  the  assailed. 

After  the  play,  I  walked  with  my  old 
neighbour  through  that  fimious  garden, 
which  contains  so  many  ol^ects  of  curiosity 
and  disgust,  so  much  riches  and  vice,  so 
many  iillers  and  so  much  activity.  To  my 
astonishment,  I  suddenly  observed  my 
austen  com(Mnion  directing  bis  course  to- 
wards an  obsctue  alley,  tbe  fiual  ennrance 
to  those  abodes  of  perdition  called  gaming- 
houses. I  followed  him  for  the  sake  of 
contemplating  this  modern  Tartarus,  where, 
on  bis  entrance,  tbe  wntcbed  victim  is 
allured  by  the  smile  of  hope,  and  on  hit 
departure,  assailed  by  the  gloomy  aspect  of 
despair. 

We  observed  for  soqne  time  the  pale 
votaries  of  capricious  Fortune,  and  the  ■ 
various  expressions  of  joy  and  disappoint* 
ment  excited  by  her  fantastic  decrees.  But 
a  young  man,  as  brilliant  and  light  as  the 
goddess  herself,  soon  arrested  our  attention : 
he  was  invariably  successful,  the  number 
which  he  fixed  on  never  fiiiled  to  win;  if  he 
changed  colours,  Faie,  apparently  obedient 
to  his  wishes,  changed  with  him;  every 
chance  was  favourable  to  him;  the  bankers, 
astonished,  threw  off  their  accustomed 
apathy,  and  reluctantly  paid  the  tributes 
which  they  usually  regard  as  their  own  spoil. 
A  mountain  of  gold  was  raised  before  the 
fortunate  gamester;  the  old  man  stepped 
forward,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and 
whispered:  Stop! 

The  thoughtless  young  man  replied  by  a 
hurst  of  laughter,  and  duiibled  nis  play. 
Fortune  now  changed,  reverse  succeeded 
reverse,  his  mountain  gradually  diminished, 
his  treasure  vanished.  The  inconsiderate 
fool  exclaimed  against  fate,  emptied  his 
pucket-book  and  lost  all.  The  old  man  Aea 
roared  in  a  voice  of  thunder:  Unhappy 
wretch  1  Stop  I  $uu!  The  ungrateful^oung 
man  loaded  his  kind  adviser  with  insults 
and  threats;  borrowed  from  his  neighbours^ 
and  consummated  his  own  ruin.  Frantie 
with  despair  be  rose  and  quitted  tbe  infernal 
assembly,  who  scarcely  observed  his  depar- 
ture, and  rushed  out  exclaiming  that  the 
waves  of  the  Seine  were  his  only  resonice. 
We  immediately  followed  him;  I  called 
afier  him  but  without  effect.  At  the  foot  of 
the  staircase  we  beheld  a  young  female  in 
tears;  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet;  he 
wished  to  avoid  her ;  she  presented  to  him 
a  purse  and  a  casket — nothing  could  move 
his  resolution ;  at  length  she  exclaimed  in 
a  melting  tone  of  voice :  In  the  name  Of  lave, 
in  the  name  of  your  children,  tten/,  J  entreat 
you/  The  young  man  turned,  wiped  away 
a  tear,  embraced  her,  and  they  departed.  He 
is  saved  and  corrected,  said  the  old  man. 
This  exhoitatioD  spoke  to  his  heart;  mine 
addressed  itself  only  to  bis  understanding. 
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.  I WM  alone  witb  my  old  Bbilosopher,  and 
being  deeply  moved  by  tne  woids  he  had 
last  uttered,  Who  are  you  t  I  enquired.  I 
have  frequently  listened  without  emotion  to 
the  most  eloquent  sermon* ;  the  great  works 
of  our  philosophers  have  excited  nther  than 
satisfied  my  curiosity,  obscured  rather  than 
enhgbtened  my  understanding;  if  they  have 
cured  me  of  many  errors,  they-  have  on  the 
ether  hand  made  me  doubt  many  truths; 
you  utter  only  three  words,  and  yet  I  feel 
that  you  command  my  confidence,  and  in- 
spire me  with  respect. 

My  friend,  said  be,  I  have  lived  long  in 
the  world,  I  have  enjoyed  opportunities  for 
observation  and  reflection.  I  have  by  turns 
adopted  various  systems,  but  long  experience 
has  reduced  all  my  philosophy  to  the  simple 
precept ;  ttop  a  moment ! 

If  we  knew  when  to  ttop,  we  should  be 
rendered  happy  by  sentiment  instead  of 
beiog^  tormented  by  passion.  Through  not 
knowing  when  to  ttop,  courage  changes  to 
temerity,  severity  to  tyranny,  economy  to 
avarice,  geiierosiw  to  profusion,  love  to  jea- 
lousy, piety  to  fanaticism,  liberty  to  licen- 
tiousness, royalty  to  despotism,  submission 
to  baseness,  and  eulogium  to  flattery.  Em- 
pires fall  like  men  because  they  wish  to 
advance  too  far  and  too  rapidly;  nobody 
either  wishes  or  knows  how  to  ttop. 

The  kings  of  Persia  would  not  be  ttopped 
by  the  sea,  and  the  boundaries  of  their  vast 
dominions;  they  dashed  against  the  little 
cities  of  Greece,  the  warlike  iubabitants  of 
which  overthrew  their  throne. 

How  many  Eastern  Monarchs,  unable  to 
endure  the^thought  ef  having  their  will 
$t(^pe3~^  a  law,  have  been  enslaved  and 
assassinated  by  their  slaves,  whilst  their  fate 
has  excited  no  sympathy  beyond  the  walls 
of  their  Palaces ! 

Alexander,  whom  no  conquest  could  sa- 
tisfy, yielded  at  Babylon,  and  perished  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  be<»use  reason  could 
not  ttq>  bim  in  his  career  of  dissipation. 

The  Greeks,  not  knowing  where  to  ttop 
cither  intheir  passion  for  liberty,  or  their 
vain  desire  for  dominion,  became  divided 
against  each  other,  made  foreigners  interfere 
in  their  disputes,  and  degenerated  into  ser- 
vitude. 

In  vun  did  Cato  exclaim  to  the  Romans: 
Stop!  They  lan  in  quest  of  worldly  riches, 
which  tindermined  tneir  power,  corrupted 
tbeir  manners,  destroyed  their  liberty,  and 
first  delivered  them  to  the  mercy  of  tyrants 
and  then  to  Barbarians. 

In  modem  times  what  follies  and  crimes 
have  been  committed  for  want  of  knowing 
when  to  ttop!  What  piles  have  been  kindled 
because  piety  has  been  unable  to  repress 
fimatidsm!  What  massacres  have  ensued 
because  the  nobility  refused  to  respect  either 
the  royal  prerogative  or  the  riguts  of  the 
people! 

What  misfortune*  might  not  Charles  XII. 
have  avoided  had  be  known  bow  to  check 
hioiself;  he  would  not  have  fled  at  Pultowa, 
bad  be  Oopped  at  Narva. 

There  is  no  good  quality  which  does  not 
become  a  ijsult  when  carried  too  far;  all 
good  vrhen  exaggentad  is  converted  into 
evil;  the  fairest  cause, that  of  Ueavca  itself. 


dishonors  its  supporters,  when  unable  to 
curb  their  zeal,  they  bum  insteadof  instiuct- 
ing  the  incredulouB. 

Believe  me,  there  is  no  virtue  more  pro- 
fitable, no  wisdom  more  useful  than  mo- 
deration. To  ameliorate  mankind,  the 
best  lesson  that  can  be  given  to  them  is,  ttop 
amanuttf 

Instead  of  paying  masters  to  teach  young 
people  dancing,  riding  and  walkins,  to  teach 
how  to  ttop  would  contribute  much  more  to 
their  happiness. 

But  those  who  love  glory  must  not  sup- 
pose I  am  giving  them  timid  counsel :  the 
most  powerful  man  aud  most  celebrated 
hero  of  fable,  far  from  dashing  inconsidei^ 
atcly  on  an  unknown  and  stormy  Ocean, 
knew  how  to  check  himself,  and  eogiaved 
on  his  column  the  words :  ^ee  phit  ultra. 

Veiy  good !  said  a  tall  thin  Gentleman, 
whilst  lie  was  taking  his  fourth  ice,  and 
whom  we  bad  perceived  only  a  few  minutes 
before;  nee  pbu ultra:  that  I  believe  means, 
we  want  no  more  ultrat  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. Upon  my  honor !  that's  exactly  my 
way  of  thinkinel 

You  see,  said  the  old  man,  that  I  have  not 
entirely  lost  my  latin ;  all  are  at  liberty  to 
understand  it  as  they  please. — But  the  more 
brief  a  maxim  the  less  it  is  liable  to  misin- 
terpretation ;  I  therefore  confine  myself  to 
three  words:  ttop  a  moment  I  


THE  DRAMA. 

KING'S  THEATRE. 
The  season  of  the  Italian  Opera  closed  on 
Tuesday  the  ISth  with  Den  Giovanni,  and 
as  brilliant  a  house  as  ever  we  saw,  even  in 
the  most  fashionable  months  of  the  fashion- 
able world.  The  performances  have  been  so 
freauently  and  largely  noticed  as  to  require 
nothing  further  than  the  reiietition  ot  the 
general  remark,  that  there  has  seldom  been 
an  opera  so  well  sung,  and  never  one  better 
actea  in  London  than  Don  Juan  was  by  this 
company.  The  excellent  playing  of'^Am- 
brogetti  in  all  and  especially  in  the  amorous 
scenes ;  the  lady-like  deportment  and  science 
of  Camporese;  the  good  humour  and  sweet 
intonations  of  Fodor ;  the  dry  comic  manner 
ofNaldi;  and  indeed  the  skill  and  talent 
displayed  in  the  whole  catt,  includinjg  Miss 
Hughes,  Crivelli,  and  Angrisani ;  with  the 
exquisite  music  and  appropriate  scenery, 
formed  such  a  mass  of  attractions,  that  we 
cannot  wonder  at  the  great  run  of  this 
celebrated  composition. 

At  the  end  of  the  Opera,  a  Rejouissance, 
prepared  by  Kelly,  was  proidueed  in  honour 
of  the  Prince  Regent's  birth-day.  It  consist- 
ed of  a  grand  architectural  scene,  in  a  gallery 
near  the  top  of  which  was  stationed  a  tend  of 
thirty  Prussian  trumpets  who  tantarararatd 
the  procession  of  the  entire  operatic  corps, 
as  it  marched  with  bannera  flying  and  in 
splendid  dresses  through  the  buildin);  upon 
the  stage.  Ranged  in  due  order,  the  follow- 
ing ode  composed  by  Kelly,  and  written  by 
Dr.  de  Sanctis,  (an  odd  name)  was  performed 
with  much  spirit  and  great  din. 
Viva  V  eceelfo  Prence, 

Che  in  man  deO'  AngUaha  il  filto  I 

CoUa  Vittoria  a  lato 

£1  regge,  e  rcgnenU 


Le  placide  viitadi, 

.Coe  scnlte  in  eor  gli  staano, 

Al  Popolo  Brilanno 

Doraa  felicita. 

U. 
Grande  in  pace,  grande  in  gnern 

Leggi  al  mar,  leggi  alia  terra, 

Dia  poDsente  Reggitor. 

Ed  a  Lei,  cfae  1'  alta  ipeme 
Chhide  in  sen  dell'  Anglo  Impero, 
Sempre  asconda  il  serto  altero, 
Mostri  sol  di  Padre  il  eor, 

CORO. 

DeUa  patria  innanzi  air  ara 

Not  ginriano  eteroo  amor, 

Nei  ^oriam  deveta  ftde 

All'  amsto  Reggitor. 
God  save  the  King  was  next  sung,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  could  not  undentand 
toyalty  in  the  Italian  tongue;  and  both  tri- 
butes wera  accompanied  by  enthusiastic 
tesiimoniea  of  applause.  I'he  efiiect  was 
brilliant,' not  merely  upon  the  stage,  but 
throughout  the  audience  part„  for  eveiy  box 
had  company  who  stood  up  in  honour  of  the 
National  Aiuhero ;  and  no  Theatre  in  Europe 

R reduces  so  magnificent  a  spectacle  as  the 
Jug's  Theatre,  when  British  Splendour  and 
Beauty  deign  thus  to  shed  all  tiieir  magic 
from  so  glorious  a  circle. 

ENGLISH  OPERA. 
This  week  the  balance  of  dramatic  novel- 
ty between  Paris  and  London  is  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  At  Paris  they  have 
only  had  some  dMtt  and  re-entrUt,  not 
worthy  of  notice ;  wliile  we  have  bad  a  new 

riiece  (so  given  out)  at  each  of  the  greatest 
ittle  Theatrtv.  Our  present  a£bir  is  with 
the  pastoral-serio-comic  opera,  in  three  acts, 
called  The  Peruan  Uuntert,  or  the  Hose  of 
Gurgittan,  produced  on  Wednesday  at  the 
English  Opera;  the  literary  part  is  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Noble,  and  the  music  is  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Horn,  who  is  so  enamoured 
of  his  own  compositions  as  to  execute  about 
one  half  of  them  himself. 
The  folkiwing  is  the  cast  of  characters. 

PERSIAMS. 

Hamet,  Saltan  of  Tanris,  JIfr.  Umm. 
Abdallab,  bis  confidant,  Mr.  Brendhurtt. 
Omar,  ci^tain  of  tlie  Persian  forres,  ilfr.  Mtart. 
Hasnn,  chief  bnntsman,  Mr.  J.  Imma. 
Amrad,  second  bontsman,  Mr.  Riekardton. 
MnfU  Qoizsendi,  Mr.  IV.  S.  Chatterleg. 

TABTARS. 

AbcasMB,  ehieflain  of  the  Abkhaos,  Mr.  Pmrmum. 
Hatucar,  an  Abkan  leader,  Mr.  Btrtleii. 
Kalmar,  chieftain  of  the  Ouetisos,  Mr.  L.  Ltt^ 
Kavistan,  an  Atikan  leader,  Mr,  Parlter.  . 
Bereslen,  a  Georgian  peasant,  Mr.  IViUdim*. 
Georgian  Peann^JIfr.  HaeM. 

Persians,  "rartars.  Peasants,  &e. 
Zelinda,  sister  or  Hatucar,  JIfr*.  Chatterlty. 
Beneicfaa,  wife  of  Bereslen,  Mitt  I.  Slaeiuo*. 
Lescha,  mother  of  Bcnescha,  Xfrt.  Grore. 
Zodaiya,  the  Rose  of  Onrgistan,   JIfin  M.  If. 
Baggiat. 

The  scene  is  laid  amid  the  Mountains  «f 
Georgia,  and  we  are  told  that  the  plates  of 
Pallas's  Travel*  in  the  Caucasus,  anid  Gene- 
ral  Malcolm^*  History  of  Persia,  have  been 
consulted,  in  order  to  give  accuracy  to  the 
scenery  and  costume. 

Notwithstanding  these  reoommeadationsy 
the  open  is  commoB-plv!*  in  its  invention, 
and  dull  io  iti  reprawntMioD.    8aeb  stories 
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lotve  h6ea  W  often  dnunatned,  that  they 
have  lost  all  interMt.  A  noble-minded  Per-< 
sian  Sultan,  who  honourably  dismisse*  from 
his  seraglio  a  female  captive,  the  bride  of 
bis  enemy,  and  falls  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
peasant,  wlio  of  course  turns  nut  to  be  a 
princess,  the  daughter  of  his  deadliest  foe; — 
the  said  Princess-peasant  being  enamoured 
of  him  for  his  own  sake,  and  not  for  his  ex- 
alted station,  of  which  he  assures  himself 
hy  wooing  her  under  the  seductive  disguise 
01  an  outlaw ; — the  battles  of  high-capped 
Persians  and  flat-lipped  Tartars,  m  which 
the  latter  are  subdued,  first  by  force  of  arms, 
and  secondly  by  force  of  generosity  and  the 
discovery  of  the  above  happy  fitmuy  circum- 
stances;— the  meagre  vis,  or  rather  debilita* 
comka,  of  a  cowardly  and  boobv  lover  of  the 
Princess's  foster-sister,  and  of  that  never- 
foiling  prrsonage  in  such  pieces,  an  old  ama- 
tory Mufti ;  are  characters  and  ingredients 
so  «rom  out  upon  the  stage,  that  the  genius 
of  Shakespeare  (not  to  spnk  profanely)  could 
not  mould  them  into  an  attractive  form. 
As  for  Mr.  Noble,  he  ha*  taken  tbem  as  be 
found  them :  they  are  the  unaltered  Estraet 
of  Bluebeard,  Tiroour,  Kais,  et  ceteia!  A 
new  piece  with  so  little  new  we  never  knew ; 
and  yet  it  lasted  for  three  hours  and  a  quar- 
ter, a  grievous  time  for  an  original  produc- 
tion of  the  genus,  and  quite  intolerable  in  a 
medley  revival  which,  to  have  any  chance 
'  of  popularity,  ought  not  to  have  exceeded 
two  snort  acts. 

We  are  really  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  this  piece.  There  is  so  evi- 
dent an  anxiety  and  zeal  in  the  Theatre  to 
please  the  public,  and  its  directors  are  so 
cramped  and  trammelled  in  their  exertions, 
bv  various  untoward  causes,  (of  which  the 
enief  Uti  may  be  traced  to  the  nature  of  their 
licence,  and  probably  to  their  being  in  the 
bonds  of  particular  nerformerSj  &c.}  that 
every  indulgence  is  due  to  their  exertions, 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  just  and  impartial 
criticism  to  allow.  But  we  cannot  compro- 
mise our  Journal  by  praising  that  which 
does  not  seem  to  merit  praise.  Yet  there 
are  a  few  touches,  both  in  the  dialogue  and 
the  incident  of  the  opera,  which  may  be 
noticed  favourably  :  the  former  we  cannot 
quote,  though  they  struck  us  as  being  frlici- 
tous  when  we  heard  them ;  the  latter  are 
exemplified  in  the  whole  of  the  pastoral 
story  of  the  Rose,  and  in  a  scene  where  the 
Tartar  chiefs  recognise  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment, on  which  is  inscribed  the  names  of 
their  friends  who  had  been  carried  prisoners 
into  Persia,  and  died  there.  Mr.  Bartiey's  per- 
formance was  here  very  feeling  and  effective. 
The  songs  are  rather  commendable  when 
compared  with  the  trMh  cff  our  modern 
operas,  but  those  intended  to  be  humorous 
must  be  excepted  from  this  commendation. 
We  subjoin  a  few  specimens. 

AtK— 2May*— Mbs  M.  H.  Boggins. 
l%e  myrtle  SBiig  by  Aia  set. 

See,  reeled  in  iu  happy  vale ; 
It  vet  doth  bloem,  'lis  verdut  yot. 

And  yet  breathes  perfiBnie  on  tte  gale. 

The  myrtle  s»rig  by  Asa  worn 

Amid  the  dance  of  Georgian  maids, 
I«f  while  its  leaves  ker  leeks  adorn,    . 
■     ItMMtatailkMrMMltMest 


This  was  sung  very  tolerably,  but  with  a 
most  awkward  fashion  of  introducing  the  or^ 
naments.  Miss  B.  had  far  better  imaunt  a 
simple  melody  than  set  herself  so  squarely 
tn  bring  in  either  shake  or  run,  unwilling  as 
they  appeared  to  be  to  belong  to  the  tune. 
Her  laughing  in  the  parting  quartetto  with 
her  sister,  &c.  was  also  out  of  consonance. 
The  following  song  was  given  with  genuine 
feeling,  and  Mservedly  encored. 
SOMO. — Abcauan. 
Mr.  Pearhan. 

Flow,dow,  Cnbanal  flow,  thou  sacred  stream! 

In  depth  of  silencethro'  thy  forests  flow, 
Again  the  morn  and  eTening  beam 
May,  anpoUated,  on  thee  gleam. 
Bat  where  thall  roll  away  onr  memory  of  woe? 

Flowj  ucred  flood !  flow  lileiit  to  the  main. 

Vocal  no  more  to  Kafan's  tanefbl  breadi : 
Old  Kaftn  sits  amid  the  slain — 
And  calls  his  sons — bnt  calls  In  vain  I 
What  flood  can  warii  away  the  mem'ry  of  their 

death  e 

It  would,  we  think,  greatly  increase  the 
pathos  of  this  fine  air  were  the  triplication  in 
the  last  line  omitted,  and  the  whole  sung 
out  with  a  simple  cadence.  The  first  act 
elates  with  a  good  Inmting  duet 

De«p  in  a  hollow  ecfeing  glen 
We  heard  the  tawny  savage  roar, 
by  Messrs.  Isaacs  and  Horn.  It  is  true  that 
the  latter  does  not  "  ro-o-o-a-a-r"  half  so  so- 
norously as  the  former,  but  this  may  pro- 
bably be  attributed  to  hu  not  having  had  the 
same  advantMe  as  his  huntsman,  of  a  les- 
son from  the  Hon,  thoujgh  he  seems  to  have 
^ot  sufficient  information,  somewhere,  to 
join  in  the  very  lively  description  of  that 
animal's  death,  which  the  duetto  requires. 
We  may  particularize  "  The  Rose  of  Love," 
a  song  by  Mr.  Horn  in  the  Sd  act,  and 
"  Within  a  Bower  where  Almonds  bloomed," 
by  Mr.  Broadhurat  in  the  Sd,  as  meriting 
favoutable  mention; — we  regretted  that  the 
latter  had  so  little  scope  for  his  sweet  musi- 
cal talent.  Miss  Biigeins  has  also  a  pretty 
air,  "  Stranger,  Wanikrer,"  which  she  exe- 
cuted with  taste;  and  Mr.  Pearraan  one, 
<' The  Embrace  of  Death,"  to  which  be  did 
justice,  but  it  is  inferior  to  his  other  song. 
We  have  already  said  that  the  comic  effu- 
sions are  below  contempt,  nor  were  they  en- 
riched fay  the  way  in  which  they  were  per- 
formed. 

In  reviewing  the  sonjis,  we  have  noticed 
the  singers  and  the  music  so  far  as  to  render 
much  further  comment  unnecessary.  All 
the  performers  exerted  themselves  to  ensure 
success,  and  we  can,  generally,  speak  more 
favourably  of  Mr.  Horn's  works  as  a  com- 
poser, than  of  his  memory  or  skill  as  an 
actor.  Great  pains  have  certainty  been  be- 
stowed on  the  scenery  and  decorations ;  and 
if  the  pnining  knife  is  mercilessly  used  so  as 
to  reduce  the  drama  i>early  one  half^  we 
doubt  not  that  it  will  obtain  twice  as  much 
acceptation  with  the  public.  The  denoue- 
ment in  particular  demands  curtailment 
— it  is  tiresome  beyond  measure  for  an  audi- 
ence to  hear  long  explanations  of  what  they 
perfectly  understand,  merely  for  the  inform- 
ation of  the  characters  on  the  stage.  We 
hope  it  may  be  contrived  to  have  these  mat- 
ters as  well  explained  behind  as  before  the 
curtain. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN  THEATRE 
Will  open  on  Monday  three  weeks.  The 
only  alteration  it  has  undergone  during  the 
recess  is  to  have  the  audience  part,  instead 
of  the  wax  lights  round  the  boxes,  illuminate 
ed  bv  an  immense  chandelier  of  Gras,  sus- 
pended  from  the  center.  The  effect  is  said 
to  be  indescribably  brilliant. 

HAYMARRET  THEATRE. 
A  new  Interlude  was  introduced  on  Wed- , 
nes<lay,  which  promises  to  be  a  distroeuished 
favourite.  Its  idea  is  taken  from  the  litde 
old  Farce  of  the  French  stage,  Im  Comeiii^' 
Proterbe,  and  has  the  whole  ingenious  bus- 
tie  of  the  bustling  theatricals  ofParis.  But 
it  has  found  in  its  adopter  the  wirit  of  an 
original  author,  and  "  the  Actor  of^all  Work* 
may  take  its  place,  and  by  no  means  an  hum- 
ble place,  among  the  products  of  British  in- 
vention. It  is  the  history  of  a  rejected  ao« 
tor's  Qontrivances  to  make  the  manager  feel 
the  treasure  which  he  has  lust,  and  amane 
him  into  an  engagement.  Matthews  was 
the  reacted  actor.  We  can  for  the  moment, 
give  but  a  sketch  of  the  plot.  He  has,  as  the 
relique  of  his  fortunes,  a  bundle  of  stage 
dresses.  He  dis^ises  himself  as  Mr.  Stujfy, 
an  old  man,  soliciting  to  be  appointed  proriip- 
ter,  at  five  shillings  a  week,  and  to  end  bis 
own  whiMtlet.  This  candidate  is  broken  with 
age,  squints,  has  an  habitual  hoarseness,  and 
retains  nothing  of  the  stage  but  a  profound 
veneration  for  the  good  old  time,  and  th« 
mmortal  Mr.  Gabrick  deceased.  He  gives 
place  to  a  French  stroller,  who  exhibits  an' 
incomparable  caricatura  of  French  declama- 
tion. Talha's  peculiarities  were  here  imi- 
tated with  the  most  ludicrous  clMeness. 
But  the  occasional  compliments  which  ti- 
luded  to  that  great  ornament  of  the  Conti- 
nental stage,  were  not  ungraceful,  and  were 
strongly  applauded  by  the  audience.  The 
Frencnman  is  replaced  by  Serawky,  a  run- 
away apprentice,  with  an  impediment  in  his 
speech.  Scraaky  is  followed  by  Mae  SUItr- 
gripe,  the  pawnbroker,  from  whom  he  had 
eloped  to  try  his  fortune  on  the  boards.  Mat 
SUUr^ripe  is  driven  off  by  knowing  that  his 
wife  IS  at  his  heels.  The  wife  enters,  and 
goes  up  stairs  to  look  for  her  husband  and 
nephew.  The  stage  coachman  then  forces 
in  his  way,  insisting  that  Mae  SiUergripe 
and  his  family  shall  detain  the  coach  no 
longer.  The  upper  room  is  searched,  it  is 
empty.  The  manager  is  alarmed  at  the  dis- 
appearance of  so  many  persons  who  were 
known  to  have  been  under  bis  roof.  The 
coachman  throws  off  his  disguise,  and  suc- 
cessively unfolds  all  the  Dramalit  Ptnon* 
till  he  developes  down  to  Matthews  him- 
self, all  under  the  same  ponderous  surtout. 
The  dialogue  was  good,  the  acting  was  bet- 
ter, and  uie  audience  were  in  a  roar  from 
beginning  to  end. 


"  0aAHD-OaiCINAL*MSCHAtlIOAL-AKI>- 

picrn  nr.sQD  B-rnBAXKa." 
"  Immerse  it  in  the  Ocean,"  sud  the  Paris 
Frizeur  who  wanted  to  uncurl  a  wig  by  aque- 
ous application.  This  is  the  grand  styia ! 
and  it  was  well  observed  on  u»  oceniao, 
than  an-  English  Huiwdraaser  would'  ha*« 
bans  owtent  with  saying  "  dip  it  in  a  iwil." 
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But  it  must  be  eonfesaed  that  our  Gallic 
Mends  far  surpass  us  in  themagoifieent  wav 
they  have  of  aniMuociog  their  wares.  All 
our  puffs  are  bej^garly  and  contemptible 
when  compared  with  their  superb  inven- 
tions ;  and  our  very  best  mode  of  vouching 
for  an  article  is  like  cnring  st— nk — ng  fisb, 
if  placed  by  the  sideot  a  real  laboured' ori- 
ginal French  panegyric. 

Never  was  this  mme  oonspiaiously  evi- 
denced than  by  the  Gnmd  OtignuU  itteka- 
mical  Pietwretque,  ^-c.  Exhibitioa  of  Mr.  Thi- 
odon  at  Spring  Gardens,  and  its  descriptive 
«aM«e«.  A  miserable  London  artist  would 
have  called  his  production  « Raree  Show," 
or  "Puppet  Show,"  or  xQalantee  Show," 
or,  if  soaring  as  be  thought  beyond  oompe- 
titioo,  "  Cbinoises  Ombres,"  but  our  Paris 
Artist  disdains  such  depreciating  terms — 
they  are  as  Dibdin  sings  in  bis  Tortoisesbell 
Tom  Cat  song, 

"' every  one  by  Teai eatdone 

As  yon  ihall  hear."  * 

Seduced  by  the  promise  of  Mr.  Thiodon's 
aniuMice,  we  visited  the  "  Grand  Original, 
«tc.  Theatre,  illustrative  of  the  beaiitifiil 
Effects  of  Akt  in  Imitation  of  Natobb," 
and  fortunately  found  room,  though  near  the 
end  of  the  second  piece.  By  bemg  so  late 
we  were  disappointed  of  seemg  the  City  of 
Naples,  with  a  number  of  vessels  under  sail 
io  the  bay,  and  others,  more  enterprising 
still,  "  in  the  horizon !"  We  also  miss«xi  the 
sea  shore  animated  b^  figures  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  and  in  carnages;  and  alas,  even 
<*  the  scene  of  a  huntsman  with  his  dogs," 
who  ate  stated  "  to  imiute  nature  in  a  sur- 
prising manner!"  These  grievous  disap- 
pointments were,  however,  in  some  measure 
compensated  by  a  full  view  of  the  city  of 
Dresden,  which  for  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
learned, Mr.  Tbiodon  humanely  tells,  is 
*•  the  Capital  of  the  Electorate  of  Saxony." 
This  piece,  like  Naples,  (we  quote  the billof 
fore ;)  -  is  animated  by  a  variety  of  figures, 
which  inay  truly  he  considered  as  the  ehdt 
d'cKvrtt  in  the  Art  of  Mechanism :  all  their 
movements  lepreeenting  Nature  in  the  most 
perfect  and  astonishing  manner."  It  is  not 
always  that  we  can  concede  etie  MJ  of  the 
merit  claimed  by  public  performers,  and  we 
are  r^oieed  to  lie  able  to  do  it  on  this  occa- 
sion ;— tbese  figiires  do  represent  nature  in 
the  most  astonishing  manner!  For  exam- 
ple,  individuals,    squadrons,  and   coaches, 


'  Amther  whimtiral  speclioen  af  tbe  suae 
bombast  BMy  be  lanjthrd  at  in  tbe  following 

S off  of  a  Cooaetic  at  present  the  n^e  in  Puu. 
UWbatisthemoatbf  A.  The  moath  is  one  of 
the  features  wbick  compose  tbe  bamaa  connte- 
aaooe,  and  whose  aaule  combined  with  the  smile 
ef  the  eye,  spreads  over  the  foce  one  of  the  great- 
est diains  of  tbe  physiogaemy.  Q.  What  are 
the  qoalities  wUch  distingnish  a  good  teacher 
ef  pMIoMphy?  A.  A  handsome  mooth,  fine 
teea,  and  a  pare  breath.  Q.  To  what  are  we 
indebted  for  Petrarch's  peenur  A.  To  the 
eoebanting  Upi  of  the  beaoUfol  Laura.  Q. 
'What  mast  a  woman  do  whole  ikin  has  lost  its 
luslsef  A.  She  most  pfamfre  her  tender  limbs 
<■  ahaib,  on  the sorfoee  of  which  a  pUal  of 
Smi  de  SlaU  ewhas:  the  soCteaed  sfan  will 
SMM  Mseaia  *e  ssdaetisc  velvet  mseothncss, 
wHidi  rsssmWei  the  etibcical  dnst  Oat  tioMs 
thapcadiltl!  ^^ 


mU  o«er  a  bridca;  boats  aad  barges ^A 
through  the  yielaiBg  medium  of  tbe  stream 
below;  while  on  the  foreground  a  beggar 
absolutely  uncovers  bis  head,  horses  legs 
twirl  like  spindles,  and  tbe  wheels  of  car^ 
riages  bona  fide  go  round!  These  phenomena 
were  witnessed  with  great  apptaise. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  let  the 
world  know  that  all  this  is  accomplished  in 
a  pretty  illuminated  picture  as  large  as  a 
good  sised  window,  and  when  this  is  consi- 
dered there  can  be  no  objection  to  allow  the 
artistV  humble  request  preferred  in  these 
word».  "  The  labour  which  Mr.  T.  has  be 
stowed  upon  them,  and  the  great  difficulties 
be  has  had  to  contend  with  in  bringing  them 
to  their  present  sute  of  perfection,  he  hop4s 
will  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  Amateurs 
who  may  honour  him  with  their  presence." 

To  Dresden,  succeeded  the  passage  of 
Great  St.  Bernard,  which  consisted  of  a  mul- 
titude of  puppets  swimming  round  and 
round  some  fiintastic  looking  snow  balls. 
These  are  justly  described  as  "  Mountains 
which  seem  inaccessible,  and  wlutt  is  more 
(rightful  is,  (quoth  Mr.  Thiodon)  that  they 
are  perpetuallV  covered  with  snow  and  sur- 
rounded by  dreadfol  precipices."  Never- 
theless we  observed  with  infinite  delight 
that  no  accident  befel  the  Lilliputian  paper 
heroes,  who  wound  their  toilsome  way  over 
these  celd  and  comfortless  hillocks.  To 
crown  the  scene,  Buonaparte  with  two  Aides- 
du-Camp  trotted  along  the  forscround.  This 
we  take  it  is  a  sly  cut  at  the  £x-Emperor, 
who  always  left  his  men  to  their  own  diffi- 
culties, and  took  the  safest  route  for  him- 
self—a practice  which  Mr.  Thiodon  declares 
to  be,  at  least  in  his  wajr  of  reoresenting  it, 
"surprising  beyond  description."  The  fourth 
piece  would  by  most  children^  young  or  old, 
DC  reckoned  pretnr:  it  consists  of  several 
teinples,  &c.  in  Chinese  artifirial  fire-works. 
The  last  is  entitled  "  Homage  to  F.ngland," 
during  the  exhibition  of  which  the  orchestra, 
videlicet,  a  cracked  pianoforte  and  a  sound 
hurdy-gurdy  performed  Molt  Brook  to  admi- 
ration. 

To  close  this  strange,  eventful  history  we 
had,— but  take  it  from  the  Exhibitor's  mouth, 

"  A  .Stobm  at  Sea,  accompanied  with  all 
the  characteristic  Phenomena— an  agitated  Sea 
— Cloadt,  which,  by  degrees,  obscure  the  Sky— 
Lightning  —  Thnnder,  Sec.  —  Vessels  besting 
.aganist  the  Tempest,  struck  by  a  Thonderbolt, 
sod  engnlpbed  in  tbe  Waves— finally,  ibe  Sea- 
men, endea«oaring  to  save  tbenwrive»yiw«  the 
neighboaring  Kocks,  present  a  faitlrfnl  Kepie- 
sealatiea  of  Natnre.  In  foct,  it  is  impossible 
to  dcseribe  this  Spectacle,  so  as  to  convey  to 
Ibe  Mind  an  adequate  idea  of  its  interesting 
Effect,"  ^ 

In  truth  it  is  so.  We  were  glad  to  see  a  storm 
almost  as  terrible  as  the  imagination  creates 
from  Lord  Tburlow's  famous  expression  of 
"  a  storm  in  a— wash-hand  bason !"  The 
agitated  sea  is  as  large  as  half  a  blanket,  and 
is  memorable  for  preserviiie  a  fine  unifor- 
mity of  wave  even  in  its  wildest  agiution — 
(thus  it  is  that  the  highest  Art  improves 
upon  nature)— six  lamps  afford  a  noble 
change  of  sky  from  the  jtloom  of  Tartarus 
to  tbe  shining  light  of  Heaven — the  ships 
leap  awftilly  firom  place  to  place,  some- 
times on  their  prows,  at  others  on  th^ 


8tem»^-««iackcr  ph^s  iba  put  of  TbuB* 
derbolt,  and  a  squib  espkdea  one  poor  ship's 
magazine — theastoniabiiU|eff»its  shenuJiea, 
to  keep  on  the  surface  of  the  vpater,  after 
experiendne  these  calamities,  is  miraculous. 
— At  last  she  goes  down,  and  a  parcel  of 
pasteboard  seamen  on  a  |nateboaid  sea  per-' 
form  a  burlesque  on  AkeB^e's  subUm*dc»* 
cription  of  a  shipwreck. 

lu  conclusion :  there  is  at  Spring  Gardens,. 
"  great  cry  and  little  wool."  Lcm  inltatcil 
pretensions  would  better  have  suited  the 
mediocrity  of  the  show ;  and  had  it  been 
decently  advertized  one  misht  have  piaised 
it  as  a  tolerable  variety  of  amusement  f<<r 
youth,  instead  of  beiag  disgusted  .with  its 
pu&  approaching  to  impoeitien. 


The  Grand  Theatre  at  Berlin,whicb  opened 
on  New  Year's  day,  1808,  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  supposed  to  have  been  wilful.  A 
young  actor  of  the  name  of  Carlsberg  pe- 
rished in  the  flames.  The  edifice  thus  con- 
sumed, with  all  its  rich  collection  of  scenery, 
music,  &c.  was  S44  feet  in  leDgth,  150  feet 
in  breadth,  aad  IM  in  bnght.  It  was  lighted 
from  the  center  by  S6  argand  lamps,  as 
Covent  Gaiden  is  to  be  with  Gas. 


DIGEST  OF  POLITICS  AND 
NEWS.  . 

Wbea  Joeeph  iMerpreted  tbe  dmias 
of  Pbaraob,  he  toM  him  of  years  of  plenty 
and  years  of  Amine :  our  polrtical  pro- 
phets, with  all  their  wisdom,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  so  gifteid  with  fore- 
sifht  as  the  son  of  Jacob,  for  tbe  days  of 
fiuaine  have  comm  upon  tbem-wilhont 
warning,  after  the  days  of  abundmice  in 
which  they  have  revelled.  The  old  and 
universal  morning's  greeting  of  *'  ipkat 
newi?"  b  heard  no  more,  even  in  the 
Coffee-Houses,  and  our  )M>sterity  « ill  not 
be  able  to  understand  tbe  interest  oace 
attached  to  these  magic  wtntis;  — Ibe 
anxiety  with  wbieh  they  were  uttered — 
the  importance  with  which  they  were  an- 
swered. In  truth,  the  time  u  fled,  when' 
the  breakfiist  toast  could  not  go  down 
without  a  bloody  engagement,  nor  Ibe 
evening  potation  without  tbe  subversion 
of  a  State.  Our  Quidnunca  no  longer 
pick  their  teeth  with  palisadoes.  nor  gorge 
bastions  in  their  wine,  nor  strip  tbeni- 
selves  as  naked  as  a  conquered  counlry 
in  their  nightly  dreams  of  tbe  battles  and 
vict<Hries  which  occupied  their  daily 
thoughts. 

Tbe  supposhion  of  an  inchoate  nris- 
understanding^  among  European  powers 
— the  mareb  of  a  regiment — nay,  even 
the  decking  ef  an  Ambassador  mttt' 
half-a-yard  of  ribbon,  m«n  or  ■\^s», 
are  now  things  of  consequence  enough 
to  keep  tbe  shuttlecock  of  controver- 
sy flying  betweni  the  battledores'  of 
ty,  from  one  week's  end  Io  anotbef. 
itti  evca  thoM  mtmumit  «•  b««<Mi'-<- 
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ing  too  unfreqnent  to  keep  the  game 
alitre;  and  in  tfae  dearth  of  matter  for  ab- 
surd speculation  and  as  absurd  replica- 
tion, liappv  is  the  Journal,  whose  special 
Reporter  tights  upon  aH  tlie  fecund  de- 
tails of  a  npe,  the  horrifying  particulars 
of  9  naarder,  or  tin  .trial  of  some  patriot, 
whom  the  testimony  of  informers  fails  to 
conriet  of  robbery,  or  sedition,  or  trea- 
aon. 

These  are  indeed  times  of  Peace — it 
vnuld  be  better  still,  if  we  tried  to  make 
them  times  of  Virtue ;  and  suffered  these 
malignant  passions  (at  least  as  far  as  the 
infiriiiity  of  human  nature  permits,)  to 
rest,  instead  of  exerting  our  ingenuity  to 
augment  their  violenee,  and  abusing  the 
blessings  of  the  Press  to  multiply  their 
atrocities. 

There  is  also  aaother  subject  which  is 
made  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Political  Discussions  (we  are  courteous, 
in  allowing  the  appellation  ihey  claim,) 
«f  the  hard-pressed  Press.  The  rise  and 
fall  of  the  puUic  funds,  is  a  topic  to  keep 
their  private  Ainds  in  good  order.'  We 
remember  reading  a  treatise  of  a  very  in- 
genious writer,  who  argued,  and  with 
great  show  of  reason  too,  that  the  internal 
machinery  of  the  Stock  or  Money  Market 
was  so  curious  and  complex,  as  to  render 
external  oircumiitances  of  no  effect  in 
regulating  the  fluctuations ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  the  Funds  generally  rose 
when  they  ought  to  fall,  and  fell  when 
they  ought  to  rise  1  We  know  not  how 
this  may  be,  but  it  seems  clear  that  the 
true  point  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  index  of  the  Nation's  prosperity,  has 
never  yet  been  hit  according  to  the  views 
on  one  side,  and  never  missed  according 
to  the  views  on  the  other.  If  the  Funds 
are  high,  it  is  because  there  is  no  private 
credit,  nor  secure  way  to  vest  money  in 
fueful  commerce  or  beneficial  agricul- 
ture,— if  low,  it  is  because  the  national 
securitv  has  failed,  and  we  are  ruined  by 
our  debt :  This  is  the  Opposition  creed  ! 
If  high,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  national  prospe- 
rity,— if  low,  a  proof  that  all  the  capital 
of  the  ooantrjr  is  required  for  enriching 
and  improving  pimects :  This  is  the 
Ministenal  cr^d  I  It  is  well  for  us  that, 
as  a  literary  Journal,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  these  dilemmas. 

If  we  hafve  wasted  too  much  observa- 
tion on  a  Mibject  we  disclaiai,  the  abso- 
lute unimpOTtaoce  of  the  week's  news 
ynll  allow  lu  to  make  the  «wiMfe  ktmor- 
«Mr  in  bfevitjr. 

The  aflairs  of  the  Chnrcb  between 
Itome  aad  Fnuce  appear  at  la*t  to  have 
been  actjiuted.  Tbe  adebimted  TaHey- 
•and  Peiig«r4f  who,  aaBiilwpof  Avtwa, 
iMk(.9ibf,\i»Bit)it^9f  (^  and  Ba- 


bylon, consecrated  the  first  "  CdutUu- 
tional  Bithopt"  which  drew  on  him  the 
displeasure  of  the  holy  see,  and  a  mo- 
nition from  Pius  VI.  (April,  I790i  l>as 
received  a  Red  hat  on  being  ordained 
Archbishop  of  Paris.  Two  other  French 
Bishops  are  created  Cardinals,  and  there 
has  been  a  grand  promotion  among  the 
ecclmastics  of  that  country.  It  is  said, 
that  the  old  King  of  Sardinia  has  turned 
Jesuit 

A  new  Janizary  conspiracy  has  been 
discovered  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
Aga  privately  strangled.  Such  events 
must  be  of  frequent  occurrence  till  these 
Pietorian  bands  are  reduced  to  subjec 
tion  as  the  Strelitzes  of  Russia  w6re. 

The  Austrian  Archduke  Anthony  has 
been  appointed  Viceroy  of  the  kingdom 
of  Lombardo-Venice.  His  residence  is 
to  be  at  Milan,  with  occHkional  tri|>s  to 
the  second  capital,  Venice. 

Lord  Amherst  may  be  expected  in  the 
course  of  next  week,  as  the  Caesar,  in 
which  his  Lordship  and  suite  were,  sailed 
from  the  Cape  for  St.  Helena,  on  the  1  Sth 
June.  We  understand,  from  private 
authority,  that  his  Lordship  intended 
remaining  on  the  island  a  week — doubt- 
less for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Buona- 
parte, and  bringing  home  authentic  ac- 
counts of  his  situation  to  Government. 


VARIETIES. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  Kotzebue's  Jour- 
nal (see  our  last  No.)  it  is  suied,  that,  on 
the  S9th  of  May,  1816,  he  opened  some 
cases  of  prepared  provisions,  and  found  a 
box  of  mutton  obtained  in  England  perfectly 
sweet,  and  so  delicious  that  an  eiiicure  might 
have  feasted  on  it ;  while  his  Russian  stock 
was  mouldy  and  spoilt.  Upon  reading  this 
paragraph,  we  had  the  curiosity  to  write  to 
Mr.  Uonkin,  to  know  if  be  could  inform  us 
en  a  subject  so  interesting  to  navigators :  in 
reply,  that  gentleman  hiu  the  'politeness  to 
call  at  our  office,  and  furnish  us  with  the 
following  extract  from  the  books  of  bis  co- 
partnership : — 

Sept.  IS,  1815.  Messrs.  Donkin,  Hall,  and 
Gamble,  supplied  Captain  Kotzebue    with 
provisions  to  the  amount  of  75l.  17s. 
'  60  canisters  boiled  beef — 36  boiled  mutton 
— S4  boiled  veal— 4  ditto  and  vegetables. 

Ths  Prooress  of  tub  Marvzllous. — 
Tbe  Correspondent  of  Nuremberg  gives  an 
account  of  a  gigantic  Vat  made  for  Stretton 
and  Co.  the  London  Brewers,  which,  it  sa^s, 
b  S4  feet  high  and  96  in  diameter,  and  quite 
outdoes  the  famous  ton  of  Heidelberg.  This 
stupendous  vat  is  stated  bjr  the  same  autho- 
rity to  have  been  installedin  the  breweiy  by 
dining  796  persons  within  its  boimds  at  ooce> 
with  abundance  of  elbow  room  1 

Amongst  tbe  late  discoveries  of  Antitjuity 
in  our  isUnd,  we  beg  leave  to  mention  a 
very  curious  gold  ring  which  has  been  latriy 
dug  up  in  a  poor.wonwn^  garden  at  Uchc*- 


ter,  the  Jicafit  of  tbe  Romans,  situated  on 
the  post  road  leading  from  Bath  to  tbe  West- 
ern Coast.  It  is  of  a  large  size,  and  very 
massive,  weighing  above  an  ounce,  and  is 
composed  of^a  gold  coin'  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Severus,  in  the  hisbest  state  of 
preservation,  set  within  a  border,  as  a  ring: 
the  reverse  of  the  coin  appears  on  tbe  inside. 
It  is  in  the  possession  of  tbe  person  who 
found  it,  Saran  Bartlet,  residing  at  Ilcbes- 
ter,  who  has  been  offered  401.  for  it;  but  it 
still  remains  unsold. 

THE   ABSBIIT    MAIT. 

Mr.  A*  *  *  •  receives  a  letter,  be  knows 
the  hand  writing,  he  wants  to  read  it  in 
haste— it  is  already  dark,  he  strikes  a  light, 
tears  a  paper,  and  lights  a  taper,  butthe  letter 
is  gone — He  had  used  it  to  light  the  candle! 

ROME,  JUNE   litTH,   1816. 

{Extract  of  a  Letter.) 
Among  all  the  remarkable  things  that  I 
have  seen,  I  was  very  nuicb  struck  with  a 
religious  festival  in  Genzano  (a  little  town 
between  Vclletri  and  Rome)  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  Corpiis-Cbristi,  which  took  place  this 
day  week.  It  has  been  the  custom  there 
from  time  immemorial  to  spread  out  in  two 
particular  streets  a  ca>]>et,  put  together  with 
great  ingenuity,  of  flowers  interwoven,  over 
which  the  procession  with  the  host  marches. 
Every  family  of  this  town  takes  upon  itself 
a  compartment  of  this  carpet,  which  is  ricb- 
Iv  adorned  with  symbolical  figures,  heraldic 
devices,  portraits,  &c. ;  and  it  is  nut  to  be 
described  with  what  industry,  pleasure,  and 
care  the  reli!;ious  zeal  of  these  yfxA  country 
people  combines  these  various  flowers  in  a 
real  work  of  art.  Strangers  and  inhabitants 
flock  from  all  sides;  among  the  latter  tbe 
country  women  are  particularly  distinguished 
hy  their  beauty  and  antique-looking  dress. 
The  fine  prospect  over  the  lake  of  Heme, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  sea  in  the  horizon, 
the  glow  of  the  colours  and  grace  of  the 
forms  under  which  nature  is  seen,  the  deli- 
cious air,  and  all  that  you  hear,  see,  or  feel 
around,  elevates  the  mind,  and  imparts  a 
solemn  charm  to  this  festiv.^1. 

Ki)MGSFEi  0£N  ihSwitzeblahd. — ^TlieloC- 
ty  and  beautiful  painted  windowsin  the  great 
Choir  of  the  once  so  celebrated  ancient  Con- 
vent Church,  are  now  as  full  of  boles  as  if 
they  had  been  piercetl  with  musket  bills. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  a  magnificent  sight 
when  the  niornlng  sun  shone  upon  them, 
and  a  nwulc  HgTit  iTTumined  tbe  whole  of 
the  great  Choir.  The  subjects  reprnented 
are  chiefly  Scripture  history;  one  window, 
which  is  still  quite  perfect,  repi«sents  ia 
tbe  lower  compartment  Queen  Agnes  in 
her  royal  robes,  surrounded  by  her  Court; 
in  tbe  second,  over  it,  this  same  Agnes,  r&^ 
nouneing  thesplendour  of  the  world,  and  tak- 
ing tbe  vows  as  a  Nun ;  in  the  third,  she  is 
represented  in  the  baUt  of  the  Abbess,  with 
her  attendant^  belonging  to  the  Convent,  r 
In  the  uppermost  compartment  one  sees  tb« 
Convent  of  Koenigsfeldeii,  as  it  appeared  ia  ^ 
the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity.  Where 
can  Painters,  Arcbitecto,  Poets,  and  Biate- 
rians  inform  themselves  more  aeeursMel^ 
ooncentiog  the  architactaM,  coalume,  arnW>; 
meRtSt  andcaaioiils  of  Uioae  tioMj  thab  by  " 
meant  of  such  remarkable  ramaiiia  i     * 
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VOYAGE  TO  THE   CONGO. 

CHAVTER  TBI  SECOND, 

Vttit  to  the  Captain-General  of  the 
Cape  Ferd  hlands,  and  to  the  Governor 
of  Porto  Pray  a — their  groteique  Esta- 
blithments  -  sturdy  and  humourous  beg^- 

J[ing — description  of  the  Town,  of  the 
ortificalions,  and  of  the  soldiery. — An 
excursion  into  the  adjacent  Country,  and 
it»  appearance. — Excursions  of. the  sci- 
entific Gentlemen  into  the  interior.— 
Observation*  on  the  Bay  and  Anchorage. 
— Oversetting  of  the  Boat,  and  nearly 
fatal  accident.— Extraordinary  instance 
of  presence  of  mind  by  Lieutenant 
Hawkey.— Sailors'  Jests  with  each  other 
i^on  efforts  at  self-preservation. — Price 
of  Provisions  at  Porto  Praya. — TTke 
Caulking  of  the  Congo  being  completed 
they  sail  for  their  ulterior  destination. 

In  the  af>erDoon  of  April  9tli,  a  boat 
was  lowered  down  from  the  tran^wrt. 
io  wbkb  Captain  Tuckey,  Lieutenant 
Hawkey,  Profeasor  Smith,  Messrs, 
Crancb,  Tudor,  anil  Galway,  and  Mr. 
Eyre  the  purser,  went  on  sbor.;  to  visit 
tbe  Captain- General,  and  to  view  the 
town  and  idand.  The  report  they  made 
oo  Ibeir  return  was  ludicrous  ia  tbe  ex- 
treme, and  excited  not  a  little  merriment 
among  the  crews  of  bolb  ships.  From 
this  it  appeared,  that  having  landed,  on 
entering  the  town  they  were  conducted 
by  a  negro  to  a  house  of  de^nt  external 
appearanct^  when  conparad  with  tbe 
bovels  of  which  tbe  town  4s  composed  ; 
and  having  been  taken  up  a  ladder  they 
entered  a  larjce  apartment,  wbkb  reseats 
bled  in  its  decorations,  or  rather  in  its' 
want  of  all  decontion,  an  English  bacii, 
or  spacious  stable.  It  was  true  it  was 
furtusbcd  with  a  few  wretched  daubs, 
nrhich  seemed  to  have  been  produced  by 
aome  profane  wag  as  caricatures  of  the 
Saints,  and  wbi<ih  would  have  provoked 
lai^bter,  if  exhibited  in  England  over  the' 
d«9r  «f  aa  bedge  ale-bouse ;  but  in  no 
other  inatance  was  tbe  natural  beauty  of 
this  superb  edifice  defaced  by  paint ;  aor 
hwl  tbe  raftecs,  tbe  floor  or  tbe  wains- 
«o«,  been  oppressed  with  ,the  plane,  or 
««de  in  any  way  tbe  aubject  of  super- 
fluous Jabowr.  Its  ingenious  bnilder  and 
aagaificent  occupitr  bad  tbotigbt  pcoper 
40  leave  it  wMiy  in  <tbe  n«gh,  baiwg 
ttnlMfli  jliacoiwnd  A|i«t  idl   omanMiK; 


would  be  thrown  away  on  so  splendid  a 
pile.  The  Captain-General  was  here 
(bund  entertaining  a  large  party,  aakong 
whom  were  many  greasy  Monks,  whose 
appearance  was  that  of  jollity  rather  than 
of  sdf-denial.  Tbe  Father  Paul  of  Slie 
ridan,  if  added  to  their  number,  would 
not  have  been  in  such  society  by  any 
means  a  conspicuous  character.  Tbe 
General's  consort,  a  European  Portu- 
guese, was  seated  with  bim  at  tbe  bead 
of  tbe  table.  Her  dress  was  ia  tbe  Eng- 
lish style,  but  very  plain.  No  other  fe- 
male was  preseat.  As  tbe  General  spoke 
pretty  good  Preach,  Captain  Tuckey  and 
Lieutenant  Hawkey,  who  understood  that 
language,  were  able  to  converse  with 
bim,  and  to  answer  the  series  of  ques- 
tions which  be '  rather  anxiously  put  to 
ifaem  respecting  European  affairs.  Before 
tbor  arrival,  be  bad  bad  no  communi- 
cation direct  with  tbe  mother  country  for 
nearly  four  months,  and  tbe  visitors  were 
perhaps  oo  this  Recount  more  welcome 
than  they  would  otiierwise  have  been. 
They  next  went  to  the  residence  of  the 
Governor,  who  was  also  at  dinner,  at- 
tended by  several  Monks  and  military 
officers.  His  lady,  a  mulatto,  or  half 
cast,  was  also  at  table  attired  in  tbe  ne- 
gro fashion ; — that  is  to  say,  the  simple 
eleg^ce  of  ber  costume  was  confined  to 
a  chemise  and  petticoat.  This  ia  the 
wife  of  a  Governor  shewed  a  refinement 
in  taste,  tbe  English  spectators  were 
hardly  prepared  to  expect ;  however  they 
might  concur  with  tbdr  Portuguese 
friends  in  tbinkuig,  that — 

LoveliocM  needs  not  the  aid  of  orna- 
ment. 
But  is  when  unadorned  adorned  the  most." 

Tbe  Governor  spoke  Eagliab  sul6ci- 
ently  well  to  make  himself  understood 
with  ease.  He  forthwith  desired  to  be 
commissioned  to  procure  for  Captain 
Tnckey  sack  provisions  as  he  m^ht  have 
occasion  for ; — not  forgetting  to  add  that 
this  offer  originated  in  the  most  disin- 
terested benevolence  on  bis  part.  Tbe 
Captain  gave  him  aa  order  for  four  bul- 
locks, and  a  quantity  of  pumpkins  and 
onogies ;  but  presently  found  bis  bigb- 
mioded  Governor  one  of  the  most  impu- 
dent beggars  that  be  bad  ever  bad  tbe 
misfortune  to  meet  with.  He  oommeoced 
bis  operations  by  intimating  to  tbe  par- 
ser that  bis  lady,  of  whom  honourable 
mention  baa  abr«uiy  been  m^de,  had  de- 
sired biai  to  engvire,  if  Jw  Xtjbc  piuper) 


would  not  sell  him  some  butter,  at  the 
same  time  lamenting  the  hopelessness  of 
the  case,  as  be  was  well  aware  "  that 
British  officers  never  told  any  thing, 
though  tfaey  frequently  made  compli- 
ments." This  broad  bint  was  suc- 
ceeded by  several  specimens  of  address 
of  tbe  same  school ;  all  of  which  were 
marked  by  meanness  and  effrontery 
equally  transcendant,  and  bad  for  their 
objects  supplies  of  porter,  cheese,  and 
-potatoes.  It  is  said  "one  fool  makes 
many" — we  will  not  go  out  of  tbe  way  to 
examine  the  correctness  of  this  proverb, 
but  at  all  events  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Captain  Tuckey  and  those  who  accom> 
panied  him  bad  abundant  opportunities 
of  remarking  on  tbe  force  of  example,  in 
another  way,  as  this  was  beautifully  ex- 
empUfied  in  tbe  influence  which  tbe  con- 
duct of  the  Gov^emor  bad  on  those  under 
bim.  One  of  bis  officers  wished  to  619 
of  tbe  Captain  a  pair  of  epamtettu;  % 
second  was  particularly  anxious  to  ob- 
tain a  cocked  bat,  and  a  third  was  ia 
want  of  a  pair  of  shoes.  Another  very 
dignified  personage  had  occasion  for 
some  gloves,  as  be  pathetically  remarked 
tliat  a  pair  which  be  produced,  though 
English,  and  on  that  account  highly  va- 
lued, were  not  bis  property ;  as  he  bad 
been  compelled  to  borrow  them  of  a 
brother  officer  for  tbe  day.  All  these 
persons,  though  tbey  spoke  very  bad 
English,  contrived  with  much  ingeoaity 
and  success  to  make  their  wants  dis- 
tiactly  comprefaeaded,  and  iadeed  it  ap- 
peared there  were  few  individuals  in  tbe 
town,  who  did  not  posaess  enough  of  oar 
language  to  make  a  wy  toleraUe  shift 
to  barter  and  beg.  On  leaving  the  Go- 
vernor, tbe  party  proceeded  to  prome- 
nade the  town,  which  lies  00  a  natural 
platform,  raised  perpendicubirly  on  nearly 
all  sides.  This  capital  of  tbe  Cape  Vnd 
boasts  three  rows  of  mud-built  hovel;, 
partly  sustained  by  alone  work,  and  co- 
vered with  hraacbu  of  the  date  or  palai 
tree.  A  few  houses  are  white  washed, 
and  these  rendered  con^icuous  from  tbe 
general  wretchedibess  around,  are  iidia- 
bited  by  tbe  principal  military  officeM 
who  possess  the  privilege, — we  must  not 
call  it  tbe  right,  of  takmg  to  themselvea 
any  bouse  Uiat  a  civil  inhabitant  may 
have  built  for  himself,  and  that  toe  wilk- 
out  asakiog  him  aay  remaaeration.  Tbb 
it  was  stated  by  tbe  .people  of  the  ishnd, 
was  tb«  cause  of  4idr  boases  being  ao 

L-'iyiLi^cu   kjy     ^»_-"  '^^^^  ■^.^-^  ^t   a.  ■*»- 
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mean  in  appearance,  as  they  could  .only 
be  tolerably  secure  df  possessing  their 
own,  while  they  appeared  to  be  worth 
nothing.  The  church  corresponds  well 
with  the  rest  of  the  scene.  It  has  no 
spire,  and  seems  Itetter  adapted  for  the 
reception  of  cattle  or  -lumber,  than  for 
a  place  of  worship.  There  is  a  building. 
"vibiih  in  courtesy  is  -called  a  fort,  and 
presents  to  the  bay  sixteen  old  guns 
-mounted  in  a  parapet  wall,  which  is  al 


Ideas  previously  formed.  Cocoa-nut 
trees,  manioc,  8W6et  potatoes,  and  the 
cotton  shrub,  were  almost  the  only  ob- 
jects that  presented  themselves,  even  in 
the  best  cultivated  places.  They  mea- 
sured a  Boabab,  or  Adansonia  Digitata, 
the  tronk  of  which,  at  five  feet  fron  the 
ground,  measures  seven  yards  in  circam- 
fermce.  At  this  period  it  carried  no 
leaves ;  -its  brancfaa  were  considered  to 
be  like  those  of  tfaechesnuMree.     In  the 


-most  in  a  ruinous  state.    Captain  Eve-  Negro  Hamlet  of  Samt  Felippe,  a  large 


leigh  lies  buried  in  the  bastion.    It  may 
-be  remembered    he    perished    from    a 
around,  which  he  received  on  board  the 
Astrea  b  a  drawn  battle  with  a  French 
frigate.    No  monument  -has  been  raised 
to  his  memory.   The  defences  of  the  bay 
•have  been  already  noticed,     ft  might  be 
made  exceedingly  strong,  but  at  present 
the  works  are  tu  a  -slate  of  -deplorable 
•weaknew,  tind  the  undisciplined  vaga- 
■bomis  who  affect  to  guard  them,  have 
no  other  earthly  merit  than  that  of  being 
«dmirably  fitted  to  form  a  group  in  the 
-aame '  picture  with  the  fortifications    to 
which  they  are  attached.    To  make  the 
ntire'here  played  off  on  military  parade 
perfect  in  every  part,  most  of  Ine  musk- 
ets carried   by  these  barefooted  ra^ed 
«entinels  were  without  locks,  and  many 
of  the  barrels  were  tied  to  the  wood  with 
-whiab  they  were  associated.    After  view- 
ing this  strange  spectacle,   the  party  de- 
eoended  to  a  valley  on  the  left  called  the 
"  Val  de  Trinidad."    Here   they  found 
dusters  of  date  trees,  and  some  appear- 
ances of  spontaneous  vegetation;    but 
they  could  discover  no  effort  at  cultiva- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  one  cotton 
pbntation,  (near  the  wells  whence  the 
town  and  slupping  are  snpplied  with  wa- 
ter,) surrounding  a  negro  hut.    Even-this 
was  in  a  most  wretched  state,  yet  there 
is  no  reason   to  doubt  the  valley  would 
be  fertile,  if  a  more  plentiful  supply  of 
■water  were  procured ; — and  4bis  Indus- 
try  miisht  effect  by  digging  new  weUs , 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  ever  be 
accomplished  by   the  Portuguese,    who 
seem  to  have  no  idea  of  making  those  im- 
provements which  would  ^dd  to  the  com 
fortM  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Jago,  and 
•jaake  the  island  of  real  value  and  import- 
ance. 

-  The  Negro  washerwomen  seen  here, 
•Almost  in  a  state  of  nalfedness,  appeared 
.nther  to  damp  the  spirits  of  some  of  the 
admirers  of  natmnd  beauties,  who  had 
i-till  now  revelled  in  the  prospects  of 
-transcendaut  ebony  lovelineas,  which 
^y  imagined  would  open  to  4heir  de- 
lighted eyes  on  the  shores  of  the  Congo. 

A  longer  ramble  over  the  island  on  the 
.  Mlh,-  did  litde  more  than  confirm  the 


tamarind-tree  was  seen  growing  out  of  the 
crevice  of  a  rock,  and  the  'profiision  of 
cocoa-nuts  and  other  fruit  trees,  in  parts 
where  there  was  not  a  foot  of  soil,  seem- 
ed to  prove  that  water  is  there  the  tshief 
source  of  vegetatioii.  To  requite  the 
civility  of 'the  Negroes  phced  in  St. 
Felippe,  to  wittch  the  plantations,  the 
Captain  purchased  a  goat  with  her  kid, 
and  all  the  eggs  they  had  to  sell.  It 
was  interesting  to  remark,  that  among 
this  suffering  -race,  the  severe  privations 
to  whi4!b  they  are  constantly  subjected, 
and  the  cruelties  they  have  somethnes  to 
deplore,  are  not  sufficient  to  annifailate 
cbeerfelness.  The  mind  by  degrees  be- 
comes indifferent  to  slavery ;  insensibility 
supplies  the  place  of  philosq>hy,  -and  the 
Negro  gaily  drags  his  chain,  and  forgets 
the  infiicted  hub,  almost  before  its  smart 
subsides.  UiiUke  the  Israelites  of  old, 
who  were  in  vain  called  upon  to  sing  the 
song  of  Siou  by  the  waters  of  Babylon, 
the  slaves  met  with  here,  though  held  in 
cruel  captivity  far  from  the  land  of  their 
progenitors,  forget  their  degradation  in 
the  lively  dance,  or  joyous  song;  and 
the  wooden  drum  and  the  two'stringed 
guitar,  which  form  a  part  of  the  rude 
furniture  of  their  humble  cabins,  add 
daily  their  dissonance  in  the  -character  of 
harmony,  to  other  sounds  of  gladness; 
as  if  to  prove  the  truth  of  Goldsmith's 
remark,  that 

•'  Still  to  onrxelvei  In  every  state  caiuigned, 
"Oorown  felicity  we  nwke-or  find." 

That  industry  should  languish  in  a 
country  like  that  of  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  speak,  ctmnot  excite  sur- 
prise. The  labour  of  the  inhabitants  has 
no  object  beyond  the  immediate  supply 
of   their   indispensible  wants.      Stock, 


employed  under  him  are  paid  in  the  tame 
proportion,  the  eacpense  of  this  settle- 
ment to  the  parent  State  cannot  be  great;, 
for  he  assured  the  Captain  his  salary  wm 
but  four  dollars  per  day.  PnAaaw 
Smith  and  Mr.  Tudor,  who  undertook  ■« 
mere  extended  botanical  excurnontkan 
the  rest  of  the  party,  described  the  in- 
terior of  the  island  as  wearing  a  nsore 
irieasing  aspect  than  that  part  of  it  which 
has  been  here  described.  They  discover- 
ed vallies  well  watered  with  springs ;  in- 
tersected with  little  brooks  ;  and  embel- 
lished with  plantations  of  fruit-trees  and 
vegetables,  and  affording  good  pasture 
for  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks 
of  sheep. 

While  here  the  attention  of  Captain 
Tuckey  was  particulariy  directed  to  the 
Bay  of  Porto  Praya,  the  result  of  his 
observations  was,  that  the  South  extre- 
mity of  the  island  made  a  very  long  low 
point  coming  from  the  North  and  South, 
and  that  throe  or  four  miles  to  the  West 
of  this,  is  a  bay  bounded  by  a  brown 
sandy  beach,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
grove  of  date-trees.  Passing  this  Bay, 
ships  may  keep  along  shore  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  land,  and  in  10  fathom 
water,  to  Porto  Praya  1  distinguished  by 
a  battery  of  earth  or  loose  stones,  oh 
which  the  sea  breaks  to  a  considerable 
distance.  The  East  point  of  tlie  Bay 
should  be  rounded  in  7  or  8  firthom 
water.  The  objerts  wliich  first  strike 
the  eye  on  approaching  the  Port  whew 
the  brown  sandy  beach  is  seen,  are  a 
house  or  shed;  a  grove  of  date-trees; 
and  afterwards  the  Fort.  Capt.  Tuckey 
considered  the  best  bertii  for  a  iMp  Ui 
cast  anchor  in  would  be  found  with  the 
fiag-staff  of  the  Fort  N.  W.  by  W.  iii  7 
or  8  firthora.  There  is  always  some  stirf 
on  the  beach,  wWefa  uMkes  it  proper  to 
provide  grapBels  for  a  boat  going  ashore. 
Near  a  rock  to  the  East  of  the  town,  it 
may  be  lemaiked,  there  i»a  good  hnrd- 
ing  place  when  the  surf  runs  high.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  cautious  in  carrying  sail 
in  a  boat,  as  the  sudden  bursts  of  wind 
from  the  adjacent  high  lands  are  some- 
times pregnant  with  danger.  Of  this 
the  Captain  and  his  party  returning  from 
the  island,  had  a  proof  affor<le«l  them. 


sumption,  and  cotton  garments  for  their 
wear,  constitute  almost  the  sum  total  of 
the  articles  here  produced.  Of  course 
their  exports— if  they  retain  such  a  word 
in  their  vocabulary,  must  be  very  insig- 
nificant, and  scarcely  any  money  comes 
into  the  islands  which  is  not  obtained 
from  the  ships  that  touch  here  for  re- 
f^shments.  If  the  statement  of  the  Go- 
Tdmor  be  concot,  and  the  other  officers 


vegetables  and  sugar  for  their  own  con-  moi*  convincing  than  satis&ctory,  which 

-  ■  '  ^occasioned  them  some  inconvenience,  and 
had  nearly  been  attended  with  fatal  con- 
sequences. 

It  was  in  the  aflemoon  of  the  lOtb, 
that  Captain  Tuckey,  Lieutenant  Haw^ 
key,  Mr.  Eyre  the  Purser,  and  two  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition for  the  purposes  of  «i»enee,  re^ 
turning  to  the  tbq>  m  the  gig.  had  tte 
misflsliune  to  be  owwetbya  s«id4Hi||^ 
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of  wind  from  Ae  anountain,  in  coose- 
qtience  of  their  famving  hoisted  their  sail, 
(which  was  a  krge  one  for  the  boat,)  with- 
out reef,  and  tm  whole  party  were  in  an 
instant  precipitated  mto  the  sea.  Those 
who  could  swim  immediately  made  for 
the  land ;  but  Lieut.  Hawkey,  though  a 
good  swimmer,  having  had  the  misfor- 
tone  to  get  his  feet  entangled  in  the  cord- 
age of  the  boat,  was  held  under  water, 
and  was  unable  to  follow  the  rest.  Capt. 
Tuckey,  on  perceiring  this  as  he  drew 
near  the  shore,  instantly  turned  about  to 
cndeaTonr  to  assist  Mr.  Hawkey.    This 

gentleman  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  bnt 
e  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind,  while 
holding  his  breath  under  water,  to  keep 
up  his  hat  with  his  hand,  to  indicate  his 
unfortnnate  situation.  With  much  diffi. 
eulty  the  Captain  lifted  hu  head  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  continued  to 
sustain  him  till  some  of  the  parties  sue 
ceedfd  in  extricating  the  Lieutenant  from 
his  perilous  situation.  On  discovering 
the  danger  to  which  Mr.  Hawkey  was  ex 
posed.  Captain  Tuckey  had  called  upon 
Thomas  Giicrist  the  Coxswain,  to  return 
with  him,  bnt  this  the  latter  declined, 
observing,  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do 
to  save  himself.  The  Purser,  who,  with 
one  or  two  others,  conid  not  swim,  got 
astride  on  the  gig's  keel,  where  they  re- 
auined  till  the  Imat  was  dragged  on  the 
beach.  Their  alarm  was  considerable, 
and  Mr.  Eyre  was  particularly  earnest  in 
his  endeavours  to  impress  oo  those  near 
him,  who  were  attending  to  the  Captain 
and  Lieutenant,  that  they  were  unneces- 
iarily  exerting  themselves,  as  those  gen- 
tiemen  could  not  be  exposed  to  so  much 
danger  as  he  was,  seeing  he  had  not  learnt 
to  swim.  His  eloquence,  though  not  at- 
tended  to  at  the  time,  was  not  foigntten, 
and  was  afterwards  ftequendy  the  sabject 
.  of  mirth.  Lient.  Hawvey  was  insensible 
when  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  for 
some  days  his  recovery  was  doubtful. 

The  prices  of  provisions  at  St.  lago  are 
by  no  means  reasonable,  as  the  following 
list  will  sufficiently  prove.  At  diffisrent 
times  they  of  course  must  vary,  and  the 
average  may  be  somewhat  higher  or  lower 
than  those  charged  to  the  expedition. 

DOLLARS. 

LeanBullocks,weighingabout250lbs.  40 

Long-haired  African  Sheep, 4 

Milch  Goats, from  2  to  3 

pigs  weighing  50lb.  (the  long-legged 

breed,) 5 

I^geTurkies,     li 

Sm^l  long-legged  fowls,  the  half  doz.  1 

The  oxen  and  sheep  were  expected  to 
b«  paid  for  in  money ;  the  other  artides 
nfiwcdilBr  the  «h^'<  «>ewv  whioh  are 


for  the  most  part  procured  from  the  Ne- 
groes, may  be  advantageously  obtained 
by  exchanging  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel against  them.  A  few  Muscovy 
Ducks  were  seen  in  the  country.  Green 
Monkies  were  offered  for  sale  in  great 
abundance ;  and  the  Sailors  would  have 
taken  in  an  ample  cargo  of  these,  bad 
they  been  permitted  to  bring  them  on 
board. 

The  caulkmg  of  the  Congo  being  com- 
pleted, the  vessels  would  have  set  sail 
on  the  1 1th,  but  Holy  Thursday  (a  great 
religious  festival  here,)  falling  on  that  day, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Captain  to  get 
the  Portuguese  to  attend  to  those  worldly 
affiiirs  which  remained  to  be  adjusted 
before  he  could  depart,  and  he  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  remain  in  Porto  Pra^a  til! 
the  next  dav.  On  Good  Friday,  in  the 
afternoon,  they  again  got  to  sea.  Before 
leaving  the  Bay,  they  had  marked  their 
reverence  for  the  religion  professed  at  St. 
lago,  by  hoisting  their  colours  half  mast 
high,  the  Fort  having  been  observed  to 
do  the  same,  while  the  Portuguese  ship- 
ping put  themselves  in  mourning  by  top- 
ping their  yards  up  and  down.  At  the 
close  of  the  day  the  Peak  of  Fogo  was 
19  leagues  distant. 

(To  be  continued  reguUwh/.) 


MEXICO,  AND  ITS  GLACIERS. 
[In  two  Letters,  from  a  Gentleman  at  Ham- 
burg to  a  Friend  in  that  City.] 

tETTCB   I. 

It  was  already  fifty  days  after  our  depar- 
ture from  Cadiz,  when  I  as  usual  left  m^ 
cabin  tjefore  day-break  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air 
on  deck.  I  had  sat  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  the  officers'  table,  when  the  Lieute- 
nant on  duty  suddenly  leaped  on  deck,  cry- 
ing out  Tierra!  Tierra!  (Land !  Land  !).  The 
Captain,  officers,  and  passengers  left  their 
hammocks  in  great  haste,  and  came  on  deck 
half  dressed  to  look  on  this  happy  discovery. 
As  it  was  scarcely  twilight,  we  could  see  little 
or  noihing ;  but  there  soon  opened  before  our 
e^es  a  great  panorama  with  a  long  chain  of 
high  mountains,  and  a  piodigious  conical 
Glacier  in  the  foreground,  the  brilliant  icy 
summit  of  which  deliehted  ns  all.  It  was 
the  Pico  of  Orizaba,  wnich  seemed  to  raise 
its  head  fitr  above  the  clouds.  "  There  on 
the  summit  I  shall  stand  to-morrow,"  said  I 
to  myself;  but  alas !  now  I  must  say  that  I 
did  not  even  attempt  to  ascend  it,  as  a  nearer 
view  showed  that  it  was  impossible.  The 
Pico  however  delighted  me,  during  my  stay 
in  Vera  Cruz,  in  more  ways  than  one.  I  had 
chosen  my  residence  so,  that  by  means  oi 
the  great  French  windows,  which  are  there 
very  common,  and  lead  to  the  balcony,  I 
had  it  constantly  before  my  eyes.  I  was  also 
continually  refreshed  by  the  ice  from  it, 
with  whidu  I  cooled  my  drink;  a  very  great 
luxury  in  the  oppressive  heat  of  that  coun- 
try. Bnt  great  precaution  is  necessary  in 
the  enjoyment  of  this  treat,  for  I  myself 
once  saw'twf  Cicol^  who^  wb«D  ascessively 


heated  on  a  sultry  day,  went  into  the  ice 
cellar,  and  incautiously  took  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  ice  that  both  of  them  lost  their  lives 
on  the  spot. 

In  all  the  towns  in  New  Spain  where  ics 
can  be  had,  in  the  hot  seasons,  the  Neveros 
(ice-sellers)  are  in   the  streets  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  late  at  night,  with 
frozen  drinks  to  sell,  incessantly  crying  Ta^ 
roarinto,  Linion  y  Lecbe !  Half-frozen  milk, 
lemonade,  &c.  a  similar  beverage,  made  or 
sugar  and  tamarinds,  are  the  most  common 
refreshments,   which    they  carry  on  their 
backs  in  a  Un  pail  with  a  close  lid,  divided 
by  partitions,  and  which  is  placed  in  a  woodea 
vessel,  and  surrounded  with  a  mixture  of  ice 
and  salt;  and  every  time  that  they  sell  their 
half  but  not  quite  frozen  drink,  they  turn 
their  tin  pail  about  in  the  ice  which  sur- 
rounds it,  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  cold. 
Besides  such  iced  drinks,  the  dessert  at  a 
eood  table,  or  at  least  on  entertainments  and 
feast  days,  consists  partly  of  frosen  fruits, 
which  by  particular  pressure  and  innoxious 
colours,  are  so  admirably  imitated,  that  if 
one  sees  them  at  the  smallest  distance  one 
cannot  distinguish  theni  from  nature.    It  is 
to  be  supposed  that  they  use  for  this  pur- 
pose the  juice  of  the  fruit  itself  mixed  with 
more  or  less  su^.    On  the  voyage  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  I  was  surprised  with 
the  agreeable  sight  of  two  other  Glacier*. 
which  lie  between  Puebla  and  Mexico,  and 
which  give  the  whole  country  an  inexpress- 
ibly fine  and  romantic  effect.    In  Puebla 
they  call  them  the  "  Volcanoes  of  Mexico," 
and  in  Mexico,  the  "  Volcanoes  of  Puebla," 
but  the  right  name  is  the  Volcano  of  Pop^ 
catepetl,  bemise  only  the  Pico  is  a  half  ex- 
tinguished and  sometimes  smoking  volcano, 
which  is  without  doubt  the  reason  that  tho 
inhabitants  of  Mexico  are  often  awaked  by 
earthquakes,  and  even  in  the  day-time  are 
frequently  in  such  dreadful  anxiety,  that  one 
afternoon  at  three  o'clock,  while  the  bells 
were  tolling  at  the  cathedral  for  prayers, 
most  of  the  inhabitants  were  kneeling  in  the 
streets;  the  whole  city  seemed  to  reel,  so 
that  my  windows  and  doors,  which  stood  ajar, 
were  shut  aud  opened,  though  there  was  no 
wind,  and  the  things  which  hung  against 
the  wall  moved  backwards  and  forwards; 
this  reeling  motion,  does  not  hurt  the  build- 
ings nearly  so  much  as  the  concussions  by 
which  the  whole  city,  the  houses  as  it  wera 
in  succession,  are  lifted  up.    This  terrible 
phenomenon  has  awaked  me  many  times  in 
the  night;  the  continued  cry  and  the  inces- 
sant loud  prayers  of  the  Mexican  watchmen 
who  during  the  whole  night  do  not  leave  the 
streets,  adding  horror  to  this  dreadful  eataa- 
trophe.    This  frightfol  and  uneasy  sensation 
caused  by  earthquakes,  is  not  excited   in 
Mexico  by  any  experience  of  the  terrible 
consequences,  but  by  the  possibility  of  them; 
for  unnappily  many  towns  in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica have  been  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  by 
which  Mexico,  except  some  small  damage  to 
the  buildings,  has  hitherto  been  spared ;  and 
may  it  always  remain  so  1   In  my  next  letter 
I  will  give  you  an  account  of  my  visit  to  tiia 
Glaciers,  which  was  attended  witli  some  re- 
markable circumstances.    Your's,  &c. 

^         Soffjnacmus. 
Digitized  by  vjOG  v  ^^ 
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THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE,  AND 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

K  Tour  throuf^k  Belgium,  IIol- 
XAND,  along  the  Rhine,  and  through 
the  North  of  France,  in  the  Summer 
^I8i6:  iy  James  Mitchell,  M.A. 
rublbheid  by  Longmaa  and  Co.  8vo.  pp. 
390. 

When  H  traveller  has  discrimination 
enough  to  direct  his  attention  to  matters 
really  worth  attending  to,  we  can  accom- 
pany him  even  over  a  beaten  track  with 
pleasure.  He-notices  some  things  which 
flave  escaped  bis  precHrsors,  and  he  places 
.other  things  in  a  new  light.  But  he  be- 
comes still  more  entertaining,  when  he 
deviates  from  the  usual  course,  and  visits 
spots  which  have  not,  at  least  recently, 
beeu  brought  «nder  the  regards  of  the 
British  reader.  Of  this  description  is 
the  'I'onr  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Where  he  only  follows  a  multitude 
of  late  Tourists,  he  touches  on  subjects 
of  considerable  interest,  which  have  been 
but  imperfectly  laid  before  the  public ; 
and  as  he  proceeds  through  Holland, 
and  part  of  Prussia,  to  Cologne,  a  path 
kss  trodden,  his  Journal  embraces  ob- 
jects of  greater  novelty,  and  offers  more 
to  amuse  and  inform. 

His  observations  are  those  of  a  man  of 
'Cultivated  mind,  and  sound  priuciples, 
and  impartial  views.  He  sees  what  is 
best  worth  seeing,  and  oommnnicates  his 
remarks  in  an  easy,  though  not  elegant 
manner.  Tlie  epistolary  style  which  he  has 
adopted  is  in  our  opinion  the  most  judi- 
cious for  such  procluctious.  It  is  like  a 
personal  address,  ai^d  one  gets  at  once 
into  that  sort  of  intimacy  with  the  writer, 
which  is  so  advantageous  to  his  future 
impressions.  It  also  affords  great  faci- 
lity to  the  author ;  for  he  does  not  em- 
barrass himself  so  much  with  the  tram- 
mels of  composition  as  if  he  were  dividing 
bis  matter  into  Chapters,  Sections,  or 
other  formal  shapes,  but  enters  into  the 
familiar  and  accustomed  fashion  of  letter- 
^writing,  as  if  he  were  corresponding  with 
an  acquaintance.  The  only  art  which  is 
called  for  in  this  species  of  composition 
is  that  of  beginning  and  ending  these 
epistles  in  a  proper  and  pleasing  way, 
between  private  familiarity  and  public 
respect.  In  this  point,  though  tliere  is 
little  to  alledge  against  Mr.  Mitchell,  it 
does  not  appear'  to  us  that  he  is  pre- 
eminently bappy.  A  letter  closes  with, 
*'  I  have  more  than  enough  trespassed  on 
your  patience,  I  am,  &c" — Now  this  is 
not  correct  for  publication,  though  very 
weH  in  friendly  intercourse ;  for  if  the 
trespass  was  too  great,  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  committed  to  the  press.  The 
nest  letter  begins  with  an  equally  giatui* 


tons  excuse  for  not  remaiuing  at  Ghent, 
bnt  proceeding  to  Brussels.  These  are 
indeed  trifling  exceptions  ;  but  the  trde 
tone  might  have  been  better  preserved, 
as  the  writer  and  the  reader  too  must  be 
supposed  aware  of  the  fact,  that  no  local 
incitement  was  required  to  induce  Mr. 
MitcheH  to  jonmey  from  Ghent  to  Brus- 
sels. 

To  Brussels  we  shall  rot  go  with  him, 
but  jump  at  once  to  Rotterdam,  of  which 
he  gives  us  a  very  pleasing  description ; 
part  of  which  we  transcribe. 

The  city  of  Rotterdam  has  been  greatly 
admired,  and  it  is  one  wbicti,  when' visited, 
will  not  disappoint  the  expectations  which 
have  been  raised.  As  we  proceeded  through 
the  streets  on  our  way  to  the  hotel,  we  felt 
delighted  cm  viewing  the  regularity  and 
grandeur  of  the  houses,  the  splendour  of  the 
shops,  the  neatness  of  the  streets,  the  crowds 
on  the  footpaths,  the  rows  of  trees,  the 
broad  canals,  the  forest  of  masts  of  large 
vessels,  witli  the  trees,  lamps,  and  houses  on. 
the  other  side  of  the  street  beyond  the  canal. 
The  whole  formed  a  scene  which  indicated 
it  was  no  ordinary  city,  and  ■  no  ordinary 
people.  It  afforded  us  an  adtHtional  plea- 
sure, as  a  proof  of  the  euperior  inflnence  of 
our  country,  to  find  at  the  hotel,  on  speak- 
ing French,  it  was  not  understood,  but  that 
English  answered  exceedingly  well.  A  good 
supper  was  served  up  to  us  m  the  English 
style,  and  good  port  was  put  on  the  table. 
We  bad  a  good  English  carpet  under  our 
feet,  and  the  transition  from  the  naked 
boards  of  the  Netlierlands  was  felt  a  com- 
fortable change. 

When  I  awoke  next  morning,  and  looked 
out  at  the  windows  on  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  Maese  which  lay  before  me,  I  was 
delighted  with  the  activity  of  trade  which 
was  going  on.  The  tide  was  up,  and  the 
wind  blew  a  fine  fresh  breeze.  Three  ves- 
sels were  beating  against  the  wind,  and  by 
the  help  of  the  tide,  were  wurkinj;  down; 
many  small  craft  and  boats  were  duing  the 
jame.  A  number  of  fine  vessels  al&o  were 
lying  at  the  side  near  the  quay.  On  the  o|v 
posite  bank  of  the  greenest  of  grass,  stood 
a  vast  array  of  trees,  not  indeed  very  high, 
but  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  with  the  regularity  of  a  regiment  drawn 
out  in  line.  It  was  pleasing,  though  not 
picturesque. 

Among  the  most  agreeable  features  of 
this  Tour  are  the  accounts  of  the  learned 
Societies,  public  Schools,  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  the  various  places  through 
which  the  traveller  passed.  Upon  these 
subjects  the  information  is  often  novel 
and  always  interesting.  But  though  Mr. 
Mitchell  pays  that  marked  attention  to 
the  literature  in  his  way  which  is  due  to 
it  firom  every  well-informed  mind,  he  does 
not  neglect  matters  of  a  different  com- 
plexion, as  we  may  exemplify  by  copy- 
ing his  entertaining  notice  of  a  town  of 
Bacchanalian  &me. 


f  A  tapie  la  OranaHuv 


The  smoke  of  Schiedam  aMWuneed  it* 
trade.  There  are  in  that  latle  town  two 
hundred  and  four  distilleries.  Tlie  Dutch 
have  no  secret  in  the  business,  and  ue  were 
allowed  to  see  the  proress.  It  in  fact  con- 
sists in  nothing  more  than  in  three  simple 
distillations ;  and  the  scientific  methods 
practised  in  Englaod  to  improve  the  liquor, 
are  here  not  in  use.  The  grain  from  which 
it  is  obtained,  is  wheat  brought  down  from 
Germany,  which  gives  an  advantage  in  the 
materials  above  the  Endish  gin,  which  is 
made  from  barley  and  oats.  Tt>e  distilleries 
are  none  of  them  large.  At  Schiedam, 
which  is  a  town  of  the  fourth  rank,  a  dis- 
tiller who  has  not  more  than  three  stills, 
pays  for  bis  patent,  or  licence,  85  guilders ; 
if  he  has  from  four  to  six  stills,  he  pays  4S 
guilders;  if  he  has  above  that  number,  his 
patent  costs  95  guilders.  The  coals  made 
use  of  are  chiefly  those  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Liege.  The  English  cfiats  are 
reckoned  much  better,  and  soAie  of  them 
are  used  to  make  the  others  burn  more 
readily.  They  would  be  geaerally  used, 
were  it  not  that  the  very  heavy  duty  upon 
thein  almost  amounts  to  a  prohibition. — 
Throughout  Holland,  turf  from  tt<eir  own 
turf-pits  is  the  usual  fuel.  A  hundred  pieces, 
each  about  the  site  of  a  brick,  cost  at  Am- 
sterdam about  a  guilder. 

The  Hague  oflfecs  little  for  new  re> 
mark,  and  the  letter  dated  from  this 
city  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have 
been  written  any  where  else.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  less  valuable  on  that  ac- 
count, for  it  takes  a  very  clear  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  political  state  of 
the  Netberiands,  since  the  restoration  of 
the  House  of  Orange.  It  shows  that  the 
two  Legislative  Chambers  possess  none 
of  the  checks  on  tlie  Royal  prerogative 
which  are  essential  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. The  Members  are  paid ;  tliose  of 
the  first  Chamber,  in  number  from  40  to 
60,  3000  guilders,  or  about  S70L  per 
ann.,  and  those  of  the  second,  amounting 
to  110  individaals,  S500  guilders,  or 
about  181.  per  month.  The  Revenue  is 
raised  fron  a  land-tax,  excise  and  cus- 
toms, as  iu  England;  but  there  is  one 
very  obnoxious  imposition  on  patents, 
unknown,  we  rejoice  to  say,  in  our  code 
of  taxation,  extensive  as  it  is.  It  is  in 
effect  a  tax  upon  the  exercise  of  almost 
every  trade  aud  profession,  fur  the  cod- 
veniency  of  which  the  whole  population 
is  divided  into  seven  classes.  The  army, 
we  are  told,  is  better  paid  than  hereto- 
fore ;  but  still  the  poverty  of  the  o£Bcers 
is  so  notorious,  that  it  is  "  usual  in  the 
play-bills  to  announce  that  military  gen- 
tlemen in  their  uniforms  are  admitted  at 
half  piice  I"  The  Police  appears  to  be 
very  strict,  and  the  number  of  persons 
imprisoned  for  terms  of  yean,  is  stated  to 
be  very  great.  The  prisoncsrs  are  ke|yt  to 
labonr,  ind  the  fiadi  ue  coamctrd 
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sometbiug  in  the  manner  of  Peniten- 
tiaries. 

We  should  exceed  our  limits  were  we 
to  enter  more  at  large  into  the  general 
policy  and  present  condition  of  the  king- 
dom, and  must  therefore  refer  to  the  vo< 
luwe  under  review  for  further  informa- 
tiun. 

Of  Leyden  and  Amstevdam  there  are 
anmsing  notices.  At  the  latter  place  the 
fee  of  a  physician  who  comes  in  bis  car- 
riage to  visit  a  patient,  is  one  guilder,  or 
21^. ;  a  surgeun  in  a  whiskey  receives 
only  half  that  sum.  At  Brussels,  the 
doctor  gels  only  20  d.;  and  at  Maes- 
tricht,  a  town  of  about  18,000  iiiliabi* 
tants,  the  fee  is  no  more  than  sixpence. 
Our  London  practitioners  would  look  blue 
were  the  Dutch  practice  imported  among 
our  improvements ! 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  is  generally  attended 
to  throughout  Holland.  There  is  a 
primary  school  under  the  protection  of 
government  in  every  considerable  village. 

We  do  not  rememb^  to  have  met  be- 
fore with  a  description  of  a  game  called 
KiJven :  it  is  tk«s  played  at  Ceyden. 

There  was  a  large  room  about  seventy 
feet  l4>iig,  and  upwards  of  twenty  broad.  A 
walk  aiou;;  tl)e  side  was  partitioned  off  with 
boards  ri'^ing  three  feet  high,  and  the  rest  of 
the  room  was  laid  with  a  whitisti  clay,  and 
sand  niutle  very  hard  and  smooth.  About 
nine  feet  from  each  end  of  the  room,  in  the 
exact  middle,  was  a  small  pillar,  the  lower 
part  of  which  was  of  brass.  There  were 
two  stuffed  balls,  rather  hard,  of  the  size  of 
twelve-p<itiiid  cannon-balls,  and  clubs,  the 
lower  pofts  of  which  were  brass.  Two  peo- 
ple play.  The  lirst  commences  at  one  end 
of  the  room,  and  drives  his  ball  towards  the 
pillar,  at  the  other;  the  second  player,  com- 
mencing at  tite  same  place,  dues  the  same 
to  his  ball.  lie  of  the  two,  whose  ball  has 
rolled  nearest  the  pillar,  has  now  the  first 
blow.  They  strike  their  balls  alternately, 
and  the  object  is  to  make  the  ball  first  roll 
against  one  pillar,  and  then  they  drive  it  to 
the  other  cud  of  the  room,  to  try  to  make  it 
strike  the  other  pillar.  He  wliose  ball  first 
docs  so,  gains  the  first  notch.  The  prin- 
ciple and  mode  of  playing  bears  i  resem- 
blance to  the  Scutch  game  of  Golf.  The 
eaercise  is  gentle,  and  the  game  seems  easy, 
but  it  requires  considerable  dexterity.  Tl'ie 
landlord  charges  nothii>g  for  the  room,  as 
the  parties  usually  play  for  a  bottle  of  wine ; 
and  it  affbrds  great  entertainment  to  the 
lonkers-on,  who  will  also  be  doing  some- 
thing for  the  good  of  the  bouse. 

Utrecht,  with  its  Cathedral  and  Uni- 
versity, Ntmegiifln,  Cleves,  Rheinberg, 
&e.  to  Cologne,  through  the  Prussian 
dominions,  fall  witbio  the  route  of  our 
Tourist,  and  are  appr»priateK  treated  of, 
together  with  Cologne  itself;  The  tra- 
velling in  Pmssia  is  deplorable,  awl  the 


whole  country  bears  strong  impressions 
of  the  wretchedness  which  residts  from 
being  a  common  theatre  of  war. 

From  Cologne  Mr.  Mitchell  returned 
via  Paris  ;  but  as  this  road  is  more  ge- 
nerally known,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
the  occasion  to  take  leave  of  our  com- 
panion, whose  work  is  so  well  calculated 
to  occupy  a  place  among  the  agreeable 
modem  Continental  Tours. 


M.  Sav's  AfEncos  des  Hommes,  &c. 

(From  the  French.) 

La  Rochefoucault,  it  is  said,  painted  roan- 
kind  in  black  colours,  because  he  observed 
them  amidst  the  intrigues  and  troubles  of 
La  Fronde.  How  then  would  he  have  writ- 
ten, had  he  beheld  them  in  the  train  of  our 
revolutions  f  His  work  would  no  doubt  have 
been  still  more  afflicting.  Such  as  it  is,  it 
now  seems  in  nu  way  exaggerated  :  the  pre- 
sent generation  cannot  accuse  him  of  having 
calumniated  mankind.  Civil  disorders  are 
the  theatre  in  which  the  passionu  are  mani- 
fested without  disguise ;  they  place  man  in 
the  situation  in  which  a  greikt  dramatic  au- 
thor would  exhibit  him;  they,  as  it  were, 
furce  him  to  depart  from  himself,  and  to 
unmask  all  his  faults  and  vices.  "  I  pay 
back  to  the  public  what  tliey  lent  me,"  said 
La  Bruyere.  What  a  restitution  would  the 
moralists  of  the  present  day  have  to  make 
to  the  public  !  M.  J.  B.  Say  has  lately  dis- 
charged a  portion  of  his  dew— we  say  a  por- 
tion, because  he  still  retains  large  capitals  in 
his  own  hands;  but  there  arc  certain  things 
of  whfch  he  cannot  conveniently  dispossess 
hiraseir,  and  the  public  will  readily  grant 
him  credit.  The  work  which  he  has  just 
published  is  intitled:  Petit  Volume ronlenant 
quelquet  Aperpu  det  Hommet  et  de  la  Sociili. 
This  little  volume  is  as  full  of  witty  and 
entertaining  observations  as  many  large  vo- 
lumes are  devoid  of  them.  There  are 
parkets  to  every  address,  but  we  cannot  pro- 
niise  that  they  will  all  reach  their  destma- 
tion.  We  are,  however,  ready  to  assist  in 
forwarding  them.  To  quote  from  certain 
works  is  the  highest  praise  that  can  be 
bestowed  upon  them. 

"  Custom  is  the  lawof  ordinary  mind«,  as 
proverbs  constitute  the  moral  code  of  the 
vulgar ;  proverbs  are  however  far  preferable 
to  custom." 

"  Music  without  singing  is  merely  a  noise 
made  by  a  succession  of  measured  sounds." 

"  The  finest  ode  offers  no  instruction,  and 
but  little  amusement;  it  is  the  sonata  of 
literature.    What  then  is  an  ill-written  ode  f" 

"  There  is  as  much  difference  between  a 
thinking  man  and  a  mere  scholar,  as  between 
a  l)ook  and  a  table  of  contents." 

"  What  is  a  Quack?  A  man  who  sets  up 
on  hustings  for  the  purpose  of  selling  his 

drugs This  idea.  Sir,  is  too  bold, 

it  must  be  suppressed.  It  will  be  said,  that 
under  the  term  hustings,  you  include  an 
Academic  Chair,  a  Tribune,  a  Pulpit,  or  any 
kind  uf  elevated  situatiou  from  which  one 
may  speak  aloud  and  be  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance." 

These  are  observations  for  Musicians, 
Poets,  Scholars,  and  Orators.   We  neverthe- 


less fear  that  Musicians  will  not  be  less 
noisy,  Scholars  less  dull.  Poets  leu  tedkius, 
or  Urators  less  like  quacks.  We  now  pro* 
ceed  to  quote  a  few  tnuughts  for  more  dig- 
nified characters:  they  are  ad<lressed  to 
Statesmen,  Courtiers,  and  all  men  of  dis> 
tinction.  Will  they  profit  hy  them  i  Nobody 
can  hazard  a  doubt  on  the  subject. 

"  In  political  affairs  there  are  two  ways  of. 
turning  talent  to  account :  some  sell  them-  - 
selves,  whilst  others  disinterestedly  devote 
themselves  to  the  public  cause.  The  former 
is  the  most  expeditious  plan ;  the  latter  the. 
most  honourable,  and  perhaps,  when  duly, 
considered,  it  will  be  foimd  the  most  certain 
of  the  two." 

"  There  is  one  infallible  method  -of  jtidg*. 
ing  of  the  honesty  of  men  in  power.    Call 
to  mind  the  old  Proverb — Tell  me  with  whom 
you  ttuoriate,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  you  are. 
Merely  alter  one  or  two  words   ....  Can  you 

not  guess  my  meaning  i Tell  me  to  whmt^ 

youghe ptaeetf  ....  Aye!  now  you  have. 
It." 

"  Women,  and  great  men,  constantly  pre« 
tend  to  love  tnith.  Go  and  tell  it  them,  and 
judge  how  well  they  like  it." 

"  Tyrants  as  well  as  thieves  fear  thoso 
contrivances    which  reSect  hght.      When., 
imposture  reigns,  simple  truth  is  seditious." 

"  Terror  being  the  greatest  punishment 
which  tyrants  can  endure,  the  most  impar-. 
donable  crime  in  their  eyes   is   to  terrify, 
them." 

Plutarch,  Theophrastus,  and  other  mo- 
ralists, seem  to  have  exhausted  all  that  can - 
be  said  on  the  subject  of  flattery:  but  flat- 
tery is  like  vanity;  whatever  discoveries 
may  be  made  in  this  territory,  says  the 
author  of  the  maxims,  unknown  tracts  wilL 
always  remain  to  be  explored. 

La  Rochefoucault  observes,  that  to  praise 
Princes  for  virtues  which  they  do  not  possess, 
is  to  insult  them  with  impunity.  What 
should  disgust  them  with  flattery  and  flat- 
terers, says  M.  Say,  is  to  find  that  the  good 
have  never  been  half  so  much  praised  as  the 
bad.  But  M.  Say  does  not  resemble  those 
writers,  who  publish  fine  reflections  on  flat- 
tery, and  wlio  never  fail  to  flatter  on  the  first- 
suitable  occasion.  The  world  is  full  of  such 
flexible  philosophers.  M.  Sav  joins  the 
example  to  the  precept.  He  tells  us  that  he 
once  reproached  Napoleon,  with  having  de- 
praved the  French  Nation:  "  Do  you  not 
know,  replied  the  latter,  that  it  it  easier  to 
govern  men  by  their  vicet  than  liy  their  virtues  f" 
I'o  what  fatal  length,  was  this  pretended  skill., 
directed ! 

We  could  quote  much  more ;  but  we  fear 
lest  we  should  injure  the  interest  of  the 
Bookseller  in  doing  homage  to  the  talents' 
of  the  author.  We  shall  therefore  conclude 
with  the  following  passage,  which  ought  to 
be  engraven  in  the  palace  of  every  Monarch. 

"  Fortune  like  an  aerostatic  balloon  mav 
rai.se  a  Prince  very  high,  but  should  he  wish 
to  maintain  this  elevated  position  he  must 
rest  on  some  solid  basis.  Good  faith  is  that 
basis  among  an  enlightenedpeople;  it  is  the 
true  national  interest.  Ttiuse  who  hold  toy. 
other  language,  should  b«  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous advisers."  /^^  t 
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THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE,  AND 


SOUTH  AMERICA.  j  the  vile  manner  in  which  they  are  treated 

The  following  is  the  atrocious  Docu-  by  them,  and  the  contempt  to  which  they 

^  .J       A-       !.. Tl^—I—      ^f    «!.<> 


inent  referred  to  in  our  Review  of  the 
"  Outline,"  &c.  of  the  South  American 
Contest,  for  which  we  had  not  room  in 
«tir  last  Number. 

"  Instnictious  given  by  Joseph  Napoleon 
to  the  ciimmissary  or  principal  agent  ap- 
pointed by  him  at  Bahiinore,  M.  Desmnlard, 
and  to  the  others  who,  rurniblied  with  his 
order!!,  have  eone  to  Spanish  America  for 
the  purpose  orexciting  a  revolution  there. 

"  The  object  which  these  agents  are  to 
aim  at  for  the  present,  is  only  to  declare  to 
the  Creoles  of  Spanish  America,  and  to  per- 
suade them,  that  his  Imperial  and  Royal 
Majesty  has  solely  in  view  to  give  liberty  to 
Spanish  America,  whose  inhabitants  have 
been  eu!>laved  for  so  many  years ;  and  the 
only  return .  expected  for  so  great  a  boon  is 
the  friendship  of  tlie  natives,  and  commerce 
with  the  haiboiirs  of  both  Arotricas:  that 
to  render    Spanish  America  free   and    in- 
dependent of   Europe,    his    said    Majesty 
oCters  all  the  necessary  assistance  of  troops 
aud  warlike  stores,  he  having  agreed  with 
the  United  States  of  North  America  to  ac- 
commodate him  therewith.    Every  commis- 
sary or  agent  in  chief  being  acquamted  with 
tlie  district  to  which  he  is  deputed,  and  also 
with  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,    will 
have  no  difficulty  in  selectins  proper  per- 
sons, to  give  them  the  needfm  instructions 
fur  persuading  the  people,  and  pointing  out 
<o  them  the  advantage  they  will  derive  from 
throwing  off  the  European  yoke.    He  will 
nake  them  observe,  that  large  sums  will 
remain  and  circulate  in  the  American  pro- 
vinces, by   suspending  the  urofuse  remit- 
tances which  are    continually  making   to 
Spain ;  and  that  their  commerce  will  m  in- 
creased, and  their  ports  be  open  to  all  fo- 
reign nations.    He  will  dwell  on  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from   the  freedom  of 
agriculture,  and  the  cultivation  of  all  those 
articles  at  present  prohibited  by  the  Spanish 
Government ;  for  instance,  that  of  saffron, 
berop,  Hax,  olives,  vines,  &c. ;  the  benefit 
that  will  accrue  to  them  from  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures  of  every  sort ;  the 
great  satisfaction  and  advantage  of  abolish- 
ing the  monopolies  of  tobacco,  gunpowder, 
stamps,  &c.    To  obtain  these  points  with 
some  ease,  in  lonsequence  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  being  uncivilized,  the 
agents    ought  to    be    solicitous  to  render 
themselves  acceptable  to  the  governors,  in- 
tendants,  curates,  and  prelates.    They  will 
spare  no  expense,  nor  any  other  means  of 
gaining  their  good-will,  especially  that  of 
Hhe  ecclesiastics,  on  whom  they  are  to  pre- 
vail, that  they  should  urge  and  persuade 
penitents,  when  they  come  to  confess,  that 
they  stand  in  need  of  an  independent  g(v 
vernment,  that  they  must  not  lose  so  favour- 
able an  opportunity  as  that  which  now  pre- 
sents itself,  and  which  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon affords  them,  who,  they  are  to  make 
the  people  believe,  is  sent  by  God  to  chas- 
tise the  pride   and  tyranny  of  Monarchs ; 
and  that  it  is  a  mortal  sin,  admitting  uf  no 
pardon,  to  resist  God's  will.    They  will  on 
•very  occasion  call  to  their  minds  the  uppo- 
Rtioa  th«y  CKperience  from  the  Europeans, 


are  exposed.     They  will  also  remind  the 
Indians  circumstantially  of  the  cruelties  of 
the  Spaniards  in  conquest,  and  of  their  in- 
famous treatment  of  their  legitimate  Sove- 
reigns, in  dethroning  them,  in  taking  away 
their  lives,  or  enslaving  them.    They  will 
describe  the  acts  of  injustice  which  they 
daily  experience  when  applying  for  places, 
which  are  bestowed  by  the  viceroys  and  go- 
vernors on  worthless  persons,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  meritorious.    They  will  direct 
the  people's  attention  to  the  superior  talents 
of  tne  many  neglected  Creoles,  and  people 
of  merit,  contrasted  with  the  European  pub- 
lic officers  and  ecclesiastics,  which  will  make 
apparent  the  hardships  they  suffer,  and  will 
enable  them  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the 
talents  and  merits  of  the  Creoles  and  those 
of  the  European  officers.    Thev  will  repre- 
sent to  them  the  difference  lietween  the 
United  States  and  Spanish  America,  the 
comforts  which  those  Americans  enjoy,  and 
their  advancement  in  commerce,   agricul- 
ture and  navigation;  and  the  pleasure  of 
living  free  from  the  European  yoke,   and 
being  lef^  solely  to  their  own  patriotic  and 
elective  government.  They  will  assure  them 
that  America,  once  disengaged  from  Spain, 
will  become  the  l^slairix  of  Europe.    All 
agents,  both  principal  and  subordinate,  are 
to  specify  the  names  of  those  who  declare 
themselves  friends  and  votaries  of  liberty ; 
and  the  subaltern  agents  are  to  transmit  the 
lists  to  the  principals,  who  will  make  their 
reports  to  my  envoy  in  the  United  States, 
for  my  information,  and  that  I  may  duly 
reward  every  individual.    My  agents  will 
refrain  from  declaiming  against  the  Inquisi- 
tion or  the  Church,  and  in  their  conversa- 
tions rather  insist  upon    the   necessity  of 
that  holy  tribunal,  and  on  the  usefulness  of 
the  clergy.    Upon  the  insurrectional  stand- 
ards,   or  banners,   is  to  be  inscribed  the 
mottn,  "  Long  live  the  Catholic,  Apostolic, 
and  Roman  Religion,  and  perish  the  bad 
Government !"  They  will  besides  make  the 
Indians  observe  how  happy  they  will  be 
when  they  become  once  more  masters  of 
their  country,  and  free  from  the  tyrannical 
tribute  which  they  pay  to  a  foreign  Mo- 
narch; and  lastly,  they  will  tell  the  people 
that  their  said  Monarch  dues  not  so  much 
as  exist  in  his  own  government,  but  is  in  the 
power  of  the  restorer  of  liberty,  and  the  uni- 
versal legislator.  Napoleon.— In  short,  these 
agents  must  by  all  possible  means  endea- 
vour to  show  the  people  the  utility  which 
will  arise  to  them  from  the  government  in 
question.    The  revolution  having  been  thus 
prepared,  and  all  the  principal  members  who 
are  to  take  a  share  in  it,  in  every  cit^  and 
province,  having  been  gained  over,  it  will 
be  fur  the  chief  as  well  as  the  subordinate 
agents  to  accelerate  the  insurrection,  in  order 
that  the  revolt  may  uke  place  at  the  differ- 
ent points  agreed  upon,  on  the  same  day 
and  at   the  same  hour ;  this  being  a  very 
material  point,  which  will  greatly  lacilitate 
the  enterprise.     The    principal  agents  in 
every  province  of  their  department,  and  the 
subalterns  in  the  posts  assigned  them,  will 
win  over  the  dosiestics  oi  goMtnorSy  in- 


tendants,  and  other  persons  in  power,  an* 
by  means  of  them  they  will  poison  those 
of  this  class,  whom  they  consider  as  hoetile 
to  the  undertaking ;  an  operation  which  m 
to  precede  the  revolution,  in  order  to  re- 
move all  obstacles.  The  first  thing  to  be 
considered  will  be  how  to  stop  the  reinit>. 
tances  of  treasure  to  the  Peninsula,  which 
may  easily  be  effected  by  having  good  aeenu 
at  Vera  Crux,  where  all  the  vessels  arilvmjg^ 
from  Europe  will  be  received,  and  their 
officers  and  crews  immediately  confined  in 
the  fortresses,  nntil  every  thing  shall  have 
succeeded,  and  the  revolution  be  in  forward- 
ness. The  agents  are  farther  directed  to  in- 
struct their  sub-agents  to  transmit  to  them 
frequent  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  re- 
volution, and  the  chief  agents  will  commu- 
nicate with  mw  envoy  in  the  United  States 
by  the  channels  which  shall  he  pointed  out 
to  them.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  proper 
to  keep  prepared  land-conveyances  to  those 
points  of  the  coast  which  may  be  deemed 
huitable,  and  where  there  are  always  to  be 
ready  vessels  for  any  emergency. 

«  JoFBPB  Napoleon. 
"  To  my  Envoy  Desmolard." 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHANCERYANA. 
Human  vicissitudes  are  extiaordinaiy. 
Wit  ,and  humour,  it  is  too  well  known, 
have  almost  abandoned  the  Stage,  driven 
from  their  ancient  abodes  by  Operas, 
Spectacles,  Melo-Dtamas,  and  Quad- 
rupeds. But  as  philosophers  tell  us  there 
always  exists  the  same  quantum  of 
Matter  in  the  universe,  which,  how- 
ever it  may  change  its  form,  never  has 
one  atom  annihilated  ;  even  so  it  is  with 
the  Immaterial.  There  are  still  as  much 
wit  and  humour  in  the  world  as  ever ; 
they  have  only  occupied  a  new  field,  and 
instead  of  the  Play-house,  are  to  be  found 
sporting  in  that  q'uondam  dry  and  barren 
region— The  Coout  ofChanceby! 

We  read  in  history  of  the  merry  and 
the  witty  Court  of  Charles  the  Second — 
our  descendants  will  read  of  the  facetious 
and  witty  Court  of  John  Scott,  Lord 
Eldon.  .     . 

Is  it  the  great  increase  of  litigation 
which  makes  the  lawyers  so  ready  to 
laugh  at  the  Judges  jokes  \  Thev  laugh 
who  win  ;  says  the  adage !  Is  it  the  pur- 
milk  of  human  kindness  which  imbues  the 
Chancellor  with  this  jocose  spirit,  as  if  it 
were  to  shorten  the  long  feces  of  suitors  ? 
They  laugh  on  the  wrong  side  of  their 
mouth,  is  another  pithy  saw  I 

Settle  it  on  what  hypothesis  you  may, 
certain  it  is,  that  the  frisk  of  gravity  has 
laid  its  venue  in  Equity,  and  that  the  be^ 
specimens  of  jests,  bon-mots,  puns,  and 
quipps  extant  (witness  all  the  News- 
papers) proceed  from  the  Coart  of  Chaa- 
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rerjf  where  rrolic,  fim',  and  tfenimeiit  tre 
at  bead-quarters. 

So  great  a  change  in  the  Manners  of 
the  Age,  secuies  a  place  in  the  Literary 
Gazette,  for 

CllANCERY-ANA. 
f'acetiamni ...  in  longam  memoria  e«t.  TAcmis. 

1st. Q.    An  Intemiption,  or  a  Full  Stop? 

Mawmao,  &c.  versus  Oracle.  To  restrain 
Defendant  from  putilishine  Cniden's  Con- 
cordance. It  was  stated  By  Sir  A.  Pigott, 
that  the  work  was  as  good  as  new,  as  300 
corrections  in  punctuation  were  made  in  it, 
not  including  colons  and  semicolons  : 

Tbe  Lord  Chancellor.  Let  me  say.  Sir 
Arthur,  that,  had  I  been  employed  on  such 
a  work,  I  should  very  soon  have  come  to 
a  full  stop. 

Sir  Arthur  went  on. — 

Opers  pretinm  oon  est. 

3nd  Q.  Taylor  v.  Ebers— to  prevent  dis- 
posing; of  a  bux  in  the  Opera  House  r  Taylor 
and  Waters  having  been  on  before; 

Tbe  Lord  Cuancellor.  What  Ttbe  Opera 
House  again  ?  I  thought  we  had  lAW  the 
house  fur  to  daV. 

Counsel.  True,  my  Lord,  but  we  have 
opened  it  again. 

All  the  Court  laugh.  We  suppose  there 
was  no  half  price. 

Thftre- 

If  mighty  fortnnes  eawMM  mm«  can- share. 

3rd  Q.  Ex  parte  Judkin,  a  lunatic.  Whether 
the  lunatic  waf  to  be  ezamined°by  the  physi- 
cians at  home,  or  be  canied  to  Cliester  for 
their  opinion. 

The  Lord  Chakcellor  reprobated  such 
scandalously  litigious  motions,  and'  hoped 
the  Counsel  would  see  the  propriety  of  not 
troubling  him  again  in  this  way.  "Ifyuu 
do  (saidliis  Lordshin,  who  has  the  care  of  all 
foul&,  ex  officio)  I  shall  be  obliged,  I  am  afraid, 
to  send  for  a  number  of  physicians  to  exar 
mine  you,  whether  you  he  sound  in  mind,  for 
I  believe  none  but  lunatict  would  scarcely 
mention  this  case." 

The  Counsel  griimed  bat  did  not  laugh, 
•r  if  it  could  he  called  a  lauzhrit  was  of  the 
nulla  ineptior  kind,  though  each  thrust  a 
liand  into  his  breeches  pocket. 

But  we  must  not  cloy  our  readers  with  too 
many  of  these  lively  processes,  or  our  Essay 
would  become  as  long  as  a  Chancery  suit. 
Only 'one  other  rich  example,  in  which  there 
was  more  wit  than  in  Colman's  Heir  at  Law! 

Patent  ILiir  Brushes.  Metcaife  versus 
Thompson..  Thi»  case  set  the  whole  bar 
upon  the  broad  titter.  Plaintiff  Metcalfe  has 
a  patent  for  hair  brushes,  tbe  grand  secret 
of  which  is  tha(  some  of  the  hairs  are  Ion;; 
and  others  short,  so  that  one  way  or  ano- 
ther, they  search  the  head>  IJeiiendant 
Thompson  was  selling  brashes  of  the  same 
sort. 

_  NuCoun'Sel  at  first  appearing  for  the  plain- 
tiif,  the  LoBB  Chancellor  said,^  *'This  in- 
junction must  be  bruihed  off,  unless  some 
Counsel  be  here  in  a  few  minutes  to  sup- 
port it." 

Cdunael  did  appear.  Sir  S.  Romilly,  who 
k  *  partisan  of  the  W(b)igs,  was  also  for  tbe 
dafendant's  brushes  to  keep  them  clean ;  and 
Mr.  Leachr  though  he  baa  left  the  W(b}igs» 


was  for  the  plaintiflrs  long  and  short  haired 
articles  for  tbe  same  purpose.  After  a  good 
deal  of  scratching,  .Mr.  timrd  also  appeared 
as  junioron  one  side^  and  Mr.TreM-fone  on 
the  other ;  so  ihat  itseemed  to  be  a  matter 
of  common  consent  that  this  should  eclipse 
all  the  humourous  cases  of  this  humourous 
court. 

Accordingly  Sir  Samilel  produced,  by  way 
of  argument,  an  old  brush  which  had  been 
used  by  a  perfumer,  wi^maker,  wig-dresser, 
&c.  for  the  space  of  tbirtjF  years, .  and  was 
exactly  the  same  in  principle  as  this  new 
patent- 
Loan  CaAHCELiioa— Is  it  a  Fox's  brush  i 
(N.B.  The  old  wig-maker's  name  is  FoxV 

LoaBCBA]icEi.taa — Shew  me  tbe  brushes. 
Eleally  it  is  curiotts  to  see  me  called  to  judge 
of  brush-making..  [Here  four  head-brushes, 
one  long  broom,  one  knee-buckle  brush, 
three  clotlMW-bmshes  were  produced;  and 
his  Lordship  particularly-examined  the  head- 
bnisbes/]  Nothing  was  now  heard<  but  the 
roar  aiM  peal  of  laughteti.  Tlie  best  tricks 
of  farce  or  pantomime,  would  be  blessed 
could:  they  extort  such  mirth.-  The  ouly 
grave  persons  in  Court,,  were  Messrs.  Met- 
calfe and  iniompson.  Sir  &  Romilly  pro- 
ceeded with  theFoa-'s  brush.  The  brush  now 
in  court  was  exactly  the  same  in  its  make 
asMelcalfe's:  although,  by  the  bye,,  it  bad 
been  used  twen^oFUiirty  years  in  brushkig 
up  wigs. 

Lows  CBAMesLLoa — Hand  me  the  brush 
of  this  old  gentleman.  It  must  be  a.curio- 
siQr,.  after  being  so  long  worn  by  him- in  his 
usefiileasployment  of  a  wig-maker.  Really 
this  antii{ue  looks  uncommonly  well. 

Mr^Heaisd — Ifour  Lordship  will  see  by 
looking  to  it,,  that  it  is  exactly  the  same  in 
make  as  the  patentee's  brushes,  but  only 
they  look  better.. 

Lord  Chamcelloki— That  is  because  they 
are  youngrr. 

"tat  Lord  CsAitcELLOi^^I  have  examined 
this  old  brush,  Mr.  Tresslove,.and  I  see  it  is 
rather  an  odd  kind  of  thing ;  but  when  you 
and  I-  get  s<^old,.  and  are  so  well  worn  as  it 
has  been,  we  shall  be  as  antique. 

Mr.Tresslovb  said  he  had  advised  his 
client  not  to  show  the  brush. 

The  Lord  Chancellor — ^Then  I  must  say 
he  was  bound  to  show  it;  for  if  an  injunc- 
tion is  granted  by  ttiis  Court,  or  by  any  of 
the  other  branches  connected  with  it,  the 
article  on  which  such  an  injunction  is  grant- 
ed must  be,  and  in  future  I  do  |>«reroptorily 
order,  that  it  shall  be  lodged  with  the  Mas- 
ter. I  remember  in  a  case  of  waste,,  that  a 
person,  in  Uiis  Court  who  made  an  affidavit, 
actually  affited  hitoak  tree*  to  hk  t^fidtmt,  to 
shew  the  Court  of  what  nature  the:  trees 
were;. 

Upon  this'  Metcalfe-  was  non-suited',  and 
we  close  our  view  of  Society  and  Manners 
as  connected  with  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. If  the  essavbe-dull,  it  is  the  fiuilt  of 
the' Lord  Chancenor  and  the  ablest  lawyers 
at  the  bar ;  if  parties  in  this  Court  are  not 
amused  with  their  sorrows,  it  is  neither  the 
fault  of  the  judge  nor  counsel,  for  they  do 
all  they  can  to  promote  hilarity ;  if  persons 
are  not  tempted  into  litigation  by  the  pros- 
pect of  the  fun  they  must  et\}oy  through  i^ 


they  cannot  blame  one  who  has  so  clearly 
proved  the  contrary  as  in  this  paper  has  been 
done,  by  Ridiculus  Mds. 


O RIGINAL  POEIRY. 

JOHN  BULL. 
Are  the  trooWes  of  John  Ball,  tben,  never  t» 

cease? 
First  he's  rain'd  by  war— tiien  he's  min'd  b^r 

peace : 
Wherever  he  tnma,  in  hi>  IVont  or  his  rear, 
A  foe  or  a  budget  will  always  appear ; 
And,  Syuphns  like,  ax  he  toils  up  tlie  hill. 
The  weii^bt  of  his  bnrthen-Krecipitatrs  stilL 
Of  samething  or  other  h<-'»  always  afraid : 
Now  he  feam  for  his  cash,  then  he  fears  for  his 

trade  ;— 
He  fears  for  the  state  when  provisioos  are  dear; 
If  cheap,  for  tbe  land  and  tbe  farmera  his  fear ;— - 
He  fears,   from   the  Catholic  Question,   the 

Church 
May  be  swallow'd  ap  qniok,  or  .be  left  in  the- 

hiroh; 
And  'til  only  when  danger  asMoIts him  too  near. 
That  be  ceases  to  gromble  aod  ceases  to  fear.  . 
_D-— y. 

FICTION. 

All  the  realities  of  life 

'    Are  ftanght  with  more  or  less  of  strife :  . 
la  qaiok  succession,  hopes  and  fears, 
And  jpys  succeeded  atill  by  tears. 

'    E'en  from  tbe  age  of  tops  and  toi^ 
Some  Ipaven's  mingled  with  our  joys.  . 
In  every  aiiape  tiie  dtmon  Care, 
Of  our  small  portion  takes  his  share. 
Bat  Fiction  holds  her  magic  glassi 
And 'as  her  fairy  shadows  pass, 
Tbe  seasons  yield  a  brighter  glow  ; 
Titro'peacenil  shades  ter  cnrrents  flow^ 

,    While  Beauty  from  a  perfect  mould. 
In  Fane's  teints,  her  eharms  unfold. 
And  Hoaor,  beaming  Olory  bright. 
As  when  in  Waterloo  the  fight 
Shed  rays  upon  a  wondering  world. 
From  British,  banners  there  mifnrl'dr. 
That  Fiction's  most  romantic  tale, 
In  valorfs  legends  iiow.mnst  (M. 

Oh,  Action  I  diy  creative  power, 
lb  wisard  spells  can  charm  the  hoar ; 
Still  shows  the  brightest  and  ttie  best, 
And'nukes,  or  seems  to  make,  ns  blest. 

o — y- 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 


*,*  TlieeimctutumaffV.Ct«idmndE$iai/om 
Glau  Painting  Kill  appear  in  mr  next  Number. 


TBIRD   letter  OB   AN    ARTIST. 

Thaughtt  on  cultifaling  a  Tatle/or  tieArtt, 
and  the  praetke  ofDetign. 

Individual  instanoes  may  be  brought  foro 
ward  whose  powers  were  peculiarly  adapted 
for  a  retentive  memory. 

Gainsborough  painted  whole  pictures  from 
recollection,  and  Morland  was  a  striking  ex- 
ample.- In  him  facility  was  styled  genius ; 
and  he  did  not  fail,  by  eccentricity,  folly ,and 
vulgarity,  to  act  up  to  the  notions  his  com- 
panions enteruined  of  this  quality.  Unfor- 
tunately he  has  not  only  had  his  imitators 
as  an  artist,  but  man^  who  could  never  reach 
the  excellence  of  his  pencil,  have  thought 
some  credit  might  be  acquired  by  indulgence 
in  his  dissipated  and  vulnr  propensities; 
and  the  slang  of  the  art  has  been  uudied 
instead  of  its  prioc^lss. 
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MorlancTs  early  talent  and  general  course 
of  life  led  many  to  imagine  that  all  was 
acquired  without  effort  or  study.  On  the 
contrary,  bis  father,  at  a  very  early  period, 
kept  dim  regularly  to  the  pencil,  exacted 
tasks  from  hira,  and  punished  his  neglect 
by  confinement.  He  was  by  this  means 
pushed  tu  extraordinary  exertion,  and  attain- 
ed that  facility  of  execution  which  eharac- 
terized  his  subsequent  practice. 

His  model,  inaeed,  was  occasionally  be- 
ibre  him,  hut  the  truth  of  memory  supplied 
every  thing ;  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  see 
an  object  once  to  repeat  it  at  pleasure.  His 
studies  (if  such  they  may  be  called)  were 
always  zuing  on.  Not  an  object  that  ap- 
peared, but  was  considered  by  him  in  all  its 
characters  of  form,  relief,  and  colour ;  and 
though  in  bin)  there  might  be  naturally  a 
strong  power  of  memory,  yet  it  must  not  be 
fergot,  the  same  mode  of  practice  will  be 
useful  to  all;  even  those  unacquainted  with 
the  practice  of  art,  may  be  brought  to  look 
on  nature  with  something  like  a  painter's 
eye,  by  thus  considering  whatever  presents 
itself,  with  an  eye  tu  its  form,  relief,  and 
colour. 

We  have  been  led  to  mention  the  eccen- 
tricities of  Morland,  and  the  affectation  of 
them  in  others,  Irom  a  feeling  of  regard  for 
the  credit  of  the  profession. 

Leaving  these  exceptions,  every  one  must 
be  aware,  that  a  true  knowledge  of  art  and 
its  principles  is  to  exalt  the  human  character, 
ana  to  open  a  source  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments. 

In  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  artist,  the 
scholar,  and  the  gentleman,  were  united : 
nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  name  others  whose 
talents  and  habits  are  fully  sufficient  to 
rescue  the  character  ef  artists  from  any  nar- 
row or  confined  imputation.  That  they  are 
liable,  from  their  sedentary  employments, 
to  snch  dispositions  of  temper  and  irritabi- 
lity of  nerves  as  uf^ually  accompany  the  stu- 
dious of  every  class,  cannot  be  denied ;  but 
not  to  a  larger  or  more  exclusive  share. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  The  use  of  the 
model  is  so  sufficiently  connected  with  what 
belongs  to  design,  that  we  shall  endeavour 
to  Ddiul  out  how  far  it  may  be  admitted  or 
excluded  in  the  practice  of  art :  and  whether 
that  modt'l  is  a  statue,  a  human  figure,  an 
animal,  atree,  &c.  as  an  object  <>f  imitation, 
our  endeavour  must  be  truth  of  representa- 
tion, uiiaflFected,  and  stripped  of  the  flou- 
rishes of  the  pent  il. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  Royal  j^dademy, 
to  attend  strictly  to  this ;  anil  in  their  dis- 
tribution of  the  prizes,  to  guard  against  faci- 
lity of  execution  wherever  it  interferes  with 
the  truth  and  simplicity  of  imitation. 

Yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  there  is 
something  to  guard  against  even  here ;  and 
this  individuality  of  imitation  should  rather 
be  considered  tlie  beginning  than  the  result 
of  the  palmer's  aim.  The  artist  who  dwells 
minutely  on  the  representation  of  his  silks, 
satin,  fur,  or  any  thing  which  comes  under 
the  denomination  of  still  life,  will  be  liable 
to  be  drawn  from  the  principal  object  of  his 
pencil,  character  and  expression.  On  the 
other  band,  be  who  loses  sight  uf  bis  model 
too  scon  and  too  entirely,  will  be  in  danger  of 


becoming  a  mannerist,  and  will  also  be  hkely 
to  fiiil  in  giving  that  which  might  comprn- 
sate  for  just  imitation;  by  which  should  be 
understood,  that  degree  of  the  deceptive  in 
art,  which  keeps  every  object  in  its  proper 
place,  and  where  the  whole  strength  is  not 
placed  on  the  mere  accessaries  or  subordi- 
nate parts. 

To  use  the  model  by  observation,  cannot 
be  done  successfully,  unless  the  artist  is  first 
employed  in  i^ome  portion  of  deceptive  imi- 
tation. The  memory  strenethened  by  exer- 
cise, will  then  exert  itself  to  advantage,  and 
nut  as  in  the  mere  imitator,  who  dares  not 
lose  sight  of  his  model  lest  he  shouM  lose 
himself. 

The  incomparable  Hogarth  united  the 
qualities  of  just  imitation  with  these  of  cha- 
racter and  expression.  His  draperies  are 
sufficiently  distinguished.  His  objects  of 
still  life  nave  enough  of  technical  skill  to 
excite  admiration,  without  taking  the  atten- 
tion from  the  principal. 

In  many  of  his  characters  it  is  easy  to 
trace  individual  likeness.  But  a  glance  uf 
the  eye  must  have  seized  the  character  and 
expression,  no  model  could  have  continued 
that  lor  more  than  a  moment.  His  despair- 
mg  Gamester,  and  the  same,  in  a  state  of 
lunacy,  could  only  be  traced  by  memory,  and 
fixed  by  observation. 

This  great  artist  was  in  the  habit  of  com- 
mitting to  his  sketch  book,  chiefly  from  me- 
mory, or  by  a  few  leading  lines  upon  the  in- 
stant, any  striking  or  remarkable  character; 
and  his  facility  and  skill  this  way  has  never 
been  equalled.  How  far  the  versatility  of 
talent  in  this  great  painter  might  have  been 
carried,  if  the  study  of  the  antique  had  been 
nngrafted  on  the  powers  he  already  posses- 
sed, is  not  easy  to  say. 

His  own  notions  led  him  to  enter  the  lists 
with  one  of  the  old  masters.'  But  bis  Sigis- 
mund  will  haidly  warrant  the  supposition, 
that  the  style  of  the  Italian  school  would 
have  been  compatible  with  the  bent  of  bis 
genius.  The  undue  preference  given  in  his 
time,  as  well  as  our  own,  tu  foreign  art  and 
old  masters,  most  probably  led  to  uie  pettish 
vaunt  uf  equalling  their  productions.  As  it 
is,  we  may  be  perfectly  content — no  country 
has  produced  a  Hogarth. 

Among  the  old  masters  we  find  a  passing 
hint  or  two  at  caricature,  but  it  never  occu- 
pied any  serious  portion  of  their  time.  And 
few  artists  of  our  own  day,  but  have  occa- 
sionally indulged  their  fancy  this  way. 

Even  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  the  early 
period  uf  his  life,  amused  himself  and  his 
friends  with  two  or  three  specimens  of  this 
sort.*  But  bis  good  sense  soon  prompted 
him  to  stop.  As  a  portrait-painter  it  was 
every  way  incompatible,  and  his  disposition 
led  him  to  the  better  qualities  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

As  an  exercise  of  the  memory,  caricature 
is  comparatively  easy;  all  is  exaggerated, and 
It  seldom  goes  further  than  a  sketch.  It 
was  for  Hogarth  to  embody  it  with  the  worth 
of  legitimate  art.    His  was  the  comedy  of 


painting,  in  which  the  satire  of  his  penal 
was  employed  to  instruct  mankind. 

When  the  memory' is  sufficiently  exercised 
and  improved,  it  will  from  the  slenderest 
hints  proceed  to  embody  them  into  substan- 
tial forms. 

Gainsborodgh  was  in  the  habit  of  drawing 
trees  from  twigs,  and  rocks  from  stones  or 
coals,  which  he  would  place  before  him  as 
his  model ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  he 
would  spend  whole  days  among  tree^  and 
rucks,  drawing  and  studying  their  character 
minutely.  Should  an  artlKt  without  this 
practice  set  up  his  twig  or  his  coal,  it  will 
never  turn  out  any  thing  else.  Every  parti- 
cular of  form  and  character  must  be  studied 
and  felt  ere  such  eipedients  may  be  resorted 
fo. 

In  a  state  of  improved  perception,  the 
eye  is  prepared  to  observe  and  catch  resem- 
blances from  the  merest  accidents.  Shapes 
ill  the  fire,  a  stained  wall,  or  any  thing  of  a 
like  nature,  will  often  present  to  the  artist 
an  idea ;  and  to  these  seeming  nothings  he 
will  often  give  a  local  foltm,  a  character  and 
name. 

In  the  early  stale  of  English  art.  Cozens 
introduced  his  blots  for  the  exercise  of  in- 
vention. They  were  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  tlie  imagination  at  work, 
where,  from  a  chaos  of  accidental  shapes, 
some  bold  and  daring  effort  would  arise. 

It  is  not  only  the  purposes  of  landscqie, 
these  accidental  hints  may  serve;  figures 
and  groupes  are  sometimes  the  results,  and 
often  with  more  claim  tu  originality  than 
many  a  studied  form.  Still  they  are  but 
accidents  which  come  in  aid  of  invention, 
and  matured  only  by  a  previous  knowledge 
of  art. 

Of  Guido,  it  is  said,  that  from  the  rudest 
shapes  and  most  unpromising  torms,  he 
could  produce  his  divine  Madonas  and  other 
elevated  subjects.  His  model  gave  him  but 
the  light  and  shade,  the  rest  was  in  bis 
mind.  In  like  manner,  Phidias,  when  em- 
ployed on  the  figure  of  his  Jupiter,  wrought 
from  the  description  of  Homer. 

**  Spirits  are  not  finely  touched 
But  to  fine  issues." 
And  when  the  poet  or  the  historian  bas  im- 
pressed the  painter's  imagination,  it  will  be 
transferred  to  the  canvas,  in  proportion  to 
the  practice  and  exercise  uf  bis  memory,  and 
the  cultivation  of  his  mind. 

To  be  continued. 


LEARNED   SOCIETIES. 


Oxford,  August  16. — On  Friday  the  8ih 
instant,  the  Hon.  and  Rigtit  Rev.  Edward 
Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  admitted  War- 
den of  All  Souls'  College,  with  the  usual  ce- 
remonies, in  the  room  of  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Isham,  D.  D.  drceased. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  PORTRAITS 


'■  Correeio. 
*  A  griitlenian  in  Yorktlllre  is  in  pnsaesiloo 
of  one.    The  characters  are  a  Mr.  Woodyer, 
Mr.  Cook,  Dr.  DnUte,  and  Sir  Cfaarles  Ttinier. 


CHRISTOPHER  DANIEL  EBELING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gatetf. 

.Sir,— The  very  interesting  memuir  of  the 
late  great  Mineralogist  Werner,  which  is  con- 
uiQ«d  in  the  SOthNumbcr  «f  your  vahabltt 
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Journal,  inducM  me  to  tend  you  some  ac- 
count of  another  disttnguished  literary  cha- 
racter, who  died  at  Hamburg  on  the  very 
same  day  that  Werner  died  at  Dresden.  I 
Mn  the  niore  strongly  tempted  to  do  this, 
both  because  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
personally  acquainted  with  the  gentleman 
lu  question,  and  because  it  affords  me  a  wel- 
come opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  in  a  point 
in  which  they  are,  I  believe,  generally 
thoughtdeficient:  1  mean  the  encouragement 

given  to  learning.  The  learned  world  in- 
eed  do  not  need  information  in  this  rcspeci, 
for  the  literary  hisTory  of  Hamburg  can  pro- 
duce names  which  will  be  long  gratefully 
remembered  in  every  country  where  learning 
has  friends.  But  the  far  greater  part  oi 
those  who  have  ever  hearo  of  Hamburg, 
know  litrlr  more  of  it,  than  that  it  is  one  ol 
the  Hanse  towns,  and  one  of  the  (ireatest 
commercial  cities  in  the  continent  of  Europe. 
As  for  the  citizens,  they  are  supposed  to  be 
a  mere  money-getting,  n)pney-loving  race, 
much  resembling  a  certaiti  Dutchman,  with 
whom  Dr.  Moore  tells  us  he  fell  in  compa- 
ny at  Basle,  and  who,  being  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  Doctor  regretted  their  being 
unable  to  converse  together,  because  neither 
of  them  spoke  a  language  known  to  the 
other,  replied  that  "  it  mat  of  no  coiueqiience, 
at  tkey  had  no  deaUngt  im  trade  togctk«r." 
Without  entering  into  any  detail  on  this 
subject,  which,  however  interesting,  would 
be  here  misplaced,  I  may  observe  tliat  from 
the  15ih  century  up  to  the  present  time 
Hamburg  has  continually  possessed  men 
whose  names  are  mentioned  with  high  ho- 
nour in  ilie  annals  of  literature ;  and  that  it 
should  never  he  forgotten  what  this  com- 
mercial city  has  done  tor  Irtlers.how  many  dis- 
tinguished men  who  wrretornied  there,  have 
lived  the  urnuments  of  their  native  city;  how 
many  others,  natives  of  other  parts  »f  Ger- 
many, have  been  induced  to  choose  Ham- 
burg as  their  abode,  either  as  professors  in 
its  nigh  school,  (the  Gymnasiwn,  as  it  it 
railed)  or  as  independent  individuals,  at- 
tracted hy  the  facility  of  intercourse  with 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  how  many  native 
Hamburghers  have  been  invited  to  fill 
abroad  more  splendid  situations  than  can  be 
afforded  in  the  simple  government  of  a  firee 
commercial  Republic.  The  names  of  Lucas 
Holsteuius,  Peter  Lainbeck,  Faliricius,  Wolf, 
&c.  arc  too  well  known  to  be  insisted  upon  : 
iu  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  the 
besiiining  of  the  present,  we  find  the  distin- 
guished names  of  Lichtenberi!,  Biisch,  Klup- 
fttock,  Keimanis,Ebeling,&c.&c.  With  seve- 
ral of  tho>e  eminent  chnracters  1  had  (he  ho- 
nour of  being  persouslly  acquainted;  and  lam 
certain  all  my  countrymen  who  have  at  any 
time  enjoyed  the  same  gratification,  will 
readily  join  with  me  in  paying  the  iribnir 
of  respect  in  thrir  memory.  Tu  Englishmen 
indeed  in  parttrular  their  names  snuuld  be 
dear;  Kishtenherg  the  commentatur  on 
the  moral  paintings  Ol  Hogarth,  Bu<cli  the 
enlightened  wriier  on  commerce,  tu  whose 
instructive  lectures  raa«y  an  ^iigliAhmHii 
has  owed  the  best  part  of  his  commercial 
Itnowledge ;  Klopstock.  the  subliiue  poet  of 
tba  Metsiab,  the  admirer,  tho  friend,  and 


the  correspondent  of  Richardson  and  of 
Young.  The  respect  shown  by  the  citizens 
of  Hamburg  to  the  memory  of  the  latter 
confers  honour  on  themselves.  Indepen- 
dently, therefore  uf  my  personal  respect  for 
the  mmmory  of  the  poet,  it  affords  me  real 
pleasure  to  learn,  thAt  the  citizens  of  Ham- 
burg, whose  unvarying  kindness  during  a 
long  series  of  years  I  can  ne  otherwise  re- 
nuite  than  by  my  earnest  desire  to  see  them 
distinguish  themselves  by  every  thing 
honourable,  have  resolved  to  celebrate  his 
birth-day  (the  Sd  of  July)  hy  an  annual 
pilgrimage  to  his  tomb  in  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Otlensen,  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  ooject.  The  solemnity  this  year  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  active  and  patriotic  exertions 
of  Dr.  Meyer,  one  of  the  few  surviving  Ca- 
nons of  the  Cathedral,  which  was  suppress- 
ed, I  believe,  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville.  A 
company  of  160  admirers  of  Klopstock,  of 
both  sexes,  assembled  in  the  well-known 
gardens  of  Rainville,  opposite  to  the  cele- 
brated linte-tree  wbicn  overshadows  the 
grave  tltat  holds  his  mortal  remains.  This 
is  not  the  place  for  an  account  of  this  meet- 
ing. With  profound  regret  the  company 
missed  the  oldest  of  the  poet's  friends,  the 
venerable  Ebeling,  who  died  but  three  days 
before.  Doctor  Af eyer  mentioned.him  with 
great  feeling  on  the  occasion,  and  the  high- 
minded  poetess  '  Christine  Westphalen,  in 
a  stoit  tribute  to  his  name,  exclaims  in  a 
voice  which  finds  an  echo  in  the  heart  of 
every  patriotic  Hamburgher,  "  Klopstock, 
Busch,  Keimarus,  and  Thou !  Ye  ulessed 
spirits !  Hainraonia  casts  after  you  a  wist- 
ful look,  deeply  sighing  at  the  near  prospect 
of  the  desolation  tnat  awaits  her  !" 

Ebcliug  closes  the  series  of  Hamburg 
Worthies  of  a  former  race  of  literati;  nay 
even  the  following  generation  resembles  by 
its  thinned  ranks  a  lorest  which  the  unspar- 
ing axe  has  already  despoiled  of  some  of  its 
fairest  honours.  •  Gersienberg  alone,  now 
nearly  80  years  of  age,  still  remains  on  the 
earth  a  solitary  memorial  of  the  days  that 
are  past.  Ebeling  was  born  iu  July,  1741, 
at  Garniissen,  in  the  j>rincipality:x>f  Hildes- 
heim.  He  studied  at  Leiptig  with  Engeland 
his  contemporaries,  and  came  soon  alter  the 
year  1770  to  Hamburg.  Here  he  soon 
formed  an  intimate  union  with  fiiisch,  re- 
sided in  his  house,  directed  together  with 
him  the  Commercial  Academy  fur  20  years, 
and  was  otherwise  most  closely  connected 
with  him  by  professional  duties.  In  the 
year  1784  he  became  Professor  in  the  Aca- 
<lemical  Gymnasium  at  Hamburg,  an  insti- 
tution which  was  already  very  flourishing 
in  the  time  of  the  elder  Reimarus,  often 
counting  40  or  50  students  from  different 


■  Mrs.  We»tphalen  is  the  lady  of  Mr.  Senator 
Westphalen,  She  has  published  two  volumes 
nf  poems  of  great  merit ;  besides  a  tragedy  on 
I  he  death  of  Charlotte  <°orday,  and  a  dramatic 
poem  called  Petrarca,  into  whirh  she  has  Intro- 
diired  admirable  translations  of  some  of  kis 
sonnets.  This  diftinguished  ornament  uf  her 
oatlve  «lty  is  not  more  respceted  for  her  genins, 
than  beloved  by  Iter  fellow-citizens  for  her  pa- 
triotism and  extensive  charities,  and  adored  by 
her  family,  of  which  she  is  the  omaiaent  and 
the  pride  for  her  domestic  virtuei. 


countries:  but  his  exertions  were  chiefly 
dedicated  to  the  Commercial  Academy,  for 
the  \x^e  of  which  he  composed  several  valu- 
able elementary  books,  among  which  were 
his  selection  of  pieces  in  the  Spanish,  Eng- 
lish, Italian,  and  Dutch  langimge'-,  whicn 
have  all  gone  throu°h  several  editions.  In 
conjunction  with  Busch  he  published  a 
Commercial  Magazine,  which  was  continued 
for  several  successive  years.  His  forte 
howevt  r  was  certainly  statistics  and  geo- 
graphy. Together  with  Zimmermann  in 
Brunswick,  the  two  Forsters,  andSprengel  in 
Halle,  he  published  a  collection  of  the  most 
important  voyagesand  travels  Iranslateil  from 
foreign  languages:  he  publbhed  besides  a 
collection  ofhis  own,  which  appeared  under 
the  title  of"  New  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
Travels,"from  178010 17gO,in  lOvulumes.  But 
the  work  on  which  his  title  to  fame  is  chiefly 
founded  is  "  The  Geography  ol  the  United 
States  of  Amerira,"  of  which  the  first  part 
appeared  in  1793,  and  the  seventh  was  an- 
nounced as  ready  for  the  press  in  181T. 
After  the  death  of  BuscLing,  three  men  di> 
vided  between  them  the  task  of  completing 
the  geographical  work  which  Busching  had 
so  well  begun.  Professor  Sprengel  in  Halle, 
took  Asia;  Professor  Hartmann,  Africa;  and 
Ebeling,  America.  Ebeling  alone  executed 
what  he  had  undertaken.  His  sincere  love 
of  rational  freedom,  and  his  ho|>e  that  the 
New  World  would  one  day  exhibit  the  pleas- 
ing spectacle  of  a  people  enjoying  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  civilization  and  science  of 
the  Old  World,  untainted  by  the  vires  and 
unsullied  by  the  prejudices,  which  with  us 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  one,  and  dimi- 
nish the  lustre  of  the  other, — these  flattering 
prospects,  I  say,  perhaps  determined  his 
choice  of  the  share  which  he  took  upon  him- 
self in  the  continuation  of  Dusching's  work, 
and  stimulated  his  ardour  in  the  execution 
of  it.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
work  will  indeed  do  him  justice  in  respect 
to  the  excellence  of  the  performance,  but 
will  not  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  Her- 
culean labour  that  it  required,  or  of  the 
scrupulous  conscientiousness  with  which  be 
proceeded  in  the  use  of  his  materials.  It 
may  truly  he  said  that  it  was  his  sole  object 
to  "  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  no- 
thing but  the  truth."  In  order  to  attain  this 
object,  he  spared  neither  pains  nor  expence 
to  procure  from  N"rth  America  the  neces- 
sary information.  From  each  single  Stato 
be  received  complete  sets  uf  the  most  im- 
portant journals  and  periodical  piihlicaiions, 
and  even  the  least  pamphlets  did  nut  escape 
him.  After  the  publication  of  his  first 
volume,  the  Americans  themselves  shewed 
the  roost  laudable  readiness  to  assist  him; 
learned  Americans  who  resided  any  time  in 
Hamburg,  as  for  example,  Mr.  John  Bar- 
row, afforded  him  much  valuable  inform- 
ation, and  the  must  ilisiinguishrd  charac- 
ters in  all  the  considerable  cities  ol  the 
United  States,  carefully  sent  him  whatever 
they  wrote  themselves  or  'oiitd  procure  from 
others.  By  these  means  he  jiradually  ac- 
quirfd  a  collection  on  the  geography  and 
statistics  of  the  (.Iiiited  Slates,  which  it 
might  be  difficult  to  find  equally  complete 
even  in  England,  or  America  itself.    The 
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eopiousnns  of  his  materials  hadone  bad  con- 
sequence; it  increased  his  labour,  so  that 
his  work  proceeded  but  slowly,  and  was  for 
that  reason  never  finished.  But  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  in  compTehensiveness, 
accuracy,  and  mature  judicious  study  of  ilie 
original  sources,  Ebeling's  Geography  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  superior  to  every 
geogiapbica)  work  of  modern  times.  The 
Americans  themselves  confess  that  all  their 
own  geoerapbers,  such  as  Morse  and  others, 
are  butcbilaren  in  comparison  with  him ;  and 
I  have  frequently  heara  them  say  that  Ebe- 
ling  was  probably  better  acquainted  with 
America  than  any  man  living  in  it.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  American 
Government  will  exert  itself  to  obtain  this 
valuable  "  Bibliotheca  Americana,"  which 
will  be  an  inestimable  treasure  for  their  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  or  some  other  public 
institution.  There  is  at  least  as  much  reason 
for  their  seeking  to  obtain  this,  as  to  ac:quire 
the  rare  treasures  of  philology,  contained  in 
the  library  of  the  great  Hellenist  Schaefer  in 
Leipsig,  which  I  understand  they  have 
lately  purchased. 

In  order  to  obtain  room  for  the  vouchers 
to  bis  principal  eeographical  work,  he  pub- 
lished at  an  earlier  period,  with  his  excellent 
friend  Hegewisch  in  Kiel,  an  American  Ma- 
gazine; in  the  same  manner  he  began  with 
Professor  Herrmann,  in  Lubeck,  to  publish  a 
Geographical  Magazine,  for  countries  out  of 
Europe.  H^  was  still  employed  in  this, 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  death  in  his  76th 
year.  If  any  one  should  however  imagine 
that  Ebeling  was  versed  only  in  Geography 
and  Statistics,  he  would  be  greatly  mistakeu. 
He  was  also  an  historian,  a  philologi&t,  a 
man  of  letters  in  the  most  extensive  sense ; 
and  his  learning  was  as  profound  as  it  was 
extensive.  He  first  brought  into  order  the 
valuable  and  extensive  city  library,  of  which 
he  made,with  extraordinary  pains,  a  complete 
catalogue.  This  was  a  most  serious  task ; 
the  old  catalogue  was  so  ill  drawn  up,  as  to 
be  a  hindrance  instead  of  a  help.  He  has 
assured  me  himself,  that  he  was  almost 
obliged  to  examine  the  whole  library  volume 
by  volume,  because  in  innumerable  in- 
stances smaller  works  were  bound  up  three, 
four,  or  more  in  a  volume ;  and  the  old  cata- 
logue invariably  gave  the  title  of  the  first 
only,  so  that  many  of  the  most  scarce  and 
valuable  tracts  did  not  appear  in  the  cata- 
logue at  all.  The  pleasure  be  found  iu  the 
Mnscientioiis  discharge  of  bis  duties  as  li- 
brarian was  some  indemnity  to  him,  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  limes  reduced  the 
scholars  who  attended  the  Gymnasium  to 
so  small  a  number,  that  the  good  he  could 
do  by  bis  lectures  from  the  Professor's- chair 
was  greatly  limited.  A  man  who  at  the  age 
of  T4  can  express  himself  in  such  elegant 
and  pure  Xatin  as  Ebeling  did  in  his  masterly 
IMemoria  I.  A.  H.  Reimari,  1815  (SO  pages 
4to.)  and  who  can  furnish  such  excellent  cri- 
ticisms in  every  branch  of  learning,  as  Ebe- 
ling did,  for  40  years  together  in  the  Ham- 
burg Correspopdent,  and  in  other  journals 
wholly  devoted  to  literature,  will  always 
maintain  a  high  rank  amona  men  of  learn- 
ing. But  however  distineuisbed  in  this  re- 
apect,  the  character  of  Ebeling  bad  yet  higher 
claims  to  regard.    It  presented  a  rare  iinioa 


of  the  most  amiable  virtues;  genuine  phi- 
lanthropy, liberality,  frankness,  coeerfulaess, 
readiness  to  oblige,  were  its  distinniishioe 
features.  He  was  never  married,  but  had 
the  happiness  to  possess  virtuous,  highly 
accomplished  nephews  and  nieces,  wlio  were 
fully  sensible  of  his  worth,^  and  laved  him 
with  filialaffection.  A  hardness  of  hearine 
with  which  he  was  early  affected,  and  which 
afterwards  increased  to  entire  deafness, 
which  even  the  hearing  trumpet  could  not 
relieve,  deprived  him  indeed  of  the  resources 
of  conversation;  but  this  did  not,  as  fre- 
quently happens  with  deaf  people,  render 
him  mistrustful,  or  unsociable.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  ahvays  retained  a  high  relish  for 
company;  and  it  was  astonishing  bow  well 
he  could  understand  a  great  part  of  what  was 
said,  particularly  by  persons  whom  he  knew 
intimately,  merely  by  the  motion  of  the 
lips  and  'the  turn  of  the  features.  With 
others  he  had  various  means  uf  reciprocal 
communication,  and  was  to  the  very  last  the 
much  consulted,  always  answering  oracle,  of 
all  those  who  sought  information,  particu- 
larly of  sensible  women,  in  whose  society  he 
took  particular  pleasure  in  his  advanced  age. 
Having  been  in  bis  youth  an  accomplished 

firactical  niusician,  he  read  with  great  de- 
ight,  inbis  state  of  deafness,  new  musical 
compositions.  He  was  fond  of  innocent 
raillery,  which  he  often  practised ;  and  was 
among  other  things  a  great  matter  in  the  art- 
uf  parody. 

When  he  was  on  an  intimate  footing  with 
Klopstock,  he  used  regularly  to  commemo- 
rate his  birth-day  by  a  veiy  witty  parody  of 
some  one  of  Klupstock's  Odes.  When  his 
friend  Engel  came  from  Berlin  in  1700  to 
visit  him,  he  parodied  his  own  Cantata  on 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  in  a  comic 
Ode  uponEngel's  dead  stomach,  which  died, 
he  said,  at  Stomacbopolis,  a  name  given  by 
Ebeling  in  jest  at  that  time  to  the  feast-loving 
Hamburg.  One  favorite  wish  was  notgrantea 
him,  and  that  was  that  he  might  live  to  wit- 
ness the  solemn  celebration  of  the  third  cen- 
tury of  the  elorious  Reformation,  from  which 
he  expected  great  advantages  to  be  derived 
fur  the  maintenance  of  the  true  liberty  of 
faith  and  of  opinion,  against  all  mystical 
and  Catholic  combination.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  nephew.  Dr.  Ebeling,  who  is  so 
highly  esteemetl  as  a  practical  physician  and 
man  of  letters,  or  the  learned  Dr.  Garlitt, 
his  colleague,  or  some  other  equal  to  the 
task,  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  publish  a 
selection  from  his  literary  remains,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  Kive  a  more  complete  ac- 
count of  him,  than  my  own  recollection, 
aided  by  the  notices  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect, has  here  supplied.  He  was  in  the 
strictest  sense  an  honest  man  and  a  true 
patriot;  while  his  country  groaned  under  the 
yoke  of  French  oppression,  especially  after 
1811,  when  Hamburg  was  incorporated  with 
the  Grand  Empire,  he  bore  the  trial  with  for- 
titude, and  with  full  conviction,  that  heaven 
would  not  permit  that  tyranny  to  last.  Hoping 
that  you  will  excuse  the  length  to  which  my 
esteem  for  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  ha^ 
unintentionally  led  me.  I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 
Tour's,  &c.  &c.  H.  £.  LtMXB. 

London,  Idtb  August,  18ir. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY. 
A  SPANISH  STOaY. 

In  my  way  through  Spain  to  Coninoa, 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Brituh  forces, 
I  bad  occasion  to  visit  the  city  of  Or- 
dunna  in  Biscay.  In  the  principal  r6oin 
of  the  inn,  I  found  several  people  gather- 
ed ronnd  an  elderly  woman,  who  was 
speaking  with  great  emphasis.  I  was 
attracted  to  listen,  and  heard  the  follow- 
ing tale ;  but  I  have  to  regret  that  I  did 
not  arrive  in  time  to  hear  its  commeace' 
ment. 

"  Indeed,  Senmr  Jmm,"  said  my  lady 
to  the  music-master,  as  she  turned  over 
a  book  of  Italian  songs,  "  I  do  not  like 
those  airs  just  now ;  let  us  ptay  over  the 
patriotic  song  that  was  sent  me  this  mora- 
ing  from  my  couan  at  Madrid. 

"  As  it  may  please  your  Excellency," 
said  Batti$t4i,  taking  away  the  book. 
"  Colonel  Wahtein,  my  dear,"  said  Doir 
Antonio  Pern,  (wening  the  door  and 
introducing  an  officer  iu  the  French 
uniform.  At  this  sudden  intrusion, 
mv  lady  stepped  back,  and  put  on  one. 
of  those  looks,  which  when  a  girl  she 
bad  learned  from  me,  as  being  pro- 
per on  SDch  occasions.  "This  gentle- 
man," said  he,  "  commands  the  detach- 
ment of  the  French  army  which  does 
Ordunna.  the  honor  of  a  visit  oaits  re-, 
turn  to  France."  "Madam,"  said  the 
Colonel,  addressing  himself  to  my  Lady, 
and  at  the  same  time  looking  very  archly 
on  me,  "  with  the  assistance  of  roat  lady, 
1  hope  soon  to  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  less  disagreeable  to  you."  "  I  beg  you 
will  be  seated.  Sir,"  said  my  Lady,  with 
becoming  dignity.  Without  more  cere- 
mony.  Monsieur  le  Colonel  drew  bis  chair 
close  to  the  Lady  Aminta^  and  took  her 
by  the  band  with  an  excessive  freedom^ 
requesting  her  to  sit  down  also.  My 
Lady  was  perfectly  well  bred,  having 
bad  me  about  her  from  her  infancy,  so 
that  she  acquiesced  without  the  least  em- 
bamssBient.  Don  Antonio  cast  a  look 
on  me,  made  an  attempt  to  say  some- 
thing very  courteous  to  the  stranger,  and 
withdrew. 

"Sir,"  said  Donna  Aminta  to  the  Co- 
lonel, looking  steadily  at  him  notwith- 
standing his  glances  and  impertinences, 
"we  are  very  happy  in  seeing  you  at 
Ordunna,  as  you  are  so  far  en  your  re- 
tuin  to  France.  We  understand  that 
they  have  not  been  very  civil  to  you  at 
Madrid,  and  that  the  ladies  of  Saragoza 
have  been  still  less  amiable."  He  replied 
with  much  gaiety,  and,  after  a  short 
pause,  added  with  a  smile  of  self-appro- 
bation, that  neither  Madrid  nor  Sara- 
goza could  boast  a  Donna  Aminta  de 
Btuekeda.  My  Lady  remarked  that  she 
did  not  think  ber  ianuly  name  was  known 
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any  where  bat  in  Grenada.  "  Nay,"  said 
be,  "  by  the  eyes  of  beantT,  your  name 
is  known  thronghout  the  nniTerse.  I  ask- 
ed this  route  from  Burgos,  solely  that  I 
might  have  the  worshipping  of  the  feet 
of  Donna  Aminta  de  Buxheda."  He 
made  this  common-phice  attack  on  female 
vanity  with  much  spirit,  and  throwing 
himself  on  one  knee  a  little  before  he 
had  done  speaking,  took  my  Lady  by  the 
hand,  and  looked  her  in  the  face  with  an 
air  of  devotion. 

"  Duenna  Brigida,"  said  my  sweet  Lady 
to  me,  "  I  think  it  is  time  we  should  go 
to  mass ;  rise,  sir,  you  must  excuse  my 
leaving  you." — She  then  courtesied  very 
low,  and  left  the  room.  Monsieur  le 
Colonel  followed  us  to  the  door,  and  then 
putting  a  double  pistole  into  my  hand, 
said,  "  Pray  for  me,  my  good  lady,  &e." 
I  did  not  like  to  receive  a  present  from 
a  strange  cavalier,  and  more  especially 
Irom  one  of  France,  as  my  confessor  had 
assured  me  that  all  the  present  great 
people  of  that  country  are  Athosts  and 
Heretics,  and  that  their  Emperor  himself 
has  drank  lately  of  the  blood  of  bis  Holi- 
ness the  Pope.  I,  hnwever,  took  the 
money,  with  the  determination  not  to 
keep  it  myself;  but  as  I  did  not  know 
what  else  to  <\o  witii  it,  I  put  it  into  my 
work-bag,  and  fullowid  my  Lady  to  her 
own  room. 

"  I  hate  a  Frenchman,  Brigida,"  said 
she,  "  and  that  Colonel  more  than  any 
that  I  ever  saw :  and  now  get  my  Man- 
tilb,  that  we  may  go  to  church  ;  and  my 
Basquiua,  for  it  is  late." 

On  our  way  to  mass,  we  passed  through 
crowds  of  French  soldiers,  who  had  just 
entered  the  town  from  the  Bergos  road. 
The  Square  was  quite  full  of  them,  and 
every  street  and  door.  At  such  a  sight, 
I  crossed  myself  and  said  an  ave-maria, 
and  I  am  sure  my  Lady  did  the  same ; 
for.  Heaven  help  us,  they  looked  at  me 
for  all  the  world  like  a  troop  of  hungry 
wolves,  which,  after  having  carried  off  the 
shepherd,  are  ready  to  fall  upon  the  flock. 
We  did  not  return  home  till  it  was  quite 
noon,  for  my  Lady  chose  to  confess,  to 
which  resolution  1  had  nothing  to  oppose. 
I  believe,  poor  thing,  she  felt  her  hatred 
to  the  French  so  heavy  on  her  heart,  that 
she  found  it  necessary  to  lighten  it  by 
rqientaiice.  To  love  onr  enemies  is  cer- 
tainly a  part  of  a  Christian's  duty,  with 
which,  if  we  cannot  comply,  we  ought  to 
confess,  and  do  penance  for  our  disobe- 
dience. As  we  entered  our  own  house, 
the  Colonel  met  us  at  the  door.  He 
approached  my  Lady  with  more  gravity 
than  I  had  believed  him  to  possess,  and 
re<|uested  the  hononr  of  handing  her  up 
ahun.    She  gave  him  her  hand  witiK>ut 


a  word.  Don  Antonio  was  already  in 
the  dining-room,  enjoying  a  cigar  agree- 
ably to  his  custom  before  dinner.  My 
Ladv  and  I  went  to  change  our  dress, 
leaving  the  Colonel  and  him  together. 
On  our  return,  the  gay  officer  rose,  but 
Don  Antonio  kept  bis  seat,  and  conti- 
nued to  smoke  his  cigar.  "  I  have  just 
been  observing  to  your  husband.  Ma- 
dam," said  the  Colonel,  "  how  happy 
he  must  be  in  the  possession  of  so  much 
beauty  and  merit."  *'  Monsieur  Le  Co- 
lonel," replied  my  Lady,  "  it  would  seem 
that  flatteiy  is  still  a  part  of  French 
education,  from  your  being  such  an  adept. 
Pray  lell  me,"  added  she,  "  is  it  Talley- 
rand or  the  Emperor  who  has  the  office 
of  flattering  our  beloved  sovereign  now 
that  he  is  in  France.  We  know  who  did  it 
before  he  left  Spain.  Monsieur,  then," 
said  she,  with  an  emphasis  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, "  those  who  flatter  oi^n  do  it  that 
they  may  betray."  "  My  dear,"  said  Don 
Antonio,  laying  down  bis  cigar,  "  don't 
insult  bis  ^c«lency." — "  On  the  con- 
trary," said  the  Colonel,  "  1  admire  her 
wit  and  her  spirit  I"  —  Then  turning  to 
ray  Lady,  he  continued,  "  forgive  me 
Donna  Aminta,  I  ask  your  pardon."  The 
servants  at  this  moment  came  in  with 
dinner,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
room;  although  much  against  my  in- 
clination, as  nothing  is  more  proper 
than  decorum.  I  retired  to  my  Lady's 
bed-chamber,  and  ruminated  the  whole 
time  of  their  dinner  on  Monsieur  the 
French  Colonel.  I  did  not  like  Don 
Antonio's  calling  him  His  Excellency; 
and  as  to  his  coming  to  my  Lady's  house, 
I  knew,  he  bad  inquired  at  the  inn  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Square,  for  the  person 
who  kept  the  best  table  and  had  the 
prettiest  wife  in  Ordnnna.  "  By  the 
eyes  of  beauty,  your  name  is  known 
through  the  Universe!"  What  hypocrites 
those  vagabonds  are,  thought  L  "  The 
villain,  I  am  so  happy  my  Lady  told 
him  how  his  Emperor  cfyoled  our  unsus- 
pecting King.  I  wish  the  devil  would 
fetch  hu  eldest-bom  Napoleon,  with 
Godoy  round  his  neck,  ana  all  that  like 
them,  for  the  earth  was  never  so  beset  with 
hell-hounds,  as  in  these  days.  I  am  sure 
this  fellow's  attentions  and  compliments, 
will  make  no  impression  on  Donna 
Aminta:  every  drop  of  her  blood  is 
Spanbh,  and  she  has  always  been  faith- 
ful to  Don  Antonio  !"  Thus  I  sat  think- 
ing when  she  sent  for  me  to  attend  her 
Siesta;  she  said  little  to  me,  but  lay  down 
apparently  much  absorbed  in  meditation. 
When  my  lady  rose  from  her  sofii, 
"  It  is  almost  time,"  said  she,  "  to  drew; 
I  expect  the  Agkura  fiunilv  here  to  night 
from  Vittoiia  to  my  Tertulla;  I  suppose 


our  French  guest  will  come ;  I  have  de- 
sired him  to  invite  as  many  of  his  officers 
as  he  thinks  proper.  Send  in  the  Came- 
rara.  Rosuia  has  a  good  taste,  she  shiUl 
arrange  my  hair."  "  You  are  too  beau- 
tiful already,  my  dear  lady,"  said  I.  "  for 
yoar  own  peace."  "  Listen,"  she  replied. 
"  to  night,  I  am  to  fight  the  French, 
so  call  in  Rosina.  You  shall  know  more 
of  my  thoughts  to-morrow."  fiosina 
dres.sea  my  lady's  hair,  which  was  natu- 
rally long  and  beautiful.  No  ornament 
was  added  to  it,  but  one  larice  pearl 
rosette  above  the  forehead.  Her  robe  of 
black  muslin  was  elegantly  fitted  on  by 
my  own  hands.  I  myself  adjusted  round 
her  neck  the  rosary  of  virgin's  tears, 
from  which  the  crucifix  bung  devoutly 
on  her  bosom.  As  she  rose  from  her  toi- 
lette, the  pearl  upon  her  brow  looked 
like  the  ficoien  tear  that,  the  Moors  say, 
the  angel  of  forgiveness  changed  into,  a 
brilliant  for  the  crown  of  pity.  "  God 
bless  you  my  cliilii,"  said  I,  "  Oh,  que 
belleaa,"  said  Rosina,  cla|iping  her  hands 
together,  "  there  is  something  divme  in 
beauty ;  that  inspires  the  old  with  admi- 
ration, and  the  young  with  rapture." 
■•  Well  Brigida,"  said  my  lady,  "  we  will 
now  go  to  the  saloon,  and  Rosina,  ac- 
quamt  the  Senor  that  I  attend  him  there." 
(Tobt  cmUimud.) 

PARISIAN  MANNERS. 

THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Qoi  rit  sans  folic  n'at  pa<  >i  wige  qo'il  croit. 

La  RoCHBFUUCAirLT. 

Madamtede  Sinuane'K  a  young  widow  whom 
Nature  has  enriched  with  hei  g'fts,  and 
whom  Fortune  has  for  a  length  ofttme  over- 
whelmed with  her  favors.  Possessing  a  beau- 
tiriil  person  and  a  cultivated  mind,  stie 
charms  b^  her  graces,  and  attaches  by  the 
excellent  qualities  of  her  heart.  Fickle  in 
her  testes  and  constant  in  her  affections,  she 
runs  after  every  new  pleasure,  and  retains 
all  her  old  friends,  among  whom  I  am  en- 
titled to  claim  a  place.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen her  family  prevailed  upon  her  to  marry 
ilf.'  de  Simiame,  a  distinguished  superior 
officer,  who  expired  on  the  field  of  honour 
two  years  after  tlieir  union.  An  annual  in- 
come of  five  aad  twenty  thousand  livres,  the 
enjoyment  of  rank  in  society,  and  the 
ch&rms  of  widowhood,  have  not  yet  consoled 
Itfadame  de  Simiane  for  the  glorious  death  of 
her  husband.  The  place  which  he  occu- 
pied in  her  heart  is  still  vacant,  and  his  wi- 
dow never  thinks  of  appointing  a  successor 
to  him.  She  avenjtes  herself  on  fate,  which 
has  bereft  her  of  happiness,  by  wholly  de- 
voting her  life  to  the  felicity  of  others.  All 
arouod  her  are  overwhelmed  with  her  fa- 
vors; she  deals  out  her  bounties  without  af- 
fectation or  mystery;  she  smiles  whilst  she 
confers  an  act  of  kindness,  and  dries  the 
tears  of  misfortune  whilst  preparing  to  join 
a  party  of  pleasure :  she  has  divid^  her  life 
into  two  portions,  which  are  alternately 
filled  up  by  the  most  agreeable  folly  and  the 
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no*t  austere  reaaon ;  but  whether  foolish  or 
reasonable  Madamt  de  Simiane  is  still  a  mu- 
<)el  for  her  sex. 

I  called  upon  her  last  Tuesday  at  the  very 
moment  when  her  physician  came  to  pay  her 
«  visit.  The  presence  of  the  doctor  re- 
minded Madame  de  Stmiane  tliat  she  had 
been  tormented,  ever  since  the  preceding 
evening,  with  an  insupportable  head  ach, 
which  she  entirely  tbrgot  tu  mention  to  me. 
M.  N.  .  .  .  is  one  of  those  physicians  who 
operate  cures  by  the  help  of  words.  His 
patients  therefore  look  upon  his  visits  as  so 
many  hicky  incidents.  He  has  always  at 
command  a  number  of  entertaining  anec- 
dotes, of  which  he  vouches  the  authenticity, 
and  which  he  relates  with  a  grace  peculiarly 
his  own.  No  one  is  better  acquainted  with 
the  statistics  of  the  ereen-roora,  the  acci- 
dents of  the  world  of  fashion,  and  the  events 
of  foreign  court*.  He  makes  vaudevitlet, 
and  rhymes  madrigal  fur  his  patients,  and 
when  by  chance  he  does  mention  metlicine, 
(which  by  the  bye  very  rarely  happens)  their 
ears  are  always  flattered  by  choice  words 
and  sonorous  and  cadenced  expressions; 
they  almoNt  wbh  fur  an  attack  of  fever  for 
the  sake  of  enjoying  bis  charming  conversa- 
tion. 

Last  Tuesday,  however,  his  eloquence  was 
not  Quite  so  successful  as  he  expected  it 
wtHiln  have  been.  Madtme  de  Simiane' t  was 
an  obstinate  head  ach ;  she  evinced  some 
inclination  to  oppose  the  doctur,  who  judged 
it  prudent  to  consult  his  patient  in  order  to 
prescribe  what  would  best  please  her.  This 
adroit  precaution  frequently  ensures  the  effa- 
cacy  of  this  remedy :  -even  in  the  contrary 
case  it  imposes  silence  on  the  patient,  who 
will  scarcely  venture  to  complain  of  a  conde- 
scension which  is  always  flattering  to  those 
who  are  its  object. 

The  head  ach  was  accompanied  by  sleep- 
lessness; the  doctor  proposed  the  Opera.  But 
Madame  de  Simiane,  who  is  a  French  woman 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  wished  for  plea- 
sure even  iu  the  execution  of  a  physician's 
order.  M.  N.  .  .  then  yielding  tu  the  fancy 
of  his  fair  patient,  mentioned  the  air  balhs, 
the  utility  of  which  is  so  agreeably  demon- 
strated in  the  puetico-medicinal  pamphlet  of 
JIf.  Colterel.  "  But  Doctor,"  said  Madame 
de  Simiane,  with  her  usual  good  humour, 
after  having  heard  a  brief  description  of  the 
Mountains  of  Fotie-Beaujou,  "  the  place 
must  surely  resemble  an  hospital  fur  raad 
persons!"  M.  N.  .  .  added  a  few  pompous 
phrases  to  tlie  advice  he  had  ^iven ;  extolled 
the  wonderful  influence  of  air  and  exercise 
over  the  health  of  ladies,  and  took  his  leave, 
advising  her  tu  make  trial  of  the  fashionable 
treatment.  These  last  wurds  were  sufii.  ient 
to  fix  the  determination  uf  Madame  de  Simi- 
ane; but  she  dreaded  tu  undertake  an  aerial 
voyage.  She  was  terrified  at  the  very 
thought  of  dashing  through  a  space  of  three 
thousand  feet  in  less  than  a  minute.  Per- 
plexed between  inclination  and  fear,  she 
asked  me  whether  she  could  not  make  her 
first  appearance  un  the  promenades  ueriennes 
at  any  other  place  than  ToUe-Beuujou. 

Tliere  are  mountains,  I  replied,  in  every 
quarter  of  Paris :.  in  the  Faubourg  .Poisso- 
niei^  at  the  Baniere  dos  irois-couroonei^  on 


the  Boulevard  Mont  Pamasse,  the  Faubourg 
du  Rotile,  and  the  Champs-Elysees,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  they[  arc  visited,  has 
fully  justified  the  speculation  of  the  propri- 
etors. A  few  years  ago  the  Parisians  thought 
of  nothing  but  rising,  now,  however,  they 
aspire  only  to  descend.  The  taste  for  moun- 
tains is  gaining  ground  even  among  the 
lower  classes  of  society.  I  have  visited  all 
these  establishments  which  fashion  has 
taken  under  her  special  protection,  and  can 
give  you  some  accurate  details  on  the  kind 
of  Consideration  which  they  enjoy  in  the 
world. 

The  Swiss  Mountain,  the  modest  imitator 
of  the  Russian  Mountains,  is  placed  in  the 
Jardin  Filard,  at  the  comer  of  the  Boule- 
vards Eiifer  and  Mont  Pamasse ;  it  is  the 
rendezvous  of  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  who  cannot  or  dare 
not  go  further  from  their  residences.  On 
the  summit  of  a  wooden  rock,  painted  by 
an  honest  artist,  who  did  not  wish  to  abuse 
his  talent  by  deceiving;  our  eyes,  there  is  a 
kind  of  coach-house  for  the  cars.  From  this 
coach-house  the  company  set  out  on  a  de- 
scent of  about  300  feet.  The  retired  trades- 
man and  the  economical  annuitant  take  their 
families  to  the  Jardin  Filard,  where  they 
enjoy,  fur  a  trifle,  the  pleasure  of  sipping 
their  coffee  whilst  they  see  their  neighbours 
descend.  There  the  smart  milliner  of  the 
Rue  de  Paon  meets  the  student  of  law,  who 
takes  advantage  of  his  residence  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  arts,  to  commence  a  course  of  gal- 
lantry. Persons  of  rank,  however,  occasion- 
ally visit  the  Swiss  Mountain  incognito,  for 
the  sake  of  practice  in  the  art  of  sPiding.  I 
lately  saw  Madame  de  B.  .  .  with  a  cavalry 
officer  in  the  quality  of  travelling  compa- 
nion. Unknown  amidst  the  gazing  multi- 
tude, she  made  no  effort  to  conceal  the  ter- 
Tor  which  is  of  course  natural  to  a  debul. 
She  was,  however,  emboldened  after  two  or 
three  courses,  and  next  day  I  saw  her  at  the 
Montafnes  Fran^aitet,  where  she  displayed 
a  degree  of  courage  which  made  me  tremble 
for  her  safety.  Mammas,  who  re^t  that 
thisdiabolical  invention  was  not  discovered 
in  their  youthful  days;  young  girls  whose 
parents  forbid  them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fashion  ;  old  men  who  condemn  an  amuse- 
ment which  they  cannot  enjoy;  others  who 
express  amazement  at  the  inconsiderate  cou- 
rage of  persons  who  run  no  risk;  final Iv, 
connoiseurs  who  prefer  the  Swiss  Mountain 
to  those  which  they  know  nothing  of— such 
are  the  frequenters  of  the  Jar(/iii  fi/art^,  where 
yuu  may  find  a  tolerably  decent  Restaura- 
teur, a  very  prerty  Limonadiere,  and  ex- 
cei'dingly  polite  directors. 

Fashion  was  long  faithful  to  the  Russian 
Mountains :  they  enjoyed  the  singular  ad- 
vantAge  of  reigning  without  rivals  for  the 
space  of  six  months.  On  those  mountains, 
an  actress  who  was  honored  by  public  favor, 
first  learnt  how  to  fall ;  there  a  rich  mer- 
chant of  the  Rue  Saint  H thought  him- 
self bound  to  reward  the  courage  of  a  young 
lady,  by  making  her  a  partner  in  his  com.- 
merce.  Last  year  the  Russian  mountains 
served  as  an  excuae  for  the  saunterin^s  of 
idkrt,  and  as  a  preteaca  for  nystenous 
walks.   Ob  tbese  kftgr  emiocnces,  lore  has 


coiKluded  more  than  one  contract;  trade 
negociated  more  than  one  bargaiit ;  and 
honor  terminated  more  than  one.raisunder- 
standme.  The  Garden  is  agreeable,  though 
arranged  with  too  much  symmetry.  The 
company  is  select,  chiefly  consisting  of  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  capiul.  The 
two  mountains,  in  imitation  of  those  on  the 
islands  of  Ckristamsky  and  Jelaquin,  are  very 
much  frequented.  From  the  Pavillions, 
which  are  erected  on  the  summits  of  each, 
the  eye  commands  a  vast  horizon,  together 
with  the  whole  of  Paris  and  its  environs. 
I  have  frequently  observed  persons,  who  on 
first  entering  the  cars  scarcely  condescend- 
ed to  look  at  each  other,  and  seemed  to 
affect  an  air  of  disdain,  and  yet  on  arriving 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  they  have  been 
engaged  in  familiar  conversation ;  they  had 
evidently  become  humanized  by  descending. 
But  all  this  will  give  you  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  Montagnes  Franfaises.  You  must 
imagine  the  most  elegant,  supeib  and  gigan- 
tic stnictures  we  possess,  and  even  tliea 
your  notion  of  these  towering  eminences 
will  fall  short  of  the  reality.  The  prome- 
nades aeriennes,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
famous  garden  of  the  Folie-Beaitjou,  have 
become  the  rendezvous  of  fashion ;  and, 
with  theexcrptionof  one  only,  all  the  pretty 
women  in  the  capital  have  already  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Monta^net  Francoises. 
The  vast  garden  of  Beayjou  is  favourable  to 
every  taste;  it  conuins  illuminated  walks 
for  beauty  which  seeks  display,  groves  for 
mystery  and  reverie,  antuseinenis  calculated 
for  childhood,  and  a  cafie  for  the  gossipers. 
A  restaurateur,  who  has  no  rival  except 
BeauviUiers,- la  there  distinguished  for  the 
delicacy  of  his  dishes,  and  the  attention  and 
civility  of  his  waiters.  During  the  short 
time  I  remained  there,  the  garden  was  com- 
pletely crowded,  and  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  taking  a  few  notes.  I  saw  old  Desk  .... 
who,  under  the  disguise  of  an  imag[inary 
credit  and  an  assumed  name,  forces  his  en- 
trance into  every  public  place.  I  recognized 
the  Editor  of  a  certain  Journal,  who  was  tak- 
ing the  measure  of  an  culof>ium  at  the  table 
of  the  Restaurateur,  and  I  heard  the  little 
Countess  of  S . . . .  request  a  lady,  (who,  like 
herself,  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  gentle- 
man decorated  with  orders)  not  to  meotioa 
a  word  about  her  visit  to  the  mountains : 
"  M  v  husband,"  said  she, "  promised  to  bring 
me  iiere  tomorrow  evening,  and  I  would  nut 
for  all  the  uorld  deprive  him  of  the  satisfac- 
tion of  supposing  that  he  was  the  first  who 
accompanied  me  on  such  an  excursion.".. .  . 
"  My  oear  friend,"  said  Madame  de  Simiane, 
"  you  have  convinced  me  that,  with  respect 
to  amusement  as  well  as  folly,  one  must  not 
always  adopt  the  first  that  presents  itself. . . . 
I  shall  not  visit  your  Swiss  and  Russian 
Mountains  yet  awhile ;  I  am  a  Parisian,  you 
know,  and  therefore  cannot  hesitate  to  give 
my  preference  to  the  French  Mountuns. — 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  accom- 
pany me ;  and  whilst  I  run  the  risk  of  a  fall, 
1  may  at  least  rely  on  the  secrecy  and  con- 
solations of  friendship" ....  I  had  no  good 
reason  fur  opposing  the  wishes  of  Madame 
de  Simiane;  she  therefore  ordered  bet  car- 
riage and  we  set  otit  .  ^/-vJ^ 
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From  this  and  preceding  Notices  in  thii 
Litmiy  Gazette,  our  readera  may  fonn  an 
idea  of  the  new>fangled  amusefnent  which 
has  become  so  much  the  rase  with  our  Cou- 
tinental  neighbours.  We  nave  nothing  of 
the  kind,  except  the  highflying  swings  at 
our  fairs.  The  Paris  Journals  have  the  an- 
nexed Doyelty — "  Yesterday  the  Fall  of  the 
Niagara  was  opened  fur  the  first  time  at  the 
Jardin-Ruggieri."  Far  from  meriting  this 
pompous  title,  the  descent  is  very  inferior 
to  that  of  the  modest  Russian  Mountains. 
In  the  middle  of  the  garden,  a  wooden 
Mountain,  150  feet  in  height,  is  erected.  On 
the  summit  of  this  Mountain  is  a  balance- 
swing,  the  action  of  which  somewhat  resem- 
bles that  of  a  draw-bridge.  The  cars  are 
iJMtened  back  until  tbe  signal  for  starting  is 
given,  when  the  balance  rises  almost  in  a 
perpendicular  line  to  the  height  of  SO  feet, 
and  the  rapidity  of  this  first  descent  forces 
them  down  tbe  level  surface  of  the  moun- 
tain below. 

In  order  to  justify  by  something  aquatic, 
the  title  of  tbe  FtiUt  of  the  Niagara,  the 
inventor  thought  it  hiehly  natural  and  in- 
genious to  dig  cavities  between  the  mortises 
which  are  to  be  filled  with  water.  But  the 
Jardin  Rugeieri  is  unluckily  situated  on 
risinv  ground,  and  the  liquid  element  can- 
not le  obtained  until  heavy  rains  fill  the 
canals  of  this  singular  river.  The  cars  are 
biiilt  in  tbe  form  of  boats,  and  are  extremely 
elegant. 


M.  Jouy's  two  papers  succeeding  our  last 
translation  of  "The  B^arnais,"  (page  57) are 
occupied  with  an  account  of  Pau,  the  Castle 
of  that  place,  and  an  historical  memoir  of 
Henry  IV.  his  cradle  and  education ; — sub- 
jects which,  though  interesting  to  tbe  French 
'  reader,  have  not  appeared  to  us  to  furnish 
the  entertainment  acceptable  to  our  columns. 
Instead  of  translating  them,  therefore,  we 
«ball  make  only  three  or  four  short  extracts, 
and  then  renew  our  task  with  more  amusing 
matter.  On  visiting  the  Place  Royale  at 
Pau,  tbe  Hermit  says: 

"  I  admire  all  objects,  when  they  excite 
great  recollections."— *<  In  that  case,  pray 
don't  forget,  when  you  are  admiring  the 
Place  Royale,  to  recollect  that  miserable 
«tatue  which  the  Government  and  the  In- 
tendant  of  the  Province  caused  to  be  erected 
to  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  town  where  Henry  IV. 
was  born,  with  the  funds  destined  l^  tbe 
states  of  the  province  for  a  statue  of  their 
inamortal  countryman;  a  little  ministerial 
trick,  of  which  the  B^arnais  so  nobly  re- 
venged themselves,  by  the  following  inscrip- 
tion on  the  pedestal. 

Aciere  qn'cy  Tarrchil  de  noostre  Grand  Enrie. 
<Thi8  is  the  grandson  of  onr  Great  Henry.) 

"  If  common  sense  was  shocked  by  this 
impropriety,  taste  was  no  less  insulted  by  the 
execution  of  tbe  statue,  which  represented 
the  proud  Monarch  quite  naked,  in  tbe  style 
of  tbe  antique^  wearing  on  bis  bead  an  enor- 
mous periwig." 

There  is  another  anecdote,  and  a  short 
description  of  tbe  natural  scenery  around 
Pau,  with  which  we  close  our  extracts. 

"  The  pahce  of  the  Kings  of  Navarre  not 


being  yet  open,  I  employed  the  time  till  1 
could  be  admitted,  in  traversing  tbe  town  in 
all  directions;  one  single  street  is  distin- 
guished from  all  the  others  by  its  great  di- 
mensions, and  by  the  beauty  of  the  hotels, 
which  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  it : 
it  was  there  that  the  members  uf  tne  parlia- 
ment of  Pau  resided ;  one  would  have  said 
that  each  of  them  wished  to  make  his  resi- 
dence a  palace  of  justice. 

"  This  street  recalled  to  my  mind,  and  at 
the  same  time  explained  an  anecdote  which 
I  have  often  beard  told  in  my  youth  without 
well  understanding  it. 

"  Montesquieu,  who  shared  his  life  between 
Europe  and  La  Brede,  between  his  genius 
and  men,  was  one  day  visited  at  Paris  by  a 
President  of  Pan,  an  old  school-fellow,  who 
came  for  the  first  time  to  judge  of  the  capi- 
tal. Our  two  Presidents  embrace,  wish  each 
other  joy,  and  the  author  of  the  Spirit  ol 
Xaws  offers  himself  as  Cicerone  to  his  col- 
league: they  go  out  together  on  foot.  Mon- 
tesquieu did  not  think  this  vulgar,  and  he 
had  no  other  way  of  indulging  nis  fancy  of 
turning  over  the  old  book  stalls  on  the 
bridges:  they  were  upon  the  Quai,  which 
was  then  very  magnificent,  and  has  since  be- 
come more  worthy  of  the  name  of  Voltaire, 
which  adorns  it.  The  member  of  tbe  su- 
preme court  of  Pau  beholds  with  surprise 
this  line  of  palaces  following  each  other  in 
unintemipted  succession:  and  comparing 
them  in  his  mind,  with  his  own  and  all  those 
in  the  great  street  of  Pau,  he  points  out  one 
of  the  finest  of  them  to  Montesquieu,  saying 
to  him,  "  A  President,"  «  No,"*  «  The  De- 
vil !  a  Counsellor  I*  The  author  of  the  Per- 
sian Letters  did  not  add  a  single  word  to  this 
short  dialogue,  which  be  was  fond  of  re- 
lating; ana  I  begin  to  conceive  wby  it  was 
thought  so  pleasant.  •  •  • 

"The  waters  which  flow  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  town,  sometimes  divided  into 
innumerable  rills,  some  of  which  are  but 
imperceptible  threads,  sometimes  (when 
much  swelled)  united  in  an  immense  sheet, 
on  which  the  winds  blow  with  all  the  vio- 
lence that  they  acquire  in  passing  through 
the  narrow  defiles,  heighten  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  picture :  j'ou  fiincv  you  see  the 
Lake  of  Geneva :  what  is  really  singular  is, 
that  the  town  of  Pau  much  resembles  that 
of  Lausanne,  from  which  one  can  the  best 
observe  all  the  featufes,  and  the  picturesque 
efhtt  of  the  Leman  Lake,  and  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Savoy  which  border  it." 


THE  DRAMA. 


ENGLISH  OPERA  HOUSE. 
A  new  Interlude  was  presented  on  Tues- 
day, and  it  has  been  since  played  with  con- 
siderable approbation.  It  is  entitled  "  Fire 
and  Water,"  consists  of  a  love  adventure,  in 
which  according  to  tbe  law  in  that  case  made 
and  provided,  an  old  man  is  turned  into 
ridicule,  and  a  young  man  ridiculous  without 
tbe  author's  intention  is  turned  into  a  bride- 
groom. Miss  Love,  poor  Miss  Love,  is  ac- 
tually indulged  with  an  offer,  and  Miss  Sn- 
vxHsoii  is  nnmetsed  in  an  intrigoe  ftom 
which  all  her  desteiity  cannot  oontriTe  a  fair 
pvolutioo.    Tbe  first  fux  -that  attncted  the 


audience,  was  an  invisible  serenade,  inter* 
ruptcd  by  an  invisible  riot.  Uncle  HcaaY, 
who  has  determined  that  his  niece  shall  be 
married  in  time  tp  let  him  away  by  nine 
o'ekick.  has  just  arrived,  and  got  entangled 
among  the  siagM^  Tbe  Serenade  bad  not 
left  the  stage  lifeless,  for  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  melting  in  the  street,  the  he- 
roine was  thawing  to  the  accents  of  a  young 
admirer  who  had  made  bis  way  up  the  baU 
cony.  The  conference  is  interrupted  by 
the  uncle's  approach.  The  lover  has  only 
a  moment  to  escape  into  the  balcony.  It 
rains  heavily,  he  is  of  course  in  a  situation 
to  reflect  ou  the  inadequacy  of  the  ardors  of 
the  heart,  to  expel  the  chi(l  of  the  out«Mtrd 
man.  He  is  seen  shrinking  athwart  the 
window,  as  the  torrent  gushes  on  either  side. 
He  at  last  returns,  the  uncle's  absence  hatpeiw 
milted  him  to  enter,  bathed  as  he  is,  and  a  fire 
is  about  to  be  made  to  soothe  him.  The  ma»- 
ter  of  the  house,  Thr^y,  tfaeold  and  almost 
unsuspected  lover,  is  now  beard  at  the  door; 
the  drenched  admirer,  dripping  as  he  is,  can- 
not endure  a  second  trial  of  the  storm.  His 
reaource  is  the  fire  place.  Thrifty  sees 
the  former  preparations  for  the  fire,  and 
orders  it  to  be  lighted.  The  future  brid^ 
groom  runs  a  chance  of  being  prematurely 
roasted,  but  Thr\fiy  is,  in  the  moment  of 
fate  and  ignition,  carried  off- by  Constables 
who  mistake  him  for  tbe  attacker  of  the 
Serenaders.  _  Hurru  the  proper  culprit,  now 
rushes  in.  Nine  o'clock  is  just  come.  He,  how- 
ever, completes  his  object,  gives  away  his 
niece,  laughs  at  Thrifty,  and  closes  by  sing- 
ing the  first  verse  of  a  dull ^na/e.  Wkexck 
was  the  young  lover,  Chatterlt  tbe  old, 
and  Bartlev,  Uncle  Hurry.  Tbe  songs 
were  of  no  striking  merit.  They  were, 
however,  such  as  might  be  sun<!,  if  Miss 
Love,  or  Miss  Stevensow,  would  think  it 
proper  to  make  them  heard.  The  house 
has  lately  been  fuller  than  usual. 
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THE  HAYMARKET,  &c. 

The  Receipts  at  the  Hay  Market,  last 
week,  were  greater  than  any  ever  known 
within  the  time  mentioned :  —  The  return 
exceeded  Twelve  HuMoaED  Pounds  ! !  I 

The  Proprietors  of  the  IJttle  Theatre  (so 
termed  in  the  days  of  Foote,)  have  long  been 
acquainted  with  Teating  Made  Eaty  —  a 
Chancery  suit  to  wit,  which  three  years 
since  lost  them  altogether  one  of  their  sea- 
sons;— it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at, 
though  now  united,  that  they  should  have 

K roved  such  adepts  in  the  art.  The  ri^, 
owever,  we  understand,  is  carried  beyond 
a  joke,  one  of  tbe  supporters  of  Jakesok's 
lively  Comedy,  being  deprived,  except  by 
scenic  efliect,  of  Uapauiimjor  ruraUty. 

We  are  glad  to  near  tliat  several  old  fai- 
vourites,  who  had  been  dtsmissed  from 
Covent-Garden  Theatre,  have  been  re- 
instated. Thowh  novelty  is  tbe  order  of 
tbe  day,  and  amcts  almost  every  object  in 
life,  we  sympathise  in  the  feelings  of  that 
actor,  who  has  devoted  bis  life  to  the  pro- 
fession, without  making  provision  for  old 
age ;  and  we  reflect  with  coasmiseration  on 
the  bta  of  the  late  Cbaklbs  Dibmw's  beau- 
ti&l  tale,  Tke  WcrH-aut  Raeer/  ' 

Prcpantions  sse  making  at  Dniry  Ltnr 
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to  open  with  mure  than  usual  iciat.  The 
Theatre  is  iindetgoing  complete  embellish- 
ment, and  great  improvement  in  every  part. 
The  siBtte  will  be  lighted  with  gas,  but 
not  the  iiilerior  as  in  Covent-Oarden,  by 
an  eipandiiii:  chandelier  of  Gas  through  the 
ceiling.  How  for  this  method  will  be  found 
effective,  remains  to  be  proved.  In  eques- 
trian theatres,  the  expanding  light  is  not 
sew ;  but  it  has  always  been  found  requisite, 
when  the  stage  representations  commenced, 
to  remove  the  apparatus,  as  suih  a  com- 
bin(Liiuii  of  light  was  considered  likely  to 
disturb  the  objert  which  should  gain  attrac- 
tion, Much  has  been  said, and  perhaps  very 
properly,  on  Ms.  Kemble's  quitting  the  stage 
— much  will  he  felt  by  the  insteriiig  band  of 
Mrs.  Coctts,  who  alone  bas  enabled  this 
consern  to  open  its  doors  in  a  state  of  attrac- 
tion, in  every  respectwortby  a  metropolitan 
theatre. 


THEATRE  ROYAL  ITALTEN,  PARIS. 

The  Parisian  Journals  contain  very  whim- 
sical and  rharacteristic  notices  of  Madame 
Catalani's  re-ap^aranre  at  this  theatre,  on 
Tuesday  week,  in  *'  II  Fanatico  per  la  Mu- 
sica."  One  critic  says,  "  The  faitklets  has 
returned,  and  all  her  errors,  apparent  or  real, 
have  been  forgotten."  Great  applause  was 
bestowed  upon  her  entrie,  but  it  was  not 
unanimous.  A  few  groupes  were  sulky  and 
silent;  but  the  enchantress  sung,  and  all  was 
harmony  and  raptures.  Our  critic  declares 
it  was  no  matter  how  the  other  scores  were 
sung,  since  the  audience  neither  saw  nor 
thought  of  any  one  but  Catalani.  Her  "  tri- 
ple voice,"  he  adds,  "  has  become  mote  sus- 
tained bjf  the  songstress's  inhalation  of  her 
native  air,  and  the  full  inflation  of  her  lungs 
with  the  musical  gat  of  Italy."  We  must  ex- 
claim with  Dominie  Sampson,  "Prodigious !!" 

On  Friday,  when  Talma  was  performing 
Hamlet,  at  Arras,  in  the  fifth  scene,  where 
he  is  about  to  stab  his  mother,  a  military 
stranger  was  so  overcome  by  the  tragic 
powers  of  the  actor,  that  he  was  carried  out 
of  the  theatre.  His  first  words  on  recover 
ing  were, "  Hat  he  killed  hi$  mother  f" 


31gre  and  Chert  attract  multitudes  of 
visitors  to  the  Cirgue-Ofympigue.  Cheri  well 
merits  the  flattering  title  of  Chevat-gattro- 
nome.  He  lakes  his  place  at  table,  ana,  not- 
withstanding his  keenness  of  appetite,  eats 
with  inconceivable  grace  and  decorum,  smiles 
and  embraces  his  ma!>ter,  and  all  this  on  a 
few  syllables  being  uttered  by  his  skilful 
and  patient  instructor.  The  two  horses  oc- 
casiooally  perform  together.  Tigre  waltzes 
in  admirable  time.  This  horse,  on  receiving 
the  slightest  pressure  from  the  knee  of  his 
rider,  executes  the  most  rapid  and  difficult 
evolutions.  But  the  spectators  are  filled  with 
enthusiasm  when  Cheri  walks  on  his  knees, 
and  in  this  position,  so  painful  to  an  animal 
formed  like  tlie  horse,  searches  abou^  for  a 
handkerchief  which  his  roaster  has  concealed 
among  the  sand. 

The  author  of  the  Combat  dee  MotUagnu, 
the  representation  of  which  occasioned 
serious  disturbance  at  the  nUtret  det 
"^"fitlit,  a  few    nights   age  prodtKei^   at 


the  same'  theatre  another  new  piece, 
entitled :  Le  Cafe  det  Varitti*,  or  •  nem  Pro- 
logue to  the  Combat  de*  Montagnei.  This 
prologue  is  apparently  intended  to  convey 
proposals  for  peace  with  the  whispered 
Commit-Marchandt  of  Paris,  who  so  furiously 
expressed  theirdisapprobationof  the  author's 
former  production.  The  scene,  as  the  title 
indicates,  takes  place  in  the  Coffee-House 
adjoining  the  theatre.  The  wuier  is  dis- 
covered conversing  with  those  who  come  to 
purchase  tickets  for  the  play;  and  the  obser- 
vations which  fall  from  him  respecting  thea- 
trical productions,  prove  that  his  talent  has 
not  been  wholly  directed  to  drawing  corks 
and  pouring  out  coffee. 

One  of  the  episodical  characters  _  is  a 
Gascon  author,  who,  thanks  to  his  friends, 
contrives  to  (ail  down  the  stream  of  life 
gratii.  He  explMns  to  the  prompter  of  the 
Variilit,  the  different  scenes  of  a  piece 
which  he  has  written.  He  first  introduces 
an  advocate,  bearing  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  Avoeat-Patelin  ...  —  The  prompter 
observes  that  that  cannot  fail  to  excite  dis- 
approbation. What  would  the  students  of 
law  say  to  it? — He  proceeds  to  the  second, 
which  presents  the  cWacter  of  a  physician, 
drawn  in  Moliere's  style ....  — Worse  and 
worse !  The  school  of  me<licine  would  never 
suffer  it  to  pass.  The  prompter  hints  that 
except  the  individuals  who  follow  these  two 
professions,  he  may  caricature  any-body. — 
But  not  the  Garcons,  says  the  author. — No, 
nor  the  Garfoni  de  Cafe,  adds  the  bel-esprit 
of  a  waiter. 

One  of  the  best  scenes  in  the  piece  is  that 
which  introduces  it.  le  Road,  a  rich  trades- 
man of  the  Rue  St.  Denis.  This  worthy 
now  complains  furiously  of  the  insult  which 
has  been  offered  to  his  two  nephews,  (whom 
he  loves  as  dearly  as  though  they  were  his 
own  sons,)  by  the  author  of  the  last  new 
comedy  having  dared  to  ridicule  them  and 
their  useful  profession, — What,  Sir,  exclaims 
the  waiter,  do  your  nephews  wear  mustachios 
and  spurs?— Mustachios  and  spurs !  what  do 
you  mean  ?  inquires  M.  le  Rond  with  amaze- 
ment.— He  is  of  course  easily  convinced  that 
his  two  nephews  have  taken  offence  without 
reason 

Gavaudan  then  steps  forward  in  his  own 
character,  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
Pit:  "I  hope,  he  says,  that  all  ground  of 
complaint  is  now  removed." — I  beg  your 
pardon,  exclaims  an  individual,  who,  not- 
withstanding th;  opposition  of  all  near  him, 
insists  on  making  nimself  heard.  I  am  an 
Artiste-Coiffeur,  though  my  father,  who  fol- 
lowed the  same  profession,  stvled  himself  a 
wig-maker.  I  live  in  a  dashing  style. — I 
keep  a  footman  and  a  wbiskej',  and  yet  I 
cannot  succeed  in  making  a  noise  in  the 
world.  I  entreat.  Gentlemen,  that  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  caricature  me  in  a  pro- 
logue, a  comedy,  a  farce,  or  any  thing  you 
wfll." 

"  You  see,  Gentlemen,  says  the  author, 
some  complain  of  being  brought  upon  the 
stage,  and  others  of  not  being  introduced 
there.  It  is  impassible  to  please  every  body." 

This  is  the  moral  of  the  piece,  which  con- 
cludes with  an  agreeable  vaudeville,  the 
qhorusof  whicbis:  La  paij  lignie.' 


t  A  score  of  the  rebels,  however,  are  still  in 
^1 ;  the  French  Police  not  admitting  O.  P. 
riots  with  impunity. 


DIGEST  OF  POLITICS  AND 

NEWS. 

We  continue  to  coDgnttulate  ourselves 
on  the  scantiness  of  the  week's  materials 
for  a  digest  of  politics  and  news. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  who  met  with  an 
accident  in  his  jonmey  by  the  overturn- 
ing of  bis  carriage,  arrived  at  Paris  oa 
the  18tb,  under  the  incognito  title  of 
Count  de  Ruppin.  Tbe  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington preceded  him  by  a  few  hours. 
Kings  seldom  travel  without  an  object, 
and  all  our  politicians  are  speculating  on 
tbe  preKut  occasion.  We  are  not  in  tbe 
secret. 

Louis  the  XVII I  th  seems  to  be  pro- 
ceeding with  the  work  of  general  ame- 
lioration. A  provision  has  been  made 
for  a  portion  of  the  numerous  half- pay 
officers  out  of  employment,  and  conse- 
quently  disposed  to  mischief,  by  attach- 
ing them  as  supernumeraries  to  existing 
regiments:  an  amnesty  has  been  pro- 
claimed for  all  those  whom  the  Correc- 
tional Tribunals  have  tisited  for  offences 
committed  since  1st  September,  1816, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  food  ;  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  interests  have  been 
consulted  by  tbe  signature  of  a  Concor- 
dat with  the  Pope  on  the  basis  of  that  of 
lSl6,  and  by  the  re-organicalion  of 
Buhoprics,  &c.  in  the  Galilean  Church. 
We  may  here  correct  an  error  in  our  last 
Number,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  new  Cardinal  de  Perigord  was 
tbe  celebrated  Talleyrand,  £x-Bishop  of 
Autun,  instead  of  the  Bishop  of  Rheims ; 
at  which  place  it  is  reported  the  King's 
coronation  will  shortly  be  performed  by 
this  priest. 

A  Congress  at  Carlsbad  continues  to 
be  spoken  of,  but  we  know  that  souie  of 
the  pretended  details  on  this  topic  are 
without  foundation. 

An  Expedition  for  Buenos  Ayres  is 
fitting  out  at  Cadiz:  tlie  last  accounts 
from  Spanish  America  are  only  repeti- 
tions of  former  statements,  and  convey 
no  intelligence  of  marked  importance 
either  from  Mexico,  Venezuela,  or  Chili. 
A  letter  from  Madrid  of  the  5th,  men- 
tions the  release  of  Arguelles,  Ilomanil- 
los,  Quintana,  and  other  UbtraUa,  and 
even  their  employment  by  Government. 

In  June  last,  a  magazine  containing 
108,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder  exploded  at 
Port  au  Prince,  and  about  the  same  date. 
Fort  Bisseton,  with  about  28,000  lbs. 
was  blown  up  by  its  commandant,  who 
perished  in  the  desperate  exploit. 

The. Russian  Minister,  Balk,  has  «»• 
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rived  in  England  from  the  Court  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  which  be  is  said  to  have  left 
dissatisfied.  The  King  of  Portugal  has 
lost  his  Prime  Minister,  the  Count  de  Bar- 
«a,  who  died  after  a  long  illness.  His 
death  has  caused  a  change  of  administra- 
tion ;  Thomas  Anthonio  de  Villa  Nova, 
prime  minister;  Count  Palmella,  now 
ambassador  at  the  Court  of  London, 
minister  for  the  foreign  and  war  depart- 
ment ;  Count  Dos  Arcos,  (governor  of 
Bahia)  minister  of  marine  ;  M.  Becerro, 
the  department  of  the  treasury :  and  it 
seems  probable  that  this  event  majjr  fiici- 
lilate  His  Majesty's  return  to  his  Eu- 
ropean dominions,  though  report  rather 
«ncourases  the  belief  that  they  will  di- 
rect their  chief  attention  to  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  it  announced  in 
the  daiiy  papers,  that  aa  order  has  been 
given  to  break  off  all  communication  be- 
tween Spun  and  Gibraltar.  The  reason 
"Alleged  for  this  measure  is  the  danger 
«£  importing  the  plague  ftt>m  Algiers. 

The  Princesses  of  the  Austrian  Arch- 
duke Charles,  and  the  Prussian  Prince 
William,  have  each  presented  their  Lords 
"wilb  a  son ;  the  former  on  the  3rd,  the 
latter  on  the  2nd,  of  August. 

The  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  brother 
of  Prince  Leopold,  was  married  on  the 
31st  ul(.  to  the  Princess  Lonisa  of  Saxe- 
Ootha. 

Lord  Amherst,  wHh  Sir  G.  Staunton 
4ind  the  rest  of  his  suite,  reached  Spit- 
head  on  Sunday,  in  the  CKsar.  As  we 
MMicipated  in  our  last,  his  Lordship  had 
some  intercourse  with  Buonaparte  at  St. 
Helena.  Admiral  Malcolm  has  come 
home  from  that  station,  where  he  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Admiral  Plampin. 


VARIETIES. 

THE  FRENCH  JOURNALS. 

Happy,  says  a  Philusopher,  is  that  nation, 
the  history  uf  which  proves  tedious  to  the 
-reader.  Newspapers  are  a  kind  of  contem- 
porary history  :  and  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  nuyority  of  those  which  are  published 
in  France,  never  was  any  country  happier 
than  oiirs.  They  reeularly  mention  the  ar- 
rival and  departure  ^  every  traveller,  how- 
ever insignificant:  they,  in  fact,  consist  of 
extracts  Jrom  post-books  and  renters  of 
furnished  hotels.  Besides,  their  innocent 
Editors,  with  religious  fidelity,  inform  us  of 
the  day  of  the  mouth  and  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  Consequently,  a  good  News- 
paper is  At  once  a  substitute  both  for  a  ba- 
rometer and  an  almanack  ;  it  combines  the 
preci-sion  of  Reaumur  with  the  veracity  of 
Malhitu  Lantbtrg. 

In  order  to  insure  the  success  of  a  Journal, 
It  must  be  suited  to  the  taste  of  every  class 
of  readers;  to  the  Philosopher  and  the 
.Artiat;  to  the  man  of  the  world  and  to  him 


who  seeks  the  retirement  of  country  life.  It 
siumld  be  read  with  equal  interest  amidst 
the  bustle  of  the  coffee-house  and  the  silence 
of  the  closet. 

The  weekly  Journals  were  for  a  time  buried 
in  oblivion ;  but  they  now  begin  to  re- 
appear with  success;.  The  French  are  b^ 
degrees  conforming  to  their  institutions;  their 
wit,  which  was  formerly  nourished  on  futile 
and  light  matters,  now  requires  aliments  of 
a'  more  solid  and  substantial  nature.  Ail 
play  of  words  is  now  out  of  credit:  nobody 
would  now  think  of  opposing  a  law  bv  an 
epigram,  or  a  plan  of  finance  by  a  calem- 
bourg. 

The  Mercure  is  the  o'dest  and  first  of  all 
the  weekly  papers.  It  was  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  subjects  of  literature  until 
the  year  1790,  when,  under  the  pen  of 
Mallet  Du  Pan,  it  assumed  a  political  cha- 
racter, which  it  has  ever  since  maintained 
with  success.  Articles  in  which  a  vigorous 
style  is  combined  with  vast  stores  of  positive 
knowledge,  seemed  destined  to  raise  its  re- 
putation above  that  of  every  other  Journal. 

The  Quimaine  Ultiraire  has  not  been 
established  more  than  five  or  «x  months. 
It  is  almost  as  amusing  as  the  Journal  det 
Saoani.  Its  columns  present  a  cold  and  se- 
vere s^le  of  reasoninB,  which  is  never  re- 
lieved fay  grace  or  enlivened  by  wit.  This 
Journal  is  published  with  the  Royal  privi- 
lege ;  but  its  circulation  is  more  clandestine 
than  that  of  a  prohibited  pamphlet. 

The  Archives  PhiloMophiques,  Polilifuei  el 
Littirairet,  is  a  new  publication,  the  first 
Number  of  which  appeared  at  the  com- 
mencement of  July.  It  is  said  to  be  con- 
ducted by  a  society  of  distinguished  literary 
men.  Tne  philosophical,  political,  and  phy- 
sical sciences  are  in  this  new  Journal  treated 
with  equal  success.  We  must,  however,  in- 
timate to  the  learned  Editors,  thai  the  dicta- 
torial tone  which  pervades  their  articles,  may 
perhaps  operate  to  their  disadvantage.  Tbey 
are  as  measured  and  serious  as  official  docu- 
ments. More  of  ease,  and  language  some- 
what less  dogmatical,  would  probably  be 
more  acceptable  to  their  readers. 

The  Journal  de  la  Librairie  is  not,  as  might 
be  supposed,  a  dry  nomenclature  of  titles ; 
it  is  the  most  essential  Journal  of  all,  for  it 

Jtives  the  hey  to  every  other.  It  decides  the 
ate  of  new  publications.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  extraordinary  powers  with  which  it 
is  invested,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
Journal  de  la  Librairie  is  conducted  with  ira- 
partiaUty.  The  editor,  M.  Beuchon,  has 
for  some  time  past  fiirnisbed  it  with  interest 
ing  varieties.  In  the  necrological  articles, 
the  literaiy  merits  of  writers  are  recorded  in 
a  brief  but  correct  style. 

Several  weekly  papers  are  published  in 
the  Departments.  La  Ruche  a'Aquitaine  is 
destined  to  collect  the  sweet  iuices  of  the 
flowers  which  bloom  on  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne. 

We  may  conclude  this  article  by  a  quotas 
tion-  from  the  last-mentioned  publication, 
which  was  doubtless  addressed  to  the  Jour- 
nalists of  Bourdeaux  ;  it  may,  however,  ap- 
ply eaually  well  to  the  Parisian  Editors : 

"  Among  the  Romans  there  was  a  class 
of  Gladiators  styled  Andabata;,  who  com- 


bated on  horseback  with  bandages  over 
tiieir  eyes.  We  know  some  writers  who  have 
taken  politics  for  their  field  of  battle,  and 
who  are  no  more  clear-sighted  than  the 
Andabata.  They  need  only  mount  on  horse- 
back to  complete  the  resemblance." 

Greek  Pdn. — We  have  heard  of  a  recent 
whimsical  Eiearmouehe  between  two  well- 
known  literary  characters— one,  an  illustra^ 
tor  of  the  Platonic  philosophy — the  other,  a 
Dilettante  Antiquary.  The  former,  on  ap- 
plying, or  rather  on  calline  to  apply  to  the 
latter  for  the  honour  of  his  name  as  a 
<»oii*0r,  along  with  the  other  luminaries  of 
the  learned  galaxy,  for  a  literaiy  bantling 
just  peeping  over  the  threshold  of  existence, 
found  him  rather  uncivilly  invisible — wrap- 
ped up,  no  doubt,  in  the  obscurity  of  past 
ages,  or  enveloped  in  the  dust-of  the  Par- 
ihenan — and,  after  having  one  set  of  propo- 
sals cavalierly  returned,  sent  him  another, 
in  which  was  written  the  following  quota- 
tion : — 
''  4avXoc  Kptrris  Xa/irpov  Tpayftarot  vt^  1" 

NELSON'S  PILLAR. 
YAitMOUTn,  August  15. — ^The  interesting 
spectacle  of  layine  the  first  stone  of  a  Navu 
Pillar  on  Yarmouin  Denes,  to  commemorate 
the  victories  of  the  immortal  Nelson,  took 
place  this  day.  At  half  past  twelve  the  pro- 
cession moved  to  the  place  chosen  for  this 
national  memorial  of  British  heroism  in  the 
following  order:— 

Constables,  Flaps,  Band, 
Mayorand  Corporation,  OflScenofibeNavy, 
Model  carried  by  Sailors, 
Flanked  by  Sailors  carrying  Fbgt, 
Architect  and  Secretary,  Committer,  nags,&e. 
The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Colonel  Wode- 
housc,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee.    The 
day  being  fine,  rendered  the  sight  truly  ani- 
mating.   In  the  stone  was  placed  a  plate,  on 
which   was  engraved  a   Latin  inscription, 
written  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Frere,  the  learned 
Master  of  Downing,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation : — 

HORATIO  LORD  KELSON; 

Whoa,  M  bar  Snt  aad  pcoadot  Chunpioa  Id  Naml  Fifht, 

Britain  honoand,  wUI*  liriag,  with  her  fsTow, 

and,  vhan  lost,  with  her  taan ; 

or  whom,  >i(DalUed  by  hit  triampln  is  all  iuda. 

Tin  whole  Earth 

Stood  la  awcouaceoHntortbatempendSrianoiofhU 

coiiniets. 

Aod  tha  ludaanied  aidoar  oFhIa  oouraga; 

Thi>  (nat  laaa  tivrftilk 

Boast!  her  own,  not  only  as  born  Uiere  at  a  mpactabto 

farniij^ 

And  as  there  h«*ui|raceiTad  hb  early  edacatiaB, 

But  faer  own  also  In  talents,  nsanoen,   and  flsind. 

The  flory  of  so  great  a  namep 

Though  sara  long  to  estlin  all  asenuienia  of  bnaa 

and  stone, 

IIU  fellow  countrymen  of  Norfolk  bare  resolved  to 

commeoiorate 

By  tbia  Celnani,  arneted  by  their  joint  eontribiitiaiit. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  17SB> 

Kntrred  on  his  profession  in  1771. 

And  was  conceived  in  nearly  ISO  naval  eBfageaents 

with  the  enemy ; 

Being  cooqneror,  among  varions  otiier  occasions. 

At  AbouUr,  Aofnat,  ITge; 

At  Copenhagen,  April,  laoi ;  aad 

At  Tke&lgar,  October,  laoS; 

Which  latt  victory,  the  crown  of  so  maoy  glorieua 

achievements. 

Ha  consecrated,  by  a  death 

Eqaallf  iMMimiiil  to  hit  country,  aad  heao|iraMe 

to  talaieir. 

Jigitized  b>  ■ — -  ^^  ^\ 
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ORIOINAL  AND  INTERESTING 
NARRATIVE. 

VOYAGE  TO  THE  CONGO. 

CBAPtElt  YBB  TRtBD. 

Tke  Exfeiition  fwrnuM  U$  eowru  to 
tkt  total  of  Afnea. — T%e  tommg-net 
heruu  to  froimu  itt  ttonsfor  the  nat»- 
n0tt*f«.— /Vino  jpedet  of  Sfialut  caught. 
— ^karkfuhing,  jKCuHaritiet  of  the 
wiito  tni  blue  epefia. — Skip-jacks,  Bo- 
,nito$,  Ifc.  teen. — 7A«  rainy  teaton,  pre- 
ctuiiotu  taken  to  muii  itt  ill  effects. — 
Mutinous  iSspotition  of  the  transport's 
€re».— Punishment  of  «  riw-leader,  and 
restoration  ofditdptuu. — G'oss  the  Me- 
ridian of  Cape  Palmas. — Meteorolo- 
gical ohservations.~BottU^oitd  por- 
poitet,  tropic  and  men-of-war  lirds 
§nd  their  haHts.— Close-hauled  over 
jfAe  OulfofOuinett. — AJ^orts.—-Hea»]f 
rains. — Ftrst  easuallp  in  the  expedition. 
— Siekneu,  owing  to  disregard  of  the 
C^tmn'e  regtdattons— efficacy  of  hleed- 
inr  and  wearing  ^nnet. — Booby-birds 
taken  and  described. — Whiteness  of  the 
tea  from  immense  numbers  of  Seylurus, 
ffc.— Curious  cancers  and  other  luminous 
aiumalt  examined. — Th^  cross  the  lAne, 
und  make  the  African  Continent. 

A  nodaimtfl  tmde  wind  between  N.  E. 
«ih]  E.N.E.  contiaved  till  the  IStb, 
whca  the  tresaels  found  tbciAtelvet  in 
lititadt  7.  SO.  and  in  iongilude  18.  W. 
The  wind  became  cbangeaUc ;  the  wea- 
ther uAtt^,  tbe  tbermometer  being  com- 
moaly  between  8S  and  8i.  li^rtning 
lUuecomptaied  by  thunder,  but  not  ra> 
owkabty  vivid,  was  common  during  the 
night*.  Porpoiset,  flsriaf-fisb,  and  tro- 
sie  bird*  were  now  leen  in  great  num* 
M»,  and  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  bad  aswallow  was 
obMrrcd  for  several  days  oa  the  yards. 
The  sea  was  here  fouad  to  run  in  a  cur- 
rsBt  to  the  South  East,  at  tbe  rate  ^ 
thn«  4|aar(ers  of  «  mfle  an  hour.  The 
iwnagHMt  bad  been  Icept  out  during  the 
greatar  pait^tf  tbe  passage,  and  now  for 
tba  first  liaM  it  piesented  an  imaunse 
oamber  of  pecfict  crustaeaa,  of  four 
^liffuent  species.  They  were  of  glamy 
appearance,  aad.  according  to  Doctor 
Sauth,  of  the  Seyllaraa  geans.  They 
coatiuaad  to  take  these  creataresin  gicat 
namhetstm  they  made  the  ooast  of  Afaea. 
They  also  ca«sht  a  sosaU  sqaabisofa 
sew  spcoes.  which  the  aatanlista  tboi^ 
Mifht  ootimpfope^  be  termed  the  «;«•- 


hu  terrata.  From  the  19U1,  torrents  of 
rain  Bud  heavy  squaUs,  peculiar  to  tliis 
climate,  caused  the«xpedition  to  proceed 
very  slowly  towards  its  destination,  sel- 
dom advancing  forty  miles  a  day,,  and 
sometimes  unable  to  make  any  progress. 
This  situation  of  things  continued  till  they 
liad  passed  the  meri£an  of  Cape  Palmas. 
The  crews  were  occupied  during  this 
period  in  taking  sharks,  for  the  most  part 
of  tbe  white  species;  the  latvest  of  which, 
a  male,,  measured  twelve  reet  in  length. 
This  was  struck  by  the  jMople  on  bc«rd 
the  Congo.  Apotlier,  taaen  by  those  in 
the  tramport,  was  ten  feet  long.  One, 
and  one  only,  of  the  blue  species  was 
caught,  or  indeed  seen,  on  the  passage. 
It  proved  to  be  a  female ;  was  impreg- 
nated, and  measured  seven  feet.  No 
pilot-fish  or  sucking-fish  was  taken  with 
her,  though  many  of  both  accompanied 
the  white  sharks.  It  was  remarked,  the 
pilot-fish  attendant  on  the  white  shark, 
took  special  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  the  shark's  mouth,  constantly  playiqg 
over  the  back  part  of  the  head ;  and  the 
snark  without  change  of  position  was 
frequently  seen  to  lift  his  head  above  the 
wster  to  seise  his  prey.  After  tbe  heavy 
falls  of  rain,  many  skip-jacks  were  ob- 
served near  the  ship.  The  first  bonitot 
were  remarked  on  the  25th,  in  latitude 
53.  Great  flights  of  tropic  and  odier 
oceanic  birds  were  here  seen  in  constant 
pursuit  of  the  flying-fish. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the 
rainy  season,  every  precaation  that  tbe 
prudence  and  experience  of  Captain 
Tuckey  could  suggest,  was  bdien  to  guard 
tbe  people  from  the  fiital  effects  of  the 
damp  in  this  sultry  climate.  They  were 
exposed  to  the  rain  as  little  aa  possible, 
and  when  they  could  not  be  sheltered 
from  it,  the  men  were  cempdled  to  put 
on  dry  clothes  without  loss  of  time,  and 
were  gennally  allowed  a  glass  of  spirits. 
Their  shirts,  trowsers,  frocks,  &c.  were 
ordered  to  be  washed  twKe  a  week;' aad 
for  this  purpose  tbe  nin  caught  in  the 
awnings,  was  carefiiHy  reserved.  These 
arrangements  were  much  disapproved  of 
on  b<Mtrd  the  transport.  Tbemasterand 
the  aiate,  as  they  were  not  regulariy  in 
the  service  of  Govciameat,  hadbaoie 
been  inclined  to  deny  that  tbe  Captain 
had  any  authority  over  them;  and,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  thia  spirit  of  dis- 
affection soon  spread  to  the  nea  uoder 
their  ordeis.    1n«  regulations  laade  by 


the  Captain  were  considared  to  be  i  . 
less.  The  Masteiwttaching  little  impor- 
tance tf>  cleanliness,  the  Captain  had 
the  vexi|tion  to  find  his  orders  on  thia 
occasion  were  not  attended  to.  Deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  the  confedency 
that  seemed  to  have  been  formed  against 
him,  he  insisted  on  the  regafattions^he  had 
framed  being  carried  into  strict  execu- 
tion. This,  however,  he  could  not  eflfect 
without  having  recourse  to  measures  of 
severity.  Resolute  to  accomplish  his  ol^ 
ject,  which  was  to  spare  the  health  and 
lives  of  those  who  refused  obedience  to 
his  commands,  he  ordered  one  of  the 
most  daring  of  the  malcoataots  to  be  seat 
on  board  the  Congo,  wher(e,  bavmg  given 
him  about  two  draen  lashes  at  thf  gaag^ 
way,  he  was  returned  to  the  transport, 
on  the  crew  of  which  thb  punisbBseat  pfo- 
duoed  tbe  desired  effect ;  aad  from  that 
time  the  clothes  of  the  people  were  regt^ 
larly  washed.and  their  Iwmmocks  brought 
on  deck.  The  temperature  of  tbe  sea  at 
this  time  (April  2£)  was,  at  the  depth  of 
220  iathom,  64 ;  that  of  the  surface,  80 ; 
and  of  the  air,  81.  Tbe  vessels  wer* 
then  in  latitude  6.  10.  N.  longitude  13. 
45.  W.  The  currents  from  their  leaving 
Port  Prayo,  till  they  reached  6.  00.  N. 
longitude  I5.  W.  set  S.  and  S.  E.  Tliey 
then  ran  N.E.  and  E.N.E.  from  8  U 
40  miles  a  day,  and  voatinued  in  this 
direction  till  May  5tb,  when  tbe  expedi> 
tion  was  in  sight  of  Priacess  Island.  Oa 
that  day  they  crossed  tbe  meridiaa  of 
Cape  Palmas,  at  the  distance  of  15 
leagues  firom  the  Cape,  tbe  wind  varyiag 
from  S.  to  S.  W.  Tbe  greatest  heat  of 
the  atmostphert  waa  85,  hi  a  clear  calm, 
at  3  p.  m. ;  aad  the  least  74>  after  heavy 
ram ;  tbe  raia  as  it  fell  being  at  75.  A 
large  shoal  of  bottle-nosed  porpoises,  or 
dolphins,  was  seen.  They  were  attend- 
ed by  Biunesotts  tr<^ic  and  meii-of.war 
birds.  The  foraMr,  it  was  observed, 
fish  m  the  auaner  of  tbe  common  gull, 
while  the  farttcr  ascend  very  high,  dart 
perpeadicahudy  down  oa  their  prey,  aad, 
diving  mto  the  aea,  will  snatch  from  their 
own  dement  tbe  largest  flying-fish,  and 
carry  them  off  in  their  beaks,  soaring  high 
as  before. 

Light  bieeses  from  the  S.S.W.  aad 
S.  W.  carried  the  vessels  close-hauled 
over  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  weather 
was  cloudy,  with  some  rain.  The  tho- 
mometer  sunk  to  78.  Many  of  the 
lalbicore  and  bonito*  wore  bow  takca. 
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The  'albicore  was  found  to  have  fourteen 
rays  in  tte  first  dorsal  fin,  »id  tbe  same 
number  on  llie  under  side.  Tlie  dorsal, 
anal,  and  false  fins  are  stron{(ly  tinged 
with  an  orange  colour.  Whitish  trans- 
Terse  stripes  mark  the  lower  part  of  the 
sides  of  the  fish  ;  the  palate  is  studded 
*ith  bony  points.  ^The  bonho  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  albicore  by  tlie  fore- 
most dorsal  fin  having  sixteen  rays,  eight 
iklse  fins  on  tbe  back,  and  seven  beneatli, 
the  under  sides  being  marked  longitudi- 
nally with  four  black  stripes,  and  the 
palate  quhe  smooth.  The  largest  dbi- 
core  taken  we^lied  iCOIb. ;  the  common 
weight  was  from  30  to  40lb.  This  fish 
lias  been  supposed  to  be  the  tunny-fish  of 
-the  Mediterranean.  If  tbe  supposhion 
be  correct,  the  enormous  disparity  be- 
tween them  in  size  and  weight  is  most 
remarkable,  as  the  tunny  frequently 
weighs  from  8  to  12  cwt. 

A  full  moon  on  tbe  llth  was  followed 
-by  such  heavy  rain  on  the  sncceeding 
day,  that  it  was  apprehended  the  wet 
season  had  already  set  in  to  the  North  of 
the  line.  It  was  found  by  a  rain  gage, 
-between  one  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th,  that  the  water  which  the 
clouds  bad  poured  down  in  three  hours, 
was  equal  to  3  3-  inches. 

Tbe  first  death  that  occurred  in  tbe 
expedition  took  place  on  this  day,  (April 
12tb).  Joseph  Burgess,  a  seaman,  one 
of  the  Congo's  crew,  died,  as  it  appeared 
on  his  being  opened,  of  a  disease  in  the 
heart,  occasioned  by  tlie  rupture  -of  a 
blood-vessel.  Seven  of  the  transport's 
crew  were  already  ill,  though  the  rains 
bad  only  lasted  two  days.  The  fever 
irhicb  attacked  them  was  traced  in  each 
case  to  their  having  slept  on  the  damp 
decks,  and  to  their  having  failed  to  change 
their  clothes  aAer  being  exposed  to  the 
rain.  It  was  remarked  by  Capt.  Tiickey, 
that  the  fiital  consequences  of  negligence 
in  these  particulars  might  be  estimated 
by  the  state  of  the  thermometer  iu  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ship.  Between  decks, 
where  the  people  slept,  he  ascertained  it 
to  be  88 ;  in  his  cabin  it  was  79  or  SO ; 
and  on  deck  it  was  from  73  to  77.  The 
^eat  evap6ration  which  foll6Wed  a  fall 
»f  rain  was  found  to  lower  the  tliermo- 
joeter  one  degree,  and  in  some  iustances 
more,  below  tbe  temperature  of  the  rain 
itself,  when  felling.  Anxiously  attentive 
totlic  welfiire'Of  his  people,  tbe  Captain 
BOW  compelled  them  to  wear  flannel  next 
the  skin. '  ^  This  was  thbiiight  eminently 
coaducive'to  health ;  as  it  was  found  that 
Tany.one  who  evaded  tbe  order  was  almost 
immediately  affected.  The  first  symptoms 
of  fe*«r  were,  however,  for  tbe  most  part 
suocessfuUy  met  by  bleeding. 


At  this  time,  the  bird  caH«d  the  Booby 
was  frequently  seen,  and  several  of  them 
were  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the 
scientific  gentlemen  who  accompanied 
tbe  erx|>edition.  To  them  it  appeared, 
that  this  creature  had  been  erroneously 
described  to  be  of  the  PeKcan  genus. 
Of  two  taken  at  tbe  same  time,  the  larger 
one  measured  1 8  inches  from  the  point 
of  tbe  bin  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 
and  weighed  seven  ounces.  These  birds 
usually  tly  in  pairs,  just  above  the  sur- 
face of  tbe  water,  tbe  neck  out-stretched, 
and  the  tail  expanded.  As  the  species  is 
not  unknown,  a  minute  tfescription  may 
be  spared. 

From  their  entering  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
the  sea  had  appeared  white,  and  on  their 
approach  to  Princess  Island,  tbey  seemed 
to  be  sailing  on  a  vast  ocean  of  milk. 
This  was  judged  to  proceed  from  the 
immense  number  of  the  pellucid  salpa, 
and  of  the  scyllarus  genus,  viiiich  were 
found  in  those  parts.  Thirteen  different 
species  of  cancers  were  here  taken  ;  five 
of  these,  in  form,  resembled  shrimps ;  the 
others  were  like  crabs,  but  all  were 
exceedingly  small ;  none  of  them  being 
found  to  be  above  a  quarter  of  sm  inch 
in  length.  One  of  these  creatures,  viewed 
through  the  microscope  by  candle-light, 
displayed  what  appeared  to  be  a  most 
brilliant  amethyst,  of  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head.  Tliis  was  ascertained  to  be  tbe 
brain,  and  from  this,  when  tbe  animal 
moved,  flashes  of  brilliant  light  were 
d:irted  in  all  directions.  The  albicores 
were  now  pleirtiful,  some  twenty  a  day 
being  regularly  taken  with  a  hook  and  a 
line.  The  fiying-fish  found  in  them  served 
for  bait.  Favoured  by  the  wind,  this 
creature  is  capable  of  a  considerdble 
flight :  but  when  it  attempts  to  make  way 
against  the  wind,  it  drops  almost  imme- 
diately. Many  flights  of  these  were  seen 
endeavouring  to  escape  their  cruel  enemy 
the  albicore.  They  sometimes  described 
an  extended  curve,  unassisted  by  the 
wing  after  the  first  fluttering  on  their 
emerging  from  the  water,  borne  wholly 
on  the  wind.  The  vicinity  of  land  was 
denoted  by  the  numbers  in  which  these 
creatures,  and  various  fisliing-birds,  ap- 
parently gulls,  were  seen,  and  Princess 
Island  was  made  on  the  l6tfa  at  day- 
light. 

In  addition  to  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  many  luminous  animals,  were 
here  caught ;  and  it  was  the  general  opi- 
nion that  some  interesting  additions  to 
Natural  History  might  have  been  made, 
had  it  been  possible  to  preserve  those 
whiifb  were  taken.  This  however,  from 
their  delicate  organization,  was  in  vain 
attempted^  as  most  of  them  dissolved  in 


spirits  of  wine,  or  lost  or  «^)MBg«d  tb«r 
cakmr;  and  little  vras  in  cpuequlMc* 
made  of  them,  from  the  want'ftf «  person 
properly  qualified  to  draw  and  describe 
tbeni  as  seen  in  the  microscope* 

Contrary  winds  opposed'  their  further 
progress  till  tbe  18th,  when  a  sqoallfnHn , 
the  S.  £.  carried  them  in  sight  of  St. 
Thomfw's.  They  were  ag-aia  detained 
two  days  by  contnury  winds.  Another 
squall  from  the  S.  £.  enabled  .then.ta 
pass  to  the  West  of  it.  The  wind  again 
blew  fresh  from  tbe  South;  Captain 
Tuckey  steered  to  W.  S.  W.  in  the  bope 
of  making  Southing.  In  that  direction 
they  crossed  the  Line  on  the  S3nl.  On 
the  following  day  however  it  was  found 
necessary  to  tack  to  the  East,  and  on  tbe 
2rth  they  passed  to  the  South  of  St.  Tho- 
mas's, at  about  five  leagues  distant,  in 
latitude  0.  17.  S.  A  strong  current  had 
been  found  to  run  to  the  W.  N.  W.  from 
the  time  of  their  coming  iu  fi^t'of  St. 
Tbomaif  s,  which  when  they  crossed  the 
Line  was  found  to  run  at  toe  rate  of  33 
miles  in  24  hoars.  In  consequence  of  these 
strong  'Norfbetlj  currents  they  gained 
but  45  miles  Southing  in  six  days,  though 
the  latest  chart  justified  tbe  Captain  in 
expecting  a  strong  Southing  current.  StlQ 
unable  to  proceed  with  the  withed-for 
celerity  towards  their  destination,  Cap^ 
tain  Tuckey  resolved  on  making  tbe  Con- 
tinent, in  the  hope  of  finding  land  and  sea 
breezes  in  shore  more  {Hropitious  to  his 
wishes.  Acting  on  this  im|Mression  they 
first  saw  hind  on  the  3d  Jvme^  at  noon, 
being  then  distant^  kagues,  in  l6^boni 
water,  latitnde  2.  10.  S. 

From  tbe  viewhere  obtained  of  the  Con- 
tinent, no  observation  worth  preserving 
conM  be  made.  The  country  wore  a 
woody  appearance,  lay  remarkrijly  .iow-, 
and  presented  no  object  of  sufficient  inter- 
est particularly  to  arrest  attention.  Tbe 
hygrometer  had  bached  5  for  two  days 
before.  This  was  ascribed,  to  the  in- 
creasing moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  expe- 
rienced as  tbe  vessels  approached  tbe  vi- 
cinity of  land.  During  the  n!gbt  of  the 
3rd  a  dew  fell  so  exceedingly-beavythat 
it  was  little  less  penetrating  than  rain ; 
and  instead  of  languishing  nndef  a  ver*- 
tical  sun,  in  tbe  lightest  attire  that  conld 
be  procured,  the  gentlemen  who  h^dHC- 
coropanied  the  expedition  found  it' neces- 
sary to'  guard  against  the  >fltect»  of  tbe 
cold,  by  wrapping  themselves  up  in  their 
warmest  garments.  Tbe  thermonietWc  on 
the7>receding  daywa8at71-  On  gain- 
ing soundings,  the  albicore,  whithtad 
btely  accompanied  thttn  in^soeh  nom* 
hers,  that  besides  obtaining  an  aballdMt 
supply  for  tbe  crews  of  both  ships  t^^l 
fkesh,  enough  had  been  taken  to  adiwt  <Jf 
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their  pickMag  serenil  bands  of  tbon, 
now  vaiiMMd.  With  these  the  sea-birds 
tcN>k  their  letTe,  and  the  ocean  lost  its 
whiteness,  and  resumed  its  wonted  colour. 

The  variations  and  &lling-off  of  ihe 
wind,'  which  had  retarded  the  progress  of 
the  enpeditioa  from  the  period  at  which 
thev  made  Princess  Island,  still  continued 
t«  fMappoiat  the  hopes  of  the  Captain, 
and  indeed  of  all  who  accompaniea  him. 
The  frequent  changes  m  the  wind  were 
considered  to  arise  from  the  conflicting 
action,  of  the  land  and  sea  on  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  land  lying  very  low,  and 
being  overgrown  with  wood,  causes  on 
this  part  of  the  coast  the  tempetature  of 
the  atinoitphere  to  be  nearly  the  same  by 
night  as  by  day,  and  prevents  those 
strong  alternate  breezes  of  the  land  <)nd 
sea,  which  had  been  expected  ;  and  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  saturated 
tatt  is  by  the  great  evaporation  which 
takes  place, '  is  for  the  most  part  some- 
what below  that  of  the  sea ;  wbik  on  shore, 
the  thermometer  was  thus  commonly 
71.  at  6  A.  M.  73.  at  2  P.  M.  and  70. 
at  nine  in  the  evening.  At  2  P.  M.  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  was  at  7^-  During 
the  day  the  hygrometer  varied  from  5 
to  15,  but  for  six  hears  after  midnight, 
from  the  evaporation  above  mentioned 
having  subsided,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  became  warmer  than  that  of  the  sea, 
and  a  feeble  breeze  answered  that  which 
bad  previously  been  felt  from  the  land. 
A  sMitary  tropic  bird  and  two  boobies 
were  the  only  creatures  of  the  feathered 
nee  here  seen ;  no  fish  conld  be  found, 
and  a  few  species  of  eekini,  some  small 
cancers,  and  several  |Meees  of  coral,  were 
all  thai  the  water  prod6ced.  The  lon- 
gitude of  the  coast  in  2.  10.  S.  was  made 
by  the  chronometer  9.  40.  The  bank  of 
soundings  extends  ten  leagaes  from  the 
land,  gtmttg  padmiUy  deeper,  as  marked 
in  the  snbjoiiwd  tabtp. 
Mlles4biaBtfiNMi  shore.  FMhoia*  deep. 
9 16 

18 30 

.24  .         .         .         .         .47 

28 67 

30 120 

(2'«  U  emtinued  nguUrln. — Firtl  iHttnonne 
.     .with  the  Nativci  in  our  next  Number.) 


MEXICO,  AND  ITS  GLACIERS. 
[In  two  Letters,  from  a  Gentleman  of  Ham- 
burg to  a  Friend  in  that  City.] 

'  LETTER    II. 

The  environij  of  Mexico  gain  mnch  by  this 
big,h  region  of  ice  and  snow,  and  aftird  a 
inost  b<iutifttl,  as  it  is  in  its  kind  a  veiy  aio- 
sular  prospect.  The  city  and  a4joiDing  dis- 
trict not  only  eqjoy  a  very  great. advantage 
ajboye  other  parts  of  this  country,  from  the 
ice  which  is  to  be  had  at  aU  times  of  the 


year,  but  are  chiefly  indebted  for  a  mild  cli- 
mate to  tliis  frozen  region,  which  cools  and 
tempers  the  atmosphere'  of  Mexico.  Incon- 
siderable as  the  distance  of  the  Glaciers 
seems  when  observed  from  Mexico,  it  toolc 
me  more  than  a  day  to  reach  on  horseback 
a  little  plain,  where  I  erected  a  tent,  and 
made  all  the  preparations  for  ascending  the 
Popocatepetl  the  next  day.  I  found  the  whole 
south  side  of  the  Pico  free  from  ice,  but  on 
the  north  it  reached  far  down.  After  a  very 
disagreeable  night,  during  which,  in  spite  of 
every  precaution,  I  could  not  sleep  for  tlie 
frost  and  cold,  I  set  out  before  diy-break  on 
my  joumev,  and  took  only  one  companion 
with  me,  leaving  the  rest  of  my  people  to 
watch  my  tent,  horses,  and  mules.  The  be- 
ginning of  our  ascent  was  not  very  steep, 
but  very  fatiguing,  from  our  feet  always  sink- 
ing in  the  soft  sand  which  the  volcano  had 
thrown  out  in  great  quantities,  so  that  at 
ever;  step  we  slipped  backwards.  This  very 
troublesome  and  tedious  walk  damped  our 
hopes  of  success,  though  we  very  soon  came 
to  places  where  the  tempests  had  carried 
away  the  fine  sand,  ana  left  behind  the 
coarse  only,  so  that  we  could  tread  firmer, 
and  found  great  relief  from  the  change, 
which  continued  still  farther  up,  where  tne 
steep  surface  was  covered  with  pieces  of 
pumice  stone,  so  that  our  steps  did  not  sink 
m  at  all.  In  this  manner  we  continued  our 
journey  for  a  considerable  time,  and  arrived 
at  an  unavoidable  and  very  dangerous 
place,  wliere  we  had  to  walk  over  large 
pieces  of  rock,  which  lay  loose  in  the  sand, 
and  detached  by  our  weight,  rolled  down, 
bearing  other  fragments  in  their  course. 
Our  peril  was  imminent,  and  could  only  be 
averted  by  getting  quickly  out  of  the  way  of 
the  pieces  of  rock  as  they  descended.  The 
most  dangerous  and  troublesome  part  of  our 
journey  was  however  already  accomplished, 
and,  the  highest  part  of  the  Popocatepetl 
seemed  to  lie  within  uiir  reach,  when  we 
were  suddenly  forced  to  return  to  the  place 
whence  we  set  out  at  day-break. 

For  some  time  there  had  appeared  in  the 
atmosphere  the  well-known  phenomenon  of 
the  M'AiVe  Vapour,  which  deprives  the  inha- 
bitants of  Mexico  of  the  beautifiil  prospect 
of  Popocatepetl ;  only,  as  I  advanceo  nearer, 
it  was  again  visible,  and  accompanied  with 
the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  va- 
pours and  the  summit  of  the  volcano  formed 
a  plain,  upon  which,  from  the  place  where  I 
stood,  though  at  a  great  distance,  the  small- 
est doud  of  the  multitude  which  floated  on 
the  upper  surface  of  this  strange  aerial  sea, 
but  did  not  sink  down  any  lower,  was  per- 
ceptible. The  little  clouds  which  were  very 
distant  in  opposite  directions,  on  the  cast 
and  west,  advanced  from  both  sides,  though 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  td  the  sum- 
mit of  the  volcano.  Their  course  was  slow, 
but  they  at  last  reached  the  Pico ;  and  now 
presented  a  scene  unparalleled  in  its  kind. 
There  arose  a  real  battle  between  the  clouds, 
which  came  from  the  easU  and  west,  to  the  top 
of  the  volcano,  and  which  arriving  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Pico  did  not  mix  for  a  long  time, 
but  offered  the  extraordinary  appearance,  as 
if  they  wanted  to  drive  their  opponents  from 
the  space ;  for  sometimes  they  rose  over  each 


other,  tlien  crossways  through  each  other, 
till  at  last,  in  masses  continually  increasing, 
they  united  and  sent  forth  repeated  claps  of 
thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning.  - 1  stood, 
as  it  were  tooted  to  the  spot,  gazing  with  ad- 
miration and  delight  on  this  sublime 
phenomenon,  but  as  the  masses  of  clonda 
became  larger  and  thicker,  so  that  they 
wholly  enveloped  me  and  my  companion, 
and  the  thunder  and  lightning  increased,  I 
thought  it  advisable  not  to  remain  aqy 
longer.  At  first  I  was  obliged  to  pick  my 
way  back  through  the  loose  pieces  of 
rocks  with  great  caution;  but  as  soon 
as  I  reached  the  sand,  I  -made  great 
leaps,  flying  sometimes  with  a  whole  bed 
of  sand  a  lone  way  down,  and  in  this 
manner  descended,  in  a  few  moments, 
the  Pico,  which  it  had  cost  me  so  much 
trouble  to  mount.  My  safe  arrival  at  the 
bottom  gave  ^reat  joy  to  my  people,  whom 
I  had  left  behmd,  and  who  had  been  greatly 
alarmed  for  my  safety  during  the  thundei^  ' 
storm.  I  intended  to  ascend  the  volcand 
again  on '  the  following  day,  but  the  next 
morning,  at  day-break,  the  whole  Pico  waa 
coverea  with  snow,  and  as  it  still  continued 
to  snow  on  the  third  day,  I  stnick  my  ten^ 
and  returned  to  Mexico. 

A  short  time  after  this  journey  I  visited 
the  eastern  group  of  mountains,  which  ia 
covered  tar  and  wide  with  snow  and  ice.  As 
this  way  is  much  shorter  and  more  con- 
venient than  that  to  Popocatepetl,  I  thought  I 
should  be  able  to  accomplish  the  wholeTsev 
ting  out  from  the  nearest  place,)  in  one  aay  ; 
but  here,  too,  unexpected  obstacles  occurred, 
which  obliged  me  to  seek  a  retreat  fur  the 
night  in  a  rocky  cave,  surrounded  with  a 
thick  wood.  At  day-break  I  scrambled  up 
to  a  rather  sloping  frozen  plain,  where  I 
found  forty  Mexicans  employed  in  breaking 
pieces  of  ice,  each  about  a  hundred  weight : 
these  were  laden  upon  asses,  and  carried  to 
Mexico,  to  be  deposited  in  the  reservoirs, 
where,  of  course,  much  less  arrives  than  is 
loaded  upon  the  mountains,  because  the  ico 
thaws  the  whole  way,  notwithstanding.'  the 
precaution  which  is  observed  lo  convey  it 
over  the  warm  plains  only  by  night. 

In  New  Spain  there  are  many  high  moun- 
tains, which  retain  the  fallen  snow  Tor  some 
days,  weeks,  or  months ;  from  which  also 
ice  or  snow  is  collected  and  preserved  in 
ice-cellars  for  domestic  use.  One  of  thesa^ 
a  very  remarkable  mountain,  which  I  have 
also  visited,  is  the  Volcano  of  Colima,  where 
ice  and  snow  are  generally  found  for  nine 
months  together. 

However  gratefiil  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Spain  are  for  the  ice  which  Providence  so 
kindly- gives  them;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
North  of  Germany  must  be  equally  thank- 
ful that  they  have  not  such  a  Popocatspetl 
or  Pico  of  Orizaba.  Had  they  such  a  moim- 
tain,  the  mass  of  ice  would  descend  much 
lower  than  in  Mexico.  You,  my  friends, 
would  be  obliged  to  go  clad  in  furs  in  the 
middle  of  summer ;  your  fruits  would  seldom 
or  never  ripen,  and  in  the  pavilion  upon 
your  beautiful  Jungfernstieg  (ladies  wtuk) 
m  Hamburg,  nobody  would  ever  think  01 
calling  for  ice  creams. 

I  remain  yOur's,  fa.    Sokhwchmib. 

i-^iyiLi^cu   kjy     '^»_-"  ■v.-^  ■V.-'' ^v  a.  ^i-^ 
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Cotf.BBs  Dbcsivbd,  by  Mtts.  Hab- 
KIKtCobp.  12»i«.  2  Vols.  PublisIieH 
by  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and  Joy.  Price 
8s. 

Id  one  of  opr  recent  Ninnben  we  no> 
ticed  the  labours  of  the  indefiitigablfr 
Madame  Krudener,  indifferently  bv  Ser- 
mon and  "NoveU  Exhortation  and  Ro- 
mance, Lecture  and  Tale,  to  propagate 
her  levelling  doctrines;  not  in  Mr. 
Owen's  way,  by  raising  the  lower,  but  in 
the  French  revolutionary  mode,  by  par* 
ing  and  cutting  down  the  liigber  orders 
to  the  ideal  standard  of  litman  perfec- 
tion. We  see  that  this  plan  of  operations 
b  npt  peculijar  to  the  Gernuui  lady,  but  is 
shared',  though  with  a  differeat  9l(j«ct. 
by  the  sect  to  whi<ili  'Ouc  £ngliiii  au- 
thoress belongs. 

Our  publicafion  is  not  one  of  religions 
controversy.  We  exact  too  rai^ch  re- 
spect for  our  own  opinions  not  to  treat 
ue  opinions  of  others  wUli  deietence 
«nd  consideration.  Whfre  IniaMn  crea- 
tures act  upon  the  nqxwuibiHty  of  tlwir 
immortal  soWls,  they  are  sarely  entitled 
to  credence  for  their  sincere  belief  in  the 
truth  of  that  system,  whatever  it  may  be, 
on  which  tbey  risk  the  inestimable  pledge. 
Tbey  may  be  in  error,  hut  the  staka  i* 
their  own,  ^od  where  the  tenets  of  any 
description  of  men  do  not  interfirre  with 
4iie  weal  of  tbtir  fellow-creatures,  not 
only  liberty  of  conscience,  but  freedom 
of  worship  and  of  actiop  are  their  inde- 
feasible rights,  held  fro^i  Nature  and 
Nature's  God. 

But  whide  we  concede  these  i^ointSt 
(the  denial  of  wiucb,  indeed,  it  is  sot 
•asy  to  reconcile  witbi  rectitude  of  under- 
Btanding  and  purpose,  thongh  the  whole 
liistory  of  the  world  is  fuU  of  their  denial,) 
w(;  consider  it  equally  reasonable  to  de^ 
mand  from  others,  and  especially  from 
professed  Christians,  at  l«ist  common 
charity  in  their  conduct  towards  those 
Irom  wliom  tbey  dWkt  in  opinion. 

This,  we  Ument  to  say,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  the  character  of  these 
yolumes.  Either  from  ignorance  or  de- 
sigp,  u  t^em  is  blended  the  assertion  of 
some  of  the  bighest  moral  duties  with 
the  practice  of  some  of  the  lowest  arti- 
fices of  Sectarianism.  Under  the  |H«text 
of  showing  the  dangers  of  inshtcerity, 
deception  in  trifles,  and  a  dbregacd  of 
trutl^  a  picture  is  insidmuly  dra^n  ao 
ii\iuriou«,.to  the.Estaltlisoed  Chuick  to 
the  nomaB  religion,  and,  in  dot,  to  aU 
Bissenters-,wlio  do  not  beloag  to  the 
wutbof's  particular  class,  that  we  are  asto- 
nished to  find  so  many  just  and  good 
precepu  enforced  in-»vroik  which  is  de- 


tationaod  bigotry. 

Befofe,  lijc^ever,  dn|wiug  tlie  outliar 
(if  tlif  f^n  oil  Mdhvik  this  derign  is  exe- 
cttte<l.  we  sbaU  but  do  th«  writer  justice 
by  showing  how  well  she  eaa  pursne  the 
better  course-;  and  the  very  first  OMpler,.; 
besides  developing  the  mrture  of  her 
ostensible  object,  affords  us  a  favourable 
opportunity  itbr  this  purpose. 

I  begf^*my  Uistory  at  tbR  age  of-four  years, 
because  it  <i8  the  'era  from  which  I  date  any 
recollection.  I  then  found  myself  standing 
by  the  side  of  a  lady,  in  company  with  a 
little  girl  about  my  own  size,  with  each  a 
book  in  our  hands. 

This  lady  inlbrmcd  u«,  that  if  wewould  but 
learn  to  say  A,  B,  and  C,  slie  would  love  us 
dearly.  We  Uith  looked  upon  an  ornament 
or  two  jhe  wore,  in  preference  to  our  books, 
and  it  -was  long  before  she  could  prevaj! 
upon  either  of  us  to  learn  the  three  letters 
in  question.  The  words, "  If  we  would  but" 
—  implied,  I  well  -recollect,  to  my  infant 
ideas, that  was  all  she  would  require  as  the 
price  of  her  l^ve,  and  was  the  moving  argti-, 
ment  which  prevailed  over  my  aversion. 
But  tct  this  ea^ly  age,  I  became  a  victim  to 
deception ;  for  three-and-twentv  letters  fol- 
lowed in  regular  rotation,  and  were  to  be 
learnt  beforemy  teacher  would  acknowledge 
she  loved  <me.  This  ta!fk  accomplished,  the 
next  proMUse  htM  out  to  captivate  my  at- 
tention was  the  assurance,  that  if  I  learnt 
to  put  my  letters  toeetber,  and  spell,  I  sliould 
soon  be  a  man.  My  heart  hounded  with 
this  prospect,  cbieQy,  'because  if  I  were  a 
man,  I  knew  I  should  tte  able  te  look  over 
the  hedees  as  I  walked  through  the  fields ; 
and  with  the  word  toon,  I  associated  very 
justly  the  idea  of  speedy  for  I  knew  that 
dinner  soon  followed  breakfast,  supper  din- 
ner, &c.,  and  consequently  felt  assured, 
that  my  height  would  soon  increase  with  my 
knowledge. 

I  quickly  made  myself  master  of  one, 
two,  and  even  three  syllables,  and  urged  my 
little  companion  to  ^  same  diligence,  as 
she  bad  received  a  similar  assurance  that 
she  would  soon  be  a  woman.  We  each 
gained  commendation  for  our  progress,  and 
we  daily  looked  on  each  other  to  see  what 
advances  we  made  in  stature;  till,  at  length, 
after  venting  our  mutual  feelinj^s  of  disap- 
pointment on  perceivin|  no  difference,  we 
agreed  to  ask  our  instructor,  whom  she  called 
mamma,  and  I,  aunt,  why,  as  we  bad  learnt 
our  tasks  so  well,  we  were  not  nown  into 

Ti  ami.  woman  aa  she  said  we  should? 
well  recollect  the  confusion  manifest  in 
her  countenance  at  this  unexpected  ques- 
tion. She  hesitated  and  paused  for  an  an- 
swer, and  at  length  said,  she  had  made  a 
little  mistake  if  she  told  us  we  should  «oea'< 
be,  man  and  woman;  she  meant  to  say,  that 
if  we  were  good  at  our  learning,  we  should 
one  d^y  or  ^er  be  a  great  man  and  womaoi 
As  this  was  a  more  undefined  phrase,  she 
certainly  showed  policy  m  her  choice ;  but 
the  acknowledgment  she  was  constrained 
to  make  of  the  possiUH^  of  her  nustaking 
in  eit^o!  her  rspassentatsoo^  tended  greatly 


ita  hiUMSi  Is  a  mmmnrma*AH 
decaiitiMi:  and  when  (  beardifC  bttobliw 
in  welts,  gafiers  in  the  fire,  and  cQifnncyr 
sweepers  always  at  hand  to  pu^  naughty  bqya 
into  their  bags,  I  always  privately  hinted  to- 
my  cousin  my  doubts  «f  the  truth  ef  the 
intelligence. 

About  two  years  etencd,  spent  rfAety  la 
the  aHemate  employments  •#  a(adiag,-wsdk> 
ing,  and  flaying  with  mqr  jmmg  co«wi«> 
when  anoday  aft«r  an  unwuaUjr  ^onac*  t«- 
pctition  wf  my  appointed  task,  1  was  infoiws- 
ed  by  my  aunt,  that,  as  a  reward  for  my  dili- 
gence, «be  would  take  mc  to  see  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  some  little  boys  about  my  owit 
age,  with -whom  I  might  pMqraUtbe  time  I  . 
was  tbeM,and  have  nke  thtogs  laosattsidaa. 
I  spraag-up  m  her  lap  lo^iss  her  fiit  soUad 
a  prafMHl,  and  ran  mstanily  in  saanb  of 
myeousin  tocemmuuicatottiejoyfiil  news, 
audeoncluded  she  was  to  participate  in  the 
entertunment.  But  I  soon  learnt  it  was  not 
convenient  for  her  to  accompany  us,  and  for 
the  "first  time  we  wen  to  be  saparatadtaoiit 
pleaaurablawefeMiona.  Tht  novels  of  tho 
visit,  bwMvas,  -seemed  iu  a  mtairwe  to  re* 
cooole  na,  and  the  assurance  my  au^t  tald 
me  to  make  her  of  my  return  in  the  eveninj^ 
loaded  with  nice  eatables,  dried  up  the  teur 
which  gUstened  in  her  eyes  as  I  was  lifted 
into  the  carriage.  The  mingled  emotions  of 
gratitude,  hope,  and  expectation,  were  ex- 
pressed by  my  ready  tongue,  as  we  drove 
briskly  alonjE ;  and  when  the  carriage  stopped 
atthedaor  «f  the  lund  gentleman  who  my 
aunt  said  had  invited  me  to  see  the  Uttle  boys. 
I  leaped  out,  and  found  myself  in  a  moment 
surrounded  by  them,  in  a  large  court.  lu-^ 
cKnation  led  me  to  join  their  aocieW  imme- 
diately, but  I  submitted  to  be  led  by  am 
aant  nto  the  bouse,  whero,  in  a  ClW  mf-  .' 
nutes,  the  gentlsman  attended  us. 

After  a  short  conversation  wUh  my  aunt, 
to  which  I  po^  noattaoOMa,  baingocwsiad 
in  watching  tift  movements  of  the  littleooys 
in  the  cotirt,  the  gentleman  called  roe  ti; 
him,  and  taking  both  my  hands,  "  So  m* 
little  man,"  said  he,  "  you  ate  good  enough 
to  come  to  — "  My  aunt  hastily  intenypt- 
ed  him,  and  pot  her  finger  on  her  Hp — 
<<  to  see  you.  Sir,"  said  she.  I  gaaed  in  iite 
face,  and  added,  "  Mx  aunt  says,  if  I  am 
good  at  learning,  I  shall  one  day  or  otfanr  be 
a  great  roan."  He  smiled  ;  "  We  can't  say," 
said  he,  "  how  that  may  be ;  all  good  men 
are  not  large  in  size,"  or  become  great  In  the 
world,  but  a  veiy  wise  man  has  said,  '  the 
mind's  the  standaid  of  the  man.'"  My 
aunt  soon  informed  me,  that  she  was  asteg 
to  call  upon  a  ladyi,  and  should  rslwwln  an 
hour  to  take  me  home  with  her.  Witbtbic 
assurance,  I  should  probably  have  saftrad 
her  to  depart  very  contentedly,  had  site  not 
walked  so  oflen  to  tiie  door,  and  returned 
again  to  give  me  another  kiss,  and  repeat 
her  ii^unetion,  that  I  sb«»id  be  •  good  boy 
andnoticry.  ThiacgndaatmgasMid^i 
mind,  that  there  was  wmetbing  very  r 
ful  in  being  let-alone  with  two  or  Uu 
dies  for  an  hour ;  and  notwithstanding  1 
agreeable  looks  arid  caresses,  1  i;e£ar^ 
them  with  a  suspickras  eye,  wd.^apt 
myself  at  t^a  window  in  sulMl  aiHjMiJtff 


tokseeaheriaowrwatmariwi.   from  thatii>*aittbeTetu(a.afmyw»t;^ 


Ogle 
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•Tb*  «lMk  «MMk  twioa;  ilMd*  afiar  Omie 
fpicsd  over  the  fore  of  the  tky,  wbeo,  una>- 
ble  to  $tifle  urr  feelings  any  longer,  I  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tear*  and  escUimeA, "  Where 
ie  royaoDt  i  I  want  to  go  home  to  see  Lucy." 
The  bMest  «f  the  iadtes  now  drew  ni«  towards 
her,.«nd  io  the  kindestaecenuinfenMdihe, 
tiMt  n^  aunty  fMriiif  ii  night  nake  me  iw- 
migf,  had  Moeealed  ttw  tnitiv  wfalehwas, 
that  I  wa*  placed  at  school,  where,  if  I  waa 
a  ra>od  (toy,  I  should  be  quite  as  bafpy  aa 
1  nad  been  while  livuig  with  her;  that  I 
should  see  her  every  holiday,  and,  she  hoped, 
«trpfise  her  each  tiiae  by  my  imprawemems 
iaJMffliog, 

The.  only  WMif  which  dwelt  uimni  layiaind 
of  this  seataare^  waa*.  ««ekaol,''-~witb  that 
I  aasociated  every  cvil^  of  whieh  I  had  tiie 
ainallest  idea.  I  threw  myself  on  the  floor, 
crying  out,  "  I  was  only  to  go  tu  school  iff 
waa  a  naughty  boy  1  I  am  a  good  boy  t  1 
won't  go  to  school.  With  many  similar  ex^ 
ciamatMMM.  fiosh  of  the  ladies  endewrour- 
ed  to  convey  camftnt  to  nee,,  who  revised  t» 
be  comforted.  Jto  I  lay  siratcbed  «n  the 
nuor  ill  an  agony  of  despai/,  I  heard  one  of 
them  say,  <*  poor  diear  chrkl,  how  I  pit*  him, 
tliis  is  all  the  eBect  of  deception." 

Tbe  triuh,  »bc  pro|>i-icty,  and  ttie  ten- 
dency of  the  excellent  pi^cept  here  ior 
eulcatcif.  ought  not  to  be  limited  Io  in 
fency,  but  extended  to  all  the  days  of 
man's  sojournlug.  How  ^finely  b  the 
same  tliouebt  expressed  by  Home„  w  bis 
tragedy  oi^ Douglas— 

Sincerity ! 
Then  wjt  of  vlrteeii,  tot  no  itioru]  leave 
Tliy  onward  paib!  aHhoiigh  the  earth  shonld 

A  nd  troM  the  golpb  of  hell  dcstraetie*  ay 
Io  titkedissiiiiHtii«ioo'*  windiag  way,. 

Douglas,  Act  I.  Sctiu  1. 

But  tliougb  the  great  value  and  merila 
of  siucerify  are  dwelt  upon  tbroughoul 
this  publicatiou,  the  example  of  k»por- 
lrait:i  conveys  a  much  stronger  and  »  ftr 
less  virtuous  lefsoo. 

Cffilebs  becomes  a  Ciergy«a>  of  iW 
Church  of  EugJandy  and  ou«  of  tbe  aoat 
amiable  and  religious  whom,  tbe  author 
can  <lraw.  What  tbeu  is  our  surprise  to 
find  that  ibis  exemplary  character  »as 
dissolute  at  College,  wavering  in  hispriw- 
«iple8,  attached  to  female  peftooal 
h«Mity,  uegiigeut  of  fai»  saeied  dutiMi 
s  seducer  upon  system,  aud  «o  adtil- 
terer  according  to  raaainu  of  the  ponal 
rnownty  !  I  !  Why  b  he  thus  jnetar. 
ed  but  to  discredit  the  Churel»  of  which 
he  M  a  member?  Could  the  motive 
be  doubtful ;  it  is  act  beyoad  a  question 
by  his  bfltog.  coatnuted  with  *  mMi- 
boynnt  elei^Mnn.  ^worihed  aa  be- 
longing  to  the  «  M«lh«ideae»,''  (we  knew 
not  of  what  sect  these  are)  and  by  tbe 
o^ect  of  his  last  conjugal  pursuit  bemg 
bejiowed  m  pieAmqce  ofion  a  worthy 
Dut/agXa.  H«n«ea^aibi4.tlMlwMhonU 
iollow  3lr«.  Corp  ~  'r'f  itg  ft  Ihn  boi* 


of  Metfaodbta,  of  Disanrtert,  or  of  ihy 
Christian  bdievers,  as  defetsed  Ad  pro- 
fligate like  her  Calebs,  and  tmtf  lendeicd 
the  more  disRwatiag  firom  tbe  nmltiinrie 
of  good  qnsihies  with  which  hk  is  incoa- 
sistuitly  endowed.  We  repteve  the  work 
not  to  offend  any  etass,  but  to  defend  a 
icfaM  most  onfiurly,  and  we  must  think 
most  nudignutly  attacked,  not  only  in 
the  fictitious  iadividblU  Ccriehs,  but  in 
the  aunt,  tbe  cousin,  the  godmotiier,  and 
every  cbancter  in  tbe  book  holdmg  oom- 
ImunsNt  with  tbe  established  Church. 
^TheseareiBvariaUy  drawn  asirreKgkras 
and  vicions,  merely  differing  from  each 
ether  in  the  mode  of  their  aos.  While 
on  tbe  other  band  ril  the  Sectarians  men- 
tiooed  aie  oMtdeis  vT  piety  and  blessed- 

BCS6. 

Wesheold  £n  exceed  our  botud^  were 
we  to  notice  and  expose- the  nnmerous  il- 
libeiai  and  unjust  imputations  npen  the 
Ghnrob  of  En^^and  ;->diey  pernde  tbe 
mak  in  aH  the  geniiM- spint  of  ntole. 
ranee  and  tmcharitablenesA. 

'*  Tbe  mtolerant  spirit  of  a  parish 
priest  has  laid  the  foundation  stone  of 
mtay  a  dusentii^  edifice,"  (page  118.) 
The  rector  "  is  oouBted  to  pteacb  good 
electkm  serasoas,"— *  •  "  it  stined  up  a 
fine  rmnpno,  for  they  ftll  to  flghtrng 
abe«t  it  at  tbe  Bestr,  and,  as  a  Jusnee  of 
the  Peace,  he  vfss  forced  to  commit  seve- 
ral of  his  bearers  to  the  county  jaU." — 
Such  are  tbe  comaoq  trait*  ascribed  to 
the  establishment :  and  tbe  Romish  clergy 
are  designated  io  still  dariier  colours,  for 
we  have  one  of  tbe  priests  of  timt  penoa- 
sion  usmg  his  infiuence  as  a  cont^or 
Over  tbe  minds  of  his  flock,  to  came  a 
hasband  to  be  gailty  of  ^eduction,  bi- 
K«my,  mid  robbery,  with  the  consent  of 
bis  bnt  wife,  pnoderiac  to  the  worst  of 
gtilt,  and  dMriag  to  the  most  dreadftil 
acts  of  marder  Mid  suicidei 

Wkat  se^t  it  is  to  whom  Mrs.  Corp  at- 
fribotes  perfection  we  do  not  know,  nor 
shall  we  take  tbe  trouble  to  inquire.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  find  that  she  belongs 
to  01^  sect  of  the  Methodisls,  fiw  whom 
we  entettain  great  eeieem  and  respect, 
beoftase  tbeir  aimalion  mast  saffirr  from 
the  iadiscnet  add  oflwnsiire  seal  of  their 
Vtervry  partixan.  Her  prmciples  indeed 
are  in  mtoy  instances  so  tfrational  and 
fanaticas  to  pertain  to  no  religions  divi- 
siou  of  which  we  have  eognimuoe — tn 
the  acet  which  belieMB  tet  it  is  the  irtll 
of  Ood  to  permit  evil  spirits,  ia  tbeir 
proper  shapes,  to  fialass  the  wicked  iM 
tfaeU'  dyhig  moments,  (page  6*,  vol.  ii.) 
or  to  describe  the  prastitate  of  a  clergy- 
as  one  of. "  thousaads  of  MsstaJ^ 
da*  ofwHaaasMl  atnliiaenti !  i"  ^jiage 


From  the  omisiderations  we  hate  staled, 
and  sincerely  absolving  Dissenters  of 
every  denomination  from  tbe  suspicion 
of  maintaining  the  leading  doctrines  of 
this  publication,  we  do  oar  painftil  duty 
in  solemnly  denoimcing  it  as  extivmely 
dangerous  to  young  and  uninformed 
minds,  illiberal  m  its  inuendoes,  false  in 
maiiy  of  its  tdlegationt,  and  pernicious  in 
most  of  its  principles.  If  wc  speak  thus 
strongly,  it  is  because  tbe  writer  has  a 
high  reputation,  and  tbe  poison  is  so  cud- 
ninely  mixed  with  sound  and  heahfaiyi 
medicines  for  tbe  soiil; 

PftiiTic  Impressions;  a  PoeM 
Book  wUk  Sentp*  and  Memanmimtu, 
imbiilngtk*Wa»king-4afi  Inming-da^, 
Brewinr-ia^,  Qitarter-4m/,  and  Satur- 
dtuf^  JBy  Hbnbt  Lbe.  Sherwood, 
Neely,  aiM.  Jones.  12mo.  pp.  171 . 

DAStf ;  a  Tkk.  3rd  Bdilf6n,  by  the 
same,  pp.  32. 

As  tlie  latter  story,  oTcanine  fidelity,  has 
proved  its  attractions  by  running  tbroagh 
three  editions,  we  shall  dismiss  it  with 
the  merited  cberacter  of  being  a  very 
simple  and  a^cting  incident  told  in  an 
agreeable  manner,  with  such  regard  ta 
bomiiae  inculcations  as  to  render  it  a 
pretty  present  to  put  mto  the  bauds  of 
youth. 

PoBTic  iMrKESsiONS  aims  more  at 
tbe  faumorous.  Both  are  the  produCr- 
lions  of  a  theatrical  gentieaMn,^  the  ma- 
uaper  we  believe  of  tbe  Taunton  and 
Bndgewater  theatres ;  and  a  prefix  in*- 
forme  us  that  some  of  tbe  pi«»ces  have 
already  been  before  tbe  public,  and  are 
now  only  coKected  with  amendments  t^ 
form  a  volume,  with  a  coiisiderabte  por- 
tion of  original  matter. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Lee 
has  written  for  the  existing  generation, 
leaving  posterity  to  its  own  baiii,  as 
soaw  politieiiiBe  aigued  «Mi  the  Income 
Tax,  '^Wfaat  ha»  posterity  done  for  uk 
that  we  aboald  aatiei|i«te  any  of  its  bur- 
thens f->>«fab  is,  however,  a  light  aflSiif, 

With  the  love  verses  we  desire  nothuig: 
these  are  generally  most  pleasing  to  the 
writers  and  the  written  to,  and  most 
insipid'to  third  parties.  Neither  shall  we 
meddle  «Mi  the  epigranMrade  aitd  wit 
verses ;  they  seldom  rise  above  pun.  tiat 
in  order  to  set  an  ingenious  person  as. 
well  as  we  can  with  the  woHd,  we  shdL 
tiaasGiibe  his  "  hwning  Day."  ii  a  «pe-  - 
cimea  of  tbe  gay,"  atld  hn  "Cfaener'- 
fieMisB'  as  an  eMmple  of  this  grave,  M 
bi»  best  sty<e  and  nlanner.- 

f  HB  iMoanN«  i»%r< 

One  day'  of  dread  ift«'«i^b)rtii(s*«|.dn|flet 
Mow  come*  the  IromuiO'OMF— «H  tetl>  fad 
trrwifcrgt 


'■  "I  iitfjiu  III 


The  WaihiM-day. 
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An  iioning^y'i  an  iron  afc  to 
too  ud  a  truth,  altliough  'tis  irimy  / 
A  tlioiisand  ills  my  lieated  frame  environ. 
Whene'er  I'm  ruffled  by  ■  smoothing  iron  I 
My  pen  I  mmtck  and  try  to  write  plain  prme, 
8onie  bvniing  tag-fag  staff  offends  mv  noae ; 
For  purer  air  I'm  each  apartment  seeking. 
But  noxions  vapours  every  where  are  reeking ! 
Put  to  strange  sliifts,  and  numerous  shifts  while 

trying, 
I'ln  shivering  wet,  while  all  things  round  are 

drying. 
Tis  woise,  far  worse,  tlian  standing  with  bare 

feet 
At  Oiristmas,  doing  penance  in  a  sheet ! 
I  pace  the  garden,  heavy  as  a  sledge, 
''Linen  (as  Falstaffsays)  on  every  hedge." 
There  fringed  curtains  waft  like  clouds  in  air, 
Each  ruffled  shirt's  "  s  ravell'il  sleeve  of  care." 
Vainly  I  mnsc  on  poesy  divine, 
A  disiual  gloom  is  thrown  o'er  every  line  ; 
'Winds,as  Uiey  blotw,  long  trains  of  terror  spread, 
Frill'd  caps  and  gown-tails  flapping  'gaiust  my 

head! 
My  pathway's  stopt — to  find  the  track  is  pnz- 

xling— 
I'm  ohep'd  by  <faHco,  or  wrapt  in  mn^lin ! 
IValking,  1  stoop  to  'scape  the  flying  evils, 
Where  long-prong'd  sticks  stand  up  like  forked 

Devils ! 
Eaoh  holly-biwh,  tall  shmb,  or  painted  post, 
A  pallid  spectre  seems,  or  green-eyed  ghost ! 
from  boughs  suspended,  bodied  gowns  I  see, 
As  if  a  Baieman  hung  on  every  tree!' 
My  house  once  more  I  enter — all  annoys 
Throwing,  as  'twere,  wot  blankets  o'er  my  je)rs : 
I  dare  not  speak — I'm  told  the  work  it  kinden — 
To  lend  a  hand  were  but  to  tmru  mfjbigtrs. 
Tormented  thus,  of  life  itself  I  tire, 
Plagned  with  so  many  inm*  in  Ihejlit ! 

From  thb  sample  it  will  be  seen,  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  liveliness  in  Mr. 
Lee,  and  that  bis  greatest  offences  are 
•eaietimes  a  bad  joke,  and  not  often  a 
bad  rhyme.  The  annexed  stanxas  are 
more  neat,  and  possess  more  thought. 

CH ISTCRFI  BU>ISM. 

Great  Chesterfield ! — an  un|ieetic  name ; 

Its  long  prosaic  sound  half  fills  a  line ; 
And  with  an  obaervatiou  on  the  »ame. 

Ekes  outa  stanxa  doll  as  this  of  mine. 

Cant,  Into  disrepute  the  Peer  ban  brought — 
AppearMte$  he  preached  to  gain  esteem  ; 

And  yet  no  harm,  perhaps,  in  what  he  tao^t : 
The  fault  is  here — not  being  mkat  me  $eem. 

Politeness  bids  me  give  a  friend  attention ; 

He  in  return  may  friendly. aotion*  show  :— 
la  ieening  friends  there's  naught  claims  repre- 
hension ; 
■If  harm,  it  lies  in  our  not  bting  to. 

l*t  honest  principles  direct  the  heart. 
On  truth  and  nature's  genuine  precepts  feed 

Kind  actions  then  will  banish  tiuaellVI  art. 
And  render  useless — lessons  on  good  hraed- 
ing! 

On  Uking  leave  of  this  little  volume 
it  is  but  candid  to  say,  that  the  senti 
ments  it  inculcates  are  all  moral  and 
praiseworthy  ;  and  that  it  conUins,  with 
a  good  deal  of  playfulness  and  effort  at 
wit,  no  one  line  which  a  good  man  would 
«t  a  serious  moment  be  anxioos  tobtotoot. 

'  A  penon  who  hanged  himself  for  l«ve,  in 


Thb  £oi8  of  England,  or  the 
Triumph*  of  the  latt  War,  as  they  ap- 
fear  in  the  thamks  of  Parliament,  pro- 
grtMttely  voted  to  the  Natp  a»d  Army ; 
and  the  Communications  eitlter  oral  or 
written  on  the  subject,  chronologicalfy 
arranged,  with  Notieeo  biographical  and 
military.  By  Maurice  Evans.  Long- 
man 6t  Co.,  Baldwin  &  Co.,  &c.  See. 
8to.  608.  price  14f.  Imperial  paper, 
ll.  8s. 

We  like  the  design  of  this  woik.  In 
awarding  the  meed  of  praise,  it  speaks  so 
entirely  from  the  mouths  of  other  and 
highauthwities,a8toavoid  theimpntatioo 
of.  flattery  to  which  it  would  otherwise 
be  liable.  The  public  is  well  aware  of 
the  exquisite  skill  with  which  the 
knowledgments  of  their  country  were  in 
many  instances  conveyed  to  our  trium- 
pbant  heroes  by  sea  and  land,  and  it 
does  seem  desirable  that  these  brilliant 
effusions  should  be,  like  jeweb,  united 
together  in  one  glcmous  crown,  rather 
than  left  scattered  amid  the  lumber  of 
parliamentary  records,  or  perishing  with 
the  fleeting  publications  of  the  day.  The 
sort  of  history  they  comprehend  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  late  memo- 
rable struggle,  though  necessarily  im- 
perfect from  not  touching  on  any  re- 
verses, is  yet,  so  few  were  these  disasters, 
almost  a  detailed  description  of  the  whole 
war.  What  it  lacks  in  form  and  con- 
nectedness, i*  compensated  in  interest  and 
variety. 

The  biographical  and  military  notes 
are  extremely  usefid,  and  serve  essentially 
as  narrative  links  to  the  chain  of  public 
documents:  they  are  short,  and  in  general 
complimentary,  but  do  not  offeud  by  ia- 
discrifflinate  eiilogy.  How  grateful  the 
work  b  to  our  brave  warriors  may  be 
gatheted  from  a  list  of  subscribers,  chiefly 
military  and  naval,  occupying  fourteen 
closely  printed  pages  with  about  forty- 
five  names  in  each,  or  above  six  himdfied 
in  all. 

As  the  volume  offers  no  food  for  ex- 
tract, we  shall  briefly  tell  oar  renders 
what  are  its  coirteuts.  It  comaiences 
with  the  thanks  for  Lord  Howe's  victory 
in  1794,  and  fMooeeds  throudi  all  the 
renowned  naval  exploits  of  that  era 
under  Lords  Hood,  St.  Vincent,  Duncan, 
Nelson,  Hotham,  Biidport,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
tiU  the  battle  of  the  Hekier  brought  the 
army  for  the  first  time  beforetbe  country 
for.  similar  hfloours.  It  embraces,  of 
eoiurse,  the  East  Indian  contest  and 
takiag  of  Seringapatam,  the  expedition 
to  the  North  of  Eun^,  the  expedition 
to  JEgypt,  and  ail  the  successes  of  our 
arms  to  the  datcoH  tlie  treaty  of  Asoiens. 
On.tlM  stsfaumo/omKuL  of. .bosliliUM, 


Trafalgar  shines  in  unusnar  splte^our, 
and  is  followed  by  Sir  R.  Stricfaan's 
action  off  Ferrol,  Sir  J.  Duckworth's  off 
St.  Domiugo,  the  battle  of  Maida,  &c.  .till 
the  record  arrives  at  the  illustrious  period 
of  the  peninsular,  war.  Hence  a  succes-. 
sion  of  glories !  Roleia,  Vimiera,  Coran- 
na,  Talavera,  Barrosa,  Aibuera,  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  Badajos,  Salamanca,  Viltoria, 
Pyrenees,  St.  Sebastian,  Orthes,  and 
Toulouse,  interspersed  with  Martinique, 
Basque  Roads,  &c.,  and  crowued  with 
Waterloo.  Algiers  forms  no  unworthy, 
condosion  to  such  a  series  of  victories. 

The  manner  in  which  these  splendid 
events  are  traced,  is  by  introducing  the 
ofiicial  communication  of  the  thanks  of 
Lords  and  Commons  to  the  various 
commanders  and  their  answers.  Many 
of  these  are  patterns  of  eloquence,  and  - 
nearly  all  of  them  are  patterns  of  modesty 
and  dignity.  The  applause  of  a  free  people 
was  bestowed  and  received  in  a  way  wor- 
thy of  the  nation  and  the  individuals.  The 
leading  traits  of  the  occasion  rarely  fail 
to  be  specified,  and  where  they  are  not, 
the  author's  bi(^;rapbical  sketches  and 
connecting  remarks  fill  up  any  chasms> 
and  render  the  whole  clear  and  uitelli- 
gible.  As  a  book  to  read,  his  work  is 
highly  gratifying ;  as  a  reference,  emi- 
nently to  be  priced.  We  have  seen 
nothing  in  it  which  does  not  merit  com- 
mendation :  it  gives .  bwour  where  it  is 
due,  to  the  brave;  it  displays  British 
talent  in  the  noble  attitade  of  doing 
justice  to  British  valour ;  it  is  a  temple 
of  fame  to  Old  England,  and  in  every 
niche  a  hero  is  consecrated  to  immor- 
tality. 

So  meritorious  a  production,  by  in- 
spiring patriotism  and  devotedness  to  thcf 
cause  of  our  country,  will  not  only  ber 
some  reward  for  past  services,  but  tend 
to  the  formation  of  that  character  which 
will  be  our  surest  lEps  hereafter. 

Reft  Rob,  or  the  Witch  of  Scot- 
Mmr.  By  the  Author  of  Hardenbrass 
a»d  Haveritt.  Sherwood.  Neely,  and 
Jones.     12mo.  pp.  ips.  price  5s.' 

This  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  very  indif- 
ferent attempt  to  parody  or  turn  into 
ridicule  the  admirable  productions  which, 
under  the  form  of  novels,  have  embodied 
such  exquisite  pictures  of  national  man- 
ners as-Waverly,  Ony  Mahnering,  the 
Antiquary,  sind  Old  Mortality. 

It  is  a  sort  of  Black  Dwarf  story,  with 
efaatacters  resembling,  but  at  an  fan- 
measurable  distance,  Meg  MerrBies, 
Dominie  Samson,  &c.  The  mcidents  are 
so  improbable  and  out  of  nature,  that 
they  .lose  their  interest,  if  indeetjl  it  were 
iateuded  by  tJw-atttbek  to'  exoit*  aiay 
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freliag  of  thftt  sort  by  bis  stonr.  Wan- 
dering about  n^oois, .  aad  tumbling  into 
chasms,  and  being  taken  b;  banditti, 
bave  nothing  esseotul  in  Ibeai  to  awaken 
attention,  unless  the  parties  concerned  in 
sucli  hair-breadth  escapes  have  taught  us 
,to  participate  in  their  adventures,  which 
is  by  no  means  the  case  with  Reft  Rob 
or  any  of  bis  companions.  In  short,  the 
whole  thing  is  so  mediocre  that  we  can- 
iMit  ascertain  wliether  the  author  aims 
MtoM  at  jest  at  the  espence  of  others,  or 
at  enlertaining  composition  in  bis  own 
proper  form.  Be  it  as  it  may,  he  has 
produced  a^  poor  satire  and  a  poorer 
original  tale.  His  attempt  at  tlie  Scot- 
tish dialect  is  wretchedly  abortive,  and 
his  best  witticism  is  that  of  abbreviating 
the  name  of  the  Laird  of  Westburaflat 
t9  simple  "  Flat." 

The  deed  as  well  as  the  attempt  coa- 
foupds  him;  aftd  no  great  penetration. is 
requisite  to  discover  the  little  liability  to 
ridicule  of  the  works  be  lus  tried  to 
render  ridiculous. 

We  may  as  well  quote  here  the  Edin- 
burgh VVeekly  Journal,  which  says,  that 
nobody's  authority  can  be  better  tbaatbe 
Editor's,  for  stating  that  the  novel  of  Rob 
^y  may  be  expected  in  October.. 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENXE. 


THE  SCRIP. 

(SEtECTIOKS  r«OM  A  MS.  WITH  THIS  TITt.E, 
BY  tHB  AtlTHOR  OP  MEMOIKS  OP  JOHN  SO- 
BfESKI,  KIX6  OP  POLAND.) 

[Introduction.] 

Thb  history  of  the  Scrip  is  siqipiy 
this :  I  found  ni.yself  on  the  death  of  a 
fclatioo,  in  possession  of  a  small  yearly 
income,  and  the  naore  valuable  blessing 
of  beiog  in  future  at  liberty  to  follow  my 
own  inclinations.  The  first  use  I  ma(Je 
of  this  oewly  acquired  power,  was  ac- 
cepting the  invitHtion  of  an  old  scbool- 
lellow  to  accompany  him  to  the  metro- 
polis. At  the  time  appointed  I  repaired 
to  my  friend's  house,  and  soon  after  bade 
adieu,  for  the  first  time,  to  my  native 
county,  and  in  due  course  reached  our 
place  of  destination. 

To  .one  who  bad  been  all  his  life  ac- 
cnstoiued  to  see  the  booby  squire,  the 
hnnting  parson,  and  the  puzzled-headed 
justice  of  peace,  take  precedence  and  the 
lead  in  conversation  at  all  the  meetings 
in  a  countnr  town,  nothing  could  appear 
more  wonderfiilin  the  worid  of  wouders 
I- had  jnst  entered,  than  the  high  and 
general  estimation  in  which  I  observed 
talents  to  be  held.  Even  those  on  whom 
Fortune  bad  frowned  at  their  birth,  were 
coDspieuom  jo  ^£.rqil  of  adtniration.- 
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wherever  i  accompanied  my  fellow- 
traveller,  whether  to  public  or  private 
parties,  to  the  park,  the  churcii,  or  the 
theatre,  he  was  eternally  drawing  my  at- 
tentioB  to  some  such  gifted  mortals  in 
the  following  manner : 

"  There  goes  the  noble  author  of 

a  poem'  full  of  native  genius,  polished  by 
classic  elegance,  aad  no  less  interesting 
than  beautiful.  To  that  gentleman*  on 
your  right,  besides  many  poems  of  rare 
merit,  we  ewe  the  ; which  has  cap- 
tivated, for  the  author,  all  female  hearts 
oo  either  side  the  Tweed.  The  person 
who  has  J4i8t  passed,  has  lately  given  to 
the  public,  a  poem  bearing  the  name  of 
the  immortal  favorite  of  the  immortal 
Charlamagne.*  Around  the  character  of 
this  hero,  the  author  has  thrown  a  new 
and  beautiful  lustre,  and  has  at  the  same 
time  seiced  the  grateful  <^portunity  of 
weaving,  with  grace  and  feeling,  a  wreath 
to  deck  the  graves  of  the  British  heroes, 
who  fell  on  the  same  plain  which  first 
became  celebrated  by  the  exploits  of  the 
French  Paladin.  Nor  must  the  interest- 
ing friend,  of  Charlemagne's  famed  war- 
rior be  £(>rgotten>  be  whose  playful  gaiety 
wins  the  affections^  and  sharpens  the  pity 
excited  by  the  deep  mdaneboly  to  which 
it  is  changed,  after  he  is  visited  in  his 
dreams  by  his  lost  love. 

"  The  person  from  whom.  I  have  just 
received  a  bow,  is  editing  his  late  Aunt's 
admirable  letters  •* — those  which  have 
already  appeared,  exhibit  a  comprefaen- 
sivrness  o£  mind  wfaiicb  must  ever  insure 
them  a  distiiignisiied  rank  in  the  libraries 
of  those  who  love  to  study  the  genuine 
feelings  and  opinions  of  a  highly  culti- 
vated understanding. 

"  Sitting  in  the  next  box  you  will  see 
another  nephew  ^  justly,  proud  of  bis 
Aunt's  talents ;  which  have  been  power- 
fully displayed  in  Dramas  that  lay  open 
the  various  passions  e(  the  human  cha- 
racter. How  much  is  it  to  be  hmented 
that  full  force  and  spirit  is  not  given  to 
the  masteriy  correction  with  which  each 
is  delineated,  by  having  the  Utdng  Jire 
of  acting  infused  into  them. '  Observe 
approaching  us  the  author  of  three  poems 
of  extraordinary  sublimity,'  possessing 
tlie  power  of  thrilling  the  heart  with  hor- 
ror, and  melting  it  into  tenderness. 

"  But  step  on  quickly,"  continued  my 
friend  one  da.y  in  an  impatient  tone, 
while  walking  in  Pall  Mall,  "  look,  look, 
7— in  the  same  street  too, — uo,  no,  those 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side;  one  is  about 
to  cross  over,  the  other  is  behind  him 
standing   at  a  print  shop."    I  eago-ly 
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inquired  whether  they  were  the  Prince 
Regent  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  I  I 
could  think  of  nothing  more  fortunate, 
than  such  a  rencontre.  "  Pho,  pho,"  be 
replied,  somewhat  disappointed,  "  they 
are  the  two  great  Satirists  of  the  age — 
the  one  tickles  his  victim  to  death,  th£ 
other  dissects  him  while  alive — yet  each 
when  they. will  condescend  to  be  humane* 
want  neither  Sensibility  nor  tlie  graces 
which  adorn  her."  In  short  I  shoul<l  fill 
volumes  were  I  to  particularize  all  the 
people  of  talents  who  were  the  constant 
theme  of  my  friend's  discourse.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  every  third  person 
named,  if  not  an  author  himself,  was 
either  the  relation  of  one,  or  the  friend 
of  a  friend  of  an  autlior — actually  losing 
his  individual  designation  in  some  one  of 
the  above.  I  began  soon  to  find  myself 
seised  with  an  appetite  for  literature, 
which  gained  so  rapidly  upon  me,  that  my 
purse  would  no  longer  administer  to  its 
cravings.  I  therefore  took,  a  more  eco- 
nomical mode  of  catering,  for  it.  I  fre- 
quented the  reading  rooms  of  different 
libraries ;  where  I  only  paid  the  oniiuary 
price  indeed,  but  then  I  was  guilty  of 
such  excess,  that  my  memory  became 
afflicted  witb  a  complaint  the  very  oppo?. 
site  to  that  by  which  my  purse  was  af- 
fected. It  was  loaded  beyond  its  powers 
of  digestion..  After  much  consideration 
I  determined,  on  abstaining  from  more  of 
this  delicious  food  than  my  memory  could 
carry  home  and  ruminate ;  which  having 
done,  I  kept  a  regular  account  of  my 
daily  bill  of  fare.  Prom  this  employ- 
ment 1  experienced  so  much  pleasure^ 
that  I  resolved  on  enlarging  my  plan  and 
taking  a  wider  circuit.  In  this  humour 
my  friend  found  me  one  morning,  when 
he  came  to  ask  if  I  would  return  with 
him  into  the  country.  I  replied  tb^t  my 
residence  in  London  had  inspired  me  for 
the  present  with  a  taste  for  rambling^ 
and  that  I  bad  found  an  occupation 
which  would  give  it  a  rest — in  short,  that 
I  meant  to  make  a  pilgrimage,  taking 
only  a  staff  and  Scrip— the  latter  of 
which  I  hoped  to  fill  from  the  liv^ 
writings,  and  libraries  of  those  among 
whom  I  might  be  thrown '  during  mj 
wanderings.  When  I  had  accomplished 
thu  design,  1  should  return  home,  and 
give  to  the  contents  of  my  Scrip  a  form 
which  would  render  it  acceptable  to 
those  who  might  not,  like  myself, 
possess  the  power  of  rani;ing  through  tbf 
libraries  of  the  curious-in  lih:ratuie.  'To 
this  I  added,  that  I  flattered  myself  it 
would  be  the  meaus  of  raising .  nie  into 
some  little  consequence,  in  the  small 
theatre  oa  which  1  .was  destined,  to  ac( 
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The  foHowidg  is  the  sjpedei  of  uuwer 
I  recewed  from  my  iwiditor. 

•<  There  ta-as  a  king  catted  Bocas,  who, 
for  the  love  of  hi«  couotry,  fonook  bia 
kingdom,  and  wandered  around  the 
worid  in  search  of  knowledge.  In  a  Moo- 
try  situated  east  and  north  be  fo«n»i  nzty 
pUiars;  thirty  were- of  brass,  thirty  of 
marble — npon  them  was  written  all  know- 
ledge, and  the  nature  of  all  things. 
These  Bocas  translated,  and  carried  the 
book  in  which  he  had  tran^dated  them 
with  him,  by  which  he  did  marveb.  He 
visited  Troy,  when  the  people  under 
Laomedon  were  bnilding  the  city,  and 
seeing  Aem  he  lai^hed.  They  asked 
him  why  he  laughed?  he  replied,  that 
if  they  "knew  what  would  happen  they 
would  cease  their  labour.  On  this  they 
seized  and  led  him  before  Laomedon; 
when  Laomedon  asked  him  why  he  had 
spoken  these  words,  Bocas  answered, 
that  he  bad  spoken  the  truth:  for  the 
people  of  Troy  would  be  put  to  the 
sword,  and  the  city  itself  destroyed  by 

fire." 

"However,"  continued  my  fnend, 
seehig  me  look  very  much  disconcerted 
at  his  incKrect  manner  of  foretelling  that 
my  Scrip  would  meet  with  the  same  Aite 
a*  the  city  of  Troy,  "  I  meant  not  to 
discourage  you  from  performing  yomr  in- 
tended pilgrimage ;  health  and  pleasure 
will  at  all  events  result  from  it." — We 
ffaook  hands  and  parted. 

(THB  SCRIP.  NO.  I.) 

A  Foragner'$  Aeeoumt  of  the  emtrntet 
^  George  the  Firtt  of  England  into  the 
JSouu  of  Lorde:  with  gn  original  Anec- 
dote of  Oeorge  the  Second. 

Having  a  great  curiosity  to  view  the 
entrance  of  the  King  of  England  into  the 
House  of  Peers,  I  procured,  by  the  aid 
of  money,  places  which  perfectly  com- 
nmnded  the  different  ceremonies  observed 
^o«  such  occasions.  First  f  was  admitted 
into  a  chamber,  most  humble  in  appear^ 
Mce,  on  a  table  in  which  were  placed 
the  British  crown,  royal  robes,  &c.  &c. 
itt  readmess  for  his  m^estr-to  put  on. 
As  soon  as  he  entetvd  this  room,  the 
Peeia  in  attendance,  already  habited  in 
the  robes  of  their  oni^,  began  with  very 
unbecoming  haste  to  undress  liim,  and 
with  an  impatience  no  Uss  indecorous 
re-habited  him  in  the  paraphernalia  of 
royaltv.  This  lerviee  pcifermcd,  they 
l^cea  the  crown  on  bis  head,  when  his 
majesty  immediately,  passed  into  a  large 
shabby  room,  the  entrance  of  which  is 
ao  low  that  he  was  obliged  to  sto<^  In 
going' through  it,  antfthe  vtAt  m  pass- 
ing atto«^^«o(>r,  rhioh-  opened  dit«ctly 
into  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  who-  ivert 


abvady  asiemUed  in  araiting  ifor  Ma  bm> 

This  door  was  crowded  with  people 
drawn  thir«9  bv  cniiosity,  and  indiacfi- 
minately  mmgied  with  th«  goanh  on 
du^. 

TtM  aiutriont  nsMmbly  of  all  the 
nobiet  of  the  land,  was  neither  to  be 
admired  for  its  silence  nor  its  decomm, 
when  I  was  a  spectator  of  its  proceedings. 
So  constant  a  buzsing  was  kept  up  by  its 
members,  even  daring  the  whole  lime 
the  king  was  reading  his  speech,  that 
scarcely  could  I  catch  one  word  by  which 
I  might  understend  the  tuhject  of  it, 
although  I  had  obtained  a  place  very 
near  the  throne. 

The  king  Irimself  a{q>eared  very  little 
at  his  ease,  for  he  bad  no  sooner  wiished 
his  speech  than  he  abruptly  descend- 
ed from  his  regal  chair,  and  with 
a  hnrried  step  retomed  to  the  robing 
chamber,  as  if  be  hoped  to  throw  off  his 
cares  and  his  roba  together.  These 
were  quickly  removed  by  the  noblemen, 
who  attended,  with  Uie  same  unoeremo- 
nioas  carelesaoess  aheady  described, 
when,  resigning  tiie  king  into  the  hands 
of  his  valets,  he  was  r^reased  with  the 
respect  due  to  his  high  station:  and  with 
great  apparent  satisfaction  at  Imving  per- 
formed this  irksome  dotv,  be  departed. 

While  in  the  Chwnber  of  Peers,  I 
could  not  resut  observing  to  an  EnsKsh- 
man,  near  whom  I  was  standing,  that  it 
was  no  small  astonishment  to  me,  to  see 
with  what  litde  awe  and  respect  his 
coantrymen  treated  their  soverc^. 

"  The  King  of  England,"  he  answered 
in  a  prond  lone,  "  is  only  considered  on 
such  occasions,  as  the  chief  magistnte 
of  the  nation,  not  its  idol." 

ANSCOOTE   or  OBOROS  II. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  character  of 
Oeorge  I.  was  so  whoNy  free  from  the 
pride  of  sovereignty,  as  to  suffer  his 
courtiers  to  treat  him  with  impunity  in 
the  manner  here  described,  he  by  no 
means  transmitted  this  forbearing  temper 
to  his  son;  whose  character,  judging 
from  an  instance  I  once  heard,  must 
have  hern  strongly  imbued  with  pride. 
At  least  this  may  be  foirly  inftned  from 
his  thinking  it  necessary  on  ascending  the 
throne,  not  to  temper  majesty  bygrt- 
ciousness,  but  to  increase  the  awful  dis- 
tance between  himsdf  and  bis  subjects, 
by  fbrmhtg  the  resolution  of  never  volun- 
tarily speakmg  to  any  man  beneath  the 
rank  of  a  Peer.  The  person  to  whom 
(his  happened  was  afterwards  celebrated 
for  his  tsdents  and  his  attic  wit ;  it  was  no 
less  a  dmracter  than  Lord  OoBdferd,  betr 
ter  ka»wn  under  tha  title  of  Lord  North. 
Wbila  tWs  noUeaan  was  on  a  visit  ton 


gantiennn  and  lady  w  BnnMtabtaBiK,  -  on 
desrailMd  t»  tha  lattari'  tritk  «H<Ul  ehn* 
racteriatie  hnmoor,  tha  dlstmsscd 


tion  he  had  been  timwn  iato  ftmn  haviaf;- 
when  very  yaong,  omued  Goorge  il^ 
uncansciawly  to  break  his  tenactone  rale. 
Hm  loadship  was  — hiwg  what  is  rallail 
the  giand  tour,  when  newt  iMmbed  Mm 
that  Ms  Majesty  ted  wniscd  in  the  «nfi' 
talof  Ms«l«et«rate;  being  Mmadf  at  no 
ftreat  distance  Awn  it,  m  oonsidewid  it 
incnmlMat  npea  Uai  t»  pa^  hisdnly  ts 
his  king  by  appearing  at  Ms  oovit,  and 
eonsetpientiy  bent  his  cosMe  towHfa' 
Hanoaer.  It  miglrt  hata  beea  supposed 
that  Oaerte,  in  bis  dectorate,  wooM 
bare  hailed  Ae  sra  of  an  English  peer 
with  peat  cofdiality,  bowavcr  dWcriC 
he  migiit  have  foaM  tlw  bending  tn  a 
commoner  from  his  elevatied  Anme  of 
Oroat  Britain.  Lord  North,  imwever, 
had  not  tha  prasnmption  to  expect  nay 
deviation  from  the  king's  general  rule  in 
bis  fowar,  and  was  tbnemw  mneh  nr- 
prised  when,  on  ^ipearing  in  the  cirde, 
his  majesty  approaclKd  and  addnsaed 
him :  bis  lordship  soon  perativadt  to  Ms 
great  confosion,  tkit  the  king,  from 
soBM  foncied  Iduness,  had  ta£en  kam 
for  another  person;  ire  ccdowndt  and 
stammered  out  some  eantvocal  rtf>ly  to 
the  questioas  put  to  htm  by  the  kia^ 
hoping  his  majesty's  attention  wnnU  he 
called  off,  and  the  mistake  pite  andis- 
covered-«>4>itt  his  royal  master  was  in  n 
garrulous  humour,  and  tiie  coaveiaation 
became  so  particular,  that  he  sns  at 
length  obliged  in  the  ntasost  oenfosioo, 
to  rectify  ^  kingis  anslaka  by  infon»* 
ing  Mm  who  he  wally  was.  His  majesty 
was  so  nsaeb  atfnided  at  findiagtiHt  he 
had  been  led  hito  the  degrading  act  of 
speaking  to  a  commoner,  (ahhongh  the 
son  of  one  of  the  most  respnetnme  Bri- 
tish peen,)  Aat  he  mdely  vecifemted 
"Bmh"  in  i»  lordship's  foce,  aad  with 
tMs  insult  tamed  Ms  baiek,  Imndng  Lord 
North  ovefwiMfaBfld  by  these  feelings 
which  are  in  youth,  wiwn  wannded  86 
paittfoUy,  aelite  aad  irritable. 

nefotloming  Anecdotet  are  given  on  the 
same  authoriti/  ae  the  preceding  one. 
During  the  time  Lord  Lyttleton  formed 
one  of  the  late  king's  cabliut,  bis  ma- 
jesty conceived  great  dispieasure  against 
mm  for  some  offence  which  his  lordth^ 
had  unconsciously  comqiitted.  This  be 
evinced  by  a  degree  of  neglect  which  SQ 
highly  irritated  and  wounded  the  feelings 
of  Lord  Lyttleton,  that  he  at  length  in- 
formed his  eoUeunies  in  office,  that  if 
the  king  persevered, in  the  contemptuous 
silence  he  bad  lately  obser<r«i  towards 


LyiyiLiticu   kjy     -^^ — ■  -^^^  ■*^--' ^v  i  ' 
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tiwm  /by.  tkm-  threat,  and  t»  pravcat  if 
possihk  its-  €MiwiMMi,  thvf  yatiMwd  t» 
reproMnt  to  (iitir  toYvl  BUter  tiisae- 
riott* '4otB.  hk  coubcn  wMild  suttwa  1^ 
boBf  d^fMl  of  a  aniber  «otf  — cb  «ii>- 
tingiuibcd  abiKtin;  at  tbe  same  time 
faniBbly:«fiti«BtBg  his  aajcM j  to  avbdae 
bit  anger  agaiast  Lord  Lyttletoo,  ao  for 
ai  to  apaafc  to  bit  lombfaip  when  he 
ahoidd  neat  appear  at  tbe  lereow  The 
king  :i*as  witb  great  difiealty  picvailcd 
upon  to  pTOaiiae  that  he  would  puvchase, 
at  tbe^xpanso  oS  »  fm  wordi,  tbe  eeB> 
tinuanee  of  this  nobteaiaa's  Mrvioeiw 

Tfao  stM^iog  how  to  nalce  these  §e« 
words  as  uagracioBsiy  iaappbcaitle  as 
poeeibie,  cost  the  kiag  some  tnraUe,  till 
IM  KeoUecMi  tbat  Lord  Lytttetoo,  from 
possessing  »mo*t  refined  mind,  aad  being 
tbadly  derated  to  mldieetual  pursuits, 
heM  all  tbe  rade  spoits  of  the  field  hi 
utter  abhonenoe.  lliis  recoUeetioa  ended 
bis  diflioalty,  and  on  Lord  Lytdeton's 
next  apptaiance,  his  miyesty  approached 
bim  witb  thie  abrupt  addrc«.  "  Yoa 
very  fond  of  banting,  my  lord,  I  know." 
Then  taraed  away  and'  hurried  oa  to 
naotber  person. 

On  wnotber  oocasioa,  it  was  found  an 
inpraotioable  task,  to  asake  his  majesty 
aeqaiesee  n  a  judgnscnt  pssed  by  a 
ooiirtrtmntial  on  the  conduct  of  two 
officers  high  in  the  army.  George  the 
Second  was,  on  all  ooeasions,  impatient 
of  arguments  which  tended  to  disprove 
tho  correctness  >of  his  opiuions ;  but  in 
the  present  ease  ministers  had  also  to 
war  against  tbe  infiueace  of  bis  natural 
bravery;  whiefa  was  a  bright  quality  in 
bis  cbaraaler.  One  of  tbe  oiiccrs  Itad 
made  bimsdf  amenable  to  military  law 
by  fighting  in  oppoeiiion  to  the  orders  of 
bis  eoamiander  in  cbief,  instead  of  re- 
treating :  by  which  act  of  disobedience, 
tbe  general's  welUeid  plans  were  frus- 
trated. On  tbeae  circnaMtaaces  being 
detailed  to  tbe  king,  bis  majesty  ex- 
claimed. "  Oh !  tbe  one  fight,  tbe  other 
run  away."  '«  Yonr  majesty  will  have 
the  goodness  to  understand  that  General 
«  ■■  did  not  run  away ;  it  was  necessary 
for  the  aocompUsbment  of  bis  schemes 
that  be  should  cause  tbe  army  to  retreat 
at  (hat  ctfiicaf  moment;  this  he  would 
hare  conducted  with  bn  wonted  skill, 
but  for  (be  breach  of  duty  in  the  officer 
under  tlie  sentence  6f  tbe  court-roartiul. 

"  f  understand,"  impatiently  returned 
tbe  king,  "  one  fight,  lie  was  right ;  (he 
other  run  aWay,  he  was  wrong." 

Itfvasin  vain  that  ministers  renewed 
their  argiinieiitt  and  aaplanations;  Lis, 
iftejesty  oeoM  jut*  «r  father  would  not. 


oadersland  tbe-differanee  between  a  difr- 
graceful  flight,  and  a  politic  retreat — 
they  were  therefore  obliged  to  end  a  dis- 
cussion wbicb  Bserely  drew  forth  the  re* 
petitioB  of  the  saase  jadgmeat.  f  Tbe 
one  face  tlie  enemy  and  figfat,  he  right ; 
ilie  other  turn  his  b«ck  and  not  figfat,  be 
wrong." 

OLIVBR  CKOMWSLl. 

The  private  tnecdote,  whiek  it  here  ta- 
troiucfd  of  the  above  celebrated  tka- 
racter,  it  derived  from  the  tame  noble 
towree. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  one  day  engaged 
in  a  warm  argument  witb  a  lady,  on  tbe 
subject  of  oratory—  in  which  she  main- 
tained tbat  eloquence  could  only  be  ac- 
quired by  those  who  made  it  tbeir  study 
ia  early  youth,  and  their  practice  after- 
wards. Tbe  Lord  Protector,  ou  tbe  con. 
trary,  maintained,  that  there  was  an  elo- 
quence which  sprang  from  the  heart; 
since,  when  that  was  deeply  interested  iu 
the  attainment  of  any  object,  it  never 
failed  to  supply  a  fluency  and  richness 
of  expression,  which  would,  in  the  com- 
parison, render  vapid  the  studied 
speeches  of  tbe  most  celebrated  orators. 

Tbb  argument  ended,  as  most  argu- 
ments do — in  tbe  lady's  tenaciously  ad- 
hering to  her  belief  in  the  impossibility 
of  any  one  making  an  eloquent  ^wech, 
who  bad  never  scientifically  studied  tbe 
art  of  s|ieaking-  in  public — ^and  in  thc- 
Proteetor's  telling  her,  be  was  well  con- 
vinced that  he  should  one  day  make  ber 
a  convert  to  his  opinion. 

It  happened  some  days  after,  that  this 
lady  was  thrown  into  a  state  bordering 
on  distraction,  by  the  unexpected  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  her  husband,  who 
was  conducted  to  tlie  Tower,  as  a  traitor 
to  the  government.  The  agonized  wife 
flew  to  the  Lord  Protector's,  rushed 
throHgli  his  guards,  threw  herself  at.  his 
feett  and  witb  the  most  pathetic  elo- 
qnenoe,  pleaded  for  tbe  life  and  inno> 
ceace  of  ber  ii^ured. husband.  His  iagb- 
uess  maintaiutfl  a  severe  brow,  till  tbe 
petitioner,  overpowered  by  the  excess  of 
her  feelings^  and  tbe  energy  with  which 
she  bad  expressed  them— pansed — then 
his  stem  countenance  relaxed  into  a 
smile«  and  extending  to  her  an  order  for 
the  immediate  liberation  of  ber  husband, 
be  said :  "  I  think  all  who  have  witness- 
ed this  scene  will  vote  on  my  side  of  tbe 
question  in  dispute  between  us  tbe  other 
day— tbat  the  eloquence  of  (be  heart,  is 
far  above  that,  mechanically aaquiied  by 
study." 

Whether  tbe  ooa^naeat  could  poasi- 
Uy  make  amonds-  mt  the  aevare  and 
paiaAil  laSioi  whicb  called  it  fiwtb|  I 


BUMt  leaae  to  my  readers  to  decide  «a 
according  to  their  individual  characters. 

W^  kaoe  great  tatitfactioa  in  promiiiag  a 
eonltMuationqftJieteSeleelioiu,  miUh  olhtrt  of 
a  varww  iMlur<,  from  prnmte  umrc$t.  Ed. 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

■■■■^^■•■^ani^ii^BB. 

New  Discovekt. —  Doctor  ^omersbau* 
sen,  at  Ackea  on  the  Elbe,  ha*  invented  a 
pocket  Telescope,  by  means  of  which  objects 
and  distances  can  be  measured  with  certainty 
ikod  exactness.  He  calls  it  Diastimeier.  it 
has  three  slides;  instead  of  tbe  eye  glass 
there  is  a  brass  plate  with  a  very  small  tiole 
in  it,  and  insteail  of  tbe  object  glass  tlieie 
are  10  threads  stretched  acivss  the  lower 
orifice.  Looking  at  a  distant  object,  for 
example,  a  naan  or  a  steeple,  the  slides  of 
the  Telescope  arc  drawn  oiR  tiH  the  object 
appears  quite  fitted,  as  it  were,  between  the 
parallel  threads,  and  then  the  figures  en- 
graved Upon  the  slides  indicate  the  number 
q(  paces  which  the  object  is  distant  from  tbe 
observer. 

An  Apothecary  of  Amieas  has  just  ob- 
tained a  new  and  verjr  lucrative  jprodoct 
from  Potatoes,  by  burning  the  stalks  and 
leaves  of  the  plant  to  extract  tbe  potash, 
which  it  contains  in  abundance.  This  me- 
thod consists  in  cutting  the  plants  just  when 
the  flower  begins  to  wither,  at  which  time 
the  stalk  is  in  full  vigour.  He  cuts  thc^l 
five  ifKhcs  from  the  ground,  with  a  very 
si>arp  instrument.  Tiie  btumps  left,  soon 
push  forth  new  shouts,  which  suJBBce  to  bring 
the  roots  to  maturity'.  The  plmts  cutdowa 
are  left  upon  the  held  eight  days,  to  «lry 
them  properly.  They  are  then  burnt,  aa 
the  manufacturers  of  Soda  bnrn  the  Kali,  in 
a  bole  five  feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet 
deep,  washing  the  ashes,  and  evaporating 
the  lye.  By  this  process  S500  pounds  weieht 
of  the  salt  Is  obtained  per  acre.  Th*  author 
of  this  process  caiculates,  that  an  acre  of 
potatoes,  deducting  the  expenses  of  culdva- 
tion,  will  produce  potatoes  to  the  ^nkie  of 
385  franca;  and  in  salt,  deducting  the  ex- 
penses of  manufacturing,  810  fiaacs;  in  all 
1041  francs. 


Fab  IS. — Galvanism  has  now  been  applii 
to  clockwork.  In  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Robei 
son,  at  Paris,  there  is  a  clock,  tlie  motion  of 
which  is  nut  produced  either  by  springs  or  by 
weights:  it  has  no  other  moving  uower  than 
Galvanism.  He  has  happily  pninted  by  tbe 
action  of  two  dry  ana  per|)etiial  piles  of 
Zamborie:  these  piles,  in  the  form  of  co- 
lumns, which  seem  designed  fur  ornament 
only,  alternately  attract  a  balance,  which 
communicates  its  motion  to  a  peiululud), 
which  has  not  stopped  these  three  years. 
(French  Paper.) 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


We  «ene  time  liace  gave  a  specimm  «f 
TiaoMtlantic  Poetiy.  It  was  not  of  tho  bap-, 
piest  order;  but  Ainerica  bH  not  yet  matured 
into  the  age  of  vigorpu*  compMitiMi.  That 
her  peopte  nay  have  geaig^  vrc  sra  so  ^  from 
wishing  to  doubt,  that  it  would  give  us  jti**' 
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•are,  M  6ieadi  vf  honao  »dyccm— t,  to  be 
•ble  to  make  oat  iti  proof.  The  few  line* 
which  we  give  here,  have  the  promue  of  dis- 
tingnished  powen,  and  they  are  by  an  Ameri- 
caD,  Mr.  HowAHD  Pxtwb.  The  occaiion  has 
naturally  mtraiacd  tke  compoution,  for  they 
waremiMM  (•  U  ««t(<M-  thataioat  impartiuiate 
of  all  iuportiroert  of  EaglUh  fellow-ferling, 
IittLEDOM.  Thu  Jlf<<Mfu(,  after  making,  what 
to  any  other  Melodi»t,  wandering  oratationary, 
woold  have  been  a  mfficient,  or  even  afflnrnt 
inooiae,  foeU  Uimaelf  under  the  c<mt>«ini«,  for 
liecewity  mean*  other  things,  of  trying  how  far 
dolUm  are  to  be  extracted,  by  the  toneswhich 
have  become  hopeless  of  extracting  guineas. 
This  man  groana  moat  clamorooaly  aver  the 
ihgrohirtfria,  which,  bacaoK  it  once  gave  a 
fortum  to  a  singer  of  sailoii-  songs,  will  not 
KraciniMly  shower  iu  pnr»e  upon  the  muwtrel, 
now  Uiat  he  U  reduced  to  the  personal  pnmi. 
tive  meriu  of  Mr.  C.  Incledon.  Th»  con  mued 
yelliac  againat  P«W««  fickleness  and  continued 
«IIi3ft?pnWirrharity,Usovnlgar,pecuharly 

ifter  tie  late,  large  evidence  ?'»e".«J^"ilP*7; 
House  Benefit  of  the  signal  generosity  of  the  pob- 
Uc  in  his  case,  that  it  can  onlyhave  *«  '""l* 
of  disgusting  US  vrith  the  indlvidnal.  The  song 
written  forU  JA.«  in  Ameri«,  when  it  shall 
pjMse  Fate  to  convince  Mr.  C.  Incledon  that 
incland  U  no  longer  in  a  state  of  wWgtwif  for 
hiSfhas  characteristics  vAich  might  have  been 
employed  on  a  nobler  service.  It  is  clear 
wil^  and  correct.  lu  few  epithet,  are  not 
encoibranccs  on  the  >«»ding  ideas,  butaddi- 
tions  of  idea.  Itt  lignres  are  [«*.  ^»*  *^^«^ 
are  forcible.  It  has  the  promise  of  finj,  Mm 
?oetry,  because  it  rej«stt  all  the  «»«»»«»«^ 
ind  rapeiflaity  in  which  the  mud  of  •  «««>'« 
writer  18  compelled  to  take  refuge.  We  for- 
give  the  sentiments;  one  of  the  follies  oi 
America  u  to  require  from  her  vmters  a  pei- 
pctnal  chattering  about  her  independence,  mag- 
innimitv  beyondseas,  and  the  assured  cpnquest 
of  oveiy  thwf  on  thU  side  the  sea  of  Japan. 
Mr.  Pavne  has  of  course  done  like  the  rest,  and 
chimed  in  with  the  mob  of  Transatlantic  Cwsars 
and  Alexanders. 

Hat),  CoLVMBiA !  patriot  nation  t 

Star  of  hope  to  the  opprcit ! 
In  battie  darting  desolation! 

But,  in  paace,  sola  ark  of  rest! 

Parted  firom  the  friends  that  lov'd  him, 
'  Tarn  fiom  ebildren  he  adorear— 
Driv'n  iinun  those  who  first  approv'd  him. 
To  the  shelter  of  thy  shores — 

.   Shores  which  sbar'd  hi*  youth's  affection  l>- 
Hither  forc'd  in  age  to  roam. 
Here,  the  Stranger  seeks  proteption! 
Tbie  "  Wahd^imc  Melodist"  a  home ! 

Tny  a*  the  wave  yonr  coast  that  dashes. 
To  Glory  yonr  young  Eagle  springs ! 

But  tho'  her  etk  with  terror  flashes, 
Cconfort  dwells  beneath  her  wine*  I 

TO  LORD  GEORGE  CAVENDISH. 
(On  reading  iii  tke  Kewspapers  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  convert  Bvrlingion-HoMse  into  a  PalaiM 
RoytU.) 
AiTi  mwuuw,  luuK  ujc  onMT  wnw  nm  sw  ooiOTms» 
To  eacottra(«  ihc  Iradara  and  lutj  joum  (cUon. 

(^Ancient  Venet  on  the  Monument.') 

My  Lord,  I-am  toM  by  the  Papers,  *o  trae 
In  theiriiict*,  or  I  would  not  believe  it  of  yon, 
/That  of  Bnrlington-Honse,  which  to  bu-ge  and 

so  square  it. 
Yon  ace  naWng  •  grand  **  Palaia-Royal  Hfcf 


Talw  the  ftiesdly  adviea  then  of  oae  of 

noddle, 
Who  has  studied  that  scene,  and  youll  eqnal 

yonr  model. 
Needs  no  lack  of  chaslHy  he*e,  I  attne  ye. 
While  remains  to  be  twcpt  the  Piaxiat  and 

Drury, 
From  the  virlnous  dames  who  are  Haryle- 

boiie't  pride, 
To  the  poor  vnlgar  Joan*  wIm  in  Wapping  re- 
side.— 
For  politeneta  St.  Giles'  its  inmates  will  spare, 
And  its  ge'nuncn  of  Coik  will  to  Cork^Street 

repair. 
Then  probity ,jn*t  at  yonr  hand,  needs  no  court- 
ing, 
Since  St  Jamct'a-Street  Hells  are  quite  ripe/or 

transporting : — 
And  Moiunonth-Street  offer*  its  atock  of  fair 

dtalnr*, 
To  sat  an  exaaaplc  toPickenand  Sicalcrt, 
Deserting  Bag-Fair  for  the  Cavendish  Quarters, 
Of  Mammon  the  foes,  and  to  Honesty  martyrs: 
Tlie  very  Jew-bail,  In  their  ardour  to  $nU  us, 
Taking  now  for  their  motto  tho  "  Careodo 

tntnsi" 
Thus  furnished  with  virtue,  and  moAls,  and 

truth, 
Old  Burlington  will  be  the  resort  of  youth ; 
Gamfaig-tables  above,  and  lewd  bretbeia  belaw. 
And  giu-shopt  iUmainate  all  of  a  row ; 
With  the  pond  in  the  Park,  always  bandy  for 

crowning 
A  run  of  ill-luck,  or  a  quarrel,  with  drowning. 

Oh,  happy  invention  I  well  tbowthe  vain  na- 
tion 
They  have  nothing  too  grand  to  defy  imitation ; 
Proceed  then,  my  Lord,  (Devil  take  who  won't 

follow,) 
And  in  vice,  as  in  war,  we  will  beat  then  dead 

hollow. 

DUMSCOTtlt. 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 


»,•  The  concUdbiig  Letter  </ an  "  An  Artitt," 
«n  the  cuiiteattoii  iff  taite  and  practite  of  design, 
will  appear  m  «iir  next  Number. 


ON  GLASS-PAINTING. 

Tb«  coaclution  of  our  former  observa- 
tions on  glau-pmntin^  conducted  us 
baok  from  tke  fertile  field  of  the  Conti- 
ncot,  where  this  art  has  been  for  many 
ages  constantly  practised  and  eocouraged, 
to  -this  comtry,  where,  in  its  outset, 
it  was  exposed  to  the  interruptions  of 
intestine  coiimioti(» ;  and  at  length 
assailed  and  overborne  by  the  hostility  of 
the  State.  We  have  showed  that  paint- 
ing on  glass  was  practised  bese  some 
time  prior  to  the  birth  of  Cimalmt,  in 
wbom  painting  revived  in  Italy,  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
But  the  ravages  of  time,  war,  and  fana- 
ticism, have  left  us  Urn  materials  for  the 
history  of  its  ancient  pr«>gres8  in  our 
island.  The  sultieot  leads,  for  many 
■gas,  nmler  almmagsky,  and  through 
a  pnapeot  4eatitHte  of  iowen^  in  wh^ 


no  ofejaet  arises  to  deoMmd  a  powev  vl 
desci^tioB,  or  expand  the  wing  of  iai*' 
gination.  Onr  readers,  Ihefcfbre,  must 
be  content  to  accept  of  the  scanty  gpowth 
of  the  soil,  and  to  accompany  us  patient- 
ly in  our  dry  task  of  noting  uiicetibio 
(iates,  and  CMMSciating,  among  spme  bet- 
ter works,  iiMwy  obseuM  wuiies  and  balf- 
perishad  fragments. 

The  anxious  researches  of  the  modest 
and  indefatigable  Vbetuji,  in6>rly-four 
years,  eould  eeUect  only  a  few  meagre 
notices  of  the  avts  in  England,  for  a  kn^ 
period  after  th«  reign  of  Henry  III.  His 
professional  diligence,  insatiate  cnnosity 
as  an  anti«|Hanan,  and  reverence  for 
every  thing  coaaected  with  ancient  Bri- 
tish histocy,  peculiarly  fitted  that  artist 
for  the  inquiry.  Although  we  cannot 
award  him  the  praise  of  fine  fancy  or 
invention,  it  is  not  possible  to  read  the 
life  of  this  ingenious  man,  and  to  reflect 
on  his  patient  and  meritorious  struggles, 
his  noMe  prntrmu  and  bb  iudigemt  mgt^ 
without  a  sentiment  of  esteem  for  bis 
spirit  and  integrity.  We  can  never  look 
hack  upon  the  neglected  st*t*  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  fote  of  the  artists,  in  this 
cotintry,  without  an  involuntary  scorn 
for  the  prejudices  that,  for  so  long  a  jKr 
riod,  have  shut  out  the  genius  of  thu 
comiDandiag  Island  from  the  field  of 
competition  with  thegenius  of  the  Con? 
tiueut.  We  have  always  entertained  an 
unalterable  conviction,  that  tb*  country 
of  SuAKESPEABE,  MiLTON^  and  New- 
ton, would,  with  equal  advantages, 
have  caixied  the  palm  of  glory  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  from  Italy  herself.  Our 
creed  upon  this  head '  is  short.  What 
God  was,  he  is,  and  ever  will  be;  and 
so  of  the  gtnau  of  man,  whom  be  made 
after  his  own  image,  the  chief  work  of 
bis  creation.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable, 
that  the  amaleurs  and  writers  w1m>  have 
manifested  the  most  self-complacent  ego- 
tism and  immeasurable  pretensions,  arc 
the  most  forward  in  disseminating  the 
doctrine  of  the  decline  of  buman  genius, 
and  the  impossibility  of  tbc  modems 
equalling  the  aocieots  in  the  imitative 
arts. 

Walpoje,  the  first  English  gentleman 
after  Exeltftt,  who  bad  t^  puUio  virtue 
and  manliness  to  lend  his  name  and  sanc- 
tion as  a  writer  to  the  fine  arts  in  this 
country,  united  all  Vertue's  clues  for 
further  discovery,  with  an  eager  spirit  of 
scrutiny,  and  bis  own  ample  mean^  of 
acquisition.  His  rank  obtained,  him  a 
ready  access  to  every  known  docufflept . 
and  source  of  information.  Yet,  withiiU 
these  advantages,  after  many  years  of 
commendable  e^brt,  he  was  only  ab^ 
to,r^|i^  t(0 .«, few -.additioiwl names  aii4 
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cidiluig  speciniMis,  duriag  tiie  same  loag 
perio4  of  our  htstory.  In  adverthig  to 
jtainting  on  wood  aed  other  opaque  »ub- 
ttaneet,  lie  was  reduced  alnost  to  a 
doubt  of  its  conthnumee.  ■  His  words 
are  very  explicit — "  During  the  reign  of 
tbe  two  first  Edwards,  I  find  no  teitigee 
of  the  art,  though  it  was  certainly  pre- 
otTted  here,  at  least-  by  paimtimg  on 
gkut."  We  owe  to  tbu  gentleman  a 
warm  and  respectful  remembrance  for 
the  just  and  liberal  terms  in  which  he 
wrote  and  spoke  of  British  genius.  We 
express  this  more  cordially,  because  we 
cannot  help  entertaining  a  doubt  of  their 
taste,  who  affeet  to  see  merit  only  in  tbe 
works  of  past  ages  and  distant  nations, 
while  they  decry  the  productions  of  their 
own  time,  and  neglect  the  genius  of  their 
countrymen.  But,  after  paying  every 
due  compliment  to  his  activity,  we  con- 
ceive that  a  mass  of  information  and  va- 
luable specimens  escaped  tbe  notice  of 
Waipole.  His  catalogue  of  references 
during  many  reigns  is  very  scanty.  It 
includes  the  Black  Prince,  represented 
on  glass,  in  a  window  at  the  west  end  of 
AVestfflinster  Abbey;  which,  owing  to 
defects  in  the  colours  and  process,  was 
almost  obliterated  when  be  wrote  ;  John 
of  Gaunt,  on  glass,  in  AH  Souls'  College, 
Oxford;  the  fine  east  Window  in  die 
Cathedtal  of  York,  painted  in  Edward 
tlie  Third's  reign,  by  John  Thornton  of 
Coventry ;  the  portraits  of  Isabel.  Count- 
ess of  Warwick  ;  of  her  second  husband, 
Richard  Beauehamp ;  tbe  great  Earl  and 
others  of  their  lineage,  on  glass,  in  the 
Church  at  Warwick,  (long  since  oblite- 
rated): and  the  glass  wiiraows  |)ainted 
in  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  by  John  Prudde, 
of  Westminster,  for  this  Countess's  exe- 
cutors. These  were  the  only  paintings 
on  glass,  which  the  writer  of  the  "  Anec- 
dotes of  Painting  in  Enghmd"  could  refer 
to  during  the  reigns  of  six  kings,  horn 
the  close  of  the  year  1272,  to  tbe  de- 
cease of  Uenr^  VI.  in  I46l.  He  adverts, 
in  a  note,  vol.  i.  p.  S6.  to  Brown  WiUit't 
Cath.  V.  i.  p.  17.  as  a  record  that  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  Bishop  Langton  built 
a  palace  in  .  Lichfield,  "  in  which  was 
painted  the  ceremony  of  tbe' coronation." 
This  is  tbe  only  instance  of  painting  not 
ou  glau,  which  he  could  point  out  in 
nearly  a  .ctxktuu/ 1  But  this  scarcity  is 
only  a  proof  of  tbe  active  and  general 
destruction  of  pictures,  statues,  and 
painted  glass,  at  the  close  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  reign  and  afterwards.  Owing 
to  this  iconoclastic  war,  Vertue  and  Wai- 
pole were  not  able  to  discover  any  paint- 
ed glass  executed  in  the  four  succeeding 
t«igDs,  from  1461  to  XSQ19.  Tbefe  is, 
iiow««er,  l^ood  reafoa  to-  prctumev  tbat 


painting  on  glass  had  not-  altogether 
fallen  into  disuse  during  that  period,  for 
we  find  it  in  a  high  state  of  excellence  in 
tbe  succeeding  reign.  The  next  pieces, 
which  Walpofe  has  specified,  are  the 
stories  of  the  Old  and  New  Law,  in  the 
magnificent  windows  of  King's  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge.  They  were  com- 
menced in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Henry 
tbe  Eighth's  reign,  by  Francis  WilKam- 
son  of  Southwark,  and  Simon  Symondt 
of  St.  Margarett,  tVettminster.  Galyon 
Hoone,  Richard  Bomnde,  and  Thomas 
Reve,  of  London,  conjointly  with  James 
NiehoUon,  executed  eighteen  painted 
windows  in  the  upper  story  of  tbe  same 
chapel.  These  were  prc^bly  the  last 
public  works  on  glass,  painted  for  the 
crown  or  the  clergy  in  that  or  the  suc- 
ceeding reigns.  From  the  circumstance 
of  two  English  subjects  painted  in  oil,  on 
pannel,  and  marked  with  the  name  of 
yan  Ef/ek,  Waipole  conjectured  that  the 
Flemish  painter  of  that  name  had  visited 
England ;  and,  on  somewhat  similar 
ground,  it  has  been  surmised  that  PocR- 
BU8,  the  old,  came  into  this  country. 
About  fourteen  years  ago,  a  person 
named  Hilton,  in  York,  had  in  his  pos- 
session to  repair,  although  he  was  not  a 
painter  on  guss,  four  compartments  of 
painted  glass,  representing  stories  of  the 
P-dssion,  which  had  been  long  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  Catholic  fiimily  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. According  to  tradition,  they 
had  been  originaUy  taken  from  tbe  win- 
dow of  a  religious  house  in  Yorkshire. 
The  romantic  ruin  of  Kirkstall  Abbey 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  building 
from  whence  these  relics  were  taken, 
by  some  pious  adherent.  But  another 
tradition  assigned  them  originally  to  an 
Abbey  in  York  itself.  Tbe  name  "  Pe- 
trus  Powrbus,  fig.  1537,"  was  painted  in 
old  English  liettcrs,  on  tlinee  of  them, 
Ac.~"R.  BowNDE,  fee.  1536."  on  the 
fourth.  Whether  this  R.  Bownde  was 
the  same  glass-painter,  or  the  son  of 
him,  who  assisted  to  paint  the  magni- 
fiocnt  windows .  of  King's  College,  is 
now  perhaps  past  inquiry.  The  deswn 
of  these  pictures  ilraa  in  tlie  Flemish 
taste,  with  a  mixture  of  the  lean  contonrs 
and  angular  forms  of  the  Gcnnan  school. 
Tbe  b^ds  exhibited  a  certain  dry  truth 
of  nature,  and  the.  expiession,  altlioUgh 
tame,  was .  not.  without  a  cooaidenble 
sbare  of  discrimioation.  <  Tbere  was  a 
good  deal  of  tbe  maiUMur  of  lUmrtin  de 
Vos  and  Fnmae  Florie  in  the  figures ; 
and,  but  for  the  name  of  Pomius  afix- 
ed,  they  might  have  passed  for  the  de- 
signs of  either  of  these  ousters.  The 
Goloudngof  thftbindaeape  aad  dnpciies 
of. tbe.  three  tamAeAwfk.^-om».  of 


Powrbim,'  was  bright  and  boM,  in  vi«id 
Dashes ;  and  had  been  originally  more 
vigorous,  or  was  better  preserved^  than 
that  of  tbe  fourth.  The  carnations  were 
very  sanguine,  but  monotonous.  Tb« 
colouring,  in  that  by  Bownde,  was 
blacker  ;  and  the  drawing  very  infisrior : 
although  painted  by  him.  it  was  probably 
from  a  design  by  Pourbus.  On  com- 
paring these  designs  by  recollection, 
shortly  after,  with  the  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration,  painted  on  pannel,  by 
Peter  Pourbus,  and  sold  with  other 
paintings  belonging  to  the  Bathurst  fti- 
mily,  at  Eshcol  House,  in  <  Mtrshnl- 
Street,  some  years  ago,  there  could  be 
little  doubt  but  tbat  they  were  all  de- 
signed by  the  same  baud.  This  Peter 
Pourbus  was  probably  the  Fleming  of 
that  name,  called  "  the  old," — who  was 
bom  in  Gouda,  in  Holland,  in  the  year 
1510,  and  died  in  1583.  Hewasacon<- 
temporary  with  Dirk  and  fVouter  Cra- 
beth,  tbe  famous  glsss-painters  of  that 
city  ;  and  be  probably  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  glass-painting  in  their  scho<d. 
The  great  church  of  Gouda,  which  was 
rebuilt  and  beautified  with  windows  of 
painted  glass,  after  its  destruction  by  fire, 
in  1558,  gave  full  employment  to  the 
best  glass-painters  of  the  low  countries, 
for  nearly  half  a  century. 

It  is  recorded,  by  contemporary  wri-' 
ters,  that  much  of  tbe  valuable  decora- 
tions of  the  Abbeys, '  Monasteries,  and 
private  Oratories,  was  secreted,  to  pre- 
serve it  firom  destruction,  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Although,  in  generid,  the 
painted  glass  was  destroyed,  or  conveyed 
abroad,  it  is  certain  that  some  was  taken 
asunder,  and  concealed  at  home.  Those 
ancieni,  sacred  subjects  on  glass,  which 
are,  occasionally,  to  be  found  in  the 
hands  of  London  broken,  or  auction- 
tooBM,  and  which,  ftom  time  to  time, 
emerge  into  light,  on  the  sale  of  old 
fiunily  houses  and  fornitnre,  indifferent 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  generally  of 
this,  description.  Such  of  these  firail 
memorials,  as  have  names  or  dates,  may 
serve  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  eariy 
progress  of  gtaas-paiating.  Gentlemen, 
who  possess  any  authenticated  remains, 
will  render  a  service  to  the  history  of 
this  interesting  art,  by  transmitting  cor- 
rect descriptive  notices,  to  the  press, 
before  time  or  acddent  shall  have,  for 
evcr^  deprived  them  of  tbe  power. 

On  tbe  divorce  frim  Qneen  Catharine 
and  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  in  1537,* 
the  suppteasion  of  the  religions  houses, 
and  the  seizure  of  thar  revenues  by  the 
King,  proved  the  signal  for  a  war  against 
tbe  Fine  .Arta.  Excepting  in  the  ia-- 
stances  (specified  by  Waipole)    of  the 
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wiadows  in  Wtsmtk  dMpei,  repaiotcd 
in  1574,  Dt  the  expence  ot  the  Earl  and 
CoHSteM  of  Leioc*t«r :  the  windows  in 
th«  Cbapcb  at  Oxford,  m  l623 :  and  in 
thatof  Unc<dn's  Inn  Ciiapel,  by  Btmtrd 
Vtn  Linge,  in  l6SS,  glass-pninting  was 
confined  to  the  country  mansions  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry ;  and,  eren  there, 
was  pnarlpaOy  employed  in  armMrial 
bearings  and  rancifiu  ornaments. 

The  civil  wur  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  First, completed  the  destruction  which 
Henry  the  Eigblb  had  b^un.  As  that 
unfortunate  monarch  had  a  taste  fur  the 
Fine  Arts,  had  invited  Vandyck  and  other 
painters  into  England,  and  patronized  tiie 
fitif  lisb  artists ;  the  lepvblicaBS  and  £•• 
natMS  conoeived  that  every  thii^  was  to 
ba  reversed.  They  deemed  it  an  essen- 
tial duty  to  banish  the  artists,  and  destroy 
the  very  vestiges  of  the  Arts,  in  order 
thereby  to  secure  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy,  and  give  perpeloity  to  their 
own  scheme  of  govemmeat. 

A  few  more  brief  notices  carry  down 
the  art  of  giass^aiating  in  this  country 
to  our  own  time.  They  are  here  enu- 
merated. The  Bible  stories,  painted  on 
the  windows  in  Ibe  chapel  at  Wroicton, 
in  l632,  by  Btnurd  Fan  -Unrt ;  the 
windows  in  Christ  Chnroli,  Oxford,  by 
Abraham  Fan  Umge,  m  1640 ;  in  the 
church  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  by 
BoftiOa  Suttam,  in  l£34 ;  eight  or  ten 
vrindows  m  the  chapel  of  University 
College,  in  l640 ;  the  East  window  in 
the  same  chapel,  b^  Hemy  Gikt,  in 
1687 ;  and  one  iuChnst  Church,  Oxford, 
by  Isaac  Oliver,  m  1 700.  To  these  we 
have  to  add  the  window  in  Merton  dmpel, 
in  1700.  by  miliam  Price,  the  &- 
ther;  and  the  windows  at  Queen's, 
New  College,  and  Mandlin,  bv  Wil- 
Gata  Prise,  the  son.  who  died  iw 
1765.  Rawtll,  at  Reading,  paiiMed 
some  windows  about  the  year  1740,  for 
the  Earl  of  Pentbroiie;  but,  as  Wa^>^ 
correctly  states,  their  colours  soon  va- 
nished. On  examining,  some  yean  ago, 
a  computmeot  of  this  artist's,  painting,  it 
was  evident  that  his  cohMrs  were  only 
partially  tnirnt  in,  and  asueted  by  oil  co- 
lours in  the  fiaiahing.  la  consequence 
of  thie,  a  part  of  his  figures  had  peeled 
wholly  ofi',  and  left  the  broken  places  on 
tlio  gbiss  bare.  The  same  writer  states, 
that  this  artist  had  found  out  a  bright 
and  dmaUe  wd,  juat  before  bis  death, 
bat.  that  the  saeret  died  witk  ham.  The 
laai  however  is,  that  ha  did  net  so  Bueb 
waai  bright  and  permanent  colours,  as 
the  true  mode  of  namg  them.  Trick  and 
deception  now  began  to  suppfy  the  want 
o£skili.  A  maa,  whose  naaie  is  act  man* 
tioaed,  paaated  U  window  at  Haglqr,  «nr 


:oa;  but  being  ignwant  of  the 
aad  true  prooess,  his  attempts 
sooB  tailed.  Packitt,  of  York,  then  com- 
menced glass-pahiting,  with  considerable 
success ;  the  importation  of  painted  glass 
from  Flanders  followed ;  the  fanatic  ha- 
tred of  the  Fine  Arts  began  to  disap- 
pear, and  the  taste  for  this  iotetcsling 
mode  of  painting  revived.  But  the  art 
still  remaiiied  su^ect  to  the  old  delects 
in  joining  the  separate  pieces  of  glass, 
and  the  perishable  nature  of  certain  tints, 
owing  to  imperfect  vitrifica^n,  when 
James  Pbahson,  to  whom  glaas-paiat- 
ing  is  indebted  for  some  important  im- 
provements, began  to  practice. 

Here  tbe  toil  of  unproductive  research 
terminates,  and  we  advance  with  ease. 
Having  traversed  a  dark  and  almost 
barren  region,  we  now  ascend  an  eleva- 
tion, which  comamads  a  view  of  the  pro- 
mised hind ;  and  the  brighter  day  of  our 
own  time.  In  bud  and  bloom,  aad 
ripened  fraitage»  the  prospect  opens  upon 
the  eye.  Tbe  works  of  various  artists, 
each  possessed  of  distinct  merits,  and 
each  advancing  his  art  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  excellence,  claim  a  separate  no- 
tice. Tbe  brazen  Serpent,  from  Marti' 
mar,  painted  in  the  grand  window  of 
Saliatmry  Cathedral,  by  James  Pbar- 
SON;  the  Cartaons,  by  Mrs.  Pearson; 
and  the  diversified  performances  in  fruit, 
flowers,  and  the  grand  works  at  Carl- 
ton House,  Armntkl  Castle,  and  Dam- 
asuf  fou  Hall,  by  the  late  esteeaMd  ar- 
tist, Richard  Hand,  whose  practical 
system  is  aboat  to  be  pubUsbed  by  his 
son,  fwmbh  important  particulars  fur  de- 
tailed observation.  Eoointon's  capi- 
tal work,  the  School  of  Athene,  firom  the 
celebrated  composition  by  Rafael,  and 
Backlsb's  grand  Norfolk  wmdow,  are 
commanding  objects  of  atteution.  The 
fwmer  was  executed  on  a  noUe  scrie,  for 
the  Kbrary  window  of  Sir  Richabo 
Colt  Hoake,'  Bart,  at  Stour  Head, 
m  Wiltshire.  Many  other  fine  praduc- 
tioaa  of  ttMse  aad  other  artists  in  this  de- 
partment, have  aiwded'  lu  mneh  pieasore, 
and  ampfe-mateiiab  fo*  hJBtoiisal  oolsce. 
Afiter  having  fur  so  foag  a  period  held  a 
slender  and  precarious  existence,  and 
sunk  to  a  toy  of  fiashnn,  employed  in  the 
bhnonry  ofbenldic  decoration,  oranem- 
pirieal  gliUct  of  light  and  colour,  this  art 
nowMsumes  its  paapsr  raafc  as  a  vehiele 
of  form  and  cbaiMtar,  of  pasnouaad 
sralineot.  Advancing  to  correctness  of 
outline  and  giandaur  of  dcogn,  aldnagb 
stil  necemiMed  to  borrow  /torn  the  m- 
tar  art,  aad  to  ei^pport  itte^bg  the  inven- 
tion of  other*,  it  agaia  baaomes  a  gnat 
atoiat  ngeM,  eapahle  of  pradMiBg-tba 
most  avaltMl  idfRMoiuy  of  iMtncting 


the  igaorant,  appalling  viet^  aaAeacitiniF 
a  love  of  virtue  in  tm  risiag  geaeiatian. 
Here  tbe  voice  of  troth  mi^t  be  tin- 
quentin  praise,  and  a  sympathy  will* 
contemporary  merit  ei\joy  an  honourable 
gratification:  but  when,  as  it  were,  thw 
trumpet  sound*  the  charger  and  the  snix 
rit  of  the  war-hmMC  would  pluage  aaudst 
the  flashiaf;  fires  of  tbe  Add,  the  seenv 
recedes.  We  have  already  trespassed  be- 
yoad  the  limits  of  the  Literary  Qazette,. 
and  must  uowilliagiy  eloae  oar  commo- 
nication.  W.  C^ 

■  TYilii  gentleimui  has  done  as  the  kM*er  to  in-' 
seft  llie  foHowlns  fiurfaHM  from  one  of  onr 
ewriy  eommaitcaMBi  to  ihin  Joonml,  in  liit  let- 
ter '*  Oa  /*«  Mwi»ill  af  tk*  Dirttttn  if  Ike  BrU 
HMk  ImtUmtiMt,"  pnbliihed  ia  tlie  last  Nomber 
of  tbe  "  Annab  of  Ibe  Fine  Arte." 

"  I  conceive  that  tbe  boooar  aad  intMcsts  et 
the  Reyal  Acadanqraarf  the  BritUb  lastiiaitoa,. 
aad  the  whole  body  of  ihc  Artnto  eoaiideredas 
the  BiUTMH  Scnooc,  are  one.  They  rat  ap4iB 
the  same  brosd  basin ;  and  wliatever  ha*  a  ten- 
dency to  narrow  that  /iiad  to  Ibe  mistaken 
vicwi,  prrjudiors,  or  paalom  of  individaalf, 
aaut  cndaagcr  the  snpentmelnre,  ami  he  injn- 
rioos  to  a)l." — Literary  GaseMe,  Febroary  8^ 
1817. 

Immediately  alter  the  rimve,  Shr  R.  C  H > 
adds  the  foUomagftankesymMo*  of  Mio^ 
nioa :  "  Tkft  amIiaMal*  nmcUt-  eetirelf  with 
M«  own,  aad  /  lap*,  with  Hum  ^  focry  aajw^a- 
iietd  man,  wlio  on  viewing  worlu  of  art  doe» 
not  look  oat  for  namee,  hat  for  murit,  to  saoo" 
tion  liii  approlmtioB,'' — Annals  of  Ibe  Fine  Arts,. 
Part  iv.  p.  13,  IS. 

His  talents  and  the  taste  mi  liberal  spirits 
with  which  Sir  Richard  CtU'ftoart  has,  for  so 
many  yean,  pafireaised  the  British  School,  bare 
joitty  attaefced  aa  importanee  to  Ms  thoasbt* 
on  the  aabjaet.  Hk  hariaa  taken  ep  ibe  pea 
to  advocate  Ibe  iateiest*  of  nathro  fianios,  witt 
ever  reflect  honour  apou  bis  name.  We  amy 
he  allowed,  on  this  occasion,  to  say,  a*  old  aos 
earnest  pleader*  of  tbe  same  came,  we  were 
happy  to  find  that  gentleasao  so  fally  mree  in 
onr  sUmdard  principU  of  comciliatmx.  Bat 
we  were  also  concerned  to  notice,  Ibat  a  part  of 
his  valuatde  letter  has-  been  mbiMerprfttd,  and 
emplayed  by  the  PmH$»m  tftamtftnMmt  for  a 
porposo,  very  oapesite  to  that  mmmk  tf  bUtrtit$ 
and  $*»timiemU  which  it  was  bis  piibNe-apirited 
intention  to  promote.  Upon  Ibis  bead,  we  will 
hereafter  be  particular. 

In  the  above  qootaliea  from  tbe  Lttsrwrp 6e> 
uUe,  tbe  word*  in  itidicf  are  either  aaiateBtiaiial 
deviations  tbrou||h  luutc  in  copyinf,  or  'm*- 
icraphitervn,  winch  the  Editor  of  the  Annab  of 
tike  Fine  Arts  will  perhaps  have  tbe  goodness  to 
ceiveetiahisilfextNaniber.  Tbe  word  "  aad^ 
in  itaUes,  is  "  ef"  in  the  origfant— •' fand"  is 
Aaadatira— and  "  be"  is  "proer."  After  the 
words  "  Britisb  Scbool,"  tbe  words  "  and  iU 
Patrons,"  are  omitted  in  tbe  fii«l«ti««. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY. 

A  SPANISH  STOBT 
(Coatbmed.) 
On  entering  the  saloon  we  met  Don  Anto^ 
ttio;  he  had  nist  risen  from  his  5ieit«.  <^I 
salute  you,  Don  Antonio,"  said  my  ladVi 
"  but  wbafs  the  matter?  you  took  tKspMatseO^ 
<*  You  are  the  eana^*  said  be,  •<  at  least  i* 
ymtt  baart  yoq  aM,  but  I  vriU  take  can  of 
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jnoM."  * iH»  nulMt  aihwuit  of  jwnrael^ 
^hv"  •!»  innlynj^liQd,  "to  iwld  anch  tan. 
^i9ge  u  ysur  wiieJ  ^yery  tbw>g  is  an  qb- 
ject  fit  to  rouse  your  k>w  suspicions ;  have 
joi|  Dot  bad  sufficient  proof  of  niy  fidelity?" 
"  I  have  talcen  care  you  should  have  no  op- 
portunity n  he  unfwtfrful,'"  was  his  answer. 
•«  IIow«*er,''  said  he,  after  a  slight  pause, 
and  m  *  teram^  tone,  •*  tiMre  is  lie  cud  of 
-this,  lat  iM  be  frtenfts;  I  mt^t  *>»*«  **•<'  ^  ^^ 
tie  top  much,  lot  u»  foi|pt  thq  past,  and  love 
each  other  as  we  have  ever  done."  "  To  be 
friends  with  you,  Don  Aotonio,!  have  no  ob- 
jection," she  repKed;  "  the  decorum  of  ma- 
•trirooiiy  requires  it,  but  to  love  you  now  is 
'perfectly  impossible,  the  fine  thread  which 
might  liave  bouod  our  affoetions  luis  bten  so 
fruelly  broken,  that  it  cannot  b«  unitod 
again.  Obactvot  for  mjr  own  sake,  whether 
you  are  happy  or  otherwise  depends  on  your- 
self." "  lluw  cool  you  are,"  said  Don  An- 
tonio, "  I  can  manage  no.  argument  with 
you."  "Because  I  am  always  temperate," 
bhe  Implied.  **  You  are  too  violent  or  too 
■cold."  "  Oive  me  a  kiss,"  said  the  stupid, 
-sottish,  jealous  Don.  "  If  I  do,"  said  the 
Lady  Amiata,  "  may  I  be  false  to  you."  As 
she  spoke,  she  sat  down  to  the  pmno,  but 
she  aid  not  playi  she  put  her  elUuw  on  the 
Iceys,  and  hung  her  cheek  on  he.-  hand.  _He 
put  on  his  capote,  and  walked  down  stairs. 
'*' Wbatabnite]"  muntaiired  las  he  went 
out.  **DiMnDo,"  said  my  bdy,  warmly, 
-*'  I  beg  you  would  forbear  such  etclam*- 
tiuos."  The  French  Colonel  came  in  while 
«he  was  in  this  attitude.  He  stood  a  mo- 
ment gazing  at  her;  she  perceived  him,  and 
suddenly  rising  said,  "  I  thought  we  were  to 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  of 
5our  officers."  "  You  must  excuse  tbem  to- 
night," he  replied)  "  tboy  ore  all  omploytd 
inaoeiiW  tke  tnwps  io^ed  in  tbek  lyiar- 
4ers."  I  was  about  to  retire.  "  Rantain 
t^iere  you  are,  Dueima  Brigida,"  sakl  my 
ladv,  somewhat  austerely.  "  Monsieur," 
sai()  she  abruptly  to  the  Colonel,  "  1  have 
-only  to  request  that  you  will  act  candidly  to- 
wards me."  I  did  not  understand  what  my 
lady  could  mean  by  this  address.  But  love 
has  quicker  perceptions  than  duty.  "Be 
assure^  Madiuu,"  said  the  Colooel,  "  act  or 
•paak  as  you  will  in  my  presence,  I  will  nei- 
ther denouitce  nor  find  fault  with  you." 
"  What  pledge  will  you  give  me  for  that }'' 
"  Any  toing  you  may  please."  «  Then," 
said  my  lady,  "  I  will  put  you  to  the  pioof." 
Sbe  took  his  arm,  and  walked  to  the  other 
«Ad  of  the  room.  I  could  not  hear  distinctly 
what  she  said,  but  I  gathered  enough  to 
know  that  it  was  some  question  she  put 
about  the  French  Marshal  Ney.  The  Colo- 
nel started  at  it,  and  putting  ms  hand  to  his 
forehead,  swd,  "  I  dsre  not."  «  Well,"  she 
npiied,  ■'it-ia  of  ao  eoMoquewte/'  tmaiAg 
from  him.  «  But,". said  be,  "  what  use  do 
you  mMui  to  ms^e  .oX,the  informftdonr 
'"  Whatever  I  pwase,  escept  discowr  ita  au- 
^or."  He  remained  much  agitated,  and  as 
if  he  wished  me  to  licave  the  room.  I  with- 
drew into  the  little  hall,  and  in  about  half  a 
miottte  my  lady  came  out  tD  me,  and  said, 
^  Bngida,  you  must  never  tmation  a  word 
of  what  you  brnn  seta  or  ^eaad.  thia  Bighi 
to  any  living.  «oul."    "  You.  at^.  dep««d  on 


me,"  I  replied,  "  I  have  neither  conMants, 
nor  curiority ;  but  what  waa  it  he  said  to  you 
just  now  ^"  "  Tiiat  must. be  ray  secret,"  said 
she,  smilingly,  and  miked  away  to  the  li- 
brary, taking  a  light  in  lier  hand.  As  she 
desired  roe  to  follow  her,  I  felt  a  strange  de- 
sire to  see  if  the  Colonel  had  any  thing  to 
say,  that  would  take  the  veil  from  the  mys- 
terious half  minute.  "  Sir,"  sud  I,  going 
into  tite  saloon,  "  my  lady  will  be  here  in  a 
moment;  sbe  has  only  gone  to  see  if  the 
moon  keeps  her  place  m  the  heavens  as  for- 
merly; for  we  are  begin  nin|;  to  think  that 
you  French  will  run  away  with  every  thing 
in  Spain."  "  I  wish  to  heaven,  Duenna," 
said  he,  «  that  I  could  run  away  with  her : 
here,  cohm  here,  if  von  will  assist  me,  you 
shall  have  a  purse  of  three  bimdrsd  double 

Kistolea."  I  hesitated.  <<  Will  you  ?"  rqoined 
e,  with  much  earnestness  and  emotion: 
"  here,  take  this,"  nutting  a  handful  of  goki 
pieces  into  my  hand,  as  some  one  was  heard 
coming  into  the  saloon,  "  uke  this,  as  an 
earnest  of  the  future."  Now  I  was  in  a  great 
friglM,  because  my  lady  might  aa  well  be 
caugiit  Witk  bim  akine  as  I :  I  therefore 
bruuied  away,  along  the  balcony  down  the 
winding  stairs,  into  the  garden,  for  there 
was  no  other  way  of  getting  back  to  the 
little  hall  unseen.  I  had  very  imperfectly 
collected  my  senses  on  getting  iuto  the  gar- 
den, when  I  was  eonfowidod  by  seeing  my 
Lady  and  a  nan  in  close  conversation,  not 
fkr  fconi  me.  I  approached  as  near  aa  I 
couldy— 4iot  from  curiosity,  but  firom  duty, — 
and  bid  myself  behind  tlie  great  mulberry^ 
tree,  near  where  they  stood.  "  Now,"  said 
my  Lady,  "Diego,  you  understand  me,  and 
here  are  three  hard  dollars  for  you;  setoff 
immediately,  and  do  not  return  till  tou  see 
the  General.  Yon  remember  my  uncle ;  you 
must  faavo  seen  hbn  at  my  fatlier>i,  when 
you  were  a  boy.  Be  sure  you  cive  this  wul- 
nut  into  bis  own  bands,  fna  fiily  others, 
which  you  must  get  by  the  way.  You  will 
wait  his  pleasure.  I  think  you  will  meet 
him  at  Valmesada,  or  at  farthest,  at  ffilboa." 
"There  is  something  more  than  kernel  in 
this  walnutv  please  my  Lady,"  said  Diego. 
"  There  is,  Oiego,  and  take  you  can  of  it, 
as  you  value  your  own  soul."  Now  I  was, 
I  will  confess,  for  once  curious,  but  I  dared 
not  stay  any  longer^  so  slipping  along,  to 
observe  what  might  pass  at  the  garden  porch, 
I  remained  there,  but  coidd  observe  nothing 
more  than  that  my  Lady  gave  him  two  hard 
duliws  mere,  and  he  deputed. 

Deona  Carolma  de  Jtgbmra,  with  snne 
ladies,  were  anoounced ;  my  Lady  met  them 
in  the  great  hall,  and  accompanied  them  to 
the  saloon,  where  the  Colonel,  Don  Antonio, 
and  a  male  relation,  were  already  wuting. 
After  the  coffee  and  ices,  there  was  a  little 
conversation,  somewhat  general,  but  alio- 
gtUaor  unimmrstiag.  Some  atriswpts  mtm 
mad»at  UveliiMa8,'but  in  «aiD.  Tbe  e««ning 
passed  slowly  and  irksomely,  for  it  was  ob- 
vious that  every  one  was  engrossed  by  some 
olgect  foreign  to  the  coaversa^on.  Don  An- 
tonio thoueht  upon  the  colour  of  j[eaIousy ; 
the  Colonel  upon  die  quiver  of  Cupid;  Don- 
aa  Aminta  was  anxious  about  the  mte  of  her 
w^at;  Dob  rfedro  PereavsasmeditaHng 
about  jofBbag  JSphno^s  ansjrt  imtda^,  at 


Leon ;  Dsniia  Car'alkut  was  ealcalatiil|g 
whether  her  bouse  wasuot  tenanted  by  the 
Fiench,  as  it  was  understood  that  they  awe 
retreating  in  the  dircctioa  of  Vitioria.  I 
may  ,have  been  mistaken  in  giving  them 
those  things  to  think  of;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  were  thinking  of  any  thi^g 
but  what  was  talked  of  in  the  saloon. 

There  had  been  such  a  noise  iii  tbe  house 
ail  day,  that  when  at  last  we  retired,  sleMi  had 
fled  fiom  my  piNow.  For  from  the  hour  I  kiss- 
ed my  Lady's  hand  in  bidding  her  good  night; 
I  did  nothing  but  tiim,  anotoss,  and  build 
castles  in  Andalusia.  I  rose  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  light,  went 
into  my  Lady's  apartment,  to  see  that  her 
morning  things  were  ready  to  be  put  on. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  her  already  out  of 
bed,  standing  by  the  window  that  mees  the 
EasL  The  blush  of  the  early  sky  Was  on 
her  cheek,  and  as  she  smiled  upon  me,  sbe 
might  have  stood  for  tbe  image  of  sun-rise. 
"We  shall  have  an  agreeable  walk  this 
morning,  Brindaj"  said  she.  «  The  day  is 
fine,  I  almost  Deem  to  hope.  Heaven  smiles 
upon  Spain."  "May  it  pleasoit  to  bless  my 
Lady,"  said  J.  "  And  this,  my  wretched 
country!"  she  sighed,  putting  her  hands 
together,  as  she  raised  tkem  to  neanren,  fn 
an  hour  the  bouse  was  afoot.  Special  care 
had  been  taken  of  the  chocolate.  I  gave 
the  Colonel  a  ctip,  in  which  the  spoon  wouM 
stand  on  end.  Donna  Carolina  de  JgUura 
came  in  as  vre  were  getting  roidy.  "A 
charming  day,  dear  Ammta,"  said  she,  "we 
shall  have  a  ilelightful  walk  to  the  head  of 
the  valley.  I  have  desired  the  mules  to  be 
sent  on  before."  "  Don  Antenm,"  said  my 
Lady,  "are  you  ready  ^"  «  No,  I  wont  go," 
was  his  answer.  "  Cousin  Pedro  will  attend 
you."  We  met  tbe  Colonel  just  after  we 
had  passed  the  Square,  or  rather  he  had  seen 
us  go  by,  and  overtook  us.  "  I  b*ve  been 
fortunate,"  said  be.  "  I  am  glad  you  fasn« 
joined  us,"  said  my  Lady,  "  I  think  we  shall 
have  a  pleasant  walk."  "  Pray,  Senor,"  said 
Donna  Carolina,  do  you  know  if  your  coun- 
trymen have  retreated  from  Vittoria  yet  ?  " 
"  Indeed,  Madam,"  answered  the  Cokmei, 
"  I  am  not  in  the  secret.  I  only  kaow  what 
ay  orders  are."  "And  pray,  Senor,"  said 
the  Donna,  "what  may  they  be?"  "Ah! 
I  am  afraid  they  are  diestined  to  remain  a 
secret  too,"  replied  be,  laughingly.  Her  inqui- 
ries, however,  were  resumed,  and  dexterous- 
ly pairied.  At  last  she  suddenly  said,  "Apro- 
pos. Golonel,  is  it  true  that  a  French  m- 
aadier  took  a  ckiU,  at  Bstelk^  by  the  foei, 
and  dashed  ila  baiiiM  out  against  tbe  step 
of  a  door?"  "1  aia  grieved,  to  lie  obliged 
toconfiess,"saidhe,"thatitistrur."  "And 
does  the  wretch  live  ?"  said  my  Lady,  with  a 
flush  of  indignation  in  her  cheek.  "I  have 
no  reason  to  nelieve  otiierwisc,"  he  Te|4ied ; 
"  thacondiKt  of  the  town  had  plaeed  it  out 
efthepak^fmilitaiyptqteetion.''  "Where 
is  tb«  ana,  O  Qodl"  ofted  out  my  ladyv 
"  and  to  what  hour  dost  tboa  seserve  thy 
vengeance?"  "In  that  hour,  preserve  m^ 
Heaven ! "  said  theColonel.  "  Aye,  you  may 
well  say  that,"  said  Dmm  Garo/iiia,  exuto- 
ingly.  I,  more  sedate  in  my  abbomnce, 
attared  an  av^maria. 

Jtaa  Pedep  wasnewtD  takebi»lta»«and 
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proceed  on  bis  journey.  The  Colonel  took 
Kim  bjr  the  arm,  and  tbey  walked  aside  for  a 
few  minutes  in  deep  conversation.  During 
this  time,  Donna  Carolina  was  persuading 
ray  Lady  to  go  on  to  the  summit  of  the  hill 
to  the  left;  and  to  make  all  certain,  she  or- 

'  dered  the  servants  and  mules  to  move  before 
us.  The  view  from  above  was  worth  our 
trouble.  The  valley  stretched  itself  in  great 
richness  at  our  feet,  and  the  hills  which 
completely  shut  it  in,  are  known  through- 
out all  Biscay  for  trees  and  beauty.  Iriis 
ecenery  would  doubtless  have  drawn  some 
fine  observations  from  my  Lady,  had  not 
the  Colonel  been  present;  and  probably  from 
the  Colonel  too,  but  for  Donna  Carolina 
incessantly  teazing  him  with  questions.    It 

'  took  us  an  hour's  climbing  to  reach  the  spot 
where  we  stood,  and  there  we  were  perched 
Tike  flies  upon  the  edge  of  a  china  basin, 
looking  down  upon  the  landscape  lying  in 
shades  and  spots  of  blue  and  green,  and 
gold  and  purple,  below.    Here  Donna  Caro- 

'  ana  moimted  her  mule,'  and  left  us  for  Vit 
toria.  She  had  a  long  way  before  her;  it 
was  at  least  a  ride  of  five  hours.  "  You  must 
be  fatigued,"  said  the  Colonel  to  my  Lady, 
"will  you  take  my  arm  as  we  return?" 
« That  is  net  the  custom  in  Spain,"  she  re- 
plied, "  we  roust  be  content  to  act  in  trifles 
as  the  world  does."  "  Well,  my  Lady,"  said 
I,  "if  you  will  not  profit  by  the  Colonel's 
arm,  I  will;  for  I  am  ready  to  sink  with  fa- 
tigue." TbeColonel's  arm  was  not  enough, 
laetually  sunkdown.  I  soon,  however,  re- 
covered, but  my  Lady  forced  me  to  rest  a 
Utde  longer. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  nest.) 


THE  DRAMA. 

DRURY-LANE  THEATRE. 

We  noticed  in  our  last  Number  the  pre- 
parations making  for  opening  Dniry  I^ne 
on  the  6th  of  next  Month,  and  have  since 
that  publication  availed  ourselves  of  a  polite 
penmssion  to  view  the  Theatre,  so  that  we 
are  able  to  lay  a  more  detailed  Occoont  of  its 
state  and  improvements  before  our  readers. 

The  acting  management,  it  is  known,  has 
been  again  entrustM  by  the  Committee  to 
Mr.  Raymond,  and  already  we  may  say  are 
the  good  effects  of  his  zeal  and  activity  de- 
monstrated by  the  diligence  and  vigour  with 
which  the  alterations,  so  late  in  commencing, 
•re  prosecuted,  leaving  no  fear  of  the  House 
opening  at  the  appointed  time.  These  al- 
terations are  as  general  as  they  are  judicious, 
embracing' not  only  the  audience  part,  but 
the  stage  and  entrances.  In  the  latter,  they 
tttt  peciiliarly  well  judged.  The  outer  lobby, 
which  resembled  the  Cave  of  Eolus  from 
the  multitude  of  winds  rushing  through  It 
fifom  many  apertures,  has  had  several  of 
these  fngorifie  ventilators  closed,  and  at 
each  end  handsome  circular  staircases  are 
erected,which  lead  to  the  grand  saloon  above, 
through  what  was  the  cieling  of  the  lobby 
and  the  floor  of  the  saloon.  This  fine  lounge 
is  now  appropriated  for  the  conveniency  of 
hklf-price  visitants,  who  were  before  con- 
demned, if  they  arrived  too  soon  for  admis- 
sion and  had  patience  to  wait  for  it,  to  keep 
themfclves  as  free  from  ague  as  tbey  conl^ 


while  they  kicked  their  heels  in  the  rold  and 
miserable  paved  receptacle  we  have  just 
described.  The  improvement  in  this  in- 
stance must  be  extiemely  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  the  Theatre,  especially  as  the 
saloon  thus  set  apart  for  the  half-price  wait- 
ing-room, is  rendered  very  brilliant  by  being 
converted  into  a  Chinese  Temple,  with  three 
Pagodas  illuminated  by  eighty  beautiful 
lamps  correctly  copied  from  designs  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  George  Staunton.  Two 
oars,  with  refreshments  in  the  wing  rooms, 
separate  the  full  from  the  half-price  com- 
pany, till  the  hour  of  entrance  for  the  latter 
into  the  theatre,  when  the  doors  between  the 
saloon  and  cupola  are  thrown  open. 

The  chief  alterations  in  the  audience  part 
consist  in  removing  some  of  the  heavier 
ornammts  about  the  proscenium,  covering 
all  the  box  seats  anew  with  fine,  cloth,  and 
repainting  and  beautifying  the  whole.  The 
dull  uniform  green  colour  of  the  boxes  is 
exchanged  for  neat  pannels  and  an  agreeable 
pink,  more  fiivourable  to  the  display  both  of 
dress  and  beauty.  The  front  of  the  boxes 
has  also  undergone  this  change,  and  is  now 
a  brilliant  composition  of  pink,  white,  and 
gold;  merely  relieved  by  strips  and  pi- 
lasters of  the  green  which  heretofore  preao- 
roinated. 

The  stage,  as  we  stated  in  our  last,  is  to  be 
lighted  with  gas,  and  behind  the  scenes  a 
great  advantage  is  effected  by  building  a  spa- 
cious property  room,  and  opening  a  way  for 
shifting  tne  scenery  on  both  sides,  instead  of 
carrying  it  quite  across  thestage,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  scenes  and  the  disorder  and  in- 
terruption of  all  the  performances. 

We  are  informed  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  managers  to  revive  some  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish comedies  this  season,  and  play  them  pu- 
rified in  themselves,  and  supported  by  the 
whole  comic  strength  of  the  House.  A  plan 
which,  if  well  executed,  cannot  fail  to  be  at- 
tractive. We  have  only  to  notice  fiirther, 
that  several  London  and  provincial  favourites 
are  added  to  the  dramatic  corps ;  among 
whom  we  distinguish  Mr.  Harry  Johnston, 
Mr.  Maywood  called  the  Scotch  Kean,  Mr. 
Stanley  ami  Mrs.  Bellchambers  from  Bath, 
Miss  Byrne  of  musical  celebrity  from  Dub- 
lin, Mr.  Pope  and  Mrs.  Glover. 

The  corps  de  ballet  has  been  discharged 
«a  matte.  Both  the  Winter  Theatres  having 
agreed  to  begin  the  iterformances  precisely  at 
seven  o'clock,  the  time  allotted  fur  inferior 
dancing  could  no  longer  be  allowed  without 
eiMnvacbing  upon  "  the  small  hours  of  morn- 
ing." IndMd  in  every  respect  we  consider 
this  loss  a  gain.  We  never  saw  a  fine  Ballet 
at  either  house,  nor  any  thing  of  the  sort 
which  was  not  more  to  be  regretted  for  the 
lime  it  consumed,  than  admir«l  for  the  plea- 
sure it  gave. 


DK3EST  OF  POLITICS  AND 

NEWS. 

B^  the  well-known  figure  of  a  simile 
of  dissimilitude,  we  may  say,  that  the 
stream  of  political  news  is  not  like  a 
river  stnua ;  lor.  as  it  lolis  on,  «t  pre- 
sent, it  dintiaialwa  instead  of  accunndiit- 


inp,  and  we  ahouM  aot  woiKfer  tiwt  tbe 
Niger  at  leai^h  fviaiabed  the  oalyeia- 
blem  applicable  to  it,  i.  e.  that  of  beiag 
lost  altogether. 

The  convention  between  Louis  XVIII. 
and  the  Pope  has  been  published.  The 
re-organization  of  the  Gallican  Church  is 
founded,  as  we  have  before  stated,  on 
the  basis  of  the  concordat  between  Leia  X. 
and  Franda  I.,  and  tends  greatly  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  clerical  dignitaries 
and  revenues  in  France.  A  grand  cere- 
mony was  observed  on  Friday,  in  placing 
the  new  hats  on  the  heads  of  the  new 
cardinals.  It  appears  that  his  Holiness 
baa  disapproved  of  some  of  the  tolerant 
principles  recognized  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Charter,  and  that  this  Romish  jea- 
lousy has  been  met  by  a  declaration  that 
these  articles  are  only  to  be  explaine4 
with  reference  to  civil  rights  I 

The  24th  and  25th  of  August,  Saint 
Louis's  day  and  eve,  were  observed  with 
fetes  and  amusements  in  Paris,  and 
throughout  France. 

The  King  of  Prussia  is  expected  to 
witness  an  approaching  review  of  tlie 
British  Corps  of  Occupation,  near  Cant- 
bray.  His  Majesty  seems  to  be  greatly 
e^ioying  his  incognito  at  Paris ;  visiting 
the  places  of  public  amusement,  and 
dining  with  the  ministers  and  ambassa- 
dors of  all  nations. 

The  Royalist  cause  seems  to  be  gain- 
ing a  complete  ascendancy  in  South  Ame- 
rica ;  especially  in  Mexico  and  Grenada. 
The  cmef  leaders  of  the  Insurgents  in 
many  places  are  evidently  entitled  to  no 
consideration  beyond  that  of  roBber 
captains;  at  sea  they  are. pirates,  ou  land 
banditti. 

The  celebrated  Czerni  George  having 
had  the  temerity  to  trust  himself,  under 
a  disguise,  in  the  Turkish  dominions, 
was  discovered,  seiied,  and  |>eiieaded 
by  order  of  the  Pacha  of  Belgrade.  His 
head,  as  is  customary,  lias  been  sent  to 
Constantinople.  It  is  reported  that  his 
object  was  to  repossess  himself  of  some 
hidden  treasure. 

The  intercourse  between  Gibraltar  and 
the  Spanish  territories  has  been  restored. 

The  Dublin  Journal  states,  that  hence- 
forth the  Bank  Notes  of  Ireland  are  to 
be  received  at  par  by  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland— a  very  Mvourabk  detennination 
for  the  Irish  merchant. 

The  Duchess  of  St  Len  has  be^n  or- 
dered to  remove  from  Switzerhmd,  in 
common  with  other  Buonaparlists  and 
revolutionarv  emigrants,  whom  the  policy 
of  the  Allied  Governments  requires  to  be 
removed  fnom  the  French  frontiers,  in 
Russia,  Austria,  orPrusaia,  whew  their 
proceedings  may  be  observed. 

i^iy  uitLcu   kjy     ^^_-"  ■^i^-'  '^■~^  ^v  a.  ^»-^ 
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According;  to  commercial  letters  re- 
ceived in  France,  the  Haytian  chief,  Pe- 
tioa,  is  dead ;  and  faas  been  succeeded  by 
Bn  old  associate  of  eighty  years  of  age. 
The  differences  between  St.  Domingo 
and  the  United  States  are  not  yet  set- 
fled. 

Prince  Maximilian  de  Nenwied,  whose 
sciesttfic  rvMarches  in  the  BrazHs  have 
frequently  been  noticed  in  the  Literary 
Oaaette,  has  returned  to  Europe. 

Lieutenant  General  Hammond  has  beea 
apfiointed  Chief  Equerry  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  vice  Sir  B.  BloomiieM. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  left  Rome  on 
the  2nd  inst.  for  Bologna. 

The  Princess  Royal  of  Portugal  sailed 
/rem  Leghorn  for  the  Braaib  on  the  IStb. 

The  reigning  Duke  of  Dessau  died  on 
the  lOtb,  aged  77,  and  is  succeeded  by  his 
grandson.  On  the  12th,  the  Gnmd  Dnke 
of  Mecklenberg  Strelitz,  was  solemnly 
betrothed  to  the  Princess  Maria,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Landgrave  Frederick  of  Hesse. 

Mr.  Woodforde,  one  of  the  members 
<of  our  Royal  Academy,  died  at  Ferrara 
in  Italy,  last  month,  in  the  54th  jrear  of 
Iris  age. 

A  Miss  Thompson  and  Mr.  Living- 
ston ascended  in  Sadler's  balloon  from 
Dublin  on  the  20th,  and,  after  a  short 
excarsion,  regained  the  "  solid  earth' 
without  accident. 

Signora  Stonice,  (or  rather  Sorace,  for 
the  name  was  altered,)  died  on  Sunday 
afternoon  at  Heam  Hill,  Dulwicb.  Her 
taleafts  as  a  conic  actress  and  singer 
of  a  high  order,  had  enabled  her  to  re- 
alize considerable  property,  which  she 
has  left  to  her  sen,  by  Braham. 


VARIETIES. 


Nakcs,  90th  JvLT — The  present  erup- 
tions of  Vesuvius  are  astonishing.  Copper, 
iron,  acid  of  soda,  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid, 
clay,  and  sometimes  ammoniac  from  salts, 
often  agglomerated  and  often  divided  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  One  sees  that  copper  is 
II  chief  ingredient  in  the  Volcanic  produc- 
tions; one  meets  with  it  in  abtindance  in  the 
difiisrent  species  of  lavas.  Vesuvius,  which 
has  been  in  constant  activity  since  1813, 
has  entirely  covered  its  ancieut  crater  with 
a  tbicic  crust,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  new 
eruptions  have  thrown  up  two  little  trans- 
parent elevations,  whence  issue  smoke, 
ashes  and  stones,  which  are  frequently  vitri- 
fied, 8t>  that  after  they  have  &Uen,  one  finds 
the  ground,  covered  with  threads  of  trans- 
parent glass.  This  crust  is  so  considerable, 
that  unless  it  has  some  support,  or  if  an 
earthquake  -should  take  place,  tlie  siokine 
in  of  the  matter  which  composes  it,  wit! 
produce  an  effect  similar  -to  that  of  the 
eniptioo  which  taok  place  u  the  time  of 
Hlo*. 


FAMILY  ANTigriry. 

Mr.  Editor^— When  the  iate  Lord  Thurlow 
was  asked  if  he  was  a  descendant  from  Thur- 
loe  the  Secretary-^his  answer  was,  as  if  in 
contempt  of  ancestry,  "  .Sir,  there  were  two 
Thnrlows  in  our  county,  the  Secretary,  and 
the  Common  Carrier;  the  latter  was  mv 
ancestor."  But,  Sir,  the  mere  fact  of  his 
being  a  Common  Carrier  was  no  proof  of  a 
deficiency  in  gentility ;  for  I  find  that  the 
well-known  Hobton  of  Cambridge,  so  cele- 
brated aa  the  originator  of  the  adage  of  Hob- 
son's  Choice,  was  actually  "  a  gentleman  of 
ancestry  and  coat  armour,"  as  appears  by 
the  following  extract  from  a  MS.  in  the  Har- 
leian  Collection,  No.  1S34,  p.  85,  where  his 
coat  is  blazoned  Or,  on  a  chevron  Az.  3 
cioqu»-foils  Ar,  between  3  roundles  Ou. 
This  coat  was  borne  by  Thomas  Hobson, 

who  married  Cecily,  daughter  to Cra- 

ven;  whose  son  Thomas  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of Blackston ;  whose  son  Tho- 
mas married  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  to 

Humerston,  which  last  Thomas  had 

two  dauehters,  oo>h«resses,  carrying  botb 
thnr  father's  and  mother's  coats  in  mar- 
riage ;  Dorothy  to  Sir  Simon  Clarke,  Knt, 
and  Bart.;  and  Elizabeth,  to  Richard 
Foulkes,  Esq. 

At  the  end  of  the  pedigree  is  the  following 
memorandum : 

"  Note,  that  the  last  Thomas,  here 
named,  was  the  Canyer  of  Cambridge,  and 
the  pedigree  above  set  down  with  the  armes 
was  done  by  Mr.  Richard  Kirby,  for  Sir  Sy- 
mon  Clarke,  the  Bart. 

J.  W.  March  4, 164fl." 
Tour's,    l8vr.^TiOAT0m. 

GaoszLOBMtHo,(Austria,)  July  IStb,  1817. 
—On  the  13th  of  this  month  uiree  terrible 
tempests  approached  at  once  in  different 
directions,  one  front  the  North  over  the 
Gailer  Alps,  one  from  the  West  over  Juden- 
burg,  and  the  other  from  the  Carinthian 
Mountains,  the  collision  of  which  caused 
the  most  dreadful  scene,  and  brought  bound- 
less distress  on  this  neighbourhood.  Till 
about  five  in  the  afternoon  we  had  heard  no 
thunder;  but  a  total  darkness  already  veiled 
our  fields,  which  were  hardly  ever  before 
clothed  with  such  rich  harvests.  The  deso- 
lation began  with  a  storm  of  wind,  which 
threw  down  some  elms,  many  hundred  years 
old,  and  tore  up  by  the  roots,  or  broke  to 
pieces,  the  strongest  forest-trees,  damaged 
several  houses,  and  carried  ofif  a  great  many 
roofs.  The  birds  rushed  through  the  broken 
windows,  and  dropped  down  de»d :  the  howl- 
in"  and  whistling  of  the  storm  was  dreadful. 
It  had  not  then  rained  a  drop — but  now  the 
clouds,  of  a  lead  colour,  sunk  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Nature  seemed  to  be 
engaged  in  the  most  destnictive  conflict  with 
herself;  the  hail,  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg, 
poured  down  in  torrents,  and  in  ten  cruel 
minutes  the -devastation  was  completed. 


as 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Lettru  Cham- 
pero'uetf  it  is  stated  that  Madame  de  Stael 
has  left  3,000,000  francs  to  her  son,  1,000,000 
(Madame   de    Broglio), 


life  (rf'SiPOOIrrres  to  M.  Bocc^ 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


[Our  Friends  will  observe  that  in  all  the 
paragraphs  under  this  usefid  title,  we  are 
desirous  of  confining  ourselves  within  the 
strict  limit  of  general  literary  information. 
We  cannot  insert  descriptions  ot  works  that 
have  not  appeared,  nor  allow  opinions  to 
stand  as  our  own  of  productions  we  never 
saw. ,.  Anxious  therefore  as  we  are  to  oblige 
iiidividuaU,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
cannot  consult  this  disposition,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  tncurring  at  the  same  time  adver- 
tisement duties,  and  the  su«picion  of  being 
actuated  by  private  and  partial  mstives.] 

In  the  course  of  next  month  will  anpeara 
new  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Ackermaun't  Rtpon- 
lory  of  Artt,  consisting  of  between  3  and 
4000  copper-plate  engravings. 

On  the  1st.  Sept.  will  be  published  the  fifth 
and  last  part  of  il /fort  Durer'$  Prayer- Book; 
with  introductory  matter,  a  portrait  of  the 
artist,  and  an  index  explanatory  of  the  de- 
signs. This  work,  printed  from  stone,  is  the 
first  effisrt  of  Mr.  Ackermann's  litliographic 
press. 

On  the  1st  of  October  will  appear,  also 
from  Ackermann's  lithographic  press,  a  folio 
work,  in  forty  pages,  containing  Omatacnt* 
from  Ike  Antique,  for  the  use  of  architects, 
sculptors,  painters,  and  ornamental  workers. 

HEW   WORK   ON   CBESS. 

Mr.  Sarratt  has  just  completed  a  Treatise 
on  the  Game  of  Chess,  which  is  totally  diffe* 
rent  from  all  those  that  have  appeared,  either 
in  the  British  empire,  or  on  iheContinent. 

Although  many  of  these  works  possess 
consideiable  merit,  they  arc  justly  liable  to 
the  objection  of  being  calculated  only  for 
players  wiio  have  already  attained  no  com- 
mon degree  of  preficiency.  To  tkou  wka  are 
beginning  to  learn  the  game,  and  to  unaracti$ed 
and  inexperienced  pluyeri,  these  publications 
cannot  prove  of  the  slightest  utility.  It  is 
impossible  that  they  should  improve  by  at- 
tempting to  analyse  situations,  which  are  far 
beyond  their  comprehension,  as  they  com- 
monly combine  the  calculations  and  intri> 
cacy  of  first  or  second  rate  skill. — 

But  the  present  work  is  actually  written 
on  the  flan  or  progressive  iuprovemekt. 
It  contains  a  regular  series  ofUsunu,openiHgi 
of  garnet,  games,  and  situations  adapted  with 
peculiar  care  to  the  various classesof  players; 
beginning  with  those  who  have  only  learned 
the  move*!  and  rising  progressively  even  to 
the  highest  elasi  of  amateurs. 

A  treatise  on  such  a  plan  has  lone  been  a 
desideratum  among  chess-players:  it  has  been 
written  at  the  united  request  of  several  of  the 
first  players  in  England,  who,  being  con- 
scious of  its  utility,  wrote  to  Mr.  Sarratt,  to 
express  their  wish  that  he  would  undertake  a 
task  for  which  his  practice  and  experience  in 
teaching,  and  the  great  number  or  documents 
that  be  nas  collected  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  so  eminently  qualify  him. 

The  numerous  notes  and  copious  explana- 
tions which  accompany  and  elucidate  every 
to  her  daughter  (Madame  de  Broglio),  situation,  have  made  it  imposaibje  t»  com- 
3,000/X)0toyoungRocca,andanaoDuityfor  prise  the  work  io  less  th»atmoihiek  octeao 


twAoMi. 
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ORIGINAL  AND  INTERESTING 
NARRATIVE. 

VOYAGE  TO  THE  CONGO. 

CHAPrnt  TBB  FOOTH. 

Sbne  frognts  of  the  Expeiitio*. — 
Paper  namtiU  taught  alive. — JVhak*, 
mmd  danger  frtu  iheir  motiont. — Stout 
tiatt-traaer  tun. — Matfumka  Cape  and 
Bmv ;  the  appearanee  of  the  comnky,  Sfc. 
— Marku  prodtKtione;  tea  bremn  and 
Kght  h4>rtemeM.-~CoU  weather  near  the 
Ltne. — 7%e  eooM  and  namtioal  obterva- 
Uont  at  they  proceed  to  the  Somth. — 
Arrive  of  lMmgo.-—The  latUude  »f  the 
Bay  corrected. — The  tea  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  Hood. — Toad-Jith  and  eeU 
taken. — Anchor  off  Mahmka  Point. — 
Firtt  vitit  of  the  naiives.—The  Mafooka 
of  Mahmha  and  hit  tuitc—Abtue  of  the 
European  potentaiet,  by  thit  great  man, 
/or  abolithing  the  tlave  trade  t — Notieet 
af  that  inhuman  traj^. — Detcription  of 
the  Mafooka  md  hu  compmiont ;  their 
drettet  and  omamentt. — ntkhei;  their 
aatraordinary  appearanee :  their  ditputet 

with  the  mativet  of  Ci^enda Incite- 

mtntt  held  out  to  the  voyagert.— General 
detcription  of  the  peopHt. 

Captain  Tuckey  an^iootly  endeavour- 
ed to  lake  evm  advantage  of  tbe  varia- 
tiofM  in  the  wind,  but  the  rtsuh  of  ril  his 
toil  and  care,  owing  to  the  unsteadiness 
•f  the  breeie  and  the  current  fifteen  niles 
daily  to  North  or  N.  N.  E.,  was  by  no 
■eaus  satisfactory,  as  he  could  not  per- 
ceive that  he  gained  any  ground.  He  in 
consequence  determined  again  to  stand 
oat  to  sea,  hoping  to  escape  tbe  cur- 
Mnt,  and  to  meet  with  fresher  breeees. 
This  experiment  was  not  more  success- 
ful than  the  former— -in  both  instances 
he  was  completely  disappointed — ^the 
wind  remainbg  the  same,  and  the  cur* 
reatranning  in  a  Westerly  direction  much 
•traoger  than  in  shore,  as  it  now  ran  at 
the  rate  of  neariy  forty  miles  ki  the  day. 
A  fortnight  was  Ui«s  consumed.  No  fish 
w«m  here  csugbt,  and  a  single  swallow 
was  the  only  bird  seen.  A  variety  of 
mmmt  animals  ware,  however,  taken; 
and  aaaong  these,  many  paper  nautili  (Ar- 
mauta  Snlcata)  with  the  livinf  animab. 
These  onatnes,  it  has  been  asserted  by 
antaralists,  could  never  be  taken,  as, 
teu^t  by  instinct,  they  always  ahaadon. 
*i  the  diell  in  danger.  They  may  be 
endowed  with  a  snperior  sense  of  danger, 
bttt  aU  their  repntcd  sagacity  was  of  no 
w«ii  When  efpoaed  to  tbe  powers  of 


Captain  Tuckey's  towing-net.  In  opposi- 
tk>n  to  tbe  opinions  advanced  by  tbe 
French  writers  on  natural  history,  the 
nautili  proved  to  be  of  the  octopi.  Tbe 
drawings  made  of  them  will  be  received 
with  some  interest  by  the  curious.  Float- 
ing trees  and  reeds,  which  were  met  with 
forty  leagues  from  land,  confirmed  the 
observations  previously  made  on  the 
strength  and  direction  of  the  current 
which  has  been  mentioned. 

Whales  are  here  very  numerous.  On 
tbe  day  they  made  land,a  whale  with  great 
humps  behmd  his  fins,  struck  tbe  rudder 
of  the  transport  with  hb  tail,  as  he  rose 
to  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Another  came 
ap  immediately  under  the  Congo,  and 
almost  lifted  the  vessel  out  of  the  water. 

After  leaving  Porto  Prayo,  up  to  the 
18th  tbe  Dor^y  and  Congo  continued 
their  voyage  without  meeting  with  a  sin- 
gle vessel.  At  length,  on  that  day,  tbey 
perceived  a  ship,  which,  ftom  her  supe- 
rior sailing  and  her  general  appeaiance, 
was  at  first  taken  for  a  ship  ofwar.  On 
coming  nearer,  she  hoisted  English  mer- 
chant colottrs,  but  kept  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  windward  to  be  hailM,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  wish  to  be  spoken  to. 
She  had  eighteen  guns  mu  out  from  her 
port  between  decks. 

It  was  plain  she  was  workrag  along 
shore  to  tbe  South,  and  no  donbt  was 
entertained  of  her  being  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  which  she  seemed  to  be  pie- 
pared  to  carry  on  by  force. 

Tbe  land  and  sea  breezes  now  became 
more  teguUr  than  they  had  previously 
been.  The  land  breese  commonly  set  in 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  £.,  at  4  A.  M.,  and  the  sea 
breese  usually  answerad  it,  biowhig  fimn 
the  S.  W.  from  3  till  4  in  the  afternoon. 
Both,  however,  were  so  light,  tlMt  the 
vessels  could  seldom  nmke  a  run  of  ten 
miles,  and  till  the  24th  they  remained  in 
sight  of  Mayumba  Bay. 

North  of  the  Bay,  the  appeaitnce 
of  the  land  is  undulating  and  nneveik 
— Cape  Mayumba  forms  tbe  bigfaest 
point,  and,  as  wdl  as  Point  Matooly, 
presents  a  small  hummock  to  the  view, 
giadually  declining  to  the  Soath  into 
low,  even  tend.  On  shore  many  fires 
wen  obterved,  which  it  wa«  coqjectaavd 
might  be  awde  with  a  view  of  inviting 
the  adventurers  to  fand.  Of  thu  sup- 
posed friendly  hrtimation  they  had  at 
that  time  no  opportunity  or  aveilhig 
tfaenielvest 


The  country  is  entirely  covered  with 
wood,  and,  rising  in  the  back  ground,  pre- 
sents an  aspect  of  greater  variety  and 
productiveness  than  is  common  on  the 
African  coast. 

While  here,  many  of  the  fish  were 
taken,  called  by  the  sailors  the  tea  bream 
and  light  hortewuin .  The  last-mentioned 
fish  has  received  this  appellation  on  ao>- 
count  of  a  small  protuberance,  of  a  red- 
dish colour,  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
which  is  said  to  resemble  a  helmet. 
Though  not  a  very  delicious  fish,  it  was 
preferred,  by  the  crews  of  both  vessels, 
to  the  albicore,  to  which  it  is  certainly 
superior,  and  of  which  by  this  time  tliey 
were  completely  surfeited.  The  cold 
now  increased,  tbe  thermometer  never 
being  higher  than  73,  and  sometimes 
fiilling  in  the  night  as  low  as  67 ;  but  tbe 
weatber,  though  hazy,  was  no  longer  so 
damp  as  it  had  been.  Tbe  current  with 
which  they  had  had  to  contend,  was 
found  to  diminish  as  tbe  moon  approach* 
ed  the  full,  and  a  favourable  breeze  at 
last  sprung  up,  on  the  24th,  which  car* 
ried  them  along  in  shore  till  the  approach 
of  night  They  then  anchored  in  1 6  fa- 
thom water.  The  few  observations  they 
were  here  enabled  to  make,  were  of  little 
importance.  To  3.  50.  South  of  May- 
umba, the  land  wears  a  pleasant  a|^iear- 
ance,  rising  in  a  series  of  gentle  eleva- 
tiona^  which  gradually  recede  from  tbe 
sea.  These,  a*  rounii  the  Bay,  are  for 
tbe  most  part  covered  with  wood.  Here 
and  there  a  few  barren  spots  seemed  to 
mark  where  fires  had  been  recently  made. 
The  surf  which  breaks  on  the  sandy 
beach  is  so  strong,  that  to  approach  the 
shore  in  a  boat  is  ahnost  impossible,  save 
under  the  shelter  of  some  projecting 
point. 

The  sosuHlings  here  were  found  very 
regnfaur,  varymg  hardy  a  fathom  in  a 
mUe,  as  they  tetired  from  the  shore. 
Six  miles  from  land  the  depth  was  sit 
firthoma,  the  bottom  was  most  frequently 
sandy,  but  utcnpersed  with  pieces  m 
coral  and  yellow  ochre,  pebbles*  and 
shells.  The  colour  of  the  sand  varies 
from  black  to  brown,  and  from  brown  to 
white,  llieir  advance,  it  was  found, 
must  depend  wholly  on  the  sea  breezes, 
as  the  land  winds  did  not  blow  sutfi- 
cieatly  strong  to  be  of  any  importance. 
When  tbe  moon  had  passed  the  fhll,  tbe 
advcrae  current  was  Mbnd  to  run  stronger 
than  ever.    Tbqr  wen,  by  an  observa- 
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tkko,  on  the  28th,  in  latitude  4.  30.  S. 
The  country  now  appeared  more  billy 
and  picturesque  ttian  it  had  previously 
done,  but  a  greater  number  of  vacant 
'-•pots  of  ground  were  visible  on  its  sur- 
face. These  patches  were  now  regarded 
as  indications  of  barrenness,  and  the  soil 
in  these  places  was  a  reddish  sort  of  clay. 
Hills  of  this  clay,  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, were  seen  to  tlie  north  of  Loango 
Bay;  opposite  to  which,  at  the  distance 
of  eight  miles  from  the  shore,  the  vessels 
cast  anchor  in  l6  fathom  mud. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  29tb,  when 
the  sea  breeze  sprung  up,  they  again  got 
under  weigh ;  but  the  wind  soon  failing, 
they  found  themselves  carried  towards 
the  lajid  by  the  current,  and  in  conse- 
quence again  let  go  the  anchor  in  twelve 
rathom  water ;  but  before  the  transport 
brought  up,  she  was  discovered  to  be  in 
eight  fathom  water,  and  on  a  reef  of 
rocks.  Over  these  the  current  ran  to 
the  N.  N.  E.  at  the  rate  of  two  knots  an 
bour;  Indian  Point  at  this  time  bearing 
$.  E.  The  wind  freshened  shortly  after, 
and  cutting  the  cable,  and  leaving  the 
stream  anchor  behind.  Captain  Tuckey 
made  sail,  and  passing  over  the  rocky 
bottom,  at  length  came  again  to  a  bot- 
tom of  mud  and  twelve  fathom  water. 
The  reef  of  rocks  over  which  he  passed, 
lies  seven  miles  from  ifae  shore,  in  about 
4.  30.  South  latitude.  They  sounded 
three  cables'  length  between  tlie  rocks 
and  the  shore,  and  found  seven  Aitfaoms 
aad  a  half  water.  It  was  supposed  the 
«une  depth  would  be  found  almost  close 
into  the  shore,  as  several  whales  were  seen 
playing  about;  and  these,  it  is  known, 
will  not  go  into  very  shallow  water.  The 
latitude  of  Loango  Bay  was  found  to  be 
4. 39.  S.  In  the  maps  it  has  erroneously 
been  set  down  at  4. 37.  The  land  is  very 
correctly  indicated  in  the  chart  published 
by  Laurie  aud  Whittle,  and  especially 
near  Indian  Point,  which  is  not  unlike 
the  Bill  of  Portland,  but  upon  a  greater, 
scale.  It  shows  reddish  sand  of  moderate 
«levation,  with  ravines,  which  have  the 
.appearance  of  chalky  cliffs  discoloured 
.by  the  weather.  From  Indian  Point,  the 
Jsnd  gradually  declines  towards  the 
South,  and  is  wholly  covered  with  wood ; 
and  the  cUfb  just  mentioned  slope  gen- 
tly to  the  low  land  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Say. 

The  mud  and  red  clay  at  the  bottom 
here  gives  the  water,  or  seems  to  give  it, 
a  sed  tinge.  It  has  the  appeaiance  of 
having  been  4hus  coloured  by  blood, 
and  the  illusion  could  not  be  detected  till 
on  putting  some  of  the  water  into  a  glass 
it  was  found  of  the  usual  colour.  No 
sand  was  mixad  irith  the  mud  and  clay. 


which  caused  the  water  to  assume  this 
singular  appearance,  and  the  bottom  was 
perfectly  smooth.  Two  toad  fish  (diodon) 
and  several  eels  .were  here  taken.  One 
of  the  eels  was  4  feet  10  inches  long,  and 
measured  7  inches  round  the  lower  part 
of  the  belly.  They  anchored  in  the 
evening  of  the  30th  off  Malemba  Point, 
in  15  fathom  water. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  Captain  re- 
ceived, most  unexpectedly,   a  visit  from 
the  Mafooka,  or  Kmg's  chief  merchant  of 
Malemba,  accompanied  by  several  ne- 
groes of  quality,    and    ten    or    twelve 
attendants.    They  came  in  an  European 
four-oared  boat,  and  two  canoes.    One 
of  these  canoes  *  came  first  to  announce, 
in   due  form,  the  approach  of  the  Ma- 
fooka, and  the  officer  entrusted  with  this 
important  mission,  thought  this  the  pro- 
per opportunity  for  introducing  himself. 
He  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  telling  the 
English  that  he  was  "  a  Ecntleman ;''  and 
to  put  this  beyond  all  doubt,  he  added 
his  uame  was  "  Tom  Liverpool."  When 
the  Mafooka  came  on  board  the  trans- 
port, he  seemed  disposed  to  proceed  to 
business  without  loss  of  time,  and  accord- 
ingly his  first  inquiry  was  directed  to 
ascertain  if  the  Captain  wanted  slaves. 
It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  convince 
him  that  such  was  not  the  object  of  the 
expedition.      With   much  difficulty   his 
incredulity  was  at  last  vanquished,  and 
he  was  made  to  comprehend  what  were 
really  the  causes  of  hu  seeing  the  Congo 
and  Dorothy.     He  was  more  surprised 
than  delighted  at  the  intelligence  thus 
imparted ;  and  when  told  that  the  Portu- 
guese nation  was    the    only  one    now 
permitted  to  trade  in  slaves,  he  proceeded 
without  further  ceremony  to  rail  at  the 
Kings  of  Europe,  for  whose  authority  and 
policy  he  expressed  much  contempt.  He 
added,  he  now  found  himself,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  interference,  so  encum- 
bered witli  prisoners,  that  he  knew  not 
what  to  do  with  them,  and  would  be  con- 
lent  to  sell  the  lot  a  bargain — even  for 
half  of  their  value.     Within  the  last  five 
years  he  stated  but  one  vessel  to  have 
visited  Malemba :  that  one  he  described 
to  be  a  French  ship,  which  had  been 
there  about  a  year  before  the  time  at 
which  he  was  speaking.    He  said  the 
Portuguese  slave-dealers  were  forbidden 
to  trade  to  the.  North  of  Cabenda ;  near 
which  place,  however,  there  were  nine 
vessels  bearing  the  colours  of  their  na- 
tion, and  one  Spanish  ship.    In  conse- 
quence or  the  prohibition  of  which  he 
complained,   the  ships   of  Portugal  no 
louger  visited  his  country  to  purchase 
slaves ;  but  he  admitted  they  sometimes 
sent  boats  from  Cabenda  for  that  pur-; 


pose.  The  correctness  of  this  inform- 
ation they  had  no  reason  to  doubt,  as 
while  the  expedition  remained  there  an 
European  boat  was  seen  sailing  between 
the  two  ports.  From  the  descriptioa 
given  of  the  vessel  under  Spanish  colours, 
the  Captain  was  satisfied  it  was  the  same 
that  he  had  seen  on  the  18th,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea. 

The  Mafooka  and  his  friends  now  on 
board,  exhibited  a  most  singular  appear- 
ance.   Their  dresses  presented  a  pre- 
posterous mixture   of   African  costume 
and  European  frippery.     The  great  man 
himself  urore  a  superfine  red  waistcoat ; 
his  secretary  was  adorned  with  the  scarlet 
coat  of  a  general,  the  effect  of  which,  in 
contrast  with  his  sable  skin,  (for  his  car- 
case was    encumbered   with    no   other 
garment,)  can  be  better  conceived  tliaa 
described ;  and  a  third  made  a  siQiilar 
display  of  splendour,  being  attired  in  a 
cloak,  which  was  also  red,  and  edged 
with  gold  lace.     The  other  habiliments 
in  use  among  them,  were  a  piece  of  cotton 
cloth  thrown  round  the  waist,  and  a  small 
apron  made  of  the  skin  of  a  wild  cat. 
This  was  ascertained  to  be  a  mark  of 
distinction  or  gentility,  and  was  not  per- 
mitted to  be  worn  by  the  lower  classes. 
Necklaces  of  beads,  rings  formed  of  the. 
bristles  of  the  elephant's  tail,  which  they 
called  by  the  name  of  Morpi,  and  which 
were  multiplied  as  the  wearer  desired  to 
be  more  or  less  fashionable^  were  the 
ornaments  worn  round  the  neck.     Rings 
of  copper  or  iron  adorned  their  ancles 
and  wrists,  and  were  fastened  ou  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  could  not  be  taken 
off.     Some  of  the  copper  ones  were 
ornamented  with  raised  figures,   which 
were  tolerably  e&ecutad.   The  necEIaces 
worn  by  some  of  the  young  men  were  so 
numerous,  that  theyoould  with  difficulty 
move  their  heads.     Those  who  were 
advanced  in  years,  or  of  sedate  habits, 
sported  but  one  or  two.    They  were  all 
loaded  with  fetUke*  the  most  various  and 
extravagant  that  can  be  imagined.  These 
were  formed  of  rags,  wood,  stones,  shells, 
horns,  ^lass,  &c. ;  but  a  monkey's  bone 
was  principally  the  object  of  religious 
veneration.   The  Mafooka's  auuter^wA 
presented  a  most  indecent  representation 
of  two  men  surroimded  by  the  tips  of 
goat's  horns,  shells,  and  other  trusupery 
articles,  and  thrown  over  the  shoulder, 
appended  to  a  snake-skin  bdt.    It  was 
remarked,  that  these  sculptoted  figures 
on  the  fetikh  had  Egyptian  races,  the  nose 
being  acquiline,  and  the  forehead  high, 
instrad  of  negro  countenances,  which 
might  have  Men  expected.    "This  cir- 
cumstance excited  much  surprise,'  On 
their  beads  the  Mafaoka  and  bis.  friends 
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wore  a  striped  worsted  cap,  or  a  substi- 
tute of  their  own  invention,  and  of  work- 
manship at  once  curious  and  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  Mafooka  having  offered 
to  procure  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions, 
the  Captain  considering  he  must  anchor 
In  the  evening  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  place  where  he  then  was,  accepted 
the  offer.  The  boats  in  which  the  party 
had  come  were  sent  on  shore  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  Mafooka,  with  eight  of 
his  people,  preferred  remaining  on  board. 
Doing  this  they  were  in  hopes  of  being 
well  regaled  with  brandy,  and  were  not 
disappointed.  On  the  failure  of  the  sea 
breeze  the  ships  were  obliged  to  bring  to, 
off  Cabenda,  from  which  place  another 
boat  full  of  natives — all  calling  them- 
selves gentlemen — ^put  off  the  next  morn- 
ing, but  the  Captain  having  had  visitors 
enough  already,  declined  receiving  them 
on  board.  The  Malemba  guests,  as  the 
provisions  sent  for  had  not  yet  made 
their  appearance,  were  sent  off  by  this 
conveyance,  but  much  against  their  will, 
as  they  wished  to  remain  in  the  transport, 
and  were  not  on  good  terms  with  their 
neighbours  of  Cabenda.  Much  noise 
and  clamour  arose  -  between  them,  each 

party  calling  the   other  "  d d  black 

ratcab ;"  a  phrase  for  which  they  were 
certainly  indebted  to  their  English  visi- 
tors, but  no  Mows  were  struck,  and  the 
boat  being  now  quite  full,  slowly  made 
for  the  shore.  They  remained  in  sight 
till  night-fall,  when  they  had  still  two- 
thirds  of  their  passage  to  accomplish, 
which  in  all  probability  did  not  terminate 
before  midnight. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  that 
the  boat  sent  from  the  transport  to  procure 
provisions,  before  those  in  it  proceeded 
to  execute  the  commission  with  which 
they  were  charged,  made  the  best  of  its 
way  to  the  Congo.  Here  they  were 
received  on  board,  and  made  the  same 
display  of  their  fetishes,  &c.  as  they  bad 
previously  done  in  the  Dorothy,  They 
pressed  Lieut.  Hawkey  to  run  in  for 
Malemba,  where  they  assured  him  slaves 
misht  be  had  in  abundance  and  cheap ; 
and  where,  according  to  their  report,  a 
perfect  paradise  was  to  be  found.  Their 
fields  were  described  to  be  luxuriantly 
productive,  their  cattle  and  poultry  plen- 
tiful and  excellent,  and  their  women — 
(they  laid  great  stress  on  the  superiority 
of  this  article  of  commerce) — they  de- 
scribed to  be  the  most  beautiful  that 
coHid  be  found  all  along  the  coast.  On 
its  bong  intimated  to  them  that  he  (Lieut. 
.Hawkey,)  could  not  comply  with  their 
request  without  the  sanction  of  the 
;Captaii(,  whom  they  had  just  left,  much 
.•urptiM  was  expioMd.    They  could  not 
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comprehend  how  two  ships  were  to  be 
commanded  by  one  individual,  and  re- 
newed their  solicitations.  Though  often 
assured  that  he  had  no  wish  to  procure 
slaves,  it  was  evident,  while  they  affected 
at  last  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  that  they  still  remained  incre- 
dulous, and  believed  this  story  to  have 
been  told  for  some  sinister  purpose.  The 
injustice  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade 
they  attempted  to  demonstrate,  by  pathe- 
tically enquiring  how  they  were  to  procure 
doalhes,  beads,  and  brandy,  if  the  Euro- 
peans would  not  purchase  their  prisoners, 
as  they  had  nothing  else  to  sell?  Of 
course  the  answers  given  were  not  exactly 
what  they  could  have  wished,  and  they 
took  their  departure,  but  indifferently 
pleased.  From  the  information  gained 
from  them,  it  appears  that  their  country 
produces  much  copper.  Of  the  manners 
and  habits  of  these  people,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  firom  what  has  already 
been  said.  Those  who  were  suffered  to 
remain  on  board  the  transport,  were  at 
night  deposited  on  a  sail  between  decks, 
where  they  slept  all  huddled  together. 
At  day-break  they  quitted  the  arms  of 
Somnus  for  the  more  refined  enjoyments 
of  brandy  and  tobacco. 

With  the  exception  of  the  covering  for 
the  head,  they  diseJayed  nothing  vei^ 
creditable  to  their  skill  as  artisans.  Their 
canoes  were  made  out  of  a  single  tree. 
Each  was  worked  by  fine  long  paddles, 
the  men  standing  up  while  thus  em- 
ployed. ' 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Tht  Edinburgh  Magazine  and 
LiTEBART  Miscellany  ;  A  New 
Serie$,  Augiut,  1817,  price  2s.  Pub- 
lished Monthly. 

The  well-known  "  Scots  Magazine," 
which  was  begun,  in  1739,  has  thought 
fit  to  act  the  Phoenix,  and  commence  a 
renovated  career  under  the  above  title ; 
and  as  the  first  Number  of  the  New  Se- 
ries, which  we  have  just  received,  seems 
worthy  of  the  character  of  its  parent,  we 
have  pleasure  in  adding  our  tribute  to  the 
offerings  in  commendation  of  an  able 
contemporary.  The  design  embraces  se- 
veral of  our  own  features,  "  to  form  a 
repository  for  the  short  and  occasional 
productions  of  men  of  genius, — to  record 
the  remarkable  occuirences  of  the  Re- 
public of  Letters,  including  an  obituary 
of  its  eminent  characters, — ^to  illustrate 
the  progress  and  present  state  of  the  fine, 
as  well  as  of  the  useful  arts,— and  to  pre- 
serve a  faithful  journal  of  foreign  and 
domestic  occiurences ;"'— these,  mtd  the 


usual  miscellanies  of  a  Magazine,  are  the 
objects,  to  the  fulfilment  of  which  the 
proprietors  pledge  themselves,  with  the 
addition  of  "  illustrations  of  the  manners, 
history,  and  antiquities  of  Scotland,  from 
mines  yet  unexhausted  or  unexplored." 

In  our  opinion  there  cannot  be  too 
many  works  of  this  kind.  Those  which 
do  not  keep  the  word  of  promise  even  toi 
the  ear,  are  always  very  ephemeral, — 
though  light  as  nothing,  they  speedily 
sink  under  their  own  weight ;  ana  those 
only  which  are  worthy  of  public  support 
obtain  and  maintain  a  distinguished  8ta< 
tion  among  the  periodical  productions, 
which  are  estimable  not  merely  for 
amusing  the  passing  hour,  but  for  rescu- 
ing much  of  value  from  oblivion,  exciting 
much  of  talent  to  the  field  of  literature, 
and  preserving  much,  both  of  the  past 
and  present,  in  a  form  as  convenient  and 
agreeable  as  it  is  appropriate  and  lasting. 
Indeed  we  scarcely  known  banquet  more 
entertaining  than  the  perusal  of  good  old 
works  of  this  description,  except  that 
which  tlie  interest  of  the  times  adds  to 
their  publication  when  they  first  issue 
from  the  press. 

We  are  well-pleased  therefore  to  see  ' 
so  spirited  a  renovation  of  an  old  favou- 
rite as  this  Number  brings  before  us. 
Among  its  leading  contents  are  a  curidus 
article  on  the  introduction  and  use  of 
torture  in  Scotland,  with  a  neat  etching 
of  a  person  suffering  under  the  instru- 
ment called  the  Thumbikens, — an  ori- 
ginal letter  of  David  Hume's,  which  we 
could  match  by  fif^  in  our  possession, 
— a  vjew  of  the  manners  of  Scotland  dur- 
ing the  last  century,— some  account  of 
Paul  Jones, — Geology  of  the  Calton  Hill, 
and  some  very  acute  observations  on 
facts  in  NatursUifistory, — a  long  abstract 
about  Steam  Boats,  and  similar  essays  on 
the  Poor  Laws,  and  on  the  Commerce  of 
the  Countiy — a  story  of  a  Polish  ambas- 
sador and  Queen  Elizabeth,  not  so  novel 
as  the  Editor  has  supiwsed, — a  notice  of 
the  abuse  of  terms  in  Writing,  which  we 
subjoin  as  a  specimen,  hoping  that  the 
author  will  follow  up  and  enlarge  npon  a 
subject  so  copious  and  amusing, — and  4 
short  paper  entitied  "  Border  Sketches," 
which  surmises  that  the  picture  of  Tully- 
Veolan  in  Waverly  was  drawn  firom  the 
old  mansion  of  Traquair,  and  thus  fixes 
the  local  near  Mr.  Walter  Scott:— these 
fill  np  the  head  of  "  Original  Communi- 
cations." The  reviewing  department  is 
not  prominent,  and  is  limited  to  subject^ 
more  peculiarly  Scottish.  The  poetry  is 
also  rather  fanciful  than  of  g^eneral  in^ 
terest,  though  there  is,  (mirabile  dicta  t) 
a  love  poem  by  Tom  Paine,  vouched  as 
genuine  l^  Tom  Holctoft !  I 
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OS  TBF.  PSOPEB  USE  OF  TEKMS  tH  WRITING. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  use  of  appropriate  terms 
to  convey  information  with  effect,  or  to  de- 
scribe objects  with  accuracy,  is  one  of  the 
first  beauties  io  written  composition ;  and  I 
tnist  I  shall  have  your  indulgence,  and  that 
of  the  readers  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
while  I  point  out  one  or  two  incongruities 
which  are  to  be  met  with  ia  the  worics  of 
jnany  respectable  authors. 

No  expression  in  descriptive  writing  is 
inore  frequent,  than  that  such  or  such  a  Take 
is  a  "  beautiful  sheet  of  water;" — aod  yet  no 
term  is  more  indefinite  or  worse  understood 
than  this.  To  a  strangfr  to  the  object  de- 
icribed,  it  may  imply  an  extent  of  water  fif^y 
piles  in  diameter ;  while  perhaps  to  another, 
It  does  not  suggest  a  space  larger  than  a 
snill-pood.  It  18  evident  that,  \iaieas  the  au- 
thor who  uses  a  term  so  undefined,  specifics 
the  actual  length  and  breadth  of  the  water 
he  describes,  no  person  can  form  the  slight- 
est idea  of  the  dimensions  of  this  said  $ieel 
of  water.  As  an  improvement  on  the  ex- 
pression, I  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  a  plan 
-  hy  which  such  indefinite  description  may  be 
^voided,  without  clianging  the  word  now  in 
general  use.  I  would  term  all  the  largest 
utkes  or  expanses  of  water,  say,  for  instance, 
not  less  than  fifty  miles  in  length  and  ten  in 
breadth,  a  theet  of  water; — those  of  less  di- 
mensions, or  twenty-five  miles  in  length  and 
five  in  breadth,  a  haff  iitM  .—those  of 
cmaller  sice  a  nurter  theet;— sad  lakes  still 
•mailer  than  these  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  terms  octavo  poga  of  water,  duo4ecimo 
page$,  &c. — till  the  most  insignificant  pond 
should  have  a  distinctive  name,  that  should 
represent  its  relative  size  to  the  mind  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  To  the  public  the  intro- 
doctieo  of  this  plan  would  be  of  essential  ser- 
vice ;  and  if  it  were  once  generally  adopted, 
no  one  could  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the 
meaning  of  another.  Few  persons  who  read 
books  are  ignorant  of  the  comparative  sizes 
into  which  paper  is  folded ;  and  if  the  ap- 
pointed standard  were  to  \>e/ool'i-eap,  many 
aesMctable  authors  would  find  themselTes 
•t  home.  ', 

Another  expression  of  unrestricted  mean- 
ing freouently  met  with  in  books,  is  "an 
arm  of  the  tea."  The  writers  'who  first  used 
this  term  had  certainly  their  reasons  for 
duine  so.  Perhaps  they  metaphorically  sup- 
posed the  sea  an  amnal;  but  if  they  took 
the  ides  from  the  human  species,  and  gave 
fbe  nameof  Qfifi  to  pl«oes  relatively  situated 
in  the  ocean,  there  is  an  incongnu^  in  the 
^expression  which  is  reallv  ludicrous ;  for  no 
aoalogy  can  reconcile  either  an  arm  or  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  to  the  corresponding  parts 
in  the  "human  form  divine."  Sometimes 
we  find  the  phrase,  arm  of  the  tea,  put  for  a 
HftTigsble  inlet  100  miles  in  length:— at 
4|>tber  tienes  a  creek  not  attending  so  many 
Yards  is  so  denomioaled.  If  the  sea  is  to 
be  a  meuphorical  monster  (md  so  it  must 
%e,  for  it  has  more  than  a  hundred  arvu  in 
Scotland  alone),  why  do  not  geographers  lay 
down  the  position  of  its  Ugt  as  well  as  its 
tirmt*  or,  if  it  has  no  kgi,  may  it  not  have 
^Mand  %tmUf 

A  ridge  or  chain  of  mountains  rutnring 
across,  or  tmermg  soiaiaiMi  or  a  continent, 


is  another  phrase  in  very  common  use  among  I 
our  geographical  writers;  wiiereas  the  fact 
is,  that  the  said  ridges,  luckily  for  the  sta- 
bility of  the  earth's  surface,  continue,  and 
have  continued  since  the  creation,  in  their 
accustomed  places.  Knowing  of  no  good 
reason,  either  moral,  political,  or  orthogre- 
phical,  fcir  using  these  misapplied  metapho- 
rical terms,  may  I  beg  to  suggest,  that  au- 
thors ought  to  employ  words  which,  in  their 
meaning,  include  the  immoreability  of  these 
fixtures  of  nature.  I  know  not,  Sir,  what 
you  may  think  on  this  subject ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  serious  thing  to  Unsettle  all  our  no- 
tions of  gravity,  by  making  mountains  riu 
or  atceud  in  majesty,  and  even  pteroe  the 
very  clouds  which  dim  them  to  our  sight. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  refer  only  to 
works  which  treat  of  matters  of  fact,— not 
to  works  of  fiction.  I  have  no  desire  to  curb 
the  genius  of  our  poets,  by  taking  one  word 
out  of  their  vocabulary.  Let  the  roaring  of 
the  sea  in  a  tempest,  or  the  soft  murmur  of 
its  almost  quiescent  wares  ia  a  ctim,  be^ 
gcasted  Ut  those  who  would  personify  a 
p>eker,  or  itpostrophize  a  «oRee-pot.  And 
rivers  may  glide,  rtui,  and  hatten  with  fear- 
ful velocity, — tend,  tmiit,  and  ilretch  ;^or, 
if  thev  please,  ileal  gently  alun^,  and  kiu  the 
wild-flowers  which  overhang  their  banks,  in 
peace,  and  without  molestation  from  me; — 
provided  it  be  always  understood,  that  these 
phrases  are  merely  figures  or  fictions  of 
speech,  and  convey  nothing  which  can  dis- 
turb our  belief  of  the  earth's  stability,  or 
shake  our  faith  in  the  received  ideas  which 
divide  animated  from  inanimate  matter, 
I  am.  Sir,  your's,  &c. 
Pete»  Pahclobs,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  k  ASS. 


CoRRESPONDBNCB  between  ■  Mo- 
ther and  her  Daughter  at  School. 
By  Mrs.  Taylor  and  JANBTATi-oa. 
12rao. 

This  is  a  graceful  Kttle  work.  Its  title 
acquaints  us  with  its  whole  contents.  It 
is  a  compact,  and  at  the  same  time  light 
and  attractive  compilation  of  the  advice 
which  mauy  an  anxious  mother  has  longed 
to  give  her  child,  without  the  faculty  to 
give  it;  and  which  no  child  could  receive 
without  being  the  better  for  its  wisdom. 
The  letters  pursue  no  direct  course,  they 
take  the  prominent  subjects  of  education, 
school  life,  and  ^outIifi4  feelings,  occa- 
sionally as  they  might  occur  iu  the  inter- 
course of  two  minds  completely  unfolded 
to  each  other.  The  usual  frivolities  of 
female  correspondence  are  supplanted  by 
interesting  and  original  remarks,  and  the 
loftier  knowledge  of  morals  and  religpon 
is  relieved  by  passing  instruction  in  the 
graceful  duties  of  Society.  Our  limits 
do  not  allow  of  much  quotation,  but  we 
must  ^ve  the  observations  on  female 
dress,  in  the  10th  Letter  iVom  the  Mo 
ther. 

It  is  well  tliat  your  mind  is  so  far  fortified 
agaiuit  that  prevailing  evil^  the  )«ve  of  4resB. 


I  should  be  sorry.  Indeed,  if,  io  «ddui«n  <w 
those  acquirements  which  I  hops  «jU  k* 
permanent,  one  should  be  added,  which,  «a 
your  return  home,  you  will  find  |t  necessary 
to  unlearn.  I  believe  ypu  will  not  be  appre- 
hensive of  my  passing  to  the  other  extrciuip. 
—  A  becoming,  subonlinate  attention  to 
dress,  is,  I  think,  forbidden  neither  by  rea* 
son  nor  scripture.  Even  some  thing*  that 
are  rawely  ornamental,  fujuish  empl^ymont 
to  thousands  of  iitdustrious  families,  and 
for  those  who  can  reattv afford  it,  to  encourage 
them  is  a  far  more  cSeclual  support  to  thf 
poor  than  indiscriminate  alms-giving.  I  am 
decidedly  of  Mrs.  W.'s  opinion,  th>it  there 
are  those  who,  while  they  affect  great  strict- 
ness in  dress,  foster  as  much  pticieas  othens 
who  pay  the  roost  regard  to  it.  But  I  would 
endravour  to  confirm  your  views  of  tite 
subject,  by  exposing  M>me  of  the  evils  to 
which  a  passion  fur  dress  would  lead  you. 
An  evil  it  is  of  no  small  magnitude,  when  it 
tempts  us  to  pass  the  bounds  of  uur  pecti- 
aiary  resources,  or  even  barely  to  keep 
within  them;  in  which  case,  while  we  arc 
so  amply  providing  for  the  industrious  poor, 
we  may  be  imperceptibly  descending  to  the 
same  level.  It  is  really  painful  to  observe 
the  expensive  habits  of  some  families,  iu 
this  respect,  who  might  stippurt  their  pie- 
tensions  to  gentility  much  better  by  aplamer 
appearance.  The  gratification  of  being  the 
first  in  a  new  fattwu  is  purchased  at  whalp 
ever  price ;  and  as,  when  it  becomes  general, 
it  loses  its  charm,  there  can  be  comparative- 
ly but  a  few  able  to  attain  this  distinction, 
an  honor  for  which  such  anxiety  and  ex- 
pense are  thought  justifiable.  What  an 
employmoit  of  that  time  and  those  talents, 
of  which  a  solemn  account  will  shortly  be 
required. 

This  sad  propensity,  from  the  titled  Ifdy 
down  to  the  kitchen-maid,  maintains  the 
most  destructive  progression.  The  former, 
in  spite  of  all  her  exertions,  discovers,  to  her 
mortification,  that  she  is  presently  overtaken 
by  the  class  immediately  beneath  her ;  and 
they,  in  their  turn,  are  obliged  lo  advance 
by  their  neighbours  in  the  rear.  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  higher  classes  ate  eventually 
impelled  by  the  lower:  for  were  these  to 
remain  stationary,  so  rapid  a  progression 
would  become  unnecessaiy,  and  vanity  itself 
might  enjoy  a  transient  repose.  One  would 
imagine,  that  tiie  estate,  the  reputatiuR,  (we 
will  not  say  the  soul,)  depended  with  many 
on  their  sporting  something  entirely  new. 
Oh  that  half  this  anxiety  were  mapifeMed, 
that  (in  a  different  sense,)  "  old  things  migbt 
pass  away,  and  all  things  become  new." 

When  we  contemplate  our  various  rela- 
tions, what  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
to  ourselves,  and  to  God — is  it  not  fearflil 
to  reflect  on  the  large  portion  of  time,  and 
the  undue  degree  of  iuterest>  d«vM«d  M  likt 
ornameat  of  bodies,  tliat  must  so  spon  4tt^t 
and  fall  into  ruin  ?  "  Where  the  treasure  n, 
there  ^itl  the  heart  be  also." 

"  A   WoKB    IN   Season    to    mt 

BELOVED    CoaNTRY."       P«bU(bo(l    % 

T.  Boosey.     pp.11. 

These  patritttio  Kmi  barn  laia  imty  • 
few  weeks  enooi  taUe,  ind  yet  BMi^<«f 
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tb«ir  prajr<r  has  been  fulfilled  ia  the 
Ktarning  prosperity  of  the  Country ;  and 
what  was  at  the  time  of  their  pubueation 
snpplicative,  has  beeome  prophetic. — 
Still,  however,  their  delicacy,  poetical 
merit,  and  sound  moral  and  political 
principles,  recommend  them  to  the  peru- 
sal of  afl,  and  the  especial  consideration 
of  those  Britons,  who  are  most  prone  to 
abandon  their  mitive  land.  Sa  slight  a 
production  (twelve  stanzas)  requires  no 
more  than  a  slight  notice  i  it  is  therefore 
only  as  a  part  of  the  duty  we  impose  upon 
ourselves  as  Reviewers  ro  give  an  (pinion 
aud  an  example  of  all  deserving  works 
submitted  to  us,  that  we  copy  the  con- 
clusion, as  a  specimen  of  the  poen. 


Unite !  and  yonder  darkling  clond 
No  longer  may  onr  hopes  entlirond, 

Nor  dim  tbe  nntliiig  mem  ; 
Commeree,  agaiii,  >MI  spread  her  sail, 
Jocnad,  the  PeatanI  seixe  the  flail,  * 

While  Plenty  filli  her  horn  ! 
•        •        «        • 

Ab  i  niHy  not  fby  aleriens  name. 
Nor  blot  tlie  reeom  of  thy  fame, 

Nor  barter  all,  for  pelf : 
Rise  !  Iiigli-aouI'd  Nation !  proudly  rise ! 
Prove  worthy  of  thy  destinies, 

O  eam|ner  now, — Thyself  I 


ANCIENT  LrrERATURE. 


Italt. — We  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  learned  M.  Maio,  of  Milan, 
and  of  the  valuable  discoveries  made  by  him 
tn  the  Ambrosian  Library.  In  oor  13th 
Number  we  gikve  an  account  of  a  Treasise 
on  Virtue,  discovered  by  him  and  attributed 
to  Philo.  M.  Maiu  has  lately  published  an 
advertisement  relative  to  Ibis  tract,  which, 
though  ascribed  by  a  Milan  MS.  to  Philo, 
was  written,  according:  to  others,  by  Oeorce 
Geraistiis  PIvthon,  a  Greek  aiKhor  of  the 
15th  century  ;  it  has  even  been  printed  long 
since  under  the  name  of  this  second  author, 
iGr^i  et  Lntini,  Basilea-,  Oporiii,  liSi. 
Ovo.  Grttce  cum  Stobto,  Antuerpix,  Plantin, 
1.575,  in  fol.  &c.)  In  cnnsegucnce  M.  Maio 
declares,  that  he  cuts  it  oflT  from  the  cata- 
logne  of  inedited-works,  recently  published 
by  him,  obser^'tuff,  however,  that  it  would 
net  be  mipossible  to  claim  this  little  tract  for 
Philo— tst.  because  tbe  Milan  MS.  ascribes 
it  to  htm — ad.'because  tbe  style  does  not  ap- 
peartmworthy  of  Antiquity— 3d.  because  Oe- 
mistus  Fletlion,  who  borrowed  many  things 
from  ancient  author,  e.  g.  from  Aristot^, 
Thcophrastus,  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  and  Ar- 
rian,  may  have  borrowed  this  tract  from 
Philo— 4th  and  lastly,  because  Philo  really 
did  compose  works  tipon  Virtue,  which  we 
do  not  DOW  possess.  But  M.  Maio,  fore- 
seeing the  answers  that  might  be  made  to 
these  four  observations,  and  being  unwilling 
to  enter  into  any  controversy  on  this  subject 
with  the  learned,  invites  them  to  consider, 
as  annulled,  the  edition  which  he  has  given 
ef  this  little  work,  and  of  which  he  has  dis- 
tributed but'  a  very  few  copies.  We  cannot, 
however,  re|ret  that  M.  Maio  should  have 
been  induced  to  publish  this  treatise,  as  we 
■bOuId  otherwise  bare,  perhqis,  had  to  wait 


till  another  opportunity  for  the  valuable  and 
most  important  information  contained  in 
his  preface,  of  which  we  gave  an  account  in 
oor  14th  Number. 

M.  Fontani,  Librariaa  at  Florence,  an- 
nounces the  publication  of  inedited  letters  of 
Poggior  in  S  or  3  volumes  8vo.  He  pro- 
poses also  to  publish  the  Catalome  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  lUccardian  Library.  'Thie  cata- 
logue will  form  S  or  4  volumes  in  ibliot 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  SCRIP. 

(SELECTIOHS  VaOIC  A  VS.  WITR  TUIS  TITJ.Ey 
BY  TBB  aVTBOa  OV  MEMOtaS  OF  JOHN  SO- 
BIESKt,  KINO  OF  POLAHD.) 

HUNTING. 
The  origin  of  Hoh/-Head,  being  w  called. 

ROYAL  SPOKTSVEir. 

The  incident  which  gives  to  this  paper 
its  index,  may  be  aptly  introduced  by  a 
known  story,  which  a  writer  of  some  hu- 
mour relates  to  testify  his  own  contempt 
for  those  who  devote  their  livea  and  for- 
tunes to  their  passioil  for  bunting  and 
hawking. 

There  was  a  physician  at  Milan,  who 
iTds  much  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  the 
cure  of  Mania.  His  mode  of  treating  this 
malady  was  as  simple  as  it  was  effica- 
cious ;  he  had  a  deep  pit  formed  in  a 
suitable  part  of  bb  house,  which  he 
wouM  fill  ^ith  warfer  «t  hb  pleasure.  Into 
this  bath,  he  plunged  and  seated  his  pa- 
tients, duly  regulating  the  height  of  the 
water,  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  were  severally  affected.  Some  were 
immersed  as  high  as  the  knee,  others,  to 
tbe  waist,  others  again,  to  the  chin.  It 
chanced  one  day,  that  a  patient,  some- 
what recovered  by  these  ablutions,  was 
enjoying  the  liberty  of  standing  at  the 
door,  when  a  Cavalier,  superbly  mounted, 
approached,  bearing  on  his  hand  a  fal- 
con, and  followed  by  a  numerous  train 
of  dogs,  bones,  and  servants.  The  Ma- 
niac's curiosity  was  instantly  excited  to 
know  what  use  one  Cavalier  could  pos- 
sibly have  for  so  large  a  retinue ;  and 
unable  to  restrain  it,  he  ventured  to  ad- 
dress the  Cavalier  himself,  with  an  en- 
quiry to  that  effect — when  the  following 
short  dialogue  took  place: 

Cavalier.  My  suite  merciv  consists  of 
servants  properly  equipped  tor  tbe  busi- 
ness of  hunting  and  hawking. 

Maniac.  Oh !  you  are  going  to  rid 
the  country  of  some  wild  beasts  7 

Cavalier.  No,  I  am  at  present  bound 
in  pursuit  of  game. 

Maniac.  What  do  you  mean  by 
game? 

Cavalier.  Know  you  not? — hares, 
partridges,  pheasants,  with  which  I  sup- 
ply my4»ble^ 


Maniac.  What  may  be  the  value  of 
what  you  kill  in  tbe  year  T 

Clnalitr.  AlMut  fifteen  or  twenty 
crowns. 

Maniae.  And  to  whet  do  the-  ex- 
penses of  your  dogs,  your  horses,  your 
nawks,  and  your  huntsmen  amount  f 

Caeo/fer.  To  five  hundred  crowns  af 
least. 

Mmdac.  Fly,  fiy,  with  ail  the  speed 
your  horse  can  make,  if  you  would  save 
yotirself  firom  a.  most  pamfol  operation, 
for  should  my  master  find  you  here,  he 
would  most  assHvedly  cause  you  to  be 
seized  and  plunged  into  hb  horrid  pit — 
aye,  to  the  very  ekim. 

What  degree  of  coercion  wonld  this 
sbtewd  Maniae  have  thought  necessary 
for  restoring  that  royal  hunter  to  reason, 
who  alienated  a  castle  and  a  large  portion 
of  territory  for  the  sole  gratification  ^ 
kilHng  one  poor  smgle  deer  I  The  par- 
ticulars of  this  act  of  folly,  by  which  ai 
town  and  cape  in  Angtesea  became  de> 
signated  under  die  name  of  Holy-Head, 
are  given  by  an  ancient  Welch  historian. 

In  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
there  was  in  Britain  a  holy  Bbhop,  called. 
Kebi,  son  of  Solomon  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
who  going  to  school  at  seven  years  old, 
gave  himself  up  to  study  for  twen^ 
years,  after  which  he  passed  mto  OauT,. 
to  profit  of  the  instructions  of  Saint 
Hilary,  then  Bishop  of  Poitou.  He  con- 
tinued his  disciple  many  years,  and  wai 
by  him  at  last  consecrated  Bishop,  and 
sent  back  to  his  own  country ;  where 
having  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in 
preachiiig  and  founding  churches,  he  re- 
tired in  its  decline  to  a  hermitage  in  iM 
Isle  of  Anglesea,  to  end  his  days  in  th^ 
peaceful  and  pious  contemplation  of  God. 
Soon  after  this  event,  the  King  of  the 
country  hunting  that  way,  chas^  a  roe, 
the  object  of  his  pursuit,  into  the  cell  of 
Saint  Kebi,  who  seeing  her  coursed  by 
the  King's  greyhounds,  closed  the  door 
to  keep  them  out  On  the  King  reach- 
ing the  hermitage,  he  commanded  the 
Bbhop  to  turn  out  the  roe ;  this  mandate 
he  promised  to  obey  on  condition  that 
the  King  should  give  for  the  service  of 
the  church  all  the  land  which  the  roe 
should  in  her  course  run  over  before  she 
was  killed  by  the  greyhounds.  To  these 
terms  the  King  immediately  acceded,  and 
the  roe  being  turned  out,  compassed  ere 
the  end  of  the  chase,  a  large  tract  of 
country,  within  which  stood  one  of  the 
King's  castles;  he,  however,  ^thfully 
performed  his  agreement,  and  gave  both 
that  and  the  ground  to  Saint  Kebi,  from 
which  time  the  place  has  been  known  by 
tbe  name  of  Holy-Head,  of  which  Saint 
Ketn  bote  the  title  of  BislkcnK 
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Some  passions  are  vicious  in  them- 
selves,— others  only  become  so  when  the 
indulgence  of  theoi ,  is  carried  to  excess. 
To  this  latter  class  hunting  belongs. 
When  followed  merely  as  a  manly  exer- 
cise, it  gives  health  and  strength  to  the 
body,  vigor  and  cheerfulness  to  the 
mind;  and  properly  directed,  is  useful  in 
a  country  by  exterminating  those  vermin 
which  rob  the  industrious  labourer  of  his 
hardly  earned  harvest. 

Louis  XIV.,  as  an  elegant  writer  of 
the  present  day  was  informed  by  the  late 
King  of  Poland,  strictly  enjoined  his  de- 
scendants constantly  to  use  the  violent 
exercise  of  the  chase,  iu  order  to  con- 
quer the  hypochoodriac  disposition  which 
was  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  no 
doubt,  though  it  could  not  cure,  it 
checked  the  progress  which  the  auction 
might  otherwise  have  made. 

Charies  III.  of  Spain  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  influenced  by  proper  consi- 
deration in  the  pursuit  of  his  field  sports, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  he  exercised 
the  skill  he  bad  acquired  in  them  against 
the  enemies  of  the  former  and  the  shep- 
herd. It  must  however  be  acknowledged, 
that  he  attached  more  importance  to  his 
exploits  over  them  than  became  the  dig- 
ni^  of  his  station,  when  be  could  nuke 
them  his  boast,  at  a  period  when  a  retro- 
spection of  a  verv  different  nature  would 
have  been  more  aecorous.  It  is  affirmed 
that  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  ex- 
ultingly  told  a  Foreign  Ambassador  that 
he  bad  killed  with  his  own  hand  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty  nine  wolves,  and  five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 
foxes,  adding  with  an  air  of  great  com- 
placency, "  My  diversion,  you  will  ob- 
serve, has  not  been  useless  to  my  coun- 
try." 

The  curious  reader  may  perhaps  be 
amused  with  a  description  of  the  dress  of 
this  royal  Nim  rod :  it  was  invariably  a  large 
hat,  grey  segovia  frock,  a  buff  waistcoat, 
black  breeches,  and  worsted  stockings; 
he  wore  a  short  dagger,  abd  his  pockets 
were  always  filled  with  knives,  gloves, 
and  shooting  tackle.  On  court  days,  he 
threw  on  a  dress  coat  and  waistcoat ;  but 
to  save  time  and  be  in  some  preparation 
for  his  daily  sports,  be  made  the  same 
breeches  serve  every  dress.  This  Prince 
took  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  keeping 
a  regular  diary  of  his  sporting  achieve- 
ments ;  by  which  it  appeared  that  there 
were  not  above  three  or  four  days  in  the 
year  that  he  passed  without  hunting,  and 
those  he  looked  upon  as  days  of  gloom 
and  p«uance. 

In  Louis  XIII.  of  France  this  passion 
for  hunting  was  not  of  a  character  equally 
barmles« ;  on  the  contrary,  h  often  en- 


dangered the  peace  and  welfiire  of  his 
country,  as  may  be  seen  in  hb  choice  of 
Monsieur  de  Luynes,  as  his  counsellor  in 
state  affairs,  on  no  other  recommendation 
than  that  of  his  being  well  skilled  in  all 
field  sports.  As  if  perfection  in  the  art 
of  training  hawks  and  hounds,  argued 
the  possession  of  talents  adequate  to  the 
managing  with  judgment  the  reins  of  a 
great  empire. 

The  whole  of  this  Prince's  character, 
with  the  particular  incident  which  dur- 
ing his  minority  first  gained  Monsieur  de 
Luynes  that  ascendancy  over  his  ma- 
jesty's mind,  which  he  afterwards  exer- 
cised so  much  to  the  injury  of  the  king- 
dom, are  so  ably  and  characteristically 
drawn  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
who  was  ambassador  at  the  French  court 
during  Louis  Xlllth.'s  reign,  that  I  am 
tempted  to  give  them  in  his  Lordship's 
own  energetic  language  and  just  reason- 
ing. After  mentioning  his  introduction 
to  Louis  XIII.  he  continues: — I  presented 
to  the  King  a  letter  of  credence  from  the 
King  my  master ;  the  King  assured  me 
in  return  of  a  reciprocal  auction  for  my 
King,  and  of  my  particular  welcome  at 
his  court.  His  words  were  never  many, 
as  being  so  extreme  a  stutterer  that  he 
would  sometimes  bold  his  tongue  out  of 
his  mouth  a  good  while  before  he  could 
speak  so  much  as  one  word  ;  be  had  be 
sides  a  double  row  of  teeth.  He  was  la- 
borious and  almost  indeiatigable  in  his 
exercises  of  hunting  and  hawking,  to 
which  he  was  much  addicted;  for  he 
was  noted  in  thpse  sports,  though  often 
times  on  foot,  to  tire  out  not  only  his 
courtiers,  but  even  his  lackies;  being 
equally  insensible,  as  was  thought,  to 
either  heat  or  cold. 

His  understanding  and  natural  parts 
were  as  good  as  could  be  expected  in 
one  that  was  brought  up  in  so  much  ig- 
norance, which  was  ou  purpose  so  done 
that  be  might  be  the  longer  governed ; 
howbeit  be  acquired  in  time  a  great 
knowledge  in  affairs,  as  conversing  for 
the  most  part  with  wise  and  active  per- 
sons. He  was  noted  to  have  two  quali- 
ties incident  to  all  who  are  ignorantly 
brought  up,  suspicion  and  dissimulation ; 
for  as  ignorant  persons  walk  in  the  dark, 
they  cannot  be  exempt  from  fear  of 
stumbling,  and  as  they  are  likewise  de- 
prived of  or  deficient  in  those  true  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  should  govern  both 
public  and  private  actions  in  a  wise, 
solid,  and  demonstrative  way,  they  strive 
commonly  to  supply  these  imperfections 
with  covert  arts,  which,  though  it  may 
be  sometimes  excuseable  in  necessitous 
persons,  and  be  firequent  among  those 
who  negociate  in  small  matters,  yet  con- 


denmable  in  Princes,  who,  proceeding 
upon  foundations  of  reason  and  strength, 
ought  not  to  submit  themselves  to  such 
poor  helps.  Howbeit  I  must  observe 
that  neither  his  fear*  did  take  away  his 
courage,  when  there  was  occarion  to  use 
it,  nor  his  dissimulation  extend  itself  to 
the  doing  private  mischiefs  to  his  sub- 
jects, either  of  one  religion  or  the  other. 
His  fovourite  is  Monsieur  de  Luyn^,  who 
in  his  non-age  gained  much  upon  tlie  King 
by  training  bawks  to  fly  at  little  birds  in 
his  garden,  and  making  some  of  the  little 
birds  again  catch  butterflies.  And  had 
the  King  used  him  for  no  other  purpose, 
he  might  have  been  tolerated  ;  but  as, 
when  the  King  came  to  riper  age,  the  go- 
vernment of  public  affairs  was  drawn 
chiefly  firom  his  counsels,  not  a  few  er- 
rors were  committed.  'The  Queen-mo- 
ther, Princes,  and  Nobles  of  that  king-  . 
dom,  repined  that  his  advices  to  the 
King  should  be  so  prevalent,  which  also 
at  last  caused  a  civil  war  in  that  kingdom. 
How  unfit  this  man  was  for  the  credit 
he  had  with  the  King,  may  be  argued  by 
this ;  that  when  there  was  question  made 
about  some  business  in  Bohemia,  he  de- 
manded whether  it  were  an  inland  coun- 
try, or  lay  on  the  sea. 

I  shall  for  the  present  close  these  anec- 
dotes of  royal  sportsmen,  with  an  inci- 
dent which  discovered  to  the  Germans 
the  medicinal  waters  of  Carksbad ;  it 
was  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  they  owed 
this  benefit.  He  was  one  day  vigorously 
pursuing  a  stag  through  a  forest,  when  he 
observed  it  fall,  with  one  of  the  hounds, 
into  a  natural  fountain,  and  very  soon 
afterwards  both  animals  entirely  lost  their 
hair.  This  effect  excited  his  Miyesty's 
curiosity  to  learn  the  properties  of  the 
spring,  and  he  immediately  ordered  it  to 
be  analyzed  by  persons  properly  quali- 
fied for  the  purpose;  when  the  water 
being  found  to  be  warm,  and  medicinal 
in  cutaneous  complaints,  the  Emperor 
gave  it  the  name  of  Carlesbad,  or 
Charles's  Bath. 

THOUGHTS  ON  CRUELTY  TO  ANI- 
MALS. 

"  Literature  is  as  much  as  Lecisla- 
TVRE  the  guardian  of  Public  Moralt :"  upon 
this  ground  a  place  is  claimed  in  your  ex- 
cellent Journal  for  the  enclosed  —  (TMe 
Writer's  Introduction.) 

"  He  will  Ko  to  Hell  for  it,  however,  die 
when  he  will. —It  was  the  finish  of  a  sen- 
tence which  escaped  from  a  little  bustling 
man,  as  be  passed  hastily  on.  And  a  very 
sweeping  conclusion  it  seemed ;  but  doubt- 
less it  meant  no  more  than  that  punishment 
awaited  those  crimes  hereafter,  which  the 
laws  could  not  reach,  or  neglected  to  punish 
here. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  those  acts  of  bar- 
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barity  which  too  often  occur  in  the  streets  of 
our  metropolis,  in  the  cruelty  exercised  on 
the  brute  creation. 

Indeed  it  is  hardlv  possible  to  walk  out 
without  being  pained  and  irritated  by  the 
misery  and  sidferings  inflicted  on  defenceless 
animals;  more  especially  on  that  noble  and 
useful  creature  the  horse,  whether  his  condi- 
tion be  that  of  a  Mad  hack,  coach  haik,  cart, 
or  stage  horse ; — in  the  latter  his  stages  are 
little  snort  of  the  exertion  required  by  the 
racer,  and  made  at  the  expence  of  many  nse- 
ful  lives  as  well  as  his  own. 
■  The  reflections  that  arise  fix>m  such  wan- 
ton inflictions,  leads  us  to  consider  the  nature 
of  cruelty,  and  to  ask,  how  it  can  belong  to 
man,  in  any  other  than  a  savage  state?  I 
much  fear  however  that  what  we  call  civili- 
zadon,  at  least  as  iar  as  the  treatment  of 
Miimals  is  Goncemed,  chlms  little  exentp- 
tion  from  the  practice  of  more  barbarous 
nations. 

Somethine  may  be  allowed  for  ignorance, 
or  neglect,  but  as  Christians  we  are  called 
upon  to  exercise  mercy  in  its  fullest  extent, 
that  to  neglect  this  duty  is  to  forfeit  all 
claims  to  the  mercy  of  that  Being  who  gave 
the  command,  and  extended  it  to  all  the 
works  of  his  hand.  The  relation  we  stand  in 
to  his  creatures  is  pointed  out  in  so  many 
passages  of  Holy  Writ,  that  considering  the 
number  (tf  crimes  which  have  cruelty  either 
in  their  nature  or  their  source;  it  »  asto- 
nishing to  find  so  little  on  this  head  from 
the  pulpit:  whence  the  divine  quality  of 
mercy  would  come  recommended  with  more 
effect  than  from  any  other  place. 

Other  vices,  from  their  seducing  influence, 
may  have  pleasure  as  their  excuse,  but  what 
that  quality  of  the  mind  can  be  which 
takes  pleasure  in  acts  of  cruelty,  cannot  be 
easily  determined,  except  as  belonsiug  to, 
and  derived  in  an  especial  manner  from  the 
Author  of  all  Evil. 

Among  the  savage  nations  who  torture 
their  prisoners,  it  is  a  matter  of  prond  con- 
tention and  defiance,  between  the  power  of 
inflicting  and  that  of  enduring;  and  the  mind 
of  the  siiflerers,  like  the  martyr  at  the  staJce, 
is  elevated  above  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity. 

It  may  be  said,  and  with  great  truth,  that 
to  inculcate  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  in- 
cludes every  other  du^r;  but  it  must  also  be 
remembereit,  how  often  the  repetition  of 
every  separate  obligation  must  be  enforced, 
and  commented  upon,  ere  the  mind  is 
brought  to  attention  or  conviction:  many 
are  to  much  engaged  in  settling  their  opi- 
nions on  speculative  points  of  doctrine,  as  to 
overlook  the,  practical  and  more  essential 
points  of  religion. 

We  are  told  indeed  that  there  are  laws  to 
prevent  cruelty  to  animals;  but  who  that 
Frequents  our  crowded  streets  would  imagine 
that  such  existed.  The  animals  are  there 
seen  loaded  beyond  th'eir  strength,  and  the 
lash  used  as  it  were  from  habit,  upon  ma- 
chines to  which  it  had  the  power  of  com- 
municating an  impulse. 

Morbid  sensibility  has  been  so  much  the 
object  of  ridicule,  uat  proper  feelings  have 
sometimes  been  lupprtst,  from  a  dread  of 
incurring  the  charge  of  a&cted  sentiment; 


so  that  evil  becomes  audacious  for  the  want 
of  reprehension,  and  every  d^y's  neglect 
gives  an  opportunity  for  its  accumulation. 
■  That  which  is  continually  before  us 
ceases  to  attract  our  regard,  and  we  may 
justly  apply  what  Dr.  Young  said  of  bim> 
self; 
**  "T  has  been  lo  kmg  remember'd,  'tisfOTgot." 

It  may  also  with  truth  be  said  that  cruelty 
is  rendered  familiar  to  us  even  from  infancy; 
few  but  must  have  observed  the  proiiensit,v 
in  children  to  mischiefs  of  this  kind,  and  how 
often  it  is  passed  over  as  a  matter  that  will 
cure  itself.  How  far  this  is  the  case  does  not 
daily  experience  show?  Domitian,  when  a 
child,  delighted  in  the  torture  of  insects; 
what  he  was  as  a  man,  history  informs  us ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  infant  cruelty 
ends  in  murder,  the  frequency  of  which 
crime  in  our  times,  may  in  all  probability  be 
traced  to  the  unchecked  and  vicious  barbarity 
of  the  child. 

From  ignorance  rather  than  from  wilful 
neglect,  parents  too  often  overlook  this  pro- 
pensity ;  they  do  not  perceive  the  remote 
and  dangerous  consequences  which  spring 
from  causes  apparently  trivial.  But  the  ex- 
perienced in  human  nature  know,  that  every 
thing  is  of  consequence  that  may  direct  or 
mislead  in  the  path  of  life. 

A  small  means  will  put  a  mighty  engine 
into  motion ;  and  the  rill  that  trickles  gently 
from  its  source,  becomes  a  river  on  its  way, 
and  an  overwhelming  flood  in  its  course. 

A  toy  in  the  hands  of  a  child  may  direct 
its  destiny  in  life ;  nor  is  it  considering  the 
matter  too  curiously,  to  draw  this  conclusion. 
A  whip  for  instance  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  boy, — a  whip  must  lash  something,  or  it  is 
of  no  use ;  things  inanimatecannot  feel,  dogs 
and  other  animals  can. — The  management  of 
the  whip  then,  may  lead  to  the  eroum,  the 
gentleman  of  the  turf,  or  the  slave  driver; 
and — "  He  would  be  a  soldier,"  because  his 
toy  when  a  child  was  a  gun. 

Children  are  not  only  permitted  to  destroy 
insects  without  check,  out  foolish  parents 
have  been  known  to  put  kittens  or  young 
birds  into  the  hands  of  tbeir  offspring,  by 
way  of  keeping  them  out  of  mischief;  and  I 
have  actually  seen  a  mother  give  a  cock 
chaffer  to  her  child  for  the  purpose  of  spin- 
ning it,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  neither  mote 
nor  less  than  impaling  it  alive,  and  enjoying 
as  amusement  its  writning  under  mortal  tor- 
tures. 

If  people  do  these  things  in  ignorance  it  is 
quite  time  they  should  be  set  right.  The 
rejative  duty  we  owe  to  God's  creatures 
might  well  become  a  part  of  education,  and 
it  would  greatly  credit  the  humanity  of  any 
individual  who  would  bequeath  a  sum  for  an 
annual  sermon  or  sermons  on  the  subject,  of 
the  duty  of  mercy,  and  the  sin  of  cruelty  to 
animals. 

I  am  not  contending  for  a  mawkish  sensi- 
bility, which  is  very  often  a  selfish  feeling 
that  cannot  bear  to  look  upon  distress  and 
misery,  lest  it  should  be  obliged  to  exert  itself 
to  alleviate  them.  Neither  are  the  offences 
I  allude  to,  the  pugilistic  exercises,  nor  even 
a  boxing  match,  where  it  is  in  the  choice  of 
either  partv  to  desist  at  pleasure.  No! 
it  is  when  I  see  a  cqwatry  joiuoal,  deUuling 


wTtli  scientific  affectation,  the  tearing  and 
mangling  of  a  calf  bjr  dogs,  brought  out  for 
the  purpose  of  amusing  the  populace ;  and 
not  mane  an  end  of  at  once;  but  brought 
out  the  next  day  to  finish  the  horrid  sporty' 
and  in  conclusion  put  out  of  its  misery  by  s 
butcher  more  humane  tlian  the  other  spec- 
taton.' 

Are  we  then  to  be  surprised  when  such 
practices  are  permitted  in  a  Christian  couo* 
try,  that  a  bishop  should  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  writing  to  the  clergy  of  hi«  diocese, 
recommending  them  to  notice  from  thp  puU 
pit  the  enormity  of  a  practice  (too  common 
ou  our  coasts)  of  plundering  the  wrecks 
which  the  storm  has  cast  on  snore.  It  may 
be  indeed  a  question  in  after  times.  If  these 
were  the  people  who  sent  Gospel  mission- 
aries into  distant  lands,  who  distributed  the 
word  of  God  to  nations  afitr  off,  (even  to  the 
remoteat  partsof  the  known  world)  and  were 
yet  so  destitute  of  the  means  or  the  will  to 
instruct  the  ignorant  among  themselves,  or 
the  power  to  enforce  the  laws  by  which  such 
barbarities  might  be  prevented. 

Dr.  Primatt  (greatiy  to  the  credit  of  his 
feelings  and  humanity)  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject of  cruelty  to  animtus  at  hvge,  ami  what- 
ever our  ehnrities  may  be,,  or  our  credit  as  a 
nation,  he  says» 

"  We  may  pretend  to  what  religion  we 
please,  but  cruelty  is  Atheism;  we  may 
make  our  boast  of  Christianity,  but  cruelQF 
is  Infidelity;  we  may  tcust  to  our  Ortho» 
doxy,  but  cruelty  is  the  worst  of  heresies." 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  to  say,  that 
as  a  country  we  are  deficient  in  liberality  or 
works  of  charity,  and  yet  as  the  "  dogs  feed 
only  on  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their 
master's  table,"  we  cannot  in  conscience  re- 
fuse them  this,  since  it  costs  nothing  but 
attention,  to  give  some  part  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  brute  creation.  As  men  we  are  called 
upon,  as  Christians  we  are  commanded,  and 
it  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  every  master  of  s 
family,  of  every  teacher  or  instructor  (in  or 
out  of  schools)  to  watch  over  those  en- 
trusted to  their  care,  and  to  check  the 
growth  of  thia  prevailir>g  sin. 

At  some  distance  from  London,  at  an  emi- 
nent establishment  for  young  gentlemen,  it 
was  a  common  practice  for  the  pupils  to 
purchase  cats  of  the  cottagers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  be  worried  to  death  by  dogs  Tor 
their  diversion;  and  though  the  master 
might  be  ignorant  of  such  a  practice,  yet  we 
may  readily  conclude,  that  if  lesson:-  of  hu- 
manity formed  a  part  of  our  education,  such 
outrases  would  in  a  great  measure  be  pre- 
vented: nor  should  we  then  be  outdone  by 
Turks  and  Infidels  in  works  of  mercy  and 
kindness. 

History  also  informs  us  of  a  polite  nation 
(not  Christian)  that  rejected  a  person  of  the 
nrst  quality,  who  stood  lor  a  justiciary  offied^ 
only  because  in  his  youth  he  had  bean  o)k 
served  to  take  pleasure  in  tearing  and  mur-- 
dering  birds:  and  of  another,  that  expellsd 
a  senator  for  dashing  a  bird  to  the  gnwad 
which  had  taken  shelter  in  his  bosom. 

Dr.  Moore,  the  ingenious  author  ot'^tr 


*  This  dugiacefnl  fact  tooK  pUce  at  <)  ■  , 
and  was  so  detailed  in  the  newspaper  of  that 
city. 
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Allegoty  is  by  Muna  ocBcklared 
aa  the  cpk  »f  art ;  but,  generally  ifeaking,  it 
is  seldom  understocd,  and  ia  such  instances 
as  these  entiiely  out  of  place.  These  de- 
signs, with  the  eiceptions  we  bare  bmih 
tioned,  possessed  many  of  tbeu  great  meiitr 
and  united  two  very  ctseaiiai  qualities  ia 
art,  iaveatioa  and  compoeition; — we  have 
seen  an  edition  of  Don  Quixote,  with  eiH 
graving*  after  the  drawMgs  of  Vaiidetiwnk, 
replete  with  hnrBow  and  in  an  excellent 
style.  Bat  Hogarth  area*,  and  the  Mniasof 
comedy  and  satire  were  ezehisivwiy  bis  own; 
— Butler's  Hudibras  was  cnrtchadby  his  pen- 
cil, and  we  canaut  imagiBa  a  move  perfABt 
union  of  talent. 

Design  was  stili  little  diought  of,.oreti- 
ceucaged,  till  Bell's  publication  af  ttw  Poets 
revivMk  the  ptactice,  and  stiniultited  the 
exertions  of  genius;  nor  can  we  pass  ov»r 
this  little  elegant  editioa  withoat  a  ttibat*  of 
praise  to  the  taste  and  dittriteination  wbiclv 
appears  in  tha  choice  and  styJa  of  it*  enbel- 
lishments. 

I  a  this  display  of  Graphic  skill,  the  aaasea 
of  Mortimer  and  Slothait  are  peculiar^  dis- 
tinguished. And  it  were  no  unpleasing  task, 
would  our  limits  permit,  to  dwell  upon  and 
point  out  the  particular  subjects  of  merit,  in 
this  compendium  of  English  Design. 

Uaitison's  Novelist's  Magatine  then  fol- 
lowed, in  the  Designs  lor  which  llr. 
Stothart  was  almost  exclusively  engaged; 
and  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  (without  say 
dispaiagenent  to  the  talents  of  other  emi- 
nent artists  in  the  urofessiou  of  Design,) 
that  he  stands  at  the  naad  of  his  class.  His 
w«rk8  are  before  tbe  public  to  an  extent 
beyond  that  of  any  ether  artist,  and  possess 
a  versatility  very  rarely  seen,  and  general 
character  united  to  just  expression.  What 
the  late  Mr.  Hoppner  said  of  his  Canterbury 
Pilgrims,  may  be  applied  to  most  of  his 
works,  a  "  suitableness  of  style  to  any  aga 
or  country."  We  have  witnessed  in  the 
Designs  and  Paintings  of  this  artist,  not 
uoftequently,  the  humour  of  Hogarth  and 
the  graces  of  Parmegiano. 

Ills  picture  of  tbe  Pilgrims  has  been  most 
ably  described  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Carey, 
which,  beside  the  comments  contained  in 
this  Essay  on  the  performance  of  Mr.  Stot- 
hart, is  replete  with  information  on  tLe 
subject  of  art. 

His  characters  from  Shakespeare,  painted 
for,  and  in  tbe  possession  of  a  gcotkoian  ia 
Yorkshire,  is  equally  expressive  of  bis 
powers.  In  this  interesting  piece  moht  of 
the  principal  characters  of  our  natlonali  bard 
are  brought  together,  and,  like  the  Passions 
in  Collins's  Ode,  are  "  proving  the  wonders  - 
of  their  power ;"  the  scale  or  gradation  of 
which,  rises  from  the  guntle  play  of  Comedy 
to  the  involved  gloom  of  Tragedy,  while  a 
rainbow  in  the  centre  separates  without 
harshly  dividing  them.  In  this  Jubilee 
picture  there  is  little  of  individual  imita- 
tion ;  all  is  expression,  resulting  fnom  the . 
most  minute  and  diicrinfinating  observa- 
tion. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show,  by 
explaining  some  of  the  principles  of  Design, 
that  an  intellectual  pleasufe  may  be  obtain- 
ed, where  a  mere  acoomplisbmsat  was  in- 


Ittco,  has  founded  the  plan  of  liis  story,  upon 
tbe  circumstance  of  a  self-willed  passionate 
jioung  man  crushing  a  bird  to  death,  which 
Icasds  in  the  sequel  to  tbe  murder  of  hia  own 
child. 

Lord  Erskine,  so  much  to  tbe  credit  of  hb 
humanity,  attempted  to  hr'mg  a  bill  into  par- 
liament for  the  better  prevention  of  acts  of 
ocuelty  to  animals;  the  documents  he  meant 
to  bring  forward  in  support  of  liis  argnmeDts 
were  sufficient  to  fill  a  moderate  sized  truulc, 
but  the  bill  was  thrown  out,  and  the  black 
deeds  never  met  the  public  eye :  and  per- 
haps it  is  aa  well  they  never  did:  in  such 
views,  human  nature  sufi'ers  a  degradation ; 
and  it  were  better  to  be  ignorant  of  fitcts, 
which  might  be  too  apt  to  make  us  detest 
our  own  species. 

Upon  a  principle  of  self  preservation  then, 
let  it  be  an  object  of  the  first  consideFalieo, 
to  impress  upon  the  rising  generation  the 
duties  of  humanity  and  kindness  to  the  in- 
ferior creatures,  which  God  has  placed  here, 
at)  well  for  their  happiness,  as  our  use.  We 
shall  conclude  these  brief  observations,  in 
the  hopes  tliat  some  more  able  pen  may  ad- 
vocate the  cause,  in  the  words  of  the  bene- 
volent author  before  quoted. 

"  If  I  know  a  man  that  is  cruel  to  bis 
beast,  I  ask  no  more  questions  about  him ; 
he  may  be  a  noble  man,  or  a  rich  man,  or  a 
polite  man,  or  a  sensible  man,  or  a  learned 
man,  or  an  orthodox  man,  or  a  church  roan, 
or  a  puritan,  or  any  thing  else  it  matters 
not;  this  I  know,  on  the  word  of  a  wise 
King,  that  being  cruel  to  his  beast,  Ue  is  a 
wicked  man." 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 


FODftTH  LETTER  OP  AN  AKTIST. 

Tlionghti  on  cullivaiiag  a  Tnslejbr  the  Artt, 

and  the  practice  of  Design. 

(Concluded.) 

"  NotbiDg  can  come  of  oothiiig." 

Neither  must  tbe  Artist  expect  from  mere 
technical  skill,  or  tbe  deceptive  in  art,  to 
arrive  at  any  of  those  distinguished  and  ex- 
alted ends  which  give  to  his  profession  the 
title  of  a  liberal  art.  He  must  treasure  up 
in  liis  mind,  from  the  vast  stores  of  nature, 
those  materials  which  are  equally  necessary 
to  him  as  to  the  poet ;  on  the  construc- 
tion of  whose  mind,  Dr.  Johnson  in  his 
Basselas  speaks  thus : — 

"  Being  now  resolved  to  be  a  poet,  I  saw 
every  thing  with  a  new  purpose;  my  sphere 
of  aueoliou  was  suddenly  magniiied,  no  kind 
uf  knowledge  was  to  be  overlooked,  I  ranged 
mountains  and  deserts  for  images  and  re- 
semblances, and  pictured  upon  my  mind 
every  tree  of  tlie  forest  and  every  flower  of 
the  field. 

"  I  observed  with  equal  care  the  crags  of 
the  rocks  and  tha  pinnacles  of  the  temples; 
sometimes  I  wandered  along  the  masesor 
tbe  rivulet,  and  sometimes  watched  the 
changes  of  tbe  clouds.  To  a  poet  nothing  is 
Useless;  whatever  is  dreadful,  whatever  is 
beautiful,  must  be  admitted  to  his  imagina- 
tion; he  must  be  acquainted  with  whatever 
is  awfully  vastj  or  elegantly  little. 

"  The  plants  of  the  garden,  the  animals 
"*the  wood,  the  minerah  of  the  earth,  and 


the  meteors  of  the  sky,  must  also  concur  to 
store  his  mind  with  inexhaustible  variety." 

Again,  as  if  the  same  author  inteaded  to 
guard  against  that  minuteness  of  detail,  ill 
suited  to  the  gcaad  and  exalted  purposes 
either  of  poetry  or  painting,  be  goes  on  to 
observe : — 

**  It  is  not  to  examine  the  individual, 
but  the  species,  to  remark  general  properties 
and  large  appearanceu;  he  does  not  number 
the  streaks  of  the  tulip,  nor  describe  the  dif- 
ferent shades  in  the  verdure  of  the  forest. 
Ue  is  to  exhibit  in  his  portraits  of  nature 
such  permanent  and  striking^  features  as  re- 
call the  original  to  every  muid,  and  must 
neglect  the  minuter  discrimiruations,  which 
one  may  have  remarked  and  another  neg- 
lected, for  those  characteristics,  which  are 
alike  obvious  to  vigilance  and  carelessness.' 

With  something  of  this  feeling,  and  with 
out  any  intention  of  undervaluing  that  skill 
which  can  produce  a  deception  on  the  sights 
we  may  very  fairly  be  understood,  only  to 
wish  to  put  this  quality  of  art  in  its  proper 
l>lace,  and  with  the  late  Professor  Barry  to 
observe,  there  may  be  great  merit  in  paint- 
ing a  mackerel  on  a  deal  board,  but  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  Koyal  Academician;  or, 
that  a  painter  of  still  life  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  ttiat  class  of  art  where  the  la- 
bour of  tbe  mind  was  more  effectually  em- 
ployed. 

The  true  use  of  the  model,  when  properly 
attended  to,  will  not  only  regulate  the  prac 
tice,  but  assist  tbe  judgment;  we  shall  not 
expect  then  from  the  painter  of  history,  what 
belong  more  especially  to  the  artist  of  still 
life;  nor,  when  a  broad  and  general  cha- 
racter and  style  is  assumed,  as  suitable  to 
tbe  subject,  cavil  with  its  want  of  individu- 
ality. 

Having  endeavoured  (though  briefly)  to 
trace  the  progress  of  design  in  passing 
through  tbe  mind,  till  it  is  united  in  theory 
and  practice,  it  may,  perhaps,  serve  to 
show  more  distinctly,  what  may  be  eX' 
pected  from  lu  general  cultivation;  and 
how  far  it  may  be  within  the  reach  of  indi- 
vidual, or  more  extended  attainment. 

On  taking  leave  of  the  subject  we  may  be 
permitted  to  o9er  a  few  remarks  on  what  has 
already  been  done  in  that  class  of  tbe  arts 

Tu  book  prints,  and  embellishments  of 
that  kind,  we  are  chiefly  indebted,  for  the 
revival  and  further  cultivation  of  the  art  of 
design  in  this  country.  Before  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Royal  Academy,  Hayman 
took  the  lead,  and  is  called  the  Father  of  tbe 
English  School :  most  of  the  publications  of 
that  day  were  accompanied  by  prints  after 
his  drawing,  and  there  is  very  little  variety 
in.  the  works  of  those  whose  designs  ap- 
peared as  contemporary  with  him :  they  are 
mostly  in  the  pedantic  dress  of  allegpry. 
The  personages  and  Gods  of  the  Heathen 
Mythology  are  pressed  into  the  device  of  a 
frontispiece.  The  author  of  the  Chase  pre- 
sents bis  hare  to  Diana,  while  Apollo  is  in 
attendance  ready  to  vouch  for  the  inspired 
Bard.  Tbe  Fisherman's  Guide  had  the 
rivers  and  lakes  personified,  and  pouring 
their  urns  at  his  feot.  An  Eastern  Chief 
cannot  pass  sentence  upon  his  Captives,  but 
Justice  must  flgat  in  the  air  with  her  sword 
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ceiuM;  and  that  •  tnoN  iMinate  ka»wladg« 
«f  its  uiUity  w«uM  be  gfwtty  iMtrwneatal 
ia  fwmiDa  and  cMraciin^  tho  iwiioBal  taste ; 
and  wouM  at  the  same  time  help  to  remove 
the  <lduM«n  wiiich  iiu  tempted  many  to 
ibUow  it  as  •  prafesaieo. 

It  was  not  till  we  were  about  to  conclude 
our  article,  that  wc  had  lh«  adranlape  of 
Mting  ike  whole  of  wtMtMr.  Ailrin  had  said 
upon  tlta  sttbjict.  He  •bservea^  that  tlie 
term  Fine  Arts  is  aftes  wed  in  place  of 
Das^,  "  hy  wfaich  it  ia  iBore  correctly  de- 
naoiiaated ;''  «m1  goes  on  to  say :  "  We 
cannot  hrin^t  ourselves  to  suppose  that  Fine 
Atta  can  lecitiiBately  and  praperly  be  iatro>- 
duced  into  tne  every-day  purposes  of  huaan 
lilie.  In  its  higb«r  forms,  it  is  coosidcred, 
and  very  pre^wrly,  to  bavr,  like  Poetry,  an 
iotrinaic  and  nfaeient  value,  addressing  itsatf 
unaoadiately  to  the  imagiattion  and  afie^^ 
tion»,  and  to  be  estimated  by  tb«  power 
which  it  posaesses  of  infiueacing  strongly 
these  faculties  of  tbe  miiid,  iadependeMly 
of  all  consideration  of  mere  utility,  lo  its 
less  perfect  state,  it  is  coosidered  aa  an  aie- 
gaat  aecomptisbaaeBt;  aad  thus  uafioma- 
nately  has  been  forced  into  relationship  with 
the  other  acearapKsbmeats  of  mmc  and 
daocing;  a«d  has  been  hwked  upon  as  a 
grace  and  an  etegaace,  but  still  as  a  aiiper- 
'  ihuty,  to  be  acquired  because  it  is  the  fi^ 
shien,  aad  to  be  left  off  when  other  Qswer, 
and  therefore  still  more  fashionable  elegan- 
cies take  their  turn."' 

"  It  were  well  however,  in  my  opiaion,  if 
the  art  of  Design  caoid  be  for  ever  taken 
out  of  the  class  of  acceaipUshineiMay  and 
jdaced  next  to,  aod  on  an  einiality  with  ris 
tm^  kindrad  art,  the  art  of  Writing. 

<*  In  the  d^rs  of  psetar^writing, '  or 
hkroclyphics,  the  dbtinction  between  the 
taw  Hm  not  been  made,  and  thouah  the 
discovery  of  writing  has  made  two  of  what 
was  ibmerly  one,  theve  ;^et  remains  a  na- 
tural and  necessary  coanexiun  between  them. 
aa¥d  ioHiimerable  are  the  oonslons  on  which 
the  one  atay  most  successAilly  be  employed 
to  aid  and  illustrate  the  ether." 

We  avf  indeed  gratiBcd  to  see  Iba  point 
of  elevation  in  which  Mr.  Aikin  places  tbe 
poetry  of  the  art;  but  are  still  of  opinion,  no 
part  of  it  can  be  brought  to  the  level  of 
pictura- writing,  without  inducing  many  to 
attempt  it  as  a  profeswon,  or  to  become 
scribblers  of  caricature.  A  knowledge  of  the 
art  should  doubtless  make -a  part  of  liberal 
edncatioD,  while  its  pmctice  should  be  left  to 
talent  aiid  geni<is. 

Far  the  consideratioD  which  the  Editor  of 


'  Picture-writing  reminds  ns  of  an  anecdote 
related  of  a  country  shopkeeper,  wbo,  from  the 
circomittance  of  not  being  al>le  to  write  or  read, 
had  invented  a  mode  of  hieroglyphic  book- 
keeping ;  and'  meeting  a  neigfationr,  challenged 
him  with  a  defotof  Mme  ►landing—'*  Forwhat?" 
(was  aBked^'*  A.ehee«e,"  replied  onr  shop- 
keaper— ^  S  never  bought  a  (<lieesc  of  yon:  ia 
ngr  li£a  ;  it  is  not  libeiyy— i  DMke  my  ow»— haw 
long  ago  is  it?"—"  It  was  last  July,  Dowabont 
six  moBtha."— "  Ob !  ajW)  1  renrmbcr  that  wa< 
a  ^wdstnne  I  bad  of  yoo."— "  Ods,  ray  life," 
said  the  aliopkaeper,  "  so  U was;  and  iu making 
D1T  mark  of  it,  rfbrgot  to  put  a  hole  in  tbe 
mradlo."' 


the  Litanry  Gbaette  baa  so  Uberally  afforded 
these  miscellaneous  observations,  he  ia  r^ 

niad  to  accept  the  ackaowledgmcat  aad 
ks  of  an  Aarisr. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

FOBTFY  Y£4K>i  AGO:  A  RETROSPECT. 

Ak  Lyee!  'twa*  aot  tho*  we  met 

Just  forty  years  ago : — 
AUkongb  wc  do  not  yet  forget 
^Vhat  we  tbea  learut  to  luiow. 
And  atitl  cacli  heart  with  pleasure  warms ; 
And  still  the  paths  of  joy  we  trace ; 
And  still  we  seek  each  other's  arms ; 
And  stiB  exchange  the  fond  embrace. 

Bat  the  volnptuous  bonr  isiled 

Of  forty  years  ago  : — 
Our  sunny  iky  preserves  its  red, 
But  it  has  lost  its  glow! 
The  ardonr  of  onr  speed  ia  o'er ; 
The  raptnres  of  oar  elaap  are  gone; — 
The  coaDCisas  past  and  mtare  store 
Of  bliss,  ia  that  wHd  preseiM  known. 

SIXTY  ONE. 


TO  K   FRIEND   WHO    BNVIEn  TRE  AOTHOR'S 
PBRPBTIIAI,  HIGH  SPIRITS. 

Oil  1  <ip  not  suppose  that  my  hours' 

Are  always  noclonded  and  gay; 
Or  that  thorns  never  mix  witli  the  flowers 

That  fortmie  has  strewed  ia  my  way ; 
Wbea  seen  by  the  eofd  and  nnfteiing 

We  smile  tlua'  the  sorrows  we  feel ; 
Bnt  smiles  a»c  deoettluly— concealing 

The  waoads  which  they  aever  can  beak 
Ibe  world  is  a  dMUoeabla ocean, 

And  lanhwimi  and  shadows  abenad ; 
Where  the  sarfiKs  seeass  least  in  commotion, 

The  rocks  of  misfortaaa  are  found ; — 
And  man  is  tbe  pilot,  who  steering 

Of  every  billow  the  sport ; 
See  tlie  gale  of  prosperity  veering, 

Which  promis'd  to  wati  him  to  port. 
Our  hopes  are  the  gales  that  serenely, 

Waft  onward  onr  sails  as  we  float; 
Our  tears  are  the  whirlwinds  that  keenly 

O'erwholm  onr  poor  perishing  boat: 
And  reanon's  tbe  beacon  that  giret  us 

It's  light  thro'  life's  perilons  way, 
Bat  folly's  the  ray  that  deceives  ns 

And  leads  n>  too  often  attray. 
Onr  moments  of  mirth  may  be  many, 

And  hope  half  onr  sorrow  beguiles  ;— 
Bat  believe  me  tiwre  cannot  be  any, 

Whose  ftatmres  are  always  ia  smiles. 
The  heart  may  he  sad  and  ivpiniiig. 

Though  cheerfulness  brightens  die  scene, 
As  a  goblet  with  genu  may  be  thioiag 

Though  bitter  tbe  potion  within. 
A  gUttenng  voUime  may  cover, 

A  stery  oif  sorrow  and  woe ; 
And  night's  gayest  meteors  may  baveiv 

Where  dangers  lie  lurking  below; 
Thus  oft  in  the  sunshine  of  gladness, 

Tlie  cheek  and  the  eye  may  be  drest ; 
Whilst  the  clouds  of  dejection  and  sadness. 

In  secret  o'ershadow  the  breast. 

P.  P.  C. 


LEARNED   SOCIETIES. 


Paris,  August  25.  —  The  French  Aca- 
demy, which  has  re-assumed  its  old  customs, 
this  di^y  honoured  the  memory  of  tbe  Holy 
King,  the  Chief  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
by  a  religious  festival,  the  first  which  has 
taken  place  since  1789.    The  members  of 


tbe  Academy,  heiried  by  tbe  Duke  de  Levis, 
the  Director,  together  with  several  indivi- 
duals beloaging  to  the  other  daases  of  tbe 
Instittite,  assembled  at  noon,  in  tbe  Royal 
Church  of  SaMt^Cemiaia  CAmitrrok.  Aner 
the  Mass,  duriag  which  were  suns  the  O 
SalmttriM  on  tbe  Elevation  of  the  Host,  and 
the  Psahn  Rnudimt  for  the  King,  the  AUi 
Frtiyiaaous  delivered  a  sermon  on  the  in«- 
ligious  spirit  of  aaodem  times.  The  object 
of  this  sermon  was  to  prove  that  social  order 
cannot  subsist  with  tho  bad  ductrioes  accre- 
dited and  diAised  by  tbe  fiUte  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  ceatury,  and  that  we  can  only 
hope  tor  salvation  by  returning  to  theChrW- 
tianity,  under  wbieh  France  £)urished  dur- 
ing so  many  ages.  We  casaet  forbear  no- 
ticing one  passage,  with  the  beauty  of  which 
tbe  Assembly  was-  particularly  struck.  The 
Abbi  Frayninou*  alluded  to  the  common  and 
trivial  maxim  of  conforming  »ilk  the  etutams 
of  the  tfemeHiBe  m.  "  Let  as,"  said  he,  *<  eon- 
term  with  the  eustoiiM  of  the  age  ia  all  that 
is  not  incompatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  pubKe  tranquillity,  domestic  peace,  and 
the  existence  <rf  society ;  but  let  us  not  con- 
form with  the  had  manners  and  bad  doctrines 
of  tlie  age,  for  these  manners  and  doctrines 
will  end  in  the  overthrow  of  society,  and  all 
tlie  brilliant  advantages  we  derive  tiram  it." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  religious  cere- 
mony, the  French  Academy  proceeded  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Institute.  Nutwitlistanding 
the  unfavourable  stale  of  the  weather,  the 
Assembly  was  extremely  numerous;  the 
sitting  commenced  at  three  o'clock.  The 
perpetual  Secretary,  M.  Raynouard,  read  the 
first  part  of  the  report  on  the  competition  ; 
he  explained  the  motives  which  first  led  to 
tbe  establishment  of  the  Academy,  at  the 
same  time  observing,  that  the  prizes  to  be 
given  for  eloquence  and  poetry  were  founded 
by  Balzac  and  M.  de  Clermont,  Bishop  of 
Noyon ;  and  that  they  were  now  awarded  to 
illustriotn  and  oW  members.  Descendrnj 
from  the  age  of  Lous  XiV.  to  the  present 
day,  M.  Raynouard  piissed  an  eulogium  on 
the  translator  of  Virgil  and  Milton,  though 
he  likewise  pointed  oat  the_  danger  which 
would  arise  from  rrgarditic  him  as  a  model. 
He  then  paid  a  tributi;  to  tl.e  memory  of  his 

Eredecessor,  M.  Suord,  to  the  correctness  of 
is  observation  and  soundness  of  his  criti- 
cism. 

M.  Raynouard  next  read  the  report  on  tbe 
competition  for  the  prite  of  poetry,  and  made 
known  the  jii<lgment  pronounced  by  the 
Academy  on  the  works  which  had  been  pt^ 
sented.  The  subject  was — the  happinest  to 
be  derived  from  study  in  every  rituation  of  life. 
The  perpetual  Secretary,  betbre  he  mention- 
ed the  names  of  the  successful  candidates, 
observed,  that  the  works  presented  were  in 
general  recommcndable  for  excellence  of 
style,  rather  than  fbr  plan  and  arrangemeot. 

Two  works  appeared  to  the  Academy 
worthy  of  sharing  the  prize;  these  were 
numbers  35  and  30.  The  authors  are  M. 
Pierre  Lebruit,  already  celebrated  for  the 
production  of  a  Tragedy  entitled  Ulysses, 
which  has  been  represented  at  the  Theatre 
Fratifait;  and  M.  de  Sainl-Cricg,  who  is 
scarcely  21  years  of  age,  and  whose  first 
csbay  may  justly  be  deemed  a  triumph.     Af. 
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Lehrun'M  poem  presenti  purity  of  stjrie,  pleas- 
ing gaiety,  and  ^ility  of  venification  ; 
grace  and  el«sanee  are  its  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics, fn  M.  de  Saint'Cricq'i  work 
there  is  more  method ;  the  interest  is  of  a 
dramatic  nature ;  it  contains  many  foreibly- 
written  passages  and  lines,  which  on  the 
first  reaoing  become  engraven  in  the  me- 
mo ty. 

There  being  only  one  premium  and  two 
candidates  judged  worthy  of  the  meed,  the 
King,  with  that  regard  for  talent  which  so 
highly  adorns  a  crown,  enabled  the  Academy 
to  add  a  second  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
thus  reward  both  the  Poets. 


Frehcr  Acaiwmy. — M.  Boger  was  on  the 
98th  elected  a  Member  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, in  the  room  of  M.  Suard. — On  the 
S9th  Count  Maxime  de  Choiseul  d'AiUe- 
court.  Prefect  of  Orleans,  author  of  a  very 
good  work  on  the  spirit  and  influence  of  the 
Crusades,  which  obtained  the  prize  about 
seven  years  ago,  was  elected  a  Member  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Let- 
tres,  in  the  room  of  the  Count  de  Choiseul 
Gouffier,  his  uncle. — M.  Auger  has  been  ap- 
pointed successor  to  the  same  person  in  the 
Dictionary  Committee.  The  candidates  were 
Messrs.  Roger,  Treneuil,  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, Jay,  Wailly,  Debrieu.  It  was  not  till 
the  seventh  ballot  that  the  absolute  majority 
of  16  could  be  obtained  for  any  one  person : 
it  then  fell  on  M.  Roger,  (who  had  each 
time  the  greatest  number  of  votes.)  This 
geotlemeu  therefore,  author  of  a  comedy 
called  L'Avocat,  &c.  and  who  is  Secretary  Ge- 
neral to  the  Post  Office,  was  declared  duly 
elected. 

M.  Raynouard,  the  new  Secretary,  read  a 
proposition  for  instituting  an  annual  pre- 
mium for  the  work  which  should  be  pub- 
lished most  &vourabIe  to  the  improvement 
of  the  Manners  of  the  Country. 

SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY. 


FRENCH  MANNERS. 

I-'nEEMITE  EN  rROVEHCE,    BT  K.  JOUT. 
TBE  WAEIC  BATHS, 

90th  June,  1817. 

There  is  something  engaging  in  the  rough 
character  of  M.  Outis :  he  was  going  to  Ba- 
gn^resto  take  the  waters:  I  have  undertaken 
a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  makine  moral 
ODservatioDS,  and  I  promised  myself  an  am- 
ple harvest  in  places  where  the  two  most 
powerful  springs  of-the  actions  of  men,  plea- 
sure and  health,  combine  at  this  season  to  as- 
semble together  many  and  various  originals. 
We  therefore  continued  our  joumej^  toge- 
ther; he  always  in  an  ill  humour  with  the 
human  race ; — I  always  inclined  to  believe 
Ibat  Jupiter,  in  weighing  our  destinies  in  his 
^Iden  scales,  has  allotted  us  evil  and  good 
in  pretty  equal  portions,  giving  however  ra- 
ther full  measure  of  the  former. 

Our  road  firom  Pau  led  us  through  Tarbes, 
the  situation  of  which,  in  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, under  a  pure  sky,  in  the  middle  of  a 
fertile  plain,  watered  jiy  two  rivers,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  one 
of  the  happiest  I  have  seen  in-the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  and  merits  in  every  re- 


spect the  description  the  poet  has  given 
of  it: 

Clara  iilu,  tpeeiotit  lolo,  fueimdk JJbpMtH. 

The  few  hours  I  stoppieo  in  this  city  do  not 
allow  me  to  enter  into  any  detail  respecting 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  inhabit- 
ants; I  do  not  wish  to  be  reproached  with 
imitating  that  English  traveller,  who,  suling 
in  sight  of  the  Canaries,  wrote  in  his  journal: 
"  Towards  noon  we  passed  four  leagues  to 
the  west  of  the  island  of  Tenerifle,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  are  very  affiible."  Yet  if  I 
wished  to  allege  in  my  favour  the  most  re- 
spectable authorities,  I  do  not  see  why  I 
should  not  in  twelve  hours  form  an  estimate 
of  the  state  of  things  and  men  in  the  little 
town  of  Tarbes,  since  several  tourists  have 
found  time,  in  three  weeks,  to  observe 
France,  to  get  acquainted  with  Paris,  to  ob- 
tain a  thorough  iitsight  into  our  laws,  our 
inanners,  and  our  customs,  to  appreciate  all 
kinds  of  merit,  and  to  decide  upon  everv 
thing,  with  more  understanding  and  good- 
will indeed,  but  with  the  same  rashness  as 
Counsellor  Kotzebue,  of  ridiculous  and  inso' 
lent  memory;^  but  my  travelling  companion, 
always  impatient  to  be  where  he  is  not,  is  in 
a  hurry  to  arrive  at  Bagnbres. 

This  pretty  little  town  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  of  Campan,  at  the 
foot  of  a  verdant  hill,  m>m  whence  issue  the 
numerous  warm  springs,  the  salubrity  of 
which  is  the  motive  or  the  pretext  of  the 
great  number  of  strangers  who  resort  to  it 
every  year.  We  had  scarcely  alighted  from 
our  carriage,  when  a  band  of  musicians  gar 
tbered  round  our  door,  speedily  informed 
the  town  of  our  arrival,  by  saluting  us  with 
a  noisy  symphony,  in  which  the  French  horn 
was,  m  my  opinion,  the  most  melodious  in- 
strument. The  first  visit  which  this  mu- 
sical proclamation  procured,  was  that  of 
a  physician  to  the  baths,  whom  our  landlord 
introduced  to  us.  When  he  saw  us,  he  per- 
ceived at  a  glance,  which  of  us  might  need 
the  assistance  of  his  art ;  and  it  was  for 
form's  sake  that  he  enquired  after  my 
health,  and  prescribed  to  me  one  kind  of 
water  rather  than  another.  "At  my  age, 
Doctor,  (said  I  to  abridge  the  consultation) 
there  is  only  one  salutary  fountain,  it  is  that 
of  Youth,  and  it  is  probable  I  shall  have 
time  to  die  before  it  is  discovered."  "  If  I 
knew  where  to  find  it,"  replied  my  misan- 
thropical companion,  "  I  would  take  the 
journey,  not  to  drink  of  it,  but  to  dry  it  up : 
life  is  long  enoueh,  as  it  is ;  a  man  must 
have  the  devil  in  nim,  to  wish  to  begin  it 
anew."  "These  few  words  point  out  the 
seat  of  your  disorder,"  continiied  the  doctor, 
to  whom  I  had  made  a  sign ;  "  you  are 
hypochondriacal ;  you  will  pay  your  court 
to  the  Naiad  of  Saint,  and  I  eneage  that 
in  less  than  a  fortnight  you  will  be  the 
best  temperament  in  the  world."  "  Let 
your  Naiad  relieve  me  from  my  head-ache ; 
that  is  all  I  ask  of  her;  as  for  my  temper- 
ament I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  it,  and 
do  not  desire  any  change."  "  We  shall  see 
that,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  meantime,  gentle- 
men, I  beg  you  to  do  me  the  honour  to  spend 
the  evening  at  my  house,  where  you  will 
meet  all  the  genteel  company  at  Bagnires." 
Here  was  an  opportunity  to  enter  upoi^  my 


subject  at  tb«  middle,  like  an  e^c  poem ;  1 
accepted  the  invitation,  withoat  g^ing  my 
oompanion  time  to  antitipat*  me  by  a  t«- 

We  dressed  ourselves  accor^ng  to  the 
etiquette  at  The  Waten,  and  went  to  the 
doctor's  at  the  Pfawe  d'Uzerre,  where  we  wen: 
the  first  that  arrived.  This  bouse  is  hand- 
some, and  furnished  with  much  taste,  and 
even  elegance.  His  consultation-room  la 
adorned  with  Silhouette  portraits  of  the 
principal  patients  whom  be  has  attended 
and  cured.  "  You  do  well  to  explain  this  to 
us,"  said  M.  Outis ;  "  for,  to  look  at  those 
black  finires  relieved  by  the  sky-blue  paper, 
I  took  them  for  so  many  shades,  hovering 
about  their  tomb."  "  I  preserve  in  my  ca- 
binet none  but  the  images  of  the  livins,"  re- 
plied the  doctor  gail^.  "  I  understand  you," 
retorted  the  cb^alier,  "  you  would  want  • 
gaUtry  for  the  others."  The  company  ar- 
riving, we  returned  to  the  drawing-loom^ 
where  the  doctor  presented  us  suceessively- 
to  all  the  guests,  who  as  they  entereu- 
were  announced  by  a  very  pretty  Basque 
servant-girl,  for  the  moment  acting  the  part 
of  porter. 

As  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  same  pKersons  during  my  stay- 
at  Bagnires,  I  think  it  as  well  to  make  my 
reader  acquainted  with  thqse  who  have  bee» 
objects  Of  my  study  or  particular  observa- 
tions. 

The  first,  announced  by  the  name  of 
M^jor  Monteval,  is  a  tall  stout  man  of  fiffy, 
of  a  most  open  and  jovial  countenance.  When 
lie  learnt  who  I  was,  he  seemed  pleased  at 
meeting  me.—"  Come,"  said  he,  "  you  ar» 
my  man — I  guess  your  object  here,  and  yoa 
could  not  chMse  your  time  better.  There  is 
not  in  Europe  a  folly,  an  oddity,  or  an  ab- 
surdity, of  which  we  have  not  a  sample 
here.  I  know  so  many  people !  I-will  put 
you  in  the  w^  !  f  ou  will  die  with  laugh- 
ing !" "  I   most  willingly  accept   the 

omr  which  you  make  me,  answered  I ;  one- 
never  observes  better  than  when  one  does  it 

with  pleasantry." -"  I  have  observed  m 

great  deal  too  much  in  that  mauner,"  said 
be,  laying  his  hand  on  his  breast ;  "  I  shall 
feel  the  efiects  of  it  all  my  life."— I  will 
relate  it  to  you.        •••••• 

"  That  stranger,"  continued  he,  "  who  h^ 
just  been  presented  to  you,  under  the  name 
of  Chevalier  Groanman,  is  Baron  KatsiMuJc 
— Why  this  change  of  name  i — ^To  give  him- 
self an  air  of  inecgtulo.  Such  as  you  see- 
him,  this  gentleman  is  actual  Prim  Coutt- 
ullor  to  the  late  Kiitg  «f  Poland;  he  was 
formerly  Envov  from  some  little  German 
Prince  to  the  Republic  of  Ragusa ;  and  b» 
thinks  he  must  preserve  these  diplomatic 
forms,  which  give  him,  in  his  own  eyes,  an 
importance,  at  which  be  never  lauehs."— 
"  We  are  not  obliged  to  be  equally  seri- 
ous," said  M.  Otitis ;  "  and  you  will  confess,, 
that  of  all  ridiculous  Uiings,  there  are  few  so 
laughable  as  a  Baron  Katiback,  who  aeeka 
to  moderate  the  splendor  of  his  name,  under 
the  veil  of  a  Chevalier  Groanman."—— 
"  As  for  titis  gentleman,"  (said  the  Major, 
showing  us  a  pale  and  shrivelled  person,, 
who  took  him  by  the  hand  as  he  went  into 
the  doctor's   cabinet,)  "  he  may  assum* 

I* 
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whatever  tone,  air,  or  name  he  thinks  fit, 
for  he  hat  figured  in  all  the  condiUoos  of 
hnman  life:  fortune  took  him  from  his  fi^ 
ther's  plough,  elevated  him  above  a  throne, 
on  which  1m  did  not  deign  to  descend,  and 
after  having  made  him  perform  the  whole 
revolution  of  her  wheel,  set  him  down  on  an 
eminence,  where  be  has  chosen  his  retreat, 
and  un  the  gate  of  which  he  has  placed  the 
inscription  of  Diocletian  : 

■  S|M(  et  fortana  valete  I  iaveoi  portma/" 

I  was  going  to  ask  various  questions  re- 
specting this  singular  personage,  when  Mr. 
Griekin,  and  bis  wife  Lady  Amelia  Griskin, 
were  announced.  Never  in  my  life  did  I 
behold  so  ill-matched  a  couple  :  the  one  so 
thin,  so  drawn  out,  that  you  might  think  he 
had  been  passed  through  an  oilet-hole;  the 
other  of  an  hyperbolical  size,  which  might 
be  adduced  as  a  corroboratory  proof  of  the 
infinite  dilation  of  the  cellular  membrane  in 
women. — "  The  contrast  which  you  observe 
between  those  two,  is  not  the  most  remark- 
able matter  about  them,"  said  M.  de  Mon- 
teval :  "  nature  and  society  had  not  made 
them  for  each  other :  you  shall  know  what 
deities- presided  at  this  strange  marriage :  I 
will  tell  you  this  story  also  another  time." — 
"  Behold,"  continued  he,  (pointing  to  an 
old  lady,  for  whom  both  the  folding  doors 
had  been  thrown  open,  and  who  baa  seated 
herself  upon  a  sofa,)  "  there  is  what  you 
may  call  the  14th  century  personified ;  she 
is  the  Marchioness  par  excellence;  she  is 
never  called  otherwise,  and  the  evening  will 
not  pass  over,  without  her  showing  you  how 
one  can  contrive,  with  a  great  deal  of  under- 
standing, to  render  one's  self  disagreeable 
in  the  world,  by  an  ample  fund  of  pride,  by 
an  austerity  of  principle,  (which  may  be 
proclaimed  with  uupunity  at  an  age  when 
there  are  no  privations  to  be  imposed,)  and 
by  an  insincere  relapse  into  Gothic  preju- 
dices, which  are  now  sacrificed  to  very 
worldly  passions."— While  the  Major  was 
speaking,  M.  Outis  had  directed  his  glass 
towards  this  old  lady,  whom  he  contemplated 
with  peculiar  attention. 

"  There  is  Madame  Closane,  with  her 
pretty  niece  Antonia,"  continuwi  M.  Mon- 
teval ;  "  the  handsome  Colonel  is  not  far 
off." — In  fact,  I  almost  at  the  same  moment 
saw  a  young  man,  remarkable  for  his  stature 
and  his  beauty,  enter,  and  advance  slowly, 
on  a  wooden  leg.  He  saluted  all  the  com- 
pany ;  the  aunt  and  the  niece  received  him 
in  a  manner  which  discovered  the  very  dif- 
ferent sentiments  with  which  each  of  them 
were  animated  towards  him. 

The  Mayor  and  the  Colonel  retired  to  a 
window  to  converse  together,  and  I  conti- 
nued mv  examination,  imposing  on  myself 
the  task  of  developing  solely  liy  my  own 
penetration,  the  country,  the  rank,  and  the 
character  of  the  persons  who  composed  the 
rest  of  the  company.  I  long  attempted  to 
guess  to  what  class  of  society  a  man  belong- 
ed, who  was  covered  with  a  number  of  fo- 
reign orders,  none  of  which  were  known  to 
me;  who  spoke  to  ever;  body,  and  received 
only  monosyllables  in  reply;  who  gave  him- 
^If  an  air  of  importance,  of  which  nobody 
appeared  to  be  the  dupe ; — I  could  not  suc- 
ceed ib  forming  any  fixed  opinion  upon  him, 


and  I  was  going  to  consult  my  obliging 
Major  concerning  this  equivocal  personage, 
when  the  word  Vauxhall  happening  tooe 
mentioned,  he  began  to  talk  so  fluently  of 
his  enormous  losses  the  evening  before,  of 
the  meanness  of  the  bank,  which  this  year 
takes  no  stake  above  10,000  franci ;  of  (rente- 
tin,  &c.  that  I  was  no  longer  in  doubt  about 
the  honourable  profession  which  he  follow- 
ed, and  the  order  of  knighthood  to  which  he 
belonged. 

I  had  less  trouble  in  recognizing,  at  the 
first  glance,  a  Fashionable  of  the  Chauss^e 
d'Antin,  whom  her  husband  had  confided  to 
the  care  of  bis  relation,  a  general  on  half  pay ; 
two  young  Parisian  artists ;  a  Spanish  Gran- 
detxa,  accompanied  by  an  Almoner,  exactly 
on  the  model  of  Don  Baxile;  a  young  Rus- 
sian, uuder  the  care  of  a  French  tutor, 
equally  distinguished  as  a  man  of  letters 
and  a  philosopher. 

Every  body  spoke  first  of  his  own  health, 
leaving  to  the  doctor  the  care  of  deciding 
on  the  progress  of  a  cure,  which  he  almost 
always  adjourned  to  the  next  season.  Par- 
ties of  pleasure  to  the  most  agreeable  parts 
of  the  valley,  were  planned  for  the  following 
days ;  a  general  conversation  took  place  on 
public  a&irs  and  the  news  from  Paris ;  and 
the  company  divided  themselves  into  small 
groups,  more  conveniently  to  talk  scandal 
of  each  other.  I  soon  perceived  that  two 
persons  in  the  company  who  had  not  ap- 
proached or  spoken  to  each  other,  were,  how- 
ever, the  only  ones  who  had  a  perfect  under- 
standing. I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  do 
more  than  look  about  me;  another  oppor- 
tunity I  shall  observe. 

The  company  left  the  doctor's  to  go  to  the 
Vauxhall.  Mr.  Outis,  whose  attention  was 
still  directed  towards  his  old  lady,  followed 
the  company  :  I  had  not  spirits  to  go  with 
them,  but  returned  to  my  lodging  to  seek 
repose  and  sleep,  of  which  I  stood  in  great 
need  ai^er  so  fatiguing  a  day. 

ANECDOTE  OP  PROFESSOR  ENOEt. 

Sir,  the  following  anecdote  of  a  German 
writer  of  great  eminence,  though  not  known 
in  this  country  as  he  well  deserves  to  be, 
may  perhaps  seem  to  you  worthy  of  a  place 
in  your  valuable  Journal.  It  is  vouched  to 
be  from  Mr.  Engel  himself,  and  my  friend 
believed  it  to  be  original. 

■'The  late  Professor  Engel  had  just  begun 
to  attract  the  attention  of^the  public  by  his 
writings,  when  he  made  a  journey  from  Leip- 
sic  to  Gotha,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
friend  Seller,  manager  of  the  theatre  at  that 
place.  lie  had  become  acquainted  with  him 
at  Leipsic,  where  Seller  had  performed  some 
time  with  his  company,  among  whom  was 
the  celebrated  Eckhof.  The  reigning  Duke 
Ernest  of  Saxe  Gotha  invited  Etigel  to  his 
court,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  him, 
that  he  desired  to  see  him  every  day,  and 
allowed  him  free  access  te  his  presence,  even 
without  being  announced.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed, that  all  who  belonged  to  tlie  court 
followed  the  Duke's  example.  This,  and  the 
theatre,  which  were  very  good  for  that  time, 
induced  Engel  to  prolong  hia  stay  for  some 
weeks.  He  esteemed  Seller  as  a  man  of 
equal  integrity  and  modesty,  and  was  there- 


fore very  sorry  when  he  found  that  he  wa 
obliged,  by  the  smallness  of  his  receipts,  to 
look  about  for  some  other  place  of  residence. 
He  even  promised  to  obtain  a  licence  for 
him  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Court  of  Dres- 
den, with  whom  he  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed,  but  on  the  condition  that  the  Duke  should 
approve  of  the  company's  removal.  The 
.Vlanager  applied  to  the  Duke,  Engel  did  the 
same,  and  both  received  verbally  a  very 
gracious  answer,  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
Seller's  removing  with  his  company  to  • 
more  advantageous  place,  and  wished  him 
all  possible  success. 

Seller  and  Engel  now  went  to  Dresden, 
and  returned  in  a  fortni|^t  with  the  licence. 
But  how  great  was  their  astonishment  at 
learnine,  immediately  on  their  arrival,  that 
the  Duke  had  engaged  all  the  best  per- 
formers of  the  company,  in  order  to  form  a 
court  theatre.  Seller  thus  saw  himself  ruin- 
ed by  the  want  of  good  actors.  He  was  in 
despair,  but  at  the  same  time  too  despond- 
ing to  venture  on  any  remonstrance.  Engel 
was  likewise  very  angry,  but  did  not  lose 
his  presence  of  mind.  He  absolutely  de- 
clined every  invitation  to  Court,  spoke  loudly 
and  with  warmth  of  the  want  of  good  faith 
shown  to  bis  friend,  and  remonstrated  te 
every  courtier  whom  he  met  with,  on  tha 
injustice  that  had  been  committed,,  so  forci- 
bly, and  at  the  same  time  in  such  cautiously- 
chosen  expressions,  that  what  he  said,  how- 
ever striking,  had  nothing  ofiensive  in  it 
which  could  furnish  a  handle  against  him. 

All  this  was  of  course  reported  to  the' 
Duke,  and  greatly  exa»gerate<l.  The  Court 
was  at  loss  what  to  do.  To  expel  Enget 
the  city,  or  to  arrest  him,  was  on  the  one 
hand  inconsistent  with  the  Duke's  way  of 
thinking,  and  on  the  other,  did  not  seem 
adviseauie  to  the  courtiers,  for  fear  the  pub- 
lic should  judge  too  unfavourably  of  them. 
Neither  was  there  any  hope  of  silencing 
Engel  by  any  mark  of  favour;  for  imme- 
diately after  this  affair,  he  bad  broken  off 
the  negociation  about  a  post  which  had  been 
offered  him.  Several  officers  of  the  Court 
were  sent  to  him  to  pacify  him,  but  without 
success.  The  Duke  was  beside  himself,  es- 
pecially when  he  heard  that  Engel  was  pre- 
paring to  depart ;  he  feared  that  he  would 
bring  this  afiair  before  the  public  at  Leipsic, 
and  make  a  noise  about  it,  which  he  would 
willingly  have  avoided. 

His  Prime  Minister,  an  old  experienced 
courtier,  encouraged  him,  and  took  it  upon 
himself  either  to  gain  Engel  or  to  frighten 
him. — A  most  oblieing  invitation  was  sent 
him,  to  call  upon  M.  de  Z. — Engel  appeared, 
and  M.  de  Z.  received  him  with  much  coa- 
descension. 

"  I  am  extremely  happy.  Sir,  to  see  you 
again.  Pray  excuse  my  not  receiving  you 
standing;  but  you  know,"  {pointing  to  hi$ 
gouty  feet).  "  I  beg  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
take  a  chair." — {Etigel  tat  doan  and  after  i 


trifling  conver$aiion  the  Miniiter  continued.) 
"  You  are  an  ingenious  and  excellent  man> 
His  Highness  sincerely  esteems  you,  so 
do,  we  all,  so  does  the  whole  Court.  You 
could  do  the  Duke  a  service,  fur  which  he 
would  be  obliged  to  you." 
Engel.     His  Highness  has  given  me  so 
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many  proofs  of  his  goodness,  that  every  op- 
portunity to  shew  him  my  gratitude  must  be 
welcome  to  me. 

Af.  Je  Z.  You  are  a  noblemioded  man. 
But  only  imagtne,there  is  the  Manager  Seiler; 
I  hear  he  makes  a  great  noise,  because  the 
Duice  inteods  to  have  a  theatre  of  his  own. 
Is  the  fellow  mad } 

Etigel.  Your  Excellency  will  pardon  my 
contradictine  you.  Seiler  is  a  very  timid, 
miiet  man :  he  doubtless  grieves  at  his  mis- 
fortune, but  he  does  not  even  complain  aloud 
«fit. 

M.  de  Z.  I  tell  you  I  know  for  certain; 
the  man  is  abusive  and  jiassionate. 

Engel.  I  am  sorry,  that  you  are  ill  in- 
formed. T  see  him  daily,  and  I  can  bear 
witness,  that  he  has  never  spoken  an  angry 
word  on  the  subject. 

M.  de  Z.  I  tell  you  again  I  am  certain, 
quite  certain.  He  pours  forth  abuse  and 
Mams  with  rage,  (proudly)  It  would  be, 
easy  lo  stop  his  mouth,  but  His  Highness  is 
tesolved  not  to  use  rigour,  (mildty)  You 
are  his  friend,  speak  to  him;  advise  him  to 
be  silent,  and  let  him  know  that  Uis  High- 
ness can  do  what  he  pleases. 

Engel.  Though  I  have  never  heard  .Seller 
say  a  word  that  could  be  laid  to  his  charge, 
I  will  obe^  your  commands  and  advise  him 
not  to  do  It  The  second  part  of  your  com- 
mission, I  must  beg  leave  to  decline.  Your 
Excellency's  opinion  on  this  point  is  not 
mine. 

M.  de  Z.  How!  do  you  think  His  Highness 
is  not  at  liberty  to  have  a  company  ofactors 
of  his  own? 

Engel.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  question. 
IfyoDor  I  were  rich  enough  we  might  do 
so.  But  what  the  Dtike  is  not  at  liberty  to 
do,  is  to  engage  Seller's  company,  as  it  he- 
longs  to  trim,  and  the  Duke  bad  promised  to 
let  It  go. 

Af.  de  Z.  And  what  should  hinder  His 
Highness  from  taking  back  his  word? 

Engel.  Not  a  law  of  the  Empire  certainly ; 
but  the  laws  of  morality. 

M.  de  Z.  What  I  you  believe  that  His 
Highness  acts  contrary  to  morality? 

Engel.  No:  for  I  am  convinced  that  on 
reflection  he  will  restore  to  pour  Seiler  his 
company,  from  which  he  derives  his  sup> 
port. 

M.deZ.    I  do  not  believe  that. 

Engel.  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  a  less 
lavorable  opinion  of  your  roaster  than  I 
have.  I  consider  the  Duke  to  be  a  very 
moral  man. 

M.  de  Z.  (Ridker  tmifiued,  hut  with  an 
artk  look.)   What  do  you  call  moral  ? 

Engel.  Id  iny  idea  there  are  three  degrees, 
of  morality.  The  first  is  Jtuiice,  and  consists 
in  not  deliberately  taking  from  any  one, 
what  belongs  to  him.  >fone,  but  a  base 
calumniator  could  pretend  to  doubt  that  His 
Highness  possesses  this  degree.  He  cer- 
tainly Would  not  have  engaged  Seller's  com- 
pany, had  he  looked  upon  it  as  what  it  is, 
the  man's  property.  The  second  degree  is 
Eqaily,  and  consists  in  satisfying  expecta- 
tions which  we  have  ourselves  excitea,  and 
not  taking  fit>m  others,  what  we  think  we 
might  take  with  some  degree  of  right,  es- 
illy  if  they  must  be  ruined  by  our  so' 


doing.  This  degree  His  Highness  will  cer- 
tainly exercise  of  himself,  especially  if  he 
recollects  his  promise.  The  tnird  degree  is 
OenerotUfi.  So  noble-minded  a  prince  will 
not  remain  behind  in  this  either.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  His  Highness;  if  not  before,  yet 
($mi/ing)  certainly  upon  Your  Excellency's 
representation,  will  indemnify  poor  Seiler  by 
a  present  for  the  anxiety  he  has  suffiired. 

M.  de  Z.  (burning  with  vexation)  Who 
gives  you  a  right  to  speak  thus  ? 

Engel.  Your  Excellency,  for  you  asked 
me. 

M.  de  Z.  (after  a  pause,  in  an  ironical 
lone,  and  ipitk  an  air  of  the  utmott  importance. "^ 
What  do  you  thmk,  Sir,  shall  I  repeat  all 
this  to  His  Highness,  as  yon  have  spoken 
't? 

Engel.  (rises  with  vivacity  and  goes  to 
minister's  table.)  I  consider  His  Highness 
as  a  noble  and  enlightened  Prince,  wlw  pos- 
sesses sufficient  understanding  and  strength 
of  mind,  to  hear  well-meant  truths  witnout 
anger,  and  to  be  obliged  to  him  who  tells 
them.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  this,  I  shall 
be  happy  if  you  will  communicate  our  con- 
versation to  His  Highness;  but  if  you  think 
that  I  am  mistaken,  I  beg  you  not  to  do  it. 

Af.  de  Z.  (Embarrassed.)  Oh !  certainly 
His  Highness  is  a  wise  and  geuerous  Prince  ! 
you  have  nothing  to  fear. 

ISngel.  "  So  f  believe,  and  therefore  with 
permission  take  my  leave." 

The  next  day  Engel  went  to  take  leave  of 
the  Duke.  He  was  received  and  dismissed 
with  cold  reserve.  But  the  next  day  the 
whole  company  of  actors  was  summoned  to 
the  palace,  and  all,  with  the  exception  ot 
Eckhof,  released  from  their  new  engage- 
ment :  and  Seiler,  now  quite  happy,  werit 
with  them  to  Dresden.  H.  E.  L. 


A  SPANISH  STORY. 
CoiiliinMrf. 
"  Indeed,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  Duenna, 
am  much  indebted  to  you  for  this  happy 
occasion."  "  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  this  mo- 
ment. Donna  Aminta,"  continued  he,  "that 
I  cannot  express,  and  perhaps,  as  it  is  the 
most  delightful  I  have  ever  experiienced,  so 
it  may  be  the  happiest  of  my  whole  exist- 
ence. You  have  inspired  roe  with  a  senti- 
ment that  has  raised  my  soul  above  itself, 
that  has  made  me  feel  that  I  can  love  you 
without  desiring  more.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the 
same  spirit  that  we  think  of  heaven."  "  For 
that  heaven's  sake,  Monsieur  Walstein,"  said 
my  Lady,  "  do  not  talk  thus,  for  that  pas- 
sion of  which  you  speak,  is  not  to  be  tempt- 
ed in  any  shape ;  there  is  no  safetr  from  it 

but  in  night,  and  therefore let  us  go." 

"Stay  but  another  moment,"  he  replied, 
"  and  let  us  enjoy  the  blameless  delight  of 
looking  on  this  lovely  scene, — lovely  to  me 
indeed — with  you  so  nieh.  How  tranquil  is 
the  bosom  of  that  valley  opening  beneath 
us  like  a  mighty  amphitheatre,  whose  walls 
reach  up  to  neaven.  What  richness  in  the 
colours  of  those  fields  whose  happy  stream 
hastens  to  fill  Aminta's  bath.  Sweet  angel, 
wheu  you  descended  to  trouble  the  waters,  I 
would  wait  there  to  be  healed  by  them." 
My  Lady  interrupted  him.  "  Monsieur 
Waktein,  you  must  not  say  these  things; 


you  wovid  flatter  me  into  foll^.  Have  ybii 
discovered  that  you  are  not  disagreeable  to 
me,  and  wotild  you  profit  by  my  good  Opi- 
nion of  you?  Bur,  believe  me,  the  attempt 
;s  vain ;  for  I  would  not  think  myself  worthy 
to  live  if  I  did  not  deny  myself  even  the 
dearest  wish  in  life,  if  it  were  opposed  to  my 
duty  to  my  God."  "  Nay,"  replied  he, "  but 
for  whom  do  you  cherish  with  so  much  sanc- 
tity all  your  friendship,  and  all  your  love? — 
he  who  now  calls  yoti  wife  is  most  unworthy 
of  it."  "  Wlio  is  it  that  is  faultless?"  she 
replied."  "  I  would  not  for  the  world  oflenifr 
you,"  said  the  Colonel:  "  that  which  I  have 
ventured  on  your  ear  is  nothing  new.  I  wilk 
not  now  bring  in  graver  authorities,  but  F, 
shall  repeat  a  passage  of  Tasso,  that  I  tbinic' 
may  amuse  you,  and  particularly  as  it  is  my 
own  translation."  "  Well,"  said  she,  "  set- 
ting the  question  aside,  I  would  like  to  liear 
your  translation.  I  admire  Tasso  as  a  poet,  but 
when  I  read  poetry,  I  keep  in  remembrance 
that  I  am  reading  fiction  ;  and  perhaps  that 
is  the  reason  why  they  deal  so  much  in  pic- 
tures of  passion.  Come  begin,"  sud  she. 
"  To  what  passage  de  you  alnide  ?  I  cannot 
recollect  the  beginning;"  said  be,  "but  it 
was  the  description  of  ^rmirfu's  bird,  with- 
its  sons  among  the  trees  of  the  enchanted 
^rden."  "  I  will  try,"  said  she, "  and  bring 
It  to  your  recollection.  Does  it  not  begii» 
thus?" 

"  Venosi  aogclli  iafra  le  verdi  fronde  " 
"  That  is  the  beginning,"  observed  he, "  but, 
as  I  find  you  are  so  intimate  with  the  ori- 
ginal, I  feel  afraid  of  showing  my  presump- 
tion instead  of  my  skill."  "Nay,  Colonel," 
said  my  Lady,  "if  you  have  no  desire  be- 
yond that  of  pleasing  me,  I  think  I  shall  be 
pleased  ;  ana  if  I  could  be  certain  that  yon 
would  be  contented  with  my  friendship,  I 
should  not  withhold  it  from  you ;  but,  to  be 
candid,  yon  may  rest  assured  that  if  you 
look  to  other  objects,  not  even  my  friend- 
ship shall  be  given.**  "Then,"  said  the 
Colonel,  endeavouring  to  conceal  his  «m«- 
tion,  "  then,"  said  he,  offering  her  his  hand, 
"let  me  touch  the  strand  on  which  all  my 
hopes  arc  shipwrecked."  "Colonel,"  re- 
sumed my  Lady,  giving  her  hand,  "  I  am 
serious  in  every  word  f  have  spoken ;  it  is 
the  best  pait  of  my  character  to  oe  steady  in 
every  business  of  life.  I  feel  that  I  am  ra- 
ther blameahle  in  contracting  so  unripe  a 
friendship,  but  we  live  in  such  times  that 
life  is  too  short  for  acting  our  parts  by  the 
old  rules  of  caution  and  propriety."  "  I 
swear  to  you,"  said  he.  "  Nay,"  she  inter- 
rupted him,  "  do  not  swear,  for  oaths  and 
faithlessness  follow  each  other  like  sub- 
stance and  shadow."  I  now  remarked  to 
my  Lady,  that  it  wa^  full  time  for  our  return, 
that  we  had  come  much  fertber  than  we  had 
intended,  and  that  Don  Antonio  would  be 
waiting  dinner  for  us.  We  then  arose,  and 
made  good  haste  down  the  hill.  The  walk 
home  was  pleasant,  but  very  little  conversa^ 
tion  occurred,  except  that  my  Lady  oftea 
pressed  the  Colonel  to  repeat  bis  translation 
of  Tasso,  which  he  as  often  declined,  pro- 
mising that  he  would  give  it  to  her  at  some 
other  time.  On  our  arrival  we  fotmd  an 
officer  with  dispatches  for  the  Colonel.  Don 
Antonio  was  out,  aud  it  was  not  quite  dinndr 
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time,  80  »H  was  right.  The  Colopel  retired 
into  the  balcony  to  open  the  packet,  but  soon 
returned,  saying  to  the  officer,  "  Very  well, 
send  the  adjutant  to  me."  The  ofiicer  bowed 
and  witlidrew.  The  Colonel  secnied  pen- 
sive, and  sjioke  not  a  word  for  some  mi- 
iHites;  during  which  time  my  Lady  looked 
at  him  as  I  never  saw  her  look  at  a  man  in 
my  life.  Bless  mc,  thought  I  to  myself, 
what  can  this  mean?  He  raised  his  eyes 
from  the  ground,  on  which  tliey  had  been 
iixed,  and  gazing  on  my  Lady,  said,  "  we 
have  no  time  to  lose; "  tipon  which  they  ez- 
'Chaoged  a  look  or  two,  and  immediately  she 
rose  up,  saying,  "  Brigida,  leave  us  alone 
fur  a  few  minutes."  I  remarked  to  her  that 
there  could  be  nothing  which  I  might  not 
know  with  safety ;  that  my  secrecy  was  only 
exceeded  by  my  6detity.  She  made  no  re- 
|ily,  but  pointed  to  the  door.  '•  Oho  !"  said  I 
to  myself,  "  is  It  come  to  this?"  So  1  curte- 
sied  and  left  the  room.  As  soon  as  I  got 
V)ut,  I  bnished  through  the  hall,  went  round 
hy  the  Chinese  saloon,  and  placed  myself 
-opposite  to  a  crack  in  the  false  door,  wnere 
I  could  see  and  hear  every  thing ;  not  that 
I  had  any  desire  to  know  what  they  had  in 
view,  but  I  went  there,  because  I  think  a 
third  person  proper  on  all  occasions;  for, 
««  my  grandmother  used  to  say,  "  there 
never  were  two  together  yet,  but  there  was 
a  third,  and  if  it  was  not  a  human  creature, 
it  wras  the  Devil."  So  I  went  to  make  a 
third,  and  keep  off  Satan.  I  put  my  ear  to 
the  chink,  after  looking  two  or  three  times 
through  ir,  to  make  sure  that  my  eyas  did 
not  deceive  me,  for  of  all  the  seiises  the  sight 
is  the  least  to  be  depended  on.  I  heard  my 
Lady  say,  •  for  God's  sake."  "  So  •"  said  I, 
taking  away  my  ear,  and  putting  my  c^e  in 
its  stead ;  but  I  saw  nothing  that  could  throw 
Any  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  interview ; 
fMr  could  I  make  head  or  tail  of  what  they 
said,  for  they  spoke  by  fragments :  however, 
I  kept  my  post,  to  keep  off  Satan ;  and  he 
was  Kept  off,  for  not  a  word  was  uttered  by 
either  of  them  that  the  recording  angel 
•mght  not  have  heard  without  a  frown.  See- 
ing my  Lady  go  out,  I  ran  to  her  chamber, 
where  I  put  on  a  sulky  k)ok,  as  she  came 
into  it  "Brigida,"  said  she,  "you  shall 
know  all  my  secrets  in  a  day  or  two."  I  pre- 
tended to  be  made  easy  by  this  declaration, 
and  kissed  her  hand.  "Tell  me,"  said  she, 
*  have  you  heard  any  tiling  of  Diego."  "  No, 
Scnora;  that  isenrtly  what  I  want  to  hear." 
'< Inquire,  Bri^da."  "My  Lady,  I  believe 
you  are  the  ooly  person  to  inquire  of."  "Nay, 
nay,"  Sftid  she  anxiously,  "  go  and  ask  Se- 
iastian  if  he  has  returned ;  I  expect  him 
hourly."  On  my  going  ou^  I  took  a  peep 
at  the  Colonel^  to  see  what  be  was  about, 
•ad  ftHind  him  surrounded  with  papers. 
Diego  bad  not  relumed,  bat  Don  Antoeio 
had ;  and,  ccntrary  to  oustom,  in  very  good 
buoumr.  "£o  the  Vnaeli  are  ail  going  to 
leave  Dueona,"  be  said,  "  Good  Ueavens!" 
said  L  "  Why  you  seem,"  returned  be  upon 
Die,  "to  take  it  to  heart,  I  suppose  the  Colx>- 
ael  has  beep  ^enerous,^  On  this,  I  turned 
to  fly  at  him*  but  my  Lady  came  In. '  He 
was  aftaid  I  should  tell  her  what  he  had 
JMinuiteJ;  to,  lioldiag  out  ha  hand,  he 
Mid,  <<  Pneom  Wtffih  do  Wl  let  va  quar- 


rel." I  turned  up  my  lip  at  him  in  contempt, 
and  left  him  and  roy  Lady  together.  They 
walked  towards  tlie  saloon,  where  the  Colo- 
nel was,  while  I  returned  to  my  Lady's  room. 
Now  all  that  I  thought  on  this,  shall  be  told 
another  time;  for  ill  were  to  tell  you  now 
what  it  was,  it  would  look  like  prop)iecy, 
which  I  do  not  chuse  to  set  down  fur,  for 
you  know  it  looks  like  witchcraft. 

(We  find  the  SpaDitb  Story  longer  liwa  we 
expected,  and  must  postpone  the  coDClndentill 
oor  next  Number.) 


BIOGRAPHY. 

CZERNY-GEORGES. 

Ceorget  Petromich,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  CurnyG target,  that  is  to  say 
£/ac/E  Geor/^e,  was  born  of  a  noble  Servian 
family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belgrade. 
Before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
he  was  one  day  met  by  a  Turk,  who  with 
an  imperious  air  ordered  him  to  stand  out 
of  his  way,  at  the  same  time  declaring  tliat 
he  would  blow  out  his  brains.  Cxerny- 
Gearget  however  prevented  him  from  putt- 
ing this  threat  into  execution,  and  by  the 
discharge  of  a  pistol  immediately  laid  him 
dead  on  the  ground.  To  avoid  the  danger* 
ous  consequences  of  this  afiair,  he  took 
refuge  in  Tran^Ivania  and  entered  the 
military  service  of  Austria,  in  which  he 
quickly  obtained  the  rank  of  non-commis- 
sioned officer.  His  captain  having  ordered 
him  to  be  punished,  Cxemy-Gtorgt*  chal- 
lenged and  killed  him.  lie  then  returned 
to  »srvia,  where  at  the  age  of  twenty  five, 
he  became  the  chief  of  one  of  those  bands  of 
malcontents  which  infest  every  part  of  tlic 
Turkish  dominioos,  who  pride  themselves 
in  the  title  of  Kleplai,  or  bngOTidt,  and  whom 
the  oon-musselman  population  regard  as 
their  avengers  and  liberators.  Cxerny 
Gtorgtt  encamped  in  the  thick  forests, 
wagra  war  against  tlia  Turks  with  unheard- 
of  cruelty;  he  spared  neither  age  nor  sex, 
and  extended  bis  ravages  throuebout  the 
whole  province  of  Servia.  The  Turks  having 
by  way  of  retaliation,  condemned  twenty-six 
of  tite  principal  Servians  to  death,  the  father 
of  dertn-Ceorga,  shocked  at  so  many 
horrors,  uetermioed  to  abandon  Uie  banners 
of  bis  son  whom  he  had  previously  joined. 
The  old  man  even  threatened  to  deliver  up 
the  whole  troop  to  the  power  of  the  Turks, 
unless  they  immediately  consented  to  relin- 
quish the  useless  contest.  Cxemy  conjured 
him  to  alter  his  resolution ;  but  the  old  man 
persisted  and  set  out  for  Belgrade.  His  son 
followed  him.  Having  arrived  at  the  Servian 
outposts,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  and 
again  entreated  that  his  father  would  not 
betray  his  country ;  but  finding  >um  inflexi- 
ble, he  drew  out  a  pistol,  fired  it,  and  thus 
became  the  murderer  of  bis  parent. 

The  Servians  still  continued  to  augment 
the  band  ofCMtrny-Gtorga.  EmboMened  by 
the  numerous  advantages  he  bad  obtained, 
this  chief  at  length  sallied  from  his  forests, 
besieged  Belgrade,  and  on  the  1st  of  Dec. 
1806  forced  that  important  fortress  to  sur? 
render.  Being  proclaimed  Generalissimo  of 
bis  nation,  be  governed  it  with  unlimited 
power.  The  principal  ooUes  and  ecclesiastics, 


under  the  Presidency  of  the  archbishop, 
formed  a  kind  of  Senate  or  Synod,  which 
assembled  at  Semendriah,  and  ubicb  claim- 
ed the  right  of  exercisinK  the  sovereignty. 
But  Czerny-Gtorget  annulled  the  acts  of  the 
assembly,  and  declared,  by  a  decree,  that 
"during  his  life  no  one  should  fise  above 
him,  that  he  was  sufficient  in  himself  and 
stood  in  no  need  of  advisers."  In  1807  he 
ordered  one  of  his  brothers  to  be  haneed  for 
some  trifling  want  of  respect  towards  nim. 

The  conquest  of  Servia  was  accompanied 
by  the  massacre  of  the  Turks,  no  mercy  was 
shown  even  to  those  who  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered themselves.  Czeniy-Georgn  being 
attacked  by  an  army  of  50,000  Musulmans, 
valiantly  defended  the  banks  of  the  Morave, 
and  had  he  possessed  the  means  of  obtaining 
foreign  officers  to  discipline  the  intrepid 
Servians,  he  might  perhaps  have  re-estab- 
lished the  kingdom  of  Servia,  which  under 
Stephen  III.  resisted  the  Monguls,  and  under 
Stephen  Duseian  included  Bulgaria,  Mace.- 
donia  and  Bosnia.  In  1387,  Servia,  though 
tribut&rv  to  the  Turks,  still  retained  its 
national  Princes,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
DuDoti,  in  1463  they  were  succeeded  by  a 
Turkish  Pasha.  Their  house  became  extmct 
in  1560. 

Czerny-Ceorga  was  tall  and  well  made; 
but  bis  appearance  was  altogether  savage 
and  displeasing,  owing  to  the  disproportion- 
ate length  of  his  countenance,  bis  small  and 
sunken  eyes,  bald  forehead,  and  his  singular 
method  of  wearing  his  hair  gathered  to- 
gether in  one  enormous  tress  which  hung 
down  upon  his  shoulders.  His  violent 
spirit  was  masked  by  an  exterior  of  coldness 
und  apathy;  he  sometimes  passed  whole 
hours  without  uttering  a  single  syllable,  and 
he  neither  knew  how  to  read  nor  write, 
lie  never  resorted  to  the  diversion  of  huntipg 
above  once  during  the  vear.  He  was  then 
accompanied  by  from  three  to  four  hundred 
Pandours,  who  assisted  him  in  waging  a 
deadly  war  against  the  wolves,  foxes,  deer 
and  wild  goats  which  inliabit  the  forests 
of  fertile,  but  uncultivated  Servia.  The 
entire  produce  of  his  hunting  was  publicly 
sold  for  his  own  p'rofit.  He  also  sought  to 
augment  his  patrimony  by  confiscations. 

At  the  Trea^  of  Peace  in  1819,  Russia 
provided  for  the  interests  of  Servia.  That 
Province  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  Vassal 
and  Tributary  of  the  Porte.  Cterny-Georgu 
retired  to  Russia;  and  lived  at  KissonoS  in 
Bessarabia. 

His  return  to  Servia  in  disguise,  his  dis- 
covery, and  execution  were  tecendy  stated 
in  the  literary  Gazette. 

Ricraud-Martelxy,  an  Actor  and  Au- 
thor, died  at  Marseilles  on  the  10th  of  July, 
aged  66.  He  was  oiiginally  an  Advocate, 
and  pleaded  his  last  cause  in  that  capacity 
on  the  same  day  on  which  he  made  his  debut 
as  a  performer.  He  nined  his  cause,  and 
was  so  successful  on  the  stage  as  to  give  up 
the  law  for  the  drama.  His  writings  were  a 
small  volume  of  Fables,  entitled  "  FiAUi 
NouvelUi,"  published  at  Bourdeaux  in  1 788 — 
The  TWo  Figam,  a  five-act  Comedy— Tlje 
Intriguer  his  own  Dupe,  a  Comedy,  4  acts— 
and,  Ao  Hour  of  Jiocruse,  pne  act.— He  also 
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THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE,  AND 


produced  Lt  Maladroit,  and  Lti  Amourt  Sup- 
potft;  but  though  played,  they  were  not 
printed. 


THE  DRAMA. 

VAUXHALL  GARDENS. 

Engaged  by  the  scope  of  uur  Journal  to  pic- 
ture the  mannert  of  the  times,  which  are  so 
essentially  involved  in  its  amutementt,  and 
intending  to  bring  all  tlie  minor  places  of 
public  entertainment,  in  succession,  under 
the  view  of  our  readers,  we  visited  Vauxhall 
Gardens,  to  witness  their  close  yesterday 
week.  We  are  asstved  that,  in  spue  of  the 
weather,  the  season  has  been  very  prospe- 
rous:— that  the  company  were  induced  to 
come  during  the  gleams  of  summer  weather, 
and  when  the  pelting  showers,  which  have 
pretty  equally  divided  the  reign  of  St.  Swithin 
between  foul  and  fair,  descended,  they  took 
shelter  in  the  boxes  and  contributed  in 
another  way  to  the  proiits  of  the  proprietor, 
bv  devouring  muslin  slices  of  nam,  tiny 
cnickens,  confectionery,  wines,  and  arrack 
punch. 

This  brilliant  scene  is  so  little  altered  from 
preceding  years,  and  so  well  known  as  to 
absolve  us  from  the  task  of  description.  The 
orchestra,  a  puod  of  lustre ;  the  covered 
walks,  arches  of  fire ;  the  open  promenades, 
tastefully  illuminated ;  the  transparencies  of 
the  Hermit  and  old  Woman  cooking,  the  well- 
lighted  Rotunda  and  Long  Room,  the  songs 
and  music,  the  exhibitions  of  rope-dancing, 
and  the  apparently^  supernatural  display  of 
Madame  Saqui  amid  a  blaze  of  fireworks, 
constitute  the  circle  of  attraction  and  amuse- 
ments till  near  one  o'clock.  At  this  hour 
the  Rrgulan  begiu  to  retire ;  and  dancing, 
reels,  waltzes,  and  staggers,  signalize  the 
activity  and  conviviality  of  the  remaining 
Irregvlart.  We  observed  that  the  bands  of 
Pandeans,  &c.  which  used  to  be  stationed 
in  various  parts  of  the  Garden  had  been 
given  up,  and  the  music  confined  to  the 
orchestra:  this  is  the  reverse  of  an  improve- 
ment, as  these  straggling  minstrels  contri- 
buted much  to  enlrven  the  place  and  its 
visitors. 

About  four  o'clock  the  most  zealous  vo- 
taries of  pleasure  have  become  weary,  the 
most  noisy  quiet,  the  most  dissipated  worn 
put;  and  the  Gardens  are  gradually  surren- 
dered to  the  conjoint  reign  of  silence  and 
darkness.  Here  and  there  the  loitering 
wanton,  the  inebriated  spendthrift,  and  the 
lamplighter  reversing  the  bright  part  of  his 
profession,  are  all  tnat  ar«  now  visible  ol 
the  promiscuous  throng  which  an  hour 
before  crowded  the  obstreperous  avenues  of 
gaiety. 

The  songs  and  music  of  Vauxhall  have 
longetyoyed  the  fame  of  being  exceedingly 
indinerent.  On  this  occasion  they  did  not 
strike  us  as  forming  an  exception  to  their 
established  character:  but  idoeed,  merit  in 
either  would  be  wasted  in  this  theatre,  and 
the  most  appropriate  pieces  to  execute,  ad- 
mitting any  degree  of  excellence,  must  be 
instrumental  solos  with  organs  of  greater 
power  than  fineness.  Mrs.  Bland  and  Mr. 
Taylor  were  the  chief  singers  whom  we 
noticed;  and  several  airs  were  effectively 


given  on  the  horn,  by  a  person  with  whose 
name  we  are  unacquainted. 

The  rope-dancing  was  verjr  good^  and  the 
final  exhibition  of  Mde.  Saqui,  at  ti  o'clock, 
well  deserves  the  appellation  of  supernatural, 
which  we  have  bestowed  upon  it.  A  human 
figure,  moving  in  a  burning  atmosphere,  and 
at  so  great  a  height  from  tne  "  solid  earth," 
presents  a  most  imposing  spectacle.  For 
ourselves  we  can  only  say,  that  it  rivals 
what  our  imagination  has  conjured  up  from 
the  enchantments  of  Arabian  Nights.  This 
surprising  female,  sparkling  with  spangles 
ana  tinsel,  and  her  head  canopied  with 
plumes  of  ostrich  feathers,  ascends  the  rope 
to  a  man  seated  at  tiie  top,  in  the  midst  of  blue 
lights,  and  a  hundred  wheels,  and  stars,  and 
rockets ;  thence  she  again  descends  with  a 
rapid  step,  stopping  only  for  a  few  moments 
near  the  centre  of  we  long  and  dazsling  line. 
Her  countenance  is  very  masculine,  aD4.  her 
features  the  reverse  of  Deautiful ;  her  lim^^ 
so  muscular  that  they  would  be  remarkable 
in  a  strong  man;  but  these  are  only  noticea- 
ble when  the  lady  is  close  to  the  spectator, 
which  is  not  the  case  during  the  exhibition. 

But  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  her,  her 
exploits,  and  their  scene,  with  stating  the^ 
rate  of  charges  for  refreshments.  The  wines 
are  little  more  in  price,  and  little  less  in 
measure,  than  in  the  taverns  of  London. 
The  arrack  punch  is  7s.  per  quart,  and,  to 
our  critical  taste,  tolerablv  good.  A  plate 
containing  two  infitnt  chickens  and  a  small 
Quantity  of  ham,  is  lis.  A  lettuce,  under 
tne  denomination  of  "  sallad,"  is  is.Od.  Six 
or  eieht  cheese-cakes  and  biscuits,  4s.  6d. 
Wax  lights,  3s.  i  and  bread  and  beer  for  a 
party  or  four  or  five,  4s.  These  charges, 
though  extravagant,  are  perhaps  nut  so 
much  so  as  is  commonly  apprehended  ot 
Vauxhall,  since  the  notorious  story  of  the 
citizen,  who  accompanied  every  mouthful 
which  his  family  party  swallowed  with  the 
heart-breaking  apostrophe  of  "  T^ert  goei 
twopence /!" 

Mr.  Taylor  delivered  a  speech  in  the  name 
of  the  Proprietor,  thanking  the  public  for 
the  support  which  the  gardens  had  expe- 
rienced, and  promising,  as  usual,  future 
exertions.  Also  acknowledging  the  favour 
with  which  the  performers  had  been  treated. 

The  confusion,  debauchery,  and  infamous 
ribaldry,  which  disgrace  the  outside  of  al- 
most all  our  public  places,  among  the  hack- 
ney-coachmen, porters,  link-boys,  thieves, 
and  their  associate  harlots,  are  felt  with 
accumulated  force  at  Vauxhall.  We  never 
witnessed  any  thing  more  obscene  and  bru- 
tal. Drunkenness,  smiabbling,  filth,  swear- 
ing and  blasphemy,  offended  every  ear,  and 
it  was  a  painful  task  to  have  to  conduct  a 
virtuous  woman  to  her  carriage,  through  the 
shock  of  such  language,  and  the  depravity 
of  such  manners,  what  of  the  police  we 
saw,  were  actors  in  the  these  abominable 
revels,  which  were  not  checked  in  the  slight- 
est degree  by  any  present  authority. 


Hay-Mabket. — The  short  and  successful 
term  of  this  Theatre  draws  to  a  close  with- 
out producing  any  further  novelty.  Mr. 
Jamieson's  Come^  and  Mr.  Caiman's  In- 
terlude have  been  round  sufficient  for  all  the 


purposes  of  prsfit ;  and  the  nightly  overflow- 
to  witness  these  pieces  is,  we  think,  a  proof 
that  the  taste  of  the  present  era  is  for  broad 
farce  and  the  ludicrous.  We  humbly  con- 
ceive that  the  miyority  of  the  Natives  wish 
to  go  to  the  Play-house  to  laugh.  Otherwise 
this  scene  of  amusemenL  with  all  its  incon- 
veniences, its  incommodious  entrance  ren- 
dered trebly  troublesome  and  the  source  0>f 
endless  confusion  and  quarrels  by  being  con- 
fined to  one  avenue  to  the  boxes,  instead  of 
two,  as  formerly ;  its  narrow  passages ;  its 
offensive  lobby,  so  entirely  within  ear-shot 
of  the  dress  circle ;  its  indifferent  arrange- 
ments as  to  places  ;  and  its  sweltering  heat, 
enough  to  thaw  and  dissolve  the  stoutest 
frame ;  would  not  have  met  the  encourage- 
ment it  has  this  season  experienced. 

A  paragraph  has  appeared  in  some  of  the 
papers,  that  the  story  of  Morrison  and  Hall, 
two  soldiers  who  narrowl^r  escaped  being 
executed  at  Stafford,  for  a  highway  robbery, 
of  which  they  were  not  guilty,  is  aoout  to  be 
dramatized  for  representation  at  Drury-Lane. 
We  trust  that  so  indecent  and  baneful  a  de- 
sign, has  no  better  foundation  than  an  un- 
authorized and  mischievous  suggestion.  The 
administration  of  public  justice  is  too  grave 
and  painful  a  duty  to  be  thus  treated,  and  it 
would  be  a  gross  abuse  of  the  stage,  were 
such  a  drama  either  to  be  allowed  or  at- 
tempted. 

liie  Continental  Theatres  present  ootbing 
which  way  not  be  poj^ned  till  next  week. 


AND 


DIGEST  OF  POLITICS 
NEWS. 

The  best  feature  of  either  the  Politics 


or  News  of  this  week  is  to  be  found  io 
our  Meteorological  Journal,  which  shows 
that  the  blessing  of  Providdfce  is  upon 
the  country,  in  a  season  '  tdmirablj 
adapted  to  mature  and  save  one  of  the 
most  abundant  harvests  which  has  re- 
warded the  toils  of  husbandry  within  the 
memory  of  man.  The  weather  could 
not  be  more  anspicioos,  and  we  r^oice 
to  add,  that  every  natural  appearance 
encourages  the  hope  that  it  will  continue 
in  this  ravourable  and  settled  state. 

Looking  to  the  Journals  for  political 
intelligence,  we  find  them  a  barren  fields 
and  lament  that  party  bickerings  should 
so  largely  tisurp  the  space  which  nught 
be  so  much  more  advantageously  occu-' 
pied.  The  greater  the  benefit  of  a  free 
press  is,  the  greater  is  the  regret  felt  for 
Its  perversion.  It  is,  however,  gratify- 
ing to  observe,  that  the  differences  and 
wars  of  Enrope  are  exclusively  confined 
to  the  Newspapers — their  contests  are 
bitter  enough,  but  they  breifk  no  bonei^ 
shed  ink  instead  of  blood,  and  though 
they  waste  many  a  fair  sheet  of  paper, 
they  desolate  no  country  ! 

'The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  about  to 
leave  Petersburgb  for  eighteen  BMNitiu, 
with  the  intention  of  residing  totae  tkae 
at  Moscow  and  Warsaw,  and  tnwnria^ 
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the  Southern  Provinces  of  his  extended 
Empire,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  civili- 
zation and  improvement  into  these  dis^ 
tant  regions.  A  noble  purpose,  and 
worthy  of  a  great  Monarch  I  The  Ame- 
rican papers  report,  that  a  Russian  settle- 
ment has  beta  formed  in  one  of  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific,  near  tlie  Sandwich 
Islands.  We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  why  several  of  our  leading 
Journals  are  endeavouring  to  instil  into 
the  public  mind  a  jealous  apprehension 
of  Russia,  which  must  over-run  Europe 
before  she  could  threaten  or  iiyure 
Britain,  which  has  need  of  consolidation 
not  of  extension,  which  u  without  the 
sinews  of  offensive  vurfaie,  which  must 
for  a  century  be  more  a  customer  than 
a  rival  in  commerce,  were  she  even  to 
establish  colonies  in  every  sea ;  and  which 
is  every  where  reducing  her  military 
establishments. 

The  Russian  Empire  has  undoubtedly 
become,  as  she  ought  to  be,  a  command- 
ing power  in  European  politics;  but, 
beyond^reserviug  this  her  proper  station, 
we  cannot  see  the  slightest  ground  for 
imputing  to  her  ambitious  projects  in 
consistent  with  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  worid. 

On  Saturday  the  Dfto  of  Weliington 
left  Paris  for  Cambny,  after  a  long  con 
ference  with  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  and 
-other  Foreign  Ministers.    The  King  of 
Prussia  set  out  on  Sunday  for  Maubeuge. 

Of  five  French  soldiers  tried  for  a  con- 
spiracy to  assassinate  the  Princes  of  the 
Royal  Family,  at  a  review,  two  desper- 
adoes, Desbans  and  Cbayoux,  have  re 
-ceived  sentence  of  death,  one  accomplice, 
Nepveu,  has  been  condemned  to  three 
jears  imprisonment  and  500  francs  fine, 
and  two  are  acquitted.  Hints  are  thrown 
out,  of  some  seditious  movements  in  the 
South,  to  the  military  command  of  which 
•district  Marshal  Marmont  has  been  some- 
what suddenly  appointed.  He  set  off 
immediately  to  supersede  General  Canuel 
at  Lyons. 

Regnault  St.  Jean  d'Angely  has  return- 
ed iirom  America,  and  gone  to  Koenigs- 
berg,  as  it  appears,  rather  against  bis 
inclination.  Marshal  Davoust  has  been 
restored  to  the  royal  fiivour  and  his 
Bdten. 

Some  exertions  to  place  the  American 
navy  in  a  state  of  greater  efficiency,  have 
attracted  a  little  political  speculation. 

Some  Ministerial  changes  have  taken 
place  in  Constantinople  of  little  conse- 
quence to  Europe.  The  Minister  of 
the  Interior  has  been  disgraced. 

The  accounts  firom  South  America  are 
as  various  and  contradictor  as  ever. — 
Sota»  lett^  rrpreseiH  the  amks  of  Mina, 


in  Mexico,  as  desperate,  others  as  im- 
proving :  on  the  side  of  Veneiuela,  &c. 
Bolivar  is  differently  said  to  be  victorious, 
and  a  ftigitive ;  Margaretta  to  be  retaken 
by  the  Royalists;  Mac  Gregor  to  be 
weak  and  strong:  it  seems,  however, 
probable,  that  the  Insurgents  have  been 
successful  in  Peru,  as  Cusco  has  fallen 
into  their  hands;  and  it  is  even  an- 
nounced, that  they  threaten  the  seat  of 
royal  power,  Lima. 

A  Colonel  Masenbach  has  been  ar- 
rested at  Francfort,  and  conveyed  to 
Berlin,  there  to  be  tried  for  his  conduct 
in  the  campaign  of  1 806,  when  Chief  of 
the  Prussian  Staff  under  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe. 

It  Is  with  infinite  conctm  we  have  to 
notice  the  receipt  of  accounts  from  Ire- 
land, stating  the  prevalency  of  a  bad 
Typhus  Fever  in  that  country.  Many 
victims  have  already  fallen  before  the 
fell  disease  in  Limerick,  Strabane,  Tralee, 
Loadoaderty,  and  other  places.  One  of 
the  Jodges  of  the  King's  Bench,  Mr. 
Justice  Osborne,  died  of  it  on  the  circuit. 

The  brave  Sir  J.  T.  Duckworth,  G.  C. 
B.  Admiral  of  the  White,  Commander  in 
Chief  on  the  Plymouth  station,  and  M.  P. 
for  Romney,  died  on  Sunday  last  at  his 
post  in  Plymouth,  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age.  We  tmst  to  be  able  to  give  a 
Biography  of  this  Naval  Hero,  in  addition 
to  several  Memoirs  of  eminent  persons, 
lately  deceased,  now  in  preparation. 


It  has  been  remarked  that  nine  BritUb 
Dukes  have  died  within  the  last  nine  years, 
viz.  Portland,  Devonshire,  Grafton,  Queens- 
hury,  St.  Albans,  Dorset,  Norfolk,  Marl- 
borough, and  Nortbumberland. 

AaaCDOTB. — A  person,  tired  of  the  proHx 
stories  of  a  great  traveller,  said  to  bim,  "  Sir, 
yoa  have  doobtleas  become  acqnaioted  witli 
Geagraplts  in  the  coarse  of  your  voyages." — 
••  Sir,"  aiMwered  theleanied  traveller,  "  I  have 
never  been  tfiar  I  /" 

"  A  stone  adapted  to  the  parposes  of  Litho- 
graphy haa  bern  lately  discovered  in  East  Lo- 
thian, on  the  property  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March.  Varlons  sncccss- 
fol  experiments  have  already  been  made  with 
it  by  Mr.  Rnthven,tbe  ingeeions  inventor  of  the 
patent  printing  press."  Th*  B4i»b.  M«g. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  promising  for  oar 
next  Namber  not  only  a  Biographical  Memoir 
of  the  late  Samuel  Woodforde,  Esq.  R.  A.,  bat 
also,  from  tlie  able  pen'  of  W.  C,  critical  re- 
nuAs  on  tint  artists  smdies  at  Rome,  and  on 
the  style  of  Paul  Veronese,  whom  be  copied  at 
Venice.  From  the  sources  of  information  open 
to  us  on  these  subjects,  we  trust  we  may,  with- 
out presumption,  anticipate  an  Essay  of  veiy 
comideiable  interest  to  the  British  Artt,  Artists, 
and  Amateurs. 

An  original  Biography  of  If .  Saard  Is  also 
intended  Air  our  next. 


VARIETIES. 

The  Stcabt  Papebs. — La  Quotidienne, 
Paris  paper,  of  the  SOth  uliimo,  states,  that 
the  archives  of  the  Stuart  family,  purchased 
by  Mr.  Watson  from  M.  Taponi  the  executor 
of  the  late  Cardinal  York,  aie  actually  on 
thrir  way  to  England,  the  British  govern- 
ment have  dispatched  two  ships  of  war  to 
Civita  Vecchia  to  transport  them.  These 
papers,  it  adds,  are  numerous,  authentic  and 
extremely  precious.  Tbev  elucidate  the 
whole  01  the  history  of  the  latter  Stuarts 
which  has  heretofore  been  obscure,  and 
throw  new  liehts  upon  the  literature,  history, 
and  politics  of  the  most  interesting  period  of 
modern  times.  Amonc  <he  literaiy  docu- 
ments are  a  correspondence  between  Kinc 
James  and  Fenelon,  Swift,  the  Bishop  o! 
Rochester,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Marshal  Keith, 
and  other  persons  uf  eoual  celebrity.  In 
the  political  part  are  ten  thousand  autograph 
letters  of  the  Stuart  &mily,  and  also  many 
letters  of  Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden, 
Peter  the  great  Czar  of  Bfuscovv,  Louis  XIV, 
and  nearly  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe, 

The  system  of  saving  shipwrecked  seamen 
when  driven  on  a  lee  shore,  has  attracted 
powerful  attention.  A  Russian  officer  of 
hieh  distinction,  has  (as  a  constant  reader 
informs  us)  been  charged  by  his  Emperor, 
to  wait  upon  Captain  Manby,  and  request 
every  information  on  that,  and  other  of  bis* 
phms  for  the  benefit  of  mukind. 


METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Augost  J8— Thursday. 

Thermometer  fivm  50  to  68. 
Barometer  from  ii9, 77  to  (9, 93. 
Wind  W.  b.  N.  and  8.  W.  l— Ge- 
nerally overcast  till  eight,  whm 
it  became  clear, 
Friday,  19      Theimometer  from  51  to  67. 

Barometer  fhrni  t9, 80  to  t9, 99. 
Wind  S.  W.  1— Generally  eleir, 
with   a   few  short  showers  at 
times. 
Rain  fallen  ,15  of  an  ineh. 
Satnrday,  SO  lliermometer  from  45  to  67. 

Barometer  from  30, 10  to  SO,  05. 
Wind  S.  aad  8.  W.  i— Oenaially 
overcast;  raining  hard  in  the 
evening. 
Rain  fallen,  ,05  of  an  inch. 
Sunday,  31     Thermometer  from  53  to  flS. 

Barometer  fhim  30, 0  to  SO,  10.  , 
Wind  S.  W.  1— Generally  elear. 
Rain  Mien  ,m  of  an  iadi. 
September  1 — Monday 

Tbermometer  ftom  40  to  66. 
Barometer  from  SO,  90  to  30,  tT. 
Wind  S.  and  8.  W.   t— Rather 
cloudy  till  the  evening,  whca 
it  became  .clear. 
Tuesday,  S     'neimometer  from  37  to  68. 

Barometer  from  SO,  *6 1»  30, 17. 
Wind  E.  and  N.  E.  1— Generally 
clear  till  the  aftemooa,  when  it 
became  cloudy. 
Wedncsdqr,  S  Thermometer  from  47  to  76. 

Barometer  from  SO,  10 1»  SO,  it. 
Whid  E.  and  8.  E.  i— Bcaad- 
Adfy  clew  through  the  whole  of 
the  day. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 
Ei^aMtoB,  Middleiex. 
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ORIGINAL  AND  INTERESTING 
NARRATIVE. 


VOYAGE  TO  THE   CONGO. 

CHAPTER  TRB  FIFTH. 

The  Coast  from  Loango  Bay  to  the 
River  Congo  navigated  and  corrected. — 
Information  obtained  from  the  Natives, 
and  an  uteftU  Vocabulary  formed. — Ar- 
rive in  the  deep  Channel  of  the  River 
Congo:  iSO  fathoms.— Cross  the  Chan- 
nel and  reach  off  Cape  Padron. — The 
Vessels  drive  from  their  Anchors  and  run 
foul  of  each  other.— Extraordinary  An- 
chorage.—Visit  from  the  Mafooka  of 
Shark  Point — his  ragged  costume  and 
suite— his  arrogance— hit  farcical  ap- 
pearance in  state  upon  the  quarter  deck 
— strong  reasons  for  not  admitting  him 
as  a  cabin  inmate — Am  attachment  to  the 
brandy'hottle,  and  long  stay  on  board. — 
Slave  TVade. — Information  respecting 
the  Congo — iU0iculties  experienced  in 
ascending  the  river— reach  Sherwood's 
Creek — Lieut.  Hawkey  and  a  party  land 
and  proceed  into  the  country — shoot  ea- 
gles, dfc. — cMeet  some  plants,  and  return 
an  board. 

The  coast  fipom  Loango  Bay  to  the 
Congo,  is  very  incorrectly  laid  down  in 
the  charts.  Between  Indian  Point  and 
Cabenda  there  is  but  one  riTer,  the 
Loango  Louise,'  or  the  Ka  Congo,  as  it 
is  called  in  the  maps.  Its  latitude  was 
computed  to  be  5.  1 7.  S.*  The  opening 
of  it  between  two  high  lands,  is  wide,  and 
apparently  free  from  obstruction.  A  bar- 
barian, styled  the  King  of  Loango,  is  the 
principal  personage  in  these  parts.  Many 
petty  sovereignties  (the  last  of  which  to- 
wards the  North  is  called  Boat ')  own 
bis  sway.  Makongo,  to  which  the 
port  of  Malemba  l^longs,  joins  Boal. 
The  nest  sUte  is  that  of  Ne  Qoy,*  which 
forms  the  North  coast  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river  Congo.  Its  port  is  Cabenda, 
and  the  territory  extends  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river  Congo.  The 
King  of  Makorys  or  Malemba,  does  not 

'  .The  Ka  Congo  of  the  charts,  and  the 
l«am  in  the  map,  mentioned  in  oar  next 
note. 

»  This  is  correctljr  bid  down  in  the  map  pre- 
flMd  to  Morray's  Discoveries  in  A&i<»,    of 

TrVwi!?  """e*  >n  *e  Uteraiy  Oaxetta,  No. 
XXVIII.  Augiut  t. 

♦  ^***  '*""•'' '"  **  •«n«e  n«p. 
The  map  has  no  name  of  these  states,  nor 

SS.T* ^5^'^5, '^  •''•  "rtkopaphy  of  the 

*M  «ii»J!l     ""^        "  *'  ""'^  W^  we  fcid 


reside  upon  the  coast,  but  in  the  inte- 
rior, at  a  town  called  Cbingele,  evi- 
dently the  Kinhele  of  the  common 
charts,  and  the  Kinghele  of  Murray's, 
mentioned  in  the  note  upon  a  preceding 
passage.  It  is  not  however  situated  on  a 
river,  as  designated  in  all  these  maps. 

Before  parting  with  his  visitors.  Cap- 
tain Tuckey  was  anxious  to  extract  as 
much  information  from  them  as  possible. 
He  in  particular  availed  himself  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  English  and  French 
languages,  in  both  of  which  they  could 
make  themselves  well  understood,  (though 
better  in  the  French  than  in  the  English) 
to  form  a  vocabulary,  which  was  after- 
wards found  of  great  use  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  natives. 

On  the  2nd  July  a  boat  was  sent  in 
shore  to  look  for  the  bank  of  Bile,  de- 
scribed by  De  Grandpr6  to  be  to  the 
South  of  Malemba,  and  described  by 
him  as  shoaling  suddenly  to  seven  fa- 
thoms. The  search  was  in  vain,  and  the 
water  was  found  to  shallow  gradually 
from  where  the  ship  then  lay,  Of^site 
the  Loango  Louise,  till  within  three 
miles  of  the  shore,  where  it  was  five  fa- 
thom, the  bottom  soft  and  muddy  all 
the  way.  Yet  one  of  the  natives  said  he 
had  keen  on  the  bank  with  Mr.  Maxwell, 
that  it  lay  near  the  shore,  and  was  more 
in  the  vicinity  of  Malemba  than  in  that 
of  Cabenda.  The  correctness  of  this 
statement  could  not  be  ascertained.  A 
fair  breeze  springing  up,  the  expedition 
sailed  aloug  shore  till  eight  in  the  even- 
ing, when  they  anchored  in  eight  fa- 
thoms. It  was  found  that  the  water 
shoaled  regularly  to  three  fathom  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
uear  which  the  sea  breaks  violently  over 
a  reef  of  rocks.  This  however  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  sort  of  protection  to  the 
beach  within,  where  boats  can  land  with- 
out difficulty.  Where  the  vessels  an- 
chored the  current  waa  found  to  run  to 
the  N.  N.  W.  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and 
three  quarters  in  the  hour.  Red  Point, 
or  Chaberoca  Point,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
natives,  was  this  day  seen.  On  the  third 
and  fourth,  they  had  sufficient  opportu- 
nities of  makbg  remarics  on  the  coast, 
as  they  could  not  proceed  from  the  fall- 
ing on  of  the  wind.  The  land  is  consi- 
derably elevated,  and  marked  bv  cliffs 
similar  to  those  of  Loango  Bay,  nom  4. 
50.  to  Cubenda  and  a  little  beyond,  af- 
ter which  nothing  but  low  lands,  covered 


with  wood,  supposed  to  be  Mangrove;, 
meet  the  eye.  They  were  informed  that 
a  small  river  emptied  itself  into  the  sea 
at  Chaberoca. 

A  fi-esh  breeze  at  W.  8.W.  enabled 
them  to  stand  to  the  South  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  5th.  From  22  they  soon 
came  into  13  fathom  water,  but  at  eight 
in  the  evening  it  deepened  to  18,  and  im- 
mediately after  at  1 50  fathom  no  sound- 
ings were  obtained.  The  Captain  now 
found  he  had  got  farther  than  it  was  bis 
wish  to  go,  having  been  carried  by  th* 
stream  into  the  deep  cbanuel  of  the  river 
Congo.  He  could  not  anchor  on  the 
North  bank  as  he  had  proposed,  but 
now  stood  across  the  channel,  and  the 
breeze  fortunately  continuing  for  about 
another  hour,  carried  the  vessels  across 
the  fathomless  bed  of  the  Congo  into 
soundings  on  the  Southern  shore,  where 
they  struck  at  23  fathoms  as  abruptly  as 
they  lost  at  18  on  the  opposite  side.  They 
found  no  current  here,  and  in  the  deep 
channel  it  could  not  have  run  more  than 
at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour.  Tht 
vessels  anchored  in  the  last  mentioned 
depth  of  water. 

At  day  light  on  the  6th  July  they 
found  Cape '  Padron,  bearing  S.  by  E. 
^  E.,  and  Shark  Point  S.  E.  i  South ; 
the  latitude  at  noon  in  the  same  situation 
being  6.  5.  S.  At  noon  they  weighed 
with  a  pretty  fresh  sea  breeze,  and  ran 
in  for  land  between  the  above  mentioned 
points,  till  within  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  Having  then  twenty  fathoms  wa> 
ther,  the  Dorothy  bore  up  for  Sharks 
Point,  and  immediately  lost  soundings, 
nor  did  they  find  bottom  again  with  tlie 
hand  lead  till  it  suddenly  struck  in  five 
fiithoms  water.  It  was  now  thought 
necessary  to  let  go  the  anchor  quickly 
with  the  chain  cable,  but  finding  the 
ship  did  not  bring  up,  and  was  drifting 
from  the  buoy,  the  Captain  concluded 
the  chain  had  slipped,  and  ordered  an- 
other anchor  to  be  let  go.  But  before 
this  could  be  done,  the  ship  was  in  thirt^p 
six  fiithom,  and  still  drifting.  Both  chain 
and  cable  were  now  veered  away,  and 
the  ship  at  last  brought  up ;  but  from  an 
apprehension  that  she  might  again  go 
adrift,  the  kedge  anchor,  backed  by  a 
smaller  one,  was  run  out.  The  Congo, 
which  had  let  go  her  anchor  in  four  fa- 


'  The  Cape  of  the  Pillar,  lo  called  from  the 
pillar  here  erected  t>y  Diego  Cam  in  the  1^ 
century. 
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thom  irater,  also  drove,  and  now  fell 
alongside  of  ber  conjort,  but  without 
sustaining  any  other  iiQttry  than  the  loss 
of  her  anchor  and  cable,  which  had  been 
kt  to  run  out  end  for  end.  It  was  found 
when  the  ship  had  brought  up,  that  she 
tailed  on  a  mud  bank,  with  but  three 
-fathom  water,  while  under  the  main 
cliaius  there  was  fourteen,  and  under  the 
bows  thirty-six.  Where  the  anchor  was 
first  let  go  in  four  and  a  half  fathom  wa- 
ter, there  was  no  curreat  whatever,  but 
where  the  vessel  had  drifted  to,  it  ran 
at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
the  hour  towards  the  N.  N.  W.  This 
current  however  was  considerably  af- 
fected by  a  twelve  hours  tide,  being  al- 
most slacfc  water  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  at  six  ok:lock  the  next  morn- 
ing. On  heaving  up  the -chain,  the  an- 
chor was  found  broken  at  the  crown. 

In  the  forenoon  while  waiting  for  tbe^ 
sea  breeze,  the  Mafooka  of  Shark  Point 
did  the  adventurers  the  honour  of  paying 
them  a  visit.  In  order  to  give  tuem 
some  idea  of  his  importance,  he  made 
his  appearance,  ahenaed  by  half  a  dozen 
miserable  wretches,  who  had  the  felicity 
to  be  attached  to  bis  person.  This  fel- 
low, though  as  dirty  and  as  ragged  a  ruf- 
fian as  could  well  be  conceived,  expected 
to  be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to  a 
Prince.  The  side  ropes  (covered  with 
canvass,)  were  not  good  enough  for  a 
person  of  his  rank;  superior  accommo- 
dation be  held  to  be  due  to  his  coude- 
acenston  ;  and  acting  on  this  persuasion, 
be  demanded  that  a  chair  with  a  cushion 
should  be  provided  for  him  on  the  quar- 
ter deck.  In  the  last  mentioned  parti- 
cular, it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
comply  with  bis  wishes,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  an  ensign 
spread  over  it.  His  appearance,  seated 
at  the  taifrail,  hb  otherwise  naked  body 
habited  in  an  old  worn  out  pelisse  of  red 
velvet,  edged  with  gold  lace,  a  green  silk 
umbrella  held  over  bis  head,  though  the 
sun  was  not  out,  and  his  silver  headed 
stick  of  office  in  his  hand,  was  most  lu- 
dicrous;— and  furnished  as  farcical  a 
specimen  of  poverty  and  pomp,  as  tl^at 
presented  to  our  view  in  the  garUck  fed 
Mandarin  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

This  exhibition  took  place  at  the  Cap- 
tain's breakfast  hour ;  and  this  august 
personage  did  not  fail  to  make  it  known 
that  he  bad  no  objection  on  such  an 
occasion  to  be  asked  into  the  cabin. 
But  bis  desire  to  partake  of  a  meal  with 
bis  new  friends  was  not  attended  to,  as 
the  odours  of  his  person,  added  to  a 
cutaneous  disorder  witli  which  be  was 
covered,  operated  to  hb  exclusion.  Cap- 
tain Tuekey's  politeuess,  («$  be  exfMrcssed 


himself,)  on  this  occasion,  gave  way  to 
his  stnmacb, ,  and  bis  guest  was  left  to 
amuse  himself  on  deck  in  tiie  best  way 
he  could.  He  was  not  a  little  chagrined 
at  being  thus  treated,  but  was  subse- 
quently brou^t  into  good  humour  by  a 
salute  from  a  swivel,  and  a  plentiful 
allowance  of  brandy.  It  did  not  appear 
that  he  had  any  object  in  coming  on 
board,  but  that  »{■  getting  a  few  glasses 
of  liquor,  and  these  given  to  him  pleased 
him  so  much,  that  the  voyagers  were 
lavoured  with  his  company  all  that  night, 
and  the  five  following  days.  He  inform- 
ed tbem,  that  there  were  three  schooners 
and  four  pinnaces,  all  Portuguese,  at 
Cmbomma,  trafficking  for  slaves.  He 
further  told  them,  that  at  that  season  of 
the  year,  the  transport  could  not  get 
higher  tb^  Tall-Tree  Island,  about  40 
miles  up  the  river,  on  account  of  the 
shallowuess  of  the  water. 

At  2  P.  M.  on  the  8tb,  a  ttesh  breeze 
coming  in  from  the  sea,  the  vessels 
weighed,  and  the  Congo  being  in  tow 
with  the  transport  when  abreast  of  Shark 
Point,  the  Dorothy  was  caaghl  by  the 
current,  and  carried  completely  round. 
Her  head  having  been  again,  with  much 
difficulty,  got  up  the  river,  she  passed  the 
Point  in  four  fathom,  and  stood  on  to- 
wards the  South  bank  of  the  river,  steer- 
ing by  compass  S.  S.  E.  and  carrying  a 
tolerably  regular  depth  of  water  of  from 
seven  to  eight  fathom  for  about  two 
miles.  At  this  distance  she  was  again 
taken  by  the  current,  and  with  all  her 
studding  sails  set,  it  was  found  she  went 
astern.  The  anchor  was  in  consequence 
let  go  in  eight  fethom,  and  at  8  o'clock 
the  current  increasing,  the  ship  dragged 
her  anchor,  and  she  was  already  in  l6 
fitthom  before  her  driving  was  announced 
by  the  man  who  was  stationed  in  the 
chains  to  attend  to  the  lead.  The  sea 
breeze  still  continued  strong,  and  every 
sail  was  loosed  and  set,  and  another 
anchor  let  go,  which  brought  her  up. 
During  the  night  the  breeze  continued 
light  at  S.  W.,  and  the  helm  was  attended 
as  if  the  vessel  had  been  under  weigh, 
though  riding  in  the  current  with  all  sails 
up,  with  the  tout  cable.  Finding,  when 
under  sail,  that  ttie  Congo  went  over  the 
current  without  difficulty,  and  passed  the 
transport  which  had  her  in  tow,  it  had 
previously  been  judged  expedient  to  cast 
off  the  hawser,  which  enabled  the  Congo 
to  proceed  up  the  river,  led  on  by  a  boat 
ahead  sounding,  until  a  signal  was  made' 
from  the  Dorothy  for  her  to  bring  to, 
when  she  anchored  off  Sherwood's  Creek 
(so  called  by  Maxwell)  for  the  night. 

Though  It  was  nearly  dark  when  the 
Congo  cast  anchor,  so  great  was  the 


eagerness  of  all  on  board  to  explore  the 
country,  that  a  boat  was  immediately  put 
out,  an4  Lieutenant  HawkcV  and  six 
other  persons  went  qshore.  They  pene- 
trated into  an  immense  forest  composed 
principally  of  palms  and  mangroves,  but 
could  not  go  far,  from  the  many  obstacles 
tbrown  in  their  way  by  the  increasing 
gloom,  and  the  descending  branches  and 
roots  of  the  mangrove,  which  frequently 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  tbem  to 
advance.  AAer  shooting  a  few  eagles 
and  king-fishers,  and  collecting  a  few 
plants,  among  which  was  the  Ximena 
Americanus,  but  which  presented  nothing 
new  to  the  botanist,  the  party  returned 
on  board. 

(To  be  continued. — An  Engraving  of  a 
Fetish,  and  several  extraordinary  Murine 
Animals,   is  preparing  for  our  nest  Number.) 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


Beavties  of  Massinoer.  Pub- 
lished by  John  Porter,  12mo.  pp.  304. 
Price  8s. 

We  are,  generally  speaking,  no  great 
frieuds  to  extracted  "  Beauties" — they 
are  sorts  of  injuries  to  authors,  winnow- 
ing out  their  grain,  as  it  were,  and  giving 
up  the  rest  as  chaff.  The  exclusion  is 
condemnation,  and  goodly  volumes  which 
exhausted  much  genius  and  labour,  are 
thereby  reduced  to  the  insignificant  di- 
mensions of  duodecimo  or  pamphlet. 
If  we  are  ever  brought  to  relax  in  this 
principle,  it  would  be  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  by  such  volumes  as  the  present 
Massinger,  purged  and  purified  as  he  lias 
recently  been  by  the  able  Gifford,  (to 
whom  this  work  is  properly  dedicated,) 
and  thus  restored  to  the  literary  rank 
which  he  justly  held  "  i'  the  olden 
times,"  does  not  appear  in  a  form  adapt- 
ed to  the  general  pecuniary  convenience 
of  the  modem  era.  We  are  now-ardays 
compelled  to  pay  dear  for  drinking  deep- 
ly of  the  Pierian  spring,  which,  if  not 
a  warm  fountain,  is  at  all  erents  hot- 
pressed,  and  its  rivulet  of  text  has  been 
whimsically  declared  by  a  great  wit  to  be 
much  enhanced  by  our  being  obliged  to 
buy  along  with  it  the  banks  of  margin 
on  each  side.  Massinger  is  indeed  well 
worthy  the  garb  in  which  our  JuTcnal 
has  clothed  him  for  posterity ;  but  the 
Editor  of  the  volume  before  us  has,  we 
think,  rendered  a  service  to  literature 
and  the  Drama,  by  placing  so  much  of 
his  merits  within  the  reach  of  ceimnoa 
readers. 

A  Kfe  of  Philip  Massinger  is  prefixed 
to  these  selections.  He  was  the  son  of 
Arthur  Massinger,  a  gentleman  attached 
to  the  fiuuily  of  Henry,  second  Earl  of 
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Pembroke,   who  died  in  1601 ;   and  to 
that  of  hU  successor,  William,  the  third 
Earl,  in  whose  service  he  died  in  1606. 
Philip  was  bom  at  Saiisboi^,  in  1584, 
the  26fh  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; 
fae  was  educated  at  Lord  Pembroke's 
aeat  of  Wilton,  and  on  the  14th  of  May, 
l£02,  entered  a  Commoner  at  St.  Alban's 
Hall,  Oxford.    Here  he  remained  four 
years,  and  then  quitted  the  University 
abruptly,  without  taking  a  degree.     In 
London,  for  sixteen  years  after  this  pe- 
riod, little  is  known  of  our  poet,  but 
that  it  was  a  period  of  struggle  and  dis' 
tre«s  —  the   bitter  probation    to  which 
literary  aspirants  are  too  often  exposed 
by  pseudo-patronage  and  great  protec- 
tion, which  commonly  take  genius  by 
the  hand  just  at  the  point  to  which  they 
ought  to  have  led  it  over  Bowers,  name- 
ly, where  it  has  surmounted  misfortune 
bv  its  own  power,   and  like  the   full- 
winged  eagle  can  cleave  its  way  through 
a  glorious  and  a  happy  track,  unassisted 
by  those,   who  either  did   not  mark,  or 
parked   unheeded,  its  early  difficulties, 
its  young  and  unfledged  efibrts,  its  pain- 
ful mountings  from  the  earth  to  which 
misery  chained  it,  to  the  Heavenly  ele- 
ment to  which  it  belonged. 

It  seems  certain  that  Massinger  assist- 
ed Fletcher  in  several  of  his  plays,  and 
contributed  as  largely  as  Beaumont  to 
at  least  four  of  them—"  TTie  False  One" 
—"  Love's  Pilgrimage"—"  The  Lover's 
Progress"— and  "  The  Jeweller  of  Am- 
sterdam'." 

The  Virgin  Martyr,  «he  first  of  his  own 
plays  that  was  printed,  issued  from  the 
press  in  1622 ;  but  bad  been  acted,  as 
well  as  others  from  the  same  pen,  long 
prev^us  to  that  date.  From  l622,  he 
wrote  with  great  constancy  and  rapidity 
to  the  period  of  his  death,  on  the  17th 
March,  i640,  when  he  expired  at  bis 
bouse  on  the  Bankside,  without  expe- 
riencing any  previous  illness.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Saviour's  Churchyard,  with- 
out a  stone  to  tell  where  he  lies :— the 
only  memorial  of  tlie  event  is  preserved 
in  the  Parish  Register,  in  these  melan- 
choly and  impressive  words:  "March 
20,  163S-40,  buried  PhiUp  Mtunnger, 
a  gtranrer." 

We  have  the  names  of  thirty-eight 
plays  which  be  wrote,  but  only  eighteen 
have  been  preserved,  the  other  twenty 
being  utterly  lost;  eleven  of  them,  itb 
•aid,  bv  the  carelessness  of  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton,  who  entrusting  sixty  MS.  plays,  of 
different  authors,  to  the  care  of  a  servant, 
that  ignorant  pnrson  employed  them,  all 
bat  three,  in  lighting  fires,  and  extin- 
guishing for  ever  the  brilliunt  woiks  of 
wit  and  fancj^ 


Nathaniel  Field,  a  writer,  as  well  as  a  |  Feeds  no  affection  ia  them,  bat  desire 
performer  of  eminence,  assisted  him  in  T<»»^"* '>«'«'»'*"»*«'»<»«>'«*»'•>«'' 'heir  richet, 
the  Fatal  Dowry,   whence   Rowe  stole  iS.'?' ""'»'»'•»• 
his  Fair  Penitent : — ^Thomas  Decker,  who 


contested    the  bays  with    Ben  Jonson, 
wrote  some  scenes  in  the  Virgin  Martyr: 
— and  Thomas  Middleton  and  William 
Rowley,  it  is  thought,  contributed  greatly 
to  7^  Old  Law  ; — the  other  fifteen  are 
entirely  Massinger's,  whose  last  play  was 
produced  on  the  stage  within  six  weeks 
of  his  death.     These  fifteen  are:   The 
Unnatural  Combat— The  Duke  of  Milan 
— The  Bondman — The  Renegado— The 
Parliament  of  Love — ^TheRoman  Actor — 
The  Great  Duke  of  Florence— The  Maid 
of  Honour — The  Picture— The  Emperor 
of  the  East— A  New  Way  to  pay  Old 
Debte— The  City  Madam  (altered  by  Sir 
J.  B.  Burgess,  and  played  at  the  Lyceum 
under  the  name  of  Riches) — ^The  Guar- 
dian (imitated  by  Farqufaar  in  the  Incon- 
stant)—The    Very    Woman— and    The 
Bashful  Lover. 

The  pbin  of  the  editor  of  the  Beauties 
has  been  to  extract,  as  examples,  a  good 
scene  or  two  from  each  of  these  dramas, 
with  an  accurate  argument  of  the  plot 
prefixed,  and  followed  by  a  selection  of 
passages  arranged  under  distinct  heads, 
and  illustrative  of  the  style  and  powers 
of  theaathor. 

In  this  respect,  as  well  as  m  the  sketch 
of  Massinger's  life,  he  appears  to  us  to 
have  executed  his  task  with  judgment 
and  discrimination.  Heenables  the  read- 
er to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  poet,  and 
presents  an  agreeable  miscellany  for  the 
amusement  of  those  who  look  no  further 
than  to  be  entertained  by  what  they  read. 
In  closing  thb  review  we  shall  copy  out 
a  few  of  the  selections  from  the  Fatal 
Dowry,  not  merely  because  it  has  been 
esteemed  the  best  of  Massinger's  trage- 
dies, but  because  that  play  is  preparing 
for '  immediate  revival  at  Drury-Lane 
Theatre,  and  the  public  may  be  grati- 
fied by  anticipating  some  of  its  most  dis- 
linguished  passages. 

ViDRERS. 

*'  I  know  you  for 
The  worst  of  spirits,  tbat  strive  to  rob  the  tombs 
Of  what  is  their  inberitaoce,  the  dead; 
For  nsnrers,  bred  by  a  riotent  peace, 
'riiat  liold  die  charter  of  yoorwealth  and  (freedom 
By  benig  knaves  and  coekolds ;  that  ne'er  pray, 
Bnt  when  you  fear  the  rieh  heirs  will  grow  wise, 
To  keep  their  huids  out  ofyaor  parchment  toils ; 
And  tiien  the  devil  your  father's  cali'd  upon 
To  invent  some  ways  of  Inxniy  ne'er  thought 


CONTBHT. 

be;  Bor  can  your  lordships' 


"That  may  not 

_  goodness. 
Since  yonr  employments  have  conferr'd  npon  me 
Sulficient  wealth,  deny  the  use  of  it: 
And,  thoogfa  old  age,  when  one  fbot's  ia  the 

giave, 
In  maay,  wheo  all  humours  else  are  spent, 


I  rest  content 
With  the  honours  and  estate  I  now  possess : 
And,  that  I  may  have  liberty  to  use 
.What  heaven,  still  blessing  my  poor  industry, 
Hath  made  me  master  of,  I  pray  the  eoort 
To  ease  me  of  my  imrtben,  that  I  may 
Employ  the  small  remainder  of  my  lire 
In  hving  well,  and  learning  how  to  die  so." 

CORRUPT  AOE. 

"  In  this  partial  avaricious  age 
What  price  bears  honour?  virtne  ?  long  ago 
It  was  bnt  praised,  and  freeied ;  bnt  now-a-da3rs 
'Tis  colder  far,  and  has  nor  love  nor  praise: 
The  very  praise  now  freezeth  too ;  for  nature 
Did  make  the  heathen  tar  more  Christiao  then, 
Than  knowledge  us,  less  heathenish,  Christian." 

FDNERAl. 

"  How  like  a  silent  stream  sliaded  with  ni^t. 
And  gliding  softly  with  our  windy  sighs. 
Moves  the  whole  frame  of  this  solemnity  t 
Tears,  sighs,  and  blacks  6lling  the  simile ; 
Whilst  I,  the  only  murmur  in  this  grove 
Of  death,  thus  hollowly  break  forO." 

DETRACTION. 

"  Detraction's  a  bold  monster,  and  fears  not 
To  wound  the  fame  of  princes,  if  it  find 
But  any  blemish  in  their  lives  to  work  oa." 

DRBSS. 

".  Nay,  o'  my  soul,  'tis  so ;  what  fouler  object 
in  the  world,  than.. to  see  a  yonng,  fhir,  hand- 
some beauty  unhandsomely  digbted,  and  ineon- 
gruently  accoutred;  or  a  hopeful  chevalier 
nnmetliodically  appointed  in  the  external  orna- 
ments of  nature?  For,  even  as  the  index  tells 
us  the  contents  of  stories,  and  directs  to  the 
particular  chapters,  even  so  does  the  outward 
habit  and  superficial  order  of  garments  (in  nun 
or  woman)  give  us  a  taste  of  the  spirit,  and  - 
demonstratively  point  (as  it  were  a  manual 
note  from  the  margin)  all  the  internal  quality 
and  habiliment  of  the  soul ;  and  tiiere  cannot 
be  a  more  evident,  palpable,  gross  ouMifiesta- 
tion  of  poor,  degenerate,  diuuTiilly  blood  and 
breeding,  than  a  rude,  unpolished,  disordered, 
and  slovenly  outside." 

MUSIC. 

"  I  never  was  an  enemy  to't,  Beaomoat, 

Nor  yet  do  I  subscribe  to  the  opinion 

Of  those  old  captains,  that  thought  nothing  mu* 

sical 
Bnt  cries  of  yielding  enemies,  neighing  of  horses. 
Clashing  of  armour,  loud  shouts,  drums,  and  ' 

trumpets; 
Nor,  on  the  other  side,  in  fiivoar  of  it. 
Affirm  the  world  was  made  by  rav^cal  discord ; 
Or  that  the  happiaeu  of  oar  Ufe  consists 
Id  a  well-varied  note  npon  the  late : 
1  love  it  to  the  worth  of 't,  and  no  farther." 

FRIBMnSHIP. 

"That  friendship's  raided  oa  sand. 
Which  every  sadden  gust  ofdise  jntcm, 
Orflowiog  of  oor  passions,  can  change, 
As  if  it  nrer  had  been." 

We  lament  we  have  no  further  space 
for  extracts.^  The  volume  is  closely  and 
neatly  printecl,  and  contains  a  very  grea 
quantity  of  letter-press. 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  SCRIP. 

MO.  III. 

CHARACTER  OF  JAMES  L 

BT   SIR  A.  W.    IdSO. 

This  king's  character  is  much  easier  to 
take  than  bis  picture ;  for  be  could  never  be 
brought  t9|it  fgj, ^tip  ^UBg,  of  ttoi^jrhich 
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is  the  reason  of  so  few  ^ood  pieces  of  him  : 
but  his  character  is  obvious  to  every  eye. 

He  was  of  -a,  middle  stature,  more  corpu- 
lent through  hts  clothes  than  in   his  body, 
yet  fat  enough ;  his  clothes  ever  being  made 
large  and  easy,  the  doublet  quilted  for  stiletto 
proof,  his  breeches  in  plaits  and  full  stuflied. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  timorous  disposition, 
which  was  the  reason  of  his  quilted  doublet. 
His  eye  large,  ever  rolling  afur  any  stranger 
who  came  into  his  presence,  insomuch,  as 
many  for  shame  have  left  the  room,  as  being 
otit  uf  countenance.    His  beard  was   very 
thin ;  his  tongue  too  large  for  his  mouth, 
which  ever  made  him  speak  full,  and  made 
bim  drink  very  uncomely,  as  if  «ating  his 
dmric.  -which  name  out  into  the  cup  on  each 
side  his  mouth.    His  skin  was  as  soft  as 
taieta  sarvnet,  which  felt  so  because  be  never 
washed  bis  hands ;  only  rubbed  his  fingers' 
ends  siigbtly  with  the  wet  end  of  a  napkin. 
His  legs  were  very  weak,  having,  as  was 
thought,  some  foul  play  in  his  youth,  that 
be  waa  not  able  to  stand  at  seven  years  of 
age;  that  weakness  made  him  ever  leaning 
on  other  mens'  shoulders :  his  walk  was  very 
circular,  bift^ngers  ever  in  that  walk  fiddling 
about  in' his piece ;  he  waa  very  temper- 
ate in  his  exercises  and  diet,  and  not  in- 
temperate in  drinking;  however,  in  his  «ld 
age,  and  Buckingham's  jovial  suppers,  when 
be  had  any  turn  to  do  with  him,  made  him 
sometimes  overtaken,  which  he  would  the 
very  nest  day  remember,  and  Tepent  with 
tears.    It  is  true  he  drani  very  often,  which 
was  rather  out  of  custom  than  any  delight ; 
and  his  drinks  were  of  that  kind  for  strength, 
as  FiOBtiniac  Canary,  hieh   Canary  wme, 
Trent  wine,and  Scottish  ale,  that  had  he  npt 
had  a  very  urong  brain,  he  might  have  been 
daily  overtaken.    He  was  very  constant  in 
all  things,  his  favourites  excepted,  in  which 
be  loved  change,  yet  never  cast  down  any 
be  once  raised,  from  the  height  of  greatness, 
unless  by  their  own  default,  by  opposini 
bis  diange,  as  in  Somerset's  case :  yet  liai 
be  not  been  in  that  foul-poisoning  business, 
and  so  cast  himself  down,  I  do  verily  be- 
lieve not  him  neither;   for  all  his  other 
-fevorite*  he  left  great  in  honour,  great  in 
fortune ;  and  did  much  love  Montgomery, 
and  trusted  him  more  at  the  very  last  gasp, 
than  at  the  first  minute  of  his  favoriteship. 
In  his  diet,apDarel,and  journies,  he  was  very 
constant ;  in  his  apparel  so  constant,  as  by 
bis  good  will  he  would  never  change  his 
olothes  till  very  rags;  his  fashion  never: 
insomncb.  that  one  bringing  to  him  a  hat 
of  Spanish  Blocic,   be    cast  it  from    him, 
swearing  he  neither  loved  them  nor  their 
fashions.    Another  time  bringing  him  roses 
on  his  shoes,  he  asked  if  they  would  make 
him  a  ruff-footed  dove  ?    One  yard  of  six- 
penny ribbon  served  that  turn.    His  diet 
and  journies  were  so  constant,  that  the  best 
ebserving  courtier  of  our  time  was  wont  to 
say., — was  he  asleep  seven  years  and  then 
awakened,  he  would  tell  where  the  king 
every  day  had  been,  and  every  dish  be  had 
bad  at  his  table. 

tie  naturally  loved  not  the  tight  of  a  sol- 
dier, nor  any  valiant  man ;  and  it  was  an 
•baervation,  that  Sir  Robert  Mansd  was  the 
tmif  valiiat  maa  he  loved,  and  be,  be  loved 


so  entirely,  that  for  all  the  Buckingham 
greatness  with  the  king,  and  his  haired  of 
Sir  Robert  Mamel,  yet  could  not  that  alien- 
ate the  Icing's  affections  from  him;  inas- 
much as,  when  by  the  instigations  of  Cot- 
tington,  then  ambassador  in  Spain,  by 
Buckingham's  procurement,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador came  with  great  complaint  against 
Sir  Robert  Mansel,  then  at  Algiers  to  sup- 
press the  pirates,  that,  on,  the  contrary,  be 
did  support  them.  Having  never  a  friend 
there  that  durst  speak  in  his  favour,  the 
king  himself  defended  him,  in  these  words — 
"  My  Lord  Ambassador,  I  cannot  believe 
this,  for  I  foade  choice  myself  of  him,  out 
of  these  reasons :  I  know  himio  be  valiant, 
honest,  and  nobly-descended,  as  any  in  my 
kin^om,  and  will  never  believe  a  mau  thus 
qualified  will  do  so  base  an  act." 

He  was  very  witty,  and  had  as  many  witty 
jests  as  any  inan  living;  at  which  he  would 
not  smile  himself  but  deliver  them  in  a 
grave  and  serious  manner.  He  was  v«ry 
fiberal  of  what  he  had  not  in  his  own  gripe, 
and  would  rather  part  with  one  bundred 
pounds  he  never  hstd  in  bis  keeping,  than 
one  twenty-crown-piece  within  bis  own 
custody. 

He  was  crafty  and  cunning  in  petty  things, 
as  the  circumventing  any  great  man,  the 
change  of  a  favorite ;  insomuch,  that  a  very 
wise  man  was  wont  to  say,  that  he  believed 
him  the  wisest  man  in  Christendom :  mean- 
ing him  wise  in  small  things,  bnt  a  fool  in 
weiibty  a&irs. 

Im  ever  desired  to  prefer  mean  men  to 
great  places,  that  when  he  turned  them  out 
they  should  have  no  friend  to  bandy  with 
them  ;  and  besides,  they  were  so  hated  bv 
their  being  from  a  mean  state,  to  overtop  all 
other  mea,  that  every  one  held  it  a  pretty 
recreation  to  have  them  often  turned  out. 
There  was  in  this  king's  reign,  at  one  in- 
stant, two  Treasurers,  two  Keepers,  two 
Secretaries,  two  Lord- Keepers,  two  Admirals, 
three  Lord  Chief  Justices,  and  yet  but  one 
in  play;  therefore  this  kin§  bad  a  nretty 
faculty  of  putting  out  and  lo.  He  bad  a 
trick  to  cousin  himself  with  bargains  trader- 
hand,  by  taking  one  thousand  or  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  as  a  bribe,  wlien  his  council  was 
treating  with  his  customers  to  raise  them  to 
so  much  more  jearly ;  this  went  into  his 
privy  purse,  wherein  be  thought  he  had  con- 
sined  the  Lords,  but  over-reached  himself; 
but  would  as  easily  break  the  bargain  upoc 
the  next  offer,  saying,  he  was  mistaken  and 
deceived,  and  theretore  no  reason  be  should 
keep  the  bargain.  This  was  of  the  case  with 
the  farmers  of  the  Customs. 

He  was  infinitely  inclined  to  peace,  but 
mure  than  conscience ;  yet  he  would  some- 
times shew  pretty  flashes  of  valour,  which 
might  easily  be  discerned  to  be  forced.  In 
a  word,  he  lived  in  peace,  died  in  peace,  and 
left  all  his  kingdoms  in  a  peaceable  coadi- 
tion,  with  bis  own  motto,  Beati  Padfici. 


Righli  of  the  Crown,  tribulea,  aiid  taxes,  they, 
When  legally  exacted,  fVeely  pay. 
Force  they  abhor,  and  wrongs  thqr  scorn  to  bear. 
More  guided  by  thek  jadgmeat  tiaut  their  iisar — 
JiiMice,  with  tbem,  was  never  bcU  severe. 
There,  pow'r  by  (ynmin;  was  never  got  i 
Laws  might,  perlups,  enslave  them  ;  force  can- 
not. 
ELinns  are  less  safe  in  their  onboimded  will, 
Join'd  with  the  wretdied  pow'r  of  doing  ill : 
Forsaken  most  when  they're  most  absolute : 
Laws  gnard  the  man,  and  only  bind  the  brute. 
To  force  that  guard,  with  its  worst  force  to  join. 
Can  never  be  a  prudent  king's  design — 
What  Prince  wonid  change  to  be  a  Cataliae? 
Break  his  own  lawa,  shake  an  uuquestion'd 

throne ! 
Coospirc  with  vassals  to  usurp  his  «wdI 
Let  nance  grow  proud  beneath  the  Tyrant's 

lost, 
While  the  rack'd  people  crawl,  and  lick  (be  dust : 
The  manly  Genio*  of  tliis  I>le  disdains 
AH  tinsel  (Uvery,  or  golden  chains. 
Eoglaud  to  servile  yoke  could  never  bow : 
What  conqu'rors  ne'er  presum'd— who  dares  it 

now? 
In  vain  yoar  Holiness  does  rack  yonr  btain  : 
No  aoa  of  yonrs  that  happy  Isle  can  gain. 
Arra'd  with  oae  Gttpel,  and  mdaM  Uw,- 
They  guard  thenuelves,  and  keep  the  world  in 
awe.! 


AGRICULTURAL  PHENOMENON. 
r«  <ie  Editor  iftht  Literary  Gazetti. 
Sir,        A  circumstance  has  come  to  ror 

knowledge  within  these  few  days,  which  wiU, 
I  think,  gratify  the  curiosity  of  many  of 
your  readers ;  while  to  the  Agriculturist  it 
will  probably  prove  a  subject  of  beueficial 
enquiry. 

A  very  respectable  farmer  of  this  neigh- 
boufbood  received  about  two  years  since  two 
ears  of  wheat,  with  a  paper  suting  theot  ti* 
be  one  buudred  and  eight  years  old.  Some 
uf  the  seeds  were  sown,  which  came  up  well, 
but  the  goodness  of  the  grain  was  not  tried, 
un  account  of  some  pigeons  having  pilfered 
the  little  produce  before  it  was  cut.  The 
second  trial  iailed,  it  was  thought,  owing  to 
its  having  been  put  into  the  ground  too  Ute 
in  the  season. 

The  ears  were  quite  black,  and  formed  part 
of  a  bunch,  which  was  tied  tu  the  ceiling  of 
some  apartment  in  an  old  farm-house,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  what  was  called,  in 
the  days  when,  according  to  the  date,  the 
wheat  was  cut,  "  The  Harnett  Kan^ui,"  axA 
attached  to  some  part  of  the  farraei's  bouse, 
in  the  manner  the  one  in  question  waa 
found.  I  shall  not  presume  to  eive  my  con- 
jectures on  the  advantages  which  inay_  Te> 
suit  from  ascertaining  the  length  of  time 
during  which  wheat  may  retain  its  fructify- 
ing powers — but  conclude  as 

Vour  obedient  Servant, 
CoBBtngton,  Sept.  C  181T. A.  T.P. 


CHARACTER  OF  A  TRUE  ENGLISH- 
MAN. 

ADDa£SS£J>   TO   BJS   UOI.IK£aS  IX    1680, 
BY    PASQUIX. 

The  freebom  English,  gepecous  and  wise. 
Hate  chains;  bat  do  not  GMwnwMal  dejpise. 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 

HISTORY  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  OF 
THE  VIOLIN. 

INSTITUTE «F  FBAKCE.       • 

£4^/  Academy  tfthe  Fine  Arti. 
The  perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Academy 
certiles,   that  the  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  minutes  of  the  sitting  of  Satur<)«y, 
July  30,1817.         ^^  I 
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M.  Cbanot,  officer  of  maritime  engineers, 
and  amateur  of  music,  has  discovered  a 
method  for  determining  invariably  the  pro- 
cesses to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of 
stringed  instruments  which  are  played  with 
bows. 

His  views  on  this  subject  are  contained  in 
the  Memorial  which  he  had  the  honor  to 
address  to  the  Academy,  during  its  sitting 
of  the  2rth  of  May,  1817.  This  memorial 
was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
roasical  section  of  the  Academy,  to  whose 
labours  in  making  the  investigation  required 
by  the  committee,  were  added  those  of  M. 
M.  Charles  aud  De  Prony. 

The  object  of  the  first  experiments  of  M. 
Cbanot  was  to  bring  to  perfection  the  struc- 
ture of  the  violin.  It  was  natural  to  begin 
with  that  instniment;  for,  in  the  empire  of 
music,  the  violin,  both  rfe_;tire  and  tfe/acto, 
always  holds  the  highest  rank  ;  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  scores,  this  rank  has  for  a 
length  of  time  been  established. 

Rousseau,  a  famous  violin  player  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  X.IV.  observed,  that  since 
mankind  had  applied  themselves  to  imitate 
the  human  voice  by  means  of  musical  in- 
struments, no  stringed  instruments,  played 
with  the  bow,  had  yet  been  discovered,  which 
effected  this  imitation  with  so  much  exact- 
ness as  the  violin.  It  is  in  fact  only  by 
means  of  the  bow,  that  a  performer  on  a 
stringed  instniment  possesses  the  power  of 
knetnening  the  notes,  and  playing  crescendo 
»aa  dimiiuieHde,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  taste,  in  the  tame  way  as  the  sentiment 
of  the  singer  leads  trim  to  va^  the  accents 
of  his  voice.  It  may  thererore  justly  be 
said,  that  the  bow  is  to  stringed  instruments 
what  the  soul  is  to  the  body. 

The  present  seems  a  favourable  opportU' 
nity  for  entering  upon  a  few  details  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  violin ;  and  a  short  dis- 
sertation oil  this  subject  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
deemed  irrelative  to  the  object  of  this  report. 
We  therefore  proceed  to  state  the  opinions 
of  a  few  authors,  though  we  by  no  means 
conceive  that  the  question  ought  to  be  de- 
cided by  any  thing  they  may  say  on  the 
subject ;  and  we  resign  the  task  of  rectify- 
ing their  errors  to  any  one  who  may  feel  in- 
clined to  undertake  it. 

But  little  is  known  respeetine  the  origin 
of  the  violin :  it  would  be  natural  enough  to 
presume  that  it  was  not  invented  before  the 
ninth  or  tenth  centuries,  were  it  not  distinct- 
ly mentioned  in  the  writings  of  ancient  an- 
thors;  aud  in  all  the  Latin  and  French  dic- 
tionaries, the  woid  plectrum  is  translated  by 
archet  {bom). 

Bernardin  Mafiey,  a  cardinal,  who  was 
born  at  Rome,  in  1514,  and  who,  among 
other  works,  wrote  a  treatise  on  inscriptions 
Mid  medals,  represents,  in  an  antique,  Or- 
pheus surrounded  by  animals,  playing  on 
the  violin,  which  was  anciently  played  with 
a  bow,  and  known  by  the  name  of  lyre.  Fa- 
thrrKircher  says.that  the  instruments  called 
magul  and  minuim  were  in  form  very  much 
like  the  violin.  Other  writers  assert  tliat 
the  nubtium  and  the  ptalterhtm  of  the  He- 
brews bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  instru- 
ment to  which  the  modems  have  given  the 
name  of  violin. 


Eupborion,  in  his  book  of  JamUt,  says 
there  was  an  ancient  instrument  called  mo- 
^adit,  which  was  surrounded  by  strings ;  that 
It  was  placed  upon  a  pivot  upon  which  it 
turned  whilst  the  performer  touched  it  with 
the  bow;  and  that  this  instrument  afterwards 
received  the  name  of  sniniuee. 

The  hieroglyphics  of  Peter  Valerian,  page 
638,  chap.  4,  present  the  figure  of  a  muse 
holtfing  in  her  right  hand  a  bass  or  contra- 
violin,  the  form  of  which  corresponds  with 
that  of  our  violins  or  basses. 

Phiiostratus,  who  taught  at  Athens,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Nero,  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  lyre : 

"  Orpheus,"  he  says,  "  supported  the  lyre 
against  his  left  leg,  whilst  be  beat  time  by 
striking  his  foot  upon  the  ground ;  in  his 
right  hand  he  held  the  bow,  which  he  drew 
across  the  strings,  turning  his  wrist  slightly 
inwards.  He  touched  the  strings  with  the 
fingers  of  his  left  hand,  keeping  the  knuckles 
perfectly  straight." 

From  this  description,  it  would  appear  that 
the  lyre  to  which  Phiiostratus  alludes  is  the 
same  instrument  which  the  moderns  call  the 
contra-violin  or  viola  di  gamba. 

As  we  have  before  observed,  the  word 
plectrum  is  in  the  dictionaries  translated  by 
bom;  it  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether 
the  bows  of  the  ancients  were  of  a  form  cor- 
responding with  ours,  and  whether  they 
were  used  in  the  modern  way.  Did  the 
ancients  strike  the  bow  upon  the  strings  of 
the  instrument  r  or  did  they  draw  forth  the 
sound  by  means  of  friction  ?  These  questions 
are  still  undecided. 

Numberless  quotations  may  be  accumu 
lated  to  prove  that  instruments  played  with 
bows  are  not  of  modern  invention,  and 
amidst  their  categories,  the  violin,  which  has 
so  long  maintained  its  title  of  king  of  instru- 
ments, mav  justly  be  regarded  as  the  chief; 
for  the  only  remarkable  difference  among 
them  consists  in  variety  of  size.  TheyaH 
have  a  back  and  front,  connected  together 
by  sides,  a  handle,  a  finger  board,  a  bridge, 
a  sounding-post,  and  a  smaller  or  greater 
number orstrings,  wound  upon  pins  which 
screw  in  at  the  upper  end  of  the  handle. 

In  addition  to  this  similarity  ofform,  their 
names  bear  a  close  analogy  to  each  other. 
It  is  evident  that  Violin,  Violoncello,  Viola, 
Viola-iTamore,  &c.  &c.  are  but  so  many  titles 
which  serve  to  distinguish  the  members  of 
one  &mily.  During  the  ages  in  which  the 
Tronbadours  flourished,  they  were  frequently 
designated  by  the  term  VioUeurs,  or  violin- 
players. 

We  have  briefly  noticed  these  opinions, 
because  we  regard  the  violin  as  the  first  and 
most  perfect  of  stringed  instruments ;  and 
we  therefore  conceive  that  every  effort  which 
may  tend  to  advance  it  to  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection,  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
Academy. 

M.  Chanot  has  attempted  this  difficult  en- 
terprise. His  methods  of  amelioration  are 
detailed  in  his  Memoirs. 

The  object  of  the  first  part  of  this  Memo- 
rial is  the  division  of  the  Monochord,  so  as  to 
split  the  interval  between  the  key-note  and 
its  octave  into  twelve  equal  semi-tones. 
The  short  algebruc  formula  employed  by 


M.  Chanot  was  found  correct.  Thus  a  vio- 
lin with  a  finger-board  graduated  after  this 
method,  like  the  finger-board  of  a  guitar,, 
would  be  fit  to  accompany  all  instruments 
which  make  no  difference  between  the  sharp 
and  flat,  by  the  enharmonic  division.  But 
the  imperfection  of  these  instruments  pre* 
cisely  consists  in  this  equality:  to  confine 
the  violin  to  the  same  limits,  would  there- 
fore be  to  deprive  it  of  its  superiority  over 
them.  Your  committee  accordingly  disap- 
proved  of  this  innovation,  and  M.  Chanot 
renounced  it  with  the  utmost  readiness. 

The  second  part  of  the  Memorial  is  the 
most  important;  it  points  out  the  alterations 
which  have  been  made  in  the  ordinary  con 
struction  of  the  grooved  violin,  with  a  view 
to  produce  more  sonorous  vibrations,  or  to 
multiply  the  vibrations  in  the  fibres  of  the 
wood,  and  to  obtatn,_as  an  accessary,  a 
greater  degree  of  solidity  in  the  body  of  the 
instrument.  Pt'ojecting  edges  and  grooves 
have  now  been  employai,  and  the  angles  ar*' 
covered  with  hard  wood,  in  order  to  resist 
concussions.  This  simple  form  enables  the 
maker  to  employ  one  single  piece  for  the 
side  curvatures,  and  to  dispense  with  the 
use  of  rivets,  which  diminish  the  elasticity 
of  the  case.  This  construction  is  therefore 
favourable  to  the  production  of  vibrations 
which  otherwise  would  not  exist.  But  M. 
Chanot  chiefly  attributes  the  sonorous  qua- 
lity in  the  vibrations  of  his  new  violin  to  the 
method  of  cutting  the  sounding-board ;  to 
the  form  of  the  parallel  holes  on  each  side, 
which  are  made  to  approximate  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  curvatures ;  to  the  situatioa 
of  the  bar  in  the  centre  of  the  sounding- 
board  in  the  form  of  a  splint,  and  likewise  to 
the  geometrical  section  of  the  instrument. 

In  consequence  of  these  improvements 
there  are,  in  an  equal  degree  of  thickness, 
man^  more  vibrating  fibres  under  the  im- 
mediate pressure  of  the  bridge.  Confining 
ourselves  to  a  single  point  of  comparison,  it 
is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  to  give  to  the 
holes  of  common  violins  the  form  of  the  let- 
teryis  generally  bad.  The  turnings  of  this 
letter  render  it  necessary  to  cut  a  consider-, 
able  number  of  fibres,  which  no  longer  vi.' 
brate  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  the 
bridge;  whilst  in  the  new  violin,  without 
augmenting  the  mass  of  fibres,  the  parallel 
holes  on  the  sides  allow  of  the  attainment  of 
tlie  maximum  of  the  vibrations'. 

The  author  establishes  the  following  sim- 
ple principle,  which  has  been  confirmed  by 
various  positive  experiments,  namely :  that 
the  long  fibres  are  fiivourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  low  tones,  and  the  shorter  fibres 
or  arches  to  the  production  of  hi^h  tones. 
This  should  be  the  guiding  principle  in  the 
constniction  of  instruments  such  as  the  vio- 
lin. By  fixing  the  sounding-post  at  the 
back  of'^the  bridge,  the  fibres  of  the  sound- 
ing-board are  divided  into  two  arches  in- 
stead of  being  cut  in  two,  on  the  side  of  the 
E.  string.  This  division  is  necessary,  be- 
cause, the  high  tones  being  produced  on  that 
side,  the  bridge  acts  on  the  shorter  arches 
like  a  small  lever,  whilst  on  the  side  of  th« 
large  strings  the  fibres  are  enabled  to  vi- 
brate in  the  long  arches,  necessary  to  pro? 
ducie  low  tones,    r^  „  „  „I  „ 
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This  explanatiun  of  the  plav  of  the  instru- 
ment is  rendered  probable  by  the  experi- 
ment of  placing  the  suiinding-post  behind 
the  foot  of  the  bridge,  on  the  side  of  the 
large  strings :  the  large  strings  and  the  E. 
string  then  resound  in  a  far  slighter  degree 
than  before,  and  the  tone  of  the  instru- 
ment is  considerably  damped. 

Hence  the  new  mode),  with  an  equality 
of  volume,  and  circumscribed  within  the 
same  principal  dimensions,  mu<t  produce  a 
more  powerAil  tone,  and  be  better  calculated 
for  the  performance  of  sostenuto  passages 
than  the  violin  of  common  construction, 
since  it  possesses  a  greater  number  of  long 
arches  for  producing  deep  tones,  as  well  as 
short  arches  for  high  tones. 

This  theory,  which  is  founded  on  simple 
principles,  has  been  confirmed  by  decisive 
experiments,  which  establish  the  superiorly 
of  the  structure  of  the  new  violin  over  all 
others.  The  comparison  was  hazardous. 
tS.  Boucher  was  requested  to  bring  to  the 
sitting  one  of  the  best  Sladuariut.  A  very 
advantageous  prejudice  exists  in  favour  of 
these  excellent  violins;  M.  Boucher,  to 
enable  the  members  to  judge  with  impar- 
tiality, therefore  stepped  into  an  adjoining 
apartment,  and  played  alternately  the  same 
passages  on  both  violins. 

The  whole  committee,  during  three  suc- 
cessive experiments,  thought  they  were 
listening  to  the  Stadaariui,  whilst  M.  Bou- 
cher was  playing  on  the  new  violin,  and, 
vice  ■eersd',  supposed  he  was  playing  on  the 
Staduariut.  This  repeated  mistake  decided 
the  question  in  favour  of  M.  Chauut's  violin, 
which,  though  made  of  new  wood,  partly  of 
two  years  and  partly  of  six  months'  cut, 
sustamed  this  powerful  competition  without 
any  disadvantage. 

Your  committee.  Gentlemen,  whilst  tlyiy 
bestow  on  M.  Cbanot  all  the  eulogium 
which  is  due  to  bis  zeal  and  intelligence,  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  service  which  his  inge- 
nious improvement  on  the  violin  has  ren- 
dered to  the  art  of  music,  entitles  him  to  the 
Javour  of  the  Academy ;  and  they  recom- 
mend ypu  to  be  pleased  to  confer  on  him 
some  evident  mark  of  your  approval,  which 
mi^r  serve  at  once  to  manifest  your  justice 
ana  your  wish  to  encourage  those  labours 
which  are  calculated  to  extend  the  circle  of 
the  Fine  Arts. 

Signed,  Gossee,Chenibini,Catel,  Lesueur, 
Charles,  De  Prony,  Berton,  Reporter. 

The  Academy  approves  of  the  report,  and 
adopts  the  conclusions. 

Certified  conformably  to  the  original, 

QVATBEMEIIE  DE  QuiMCY, 

Perpetual  Secretary. 

M.  Berton  a  second  time  read  the  report 
on  the  improvement  of  the  violin  by  M. 
Chanot.  M.  Boucher,  the  celebrated  Violin 
Professor,  performed  various  pieces  on  the 
violins  of  Staduarius  and  M.  Chanot ;  and 
Ly  this  comparison  the  Academy  was  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  and  truth  of  the  report 
of  its  committee,  which  was  put  to  the  vote 
and  adopted. 

The  President  expressed  to  M.  Chanot  the 
Jatisfaction  of  the  Academy,  and  thanked 
is.  Boucher  in  the  name  of  all  the  members 
'^tesent.  Qitatkemerb  oe  QtriKcr. 


OKIGINAL  POETRY. 

THE  THIRTEENTH  LABOUR  OF 
HERCULES. 

El  qnoril  Ugno  fit  Mvrcarinl. 

In  times  which  we  iiiodems  dtstiuniif  h  as  old. 
Men  made  their  own  Gods,   which  they  wor- 

shipp'd  and  sold. 
Some  were  made  out  of  marble,  and  some  ont 

wood; 
But  the  worship  of  either  was  equally  food. 

An  artist  who  wronglit  for  the  popuUr  taste, 
Hut  who  coald  not  afford  to  cut  marble  to  waste, 
Had  cboien  a  log  of  convenient  length, 
And   exerted  his  skill  on   the  famed  God  of 

StrcDgdi : 
But  whether  bis  skill  or  the  timet  were  not 

good, 
'Twas  in  vain  that  be  ofier'd  his  godsliip  iu  wood ; 
In  vain  that  be  gave  the  heat  place  in  hi>  shop  I — 
For  the  sky  might  as  soon  as  a  customer  drop. 
He  had  made  a  few  meals  on  the  Goddess  of 

Lnve, 
And  was  making  bis  last  on  the  head  of  his  Jove : 
But  Fortune,  who  never  does  matters  by  half. 
And  leavrs  us  no  choice  but  to  cry  or  to  laugh ; 
As  the  whim  that  prevails,  she  is  kind  or  is 

cruel; 
Not  a  stick  bad  she  left  our  poor  artist  for  fuel. 
Now,  whether  his  thoughts  tarn'd  his  bead  that 

way  round, 
A  help  from  the  Deity  present  he  found. 
Then,  like  a  good  heatlien,  he  knelt  on  the  floor, 
And  begg'd  m>m  bis  Hercules  one  labour  more  I 
That,  since  to  the  eud  of  hix  faggot  he'd  got, 
The  hero  would  help  him  in  boiliug  his  poL 

MOBAL. 

Now,  brother  Artists,  'tis  for  yon 
To  make  the  application  due ; 
Whether  it  miglit  not  be  as  well 
To  bum  the  works  you  cannot  sell : 
They'd  give  at  least  a  warmth  and  bbae, 
As  good  at  barren  public  praise. 

p — y- 

IMPROMPTU 
On  reading  that  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  had  sent 
several  sacks  of  ears  to  Constantinople,  as  a 
proof  of  bis  victory  over  the  Wecbabites. 
O'er  Weclmbites  the  Pacha's  fiune 

A  wondrous  trophy  rears : — 
ToKguet  other  conqueroni  proclaim; 

His  deeds  are  told  by  Bars  ! 
A  paradox  is  his  campaign : 
No  town  does  he  attack. 
Yet  his  foes'  capilaU  are  ta'en. 
And  all  given  up  to  yuk  I 

Tkutha. 


LEARNED    SOCIETIES. 


Cambkiooe,  Aug.  S8,  1817.— The  Rev. 
T.  Stoddart,  B.  A.  of  Clare  Hall,  was  last 
week  elected  a  Foundation  Fellow  of  that 
Society. 

Yesterday,  the  Principal  and  Professors 
of  the  College  of  Glasgow,  unanimously 
elected  Doctor  Thomas  Thomson,  now  of 
London,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity.— Glaigow,  Sept.  6. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY. 

A  SPANISH  STORY. 
Cunebuted. 
After   dinner,    my  lady   came  to    her 
SiesU.    She  was  ver^  thoughtfiil,  and  spar- 
ing of  her  conversation.    I  attributed  this 
to  the  departure  of  the  French,  or  rathefof 


the  Colonel.  "  So  my  lady,"  said  I,  '<  they 
are  going  away."  "  Yes,  Brigida,  they  are, 
thank  Heaven,  though  I  fear,  not  for  good." 
At  this  modient  Rosina  cauie  in,  and  said 
that  Diego  had  returned.  "  Bring  him  up," 
exclaimed  my  ladr,  springing  from  the 
bed.  "  Into  your  bed-room,"  I  observed  with 
wonder. — "  Yes,"  said  she,  "  here  or  any- 
where." Rosina  now  came  back  with  Diego, 
bringing  a  letter  which  my  lady  snatched 
from  him,  and  putting  her  finger  on  her  lips, 
"  Remember,  Diego,"  were  her  words.  "  I 
will,  my  dear  lady,''  replied  he,  but  stood 
still.  I  believe  he  was  as  eager  as  myself 
to  know  the  contents  of  the  letter;  but  my 
lady  hurried  out  of  the  room.  I  followed  her 
as  close  as  I  could  to  the  saloon,  where  the 
Colonel  had  been  sitting.  I  believe  it  was 
for  him  she  was  looking,  but.  he  had  gone 
out  soon  after  dinner.  Sbe  paced  the  room 
with  great  anxiety  for  about  half  an  hour, 
and  then  sat  down  to  the  piano ;  she  played 
a  few  notes  of  the  patriotic  sung,  then  got 
up,  stood  motionless,  lifted  her  hand  above 
her  head,  and  then  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  with  a  very  quick  pace.  At  this 
juncture  the  Colonel  came  in— my  lady  ran 
to  him  with  the  letter,  which  she  bad  put 
iu  her  bosom.  The  Colonel  took  the  letter 
and  rea^— "  I  thank  you  for  your  informa- 
tion, but  it  is  quite  incorrect;  the  enemy 
are  retreating  in  every  direction,  and  I  shall 
follow  up  the  advantage  I  have  gained — 
5SOOO! — it  is  in^possible," — may  God  pre- 
serve you  many  years, — from  your  affec- 
tionate Uncle."  B. 

"  There  is  ]>ut  one  thine  for  it  now,"  said 
the  Colonel ;  "  I  have  onfered  all  the  troops 
from  Ordunna,agreeably  tomycomnmnds,but 
I  have  not  given  the  route  which  was  pointed 
out  I  have  sent  I  hem  out  of  the  way  of  the 
impemling  business,  but  I  fear  the  trap  is 
too  well  placed  for  us  to  break  the  spring  of 
it,  since  your  uncle  will  not  believe  that  it  is 
laid.  There  is  now,"  continued  he,  "  but 
one  thing  for  it,  and  that  is,  that  I  go  to' 
him  myself.  My  own  company  is  so  at- 
tached to  me,  I  am  convinced  I  can  per- 
suade them  to  join  in  the  cause  of  the  pa- 
triots. They  are  all  Tyiolese,  and,  as  such, 
know  bow  sacred  a  thing  is  liberty,  and  how 
great  a  villain  the  man  is  who  wrested  it 
from  them,  and  is  endeavourine  to  tear  it 
from  the  Spaniards."  "  May  God  bless  you  1" 
said  my  lady,  as  she  threw  herself  upon  his 
neck  in  tears.  The  Colonel  took  out  his 
handkerchief  to  wipe  them  away,  but  could 
not  see  them  for  bis  own — thus,  without  a 
word  they  stood,  and  I  believe,  in  inno- 
cence, tasted  the  most  refined  pleasures  of 
friendship.  "  I  will  go  and  prepare  for  my 
departure,"  said  he,  collecting  himself, 
"  and  you  must  be  so  kind  as  to  order 
Diego  to  accompany  me,  that  I  may  send 
him  on  before  occasionally;  in  the  mean 
time,"  continued  he,  drawing  a  paper 
from  bis  sleeve,  "  here  is  the  little  trans- 
latMn  I  promised  to  you;  you  can  read 
it  when  you  have  nothing  better  to  do."  My 
lady  took  it  from  him  with  marked  com- 

ftlaisance  and  put  it  in  b«r  bosom ;  the  Co- 
onel  then  observed  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost,  and  that  to  arrive  soon  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  snare,  he  progosed  setting  off  at  10 
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o'clock  that  night,  >^ith  seventy  of  his  de- 
tachment, who  had  attached  themselves  to 


his  person,  so  that  he  begged  a  letter  might 
be  ready  at  that  time,  for  the  Spanish  Ge- 
neral her  uncle.    My  lady  took  him  by  the 
hand,  with   more  pleasure  in  her  counie- 
naoLe  than  I  ever  saw  before  in  that  of  any 
one,  and  walked  down  stairs  with  biro,  con- 
tinuing all  the  way  to  hold  bis  hand,— a 
piece  of   impudence   I    should    nut   have 
thought  h^r  capable  of.    Said  I  to  myself,  as 
they  passed   my  hiding  hole,  if  you  meet 
Don  Antonio  uow,  what  a  precious  explosion 
we  shall  have.    However  they  encountered 
no  one,  and  she  returned  in  high  spirits. 
About  10  o'clock  Don  Antonio  came  home, 
and  found  my  ladjr  and  myself  in  the  saloon; 
•lie  had  been  writing,  but  was  now  playing 
and  singinc.     She    had    very  haudsoracly 
told  me  all  I  knew  before,  but  there  was 
still  a  strangeness  in  the  matter,  the  drift 
of  which  I  could  not  understand.   "  Well, 
my  dear,"  said  Don  Antonio,  « it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  see  you  join  (n  the  general 
sensation  of  the  day,  for  I  was  afraid  that 
the  departure  of  our  guest  might  not  be  al- 
together agreeable  to  you."    "  He  told  me," 
replied  my  lady,  "  that  be  would  go  at  10  to- 
night; I  shall  be  glad  when  he  is  gone," 
continued  she ; "  but  I  am  not  uneasy— for  I 
am  sure  he  will  keep  his  word."    "  It  is  just 
10  now,"  said  Don  Antonio.    « And  there 
he  is,"  returned  she,  seeing  him  enter  the 
door.    «  Welcome,  Colonel,"  said  Don  An- 
tonio, "  I  l)ave  only  come  to  take  leave,"  he 
replied ;  «  I  am  just  going."  "Nay,  you  shall 
not  go  before  supper,"  said  Don  Antonio. 
"^  I  cannot  stay  one  moment,"  rejoined  the 
Colonel.    "You  must  stay  supper,"  repeated 
Don  Antonio,  embracing  him.  "  Excuse  me, 
my  dear  friend,"  rejoined  the  Colonel,  « I 
cannot  delay,"    "Let  him  go,"   said   my 
Jady,  "  perhaps  he  cannot  stay."    "  How  do 
you  know  any  thing  about  it,"  replied  her 
husband  angrily.     « There  it  is,  Colonel! 
now  that  you  are  going  away,  you  may  see 
really  who   are  your    friends  among  us.' 
"Then,"  rejoined  my  lady,  "as  you  are  so 
very  kind,  let  us  see  you  produce  some  of 
your  liaueur  de  Barbade,  and  drink  to  the 
Colooel's   good    health    before    he   goes." 
"  Well,  I  will,"  said  Don  Antonio,  and  im- 
mediately went  out  of  the  saloon  into  the 
study,    where  he  kept  this    preciqiis   stuflF 
locked  up.    The  instant  he  turned  his  back, 
my  lady  drew  a  letter  from  her  bosom,  which 
she  had   written  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening,  and  put  it  into  the  Colonel's  hand. 
They  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  I  was  in 
the  room,  for  he  kissed  the  hand  that  gave 
it  to  him,  saying,  "  We  will  meet  agam  I 
tnisl,  under  more  propitious  circumstances." 
"  May  it  please  God,"  she  replied, "  to  crown 
ouir  wishes !"  They  now  looked  at  each  other, 
as  if  they  wished  to  say,  or  do  something, 
which  they  did  not  dare;  but  they  neither 
said,  nor  did  any  thing,  but  continued  to 
bold  each  others  hands,  looking  I  caunot 
tell  how.    «  Farewell,"  said  my  lady,  burst- 
ing from  him ;  he  uruck  his  hand  upon  his 
forehead  as  she  fled,  and  sunk  upon  the 
chair  that  stood  near  him.  In  a  few  minutes 
Don  Antonio  returned  with  a  flask,  but  he 
solicited  tiie  Colonel  in  vain  to  taste  of  it, 


who  turning  round  to  me,  as  Don  Antonio 
drank  his  health,  said,  "Farewell,  Duenna;" 
then  taking  a  gold  ring  from    his  finger, 
which   he  gave  to  me,  ne  embraced  Don 
Antonio,  and  took  his  leave.    "  Where  is 
Donna  Aminta,"  said  her  husband  to  me, 
as  soon  as  the  Colonel  had  gone  down  stairs. 
"  In  her  chamber,"  I  replied;  "  where  should 
she  be  ?"    "I  should  fike  to  sec  her  then," 
continued  he,  "  for  there  is  no  knowing 
what  schemes  there  may  be  against  roe. 
"  Ob,"  said  I,  "  if  you  suspect  any  thing, 
come  along  with  me."    I  now  walked  as 
slowly  as  possible  towards  mv  lady's  room, 
so  that  he  lost  all  patience  before  we  arrived 
there ;  which  was  just  what  pleased  me.  We 
found  ray  lady  sitting  in  thcMlark,  but  the 
candle  which  I  carried  in  my  hand  showed 
her  to  be  much  engaged  in  thought.    When 
Don  Antonio   fouud  she  was  there,  he  apo' 
logized  by  saying  he  only  wished  to  know 
where  she  would  desire  to  sup.    "  I  am  not 
very  well,"  said   she,   "  Duenna,   I  would 
like  to  eo  to  bed."    He  left  us,  and  my  lady 
procee^d  to  undress,  and  hurried  herself  to 
rest — but  never  could  I  imagine  her  reasons 
for  it,  unless  it  was  to  get  nd  of  me ;  and 
God  knows  there  was  no  occasion  for  that, 
as  I  was  already  in  the  secret:  however,  I 
kissed  her  hand,  and  retired  to  bed  also.    In 
the  morning  she  called  me  to  matins,  which 
was  the  reverse  of  our  custom.    She  looked 
as  if  she  had  slept  little,  although  she  went 
to  bed  early.    "  It  is  late.  Duenna,"   said 
.she,   "  although    it  bo  dark ;  the  day  is 
gloomy,"  I  arose  immediately,  and  certainly 
we  were  in  the  church  before  any  body.  I 
felt  the  morning  very  cold,  and  was  very 

f;l:id  when  we  returned  home  to  our  choco- 
ate :  I  took  mine  with  great  pleasure,  but 
my  lady  turned  her  cup  round  and  round, 
and  stirred  it  twenty  times,  and  then  af^cr 
dipping  the  toast,  she  left  it  there,  and  set 
down  the  cup.  "  I  do  not  care  for  it, 
Brigida,"  said  she;  "  tell  Senor  Juan  I  wish 
to  speak  to  him."  I  obeyed;  and  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Senor  Juan  made  his 
appearance.  "  I  kiss  your  Excellency's 
hand,"  said  he,  "  pray  command  me," 
"  Have  the  goodness,  then,"  she  replied,  "  to 
go  through  the  town  inquiring  for  all  sorts 
of  public  news  from  Biscay."    "  I  will  do  it 

willin^'"    -'"  "- -    '--" *■ 

Brigi 


linsly,"  said  he,  and  withdrew.  "  Now, 
gida,"  said  my  lady,  "  we  will  eo  to  our 
country  garden,  and  there  pass  the  day;  I 
will  take  my  guitar,  and  you  your  spindle' 
that  we  may  amuse  ourselves  if  we  can.', 
"  That  is  well  nut  in,"  said  I,  The  sun 
came  out  as  we  left  the  house,  which  made 
our  walk  extremely  pleasant,  for  the  morn- 
ing had  been  dark  and  lowering,  with  a  cold 
east  wind.  It  was  9  o'clock  when  we  en- 
tered the  garden,  where  we  amused  ourselves 
counting  the  bunches  on  a  muscadine  vine 
during  the  ,i;reater  part  of  the  forenoon. 
"  This  is  endless  work,"  suid  my  lady ;  "  I 
have  no  genius  for  counting  truly,  come." 
Now,  I  counted  the  bunches  over  and  over 
again  patiently,  while  my  lady  walked  up 
and  down  the  gravel  before  me.  ":How 
many  do  you  thinlc  there  are?"  said  I.  "  Per- 
haps 660,"  said  my  lady.    "  No,  indeed," 

replied  I,  "  the  good  vine  is  not  the  beast  in 
■       5.     ..I 


the  Apocalypse, 


wish  it  were,"  ex- 


claimed she,  "  we  should  soon  root  him 
out,  even  if  he  had  fourteen  crowns  and 
twenty  horns,  and  every  crown  and  every 
horn    was     marked    Napoleon.''      "  Hea- 
ven save  us,    my  lady!"   said  I,  crossing 
myself.     "  I    always   have    the    horrors 
when  one  speaks  of  the  deviL"   "  Come, 
come.  Duenna,"  said  she,   "  let  us  talk  no 
more  of  him.    Come  away  and  help  me  to 
gather  some  laurel  and  a  few  roses,  that  to- 
morrow I  may  have  a  garland  ready  for 
.*    "  For  whom,  my  lady?"  said  I  at 
once.    "  For  a  frieiid  of  oiirs,  for  a  friend 
of  our  country."    "  The  French  Colonel,  ray 
life  on  it!"    exclaimed  I,    "Not  a  word, 
Brigida,"  said  she.    "  But  in  one  thing  you 
have  been  mistaken.    He  is  not  a  French- 
man, but  a  Tyrulese,  forced  into  Napoleon's 
service,   and  hating  its  crimes."    "  Oh,  I 
am  so  glad  !"  said  I, "  now  I  understand  the 
mystery  of  your  loves,"     "  No,  Brigida," 
she  replied,  "do  not  mislead  yourself.    Iff 
were  inclined  to  love  him  I  dare  not,  my' 
heart  will  never  admit  an  unbecoming  senti- 
ment."   "  But  you  looked  at  him  as  if  yoit 
could  love  him,"  said  I.    "  Perhaps  I  did, 
Brigida;  but  you  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  action  and  the  person.  It  is  abun- 
dantly easy  to  abhor  an  action,  and  yet  to  love 
the  person  guilty  of  it.    I  own  it  to  be  my 
case  with  Don  Antonio.    Now  if  I  can  se- 
parate Don  Antonio  and  his  coiuluct,  why 
not  Monsieur  Walstein  and  his  ?"     "  You 
arc  perhaps  right,  my  child,"  observed  I  ; 
"  but  remember  what  you  yourself  said  to 
the  Colonel  about  the  danger  of  tempting 
love  in   any  shape.     "  Depend  upon  it. 
Duenna,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  a  mistake  to 
say  that  love  overcomes  all  things,  or  that 
he  is  the  tyrant  of  our  liberty,    lu)  attribute 
all  to  fate  and  necessity,  is  but  the  weak 
stj^tagem  of  lovers  to    excuse  their  own 
faults."'     "  I  cannot  argue  with  you,  my 
dear,"  said  I ;  "  but  pray  keep  in  mind  the 
fable  of  the  moth  and  the  taper."  She  made 
no  reply,  but  smiled ;  then  taking  a  paper 
from  her  bosom,  she  said,  "  Neither  you 
nor  Armida's  bird  shall  have  any  influence 
over  my  sentiments."  "  Pray,  my  lady,  wh.it 
says  Armida's  bird  to  the  question  ?"'    She 
read    it   as    translated    by   the    Colonel. 
"  Well,"  said   she,  "  it  is  very  pretty,"  as 
she  finished  it,  and  folded  up  the  paper. 

"  And  now  let  us  go  to  gather  the  roses 
and  laurels;  but  I  will  mix  no  myrtle  with 
my  garland  I  assure  you.  Would  to  heaven 
thatT  could  in  reality  entwine  it  with  the 
olive !"  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  have 
made  the  mistake,  but  so  it  was,  that  I 
plucked  cypress  instead  of  laurel.  She  took 
It  from  me,  then  looking  wistfully  on  me, 
dropped  it  on  the  ground,  and  burst  into 
tears.  "  Blessed  saints !"  said  I,  "  my  lady, 
what  is  the  matter?"  "  Nothing,  nothine," 
said  she,  recoverine  herself;  "  a  sudden 
thought  occurred  tliat  had  almost  over- 
powered me,  but  it  was  too  like  a  foolish 
superstition.  I  will  think  ne  more  of  it. 
But  we  must  gather  some  of  this  laurel," con- 
tinued she,  going  to  a  shrub,  and  without 
looking  at  it  pulling  the  leaves.  I  was  sur- 
prised. "  What  would  you  do  with  that,  my 
Utdy  ?  it  is  aconite."  "  You  know  iiothing 
about  these  things,  I  see,"  said  she,  rather 
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displeased.     "  Come  along,    we   will    go 
home." 

We  arrived  jtut  time  enough  for  dinner. 
But  my  lady  sat  at  table,  like  the  statue 
of  thought  feeding   upon  itself.    Once  or 
twice  she  attempted  to  eat  something,  but 
seemed  to  forget  tliat  she  had  put  it  to  her 
lips.    Don  Antonio  took  his  cigar,  and  my 
lady  and  I  retired  to  her  room.    "  I  shall 
not  lie  down,"  said  she,  on  entering  it,  "  for 
I  cannot  rest.     But  Brigida,  bring  me  ray 
father's  and   mother's  hair  from  the  ward- 
robe, that  I  may  employ  myself  in  plaiting 
it."    "  Dear  my  lady,"  observed  I,  "  what 
puts  such  a  fancy  into  your  bead,  as  to  think 
of  plaiting  dead  people's  hair  ?    Rosina  can 
do  It  at  any  time,  and  there  is  no  chance  of 
making  her  melancholy."     "  I  am  rather 
unhappy.  Duenna,  though  I  do  not  know 
why;  and  I  think  looking  at  my  father's  and 
moiber's  hair  may  comfort  me."  "  irso,  my 
lady,   it  shall  be  dune ;"  and  so  saying,  I 
brought  it  out.    "  Now,  Brigida,  send  for 
Rosina,  to  settle  my  own  hair,  while  I  em- 
ploy myself  with  this."    I  called   Rosina, 
who  set  about  her  work,  but  after  she  had 
taken  out  the  braids,  and  let  the  hair  fall, 
she  was  desired  to  leave  it,  and  help  to  ar- 
range the  long  tresses  of  the  dead.    By  my 
assistance,  they  were  soon  set  in  order,  and 
looked,  what  tney  were,  the  tnie  and  plain 
proofs  of  Iberian  blood.    My  ladv  fastened 
them  together,  and  bunz  ihera  thus  round 
her  own  neck.  She  stoodup  to  admire  their 
length;    and  indeed  it  was  admirable,  for 
they  hung  down  to  her  feet,  like  a  sable 
tippet,  such  as  you  may  have  seen  worn  by 
some  beautiful  maiden  of  England  or  Russia. 
As  she  stood,  her  figure  engaged  me  much, 
but  her  countenance  still  more;    I  would 
have  given  the  world  to  know  what  thoughts 
passed  in  her  mind,  as  she  gazed  upon  the 
,  dark  tresses  of  her  parents,  but  whatever  they 
were,  her  soul  seemed  entirely  occupied,  it 
was  perhaps  filled  with  a   presentiment  of 
what  was  so  soon  to  come. 

Thedoor  of  the  chamber  opened.  I  thought 
it  was  accident,  and  went  to  shut  it.  To  my 
astonishment  I  saw  Diego,  pale  and  covered 
with  dust;  he  looked  like  a  ghost  escaped 
from  a  charnel  house.  "  What  ails  you," 
cried  I.  He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  opened  his 
mouth  as  if  e.\hausted.  "  Who  is  it?"  said  my 
lady.—"  Diego,"  said  I, "  and  the  picture  of 
death,  Senura."  She  flew  to  the  aoor,  and 
catching  him  by  the  arm,  looked  him  eagerly 
in  the  lace,  and  shook  her  head.  "  It  u  all 
over  then?"  He  made  no  answer,  but  with 
a  trembling  band  drew  a  paper  from  his 
breast ;  she  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  and 
then  dropt  it  from  her  hand,  exclaiming, 
"  Oh  my  God !"  She  sunk  upon  the  floor. 
While  Rosina  ran  for  water,  I  knowing  that 
it  was  no  time  for  ceremony,  picked  up  the 
paper;  it  was  thus:— 

"  My  dear  child,  farewell.  Before  this 
reaches  you,  I  shall  be  no  more.  My  wounds 
^rc  mortal,  but  that  concerns  me  little.  Your 
friend  is  wounded,  and  taken.  He  was,  alas, 
too  late.  Your  information  was  true.  But  it 
is  now  finished.  The  da^  is  lost,  and  with 
it,  perhaps  the  freedom  ofour  country.  Vive 
Fernando.  Farewell,  Farewell,  my  child." 
FUlvtia,  Nov.  r,  1808.       Bvxeoa. 


My  lady  raised  herself  on  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  seemed  to  brush  away  some- 
thing that  floated  in  the  air  before  her  eyes. 
Rosina  and  I  helped  her  to  the  bed-side. 
But  she  would  not  lie  down,  continuing  to 
look  wildly  round  until  her  eyes  fell  on 
Diego ;  when  seeming  to  collect  herself,  she 
said,  "  Where  is  the  letter  I  saw  just  now, 
Diego?"  Diego  stood  like  a  statue,  and  knew 
nothing ;  but  put  it  into  her  hand.  She  read 
it  over  and  over  again ;  every  now  and  then 
putting  her  hand  to  and  from  her  eyes,  as  if 
to  sweep  away  something  that  interrupted 
the  sight.  At  last,  "  Oh  Diego !"  she  ex- 
claimed wildly,  "  tell  me  when  he  died." — 
"  No  one  is  dead,  my  lady,"  said  he,  scarcely 
intelligibly;  "  but,"  and  he  paused  and  grew 
yaler  still ;  "  but, — they  are  bringing  the  Co- 
lonel,— tied  with  ropes,  to  Ordunna,  where, 
they  say,  he  is  to  be  shot  this  night."  "  Mer- 
ciful God !"  she  uttered  in  a  low  tone,  fixing 
her  eyes  above ;  "  and  my  uncle  i'' — "  I  saw 
him  last,  my  lady,  when  he  ^ave  me  this 
jetter.  He  was  then  lying  on  the  large  table 
in  the  Posada  at  Vitturia.  He  also  gave  me 
his  purse :  there  it  is,"  continued  Diego, 
throwing  it  on  the  floor, "  and  he  said  to  me, 
God  bless  you  Diego,  you  are  the  son  of  an 
honest  man." 

The  Saints  deliver  me,  I  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  all  this,  but  I  plainly  saw 
there  was  sorrow  enough  in  it.  Poor  Ro- 
sina hung  upon  the  lady  Aminta's  arm,  and 
wept  aloud.  Diego  did  not  move,  but  my  lady 
looking  strangely  on  him,  took  him  by  the 
neck,  and  kissed  his  forehead.  Heaven  deliver 
me,  but  I  wondered  at  her ;  but  when  she 
turned  round  to  me,  and  told  me  that  I  had 
married  Godoi,  and  was  a  traitor,  I  trem- 
bled ;  for  I  saw  that  her  wits  were  gone.  Ro- 
sina tried  to  soothe  her;  "  Do  not  you  know 
your  own  Duenna,  my  dear  lady?"  said  she. 
But  so  stranee  were  my  lady's  look%  that 
Rosina  trembled  too.  I  took  her  hand,  and 
went  upon  my  knees.  She  raised  me  up, 
with  a  softened  countenance,  saying,  "Come, 
let  us  go  look  for  him."  She  was  leading 
me  to  the  door,  when  I  entreated  her  to  stop 
a  little;  she  seemed  persuaded,  and  turned 
towards  the  toilette,  wreathing  the  hair  that 
still  hung  from  her  neck,  round  and  round 
her  arms.  Catching  up  some  of  the  flowers 
and  shrubs  that  we  liad  brought  in  with  us, 
"  Here,"  turned  slie  to  Rosina,  giving  her  a 
rose,  "  put  that  in  your  bosom,  and  wrap 
patience  round  the  thorn.  Wc  will  go  now, 
my  mother,"  she  repeated,  touching  my  face 
with  some  sprigs  of  the  laurel  which  she 
had  held  in  her  hand ;  then  suddenly  start- 
ing, she  threw  them  down,  exclaiming, "  No ! 
I  will  have  none  of  you.  My  mother  told  me 
in  a  dream  last  night,  that  you  were  aconite." 
"  God  save  you,  my  lady," interrupted  I;  "  it 
is  night— pray,  and  go  to  bed."—"  I  am  not 
dead  yet,"  said  she,  "  why  bpry  me  ?  I  am 
going  to  a  wedding.  Will  you  go  too  ?  If 
not,  stay  here,  and  I  will  send  tor  you."— 
"  Providence  keep  us  all  in  oiv  senses," 
thought  I;  then  looking  at  her,  oppressed  by 
such  a  thought,  I  was  overcome,  and  fell  into 
violent  hysterics. 

What  happened  for  some  time,  I  know 
not,  but  when  I  recovered,  I  found  myself 
in  bed,  and  alone.    There  seemed  to  be  a 


dreadful  noise  in  the  streets.  I  endeavoured 
to  collect  myself,  and  ran  from  room  to 
room  to  find  my  unfortunate  lady.  A  great 
light  in  the  street,  and  the  sound  of  a  vast 
tumult  drew  me  to  the  balcony.  I  saw  the 
Colonel,  lying  in  a  cart,  almost  lifeless,  and 
bloody,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him. 
He  was  in  the  midst  of  soldiers,  horse  and 
foot.  I  thought  that  the  lady  Aminta  might 
have  seen  the  same  sight,  and  that  it  had 
driven  her  to  despair.  I  looked  among  the 
crowd  for  her,  but  to  no  purpose.  'There 
was  not  a  soul  in  the  house.  So  finding 
myself  unable  to  remain  a  moment  longer  in 
suspense,  I  ran  out  of  doors,  and  made  my 
way  immediately  towards  the  square.  See- 
ing that  I  could  not  get  through  the  crowd 
when  I  reached  it,  I  went  round  to  the  Po- 
sada, where  I  might  overlook  it  from  the  bal- 
cony. The  door  was  not  to  be  passed  for  the 
press  of  people.  They  were  carrying  in  the 
Colonel's  dead  body.  I  now  knew  the  mean- 
ing of  the  musketry  I  had  heard  as  I  was 
getting  towards  the  square.  I  forced  my  way 
up  after  the  body,  into  the  great  room.  The 
moment  they  set  it  down,  I  discovered  my 
lady  coming  towards  it.  She  did  not  start 
at  the  sight,  but  sat  down  by  its  side  witli- 
out  emotion;  then  lifting  iu  eyelids  with 
her  fingers ;  "  Do  not  you  know  me  ?"  she 
sighed.  "  You  used  not  to  look  at  me  thus !" 
Then  pausing,  and  casting  her  eyes  up  and 
down  the  body,  "  Ah !"  said  she,  shaking 
her  head,  "  I  see  it  has  rained  blood  in 
Spain  this  day.  On  this  she  arose  suddenly, 
and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  "  Come  with 
me,  Walstein;  I  have  laurels  for  you.  Bux- 
eda  sent  them  by  Diego."  Then  kneeling, 
she  took  her  uncle's  letter,  and  tearing  it 
into  little  stripes,  stuck  it  in  his  hair,  with 
a  few  green  sprigs  which  she  had  kept  in 
her  hand.  "  And  here  are  roses  for  you,"  as 
she  pulled  off  the  leaves  of  a  rose,  and  threw 
them  on  his  cheek.  "  But  they  will  fade 
too ;  I  win  go  and  bring  you  lilies.  Stop 
then,"  wept  she,  "  stop,  and  do  not  move 
until  I  come  again." 

"Alas!  poor  lady," continued  theDueniMt, 
"  oppressed  by  the  fate  of  her  friend,  her 
relation,  and  her  country,  her  sole  delight  is 
now  to  wander  about  the  roads  and  gardens, 
singing  broken  songs,  and  gathering  shrubs 
and  flowers.  I  attend  close  to  her  in  all  her 
walks,  and  have  succeeded  this,  morning  in 
persuading  her  to  come  in  and  rest  herself. 
For  my  part,  I  think  it  was  Heaven's 
mercy  that  deprived  her  of  her  wits.  There 
she  lies,"  said  the  Duenna,  pointing  to  an 
inner  room, "  there  she  lies,  poor  thing,  fast 
asleep,  and  may  her  sleeplie  refreshing ;  for 
she  was  the  sweetest  lady  that  ever  eyes 
looked  at  upon  Spanish  ground." 


ANECDOTES 

OF   THB  COCMT   OB  SAXB  AMD   MADEMelSBlLB 
LECOOVSBCa. 


We  cannot  insert  these  anecdotes  so  in- 
dicative of  the  character  of  the  country, 
which  thus  paints  depravity,  without  an 
observation  on  the  rank  prostitution  of  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  related.  "The  abuse 
of  words  is  e\Kn  more  dangerous  in  the 
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moral  than  in  the  political  world,  and  in 
our  days  we  have  seen  this  vice  carried  to  its 
acme  in  both.  In  truth  it  is  now  no  easy 
matter  to  discover  whether  fidelity,  dignity, 
generosity,  pure  attachment,&c.  mean  what 
they  once  did,  or  adultery,  degradation, 
extravagance,  and  unprincipled  dissolute- 
ness ;  as  we  find  liberality,  honor,  patriotism, 
and  a  love  of  liberty,  are  the  phrases  which 
stand  in  some  vocabularies  for  atheism, 
perjury,  rebellion,  and  treason.    Ed. 


Maurice  Count  Saxe  was  less  faithful  to 
love  than  to  glory ;  but  even  amidst  his 
weaknesses  he  never  totally  forgot  the  dig- 
nity of  his  rank.  His  passion  for  Adrienne 
Ltcouvreur  was  no  doubt  noble  and  sincere. 
In  this  actress  were  combined  superior 
talent,  beatity,  sensibility,  and  benevolence 
of  heart;  in  fine,  every  quality  that  can 
inspire  and  excuse  an  ardent  passion.  A 
man  celebrated  for  his  wit,  on  seeing  her 
perform  the  character  of  EUzoheth  in  the 
Earl  of  Esux,  said—"  1  have  seen  a  Queen 
among  the  players."  She  seemed  born  to 
be  the  Mistress  of  a  Hero ;  and  what  is  still 
more,  she  was  his  friend.  Though  the 
violence  of  her  attachment  gave  rise  to  the 
most  urious  jealousy,  it  was  not  on  that 
account  the  less  sincere  or  lasting. 

One  evening,  whilst  she  was  performing 
the  character  of  Phadrn,  she  saw  the  Count 
de  Saxe  enter  the  orchestra.  She  had  pre- 
viously discovered  an  infidelity  on  the  part 
of  the  Count :  and  at  the  moment  when 
Fhedra  exclaims  to  Hippolytus, 
"  Au d^ut  de  ton  bnu, prite-moi  ton ifiv." 
•he  rushed  in  a  transport  of  jealousy  towards 
the  actor  who  was  performing  Hippolytut, 
8«ized  bis  sword,  and  to  the  amazement  of 
the  whole  audience  plunged  it  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Count.  The  theatrical  sword 
was  blimt  at  the  point,  and  the  thrust  being 
aimed  by  an  unsteady  hand,  the  Count  for- 
tuurtttly  received  no  injury.  This  proof  of 
love,  it  is  said,  did  not  offend  the  vanity  of 
-the  Count  de  Saxe,  who  easily  obtained  for- 
giveness for  his  error. 

There  never  was  an  instance  of   more 

Senerous  friendship  than  that  displayed  by 
lademoiselle  Lecouvreur,  when,  without 
the  knowledge  of  her  lover,  she  sold  a  casket 
of  jeweU  worth  40,000  francs,  which  sum 
she  forced  him  to  accept  to -assist  in  main- 
taining his  adventurous  claims  to  the  Duchy 
of  Courland. 

The  Count  de  Sau  was  in  all  respects  an 
accomplished  cavalier.  Mademoiselle  Le- 
couvreur preferred  him  to  all  the  rest  of  her 
admirers.  She  sacrificed  them  all  to  him, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  *e»y  parti- 
cular friends ;  of  one  of  whom  the  Count 
became  jealous.  Oueevenins,  whenCuunt 
Saxe  had  received  from  theladv  protestations 
of  the  roost  tender  love  and  the  most  in- 
violable fidelity,  be  took  leave  of  her  ap- 
parently satisfied ;  but  suspecting  that  his 
rival  was  waitiug  for  his  departure  in  order 
to  introduce  himself,  he  devised  a  new 'and 
wliimsical  mode  of  ascertaining  the  truth. 
Desperate  lovers  rend  their  hair  without 
mercy.  The  Count  imitated  them  on  a  small 
scale :  he  plucked  a  single  hair  from  his  head, 
aod  fastened  it  with  wax  across  the  opening 


of  the  door  by  which  he  had  quitted  bis 
mistress's  apartment.  Ketutninz  in  about 
an  hour,  he  discovered  that  this  frail  barrier 
had  not  been  respected.  Ue  knocked 
loudly,  and  beins  admitted,  commenced  a 
search,  and  soon  found  the  gentleman,  who 
no  doubt  thought  himself  very  happily  con- 
cealed. One  might  naturally  imaeme  that 
this  affair  would  liave  destroyed  tne  union 
of  Count  Saxe  and  Madlle.  Lecouvreur; 
on  the  contrary,  it  rendered  them  m6re  in- 
timate than  ever.  The  lady  was  as  good  an 
actress  in  private  as  in  public.  She  soon 
planned  out  her  own  justification,  and  it  is 
sud,  that  she  even  compelled  the  Count  to 
acknowledge  that  he  was  in  error,  and  to 
apologize  to  her  for  his  conduct. 

— ■    ■  ■ ■  ■    ■    •-*  ■    ■ 


BIOGRAPHICAL  PORTRAITS. 


SIGNORA  STORACE. 
It  is  some  years  siiice  Storace  retired 
from  the  stage.  To  all  intents  she  bad 
disappeared  from  before  the  public  as  a 
performer.  Yet  she  still  retained  a  por- 
tion of  celebrity.  Site  was  visited  by 
some  of  the  great,  and  by  many  of  the 
profligate;  she  gave  an  annual  fete,  to 
which  the  love  of  whim  drew  some,  and 
the  folly  of  fashion  drew  others ;  with  au 
independent  income,  luxurious,  not  de 
stitute  of  intelligence,  and  considerably 
accomplished,  first  distinguished  by  the 
unhappy  notoriety  of  a  guilty  connec' 
tion,  and  finally,  deriving  such  interest 
as  is  to  be  derived  from  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  man  to  whom  she  had  been 
fame  and  fortune ;  few  women  came 
more  recommended  to  the  calamitous 
notice  of  the  idle  of  the  world. 

Her  musical  life  began  early.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Slep/un  Storace,  an  Ita- 
lian performer  of  some  talent  on  the  dou- 
ble bass,  and  the  sister  of  the  celebrated 
composer  of  the  same  name.     According 
to  the  custom  of  foreign  musicians,   she 
made  several  circuits  of  the  little  Italian 
courts.     Her  voice  under  Sacchini'i  tui- 
tion soon  acquired  unusual  power.     She 
was  first  heard   at   Florence,  where  the 
Dilettanti   augured  highly  of  her  future 
excellence.     Her  next  displays  were  at 
Vienna,  with  an  improved  voice  and  per- 
son.    The  Continental    stage  has    the 
painful  pre-eminence  of  impurity.     Sto- 
RACB  as  a  new  fitce  attracted  attention, 
and    she  was    finally  appropriated  by 
Fttker,  wfe  believe,  a  celebrated  hautboy 
player.    The  appropriation  was  subse- 
quently supposed  to  have  matured  into  a 
marriage;    but  higher  authorities  were 
said  to  have  interfered ;  and  by  an  impu- 
tation on  Joseph   II.  which  we  cannot 
believe,     Storace    was     released    from 
her  chains,   and    Fisher  sent  to  seek 
his  bread   abroad.     When  Fisher  had 
fixed  himself  in  Ireland,  Storuce  left  Vi- 


enna, appeared  at  the  Italian  Opera  in 
London,  and  was  a  leading  singer  at 
Concerts.  In  1782  she  made  her  debut 
at  Drury  Lane,  in  ^dela  in  the  Haunted 
Totver.  She  here  developed  the  quality 
in  which  she  was  to  build  her  honours  as 
an  English  actress  of  great  comic  hu- 
mour. The  stage  has  seen  no  more  per- 
fect representative  of  arcliness,  rural 
coquetry,  or  animated  raillery.  In  1793 
she  appeared  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,  and  with  increasing  reputa- 
tion.  On  the  death  of  her  brother  in 
March,  1796,  she  left  Drury-Lane  The- 
atre to  accompany  Braham  to  the  Con- 
tinent. They  arrived  in  Paris  at  a  me- 
morable time,  the  day  preceding  the  18th 
Fruetidor.  Their  reception  was  so  flat- 
tering among  the  Parisian  circles,  that 
their  stay,  originally  intended  for  three 
weeks,  was  prolonged  to  eight  montht. 

After  this  influx  of  populari^  in  din- 
ners and  suppers,  concerts  and  conver- 
saziones, they  set   off  for  more  classic- 
indulgences,  and  made  a  tour  of  Italy. 
In  1801,  they  appeared  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, in  an   Opera   written   by  Prince 
Hoare,  "  Chains  of  the  Heart."    Sto- 
rage was  now  in  possession  of  all  the 
liveliest  parts  of  English  Opera,  her  Mar- 
^aretta  in  "  No  Song  no  Supper,"  and  ber 
Floretta  iu  "  The  Cabinet,"  were  among 
the  happiest  efforts  in  that  line  of  the  mu- 
sical drama.     She  had  never  been  hand- 
some,   but  she  had  a  tolerable  figure. 
Her  countenance  was  rudely   finished, 
but  it  looked  striking  when  lighted  up 
with  the  play  of  the  part.     Her  figure 
subsequently  spread  into  deformity,   and 
for  a  long  period  the  disease  of  which 
she  died,   the  dropsy,  appeared   to  be 
making  advances  on    what    was     once 
grace  and  symmetry.    She  was  a  clever, 
prosperous,  and  wretched  woman.    Her 
concubinage  with  Braham,   equally  cri- 
minal ill  both,  was  to  her,  shame  and  mis- 
fortune.    For  the  greater  part  of  their 
intercourse,  a  kind  of  dubious  acknow- 
ledgment   of    marriage  was    sustained, 
which  prevented  the  world  from  directly 
pronouucing  her  an  adulteress.     But  in 
the  connexions  of  the  vicious  there  is  no 
feeling,  as  there  is  no  honour.    After  be- 
ing the  mother  of  Braham's  children,  and 
bearing   the  general  name  of  his  wife, 
that  heartless  paramour  flung  her  off  to 
public  disgrace.   This  weighed  upon  her, 
and  her  death  was  probably  hastened  by 
a  sensibility  which  she  had  no  right  to 
feel,  and  a  regret  for  the  man  who  had 
forfeited  every  pledge  to  a  wretched  and 
affectionate  woman. 

We  see,  from  the  'Newspapers,  that  her  Will 
is  advertised  for ;  ao  that  it  is  impouiblc  to  say 
how  her  considerable  fortune  is  bcqoeathcd. 
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THE  LTITERAKY  GA5EETTE,  AND 


«OMB   MEMOIB   OF  THE    LATC 

SAMUEL  WOODFORDE,  ESQ.  R.  A. 
With  Critical  Rtmarki  on  the  ttyle  of  Paul 
Vmusese,  and  other  Matters. 
Many  persons,  who  are  delighted  by  folios 
in  praise  of  the  conquerors  and  destroyers 
ofmanliind,  would  record  the  lives  of  Art- 
ists in  a  very  brief  compass.    They  deem  it 
quite  suflicient  to  mark  the  date  and  place 
of  a  painter's  birth,  the  year  of  his  death, 
and  a  few  professional  anecdotes.  These  are 
usually  compreheuded  in  a  mention  of  the 
master  under  whom  be  studied ;  the  depart- 
ment of  painting  in  which  he  excelled ;  and 
a    casual  remark    on   the  degree  of  excel- 
lence to  which  he  had  attaineci.    We  should 
fee)  no  inclination  to  deviate  from  the  brevity 
of  a  periodical  obituary,  or  a  monumental 
inscription,   but  that   we  conceive  a  notice 
of  an  artist's  course  of  study  way  tdlbrd 
some  profitable  hints  to  Students.  By  havinz 
the  path  pointed  out,  in  which  he  acquired 
his  correct  expression  of  truth,  or  deviated 
into  the  vice  of  manntr,  they  may  learn  what 
to  do  and  what  to  forbear;   what  master 
to  follow,  or  whom  to  shun.    A  memoir  may 
thus,  without  being  tedious,  be  made  the 
basis  of  eeneral  reasoning;  and,  by  showing 
the  good  or  bad  tendencies  of  the  prevailing 
'  style,  and  the   influence  which  injudicious 
imitation  and  corrupt  fashions  exercise  over 
the  Fine  Arts,  be  rendered  instrumental  in 
purifying  the  public  taste.    A  writer,  in  ad- 
verting to  the  merits  of  the  Dead,  may  pro- 
mote tlte  interests  of  the  Living ;  and  the 
fame  of  a  British  Artist  in  the  grave,  become 
A  means  of  advantage  and  glory  to  the 
British  School.    This,  perhaps,  may  best  be 
effected  by  avoiding  the  details  of  private 
life,  in  which  the  public  have  no  interest; 
and  leaving  to  the  fanry  of  catalogue-writers, 
the  dry  list  of  pictures  and  prices,  which  can 
be  of  no  importance  in  an  estimate  of  ge- 
nius. 

But,as  it  is  much  easier  to  plan  than  to  exe- 
cute, we  very  much  doubt  our  power  to  effect 
even  any  small  part  of  this  good.  We  may, 
however,  hope  to  be  parduucd  for  the  at- 
tempt; and  oflTerine  our  preface  as  an  apo- 
logy, shall  proceed  with  the  subject  of  our 
present  notice. 

Samuel  Woooforoe.  was  born  at  Cattk 
Cory,  in  the  county  of  Somertet,  in  the 
year  1764.  His  parents  were  descended 
from  a  respectable  family  long  settled  in 
that  county ;  and  two  of  his  brothers  have 
survived  him :  the  one  was  Lieutenant' 
Colonel  of  a  fine  regiment  of  Volunteers 
during  the  late  war ;  and  the  other  is  a  Phy- 
sician, in  high  practice,  and  now  resident  m 
Cattle  Cury.  He  received  a  good  school 
education,  and  early  displayed  a  passion  for 
drawing.  The  merits  of  his  untaught  essays 
attracted  the  notice  of  Hemry  Hoare,  Esq. 
who  was  an  admirer  and  patron  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  as  may  be  seen  by  those  who  visit  the 
place  of  his  former  residence,  Stourhead,  in 
the  county  of  H''iUi,  now  the  seat  of  his 
grandson.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Uoare,  Bart. 
At  that  period,  C.  W.  Bampfylde,  Esq.  of 
Hetlercomhe,  in  the  county  of  Somertet,  and 
William  Hoabe,  Esq.  of  Ba/A  ;  the  former 
conspicuous,  as  a  Gentleman  Artitt,  for  his 
•kill  and  taste  io  painting  and  etching  land- 


scape, and  the  latter  so  well  known  for  bis 
admirable  portraits  and  compositions  in 
crayons  ;  paid  their  annual  visits  at  Stoiu-- 
head.  They,  also,  were  struck  by  young 
Woodforde's  drawings,  and  atixiously  con- 
tributed to  his  improvement  by  their  in- 
structions. The  advantages  which  he  reap- 
ed from  their  lessons,  and  the  praise  which 
he  received,  encouraged  him  to  follow  the 
bias  of  his  genius ;  and  with  the  consent  of 
his  parents,  he  chose  Painting  as  his  future 
profession. 

This  determination  was  followed  by  his 
coining  up  to  London   for  the  purpose  of 
entering  himself  as  a  Student  in  the  Royal 
Academy.     A  candidate   for  admission  is 
bound,  by  the  laws  of  that  Institution,  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Council,  one 
or  two  of  his  drawings  as  specimens  of  his 
ability;    upon   the  merits  or   demerits  of 
which,  his  reception  or  rejection  depends. 
As  the  drawings  must   be  executed  from 
naked  figures,  and  are  generally  from  plaster 
casts  of  antique  statues,  this  task  cannot  be 
performed    by  a   mere   beginner.      Young 
Woodforde's  perfonnance  was  approved  of; 
and  he  was  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a 
student  in  March  1789,  being  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  memorandum,  entered  oo  the 
Journal  of  the  Academy,   eighteen  years 
old.    We  may  infer,  from  this  favourable 
circumstance,  that  he  bad  a  considerable 
share  of  practice  before,  and  was  able  to 
draw  with  a  due  degree  of  taste  and  correct- 
ness.   It  is  said  by  contemporary  students, 
that  his  application,  after  his  reception,  was 
earnest    and    steady;    his   manners  nrild 
and  unassuming.     He  was  of  a  thinking 
character,  and  his  habits  of  reading  turned 
his  attention  to  fancy  and  historical  paint- 
ing.   This  was  a  bold  choice,  in  his  time, 
with  Barry's  age   and  indigence,    as    an 
historical  painter;  and  the  lucrative  practice 
and  well-earned    fame    of   Reynolds  and 
Romney,  as  portrait  painters,  before  his  eyes. 
It  implied  either  much  worMly  inexperi- 
ence, or  a  noble  disinterestedness,  and   no 
ordinary  share  of  resolution.   In  that  depart- 
ment of  painting,    which,  by  a  beautiful 
fiction,  owes  its  origin  to  Love,  and  will 
ever  be  consecrated  by  the  purest  energies  of 
domestic  affection,  England  had  risen  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  gloiy  in  modem  times. 
In  truth  and  dignity  of  expression,  simple 
grace,  the  charms  of  unborrowed  elegance, 
and  whatever  pertains  to  richness  of  colour, 
and  vigour  of  effect,   the  British  Portrait 
Painters,  although  then  mainly  deficient  at 
draughltmen,  and  negligent  in  detail,  far  ex- 
celled their  rivals  on  the  Continent.    Beside 
the  eticbMtting  power  and  harmony  of  his 
tone,  in  living  resemblance  and  speaking 
character,  Reynoldt,   with  alt  tie  infirmity 
of  hit  outline,  was  not  surpassed  by  any  old 
master.    But,  thirty  years  ago,  an  artist  of 
genius,  who  devoted  his  pencil  to  historical 
painting,  in  the  hope   of  cultivating    the 
highest  powers  of  his  mind,  voluntarify  pre- 
ferred a  prospect  of  struggle  and  poverty  to 
one  of  ease  and  affluence.    No  profesaion 
could  be  more  precarioas.    He  had  to  en- 
dure neglect  and  poverty,  with  little  other 
consolation,  but  the  chance  of  a  group  of 
noble  pali'bearers,  a  proud  inKription  on 


his  tomb-stone,  and  the  to*-late  lament  of 
public  sympathy  over  his  grave. 

The  British  Artists  had  not  then  a  Ptjatic- 
spiBiTF.o  BODY  of  NoBiLiTY  and  Gentby 
associated  to  vindicate  native  Geniut,  and 
bestow  countenance  and  encouragement  on  that 
high  department  of  painting,  in  which  en- 
couragement was  wanting.  They  had  not, 
as  they  have  now,  a  BniTisn  Institutiom, 
letting  a  noble  example  to  the  Nation,  and 
pledged,  upon  a  patriotic  principle,  to  the 
primary  duty  of  affording  young  historical 
paintert  of  merit  a  dittin^uithrd  introduction 
to  their  country,  by  conferring  honour  and 
reward  upon  their  works. 

Woodforde  had  sufficient  firmness  to  per- 
severe ill  his  first  choice ;  although  public 
circumstances   strongly  tempt   an  English 
student,  in  despite  of'^his  academical  in- 
structors, to  begin  painting  in  oil  colours, 
before  he  hat  laid  in  a  sufficient  ttock  of  draw- 
ing.   For   this  premature  ambition,  maoy 
plead    the  example  of  the  great  Fathers  of 
the  English  School,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
and  Romney.    But  the  latter,  owiug  to  tne 
disadvantages  under  which  they  came  for- 
ward, had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  an 
academical  acquaintance  with  the  human 
figure;  and  their  works,  amidst  all  their  dis- 
play of  fine  taste  and  genius,  betray  a  coi»>  - 
tinual  endeavour  to  conceal  defective  forms 
under  imposing  masses  of  effect.     Those 
eminent  men  were  conscious  ol  their  mis- 
fortune, and  judiciousJy  toiled  to  supply,  ia 
the  superstructure  of  their  art,  what  was 
wanting  of  solidity  in  its  foundation.    But 
what  was  an  unavoidable  necessity  in  them, 
has  been  too  often  made  a  reprehensible 
choice  by  many  of  their  imitalors.    This  was 
not  young  Woodforde's  case.      He  resisted 
the  temptation  ofshtming  off"  hitpomtrt  upon 
eanvat,  before  he  had  acquired  a  mastery  of 
the  porl-erayon.     With  a  view  to    fit  him-    . 
himself  for  painting  History,  he  diligently 
drew  in  the  academy,  and  studied  the  naked 
figure ;  attended  public  lectures  on  anatomy ; 
read,  and  meditated  much  upon  the  strticture 
of  the  human  fonn.    His  academy  figures, 
in  chalks  on  coloured  paper,  marked  with 
his  initials,  and  the  dates,  have  fallen  occa- 
sionally under  our  notice ;  and  are  proofs  of 
the  advantages  which  he  reape<l  rnim  this 
judicious  course  of  practice.    His  progress, 
however,  was  gradual,  and  not  marked  by 
any  extraordinary  indications.    He  continu- 
ed to  profit  by  the  advantages  which  the 
Academy  afforded  him  for  some  years:  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  obtain  any  of  its 
annual  prizes.    We  do  not  know  whether 
tills  circumstance  was  occasioned  by  the 
superiority  of  competitors,  or  his  having 
forborne  to  exhibit  as  a  candidate  for  aca- 
demical honours.    In  this,  at  least,  be  re- 
sembled DomentcMno',  who  obtained  no  prizes 
when  a  sclxrisr;  but  afterwards  successfully 
contested  for  celebrity  with  the  Cabacci,  ' 
his  masters. 

Anxious  to  form  his  mind  upon  the  works 
of  the  ancient  masters,  Woodforde,  after  a 
few  years,  determined  to  visit  Italy.  As 
■one  but  those  who  obtain  prizes  are  sent  ^ 
abroad  by  the  Academy,  he  would  have  had 
to  defray  his  own  expenses,  or.  if  unable 
to  do  that,  must  bave  remained  at  home. 
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Biit,  withotit  havioK  any  risk  to  encounter, 
lie  was  freed  from  all  anxiety,  and  enabled 
to  go  abroad,  by  a  liberal  annuity  settled 
upon  him  by  Hehrt  IIoabe,  Esq.  and  con- 
^  tinued  by  bis  beir  8i»  Richard  Hoa*i. 
We  record  this  princely  instance  of  public 
spirit,  as  an  example  to  others,  with  more 
pleasure,  because  that  spirit  has  descended 
to  our  time,  as  an  inheritance  of  glory  in  the 
same  family.  The  young  aspirant  landed 
upon  the  Continent  some  time  in  the  year 
1785  or  6 ;  and  bis  first  residence  was  at 
Rome.  He  there  studied  the  most  celebrated 
pictures;  but  chiefly  the  works  of  Michael 
AnKelo  and  Raphael,  and  devoted  himself 
to  drawing  from  the  antique  sculptures. 
Among  the  young  English  artists  who  were 
there,  he  associ^ed  particularly  with  Mr. 
Deare  and  Mr.  Bobiksom.  Tbe  former  was 
a  student  in  Sculpture,  and  a  pupil  of  tbe 
Royal  Acadkiiv  in  Londoit,  who  nad  been 
sent  to  Italy,  by  that  Institution,  for  im- 
provement, with  an  annual  allowance  from 
lis  funds  for  his  support.  He  was  a  man  of 
genius;  and  Waodforde  and  he  derived 
mutiinl  benefit  from  their  atvicable  rivalry  in 
drawing  together  from  the  marbles.  Soon 
after  their  meeting,  Howard,  another  pupil 
of  the  RovAL  Academy  in  Lokdok,  visited 
Borne.  Qy  classical  studies,  and  emulative 
association,  this  Artist  enriched  his  mind, 
and  unrulded  his  feeling  and  eUnnt  faocjr. 
His  conceptions  possesMd  rooK  ideal  loveli- 
ness and  lyrical  beauty,  than  gtavit^  cf  his- 
torical pretension.  He  then  laid  m  those 
materials  for  subjects  from  ancient  mytho- 
log}-,  allegor}'  and  poetry,  in  which,  since 
the  decease  of  Cipriani,  with  ParmtMn  grace, 
and  a  Bolognian  simplicity  of  colouring, 
has  charmed  all  men  of  true  taste, 
and  established  a  distinguished  repiitation. 
Dr.ABi's  drawings  formed  a  considerable 
collection.  They  were  finished  with  an  in- 
tention of  haviitg  a  series  of  engravings  ptib- 
li»lie(l  from  them ;  but  that  promising  Artist 
diedtarly;  and  his  works  ai«,  at  this  day, 
spoken  of  with  high  commeodatiou.  Ro- 
BiMiiON  was  also,  a  roan  of  ability.  His 
talents  lay  in  Purtrait-painting;  in  which, 
but  for  his  premature  death,  ne  bad  a  fair 
prospect  of  arriving  at  eminence. 

With  a  strong  attachment  to  paintiaf!, 
WooDPORDK  was  not  naturally  subject  to  over- 
violent  impulses.  His  aniour  in  stud;f,  was 
not  accompanied  by  a  presumption  in  his 
powers.  But,  in  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
wirid,  (urrouoded  bv  tlie  most  sublime 
models,  and  impelled  by  the  generous  en- 
thusiasm of  a  crowd  of  rivals  from  «H  parts  of 
Europe,  he  moved  in  a  circle  of  excitement. 
Tbe  study  of  those  preeiou*  monMnents  of 
bumai)  genius,  the  antique  statues  and  bas- 
relieA,  and  the  daily  ccmtemplation  of  the 
pictures  in  the  churches  ana  palaces,  not 
only  furnish  the  purest  conceptions  of  form 
and  expression;  but  the  roost  mwerful 
motives  for  emulation.  If  Woodforde  did 
not  provoke  eovy  by  an  aflvctation  of  su- 
periority, he  maintained  his  rank  of  re- 
spectability and  obtained  many  permanent 
advantages.  But,  while  he  anxiously  eo- 
deavouicd  to  acquire  firmness  as  a  draughts- 
man, and  a  claasic  taate  of  design,  from  the 
•Wient  sculpture^  be  laade  lew  adfaoces 


in  colouring,  chiaro-scuro,  and  fluency  of 
execution.  This  has  been  tbe  case  of  many 
celebiated  painters.  Onuightsmen  and  de- 
signers are  as  apt  to  overlook  those  beauties 
which  fl<«t  upon  the  surfoce  and  first  attract 
the  eye,  as  ^eat  Culourists  are  to  neglect  the 
deeper  requisites. 

But  that  Mr.  Woodforde  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  value  of  colouring,  is  proved  by 
his  stay  in  Venice,  after  he  had  finished  his 
studies  at  Rome.  To  a  superficial  mind  this 
course  might  have  been  dangerous.  But 
to  an  Artist  who  has  acquired  a  correct  and 
severe  habit  of  design ;  whose  colouring  wants 
glow  and  juice;  or  whose  pencil  and  S|urit 
require  to  be  freed  from  the  trammels  of 
dinidcnt  practice,  the  fearless  brush  and 
sensual  hue*  of  the  Venetian  style  must  be 
of  service.  In  tliat  school  of  colouring,  he 
had  an  oppommity  of  copying  the  works  of 
the  best  masters.  But  whether  he  did  not 
remain  a  sufficient  length  uf  time  there  to 
discover  their  true  principles ;  or  that  Nature 
had  not  bestowed  upon  his  eye  all  tbe  fine 
sensibilities  of  a  rich  Colourist,  or  iliat  be 
dreaded  to  drink  too  deep  of  the  Circean  cup 
before  him ;  it  is  certain  that  be  did  not  add 
to  what  he  had  acquired  of  Roman  elegance 
in  design,  a*  much  of  the  Venetian  hues  and 
tone  as  might  have  been  expected  from  bis 
good  taste  and  classical  feeling.  We  have 
seen  within  these  lew  d^ys,  his  easel  copy 
of  a  celebrated  painting  by  pAVLVEaoDE-tE, 
the  Family  of  Darius  before  Alexander.  The 
original  was  in  the  Pitaiti  palace,  and  is 
known  to  collectors  by  a  coarse  print  en- 
graved after  it,  by  Natalis  CocBiv,  in  the 
trth  century ;  and  by  Comno  itogallit  naore 
modern  engraving.  The  composition  in- 
cludes two  great  groups  of  finires,  and  a 
grand  arciiitectural  back-ground.  The  copy 
possesses  much  merit;  but  it /is  executed 
with  more  careful  attention  than  vivacity. 
In  wluuever  belongs  to  the  style  of  drawing 
aud  character  uf  the  heads,  it  exhibits  a  just 
following  of  the  original;  and  may  be  fairly 
pronounced  a  pleasing  and  valuable  speci- 
men of  Mr.  Wnodjorde'i  studies.  But  in 
much  of  that  whicl't  constitutes  the  fascina- 
tion of  Paolo't  aurfact,  it  is  unequal.  It  has 
not  altogether  caught  that  movement,  at 
once  so  impetuous  and  tender,  so  bold  and 
sweet,  so  full  uf  masierly  Dejjligence  ami 
sparkling  illuminatiun.  Maujr  have  lost 
sight  of  more  valuable  essentials,  in  the 
attem|tt  to  follow  a  pencil,  which  ma,y  be 
said  to  have  scattered  graces  and  seductions 
and  enchantments,  wherever  it  fell.  But 
few  have  successfuliv  copied  these  broad 
disdainful  dashes  and  touches^  with  which 
this  extraordinary  master  decided  the  cha- 
racter of  bis  heads,  hands,  and  feet;  the  most 
difficult  muscular  details  and  most  daring 
novelties  uf  fure-shurtening. 

(To  be  eoncltuied  in  our  next.) 


THE  DRAMA. 
DRURY  LANE. 

The  opening  of  the  Winter  Theatres  en- 
larees  our  field  for  Dramatic  Criticism  ;  and, 
intimatelv  as  the  Stage  is  connected  with 
the  morals,  manners,  and  literature  of  tbe 
age,  so  as  to  be  perhaps  the  best  index  to 
the  two  former,  ana  no  mean  criterion  of  the 


latter,  ow  readers  will  net  be  disappointed 
if  they  expect  from  the  Literary  Gazette 
even  greater  attention  to  "  the  miraie  world" 
than  It  bas  hitherto  obtained  in  its  paees, 
though  they  have  been  more  devoted  to 
theatrical  matters  than  is  usual  with  the 
periodical  press. 

We  think  the  Drama  important;  and  it  is 
our  wish  to  treat  it  with  the  consideistion  it 
deserves : — we  think  tbe  Drama  amusiitg  ; 
and  we  hope  to  impart  the  same  qualiqr  to 
many  of  toe  essays  springing  out  of  that 
fountain.  Between  its  hi|;her  and  lower 
attributes,  its  pretensions  and  performances, 
its  theory  and  practice,  it  would  decide  the 
barrenness  of  any  publication,  did  it  not 
find,  in  treating  the  subject,  much  to  ii>> 
struct  and  entertain.  The  Quarterly  Re. 
view,  just  published,  questions  the  efficacy 
of  theatrical  representation  as  a  moral  and 
political  engine,  and  declares,  "  tbe  truth 
IS,  that  the  Drama  is  not  a  cause,  but 
an  effect  of  the  state  of  society."  Our  Kraits 
do  not  permit  us  now  to  discuss  tbu  opinion, 
lo  u  hicn  we  cannot  entirely  subscribe,  though 
we  are  ready  to  go  a  great  vray  towards  its 
inferences.  In  ourjfidgment  tbe  effects  of 
theatrical  representation  cannot  bt  bent  to 
the  support  of  any  general  proposition :  they 
are  felt  individually  and  particulariy,  and 
though  it  is  true  enough  that  men  do  not  go 
avowedly  to  tiie  play  "  to  be  improved  nor 
depraved,  to  learn  nor  unlearn  the  precepts 
of  morality, or  the  rales  of  life,"'  it  surely 
cannot  be  denied,  that  they  may  be,  and  are 
likely  greatly  to  be,  either  improved  or  d*. 
praved  by  the  vivid  iihisioos  of  tbe  scenie 
school.  In  youth  this  is  notorious ; — a  child 
does  not  escape  from  Punch's  Opera  without 
a  strong,  and  too  often  a  wrong,  impression; 
nor  maturer  age  from  the  theatre  without 
tbe  sap  or  the  implantation  of  principles 
which  are  calculated  to  operate  powerfully 
in  tbe  realities  of  life._  Possibly  there  are 
few  persons  of  observation  who  do  not  know 
manv  iustances  which  would  establish  this 
fact  beyond  controversy :  we  could  illustrate 
it  by  very  remarkablie  anecdotes.  But  it 
needs  no  demonstration,  unless,  indeed, 
H  is  meant  to  be  contended,  that  merely  be- 
cause it  is  given  where  people  go  fur  amuse- 
ment, and  not  for  instruction,  there  is  no 
difference  between  a  licentious  and  a  mora) 
lesson,  inculcated  with  all  the  aids  of  per- 
sonal  imitation,  and  semblance  of  reality. 

In  our  No.  33,  we  stated  tbe  various  alter- 
ations making  in  Drury-Lane  Theatre: — 
these  were  completed  on  Friday,  on  tbe 
night  of  which  we  saw  them  displayed,  in 
company  with  a  strange  medley  of  several 
hunarefi  persons  admitted  on  the  occasion. 
There  were  the  critics  of  the  periodical  press, 
(we  put  them  first  out  of  esprit  du  corps); 
play-managers,  play-mongers,  play-actors, 
play-writers,  play-wrights ;  committee-men, 
we  had  almost  called  them  "  fifth  com- 
mittee-men," but  they  are  oniy  Jourth ;  per- 
sons of  some  consequence,  and  mure  who 
wished  to  bethought  so;  gentlemen  liberal 
of  advice,  and  sparing  of  encouragement ; 
great  detectors  of  small  defects,  and  acute 
discoverers  of  obvious  imperfections  ;    se- 
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veral  performers,  who  appeared  on  the  stage 
for  the  first  tiine  id  their  real  characters, 
and  several  real  characters,  who  seemed  to 
be  performing  assumed  parts  (we  casnot 
say  that  either  were  seen  to  their  advantage) ; 
scientific  discoursers  on  gas,  mechanical  ge- 
niuses not  concealing  their  illumination, 
citizens,  fashionables,  the  vulgar,  genteel, 
informed,  ignorant,  more  talkers  than  ob- 
servers, more  impertinent  than  unassum- 
ing ; — in  fine,  a  curious  assemblage,  a  coro- 
pjete  microcosm  of  London  was  here  got 
together,  and  furnished  us  with  as  much 
food  fur  entertaining  speculation  as  we  ever 
before  eneounterf  d,  even  in  a  Theatre.  Here 
was  an  actor  grimacing  to  a  friend  in  the 
audience  part,  to  ascertain  if  his  contortions 
were  distinct  under  the  new  lights.  There 
was  a  philosopher  demonstrating  that  flame 
would  flicker — if  it  was  blown  about  by  cur- 
rents of  air.-  Lo,  a  traveller,  who  had  seen 
Brussels,  if  not  Paris,  describing  how  the 
Theatres  were  contrived  which  he  bad  seen 
"  upon  tha  Continent." — Anon,  an  officious 
fellow  whispering  some  grand  secret  into 
the  ear  of  a  manager,  whose  eye  was  wan- 
dering over  galleries,  pit,  boxes,  lamps, 
lustres,  »de-scenes,  and  even  the  floor,  with 
a  distressing  vacuity  of  inattention. — But  if 
we  mount  our  speculative  hobby,  we  shall 
never  see  theSrhool  for  Scandal,  with  which, 
all  the  experiments  over,  this  House  opened 
on  Saturday. 

This  admirable' Comedy  was  well  acted  as 
a  whole,  though  we  have  seen  most  of  the 
characters  cast  in  a  style  more  congenial  to 
the  talents  of  the  different  performers ;  or 
possibly  this  feeling  may  arise  from  their 
oeiug  more  admira^e  in  other  parts.  For 
example;  Munden'g  Old  Dozey,  in  the  Farce 
of  Past  Ten  o'clock,  was  infinitely  superior 
to  his  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  and  merely  because  it 
is  more  in  bis  peculiar  line.  His  natural  twist 
was  ouly  once  let  forth  in  the  play,  about  the 
little  French  Milliner.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  Knight's  Crab-tree,  who  ought  to 
have  the  manners  of  fashionable  life,  though 
a  member  of  the  Scandalous  Coterie.  Mr. 
Wallack,  an  improving  and  good  actor,  is 
not  fit  for  a  Joseph  :  he  is  severe  instead  of 
being  specious;  and,  alas,  Poor  Wewitzer, 
while  we  approve  the  benevolence  which  re- 
tains an  old  and  favourite  servant  on  the 
establishment,  we  cannot  but  deprecate  the' 
painful  exhibition  upon  the  stage  of  decayed 
powers,  dotage,  and  imbecility.  It  brings 
before  us  too  forcibly  that  approach  to  the 

"  Last  scene  of  all. 

That  ends  this  strange  cveutful  history." 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  but  there  is 
something  in  the  contemplation  of  au  actor 
declining  towards  the  grave,  more  affectiug 
than  the  same  condition  in  another  man. 
Does  this  arise  from  never  having  seen  him 
under  the  visitations  of  humanity,  but  al- 
ways under  false  colours ;  from  the  con- 
trasted view  of  a  melancholy  reality  in  the 
midst  of  a  pleasine  fiction;  or  from  both? 

The  other  per^rmers  in  the  School  for 
Scandal  require  onlv  a  brief  notice.  Mrs. 
Davison  is  an  excellent  Lady  Teazle;  we 
have  heard  that  some  of  her  predecessors 
were  mure  of  the  lady,  and  consequently, 
say  the  more    ancient    critics  of  our  ac- 


quaintance, superior  to  her;  but  to  our  judg- 
ment she  has  not  one  whit  more  of  the 
hoyden,  than  may  well  be  supposed  to 
remain  of  her  rustic  education,  not  ^et 
polished  down  by  six  months'  conversation 
with  the  gay  world.  Mr.  Rae's  Charles  is  a 
good  deal  marred  by  the  impediment  in  his 
enunciation;  Dowton,  in  uncle  Noll,  Mrs. 
Orger,  in  Mrs.  Candour,  Mrs.  Harlow,  in 
Lady  Sneerwell,  Mr.  Powell,  in  the  honest 
Rowley,  and  Mr.  Harley  as  Sir  Benjamin 
Backbite,  with  bis  chin  dancing  an  everlast- 
ing jig  with  his  neckloth,  were  all  efficient 
to  the  tasks  assigned  them,  and  contributed 
their  full  share  to  what  we  have  mentioned 
as  the  chief  merit  of  the  performances,  viz. 
the  singular  attention  to  stage  effect,  so  as  to 
render  many  of  the  scenes  quite  dramatic 
pictures  in  grouping  and  expression. 

Past  Ten  o'Clockwas  the  afterpiece,  and 
exceedingly  humorous  in  its  farcical  phases. 
It  introduced  Mrs.  Alsop  and  Messrs.  Ox- 
berry  and  Gattie  for  the  season,  who,  as 
well  as  the  performers  in  the  comedy,  were 
greeted  with  the  kind  recoguising  plaudits 
of  the  audience. 

The  curtain  rose  at  7  precisely,  and  the 
play  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  we  do  not 
think  the  proscenium  was  down  two  minutes 
altogether  between  the  acts.  This  sharpness 
of  action  produced  great  discord  in  the  or- 
chestra; the  prompter's  bell  often  inter- 
rupting the  bow  midway  as  it  swept  the 
strings  in  its  first  ascent,  and  dividing  the 
notes  of  the  instruments  in  the  most  novel 
and  odd  manner  imaginable.  Of  so  little 
use  were  the  fiddles  that  we  became  appre- 
hensive, holding  them  would  be  declared  a 
tinecure  office,  and  struck  off  among  other 
reforms.  The  farce  is  a  long  one,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  expedition  employed,  it  was 
past  IS  before  "  Past  Ten"  finished.  The  au- 
dience applauded  the  little  loss  of  time ;  but 
for  our  parts  we  should  be  glad  of  some  mo- 
ments more  of  repose  between  the  acts. 
Not  only  does  the  mind  require  it;  but  not 
unfrequently  the  drama  itself,  for  the  sake 
of  illusion. 

Of  the  alterations  in  the  theatre,  we  gave 
an  ample  description  a  fortnight  ago.  On 
completion,  we  find  the  Chinese  Temple, 
with  its  nondescripts,  dragons  and  lanterns, 
rather  heavier  than  we  expected.  It  makes 
the  saloon,  and  does  not  ornament  it.  Cer- 
tainly the  taste  of  these  structures  cannot  be 
complimented;  but  as  a  novelty  this  will 
have  its  day  of  attraction;  and,  though  we 
hear  the  grumblers  lament  the  disfiguration 
of  the  antecedent  noble  simplicity,  we  ima- 
gine the  treasury  will  be  the  better  for  the 
alteration. 

We  rejoice  to  be  assured  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  report, 
that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  dramatize 
the  recent  trial  of  Morrison  and  Hall,  at  this 
theatre. 

On  Tuesday  the  Double  Gallant,  with 
Incog,  were  well  performed. 

There  is  too  much  similarity  between  this 
play  and  farce  to  admit  of  their  being  repre- 
sented on  the  same  Evening,  without  ma- 
nifest injury  to  the  latter,  and  a  severe  attack 
upon  its  originality.  The  curtain  dropped 
at  about  82  minutes  past  11  o'clock,  so  that 


commencing  at  7  does  not  necessarily  impljr 
the  procrastination  of  the  entertainments  to 
a  very  late  period. 


A  Mr.  Stanley,  from  Bath,  made  a  very  suc- 
cessful debut  on  Thursday.  In  figure  and 
face  he  is  not  pre-eminently  happy,  and  a 
provincial  coarseness  of  manner  sometimes 
provokes  censure.  His  voice,  however,  is 
good  ;  he  possesses  great  vivacity  and  some 
humour,  and  frequently  reminded  us  of 
Elliston.  The  part  selected  for  his  first 
appearance,  was  that  of  Raver,  in  "  Wild 
Oats."  He  did  not  display  all  the  variety 
which  the  character  requires;  but  the  ani- 
mation and  pleasantry  which  distinguished 
his  performance,  ensured  him  a  most  fa- 
vourable reception,  and  he  closed  his  labours 
amidst  shouts  of  unanimous  applause. 

COVENT  GARDEN. 
The  alteration  at  this  fine  Theatre  consists 
entirely  in  a  new  method  of  lighting  by 
Gas,  and  ventilating  it  so  as  to  correct  any 
unpleasant  effect  from  the  introduction  of 
this  luminous  agent.    The  old  lights  have 
disappeared,  and  five  lustres,  two  upon  the 
wings  of  the  stage,  and  three  equidistant 
round  the  dress  circle  of  boxes,  with  a  mag- 
nificent chandelier  dropping  from  the  roof, 
constitute  the  whole  of  the  process  for  illu- 
minating the  audience  part.   The  chandelier 
is  the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  thing  of 
the  kind  ever  seen.    It  descends  from  the 
centre  over  the  pit  like  a  water  spout,  the 
lower  part  studded  with  an  himdrcd  stars. 
From  this  a  shower  of  the  brightest  and  the 
softest  splendour  falls  over  the  space,  per- 
vades the  circumference,  and  drops  in  liquid 
light  upon  ornamented  column  and  human 
countenance.    The  effect  surpasses  imagina- 
tion.   The  mechanical  part  of  this  design  is 
also  richly  and  skilfully  executed.     A  fine 
reflector  above    the   flames  contributes  to 
throw  their  radiance  downward,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  carry  off  by  a  tube  their  heat 
and  smoke.    A  deep  fringe  of  cut  glass  sur- 
rounds the  whole,  and  a  multitude  of  pieces 
of  the  same  material,  variously  combined 
into  the  form  uf  a  hemisphere,  serve  as  tho 
frame  in  which  these  stars  are  set  to  emit 
their  streams  of  silver  radiance.  The  lustre, 
on  the  stage  and  dress  circle  are  worthy  of 
the  superior  constellation.  Handsome  droops; 
ing  branches  convey  the  gas  to  bell  glasses- 
wnicfa  are  groimd  white  towards  the  boxes  to 
save  the  eye,  and  are  bright  only  on  the  outer 
side.    The  only  improvement  we  can  sug- 
gest in  these,  would  be  to  gild  the  black 
tubes  which  carry  off  the  smoke.  Two  semi- 
circular mirrors,   one  at  each  end  of  the 
lower  box  circle^  produce  a  magical  appear- 
ance, and  prolong  the  companv  in  reflected 
mulritudes.    These  are  lighted  by  indiffer- 
ent candles:    gas  would    oe  much  better. 
Upon    the    wiwle    we   find    language    in- 
a<Kquate    to    convey    a    perfect    idea     of 
this  splendid  spectacle,    which  does  equal 
credit  to  the  science  and  arts  of  the  countiy, 
and  to  the  management  of  the  theatre.   The 
reward  of  such  magnificence,  belongs  to  the 
public,  and  endeavours  like  these  to  merit 
Its  countenance,  will  never,  we  trust,  in  this 
great  country  be  made  in  vain. 
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OuMunday  this  Theatre  opened  with  Ham- 
let,  a  tribute  due  to  our  immortal  Shake- 
speare.   God   save  the  King  was  sung  as 
usual,  »nA  the  various  performers  were  on 
their  entrances  welcomed  with  the  warmth 
of  long  divided  friends.     Messrs.  Youn^, 
Blanchard,  Abbott,  and  Farley,  were  parti- 
cularly distinguished  in    these  salutes,  as 
Were  Miss  Booth  and  Liston  io  the  melo- 
drame  of  the  Miller  and  his  men.    The  re- 
presentation of  Hamlet  is  so  familiar  to  the 
public,  that  nothing  new  can  be  said  of  the 
play,  and  little  of  the  players.    Mr.  Young 
IS  sententious,  and  in  our  opinion,  rather 
coldly  correct.    |Ie  imparted  peculiar  force 
to  but  few  of  the  many  passages,  which  even 
in  the  philos<iphical  Prince,    ought  to   be 
thrown  out  with  the  emphasis  of  passion 
Hamlet  moralizes,  but  he  also  feels.    His 
temperament  is  mild  and  bis  purposes  irre- 
solute ;  but  dreadful  are  the  circumstances 
which  excite  him,  and  the  horror  of  human 
crime  and  stimulus  of  supernatural  agency 
conspire  to  drive  him  to  the  verge  of  mad- 
ness.   Too  much  of  calm  is  therefore  out  of 
character,  and  in  this  respect,  almost  uni- 
versal on  the  English  stage  in  the  part  of 
Hamlet,  we  think  Mr.  Young  goes  as  far  at 
«ny  (if  the  leading  performers  whom   we 
have  seen  in  it.    Horatio  was  assigned  to  a 
Mr.  Bonnell  Thornton,  who  appeared  at  the 
other  house  last  year,  wc  believe,  for  the 
benefit  of  Mrs.  Bartley.    This  debutant  is, 
we  are  informed,  the  grandson  of  the  gentle- 
man   of   the  same   name,    and  of   some 
literary  celebrity  as  joint  Editor  of  the  Con- 
noisseur, and  joint  Translator  of  Plautus. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  one  essay,  we 
must  lament  that  he  has  been  induced  lo'seek 
tlie  stage  as  a  profession.    His  enunciation 
seems  defective,  his  action  is  stiff  and  un- 
graceful, his  countenance  destitute  of  expres- 
sion, and  his  entire  performance  of  a  kind  to 
damp  the  hopes  of  future  excellence.  Blancb- 
ard's  Polonius  is  one  of  the  best  upon  the  stage; 
and  Abbot  makes  as  much  of  Laertes  as  can 
be  expected.     Miss  Matthews  sustained  the 
sorrows  of  the  sweet  Ophelia.    It  is  not  her 
forte,  yet  ther«  were  parts  very  commenda- 
ble.   There  is  an  inclination  to  smirking  in 
her  pretty  face,  which  all  the  eriefs  of  the 
tragic  muse  cannot  controiil ;  and  if  the  mad 
scenes  had  required  that  very  commoa  de- 
monstration of  madness,  laughter,  we   are 
sure  she  would  have  acquittedlierself  admir- 
ably.   As  it  was,  she  was  really  very  pleas- 
ing and  pathetic  in  the  highec-wrought  pas- 
sages. 

The  curtain  rose  'at  seven,  and,  though 
not  a  moment  was  lost  between  the  acts,  did 
not  drop  till  past  twelve.  The  theatre  was 
kept  of  a  most  agreeable  temperature  through 
the  evening,  by  the  forced  ventilation,  and 
may  well  oe  held  up  as  tlie  most  magnifi- 
cent place  of  public  entertainment  in  the 
world. 

On  Wednesday,  Guv  Mannering,  a  new 
pastoral  dance,  and  Aladdin,  were  the  per- 
formances. Miss  Stephens,  Mr.  Sinclair, 
and,  though  last,  not  least,  Mr.  Grimaldi, 
were  warmly  welcomed.  As  for  the  new 
and  nameless  Divertisement,  we  confess  our 
ignorance  qf  the  language  of  toes,  and  there- 
tore  OUT  readers  must  ej^cuse  us  fur  not  deve 


toping  the  story,  which  we  have  no  doubt 
was  circumstantially  told  by  the  feet  of  No- 
ble, Luppino,  and  the  Dennetts. 

ENGUSH  OPERA  HOUSE. 
On   Monday,    this  Theatre,    fertile    in 
Operettas,    alias    little    Operas,   produced 
another,  entitled  Disguises.    It  is  a  lively 
and  entertaining  trifle,  from  the  French  as 
we  imagine,  but  ascribed  to  Mr.  S.  Beazley. 
Frederica,  Miss  Kelly,  to  obtain  from  her 
cousin  the  widow  Panache,  Mrs.  Pincott,  a 
will  which  unjustly  deprives  her  of  a  fortune 
of  50,000  ducats,  assumes  the  garb  of  a 
young    Hussar,     wins    the   affections    of 
the  Lady,  and  gets  her  to  surrender  the 
document  in  favour  of  Frederica,  whom  the 
she    trooper  pretends  to  abandon  for  her 
more  attractive  relation.    But    the    latter 
having  previously  given  a  bond  of  marriage 
to  an  old  foolish  Count  Hildebrand  (Chat- 
terley),under  a  heavy  penalty,  it  is  necessary 
to  get  back  this  document  also.    This  Fre- 
derica   accomplishes  in  her  own    person, 
allowing  the  Count  to  fancy  himself  a  suc- 
cessful suitor.    The  disguises  she  assumes, 
and  those  of  Captain  Muller  (Wrench)  her 
favoured  lover,  and  her  servant,  give  the 
name  to  the  piece,  which  is,  as  we  have 
noticed,  light,  bustline,  and  amusing.    The 
sexual  jukes  of  the  Hussar  are  not  quite  so 
excellent  as  those  of  Rosalind,  whose  imi- 
tator at  a  humble  distance  she  is ;  but  this 
actress  is  so  lively  and  captivatine,  that  she 
bore  the  little  Opera  through  on  her  should- 
ers in  triumph. 

We  took  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
Midas,  on  Wednesday.  Miss  J.  Stevenson 
looked  very  handsome  in  Daphne,  and  bids 
fair  to  be  transplanted  to  a  winter  theatre. 
Mr.  Pearman's  Apollo  was  an  agreeable  per- 
formance; he  sung  the  songs  with  much 
taste. 

The  Ckinete  shrubbery  has  been  super- 
seded by  an  Italian  terrace !    The  flowers 
took  to  b«  blooming  by  candle-light,  and 
many  of  the  trees  have  green  leaves. 
This  theatre  has  also  been  lighted  with 

fas,  in  a  circle  of  bell  lights  rountfthe  boxes. 
To  better  principle  can  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  ; — the  illumination  is  equally  dif- 
fused, and  of  a  nature  to  please  the  eye, 
though  exceedingly  bright  and  effulgent. 
The  festoons  of  glass  drops  from  lamp  to 
lamp  have,  however,  a  paltry  appearance. 

VAUXHALL  GARDENS. 
We  have  received  a  smart  letter  on  the 
subject  of  the  remarks  in  our  last  Number, 
upon  these  beautiful  gardens.  It  is  between 
a  remonstrance  and  an  attempt,  at  least,  at 
wit;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  insert  it  with- 
out illustrative  notes,  even  had  it  reached 
us  befoje  our  pages  were  too  much  pre- 
occupied to  allow  us  to  print  it  baldly  as  it 
came  to  hand.  We  can  assure  the  writer, 
that  so  far  from  meaning  injury  or  injustice 
to  this  place  of  amusement,  we  think  it  emi- 
nently entitled  to  public  patronage ;  but,  at 
the  same  rime,  "  the  truth"  is  our  motto ; 
and  though  we  wisli  to. tell  it  kindly,  we  will 
never  promulgate  an  error  if  we  can  avoid 
it.  The  letter  shall  appear  in  our  next,  with 
correction*  and  annotations. 


FRENCH  DRAMA. 


THEATRE  DE  LA  GAIETE'. 

Alpuonse  et  Ines,  00  LES  Devoirs  d'vs 
Roi,  a  melo-drama  in  three  acts. 

This  piece,  produced  on  the  36th^is  spoken 
favourably  of  by  the  Parisian  critics.  King 
Alphonso  of  Spain,  being  a  minor,  his  uncle 
and  euardian  Fernando  oppresses  the  people 
bv  the  cruellest  tyranny,  and  even  forms  a 
plot  to  assassinate  the  young  monarch  and 
usurp  the  throne.  The  beautiful  Ines,  a 
supposed  peasant,  and  daughter  of  Pedro ; 
but  in  fact  Leonora,  the  daughter  of  Alvarez, 
a  minister  disgraced  by  the  intrigues  of  Fer> 
nando,  discovers  this  plot,  and  warns  the 
King  of  his  danger.  The  conspirator  is 
finally  obliged  to  tly,  and  Ines  is  married  to 
Alphonso,  with  the  approbation  of  all  par- 
ties except  a  rustic  lover,  Toninos,  di$ap> 
pointed  of  his  mistress.  The  author  was 
called  for,  and  announced  as  M.  Ferriere- 
Leblanc. 


ODEON. 

VAVOL&S,  Ot;  LES  ANCIEMS  AMIS. 

A  comedy  under  this  title,  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Picard,  is  at  present  performing  with 
great  success  at  the  Theatre  de  fOdeon.  The 
folluwing  is  a  sketch  of  the  story : 

Saint-Fhar,  the  commandant  of  a  fortress, 
has  committed  the  double  imprudence  of 
remaining  faithful  to  a  minister  out  of  favouf, 
and  writing  against  a  minister  in  place,  (the 
Abbi  Dubois).  In  addition  to  this,  he  is 
guilty  of  the  real  fault  of  quitting  his  post 
without  permission,  in  order  to  proceed  clan- 
destinely to  Paris,  to  avert  the  storm  which 
is  preparing  for  him.  He  is  accompanied  by 
his  friend,  M.  ViUeneuve,  who  is  so  impor- 
tant a  personage  that  Vauglas  constantly 
expresses  the  deepest  concern  at  the  idea  "  of 
forfeiting  his  good  opinion."  Consequently, 
of  all  the  old  friends  with  whom  VauglusYl&d 
dined,  at  the  house  of  M.  Mongravier,  his 
banker,  Vilteneuve  is  the  only  one  whom  he 
receives  with  distinction  on  the  following 
day. 

Being  informed  of  the  situation  o(  Saint- 
Phar,  Vauglas  offers  to  conceal  him  in  his 
own  house,  and  his  proposal  is  readily  accept- 
ed. He  then  proceeds  to  the 'Minister,  and 
vainly  endeavours  to  overcome  the  resent- 
ment of  the  ignoble  tyrant.  On  his  return, 
he  expresses  his  detestation  of  the  Minister's 
conduct,  in  terms  so  violent,  that  Mmigra- 
vier  trembles  whilst  he  acknowledges  that 
the  "  good  Abbi  Dubois  is  a  public  cafemity." 
But  what  is  the  indignation  of  Vauglas 
when  he  receives  a  messaee  from  the  Minis- 
ter, who,  in  his  high  con/Itfcare,  commissions 
him  to  draw  up  a  fulminating  report  to  the 
Privy  Council,  against  the  friend  whose  cause 
he  had  just  defended.  Whatcon/iience.'  or 
rather  what  refinement  of  oppression  !  Vau- 
glas is  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  inspira- 
tions of  bis  good  genius,  and  breaking  the 
unworthy  chain  which  binds  him  to  the 
tyrant ;  but  his  wife,  who  is  an  amiable  and 
interesting  woman,  though  a  slave  to  vanity, 
urges  him  to  fulfil  the  orders  of  the  Minis- 
ter, thou^  she  is  indeed  ignorant  of  their 
nature.  Vauglas  k  no ws  not  now  to  proceed ; 
he  even  hopes  to  prove  serviceable  to  Saiat- 
Pkar,  by  assuming  the  odious  character  of 
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his'  accuser;  rm^  be  not  mitigate  the  ftuits 
of  his  friend  t  may  be  not  obtain  for  him  a 
temporary  exile?  Perplexed  between  one 
argument  and  another,  he  at  length  sits 
down  to  dictate  to  his  secretary  the  pream- 
ble of  the  report.  "The  Commandant, 
Saint'Pkar,  bas  committed  a  fault. — No, 
say  an  error." — ^At  this  moment,  Madame 
favgUu  enters  the  drawing-room  :  sbe  has 
invited  a  party  of  friends  to  celebrate  the 
birth-day  of  her  husband.  The  latter  ac- 
cordingly retires  to  hb  doset  to  finish  the 
nystery  of  iniqni^. 

The  Kiends  of  Sainf-PAar  are  indefatigable 
in  their  exertions  to  save  him  from  disgrace. 
They  address  the  Duke de  Saint-Simon,  who, 
being  assured  of  his  innocence,  obliges  the 
Regent  to  take  under  his  protection  him  on 
whose  destruction  Dubou  had  shown  him- 
self so  intent  The  Prime  Minister  is  under 
the  necessity  of  revoking  the  orders  he  had 
issued;  but  he  attaches  all. the  blame  to 
Va»gla$,  of  whose  conduct  lie  communicates 
a  report  to  Samt-Simon.  Unmasked  to  the 
eyes  of  bis  MfrientU,  Vauglas  is  deprived 
of  his  places,  and  the  good  Aibi  DuMi  Kindly 
advises  him  to  quit  Paris.  The  generous 
commandant,  in  his  turn,  offers  him  an  asy- 
lum. But  Vauglat  prefers  retiring  to  the 
residence  of  a  young  advocate  and  his  wife: 
—he  bas  contributed  to  bring  about  the 
tmion  of  this  happy  couple,  ana  in  their  be- 
nedictions be  finas  an  alleviation  of  his  tor- 
ment. In  the  bosom  of  this  amiable  family 
he  hopes  to  regain  that  tranquillity  of  heart 
which  is  banished  from  the  sphere  of  a  cor- 
rupt government  and  a  licentious  court. 


THE  UTERARY  GAZETTE,  AND 
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be  formed 


_  Our  Continental  neii;hbours  are  very  reli- 
gious— upon  the  Stage !  The  Maccabeet  and 
the  Totmou  are  announced  as  forthcoming 
at  tbe  Ambieu :  the  Pauage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
at  La  Gaietl:  tbe  FaitUeu  Wivet,  at  the 
Porte  St.  IMartin :  and  Atala,  (dramatized 
from  the  episode  in  tbe  "  Genie  du  Chris- 
tianisme")  at  the  Cirque  de  Franconi. 


DIGEST  O^  POLITICS  AND 

NEWS. 


Not  loi^  since  tbe  Daily  Press  w«s 
wont  to  introduce,  what  is  caDed  tbe 
leaded  article,  with  an  apology  for  being 
barren,  if  tbe  News  of  the  Day  did  not 
offer  some  striking  facts  for  illustration 
and  comment.  We  mnst  do  the  sm 
with  tbe  News  of  the  Week.  Then  is 
literally  nothing  to  record,  and  we  enter 
not  into  discussions  which  betong  to 
party  views. 

The  weather  stiU  contiqaes  isTQvrable 
to  the  Harvest,  and  the  crops  of  the 
southern  part  of  tbe  kingdom  are  now 
safely  housed  in  tbe  bans  of  tbe  farmer. 
A  little  longer  continuance  of  this  bless- 
ing will,  we  trust,  secure  the  produce  of 
Scotland.  The  price  of  grain  has  £illen 
rery  considerably.  Tbe  Typhus  fever 
in  Ireland  still  rages,  bat  we  rejoice  to 
add  with  decreased  violence. 


ordered  to  be  formed  near  Breslau,  in 
consequence  of  tumults  in  that  city. 
Constantinople  bas  been  visited  by  fire 
and  pestilence.  At  Inspruck  tbe  shock 
of  an  earthquake  was  telt  on  the  igth 
August.  Thns  do  political  and  natural 
causes  disturb  the  repose  of  mankind. 
When  we  have  not  evils,  we  generally 
make  them  for  ourselves, 

An  American  86-gun  ship  (tbe  Wash- 
ington), and  a  frigate  of  44  guns,  are  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples.  Tlie  United  States 
seem  anxious  to  obtain  their  demands 
upon  the  late,  from  tbe  present  Govern- 
ment. Russia,  it  is  said,  is  mediating 
between  these  parties. 

A  rumour  of  insurrections  in  tbe  South 
of  Fiance  has  obtained  currency,  and 
sunk  into  oblivioa,  within  the  last  seven 
days. 

The  conspirators  Desbans  and  Chayonx 
were  shot  to  death  on  the  plain  of  Gre- 
nelle  on  Saturday  last,  pursuant  to  their 
sentence.  Tbe  French  papers,  as  usual, 
have  romantic  details  of  the  vain  heroism 
disphyed  by  these  ruftans  at  their  execu- 
tion;— 

"  A  Rope  so  efaaradog  a  Zone  is !" 
The  seditions  persons  in  confinement 
at  Lancaster,  who  wertf  apprehended  in 
the  midst  of  th«r  mad  scueme  to  march 
to  London  in  a  body,  have  been  dis- 
charged witlieut  being  brought  to  trial. 
The  reason  assigned  by  Gevemment  for 
this  act  of  clemency  is,  that  the  restored 
tranquillity  of  the  country  renders  any 
further  vindictive  measures  unnecessary. 
The  Marchioness  of  Sligo  died  on  the 
30th  ult.  at  Amsterdam,  where  she. at- 
tended the  return  of  ber  husband.  Sir  W. 
Scott,  from  Switserland. 

Mr.  Huskisson,  we  are  sony  to  state, 
baa  met  with  an  accident  which  ftactured 
his  arm,  as  he  was  puisuing  his  beneficial 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  national 
woods  and  forests,  near  Havant,  last 
week. 

We  are  truly  sorry  to  see  from  the  News- 
papers that  the  attempt  to  explore  the 
interior  of  Africa  by  the  expedition  sent 
to  the  windward  coast  has  proved  equally 
abortive  with  that  which  was  sent  up  the 
Congo  (of  which  the  only  nairative  which 
has  yet  been  given,  appears  periodically 
in  the  Literary  Gasette).  A  letter  from 
Sierra  Leone,  of  Jnne  30,  states,  that  in- 
telligence of  the  failure  had  arrived  at 
that  place  a  few  days  before.  Captain 
Campbell  was  reported  to  have  died 
of  a  broken  heart,  and  tbe  expedition 
was  expected  to  return.  The  second 
Naval  Ofiioer  in  command,  who  had  been 
left  at  Sierra  Leone  on  account  of  ill 
health,  but  was  recovered  and  on  his 


Sierra  Leone,  on  hearing  of  Captain 
Campbell's  death,  to  consult  tbe  Go- 
vernor upon  tbe  future  cooduct  of  tbe 
expedition. 


VARIETIES. 

FaairoH  Cabicatvius. — The  rage  for 
Caricatures  in  Paris  may  be  conceived  oy  the 
following  list  of  those  directed  to  a  smgle 
subject  within  tbe  last  fortnight,  viz.  to  the 
row  of  the  shopmen  at  theTbdtre  deVari^t^ 
against  their  representative  M.  Calicot. 

"  M.  Calicot  returning  fh)m  the  Combat 
of  the  Mountams  falls  expiring  into  the  arms 
uf  Madame  Muslinet,  (Perkanne.)" 

"  M.  Calicot  fotigued  with  toil." 

"  The  return  of  Calicot,  or  the  Calicots 
have  not  made  tbe  curtain  drop." 

~  Double  Calicot;  the  first  in  time  of 
war;  the  second  in  time  of  peace." 

"  Return  of  Calicot  from  the  Combat  of 
the  Mountains ;  his  half-ell  broken." 

"  Another  Time;  another  Calicot— 18or, 

letr." 

"  The  Calicots  in  Vedettes,  or  the  invest- 
ment of  an  Author's  House." 
"  The  despair  of  Jocrisse-Calicot." 
"  The  Whiskers  displaced." 
"  Calicot's  departure  for  the  combat." 
"  Calicot's  return  from  the  war  to  Miss 
Muslin." 

The  combat  of  the  Russian  Mountains, 
or  the  Folly  Beaiiion." 
"  Calicot  armed  Chevalier." 
«  We  swear  the  fall  of  the  curtain  I" 
"  Calicot  enraged." 

"  Calicot's  exploit  in  exeicinng  his  func- 
tions." 

"  Reception  of  a  Knieht  of  the  Half-ell, 
and  bis  entry  upon  the  neld  of  honour." 
"  The  Mogaxin  de  Calicots  in  good  order." 
"  M.  Calicot  in  actual  service. 
"  The  Modern  Gladiator." 
"  M.  Calicot  reforming." 
"  Toilette  of  M.  Calicot.    I  want  musta- 
chios  too,  Papa." 
"  Miss  Modin  tuiromng  M.  Calicot." 
"  The  inconveniency  of  spurs  in  a  ware- 
house of  novelties." 

M.  Calicot  getting   thrashed   at   the 
Mountains  of  the  rarilt<«." 
"  Packing  up  of  Calicots." 
"  Miss  Muslin  uking  off  the  (paper)  cui- 
rass of  M.  Calicot,  to  tend  the  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  afiair  of  the  Mountains." 
"  The  Calicote  agam." 
«  War  in  peace-time." 
"  The  CahcoUat  the  Bois  de  Boulogne." 
"  M.  Calicot  mounting  to  tbe  assault." 
In  all  thirty-one  withm  a  fortnight ! ! ! 
Several   have  been  published  since,  but 
what  is  still  worse  for  tnem,  three  of  these 
unfortunate  Calicots  have  been  condemned 
b^  the  Correctional  Police,  for  the  riot  at  the 
Theatre,  to  0  months'  imprisonment,  and  a 
fine  of  100  francs;  and  a  fourth  to  three  day.s, 
confinement,  and  a  mulct  of  SS  fiancs. 


A  cofps  of  10,000  men  have  been]  way  to  join  the  expedilMMi,  fstumed  to 


Population  of  Denmark,  Births  in  1816  39,195 
Deaths 99,740 


Increase  of  the  population 
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Anecdotes.— In  the  year  180T  a  frigate 
was  built  at  Bourdeanx.  It  was  related  at  the 
time,  and  confidently  believed,  that  some 
English  Naval  Officers  bad  eotne  in  disguise 
to  Boiirdeaux,  tu  reconnoitre  this  vessel  with- 
out being  discovered,  aad  that  th«y  leA  be- 
hind them  9  letter  directed  to  the  master 
shipwright  under  whose  direction  it  was 
built,  saying  that  the  frigate  was  a  \erf  fine 
one,  and  desiring  him  to  get  it  ready  for  sea 
as  soon  as  possible,  becatae  the  English  were 
in  want  of  it.  It  was  in  fact  taken  three 
years  afterwards  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

In  the  year  1780,  a  young  English  noble- 
man lost  to  Count  Paify  in  Vienna  the  sum 
ofl80,000  florins  (13,0001.)  and  gave  him  a 
bond  for  the  sum,  to  be  paid  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  whom  he  wished  not  to  afflict 
by  askine  him  to  pav  so  larze  a  debt  for  him. 
Count  Paify  admired  hisdeucacy,  but  caused 
the  bond,  torn  in  two,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
father.  The  young  Englishman  however 
sent  the  190,000  florins  in  money  to  the 
Count  immediately  upon  the  deatfk  of  bis 
<ather. 

A.  M.  Jeantet,  musirai  instrument-maker 
at  Lvons,  Jias  made  sortie  improvements  on 
the  bassoon,  which  he  announces  as  having 
carried  that  instrument  to  such  perfection,  as 
to  recommend  it  to  supersede  in  les  chanlt 
(TEglite,  the  Olh  Sebpent,  heretofore  so  im 
portant  In  the  Church! 

An  Irish  Gentleman,  not  very  celebrated 
for  correctness  in  pecuniary  matters,  was 
pressing  a  friend  to  lend  him  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney on  his  bill.  "  But  if  I  advance  this  will 
you  repay  me  punctually,''  said  his  friend: 

«  By I  will,  with  the  expenie  of  the 

Protett  and  all ! !" 

The  Quarterly  Review  mentions  that  the 
name  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  been 
oddly  translated  into  the  Spanish  Nautical 
Vocabulary.  They  have  transformed  our 
first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  into  a  Saint,  and 
the  Isles  named  in  his  honour  are  with  them 
The  Isles  oi  Saint  Duitkf 

Antiqmlin  ditemertd  upmt  the  lite  ef  the  otd 
Vttphin  Inn. — We  have  purposely  forborne 
from  pvinK  any  aocoant  uf  the  remarkable  snb- 
temneoiu  treasure  lately  diicovered  in  this 
place,  in  the  hope  that  the  workmen,  by  whom 
It  was  brougbt  to  light,  would  be  induced  to 
cive  a  faiSifnl  narrative  of  tbe  transaction 
Some  part  of  this  treasure,  however,  still  rC' 
mains  concealed;  and  more  has,  peibaps,  been 
coDsifcned  to  the  melting-pot;  we  shall  not 
therefore  longer  delay  gratifying  tbe  cariosity 
of  our  readers. 

On  Saturday,  Angnst  tS,  as  some  workmen 
were  digging  for  the  foondation  of  a  building,  in 
the  cellar  of  the  oM  Dolphin  Inn,  below  tbe 
spot  once  oocDpied  by  the  late  Alderman  New- 
ling's  coal-yard,  abogt  fonr  feet  from  the  sur- 
face they  struck  into  a  soil  of  black  mould, 
above  which  the  gronnU  had  been  artificially 
nited,  probably  when  tbe  Dolphin  Inn  was 
erected.  Here  they  found  the  mouldered  re- 
mains of  a  leather  bag,  ont  of  which  there  fell, 
jingling,  a  parcel  of  gold  rings,  containing  pre- 
cions  stones,  in  very  ancient  setting;  also 
some  old  silver  coins,  and  other  articles  of 
value,  the  whole  of  which  will  perhaps  not  be 
known.  The  workmen  beginnuig  afterwards 
to  quarrel  about  the  booty,  news  of  the  dit- 
eoveiy  reached  the  owner  of  the  estate ;  who 
te»  teeoveted  a  part  of  the  proper^.    It  con- 


itists  of  tbe  following  curious  reliques;  which 
have  remained  buried  five  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  as  will  appear  by  the  sequel ;  and  about 
seventeen  years  before  tbe  building  of  St. 
Peter's  college,  or  the  foundation  of  this  nni- 
venity.  We  shall  describe  the  diftreut  arti- 
cles, as  we  have  seen  them,  in  numerical  order. 

1.  A  SsppMiv, rudely  set  in  its  natnnd  form; 
in  a  ring  of  pure  gold ;  weighing,  with  the  stone, 
4  pennyweights,  9  grains.  Such  a  Ring  was 
taken  ont  of  the  Coffin  of  Jtha  de  Fantibut, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  who  died  itU. 

S.  An  Ametkytt,  do.  weighing  i  pennyweights, 
a  grain*. 

3.  Ditto,  do.  weighing  1  pennyweight,  19 
grains. 

4.  Rnbf,  dOk  lireigfaing  t3  gr^M. 

5.  Smalt  gem,  unknown,  weighing,  with  the 
ring,  tl  grains. 

6.  Large  brooch  of  pure  gold,  mounted  in 
silver;  tiMS  silver  being  completely  mineralised, 
aad  eoavorted  into  a  mnrimte;  originally  stud- 
ded with  Rabies,  one  of  which  remains;  the 
whole  of  curious  workroanriiip ;  its  weight  eqnak 
aa  ounce,  wanting  only  93  grains. 

7.  Small  brilHant  gold  iFleiir  dt  Ui,  broken 
from  some  trinket  that  has  disappeared :  it  is 
more  like  the  Florentine  than  the  French  Fteur 
de  diet. 

8.  Piece  of  Coral  set  in  silver. 

9.  A  collection  of  Silver  Pennies  of  flearytV 
Tkird, struck  in  his  fifly-fimt  year ;  alMUt  which 
time  they  seem  to  have  been  buried.  These 
Pennies  were  called  eterlingt ;  and  it  was  enact- 
ed that  each  of  them  should  weigh  "  thirl^-lwa 
wheal  evnu  in  the  nmUt  of  the  ewri !"  winch  is 
their  exact  weight  at  the  present  moment, 
weighed  against  the  wheat  com  of  the  present 
year,  in  cases  where  the  Coins  are  perfect. 
Some  of  them  are  rather  decomposed  than 
worn ;  and  they  ara  now  brittle,  as  I  hey  were 
when  they  were  stmck ;  it  being  usnal  to  break 
them  for  small  payments.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  Me  Third,  tour  quarts  of  ale  sold  for  a 
penny ;  barley  being  two  shillints  per  quarter. 
Upon  these  Pennies  the  head  of  the  King  ap- 
pears in  full  face,  in  front,  with  the  legend 
Henricui  Rex  III,  or  Terci.  Tlie  reverse  has 
a  doable  cross  extending  to  the  edge  of  the 
Coin,  and  three  Pelltie  in  each  quarter. — Com. 
bridge  Chranielt. 

Rome. — In  one  of  the  last  sittings  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion, 
Monsignore  Gio.  Fort.  Zamboni,  Secretary 
to  the  Academy,  deiuonsirated  in  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  Craniological  system  of  Dr.  Gall, 
1st.  That  it  was  contrary  to  Physiology;  Sd. 
That  the  principle  of  it  was  false,  erroneous, 
tending  to  materialism  and  fatalism,  destruc- 
tive of  the  liberty  of  man,  and  deroeatory  to 
the  dignity  of  the  human  race,  which  accord- 
ing tu  Dr.  Gall  differs  from  brutes  only  in 
an  accidental  physical  conformation.  The 
Diario  di  Roma  says  that  all  this  was 
proved  by  reasonings  equally  convincing  and 
eloquent.  This  will  doubtless  surprise  Dr. 
Gall,  whose  system,  as  be  asserts,  no  more 
tends  to  materialism  than  that  of  the  very 
religious  Lavatcr,  who,  it  may  be  presumed, 
never  thought  of  ranking  himself  in  the 
class  of  brutes. 


however,  thicker  and  longer  in  tbe  body. 
Its  bead  is  like  that  of  the  fox,  its  feet  are 
very  short :  there  is  a  whitish  circle  round 
the  neck.  A  fetid  smell  proceeded  from  it 
at  the  moment  it  was  killed.  The  game- 
keepers and  wolf-hunters,  who  had  pursued 
it  during  six  weeks  before,  never  heard  it 
bark  in  the  night  like  the  wolves.  This 
animal  has  been  the  scourge  of  the  countiy. 
It  bad  already  devoiwed  seven  and  wounded 
twenty  children. — French  paper. 


A  ferocious  animal,  of  a  singular  kind,  has 
been  killed  the  30th  of  last  month,  in  a 
wood  belonging  to  the  Commune  of  Moxilly- 
sur-Saone  (Cote  d'Or),  by  a  farmer  of  that 
commune.  Those  who  have  seen  it  say  it 
tuAsome  reKmblance  to  tbe  lynx;  it  is, 


UTERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Second  Part  of  Lackiagton  and  Co.'s 
Catalogue,  containing  tlie  Classes,  curious  and 
rare  Books,  old  Plays,  Astrology,  Poetiy,  and 
the  Arts,  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  Games 
and  Sports,  dec.  &c.  is  now  pnblished.  Tbe 
Third  Part,  containing  Greek  and  Latin  Clas- 
sics, and  books  in  all  Foreign  Languages,  will 
be  pnhUxhed  in  October :  and  tbe  Fourth  and 
hut  Purt  at  Christmas,  which  will  contain  a 
very  large  collection  of  Divinity,  and  an  Ap- 
pendix of  additions  to  all  the  classes. 

A  work  entitled  Memoirs  for  tbe  History  of 
the  Fifty  Tears  from  1760  to  1810,  by  the  late 
Xbbt  Georgel,  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  and  confidential  Secretary  to 
Cardinal  de  Rohan,  is  about  to  be  published  at 
Paris,  in  three  volnmes;  and  if  the  annonce  is 
to  be  believed,  excites  great  interest  from  tbe 
talents  of  the  author,  (who  died  in  1613,)  and 
his  means  of  information. 

Wraxall's  Memoirs  have  been  transUted  into 
French  by  a  Mr.  Durdcnt. 

Dr.  Turton  has  ready  for  publication,  a  Con- 
cbological  Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands. 

Zapolya,  a  Dramatic  Poem,  by  Mr.  Coleridge, 
is  in  tbe  press,  and  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

Lebrun's  Prize  Poem  at  the  French  Academy 
has  been  printed  on  a  sheet  and  a  half  quarto, 
by  Didot,  and  published  at  Paris.  Several  of 
the  competition  poems  have  also  issued  from 
the  press. 

A  History  of  St.  Domingo,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time,  from  the  best  autho>' 
rities,  is  now  at  press,  and  nearly  ready  for 
publication. 

The  McCarthy  Library,  as  it  appears  from 
the  Catalogue  now  published  in  two  volumes 
octavo,  with  the  prices,  produced  the  sura  of 
4(14,746  francs,  55  centimes,  exclusive  of  tlie 
articles  withdrawn  without  being  bid  for.  It 
should  seem  that  a  ronsiderable  number  of  books 
from  this  Hbrary  were  bought  up  on  specula- 
tion, as  Messrs.  Debure  at  Paris  have  published 
a  catalogue  of  four  sheets,  octavo,  consisting 
entirely  of  rare  boolu  purctiased  at  that  sale, 
which  they  offer  to  the  amateurs  at  the  prices 
annexed  to  them. 

The  justly  celebrated  printer,  M.  Firmln  Di- 
dot, who  had  already  honourably  distinguished 
himself  by  his  translation  in  verse  of  the  Pasto> 
rals  of  Virgil  and  Theocritus,  has  now  ventured 
on  the  arduous  task  of  composing  a  Tragedy. 
He  has  chosen  for  his  subject  Hannibal  at  the 
Court  of  Prusias,  King  of  Bithynia.  The  pria- 
ciiMd  characters  are  Prusias,  Nicomedeshissoa, 
Hannibal,  and  Fbuninius.  It  is  remarkable  that 
there  is  not  a  single  female  character  in  the 
piece.  M.  Didot  has  kept  very  exactly  to  the 
accounts  given  by  historians.  The  language  of . 
the  tragedy,  say  die  French  critics,  (for  wehave 
not  seen  it  ourselves)  is  correct,  elegant,  and 
noble  ;  but,  from  the  account  they  give  of  it, 
it  does  not  appear  well  adapted  to  succeed  ou 
the  stage ;  and  the  author  himself,  by  choosing 
to  make  it  public  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  seems  to  have  been  of  this  opiahm. 
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A  Skbtch  of  the  Military  mdPo- 
IITICAL  Power  0/ Russia  tii  the  year 
I817.  Published  by  Ridgway,  8vo.  pp. 
308.  Price  8s. 

Would  to  Heaven  that  our  country- 
aea  would  turn  their  talents  to  the  cul- 
tiration  of  the  Arts  of  Peace  at  home, 
and  not  continue  to  embanass  our  minds 
with  the  politics,  and  embroil  our  vigour 
with  the  concerns  of  foreign  nations. 

The  author  of  this  book,  like  other 
great  personages,  assumes  the  incognito, 
and  like  other  great  personages,  notwith- 
ataading  his  masquerading,  he  seems  to 
be  pretty  gcaerally  known.  We  shall 
however  use  the  liberty  he  has  given  us, 
and  treat  his  work  without  the  ceremony 
due  to  a  writer  of  respectability  who 
avows  himself. 

He  is  aakoowledged  by  the  nugority 
•f  the  world  to  be  a  clever  person,  and 
we  dionki  be  sorry  that  he  had  not  thu 
consolation,  for  lie  has  evidently  *the 
same,  if  not  a  more  suf^lative  opinion 
of  himself.  In  sincerity  we  never  per- 
used ft  more  presumptuous  and  dogma- 
tical publication.  From  it  we  gather 
that  there  is  but  one  complete  statesman, 
and  peiftct  soldier  in  the  universe,  and 
that  is  (setting  vanity  and  self-conceit 
•side)  no  other  tbm  the  author  of  this 
sketch.  Like  the  worthy  Mr.  Owen,  he 
undertakes  to  prove  that  all  mankind  are 
wrong,  and  he  alone  right.  What  pity 
'tis  that  "  the  religion  of  ChMrittf"  is  not 
perfected  by  the  former,  that  its  bound- 
leu  scope  might  be  extended  to  this 
work,  which  ranges  in  assertion  and  in  hy- 
pothesis, exceedingly  beyond  the  utmost 
limitB  of  Faith. 

There  is  a  preface  of  broad  assump- 
tions, which  could  only  be  answered  by 
•»  broadly  advancing  their  negation ;  and 
the  infeiance  drawn  from  them,  that  they 
lead  to  struggles  which  can  admit  of  "  no 
eompfomue,"  by  the  simple  reply  that 
tack  struggles  never  did  and  never  can 
exist. 

Tba  grand  object  of  this  prelude  and 
of  tke  whole  volame  seems  to  be  to  mag- 
nify Md  eaaggenite  the  power  of  Russia — 
(m  what  purpose  the  writser  best  knows ; 
ibr  be  has  gone  no  farther  than  to  raise 
the  phantom  with  which  be  bugaboos  us, 
and  does  not  proceed  to  advise  that  it 
ahovld.  aikl.bow  it  shoetld  be  laidL  There 
|i  atarietankiaig  the  tour  of  BactboloBew 


and  other  fairs  at  present,  who  is  called, 
we  believe,  the  Leicestershire  Oiant.  He 
is  above  seven  feet  high,  has  a  head  like 
an  ox,  and  a  huge  body,  and  limbs  and 
feet  like  an  elephant.  Yet  he  is  very 
harmless,  and  were  he  otherwise,  two  or 
three  little  fellows  would  soon  tame  his 
fury  and  drab  him  into  his  senses.  While 
he  continues  to  conduct  himself  quietly, 
we  have  not  understood  that  any  party 
has  been  formed  to  beat  him  and  tie  his 
hands  merely  because  he  is  strong. 

One  paragraph  from  the  preface,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  may  serve  to 
show  the  grandiloquent  manner  of  the 
writer. 

"  England,  says  he,  devoted  all  her 
resources  to  remove  the  danger  of  me  do- 
mineering rival,  Fiance;  but  Russia,  pro- 
fiting by  the  occasion,  mounted  to  a  higher 
pinnacle  than  that  rival  ever  reached ;  while 
America,  nourished  by  the  war  qrstem,  be- 
came a  naval  power,  threatening  to  take  her 
station  on  the  high  sms,  and  throw  a  boom 
composed  of  her  ships  of  war  across  the 
channel  of  communication  with  the  Indies." 

These  he  very  (aindidly  in  tiie  next 
Kne  denominates  "  preternatural  cre- 
ations;" but  it  is  upon  such  pretcma- 
tuial  creations  that  his  whole  argument 
is  founded ;  an  argument  raised  to  prove 
the  absurdestof  all  political  propositions, 
— that  distant  Russia,  with  a  population 
of  42  millions  scattered  over  an  almost 
immeasurable  surface,  with  much  to  re- 
pair from  the  exhaustion  of  a  long  and 
wasting  war,  with  finances,  laws,  people, 
demanding  that  organization  which  can 
only  be  effected  in  time  of  peace, — that 
this  empire  b  more  powertul  aaid  dan- 
gerous than  that  which  we  have  happily 
overthrown,  vis.  that  of  Napoleon  with 
80  millions  of  concentrated  population  at 
his  command,  so  near  as  to  look  upon 
our  very  shores,  so  ranctHOos  as  lo 
have  no  object  but  our  destruction,  so 
colossal,  that  while  Italy,  Naples,  Spain, 
and  Germany  presented  bnt  Mbutaiy 
crowns,  all  the  rest  of  Europe  was  bent 
to  his  yoke,  and  from  the  Levant  to  the 
Baltic  there  was  not  a  power  nor  a  port 
which  durst  refuse  his  bidding. 

Before  going  to  the  foundation  of  this 
Alexamierie,  we  may  abo  notice  the 
different  depositions  of  the  two  rivals. 
We  were  the  only  obstacle  between  the 
ruler  of  France  and  universal  empire, 
the  sole  curb  to  bis  ambition,  the  last 
rallyiqg-point  of  opposition  to  his  desips, 
and  the  endnxi^  eonlrasl'  to  his  pnnd« 


pies  and  government,  which  divided  the 
world  into  but  two  parties,  bis  and  ours. 
How  is  it  vrith  regard  to  Russia  1  Europe 
is  now  massed  into  a  few  great  powers 
of  which  that  empire  is  one,  and  Britain 
is  another.  But  their  interests  clash  mk 
where ;  and  there  are  other  great  and  in- 
dependent nations  which  would  instantly 
throw  their  weight  into  the  scale  against 
any  sovereign  who  was  mad  enough,  afUr 
the  failure  of  Buonaparte,  to  entertain  the 
ruinous  and  impracticable  scheme  of 
subjecting  all  mankind  to  a  single  scept- 
tre.  The  fearful  example  of  France  itself 
is  sufficient  to  banish  so  wild  and  iiital  a 
phantasy  from  any  brain;  and  were  tliere 
nothing  else  to  set  us  at  ease  upon  this 
new  theory,  we  would  be  convinced  that 
the  lessons  and  experience  of  the  last 
five  years  have  not  been  so  lost  upon 
monarchs  as  to  admit  of  the  probaWlitjr 
of  an  attempt  upon  the  general  libertica 
of  Christendom  within  the  ensuing  fifty. 
But  what  is  it  that  has  so  disturbed 
and  alanned  the  imagination  of  this  wri- 
ter 1  Truly,  a  paragraph  in  a  Francfort 
newspaper,  copied  into  the  London  CoiV' 
rier — dignu*  rindice  nodus  I  The  per- 
son who  inserted  this  paragraph  presumes 
to  view  Russia  with  distrust,  and  suspect 
her  jjgovemment  of  the  crime  of  ambi- 
tion; and  our  autbor  chooses,  while  he 
himself  takes  up  and  enlarges  upon  the 
same  theme,  thus  to  rebuke  it.  (page  6.) 
Nations  as  well  as  individuals  are  sen* 
sible  to  those  voluntary  taunts.  What  £n^ 
lishman  has  forgotten  the  sensation  which 
Napoleon's  remark,  that  '  England  could 
not  contend  against  France  BiHgU-handed!* 
diffused  through  the  people  he  proposed  to 
humiliate  V 

Is  then  the  threat  of  a  potent  ruler,  so- 
lemnly delivered  in  the  bearing  of  an  as] 
sembled  people,  and  the  criticism  of  an 
anonymous  essayist,  stealing  into  circu- 
lation through  the  medium  of  an  obscure 
German  Journal,  of  precisely  the  same 
importance?  or  are  newspaper  imperti- 
nences to  be  taken  up  as  national  af- 
fronts 1 — If  so,  heaven  preserve  the  peace 
of  Europe ;  for  without  a  manifest  inter- 
position of  providence  it  could  not  others 
wise  continue  eight-and-fbrty  hours. 

Taking  up  and  insisting,  as  we  have 
said,  upon  the  theme  which  he  declares 
to  be  so  insulting  to  Russia  and  so  repro- 
hensible,  -the  sketch-writer  commences 
(at  page  7)  a  detail  of  the  aggrandizement 
of  that  power  within  the  last  century, 
from  the  en  i>t  Peter  the  Gieat.    la  the 
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<^  this  be  takes  ■  >^>cl  view  of 
the  memorabfe  invaiii<m  oT  Buoaaparte, 
<(lrho  at  the  head  of  400,000  men  demon- 
strated the  futility  of  aspiring  to  univer- 
sai  empire,  though  indeed  our  author 
ascribes  hi»  dreadful  overthrow  and  the 
annihilatioti  of  that  tremendous  army  to 
a  Mtfaerto  unknown  and  altogether  extra- 
otdinary  cause,  namely,  to  the  "  total 
negUet'to  provide  hcrie  ihoe$  nutahk  to 
aU  eKmate  !  !"  •  (page  34.) — another  illus 
ttation  of  the  luck  attributed  to  these  ar- 
ticks,  wfaich  we  have  often  seen  nailed 
oo  doors  to  propitiate  kind  Fortune,  and 
oa  thresbholds  to  keep  out  witches  and 
impure  spirits.  We  are  astonished  that 
Boonaparte,  with  all  his  fatalbm  and 
superstition,  did  not  attend  to  this  cir- 
oamstaace.  Had  he  been  as  prudent  as 
tin  soMier  who  picked  up  a  horseshoe 
and  stuck  it  in  bis  belt,  which  b«ng 
struck  with  a  hM  in  battle,  he  exclaimed, 
"••e  bow  usefiil  a  small  piece  of  armour 
is,  if  judiciously  employed  l"  it  does 
seem,  according  to  this  story,  that  be 
wooid  bare  marched  without  let,  fain- 
dranee,  or  molestation,  from  Moscow  to 
Paris.  So  much  for  tbe  wonderful  won- 
ders of  borse-ihocs. 

Our  author  proceeds  for  above  fifty  pages 
to  fight  all  the  Russian  Campaign  over  again 
bis  own  way,  and  if  it  be  to  be  accurately 
just  to  diifer  entirely  both  from  tbe  French 
bulletins  and  the  allied  official  accounts, 
our  author  must  have  the  praise  of  being  in 
everv  parHenlar  the  most  correct  and  inde- 
fsadem  historian  that  ever  dipped  pen  in 
wlc.  And  it  is  well  that  bis  innrmMion  is 
so  superior,  for  his  decisions  are  much  more 
peremptory.  He  speaks  ex  cathedra  on 
every  point;  and  his  arguments,  like  his  mi- 
litary movements,  know  no  halts. 

But  what  surprises  us  still  more  is,  that 
although  he  holds  up  Buonaparte  as  a  most 
consummate  General,  and  frequently  allows 
some  skill  to  the  Russian  Commanders, 
(which  indeed  they  ought  to  possess,  or  all 
tbe  portents  of  his  treatise  would  be  mere 
"  sound  and  fiiry"),  he  yet  makes  it  very 
clearly  appear  that  neither  French  nor 
Russians  knew  any  thing  about  conducting 
the  war  to  a  victorious  issue.  They  are  no- 
tbiag  but  dolts  and  idiots  when  compared 
with  our  author,  the  only  model  fi>r  war- 
riors abroad  and  for  politicians  at  home. 
Ilad  he  led  the  battle  on  either  side,  it  is 
evident  (from  page  S5  to  SS),  that  at  Smo- 
lensko,  Borodino,  Harioslawitz,  Tanitina, 
Weismar,  Krasnow,  the  Beresina,  and  sun- 
dry other  places,  the  contest  would  have 
been  terminated  by  the  total  aoniLilation  of 
the  opposite  side,  -How  much  do  we  lament 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  would  have  saved  the  combatants 


■  Amonc  Mi  iaconsistcnccs ;  having  aawrted 
that  Bnooaputewoald have. cooqaered  Rusiia 
hat  for  this  casoalty  i  lie  anerwards  contends, 
that  Rnsiia  mast  be  comiderrd  as  arare  power-i 
All  and  more  dangexoos,  too,  tiMn  that  power' 


from  the  shame  of  so  many  gross  oversights 
and  blunders,  as  our  author  has  exposed, 
but  because  one  thorough  exterminating 
blow  would  have  saved  much  human  blooU- 
sbcd  in  the  following  protracted  warfare. 

As  our  author  unfortunately,  however, was 
not  actually  Generalissimo  either  for  France 
or  Russia,  he  has  been  under  the  necessity 
of  labonriiig  also  through  the  Leipsig  Cam- 
paign, tbe  invasion  of  nance,  Waterbo,  and 
the  taking  of  Paris — on  paper.  So  fond  in- 
deed is  hoof  this  unresisted  system,  that  he 
even  diverge*  for  SO  pages  into  the  Cam- 
paign of  Italy,  which  nas  not  the  slightest 
connection  with  his  subject,  except  to  evince 
that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe,  where 
he  cannot  fight  battles  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, and  shew  that  all-  those  really  en- 
gaged in  them,  were  utterly  ignorant  of 
uenr  business,  and  nothing  snort  of  blunder- 
ing blockheads. 

*'  Never,  (quoth  be  in  his  text)  never  was 
there  any  campaign  in  modem  history,where 
each  adversary  had  such  frequent  opportu- 
nities to  obtun  certain  victory,  and  assure 
total  dutmctlon  to  tbe  attacked,  without  anv 
risk,  and  scarcely  any  loss  to  the  aggressor. 

We  copy  even  tbe  italics  of  this  muracle  of 
modesty. 

In  this  sort  of  running  fight  the  first  half 
of  the  volume  is  consumed;  presenting  a 
very  garbled,  lame,  and  desultory  narrative 
of  the  war  from  181S  to  its  conclusion :  upon 
which  it  may  also  be  observed,  that  it  is 
entirely  grettiitous_,  and  has  nothina  to  do 
with  toe  "  Sketch  of  tbe  militaiy  and  poli- 
tical povrer  of  Russia^*  nor  with  the  inference 
which  the  writer  wishes  to  draw  from  the 
situation  of  that  empire.  To  characterize  this 
portion  of  the  work  truly,  we  would  say,  that 
It  is  a  summary  glance  at  these  eampaigiis, 
such  as  might  be  caught  in  the  Buonapartist 
coteries  at  Paris  wim  the  facts  all  on  one 
sidn,  and  the  assertions  repeated  for  the 
hundredth  time  by  the  defeated  associates  of 
the  discomfited  usurper.  In  brief,  it  is  the 
Paris  Correspondence  of  acrlebrated  London 
Morning  Newspaper,  but  not  so  cleverly  got 
up,  collected  into  a  volume,  and  published 
separately. 

At  length,  at  page  116  we  begin  to  come 
to  the  manrowof  tlw  whole— the  spirit  of  tbe 
book.  The  riddle  is  here  put— "Atw/ar 
aajr  reaiiia^tioii  ^  Fronte,  England,  and 
Amlria,  eon  eratref  tht  policy  Ruuia  may  be 
dkpottdto  jMnmt."  This  is  the  Arcanum 
Imperii,  which  mir  modem  CEdipus  forili- 
with  sets  himself  (and  who  so  fit)  resohitely 
to  solve.  But  first,  to  shew  the  importance 
of  the  service  he  is  about  to  render  us,  he 
dwells  upon  the  increase  of  territory  and 
population  of  Russia,  her  acquintions  on  the 
sides  of  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Turkey,  till 
she  can  support  an  army  of  600,000  soldiers, 
and  wield  the  energies  of  forty-two  millions 
of  men.  He  nwreis  along  the  whole  outline 
of  her  extensive  frontier,  and  contends  that 
she  may  not  only  defend  this  prodigious 
track,  but  invade  and  conquer  wherever  she 
wills. 

Her  very  weakness  be  converts  into 
strength;  posts  SO/MO  men  in  Finland, 
80/100  on  the  side  of  GaUicia,  CO/XX)  ia 
Maldavti^'  SOtOfp-'toAniMoia,  aojXn  in 


Persia,  lOO/XX)  in  reserve,  and  then  hop. 
skip,  and  jump,  he  matches  with  tbe  300,000 
infiintry,   and   80,000  cavalry,  and   1900 
cannon,  he  has  still  left,  and  does  not  know 
what  to  do  with,  to  the  East  Indies,  or  tbe 
West,  or  the  North  Pole,  or  the  South,  over- 
comes all  resistance,  and.enlarges  the  boun- 
daries of  an  empire  of  which  there  are  pro- 
vinces   already    8000    miles   distant   from 
the  capital.    All  Asia  is  but  a  few  months 
work :  tr>  Trebisond  is  but  80,  to  tbe  Eu- 
phrates 90,  to  Arzroiim  (we  think  the  author 
might  have  sat  down  there)  100,'  to  Sinope 
S(70,  to  Scutari,  opposite  Constandnople,  little 
more  than  500,  across  the  isthmus  of  Asia 
Minor  to  Aleppo  not  so  far,  and  thence  to 
the  Red  Sea,  not  much  above  500  miles 
more !    These  walks  before  breakfast  accom- 
plished she  has  nothine  to  do  but  to  "  launch 
Greek  fire  from  the  shore  of  the  Bosphotus 
on  the  towers  of  the  Seraglio,"  and  aestiOy 
alt  his  pretty  little  Sultanas,  if  the  Grand 
Seignior  "  does  not  obey  the  Russian  Ukase." 
Shall  we  pursue  these  far  exceeding  seven- 
league-boot  achievements,  this  sheer  Boba- 
dilism,  and  essence  of  Chimera?    No!  We 
will  not  even  inquire,  as  at  page  158,  bow 
the  Emperor  Alexander  "  will  employ  tbe 
vast  force  at  his  disposition,"  which  be  has 
been  rapidly  disbanding  and  amalgamating 
into  peaceful  habits  and  civil  life  tor  these' 
two  years,  never  dreaming,  according   to 
human  appeamnees,  of  any  of  the  strange 
uses  to  which  our  author  says  they  might  be 
put;     not  even    whether  he  will   "  push 
Prussia  into  Holland,"  (same  page)astiaiige 
feat,  or  "  place  a  Dutchman  on  the  Freocb 
throne,"  or   "  newly  arrange  Eiiropey"  or 
make  a  road  from  Moscow  to  the  moon  f 

Neither  will  we  minutely  accompany  the 
author,  (to  whom  we  have  devoted  so  much, 
rather  on  account  of  the  noise,  whieh  in  the 
dearth  of  other'  topics  his  book  has  made, 
than  on  account  of  any  consequence  we 
attach  to  it)  through  his  attempt  to  prove 
that  no  combination  of  Powers  could  check 
Russia,  were  she  to  cherish  the  insane  pro- 
jects of  aggrandisement  and  conquest  which 
be  takes  upon  himself  to  impute.  Self-con- 
tradictioB,  willing<4>lindness,  and  the  pro- 
stration of  all  reasoning  to  build  up  an  uate- 
liable  theory,  are  the  distinguishing  features 
of  this  part  of  bis  publication.  France,  which 
in  the  preface  is  described  as  "  lAont  bot 
Mtill  terrible,"  comes  now  to  be  represented 
as  utterly  feeble  and  imbecile,  because  for> 
sooth  the  nation  is  not  cordially  united  with 
the  government; — Austria  could  do  nothii^ 
because  her  population  amounts  to  only  M 
millions,  and  she  never  could  raise  an  amy 
of  above  350,000  men  {—Turkey,  with  be- 
tween 39  and  98  millions  of  subjects  and 
"  every  one  of  them  a  brave  soldier,"  is  also 
quite  helpless; — and  England,  torn  by 
parties,  loaded  with  debt,  eMaustsd,  without 
pubHe  credit,  and  exeoatad  all  over  the 
Contineot,  could  of  course  qffier  no  resistance, 
hut  must  fall  an  easy  prey  to'  the  Cossacks 

whenever  they  please  to -Jord  tit  CAaaaef  / 

Singly  or  nnited,  France,  Turkey,  Austria, 
England,  Prussia,  (when  pushed  into  Hol« 
land  we  suppose)  and  any  Indf  doeen  other 
states,  though  they  might  overthrow  **  tlt« 
momeatary  authority  and  jmpninacy  of  oim 
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extraordinary  man,  subject  to  all  the  vici»- 
situdes  of  fortune  and  the  infirmities  of  hu- 
manity," could  not  withstand  the  "  solid 
dominion"  of  Russia,  and  the  "  national  su- 
premacy of  Alexander,  not  liable  either  to 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  or  human  in- 
firmities!!! 
Had  this  work  been  one  of  mere  abstract 

Sitics,  we  should  have  passed  it  unnoticed; 
ours  is  a  publication  of  peace,  and  not  of 
party.  Bat  we  cannot  restrain  our  indigna- 
'^tSjn,  when  we  see  promuleated  with  such 
zeal  these  factious  and  turbulent  specula- 
tioin,  calculated  to  rekindle  the  scarcely  ex- 
tinguished embers  of  war,  by  sowing  jealousy 
and  hatred  among  the  nations  oT  Europe. 
We  hope  that  in  the  present  instance,  the 
Quixotic  folly  of  the  production,  the  incon- 
sistency of  its  author,  and  the  nature  of  bis 
recent  connexions.  Will  serve  to  neutralize 
any  poison  which  might  otherwise  have 
flowed  from  so  mischievous  an  attempt.  It 
merits  onljr  to  be  considered  as  an  idle  rhap- 
sody, and  in  that  point  of  view  is  not  so 
amusing  as  either  Munchausen,  or  Tristram 
Shandy;  the  former  of  which  it  resembles  in 
truth,  and  the  latter  in  the  ease  with  which 
it  transports  armies,  cannon,  and  commis- 
sariat over  the  map,  as  Mr.  Shandy  did  his 
son  Bobby  on  his  travels,  and  arriving  pre- 
cisely at  th^  same-result— a  trifling  acciaent 
to  annihilate  the  whole  plan. 

We  have  abstained  from  minute  criticism, 
thoit^  disgusted  with  the  arrogant  and  un- 
snstained  assertions,  and  the  gross  perver- 
sions which  pervade  this  volume.  Of  the 
ibiiner,  if  examples  are  necessary,  they  will 
be  found  in  the  assurance,  that  Alexander 
always  declared  the  attack  on  Copenhagen 
to  be  u^ustifiable,  as  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Pemnark  had  determined  on  maintaiiiiog 
tb«  strictest  neutrality  (page  lA)— that  every 
article  of  the  French  Royal  Charter  had  been 
bfOkMi  by  outrages,  &c.(B6) — that  one  of 
tb«  great  parties  in  Eogiand  "  proclaims 
that  Dot  a  cannon  should  be  fired  in  Europe, 
without  the  reply  of  one  charged  by  British 
subsidies,  and  that  military  ^lory  is  of  mure 
value  than  constitutional  treewtm,"  &c. — 
Writers  who  regard  veracity  so  little  as  to 
advance  such  notorious  inventions  and  un- 
fouaded  absurdities,  have  no  claim  to  credit 
whan  they  assert  facts  which,  however  doubt- 
ful their  accuracy,  are  not  from  circumstances 
so  eas^  to  be  refuted. 

In  fine,  we  look  upon  this  to  be  at  once  a 
foolish  and  a  factious  publication ;  pretending 
to  develope  matters  of  which  the  writer 
knows  nothing,  anddeliverine  in  adictatorial 
tone,  as  unquestionable  truths,  all  the  mis- 
representations of  the  Revolutionists  of 
France. 


country  of  which  it  is  the  central  object, 
and  this  has  been  accomplished  (to  give 
connection  and  regularity  to  the  «lescrip- 
tions«)  by  four  distinct  tours  or  pro- 
gresses, involving  such  local  histories  as 
appeared  to  claim  insertion;  and  the 
decorative  part  has  been  pteferred,  froin 
the  interest  excited  either  by  the  anti- 
quity or  picturesque  effect  of  tbe  several 
subjects."  —  The  author  acknowledges 
the  assistance  he  has  received  from  man^ 
of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the  vici- 
nity, and  several  other  sources,  which 
lias  enabled  him  to  give  an  account  of 
every  material  circumstance,  relative  to 
Windsor,  since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Pote's  History,  "  all  the  essential  parts 
of  which,"  he  affirms,  "  this  volume  will 
be  found  to  contain." 

The  second  section  contains  several 
projected  alterations  for  the  purpose  of 
increasmg  private  comfort  and  external  I     Edwatd  the  First  granted  a  charter  to 

i|nificence,  a  particular  description  of |  Windstnr,  declaring  it  a  free  Boroogh, 


this  Castle,  which  was  in  a  short  time  sur- 
rendered to  the  Barons,  who  were  in  the 
interest  of  the  King.  By  a  subseauent 
treaty  it  was  consigned  to  tfak  ciistoc[y  of 
Eleanor,  the  Queen  Dowager. 

In  1S15,  King  John  took  refuge  in  Wind* 
sor  Castle,  nor  did  be  quit  the  protectioa 
which  its  waHs«&rded  nim  till  the  sign«> 
ture  of  Magna  Charta.  —  In  ISM,  diinag 
the  war  between  Henry  and  tbe  Batons, 
Prince  Edward  garrisoned  Windsor  Castle, 
with  foreigners.  In  the  same  year  it  wat 
given  up  to  the  Barons,  and  the  King  issued 
an  order  that  Eleanor,  the  wife  oi  Prince 
Edward,  with  her  daughter,  and  all  her 
household,  should  witluxit  delay  retire  fmtk 
I  he  Castle;  however,  it  was  never  for  anjr 
lung  time  out  of  tbe  King's  possession,  fior 
in  1865  the  principal  citizens  of  Loodoi^ 
were  committed  thither,  and  remained  aa. 
prisoners  till  thev  had  paid  the  fines  to 
which  they  had  been  sentenced,  for  their 
adherence  to  the  Eari  of  Leicester  and  bis 
rebellious  adherents. 


ThbHiSTOBT  OF  WiNDSOB  fliuf  t7« 

Neiohboi;bhood.  Bjf  Jambs  Hakr^ 
wti.1,,  Architect.  Published  by  E.  Lloyd. 
Largfc  4to.  pp.  352.  P^e,  Royal  5, 
Im))erial  10,  and  Aths  15  Gnineas. 

Mr.  ilakewill  observes  in  hb  Inlro- 
doction,  that  "  the  history  of  a  struc- 
tare  which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  part  of 
the  national  magnificence,  seeins  neces- 
ftiily  to  involve  «  certain  circuit  of.  the 


which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give ; 
we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  the  work 
itself,  which  commenees  wUh  an  account 
of  the  antiquity  and  name  of  this  cele- 
brated spot. 

The  earliest  notice  of  Windsor,  we  are 
informed,  appears  in  an  instrument  of 
donation  made  by  Edward  the  Confessor 
to  tbe  Monastery  of  Sabt  Peter,  West- 
miigater.  King  William  was  so  pleased 
with  the  beauties  of  its  situation,  and  its 
convenience  for  the  pleaanm  of  the 
cfaace,  that  "  in  the  fint  year  of  bis  reign 
he  gave  the  Monastery  in  exchange  ror 
it,  Waketubme,  in  Ceaford  Hundred,  in 
the  province  of  the  East  Saxons,  or  Essex, 
and  a  house  called  Feringu,  m  Lexedau 
Hundrcid,  in  the  same  province." 

I'his  Monarch  iinniediately  erected  "  a 
Mansion,  or  Castle,  oo  this  fiivourite 
spot ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign 
he  kept  his  court,  and  ordered  a  synod 
to  be  held  there  at  Whitsuntide.'' 


When  Richard  the  First  engaged  in  his 
romantic  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  he 
appointed  Hugh  de  Pudsey,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham and  Earl  of  Northumberland,  one  of 
the  regency  during  his  absence,  and  gave  tbe 
Castle  of  Windfor  to  bis  care  and  custody. 
That  nobleman  made  it  his  place  of  resi- 
dence on  account  of  its  strength,  till  his 
amliitious  colleague,  Williafn  Longchamp, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  then  also  Lord  Chancellor, 
iosidiuusly  obtaining  possesMon  of  his  per- 
son, and.  retaining  him  in  prison,  compelled 
him  to  surrender  it.  In  consequence  of  tbe 
agreement  which  took  place  in  1191,  be- 
tween the  King's  brother.  Earl  John,  and 
tlie  Lord  Chancellor,  the  King  being  still  in 
P  .lestine,  the  Castle  of  Windsor  was  deliver- 
ed in  trust  to  the  Earl  of  ArundeL  When, 
however,  the  account  of  King  Richard's  im- 
prisonment arrived  ia  England,  about  two 
yeani  after,  £ail.John  took  posseiaion  of 


with  various  privileges  to  its  inhabitants ; 
and  this  instrument  Mr.  Hakewill  has 
favoured  us  with  at  length.  This  charter 
was  coofirmed  by  Henry  tbe  Sixth.  -*' 
Edward  tbe  Fourth,  in  the  seventli. 
year  of  his  reign,  granted  a  charter  to 
this  Borough ;  and  James  the  Second,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  rogn,  granted  a  new 
charter  to  this  town,  containing  feserva> 
tions  and  restrictions,  which  narrowed 
and  limited  certain  privileges  ipuited  by 
former  sovereigns.  After  giving  a  fiiM 
and  satisfactory  account  of  the  GuUdhaU^ 
and  of  the  Parish-church  with  its  nonn* 
ments,  we  have  a  description  of  the  Castle 
and  its  appurtenances,  commencing  with 
an  account  of  the  improvements  made 
by -Edward  the  Third,  in  which  b  intra- 
duced  the  following  anecdote : 

In  1350,  William  of  Wickham,  then  one 
of  the  King's  chaplains,  was  appointed  clerk 
of  the  woTKs,  with  ample  powers,  and  a  fee 
of  one  shilling  a  day  whilst  at  Windsor,  and 
two  shUlinm  when  be  went  elsewhere  on 
tbe  duties  of  hU  ofiice.  His  clerk  also  had 
three  shillings  a  week.  In  1359,  the  archi- 
tect's powers  were  considerably  enlarged; 
and  be  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  manors' 
of  Old  and  New  Windsor.  Having  nearly 
finished  the  building  of  the  Castle,  he  caused 
the  words  "  TAti  made  Wykham"  to  be  in- 
scribed  on  the  wall  of  it;  which  circum- 
stance, it  U  said,  excited  the  King's  dis> 
pleasure  to  such  a  degree,  that  NVykham 
had  no  means  of  saving  himself  from 
disgrace,  but  in  the  ambiguity  of  expressbn.' 

A  short  account  of  the  Little  Park 
contains  the  following  story  of  tbe  cele*. 
brated  Heme's  oak : 

This  part  of  the  Park  was  within  these  few 
years  distinguished  by  a  venerable  tree, 
immortalizeci  by  Sliakspeare,  and'known  bj* 
theappellationofllerns'soak.  ,  .     , 
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-  In  th*  Meriy  Wintt  of  Winiur,  Mrs.  Pa^ 
reeauati  the  tntdhiooaiy  stoiy  of  Herne  in 
theiclkM*: 

There  U  ta  old  tale  goei,  tbat  Heme  the  Hunter, 
Some  MmM  ■  keeper  here  in  Windsor  Forest, 
Doth  all  the  winter-tiiae,  at  itiU  of  midBighr, 
WalkTOand  aboot  an  mIe,  with  ranged  horns ; 
▲ad  there  ha  Ua«l>  the  tree  and  take*  the 

cattle, 
i^d  BiaKe*<t>lcb^)utte  yi^d  VIood,  end  «bak«« 

a  chain 
In  e  iiiost  bideoq$  fMid  jlread^  marver. 

The  toa^itional  account  is,  that  Heme  was 
a  keeper  of  the  forest  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  having  committed  some  offence 
whioi  would  have  occasioned  a  dismissal 
ftom  his  office,  took  the  desperate  resolution 
to  bang  himself  upon  this  oak.  Tlie  credii- 
Itty  of  the  times  may  be  supposed  to  have 
encouraged  the  story  that  his  ghost  haunted 
the  spot:  and  consequently  rendered  it  a  fit 
scene  of  action  to  expose  the  lyiwardice  of 
the  lasdvions  knisht. 

This  celebrated  tree  has  been  lately  cut 
down;  but  the  people  of  Windsor  show  their 
resMct  for  it  by  the  ostiBatien  iqwlHoh  they 
iiald  the  little  v^cles  of  ITurniture  ^nd  oma- 
ihent  th^t  have  been  furmed  from  its  renjains. 

In  bU  aocouat  ^  the  Grant  Pvrk,  Mr. 
Haluwill  hae  preantted  us  with  »  pwtisu- 
lar  deicriptian  of  th^  inpraveiMnto  made 
by  his  pceaent  Mi^esty,  and  especiaJly 
thie  ffl^tods  now  used  to  cultivatiag  what 
is  termed  Norfolk  Farm. 

Vlt  aow  com*  to  Windsor  Fereat, 
wUfib,  we  «re  iofonncd,  "  was  formerly 
of  niiofa  greater  eateat  tbsa  appears  lirom 
th«  sarveys  of  asodcm  tiaiei ;  its  original 
cirenmfeience  was  eoapated  at  120 
miles,  but  accordiag  to  Roque'a  map  of 
Beiksbire,  aad  sabsetpwat  satveys  made 
under  the  authority  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty, for  inqniriog  into  the  state  of 
Windsor  Forest,  ascirtaiaiag  its  bouadar- 
ies,  and  tbe  buds  of  the  Crewu  within 
the  same,  its  circumference  appears,  at 
this  time,  to  be  about  fifty-six  miles. — 
The  number  of  deer  have  of  late  years 
been  very  mncb  diminished,  there  being 
no  more  than  318  deer  in  the  wbok 
ibrest ;  and  by  a  return  made  in  Novem- 
ber, 1731,  the  herd  then  consisted  of 
1300." 

Mr.  Hakewill  has  also  presented  us 
ifitb  some  extracts  from  a  description  of 
this  forest  by  J.  Nordau,  surveyor  of  the 
woods  to  James  the  First ;  these  extracts 
are  copied  from  tbe  original  in  the  Britbh 
Museum,  and  cannot  be  considered  other- 
wise than  a  curious  addition  to  the  work. 
A  very  interesting  account  of  the  Royal 
Chapel  and  Collegiate  Church  of  St. 
George,  comes  next  under  our  consider- 
ation. 

..  After  raoounting  tbe  iFariona  additions 
and  impfovementi  made  by  several  suc- 
CMsiw  Monaicbs  to  this  Chapel,  the 
'"thor  particttlarizea  nuwereus  chantries 


that  have  been  founded  here,  and  endow- 
ed with  lands  and   sufficient  revenues, 
for  the  maintenance  of  chaplains  and 
priests  to  perform  masses  there,  for  tbe 
soub  of  their  several  founders  and  their 
respective  kindred.    The  last  instance 
of  this  krad  is  that  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  ;  and  as  this  appears  to  have  been 
the  last  appointment  <^  this    kiud    in 
England,  we  shall  perhaps  at  a  future 
period  take  tbe  liberty  of  tranacribiag  it. 
Tbe  descriptkm  of  the  interior  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  ctmtains  an  account  of 
all  the  decorations  and  principal  tombs 
contained  in  the  several  chapels,  includ- 
ing the  solemnities    performed    at   the 
interment  of  her  Royal  Highness   the 
Princess  Amelia :  and  in  an  Appendix  we 
have  Sir  Henry  Halford't  account  of  the 
diwovery  of,  and  appearances  on  op«iing, 
the  eoffn  <^  King  Charles  the  First, 
which  was  accidentally  found   by  the 
woikmcp  employed  to  form  a  passage 
from  under  the  choir  of  St.  George's 
Chapel  to  the  mausolemn  built  in  the 
tomb-JiMise  by  biapieaent  Majesty. 

We  now  praoeed  to  the  initittition  of 
the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter, 
the  origin  of  which  is  involved  in  eb- 
snurity,  and  rather  perpleaed  than  elu- 
cidated by  tbe  c«Btradiot<ay  opinions  of 
tbe  learned  and  ingenious  antiquaries, 
who  have  attended  to  the  subject.  The 
popubur  opinion  of  its  having  arisen  from 
the  oiicumataiice  of  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury  dropping  her  garter  whilst 
dancing,  ia  regarded  as  an  idle  story,  and 
its  true  orig^u  referred  to  the  love  of 
military  glory  which  predominated  in  the 
character  of  its  royal  fonuder. 

Following  this  account  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the 
first  installation  in  the  year  1349,  the 
insignia  of  the  order,  and  a  list  of  all 
those  who  have  been  eleoted  since  its 
first  establiahawnt  to  June  1812,  amount- 
ing to  632  names. 

(To  be  conclifded  in  our  next — with  an  ac- 
count qflheEtomMontem,and  other  extract t.) 
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SOME   HEMOra   OF   THE   L/TE 

SAMUEL  WOODFORDE,  ESQ.  R.  A. 

With  Remirk*  on  tAeify/eo^PAUL  Veeokese, 

and  other  iHuiten. 

(Concluded from  our  la$t,) 

The  accusation  of  others,  that  Wood- 
FOBDE  ou^ht  to  have  copied  moreofPitoL 
Veeokes^s  pictures  in  Italy  is  by  no  means 
implied  in  our  observation,  tbat  be  did  not 
catch  all  the  brilliancy  of  that  master's  man- 
ner in  bis  copy  firom  the  Pitani  picture.  We 
have  never  seen  a  copy  from  Paolo,  that  ha«i 
not  lost  a  portion  qf  bis  light  and  vivacious 
execution.  A*  in  the  transfusion  of  the 
choicest  wine  from  vessel  to  vessel,  io  some- 
ihbig  must  ever  be  lost  m  even  tbe  best 


copy.    The  fact  ii,  that  Mr.  Wooiforit  pre- 
ferred the  study  of  design  in  tbe  first  in- 
stance, to  that  of  colouring ;  and  deemed  it 
wiser  to  imbibe  his  primary  principlea^from 
Rome  and  Florence  than  from  any  other 
school.    Tliis  is  evinced  by  bis  copies  from 
Raphael,  of  which  his  fine  transcripts  of 
the  ^kaal  afAlient,  and  the  Parnassus  from 
the  original  in  the  Vatican,  are  well  known 
in  this  country.    From  the  former,  Eeeiif 
T0«,  of  Handaworth,  executed  his  brilliant 
painting  on  glass,  in  three  compartment*, 
for  the    library   window  of  Sir    Ricdasd 
Colt  Hoahe,*  Bart,  at  Stourhead.    If  Mr. 
WooDFonoE,   in  the  dread  of  a  superficial 
style,  did  not  acquire  or  adopt  a  sufficient 
degree  of  Venetian  tone  in  Italy,  be  was 
not  without  examples  of  good  painters  abroad 
and  at  home,  who  yielded  altogether  to  the 
seduction,  and  whoic  works  were  "  color  «t 
preterta  nihil.''    His  course  was  tbe  tafest. 
An  artist  can  study  colouring  evenr  where; 
but  the  Vatican,  only  at  Rome.    The  rage 
for  Venetian  splendour  had,  at  tbat  period, 
and  for  many  year*  before,  produced  a  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  "  a  rich  effect"  atoned 
for  a  want  of  many  more  important  quali- 
Ues.    This  notion  sml  continues  to  exercise 
an  injurious  influence.    Instead,  therefore^ 
of  detailing  private  anecdotes  of  the  man,  we 
shall,  in  conformity  with  our  prefiitury  ob- 
servations, continue  our  endeavour  to  coa- 
neet  the  Memoir  of  the  Artia  with  the  in- 
terests of  his  art;    and,  for  that  purpose, 
shall  venture  some  observations  on  the  style 
of  Padl  Vekohese,   whose  ]ricture  in  the 
Pisani  Palace,  our  young  English  painter 
copied.    We  may  be  said  to  write  this  under 
the  dominion    of   that   celebrated  master, 
from  having,  taithin  this  hour,  viewed  hia 
spkndid  painting  of  the  Uagdakn  vnhing 
Chrut'tftet,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.RoexiK.* 
But  while  we  acknowledge  the  power  of  the 
Magician,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  resist  his 
spefl.    The  march  of  Devben's 

Ueep-eioutk'd  verse  and  long  rrsoanding  line" 
in  some  decree  resembles  titis  painter's 
ExecoTioa ;  nut  that  the  former  is  borne 
aloft  by  a  burning  power  of  thinkine,  in 
which  essential  the  latter  is  too  often  de^i« 
ent.  Although  he  possessed  a  prodigious  fer- 
tility of  inveutiotH  and  a  niagnibcence  of 
composition,  which  has  not  beeooAen  sur- 
passed by  any  master  but  Rubems,  these 
imposing  qualities  are,  in  many  instances, 
overbalanced  by  deficiencies.  His  perform- 
ances may  be  likened  to  a  grand  concert  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  where  eveiy 
effi>rt  is  employed  to  display  the  skill  of  tb» 
composer,  and  the  admirers  of  beavijka  are 
lavish  of  applauses,  while  the  brcMtremaina 
unmoved.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  grandeur  of  his  general  ideas ;  or  to  re- 
fuse him  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
great  masters;  but  a  Brititk  ttudent  wiM  ddi 
well  to  recollect  that  all  his  ackoowledeed 
merits  do  not  rest  upon  the  sure  basis  of 
truth.  Placed  beside  the  pure  forms  and 
loftier  inspiration  of  Rome,  the  severe  gran* 
deur  of  Florence,  or  the  p«nsive  twilight  of 
Bologna,  the  s^le  of  Foul  Venmeit  »  the 
dangerous  alluccment  of  a  Ltiit  compwed 
with  the  retiring  lovelineu  of  a  VestaU    If 


•  Anther  of  the  PMinfts  of  Hemery. 
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t>ie  UandishmenM  from  which  the  age  and 
Wisdom  of  the  Athenian  philosophers  afibrd- 
•d  no  safeguard,  found  an  easy  conquest  in 
the  unbridled  spirit  o(Atcibia4ei ;  the  splen- 
dour, which  Regnotdi  condemned,  but  had  not 
power  to  resist,  ought  uot  to  lie  approach- 
ed by  a  youn^  artist,  without  a  due  degree 
of  caution.  No  painter,  not  even  '<the  fu- 
rious Tinlorelto,"  perhaps,  ever  more  skil- 
fully anited  the  effect  ot  a  finished  picture 
with  the  extemijoraneous  fire  and  Karless 
eloauenee  of  a  sketch.  The  masterly  union 
of  dissimilar  meaiis  and  principles,  of  gold 
md  stiver  hues,  of  deep-toned  solemnity  and 
daziKng  splendour ;  the  stateliness  of  his 
buildings;  the  inexhaustiMe  profusion  of 
his  groujps;  tlie  variety  and  piclur«sque 
"beauty  of  his  contrasts ;  the  nobleness  of  bis 
dispositions ;  and  the  triumphant  velocity  of 
bis  hand,  are  sufficient  to  intoxicate  any  but 
a  Aiind  thoroughly  formed  upon  the  antique 
and  the  immutable  principles  of  Nature. 
Yet,  even  in  seme  or  his  most  celebrated 
compositions,  his  public  festivals,  those 
sumptuous  monuments  of  his  genius,  ail  the 
magic  of  his  tote,  and  richness  of  hiswrfoce, 
do  nor  sufikiently  compensate  for  his  want 
of  sentimeni.  The  proud  confidence  of  his 
brilliant  imagination ;  its  decorative  eie- 
gMce  and  tasteful  pomp,  were  often  la- 
vished upon  bustle  and  parade  alone.  No 
composer  ever  knew  how  to  veil  the  emp- 
tiness of  his  suliject  with  so  many  splendid 
resources;  but  that  invention,  like  the  Nile, 
ever  flowing  and  ever  full,  although  so 
rich  in  vdRiptuous  combinations  for  the 
eye,  was  sometimes  altogether  forgetfiil 
of  the  mind.  He  was  full  of  fire;  but 
too  abundant  and  rapid  to  give  it  a  due  di- 
rection. His  fire  exhausts  itself  upon  trap- 
pings and  machinery;  while,  in  pourtraying 
the  ecnotions,  he  is  generally  indolent,  and 
often  eoM.  His  females  do  not  want  Uie 
freshness  of  yoiith  or  personal  comeliness. 
Their  bold  flow  of  outline  and  agreeable 
relative  spirit  are  not  unallied  to  grace. 
They  possess  the  charms  of  external  embel- 
lishment; a  rich  attire;  ornaments  of  gold 
and  diamond ;  a  free,  inviting  mien,  and 
gala-look,  as  if  dressed  oat  for  show,  and 
assured  of  admiration.  B«t  wt  search  in 
vain  for  the  oflfecting  simplicity  of  nature. 
They  want  the  sweet  pndtcity  and  gentle 
ebitrm  of  feminine  sensibility.  They  have 
Kttle  tenderness  or  s^orrow ;  little  of  thai 
oivine  and  touching  Iteauty,  which,  in  the 
Madonna  and  Magdalen  of  LEOMiiADo  da 
Vfscr,  Raphael,  CoRttEotiio  and  G-i'id6, 
exalt  every  sense  of  the  spectator  into  one ; 
end  make  eternal  impressions.  Learned  in 
the  human  figure,  yet  careless  in  the  choice 
w  hi*  modei^  and  more  robust  than  pr«- 
leuiid  in  his  male  forms,  he  sacrificed  dr»- 
iwtic  propriety  and  historical  truth  where- 
•♦*r '*  served  his  purpose.  He  was  equally 
indiflbrent  to  the  costume ;  and  condescend- 
eo  to  substitnte  th*  artifice  of  grouping  an 
^position  of  attitttdes  and  theatrical  airs, 
for  ju«  expression  and  dignified  character. 
Hlir  old  head*  are  grave  and  venerable,  but 
too  nearly  alike.  He  beirewed  from  no  other 
master;  at  least  bis  design  rarely  betrays  a 
trace  of  imitation ;  but  he  too  often  repeated' 
Dimself;  and,  itlllTdug^  an  orTginal,  is  defi- 


cient in  that  energy  which  is  ibe  great  cha- 
racteristic of  originality.  He  was  contented 
to  follow  bis  own  age ;  where,  with  a  noble 
ambition,  he  was  qualified  to  lead  ;  and,  as 
be  painted  for  a  gay,  luxuiions  people,  who 
delighted  in  spectacle,  he  flattered,  instead 
of  seeking  tu  airect,  their  taste.  Heace  his 
antics ;  his  traps  to  catch  the  applause  of  the 
multitude ;  his  degradation  of  sacred  history 
by  unworthy  and  vulgar  incidents.  To  this 
we  owe  his  introdisctioa  of  capricious  whim- 
sies, of  buffoonerir  ond  deformity;  of  dogs 
and  monkeys;  dwarfs,  and  parrots,  and 
negroes  ;  upon  tbe  most  solemn  occasions. 
This  spirit  of  eompliance  with/bsAion,  render- 
ed him  more  intent  to  crowd  his  caovas 
than  make  deep  impressions;  and  the  ma- 
jority of  bis  figures  are  like  uncoiuerned 
hirelings  in  a  pageant,  set  otit  for  show,  not 
anxious  performer*  in  tbe  busy  scene  of  life. 
In  endownr.ents  from  nature  he  had,  perhaps, 
tew  superiors  in  bis  time ;  and  his  practical 
powers  might  liava  scaled  the  higlieat  eleva- 
tion of  his  art.  But  he  turned  aside  too  fre- 
(}uently  from  nature,  and  mistook  the  means 
tor  the  end.  Although  his  works  altogether 
fiimish  seme  splendra  exoeptions ;  and,  in 
(Muiicuiars  of  executive  excelleaee  and  fer- 
tility of  genius,  have  deservedly  obtained 
him  an  immortal  reputation;  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  does  not  often  excite  the 
higher  sympathies,  or  impress  a  moral  with 
force.  His  appeal  was  to  tbe  eye,  and  a 
British  Uudent  must  not  forget  that  a  power, 
which 

"  Plays  roand  tbeibeiid,  but  eomei  not  near  the 
ketrt," 

ought  not  to  be  studied,  ttntil  afier  a  tolid 
foundation  of  more  valtuAU  aegmitiont  kat 
hten  iteeply  Uud, 

WooDFOBBB,who,at  Rome,  had  judiciously 
endeavoured  to  ground  himself  in  desigirand 
composition,  might  well  dread  to  surrender 
himself  wholly  to  the  dangerous  influence 
of  colouring  at  Venice.  Robehs,  who,  with- 
out imitation,  incorporated  so  much  of  Pavl 
Veronese's  showy  principle  in  bis  practice, 
is  perhaps  inferior  to  him  in  some  features 
of  tasteful  elegance;  but  far  his  superior  in 
energy  of  action.  His  powers  are  not  seen 
in  reposive  subjects.  But  his  tumultuous 
groups  are  ever  bent  upon  a  right-on  pur- 
pose. Wherever  the  developement  of  force 
IS  necessary,  the  blood,  bone,  and  muscles, 
'the  soul  aiMil  body  of  his  agents,  are  in  stre- 
nuous exertion.  His  characters  are  ordinary, 
and  rarely  touched  with  the  finer  passions; 
but  they  possess  a  constitutional  heat,  which 
Barnes  fbrth  under  violent  impulses.  The 
more  it  is  called  for,  tbe  more  this  vehe- 
ment activitv  appears.  Pacl  Vesonsse  is, 
comparatively,  the  director  of  a  gay  and 
amusing  bustle ;  the  master  of  a  magnificent 
ceremonial.  His  story  and  characters  are 
subservient  to  his  colourine  and  effect.  Rd- 
BBiis  made  his  splendid  colouring  and  eifect, 
in  his  grand  compositions,  accessaries  to  his 
story.  He  employed  thenr  to  impress  more 
forcibly  upon  the  spectator  a-  still  higher 
effiel-^th*  effect  of  angry  and  mortal  conflict 
upon  hostile  multitudes.  This  is  tbe  pervad- 
ing spirit  of  his  Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
and'  huntines  of  savage  animals.  Ttnto- 
KVtny,  (as  niay  be  seen  in  Sadtlet't  and  Jaeh- 


•ea'f  engravings)  persoaifying  notieB  ia  its 
rapid  groups,  eqdalicd.  Mid  in  some  parts 
excelled  him  in  the  former  subject;  batwbe 
ever  equalled  bim  in  the  fierce  ehase  of  tbt 
Bear  and  the  Boar ;  the  Wolf,  die  Uon,  and 
the  Tiger?  In  the  Conversion  of  St.  Pant, 
the  Defeat  of  Maxentiua,  and  tbe  Battle  of 
the  Amazons,  his  genius  moves  before  os^ 
like  Homer'i  Neptune,  ■•irith  an  earth-shaking 
and  appalling  power.  We  do  not  alone 
imagine  the  wild  shriek  of  maternal  agony 
over  the  bleeding  bodies  of  the  tnfiints;  tbe 
ooafiued  cries  aim  shouts  of  dogs  and  meit; 
or  the  roar  of  tbe  lion  springing  upon  his 
hunters.  Tbe  iilus'ion  is  perlect.  We  as* 
hurried  away  by  tbe  fear  and  flighty  and 
madness  of  the  combatants.  The  spirit  of 
the  painter,  of  Rubens  himself,  is  upon  nsc 
The  sound  pf  thunder  overturning  the  men 
and  horses  of  the  Christian  persecutor;  the 
clang  df  armour ;  the  groans  of  tbe  wounded 
and  dying;  and  the  tremendous  shoek  of 
closing  armies,  break  upon  the  ear  of  &ncy. 
This  is  net  merely  a^ne  effect  of  tight  and 
eotair,  upon  the  eve.  It  is  an  ethtt,  of  the 
painter's  mini  ana  paeriotu,  upon  the  etietf 
axii  pauioni  of  the  ^eetatori  and  like  that 
produced  by  Homer'i  battles,  or  rS4aAtpe«re'f 
best  dramas,  it  sends  an  impetuous  curreM 
throi^  the  veins,  and  hurries  the  wholt 
man  into  motion.  ° 

Compared  with  these  impassioned,  bmrnJ 
ing  energies  the  most  celebrated  of  Pa»lil$ 
compositions,witballtheirimposin2grandeui^ 
and  s{ilendid  attractions,  appear  nke  a  brik' 
liant  assemblage,  asleep  with  their  eyes 
open.  WooDFoRDE,  ]>ernaps,  might  hav<e 
ventured  more:  but  his  diffident  approach 
to  Venetian  stvle,  was  no  doubt  directed  1^ 
good  taste  and  sound  principle.  The  mis- 
application of  this  great  Venetian  roaster's 
genius  to  the  secondary  part  of  his  art,  ma/ 
aSbrd  a  salutary  lesson  to  young  Artists,  that 
no  power  of  hand  or  effect,  can  atone  for  the' 
want  of  truth,  simplicity,  and  the  genuine 
feelings  of  nature. 

The  genius  of  TirrAir  was  capable  of 
every  style :  it  ascended  with  the  loftiness  of 
his  subject,  and  he  produced  immortal  ex*' 
amples  of  the  tenible,  the  sublime,  and  the 
beautiful.  If  Pat;l  Veronese  and  Tintoretto 
too  often  substituted  colouring  and  chiaro> 
scuro  for  $entiment ;  Titian,  almost  alone, 
communicated  a  sentiment  to  colouring. 
The  grandeur  of  his  design,  although  not 
wholly  piure,  may  be  separated  from  his 
magic  harmony,  and  attill  preserve  its  ma- 
jesty. There  is  a  simple  greatness  in  his 
conceptions,  which  rests  upon  a  solid  foun- 
dation of  nature,  and  gives  a  value  to  tbe 
engravinp  from  his  pictures.  But  the  prints 
from  the  paintings  of  Padi.  Vexoitesx, 
stripped  of  his  luminoiw  tones  and  creative 
boldness  of  band,  possess  less  interest,  and 
are  more  rarely  to  be  found  in  classical  col- 
lections, than  those  from  any  other  cele- 
brated master.  The  French  Artists  would 
do  well  to  spread  a  little  of  his  free  handling 
and  mellow  graces  over  the  learning  and 
grandeur  uf  David's  School,  which,  with  all 
Its  depth  of  design,  is  rather  tame  and 
deficient  in  richness  of  aafae€.  But  in  En- 
;land,  where  public  cirrumstaocesbave  Pro^; 
uced,  perbape,sorae«rtiat  too  great  a  neglect 
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of  deaij^  and  coneetness  in  the  detail  of 
Irving  nrm* }  whare  freedom  of  hand  has 
bMQ  pushed  to  itt  veiy  utmost  length ;  and 
niomring  and  cAtafW^caro  carried  to  an  en- 
viable exeellencr ;  the  works  of  the  Venetian 
painten  and  of  Paul  Veronese  in  particular, 
whaee  chief  escellence  lies  upon  the  nufaee ; 
aod  oonaista  in  colour,  effect,  the  artifices  of 
composition  and  prowess  of  pencil ;  are  not 
'  the  very  safest  models  for  a  young  student 
The  real  want  and  evil,  is  the  want  of  a 
itmtttkd  or  caamiMimu  for  kiUorieal  mbjecti; 
wluch  make  at/eDraa^Admen  and  Daigmen. 
The  eaoouiagement  of  UttorUal  painting 
would  answer  every  necessary  end,  befause 
this  department  of  painting  combines  the 
daily, studv  of  correctness  in  the  naked 
Agttre,  wiin  the  choice  of  superior  forms; 
twptb  of  design  and  ideal  elevation,  with 
that  true  grandeur,  which  consists  in  thr 
aimplemuTements  of  nature.  WooproaoE's 
course  of  study  is  Justified.  The  works  of 
the  fiemaa  and  Florentine  Schools,  whicli 
unite  puritv  with  elevation;  the  antique 
statues;  ana  the  livine  £gure;  are  the  best 
models,  in  all  the  earlv  stages  of  practice, 
for  the  young  Artists  of  this  country. 

From  this  critical  digression,  so  imme- 
diately connectpd  with  the  interests  oi 
British  art,  and  necessary  to  vindicate  him 
from  the  chaive  uf  not  having  persevered  in 
copying  Paul  reroaese.  we  return  to  thearlisit, 
Mr.  WooDFoavB.  Ills  stay  in  Venice  must 
have  been  short,  si  nee  it  has  escapwl  the  pre- 
■tent  recollection  of  a  gentleman,  who  watched 
over  his  advancement  with  a  generous  soli- 
citude, and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
lendeiiug  him  a  service.  But  we  have  ob- 
tained the  fact  of  his  studying  at  Venice, 
and  a  sight  of  his  copy,  alter  Paul  Ve- 
BOM  ass's  picture,  from  one  of  his  fellow- 
atiHleots  iu  Italy,  now  in  London.  In  Sir 
BiCHAan  Ck>LT  Hoare's  letter,  in  the  last 
aimals  of  the  Fine  Arts,  we  find  that  this 
Baronet  was  in  Rome  in  1780 ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  his  countenance  and  encourage- 
ment proved  an  essential  service  to  the 
British  students.  We  have  no  immediate 
memorandum  to  aKertain  whether  that  gen- 
tleman remained  in  Italy  during  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Wooofobde's  stay  in  that  country. 
But  we  know  that  the  young  painter,  who 
was,  in  lact,  an  elkve  of^the  &nily  at  Stour- 
head,  returned  to  England  in  1701,  in  com- 
pany with  that  distinguished  amateur.  We 
can  well  imagine  the  tide  of  ardent  feeling, 
and  participate  in  the  honourable  hope  of 
fame,  with  which  the  mind  of  a  man  of 
genius  is  filled  on  revisiting  his  native  coun- 
try, to  reap  the  reward  of  all  his  classical 
acquisitions.  He  arrived  at  a  critical  period. 
The  Fine  Arts  were  then  advancing  into 
general  estiniatiun.  In  portraits,  landscapes, 
and  sul^ects  from  domestic^  life  and  rustic 
nature,  the  painters  of  merit  found  opulent 
and  liberal  patrons.  In  every  class  to  which 
encouraEement  was  afiorded,  British  eenius 
was  displayed,  atKl  honour  aicquiKd  for  the 
countiy.  But  the  highest  airoa  of  the  Fine 
Arts  were  iinpatronised,  and  their  best  in- 
terests, misunderstood.  HnintUe,  Ramnm, 
and  Opie,  witli  an  earnest  desire  to  practise 
historkcal  pain  ling,  were  obli^d  to  aliifindon 
that  departuieut,  tlirough  want  of  commit- 


I, 


sions  and  purchasers.  West,  whose  composi- 
tions had  spread  his  reputation  through  Eu- 
rope, and  who  displayed  the  most  original 
style  of  any  historical  painter  of  his  time,  in 
thirty-five  years,  had  nut  received  more  than 
two  commissions  from  the  English  Nobilitif. 
It  is  almost  certain,  that  but  for  the  coimte- 
nance  and  employment,  which  his  Majesty 
afforded  him,  that  eminent  artist  must  liave 
either  quitted  the  field  uf  iiistury,  or  quitted 
England.  With  respectable  talents,  enthu- 
siastic devotion  to  bis  prufMsioo,  and  much 
learning  compiled  from  the  schools,  Babet 
still  struggled  in  the  gulph  of  misfortune. 
Soured  by  neglect  into  a  misanthrope,  and 
reduced,  by  ha  iniHatry,  to  panperitm;  his 
desolate  age  was,  in  the  opinion  of  foreign- 
ers, a  disgrace  to  his  country,  and  a  warning 
to  others  to  flee  from  the  rock  tf  laitorkol 
painting,  and  thun  Utfatt.  The  pure  Same 
of  Sto£tart'M  fancy  shed  its  delicious  light 
almost  in  vain  ;  bis  mild  inspirations  were 
chiefly  spent  in  decorations  for  the  book- 
sellers. It  would  be  painful  to  advert  to  the 
struggles  of  othrr  clever  artists.  Newmarket, 
and  the  fashionable  gambling-houses;  vice 
and  folly,  and  dissipation  ;  parasites  and 
panders;  bruisers  and  courtesans,  fluurishrd. 
rhere  were  a  hundred  Whartom  and  Cherte- 
riiet  fur  one  Henbt  or  Richakd  Hoare,  who 
spent  his  fortune  with  honour  to  himself  and 
benefit  to  his  country.  With  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  such  amateurs  of  rank,  com- 
merce alone  furnislied  the  limited  employ- 
ment, whirh  the  historical  and  fancy  paint- 
ers received.  Fvseli,  in  his  edition  of 
PilkiHgton'i  Dictionary,  in  mentioning  his 
deceaeed  contemporaries  of  the  British 
school,  refers,  not  to  the  galleries  or  palaces 
of  Princa,  Petri,  or  ^reat  Commonert,  but 
to  the  galleries  of  tbadibo  Specdlatobs, 
for  their  best  hiitorieal  works.  Botdell, 
Macklin,  and  other  print-sellers,  occasion- 
ally fumishe<]  subjects  from  poetry  or  history 
to  the  painters;  and  the  engravings  from 
the  pictures  became  a  lucrative  article  of 
traffic  all  over  Europe. 

Amidst  the  general  dearth  of  employment 
in  his  department  of  painting,  WooDroaoe 
had  the  wiperior  good  fortune  of  a  patron  at 
Stourhead.  Amone  the  commissions,  which 
he  received  soon  after  his  return  to  Enghtnd, 
Boydell  employed  him  to  paint  the  forest 
scene  from  Titus  Andronicus,  in  which 
Timora,  Chiron,  Dtmetriiu,  and  Lcviaia,  arc 
introduced.  This  picture,  which  was  paint- 
ed for  the  small  illustrations  of  Skaktpeare, 
was  delivered  to  Mr.  Boydell  in  Nov.  179S, 
and  its  merits  soon  after  made  known  to  the 
public,  by  Ankgr  Smitk't  engraving. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the 
honourable  eflbrts  of  Mr.  Woodfobde  to 
obtain  public  patronage  in  the  department  ot 
painting,  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  pen- 
cil. The  annual  ezhibitionB  at  Somerset- 
House,  evinced  bis  genius  and  persevering 
spirit.  His  compositions  were  generally 
confined  to  a  few  nnires.  Poetry,  allegory, 
romantic  tales,  and  ballad  stones,  seldom 
Historv  in  its  grave  extended  aense,  fur- 
nished his  subjects.  His  colouring  wanted 
mellowness  of  tune,  but  hit  designs  mani- 
fested much  warm  feeling  and  agreeaWe 
fancy.  His  drawing  thowed  a  correct  know- 


ledge of  the  human  fohn;  bis  expression 
was  often  spirited,  and  generally  just;  hie 
figures  invented  with  a  certain  easy  and 
natural  elegauce.  Although  he  occasionally 
met  purchasers, and  sometimes  commissions, 
a  number  of  his  fancy-subjects  remained  uo-. 
suld  in  his  hands ;  and  he  was,  like  others, 
obliged  tu  turn  his  pencil  to  portraits,  a 
department  which  requires  a  distinct  train 
of  studies,  and  in  which  he  was  less  qua* 
lificd  to  succeed. 

Ill  1800  he  was  chosen  an  assoriate  of  th« 
Royal  Academy,  and  in  1807,  had  the  ad- 
ditional honour  to  be  elected  a  Royal  Aead«- 
mician.  His  admission  picture,  Dorinda 
wounded  by  Sitvio,  from  the  Patior  Fido  of 
GuABiMi,  IS  of  a  small  cabinet  size,  pleas- 
ingly composed;  but  not  sufficiently  trans> 
parent  in  the  colouring.  The  principal  figure 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Trc 
tham.  Among  his  conipositiuns,  that  uf  Cis- 
lypio  after  the  departure  uf  Ulysses;  and  an- 
other of  Diana  surrounded  by  her  Nymphs, 
were  highly  admired.  Their  graceful  dispo- 
sition and  warm  poetical  fancy  displayed  his 
classical  mind  and  taste  tu  much  advantage. 
A  subject  taken  from  Walter  Scott's 
Minstrel,  painted  on  a  whule-length  canvas, 
was  also  deservedly  applauded.  It  is  now 
in  the  po»session  of  Sir  Tuomas  Dyke  Ac- 
LAMP,  Bart.  ofKellerton,  in  the  County  of 
Devon.  One  of  his  last  pictures,  a  liatf- 
l<ngth  canvas,  of  King  Charles  I.  tskiog 
leave  uf  his  family,  was  purchased  by  Skmrat 
the  engraver.  Among  his  most  successtul 
portraiu  that  of  the  Earl  of  Wincbelsea  was 
oinsidered  the  best;  that  of  the  Spanish 
Shepherd  and  his  celebrated  Dug,  was 
marked  by  striking  truth  of  character;  but 
his  best  portraits  and  compositions  are  to  be 
seen  at  Stourhead,  the  scat  of  his  constant 
and  munificent  patrons. 

About  eighteen  months  ago,  having  re- 
alised, by  diligence  and  economy,  a  com- 
fortable independence,  he  engaged  in  mar- 
riage ;  and,  aln^t  immediately  after,  gave 
up  his  house  in  Great  Marlborough  Street, 
and  quitted  England  for  Italy,  intending 
probably  to  spend  the  remainder  uf  his  days 
10  that  classical  country.  He  had  planned  a 
series  of  summer  excursions  to  sketch  the 
varieties  of  picturesque  costume  and  appro- 
priate scenery  of  the  provinces.  From  these 
'drawings  he  proposed  to  paint  subjects  of  a 
small  sue,  during  the  winter.  But  Provi- 
dence decreed  otherwise.  On  the  S9nd  of 
last  July,  being  on  his  return  from  Venice 
to  Bologna,  he  was  taken  ill  of  an  inflam- 
matory fever  at  Ferrarm,  and  was  with  great 
difficulty  removed  to  Bologna,  where  he  ex« 
pir«;d  on  the  S7th  of  the  same  month,  after  a 
n ve  days'  illness.  APie  have  not  heard  whether 
he  has  left  any  issue.  Of  his  character  as  a 
man,  we  may  briefly  observe,  that  it  was  rfr- 
served,  but  marked  with  much  amenijy. 
Ills  unvaried  mural  conduct,  and  gentlemanly 
manners,  procured  him  a  respectable  circle 
uf  friends  and  patrons;  among  the  latter  of 
whom  may  be  included  the  Earl  or  Atus- 
BDRY,  who  received  him  at  his  home,  both 
as  M  Arliit  and  a.  Briend.  W.  C. 
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SIB.  J.  T.  DUCKWORTU,  BARMNKT, 
CtmU  Crou  (if  the  Bath,   Vif^Admiral  »f 
the  White,  Commander  in    Chief  on  the 
PbfimMlk  Station,^. 

Sir  John  is  the  detcendant  of  an  ancient 
and  highly  respectable,  though  not  opulent 
Aunily  in  the  county  of  Devon.  He  was 
born  at  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  in  February 
1749.  Hi«  father  was  Vicar  of  Stoke 
Po|ei8,  and  Rector  of  Fulmar  in  Bucking- 
abire^  whose  livings  were  not  very  productive; 
but  who,  by  means  of  a  strict  economy,  was 
4Snabied  to  provide  for  hU  family,  and  to  live 
in  a  respectable  manner.  Being  extremely 
well  qualified  for  such  a  ta»k,  he  educated 
die  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  fitted  him 
for  the  service  to  which  he  has  since  done 
■0  much  honour. 

Ho  was  aont  ata  very  early  an  to  Eton; 
«ad  was  ten  years  of  age  when  a  visit 
was  paid  to  the  school  by  the  renowned 
Boscawen.  It  was  propused  by  the  Admiral 
that  young  Duckworth  should  accompany 
him  to  sea.  The  proposal  was  eagerly 
accepted  by  the  ardent  bor,  whose  mind  and 
bodv  had  been  formed  'by  nature  for  the 
vrofesaion  ;  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  esta- 
blished on  board  of  the  Namur,  Nor  was  it 
long  before  he  shared  in  the  perils  and 
glones  of  naval  warfare ;  for  he  fought  in 
the  eof^ement  with  the  French  Admiral  de 
la  Clue,  in  the  year  1759;  and  was  present 
fttso  at  the  victory  gained  in  the  same  year 
over  the  Admiral  de  Conflans. 

In  June  1710,  be  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant,    and  the  next  incident  we 
nave  of  the  life  uf  our  young  sailor,  was  while 
M  was  serving  on  board  of  the  Kent  of  74 
guns,  Captain  Charles  Fielding.     He  was 
u  that  ship  when  her  aftermost  magazine 
blew  up,  on  the  4th  July,  1774;  while  salut- 
uMthe  Admiral  as  she  was  sailing  out  of 
Pumoiith  .Sound,  the  wadding  from  Sie  guns 
of  »e  Kent  communicated  with  some  gun- 
powier  in  an  ammunition  chest  on  the  poop, 
whiA  instantly  took  fire,  and  blew  up  all 
that  |art  of  the  ship.    He  remained  in  the 
Kentt<ill  the  beginning  of  the  year  1T76, 
when  ho  accompanied  Captain  Fielding  into 
the  D%inond  friraue  ofSS  guns,  and  sailed 
to  AnMrica  for  the  purpose  of  convoying  a 
l«rge  ^achment  of  British    and    foreign 
troops.    He  continued  in  America  till  ihe 
Bj>nng  ort779,  during  a  part  of  which  time 
K^i^Z'*'*""*  ***  Commander  in  Chief 
at  Halifik.    Under  his  auspices  he  acquired 
much  pMfeational  knowledge,  and  in  fact 
became  a  thoroush  seaman.    On  the  ISth 
March  1179,  Mr.  Duckworth  was  appointed 
to  the  Princess  Royal  of  98  guns,  then  Vico- 
Admiral  Byron's  flag-ship,  on  the   West- 
Indian  station.  He  was  consequently  present 
dunng  the  action  '  with  Count  d'Estaing  off 
Grenada  o*  the  «th  July  following.    Ueu- 
t«»nt  Duckworth  afterwards  proceeded  to 
St.  Christopher's,  with  Vice-Admiral  Byron; 
and  on  the  tdth  of  July  was  made  Master 
and  Commander   in   the  Rover  sloop,   re- 


In  this  action  Ihe  bead  of  a  blaek  msn,  of 
UM  St?*.  "'^  ,.*??"'  w»  »hot  off  by  a  camion 
Daii,«n(l  stmck  Uenteant  Dnckwortb  foiciUy 

carnage  in  socb  a  laaasr  ••  to  tive  rke  tn  a 
temponry  belief  «ut  be  waskiSJf 


maining  on  the  same  station ;  while  there 
he  was  accustomed  to  cruise  off  Martinique, 
and  to  look  into  Fort-Royal  harbour  every 
day.  On  the  lOth  June  following  he  was 
made  Post  Captain  in  the  Terrible  of  74 
guRs,  from  which  he  was  ramoved  to  the 
Princess  Royal. 

In  July,  1776,  be  married  Anne,  oniv 
child  and  heir  of  John  Wallis,  of  Camelford, 
in  Cornwall,  Esq.  by  whom  he  bad  issue 
George,  who,  at  an  early  period,  entered  the 
army ;  and  a  daughter,  the  lady  of  the  pre> 
sent  Rear-Admind  Sir  Richard  Kinc,  Bart. 
Commander-in-Chief  on  th«  East-India  sta- 
tion. His  only  son  by  this  marriage.  Co- 
lonel Duckwoith,  was  killed  in  one  of  the 
ensagements  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  Spain. 

In  1781  he  returned  to  England  with  a 
convoy  in  the  Grafton  74;  and  to  his  honour 
it  is  recorded,  that  during  a  tedious  and 
sickly  voyage  be  lived  chiefly  upon  the 
ship's  salt  provisions  and  common  beverage, 
that  he  might  give  up  bis  fresh  stock  and 
wines  to  the  invalids  among  his  men !  1 1 

Captain  Duckworth,  who  had  been  many 
years  out  of  commission,  was  appointed  in 
1793  to  the  Orion,  of  74  guns.    He  was  at- 
tached to  the  Channel  fleet,  un<ler  the  orders 
of  Earl  Howe,  and  was  in  the  ever-memo- 
rable actwns  of  the  S8tb  and  S9th  of  May, 
and  1st  June,  1794,  in  which  be  was  parti- 
cularly mentioned  in  Lord  Uowe'sdispatches. 
He  displayed  great  personal  bravery,  and  a 
profound  knowledge  of  naval  tactics.    On 
the  95(h  March,  1795,  he  sailed  in  the  Levi- 
athan uf  74  guns,  with  the  squadron  under 
the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Mann,  for  the 
Mediterranean,  but  parted  company  off  Cape 
Finisterre,  and  with  the  Hannibal  andSwin- 
sure  proceeded  with  a  convoy  to  the  West 
Indies.    In  August,  1796,  Captain  Duck- 
worth hoisted  the  broad  pendant  in  the  Le- 
viathan, and  was  particularly  successful  in 
capturing  the  enemy's  privateers  and  mer- 
chant vessels.    In  1798  he  joined  the  Chan- 
nel fleets  under  the  command  of  Lord  Brid- 
port.     The    reduction   of    Minorca    being 
deemed  an  abject  of  considerable  imporv 
ance.  Commodore  Duckworth  was  appomted 
to  the  command  of  a  squadron,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  that  operation ;  which  ser- 
vice he  perfbrmM  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man.    This  rendered  his  presence  no  loneer 
necessary  at  Minorca ;  he  returned  to  the 
Mediterranean,  whei«  he  continued  to  June, 
1800,  first  under  the  orders  of  the  Earl  St. 
Vincent,    and    subsequently    under   Lord 
Keith.  In  the  interim  (14th  February,  1799) 
Commodore  Duckworth  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Rear-Admiral  of  the  White. 

The  vigilance  of  Rear-Admiral  Duckworth 
was  now  recompensed  by  his  falling  in,  on 
the  5ih  April,  1800,  with  a  valuable  Lima 
convoy,  which  after  a  short  running  fight 
he  succeeded  in  capturing;  they  proved  to 
be  two  frigates  and  eleven  merchantmen 
richly  laden,  which  were  carried  safely  into 
Gibraltar.  In  the  month  of  June,  1800, 
Rear-Admiral  Duckworth  proceeded  frum 
the  Mediterranean  to  theiLeeward  Isiaucb. 
as  the  sticcessor  of  the  lata  Vice-Adminu 
Lord  Hugh  Seymour,  who,  on  his  arrival, 
went  down  to  relieve  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  in 
the  command  at  Jamaica. 


On  the  6th  June  following,  Rear-Adoiirs. 
Duckworth  had  the  honour  of  being  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  Knights  Companions  of  tiic 
Bath,  as  an  ackno«*ledznient  of  his  long 
and  faithfiil  services,  and  for  the  recent  re- 
duction of  the  Danish  and  Swedish  Isiaads* 
He  retaineit  the  command  on  the  Leewatd- 
Island  station  till  the  winter  of  1801-8,  when 
he  returned  to  England,  and  was  not  again 
employed  till  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in 
1803.  At  that  period,  he  obtained  the  im> 
portant  and  lucrativeappMntment  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief at  Jamaicn,  with  «  fleet  of 
S8  sail  of  the  line.  From  the  time  of  hia  ar- 
rival to  the  cfose  of  the  year,  an  astoaishiag 
number  of  captures  were  made  by  his  cruis- 
ers. The  respective  harbours  of  the  Island 
of  St.  Domingo  were  also  closely  blockaded ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  usual  duties  of  his 
station.  Sir  John  hud  to  conduct  a  very 
troublesome  negociation  with  General  Ro- 
chambeau,  the  commander  of  the  French 
forces  in  that  Island. 

On  the  SSid  April,  1804,  Sir  John  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral  of  tho 
Blue,  and  continued  on  the  Jamaica  statira 
till  the  spring  of  1805,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  by  Rear-Adminl 
Dacres.'  By  a  judicious  distribution  of 
his  forces,  he  efiectually  protected  ihe  com- 
merce and  coasts  of  the  Island,  and  was  uni- 
versalhr  esteemed  and  respected ;  which  will 
be  sufficiently  seen  in  the  following  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica, 
dated  December  7,  1804: 

"  Agreed  to,  nem.  eon.,  that  the  thanks  of 
the  House  be  presented  to  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
John  Thomas  Duckworth,  K.  B.  for  the 
effectual  protection  afibrded  to  the  commerce 
and  coasts  of  this  island,  bv  his  able  and 
disintorested  distribution  of  his  Mqesty's 
naval  force  under  his  command. 

And  that  he  be  requested  to  accept  a 
sword,  of  one  thousand  guineas  value,  at  a 
testimony  of  the  high  sense  entertained  by 
this  house,  of  the  eminent  services  he  has 
thereby  rendered  to  the  coimtry." 

Shortly  afVer  his  return  to  England,  Sir 
John  was  appointed  second  in  command  of 
the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  hoisted  his  flag 
on  board  the  Superb,  of  74  guns.  Tuwarda 
the  close  of  1805,  he  was  in  the  imroediat* 
command  of  asauadron  emplajed  in  block- 
ading the  port  or  Cadix,  when  Uuellieence 
was  received  by  him,  that  the  Frewhlieets 


'  Sir  John  was  always  a  carefhl  and  prodent 
man,  and  coald  not  escape  «  mdlm'tjekt,  as  the 
fUlowbig  hamoMns  aaeodote  told  of  bin^  and 
well  known  in  the  seniee,  testifies. 

«  When  captain  of  one  of  his  MtjtitfK  ships 
on  the  JaiMiaa  ttatian,  a  report  rvaehed  the 
qoarteiMlwk,  while  the  ship  was  ondrr  a  press 
of  sail,  thatapigwasoverbeard:  atthesaaM 
moment,  tlM  Captain's  steward  infbrmed  bias 
that  the  pig  wasnit  property.  The  iiecrsmy 
orders  were  immediately  aiven  to  tlw  oficer : 
"  Man  tlw  f«(c  and  maincrna  garnets,  weather 
main  brace,  dear  away  the  ouarier  boat  for 
lowering  dowB»  square  the  main  yards,  or^wr 
Piggy  mitt  he  dnmmd."  The  steward  again 
leaehed  tiM  car  of  his  captain,  and  rowimaai- 
ealcd  the  pkaainc  informatioa  that  the  pig  waa 
the  property  of  me  ward-room  nrss,  and  not 
hia.  Th»«idara  now  were '<t)taod  fast  the  fbn 
and  aMin  taeks,  keep  fost  the  boat,  fcrpoot 
Piny  cannot  be  saved  !l " 
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had  sailed  from  Brett  and  from  Rochefort. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  sail  instantly  in  pur- 
suit of  them,  relinquishing  the  blockade, 
and  sending  tu  intimate  his  procredings  to 
Lord  Coilinewood,  the  commander-in-chief 
in  the  'Mewterranean.    He  came  up  with 
the  enemy  in  St.  Domingo  Bay,  having  7  sail 
•f  the  lineand  i  frigates  under  his  command, 
and  obtained  over  them  a  decisive  victory 
on  the  6th  of  February,  ia06  ;  for  which  he 
received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament.     In  his  dispatches   he  says  the 
Skiperb  closed  upon  the  bow  of  the  Alex- 
ander, the  leading  ship,   and  con<meuced 
the  action,  but  after  three  broadsides  she 
sheered  off,  &e.  &e.    The  ships  captured  on 
this  occasion  were  Le  Brave,    bearing    a 
Commodore's  pendant,  the  Alexander,  and 
Le  Jupiter.    The  whole  fleet,  consisting  of 
ooe  ship  of  136  guns,  two  of  84,  and  two  of 
74,  onght  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
their  conquerors ;  but  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  two  of  the  French  captains,  viz.  of  the 
Iiaperiale  of  ]36  guns,  and  the  Dioroede,84, 
after  striking  their  colours,  most  scandalously 
ittn  their  snips  on  shore,  where  the  latter 
was  biirnr.     An  anecdote  connected  with 
this  action  deserves  to  be  recorded. — Previ- 
ous to  its  commencement,  Sir  J.  Duckworth's 
captain  suspende<l  a  portrait  of  Nelson  from 
the  mizen-stay,  and  caused  the  crew  to  do 
homage    to  it,  while  the  hand  played  an 
inspinng  "  Rule  Britannia."— On   the  38th 
of  March,  1806,  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
consequeure  of  his  meritorious  services,  un- 
solicited voted  him  an  annuity  of  lOOOl. 
per  year.    The  Corporation  of  London  also 
voted  him  its  thank's  and  a  sword.    In  Feb. 
1807,  Sir  John  was  dispatched  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  l\irkish  fleet  in  the  Darda- 
nelles, but  was  shortly  after  recalled,  though 
not  before  he  had,  in  the  unexampled  aud 
successful  enteiprize  of  forcing  the  passage 
of  the  Dardanelles,  evinced  what  the  result 
of  the  expedition  would  have  been,  if  human 
power  could  have  surmounted  the  obstacles 
with  which  be  had  to  contend. 

Finding  himself  released  from  foreign 
serv  ice,  and  with  a  vie  w  to  pass  the  remaintler 
of  bis  days  in  quiet  and  domestic  life,  Sir 
John,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1808,  married 
liik  second  lady,  Susannah  Catherine,  second 
daughter  of  Doctor  William  Butler,  late 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  But  in  this  he  i»as  disap- 
pointed, forin  1810  he  was  nominated  Gover- 
nor and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Newfound- 
land, over  the  interests  oi  which  he  watched 
with  uDreoiittiag  atteittion.  On  the  gsd  of 
Nov.  1813,  he  transmitted  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Adfliiralty  a  list  of  30  American  vessels 
dstiiined,  and  two  English  vessels  (uikeo 
by  American-  privat«ers»)  recaptured  by  the 
squadron  under  his  coDNnaiM.  Go  Sept. 
S3,  1813,  the  Prince  ReMitt  granted  him 
the  dignity  of  a  Baronet  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  on  the  VOth  of  November,  in  the 
same  year,  he  was  made  Admiral  of  the  Blue, 
and  a  Knight  Grand'Cross  of  the  BfUh.  In 
Jaanary,  1815,  he  was  recalled 'to  England, 
nn4  made.  Governor  gf  Plymouth,  as  the 
sucoessor  of  Viee-Adaiiral  Dom«t^  who  was 
called  to  the  Admiralty  Board. 

o  H«  transferred  (sagrs  the  writer  of  a 
iHOgrapUad  sketch  in  tbafayer  of  PlhymoHth, 


where  his  good  qualities  during  this  period 
could  be  more  justly  appreciated)  his  resi- 
dence firom  his  msnsiou-honse  at  Wear,  near 
Exeter,  to  the  Admiralty-hoase  at  Plymoutli 
Dock.  Plymouth  Dock  was.now  his  home, 
at  which  he  sapp<;rted  the  dignity  of  his 
rank  and  station,  exercising  the  virtues  of 
good  neighbourhooil  and  nospitality,  and 
mingling  with  the  dignity  of  a  Commander, 
the  ease  and  good  humoiirof  the  open-heart- 
ed host  at  the  table  and  iire-sidc. 

"  As  he  lived  so  he  died,  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  active  and  passive  fortitude.  He 
suffered  much,  but  he  bore  it  with  patience. 
Not  a  sigh  or  a  groan  burst  from  his  bosom. 
To  the  very  last  he  ftilfilled  his  official 
duties,  his  uneonqoerable  spirit  supporting 
him  under  the  painful  effort  which  they 
reouired." 

His  services  in  th«  roost  active  scenes  of 
his  profession  were  nearly  uninterrupted, 
from  the  very  commencentent  to  the  very 
close  of  his  career;  for  nature  had  blessed 
him  with  a  frame  which  could  endure  the 
severest  fatigue,  and  had  inspired  him  with 
a  soul  that  did  not  brook  repose,  while  its 
energies  were  demanded  in  the  °  service  of 
his  country. 

In  person.  Sir  John  was  rather  short,  but 
stout-made  and  muscular.  He  had  a  lisp  or 
impediment  in  his  speech.  His  constitution 
was  robust,  and  he  was  u>pable  (as  we  have 
noticed)  of  enduring  great  fatigue  in  the  ser- 
vice, to  which  be  was  entirely  devoted.  He 
seemed  never  to  be  happy  but  when  actively 
employed,  was  for  ever  on  the  quarter-deck, 
fond  of  his  profession,  and  when  on  duty, 
taution  and  courage  were  so  well  combinM 
in  him  as  to  inspire  Confidence  in  bis  men, 
and  ensure  success  to  his  exertions. 

By  an  officer  who  sailed  under  him  for 
many  years,  we  are  assured  that  he  was 
generally  beloved  by  those  under  his  com- 
mand ;  by  his  officers,  to  whom  he  was 
attentive ;  and  by  the  sailors,  to  whom  he 
was  ever  a  good  friend,  though  he  kept  them 
under  strict  discipline.'  Sir  John  was  es- 
teemed an  excellent  seaman ;  and  this,  with 
his  prudence  as  a  commander,  rendered  him 
simost  invariably  foKunate  in  conducting 
bis  ship,  or  acting  with  his  squadron. 

This  respected  veteran  died  on  the  night 
between  the  31st  ultimo,  and  1st  instant. 
He  has  left  one  son  by  his  second  marriage, 
and  a  widow  to  regret  a  loss  which  to  them 
cannot  be  repaired,  though  its  severity  is 
mitigated  by  t>cing  shared  by  a  whole  nation 
sorrowing  for  one  of  its  naval  heroes,  full  o( 
years  ana  honours. 

■  The  story  of  the  black  fellow  about  to  be 

Snnished,  who  told  his  officer,  *'  If  iloggce, 
oggee — if  preaehee,  preachee — but  no  flog^ee 
and  preaebee  too,"  is  another  of  tbe  stories  told 
of  Sir  John,  who  was  alvsays  ansioiis  to  fan- 
press  on  the  gstatds  of  ofEutdeis  tbe  occetsity  of 
'panishiag,  and  the  pain  it  gave  biss. 


COLOKEL  Sia  JOHK   M'Mauok. 

This  Gentleman  has  not  long  enioyed  his 
baronetage.  We  have  to  announce  his  death 
after  a  tedious  and  wasting  illness.  His  long 
and  faithful  attachment  to  his  Prince  and 
Master  deserves  this  brief  record. 


ORIGINAL  AND  INTERESTING   . 
NARRATIVE. 

VOYAGE  TO  THE  CONGO. 

CHAPTBR  THB  SIXTH. 

A  aaUuem,  which  proves  to  It  Spanith, 
mul  intended  to  carry  on  the  tlme-irade, 
by  force,  ifneeeeeary.—Newvuiitfram 
the  nMti9ea.—Difereiue  between  •  Umg'a 
»h^  and  a  daue-merehemt'e  teeul  ex- 
]^4dned  to  the  nMHieet.- Afrieom  ctrnMrt* 
to  ChrietimtUy.—A  native  Roman  Catho- 
lic teacher  of  religion — hit  oualij^tiont. 
—Trial  of  <A«  eficacy  of  Christian  reKct 
and  Pagan  Fetishes.— Morality  of  the 
priest— his  liberal  interpretation  of  the. 
taeaning  of  Saint  Peter  in  reHrictdtg 
Christians  to  one  wife.— Singular  mode 
of  adorning  the  person,  and  winning  the 
approbation  of  the  fair  sex.—  Miserable 
staU  of  the  Sonio  people— Remarkable 
difference  between  the  habits  and  appear- 
ance of  the  converts  made  by  the  Pertn- 
gmese  missionaries,  and  the  natiaee  partly 
civilised  by  their  intereowrte  with  the 
French. 

It  ought  to  have  been  previously  men-  . 
tinned,  that  at  4  p.  m.  a  schooner  wm 
seen  cmrying  Swedish  coloitn.  She  aftw>  ■ 
wards  hoisted  the  royal  coloun  of  Spain, 
and  fired  a  shot,  which  fell  wmt  the 
transport.  She  then  sent  a  boat  to  in- 
quire what  they  were ;  and,  on  being 
told  to  what  nation  the  Congo  and  he.' 
consort  belonged,  and  on  what  errand 
they  were  seat,  an  excuse  was  offeiwl 
for  the  shot  which  had  been  fired,  which 
they  asserted  to  have  been  intended  (» 
assure  the  colours.  The  Spaniards  de- 
scribed themselves  to  be  from  the  tH- 
vannah  for  staves,  but  no  doubt  was  in- 
tertaioed  of  their  being  engaged  in  an 
illicit  trade  in  negroes,  which  they  were 
prepared  to  carry  on  by  force.  Tbeires- 
sel  was  armed  with  twelve  euns  a*d  a 
large  complement  of  men,  and  fittei  up 
to  receive  320  slaves.  On  the  return  of 
her  boat,  by  which  she  was  infirmed  . 
that  a  sloop  of  war  had  passed  H>  ^^ 
river,  she  got  under  weigh  with  aA  expe- 
dition, and  hastily  retired. 

From  this  time  to  the  12th,  4)e  trans- 
port was  detained  at  Shark  Point,  in  a 
most    uncomfortable    situatioa — ^roUiog 
gunnel  in  from  the  ground  swell  on  the  . 
bank.    The  Mafooka  of  Market  Point,  > 
and  a  native  of  Emboouna,  here  canw  om.  • 
board  of  her,  and  the  latter  gave  tbe 
Captain  to  understand  that  he  bad  been 
sent  by  the  great  Mafooka,    (of  Em-^ 
bomma),  to  accompany  hitn  up  the  ri-" 
ver,  and  to  assist  him  witli.  such  rDforma,- 
tion  as  it  might  be  in  bis.pojwer  to  us* 
ply,  or  of  which  he  (the  Cilaptain)  might 
stand  in  need.    Captain  "FAdtty  «oti«d  ; 
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them  drilly.  thsngh  he  wu  by  no  means 
overjoyed  at  their  honouring  him  with 
such  a  visit  at  this  time.  He  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  GentUman  from  Embom- 
ma,  but  at  the  same  time  took  care  to 
intimate,  both  to  him  and  the  Mafooka, 
that  they  must  not  expect  to  be  treated 
as  they  had  p»m«tinics  been  on  board 
slave-nifM.  This  bint,  thoagfa  a  little 
unpahtttble,  did  not  seem  to  create  any 
ill-will  on  the  part  of  the  guests ;  and 
the  uniforms  of  the  officers  and  narines 
inspired  them  with  that  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  king's  ship  which  Captain 
Tuckey  was  desirous  of  impressing  on 
their  minds,  but  which  the  appearance 
of  the  transport  herself  was  but  ill  cal- 
culated to  produce.  AaMUig  the  Sonio 
men  that  came  on  board,  there  were  se- 
veral who  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  the  Portuguese  missionaries. 
There  was  sometfiing  amusingly  prepos- 
tcnras  in  the  cootnwt  between  their  pro- 
fessions and  their  actions,  which  was  lit- 
tle less  striking  than  that  which  is  often 
seen  among  more  civilised  nations.  One 
of  these  persons,  it  appeared,  had  ac- 
tually received  a  diploma,  authorising 
him  to  teaeh  the  truths  of  Christianity  to 
others,  had  learned  to  write  his  own 
name  md  that  of  Saint  AntoidB;  mt4 
could  moreover  read,  in  his  way,  the 
Romish  litany  in  Latin.  A  companion 
who,  at  the  time  the  expedition  was  there, 
bad  not  received  his  diploma,  had  been 
favoured  with  the  same  preparatory  edu- 
cation, and  is  prabably  by  this  time  an 
active  labourer  in  the  vineyard.  It  was 
impossible  to  contemplate  the  appearance 
and  conduct  of  these  poor  wretches  with 
gravity ;  there  was  something  so  exces- 
sively ludicrous  in  their  lofty  preteanons, 
when  compared  with  their  qualifications, 
that  it  was  diflicult  to  conceive  that  any 
human  being  could  have  taken  the  pains 
to  teach  them  what  ther  had  learaed,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  mailing  a  jest  of  that 
ignorance  which,  growing  out  of  their  un- 
civilised habits,  left  them  open  ta  impos- 
ture. The  whole  of  these  Christians  were 
abundantly  supplied  with  the  rubbish  of 
Rome.  Crucifixes,  containing,  as  it  was 
pretended,  sainted  relics  of  most  potent 
virtue,  were  very  common  among  them. 
Captain  Tuckey  and  bis  people,  however, 
were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  any  of 
the  miracles  whieh,  according  to  report, 
these  hallowed  baubles  were  accustomed 
to  perform.  This  was  the  more  tb'be 
regretted,  as  tbeCaptain  would  have  been 
extremely  happy  to  be  indebted  to  their 
influence  for  a  wmd  at  that  juncture,  to 
carry  him  forward  to  the  accomplisli- 
ment  of  his  object.  This  benefit  was 
Bcadily  promised  by  the  ChriMiaas,  on 


the  part  of  their  relics ;  by  the  Pagans, 
in  the  name  of  their  fetishes.  A  most 
vociferous  appeal  was  made,  by  both  par- 
ties, tb  the  objects  of  their  siqterstition. 
Had  the  invocation  been  attended  to — 
had  their  pious  labours  been  crowned 
with  success,  a  serious  theologicid  con- 
troversy might  have  arisen  between  the 
principal  actors  in  this  scene,  from  their 
conflicting  claims  to  superior  influence 
with  the  Ruler  of  the  Winds.  How, 
had  such  an  incident  occurred,  the  affair 
would  have  terminated,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  Manv  a  judge  and  jury  would  have 
been  pussled  to  decide  in  the  case  of 
ReUe  vert^i  fetith,  which  side  onght 
to  have  a  verdict.  But  as  no  breexe  was 
produced,  all  dispute  was  happily  spared ; 
and  the  English  felt  themselves  eqnaliy 
obliged  to  the  name  of  Saint  Antonio, 
the  sanctified  relics,  and  the  monkies' 
bones. 

Tlw  Captain  and  others  conversed  with 
these  eccentric  beings  a  good  deal,  and 
the  answers  given  to  the  questions  which 
curiosity  suggested,  were  frequently  the 
source  of  much  laughter.  The  simplicity 
and  roguery,  the  piety  and  debauchery, 
which  their  conversation  and  manners 
displayed,  furaished  a  most  extravagant 
cxiiibition  of  farcical  folly  and  habitual 
depravity.  The  character  of  the  priest 
called  for  particular  observation,  as,  what- 
ever his  Roman  Catholic  friends  had  done 
towards  putting  him  in  the  way  of  eter- 
nal salvation  by  means  of  feilh,  they  had 
not  taught  him  any  tbaag  else,  that  would 
be  likely  to  induce  an  unprejudiced 
mind  to  come  to  a  very  favourable  judg- 
ment of  the  tree,  from  the  character  of 
Its  frulL  In  plainer  terms  his  seal  for 
religion  had  taught  him  to  despise 
morality,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  any 
European  fanatic  could  do.  Satisfied 
with  his  crucifix  and  his  relics,  his 
interest  with  Saint  Antonio,  atid  his 
litany  in  Latin,  the  more  austere  and  self- 
denying  virtues  were  not  included  in  the 
creed  of  this  convert  to  Christianity,  and 
he  felt  himself  authorised  to  indulge  ad 
libifutn  in  the  defights  ^f  the  fiesh : 
*'  A  very  heathen  in  the  carnal  part. 
But  *tiU  a  ri|^t  good  Chriitiao  at  b)s  heart." 

He  was  howev^  so  scrupulous  that  he 
confined  himself  to  one  wife.  Doing 
this,  he  considered  that  he  complied 
with  the  law,  and  was  prepared  to  con- 
tend stoutly  that  Saint  Peter  in  confining 
him  to  one  wife  had  never  entertained 
a  thought  of  denying  him  the  solace  of 
as  many  concubines  as  be  Atight  be  pleas- 
ed to  select.  Such,  notwitbstaiftling,  was 
his  moderation,  that  this  teacher  of 
religion  had  only  five  of  the  last-mention- 
ed consolers  of  the  faithftU,-  aad.  he  did- 


not  announce  any  immediate  intention 
of  increasing'  the  number  of  his  hand" 
maids. 

All  of  tbe  visitors  with  whom  Ibe 
ships  were  at  this  period  SfeMf,  ex- 
hibited raised  figures  on  tbeir  kkins, 
and  these  were  not  observed  to  b*  varied 
according  to  tbe  different  ictifion-  fbey 
professed.  An  opening  in  their  front 
teeth  was)  remarken,  in  which  they  all 
held  their  pipes  while  smoking,  for 
which  purpose  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  made.  This  conjecture  had  no 
fetmdation  but  in  the  fitness  of  the  aper- 
tnife  for  tbe  o^is  assigned  to  it  On 
inquiry  it  was  foond  that  the  two  npper 
teeth  were  fifed  away  on  the  near  sides, 
so  as  to  leave  an  opening  Uke  that 
described,  in  order  to  make  themselves 
agreeable  to  the  women,  who  it  should 
seem  vahie  a  mta.  for  bb  beauty  in 
proportioB  as  the  chasm  is  large  or 
small.  In  some  instances,  from  the  front 
teeth  being  remarkably  broad,  this 
embeliisbment  is  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  wide.  The  figures  raised  on  the 
skin,  and  this  filing  of  the  teeth,  have 
the  same  object  in  view  ;  but  both  would 
make  little  impression  on  the  hearts  of 
European  ladies. 

Captain  Tuckey  and  his  people  derived 
little  pleasure  from  the  visits  received 
from  the  Sonio  men.  Thnr  ap|)earance 
was  sulky,  and  wretched  in  the  extreme ; 
and  the  Captain  was  accustomed  to  te- 
mark,  that  it  mif  ht  easSy  be  seen,  by 
whom  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  habits 
of  civilized  Ufie  among  them  had  been 
made.  This  honovr  was  due  to  the 
Portuguese.  In  troth  whatever  their 
primitive  condition  might  have  been,  their 
situation  could  n«t  have  been  greatly 
improved  by  their  concspondence  with 
Europeans,  as  they  were  now  filthily 
dirty  in  their  persons,  covered  with 
vermu,  and  miserably  afflicted  with  the 
itch.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Saint 
Antonio  should  thus  neglect  his  votaries, 
and  that  the  holy  relics  left  amone  them 
should  not  have  removed  some  of  these 
evils.  Very  different  was  the  appearance 
of  the  natives  of  Maiemba.  They 
were  clean  and  cheerful,  and  had  even 
imbibed  a  taste  for  dre^s  from  thte  inter- 
course with  the  Faench,  who  in  somo 
instances  betrayed  ^iein  into  a  soit  of 
rude  foppery.  This  affectation  seemed 
not  only  pardonable,  but  even  amiable, 
when  contrasted  with  the  disgusting 
negligence,  offensive  habits,  and  loath- 
some disease  which  niarited  the  convents 
of  the  Portuguese. 

(To  be  eontinutd.) 
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.     EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  namtiTe  of 
the  Congo  voyage,  we  intimated  our  intention 
of  accompanying  it  with  a  phite  of  two  of 
the  most  curious  specimens  in  Zoology  div 
eoverrd  by  the  ex|iedition.  It  was  our  wub 
to  have  these  executed  on  copper,  in  separate 
sheetH,  and  presented  to  oar  sulncribers  a*  a 
testimony  of  gndtude  for  the  extraordl 
nary  «imHirageroent  bestowed  upon  our 
iaboun ;  but  upon  inqiiiiy  we  fmimd  that 
this  was  nut  to  be  done  without  having  every 
separate  morsel  of  paper  statnped  with  a 
hetvy  doty.  We  have  therefore  adopted 
the  next  best  rourse,  and  procured  wood  cuts 
of  these  extraordinary  subjects,  which  are  well 
executed,  and  both  to  the  scientific  and 
the  unlearned  will  convey  a  perfect  idea  of 
the  ori!;inals. 

No.  10.  Humourists  may  find  occasion  to 
laugh  at  us  for  placing  an  Aftioan  god  among 
the  fish ;  but  we  knew  not  bow  else  to  in- 
troduce a  portrait  of  a  Wab  Fctish  (or 
Fetiche)  of  Embomma  to  the  British  public. 
These  personal  divinities  are  mentionea  in  the 
narrative :  the  native*  carry  them  about  with 
them  wherever  they  go,  hung  over  their 
shoulders,  or  under  their  arms,  or  any  where 
most  convenient  to  Me  mtartr.  When  tha  Por- 
tuguese missionaries  first  visited  this  region, 
theircrucifizes  and  images  were  all  held  to  the 
Fetishes:  and  one  of  the  mostancient  writers, 
.in  relating  tlie  arts  employed  to  inspire  a 
chief  will*  jealousy  of  his  s^i,  who  conunued 
aChristiau  while  his  fitther  recanted  because 
the  prie^ts  would  not  allow  him  half  a  dozen 
of  wives,  informs  us  that  they  made  the  old 
mail  believe,  that  Prince  Atfunso  (the  son's 
name)  bv  the  puwer  of  his  European  Fetish 
rude  through  the  air  every  night  80  leagues, 
carried  on  his  Cither's  fiivourite  wife,  and 
conveyed  her  back  to  ber  own  residence  in 
the  morning  1 

But  we  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  an  intelligent  naval  gentleman  who 
has  enjoyed  upporiunities  of  long  and  close 
intercourse  wiihthe  natives  on  the  Congo; 
and  from  him  we  have  been  made  acquaint- 
ed with  many  singular  facts  which  w«  shall 
In  due  time  communicate.  At  present  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  Fetishes ;  they  are 
generally,  as  he  informs  us,  id>out  the  size  of 
large  dolls,  and  tlie  most  grotesque  figures 
that  ran  be  Jmagined.  He  immediately 
recosnized  Capuin  Tuckey's  sketch  (our  No. 
10),  naving  seen  it  at  Embooma.  He  also 
corroborates  the  account  of  the  rank  obsce- 
nity and  indecency  of  some  of  these  Lares. 
They  are  indifferently  carved  oat  of  wood,  or 
made  of  mu  the  eyes  aod  teeth  are  of  shells, 
and  the  wfiole  appearance  as  hideous  as  the 
workmanship  is  clumsy.  They  are  such 
things  as  children  would  contrive  in  sport. 
Nevertheless  th^y  are  worshipped  and  prayed 
to  with  unceasing  importunity,  though  with 
BO  great  ceremonv  or  devotion.  When  a 
glass  of  brandyis  given  toan  AfnGan,'he  puts 
It  to  his  lips,  than  up  with  bis  Fetish,  into 
whose  face  be  puffs  bis  breath  ooce  or  twice, 
with  a  noise  something  between  blowing 
and  whistling.  He  then  swallows  -tbe  dram. 
A  similar  action,  or  awfaisper  in  the  ear,  or 
alass^raecful  motion  takes  place  vrtienever 
llie  Jetish  is  consulted.  A  Mafeolia,  soliciting 


tbe  arrival  of  slave  ships,  blows  lustily  at  his 
little  wooden  deity,  and  exclaims, 

"  Combea  qnisi !  bene,  bene," 
"  ship  come,  many,    many  f— <we    write 
aocording  to  the  sound,  and  do  not  pretend 
to  accurate  orthography.) 

There  leams  to  be  a  gieat  resemblance,  in 
many  customs,  between  the  African  savages 
and  those  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

No.  1.  We  refer  to  oar  teat  for  aa  aceoant, 
and  to  onr  plate  for  the  appearance,  of  this  fiih 
—t»  eMret)  Hack  ikark,  we  believe  a  novelty 
in  Ichthyolugy.  Tbe  blue,  white,ipottad,grey, 
and  eveo  dasky,  which  is  tbe  daikest  coloared 
of  the  fqnalos  geaos,  are  known. 

No.  9.  The  Syngaathos  HippOMmpns  (sea- 
hor«e  i^r-fish).  This  cnrioas  flsh  is  firom  6  to 
10  iacftes  ia length;  oragret^nisb-brown  coloar, 
varying  ttom  dark  to  light  shades.  The  body  is 
laoch  compreHcd  ;  the  head  larite,  thick,  and, 
together  with  the  first  joiats  of  tbe  body,  beset 
with  loog  weak  spines  or  cirrhL  The  aeek 
eoatraers  abniptly  bebiad  tbe  head,  as  does  the 
body  at  the  tw,  whirh  is  a  naked  finless  tip. 
It  is  not  so  ancanuBOB  a»  most  of  the  others  la 
the  pfaite.  In  the  Voyage  to  New  Zealand,  by 
Mr.  Nicholas,  pablisbed  this  week,  it  ia  stated 
that  the  natives  of  that  island  diy  the  Hippo- 
campos,  aad  bang  it  to  their  ears,  by  way  of 
onmoent. 

Nos.  3  and  4.  The  NaOtilas.  Oar  enqalries, 
as  fbr  as  we  have  had  tioM  to  extend  them,  con- 
firm the  ssserlinn  in  tbe  Joaraal  of  the  Conge, 
that  this  was  the  first  of  these  creatnres,  which 
may  well  be  reckoned  phenomeaa  in  aatare, 
that  was  ever  taken  alive.  They  always  escape 
from  their  estnordinary  dwelliag  whea 
threatened  by  danger.  Their  other  wondeifiil 
properties  are  Kenrrally  well  known,  hot  we 
add  tbe  Zoological  definition  for  tbe  informa- 
tioD  of  those  who  nay  not  be  acqnaioted  with 
them. 

Nantilas,  in  Zoology,  a  genas  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Vrraies  Testaceas.  The  shell  consists  of 
one  spiral  valve  divided  into  several  apartments. 
There  are  seventeen  species,  distinguished  by 
pecaliarities  in  their  aliell.  This  geans  of  ahell 
Bib  it  ca'led  nwriAat,  Mgaifying  both  a  ship  and 
a  sailor,  lor  wb«n  this  fish  intends  to  tail,  it  ex- 
pands two  of  its  arma  on  high,  and  between 
these  tnpports  a  membrane,  which  it  tlirows 
out  and  serves  for  its  Mil,  and  tbe  other  two 
arms  hang  oat  of  the  shell  to  serve  occasionally 
either  as  oars  or  steerage.  When  the  sea  is 
calm,  it  is  common  to  see  anmbers  of  Ibem  di- 
verting themselTcs  by  sailiagaboat  in  this  man- 
ner, bat  as~saui  as  a  storm  appraaebes,  tbry 
dmw  in  their  legs  aad  take  in  as  moch  water  as 
makes  them  specifically  heavier  than  that  in 
which  they  float,  and  ibns  sink  to  the  bottom ; 
when  they  rise  again  they  void  this  water  by  a 
anmber  of  holes  of  which  their  legs  are  fall. 

Tbe  common  coloar  of  tbe  Naatilos  is  black- 
ish, streaked  tfansveiiel|y  with  inegalar  lines. 

The  shell  in  oar  speciniea  besptoks  the  S*U 
nfa,  or  ribbed  Nantilas. 

Tki  n^rcttaMisa  tf  tk»  Nitatifait  itt^  u  tht 

No.  5.  A  hitherto  aadcseribed  fish ;  bnt,  as 
we  are  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
more  than  once  in  the  Congo  river,  not  uncom- 
mon there.  He  describes  it  as  being  larger  thaa 
a. haddock,  aad  of  a  very  extraordinary  appear- 
ance, even  among  the  monsters  of  the  deep 
which  the  trapiol  regions  produce.  It  it 
canght  by  the  natives,  and  split  and  dried  for 
fiMO.  The  flavoor  is  not  remarkably  fine,  and, 
thaagk  toleraUe  to  eat,  it  is  rather  soft  and 
flabby. 


.  Not.  6  and  8.  Diflerent  species  of  LoUgo. 
The  farmer  is  called  mpiU,  ^  seamen  ;  the  ht- 
ler  is  a  amcniar  ereatare  of  the  ealtle  kind,  the 
blood  of  whirh  is  different  from  that  of  all  other 
animals,  being  like  ink.  Sevrral  very  leasark- 
able  varieties  were  obtained  by  the  expedidon, 
whicfa,  with  their  iiabits,  we  shall  make  the  sub- 
ject of  another  Plaie,  if  we  can  thereby  give 
greater  talixfiMtinn  to  onr  cnrioos  readeia. 

Not.  7  and  9.  Kalistes,  or  File  Fish.  These 
flsh  vary  ia  length  from  two  or  three  Inches  to 
two  feet.  The  body  is  eeoeraily  oval,  and  it 
possesses  the  power  of  infiiation  at  pleasure,  bf 
aseaat  of  a  bony  stmciore  oa  each  side  within 
the  abdomen.  It  is -covered  with  small  spines. 
In  both  these  there  is  a  rrasarkably  strong  spine 
on  the  head.  No.  9  rexerablea  the  downy  file, 
fith  in  shape,  but  No.  7  b  of  a  form  nnknowa 
to  ut. 

Nos.  It  aad  It.  The  Diodon.  Tbis  remarks 
able  genns  has  baea  regarded  at  tbe  link  be- 
tween the  tribe  of  Ihbe*  and  quadrupeds.  Itfs 
aeariy  allied  to  tbe  erhini  or  tea  urchins,  aod 
almost  as  Intimately  eoniierted  with  the  lead 
porcaplne  and  heilgrhoK.  Those  in  onr  plate 
belong,  as  we  presume  (htm  the  coloar,  to  the 
Diodon  Liturotnt.  They  are  nearty  globular 
in  shape,  of  a  brown  roloor  above  with  bhwk 
spots,  and  wliitiah  toward*  tbe  belly. 


ANECDOTE. 


AnAuthormLaCorretpondoHceCkamt 
penoite,  a  new  publication  of  considera- 
ble humour  and  merit,  published  at  Paris, 
has  the  following  anecdote  in  the  seventli 
jetter ;  which,  though  not  entirely  new, 
is  little  known,  there  having  been  strong 
reasons  against  its  ciroulation  at  the  time. 

"  On  the  day  on  which  the  coronation 
of  Buonaparte  took  place,  a  balloon  with 
an  immense  <vown  was  committed  to  the 
air ;  the  crown  descended  at  Rome,  and 
fell  precisely  upon  the  tomb  of  Nero, 
where  it  was  shivered  to  pieces.  This 
circumstance  was  toM  to  Buonaparte  with 
all  possible  precautiim — '  Well,'  said  he, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  '  it  is  better 
that  it  should  Ml  there  than  in  the 
dirt  fit"' 


LEARNED   SOCIETIES. 

The  French  Iloyal  Academy  of  Scienoes 
recently  i:hose,  in  the  room  of  their  Foreign 
Associate  the  great  Mineralogist,  Werner, 
the  Sicilian  Astronomer,  M.  Piazzi,  who,  in 
1801,  discovered  the  planet  Ceres,  and  so 
led  the  way  for  Messrs.  Olbers  and  Harding, 
to  discover  successively,  Palhu,  Juno,  and 
Vesta.  The  Forewn  Associates  are  at  pra- 
sent  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  oiM  of  tbe  com- 
'panions  of  Cook ;  tbe  Astronomer  Herschel, 
who  discovered  tiieGeorgiumSidus,in  1781; 
Dr.  Jeiiner;  Mr.  Watt,  the  able  engineer, 
who  has  made  such  admirable  applications 
of  the  power  of  steam ;  Count  Volta,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  invention  of  famous 
(Salvanic  Pile;  the  Anatomist  Scarpa;  the 
Astronomer  Piazsi;  aitd  Baron  Humboldt, 
so  justly  celebrated  for  bis  travels.  Tbe 
four  first  of'tuese  learned  men  belong  to 
Enghind ;  the  three  foUofdng  to  Italy ;  the 
lasttoPiussia. 
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THE  LITERAllT  GAXETTE,  AND 


roilElGW    LITERATURE. 

Till  the  «n  of  our  great  Rrviews,  the 
Jmiraal  dea  8av»ns  «rss  by  for  th«  most 
nMrated  work  of  that  nature  in  Europe  ; 
4nd  it  (till  maintains  a  very  high  rank  in 
the  literary  world.  Observing  this  fact,  and 
eoupline  it  with  the  circumstance  of  the 
limited  Knowledge  which  British  readers  can 
readily  obtain  of  a  publication  of  such  cha- 
racter and  merit,  we  trust  it  will  be  adding 
no  unworthy  feature  to  our  Gazette,  if  we, 
M  we  inteod,  take  periodical  of  portunities 
of  laying  the  moat  novel  and  important 
natter  of  that  Joamal,  in  an  abridged  form, 
"before  the  public. 

Worlu  reviewed  in  the  Joomal  des  Savans, 
f«r  September,  1»17. 

Emu-  on  Dew, by  Mr.Welk,-  'M.  Dnlong. 

J.  Hhakespear'*  Dictianaiy, 
Hindonstanv  and  EngUsh^*  'Cbesy. 

lilawati,  or  iWtife  on  Antb- 
netic  and  Geometnr,  by 
Bhascara,  tranalated  iSrom 
the  Sanncrit  ioto  Engliih,  by 
Mr.  J.  Taylor, Ddambre. 

History  of  Legiilation,  by  Mr. 
Past  wet,  '■• Raynonatd. 

Emendationei  LiviaMe  i  Gear. 
Lad.  Walehio,    Vitconti. 

Xatofimn  on  btatiae  PaMal,  by 

Mr.  R^rmond, Raool-Roctaette. 

Abridgment  afDangeaa's  Me- 
moirs, by  Mad.  Oealii,  •  •  •  •Daanoo. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

TBE  SPECTRE  NO  OHOST. 
While  chatting  at  a  neighboar's  doer, 
Fawiag  my  little  gossips  score. 
After  my  nxual  summer  trip. 
And  ready  cimrg'd  with  tongue  and  lip ; 
And,  what  is  most  a  traveler's  glory. 
With  wiiUag  hraren  to  my  sto^, 
W MIe  all  were  mere  prepar'd  to  wonder, 
nao  to  detect  the  trav'Uer's  blunder. 

Each  month  was  epea'd  awre  than  half, 
Jnst  ready  at  my  jokes  to  laogh — 
%       When  lo!  a  momentary  panse 

Alter'd  tbestmetnre  of  their  jaws ; 
The  eyes,  too,  look'd  a  little  qiiecr. 
And  gave  a  sideloog  awkward  leei^ 
Hy  auditors  now  slunk  away. 
Like  spectres  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

Alone — I  tnrn'd  me  half-way  roond. 
And  soon  the  dreaded  canse  I  found. 

Reader — we  want  a  simile, 
Hat  widi  our  purpose  will  agree. 
floppose  then — tint  yon  saw  a  Ghost, 
Or  what  yon  fear'd,  or  hated  most, — 
Reader — perhaps  you've  been  at  school. 
And  felt  the  rod,  and  fear'd  the  mie, 
When  giving  way  to  sadden  mirth, 
-Tan  lent  to  thought  too  loud  a  birth ; 
And  Iwviag  cangbt  the  master'*  eye, 
WMi  Amble  seal  yonr  task  yoa  pfy, 
As  if  yon  meant  to  eat  yonr  ootit. 
Scarce  daring,  or  to  breathe  or  leak. 

Or 't  may  be,  you're  a  joUy  fellow, 
Aad  take  yonr  ake  till  yon  are  meitow ; 
And  Jastwben  you  have  made  a  liheiea 
Of  what  is  good,  you  bear  a  voice : 
1  will  not  (for  I  hate  all  strife) 
Hint—that  it  mii^t  have  been  yoar  wift, — 
Or  soamthiiMt  that  is  just  as  sore, 
Tba  landtord  hop'd  yon'd  pay  your  igore. 


Bat  not  to  lose  in  metaphor. 
The  pith,  the  anrrow,  and  the  core ; 
I  tell  the  reader — though  it  came    ■ 
Neitlier  in  sniphar,  smoke,  nor  flame  ; 
No  sprite  from  fhm'd  Fuseli's  shop. 
In  pwalyciag,  eootd  o'ertop. — 
He— that  will  come,  as  sure  as  fiite ; 
He — ^who  win  never  eome  too  late — 
Twas  He  I — ^wbose  cuitam  ne'er  relaaes— 
Twas  He — who  gathers  in  the  taxes. 

R.  D. 


THE  DRAMA. 

DRURY  LANE. 
Dibuti,  as  is  usual  at  the  commencennent 
of  the  season,constitute  ihe  order  of  the  night 
at  the  Winter  Theatres.  On  Saturday  was 
performed  the  Rivals;  which  did  not  seem 
to  go  o£f  with  much  spirit,  notwithstanding 
DowtoD's  Sir  Anthony,  and  Johnstone's  Sir 
Lucius.  Mrs.  Alsop  plajrad  Lydia  Languish 
for  the  first  time :  piayliiinesa  and  rogiiish- 
ness  are  more  congenial  to  her  talents  than 
the  sentiinental  insipidity  of  thi<  character. 
It  is  a  silly  ronntntK  affectation  which  dis- 
tinguishes Miss  Languish ;  and  to  be  justly 
delineated  she  must  approach  even  to  dul- 
ness,  as  nearly  as  can  be  risked  with  an 
audience.  Now  Mrs.  Alsop  cannot  be  any 
thing  like  dtsll.  Her  little  person  is  always 
on  the  work,  her  countenance  fiiU  of  vivacity, 
and  her  asanaer  of  archness— LaagaiiMi^  is 
out  of  the  i|uestion  with  her,  unless  it  be 
languishing  in  the  cartcatBre  of  Farce.  A 
critic  ought  never  to  notice  this  play  without 
paying  a  tribtite  to  Mrs.  Sparks'  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop-~it  is  an  identifi(»tion  and  not  an 
imita:tion.  Mrs.  Davison's  Julia  also  merits 
great  praise.  Acres  is  an  ad  libilum  part ; 
and  our  bustling  friend  Harley  took  all  ima- 
ginable liberties  with  it.  We  could  not, 
however,  forget  tlie  admirable  Bannister. 

The  Poar  Soldier  followed  in  the  line  of 
march,  and  presented  a  Mrs.  Belkhantbers, 
from  the  Bath  Theatre,  in  the  character  of. 
Patrick.  We  cannot  commend  the  choice 
of  a  breeches  part  for  the  first  appearance 
of  a  female.  There  always  is,  or  oueht  to 
be,  or  is  affected,  a  wonderful  trepidation 
and  feeling  of  diflidcnce  in  making  either 
how  or  courtesy,  pro  prima,  to  a  Metropolitan 
audience;  vras  it  to  avoid  this,  that  Mrs. 
Bellchambers  chose  to  make  an  hermaphro- 
dite obeisaMce }  The  modest  terrors  of  a 
woman,  uader  such  eircamstances,  must 
amviy  be  incrcaaed  by  beine  exposed  in  the 
lutire  of  the  other  sex,  in  which  there  is  not 
much  «Aificaiien  at  any  lime,  and  still  less 
under  the  traitorous  trembling,  blushing, 
and  panting  of  a  dShut. 

The  Poor  Soldier  was,  through  the  early 
part  of  his  career,  a  very  womanish  fellow ; 
we  never  saw  a  g^ter  coward.  Even  sing- 
ing could  nut  bnng  his  or  her  courage  up ; 
aiM  it  was  not  till  £«  second  act  that  there 
was  any  teublaace  of  that  eomiteaure,  so 
indispensable  to  secure  a  victory.  The  fine 
song,  "  Jtfy  Ffiend  «»4  ftteher,"  however, 
permitted  the  display  of  a  very  powerful, 
deep-toned,  and  mellow  voice.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  contra-altos  we  ever  heard, 
and  bore  considerable  resemblance  to  Miss 
Burrell's,  who  produced  so  great  an  efiect  in 
the  same  song  at  Covent-Garden.  The  style 


in  which  MrS.  Bellchambers  executed  this 
piece,  was  replete  with  simple  grace, energy, 
and  nabire,  and  the  applause  she  received 
was  commensurate.  It  is  said  that  she  baa 
performed  at  some  of  the  minor  Theatres  of 
Loudon,  as  Miss  Singleton. —  Munden's 
Darley  is  a  rich  treat;  and  Mrs.  Bland's 
Kathlean,  a  sweet  one.  Mr.  Barnard  is  a 
sensible  and  unassuming  actor;  he  never 
commits  himself,  even  when  he  hasunsui^ 
able  characters  assigned  to  him;  and  bis 
Dermot  was  very  respectable. 

Mr.  Stanley  repeated  Rover  on  Tuesday 
with  increased  success.  The  Entertaiiuncut 
was  No  Song  No  Supper. 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

The  Belle  Stratagem  was  revived  at  this 
Theatre  on  the  Fi^ay  previous  to  our  last 
publication,  but  owing  to  our  arrangements 
Deing  always  necessarily  completed  early  on 
the  evening  previous  U>  the  Literary  Gaxetta 
issuing  firom  the  press,  we  had  not  an  oppor- 
tttttity  of  noticing  the  performances.  The 
scenery  is  new  and  beautiful,  and,  with  the 
fine  light  of  the  gas  thrown  upon  it,  had  an 
efiect  almost  too  Dcilliant. 

The  chief  novelty  of  the  day,  however,  was 
the  debut  of  Miss  Brunton,  the  daughter  of 
the  performer  of  that  name,  well  known  on 
the  London  boards,  and  consequently,  as  wt 
see  it  stated  with  great  emphasis,  the  nieca 
of  the  Countess  of  Cmvcn.     We  suspect 
that  her  humble- Papa's  instructions  coatri- 
buted  more  to  her  success  than  her  great 
Aunt's  titles:  but  be  that  as  it  may,  we  nave 
rarely  witnessed  a  more  interesting  first  ap- 
pearance.   Letitia  Hardy  is  a  good  playing 
character,  yet  not  a  good  one  to  cmisa  m 
such  an  occasion;  though  it  is  curious  to 
observe,  that  most  debutants  sdect  parts 
which  require    the  utmost  self-possession,' 
to  contrast  as  it  were  with  the  timklity  and 
apprehension  of  their  earliest  effort.    It  is 
like  a  desperate  plunge,  an  assumed  couiaga 
which  borders  on  temerity ;  and  so  liberal 
is  the  public  in  general,  that  if  there  be  any 
latent  proofs  of  ability,  it  rarely  fails  to  suc- 
ceed.   Miss  Brunton  is  very  youoe; — her 
person  is  graceful,  though  rather  below  the 
middle  size ;  the  upper  part  of  her  countei 
nance,  the  forehead  and  eyes,  remarkably 
fine  and  expressive;  her  features  regular, 
but  depreciated  by  that  sort  of  half  opening 
of  the  mouth,  which  physiognomists  bava 
determined  to  denote  a  weakness  of  under- 
standing.   Her  acting  however  gave  "  the 
lie  circumstantial"  to  this  index  of  the  face. 
Her  voice  is  not  musical,  but  she  modulaiea 
it  with  uncommon  skill,  and  we  doubt  not 
but  it  will  acquire  more'  fulness  and  fores 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  e]^>erience,  and  ther 
ftight  of  a  few  years.    Her  representation  of 
the  heroine  was  chaste  and  pleasing,  and  of 
ereat  promise.  In  the  assumed  rusticity,  she 
kept  laudably  within  the  medestv  of  nature; 
and  with  sufficient  of  the  droll  to  evince- 
comic  talent,  did  not  overchai^  the  picture- 
to  make  the  million  Jaugh.    In  the  maaaue- 
rade  she  danced  a  minuet  elegantly,  bat  tais^ 
by  the  way,  is  only  a  tiifliog  aooomplitiK 
mcnt,  or  at  least  one  that  is  not  often  W  i»-. 
ouisition  on  the  sta^  aaoept  in  baUet  We.. 
tnerefbte  mantion  U  more^ :  as  mariting  «r: 
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cfownine  the  g^ncnl  gractfulneBs  of  Miss 
Branton  s  motbns.  The  song  wa&  omitted, 
and  we  could  eueas  from  tlw  sharpness  of 
her  notes  that  the  fair  lady  does  not  sin^. 
She  has  since  repeated  the  part  with  uni- 
versal applause,  will  have  played  Rosalind 
before  this  meets  the  public  eye,  and  may 
unquestionably  be  considered  as  an  orna- 
ment attached  to  the  Loudon  boards.  Mr. 
Charles  Kemble's  Dorioourt  is  not  iof«rior  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind  upon  the  stage ;  he  is 
the  perfect  gentleman,  the  man  ofiiubion, 
the  g»y,  lovinc,  frolicking,  and  puzzled  crea- 
ture of  the  auUior's  fancy.  Mrs.  Gibbs  was 
excellent  in  Mrs.  Racket,  Miss  Foote  made 
» charming  Lady  Francis,  and  we  need  only 
name  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Jones,  and  Abbott, 
to  be  understood  that  Haidv,  Flutter,  and 
Sir  George,  were  as  well  performed  as  ever 
tbey  were  uoon  iiny  stage. 

A  new  play, '  said  to  be  imported  from 
America,  and  called  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  is 
mentioned  as  havin*  been  read  in  tbr  Co- 
verit  Garden  Green  Room  on  Wednesday. 

ENGLISH  OPERA. 
This  Theatre  draws  to  a  close  the  4th  of 
next  month,  being  its  utmost  limit,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  will  avail  itself  of  all  its 
Charter.  «  Wanted  a  Oaterneu,"  another 
novelty,  has  been  produced  this  week,  and 
with  success.  The  pk>t  says,  that  Captain 
Datkmood  (Mr.  Johss^  is  in  love  with  Julia 
(Miss  Stsvsmsow),  whose  Guardian,  an  old 
tradesman,  retired  from  business,  intends 
ber  for  a  Country  Banker,  his  friend.  The 
Guardian's  name  is  Stiuty,  and  his  repre- 
scntativt  was  Mr.  Bartlst.  Imc^  Datkwood 

iMiss  Kcllt),  the  Captain's  sister,  avails 
lerself  of  an  advertisement  to  offer  her  ser- 
vices as  Governess  to  Rutty'i  ward.  In  this 
capacity  she  contrives  to  wheedle  the  old 
man  and  obtain  his  consent  to  the  union  of 
Julia  and  her  brother.  She  also  -succeeds  in 
promoting  a  match  between  a  Mr.  Theo- 
pkilta,  an  inmate  of  Buttt/i  house,  and  her- 
self, and  thus  concludes  ber  undertaking 
with  a  brace  of  marriages. 

The  burthen  of  this  piece  is  laid,  happily 
for  the  author  (Mr.  Peak  junior,  the  son  of 
the  respectable  Treasurer  of  Orury-Lane 
Theatre),  and  amusingly  for  the  Public,  on 
the  shoulders  of  Miss  Kelly,  who  performed 
the  Old  Governess  with  all  her  wonted  spi- 
rit and  efiisct.r-Rusty  has  also  some  ory 
humour;  and  what  with  these  good  qualities, 
the  pretty  looks  of  Miss  titevenson,  several 
fair  nits  and  laughable  comic  situations,  this 
little  production  went  oSf  with  Sclat,  and 
promises  us  an  agreeable  dramatist  in  the 
jiotmg  Writer. 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Broadhurst  took  Fre- 
derick the  Great  for  his  benefit.  The  Theatre 
v*s ,  full,  and  the  audience  enjoyed  a  rich 
aiusical  banquet,  in  many  glees  and  songs 
introduced  through  the  evening. 

^  HAYMAEKET  THEATRE. 
After  a  campai, 
Theatre  closea  o. 

Tellers  Benizbted, .^.  „,  „..  „„.»,  „..„ 

I^azing  made  Easy — ^The  House  was  crowd- 
«*;  and  the  following  witty  farewell  address, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  CoUnan,  #u  well  de- 
ltreredby.Ab.Teit7: 


"  Lambs  iuio  Qiatnxm**, 

"  I  am  deputed  to  state  to  yao,  that  the 
season  of  performance  here,  '  cnrtalled  of  ita 
fair  proportion,'  terminates  this  evenings  and, 
like  many  of  its  predecessors,  not  only  dies  a 
prematnre  death,  bnt  ba*  straggled  iota  the 
world  aiach  latar  tban  the  mUaial  time  of  ceni- 
meociog  its  vital  functions. 

"  The  Crown  graciously  dispenses  to  this 
honse  a  far  longer  privilege,  for  exhibition, 
thaa  it  is  penaitted  to  eurcite  by  the  \FiiMer 
Theatres ;  which,  in  coaseqacnce  of  the  still 
increasing  protraction  of  their  anoaal  opera- 
tions, and  their  control  over  hiftnonic 
tident,  seem  to  emulate  that  Boman  Empcrar, 
whose  pleasare  It  was  to  shorten  a  sossuier  fly's 
existence. 

Bnt,  althongh  the  Proprietors  of  this  place 
are  doomed  to  so  brief  an  enioyment  of  pubUc 
innsbine,  they  are  proad  and  gtatefol  in  avow- 
ing, that  they  have  this  year  liMked  under  some 
of  tlw  warmest  nqrs  of  your  favour. 

"  They  by  no  means  woold  be  understood 
to  express  *'  anght  in  malice"  towards  their 
mighty  ueighbours:  ou  the  coutraiy,  thayare 
aware  that  those  neif^bou*  have  a  fnll  right  to 
act  without  eesf  ation,  and  they  with  them  all 
the  prosperity  tbey  derive : — they  cannot,  how- 
ever, help  wishing,  at  the  same  tirae,  that  since 
the  Whiter  Theatres  teve,  for  years,  asknow- 
ledged  this  house  to  rank  oi  a  rtgviar — siace 
they  have  ever  called  upon  it  is  an  ally  to  repel 
invarions  against  the  interests  of  the  old  esta- 
blisbed  Play-houses— they  eaunot  help  wisbtog 
that  their  superior  Brethren  of  the  Drama  wonld 
keep,  a  little  more  cowistcutly,  in  mind  the 
hnmble  adage  of  "  Ltee  and  M  Ket"  It  is 
painful  for  specuiatois  in  this  tUs  eoneem  to 
reflect,  that  when  tiiey  are  (notwithstanding 
yonr  kindness)  so  repeatedly  crippled  in  tlie 
mn  of  "  Htw  (»  groic  Rich,"  the  sobstitnte 
most  like  to  be  presented  is  "  The  Road  to 
fiuw." 

"  The  Proprietors,  Ladies  and  Gentlcmea, 
request  your  acceptance  of  their  heartfelt  thanks 
for  yonr  patronage,  which  has  produced  more 
than  the  average  crops  arising  out  of  the  ex- 
treme and  meagre  hurry  of  their  Haymarket 
Harvest.  Permit  me  to  assure  yoa,  also,  bow 
fully  the  Performers  are  sensible  of  yonr  en- 
conragement.  ' 

"We  respectfully  take  our  leave. 
We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  Season  has 
been  abundantly  successful,  bavins  cleared 
within  the  brief  term  here  compuined  of, 
between  three  and/our  Thousand  Founds,  for 
th  benefit  of  the  parties  concerned. 


THE  SURREY  THEATRE. 
aceouK*  OF  it  ukdeu  hi.  t.  dibdik. 

This  Theatre,  which    of  late  years  has 
undergone  several    revolutions,  since 
"Twas  called  the  Circus  thea,  but  uowtha 

Surrey,"  • 
seems  at  least  to  have  fallen  into  bands 
not  only  likely  to  establish  its  perma- 
nency, but  to  raise  its  character  to  a 
height  not  hitherto  attained  by  what ,  are 
calwd  the  minor  or  summer  Theatres.  Mr. 
Thomas  Dibdin,  its  present  propnetor,  has  a 
hereditary  right  to  talent;  and  his  numerous 
successful  productions  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  since  the  year  1799,  shew,  that  bis 
is  not  a  vain  and  nominal  inheritance.  To 
so  able  and  distinguished  a  dramatist  it  is 
due  to  take  rather  a  general  view  of  the 
Theatre,  sinee  it  came  into  hispMatrioaynd 


management,  ttum  to  conliac  our  *trict«i«a 
to  the  pieces  which  it  might  be  mir  chance 
to  witness  during  an  ovemng's  vnit. 

The  Surrey  Theatre  opened  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  T.  Dibdin,  on  the  1st  of 
July  1816,  after  a  hurried  preparation  of 
only  five  weeks.  One  of  his  Harlequin's 
wands  seemud  necessary  to  accomplish,  in  ' 
that  short  space,  all  that  had  to  be  done 
before  it  was  fit  for  the  reception  of  the 
public.  The  whole  interior  was  repaired 
and  decorated  ;  a  pit  on  a  commodious  plan 
of  elevation  was  constructed  in  the  plaee 
of  the  equestrian  circle;  theentiremachinery, 
scenery,  and  wardrobe,  were  created;  thirty- 
four  superb  chandeliers  were  put  np ;  and 
other  handsome  furniture  psovided  to  the 
amount,  as  we  have  on  eood  authority  been 
informed,  of  no  less  than  four  thousand 
guineas.  This  ereat  exertion  and  heavy  ex- 
pence  were  partly  incurred,  we  believe,  in 
consequence  of  the  dilapidated  state  in 
which  the  House  was  left  by  its  preceding 
occupants.  On  passing  into  the  possession 
of  its  new  proprietor,  it  exhibited  only  the 
dreary  spectacle  of  bare  walls ;  there  waa 
not  so  much  as  a  frame  to  bang  a  scene  in ; 
every  moveable  had  been  moved  off,  and  the 
very  porter's  lodge  and  gates,  (such  is  the 
force  of  example)  bad  followed  them. 

Diligence  and  money,  however,  triumph«Jd 
over  every  difficulty,  we  would  have  said 
obntaclt ;  but  the  coast  was  so  clear  that  none 
were  presented ;  and  in  five  weeks  a  very 
beautiful  place  of  amusement  was  ready  for 
public  performances;  and  on  the  1st  of 
July,  as  we  have  mentioned,  the  Surrey 
opened. 

Since  that  period,  (out  fifteen  months,) 
the  proprietor's  literar;y  zeal  has  not  shamed 
his  previous  managerial  activity.  Tiueirfy- 
$ix  original  pieces,  principally  written  by  him, 
have  been  successfiillv  performed  by  the 
respectable  company  wbicK  be  was  fortunate 
enough  to  get  togetner;  to  these  we  have  to 
add  thirteen  revivals,  making  a  total  of 
thirt^r-nine.  The  music  produced  has  been 
occasionally  composed  by  Messrs.  Sanderson 
(house  composer  and  leader),  Mr.  T.  Cooke, 
Mr.  Parry,  Mr.  M.  P.  Corri,and  other  muu- 
cians  of  known  abilities.  Some  judicious 
and  pleasing  selections  have  also  been  made 
from  the  works  of  the  first  masters.  The 
principal  artist,  regularly  upon  the  establish- 
ment, is  Mr.  Wilson ;  and  there  has  beea 
some  admirable  scenery  painted  by  Whit- 
more,  Grieve,  Greenwood,  Wilkins,  Gfeott, 
H.  SmUh,  H.  Wilson,  and  others  eminenl:  in 
this  line.  The  frequenters  ofCovent  Gacdea 
know  to  what  degree  of  paifection  the  three 
first-mentioned  of  these  artists  have  carried 
this  branch  of  dramatic  illusion.  The  band 
consists  of  twenty-one  meraben,  to  whom 
are  added  occasional  auxiliaries,  when  the 
nature  of  the  performances  requires  m^tc 
musical  strength  and  effect.  The  estabusb- 
ment  altocetMr  numbers  about  two  hundred 
individnau ;  and  it  is  Ratifying  to  be  able  to 
close  this  sketch  with  the  statcmeal^  that 
the  public  patronage  bestowed  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  proprietor  has  been  so  Hbera], 
as  to  fulfil  his  hopes,  and  enable  him  to  meet 
the  expectations  of  all  diose  whom  he  has 
•mbarked  m  the  various  depaitmwta  of  bis 
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very  considerable  and  precariouc    specula- 
tion.   ' 

This  circumstance  supersedes  the  need  of 
any  praise  from  our  i>en.  Popularity,  and 
the  general  lavoitr,  are  the  surest  signs  of 
merit,  ad  well  as  its  best  reward  ;  and  we 
baTe.oniy  fcaid  !io  inuch,  as  conveying  per- 
haps a.  curiuus,  beiause  an  entire  view  of  a 
theatrical  coDcem ;  such  subjects  being  rare- 
Ijr  brought  under  the  public  eye  except  by 
pwce-meal. 

We  annex  a  list  of  the  original  productioDS, 
sdH  of  the  revivals. 

Pieet$  prvduced. 
1.  The^cilian— 3,  TlieHoua«Varoing^ 
S.  Who's  the  Murderer-'4.  Slaves  in  Bar- 
bary— 5.  Dog  and  Duck— 6  Chevy  Cliace— 
r.  Waggery  in  Wa|iping,— 8.  Love,  Hatred, 
and  RevMge — 9.  Silver  Swan— 10.  Italian 
Wife— II.  Three  "Kmes  Three— W.  Pedlar's 
Acre  —  IS.  Magic  Grape  —  14.  Five,  Six, 
Seven— 15.  Red  Man  and  Savage— 10.  Trick 
for  Trick— 17.  Three  Paddies— 18.  Don 
Giovanni— 19.  Constantineand  Valeria— SO. 
Faul  Island  — 81.  Waterloo  Bridge— S«. 
Harlequin  Patchwork— SS.  Vicar  ot  Wake- 
field—94.  Forest  Adventures :  came  out  on 
Wtinudmf—a.  Queen  uf  Golconda :  on 
JfotMioy  weeJIc— 90.  At  all  in  the  Ring. 
JiewM&. 

1.  Recruiting  Sergeant — 3.  Regatta — 3. 
Thomas  and  Salty— 4.  Pennyworth  of  Wit — 
5.  Hoblnsun  Crusoe — 0.  Marmion — 7.  Lady 
of  the  Lake — 8.  Don  Juan — 8.  Deserter  of 
Naples— 10  Midas— 11.  Poor  Vulcan— IS. 
Tag  in  Tribulation— 13.  Ilarlequin  in  the 
Moon. 

Some  of  these  productions  have  had  so 
prodigiouH  a  run,  that  one  of  them  has  been 
performed  a  hundred  and  nine  nights,  and 
others  have  been  represented  a  great  many 
times.  We  believe  not  one  has  uilcd  of  fair 
success. 

The  consequence  is,  that  from  an  inferior 
resort,  the  Surrey  Theatre  has  become  a 
place  of  fiuhionable  and  respectable  amuse- 
ment. There  is  mind  on  the  stage,  and 
character  in  the  company.  The  former  does 
credit  to  our  dramatic  talent  and  literature, 
and  the  latter  nightly  demonstrates  in 
eenteelandoverflowing  audiences,  that  where 
there  is  merit  behind  the  scenes,  there  will 
be  reward  and  encoura^ement^fore. 

We  stop  however,  least  we  should  be 
suspected  of  writing  panegyric  instead  of 
criticism:  it  is  a  gratification  to  us  when 
both  are  combined  in  one,  and  we  never 
relish  oar  labours  so  much  as  when  we  are 
doinj  our  part  to  bring  desert  into  notice. 

We  ^  shall  take  another  opportunity  of 
reviewing  particular  performances;  trusting 
that  such  gen^l  outRnes  of  public  places 
as  we  have  ^ven,  and  design  to  give,  in  the 
Literary  Gazette,  may,  from  their  novelty, 
not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 


DIGEST  OF  POLITICS  AND 

NEWS. 
We  seldoiA  deliver  an  opinion  upon  the 
politijcs  of  the  day  ;  but  when  we  have 
suflScient  authority  for  our  statements, 
we  have  oo  hesitation  in  offeriag  them 
Sat  the  jNiblie  guidance,  b«  the  matter 


of  great  or  inferior  interest.  Upon  this 
principle,  we  take  upon  ourselves  to 
deny  the  coalition  of  Russia,  or  anv  other 
power  in  Europe,  against  the  South  Ame- 
rican Independents.  We  are  certainly 
assured  that,  beyond  the  »xX  of  media- 
tion between  the  belligeicnts,  diere  nei- 
ther has  been,  nor  is  likdy  to  be,  any 
interference  whatever.  "IlKfe  i*  un 
donbtedfy  a  sincere  desire  among  the 
European  governments  to  keep  the  Tem- 
ple of  Janus  shut ;  and,  knowing  how  apt 
the  flame  of  war  is  to  uwead  when  once 
kindled.  We  cannot  doubt  but  that  there 
exists  a  genera]  disposition  to  terminate 
a  contest,  threatenhi^,  in  its  conttngencies 
and  within  its  existing  Umits,  a  stain  upon 
the  human  race.  May  sueeass  attend  the 
attempt  to  restore  tranquillity ! 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  King  of 
Prussia  have  been  reviewing  the  allied  ar- 
mv  of  occupation  in  the  North  of  France. 
The  British  contingent,  of  about  18,000 
men,  were  inspected  at  Valenciennes. 

His  Gmce  has  been  non-suited  in  his 
action  against  the  Ghent  Newspaper  Edi- 
tor; and  has  appealed  tov  higher  court 

A  chance  of  some  importance  has  taken 
place  in  lEe  French  lllinistry.  The  Due 
de  FeltR  has  resigned,  and  Count  6ou- 
vion  St  Cyr  been  appointed  Minister  at 
War.  Count  Mole  is  the  successor  of 
the  hitter  in  the  Department  of  the  Ma- 
line.  As  the  Dnc  de  Feltre  was  fiiitbful 
to  his  master,  and  accompanied  him  in 
his  flight  to  Ghent,  this  political  revolu- 
tion, coupled  with  the  recent  recall  of 
Davoust,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Due 
de  Massa  to  the  peerage,  may  be  esteem- 
ed the  completion  of  the  triumph  over 
the  party  called  Ultia-royal. 

General  Lascy  has  been  executed  at 
M^rca ;  and,  confessing  the  justice  of 
his  sentence,  gave  up,  it  is  said, .  some 
papers  with  important  information  to  be 
sent  to  the  King. 

A  vessel  arrived  at  Gibraltar  reports 
that  the  plague  is  raging  with  so  much 
futy  at  Algiers,  that  sixty  or  seventy  per- 
sons perish  daily.  A  pestilential  disease 
is  also  raging  at  St.  ^irtholomew's  and 
the  Uavannab. 

The  British  store-ship  Tortoise,  on 
leavbg  the  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro,  on 
the  18th  of  July,  was  fired  at  by  the 
batteries  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  compelled 
to  send  a  boat  on  shore,  the  crew  of 
which  were  seized,  and  confined  for  seve- 
ral hours.  Tbe  cause  of  this  outrage  is 
not  explained  ;  but  we  presume  that  it 
arose  from  some  neglect  of  port  regula- 
tions, and  a  misunderstanding  consequent 
thereon.  Should  the  British  Flag  have 
been  wantonly  insulted,  we  trust  )t  will. 


as  at  Algiers,  be  promptly  and  terribly 
avenged. 

A  wretched  impostor,  in  the  Soath  «f 
Fiance,  has  been  condemned  to  five  years 
imprisonment,  for  giving  out  that  he  was 
Buonaparte   returned.     The  French,    it 
seems,  would  not  acknowledge  this  Moii'- 
sienr  Jem»  Chanuuf,  whom  they  call  the 
Fain  Emperor  (Faux  Emperenr).   Many 
people  think  there  could  scarcely  be  a 
faUtr  Emperor  than  Buonaparte,  whom 
they  did  acknowledge;     but  'tempera 
mutantur.' 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS  AND 
SCIENCES. 


KXW  lavEMTioas. 
(From  a  German  Journal.) 
A  country  clergyman  in  Lower  Saxony, 
has  been  so  happy  as  to  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing the  invention  of  an  Air  Ship.  The 
machine  is  built  of  light  wood ;  it  is  made  to 
float  in  the  air  chiefly  by  means  of  tbe  con- 
stant action  of  a  large  pair  of  bellows^  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  which  occupies  in  tbe 
front  tbe  position  of  tbe  lungs  and  the  neck 
of  a  bird  on  the  wing.  Tbe  wiiies  on  both 
sides  are  directed  by  thin  cords,  "rhe  height 
to  which  the  farmer's  boy  (10  ur  IS  years  of 
age)  whom  the  inventor  has  instructed  in  the 
manMement  of  it  has  hitherto  ascended 
with  It,  is  not  considerable,  becanse  his  at- 
tention has  been  more  directed  to  give  a  pro- 
gressive than  an  ascending  motion  to  his  tna- 
chibe.  

The  ranger  of  the  forest  of  •  •  •  BAron 
Charles  Von  Dials  has  made  some  highly 
satisfactory  trials  of  his  new-invented  travel- 
ling machine,  without  horses.  On  the  19tli 
of  July  he  went  from  Manhelm  to  the 
Relay-hou>e  at  Schwezlngen  and  back  again, 

hich  Is  a  distance  calculated  at  futir  hours 
pott  travelling  (an  hour  being  about  9-^ 
miles  Engli.sh)  within  one  hour.  Since  then 
he  has,  with  the  same  machine,  gone  over  in 
about  an  hour  the  steep  mountainous  road 
from  Gertisbach  to  Baden,  which  takes  two 
hours  by  the  post.  The  leading  principle  of 
the  inventkin  is  taken  from  the  art  of  skat- 
ing, and  consists  in  Uie  simple  idea,  of  im- 
pelling by  the  help  of  the  feet,  a  seat  fixed 
upon  wheeU.  The  machine  that  the  inven- 
tor has  had  made  consists  of  a  seat  on  only 
two,  two  feet  wheels  running  one  behind 
tbe  other,  that  it  may  be  usm  in  tbe  foot- 
paths. 'To  preserve  the  equilibrium,  the 
traveller  has  oefore  him  a  little  board  with  a 
cushion  nailed  to  it,  on  which  he  rests  his 
arms,  and  before  which  is  the  small  pole 
which  he  holds  in  bis  hand  to  steer  his 
course  with.  This  machine,  which  may  be 
used  with  great  advantage  for  expresses,  and 
for  other  purposes,  even  for  considerable 
journeys,  noes  not  weigh  50  pounds,  and 
mav  be  made  strong,  handsome,  provided 
with  pockets,  &c.  for  4  Carolines  (4l.  sterling) 
at  tbe  Very  utmost; 
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VARIETIES. 

The  fkmom  Tkiroigmt  d*  MMemrt,  wIm 
acqaind  m  unfivMiMiU  •  ctlebriQr  during 
the  earlv  yean  of  tbe  French  Ketolution, 
died  lately  at  tbe  Hospital  SalpUrUrt,  where 
she  bad  long  been  confined  in  a  state  of  in- 
sanity without  any  lucid  intenra].  Until  she 
attained  tbe  ase  of  57,  her  robust  constitu- 
tioD  resisted  the  effsets  of  ooninement,  and 
aiMM  all  thase  of  a  siosnlar  mania  to  which 
it  was  deemed  advitable  to  yield,  for  fear 
of  enereasing  her  malady.  She  never  retired 
to  rest  without  previously  throwing  two  or 
three  buclcets  or  water  over  her  bed,  even 
during  tbe  most  rigonms  leaaon  of  the  year. 

A  Horticultural  Survey  of  Holland,  Flan- 
ders, and  tbe  North  of  France,  is  at  present 
making  tot  the  Edinburgh  Horticidtural  So- 
cie^, 

llie  caricatures  of  the  Calioots,  enume- 
rated in  our  last,  with  a  good  many  others, 
such  as  "  the  capitulation  of  tbe  Calicots," 
^Calicot  renouncing  the  vanities  of  thu 
world,"  &e.  &e.  have  been  collected  into  a 
volume  and  publiabed  with  a  frontispiece. 

The  representation  of  several  dramatic 
worksi  many  of  them  the  masterpieces  of 
the  German  stage,  has  lately  been  prohibited 
at  St.  Petersbiireh.  Among  them  are— Don 
Carlos,  by  Schiller— Wallenstein,  by  Schil- 
ler—E^ont,  by  Goethe— Nathan  die  Wise, 
by  Leasing— Ubald,  by  Kotcebue— Faustus, 
byKlingemanu — ^LutMr,  byKlingemann — 
Itinamond,  byKoemer,&c.&c. 


We  have  seen  it  stated  that  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  has  discovered  a  chemical  process, 
by  which  he  can  render  Whale  oil  available 
for  tbe  preparation  of  woollen  cloths.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  it  will  be  doubly  valuable 
to  our  manufactures  and  commerce— ^rt(,  as 
procuring  a  cheap  and  abundant  article  for 
dressing  our  staple  coinmodityt  instead  of 
one  of  great  price  and  freouent  scardty,  and, 
teeondlji,  as  encouraging  tne  Greenland  fish- 
eries, depressed  1^  the  introduction  of  Gas 
and  other  improvements. 


Lately,  in  pulling  down  tbe  old  wall  of  the 
vicarage  stable,  at  Chard,  a  very  ancient  and 
beaudful  coin  was  foun4  about  a  foot  from 
tbe  foundation;  which  proves  to  be  a  golden 
penny  of  Richard  II.  Bishop  FleetwMd,  in 
iiis  preface  to  his  "  ChronuMn  frteiatum," 
speaking  of  the  ancient  coins  of  England, 
siyrs,  "  I  am  confident  that,  to  a  common 
cimoeity,  a  piece  of  gold,  older  than  the  last 
Eaward,  will  appear  a  very  great  rarity."— 
Edward  VI.  the  last  of  that  name,  bmn  hu 
rdga  in  the  year  1547;  Richard  IL  com- 
sraced  hia  in  1377;  the  golden  penny, 
therefore,  of  the  Sd  Richard,  reckoning  from 
the  be^ning  of  the  respective  reigns  of 
these  two  Sovereigns,  is  170  years  older  than 
■oy  coin  of  Edward  VI.;  and  is,  at  this  time 
(1817)  just  440  vears  old.  Except  a  small 
pit  of  the  edge  of  the  coin  thus  discovered, 
which  the  boy  who  found  it.  broke  off,  to 
■ee  what  it  was,  it  is  very  little  ii\|ored.  The, 
ociginal^alue  was  about  68. 8d. 


LrrERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  eijfbth  E^twa  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  Dis- 
cotHsas,  »  now  in  the  Press.  Since  Fe- 
bruary last,  between  16  and  17,000  Copies  of 
this  popular  work  have  been  printed ;  a  sa- 
tisfactory indication,  that  in  these  favoured 
realms  the  spirit, of  piety  and  reli^on  main- 
tains a  blessed  ascendancy  even  in  traies  of 
huity,  innovation,  and  scepticism. 

A  cemplat*  Treatise  on  British  Field 
Sports,  comprehending  the  whole  of  them, 
their  attendant  Customs  and  Laws,  is  an- 
nounced for  publication  by  a'  Mr.  Scott,  who 
describes  himself  in  his  Address  as  an  Old 
and  Experienced  Sportsman.  The  work  is 
to  appear  in  Parts. 

Two  very  important  Parliamentaiy  Docu- 
ments are  in  course  of  publication,  by  Mr. 
Cleaient,  Strand— one  u  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Poor  Laws,  the  other  is  the  Second 
Report  on  Uie  Police,  together  with  the  very 
interesting  Minutes  of  Evidence.  The  Poor 
Laws  Report  makes  840  pages,  and  the  New 
Report  on  the  Police  338  pages,  in  8vo. 
closely  printed. 

Akimak  MAAiiBnsM.— TkJs  qaackeiy  has 
goae  to  secb  a  pitch  npon  the  Continent,  that  a 
**  Society  of  Bfagaetiini''  has  been  fanned,  and 
a  DNspectas  issaed  at  Paris,  ofn  qnarteriy  pab- 
lieatioa  eftbeir  «  Mfmtiru,"  at  tbe  priee  of 
eight  fiancs  a  Noinberll 

A  Prespectm  of  a  eenplete  editioa  of  the 
Works  of  M.  Amaalt,  ia  five  vols,  has  iMaed 
frMn  the  preM.  Thev  ate  chiefly  dramatic,  bat 
the  author  seems  to  nave  snfifered  the  moment 
of  hit  greatest  pnblic  notoriety  to  flip  by.  He 
sheald  have  published  when  his  Cfieniiaiiieas 
raised  a  danoar  so  load  and  ■cocral. 

The  French  Jtwrwd  dtt  Mma  has  been  re- 
commenced  as  a  qoarteriy  pnblicatioii.  This 
work  was  carried  on  from  179.5  to  1815,  incla. 
stve.  In  1816  it  was  abandoned,  and  is  now 
revived  onder  the  direction  of  tbe  Comcil  Oe* 
neral  of  Mines,  and  the  authority  of  the  Diree. 
tor  General  of  Bridses,  Highways,  and  Mines.' 

The  evcrtastiDg  Ahoi  de  Pradt  has  pablished 
another  work  on  Sonth  American  aflairs,  and 
»  The  (MrMMiidM  and  i»«b>UUii$  of  the  QooU. 
dienne  and  Joomal  des  DibatslI" 

Madame  de  Staefs  postbmnons  work,  entitled 
"  Considerations  on  the  IMneipal  Events  of  the 
French  Revelation,"  in  three  octavo  Tolames, 
is  about  to  be  pnblisbed.  The  two  first  Tolamee 
embrace  the  era  firom  the  administratioa  of  her 
fiither  to  the  battle  of  Waterieo :  the  third  is 
devoted  to  Engtend. 

Robert  Adams'  Travels  into  the  Interior 
of  Africa  have  been  transUted  into  French 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Frasans. 

Tbe  Travels  of  Lieutenant  Henrv  Pottinger 
into  Beloocbistan  and  Sinde,  have  bMn 
translated  into  French  by  a  Mr.  Eyries :  two 
volumes  8vo. 

Profiessor  Jameson  is  abont  to  pnblish  a 
Treatise  on  Geognosy  and  Mineral  Geogra|Ay. 
Mnch  may  be  expected  from  so  enlightened  a 
mind. 

A  New  Magasine  has  recoitly  been  pub- 
lished, of  whidi  two  nnmbers  have  appeared, 
called.  The  Northern  8Ur,  or  Yorfcsfalte  Maga- 
sine. Its  contents  are  stated  to  be  strictly 
local,  and  designed  principally  for  the  informa- 
tion and  eatertunment  of  natives  or  inhabi' 
tants  of  that  county. 


METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

September  11— Thnrsday. 

Thermometer  ft<am  SO  to  65. 
Barometer  firam  SO,  (6  to  SO,  flO. 
Wind  N.  E.  and  E.  8.  E.  |— Ge- 
ncnlly  overcast  till  ahoot  three, 
when  It  became  clear. 
Friday,  IS      Thermometer  from  48  to  65. 

Barometer  from  SO,  15  to  30, 10. 
Wind  S.  W.  and  S.  b.  E. )— Gene- 
rally overcast  till  one,  when  the 
eloads   broke  and  it  beoune 
nmch  clearer. 
Saturday,  IS  Thermometer  from  47  to  63. 

BaroBSeter  flroM  30,  flO  to  30,16, 
Wind  N.  and  N.  E.  1— Oenarily 
cloody. 
Sonday^  14    Thermometer  from  5t  to  6t. 

Barometer  from  SO,  11  to  SO,  15. 
Wind  N.  E.  1— Generally  heavy, 
cloudy  till  die  evening,  wlmi  it 
iiecame  mnch  clearer. 
Rdn  fidlen,  ,0t5  of  an  inch. 
Monday,  15   Thermometer  from  it  to  65. 

Barometer  from  SO,  SI  to  SO,  S6. 
Wind  N.  E  }— General  cload. 
Rain  Allen,  ,1  of  an  inch. 
Taesday,  16  Thermometer  from  59  to  66. 

Barometer  from  30,  C8  to  30,  86. 
Wind  N.  E.  and  E.  b.  8.  ^  ••Otm- 
tally  cloudy ;  abontone  the  sa» 
shone  pteaatatly  for  an  boor. 
Rain  ftlleo,  ,0S5  of  an  bicb. 
Larae  leaves  began  to  fiUL 
Wednesday,  17  Tiiennometrr  from  49  to  6f. 
Barometer  from  30,  CO  to  30, 09. 
Wind  N.  E.  ^Oeaerany  dear 
tin  eight  in  the  evening,  wlien 
it  became  generally  ciondy. 
Erratma.— For  Oeoi^^  to  the  IFeilwd 
of  Japiler,  read  BASrrwAnD. 

Utitade51.37.3S.N. 
Londtnde     S.M.W. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 
Edmonton,  Middl^ex. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
A  ConsTAMT  Rbaobr  ia$  tm  tknla  fm  U* 
VUt,  kti  wMdmg  MB  bffarthtrfnm  mr  bUtKtim, 
tkmt  (•  iepmrt  tut  <•<■  /ivm  »wr  trigbtal  flmu  im 
rttfta  U  M«  Rsdne  ^  Ntm  fParlc*.  Oh  Me 
eMsfrerv,  Uml  ttmrtmait  wiU  ratter  i^salargied 
Mea  JLnigii.  Omt  Cmmpmi*tt  mmf  aim  he 
awtn  that,  the  frt$imt  i*  Me  dalbsl  perUd  tf  tie 
yrar  far  new  fuMeatUni ;  and  ilittt  sasply  M« 
^aee  ^ialert$t  <a  Mis  retptcl,  thmt  ax  devote  t» 
Much  rfemtfaee  to  the  Cmtgo  Vfge  ^  Dieea- 
Ttni,  ami  the  euritiu  eeUctium  mUer  the  head  of 

SMp- 

TVlfMerrMpMMagFmiMIGerdau  is  n». 

aHeUa  weatpaaedm 

B. 8.  tii^rmed  (with aar  thmUteftr  hu etf 
reefoaieaee)  that  wedewet  waat  ta  haae  eay  tUag 
It  do  wUh  «  Common  Sense !"  The/oaf  he  aiarka 
carria  arith  it  Ut  am  exfttart,  except  to  thate 
wht"wiUatt  learn." 

C.H.  hat twr  thanke  for  hie eleeer  and Palrit' 
tic  Verue.  tut  ae  they  de  not  aUegelher  tail  the 
plan  rf  the  literary  Gaxette,  wthaee  taken  Ike 
liierty  tt  hand  them  to  a  popnUar  JsernaJ,  te  efftrd 
them  the  eircnlatien  thef  merit. 

Ekratvm.— In  onrtast,  in  the  Memoir  of  the 
late  Samuel  Woodforde,  Esq.  R.  A.  fisr^siat- 
uVcity  of  colonring,  has  charmed"— read— 
'*  sinqplicity,  of  edonring,  he  has  charmed.'* 
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SATURDAY,    SEPT.  27.  1817. 


PRICfi  Is. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


Nabrativb  0/  a  Voyage  fo  New 
Zealand,  I8U-15.  By  John  Lid- 
oiABD  Nicholas,  Esq.  Published  by 
J.  Black  and  Son,  8vo.  2  toIs.  Price  24s, 
^  The  world  of  Islands  which  the  Pa- 
«fic  Ocean  has  unfolded  to  the  curiosity, 
and  we  may  now  add,  to  the  cultivation 
of  enlightened  Europe,  is  becoming  every 
day  better  known  to  us  ;  and  these  vo- 
lumes, connected  with  the  subject,  arc  by 
no  means  the  least  valuable  and  enter- 
taining which  have  recently  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  British  public.  The  two 
Islands  called  New  Zealand  were  first 
visited  by  Abel  Jansen  Tasman,  a  Dutch 
navigator  from  Batavia,  in  l642,  who, 
being  attacked  on  anchoring  by  the  na- 
tives and  four  of  his  men  killed,  did  no- 
thing more  than  give  them  the  name  thev 
now  bear,  and  that  of  "  Murderers' Bay" 
to  the  strait  which  separates  the  Islands. 
Captain  Cook  sailed  round  (hem  in  1769- 
1770 ;  and  in  subsequent  voyages,  in 
1773-4',  extended  bis  own  Aime  and  our 
knowledge  by  further  investigation  of 
their  coasts  and  people.  They  are  situ- 
ated between  34*'  22'  and  47°  25'  south 
latitude;  and  between  1660  and  180° 
east  longitude:  taken  together  they  form 
an  area  of  about  62.16O  square  miles,  or 
39.782.400  square  acres.  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile,  the  veMfure  rich,  the 
climate  favourable,  and  Ctlw' population 
active,  robust,  and  intelligent.  What  of 
their  peculiar  customs,  productions,  and 
condition  our  traveller  observed,  it  will 
be  our  task  to  communicate  to  our  read- 
ers in  as  condensed  a  way  as  the  interest 
of  the  narrative  permits,  referring  to  the 
woA  itself,  as  to  one  full  of  curious  mat- 
ter, for  the  ombsions  our  limits  render 
unavoidable. 

New  Zealand  is  as  litde,  if  not  the 
least  known,  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,' 
though  it  assumes  a  high  rank  among 
them  both  from  its  great  extent,  and  ua- 
twal  capacity  for  improvement.  The 
Rev.  Samnel  Marsden,  principal  Chaplain 
Df  New  South  Wales,  having  determined, 
with  all  the  leal  of  a  Mbsionaiy  and  the 
penevolence  of  a  Christian,  to  carry  civil- 
isa^on  ipto  this  region,  saUed  from  Port 
Jackson  on  the  19th  November,   1814, 

_•  Thon|«i  there  arc  two  Islands,  yet  as  they 
~*  oaly  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  and 
Mar  the  sane  aasw.  we  speak  of  tliem  ia  Uie 
Mgalar  aonber  for  conveaieBcy's  sake. 


in  the  Active  of  1 10  tons,  purchased  and 
fitted  out  on  account  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  to  carry  his  design  into 
effect.  Mr.  Nicholas,  who  happened  to 
be  disengaged  from  mercantile  pursuits 
at  that  period,  accompanied  him,  and 
the  result  of  his  remarks  is  contained  in 
these  volumes.  In  the  Active  sailed  also 
from  Port  Jackson  three  New  Zealand 
Chiefs,  Shungi,  Korra-korra,  and  Dua- 
terra,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  for 
several  years  a  common  sailor  in  the 
English  merchant  service,  imdergoing 
cruel  treatment  from  several  masters  of 
vessels,  and  much  hardship  in  an  attempt 
to  see  King  George,  for  which  purpose 
he  left  New  Zealand  in  a  whaler,  and 
was  brought,  alas !  only  into  the  River 
Thames,  deceived,  and  abandoned. 

On  the  17tii  December,  the  Active 
arrived  off  the  North  Cape  of  New  Zea- 
land, after  a  tedious  voyage,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  an  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  though  this  part  of  the  coast 
was  not  their  ultimate  destination.  Their 
reception  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  North 
Cape  district  was  friendly ;  the  chiefs  in 
the  Active  noud  the  chiefs  who  came 
from  the  shore,  such  being  the  term 
given  by  our  sailors  to  the  New  Zea- 
lander's  mode  of  salutation,  which  con 
sists  in  touching  noses  for  a  length  of 
time  proportionate  to  the  respect  or  re- 
gard of  the  parties,  instead  of  lips,  as  in 
European  countries.  The  appearance  of 
the  natives  here,  is  thus  described,  p.  96 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  had  not  less^ 
I  should  suppose,  than  a  dozen  canoes  along- 
side the  vessel,  all  filled  with  men  of  a  re- 
markably fine  appearance.  Though  I  had 
often  seen  New  Zealanders,  before  I  ap- 
proached their  coast,  I  never  thouebt  it  like- 
ly they  could  l>e  so  fine  a  race  of  people  as 
I  now  found  them.  In  their  persons  they 
generally  rose  above  the  middle  stature, 
some  were  even  six  feet  and  upwards,  and 
all  their  limbs  were  remarkable  for  perfect 
symmetry  and  great  muscular  strength. — 
Their  countenances,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  pleasing  and  intelligent,  and  had  none 
of  those  indications  of  ferocity,  which  the 
imagination  naturally  attributes  to  canni- 
bals. They  displayed,  on  the  contrary, 
strong  tokens  of  good  nature  and  tender 
feelings;  and  I  thought  I  could  trace  in  many 
of  them,  some  of  the  finest  evidences  of  hu- 
man sympathy. 

We  may  observe  here,  by  the  way,  that 
the  author  is  a  little  prone  to  sentimental- 
ising, but  does  not  mount  his  hobby  so 
often  as  to  interfere  beyond  forgiveness 
with  the  better  business  of  his  publica- 


tion— that  of  telling  us  what  he  has  seen, 
and  leaving  the  moral  application  to  our 
own  minds.  We  shall  not  &11  into  the 
same  error  by  pointing  out  the  unneces- 
sary lapses;  tliey  will  occur  to  every 
reader. 

.From  North  Cape,  the  Active  coasted 
along  to  Doubtless  Bay,  where  our  coun- 
trymen were  dissuaded  from  landing, 
lest  they  might  be  delayed  by  calms. 
They  therefore  continued  their  course  to 
the  harbour  of  Wangeroa,  of  bloody 
celebrity,  from  the  recent  massacre  of  the 
crew  of  the  Boyd,  an  English  vessel,  of 
which  an  account  is  soon  after  given. 

We  pass  over  the  first  landing  of  the 
voyagers  on  a  little  island  of  the  Cavalles, 
and  other  less  attractive  affairs,  to  come 
more  speedily  to  their  communications 
with  the  tribe  of  Wangeroa,  the  murder- 
ers of  their  precursors.  Anxious  to 
learn  the  particulars  of  this  horrid  catas- 
trophe, Mr.  Marsden,  Mr.  Nicholas,  Mr. 
Kendall  a  schoohnaster,  Mr.  Hall  a  car- 
penter, (two  of  the  intended  settlers)  and 
the  chiefs  Shungi  and  Duaterra.  went  on 
shore,  and  proceeded  cautiously,  with  the 
latter  as  an  advanced  guard,  to  the  en- 
campment of  these  barbarians ;  passing 
on  their  way  through  a  large  village,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  gazed  very  earnestly 
at  them,  but  neither  spoke  to,  nor  intei^ 
rupted  them.  ' 

The  moment  they  were  perceived  by 
(he  Wangeroans,  one  of  their  women 
made  a  signal  "  by  holding  up  a  red  mat 
and  waving  it  in  the  air,  while  she  re- 
peatedly cried  out  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
loud  and  shrill  voice,  haramm,  harvmai, 
haromai,  (come  hither)  the  customary  sa- 
lutation of  friendship  and  hospitality." 

Encouraged  by  this  cheering  invita- 
tion, which  is  invariably  held  sacred, 
they  advanced,  Dtmterra  and  Shungi 
addling  to  the  bond  of  union  by  tonching 
noses  in  the  most  amicable  way  witn 
George  and  Tippouie,  the  opposite 
chiefs,  who  stood  up  while  their  warriors 
were  seated  round  them  with  their  spears 
stuck  in  the  ground,  and  paying  great 
deference  to  their  leaders.  During  the 
whole  ceremony  of  introduction,  the  old 
woman  never  ceased  waving  the  red  mat, 
and  repeating,  what  Duaterra  informed 
the  Europeans  were,  prayers  exclusivelv 
designed  for  the  occasion.  The  chien 
on  both  sides  now  fired  off  their  loaded 
pistols  as  a  proof  of  entire  confidence, 
and  the    continued    narrative  of  thia 
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remarkable  Interview  k  so  interesting  ; 
that  we  copy  it  in  the  words  of  -our 
author. 

Dimterraand  Shunghi,  standingup  with  an 
air  of  unreierved  confiilence,  fired  off  their 
loaded  pistols,  while  their  rival  chiefs,  George 
aod  Tippouie,^  doing  the  same,'  I  thooght 
proper  to  follow  their  ezamples,  and  imme- 
diately discharged  my  fowling-piece.  This 
conclusive  signal  of  amity  was  regarded  by 
the  warriors,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
silent  spectators,  as  the  prelude  to  their 
comroenring  themselves,  and  instantly  a 
report  from  six  or  seven  muskets  was  heard 
to  reverberate  in  our  ears ;  and  spears  and 
fire-arms  coming  together  in  deafening  col- 
lision, the  noise  very  soon  became  insup- 
portable. It  would  be  bard  to  say  which 
was  more  tormented  during  this  concilia- 
tory exhibition,  the  ear  or  the  eye;  for  the 
wac-danee  now  commencing,  was  attended 
with  such  frightful  gesticulations,  and  such 
horrible  varieties  of^  convulsive  distortions, 
that  to  see  was  no  less  painful  than  to  hear: 
yelU,  shrieks,  and  roars,  answered  in  respon- 
sive discord  to  all  the  clashing  fury  of  theit 
weapons  ;  and  the  din  made  by  this  horde 
of  savages,  might  inspire  even  the  most 
resolute  mmd  wiih  terror  aod  dismay. 

The  chiefs  were  now  in  perfect  harmony 
with  each  other,  and  the  furious  clamour 
having  ceased,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  me- 
ditating on  the  scene  before  me,  while  Mr. 
Marsden  stood  in  conversation  with  George. 
It  was  certainly  a  grand  and  interesting 
spectacle.  The  savsge  warriors,  amounting 
to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  as  fine  men 
88  iiver  look  the  field  in  any  country,  were 
encamped  on  a  hill  which  rose  in  a  conical 
shape  to  a  considerable  height;  and  the 
aiany  imposing  singularities  they  presented 
were  such  as  to  excite  a  particular  interest 
in  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  Few  of  these 
men  were  under  six  feet  in  height,  and 
their  brawny  limbs,  their  determined  coun- 
tenances, and  their  firm  and  martial  pace, 
entitled  them  very,  justly  to  the  appropriate 
designation  of  warriors. 

The  general  effect  of  their  appearance 
was  heightened  by  the  variety  of  their 
dresses,  which  often  consisted  ot  many  arti- 
cles that  were  peculiarly  beoomins.  The 
Chiefs,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 'com- 
mon men,  wore  cloaks  of  different  coloured 
fiirs.,  which  were  attached  to  their  mats,  and 
'hung  down  over  them  in  a  manner  not 
aaiike. the  loose  jacketsof  our  Hussars.  TIte 
dress  of 'the  common  warriors  only  wanted 
the  fur  cloaks  to  make  it  eqiially  cich  with 
that  of  their  superiors,  for  it  was  in  every 
other  respect  the  same,  and  sometimes  even 
more  showy.  Many  of  them  wore  mats, 
which  were  fancifully  norked  round  with 
variegated  borders,  and  decorated  in  other 
respecu  with  so  much  curious  art  as  to  he- 
•pMtk  no  less  the  industry  than  the  exquisite 
taste  of  the  ingenious  maker.  The  mats  of 
others  among  them  were  even  still  more 
beautiful,  for  they  were  of  a-velvet  softness 
and  glossy  histre,  while  ornamented  with 
devices  which  were  e«(ually  tasteful  with 
those  I  have  described.  These  mats  were 
kU  Bwde  fiom  the£«at,  and  soise-^^  with 


red-ochre,  so  that  the  appearanre  they  pre- 
sented was  gay  and  characteristic.  Each 
individual  wort  two  of  them,  and  some  even 
more;  the  inside  one  being  always  tied 
round  the  waist  with  a  belt,  similar  to  that 
I  have  already  described  in  another  part  of 
this  work.  In  this  belt  was  stuck  their 
pattoo-pattoo,  which  is  their  principal  war 
instrument,  and  carried  by  them  at  all  limes, 
no  less  tor  the  purposes  of  defence  and  at- 
tack, than  as  a  necessary  ornamental  ap- 
pendage. Indeed  there  can  be  nothing  fx- 
traordinaiy  in  this,  for  the  same  is  done  in 
every  country,  polished  or  unpoliiihid ;  the 
only  difference  being  as  to  the  weapons 
borne  by  the  various  nations ;  and  the  war- 
rior of  Wangeroa  is  quite  as  proud  of  his 
rude  pattoo-pattoo,  as  the  vainest  military 
o£5cer  can  possibly  be  of  his  dangling  sabre. 

With  the  exception  of  the  chiefs,  there 
were  very  few  of  them  tattooed ;  and  all  had 
their  hair  neatly  combed  and  collected  in  a 
knot  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  where  it  was 
ornamented  with  the  long  white  feathers  of 
the  gannet.  Many  of  them  had  decorations 
which  never  failed  to  remind  one  of  their 
martial  ferocity.  These  were  the  teeth  of 
the  enemies  they  had  slain  in  battle,  which 
hung  down  from  the  ears  of  several  of  them, 
and  were  worn  as  recording  trophies  of  their 
bloody  conquests.  But  ornaments  less  ob- 
noxious than  these  to  the  civilized  beholder 
were  frequently  seen  among  them ;  and  I 
observed  some  of  green  jade  that  were  ex- 
tremely curioust  However,  I  could  not  sup- 
press my  emotions  on  seeing  the  dollars 
that  were  taken  from  the  plunderers  of  the 
unfortunate  Boyd,  suspended  from  the  breasts 
of  some  of  them,  and  all  the  horror  of  that 
cruel  transaction  was  revived  in  my  mind. 
But  the  ornaments  on  which  they  set  the 
most  value  were  rude  representatiops  of  the 
human  form,  made  of  green  Jade,  and  carvpd- 
with  some  ingenuity.  These  hung  down 
from  their  breasts,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  dollars. 

Their  instruments  of  war  were  as  diver- 
sified as  their  dresses  and  decorations,  and 
the  weapons  of  no  two  of  them  were  exactly 
the  same  in  shape  and  dimensions.  The 
greater  part  of  them  carried  spears;  but 
these  were  all  of  different  lengths,  and  other- 
wise made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude 
the  idea  of  uniformity,  though  there  were 
some  particulars  in  which  a  similarity  among 
the  whole  of  them  might  be  observed.  I 
remarked  many  of  them  with  short  spears, 
which  served  them  for  the  same  purpose 
that  the  musket  is  employed  in  other  coun- 
tries, to  attack  their  enemies  at  a  distance ; 
and  this  they  generally  do  to  some  effect,  by 
dartinjj  these  spears  at  them  with  a  sure 
aim.  riie  long  spears,  which  are  headed 
at  the  end  with  whalebone  worked  down  to 
an  extremely  sharp  point,  they  use  as  lances, 
and  with  these  they  do  great  execiiUoo  in 
close  attack.  Battle-axes  also  were  carried 
by  some  individuals  among  them,  as  like- 
wise an  instrument  rescmbfing  a  segcanl's 
halberd,  which  had  large  bunches  of  the 
parrot's  feathers  tied  rotind  tlie  top  of  it  by 
way  of  ornament.  Others  brandished  in 
their  hands  Jong  clubs  made  of  whalebone, 
and  all  carried  the  pattoo-pattoo,  an  instru 


ment  of  no  fixed  dimensions,  thongh  ge- 
nerally about  eleven  or  twelve  inches  long, 
and  four  broad.  In  shave,  it  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  battledore,  hut  is  worked 
out  to  a  sharp  edge,  and  one  blow  from  it 
would  instantly  sever  the  hardest  skull. 
They  employ  them  for  the  purpose  of  knocks 
in'g  down  thtir  enemies  when  they  come  to 
close  combat,  and  indeed  no  weapon  can  dn 
this  more  effectually.  Those  I  have  seen 
were  variously  made  of  the  whalebone,  the 
green  jade,  and  a  dark-coloured  stone,  sus- 
ceptible of  a  high  polish.  The  ingenuity 
they  evince  in  making  these  weapons,  is 
really  surprising ;  and  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  none  of  our  best  mechanics,  with  all 
the  aid  of  suitable  tools,  could  finish  a  more 
complete  piece  of  workmanship  in  this  line, 
than  one  of  these  savages,  whose  whole 
technical  apparatus  consists  of  a  shell  or  a 
sharp  stone.  Tippouie,  who,  I  must  now 
observe,  was  the  orother  of  George,  had  a 
weapon  of  this  description,  which  be  bad 
beat  out  of  some  bar-iron,  and  the  polish  it 
displayed  was  so  very  fine,  that  I  could  not 
have  thought  it  possible  for  it  to  have  been 
effected  by  the  simple  process  of  a  New 
Zealander,  had  I  not  many  other  proofs  of 
the  astonishing  ingenuity  of  these  people. 
Thus  did  the  savage  instruments  of^  death 
present  themselves  to  my  view  in  tvetjf 
shape,  and  the  scene  gave  rise  to  many 
powerful  sensations. 

The  fated  crew  of  the  Boyd  were  still 
present  in  my  mind ;  and  the  idea  that  I  was 
at  that  very  moment  surrounded  by  th« 
cannibals  who  had  butchered  them,  and  had 
seen  the  very  weapons  that  had  effected 
their  slaughter,  caused  a  chilling  horror  to 
pervade  my  frame;  while  looking  only  at  the 
deed  itself,  I  never  once  considered  that  it 
might  have  been  provoked. 

But  while  my  mind  was  thus  agitated  with 
the  reflections  produced  by  this  shocking 
massacre,  I  contemplated  with  surprise  the 
fafces  of  the  perpetrators.  Never  did  I  be- 
hold any,  with  the  exception  of  one  coun- 
tenance, (George's)  that  appeared  to  betray 
fewer  indications  of  malignant  vengeance. 
I  observed,  on  the  contrary,  an  air  of  frank- 
ness and  sincerity  pictured  in  them  all ;  and 
the  fierceness  they  displayed  was  not  that 
of  barbarous  fury,  impatient  for  destiuctiw, 
but  of  determined  courage,  still  ready  to 
engage,  but  always  prepared  to  show  mercy. 

Thu  long  extract  forbids  us  to  go  on 
to  the  next  in  our  present  Number,  es- 
pecially as  it  is  also  of  considerable 
length,  being  the  appalling  history  of  the 
butchery  of  the  Bond's  crew,  as  told  by 
the  savage  perpetrators  of  that  massacre. 
As  our  review  of  the  voyage  will,  how- 
ever, occupy  several  Numbers,  this  sad 
story  will  appear  ib  the  ensuing  publica' 
tion. 

AVTHBMTIC   MEMOlItS  of  tke  ReTO* 

li;tion  in  Frahcb,  and  tf  the  Smf* 
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trophes  that  ever  shook  the  European 
system.  Great  dimsters  at  home,  great 
vicissitudes  abroad,  the  unexampled  suf- 
ferings of  the  surrounding  nations,  and 
the  consummate  triumph  of  the  rival 
power  which  bad  fought  from  the  begin- 
ning against  her  violence  and  her  princi- 
ples, crowded  into  the  last  twenty-five 
years  a  mass  of  interest  utterly  une- 
qualled in  the  memory  of  civilization. 
The  French  revolution  had  another  inte- 
rest ;  it  seemed,  to  have  been  devised  as 
a  migbt;y  lesson  to  all  ranks  of  men. 
The  period  which  shewed  Sovereigns 
shaken  from  their  thrones,  like  dust  from 
the  balance,  shewed  the  most  pitiless  in- 
cursions on  individual  happiness.  All 
conditions  in  France  bore  their  share  in 
.giving  this  dreadful  experience  to  the 
world.  But  of  all,  the  highest  contri- 
buted the  most  unmerited  and  fearAil 
share.  The  royal  £imilv  of  France  sat, 
at  the  close  of  the  Amencan  ^^ar,  on  a 
throne  the  most  enviable  that  ever  bore 
a  monarch,  if  in  thrones  all  is  not  vanity. 
The  kingdom,  recovered  from  the  agi- 
tation of  a  brief  war,  was  returning  to 
rapid  prosperity :  the  intelligence  of  the 
nation  was  flowing  out  in  energized  in- 
dustry, wealth,  and  literature.  Honoured 
as  the  central  land  of  European  cultiva- 
tion, France  was  already  ascending  to 
the  height  from  which  she  was  to  Took 
down  as  the  great  mistiesi  of  European 
power.  The  king  was  young,  popular, 
accomplished,  a  man  of  virtue,  and  a  pa- 
triot ;  the  queen,  the  finest  woman  of 
her  age,  admirable  for  talent,  grace,  and 
beauty, — the  daughter  of  a  heroine,  and 
with  a  heart  noble  as  her  mother's  ;  their 
children,  fall  of  the  promise  of  beauty 
and  virtue,  the  hope  of  France.  In  a 
moment  this  brilliant  prospect  was  over- 
shadowed, and  if  human  nature  were  to 
have  been  searched  for  an  example  of 
the  deepest  humiliation,  it  must  have 
been  found  in  the  midst  of  that  illustri- 
ous and  ruined  family.  They  had  one 
consolation,  and  it  was  above  ell  that 
the  world  could  give ;  they  were  iuno- 
eent.  With  the  sunerings  of  the  old  con- 
fessors of  the  gospel,  they  bad  their  pu- 
rity. It  cheered  them  in  their  prison ; 
it  threw  dignity  around  their  dying  hour; 
it  made  their  grave  glorious  ;  but  it 
deepened  the  crime  of  France.  A 
wretched  and  bloody  people,  haunted 
by  the  memoiv  of  their  murder,  and 
driven  to  lose  the  last  crime  m  the  agita- 
tion of  new  guilt,  wandered  with  fire  and 
sword  through  the  nations,  ita  band 
•giiast  every  man,  and  the  worid's  hatred 
irarriog  agaiust  the  worid's  enemy.     The 

^I'lC  of  Cain  was  oa  its  forehead,  and 
due  time  it  wa«  strick^i^    The  iiyu- 


ries  of  Europe  have  been  vindicated  in 
the  punishment  of  France.  The  inju- 
ries of  her  royal  family  have  been  leA 
to  another  vindication,  gentler  but  not 
less  decisive.  The  single  survivor  of 
their  prison  has  been  placed  in  her  old 
conspicuous  rank,  and  iu  it  has  given  evir 
dence  of  the  admirable  qualities  which 
lived  in  that  place  of  martyrdom.  She 
has  been  tried  in  all  the  stronger  emer- 
gencies that  display  the  noble  heart.  In 
the  endurance  of  long  and  hopeless  exile, 
in  the  perils  of  rebellion,  in  the  sudden 
return  to  the  palace  of  her  ancestors,  she 
has  had  the  whole  trial  that  pain,  danger, 
and  pros|)erity  could  offer  for  the  tempt- 
ation of  the  spirit.  In  all  she  has  been 
found  equal  to  the  exigency.  The 
Duchess  d'Angouleme  is  now  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  virtues  which  were  bu- 
ried in  the  grave  of  her  parents.  The 
memory  of  Louis  and  Antoinettk  is 
renewed  to  the  world,  in  the  magnani- 
mity of  their  child  ;  and  France,  awaken- 
ed from  her  delirium,  has  learned  to 
curse  the  treacherous  hands  that  robbed 
her  of  sovereigns,  who  could  possess  and 
inspire  the  virtues  living  before  their 
eyes. 

The  present  volume  details  the  early 
process  of  the  Revolution  down'to  the 
release  of  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme 
from  the  Temple.  The  narrative  is  of 
unequal  excellence ;  but  it  is  of  high  au- 
thority. The  memoirs  of  eye-witnesses 
have  been  chiefly  employed.  Hue's, 
Cleht's,  and  tlie  Duchess  d'An- 
goulemb's  affecting  journal  have  given 
the  chief  material  of  the  latter  part :  the 
earlier  is  from  the  most  authentic  docu- 
ments of  the  time.  We  quote  the  attack 
on  the  Bastile,  the  first  open  violence 
against  the  laws  and  the  throne. 

Apprehensive  of  disturbances,  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Bastile,  the  Marquis  de  Launay, 
had  a  few  days  before  arranged  for  iis  de- 
fence, by  placing  some  additional  guns  on 
the  walls.  A  quantity  of  small  arms,  balls, 
and  cartridges  had  been  also  brought  in,  be- 
sides two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  pow- 
der. The  garrison  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  men,  chiefly  invalids,  besides 
the  Governor's  servants.  About  two  in  the 
niornine  of  the  ISib,  the  Governor  ordered 
the  soltners  to  occupy  the  castle,  and  placed 
sentinels  at  the  gate  leading  to  the  street  of 
St.  Antoint.  During  this  day  no  act  of  vio- 
lence was  committMl,  but  some  shots  weie 
discharged  at  the  guards  on  the  tower. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  senti- 
nels of  the  gate  St.  AnlMme  were  taken  pri- 
soners by  the  people,  and  carried  to  the 
committee  at  the  town-house.  About  ten  in 
the  morning,  three  deputies  came  from  the 
sommittee  as  far  as  the  iron  railing  at  the 
first  draw-bridge,  and  desired  to  speak  wilb 
the  Governor,  who  went  to  them ;  but  see- 
ing an  immenie  crowd,  be  eaid  tiiat  only  tbr 


three  deputies  could  be  admitted,  and  offered 
to  send  out  as  many  hostages  while  they  re- 
mained, which  was  agreed  to.  De  la  Rozi- 
Eai,  a  Parisian  barrister,  and  first  elector  of 
the  district  of  St.  Lou'u,  arrived,  and  at  his 
own  request  was  likewise  admitted.  He  said 
that  he  came  to  represent  to  the  Governor, 
that  the  cannon,  pioinied  from  the  towrrs  on 
the  different  streets,  had  alarmed  the  inha- 
bitants, and  to  solicit  their  being  withdrawn. 
The  Governor  urged  the  impossibility  of  bis 
compliance,  without  orders  from  bis  supe- 
riors. He  observed  thai  they  were  in  places 
where  they  had  been  for  many  yt  an  past ; 
but  that  tu  quiet  those  alarms,  he  would  or- 
der them  to  De  drawn  back  within  the  para- 
pet. De  la  Rozi  SHE  asked  permission  to  go 
into  the  castle,  to  see  that  this  was  done. 
The  Governor  at  first  objected  to  this ;  but 
on  being  requested  by  Major  de  Lo8iiE,con- 
sentcd.  As  soon  as  De  la  ftoziEas  was 
within  the  castle,  be  began  to  beseech  tb« 
Governor  and  garrison  not  to  fire  on  the 
people,  but  quietly  yield  the  place:  to  this 
It  was  answered,  that  they  would  not  fire, 
unless  they  were  attackol;  and  that  the 
consequences  must  rest  with  the  aggressors. 
Ailer  staying  a  short  time,  and  completing 
the  object  oT  his  mission,  which  afterwards 
appeared  to  have  been  to  ascertain  the  best 
mode  of  attack,  he  retired.  In  about  half  aa 
hour  the  people  appeared  in  great  numbers 
in  the  street  St.  Antoint,  and  in  the  Pauoge 
Ccurte,  armed  with  muskets,  sabres,  and 
hatchets,  exclaiming,  "  They  must  have 
the  Bastile  I  Down  with  the  troops  I"  &e. 
The  oflBcers  begged  them  from  the  walls  to 
keep  back,  andrepresented  the  danger  to 
which  they  were  exposing  themselves :  th«y 
however  persisted  in  advancing,  and  as  there 
were  no  troops  to  defend  it,  succeeded  in 
getting  down  the  first  draw-bridge.  The 
garrison  on  this,  called  out  to  them  again  to 
retire,  or  they  must  fire  upon  them;  bnt- 
they  answered  by  continuing  to  advance,and 
firing  on  the  soldiers.  The  garrison  now 
returned  the  fire,  and  drove  the  insurgents 
back  to  thefirstdraw-bridge,from  which  they 
kept  up  a  constant  fire  upon  the  ramparts. 
Soon  aiter,  aflag  was  seen  advancing  from  the 
arsenal,  followni  by  an  immense  number  of 
people  in  arms,  some  of  whom  halted  in  tbe  - 
nrst  court,  called  the  Court  of  the  Eirnt, 
while  others  advanced  to  the  next,  calling 
out  to  the  garrison  not  to  fire,  as  deputies 
were  come  trom  tbe  town-house.  De.  Lau- 
HAY  said  that  tbe  deputies  might  adranee, 
but  that  the  people  in  arms  must  not  ad- 
vance beyond  tbe  first  draw-bridge.  The 
soldiers  on  the  walls  called  out  that  tbe^ 
would  not  fire,  and  in  proof  clubbed  their 
muskets.  After  many  signs  and  much  en- 
treaty, the  people  stopped,  and  the  deputies 
advanced  into  tbe  Ftmage  Omrte.  There 
tliey  remained  about  ten  minuies  without 
advancing,  notwithstanding  the  soldiers  on 
the  towers  called-  out  to  them,  "  Come  and 
speak  to  the  Governor  {  we  will  he  answer^ 
able  for  your  safety  with  our  lives."  They 
then  returned  to  tfie  Elm  Court,  where  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  iMMir  they  went  away. 
The  people  again  came  on,  and  the  miser- 
able  irresolution  of  the  Governor  and  m^ 
chary  of  the  garrison  gave  them  every  advai^ 
tage.    In  tbe  teeth  of  tiie  castk  guns  tbsy 
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set  fire  to  the  guard-rooin,  snd  to  the  Gover- 
nor's house.  A  cannon  was  then  fired  at 
them,  the  only  one  discharged  during  the 
attack,  the  place  having  been  defended  aim- 
ply  with  muskets ! 

The  French  guards,  who  had  been  ledtieed 
fivm  their  allegiance,  now  appeared,  bringing 
a  tnortar,  two  four-pounders,  and  a  cannon 
inlaid  with  silver,  which  had  been  taken  ont 
of  the  Garde  Meubit.  De  Ladhat  having 
neglected  to  lay  in  provisions^  and  the  peo- 
ile  persisting  in  their  determination  to  re- 
luce  the  place,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  all  the  non-commissioned  officers 
went  to  solicit  the  Governor  to  surrender  it ! 
Finding  himselfin  this  extremity,  he  endea- 
voured to  fire  a  pistol  into  the  gunpowder 
which  was  deposited  in  the  Tour  de  la  Li- 
berte,  but  was  prevented  by  two  Serjeants, 
lie  asked  the  garrison  what  they  wished  him 
to  do?  He  said  his  own  opinion  was,  that 
they  ought  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last, 
tnd  even  blow  up  the  place  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  furious  mob.  But  as  the 
garrison  continued 'to  insist  on  surrendering, 
he  gave  a  white  handkerchief  to  a  Serjeant, 
ordered  him  to  shew  it  from  the  battlements, 
and' sent  a  dnimmer  to  beat  the  Chamack. 
The  populace,  regardless  of  the  signals,  and 
rendered  more  courageous  by  the  cessation 
of  resistance,  continued  to  fire.  They  soon 
advanced  to  the  draw-bridge  and  ordered  it 
to  be  let  down.  The  officer  commanding 
the  Swiss  detachment,  spoke  to  them  through 
a  loop-hole  at  the  side  of  the  gate,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  garrison  should  be  allowed  to 
march  out  with  their  arms ;  but  the  popu- 
lace exclaimed,  "  No !  No !''  He  then  told 
ithem,  that  the  troops  would  deliver  up  the 
place  and  their  arms,  if  they  were  assured 
that  neither  insult  nor  violence  of  any  kind 
would  be  offered  to  them.  The  insurgents 
replied,  "  Let  down  the  bridge,  nothing  shall 
happien  to  you."  The  Governor  oil  this  as- 
surance took  the  key  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
ordered  two  corporals  to  let  down  the  bridge. 
It  was  no  sooner  down,  than  the  people 
rushed  into  the  court,  and  attacked  the  in- 
valids who  had  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
were  tanged  along  the  wall  on  the  right. 

"The  Swiss  were  opposite  to  them,  and 
escaped,  not  being;  immediately  remarked ; 
owing  probably  to  the  canvas  frocks  which 
they  wore  over  their  uniforms.  The-  people 
then  entered  the  apartments  of  the  officers, 
%rhere  they  broke  the  furniture,  doors,  and 
windows;  and  so  great  was  the  confusion, 
that  many  continued  to  fire,  and  without  in- 
tending it,  kiHed  and  wounded  their  compa- 
nions. The  officers  and  invalids  were  dragged 
to  the  Greve." 

DkLaunay  was  assassinated  in  front 
of  the  towo-iioiue  by  the  mob ;  his  head 
cut  off,  and  paraded  through  the  stieets 
on  a  pike. 

Besides  this  mfortuimte  nobieman, 
Ihcy  murdered  M.  De  Losmk  Salbra v. 
Major  of  the  Bastile ;  De  Hesselles, 
Provost  of  the  Merchants ;  De  Miray, 
Aide-Major,  and  Peksan,  Lieutenant 
of  the  Invalids. 

The  people  now,  intoucated  with  their 
lucceates,  Mgsn  to  teardi  the  cells.    But 


what  was  their  astonishment  to  find  that 
those  dreary  dunf^eons,  which  they  expected 
to  find  crowded  with  the  victims  of  despo- 
tism, contained  but  seven  prisoners  !  Four 
of  those  had  been  placed  there,  preparatory 
to  their  trial  for  an  extensive  forgery  of  bills 
of  exchange ;  one,  a  notorious  offender,  as  a 
temporary  pimisbment;  one,  who  was  in- 
sane, and  whom  the  mob  afterwards  sent  to 
a  mad-house;  and  the  last,  the  Cooht  de 
Solaces,  who  by  bis  own  detail  had  been 
arrested  at  Toulouse,  by  an  order  from  the 
minister,  granted  at  the  request  of  his  own 
father,  for  dissipation  and  other  misconduct. 
He  had  been  first  sent  to  Vincennes,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  the  Bastile  in  Febru- 
ary 1784.  Havinc  beared  the  firing,  he  en- 
quired of  the  turnkey,  who  had  just  brought 
up  his  dinner,  what  it  meant  He  was  told 
it  was  occasioned  by  a  revolt  of  the  people, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  bread ;  out 
while  the  turnkey  was  apologizing  for  being 
later  than  usual  in  bringing  tiim  his  dinner, 
the  room  was  filled  with  armed  men.  It 
was  some  time  before  the  Count  could  think 
himself  in  lafety.  He  was  removed  to  an 
hotel.  The  populace,  of  their  own  impulse, 
had  destroyed  the  Governor's  house,  and 
some  of  the  other  buildings  of  the  Bastile. 
But  the  committee  at  the  town-bouse  re- 
solved that  the  castle  itself  should  be  demo- 
lished. The  city  architects  were  appointed 
to  conduct  the  work,  and  this  immense  edi- 
fice was  soon  levelled  with  the  ground. 
Many  cannon-balls  were  found  in  the  walls, 
supposed  to  have  been  lodged  there  durini; 
the  war  of  the  Fronde,  at  the  battle  in  tht 
Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine,  when  the  Royal 
army  was  commanded  by  Torenise,  and 
that  of  the  Fronde,  by  the  great  Conde. 
The  Bastile  was  begun  to  be  built  in  13€9, 
byorderof  Charles  v.,  and  finished  by  his 
successor  in  1383,  as  a  state  prison.  Upon 
the  accession  of  |i0uis  XVI.,  the  registers 
had  been  inspected,  and  most  of  the  priso- 
ners liberated." 


The  Histoet  of  Windsoe  and  He 
Neiohbourbooa.  By  James  Hakr- 
WILL,  Architect.  Publithed  by  E.  Lloyd. 
Large  4to.  pp.  352.  Price,  Royal  5, 
Imperial  10,  and  Atlaa  IS  Guineas. 
(ConebuUd.) 

We  now  proceed  to  the  first  Tour 
through  the  Environs  of  Windsor,  which 
coromeuces  with  a  description  of  Eton 
College,  and  the  ancient  custom,  observ- 
ed every  third  year  on  Whit-Tuesday, 
bearing  the  title  of  Montem,  the  original 
institiUioD  of  which  appears  to  have 
hitherto  defied  antiquarian  research. 

It  consists  of  a  procession  to  a  small  tumu- 
lus on  the  southern  side  of  the  Bath  road, 
which  haseiven  the  name  of  Salt  Hill  to  the 
spot,  now  better  known  by  the  splendid  inns 
that  are  established  there.  The  chief  ob- 
ject of  this  celebration,  however,  is  to  collect 
money  for  tak,  according  to  the  language  of 
the  day,  ham  all  persons  who  assemble  to 
see  the  show,  nor  does  it  fail  to  be  exacted 
from  travellers  on  the  road,  and  even  at  the 
private  residences  within  a  certain,  but  no 
incoMiderable,  range   of  the   spot     The' 


scholars  appointed  to  collect  the  money  are 
called  salt-bearers;  they  are  arrayed  in  fancy 
dresses,  and  are  attended  by  others  called 
scouts,  of  a  similar,  but  less  showy  appear- 
ance. Tickets  are  given  to  such  persons  as 
have  paid  their  contributions,  to  secure  tbem 
from  any  further  demand.  This  ceremony 
is  always  very  numenntsly  attended  by 
Etonians,  and  has  frequently  been  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  his  MMesty  and  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  sum 
collected  on  the  occasion  has  sometimes 
exceeded  8001.,  and  is  given  to  the  senior 
scholar,  who  is  called  captain  of  the  school. 
This  procession  appears  to  be  coeval  with 
the  foundation,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Lysons,  who  is  the  last  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  whose  industry  in  collecting,  as 
well  as  judgment  in  deciding  on,  matters  of 
this  character,  are  beyond  all  challenge, 
that  it  was  a  ceremonial  of  the  Bairn,  or 
B^  Biihop.  He  states,  from  information 
which  he  had  received,  that  it  originally 
took  place  on  the  0th  of  December,  the 
festival  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  of  chil- 
dren; being  the  day  on  which  it  was 
customary  at  Salisbuiy,  and  in  other  places 
where  the  ceremony  was  observed,  to  elect 
the  Boy  Bishop  fixim  among  the  children 
belonging  to  the  cathedral;  which  mock- 
dignity  lasted  till  Innocent's  Day,  and  dur- 
ing the  intermediate  time  the  boy  performed 
various  episcopal  functions ;  and  if  it  hap- 
pened that  he  died  before  the  allotted  period 
of  this  extraordinary  mummery  had  expired, 
he  was  buried  with  all  the  ceremonials 
whkh  were  used  at  the  funeral  of  a  bishop. 
In  the  voluminous  collections '  relating  to 
aniiqiiities,  beaueathad  by  Mr.  Cole,  who 
was  himself  or  Eton  and  King's  College,  to 
the  British  Museum,  is  a  note  which  men- 
tions that  the  ceremony  of  the  Bairn,  or  the 
Boy  Bishop,  was  to  be  observed  by  charter; 
and  that  Jeffery  BIythe,  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, who  died  in  1530,  bequeathed  several 
ornaments  to  those  colleges,  for  the  dress 
of  the  Bairn-Bishop.  But  on  what  autho- 
rity tlus  industrious  antiquary  gives  the 
information,  which,  if  correct,  would  put  aa 
end  to  all  doubts  on  the  subject^  does  no^ 
appear. 

nil  the  time  of  Doctor  Barnard,  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Montem  was  every  two  years, 
and  on  the  first  or  second  Tuesday  in  Fe- 
bruary. It  consisted  of  something  of  a 
military  array.  The  boys  in  the  Remove^ 
fourth  and  inferior  forms,  marched  in  a  long 
file  of  two  and  two,  with  white  poles  in 
their  hands,  while  the  sixth  and  firth  form 
boys  walked  on  their  flonka  as  officers,  and 
habited  in  all  the  variety  of  dress  which 
Monmouth-ttreet  could  furnish,  ^uii  of  them 
having  a  boy  of  the  inferior  forme,  smardy 
dressed,  attending  upon  him  as  a  footman. 
The  second  boy  in  the  sfchool  led  the  pro- 
cession in  a  military  dress,  with  a  thinbheon 
in  bis  hand,  and  here  fer  the  day  the  title  ef 
Marshall;  then  followed  the  Captain,  sup- 
ported by  his  Chaplain,  tbe  head  scholar  of 
the  fifth  form,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black, 
with  a  large  bushy  wig,  and  a  broad  beaver, 
decorated  with  a  twisted  silk  hatband  and  a 
rose,'  the  fashionable  distinction  of  the  di^ 
aified  clergy  vf  tibat  day.  It  was  Ut  v&t» 
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to  read  certain  Lstin  prajrcn  on  the  mourn 
at  Salt  Hill.  The  third  bo>  of  the  school 
brought  up  the  rear  ai  Lieutenant.  One  of 
the  higher  classes,  whose  qiialification  was 
bis  activity,  was  chosen  Ensign,  and  carried 
the  colours,  which  were  emblazoned  with 
the  college  arms,  and  the  motto  Fro  More  el 
Momte.  This  flag,  before  the  procession  left 
the  college,  he  flourished  in  the  school-yard 
with  great  dexterity,  as  displayed  sometimes 
at  Astley's  and  places  of  similar  exhibitions. 
■The  same  ceremony  was  repeated  after 
prayers  on  the  mount.  The  whole  regiment 
dined  in  the  inns  at  Salt  Hill,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  college,  and  its  dismission  in 
the  school-yard  was  announced  by  the  iini- 
versal  drawing  of  all  the  swords.  Those  who 
bore  the  title  of  commissioned  officers  were 
exclusively  on  the  foundation,  and  carried 
spontoons;  the  rest  were  considered  as 
Serjeants  and  corporals,  and  a  most  curious 
assemblage  of  figures  it  exhibited.  The  two 
principal  salt-bearers  consisted  of  an  oppidan 
and  a  colleger;  the  former  was  generally 
some  nobleman,  whose  figure  and  personal 
connections  might  advance  the  interests  of 
the  collection.  Tbey  were  dressed  like  run- 
ning footmen,  and  carried  each  of  them  a 
silk  bag  to  receive  the  contributions,  in 
which  was  a  small  quantity  of  salt.  During 
Doctor  Barnard's  mastership  the  ceremony 
was  made  triennial ;  the  time  changed  from 
February  to  Whit-Tuesday,  and  several  of 
its  absurdities  retrenched.  An  ancient  and 
aavafe  custom  of  hunting  a  ram  by  the 
foundation  scholars,  on  Saturday  in  the 
election  week,  was  abolished  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century.  The  carious 
twisted  clubs,  with  which  these  collegiate 
iMnters  were  armed  on  the  occasion,  are 
•till  to  be  seen  in  antiquarian  collections. 

A  description  of  the  College  Chapel 
and  its  monuments,  &c.  follows  the  ac- 
count of  this  stran;;e  ceremony. 

The  small  village  called  Upton,  is  next 
visited ;  the  church-yard  of  which  is 
worthy  of  remark,  from  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stoke  Pogeis,  the  occasional 
residence  of  Mr.  iiny,  and  having  been 
considered  as  the  scene  of  his  beautiful 
elegy.  Upon  this  subject  we  have  the 
following  paragraph  in  the  Appendix : 

The  combination  in  this  church-yard,  of 
all  the  features  particularized  in  Gray's  beau- 
tiful Elegy  iu  a  Church- Yard,  gives  weight 
to  the  opinion,  that  here  his  idea  was  ori- 
ginated, and  from  hence  his  objects  selected. 

A  description  of  Doctor  Herschel's 
great  reflecting  telescope  is  included  in 
the  account  of  Slough. 

Percy  Lodge,  formerly  called  Rich- 
ing's  Lod^e,  in  the  parish  of  Iver,  is 
described  m  a  very  interesting  manner ; 
this  description  is  extracted  from  three 
different  letters,  written  by  the  Duchess 
of  Somerset,  when  Lady  Hartford,  in  the 
year  1740.  Stoke  Pogeis,  a  village  so 
called  from  the  ancient  Lords  De  Pogtys, 
the  heiress  of  which  fitmily  conveyed  it 
.^y  marriage  into  the  family  of  the  Lords 


Molines,  is  very  fnlly  noticed,  and  the 
descent  of  his  lordship  carefully  collected 
from  Dugdale,  and  authentic  documents. 
In  the  account  of  this  place  is  included 
a  very  pleasant  description  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  poet  Gray  to  LadySchaub's 
family,  and  the  Long  Slory  written  by 
him  on  that  occasion,  is  introduced ; 
together  with  the  Sequels  discovered  in 
17S3  and  1801. 

The  second  Tour,  passing  from  Wind- 
sor by  Peascod-street,  takes  a  westerly 
direction,  and  reaching  Billingbear,  re- 
turns by  Ascot,  and  through  the  Great 
Park.  -In  this  route  every  village  and 
house,  worthy  of  notice,  is  particularized. 

The  third  Tour  takes  a  direction  south 
of  Windsor,  and  passing  over  Englefield- 
Green,  through  Egham  to  St.  Anne's 
Hill  and  Botleys,  returns  by  the  Bagshot 
road  to  Sunning- Hill,  and  over  a  part  of 
the  Forest  to  Windsor.  Frogmore  House 
is  the  first  place  described;  we  have 
then  some  account  of  Beaomont-L^dge, 
the  seat  of  Viscount  Ashbrook ;  and  in  a 
note  we  have  a  full  description  of  that 
order  of  architecture  proposed  by  Mr. 
Emiyn,  of  Windsor,  aud  by  him  called 
the  British  Order;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  order  has  ever  been  employed, 
except  at  Beaumont-Lodge  and  on  the 
artist's  own  house  at  Windsor. 

The  fourth  Tour  extends  along  the 
Thames,  from  Hedsor  to  Oatlands.-- 
Cliefden-House,  which  was  beeun  by 
George  Villiers,  second  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  completed  by  the  Earl  of 
Orkney,  the  brave  associate  of  John 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  is  very  particular- 
ly mentioned. 

>  We  now  proceed  to  Old  Windsor, 
which  place  was  in  ancient  times  a  place 
of  considerable  consequence.  In  the 
church-yard  of  this  village  lies  interred 
Mrs.  Mary  Robinson,  the  beautiful  and 
unfortunate  Perdita. 

The  favourite  Cottage  of  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  Elizabeth  is  slightly 
noticed,  and  a  neat  engraving,  represent- 
ing the  same,  very  properly  added. 

Runnymede  and  Magna  Cbarta  Island 
are  particularly  described,  and  accom- 
panied by  an  engraving  of  the  latter 
celebrated  place.  In  a  short  but  com- 
prehensive account  of  Chertsey,  our  au- 
thor has  not  omitted  to  mention  the 
tablet  in  the  church  to  the  memory  of 
the  celebrated  Charles  James  Fox ;  and 
the  work  concludes  with  a  description 
of  Oatlands,  and  particulariy  records  the 
celebrated  grotto  which  was  completed  at 
the  expense  of  twelve  thousand  pounds. 

The  volume  is  adorned  by  above  30 
plates  and  vignettes,  very  cleverly  execut- 
ed by  Landseer,  Middiman,the  two  Cooks, 


ajoA  other  eminent  artists.  A  View  of  St. 
Leonard's  Hill,  by  George  Cook,  is,  we 
think,  one  of  the  best  engravings  we  have 
lately  seen  ;  but,  indeed,  to  speak  gene- 
rally, all  its  companions  are  executed  in 
a  style  to  combine  the  freedom  of  sketch 
with  the  finuh  of  art,  to  a  degree  of  per- ' 
fectioa  very  rarely  attained  in  book 
prints.  The  historical  researches  are 
amusing,  and  the  number  of  intetesttag 
facts  relating  to  the  places  mentioned, 
render  the  work  as  agreeable  to  the  de- 
sultory reader,  as  it  is  calculated  to  be 
useful  to  the  antiquarian  ancf  man  of 
scjence.         

RoooH  Sketches  of  Bath  ;  Imi> 
TATioNs  of  Horace;  Limes  on  Ca- 
RABOO;  and  other  Poenu.  By  Q.  itr 
THE  CoRNBB.  Published  by  Meyler 
and  Son,  Bath,  pp.  56. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Batli 
Guide,  Bath  has  become  a  sort  of  dui^ 
sery  for  light  and  humorous  poetry.  To 
this  class  belongs  the  present  work, 
which  appears  to  be  that  of  a  young 
writer  destitute  of  neither  humour  n<tf 
talent,  but  in  some  parts  rather  crudely 
put  forth,  and  not  sufficiently  attendant 
upon  the  celebrated  rule  of  the  Romas 
bard,  who  supplies  the  subjects  for  s«- 
veral  imitations : 

Nonumque  prsmatar  in  aonam. 

There  is  a  very  brief  dedication,  as 
follows.  *'  To  my  Mother  the  foUowing 
Poems  are  affectionately  inscribed," 
which  is  a  sort  of  illustration  and  variety 
in  thpse  noticed  as  the  ton  by  the  Messrs. 
Whisllecrafls ;— ' 
Most  astbors  oow-a-days  arc  deemed  importniie 

If  their  addresses  are  diffosely  penn'd; 
Most  fashionable  aathon  make  a  short  one 

To  their  own  wife  or  cliild,  or  private  frirad. 
under  which  canon  of  ridicule  Q.  in  the 
Comer  falls. 

But  with  aU  the  slight  defects,  which 
care  aud  attention  to  the  constructitm 
will  enable  tbe  author  readily  to  amend, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  Kfe  and  spirit  iu 
these  sketches,  which  promise  future 
productions  of  greater  merit.  We  do 
not  like  to  censure  even  trifling  blemishes, 
without  justifying  our  criticism  by  eiuim- 
pie :  at  the  dose  of  the  poem  these  (inep 
occur: 

If  in  my  lme»  no  point  of  wit  they  view. 

It  lacks  the  venomed  point  of  malice  too. 

This  is  not  grammatical,  aad  must  have 
escaped  iu  the  hurry  of  composition,  and 
the  baste  of  revisal. 


■  Sioce  tbe  Review  of  tbe  cnrioiu  I'oem  uih 
der  this  whiautical  (ienatare,  in  uor  fio.  XXVI. 
we  have  heard  that  It  is  the  production  of  a  oo 
leu  celebrated  and  witty  pen  tlian  tiMt  of  Mr. 
Frere,  and  from  the  entertainment  we  received 
from  it,  rrjoice  to  learn  that  succeeding  Cantw 
■re  fertbcoming. 
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We  do  not  think  so  much  of  the  imi- 
tations of  Horace.  To  be  only  endureH, 
jMcces  of  thiii  kind  must  now  be  exqui- 
site; these  are  but  mediocre. 

The  other -poems  display  fancy  and 
an  easy  rein  of  writing,  though  not  of  the 
highest  order.  We  select  one  of  them  as 
a  specimen,  and  as  worthy  of  preserving, 
flrom  its  familiar  description  of  an  impo- 
sition which  attracted  much  public  at- 
'tenlion.  It  may  perhaps  be  allowed  us 
to  preface  "  Caraboo  "  with  au  extract 
firom  Baker's  Chronicle  of  the  Reign  of 
King  Stephen,  which  is  curious  in  itself, 
and  serves  to  shew  that,  after  all,  we  do 
not  far  excel  our  rudest  ancestors  in  the 
uoveky  or  cunning  of  our  impostures. 

"  III  this  Kin};'s  lime  also,  tliere  appeared 
two  children,  a  boy  aad  a  girl,  clad  in  green, 
in  a  stiiffe  unknown,  of  a  strange  language, 
and  of  a  strange  diet ;  whereof  the  bov 
being  baptized,  dyed  shortly  after,  but  the 
girl  lived  to  be  very  uld ;  and  being  asked 
from  whence  they  were,  she  answered.  The; 
were  of  the  Laud  of  St.  Martyn,  where 
there  are  Christian  Churches  erected;  but 
tiiat  no  Sun  did  ever  rise  unto  them :  bin 
where  that  land  is,  and  how  she  came 
hither,  slie  herself  knew  not.  This  I  the 
rather  write,  that  we  may  know  there  are 
other  parts  of  the  world,  then  those  which  to 
us  are  known  :  and  this  story  I  should  not 
have  believed,  if  it  were  not  testified  by  so 
many  and  su  crcdihle  witnesses  as  it  is." 
CAKABOO. 

Oh  I  aid  nie,  yp  Spiritu  of  wonder !  who  soar 
In  realms  of  Bomance  wliere  none  ventured  be- 
fore; 
Ye  Fairies !  who  govern  the  fancies  of  men, 
And  sit  on  the  point  of  Monk  Lrwis's  pen ; 
Ye  nivsleriniiii  Elvea !  who  for  ever  remain 
With  LiuHt  NuluTcn,  and  Ghosts  of  Cock-Lane ; 
Who  ride  upon  broonutick>,  intent  to  deceive 
All  tliose  who  ap^ftvc  prediafoud  to  believe. 
And  softly  repeat'from  your  lioine  in  the  spheres 
luertdiUe  utories  to  trtdubnu  ean  ; 
With  rvrrt  thin|t  marvrllons,  every  thing  new. 
We'll  trace  a  description  of  Miu  Caraboo. 

Johanna'*  disciples,  who  pionsly  came 
To  present  babipa  raps  to  the  rlderly  dame, 
Tliongb  all  hope  of  the  virgin's  acconchement 

is  o  er. 
Shall  meet  with  the  tmile  of  derision  no  more ; 
T&Wrwonders  were  weak,  <Acir  credulity  small — 
Caraboo  was  engender'd  by  nothing  at  alt  I 
And  where  did  she  come  from? — and  who  can 

she  be? 
Did  she  fitU  from  the  sky  ?— did  she  rise  from 

the  i<ea  ? 
A  seraph  of  day,  or  a  shadow  of  night? 
Did  she  spring  upon  earth  in  a  stream  of  jrai- 

lightJ  '     ^    "  "^ 

Did  she  ride  on  the  back  of  a  6Bh,  or  8ea.dog? 
A  spirit  of  health,  or  a  devil  Uicog.l 
Was  she  wafted  by  winds  over  monntain  and 

stream? 
Was  ^be  borne  to  our  isle  by  the  impabe  of 

iteaml 
Was  she  found  in  complete  "fascination"  elate? 
Or  discover'd  at  first  in  a  chrysalis  state? 
Did  some  philosophic  aualyus  draw 
Her  component  degrees  from  some  hot-water 

spa? 
I^id  some  chemical  process  occasion  her  birth? 
Did  galvanic  experiments  bring  ber  on  aatth  i 


U  site  new  ?  is  she  old?  is  she  false?  issbe  true? 
Come  read  me  the  riddle  of  Miss  Caraboo. 

Astronomers  sage  may  exhibit  her  soon, 
A  daniihter-in-Iaw  to  the  man  in  the  moon ; 
Or  declare  that  her  visit  acconnts  for  the  rain 
Which  happen'd  last  year,   and  may  happen 

again; 
That  dark  spots  appear  in  the  con  rse  she  has  run. 
Coeval  perhaps  with  tlie  spots  on  the  sun ; 
That  she  may  be  connected  with  Corsairs — all 

these. 
And  as  many  more  possiliU  thingi  as  you  please. 

In  what  hand  does  she  write  ?— In  what  tongne 
does  she  speak? 
Is  it  Arabic,  Persic,  Egyptian,  or  Greek? 
She  must  be  a  blue-atoeking  lady  indeed. 
To  write  an  epistle  which  no  man  can  read  ; 
Though  we  have  some  publishing  scribes  I  could 

name. 
Whose  letters  will  meet  with  a  fate  much  the 

same. 

She  then  wore  no  ear-rings>  though  still  may 
be  seen 
The  holes  in  her  ears,  where  her  ear-rings  had 

been; 
Leathern  shoes  on  her  feet ;  a  black  shawl  ronnd 

her  hair ; 

And  of  black  wonted  stockings  an  elegant  pair ; 
Her  gown  was  blade  tlfff',  and  my  readers  may 

guess 
If  her  ttorg  contains  as  much  stages  her  dirEi.i, 

Of  the  famed  Indian  Jugglers  we  all  most 
have  heard. 
Who  to  gain  a  snbslstrnre  would  swallow  a 

sword ; 
But  men  (without  proof)  who  believe  tales  like 

these. 
Will  nndonbtedly  swaUote  whatever  yon  please. 

I  have  heard  those  who  thought  that  she 
wish'd  to  deceive, 

After  seeing  bei  person  have  Itmu'd  to  believe ; 
Even  those  who  nave  doubted  the  truth  of  her 

case 
Have  forgotten  their  doubts  when  they  look'd 

in  her  i^ce. 
/never  have  seen  her;  bnt  if,  when  I  see, 
The  tnitii  of  her  tale  is  apparent  to  me, 
I  will  cancel  these  lines,  and  moat  gladly  rehearse 
Her  sipiminiiig'  wad/auing  in  beautiful  verse ; 
In  the  graces  and  charms  of  my  mnse  to  adorn 

ber. 
Shall  be  the  employment  of 

Q.iM  THE  CORNER. 

Batk,  June  latk,  HIT. 

II  Camillo,  o  Vejo  Cokqvistata  ;  Ca- 
MiLLt^s,  er  Veii  Conquered  :  an  Epic  Poem, 
by  Charles  Botta. 

The  author  of  this  Poem,  desiring  to  treat 
a  subject  which  Italy  might  consider  as  na- 
tional, has  chosen  the  siege  and  conquest  of 
Veii  by  the  Romans.  This  celebrated  event 
was  worthy  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  an 
epic  poem.  Veii,  the  capital  of  Etruria,  a 
neb,  great,  and  beautiful  city,  inspired  even 
its  conquerors  with  a  momentary  desire  to 
inhabit  it,  and  abandon  Rome.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Romans,  perhaps  the  great- 
est of  all,  Camillus,  immortalized  himself 
by  the  war  against  Veii,  and  the  success 
which  he  obtained.  The  catastrophe  which 
destroyed  the  town  and  the  inhabitants,  had 
the  utmost  influence  on  the  fate  of  the 
other  people  of  the  peninsula,  by  overthrow- 
ing for  ever  the  ancient  dominion  of  the 
Etruscans,  which  had  civilized  them  all,  and 
which  was  the  only  |>ower  in  Italy  able  to 
check  the  progress  of  ambitious  Rome 


Historians  .relate  that  the  war  with  Veii 
was  intermingled  with  prodigies.  A  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  by  Livy,  offers  a 
resource  for  the  marvellous,  especially  be- 
longing to  this  epoi>ee,  Juno  was  the  object 
of  particular  worship  at  Veii.  Her  temple 
was  built  upon  the  summit  of  a  rock,  in  tite 
middle  of  the  citadel.  "  The  Romans,"  says 
Livy,  <■  entered  the  temple  by  means  of  a 
mine  dug  by  the  orders  of  Camillus,  aad 
seized  the  statue  of  the  eoddess:  one  of 
the  Romans  present,  whether  he  were  in- 
spired, or  whether  he  did  it  merely  for  a 
joke,  said,  Juno,  wiU  thou  come  to  Rome  f 
the  others  exclaimed  that  she  answered 
Fei."  The  author  has  built  on  this  tradition, 
and  happily  adapted  it  to  his  poem.  He  lias 
considered  his  subject  under  a  point  of  view 
which  could  not  but  furnish  him  with  inter- 
esting details  and  local  caluurs.  The  Ro- 
mans, the  descendants  of  the  Trojans  who 
invaded  Italy,  are  represented  as  the  heirs 
of  their  system  of  aggression.  Tiirnus,  on 
the  contrary,  is  regarded  as  a  hero  who  fell 
in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  his  country. 
Divine  honours  are  paid  him  at  Veii.  Cue 
of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the 
poem,  is  of  the  race  ofTurnus.  The  Queeo 
of  Veii,  consort  of  King  Tolumnius,  and 
mother  of  Tyrrhenus,  the  Hector  of  the 
Tuscans,  is  descended  from  the  same  race. 
All  the  other  people  of  Italy,  fearing  for 
their  liberty,  league  against  the  Romans. 
Even  the  Carthagiaians,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
venging the  injuries  of  Dido,  briog  aid,  aod 
join  the  Etrurian  army. 

Juno,  at  the  end  of  the  iF.neid,  had  par- 
doned the  Trojans,  the  ancestors  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  becoming  favourable  to  Aaeas, 
had  abandoned  Turnus  to  the  decrees  of 
fate.  The  author  has  sought  lor  a  new  iiu>> 
tiveof  sufficient  force  to  rekindle  the  anger 
of  Juno,  and  has  fuund  it  in  the  rape  of 
the  Sabines.  The  goddess,  who  is  the  pa- 
troness of  legitimate  marriages,  is  justly  in- 
censed at  this  public  crime,  suddenly  quits 
the  Capitol,  fixes  her  abodeat  Veil,  and  vows 
the  destruction  of  the  Romans.  Notwith- 
standing her  desire  of  revenge,  she  resolves 
to  suspend  it,  kuowing  that  there  will  be 
born  of  the  royal  blood  of  Veil,-  allied  to 
that  of  Turnus,  a  warrior  whose  valour  will 
lie  fatal  to  the  Romans.  This  warrior  is 
Tyrrhenus.  He  is  born ;  he  soon  acquires 
glory  in  arms,  and  then  Juno  thinks  of  sa- 
tisfying her  vengeance  against  Rome. 

In  order  to  kindle  a  war  between  Rome 
and  Veii,  Juno  has  intimated  to  the  Tuscans, 
that  they  will  obtain  the  empire  of  Italy, 
if  they  bring  to  Veii  the  statue  of  Hercules, 
which  the  Romans  worship  on  Mount  Aven- 
tine.  Tolumnius,  king  of  Veii,  carries  it 
off  by  surprise,  having  killed  the  priests  to 
whose  care  it  was  entrusted,  "rhus  war 
breaks  out;  Camillus  commands  the  Ro- 
mans ;  the  two  armies  fight  with  dubious 
success  ;  but  the  death  of  one  of  the  gene- 
rals having  caused  the  command  to  devolve 
on  Appius  Claudius,  who  is  detested  by  the 
soldiers,  they  refuse  to  fight.  This  event 
turns  to  the  advantage  of  the  Tuscans.  The 
Carthaginians  are  to  come  to  their  aid,  and 
the  king  of  Veii  not  only  refuses  the  pease 
proposed  by  the  Roman  ambassadors,  but 
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even  violates  the  law  of  natioiw,  by  putting 
the  ambassadors  to  death.  The  Carthagi- 
nians arrive,  and  a  general  battle  begins. 
Afler  the  two  armies  liave  performed  prodi- 
gies of  valour,  Cami I lus  succeeds  in  deciding 
the  victory  in  favour  of  Rome.  The  Afri- 
cans are  on  ihe  point  of  re-embarking.  The 
Veians  deliberate  on  surrendering.  M  this 
critical  moment  news  is  received  from 
Romr,  that  the  popular  faction  has  prevail- 
ed against  Camillus,  and  that  he  is  deprived 
of  bis  command.  The  patricians  who  are 
with  him  are  incensed,  and  resolve  to  leave 
the  army.  Camillus  conjures  them  to  re- 
main at  their  post;  and  having  prevailed 
upon  them,  takes  his  departure. 

With  Camillus  depart  the  glory  and  for- 
tune of  Rome.  The  reverses  of  the  Romans 
commence.  The  pestilence  ravages  their 
camp ;  the  enemies  resume  their  courage, 
and  obtain  some  advantages.  However,  tlie 
Romans  bear  up  aeainst  their  afflictions, 
and  the  attacks  of  the  hostile  armies :  they 
take  the  king  of  Veii  prisoner ;  and  lastly, 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  various  nar 
tions  of  Italy  approach,  to  attempt  the  deli- 
verance of  the  besieged  city,  Camillus,  hav- 
ing triumphed  over  the  adverse  faction  at 
Rome,  is  restored  to  the  army.  A  general 
battle  decides  the  fate  of  Veii ;  the  Romans 
are  victorious,  and  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  city. 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  marvellous 
which  the  poet  has  chosen.  In  the  first 
Canto,  Juno  sends  a  dream  to  Tolumnius,  to 
incite  him  to  carry  off  from  Rome  the  statue 
of  Hercules ;  in  the  second,  Jupiter  con- 
vokes the  Gods  ;  the  greater  number  were 
already  in  the  camp  of  the  Tuscans  to  assist 
them,  having  been  prevailed  upnn  by  Juno. 
Venus  on  the  other  hand  protects  her  favour- 
ite Romans,  and  implores  for  them  the  jus> 
tice  of  Jupiter.  In  the  third  Canto,  Juno 
descends  into  the  infernal  regions,  chooses 
the  most  active  monsters,  and  sends  them 
through  all  Italy,  lo  raise  up  enemies  to  the 
Romans ;  in  the  fourth,  Jupiter  sends  a 
dream  to  alarm  the  queen  respecting  the 
issue  of  the  contest,  and  the  queen  urrified 
conjures  Tolumnius,  her  consort,  to  make 
peace ;  but  Juno  counteracts  this,  by  excit- 
ing in  the  heart  of  the  king  a  new  fit  of 
rage,  the  horrible  consequences  of  which 
render  peace  impossible.  In  the  tenth 
Canto,  Juno  appears  supplicating  Jupiter  in 
favour  of  the  Tuscans.  Lastly,  in  the 
twelfth,  the  decisive  battle  being  mevitable, 
almost  all  the  Gods  have  joiued  to  protect 
the  Tuscans.  In  this  last  trial  Jupiter 
alone  remains  calm  on  the  summit  of  Olym- 
pus: expectation  is  eager  to  know  which  of 
the  two  nations  will  obtain  the  victory  and 
the  empire.  Already  the  Romans  triumph. 
The  Gods  who  are  opposed  to  them  excite  a 
drcadfal  tempest,  which  pours  from  the 
summits  of  the  Apennines  flame,  hail,  and 
rain,  upon  the  victors ;  they  are  forced  to 
stop,  and  the  Tuscans  take  courage.  But 
Jupiter  causes  his  thunder  to  be  thrice  heard, 
and  declares  that  it  is  his  will  that  the  des- 
tinies should  be  accomplished.  At  this  sign 
nature  trembles,  and  becomes  calm  ;  the 
Cods  fly  terrified,  and .  the  victory  remains 
with  thos^  who  had  obtained  it.  Juno  again 


solicits  Jupiter  to  spare  the  Tuscans.  Jupi- 
ter consoles  her  b.v  unveiling  to  her  the 
brilliant  destiny  which  is  reserved  for  Tus- 
cany. He  shews  her  that  it  was  necessary 
that  the  empire  should  pass  from  the  Etrus- 
cans, a  people  already  weakened  by  effemi- 
nacy, to  the  Romans,  a  new  people,  who  arc 
still  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  warlike  cha- 
racter; that  the  Romans  alone  are  able 
to  defend  Italy  against  the  valiant  Gauls, 
rushing  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps, 
and  against  the  ferocious  Africans.  Juno 
thus  consoled,  becomes  again  favourable  to 
the  Romans,  and  consents  to  return  to  the 
Capitol. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the 
Poem,  in  respect  to  the  marvellous,  and  tu 
the  epic  action,  we'shall,  in  a  second  article, 
make  our  readers  acquaiuted  with  some  of 
the  secondary  actions  and  episodes  inter- 
woven in  it. 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE  SCRIP. 

no.   IV. 

FRENCH  ANECDOTE. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  men- 
tal suffering  arising  from  fear  could  exceed 
that  experienced  by  the  traveller  whose  ad- 
venture is  the  subject  of  this  Number.  There 
was  no  illusion  in  it,  all  was  real ;  yet  in  him 
the  horror  of  a  supernatural  enemy  super- 
seded all  dread  of  a  mortal  assassin,  which 
his  midnight  intruder  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  proved.  Monsieur  de  Co- 
nange,  on  a  waiidering  excursion  which  he 
was  making  with  a  friend  through  one  of 
the  French  provinces,  found  it  necessary 
one  night  to  take  refuge  from  a  storm,  in 
an  inn  whch  had  little  else  to  recommend 
it  but  that  the  host  was  well  known  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Conange.  This  man  had  all  the  in- 
clination in  the  world  to  accommodate  the 
travellers  to  their  satisfaction,  but  unfortu- 
nately he  possessed  not  the  power.  The 
situation  was  desolate,  and  the  few  cham- 
bers the  house  contained  were  already  occu- 
pied by  other  travellers.  There  remained 
unengand  only  a  single  parlour  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  a  closet  adjoining,  with 
which,  inconvenient  as  they'were.  Monsieur 
de  Conange  and  his  friend  were  obliged  to 
content  themselves.  The  closet  was  pre- 
pared with  a  very  uninviting  bed  for  the  lat- 
ter, while  they  supped  together  in  the  par- 
lour, where  it  was  decided  Monsieur  de  Co- 
nange was  to  sleep.  As  they  purposed  de- 
parting; very  early  in  the  morning,  they  soon 
retireifto  their  separate  beds,  and  ere  long 
fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  Short,  however, 
had  been  Monsieur  de  Conange's  repose, 
when  he  was  disturbed  by  the  voice  ot  his 
fellow  traveller  crying  out  that  something 
was  strangling  him.  Though  he  heard  his 
friend  speak  to  him,  he  could  not  for  some 
time  sufficiently  rouse  himself  from  his 
drowsiness  to  awaken  to  a  full  sense  of  the 
words  his  friend  had  uttered.  That  it  was 
in  a  voice  of  distress  he  now  perfectly  under- 
stood, and  he  called  anxiously  to  inquire 
what  was  the  matter — no  answer  was  re- 
turned, no  sound  was  heard,  all  was  still  as 
death.    Now  seriously  alarmed,  Monsieur 


de  Conange  threw  himself  out  of  btd,  and 
takinji  up  his  candle,  proceeded  to  the  clo- 
set. What  was  his  horror  and  astonishment 
when  he  beheld  his  friend  Iving  >en«;let8 
beneath  the  strangline  grasp  of  a  dead  man, 
loaded  with  chains.  The  cries  of  distress 
which  this  dreadful  nght  called  forth  soon 
brought  the  host  to  bis  assistance,  whose 
fear  and  astonishment  acquitted  hiin  of 
being  in  any  way  an  actor  in  the  tragic 
scene  before  them.  It  was  however  a  more 
pressing  duty  to  endeavour  at  recovering 
the  senseless  traveller  than  to  unravel  the 
mysterious  event  which  had  reduced  him  to 
that  state.  The  barber  of  the  village  was 
therefore  immediately  sent  for,  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  extricated  the  traveller  from 
the  grasp  of  the  man,  whose  hand  had  in 
death  closed  on  his  throat  with  a  force  which 
rendered  it  difficult  to  unclench.  While  |»er- 
forming  this  they  happily  ascertained  that 
the  spark  of  life  still  faintly  glowed  in  the 
heart  of  the  traveller,  althoueh  wholly  fled 
from  that  of  his  assaulter.  The  operation  of 
bleeding,  which  the  barber  now  arrived  to 
perform,  gave  that  spark  new  vigour,  and 
he  was  shortly  put  to  bed  out  of  danger,  and 
leftr  to  all  that  could  now  be  of  service  lo 
him — repose. 

Monsieur  de  Conange  then  felt  himself  a* 
liberty  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  in  developing 
the  cause  of  this  strange  adventure,  which 
was  quickly  effected  by  his  host.  This  man 
informed  him  that  the  deceased  was  his 
groom,  who  had  within  a  few  days  exhibited 
such  strong  proofs  of  mental  derangement 
as  to  render  it  absolutely  necessary  to  use 
coercive  measures  to  prevent  his  either  doing 
mischief  to  himself  or  others,  and  that  he 
had  in  consequence  been  confined  and 
chained  in  the  stables— but  that  it  was  evi- 
dent his  fetters  had  proved  loo  weak  to  re- 
sist the  strength  of  frenzy,  and  that  in  liber- 
ating himself  he  had  passed  through  a  "ttle 
door,  imprudently  left  unlocked,  which  led 
from  the  Mddle  room  into  the  closet  in 
which  the  traveller  slept,  and  had  entered  it 
to  die  with  such  frightful  effects  on  his  bed. 

When  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  Mon- 
sieur de  Conange's  friend  was  able  to  con- 
verse, he  acknowledged  that  never  in  his 
life  had  he  suffered  so  much,  and  that  he  was 
confident  had  he  not  fainted,  madness  must 
have  been  the  consequence  of  a  prolonged 

state  of  terror. 

INFANT  LOVE; 

OR, 

THE  KISS. 
When  first  I  measured  with  ay  goat. 

And  be  wa<  taller  of  the  two. 
My  infiuit  heart  began  to  doat 

On  lovely  CUoe's  eyes  of  blae. 
E'en  then  I  thonght  her  form  so  fUr 

It  seem'd  oFmore  than  mortal  birth ; 
Her  v6iee,  her  smile,  her  wianiag  air 

To  DODght  conld  be  compar'd  on  earth. 

Her  heart  a  moantain  shepherd  bleis'd 
Ere  I  had  words  to  tell  my  love  ; 

Yet  something  bi  my  looks  express'd, 
I  too  euuld  fbnd  and  faithful  prove. 

For  once  she  said  "  Go  simple  boy" — 
And  press'd  upon  my  lips  a  kiu — 

"  You  stilt  with  Love  may  safely  toy ; 
Youth  guarded  from  hu  paws  and  bH*." 
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At  length,  alas !  I've  reach'd  that  Mate, 
When  man  begins  to  love  in  trntb — 

'Where  many  ttormy  passions  wait 
To  chpe  the  peaceful  scenes  of  yontb. 

Still  Chloe's  days  are  days  of  joy. 
Forming  her  shepherd's  only  bliss ; 

Sbr  thinks  not  of  her  loving  boy — 
Bat  I  remember  well  her  kiss. 

A.  T,  P. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS  AND 
SCIENCES. 


Tn  France. — The  report  made  by  Jomard 
to  the  Society  of  Encouragement,  at  its  ge- 
neral sitting  of  the  37th  of  August  last,  oo 
the  vatious  prize-subjects  proposed  by  the 
Society  for  the  competition  of  the  present 
year,  was  more  satisfactory  for  the  hopes  to 
which  it  gives  rise,  than  for  the  success  it 
announces. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tlie  prizes 
awarded : — One  of  1500  francs  to  M.  J.  F. 
HolUmerger,  oi  Colmar,  for  the  spinning  of 
waste  silk.  There  were  three  accetsit  medals: 
— One  to  Marichal-de-Camp  Count  d'Ourchet, 
for  a  work  on  the  cultivation  of  Oleaginous 
Plan  ts ;  one  to  M.  Quenedey,  cngraver,orParis, 
for  discovering  on  the  French  soil,  stones  fit 
to  be  employed  in  lithography;  and  one  to 
M.  Baumu/ler,  weaver,  of  Dappigheim,  ar- 
rondissement  of  Strasburg,  for  making  pipes 
without  seams. 

Honorable  mention  was  made  of  various 
other  competitors,  who  offer  to  French  in- 
dustry so  many  pledges  of  future  triumph. 

Two  medals  of  encouragement  were  dis- 
tributed; one  of  gold,  worth  500  francs,  to 
M.  Cellier  Blumenthal,  the  inventor  of  a 
distilling  apparatus  of  a  very  perfect  descrip- 
tion; and  one  of  silver  to  Af.  Ducrocg,  lock- 
smith,of  Paris,  for  an  instrument  for  circularly 
pruning  vines  uid  fruit-trees,  according  to 
the  process  of  M.  Lambry. 

The  exhibition  of  articles  of  ingenuity 
which  accompanied  this  sitting,  was  one  of 
the  roost  interesting  and  curious  ever  wit- 
nessed at  the  meetings  of  the  Society  of  En- 
couragement.    

The  society  of  Medicine  of  Toulouse  pro- 
poses the  following  question,  for  the  prize 
which  is  to  be  given*  in  1819: — "  What 
has  in  general  been  the  progress  of  practical 
Surgery  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  who 
have  been  its  promoters  since  the  Academy 
of  Surgery  ceased  to  exist  V 

The  following  subject  was  previously 
proposed  for  the  prize  of  1818: — "To 
describe  the  vesiculary  vermes  which  appear 
in  the  human  body ;  to  point  out  their  in- 
fluence in  diseases,  and  the  rules  of  treat- 
ment applicable  to  them." 

Each  prize  will  be  a  medal  worth  300 
fi^ucs.  The  memorials  on  the  progress  of 
Surgery  must  be  delivered  previous  to  the 
1st  of  January  18)9,  and  those  relative  to 
the  vesiculary  vermes  previous  to  the  1st  of 
January  1818.  They  are  to  be  addressed, 
free  of  postage,  to  M.  Dtifoure,  General 
Secretary  to  the.  Society  of  Medicine  of 
Toulouse. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

GRANB  FRENCH  WORK  ON  ECTPT. 

The  third  and  last  part  of  the  Description 
of  Egypt,  of  which  the  two  first  were  mib- 
lished  under  Buonaparte,  being  a  great  desi- 
deratum, the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  ex- 
pedite its  publication,  has  ordered  it  to  be 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  of  which  will 
be  published  immediately. 

This  first  section  of  the  third  part  con- 
tains seventh-four  plates  of  antiquities,  with 
two  parts  of  text ;  forty-five  plates  of  mo- 
dern objects  (etat  modeme),  with  one  part 
text;  and  eighty-one  plates  of  natural  his- 
tory, with  one  pan  text ;  in  all  two  hun- 
dred copper-plates,  and  four  parts  of  text. 

The  second  section  of  the  third  part  will 
be  published  in  the  course  of  the  year  1818. 
It  will  contain  two  hundred  copper-plates, 
which  will  complete  the  three  partsnf  anti- 
quities, modern  objects, and  natural  history; 
and  besides  these,  of  fifty-three  plates,  com- 
posing the  geographical  atlas  of  Egypt,  in- 
cluding the  general  map  of  that  country. 
This  atlas,  which  is  engraven  at  the  dipoi 
giniral  de  la  guerre,  has  been  united,  by  vir- 
tue of  a  royal  ordinance,  to  the  Description 
of  Egypt,  of  which  it  is  the  necessary  com- 
plement. 


ORIGINAL  AND  INTERESTING 
NARRATIVE. 


VOYAGE  TO  THE  CONGO. 

CHAFTBR  THE  SEVENTH. 

Conversation!  with  tht  Natives. — Re- 
markable ceremony  observed  in  conclud- 
ing a  bargain,  or  giving  a  receipt. — 
mgh  price  demanded  for  the  articles 
exhibited  for  sale. — Great  value  attached 
to  knives,  bottles,  and  looking-glasses, 
as  compared  with  that  set  on  more  costly 
trifles. — Failure  and  success  of  a  fishing 
experiment. —  Description  of  the  fish 
taken. — Scientific  excursions  on  shore. — 
EnmneratioH  of  birds  taken  by  the  Na- 
turalists.— Appearances  which  seem  to 
indicate  on  the  part  of  the  Natives  a 
propensity  to  cannibalism. — Impatience 
of -the  Captain  to  accomplish  the  abject 
of  his  voyage. —  With  this  view  he  leaves 
the  Transport,  and  proceeds  iu  the  boats 
to  her  consort. 

From  what  has  been  stated  iu  a  former 
chapter,  it  must  be  seen  that  no  time 
was  lost  in  letting  those  who  came  on 
board  know,  that  the  expedition  bad  not 
been  sent  out  to  traffic  in  slaves,  but 
after  reiterated  assurances  had  been 
given  on  this  subject,  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  suspicion  was  still  alive,  and 
every  little  incident  served  to  prove,  that 
the  incredulitj'  at  first  avowed,  was  but 
imperfectly  cured.  When  the  real  ob- 
ject of  the  voyage  was  stated,  the  Ma- 
fooka  and  big  friends  laughed  immoder- 
ately at  the  supposed  attempt  at  impo- 
sition.   Such  a  story  appeared  to  him  a 


most  preposterous  experimeiU  on  kis 
gullibility,  which  it  was  the  interest 
of  his  understandbg  to  defeat.  He 
could  not  suppose  it  possible  that  bis 
new  acquaintance  had  come  so  great 
a  distance  from  their  home,  merely 
"  to  see  the  country,  and  take  a  walk ;" 
and  with  an  air  of  triumphant  saga- 
city he  would  ask,  "  if  the  English 
had  no  walks ;  no  trees ;  no  fields ;  no 
country  of  their  own."  In  noticing  tbe 
deportment  of  this  person  when  he  first 
came  on  board,  it  ought  to  have  beeu 
stated,  that  in  addition  to  the  requbi- 
tions  which  have  been  mentioned,  he 
demanded  that  a  salute  should  be  fired 
in  honour  of  his  arrival — that  the  colours 
should  be  hoisted  -and  further,  that  the 
tribute  usually  obtained  from  traders 
should  be  paid.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
tbe  character  of  the  last  of  his  demands, 
to  intimate  that  it  was  not  complied, 
with.  He  was  gratified  in  the  two  former. 
The  guns  were  fired,  and  the  ensigns 
displayed,  as  it  was  thought  economy 
to  propitiate  so  important  a  personage  at 
so  cheap  a  rate;  but  for  the  tribute,  be 
was  distinctly  given  to  understand,  that 
British  ships  of  war  paid  nothing  of  the 
kind,  bnt  when  it  was  forced  from  them, 
and  then  only  with  the  thunder  of  their 
cannon.  This  answer  was  not  much  to 
his  taste,  and  both  he  and  his  friend,  the 
teacher  of  religion,  who  had  been  au- 
thorised by  those  from  whom  be  got  his 
Latin  to  pardon  sins,  were  better  pleased 
with  the  intelligence,  that  for  any  supplies 
furnished  by  the  natives,  of  which  the 
vessels  might  stand  in  need,  they  would 
be  liberally  paid.  With  this  they  were  to- 
lerably satisfied,  though  the  defensive 
arrangements  which  they  said  were,  and 
which  to  them  might  appear  to  be  formid- 
able oflvnsive  preparations,  seemed  to 
create  some  alarm. 

Tlie  conversations  held  with  the  na- 
tives by  the  sailors,  though  such  as 
highly  gratified  their  curiosity,  and  such 
as  were  frequently  the  source  of  merri- 
ment, cannot  be  detailed  to  the  English 
reader.  Numerous  interrogatories  were 
put  to  them  respecting  their  ordinary 
habits,  and  especially  on  the  subject  of 
their  mariiages,  &c. ;  but  nothing  of 
interest  was  disclosed.  The  language  in 
which  their  answers  were  given,  was 
frequently  so  intolerably  gross,  thut  eveo 
a  description  of  it  would  be  improper. 
It  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  manner 
in  which  objects  most  distinct  in  their 
character,  were  confounded  and  named 
indifferently  for  each  otlier. 

In  Iheir  dealings,  these  people,  all  sim- 
ple and  uncultivated  as  they  appeared  to 
be,  were  by  no  means  regardless  of  forms. 
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Mixed  vp  witb  their  few  notioos  of  traific, 
an  atlachment  to  cnstonu  and  ceFemtm 
sometimes  manifested  itself,  which  it 
would  have  been  no  easy  task  to  sub- 
due. It  was  of  some  importance  to  be 
aware  of  this  in  making  a  bargain  with 
them,  as  a  want  of  attention,  or  infor- 
mation in  this  particular,  foiled  not  to  ex- 
pose the  European  to  a  new  demand, 
after  the  transaction,  out  of  which  it 
arose,  had,  according  to  his  ideas,  been 
finally  settled.  To  make  a  purchase 
valid,  it  was  necessary  that  the  buyer 
and  seller  should  break  a  blade  otgrass 
between  them.  Till  this  imposing  cere- 
mony had  been  performed ,  both  parties 
were  free  to  retract,  and  all  previous 
discussion  or  arrangement  went  for  no- 
thing. On  one  occasion,  two  fowls  were 
purchased,  the  stipulated  price  paid,  and 
the  animals  forthwith  killed  and  prepared 
for  dinner.  The  buyers  had  proceeded 
thus  far,  in  the  belief  that  what  they  had 
paid  for  was  their  own,  according  to  the 
law  even  of  Africa.  In  this  they  were 
undeceived  by  a  new  demand  being  made 
on  the  part  of  the  seller,  who  declared 
he  had  not  concluded  the  bargain,  and 
the  proof  was  supplied  by  his  establish- 
ing the  fiict,  I  hat  grass  had  not  been 
broken  betwe^h  them.  In  the  end,  to 
set  his  conscience  at  rest,  the  complain- 
ant received  another  glass  of  liquor. — 
Captain  Tuckey  took  care  not  to  forget 
the  necessity  of  breaking  gaaa  in  his 
future  negociations  with  the  people  on 
the  coast,  and  constantly  required  what 
he  whimsically  denominated  "  a  receipt." 
At  this  place  but  few  articles  were  pur- 
chased for  the  use  of  the  ships,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hi^h  prices  demanded  by 
the  natives  for  the  few  commodilies 
which  they  had  to  offer  for  sale.  The 
Cvptain  was  justly  afraid  of  a  too  favour- 
able report  being  made  of  his  liberality, 
aud  wisely  foresaw  that  such  a  reputa- 
tion would  be  a  heavy  tax  upon  him  as 
he  proceeded  up  the  river.  He  there- 
fore confined  himself  to  procuring  an 
immediate  supply  of  fowls  and  eggs. 
The  value  attached  by  the  natives  to  dif- 
ferent articles  created  some  surprize.  A 
knife  worth  about  fourpence  would  pro- 
cure a  full-grown  fowl ;  as  would  an  empty 
bottle,  that  had  cost  twopence-halfpeuny, 
or  a  small  looking-glass,  valued  at  three- 
pence. A  string  of  beads,  however, 
which,  from  their  soperior  value  in  Eng- 
land,  ought  to  have  produced  ten  or 
twelve  fowls,  if  ihe  articles  just  men- 
tioned were  equivalent  to  one,  was  held 
bjf  the  Africans  to  be  a  fit  price  for  two. 
Though  this  caused  some  dtsappoint- 
>ient,  it  camiot  be  deaied  tfaat  more  good 
seate  wu  here  duplay«d  in  their  con- 


duct, than  from  other  circumstances  their 
visitors  could  be  prepared  to  expect. 
For  articles  that  were  capable  of  being 
made,  in  some  degree,  useful,  they  gave 
a  good  price,  while  for  a  mere  toy  they 
offered  a  trifle  not  worth  the  acceptance 
of  those  who  proposed  to  deal  with  them. 
One  purchase  gave  the  Captain  much 
satisfaction  ;  a  fresh-water  turtle  of  40lb. 
weight  was  obtained  on  very  moderate 
terms,  which,  when  dressed,  was  con- 
sidered by  those  who  partook  of  it,  to 
be  in  every  respect  equal  to  green  turtle. 

The  natives,  in  this  part,  were  seen  to 
take  great  quantities  of  fish  in  nets,  which 
they  used  with  considerable  dexterity. 
Two  boats  were  dispatched  on  the  11th 
to  the  place  where  they  had  been  seen, 
on  the  same  errand.  While  outside  the 
Point  they  were  remarkably  unfortunate, 
and  did  not  Succeed  in  taking  a  single 
fish.  They  were  at  last  induced  to  try  their 
luck  on  the  inside,  when  their  success  wAs 
as  great,  as  their  failure  -  till  then  bad 
been  complete.  At  one  haul  thirty  large 
fish  were  takeii,  several  of  which  weighed 
no  less  than  6olb.  These  were  all  of  the 
Sparu»  genus.  They  proved  niost  ex- 
cellent food,  were  equally  distinguished 
by  their  firmness  aud  tlieir  flavour,  and 
were  thought  greatly  to  resemble  the 
cod.  By  the  natives  they  were  called 
Feta.  There  were  taken  besides,  one 
large  cat-fiih,  and  a  few  small  niiiUett. 

Before  leaving  Shark  Point,  the  scien- 
tific gentlemen  took  several  opportunities 
of  making  excursions  ashore.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  they  were  much  gra- 
tified by  the  result  of  their  rambles.  Dr. 
Smith  procured  many  interesting  plants, 
which  he  carried  on  board,  delighted 
with  the  success  of  his  researches.  Mr. 
Crouch  was  hardly  less  fortunate,  as  he 
brought  down  a  variety  of  birds,  among 
which  there  was  one  eagle,  and  several 
king-fishers,  differing,  in  some  respects, 
from  each  other; — a  toucan,  and  a  great 
number  of  small  birds. 

Hitherto  nothing  had  transpired  to 
induce  a  suspicion  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast,  however  rude  and  uncivi- 
lized, were  addicted  to  the  horrible  prac- 
tice imputed  to  the  savages  of  other 
parts — that  of  preying  on  the  flesh  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  In  one  of  the  ex- 
cursions above-mentioned,  the  gentlemen 
in  the  habit  of  going  on  shore  for  objects 
connected  with  their  scientific  pursuits, 
came  to  a  spot  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  beach,  where  a  fire  had  beeii  m&de, 
and  near  it  they  perceived,  with  equal 
astonishment  and  disgust,  the  scattered 
remains  of  human  beings.  Tlie  skulls 
and  other  bones  of  men,  strewed  round 
the  spot,  which  had  first  attracted  their 


attention,  excited  but  too  ratioual  a  sus- 
picion, that  here  some  mhappy  ereatoret 
had  been  barbarously  immolated,  to  be 
devoured  by  their  fellow-men. 

The  detention  of  the  ships  at  Shark 
Point  greatly  annoyed  the  Captain  ;  and 
anxious  to  prosecute  his  voyage  to  the 
accomplishment  of  its  object,  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  he  abandoned  the 
idea  of  carrying  the  transport  up  the 
river,  and  determined  on  removing  the 
provisions  and  stores  to  the  Congo.  Pur- 
suant to  this  resolution  on  the  evening  of 
the  12th,  the  double  boats  were  put 
together  and  rigged,  and  all  the  other 
boats  were  hoisted  out,  in  order  to/!arry 
it  into  eflPect.  On  the  following  morning 
they  were  laden,  and  at  two  it>  the  after- 
noon, when  the  sea  breeze  set  in,  Capt. 
Tuckey  quitted  the  Dorothy,  accom- 
panied by  the  naturalists.  He  left  the 
transport  in  the  care  of  the  master  and 
purser,  who  were  instructed  to  use  their 
best  exertions  to  get  her  up  the  river,  if 
an  opportunity  should  ofler.  The  doable 
boat  was  found  to  answer  beyond  ex- 
pectation. With  a  very  light  breeze, 
though  the  current  was  niuning  round 
Shark  Point,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  aa 
hour,  they  doubled  the  Promontory  with 
perfect  ease,  and  reached  the  Congo  at 
about  half  past  four ;  two  hours  and  a 
half  aAer  the  time  of  their  leavmg  her 
consort. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  VISION  OF  SPECKBACHR.' 

DY    MRS.   MARY    BOILS. 

Down  lofty  Iier'i  ragged  tide, 
Dasli'd  the  torrent's  foaming  tide: 
Whilst  each  liuge  o'erhanging  rock 
Trembled  'neath  the  ceairieas  shock ; 
Black  and  lone  the  valley  lay, 
Clos'd  llie  last— Ihe  fatal  day ! 
Cold  and  deud  the  iteiieroiis  steed, 
C«as'd  to  moan,  and  ceaa'd  to  bleed  ( 
Cold,  l>eside  him  on  the  ground, 
Gor'd  by  many  a  );baitly  ctoqihI, 
Oubtreti-b'd  in  death,  the  warriors  bimve 
PreiMt'd  (tut  eartli  they  fought  to  Mve! 
WhIUt  each  hard  and  loii-atrung  hand, 
iitill  (irmly  grasp'd  the  blood-stain'd  hnnds 
Freedom's  sons  I — ye  bravely  died, 
Tyrol's  latest — noblest— pride! 


■  Speckbaohr  and  Hoter,  the  celebrated  T^- 
rolese  Chiefs,  having  long  defended  their  be- 
loved country  again.>t  the  attacks  of  the  French, 
at  length  sustained  a  defeat  attended  with  dread- 
ful slaughter.  Hofer  was  shut  by  the  order  of 
Buonaparte,  and  Speckbat-hr  remained  eon* 
cealcd  in  a  cavern  on  Monnt  Iser,  antU  the  re- 
treat of  the  enemy.  It  must  be  gratifying  to 
every  true  patriot  to  know,  (hat  on  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Tyrol  to  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, the  Emperor  Francis  settled  an  estate 
on  the  gallant  Speckbachr  and  the  children  of 
his  deceased  cumpatriot,  which  the  former  now 
cnltivates  for  their  joint  benefit. 
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*  On  bed  of  fern  uid  dark  beath  laid. 
Beneath  the  deep-worn  cavem't  ahade,— 
Where,  warce  the  chamois  darea  to  climb. 
O'er  pointed  crag  and  cliff  sublime, — 
Where  shatter'd  pines  their  dark  arms  wave. 
See  gallant  Sprrkbarhr! — warrior  brave! — 
He  who,  on  the  battle  plain, 
Latest  fonght  th'  oppressor's  train,— 
He  whom,  on  that  fatal  field. 
Wound  nor  force  compelled  to  yield ; — 
Lone,  wild,  fierce,  throbbing  in  dessnir, 
What  valuing  pangs  that  bosom  tear! 
Till,  every  form  of  anguish  paat — 
Deep — cold — ftint  stillness  comes  the  last! 
As  slowly  swell  low  broken  sighs. 
O'er  the  wild  vale  are  cast  his  eyes ; 
Dark  clouds  obscure  the  moon's  ftiut  light, 
And  tempest  rides  the  wings  of  night ! — 
Whilst  torrent's  roar,  and  mountain's  storm, 
A  wiM,  discordant  descant  form ! 

With  quick  short  breath,  why  starts  the  brave? 
What  cold,  pale  arm  is  seen  to  wave? — 
To  point  adown  the  lonely  dell. 
Where  lie  the  brave,  who  nobly  fiell? 
What  gleaming  light  qaick  flashes  round  ? — 
What  clash  of  arms — what  trumpet's  loondf 
That  ancirnt  castle,  which  of  yore 
Austria's  imperial  banner  bore, 
Kises  anew ! — each  tower  and  keep, 
High  above  the  lofty  steep. 
Shows  it*  proud  head,  and  mocks  the  hand, 
Whose  demon  rage  their  niin  plann'd  I— 
Whilst,  for  the  eagle  banner's  pride. 
Bright  silvery  flame  is  spreading  wide  ;— 
A  brighter  burner, — sent  by  heaven, — 
Than  t'rt  by  mortal  hand  was  given ! 
High,  o'er  the  tower  it  proudly  waves. 
And  mortal  force,  and  vengeance  braves! 
O'er  the  dark  monntain's  ragged  side, 
Pours  a  scene  of  martial  prim; — 
TniDipets'  sound,  and  warriors'  ciy, 
Float  along  the  midnight  sky ; 
Pass  the  steeds  in  swift  career — 
VoAt  the  helm,  and  gleams  the  spear — 
Swells  the  load  triomphant  strain : — 
-^"  Ye,  who  fell  on  battle's  plain ! 
Freedom's  sons  I — awake !' — arise  I 
Your  lather's  spirits,  from  the  skies. 
Descend  once  more  to  hail  the  day, 
That  sweeps  your  country's  scourge  away  I 
His  hour  is  past  I — his  day  is  o'er ! — 
Low  be  falls, — to  rise  no  more ! 
Thou, — who  monro'st  thy  country  low, 
Thon  shalt  share  the  glorious  blow ! — 
Tyrol,  once  again,  shalt  see, 
Happy — glorious — prosperous — free ! 
Patriot  1— calm  thy  anxions  heart  1 
Nobly,  thon  hast  borne  thy  nail  I 
Brighter  days  shall  gild  diy  fame, 
Fntnrc  ages — bless  thy  name ! 

Spirits  of  tlie  good  and  bravcl 
Ye  who  fill  a  glorious  grave — 
Rise  and  join  the  awfnl  lay ! 
Ruin's  storm  shall  pass  away— 
Earth  shall  bloom— to  peace  restor'd— 
Lote  and  joy  shall  break  the  sword  1" 


M.  dt  Montaurf,  a  gentleman  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age,  already  distinguished  as  the  author 
of  various  poetical  productions,  has  recently 
pnblislied  at  Paiis,  nnder  the  name  of  the  Old 
Tr»vhaaimr,  a  poem  entitled.  Let  Vietxmn  da 
Xorbiluin.  The  fatal  catastrophe,  which  anni- 
hilated at  Qnibrron  so  many  conrageous  indi- 
viduals, has  proved  a  source  of  interest  .to  the 
Ipoet,  of  which  he  has  skilfiilly  availed  himself. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOCIEIT. 


EASTERN  TALE. 

AKECDOTE  OF  OMAR  BEN  ALKHATTAB,  SBCOMD 
CALIPU    or   THE    MDSSGLMANB.  ' 

Abd  Allah  Ben  Abbas  says,  that  his  father 
related  to  him  the  following  story :  * 

"  I  walked  out  one  dark  evening,  with  the 
intention  of  visiting  Omar  Ben  Alkhattab, 
the  Emir  of  the  Faithful.  1  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  when  a  Bedouin-Arab  came  up 
to  me,  and  puUioe  me  by  the  sleeve,  said  : 
Abbas,  come  with  me.  I  turned  to  look 
upon  the  Bedouin- Arab.  What  was  my 
surprise,  when  I  recognized  the  Emir  of  the 
Faithful  thus  alone,  on  foot  and  in  disguise  ! 
I  saluted  him  with  respect,  and  said.  Where 
are  you  going,  and  what  is  ynur  intention, 

0  Emir  of  the  Faithful  ? — I  am  going,  re- 
plied be,  on  this  cold  and  dark  nient  to  visit 
the  different  tribes  of  Arabs.  I  followed  him, 
and  proceeding  towards  the  tents,  which  were 
spread  out  upon  the  desert,  he  examined 
them  all  with  the  utmost  attention. 

"  We  had  finished  our  round,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  returning  homeward,  when  we 
sudaenly  saw  a  tent,  in  which  was  an  old 
woman  surrounded  by  a  number  of  children, 
who  were  crying  bitterly.  Beside  the  old 
woman  were  three  stones,  surmounted  by  a 
kettle,  under  which  a  few  chips  of  wood 
were  burning. — Be  patient,  my  children, 
said  she,  in  a  few  moments  your  repast  will 
be  ready.  We  stopped  to  observe  this  scene, 
and  the  eyes  of  Omar  ware  riveted  upon 
the  old  woman  and  the  children.  At  length, 
tired  of  remaining  in  one  motionless  posi- 
tion, I  said,  Emir  of  the  Faithful,  why  do 
we  tarry  here  f — I  swear,  said  he,  not  to 
return  home  until  I  see  this  old  woman 
distribute  food  to  the  children.  We  accord- 
inglyremained  on  the  spot  some  time  longer: 
the  old  woman  still  addressed  the  same 
language  to  the  children,  and  they  continued 
to  weep  aud  sob  without  intermission. — 
Abbas,  said  Omar,  let  us  enter  the  tent  aud 
question  this  woman.  We  entered,  and 
saluted  her.  Good  mother,  said  Omar,  with 
a  eentle  and  smiling  air,  what  ails  these 
children  }  why  do  they  thus  sob  and  com- 
plain i  Alas !  replied  she,  because  they  are 
hungry.    And  why,  said  Omar,  do  you  not 

five  them  some  of  the  food  which  is  in  that 
ettle  ?  There  is  nothing  there,  replied  the 
old  woman ;  it  is  merely  a  device,  by  which 

1  hope  to  divert  them,  until  they  are  tired 
of  cryine,  and  fall  to  sleep  ;  for  I  have  not 
a  morsel  in  the  world  to  give  them.  When 
the  old  woman  had  uttered  these  words, 
Omar  advanced  towards  the  kettle,  and  saw 


'  Omai  Ben  Alkhattab  socceeded  Abonbekr, 
the  son-in-law  of  Maliomet,  in  the  year  13  of 
the  Hegira,  ana  6S4  of  J.  C.  He  reigned  for  ten 
years  and  a  half,  during  which  time  the  Arabs 
bore  the  terror  of  their  arms  into  distant  coun- 
tries, and  forced  the  nations  which  they  had 
snbjngated  to  embrace  tlie  religion  of  Mahomet. 

*  This  historical  anecdote  is  copied  from  one 
of  the  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  King  of 
France,  and  is  translated  for  the  first  time  from 
the  Arabic.  It  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance 
to  a  -well-known  adventurons  story  told  of 
Buonaparte  in  the  deserts,  that  we  sospcct  the 
latter  »  a  mere  fitble  fomcd  upon  this  basis. 


a  number  of  flints  in  the  boilinK  waterj — 
What  means  this?  he  exclkimed.— I  told 
them,  replied  the  woman,  that  I  was  pre- 
paring food,  and  when  they  saw  the  water 
buil  up  between  the  stones,  they  believed 
what  I  said.  Thus  I  am  compelled  to  de- 
ceive them  untiL  sleep  overpowers  their 
senses;  for  I  can  give  .them  nothing  to 
satisfy  their  hunger. — How,  inquired  Omar, 
have  you  been  reduced  to  this  state  of 
misery  ? — Alas  I  replied  she,  I  am  an  un- 
happy, forsaken  woman;  I  have  neither 
father,  mother,  nor  any  relation.  —  Why, 
interrupted  Omar,  do  you  not  make  known 
yuur  situation  to  the  Emir  of  the  Fattbful, 
binarBen  Alklmttab?  He  would  not  hesitate 
to  grant  you  relief  from  his  own  treasury. 
May  Heaven  pour  down  curses  on  Umar, 
exclaimed  the  woman;  may  his  standards 
be  levelled  with  the  dust !  How  cruelly  he 
treats  me ! 

At  these  words  Omar  trembled,  and  seem- 
ed to  be  seized  with  mortal  fear.  With 
what  act  of  cruelty  do  you  reproach  Omar, 
said  he.— I  call  the  Almighty  God  to  wit- 
ness, replied  the  woman,  that  his  cruelty  is 
horrible.  Has  not  Heaven  ordained  that 
Emirs,  the  Pastors  of  the  people,  should 
minutely  inquire  into  the  situation  of  all 
their  subjects?  When  they  find  wretches 
like  me,  reduced  to  misery,  and  burthened 
with  children,  without  succour  and  without 
hope,  ought  they  not  to  obey  the  mandate 
of  Heaven  by  relieving  the  wants  of  mis- 
fortune? But  how,  said  Omar,  can  the 
Emjr  of  the  Faithful  know  your  poverty,  and 
the  number  of  children  you  have  to  main- 
tain ?  You  should  present  yourself  before 
him,  and  inform  him  of  your  miserable  lot. 
No,  replied  the  woman;  it  is  more  the 
duty  of  Omar  to  inquire  into  the  distresses 
of  his  subjects,  than  it  is  mine  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  myself  and  my 
children.  Poverty  is  more  timid  than  power. 
And  besides,  the  needy  sometimes  feel  a 
kind  of  shame,  which  prevents  them  from 
exposing  their  extreme  misery.  But  the 
just  and  compassionate  Sovereign  shows 
mote  atiaebment  to  the  poor  than  to  the 
rich.  Such  is  the  law  of  God.  Whosoever 
transgresses  it,  is  unjust. 

The  woman  had  no  sooner  pronounced 
these  last  words,  than  Omar  prostrated  him- 
self before  the  Supreme  God,  and  said  : 
Indeed,  good  mother,  you  are  in  the  right ; 
but  continue  to  deceive  your  children  for  a 
short  time,  and  I  will  bring  something  to 
satisfy  their  craving.  We  quitted  the  tent 
covered  by  the  shules  of  night.  The  dogs 
thronged  from  every  bide,batKing  at  us,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  succeeded  in 
driving  them  away.  At  length  wc  arrived 
at  the  magazine  of'pn»visions.  Omar  him- 
sdf  opened  the  door.  We  entered ;  he 
looked  aroimd  him,  and  approached  a  sack, 
containing  aboiJl  one  hundred  and  fift^ 
pounds  ut  flour.  Ahbas,  said  he,  place  this 
sack  of  flour  upon  my  back,  and  take  thou 
this  jar  filled  with  butler.  I  placed  the 
sack  upon  his  shoulders,  and  took  up  the 
jar  to  which  he  pointed.  We  quitted  the 
magazine  :  he  closed  the  dour,  aud  we  pro- 
ceeded back  to  the  desert.  But  we  had 
scarcely  completed  oae>iwlf  of  our  jftufoty^ 
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wltcn  he  felt  fatigued  by  the  weight  of  bis 
burden;  the  Bour  dropped  upon  his  eyes, 
itpgn  bis  beard,  and  his  whole  countenaDce 
was  soon  covered  with  it.  In  the  name  of 
tny  Father !  in  the  name  of  my  Motlier ! 
Ob,  Prince  of  the  Faithful  I  I  esclaimed, 
■suiier  me,  I  entreat  yuu,  to  l>ear  the  burden 
in  my  turn.  No,  you  shall  not,  he  replied. 
I  could  bear  mountains  of  brass  more  easily 
than  the  least  injustice.  How  then  could  I 
endure  to  see  this  old  woman  deceive  her 
children  with  flints?  Come  let  us  advance 
more  speedily,  that  we  may  arrive  before 
the  children  cry  themselves  to  sleep.  We 
continued  our  journey  :  Omar  was  read^  to 
sink  beneath  his  burden.  Having  arrived 
at  the  old  woman's  tent,  he  laid  down  the 
sack  of  flour,  and  I  placed  beside  it  the  jar 
filled  with  butter.  Omar,  instead  of  restine 
after  his  fatigue,  threw  away  the  flints  and 
water,  and  put  a  piece  of  butter  into  the 
pot ;  then  perceiving  that  the  fire  was  almost 
out— have  you  any  wood,-  said  he  to  the 
woman.  Here  is  some,  she  said.— He  rose, 
gathered  together  a  few  sticks,  and  placed 
them  on  the  fire ;  then  setting  the  kettle  un 
its  trevet,  he  knelt  down  on  the  ground,  and 
blew  the  fire  with  his  mouth.  Yes,  these 
eyes  beheld  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful, 
stooping  down  to  revive  the  eitinguishing 
sparks.  His  thick  beard,  which  swept  the 
dustj  was  sometimes  concesded  amidst  tor- 
rents of  smoke,  and  he  never  quitted  hjs 
humble  position  until  the  fire  blazed  again. 
The  butter  being  melted,  Omar  stirreid  it 
round  with  a  stick  which  he  held  in  one 
band,  whilst  with  the  other  he  threw  some 
flour  into  the  pot.  The  children,  who 
thronged  round  him,  still  continued  to  weep 
and  complain.  Omar  then  asked  the  old 
woman  for  a  spoon,  took  one  of  the  children 
on  his  knee,  and  placing  the  others  near 
him,  divided  among  them  the  food  which  he 
bad  prepared.  1  he  children  being  thus 
satisfied,  joyfully  arose,  and  having  spent  a 
short  time  in  play,  fell  asleep.  Omar  then 
turned  towards  the  old  woman,  and  said: 
Will  you,  good  woman,  sell  to  me  jrour 
right  of  complaining  of  Omar's  injustice? 
I  offer  yuu  one  hundred  diuart.  I  willingly 
accept  your  proposal,  replied  she. — Well, 
said  Omar,  give  me  your  consent  in  writing. 
Alas!  I  cannot  write  well  enough,  replied 
the  woman.  No  matter,  said  Omar,  I  will 
write  fur  you.  The  old  woman  having  given 
her  consent,  I  went,  continues  Abbas,  in 
search  of  witnesses,  and  to  procure  the 
hundred  dinars.  On  my  return,  Omar  him- 
self wrote  down  the  contract,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  tenor  : 

In  the  name  of  the  most  clement  and 
merciful  God!  May  Heaven  shower  down 
blessings  un  Mahommed  and  his  holy 
race! 

._  The  agreement  made  by — the  daughter — 
in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  She  hath 
pardoned  Omar  Ben  Alkhatub,  for  the  in- 
justice of  which  be  was  guilty  in  neglecting 
to  inquire  into  her  situation,  and  relieve 
her  misfortunes,  which  is  the  duty  of  every 
shepherd  towards  the  flock  intrusted  to  his 
care.  Omar  hath  given  her  in  return  the 
mm  of  one  hun<Ired  dinars,  so  that  she  hath 
xw  longer  any  demand  upon  him;  she  hath 


therefore  of  her  own  accord  agreed  to  the 
present  contract. 

The  contract  bring  written,  Omar  folded 
it  up  and  put  it  in  his  bosom .  He  then  rose, 
saluted  the  old  woman,  and  withdrew.  — 
Abbas,  said  he,  when  we  departed  from  the 
tent,  when  I  saw  that  old  woman  deceiving 
her  children  with  flints,  I  fancied  that  a  huge 
mountain  had  fallen  upon  me,  and  that  I 
was  crushed  beneath  its  weight.  Seized 
with  terror,  I  hastened  to  do  that  which 
thou  hast  witnessed,  when  I  gradually  felt 
the  weight  of  the  mountain  diminish,  and 
I  again  breathed  at  liberty. 

On  his  return  home,  Omar  called  his 
children  together,  and  said  to  them:  Take, 
my  children,  this  writing,  and  preserve  it 
carefully.  When  Heaven  shall  be  pleased 
to  close  my  eyes  from  the  light  of  the  day, 
do  not  forget  to  deposit  it  in  my  coffin. 

Having  delivered  these  words,  Omar  sent 
for  the  old  woman  and  her  children,  to 
whom  he  assigned  a  pension  from  his  trea- 
sury. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  POKTKAlTS. 


FOREIGN  NECROLOGY. 

Cazalet,  a  counsellor  of  the  royal  court 
at  Pau,  who  died  at  that  city  on  the  82d 
April,  aged  74, "  was  (says  the  Annale$poli- 
tiquet,  morala,  et  Uttirairet.)  intimate  with 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  d'Alembert.  He 
for  a  long  period  carried  on  a  literary  corre- 
spondence with  the  patriarch  of  Ferney.  He 
could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  print  his 
poetical  compositions,  which,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Editor  of  the  Memorial 
Bearnais,  would  have  secured  him  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  ranks  with  Parny, 
Buufflers,  and  the  most  pleasing  of  the 
minor  bards. 

He  is  supposed  to  be  M.  Cazalet,  advocate, 
of  Pau,  the  author  of  "  Let  Mepruei,  ou  Lu- 
crice  et  Bradamante,"  a  tale  m  verse;  to 
which  were  added  "Des  Aveur,"  a  prose  tale, 
and  the  "  Romance  cf  Acteon,"  published  in 
12mo,  so  long  ago  as  1777. 

ABR«nAii  FuBTitDO,  a  Jew,  born  in  1759, 
died  S9th  January  last,  author  of  many  dis- 
quisitions and  reports  of  the  two  assemblies 
of  the  Israelites,  convoked  in  France  some 
years  ago.  He  also  published,  during  his 
ibode  in  Paris,  several  anonymous  litvrarv 
essays.  He  has  left  in  manuscript  a  work 
upon  "  Political  Harmonies,"  in  four  vo- 
lumes, which  is  announced  fur  publication 
next  spring;  "  Moral  and  Political  Reflec- 
tions," in  one  volume ;  "  Translation  of 
Lucrece;"  and  a  poetical  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Job. 

M.  Michel  Bcrr  has  printed  a  panegyric 
on  Furtado,  whence  we  extract  these  parti- 
culars. 

Of  A.J.  Lemierrb  D'A'boy,  thr  nephew 
of  the  author  of  "  William  Tell,"  who  died 
at  Paris,lSth  Nov.1815,  aged  55, we  have  this 
late  notice,which  we  insert  because  it  isa  good 
deal  connected  with  English  literature.  He 
translated  the  Romance  of  Olivia,  in  2  vuls. 
ISmo,;  Pratt's  Pupil  of  Pleasure;  Joscelina, 
by  Isabella  Kelly;  Thomson's  Castle  of  Indo- 


lence; Gray's  Poems;  and  (with  M.  Breton) 
Miss  Biirney's  "  Wanderer,"  in  five  vols, 
frum  the  English  ;  the  new  Criminal  Code 
of  the  Emperor,  from  the  German  ;  and 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  writ- 
ten by  herself;  the  authentic  Narrative  of 
the  Attack  on  the  Qurrinal  Palace,  6th  July, 
1809 ;  and  carrying  ofi'Pope  Pius  VII.  from 
the  Italian.  He  produced,  in  1790, "  Calas, 
or  Fanaticism,"  a  prose  drama  in  fnur  acts, 
which  was  brought  out  at  the  thenTheatre  du 
Palais  Ruyal  (nuw  Theatre  Fran^ais)  :  this 

£iece  was  followed  a  few  months  after  by 
'henier's  "  (Dalas.or  the  School  for  Judges," 
in  five  acts,  at  the  same  theatre;  and  about 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Laya's'  "  Jean  Calas," 
five  acts  in  verse,  was  performed  at  the 
Odeon,  in  those  revolutionary  times d^omi- 
nated  the  Theatre  of  the  Nation.  His  next 
works  were  "  Hundred  Reflexions  (Cent  Pen- 
sies)  ofa  young  Englishman," &c. in  French 
and  English,  and  an  allegorical  account  of 
the  Voyage  of  a  young  Man  to  the  Land  of 
Happiness.;  and  the  translation  of  the  Prus- 
sian Code,  in  conjunction  with  Btosseland 
and  Weiss.  He  projected  a  translation  of 
Martial,  aud  has  left  behind  him  a  manu- 
script tragedy  entitled  Mazaniel. 

MAXtKE  Segdiiie  de  Paizis,  formerly 
Grand  Vicar  of  the  diocese  of  Troyes,  died 
at  Paris  on  the  84th  ult.  aged  56.  He  was 
the  author  of  an  Eulogium,  in  the  form  of  an 
Historical  Sketch  of  Malachie  d'Inguinibert, 
ann.  XIII.;  Statistical  Account  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Vaucluse,  4to.  in  1808  (in  which  he 
does  not  notice  the  distinguished  characters 
of  that  region,  but  promises  their  biography 
in  a  sepaiat*  work;)  Vow  of  Louis  XIII.  8vo. 
1814 ; — Observations  on  the  account  of  the 
troubles  in  the  diocese  of  Ghent,  inserted  in 
L'Ami  de  la  Religion,  &c.  not  a  little' intole-  , 
rant ; — and  an  Eulogium  on  M.  Delamotte 
d'Orleans,  Bishop  of  Amiens.  M.  de  Pazzis 
was  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death  with  a 
translation  of  the  Psalms  in  blank  verse. 


C^sar  Proisy  d'Eppe,  died  at  Marie-Ga- 
lande  on  the  I4th  of  last  October,  aged  only 
S3.  His  work  best  known  to  the  English 
mider  is  the  celebrated  Dictionary  of  Wea- 
thercocks, ( Dictionnaire  de*  Girvuettet)  for 
which  the  many  factious  changes  in  France 
furnished  such  ample  materials.  His  other 
productions  are.  The  l5anger  of  first  Love, 
and  other  Moral  Tales,  8  vols.  1813;  Palnie- 
rin,  ou  le  Solitaire  des  Gaiiles,  and  Phara- 
round  ou  I'entr^  des  Francs  dans  les 
Gaiiles ;.  melo-drames  in  three  acts;  and  La 
Folle  Intrigue  ou  le  Quiproquo,  three-act 
comedy  in  verse  (same  year)  under  the  name 
of  Victor;*  Vergy,  or  the  interregnum  from 
179S  tu  1814,  a  poem  in  twelve  cantos,  the 
only  one  of  his  works  to  which  he  pot  his 
name,  and  very  scarce,  as  he  endeavoured 
to  buy  it  up  soon  after  publication.  M. 
d'Eppe  has  also  been  a  large  contributor  of 
Essays,  Tales,  and  Fugitive  Puetry,  to  the 

1  We  believe  tbe  snecesior  to  tlir  Duke  de 
Cboisenl-Gouffier  in  tbe  French  Academy. — 
Ed. 

'  A  Mr.  Victor  has  published  a  letter  in  the 
French  papers  denying  tills,  and  claiming  tbcM 
pieces  as  bis  own. 
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periodical  press.  Le  Man  prdt  k  se  msrier, 
played  at  the  Odeon  in  1815;  The  Year 
1835,  or  the  Cossack's  Child,  in  three  acts, 
played  at  theAmbigu  in  1816,  withdrawn 
after  being  once  performed,  and  reproduced 
as  Adolphe  it  Sophie,  or  the  Victims  of 
£rror ;  Les  deux  Waladomir,  a  melo-drame, 
(with  Madame  Uadoi)  at  the  same  house ; 
and  Le  Duuble  Enlevement,  in  1813.  Two 
of  his  posthumous  pieces  have  been  received 
by  the  Opera  Comique,  and  the  Theatre 
Franfais. 

Bour^evin  Vialart  Saint  Morys,  whose 
death,  in  a  duel,  has  made  so  much  noise  in 
some  of  the  London  Newspapers,  was  author 
of  the  following  works:— 

Pi(4ures<)ue  Journey  in  Scandinavia- 
Literary  Picture  of  France  in  the  18th  Cen- 
tury— Description  of  a  Monument  discovered 
in  a  house  otthe  Rue  Vivienne  in  1810,  with 
plates — Memorial  on  the  Moans  of  Planting 
uncultivated  Districts — Reflections  of  a  Sub- 
ject ol  Louis  XVin.  &c.  1814— Aperyus  upon 
European  Politics,  and  the  Interior  Admi- 
nistration of  France,  18  IS — Proposition  for 
reducing  the  National  Debt  and  Taxes,  1817. 

M.  St.  Morys  also  furnished  several  arti- 
cles for  the  Biographic  Universelle,  and  wrote 
occasionally  in  the  Journal  des  Arts  and 
Other  periodical  publications. 


THE  DRAMA.  ' 

MR.  BRAHAM  &  SIGNORA  STORAGE. 

The  following  anonymous  communication 
has  been  addressed  to  "The  Editor  of  the 
Literary  Gaiette,"  together  with  a  paragraph 
which  has  appeared  in  most  of  the  newspa- 
pers, to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Brabam,  "  feeling 
as  a  fsither,"  had  transferred  30001.  be- 
queathed to  him  by  Signora  Storuce,  by  a 
will  dated  in  1707,  to  his  son  by  her,  now  in 
his  fifteenth  year,  and  left  destitute  by  his 
mother.  The  paragraph  says  also,  that  Bra- 
ham  has  made  further  provision  for  his 
child,  and  referring  to  these  adts,  tells  «t, 

"  When  Mr.  Editor  has  read  the  enclosed, 
he  will,  it  is  hoped,  nut  venture  again  to  use 
Mr.  Braham's  name  but  with  respect." 

Now,  were  we  inclined  to  .treat  Mr.  Bra- 
ham  or  any  one  else  with  disrespect,  it 
would  not  be  so  injurious  a  puff  of  au  unwise 
friend,  that  would  prevent  us.  But  in  truth 
we  have  nothing  to  du  with  the  person  al- 
luded to,  except  as  a  public  actor  and  singer. 
His  name  was  incidentally  mentioned  in  the 
memoir  of  Storace,  inserted  in  this  publica- 
tion ;  and  it  is  neither  his  performance  of 
the  natural  duty  of  supporting  his  own  off- 
spring,' nor  his  surrender  to  him  of  a  sum 
which  it  would  have  been  infamy  to  touch, 
that  would  raise  him  one  iota  in  our  opinion, 
if  we  ever  took  the  trouble  of  considering 
the  matter  more  deeply  than  to  see  that  no- 
thing improner  was  said  in  an  article  which 
we  admitteo  into  our  pages. 

DRURY  LANK. 
On  Saturday  a  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors 
of  this  Theatre  took  place,  in  conformity  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  their 
interests  are  managed;  and  six  of  the  general 
committee,  who  go  out  annually  by  rotation, 


were  re-elected.  This  is  a  mere  matter  of 
form,  and  the  proceedings  acquired  no  thea- 
trical interest  from  any  thing  tnat  took  place, 
though  the  industry  and  invention  of  some 
one  present  has  produced  a  sort  of  fcena 
in  which  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Chi- 
nese Saloon  were  discussed.  This  is  not 
worth  repeating^ . 

Mr.  Stanley,  whose  debut  we  noticed  in 
the  part  of  Rover,  tried  a  second  character, 
which  affords  a  rather  better  criterion  of  dra- 
matic talent,  that  of  Ranger,  in  the  Suspi- 
cious Husband,  revived  at  this  theatre  on 
Tuesday  night. 

Ranger  is  one  of  those  gay,  volatile,  witty, 
wicked,  generous  rakes,  who  are  but  too 
agreeable  on  the  stage  ;-  gentlemen,  the 
wliole  course  of  whose  vicious  fives  is  thrown 
into  shadow,  or  rather  emblazoned,  by  one 
or  two  fine  sentiments,  which  after  all  inean 
no  more  than  that  the  utterer  of  them  is  not 
an  absolute  scoundrel, — nulla  virtule  redemp- 
tum.  Ilis  gallantry  gets  him  into  a  multi- 
tude of  scrapes,  and  his  vivacity  and  good 
fortune  disembarrass  him  of  them  all.  He 
is  handsome,  fashionable,  and  presuming ; 
enters  into  adventures  without  reflection, 
pursues  them  with  unparalleled  impudence, 
and  escapes  with  greater  impunity  than  his 
conduct  deserves.  Of  Mr.  Stanley's  rrpre- 
sentation  of  this  theatrical  hero,  if  our  first 
opinion  of  him  was  correct,  it  is  impossible 
that  we  should  ))c  able  to  speak  in  terms 
of  very  high  panegyric.  The  "  provincial 
coarseness  of  manner,"  which  we  mentioned, 
is  less  excusable  in  Ranger  than  in  Rover; 
and  the  same  want  of  gentlemanly  features 
and  expression  in  the  countenance  is  per-^ 
haps  more  felt  in  the  former  than  latter  part. 
Mr.  Stanley's  face  is  vulgar  and  unmeaning, 
his  action  is  without  the  ease  of  fashion,  and 
bis  efforts  to  make  up  in  the  one  case  by  ani- 
mated looks,  and  in  the  other  by  animated 
motion,  are  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
original  sin.  We  fear  he  cannot  be  allowed 
to  take  his  place  in  a  line  in  which  this 
theatre  is  more  deficient  than  in  any  other — 
genteel  comedy:  we  allude  to  the  male  parts. 
He  bears  no  comparison  with  Elliston,  and 
indeed  comes  distinctly  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Parisian  canon  : 

Tel  brille  au  second  raog. 
His  scene  in  Mrs.  Strickland's  dressing-room 
was  too  warm :  he  really  devoured  Mrs.Or- 
ger's  pretty  neck  with  kisses,  and  though  it 
was  only  "  allmake  tham"  upon  the  stage,  the 
fair  lady  was  thrown  into  a,fltutration  by  it, 
almost  as  violent  as  if  the  whole  had  been 
transacted  in  a  private  apartment,  for  which, 
if  fit  for  any  where,  it  was  more  fit  than  be- 
fore a  refined  audience.  Having  introduced 
Mrs.  Orger,  we  may  here  observe,  that  she 
played  Mrs.  Strickland  very  sweetly.  Her 
Jealous  Husband  brought  forward  Mr.  Pope; 
as  did  Clarinda  another  established  public 
favourite,  Mrs.  Glover,  for  the  first  time  this 
season.  Both  were  well  received.  Pope's 
Strickland  is  a  fair  piece  of  acting;  the  out- 
line rough,  and  no  very  fine  touches  in  the 
execution.  His  green-eyed  monster  is  not 
of  the  retiring  kind,  but  lashes  and  roars 
ahout  his  den.  Mrs.  Glover  is  an  admira- 
ble Clarinda :  all  her  looks  and  actions  are 
true  to  tbs  character  of  the  female  coquette. 


Mrs.Mardyo,  asJaciotba,  diepiayod  cooM* 

derable  spirit;  though  in  her  male  attire  she 
contrived  to  look  a  little  like  a  handsome 
Jew  orange-boy.  We  dread  this  invasion  of 
breeches !  the  last  four  limes  we  have  been  at 
the  theatre,  we  have  seen  the  petticoat  super- 
seded by  the  masculine  dress ;  and  Mrs.  Ma^ 
dyn  in  this  part,  Mrs.  Bellcbanibers  in  Pa- 
trick, Mias  Bninton  in  Rosalind,  and  Misa 
Kelly  in  Frederica,'  have  so  conibunded  us 
with  the  frequency  of  sexual  external  altera- 
tioii,  that  we  now  look  at  the  stage  for  a 
minute  or  two  before  we  can  tell  who  are 
men,  who  women,  among  the  performers. 
Mrs.  Alsop's  Lucetta  is  a  ^ivy  bizarre  ao4 
entertaining  morsel. 

Qaaiat  looks,  quaint  tones,  qnaiot  acts,  quaiMt 
every  thing. 

Uer  voice  often  recalled  the  memory 
of  her  matchless  mother,  and  the  gro- 
tesque wildness  of  her  face-makings,  and 
fantastic  movements  of  her  person,  though 
"  out  of  all  rule,"  made  us  laugh  very 
heartily.  Knight's  Tester  formed  a  good 
accompaniment.  Of  the  other  performers 
little  need  be  said.  Harley,  in  Jack  Meggot, 
was  not  very  much  at  home ;  Barnard  in 
Bellamy,  barely  respectable; 'and  Pcnley  is 
Frankly,as  unlike  agcntleman  as  needs  to  be. 
In  short,  the  male  parts  did  not  rise  above 
mediocrity,  and  owing  to  this  the  play  lan- 
guished in  many  passages  which  we  have 
seen  produce  great  effect.  It  concluded  with 
a  dance,  in  which  all  the  dramatis  personx, 
except  Mr. Pope,  without  distinction,  joined. 
The  parties  concerned  seemed  to  relish  it 
mightily  ;  but  we  had  no  idea,  when  we  saw 
Mrs.  Orger's  gown  tucked  up  for  the  occasioD> 
that  it  was  intended  to  prolong  the  joke  in  the 
way  attempted.  It  laued  so  long,  and  wan  so 
lustily  persevered  in,  that  we  question  much, 
if  it  had  not  been  foran  admonitory  hiss,  whe- 
ther it  might  not  have  been  going  on  to  this 
good  hour.  For  the  future  we  advise  that 
the  curtain  be  dropped  before  the  dancers 
begio  to  amuse  themselves. — We  ou^lit  not 
to  close  this  critique  without  animactvertiug 
oil  the  exceedingly  affected  way  in  whicn 
the  English  language  was  clipped  and  pro- 
Doiinccd  iiy  several  of  the  performers.  Nei- 
ther Mrs.  Mardyn  nor  Mr.  Stanley  are  free 
from  this  vice,  and  both  have  excellent 
voices,  if  they  will  please  to  let  us  have  the 
words  as  hitherto  spoken. 

Mr.  Maywood,  whom  report  gave  out  as 
the  Scotch  Keun,  appeared  for  the  first  time 
to  sustain  that  claim  on  Thursday  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  thepart  of  Shylock;  in  which  (by 
the  way)  Mr.  Kean  made  his  earliest  appeal 
to  a  London  audience.  These  names  are 
dangerous ;  they  force  a  more  direct  compa- 
rison than  would  otherwise  be  instituted, 
and  the  trial  to  a  new  performer  is  sufl&ci- 
enily  heavy  without  encountering  the  in- 
creased disadvantage  of  being  weighed  sctu- 
pulously  against  an  established  favourite. 

In  person  Mr.  Maywood  is  not  unlike  Mr. 
Kean;  his  face  is  also  marking  and  intelli- 
gent. Allowing  for  t^e  extreme  agitation 
under  which  he  entered  upon  the  perform- 
ance,  he  seems  well  acquainted  with   the 

■  Thursday  added  tbe  J^lh  example,  Mi& 
Hartley  in  Portia,  and  Miss  Boyce  in  Nerissa. 
Sorely  this  it  ominous  1 
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stage.  His  voice  is  also  of  a  good  quaKty 
We  are  inclined  to  ascribe  a  hurried  deH»ery, 
which  was  most  observable  in  the  scenes  at 
the  commencement,  to  the  influence  of  the 
strong  feelings  uf>rter  which  he  labonred,  btit 
we  can  hardly  extend  the  same  qualification 
to  a  most  extravagant  motion  of  the  head 
end  Rhoulders,  which  literally  resembled 
Buthing  we  ever  saw  but  a  Chinese  Man- 
darin on  loose  springs  in  a-  cbimnpy 
corner.  We  pray  Mr.  Maywood  to  reform 
Ibis  altogether.  There  was  rather  too  much 
monotony  both  in  his  tones  and  action.— 
The  word  "  Christian**  was  invariably  pro- 
nounced with  the  '  same  gnashing  of  teeth, 
and  the  same  elevation  of  both  arms  ac- 
companied the  declarations  of  vengeance 
thrutighout  the  Play.  But  the  distinguish- 
ing test,  which  to  our  minds  decided  Mr. 
Mayu'oed's  sMtion  to  be  in  the  line  below 
first-rate  Tragedians,  was  the  evidence  which 
his  whole  performance  gave  of  his  being 
tnore  iictuated  by  the  study  of  particular 
phrases,  than  by  the  general  and  compre- 
henHve  view  which  genius  takes  of  an  en- 
tire character,  and  tiie  consequent  infusion, 
as  it  were,  of  the  ideal  Being  into  the  real 
person  of  the  Actor.  There  was  no  soul 
singly  sustaining  the  avaricious,  cruel,  and 
revengeful  Jew.  A  threat  of  reinorseless 
rancour,  a  cruel  taunt,  a  diabolical  burst 
of  exultation,  were  separately  delivered  with 
good  emphasis  and  discretion ;  but  these 
were  followed  by  lapses,  in  which  the  heart 
and  master-passion  of  Shylock  were  away. 
The  parts  did  not  slide  together.  Still  we 
are  willing  to  ascribe  something  of  this  tu 
the  situation  of  the  performer,  and  will  not 
speak  peremptorily  of  his  case  till  we  see 
him  in  other  characters,  where  there  is 
more  scope  for  variety  than  in  the  present. 
His  best  scene  was  that  with  Tubal,  and  the 
iiighest  evidence  of  dramatic  talent  the  look 
and  action  with  which  he  received  the  doom 
to  "  turn  Christian."  We  have  nothing 
fiirther  to  notice,  but  that  Mr.  Maywood 
has  a  good  deal  of  the  walk,  or  rather  of  the 
swing  of  Kean.  He  has  been  accustomed  to 
perform  at  Glasgow;  and,  if  we  are  not 
aiisled  by  the  name,  has  bad  considerable 
experience  in  Ireland,  particularly  at  Belfast, 
where  he  played  the  parts  of  rustics  in  low 
comedy. 

Mr.  Oxberry  in  Lauocelot  was  outrage- 
ously farcical,  and  spoiled  an  amusing  cha- 
racter by  excessive  caricature.  Poor  Wewit- 
ter  was  on  again.  We  lament  our  former 
hint  was  not  taken  with  respect  to  bim:  if 
it  had,  one  half  of  the  part  of  Oobbo  would 
not  have  been  fbreotten,  and  the  other  half 
foiced  through  like  a  pantomime.  Mrs. 
JBartley  made  a  very  good  Portia,  though  a 
little  facetious;  Messrs.  Rae  knd  Pope,  in 
Sassanio  and  Antonio,  acquitted  themselves 
ably,  as  did  Mrs.  Bland,  (Jessica)  and  T. 
Cooke.  (Lorenzo)  in  their  songs.  The  latter 
is  a  shocking  actor,  and  was  kept  in  coun- 
^«nce  by  the  Salarino  and  Gratiaao  of  the 

OTSniDg. 

Gibber's  comedy  of  tbe  Rffliul,  or  the 
Z«^  Philosfaki/,  and  Johnson's  farce  of 
'Vkt-CoblerofFretiOH,  are  in  rehearsal,  for 
lamediate  production. 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

The  only  novelty  at  this  theatre  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  Miss  Brnnton,  as  Rosalind,  in 
the  delectable  comedy  of  At  you  like  it.  This 
was  a  bold  venture — rather  too  bold.  The 
superiority  of  other  Rosalinds  is  far  too 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  a  London  audience, 
to  admit  of  any  thing  like  success,  without 
paramount  merit.  This  youD|  lady  only 
promises  to  become  what  she  nas  here  at- 
tempted. We  hail  the  fair  promise,  but  we 
cannot  praise  the  premature  attempt.  And 
we  the  more  readily  state  this  opinion  can- 
didly, because  actresses  so  young  and  inter- 
esting as  Miss  Brimton,  are  apt  to  be  misled 
from  that  course  whicji  alone  can  raise  ihera 
to  the  highest  rank  in  their  profession,  by 
considering  the  indulgence  which  they  so 
justly  deserve,  and  so  amply  receive  from 
the  public,  as  a  proof  of  acknowledged,  ra- 
ther than  a  tribute  of  encouragement  to  an- 
ticipated, excellence.  If  Miss  B.  intends  to 
pursue  her  theatrical  career,  we  trust  she 
will  not  fall  into  this  error. 

Her  Rosalind  was  an  effort  throughout, 
and  that  it  was  so,  could  easily  be  distin- 
guished ;  yet  were  many  parts  of  it  lively  ; 
and  many*  line,  and  all  pleasing.  Her  very 
modesty,  so  attractive  in  a  girl  of  seventeen, 
though  it  operated  in  instances  against  the 
humour  we  have  seen  imparted  to  the  cha- 
racter, augmented  our  admiration  of  the  per- 
former. In  our  last  No.  we  ventured  to 
guess  that  she  did  not  sing ;  but  it  seems 
she  can  try ;  for  the  cuckoo  song  was  not 
only  sung,  but  encored.  We  cannot  compli- 
ment Miss  B.  however  on  her  musical  ta- 
lents ;  and  no  character  she  may  ever  have 
to  play  will  be  the  belter  for  her,  from  hav- 
ing any  thing  to  do  with  song.  She  looked 
very  little  in  her  Ganymeoe  doublet  and 
hose ;  and  to  sum  up  our  opinion  upon  this 
performance,  it  is  only  to  confirm  our  judg- 
ment, that  with  a  few  years'  experience,  and 
maturing  of  her  powers,  this  lady  will  be  an 
ornameot  to  the  stage. 

Mr.  Terry  played  Adam  for  the  first  time, 
vice,  Mr.  Murray  ;  and  admirably  as  the 
latter  pourtrayecl  the  feeble  old  man,  the 
sound  discrimination  of  his  successor '  af- 
forded us  onlv  a  subject  of  comparison  ho- 
nourable to  both,  and  not  of  regret,  except 
that  a  reputable  actor  was  nut  seen  in  his 
wonted  place.  Mr.  Young,  in  Jacques,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  in  Orlando,  fully  sup- 
ported these  characters,  and  their  own  as 
first-rate  performers.  Mr.  Duruset  sung  his 
songs  delightfully ;  his  mellow  tones  and 
graceful  simplicity  procured  him  one  encore, 
and  merited  two.  Mrs.  Gibbs,  in  Audrey, 
as  in  every  thing  else,  was  the  soul  of  whim, 
and  Mr.  Fawcett's  Touchstone  spirited  with- 
out labour,  which  we  take  to  be  the  essence 
of  the  part.  Miss  Matthews  oug^ht  never  to 
be  induced  to  play  a  princess  again.  Twist- 
ing of  a^ns,  and  other  hoydenish  tricks, 
are  abominable  in  ladies  of  so  high  rank. 

ENGUSH  OPERA  HOUSE. 
On  Saturday  the  Sta^e  Manager  (Mr. 
Bartley)  annotmced  that  in  consequence  of 
the  depreciation  of  Theatrical  property,  the 
declension  of  public  interest  in  dramatic  re- 
presentations, and  the  difBculty  of  hitting  an 
hour  early  enough  for  some  classes  and  lata 


enough  for  others,  the  Proprietors  had  de- 
termined to  try  an  experiment  for  the  few 
remanent  nights  of  the  season,  and  divide 
the  performances  into  two  sets,  the  first  to 
commence  at  6  and  finish  at  9,  the  last  to 
begin  at  9  and  conclude  at  IS.  The  prices 
to  be  Ss.  boxes,  9ii.  pit,  galleries  respectively 
Is.,  and  six-pence.  Arrangements  in  the 
grand  saloon  to  prevent  confusion  in  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  tides  of  company  were 
also  announced. 

This  experiment  was  tried  on  Wednesday, 
and  did  not,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  suc- 
ceed. Nor  do  we  think  it  can.  Like  the 
painter  who  endeavoured  to  please  every 
body  and  pleased  nobody,  tho  scheme  Ibr 
uniting  the  suffrages  of  all  play-guers^  satis- 
fies none  of  them.  People  who  go  at  six 
are  not  willing  to  turn  out  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  the  generality  of  nine  o'clock  visitors 
prefer  going  at  half-price  to  the  other  the- 
atres. Besides,  it  is  a  strange  contradiction 
to  offer  double  performances  as  a  remedy  for 
the  alleged  decline  of  public  interest  in  the- 
atrical representations.  A  man  does  oat 
like  rhubarb,  and  you  give  him  salts  into 
the  bargain,  to  beget  a  taste  for  the  former 
dnig. 

It  is  stated,  (for  thouph  tlie  Managers  of 
the  Lyceum  present  two  doses,  we  have  not 
a  spare  gang  of  Critics  for  these  multiplier 
ti(ms)  that  after  the  first  division  on  Wednes- 
day, several  persons  refused  to  retire,  and 
actually  remained  to  witness  the  second  per- 
formances. But  this  is  so  unmanly  and  dis- 
graceful an  imposition  upon  the  Theatre, 
that  we  cannot  imagine  the  example  will 
ever  be  followed.  On  the  contrary,  we  ai« 
astonished  that  any  person  could  have  tbe 
effrontrry  to  set  it.  Every  one  knew  the 
conditions  on  which  the  house  was  entered, 
and  it  was  base  to  presume  upon  tbe  Mana- 
ger's disinclination  to  squabble  and  riot,  for 
a  seat  to  which  no  honest  title  could  be  ad> 
vanced. 

The  plan  itself,  we  think  a  bad  one,  de- 
rogatory to  the  credit  of  the  Drama,  and, 
without  uncharitableness,  deserving  of  no 
other  title  than  that  which  Mr.  Bartley's 
sense  led  bim  to  anticipate,  "  a  BurtJtolomeW' 
Fair  sckeme,"  by  which  the  booths  empty 
and  fill,  as  fast  as  the  Zany  can  persuade  tbe 
folks  to  "  walk  op  and  see  the  lions." 

VAUXHALL  GARDENS. 
The  description  of  this  place,  contained  in 
our  No.  XXXIII.  was  intended  to  convey 
what  we  really  thought  of  it, — a  highly  fit- 
vourable  opinion  of  its  attractions,  its  splen- 
dour, and  its  management.  But  it  is  not,  we 
find,  easy  to  satisl^  parties  with  uanegyric : 
one  censure  outweigbs  an  hundred  commen- 
dations, and  in  vain  was  it  that  wc  praised 
the  fire-works,  the  rope-danring,  tbe  orches- 
tra, tbe  illuminations,  tiie  tiansparencies,  tbe 
civil  attentions  paid  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  company,  and  all  that  truly  merited 
praise,  if  we  did  not  also  speak  of  the  tiny 
chickens  as  of  Norfolk  turkeys,  and  the  mus- 
lin slices  of  ham  as  of  flitches  of  bacon,  and 
the  properly  slight  refreshments  of  the  even- 
ing  as  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  city  gorge.  Our 
account  has  been  impeached,  our  veracitv 
questioned,  our  appetite  ridiculed,  in  the  foU 
lowiog  letter,  «hlch  a  love  of  jiutica  con»r 
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pels  us  to  admit,  while  we  tnke  the  liberty 
to  add  a  note  or  two  in  vindication  of  things 
•o  important  and  dear  to  us  as  our  publica- 
tion, our  honour,  and  our  stomachs  I 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Ulerart/  Gatftle. 

Sir,— PerceiTing  in  the  aeeonnt  of  Vanxhall 
Gardcbs,  inserted  in  j-our  Joomal  of  Sataniajr 
laxt,  some  misreprcMntations  calcalated  to  ex- 
rile  lindue  prejadice  in  the  public  mind,  I  trust 
year  candor  and  impartiality  will  allow  me  to 
rorrert  the  same  in  yonr  nrzt  Number.  1 
should  not  be  disposed  to  notice  every  flippant 
censure  that  niiRlit  be  directed  acainst  the  Gar- 
dens in  the  public  prints;  but  it  would  be  in- 
jndicions  to  preserve  silence  on  the  mis-state- 
inents  of  an  article  professing  tofiive  a  picture 
of  the  place,  especially  when  snrh  article  de- 
rives consequence  from  its  appenrance  in  ■ 
work  of  respectable  character  and  extensive 
circulation.' 

The  music  was  not,  as  von  have  stated,  "ron- 
fiafd  to  tlie  orcbe.ttra,  nor  were  any  of  the 
nsnal  bands  given  up.  For  independently  of 
the  Concert  Band, — the  Military,  Caledonian, 
and  I^ndean  Bands  were  employed,  and  ac- 
tnally  did  "  enliven  the  place  and  its  visitors ;" 
bnt  instead  of  playing  in  the  open  space,  they 
played  in  the  rooms.* 

The  wines  which  yoa  state  are  a  "  little  more 
in  price  and  little  leu  in  measure,  tlian  in  the 
taverns  of  London,"  are,  in  fact,  charged  the 
same  as  in  (hose  very  taveroa ;  and  the  bottles 
are  not  only  full  wine  measure,  but  aie  ratlier 
Urger  than  surh  bottles  commonly  are.'  Nor 
is  there,  as  you  would  infer,  an  unreasonable 
profit  attached  to  the  sale  of  other  refreshments, 
which  are  afforded  at  as  moderate  a  rate  as, 
with  a  due  allowance  for  the  risk  of  providing 
an  ample  quantity  eveiy  night,  when  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  weather  or  other 
causes  renders  the  demand  for  the  tame  very 
disproportionate,'*'  can  be  expected.  "  Musliii 


■  This  is  a  skilful  exordium.  All  great  cri- 
tics, aotlion,  and  orators,  begin  with  a  little  se- 
yerity  when  they  intend  to  end  with  favourable 
concessions ;  and  cice  tena,  commence  with 
oompliments  when  they  are  resolute  on  giving  a 
complete  cu«ijig'  up  at  the  conclusion.  We 
however  trust  the  principle  will  not  be  carried 
fhrther  into  the  practice  of  Vauxhall,  that  is, 
into  a  fair  show  of  liglils  when  one  goes  in,  and 
a  poor  dish  of  viands  before  one  goes  out 

^  In  thia  respect  we  shall  yield  to  tite  better 
infonnation  of  oar  Correspondent,  whose  ini- 
tials declare  the  Manager  of  the  place.  We 
were  in  tlie  Gardens  however,  and  frequently 
in  the  rooms  before  11  o'clock,  and  liad  not 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  single  band.  It 
b  beside*  acknowledged  that  they  did  not  phiy 
in  the  oraal  places,  which  fact  alone  bears  us 
out  in  our  observation. 

*  As  there  is  a  difference  both  in  wine  prices 
and  vdne  measures  in  taverns,  we  shall  concede 
to  Mr.  J.  A.  W.  that  his  answer  may  be  as  cor- 
rect as  our  assertion.  We  kno^  there  are  ta- 
verns where,  with  inflnite  crueltj'^,  they  contrive 
to  force  a  quart  of  wine  into  a  pint  bottle,  just 
•s  the  cottjarer  did  Asmodens.  Others,  though 
Dr.  Smollett  tay*  "  an  inn-keeper  is  the  same 
sordid  animal  alt  the  world  over,"  have  more 
conscience  or  leas  barbarity,  and  do  actually 
allow  nearly  half  as  much  room  more  to  the 
"  imprisoned  spirit."  Perhaps  J.  A.  W.  refers 
to  one  standard,  and  our  criticism  to  another  f 
If  so,  we  are  both  right  and  both  wrong. 

*  Hinc  illae  bchryme!  It  is  very  hard  on 
those  who  do  eat  to  pay  tor  those  who  don't; 
that  the  wanr.  weather  which  crowds  the  gar- 
dens, should  enhance  the  price  of  edibles.    If 


slices  of  ham  and  tiny  chickens,"  may  he  toler- 
ably pretty  phrases,  but  I  cannot  think  them  in 
the  pre.>ent  instance  jnstly  applied,  tmless  (hey 
may  be  considered  in  reference  to  a  Brobding- 
nagian  stomach.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  you  hap- 
pened to  be  troubled  with  a  voracioiu  appe- 
tite, in  which  case  I  regret  that  yon  could  not 
be  supplied  with  a  rump  uf  beef,  or  some  other 
family  joint,  the  solidity  of  which  mighrt  have 
been  more  agreeable  than  the  lighter  fiwc  with 
which  you  were  provided.' 

llie  accusation  which  yon  have  particularly 
hrouglit  against  Vauxhall,  respecting  the  dis- 
graceful conduct  of  hackney  coachmen  and 
other  persons  on  the  outside,  is  both  novel  and 
extraordinary,  as,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, it  is  the  only  complaint  of  the  kind  wliidi 
has  bren  made  during  tlie  season,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  officers  '  performed  their  duty 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  It  is  impossible 
to  prevent  altogether  grou  language  and  dis- 
gusting scenes  from  offending  the  ear  and  the 
rye  :  the  same  nnisance  is  experienced  at  the 
theatres,  private  roots,  and  at  all  places  where- 
ever  a  number  of  dissolute  and  vulgar  people 
are  brought  together,  Vanxhall  has  been  regu- 
hited  in  these  respects  at  least  as  well  as  any 
other  public  place,  and  no  exertions  have  been 
spared  to  preserve  as  much  decorum  as  possible 
both  within  and  ontside  the  gardens.  Any  lady 
or  gentleman,  by  waiting  till  their  carnage  is 
brought  up  to  the  gale,  may  entirely  avoid  the 
depraved  and  infamous  manners  and  conversa- 
(ion  of  tlic  wretches  who  cannot  be  prevented 
from  infesting  the  place,  and  who  excite  both 
onr  abhorrence  ai>d  compassion.' 
I  am,  Sir, 
Yonr  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
Sept.  10, 1817.  J.  A.  W. 


this  argument  is  good  for  a  place  of  entertain- 
ment, where  from  5001.  to  9001.  per  night  is 
taken  for  admission,  and  excessive  profits  are 
derived  nnder  the  heads  of  bread  and  beer,  wax 
lights,  pastry,  and  sallads,  to  what  would  it  go  if 
applied  to  large  establishments  of  other  descrip- 
tions, which  are  also  under  the  necessity  of 
being  provided  for  public  demand  without  the 
advantage  of  entrance  money. 

'  Now,  this  is  personal,  and  tonches  ns 
iiearly  !  But  we  warn  tlie  iniglity  champiun  of 
little  things,  that  rnmps  of  beef  are  not  to  be 
treated  lightly.  Monstrous  as  he  may  think 
these  respected  joints,  they  are  held  in  great 
estimition  throughout  the  British  Isles,  and  we 
will  not  patiently  submit  to  hear  them  decried 
as  "Brobdingiiap;iau,"  by  Caterers,  who  seem 
to  consider  Englishmen  as  Lilliputians. 
_ '  Facts  against  persuasion  I  A  constable  with 
his  staff  of  office  squabbled  in  most  offensive  Ian* 
guage  with  two  watermen,  which  was  entitled 
to  the  doncenr  for  calling  up  our  carriage. 

'  This  is  quite  as  much  as  we  imputed.  We 
never  meant  to  censure  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Gardens  for  an  evil  which  is  too  prevalent  at 
all  onr  pnblic  places,  and  which  they  cannot 
avoid  more  than  their  contemporaries.  The 
offence  is  in  the  police,  and  not  confined  to 
these  occasions.  It  is  a  scandal  to  the  capital 
of  a  civilixed  country  to  read,  as  we  almost 
daily  do,  of  depredations  committed  by  so  and 
so,  belonging  to  the  teeff-fciinra  giag  of  so  and 
so,  lehich  htu  long  been  the  dread  qf  *»eh  a  wtrett 
or  quartfr  of  the  town.  The  notorious  case  is, 
that  petty  crimes  are  connived  at,  till  it  ope- 
rates to  the  extent  of  positive  encouragement ; 
bnt  we  have  reason  to  ho|>?  that  the  whole  -sys- 
tem will  be  speedily  rcvbcd. 


We  take  leave  of  our  Correspondent,  whose 
statement  will  have  its  due  weight,  both 
where  it  mentions  facts  and  claims  allow- 
ances. We  had  intended  rather  a  different 
nuticci  but  holding  Vauxhall  to  be  one  of  the 
most  (leserviag  and  beautiful  of  our  metro- 
politan recreations,  we  should  be  surry  to 
mjure  it  either  by  treating  trivial  matters 
with  asperity  or  graver  blemishes  with  ridi- 
cule. It  is  far  superior  to  any  resort  of  the. 
kind  we  have  seen  in  other  countries,  aiid 
we  wish  it  the  success  it  merits,  in  a  climate 
which  renders  such  speculations  so  very  pre- 
carious, as  to  entitle  those  who  enter  into 
them  to  large  returns  when  the  seasons  are 
auspicious. 


DIGEST  OF  POLITICS  AND 

NEWS. 

The  statement  in  our  last  No.  that 
none  of  the  European  Powers  intended 
to  interfere  in  the  contest  between  Spain 
and  Spanish  America,  beyond  the  act  of 
friendly  media*ion,  was  confirmed  the 
same  evening  by  an  authorized  para- 
graph in  the  Courier  news|)aper,  and 
more  recently  by  official  intelligence  from 
Madrid.  Thus  all  the  fruitful  rumours 
and  spectilations  on  this  topic  melt  into 
thin  air. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  left  Peters- 
burgh  on  the  25tb  ult.  on  bis  tour,  and 
was  expected  at  Moscow  on  the  13lh, 
accompanied  by  Prince  William  of 
Prussia. 

The  French  Journals  .are  filled  with 
accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  election 
of  the  fifth  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu. 
ties,  and  with  the  trial  of  the  nturderers 
of  a  Mr.  Fualdes ;  five  of  whom  have 
been  condemned  to  death.  The  horrors 
of  this  act  of  cool  assassination  are  al- 
most unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  crime, 
dreadful  and  dark  as  are  the  inscriptions 
on  them,  in  our  times.  Several  trials  of 
revolutionary  madmen  and  knots  of  con- 
spirators are  also  mentioned.  We  do  not 
think  this  factiou  have  power  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe ;  but  its  ex- 
istence, the  bitterness  of  its  disappoint- 
ment, aud  the  restlessness  of  its  charac- 
ter, afford  strong  reasons  to  the  rulers  of 
every  country  to  guard  as  much  as  pos< 
sible  against  the  introduction  of  faery 
sparks,  where  tiiere  is  so  much  combna- 
tible  matter.  Every  year  of  peace  will 
tend  to  restore  a  better  order  of  leelings 
and  of  things. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  having  fi- 
nished the  review  of  the  separate  corps 
of  the  Army  of  Occupation,  is  retutoing 
to  his  head-quarters. 

Connt  Tabarie,  the  Under  Secretary 
at  War,  following  the  example  of  the 
Due  de  Feltre,  has  retired  iirom  office.  It 
does  not  appear  bnt  tbat  the  Dukei;  still 
a  fttvourtt^uWitb  Lonia  X VIIL.  1  ..^ 
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The  King  of  Sweden  is  seriously  ill ; 
Prince  Haraenberg  is  also  dangerously 
indisposed. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  issued  a  no- 
tification, that  from  the  1st  of  October  it 
will  pay  all  its  Notes  issued  previous  to 
the  1st  of  January  t'n  Cash! 


VARIETIES. 

.     MADAM  B  KRUDENER. 

EXTRACT  OF   A    LETTER   PBOM    SWITZERLAMa. 

St.  Gall,  Sept.  Ut.-^Vot  these  some  weeks 
past,  Madame  Kmdener  has  been  wandering 
along  the  frontiers  of  our  canton,  without 
being  siiSered  to  enter  it,  which  was  her 
avowed  design.  She  has  therefore  been 
tnider  the  necessity  of  confiuiM  herself  to 
mere  rtronnoiuanctM.  Madame  Kmdener  de- 
claims in  violent  terms  against  almost  all 
the  governments  of  Switzerland.  She  de- 
clares herself  to  be  the  protectress  of  all  va- 
gabonds, and  people  of  the  lowest  class,  and 
Is  constaiiliy  tollowed  by  troops  of  beggars. 
Finding;  herself  excluded  from  every  canton 
in  which  she  attempted  to  fix  her  abode,  she 
lias  employed  all  her  cunning  to  elude  the 
agents  of  police,  who  were  directed  to  op- 
pose her  entrance.  She  pretended  to  quit 
Tiirgovia,  to  proceed  to  Upper  Suabia,  when 
she  unexpectedly  took  a  circuitous  route, and 
ritnriied  lo  another  Tun;ov)an  district.  An 
officer  of  police  was  rortunate  enough  to 
overtake  her,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
Kith  conducted  her  to  the  frontiers  of  our 
canton.  She  was  there  met  by  an  agent  of 
police  with  an  escort,  to  whom  she  intimated 
ber  intention  of  quitting  Switzerland  fur 
ever,  and  proceediug  to  the  Voralberg.  The 
officer  readily  oflfered  to  facilitate  her  con- 
veyance thither,  and  accompanied  her  as  far 
as  the  rivulet  of  Rhineck,  in  the  vallev  of 
the  Rhine.  Here  a  new  and  unexpected  in- 
cident obliged  her  to  alter  her  determina- 
tion. The  chief  of  the  first  Austrian  post, 
established  at  Hoechn,  would  not  suffer  her 
to  cross  the  river,  which  at  that  point  forms 
the  frontier  between  Switzerland  and  the 
Voralberg.  Th^  Austrian  magistrate  at 
Iloechft  having  been  informed  of  Madame 
Krudener'i  demand,  proceeded  in  person  to 
St.  Margaret,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivulet 
of  Rhinek,  and  showed  the  iady  the  order 
he  bad  received  from  the  government  of 
Inspruck,  which  expressly  declared  that  nei- 
ther Madame  Kntdener  nor  any  of  her  disci- 
ples could  be  tolerated  in  the  Austrian  terri- 
tories. It  is  not  known  whither  she  next 
intends  to  proceed. 

It  is  very  astonishins;  th«t  Madame  Krude- 
ner  has  always  considerable  sums  of  money 
at  ber  disposal.  She  has,  within  a  very 
short  period,  expended  more  than  ten  thon- 
sand  norins  in  gold,  and  has  received  various 
bills  of  exchange,  which  she  has  not  yet 
converted  into  money.  Whence  can  she  ob- 
tain these  sums  i 

The  agents  and  officers  of  police  have 
for  this  fortnight  back  been  the  constant  ob- 
jects of  her  threaU.  She  has  prophesied 
that  they  will  be  struck  blind;  that  they 
will  be  depiived  of  the  use  of  their  limbs ; 


or  that  heaven  will  send  down  fire  to  con- 
sume them. 

To  these  terrible  threats  they  have  listen- 
ed with  all  the  indifference  and  apathy 
which  belongs  to  their  profession  I 

Whilst  the  Tragedy  of  Manlitu  was  lately 
performing  at  the  Theatre  du  Ranelagh,  by  a 
party  of  amateurs,  the  stage  had  well  nigh 
been  stained  with  blood,  m  good  earnest, 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  tne  performer 
who  played  the  principal  character.  Manlhu, 
whilst  delivering  the  line: — 
"  Et  je  ne  plonge  pas  iiii  poignard  dans  ton  sein!" 
did  not  confine  himself  (o  the  simple  gesticu- 
lation which  was  required;  he  thrust  the 
point  of  the  poignard  not  into  the  bosom,  but 
mto  the  mouth  of  SerriUut.  By  good  for- 
tune, however,  the  latter  received  only  a 
slight  scratch,  which  did  not  prevent  him 
from  continuing  bis  part. 

Letter  fh)m  Lechorn.— They  write  from 
Ferentino  that  the  Lake  of  Cantemo,  known 
also  by  the  nam :  of  Porciano,  totally  disap- 
peared on  the  25th  July  about  noon,  when  a 
smart  shock  was  experienced.  A  great  open- 
ine  is  now  seen  where  the  bottom  of  the 
Lake  was. 

"  The  HoLj  Alltahce  placed  under  the 
protection  of  Religion  by  the  Guardian  An- 
gels of  the  Allied  Powers,"  is  one  among 
the  prints  recently  produced  at  Paris. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Japan,  in 
the  years  1811,  1818,  and  1813,  with  obser- 
vations on  the  country  and  people  of  Japan, 
by  Captain  Golownin  of  the  Russian  navy, 
is  in  toe  press. 

A  descriptive  picture  of  London  in  1816, 
philosophical  and  critical,  by  "  Mr.  All  Ears 
and  all  Et/ei,"  has  been  published  at  Paris  and 
Geneva,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Feeling  as  we  do  an  interest  in  every  ef- 
fort to  ascertain  the  capacities  and  resources 
of  the  sister  kingdom,  we  gladly  announce 
the  continuation  of  Mr.  Shaw  Mason's  Sta- 
tistical Survey  of  Ireland,  the  third  volume 
of  which  is  at  press. 

Constantine  Nicolopoulo,  of  Smyrna,  and 
Professor  of  Greek  Literature,  has  pub- 
lished at  Paris  a  Greek  Ode  on  Spring,  to 
which  he  has  prefixed  an  Fpistle  in  Greek 
Verse,  addressed  to  Count  Capo  D'lstria.  A 
literal  French  translation  accompanies  both. 

Octavo  eclitions  of  Dr.  Watkins'  Memoirs 
of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  and  of  Mr.  Northcote's  Life  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  will  be  published  in  a  few 
days. 

The  Dauphin  Virgil,  with  Dr.  Carey's 
Clavi*  Metrtoo-Virgiliana  prefixed,  has  just 
been  published.  We  have  looked  over  the 
Clavis,  and  it  appears  to  us  to  be  eminantly 
calculated  for  utility,  though  it  occupies 
only  four  pages. 

Errata. — Last  line  but  one  of  the  Congo 
narrative  in  our  last  No.  for  "  convents  "  read 
"  converts." 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  Memoir  of  fVood- 
fordt,  page  180,  colnmn  3,  for  "  original  in  the 
Vatican,^  read  "  originals." — Page  181,  colamn 
1,  for  "  arti6ce  of  grooping  an  opposition,^ 
read  "  artifice  of  grouping,  an  opposition." — 


Pap  18t,  column  S,  for  "  Cliertcrises,"  read 
"  Oarterises."— Colamn  3,  for  "  in  bis  bands," 
rea  "  em  his  bands." 

lie  name  of  Lady  Duckworth  was  printed 
emueoiuly — "  Biitlcr  "  instead  of  "  Buller." 

M ETEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 
Svtembcr  18— Thnrsday. 

Thermometer  from  5S  to  6t. 
Barometer  from  SO,  90  to  30, 09. 
Wind  N.  and  N.  E.  1— Generally 
cloudy. 
Piday,  19      Thermoniete'r  from  5S  to  63. 

Barometer  from  SO,  04  to  SO,  15. 
Wind    S.  W.  J.     The  morning 
cloudy ;  afternoon  and  evening 
clear, 
atnrday,  to  Tbermometer  from  46  to  62. 

Barometer  from  30,  SO  to  SO,  S3. 
Wind  W.  b.  8.  J.    The  cariy  part 
of  the  morning  clear ;  the  rest 
of  the  day  generally  cloudy. 
Sunday,  Si     lliermometer  from  53  to  64. 

Barometer  from  30,  ttOto  30,  14. 
Wind    N.    E.    l— The    morning 
clendy  ;    the    afternoon    and 
evening  quite  clear. 
Monday,  SS   Thermometer  from  40  to  60. 

Barometer  from  90, 10  to  30, 06. 
Wind  N.  b.  E.  and  N.|.— The 
early  part  of  the  momimt  clear; 
the  rest  of  the  day  cloudy. 
Tuesday,  S3  Thermometer  from  40  to  64. 

Barometer  from  30, 07  to  3o,  IS. 
Wind    N.   b.   E.    |.— Generally 
cloudy. 

Wednesday, -24  Thermometer  from  43  to  63. 
Barometer  from  SO,  16  to  30, 06. 
Wind  N.  and  S.  b.  E.  .1.— Gene- 
rally   cloudy,    witfi    sansldne. 
The  evening  clear. 
The  swallow  tribe  visited  innmnbers  the  tops 
of  trees  on  the  morning  of  the  SSd. 
Latitude  91.  37. 3S.N. 
Longitude      S.ftl.W. 
The  DecliHotimt  of  the  Sun  and  the  Equation 
of  Time. 
Captain  Pace,  of  the  Hero,  having  noticed 
the' errors  in  the  Nautical  Almanack  of  1817, 
relative  to  the  Son's  Declination  and  the  Equa- 
tion of  Time,  I  looked  into  my  Ephemeris  and 
fonnd  there  was  no  error  in  the  Declination 
and  Equation ;  bat  to  my  astonishment,  one  ( f 
my  young  men  ibened  me  the  very  erron  in 
bis  Ephemeris  that  Captain  Pace  had  noticed. 
Surely  when  a  New  Edition  of  the  Nantical 
Almanack  is  published,  the  errors  of  a  former 
Edition  ought  to  be  made  public  in  the  most 
conspicuoni  manner.    Thodsanob  of  Livks 
ARE  ncpiiMDiMO  vpoM   IT.      fThtrt  data  tht 
Name,  the eemwre rtU I! ! 

JOHN  ADAMS. 
Edmonton,  Middlesex. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  lean  lo  intimate  to  thou  peroone  vko 
are  in  the  habit  qf  lending  ui  arlitUt  of  Utermy 
inttUigence,  that  we  eannol  insert  under  Mt  htad 
worki  that  have  adnaUy  luen  pMithtd.  We 
with  it  alio  to  be  undentood  on  thi*  point,  that 
iMle  we  act  on  the  mwot  liberal  prtiwqsie, ««( 
withhold  nothing  which  ux  think  can  be  ^  inttreot 
to  the  literary  world,  we  candidly  expect  that  the 
department  itf  rar  Journal  ipAtcA  is  derated  (and 
exeUuivelyJi  to  adttrtise  new  publications,  works 
<^  art,  exhibitiotts,  and  book  and  pietnrt  stdei, 
will  be  put  in  requisition  by  those  who  claim  our 
attention  to  their  productions  brfore  thej  appear. 

Want  qfrtom  eompds  us  again  to  postpon*  the 
Biojpra^  •/  Suard,  and,  also  <^Mr.  John  Carter, 
wAtck  wUt  Mveor  in  our  next. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Narrative  of  a  Votaoe  to  New 

Zealand.  I814-I5.    By  John    Lid- 

DIARO  N1CB01.AS,  Esq.     Published  by 

J.  Bbck  and  Son,  8to.  2  vols.  Price  24s. 

(Coittiautd.) 

In  our  last  Number  we  introduced  our 
ceaders  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  savage 
^be  <if  Wangeroa,  whoM  chief,  Obosg  b, 
having  served  on  board  some  of  the  whal- 
ers, tpolce  English  very  fluently,  and  on 
Mr,.  Nicholas's  going  to  shake  hands  with 
aim,  returned  the  compliment  with  a 
"  bow  d'ye  do  my  boy,"  uttered  in  the 
most  vulgar  style. 

Our  travellers  resolved  to  afford  a 
perfect  proof  of  tlieir  coofidenee  in  the 
naUves  by  spending  the  night  in  the 
camp.  Here  they  obtained  from  George 
the  following  particulars  lespecting  the 
massacre  of  the  crew  of  the  Boyd,  a  ship 
of  500  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  John 
Thompson,  which  was  chartered  by  Go- 
vernment, in  1809,  to  take  out  convicU 
t»  Botany  Bay,  when  having  completed 
that  business,  she  embarked  a  numW  of 
passengers,  and  proceeded  to  New  Zea- 
land for  a  cargo  of  timber. 

Georee  (wys  Mr.  Nicholas.)  stated,  that 
himseir  and  another  of  his  couotmnen 
being  together  at  Port  Jackson,  they  both 
agreed  with  Captoin  Thompson  to  work  their 
passaM  to  their  own  country.  It  happened. 
fte  said,  however,  that  he  was  taken  so  ill 
liimsdf  during  the  voyage,  as  to  be  utterly 
incapable  of  doing  his  duty;  which  the 
Captam  not  believing  to  be  the  case,  and 
imputing  his  inabiluy  to  work  mther  to 
Uziness  than  indisposition,  he  was  threaten- 
ed, msulted,  and  abused  by  him.  George 
attempted  to  remonstrate  against  this  severe 
treatment;  but  the  Captain  being  a  man  of 
a  cholenc  temper,  this  only  exasperated  him 
<&e  more,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  other 
told  bim  ha  was  a  chief  in  his  own  country, 
and  ought  to  be  treated  with  some  respect] 
urgmg  at  the  same  time  his  iUness.  and 
Msiirmg  him  that  this  was  the  only  cause 
that  prevented  him  from  working  The 
enraged  Captab  would  pay  no  regard  to 
«*«  he  said,  but  calUng  him  a  cookee 
ceokee,  (a  common  man,)  had  him  tied  up 
tt  the  gangway,  and  flogged  most  severely. 
This  fegMdme  treatment  of  the  Captain 
towards  Lim  talcing  away  all  restraint  from 

thr^'fT"'^'  ''«  '"^  ""•«■«='  during 
^n,Ti.  *''j^°P'»ge  to  their  taunts  anS 
Mom  ities,  and   thev  persecuted  him,  he 

dS'se."^ '*"**''  *"y  *«H>ey<i)nW' 
^8nch  treatment,  it  will  i^ily  be  sup- 
posed, must  have  sunk  deeply  into  a  mind 
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like  George's,  and  the  revenge  he  meditated 
was  no  less  terrible  than  certain.    But  whe- 
ther he  resolved  on  it  during  the  voyage,  or 
bad  afterwards  formed  the  diabolical  design. 
I  was  not  able  to  discover;  though  I  ima- 
gine he  had  conceived  it  before  he  got  on 
shore,  as  he  told  the  Captain  very  emphati- 
cally, while  he  was  derided  by  him  for  calling 
himself  a  chief,  that  he  would  find  him  to  be 
such  on  arriving  at  his  country.    ITiis,  how- 
ever, might  have  been  said  without  any 
other  idea  than  to  assure  him  of  the  fact,  and 
was  a  natural  reply  enough  to  his  taunting 
incredulity.     But  a  stronger  circumstance 
than  this  leads  me  to  suppose  that  Geoige 
bad  determined  on  his  horrid  purpose  whUe 
he  was  yet  on  board.    On  their  arrival  at 
New  Zealand,  the  Captain,  induced  moat 
probably  by  his  suggestions,  ran  the  ship 
into  Wangeroa;  a  harbour  which,  I  believe, 
had  never  before  been  entered  by  any  Euro- 
pean vessel,  and  which  lying  in  the  very 
territory  of  the  chief  whopa  be  bad  so  ill 
treated,  was  recommended,  I  doubt  not,  to 
make  his  destruction  inevitable.    He  would 
not  acknowledge  to  us  that  he  himself  sug- 
gested this  harbour  to  the  Captain  as  the 
most  convenient  place  for  him  to  take  in  his 
caiw,  though  from  bis  evasive  answers  I  am 
tully  persuaded  he  decoyed  him  into  it— 
The  ship  being  now  anchored  in  his  own 
harbour,  the  Captain,  he  informed  us,  sent 
him  on  shore,  having  first  stripped  him  of 
every  thing  English  he  had  about  him,  to 
the  rtnf  clothes  he  had  on,  which  were  also 
taken  from  him;  so  that  he  was  received  by 
his  countrymen  almost  in  a  state  of  perfect 
nudity.   To  these  he  instantly  related  all  his 
hardships,  and  the  inhuman  treatment  he 
had  received  on  board ;  while  ennged  at  the 
detail,  they  unanimously  insisted   on  re- 
venge, and  nothing  short  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Captoin  and  the  crew,  and  taking 
possession  of  the  vessel,  could  satisfy  their 
fury.    This  he  promised  to  do,  and  the  work 
of  slaughter  was  now  about  to  commence, 
while  the  devoted  victims  remained  uncon- 
scious of  the  infernal  project.     The  im- 
prudence and  temerity  of  Captain  Thompson 
assisted  that  vengeance  which  his  miscon- 
duct had  roused,  and  were  now  displayed  in 
too  evident  a  manner.    Never  once  reflect- 
ing on  the  character  of  the  savage,  whose 
favourite  passion  is  revenge,  andnotcon- 
sidenng  that  his  own  tyranny  had  provoked 
the  most  signal  retaliation  that  could  be 
taken,  he  had  the  rashness  to  leave  the  ship 
unprotected,  and  taking  a  boat's  crew  with 
him,  proceeded  to  the  shore,  where  a  horde 
of  outrageous  cannibals  stood  prepared  for 
bis  destruction.    The  duration  of  this  diead- 
ml  tragedy  was  short.     He  had  scarcely 
landed,  when  he  was  knocked  down  and 
murdered  by  Tippouie;'  and  his  sulors,  un- 
happily sharing  the   same  fete,   were  all 
stripped  by  the  barbarians,  who  immediately 


appeared  dressed  in    the  clothes  of  tbeir 
victims,  went  on  to  the  ship  to  complete  tbe 
carnage.     Arriving  at  the  ship,  with  their 
revenge  iinsatiated,    and    still    raging   for 
blood,  a  general  massacre  of  the  remaining 
part  of  the  crew,  together  with  all  the  paa. 
sengers  on  board,  immediately  ensu^l,  and 
with  the  exception  of  four  mdividimls,  neither 
man,  woman,  nor  child,  of  all  that  had  l«ft 
Port  Jackson,  escaped  the  cruel  vengea«ic« 
of  tbeir  merciless  enemies:    It  was  in  vain 
they  sought  to  conceal  themselves;    they 
were  soon  discovered  with  a  fetal  certainty, 
and  dragged  out  to  suffer  the  most  excru- 
ciaung  torments.    Some  of  the  sulors  run- 
ning up  tbe  rigging,  with  tbe  hope  that  when 
the  fury  of  the  savages  should  have  sub- 
sided, their  own  lives  might  be  spared,  met 
with  the  same  fate  as  the  rest  of  their  un- 
fortunate companions.    Coming  down  at  the 
request  of  Tippahee,*   who  had,   on  that 
dreadfiil    morning,     come   into   the    haiw 
hour  from  tbe  Bay  of  Islands,  they  put 
themselves  under  his  protection,  and  though 
the  old  Chief  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
their  being  massacred,  his  efforts  were  un- 
availing, and  they  fell  before  his  eyes,  the 
last  victims  in  this  last  scene  of  blood  and 
hoRor.    But  here  I  am  wrong,  this  was  not 
the  last  scene,  for  there  was  one  more  at  v 
which  humanity  will  shudder,  as  well  as  the 
person  who  records  it.    These  savages,  not 
sausfied  with  the  vengeance  they  bad  al. 
ready  taken,  and  true  to  their  character  as 
ommbals,  feasted  themselves  on  the  dead 
bodies  of    tbeir    victims,    devouring   tlte 
mangled  flesh  till  their  inhuman  appetites 
were  completely  glutted.    The  four  who  had 
escaped  the  cruel  destiny  of  all  the  rest,  con- 
sists of  a  woman,  two  children,  and  the 
cabin-boy;  these,  except  the  last,  had  for- 
tunately eluded  the  search  of  the  barbarians 
till  tbeir  thirst  of  blood  was  satiated,  and 
then  being  discovered,  were  spared,   and 
treated  with  tome  kindness.    The  cabin-buy 
having,  during  the  voyage,  ingratiated  him- 
self into  fevour  with  George,  by  sei 


'  Qeoige's  Srotber. 


. —  — ;^~  "•«- -s^-wwig^  i/j  several  acts 

of  friendship,  had  now  the  good  fortune  to 
receive  that  reward,  which  of  all  others  was 
the  most  valuable  to  him,  his  life.  The 
Chi^,  impressed  with  a  grateful  recollection 
of  kis  kind  oflices,  received  him  in  an  afeo- 
nonate  manner;  while  he  ran  to  him  fer 
protection,  and  crying  out  in  a  piteous  sttain, 
"  George,  you  won't  kill  me  r  he  was  an- 
swered by  the  other,  who  showed,  that  with 
all  his  criwlty,  he  was  capable  of  gratitude, 
"  No,  my  boy,  I  won't  kill  you,  you  are  a 
good  boy ;"  and  taken  by  him  under  his  own 
immediate  care. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  unfortunate  Boyd, 
and  such  the  melancholy  fete  of  a  number 
of  people  all  cut  off  in  the  prime  Cf  life,  and 
lost  to  thur  country,  their  friends,  and  their 
dearest  connexions,  by  the  intemperate  vio- 
lence of  one  individual.    Not  less,  I  should 

*  Qad  9f  aaptber  tribe  bmb  tg  tteSeutb. 
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suppose,  than  seventy  Human  'beings*  were 
destroyed  in  this  furious  carnage.e-Pq£;e  144 
to  150.  Vol.  I. 

After  reading  this  dreadful  stor^,  we 
participated  19  some  of  the  satisraction 
expressed  by  the  aathor,  on  learning  firom 
Giforge  that  ms(n^6f  the  bloody  wretcles 
who  performed  m  t!^e  scene  of  horror, 
ncre  blown  u]^  ky  the  explosion  of  tl)e 
powder  m^gazifie  on  boar4  the  ship. 

In  the  midst  of  these  nilhlew  canni- 
bals, Mr.  Maisden  and  Mr.  Nicholas, 
fabwever,  reposed  in  safety.  At  the  paiw 
tlcular  request  of  George  they  slept  on 
the  ground  beude  him  and  his  wife.  — 
"  Awaking  tf  tjie  da«\'a  of  c)ay,  (says 
the  latter,)  «  scene,  the  straomst  that 
cjui  be  imagiaed,  presented  itself  to  my 
view.  An  immense  nnmber  of  humaq 
beings,  men,  women,  and  children,  some 
lHi|f  naked,  and  others  loaded  with  fan- 
tastic finely,  were  all  stretchei^  about  me 
io  eyery  directiou;  while  the  wvrHors, 
^th  their  spears  stt^ck  in  the  ground, 
and  their  other  weapent  lying  beside 
them,  were  either  peeping  out  flrem  under 
thekr  kakahows,  ot  shakhiefrom  oflT  their 
dripping  beads  the  i^eav/  dew  tliat  had 
fttHeit  io  the  nigl^t— Before  suurrise  tijey 
were  all  up." 

The  next  day  the  Waageroa  ohiefii 
acoompanied  their  gnests  on  board  the 
Active,  where  their  eood  dispositiop  was 
^'urtlter  coticiliated  by  presents  of  axes, 
scissors,  n^ili^  fish-hooks,  plane-irpi^  and 
pieces  of  red  India,  print,  lyity  w4w«;h,  they 
dieparted  hjigiiljf  satif^ed,  aiid  pcotastiog 
everlasting  fticndship  We  may  here 
observe,  ^t  in  no-  instance  did  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand  ever  betray  the 
slightest  inclination  to  forfeit  ti^e  pledge 
of  hcispitality  when  oqce  ex^eqded  to 
their  visjtorsrHthi;  '.'  ha^omh"  Md  the 
"  red  mat,"  wera.-always  held  aaored. 

The  vess^  now  got  undcf  weigh  for 
its  desthwtioB,  the  •"  Bay  of  Islands;" 
and  on  the  2?d  E>ecember  apcbored 
safely  abreast  of  I^ngehqo,  the  resiclfsnce 
of  Du^tierni.  A  salute  of  gret^t  gi^^is  i^d 
musketry  was  firf4  on  this  occasion. 

They  landed  among  a  crowd  of  na. 
tires,  who  received  tlwm  with  many  de- 
monstrations of  pleasure ;  and  the'  ni^r- 
rative  proceeds — 

On  tbs  arrival  of  the  boats  with  thecattle, 
they  apipearad  perieotiy  bawihlracd  with 
amaavment,  aotknowins  whtit  to  coadude 
rosnscting  swh  extraoidinary.lookiag  ani- 
mals. Cows  or  horses  they  asd  never  seen 
befiire,  vid  diverted  now  from  eveiy  thing 
else,  tiitey  regarded  them  ms  stupendous  pro- 
digies. Uowemr,  tfanr  astoBtahmeBt,  w«s 
80011  tivmed  into  alarm  and  caofiuion;  f«r 
one  of  the  caws  that  was  wild  and  tiama- 
<>%eSiM>le,1miig  im|wtient«f  testntni^  nisked 
ia  aiQoug  thcte,  and  caused  such  viokat  ter- 
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tor  through  the  whole  assemblage,  thai  hna- 

gining  sonie  preternatural  monster  had  be«\ 

destroy  W>«n|>  they  all  inymea- 

But  this 


m  hpose  to  destroy  Ibfii),  they  all  ii 
lately  betook  theniserves  t«  flight.  1 
cause  of  tb«r  panic  being  removed,  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  return,  and  Mr.  Marsden, 
mounting  the  horse,  rode  up  and  down  the 
beach,  exciting  'their  wonder  in  a  tenfold 
degree. 

To' see  a  man  seated  on  the  back  of  such 
an  animal,  thev  thought  the  strangest  thing 
in  nature ;  and  following  him  with  staring 
eyes,  they  helfeved  at  the  moment  that  he 
was  more  than  mortal.  Though  Ouaterra, 
on  his  return  from  his  former  visit  to  Pqrt 
Jackson,  had  described  to  his  countrymrn 
the  nature  and  use  of  the  horse,  his  account 
appeared  to  them  so  preposterous,  that  it 
only  excited  their  ridicule.  Having  no  name 
in  his  language  for  this  animal,  he  thought 
that  corraadee,  their  term  for  a  dog,  would 
be  the  best  designation  he  could  adopt ;  but 
^  they  could  not  elevate  their  ideas  of  it  to 
the  same  height  a^  his  descri|>tion,  they  be- 
lieved not  a  sfpigle  word  he  said.  On  telling 
them  that  he  had  seen  large  torraddee* 
fitry  met)  and  women  about  in  land  canoes, 
imeaniiig  carriages)  they  would  put  their 
fingers  in  their  ears  to  prevent  themselves 
from' li^tetjine' to  him,  and  desire  him  very 
indignantly  not  to  tell  so  many  lies.  A  few 
of  them,  however,  more  curious  than  the 
rest,  to  prove  his  veracity,  would  mount 
upon  the  back^  of  their  pigs,  saying  they 
must  be  more  fit  for  the  purpose  of  riding 
than  the  corraddeeSy  and  endeavouring  to 
gallop  them  about  in  the  style  of  European 
horsemanship,  they  quickly  tumbled  into 
the  dirt,  and  became  quite  as  incredulous  as 
their  sceptical  companions.  This  was,  there- 
fore, a  o^y  of  triumph  to  Duaterra,  ^s  it 
Sfiorded  him  an  opportunity  of  convincine 
them  by  ocular  demonstration  of  the 'truth 
of  his  statement. — Page  171.  Vol.  I. 

We  shfJl  apt  trespass  on  oiir  sp^ce  fur- 
ther at  preaeut.  but  in  our  next  insert 
the  description  of  Duaterra's  town,  which 
may  serve,  with  a  few  slight  variations, 
for  a  gei^etal  picture  of  the  settlements  of 
every  tribe  on  the  island,  the  whole  being 
subdivided  into  independent  Powtrs,  of 
froiQ  l«iO  to  3  or  400  persons,  under  3 
feigning  chief,  who,  in  some  instances, 
has  a  rdigious  and  feudal  authority  over 
adjoining  tribes ;  and  in  that  case,  hb 
warriors  are  commanded  by  a  brother,  or 
aephe\v,  or  otl^er  near  relatives. 

The  Aknbai,  BiooBAPHY-and  Osi> 
TtTART,  M  tkt  Year  I8I7.  Vol.  Fn«t. 
Fubluhed  by  Longman  and  Co.  8vo.  pp. 
6q6.  Pric^  158. 

We  can  hardly  sp^k  onr  mind  of  the 
merit*  o£«,  publioation  of  this  kind.  That 
we  think  the  Biographtf  of  dittimgumhed 
IndMduah  of  greet  pnbhc  interest,  u 
proved  by  the  attention  with  which  we 
endeavour  to  render  it  a  distinguished 
feature  0/  the  Literary  Gaz<itt^ ;  and  we 
can^t-  Uwiefor^  pradae  the  donga  or 
prindplcftfthf-  toltiinc  hefore.4is.witbowt 


conveying,  by  a  sort  of  side-wind,  a 
pa9(^ria  upoy  our  own  <i^c|4iqns  in  the 
sfiroeway* 

The  lives  of  men  published  iniiBedi- 
ately  upon  their  decease  are  lutblr  t9 
several  disadvtuita|C$.  hut  they  alai  tti&- 
sess  several  adva^ages  over  tWewiilch 
are  delayed  to  a  later  period.  Indepen- 
dence apd  a  d^ternvm^tion.  t/a  spegk  the 
trvith  impartially,  will  enable  the  r^t^t 
Biographer  to  pjoduc^  a  work  at  tUf 
same  time  fnll  of  iuformatioQi  9^4  iwde*- 
based  by  the  mean  motives  of  parasite 
adulatfon,  paid  not  so  much  to  the  memory 
u^the  dead  ss  to  the  vanity  of  the  Kviug. 
But  no  quatificatioiu  can  repair  thp  »> 
vages  of  Time ;  and  he  wbo  waits'  for  the 
hoiur  when  prajudice  ahnll  he  e^utinct, 
wilt  lose,  in  we  npae,  all  the  living  traits, 
the  ine  tnuehea,  th^,  miiittte  partioiikis 
whteh  give  ideal^'to  chaiaoter,  aiid  form 
the  portndt,  not  the  shydow^  of  the  ori- 
ginal. 

With  all  their  faults,  therefore,  we 
oonfess  that  we  prefer  Use  Memoini  of 
dffmrted  greatness,  worth,  and  talent, 
wUeh  a^iear,  as  early  as  decency  pei^ 
mits,  to  those  wfaioh  are  poetponed  till 
sooMwhat  of  the  interest  we  take  in  .the 
individiml  is  abfited,  and  those  oharactei^ 
istic  points  are  bnried  in  obHvien,  whicb 
can  alone  show  us  the  man  a*  lie  was  in 
public  society,  and  i«  the  recesses  of 
pstvate  life. 

The  present  werit  is  the  first  volorae 
of  an  annual  series,  intended  to  preserve 
that  muHilnde  of  Aigitive  and  oftnteoi- 
aneous  fitcta,  which  wonld  otherwise 
be  lost  in  the  history  of  our  lllustrioiu 
Countrymen  who  from  day  to  day  drop 
mto  their  graves. 

Such  puhlic^tiMM.  are  fitaiiliiir  to  tbt 
Continent,  and  we  trust  that  this  is  but 
the  beginning  of  one  which  w31  do 
honour  to  ^tish  merit  and  Kteratuie. 
It  comprehends  an  era  of  two  y^n, 
(1815  and  I8I6,)  and  contains  a  vaijetjf; 
of  Memoirs,  a^  the  folUwing  list  of  thew 
testifies  :-rDr.Wn).  R«xbivih:  Or.  Wm. 
Cleaver,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  ;  Joha 
Eardlev  Wihnot,  Esq.  F.  R.S.  and  S.  A. ; 
Mr.  Whithread  ;  Dr.  W.  Jackson,  Bishop 
of  Oxford;  the  Duke  qf  Nqr^;  Dr. 
Vm«ent,DeiUiiofWe^minster;,Mi;.  Shentt 
dan ;  fiarl  Staiihope ;  Pr-  Adaqg,  Feqpu* 
son :  Qe«.  Hardtoge,  Esq. ;  Pr.  LeUsoa. ; 
John.  Courtenay,  Esq.;  Df^Duigeaaa; 
Lord  Haod;  Sir  Roger  Curtis;  the  Prince 
de  Bouillon;  Lord  Polkeininet ;  the  ^ul 
of  Buckinghamshire ;  Dr.Harringtoo ;  th,^ 
^rl  of  Warwick ;  t>r.  Watao^,  Bishcqp  <« 
Llandafi' ;  a«d  Thoiqas  Johnes,  Efi^ — 
To  these  are  addec^  uadei  the  hcM  oi 
negkited  Biography,"  the  Memoirs  of 
Sir  W.  Joaes,  Marshul  Key,  *ad  Ae  Ex« 
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£iD|ife«s  Josephine.  Tiwre  ii  also  a 
tUrd  pnt,  which  offers  an  anahrsit  of 
^cent  biographical  works ;  and  nfoltrth, 
which  it  a  general  biognpliical  list  of 
persons  who  have  died  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  publication. 

Executed  with  even  a  moderate  share 
«f  research  and  ability,  this  work  could 
not  fiiil  to  excite  a  strong  feelins;  of  in- 
terest :  and  we  may  fairly  say,  that  the 
present  volume  has  much  stronger  claims 
to  ^probation.  There  is  much  impar- 
tiality in  all  its  parts,  mixed,  indeed,  with 
•  pleasing  tenderness  of  dnwmg,  al- 
though it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  blemishes 
which  cannot  easily  be  avoided  when 
treating  of  the  dead,  whose  friendships 
and  a&ctions  survive  them,  and  proba- 
bly exist  most  powerfully  in  their  bio- 
grapher. It  possesses  mnch  information, 
and  flommnnicates  many  new  and  enter- 
tainin|;  facts.  Someof the  livesareadmira- 
bly'wntten :  thatof  Dr.Roxburghcoatains 
mnch  curious  intelligence  on  the  subject 
of  the  vegetable  treasures  of  our  Eastern 
£Bq>ire ;  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson's  is  at  onoe 
nmusiog  and  instructive ;  Mr.  Johnes's 
possesses,  for  us,  more  of  the  former 
quality ;  uid  Judge  Hardinge's  is  an  en- 


tertaining medley  between  girave  and  gay, 
sermon  and  humour,  which  we  may  add 
to  these  speeifieations  without  injustice 
to  the  rest. 


Amon<;  the  memorabilia  of  the  volume 
we  ought  to  notice,  before  laying  dowu 
our  pen,  several  silhouette  portraits,  which 
are  tolerable  likenesses ;  and  a  pedigree 
of  Mr.  Jobnes,  which,  though  a  Welch 
one>  goes  no  deeper  into  antiquity  than 
to  Abd  Mawr,  who  was  the  father  of 
PRTDikiK,  (the  first  consolidator  of  the 
States  of  Britain,)  who  was  the  fttber 
of  Dyvnvarth  Hkn,  (an  old  cock,) 
who  was  thefatberof  DyvkwalMoel- 
mitd,  who  lived  400  years  before  Christ, 
and  was  the  first  British  Legislator  1 1 
His  descendants'  for  the  next  8000  years 
have  such  jaw-breaking  names,  that  out 
of  compassion  to  our  readers  we  only 
select  two  of  the  easiest  for  them  to 
practise  upon,  previous  to  reading  the 
book— r-to  wit,  "  Gwigant  Varvdrwcb, 
and  Gwrwst  Ledlwm  I" 

Having  accomplished  the  just  pronun- 
ciation of  these  Welch  geatlemenTs  names, 
we  promise  them  there  is  nothing  more 
to  prevent  their  reaping  mnch  useful 
entertainment  from  this  volume. 


We  could  have  wished  that  the  Foreign  Pionoek  and  Co, 


HiSTOKY.MAUK  £A8Y  ; 

IwtVa/  Ckmt  of  the  Kimg$  end  Qimmm 
n^  Englmnd  rinee  the  Cmtputt.  By  F. 
REYNARD,  Reading,  Berks;  Price  3s. 6d. 
and  in  a  case,  48. 

Dbscriftite  Guide  ;  A  Kt^  to  the 
above.    By  the  same.   pp.  73.   Price  Is. 
I  Published   by  Law  and  Whittaker,  and 


Memoirs  |iad  been  left  to  Foreign  repo- 
sitories, and  this  publication  entirely 
confined  to  the  British  realms.  What 
have  we  to  do  with  preservug  the  Me- 
moin  of  such  women  as  Josephine,  and 
such  aconndrels  as  Ney  ?  If  such  subjecU 
are  wanted,  sorry  are  we  to  say,  that  cast- 
off  mistresses,  and  perjured  traitors,  may 
be  found  among  ourselves  to  stain,  while 
they  diversify  our  national  biography. 

It  will  be  felt,  that  a  work  like  this, 
consisting  of  so  many  distinct  parts,  fur- 
nishes too  mnch  scope  for  extract  to  illns- 
fnte  it.  Merely  for  the  sake  of  variety 
we  copy  and  conclude  with  the  follow- 
ing singular  poetical  Epistle,  written  by 
Mr.  Hardinge,  in  "  answer  to  a  note  from 
Tripeaux  and  Co.  my  Stationers  in 
London,  addressed— to  Mr.  Justice  Hard- 
kige,  if  living ;  or  bis  Execirton,  if  dead." 

Metcrt.  THpeanx, 

What  was  ftered  by  yon, 
Alas  I  the  sseisoeholy  circnmstaace  u  tnie. 
That  I  un  dead— and,  more  affliciing  atlH, 
Ky  legal  niMts  cannot  pay  your  bill ; 
llie  tbotuht  of  wUcb  makes  me  qoite  broken- 

heartee. 
For  imolvent— I  lUs  earthly  Kfc  d^wted. 
9(«*siears,  I'm  year's,  wittont  one  iwgle  far 

thing 
For  Exeeaton  and  Self, 

^      Ototge  Hardtme. ' 

•  ti.B.  The  billlad  been  long  paid.   \ 


The  first  of  these  productions  is  en- 
graved on  a  single  folio  sheet  of  paper; 
and  we  are  sure  we  do  not  compromise 
our  judgment,  in  pronouncing  that  a 
more  neat  and  ingenious  design,  nor 
more  comprehensive  and  nsenl  compo- 
sition of  the  kind,  was  never  submitted 
to  public  approbation.  It  fulfils  its  title, 
and  is  indeed  "  Hittory  made  Easy." 
For  youth  we  canuot  imagine  a  better 
device  to  make  them  fully  acquainted 
with  the  genealogical  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  tiM  Sovereigns  of  their  country ; 
and  even  the  well-informed  of  maturer 
years  will  find  it  a  convenient  and  expe- 
ditious reference.  Upon  the  pivot  of 
genealogy  too  the  remembrance  of  so 
many  historical  fiuits  so  easily  bangs,  that 
with  a  perfieet  acquaintance  snin  that 
partieular  branch,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
unite  a  certain  extent  of  infbrmatkm  upon 
all  others. 

We  find  ourselves  a  little  at  a  loss  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  this  clever 
invention  to  our  icaden.  The  whole 
design  forms  a  circle,  in  the  outermost 
compartment  of  which  the  reigns  are 
numbered  firom  the  conquest;  theseeoiirf 
and  broadest  ring  has  to  each  reign  a 
verse  of  chronology  to  assist  the  me- 
mory ;  t^  third  has  the  fiunily  to  which 


the  monareh  belongs  ;  the  fourth  their 
age ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  their  names  and 
numbers  in  succession ;  and  the  inner- 
most ling  their  genealogy.  From  their 
names  herein,  to  the  centre,  are  lines  men- 
tioning their  issue,  and  these  are  again 
intersected  by  lines  shewing  the  descent, 
order  of  succession,  &c.  from  name  to 
name,  so  as  to  exhibit  at  one  view  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  family  rebtions  of 
every  British  Sovereign. 

It  might  be  supposed,  from  this  de- 
scription in  words,  that  there  is  som^ 
thing  intricate  and- difficult  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  engraving.  On  tlie  con> 
trary,  it  is  plain  to  the  meanest  capacity, 
and  intelligible  at  a  siogle  glance.  Pasted 
on  pasteboard,  and  submitted  to  the  at- 
tention of  children,  it  must  be  eminently 
useful :  and  we  are  satisfied  that  every 
parent  and  teacher,  induced  to  see  it  by 
our  representation,  will  thank  us  for 
bringing  them  acquainted  with  so  fitcile 
and  exMllent  a  plan 

To  Mfr  the  tender  tbonght. 
And  poiir  the  fresh  iqstrnctione'er  the  mind; — 

nor  will  our  more  learned  readecs  bUunc 
us  for  diverting  this  small  portion  of  our 
publication  firam  the  literature  of  the 
mature,  to  what  may  so  materially  ad- 
vance that  foundation  of  all  literature — 
t|)e  instruction  of  the  young. 

V0T40B  Sn  NOBWSOS  ET  ED  Lapohie,&c. 

Tx«VBLS  iH  NoftWAY  ADD  Laplahd.  By 
Leopold  Vom  Boca.  S  vols.  8vo. 

The  travels  of  this  intelligent  writer,  who 
is  now  we  hear  in  England,  engaged  in  new 
researches,   though    hicbly    prized   by  all 
'of  Mineralogy  and  Geo- 


lovers  of  the  study 
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logy,  on  account  of  the  valuable  information 
which  they  contain  upon  these  subjects,  are 
we  believe  not  so  well  known  to  the  f;eneraJ 
reader  as  they  deserve  to  be,  though  Mr. 
Black's  translation,  and  most  of  our  Re> 
views  have  brought  them  before  the  puUic 
in  a  satisfiactoiy  form.  .  We  are  therefore 
glad  of  the  epportuoity.  afforded  by  the  ap- 
pe^irance  of  the  French  translation,  to  exhibit 
this  entertaining  work  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  and  espcckdly  as  it  is  preceded  by  a 
preliminary  discourse,  from  the  pen  of  the 
celebraisd  traveller  Von  Uuii>ou>t;  from 
which  (as  it  is  unknown  to  the  British 
puUie)  we  shall  make  some  extracts,  avail- 
mg  ourselves  also  of  the  review  of  the  work 
by  the  learned  M.  Biol  of  the  Freoch  Insti- 
tute. 

It  was  highlyintetesting  for  physical  Geo- 
graphy, thtt  a  judicious  and  weUrinformcd 
traveUer  should  observe  accurately,  with  the 
barometer  in  his  hand,  in  the  northern 
ooimiries,  which  were  the  theatre  of  these 
inquiries,  the  pronesstve  inttueoce  that  the 
incieasii^  coioot  diffMeotelevatieos,  and  in 
higher  IrtiUides,  exercises  upon  the  nature 
ofvegetatiott,  on  ite  limits,  and  consequently 
on  tlM  way  of  living  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  posrible  mode  of  their  existence.  It 
was  ao  interesting  problem  to  solve,  by  dis- 
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covering  in  whkt  meftn  tempentura  the'bt^ 
van  race  can  naturally  inaiotain  itMlf,  and 
to  determine  how  commercial  relations  can 
enable  it  to  subsist,  almost  indefinitely,  be- 
yond those  limits,  by  conveyine  to  the  tee  of 
the  pole,  the  food  |«rodiiced  by  milder  cli- 
mates.   It  is  not  our  design  to  dwell  un 
the    miiietaloeical    enquiries    of   M.    Von 
Buch ;  but  rather  to  direct  attention  to  what 
H-e  niay  call  the  moral  illustrations  in  these 
volumes,  which  are  happily  not  the  least  in- 
teresting, being  made  upon  new  objects  and 
by  a  judicious  observer.    Let  us  first  call  to 
mi  mi  the  geographical  situation  of  the  coun- 
tries which  he  visited.    Wherever  men  live 
ia  »ociely,  the  nature  of  the  climate  im- 
poses certain  conditions  of  existence  upon 
tbero,  which  are  more  or  less  easy  to  fulfil. 
They  are  mild  in  those  happy  regions  of 
India,  and  the  tropics  the  abode  oteternal 
indolence,  where,  in  order  to  live,  man  has 
but  to  abandon  himself  to  nature;  they  are 
more  imperative  in  our  temperate  climates, 
where  the  changes  of  the  seasons  require 
him  to  exert  himself  for  protection  against 
the  rigor  of  cold  and  the  sufferings  of  hun- 
ger ;  but  tliey  are  yet  more  severe  and  for- 
midable in  the  polar  regions,  where  all  living 
creatures  have  to  maintain  a  terrible  struggle 
with  a  winter's  night' erf  six  months'  dura- 
tion.     A  faithful    picture    of    the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  this  situation  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  fallowing  passage  of  the  prelimi- 
nary discourse  by  M.  Humbolt.    "  The  long 
night  of  a  winter,  the  mean  temperature  of 
which  falls  to  18  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point,    is  succeeded  by  a  summer  during 
which,  even  under  the  70th  degree  of  lati- 
tude, the  thermometer  frequently  rises  to 
SO  orS7°  in  the  shade.  The  girdle  of  eternal 
ice,  which  under  the  torrid  zone  keeps  itself 
at  the  height  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc, 
descends  un  the  coasts  of  Finmark  to  hills, 
which  are  hardly  more  than  five  or  six  times 
the  height  of  the  steeples  of  our  great  cities. 
Yet    notwithstandine     the    narrow    space 
which  is  left  by  the  frost  on  the  mountains 
near  the  pole,  for  the  developement  of  orga- 
nized beings,  those  which  are  proper  to  t£is 
region  attain  a  high  degree  of  vigour  and 
strength.    The  steep  banks  of  the  arms  of 
the  sea,  the  salt  waters  of  which  are  drunk 
by  the  rein-deer,    and  which  by  their  sinuo- 
sities,  their  divisions,   and  their   currents, 
resemble  majestic  rivers,  are  crowned  with 
'pines  and  birches.    The  trees  with  herba- 
ceous leaves,  after  having  been  plunged  in  a 
lung  winter's  sleep,  stimulated  during  the 
ieaion  of  dny  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  con- 
stantly exhale  an  air  which  is  remarkably 
pure,  but  yet  without  exhausting  their  vital 
powers.     The  botaiHSt,  when  he  traverses 
the  mountains  of  Lapland,  finds,  in  the  mni^ 
o<  the  Rhododendron  and  the  Andromedas, 
that  serene  sky,  th^t  almost  invariable  con- 
stancy of  fine  weather,  which  is  admired  be- 
tween the  tropics  before  the  commencement 
of  the  rainy  season.  Theobliauity  of  the  solar 
rays  is  compensated  by  the  long  duration  of 
the  day;  and  under  the  polar  circle,  near  to 
the  inferior  limit  of  the  perpetual  snow,  as 
well  as  in  the  damp  forests  of  the  Oroaoko, 
the  air  is  filled  -with  noxious  insects.    But  all 
these    phenomena  of   organic  life  are  re- 


stricted to  a  short  space  of  time.  The  sun, 
wbicb  has  -  poured  forth  such  a  mass  of 
light,  gradually  approaches  the  horizon; 
the  rigours  of  winter  announce  their  re- 
turn, as  soon  as  the  disk  of  the  sun  dis- 
appears for  the  first  time,  and  as  the  nights 
suceeed  at  short  intervals:  thus  the  exist- 
ence of'  the  plants  which  embellish  the 
earth,  is  as  it  were  limited  to  the  duration  of 
a  day,  which  sees  them  arise,  and  perish. 
This  vivifying  influence  of  light  is  celebrated 
in  the  songs  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians; 
they  paint  under  the  figure  of  a  damp  cold 
and  naked  rock,  the  primitive  crust  of  the 
earth,  which  the  first  beams  of  the  southern 
sun  cover  with  verdure. 

"  Besides  the  sight  of  these  rapid  changes 
in  the  natural  world,  this  country  aOurds 
phenomena  highly  interesting  in  a  moral 
point  of  view.  The  extremity  of  Europe  is 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  we  find  from  Mount 
Caucasus  to  the  pillar*  of  Hercules,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the  South  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  people  of  Tartar,  Slavo- 
nian, Germanic,  or  Cimbric  origin,  different 
as  they  are  in  their  manners  and  language, 
all  belong  to  that  grand  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race,  which  has  been  called,  arbitrarily 
enough,  the  race  of  Caucasus.  The  charac- 
teristic features  of  this  race  seem  to  be  ef- 
faced among  the  Laplanders  of  Europe,  the 
Esquimaux  of  America,  and  the  Samoieds 
of  Asia,  three  circumpolar  people,  who  in 
some  respects  approach  to  the  race  of  the 
Monguls.  Without  passing  the  boundaries 
of  Europe,  the  traveller  who  endeavours  to 
read  the  history,  of  his  species  in  the  physi- 
ognomy of  nations,  and  in  the  analogy  of 
their  languages,  finds,  under  the  polar  circle, 
the  same  problems  to  solve,  as  occur  among 
the  savage  tribes  from  whom  we  are  divided 
by  the  ocean,  fcc." 

After  having  thus  taken  a  general  view  of 
the  physical  nature  of  these  countries,  it  re' 
mains  to  be  seen  how  man  has  made  use  of 
it,  and  conformed  himself  to  it;  but  liere 
every  thing  differ*  accoiding  to  the  epoch  of 
which  we  speak.  There  is  no  resemblance 
between  the  ancient  Norway,  inhabited  by 
insulated  fomilies  who  had  scarcely  any 
communication  with  each  other,  and  Nor- 
way as  it  now  is,  where  towns  favourably 
situated  for  maritime  commerce  become 
for  the  interior  of  the  country  so  many  foci 
of  warmth  and  life.  Nowhere  are  the 
effects  of  these  centers  of  population  more 
striking  than  in  these  northern  regions.  The 
corn  ofthe  temperate  zone,  supplied  through 
the  medium  of  trade,  insures  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  inhabitant  much  more  eflfec- 
tually  than  the  precarious  and  scanty  har- 
vest which  he  might  extort  from  an  unge- 
nial  soil,  and  enables  him  to  turn  his  la- 
bours to  his  true  riches,  which  being  con- 
veyed to  the  cities,  for  exportation,  furnish 
materials  for  the  ingenuity  and  industry 
of  the  inhabitants  of  'the  South.  Win- 
ter' is  the  great  season  for  business  in 
the  South  of  Norway.  The  concourse  of  the 
country  people  from  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages and  muu4tains,  differing  from  each 
other  in  appearance,  dress,  character,  &c. 
affords  a  most  animated  scene.    The  author 


first  witnessed  it  at  Christiania;  and  he  _d»- 
scribes,  in  a  very  lively  manner,  the  191- 
pressiun  ii  made  on  him.  Wc  regret  that 
our  limits  do  nut  allow  us  to  quote  him,  but 
we  refer  to  the  English  tran»lation,  chap, 
ii. — Mr.  Von  Buch  left  Christiania  on  the 
3 1st  of  April,  1807,  after  a  winter  which  had 
been  mild  fur  that  country,  and  with  some 
difficulty  and  danger  readied  Dronthein), 
which  having  a  population  of  8000  iohabi- 
tants,  is  very  considerable  for  a  town  so  far 
north.  There  is  a  scientific  club  here,  which 
has  published  some  volumes  of  interesting 
memoirs.  There  are  many  country  houses 
round  rlie  town.  Yet  at  this  limit  vegetar 
tion  declines,  no.  fruits  ripen,^  nor  is  the  oak 
any  longer  seen.  Proceeding  northward, 
Mr.  V.  B.  reaches  the  polar  circle,  where  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year  is  not 
more  than  1  degree  above  freezing,  and  the 

Sreatest  beat  in  June  does  not  exceed  11 
egrees  and  a  half.    Yet  the  aspect  of  the 
country  is  far  from  being  deficient  in  beauty. 

"  liere  we  first  aaw  the  sun  shining,  and 
giving  warmth  at  midnight.  Birrh-trees 
quite  green,  and  a  profusion  of  flowers, 
covered  the  declivities  of  the  mounlain^. — 
Near  our  habitation  a  fine  waterfall  pre- 
cipitated itself  between  picturesque  rocks  ; 
and  the  stream  which  it  formed  meandered 
gently  through  the  meadows.  The  infinite 
number  of  rocks  is  astonishing,  and  paru* 
cularly  the  striking  appearance  of  FugK<e,  a 
high  and  steep  island,  where  two  cascades, 
like  two  silver  ribbands,  fall  from  an  alti- 
tude of  above  a  thousand  feet." 

We  would  willingly  accompany  the  author 
in  his  further  progress  through  this  interest- 
ing country ;  out  the  whole  is  so  new,  that 
we  are  really  at  a  loss  for  selection,  without 
greatly  exceeding  the  limits  of  our  paper. 
The  lively  descriptions,  both  of  the  country 
and  the  various  tribes  who  inhabit  it,  the 
Norwegians,  tlie  Laplanders,  the  Finns,  all 
merit  attention.  In  these  rude  climates, 
where  civilization  is  so  little  advanced,  that 
in  a  province  (Nootdland,)  as  large  as  Por- 
tugal, there  is  only  one  medical  man,  whose 
piAients  must  sometimes  waft  for  months 
for  him,  or  where  the  people  have  fifty  mile* 
to  come  to  church,  it  is  wonderfiil  what 
could  attach  them  to  an  abode  where  they 
live  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  nature.  In 
Noordland  the  productiveness  of  the  fisher- 
ies is  a  subject  on  which  Mr.  V.  B.  gives 
much  valuable  information.  The  extreme 
point  of  his  journey  was  the  North  Cape, 
that  famous  promontory  placed,  like  the 
barrier  of  Europe,  against  the  storms  cora« 
ing  from  the  pole,  the  base  of  which  is 
detached  into  long  needles,  slowly  worn 
away  by  the  fury  of  the  billows. — "  Enorr 
raous  rocks  surround  the  bay  at  iny  feet. 
How  dreary  and  desolate  is  the  interior 
among  the  mountains!  All  is  lifeless,  or 
merely  a  commencement  of  life.  In  the 
lower  parts,  large  spots  of  snovif  are  (till 
lying ;  the  heights  are  covered  With  huge 
heaps  of  stones,  without  the  smaPestvea- 
tige  of  vegetation,  except  a  fei^  whitish 
lichens.  It  is  like  a  new  earth  spinme  from 
the  deluge;  nature  remains  etajhiafly  be- 
niimbed  lO  these  frightfini .  deserts,  from 
which  man  ..is  eager  tu  fly."--^a'1io  would 
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helieve  that  even  at  this  norUieni  extremity 
of  tiie  globe,  near  a  little  port  called  Reb- 
vog,  there  are  agreeable  and  handsome 
houses,  inhabited  by  well-informed  and  po- 
lished men,  who  behold  from  their  windows 
the  ice  of  tlie  North  Cape,  and  amuse  them- 
stives  with  read  ing  Ariosto,  Dante, Tas8o,Mo- 
liere,  Racine,  Virgil,  and  Milton.  This  arises 
from  Rebvog  being  conveniently  situated  for 
the  fishery.  Everv  vear  many  vessels  laden 
with  the  produce  oftnese  seas,  sail  thence  foi 
Spain,  and  the  Russian  ships  come  thither 
for  their  cargoes.  Such  are  the  admirable 
effects  of  commerce,  which  subdues  nature, 
and  compels  the  earth  to  receive  man  as  its 
master  wherever  he  is  summoned  by  the 
interests  of  the  great  family  of  mankind.  In 
reluctantly  taking  leave  of  this  ititeresting 
work,  we  must  acknowledge  the  jusUce  of 
the  complaint  made  by  M.  Biot,  of  want  of 
arrangement  in  th«  materials ;  and  lament 
with  him,  that  the  book  is  not  accompanied 
by  an  accurate  special  chart  of  this  part  of 
Europe,  instead  of  the  fragments  of  maps, 
showing  the  author's  loute,  which  are  almost 
unintelligible. 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr.  WILKINS 

OM   THE 

TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ATHENS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gatette. 

Sib, ^The  city  of  Athens  possesses 

so  many  claims  to  the  attention  of  the 
scholar  and  the  antiquary,  that  no  apo- 
logy seems  necessary  for  the  discussion 
of  a  subject  connected  with  its  topogra- 
phy. Desirous  of  obviating  some  objec- 
tions to  my  allocation  of  several  of  the 
remaiiu  of  antiquity  dispersed  over  the 
site  of  this  interesting  city,  which  have 
appeared  in  the  recent  pablication  of  the 
Rev.  £.  [.  Burrow,  I  avail  myself  of  the 
invitation  held  out  by  your  Journal,  for 
the  admission  of  articles  of  original  com- 
munication, to  reply  to  the  observations 
of  the  reverend  author  which  affect  my 
arrangement..  I  am  the  more  anxious  to 
do  so,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
work  to  which  I  allude  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, and  that  an  opportunity  may  be 
afforded  to  the  author  to  retract  his  opi- 
nions, if  it  be  made  to  appear  that  they 
liave  been  rather  hastily  adopted,  and 
without  reference  to  the  connexion  ex- 
isting between  the  parts  in  detailt  and 
the  subject  as  a  whole. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  dwell 
upon  the  advantages  I  may  be  fiiirij  al- 
lowed to  possess,  in  treating  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  Athens,  over  one  who  has 
never  visited  the  spot.  These  advan- 
tages, laying  aside  others  I  may  be 
thojight  to  derive  from  mv  professional 
pursuits,  the  exertion  of  which  cannot  be 
considered  unavailing  where  the  itlustra- 
tlon  of  buildings  b  ooncemed,  seem  to 


entitle  my  opinions  to  be  well  examined, 
before  they  are  attempted  to  be  contro- 
verted. Mr.  Burrow  may  delude  him- 
self into  the  belief  that  "  a  trip  to  Greece 
is  not  a  qualification  absolutely  requisite 
to  iwrform  the  pleasing  task  tiiat  he  has 
Imposed  upon  himself," — that  of  illus- 
trating the  history  and  topography  of 
Athens ;  but  it  is  very  quesborable  whe- 
ther lie  will  prevail  upon  any  other  indi- 
vidual to  accede  to  his  premises.  To 
those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
Athens,  the  passage  in  bis  pre&ce,  where- 
in he  yields  to  this  delusion,  will  expose 
its  fallacy.  The  vestiges  of  its  ancient 
splendor,  far  from  being  "  now  scarcely 
ducemible  upon  the  thinly  tenanted  and 
barren  site,"  cxut  nearly  in  the  same  state 
as  when  our  countrymen  Revett  and  Stu- 
art found  subject  sufficient  for  three  foUo 
volumes.  This  must  have  been  obvious 
to  any  one  who  had  visited  Athens,  and 
u  moreover  so  well  known  as  to  attract 
multitudes  to  the  spot. 

Amongst  many  other  points,  in  which 
I  differ  m>m  those  who  have  before  me 
attempted  to  illustrate  the  topography  of 
Athens,  one  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance, as  affecting  the  positions  of  several 
buildings  noticed  by  Pausanias.  This  is 
the  point  where  the  Persians,  in  the  siege 
of  Athens,  surprised  the  citadel,  and 
which  I  conteiid  to  have  been  in  tliat 
part  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  facing 
the  east,  or  in  front ;  because  there  was 
the  Ti/ievos  (or  sacred  portion)  of  Aglau- 
ros,  which  is  described  by  Pausauias  as 
near  the  scene  of  this  action.  According 
to  Herodotus  the  front  of  the  acrapolis, 
was  where  the  rock  was  extremely  steep, 
and  not  far  from  the  sacred  inciosure  of 
Aglaunis. 

To  my  position  Mr.  Burrow  objects, 
that  "  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that 
the  temple  (ro  Spiv)  of  which  Herodotiu 
speaks,  was  situated  within,  or  even  near 
to  the  sacred  portion,  or  grove,  (riftevot) 
mentioned  by  Pausanias." 

For  the  sake  of  argument  let  it  be 
granted  that  they  were  not  connected, 
and  that  the  ipoy.of  Herodotus  was  a 
temple ;  which  however  is  contrary  to  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  commonly 
used  by  this  author !'  What  is  the  infer- 
ence? this; — that  the  Ipov,  being  in 
front  of  the  Acropolis,  must  necessarily 
be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Pro- 
pyisea.  Where  then  was  the  Ti/Mvos  of 
Pausanias  situated  ?  Mr.  Burrow  vir- 
tually admits  that  it  was  near  the  foot  of 
the  rock  at  the  east  end,  although  he 
gives  it  no  place  in  his  plan ;  for  he  as- 
signs a  situation  to  the  Prytaneum,  near 


which  it  is  described  to  have  been,*  in 
that  quarter.  This  being  its  situation, 
let  Mi.  Burrow  turn  to  the  passage  of 
Pausanias,  and  he  will  find  that  cora  ravr« 
(soil,  the  rifievoy)  iirayafiArret  Mijiot. 
The  Persians  therefore  surprised  the  Acro- 
polis at  some  point  towards  the  east, 
where,  in  the  words  of  Pausanias,  the 
rock  was  the  steepest  {/liXiara  iiiroro- 
urni).  Mr.  Burrow  would  construe  these 
words  to  mean  extremely  abrupt,  and  get 
rid  of  the  expression  of  the  superlative 
degree,  merely  because  the  circumstance 
of  the  rock  being  more  precipitous  at  tbfe 
east  end  than  at  any  other  part,'  would 
place  the  point  of  assault  diametrically 
opposite  to  where  he  chooses  to  suppose 
it :  and  where,  if  Mr.  Burrow  had  visited 
Athens,  he  would  have  known  that  tbe 
rock  is  the  least  abrupt,  and  tbe  spot,  by 
nature,  the  weakest  part  of  the  Acropolis. 

Herodotus  does  not  indeed  state  that 
the  rock  was  more  abrupt  at  tbe  point  of 
assault  than  at  any  other ;  but  be  informs 
us  that  no  giurd  was  stationed  there,  be- 
cause no  one  believed  it  possible  that  it 
was  accessible  by  man. 

Mr.  Burrow  misrepresents  me,  when  he 
states  me  to  assume  Herodotus  <*  to  mean 
the  reverse  of  what  he  says."  I  make  no 
such  assumption  when  I  endeavour  to 
elucidate  a  passage  rendered  difficult  by 
the  admission  of  two  words  of  such  con- 
trary tendency,  as  IftirpoaBey  and  wirta6ev, 
when  applied  to  designate  the  same  spot. 
I  contend  bis  meaning  to  be,  that  the 
front  of  the  Acropolis  was  on  the  opposite 
side  to  the  approach,  or  behind  with  re- 
gard to  the  approach.  The  literal  mean- 
ing, btMmd  the  approach,  or  road,  is  unin- 
telligible. 

But  independently  of  the  meaning  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed,  it  must  be  ob- 
vious that  a  point  in  the  citadel  situa'ed 
in  the  only  approach  to  it,  and  within  150 
yards  of  tbe  Areopagus,  on  the  declivity 
of  which  the  Persians  were  encamped, 
would  not  be  left  ungt^arded,  even  had 
this  point  been  the  most  instead  of  the 
least  abrupt.  To  suppose  such  supine- 
ness  on  tbe  part  of  the  besieged,  is  incon- 
sistent with  common  sense,  and  at  vaii-' 
ance  with  their  vigibnee  at  this  crisis,  as 
recorded  by  Hecmlotns. 

I  have  before  observed  that  the  word 
tpov  is  not  used  by  Herodotus  to  denote 
a  temple  properly  so  called.  Pausanias 
sometimes  uses  it  to  express  both  temple 
and  peribolus,  although  aot  always.  On 
the  present  occasion,  however,  he  uses 
the  word  r^/ievot,  wfaieh  he  always  ap« 
plies    to  a  sacred   portion  of  gMund. 


'  Herod.  U.  170.  iv.  108.  vi.  19. 
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Hence  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  temple.  The  little  building  of  the 
Ionic  order,  formerly  standing  near 
one  of  the  wings  of  the  Propylsea,  was 
ontameated  with  a  sculptured  friee.  The 
subject  represeBted  is  a  combat  between 
the  Amaeons  and  the  Athenians.  Ml-. 
Burrow  here  places  the  temple  of  Aglau- 
rus,  and  in  corroboration  of  this  opinion 
observes,  "  that  tbe  sculpture  bears  the 
strongest  testimony  that  the  Ionic  build- 
ing on  which  they  were  discovered,  was 
dedicated  to  some  martial  purpose."  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  what  connexion 
could  possibly  exist  between  Aglaurus 
and  the  Amasons  ;  but  it  is  easy  Id  con> 
jecture  why  such  a  subject  should  adorn 
the  sepulchre  (fi^ft/ta)  of  Hippolytiis, 
the  son  of  Theseus,  by  the  Amazon  An- 
tiope ;  which  Pausanias  describes  to  be 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Propytea.  The 
dimensions  of  this  little  building,  which 
is  represented  to  have  been  fiifeen  feet 
long,  and  eight  Or  nine  wide,  will  favour 
this  sttppositioR.  The  /ivrifttla,  or  sepul 
fibres  of  Telmissns,  resemble  Ionic  tem- 
ples in  antis,  and  arc  crowned  with  a 
fastigium  or  pediment. 

Auotlier  instance  in  which  Mr.  Burrow 
hiiii  chosen,  without  adverting  to  the  con 
text,  to  call  in  question  my  amngement, 
occurs  in  the  allocation  I  have  given  to 
tbe  several  parts  constituting  the  Erec- 
tbeum.  A  building  attached  to  the  side 
facing  the  south,  thcroof  of  which  is  up- 
held by  statues  of  females  supplying  th« 
place  of  columns,  considered  by  Stuart  as 
the  Pandroseum  itself,  I  have  denomi- 
nated a  portico  of  the  temple  to  which  it 
is  annexed.  Mr.  Barrow  observes  that 
"  it  is  evident,  moreover,  that  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  tbe  phrase  this 
little  building  was  not  a  porticot  for  its 
construction  permitted  no  pas$»gefhm 
unthont."  This  observation  affbMs  ano- 
ther proof,  tiiat  in  the  descriptio»  of 
buildings,  it  may  sometimes  foe  "  a  re- 
quisite qualification"  to  h8V«  visited 
them.  The  portico,  for  such  it  is,  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  Am  a  pessagt  from 
without:  the  entianee  is  «iesignated  in 
tbe  little  plan  annexed  to  tbe  view  of  the 
Erectfaeum.  by  the  omission  of  the  line 
intended  to  show  the  top  of  tbe  podiam 
M|K>n  which  the  statues  are  placed.  It  is 
true  that  tbe  ttept  loading  down  to  the 
lowev  level,  are  not  there  shown ;  but  1 
have  menUoned  the  discovery  of  tbem  by 
Lord  £lgin,  at  the  time  I  resided  at 
Atbeost  (fi.  }S9«  note).  It  was  incum- 
bent upon  Mr.  Burrow  to  read  the  in- 
scription relating  to  the  temple  in  ques- 
tion before  venturing  to  decide,  in  the 
manner  be  has  «loti«,  that  I  am  wrong 


and  he  is  right.  He  would  there  have 
found,  that  in  a  survey  made  in  the  ar- 
chonship  of  Diocles,  it  is  said^  ■'  the 
wall  of  the  tetaiple  which  faces  the  south 
wind  is  unpolished,  excepting  that  part 
of  it  within  the  portico  opposite  the  Ce- 
crofMum,"  (p.  195).  The  *ord  irpo<rrA<nj 
will,  I  conceive,  satisfy  Mr.  Burrow,  that 
the  part  to  which  it  alludes  is  the  portieo, 
and  not  the  tempk  (vaos),  and  he  will  be 
obliged  to  remove  his  altar  and  bis  olive- 
tree  to  some  other  part  of  the  building, 
where  there  will  be  more  room  for  them, 
than  the  space  which  a  stair-case  leaves 
unoccupied  in  au  area  of  ten  feet  in 
width. 

There  are  various  other  points  in 
which  we  are  at  variance ;  bat  as  they  are 
mo^e  matters  of  opinion  than  of  fact,  I 
shall  no  further  occupy  your  colnmns  by 
noticing  them. 

William  Wilkins. 

Weymtmtk  Street,  Sept.tr,  18  ir. 

1 

THE  SCRIP. 

KO.  V. 

CURIOUS  GERMAN  CEREMONY. 

European  travellers,  and  their  unreflecting 
readers,  are  very  apt,  with  fancied  superio- 
rity, to  treat  with  contempt  the  institutions 
and  customs  of  tavaee  countries ;  although 
the  histories  of  their  own  more  polished 
nations,  exhibit  forms  and  ceremonies  in  no 
degree  more  useful  or  rational.  Experience, 
the  earliest  instructress  of  the  wild  sons  of 
nature,  first  pointed  out  to  man  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  peace  and_  welfare  of  a 
community  to  elect  one  ruling  chief,  one 
guiding  head,  to  whom  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  it  ^ould  be  subordinate,  and  in  him 
to  invest  the  sole  right  of  dispenshig  re- 
wards and  punishment,  enabling  him 
through  this  power  to  stimulate  to  virtuous 
deeds,  and  to  enforce  that  obedience  and  or- 
der from  the  multitude  which  can  alone  pre- 
vent those  jealous  and  destructive  contests 
for  superiority,  which  invariably  arise  where 
all  are  equal,  yet  aH  straggUng  for  power. 
Why  then  should  institutions,  which  have 
for  their  basis  the  same  principles  ttiat  influ- 
ence tbe  leeislators  of  civiliaed  governmentii, 
become  suqjects  of  ridicule  to  those  who 
have  made  a  greater  progress  in  general 
knowledge  ?  The  bone  bracelet  which  de- 
signates a  nobleman  of  the  liighest  order  in 
the  kingdom  of  Pelew,  is  not  (ess  intrinsi- 
cally  honourable  than  the  more  tity  badges 
of  medals,  ribbensi  and  stars,  that  mark  su- 
periority of  rank  or  merit  in  more  eoliabt- 
ened  countries.  Nor  will  any  unprejudiced 
mind  denv  that  tbe  good,  the  princely- 
minded  Abba  Tfaule,  was  entitled  to  claim 
as  mueh  martial  glort  in  his  victory  over 
the  people  of  ArangaU  when  be  triumph- 
antly carried  oflF  the  regal  stone  on  which 
the  kings  of  that  island  sit  in  council,  as 
our  Edward  I.  arroaated  to  himself  when 
he  proudly  deposited  at  Westminster,  as  a 
trophy  of  bis  conquest  over  the  Scots,  the 
marble  seat  on  which  their  kinga  were  for- 
merly ciOwned  at  Scone. 


At  no  very  remote  period  there  prevailed 
in  Germany^  that  empire  so  proud  of  its  an- 
tiquity and  its  grandeur,  a  ceremony  to 
which  the  Dukesof  Austria  were  obliged, at 
their  election,  to  submit ;  a  ceremony  which 
would  have  shficked  the  dignified  feelings  of 
the  savage  prjnce  already  mi-ntioncd,  could 
he  have  possibly  witnessed  it.  Though  were 
the  farce  to  be  acted  by  one  of  the  accom- 
plished clowns  of  our  refined  theatres,  it 
would  afford  some  laughable  scenes  to  the 
lovers  of  "  broad  grins."  The  particulars  of 
this  humiliating  custom  am  related  by  Eneas 
Sylvius. 

CEaEVONIAL  or  TAKIXO  POSSCSSIOK  OF   THE 
DUCRT   or   AVSTRtl. 

In  a  pleasant  valley,  near  the  town  of 
Saint  Voit,  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient town,  the  name  of  which  is  unknown  ; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  remains 
stands  a  piece  of  marble,  on  which,  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  Duke,  a/>«oMn/of  a  par- 
ticular family  possesses  an  hereditary  right 
to  take  his  station,  having  on  his. right  hand 
a  black  meagre  bullock,  on  his  left  a  lean 
mare,  and  being  at  the  same  time  surround- 
ed by  a  crowd  of  peasants  and  other  (wople. 
When  thus  prepared,  the  prince,  environed 
by  his  officers,  advances  with  thp  standards 
and  insignia  of  the  Principality.' Count  Go- 
rilz,  who  is  marshal  of  the  court,  heads  the 
procession  with  twelve  small  standards,  and 
IS  followed  by  all  the  magistrates  in  their 
robes  of  office,  while  the  prince  himself  aj>- 
pears  in  the  habit  of  a  simple  shepherd. 

His  highness  is  no  sooner  perceived  by  the 
peasant  on  the  marble  stone,  than  he  ex- 
claims in  tiie  Sclavunian  tongue,  "  Who  is 
he  that  comes  attended  by  such  a  proud 
magnificent  train  i"  He  is  auswered, "  It  is 
the  prince  of  the  country."  The  peasant 
again  inquires,  "Is  he  an  equitable  judge, 
zealous  ror  the  good  of  his  country  ?  Is 
he  of  a  Uberal  disposition  ?  Does  he  deserve 
to  be  honoured  i  Is  he  an  observer  and  de- 
fender of  the  catholic  religion  ?"  Being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  "  I  desire  to 
know,"  he  again  exclaims, "  by  what  right 
he  comes  to  take  my  place?"  Count  Goritz 
answers,  *•  The  favour  is  purchased  of  thee 
for  sixty  deniers;  these  Leasts  are  thine; 
thou  Shalt  have  the  clothes  the  prince  now 
wears,  and  thy  feroily  shall  be  exempted 
from  taxes."  The  priuce  thrti  approaches 
the  peasant,  from  whom  he  receives  a  box 
on  the  ear,  and  an  exhortation  to  be  an  equi- 
table judge.  On  ending  his  harangue  be 
resigns  hii  place  to  his  prince,  and  retires, 
driving  off  the  bullock  and  the  mare.  Tbe 
princtoMving  moimted the stone^ brandishes 
nis  sword,  swears  to  judge  his  people  impar- 
tially, descends  from  the  marble,  gees  to 
bear  mass,  quits  his  pastoral  garb  for  apparel 
more  suitable  to  his  rank,  and  returns  to 
the  stone  from  whence  he  hears  soihe  causes 
or  grievances,  and  receives  homi^  for  th4 
vacant  fifefs. 

(Tote  eontitnutU) 

THE  PUFF. 
The  puff,  to  be  well  done,  is  ndt  so  aa^a 
cemposinen  as  many  people  imagine.  TfeM 
gicatesr  geniuses  fkd  in  ft,  while  ihfe  tiua* 
monest  Kribblcr  wtcceeds  to  aditiinltioB.  It 
might  be  a  sense  of  this,  though  we  think 
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it  was  a  ^tt^f  fceViof,  wfiicn  ^las  dismissed 
wViat  might  6e  called  the  jrnff  magnificent 
»roni  theliotlom  of  (he  play-bills  of  Dniry- 
Lane  Theath*.  and  reSMred  to  thehe  iHter- 
esting  critical  workS,  the  severity  of  skyte 
which  was  the  usage  in  the  time  of  Oar- 
rick.  Other  aspiraota  lb  public  favour  are 
iio,t  so  wise.  Mr,  Polito,  tbe  othek-  day, 
fit^ag  his  Ouraqi;-6utang,  by  a  figure  of 
rhetoric  which  in  Ireland  would  be  called  a 
Bull,  described  it  as  "  the  Mk  which  tepa- 
rattd  the  human  race  ft-om  the  brute  trt- 
atltin  r— such  hludd£r%  will  ptople  cdmmit 
whu  are  notaccustomed  to  write  eoniledeif-ly. 
But  the  paper  which  has  betrayed  us.  into 
these  remarks  out-piiffs  Puff  in  the  Critic, 
and  is  wiihal  so  whimsical  a  production  that 
it  cannot  fail  to  amuse  our  literary  readers. 
It  purports  to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  lady,  vii. 
"  Mrs.  Meyer,  a  Painter,"  and  a  great 
Paitit^r  too,  tH  well  as  a  Blue  Stocking,  for 
she  herein  proposes  to  sell  u>  "  The  Pictures 
ofaU  the  Sovereigns  and  JModern  Illustrious 
Men  in  Europe,  with  a  Biogru>hic  Text  of 
their  Civil,  Politic,  or  Military  lAfe;  Drawn 
to   the  Uje,  or  Original  Pictures,  and   en- 

§fiiven  by  skilful  Artists !  !"  With  the  mo- 
esty  which  ever  accompanies  true  greatness 
of  mind,  the  following  humble  motto  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  particulars  of  this  grand  under- 
taking. It  is  apparently  in  vcrut 
^  A  tiiouundfiB*  wit*  ilwU  inicrilM   Um  acbieTuaasU  of 

lieroei 
In  the  (linili  of  Ame,  ta  bfttsr  tbu  ia  th«ir  writisgi,  or 

ia  history. 
All  thoM  oeldmtwl  btroN  (bill  n*i**  is  19  piituiw." 

The  prospectus  itself  is  worthy  of  tbe 
iotrodnction.    It  says, 

Tlie  proeisiming  a  complete  collecBoQ  of  tiis  pictorM 
of  ftll  tb«  SoTtrtigns  in  Europe  end  the  nibdern  illttktriotis 
■ten,  wtiti  a  Biefrapblc  texb  I*  pnclalaiiBt  aaa  of  ttie 
greeteAC,  the  noet  aeefol,  and  tlic  mott  moral  under- 
taking;  *tU  apeaking  to  tiia  mioJ  of  every  cmliaed  pco* 
^1^ ;  *ti>  rvTiTing  every  leerned  nua'i  ieaailrtlity  aid  eeary 
bnoiao  aatora'a  friaode;  in  oaa  word,  it  ia  apnadlag 
every  where  the  fruitful  causea  of  beroikm,  and  the  da- 
voting  to  ook't  country  eud  Sovereign.  In  affect,  if,  vbaa 
the  valiant  or  brave  aea,  of  the  virtue  or  teaiaa  of 
tbe  emiorat  pefaouafaa  ttiat  laave  been  Um  ocnaMmt  of 
their  ago«  were  tendered  to  lie  admired,  one  oontributai  ia 
the  most  powerful  manner,  not  only  in  the  perpetnaUug 
of  it  in  the  remembrance  of  Been,  bot  even,  to  luring  ftarth 
in  tba  loul  of  every  one,  who  ie  exalted  and  electriSed 
by  read  tug  all  tJiat  ia  eiceltent,  great,  andaublime;  what 
bust  it  ba  than,  if  yon  are  ahnwn  the  fcatdraa  of  thoia 
xtirj  pertoaa,  ia  mme  neaora  animated,  and,  aa  if  tbcy 
were  aliva  ia  those  portraita?  la  it  not,  aa  it  were  makbig 
tliam  speak,  themselves,  is  it  not  adding  ib  itliisloo,  and 
Enlarging  the  deceit  of  all  that  example,  eonipered  with 
iteerved  and  dry  preeepte,  Ie  noet  able  to  parsuade } 

Having  thus  brought  Into  notice  figures  of 
speech  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Engusb  lan- 
guage, and  which  must  enrich  it  hy  new  and 
unheard-of  combinations,  by  facilities  never 
even  contemplated  by  the  greatest  of  our 
grammarians,  and,  what  is  rtoderine  a  more 
tsifential  servlcfe  to  the  pubUr,  h&vmg  con- 
tributed to  improve  tbe  ktyle  and  enlkrge  the 
system  uf  puffing,  we  •ball,  only  insert  the 
conclusion  of  this  eMuisite  address,  for.  the 
gratificatioQ,  of  the  admirers  of  fine  writing, 
Ind  of  that  Incomprehensible  in  comppsifion 
Miidh  has  Justly  been  denoihinate'd  the 
Sublitfae. 

.  -naet:txiHMnrdMa-(llibrkl1;tiAtblnt|t  ••ihkll")  (oAk. 
joie  a  f  aUan,  c>a  wbkh  a«a  aa^  b.at  «i^  one|a  ef  «k  (a 
feel  one's  selTioflaaed  with  a  desire  of  ioutatiog  the  areat 
^MB,  who  SH  »|ir3leritedli  Stm  irith  D^n^  find  efn- 
Icbritj  (t.  a.  in  being  born  emparors  and  kinp,  ttx.)  which 


mide  Ihein  famous.  And  if  tMaar  shed  tears  In  Viewing 
Aletabder^  sbtue,  and  fklt  the  nauMy  of  Imitating 
that  hero,  bow  murli  more  shall  not  that  nnmenoa  quan- 
tity of  pictures,  offered  to  ^outb,  aafcr  and  unpaUenI  ol 
aniniring  glory,  coatribate  to  display  In  them  tbosa  happy 
dUJK^itiMI,  wblcb  olh^rwtoa  U»y  bad  peihaps  never 
thought  tliey  had  esiatcd  I  Tbey  will  ba  sensible  thai  then 
are  several  ways  to  arrive  at  glory,  and  that  one  mayelso 
toh,  woridcrfhl  I)  thriva  In  becoudng  Ulasutoni,  whether 
y6tt  serve  tbe  atale  by  yoar  parts  aad  capadty,  or  balp 
your  Sovereign  cither  by  your  cooaMl-or  power. 

The  Author  of  this  nnderUking  (to  wit,  AfiltrcstUeyer) 
hks  dobe  hi)  u;m<»t  to  make  it  worthy  of  those  who  are 
tile  subjects  of  it,  and  eapedallj  of  this  magaaaimoos  Sore- 
I  eigne  that  bare  condeaeeadcd  to  accept  Uie  homage 
oht. 

Cbntlderlng  the  immaui  orveut  eiipeaea  so  great  an 
undrruking  laquirea,  the  Author  flatters  Aimic)/' that  one 
will  not  take  it  ill  of  him  to  scttlr  as  an  express  condition, 
that  the  illastrloos  parlons,  who  have  a  right  to  be  reck- 
Aoad  in  tlllt  collection,  and  will  siiow  a  desire  to  It,  shell 
be  ranked  amos^  the  sobserlbcrt,  and  hare  Indeed  em 
iracUd  a  promiu  tht  compounding  and  agreeing 
for  ifte  dtUrxriti  thUt  mutt  bt  paid  off  at  Man  as  ihty 
artpuHiihtd,  and  till  that  thne  tba  wllectkni  be  com- 
plete without  any  farther  eipeopet  nor  advances. 

Svery  Subscriber  is  also,  to  the  Author  obliged  to  pay 
off  bis  f  ubscriptioo,  till  the  work  be  inSrely  fihlthed,  aad 
at  the  some  as  die  deliveriee  shsll  appear. 

Here  follow  the  terms,  and  the  whole 
ends  thus : 

To  conciliate  at  tba  tame  time  the  Uterests  of  MM. 
tbe  subscribers  with  his  own.  the  AVtbor  baa  resolved  to 
let  those  of  amongst  tbem,  who  vrenld  pay  iu  snbtcrlbing, 
the  wiiole  snm  of  their  subscription,  enjoy  the  sixtli  part 
of  ah  ttement. 

The  Cetalogue  of  UK  Snbictlbar^  shall  be  printed  at  the 
and  of  tba  first  voluaM. 

Mo  doubt  but  every  one  will  be  pleased  to  see  the 
names  of  the  Sovereigns,  Princes,  Great  Dignitaries  of 
State,  who  hive  deigned  to  boaonr  tbia  work  with  their 
kind  protection. 

All  the  deliveries  ihall  be  sent  {wtt  paid  for  every  Ju- 
rhdiction,  end  aa  hr  as  the  ftobtibrt  for  a  foreign  country. 

Ton  an  datiiad  above  all  to  pay  tbe  postages  of  letters, 
parcel  and  money. 

If  the  t)ietures  resemble  their  announce- 
ment, what  an  extraordinary  and  unrivalled 
gallery  thalt  He  deliveriiM  JhtrHisA  to  MM. 
the  lubfcribtn/  !  ! 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 
To  the  Editor  qf  Ike  LUerary  Gaxette. 
S3d  Sept.  1817. 

Sif,— I  wis  gratified  by  seeing  in  your 
elegant  Journal,  a  few  weeks  since,  a  paper 
on  the  subject  of  the  Miseries  of  die  Bnite 
Creation.  It  is  high  time  that  a  check 
should  be  placed  on  the  cruelty  of  naan  to- 
wards this  unoffending,  because  innocent, 
part  of  the  Almighty's  creatures.  To  this 
end,  I  think  that  a  short  prayer  introduced 
into  our  admirable  Liturgy,  and  mide  use  of 
in  common  with  th«  rest  if  the  ierVice, 
wouM  lead  men  to  considerof  the  wieked- 
ness  of  their  conduct*  The  subject,  in  many 
instances,  merely  requires  this  considemtion, 
to  make  the  cruel  man  shrink  with  horror 
from  bis  refleciiuns;  and  I  am  convinced, 
that  the  a{)peal  iriiide  to  every  man's  consci- 
ence in  the  sight  of  God,  would  not  only  not 
be  an  in«fleetual  one;  but  wbdid  80  humajl- 
ise  many  a  bard  Heart,  ak  to  lender  the  Indi- 
vidual iu  every  respect  a  better  mfember  of 
society. 

The  following  simple  prayer,  the  former 
partofWrhich  is  taken  from  the  Collect  for 
the  Eleventh  Sundiy  aftet  Trinity,  liaay  suit 
the  Occasion.  ,  , 

••  O  God,  who  dfechreit  thy  Almighty 
poi-er  most  chiefly  by  thewlni;  Mercy  and 
Pity,  look  down  with  compassion,   we  be- 


seech Thee,  on  the  suffering.s  of  the  Brute 
Creation.  Prevent  evil-minded  men  from 
exeitising  Cruelty  and  Oppiesuon  towards 
them;  and  incline  the  hearts  of  all  to  pity 
^id  compasrion  for  tbem  and  for  one  an- 
other. Mereifiilly  grant  these  our  suppli- 
cations through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen." 

Si. 


CARLSBAD. 

TBB  SISCOVSRY  0»  WtBM  B<TH!I. 

The  following  communications  may  iat«> 
rest  the  antiquary;  and  as  the  sutement 
which  led  to  them  appeared  in  the  Literary 
Gazette,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  lend 
our  aid  to  the  elucidation. 

iSodalminr,  9th  Sej^.  1817. 

Six,  I  am  iirfbtmcd  tiiai  uie  waters  of  Carls- 
bad wete  discdvercd  abbnttbevcar  1979,  wlucb 
was  in  the  reign  of  Chariei  Oe  IVth :  and  to 
yonr  interestiiie  ielectioo  from  the  Scrip,  in- 
serted in  tiie  Qterary  Gazette  of  the  6tb  inst. 
it  ik  said,  itaft  tbe  etnoerdr  btasries  tiie  Vth  ef 
Germany  discovered  these  waters.  This  em- 
peror was  bom  at  Qhent,  in  1500;  aad  in  I6I6, 
SQcceeded  Ferdinand  in  tbe  kingtlom  of  Spain; 
whtre  Kt  tuded  U*  day$.  Will  yon  then  infona 
die  if  tlie  Scrip  is  in  eVror,  or  whether  1S70  is 
an  aoaehroDiNB? 

I  an.  Sir,  yoor  very  obedient  a^runt, . 
H.  B, 

Sir,  Being  fully  peraoaded  it  is  your  wish  to 
h»vk  your  paper  as  accurate  as  poiiible,  with 
this  view  yoli  will  allow  me  f  0  correct  an  mw 
in  the  aceoani  of  Carlsbad.  The  baths  wbicb 
yon  have  mentioned  as  having  been  discovered 
by  Charles  the  Vth,  are  senecally  sapDoscd  (b 
have  been  discovered  by  (Carles  tlie  rvih :  in 
corroboration  of  this  statement,  tbe  foUowin^ 
bas  been  extracted  from  a  ioost  iidmirable  worii, 
"Bosebing's  Geogr^ihy,''  which  shonid  it' be 
consistent  with  the  natora  of  year  paper  to  v- 
sert,  will  oblige 

Yoar  obedient  sertant, 

JCVKNI*. 

"  Wary  or  Carltbad,  in  Latiii  Tberm*  Caro- 
Unae,  a  royal  borongb,  seated  on  the  river  To^tt, 
and  celebrated  for  itn  warm  hatha,  which  were 
discovered  in  the  year  1370,  in  the  time  ef 
Gbaries  tbe  IVtIi.  These  baths  gave  occasion 
to  tbe  building  of  this  small  town,  to  which  be- 
long also  certain  villages." 

Hnbner,  vol.  ii.  p.  56.  has  almost  the  sauc 
passSge. 

HoeiliMy,  Sirt.  19, 1817. 

It  hapfieos apropos  enougb,that  the  Num- 
ber of  the  Edinburgh  Review  which  has  just 
a|>peared,  touches  incidentally  upon  this 
subject  in  iU  notice  of  Tritvels  in  Caucasus 
and  Georgia.  As  its  remarks  «re  gencnlly 
curious,  and  supersede  those  we  intended  to 
offer,  we  annex  them  to  the  letters  of  our 
Correspondents. 

"  Tbe  citv  of  Tefflis,  as  it  recorded  in  the 
blstnry  of  Georgia,  was  {bonded  by  King 
Wadhlang  OeorgasUw,  who  discovered  the 
ttarm  baths  for  which  it  Is  celebrated,  whilst 
be  wat  bnnting.  His  M^jeMr  was  pleued  with 
the  salutary  spiingt;  tlie  amenity  of  the  sur- 
roniiding  country  took  hit  fancy ;  and  be 
foandf'^l  the  city  which  afttrwanb  deprived  the 
dty  of  Noah's  grandson  ef  its  ^ re-emin«nee, 
aail  beeame  the  capital  ef  Georgia.  The  ei^r 
of  Wachtanc  Georgatlaw  obtaineil  the  name  of 
fia<JL  for  thiau  the  meaning  of  Tweli*  in  thf 
old  Oeorgiatt  language.  Tlie  word  it  now  ror- 
rnpted  into  T^Bu.    M.  Von  Kiaprutfa  speBa  it 
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elhrrwiie,  ud  ioterpieii  It  <  Tha  Wann  City.' 
It  wriDR  to  have  been  the  fiuhion  of  the  old 
chroniclers  to  connect  the  faiatory  of  thermal 
(pringswith  repal  namea.  The  waters  of  Aix- 
la-Onpelle  bubbled  forth  at  the  approach  of 
CbariemaKoe,  who  conquered  the  Mvil  who 
haunted  them,  by  raiuiing  hii  sword  throngh 
the  body  of  the  imp  of  darluie»s ;  and  the  King's 
Bath  is  warmed  to  this  very  day  by  the  '  ginnes 
of  thilk  Master  Bladnd,  that  was  Kynges  son 
Lud.'  It  is  probable  that  the  history,  of  Tefflis 
(and  we  nuy  add  of  Carlsbad)  tiioogh  less 
marTelloos,  u  ei|nally  antbentic." 


ORIGINAL  AND  INTERESTING 
NARRATIVE. 


VOYAGE  to  THE  CONGO. 

CHAPTER  TBS  UCaTH. 

Deter^tiMi  »/  the  momth  of  the  Con- 
go :—itt  magnitude  not  to  great  at  re- 
ported.—Atpect  of  the  thore  on  both 
nde»;~itt  water  proved  to  he  colowrlett, 
though  apparently  red; — rMtn||-  and 
falling  of  itt  tidet.—Vititt  of  the  na- 
tieet. — Trading  canoet  and  their  car* 
goet. — Expedition  of  Lieut.  Hawkey  to 
explore  one  of  the  largett  ereekt,  and  hit 
report  thereon. — Account  of  the  King  of 
Sonio'i  retidenee. — The  mearaneet  of 
cannibalittn  explained  by  the  natitet.  — 
Further  Intercourte  with  them. — JTkeir 
impottures,  and  excellent  plan  to  get  rid 
^  them. — Flight  of  the  Portuguete  tlave 
dealert. — A  Mafooka  affronted,  and  re- 
conciled. 

So  far  as  riie  river,  to  explore  which 
vaS  the  object  of  the  expedition,  had 
yet  been  seen  by  Captain  Tuckey,  and 
those  who  accompanied  him,  it  had  pie- 
seated  nothing  to  bear  out  the  accounts 
which  they  had  faeaixl,  or  to  justify  the 
ideas  which  had  been  excited,  of  its  mag- 
nitude. It  was  thought  scarcely  to  de- 
serve the  character  of  a  river  of  the 
second  class,  unless  the  waters  between 
the  Sonio  and  the  opposite  shore  were 
held  to  be  its  entrance.  This,  however. 
Captain  Tuckey  was  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion, would  be  a  most  erroneous  calcu- 
lation. He  held  the  real  mouth  of  the 
river,  beginning  at  Fathomless  Point,  to 
be  about  three  miles  in  breadth,  the 
mean  depth  about  forty  ikthom,  and  the 
stream  mdinarily  running  at  the  rate  of 
abont  four  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  If 
the  observatioiu  on  which  these  calcula- 
tions were  founded,  may  be  relied  upon 
as  tolerably  correct,  and  their  accuracy 
was  most  satisfiiotorily  established,  it  fol- 
lows that  the.  Statements  made,  respect- 
ing this  celebrated  but  imperfectly  known 
river,  have  gone  greatly  beyond  the 
truth,  as  the  volume  of  water  which  it 
volls  to  the  sea  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
that  which,  has  been  described.  The  en- 
tmnce  to  it  on  the  south  is  bounded  by. 


Cape  Padron  and  Shark  Point.  The 
peninsula  which  these  present  has  to  aU 
appearance  been  shaped  by  the  com- 
bined dispositions  of  the  sea  and  the 
river.  A  steep  beach  formed  by  the  ac- 
cumulating sands,  marks  the  external,  or 
sea  shore  of  this  peninsula.  On  the  in- 
side, the  scene  varies  considerably,  the 
river  being  bordered  with  mud  and  mo- 
rass, and  covered  with  the  mangrove. 
The  aspect  of  each  side  of  the  river,  near 
Fathomless  Point,  is  so  nearly  the  same, 
that  to  describe  them  separately  is  un- 
necessary. They  are  intersected  by  nu- 
merous creeks,  in  which  the  water  is  pei^ 
fectly  torpid.  The  islands  formed  by 
these  streams,  serve  to  diversify  the 
scene  with  a  variety  of  pleasantly  pictu- 
resque objects.  From  the  trees  growing 
in  the  water,  it  is  not  easy  to  approach 
the  shore  in  many  places.  Here  and 
there  a  little  spot  of  sandy  beach  made 
it  practicable  to  do  so ;  but  generally 
speaking,  this  mangrove  track  may  be 
pronounced  to  be  impenetrable.  On 
both  sides  it  extends  for  seven  or  eight 
miles  inland,  when  it  meets  the  primitive 
soil,  of  which  the  outline  only  can  be 
seen  from  the  part  of  the  river  where  the 
Congo  now  lay,  which  was  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  south  shore,  nearly  oppo- 
site Sherwood's  Creek,  and  about  ten 
miles  iirom  the  point  which  the  captain 
had  so  long  ineffectiully  laboured  to  dou- 
ble, and  which  he  described  to  have  been 
almost  as  formidable  to  him,  as  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  was  to  the  mariners  of 
earlier  times.  The  current  here  was  very 
irregular.  This  was  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  flowing  of  a  tide  interrupted  by 
eddies  formed  by  the  points  of  land  or 
banks,  which  were  often  found  com- 
pletely to  overcome  the  stream,  and  cre- 
ate slack  water,  which  effect  was  observ- 
ed to  continue  in  some  instances  for  half 
an  hour  :  in  others  it  subsided  in  less 
than  five  minutes.  The  water  had  the 
same  red  appearance  here  as  offCohenda, 
but  brought  to  the  test,  as  in  the  former 
instance,  by  being  put  in  a  glass,  it  was 
found  to  be  perlmstly  colouriess,  but  too 
brackish,  to  be  used  for  any  fi«sh  water 
purpose.  The  risine  and  felling  of  the 
tides  could  be  traced  on  the  mangroves 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  their  greatest  elevation  and 
its  lowest  depression,  was  found  to  be 
about  two  ieet  and  a  half. 

The  Congo  wu  visited  in  her  new 
birth  by  many  of  the  natives,  who  came 
to  offer  goats,  pigs,  fowls,  eggs,  and 
other  articles  for  sale.  Their  demands 
were  less  exorbitant  than  those  of  their 
neighbours  «t  Shark  Point,  bat  they  were 
not  sulfieiently  reduced   to  incliae  the 


Captain  to  deal  much  with  them.  Sevasl 
trading  canoes  were  observed  passing  np 
the  river,  carrying  from  ten  to. twenty 
men  in  each.  The  European  vesseb 
failed  not  to  attract  their  attentkm,  and 
most  of  them  came  along  side  the  ship  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity,  and  at  the  lame 
tim'e  to  try  if  they  could  make  any  thing 
of  their  visitors.  The  cargoes  of  these 
boats,  which  seemed  to  be  proceeding  to 
something  like  an  established,  market, 
consisted  of  salt  and  palm-nats.  From 
the  last-mentioned  commodity  the  na- 
tives have  the  art  of  extracting  oil,  which 
is  applicable  among  them  to  a  variety  of 
purposes.  The  salt  with  which  they 
were  laden  is  procured  on  the  North 
shore  near  Fathomless  Point,  at  a  place 
called  Boolamveaba.  Among  the  mer- 
chandise shipped  on  board  the  canoes, 
in  addition  to  the  articles  already  parti- 
cularized, an  elephanfs  tusk  'and  a  box 
were  observed,  and  thought  to  be  curi- 
osities when  it  was  considered  to  what 
market  they  were  going. 

To  examine  minutely  the  numerous 
creeks  near  the  entrance  of  the  river,  was 
a  task  which  Captain  Tuckey  could  not 
venture  upon,  but  Lieutenant  Hawkey 
undertook  to  explore  the  creek  nearest 
to  the  place  where  the  Congo  now  lay  at 
anchor.  He  proceeded  up  a  considerable 
distance.  From  the  report  he  made  on 
bis  return,  it  appears  that  the  water 
branches  off  in  two  opposite  directions, 
one  arm  of  the  creek  taking  its  way  East 
by  South,  the  other  West  by  North.  He 
passed  twenty  reaches,  the  courses .  of 
which  were  extremely  various  and  per^ 
plexing,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  high 
land,  which  is  marked  by  cliffs  of  consi- 
derable steepness.  Here  they  were  en- 
abled to  discover  the  tyger  and  elephant 
were  no  strangers,  as  their  excrement  was 
observed  on  the  ground,  with  that  of  va- 
rious other  animals,  carnivorous  as  w.ell 
as  herbaceous.  An  antelope  was  seen, 
and  the  skeleton  head  of  a  wild  hog  was 
found  by  some  of  the  party.  On  the 
sandy  beach,  dose  to  a  pond  of  stagnant 
water,  the  eggs  of  the  river  turtle  were 
observed  to  have  been  deposited  in  im- 
mense abundance. 

By  the  natives  who  came  on  board 
while  the  Congo  remained  off  this  place, 
the  adventurers  were  informed  that  the 
King  of  Sonio  resided  at  Baua  Sonio,  on 
the  banks  of  a  fresh  water  river,  the  to- 
trance  of  which  was  pointed  out,  and  is 
a  creek  marked  in  Maxwell's  chart, 
"  Raphael's  Creek."  Accordbg  to  tiiem 
a  boat  would  be  twelve  hours  ascending 
to  the  town,  though  the  cnirent  is  not 
stroi^.  No  interestingjparticuterB  how» 
ever  coaMhe  obtamed.  The  appearances 
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on  shore  which  had  filled  the  scientific 
parly  with  horror  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  from  the  fire  which  appeared  to 
have  been  kindled,  and  from  the  scat- 
tered remains  of  human  beings  which 
lay  around,  the  natives  had  been  sus- 
pected of  a  propensity  to  cannibalism, 
were  here  explained.  In  answer  to  ques- 
tions eagerly  put  to  them,  on  this  inter- 
esting subject,  they  disclaimed  the  prac- 
tiee  which  had  been  imputed  to  them 
with  great  earnestness,  and  described  the 
pbce  in  question  to  be  that  selected  for 
the  execution  of  criminals  of  a  particular 
district;  and  the  skulls  and  bones  which 
had  been  seen,  were  said  to  be  those  of 
some  culprits  who  had  a  short  tim^  before 
been^  put  to  death  for  an  offence  which 
would  have  been  held  to  merit  capital 
punishment  in  any  country. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  17tb  the  trans- 
•  port  weighed  with  a  fresh  sea  breeze,  but 
did  not  make  much  way  before  she  ran 
on  Shark  Point.  Here  she  remained 
half  an  hour,  when  the  tide  flowing  she 
was  got  off  without  damage.  By  great 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Master  of 
the  Congo,  she  was  brought  to  an  an- 
chor two  miles  witliiii  the  Point.  The 
impositions  here  attempted  on  the  Cap- 
tain were  numerous.  Every  hour  fi-esh 
feces  were  seen  approaching  the  ship, 
the  owners  of  which  pretended  they  came 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  assist  their 
English  friends,  not  having  in  any  in- 
stance an  eye  to  tJteir  own  advantage. 
As  usual  they  all  described  themselves  to 
be  gentlemen,  and  announced  to  him  that 
they  bad  been  sent  by  the  Mafooka  of 
Enibomma  to  see  the  vessels  safe  up  the 
river.  ^  The  Captain  was  much  annoyed 
at  finding  himself  thus  beset,  and  some- 
what embarrassed  how  to  act.  He  could 
not  be  sure  that  all  were  impostors,  and 
such  of  them  as  deserved  that  character 
he  had  no  means  of  distinguishing  from 
those  who  might  be  of  service  to  him, 
and  whose  ill  will  might  throw  consider- 
able obstacles  in  the  way  of  bit  ultimate 
success.  Those  who  had  caused  him  to 
experience  this  vexation,  were  little  more 
at  ease  themselves.  They  found  too 
maiiy  had  embarked  in  the  same  specu- 
lation, to  make  it  a  very  good  one  for 
any  of  them.  Each  wished  to  see  his 
fellows  dismissed  with  as  much  earnest- 
ness, as  the  Captain  languished  to  get  rid 
of  them  all,  and  with  this  feeling  every 
intrnder  took  care  to  assure  him,  that  he 
was  the  only  true  representative  of  the 
Mafooka,  and  that  all  the  otiiers  were 
black  rascals,  who  bad  only  come  oo 
iKMisdin  the  hope  of  getting  some  brandy. 
Captain  Tuckry  WM  doubtAil  fot  some 


time  how  to  act  in  order  to  get  relieved 
from  bis  company,  without  grievously 
offending  them.  He  at  length  hit  upon 
an  expedient  which  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect :  by  announcing  an  intention  of  de- 
taining them  all  on  board,  till  the  Ma- 
fooka from  whom  they  pretended  to  come 
should  himself  arrive,  in  order  that  he 
might  discover  and  punish  the  impostors ; 
he  succeeded  iu  clearing  the  ship.  From 
that  moment  they  were  all  occupied  with 
the  means  of  effecting  an  escape,  to  which 
it  will  easily  be  conceived  no  great  ob- 
struction was  interposed,  and  the  nui- 
sance of  their  presence  wa?  speedily  re- 
moved. 

If  what  was  reported  by  these  visitors 
may  be  depended  upon,  the  appearance 
of  a  British  ship  of  war  in  the  Congo  had 
created  some  alarm  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. They  stated  an  express  to  have 
been  sent  off  from  Cabenda  to  Embom- 
ma,  to  announce 'the  arrival  of  the  expe- 
dition. No  sooner  had  this  intelligence 
been  communicated  to  the  Portuguese 
slave-dealers,  several  of  whom  were 
there,  than  they  all  took  the  hint,  left 
the  place  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
and  quitted  the  river  as  it  was  supposed 
(the  fact  indeed  could  not  be  doubled) 
in  the  night,  to  avoid  being  seen  by  the 
Congo  and  her  consort.  This  precaution 
was  not  altogether  necessary.  Captain 
Tuckey  considered  that  he  had  been  sent 
out  purely  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and 
bent  on  obtaining  all  the  information  he 
could  acquire,  had  resolved  not  to  suffer 
his  attention  to  be  diverted  by  under- 
taking to  interfere  with  those  who  might 
have  sought  the  same  region  with  other 
objects  in  view,  and  had  iu  consequence 
distinctly  intimated  both  to  the  people  of 
MoluQiba  and  Cabenda,  that  he  should 
not  meddle  with  any  slave-traders  that 
might  fidl  in  his  way. 

The  Mafooka  of  Embomma,  from 
whom  BO  many  pretended  messengers 
had  previously  been  icceived,  came  on 
board,  in  j^opria  persona,  oo  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th.  Wearied  out  by  the 
numerous  tricks  which  had  been  played 
off  on  him,  the  Captain  was  not  in  a 
humour  to  submit  to  a  new  imposition. 
So  many  gentleaten  and  Mafookm*,  and 
tnvojfi  fivn  Mafooka*,  Imd  annoyed 
him  of  tote,  that  he  did  not  testify  any 
great  delight  at  seeing  another  cheat,  as 
he  supposed  him  to  be,  added  to  the  ero  wd 
that  had  gone  before.  The  Mafooka  in 
consequence  met  with  a  reception  not 
altogether  grateftil  to  his  feelmgs,  nor 
flattering  to  his  rank,  and  he  kft  the 
Congo  not  very  well  pleased  with  the 
treatment  he  had  experienced.    He  then 


went  on  board  the  transport,  where  his 
person  being  recognized,  and  bis  autb^ 
rity  acknowledged  by  several  of  the  na- 
tives  who  happened  then  to  be  on  board, 
his  head  man,  or  interpreter,  was  seat 
back  to  the  ship  he  had  quilted,  to  satisfy 
the  CapUin  that  he  was  really  the  im- 
portant personage  he  had  described  him- 
self to  be.  The  Captain  now  found  he 
had  made  an  unfortunate  mistake,  and 
set  himself  about  to  rectify  it  without 
loss  of  time.  The  recollection  of  the 
bad  reception  he  had  to  comphua  of, 
was  obliterated  from  the  Mafooka's  mind 
by  a  salute,  which  was  forthwith  ordered 
to  be  fired  by  the  tnnqport,  in  honour 
of  their  illnstrious  guest,  who  was  so 
much  flattered  by  this  and  the  other 
civilities  which  were  bestowed  upon  him, 
that  in  the  afternoon  he  returned  to  the 
Congo  to  pay  Capt.  Tuckey  a  friendly 
visit.  The  CapUin  was  well  pleased  to 
have  thus  promptlyefiaced  the  unfavour- 
able impression  made  by  the  course  he 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  take  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day;  but  he  would 
not  have  been  displeased  ff  the  Mafooka 
had  spared  him  the  honour  of  entertain- 
ing the  gang  oi  ruffians  he  brought  at 
his  heels,  consisting  of  about  twenty, 
who  composed  his  state-retinue.  He  ex- 
pected all  these  fellows  to  be  treated 
with  brandy,  and  as  Capt.  Tuckey  was 
informed  that  he  had  great  influence  at 
the  Court  of  Embomma,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  gratify  his  wishes  in  this  k- 
spect.  Nor  did  bis  attentions  to  his  guest 
end  here.  Having  well  regaled  him  and 
his  party,  the  Captain  lent  him  the 
Cbngo's  jolt^-boat  to  return  to  Embom- 
ma, and  his  boat-cloak  to  keep  him 
warm  on  the  way.  These  accontmoda- 
tions  gave  the  Mafooka  great  satisfaction, 
and  he  took  his  departure  from  the  ship 
more  than  consoled  for  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  morning. 

(To  be  continmd.) 


ARTS  AND  self  JfCES. 

The  Society  of  Encourogtmeitt  (Paris)  has 
proposed  the  following  Prizes  for  the  year 
1818: 

1500  francs  for  a  machine  for  making 
pack-thread ;  1000  francs  for  a  machine 
for  cutting  the  fur  from  the  skins  used  iu 
hat-making  ;  6000  francs  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel-wire  for  needles;  SOOO  francs 
for  manufacturing  articles  of  cast-iron ;  3000 
francs  for  a  method  of  salting  meat;  3000 
francs  for  the  manufacture  of  isinglass: 
3000  francs  for  manufacturing  enamelea 
metal  vases;  1500  francs  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  plants  which  supplypotjisfe^^lQW 
francs'Tor  making  pipes  without  s^ams; 
600  francs  fur  the  qiiicovery  of,  stones  foe 
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IMography :  and  IWO  fhmcs  fiir  their  artifi- 
cist  coropMitioa. 

The  Society  has  deferred  witil  1819,  the 
distribution  of  the  following  prizes: — 1«00 
francs  for  the  maou^ture  of^  strasi,'  and 
Attificial  pretious  stones ;  SOOO  francs  for  the 
initn/tty  of  a  certain  process  for  dryin° 
Meat;  and  tOOO  francs  for  the  cultivation  oT 
•teagitious  plants :  the  price  for  the  preser- 
TStitin  of  woollen  ciotb,  which,  in  consider- 
ation of  its  importance,  has  been  raised  to 
the  sum  of  9000  francs  |  and  that  of  1000 
fftbe*  for  the  construction  of  a  mill  for  skin- 
iiitag  dried  Vegetables,  such  as  peas,  beans, 
kt.  »iH  n»t  be  awarded  till  the  year  1820. 

file  Society  has  besides  prt)po8ed  9  others, 
vi«7-*lit.  One  Of  flOOO  francs,  to  be  given  in 
MM)  M  tho  person  who  shall  raise,  by  the 
mint  certain  and  eeononiieiii  processes,  and 
with  the  least  possible  loss,  the  greatest 
iluthber  of  white  Chinese  silk-worms. 

3d.  Ode  of  600  francs,  in  1818,  for  the 
inveAtion  of  an  extremely  economical,  agree- 
aA»le^  and  whotesome  fermented  drink,  which 
OHiV  be  prepared  by  the  poorest  cultivators, 
and  it  for  the  use  of  petwus  employed  in 
out-door  labour. 

Sd.  One  of  1900  francs,  in  MIS,  for  the 
<habu&cture  of  an  unalterable  green  colour, 
Of  fine  quality,  ^d  preferable  to  Scheefs 

4«t>.  Otto  of  500  francs,  m  1818,  fbr  the 
ditoovery  of  the  best  method  of  grinding 
oil  and  water  ccriours,  to  the  degree  <rf° 
tebuity  required  by  artists. 

5th.  One  of  3000  francs,  in  1819,  for  the 
Aianufacture  of  animal  charcoal  prepared 
ffoUi  other  gbbstances  than  bone,  and  with- 
o«  the  employment  of  pot-ash ;  and  which 
tamy  be  equally  as  good  and  cheap  as  char- 
coal prepared  from  bones. 

6tb.  One  of  1400  francs,  in  1819,  for  the 
maoutaciure  of  a  new  kind  of  economical 
floor-cloth,  composed  of  strong  paper  cove^ 
ed  witli  varnish. 

tth.  One  of  SOOd  francs,  in  1810,  for  the 
applicatibn  of  the  steam-engine  to  printing- 

mh.  One  of  5000  firancs,  in  1819,  fbr  the 
diseuvery  of  a  vegetable  substance  consist- 
ing of  natural  or  prepared  leaves,  fit  to  be 
empioved  as  a  substitute  for  mulberry  leaves 
in  feeding  silk-worms. 

9lh.  One  of  SOOO  francs,  in  1831,  for  a 
metsl  Oraitey,  which  may  be  substituted  for 
iron  and  steel,  in  the  constniotioo  of  ma- 
chines for  grinding  vegetables. 

tUt  Rugal  Acadeaiji  of  In$criptitmt  and 
Btllet  Ltttret  proposed  as  the  subjf  ct  fur  a 
prize.  The  HiHory  of  the  School  of  Alesander, 
fivmUieommenctment  to  the  first  yean  of  the 
third  century  of  the  vulgar  era.  This  prize 
was  adjudged  at  the  sitting  of  the  30th  of 
Jun^,  to  a  memoir,  the  author  of  which  is 
M.  Matter,  of  Strasbiirg.  Another  prize  was 
itso  adjudged  at  the  same  sitting,  to  a  me- 
Utiii,  in  reply  to  the  following  question : 
What  are  the  teorkt  nf  the  ancient  Greek 
■  Philosopher!,  and  particularly  of  ArittotU, 
the   Imovleilge  of  mhirh-  hat- ieen  difiued 

*"— ^^^-^ '    ■■    ■  •■!  I.I 


through  the  Witt  by  the  Arabs  f  At  the  time 
the  Academy  awarded  the  prize,  the  author 
of  this  memoir  was  not  known. 

The  subjects  proposed  by  the  same  Aca- 
demy for  the  years  1818  and  1819,  are  as 
follow !— For  1818— To  collect  all  the  parti- 
culars which  monuments  of  every  tana  may 
furnish  respecting  the  annals  of  the  Lagida, 
or  the  ehrondlogy  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  lo  the. 
tubffugation  of  the  country  by  the  Romans, 
rj^er  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  doMghttr  of 
Ptnkmy  Auletes.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Aca- 
demy, that  all  the  facts  of  this  history  should 
be  referred  to  their  dates,  and  if  possible 
that  the  date  of  the  accession  of  each  Prince 
to  the  Throne,  and  the  termination  of  each 
reien  should  be  determined. 

For  1819 — To  discover  mhal  were  the  dif- 
ferent festival*  of  Bacchus,  «i»  the  various 
eitits  of  Orteee,  but  particularly  in  Athens ; 
to  fix  the  number  of  these  festivals,  and  the 
places  either  within  or  without  the  cities, 
where  they  were  celebrated,  and  the  various 
periods  ^  the  year  to  which  they  belonged ;  to 
Hittinguuh  the  rites  peculiar  to  each  <f  these 
fiativatt,  and  to  determine  specially  those 
which  constituted  a  portion  of  the  nufttic  cere- 
monies. The  price  ifor  each  of  tbose  wb- 
jecis  will  be  a  gold  medal  worth  1500  francs. 


*  Tbis  i*  a  coropoiitioli  in  iimtation  of  the 
MmoM.  It  tikes  its  naliic  fiom  flie  person 
by  whom  it  was  invented. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AT  ST.  PETERS- 
BURG. 

The  public  buildings  and  various  works 
which  the  Emperor  had  caused  to  be  com- 
roeuced  for  the  improvemeni  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, were  suspended  during  the  war.  The 
return  of  peace,  enabling  tne  Government 
aj^in  to  turn  its  whole  attention  to  the  inte- 
rior, has  developed  new  plans,  which  are 
gradually  carrying  into  execution.  The  Ad- 
miralty, the  magnificent  fa9ades  of  which 
are  all  quite  finbned,  now  produces  the  ef- 
fect conteinulated  by  the  architect.  The 
ditches  which  separated  it  from  the  walk, 
arefilled  up;  the  bastions,  which  were  erected 
in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  but  were  be- 
come useless,  have  lieen  removed.  In  this 
manner  the  whole  of  this  splendid  edifice  is 
visible  down  to  the  basis,  and  all  its  propor- 
tions are  to  be  seen  in  the  proper  point  of 
view.  It  is  said  that  the  whole  of  tfall  ex- 
tensive building  is  to  be  inclosed  with  an  iron 
ratling.  The  ground  gained  by  fiHtng  up 
the  ditches,  and  levelling  the  raasparts,  will 
be  planted  with  a  new  avenue  of  trees.  Tb« 
neighbouring  square  _  (Peter's  Square)  by 
means  of  some  alterations  to  be  made  in  the 
promenade,  will  have  the  celebrated  statue 
exactly  In  the  center  of  it  The  fil9ade  of  St. 
Isaac's  Chorch,  wMcfa  has  t«MiUtied  ufl- 
finished  ever  since  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Paul,  is  to  be  completed  with  great  magni- 
ficence, and  Isaac's  Square,  now  of  an  irre- 
gular form,  is  to  be  made  of  a  regular  and 
pleasing  shape  by  the  erection  of  new  build- 
mgs.  Flag  pavement  for  the  foot  passen- 
gers is  tone  lud  down  in  the  streets  where 
hitherto  there  btA  bMn  Aone,  and  a  great, 
long-desired  change  fai  the  Nemiki-Pertptb- 
tive,  a  sMMlte  be  resolved  u^a ;  it  is  said 
that  the  avenue  of  trees  in  the  middle  of  it, 
which  as  a  general  footpath  is  too  narrow, 
and  in  bad  weather  almost  impassable,  will 


be  removed,  and  this  increase  of  breadtli 
will  be  made  use  of  for  laying  down  conve- 
nient flag  pavement  ou  the  sides.  But  tlie 
must  important  improvement  intended  for 
the  capital,  and  which  will  remedy  one  ol' 
the  greatest  wants,  is  the  building  of  a  stand- 
ing bridge  between  the  two  principal  parts 
of  the  city,  viz.  the  Quarter  of  the  Admiralty 
and  Wassili  Ostrof.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  communication  has  been  hitherto  efTectctl 
by  means  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  was 
interrupted  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  au- 
tumn, tu  the  great  injury  of  trade  and  free 
intercourse.  But  the  etuicts  of  peace  are  aot- 
confined  to  the  improvements  of  the  capi- 
tal; they  extend  much  farther  into  the  em- 
pire, and  penetrate  even  to  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  political  edifice.  The  public 
prints  have  spoken  of  the  new  plan  of 
finance  intended  to  diminish  the  paper  cur- 
rency, they  have  noticed  the  erection  of  aa 
Imperial  Commercial  Bank,  the  grant  made 
to  Odessa  with  the  privileges  of  a  free  port, 
the  highly  judicious  removal  of  the  celebrated 
fair  of  Macariew,  to  Nishnei  Nowogrod,  &c. ; 
hut  what  they  have  not  spoken  of  is  the  tm- 

ftretending  institutions  wnicb  flourish  in  si- 
ence,  which  are  not  possible  except  in  the 
bosom  of  peace,  and  which,  to  bring  forth 
fruit,  require  time.  These  are  the  esta- 
blishments for  instruction  and  education, 
the  nurseries  of  the  rising  generation.  Two 
of  these  are  especially  worthy  of  atten- 
tion; one  of  thein,  in  St.  Peiersburgh,  is 
the  Fadagogical  Institute,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  Terra  teachers  for  the  Gymnasia 
and  Provincial  Schools  of  the  empire.  The 
publit-spirited  Nowosilzof  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  this  excellent  Institution,  which, 
without  noise  and  show,  has  edueated  a 
great  number  of  usefiil  men,  and  sent  tbera 
all  over  Russia.  It-has  bad  the  good  fortune, 
during  the  absence  of  this  respectable^  no- 
bleman, to  be  under  the  direction  of  judi- 
cious and  well-intentioned  man.igers  and 
teachers,  and  lo  proceed  and  develop  itself 
in  the  spirit  of  its  founder.  This  establish- 
meat  has  acquired  new  energy  since  the 
peace.  The  second  institution  is  at  Zar&koe- 
Selu ;  this  is  the  Imperial  I^reum;  the  Em- 
peror's own  creation,  and  his  favorite  work^ 
where  he  causes  children  of  noble  birth  to 
receive  such  an  education  as  will  qualify 
them  to  fill,  in  future,  offices  of  state.  When 
one  knows  with  what  predilection  and  care 
the  Emperor  cherishes  this  estsMishment, 
one  is  able  to  cast  a  look  into  the  mind  of 
the  Monarch,  and  the  observer  sees  clearly 
parts  of  his  character,  on  which  the  pubUc 
transactions  of  government  throw  do  liebt. 
One  raav  say  toat  the  Emperor  almost  lOi^ 
mediately  directs  this  establishinent,  M 
nearly  has  he  connected  it  with  himself, 
and  so  fnmnilly  does  he  periMiiuilly  inter- 
fere in  it.  He  has  placed  toe  chief  dvectien 
in  the  bands  of  men  whom  he  himself 
chose  after  long  observing  them,  and  whom 
he  has  foUnd  fit  for  the  purpose ;  his  choice 
has  been  most  excellent.  Unannounced, 
unexpected,  the  Emperor  appears  atZti'iMe- 
Seio,  tit  all  bouts  an4  times  of  thi  da^j  M 
thk  fine  senen  not  once  only,  bat  semtdl 
times  in  a  week ;  and  thb  his  iayturiteestii' 
blishment,  whieh  is  in  a  part  of  the  P£Eut 
itself,  is  never  out  of  his  sight.    Nodetul 
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relative  to  the  welfare  of  this  tnonti  nursery, 
is  berteath  his  notice.  All  proposals  lor 
improvements,  as  soon  as  they  ^ire  found  to 
bejiidirious,  are  put  into  execution  with 
imperial  munificence.  The  Lyceum  is  to 
the  Emperor  quite  an  affair  of  the  heart, 
and  more  than  once,  when  visiting  it,  be 
has  dropped  the  remarkable  words,  I  taint 
noraltif  good,  1  teant  honeit  men  in  my  lervice." 
Words  which  express  more  than  all  adver- 
tisements, plans  of  organization,  and  all 
that  could  be  written  upon  the  spirit  and 
object  of  this  establishment,  could  say. 
ISiucc  the  restoration  of  peace  this  institu- 
tion has  become  doubly'  dear  to  its  august 
founder,  because  he  can  promote  its  im- 
provement without  interrogation,  and  be- 
cause be  considers  the  moral  advancement 
of  his  people  as  the  ba»is  of  their  happiness. 


ORIGINAL  POEIRY. 


We  are  indebted  to  a  distingDished  Poet  for 
the  following  lines,  thongli  he  does  not  ao- 
thorite  nt  to  give  hia  name.  No  name  (we 
think)  conid  enliance  their  beauty. 

THE  MOSLEM  BRIDAI^SONG. 

rnoM  tRB  ITALIAN. 

lliere  is  a  radiancl  in  the  sky, 
A  flush  of  gold,  and  purple  dye. 
Night  lingers  in  the  weit, — the  suu 
Float*  on  the  lea. — The  day's  begun.    ^ 
The  wave  slow  swelling  to  the  shore 
Gleams  on  the  green  like  silver  ore ; 
The  grove,  the  clouil,  the  mountain's  br»w, 
.    Are  burning  in  the  crimson  glow; 
Ytt  all  is  silence,— till  the  (ple 
Shakes  its  rich  pinions  from  the  vale. 

It  i(  a  lovely  hour, — tho'  Heaven 
Had  ne'er  to  man  his  partner  given, 
That  thing  <if  beauty,  taial,  lair, 
Hright,  flekte— child  of  flame  and  air; 
Yet  such  an  boar,  such  skies  above. 
Such  earth  below,  had  tangtat  him  Lave. 

But  there  are  sonnds  along  tlie  gale  ;— 
Not  murmni-s  of  (he  grot  or  vale — 
Yet  wild,  yet  sweet,  as  ever  stole 
To  soothe  their  twilight  wanderer's  soul. 
It  comes  from  yonder  jasmine  bower. 
From  yniider  moiqne's  eiunoellcd  tower, 
From  yonder  harem's  roof  of  gold, 
From  yonder  castle's  liaoghty  hold : 
Ob  strain  of  witchery  I  who  e'er 
Tliat  heani  thee,  felt  not  joy  was  atari 
My  mol  shall  in  die  grave  be  dim 
Ere  it  forgets  that  bndat  hymn. 
'Twas  sddi  a  mom,  'twas  sach  a  toM 
That  woke  me;— siaioasi  are  ye  gone  ? 

The  flutes  breathe  nigh,— the  portals  now 
Poor  out  the  train,  white  vcihsd,  like  snow 
Upon  its  mountain  smnmit  spread. 
In  splendor  beyond  man's  nide  tread; 
AncI  o'er  their  pomp,  emerging  fiir 
Thi  bride,  (ike  meming'B  tirgin  stw. 
And  soon  along  the  eve  may  swim 
The  Hlonu  of  the  bridal  hymn ; 
Agaitt  the  brigM  pneeiai^n  ni««« 
To  take  the  last*  sweet  veil  Afoiki  Lore. 
Then  spead  Hm  «•,  ibm  gIbriansaMi  I 
Swifiriier-awift  sel^— bebr%fat-~aadiiotae. 

Hkuum». 

We  olwerve  in  one  of  the  late  numbers  of 
tbe  Waniiererf  a  Journal  published  at  Vi- 
enna, an  article  entitled,  A  Beggtar'i  fili,  io 
which  he  bequeaths  Me  jxitieAce  hefmutd  it 
rtquitke  to  practise  during  hit  life-timep  to  a 
Theatrical  Maaagert 


LE.ARNRD    SOCIETIE.S. 

Messrs.  George  Waddington,  James  Wigtam, 
Urilliam  Moody,  Rirharri  Sheepihanks,  Edward 
B.  Elliot,  and  William  Whewell,  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  were  on 
Wedneaday  hut  elected  Fellows  of  that  society. 

Royal  College  of  PnYsiciAxs. — At  the 
Annual  Election  of  Officers  of  the  College 
on  Tuesday  last,  Dr.  Latham  was  re-elected 
President ;  Dr.  Maton,  Treasurer ;  and  Dr. 
Hue,  B«gistrar;  Sir  Christopher  Pegge,  Dr. 
Turner,  Or.  Paris,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  were 
elected  Censors ;  Dr.  Latham,  Dr.  Ainslie, 
Dr.  Lambe,  Dr.  Bree,  and  Dr.  Cooke,  Coip- 
missioners  under  the  Mad-house  Act ;  and 
Dr.  Powell,  Secretary  to  the  Conraiission. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE 

KNNEABI0NIAN3; 

A  naely  diuovered  Nation  in  tht  interior  of 

New  Holland. 

•    •    •    •    •    Long  were  to  tell 

What  I  have  seen. ■  ■ 

^  One  day  in  summer  being  determined  to 

visit  my  friend  C at  Richmond,  I 

took  a  seat  in  the  Stage  Coach  at  the  White 
Horse  Cellar,  Piccadilly,  selecting,  after  mi- 
nute inquiries,  the  most  steady  coachman, 
as  is  my  {.eneral  rule,  by  which,  though  I 
have  travelled  as  much  as  a  thousand  miles 
within  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  only  been 
overturned  fifty-four  times,  videlicet : 

TIMES. 

By  the  linchpin's  being  loose,    5 

By  the  wheel  breaking    1 

By  driving  against  posts, S 

By  driving  into  ditclies, 3 

By  the  axTc-tree  breaking,    s 

By  anti-attrition, 6 

By  horses  foundering, 11 1 

By  horses  running  away, { 

By  racing   and  running  agaiust  other 
coaches, SS 

Total,  .  ,  .  ,  M 
This  I  note,  (as  all  travds  ought  to  oonvey 
useful  information,)  for  the  btucfit  of  the 
public,  that  others,  by  imitating  my  pru- 
dence, may  escape  those  severe  accidents 
which  are  so  common,  and  journey  as  much 
as  I  have  done  with  no  greater  injuries  than 
have  befallen  me,  that  is,  a  collar-bone  dip- 
located,  a  leg  and  arm  broken,  ancle  apmin- 
ed,  eight  or  nine  contusions  on  tbe  faeltd, ' 
and  but  slight  bruises  over  all  the  rest  of  roy 
body. 


'  It  was  apo*  one  of  these  occaaioiM  that  asy 
witty  eompaaioD,  poor  Poiming,  lost  his  life. 
His  scull  was  fnctnred,  and  the  sufgeon  at 
Launccston  proposed  the  trepan,  "  Ah,  quoth 
Punning,  I  have  been  trepamed  already,"  mean- 
ing into  a  "  Fastflyer ;"  but  the  surgeon  under- 
stood him  literally,  and  thinking  it  daugeroos 
to  repeat  tbe  operation  without  further  advice, 
postponed  it  tiU  too  late  ! 

While  the  surgeon  was  consulting  the  physi- 
cian, his  brain  became  more  affected  than  nsnal, 
and  he  died  delirionsly  repeating. 
Sunt  c|aos  carricnle  pnlverem  OlyapicwB 
Collegisse  juvat,  nwinfaa  fisrvitUa 

Evitala  retis ■  •  •  • 

•  • evebit  ad  Deos. 


Owing  to  the  precantioAs  taken,  we  Ait- 
rived  safely  at  the  end  of  Fulhatir  Bridge,  . 
where  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  water  the 
horses,  lest  they  should  resent  (heabnegs^ 
tion  of  their  simple  beverage,  when  the  Tie* 
of  the  Thames  must  contince  them  thiA 
there  is  no  necessity  to  want.  The  driv«tt 
being  more  rational,  ia  not  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  water. 

White  waiting  for  tnir  second  start,  I 
could  not  help  being  witness  of  a  scene  of 
great  cruelty.  Several  ftiffianly  bovs  wctfr 
tormenting  a  poor  cat,  which  seemed  nearly 
dead  from  ill-treatment  before  I  had  tittie 
to  interfere  in  her  behalf,  and  urtien  I  did,  tlift 
young  barbariaas  threw  their  virtfaA  ittt> 
the  river,  and  ran  off  to  avoid  pttnisbment. 
I  rejoiced  to  observe,  that  their  malke  was 
disappointed.  Puss,  tart^ied  down  by  the 
stream,  swam  as  if  she  had  finished  her  edu- 
cation in  one  of  the  neweSt-fashioned  Utie 
de  Natation,  and  landed  happily  in  a  privath 
ground  below  the  bridge,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  her  persecutors.  Here  she  licked 
herself  dry,  and  began  to  gambol  about  n 
if  nothing  had  happened:  it  is  well  ibr 
you,  said  I,  as  the  Coach  drove  oo,  that  you 
have  nine  Utiles .' 

The  day  was  sultry,  and  the  convertetbh 
within  our  vehicle  aS  dry  as  the  weather. 
My  companions  being  also  lusty,  I  was 
squeezed  into  a  corner  oy  a  fat  lady,  whose 
pressure  produced  the  soporific  eEfect  et* 
tkampooiag, '  and  in  many  ways  overcome, 
I  had  just  dropped  into  a  doze,  into  which  the 
adventures  ot  the  cat  were  being  rapidly 
transferred  to  human  creatures,  when  the 
coach  suddenly  upset,  and  by  a  rattling  cott- 
cussifin  of  my  oram  laid  me  along  insensible 
to  external  objects,  but  busy  in  developing 
those  within.  In  short,  my  journey  termi'* 
nated,  and  my  travels  began. 

I  found  myself,  after  a  stormy  voyage, 
and  tedious  peregrination,  fairly  ut  dawn  on 
the  interior  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  in 
the  midst  of  an  utterly  unknown  people  in 
the  centre  of  New  Holland,  called  the  i^o- 
neabronians,  as  their  country  bore  the  name 
of  Enneabionia.  The^  were  rather  a  dwarf- 
ish race,  the  tallest  among  them  not  ex- 
ceeding four  feet  six  inches  in  stature,  and 
I  thought,  were  they  hostilely  inclined,  that 
I  should  be  able  to  play  a  tolerable  stick 
among  them  before  they  got  me  down.  Buf 
there  was  no  occasion  for  apprehension; 
the  inhabitants  welcomed  me  as  kindly  as 
the  Armatant  did  a  ci-devant  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who  has  taken  to  the  allegorical  cir- 
cuit, since  he  left  off  the  Northern  and  Home, 
in  travelling.     ' 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  dwell  upon 
the  hospitality  of  my  fereption,  and  the  n^ 
tiiral  chain  of  events  which  gradually  tin'- 
folded  to  my  observation  the  character  of 
this  singular  and  interesting  nation.  They 
differed  in  appearance  from  other  men  only 
in  one  extraordinary  feature,  the  mouth, 
I  had  seen  strange  phenomena  among  my 
fellow  creatures,  feet  of  an  inch  and  a  half 

iu  Chinese. ladies,  waists  sqiie<-zed  intp  in- 

—  ^-.A .  - -Ill--    -    mn  fi  -•  T 


i  Vide  HawhiMwslh,  Vst»  . 
adconnt  of  the  aopotifle  ttSects  . 

otshampoeiqg,  as  ynetiaed  ia  Otaheite,  the 
Tonga  Islands,  dtc.    — -  ^^  ^^   i  i  -^ 
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verted  cones  in  English  beauties,  and a 

of  enormous  dimensions  in  Hottentot  Ve- 
Duses,  but  so  wonderful  a  sight  as  an  Enne- 
abionian  mouth  it  bad  not  entered  into  my 
mind  to  conceive.  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  of  this  blessed  nation  has  ten  thin  lips, 
occupying  almost  the  whole  allotment  of 
theif  faces  from  the  nostriU  to  the  peak  of 
their  chin.  And  what  rendered  this  still 
mure  astonishing  to  me  at  £rst  was,  to  ob- 
serve tliat  the  real  mouth  appeared  to  be 
placed  indifferently  between  any  two  of  these 
Jabial  conformations  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  I  was  not  aware  at  that  time  that 
this  neither  arose  from  accident  nor  chance, 
but  was  indeed  the  consequence  and  index 
of  the  roost  important  events  in  the  lives  of 
this  people.  Yet  I  soon  perceived  that  great 
consequence  was  attached  to  this  matter. 
The  common  salutations  on  meeting  were : 
"  I  hope  your  Upt  open  higk."  "  How  do  you 
mouth;"  and  their  taking  leave,  and  good 
wishes  were  of  the  same  nature,  such  as 
"Siua  (their  God)  ktep  i^wmr  Upt"—"  May 
your  bit  lip  turner  ame—"  Heaven  eloie 
your  under  lipt  for  ever" — "  High  mouthing 
to  you" — "  May  your  note  knO€a  your  mouth 
ever,  your  chin  never,"  ice.  &r.  &c.  to  di- 
vine tne  meaning  of  all  which  I  was  long 
sorely  puazlcd,  as  well  as  with  their  expres- 
sions of  pity  towards  roe,  "  Poor  wretch  !  he 
has  but  one  mouth  !  J"  Not  to  keep  my  readers 
in  suspense,  I  will  inform  them  now  that 
this  cluster  of  mouths  is  the  necessary  ap- 
pendage, sign,  and  endowment  of  a  race  of 
individuals  who  really  possess,  as  we  idly 
allege  of  cats,  nine  uvei.  Yes !  happy  lUk- 
tion,  little  need  they  fear  dangers,  and  fatal 
accidents,  with  sucn  a  bank  of  vitality  to 
repair  the  losses,  and  waste,  and  perils,  of 
humanity !  A  forty-eight  pound  shot  through 
the  body  only  drops  the  mouth  one  hp 
lower,  and  each  seems  qualified  to  exclaim 
with  Sin  in  Paradise  Lost, 

.    .    .    Bat  Death  and  I 

Am  fonnd  immortal.    .    • 
I  will  however  draw  a  figure,  to  render 
this  prodigious  physical  secret  clear  to  the 
Bseancst  capacity. 


9 


Su|>pose  this  an  Enneabionian  mouth 
with  its  ten  lips.  When  a  child  is  born  its 
moutlt  is  at  No.  1,  and  all  the  lower  lips  are 
M  it  were  hermetically  glued  together,  as 
close  as  those  of  lovers ;  but  should  it  be 
killed  either   by   the  cardessncss,  over^ 


stuffing,  or  over-laying  of  its  nurse  (as  is  not 
more  uncommon  in  Eoneabionia  than  in 
England),  the  upper  compartment  instantly 
collapses,  and  No.  2  opens.  Th«s  do  the 
mouths  shut,  and  open  in  succession  to  the 
lowest  as  lives  are  lost,  till  at  last  the  term 
of  fatalities  brings  down  the  account  to  No. 
9,  and  then  the  stroke  of  death  is  final,  and 
with  his  last  lip's  close  the  Enneabionian  ex- 
pires, or  according  to  the  pbrasenlogQr  of  the 
country,  "  is  cbimmed,"  if  he  be  killed,  or 
"  cBiHs,"  if  he  die  a  natural  death.  They 
laughed  at.  me  when  I  told  them  we  had  a 
phrase  in  our  language,  when  a.  person  was 
sorely  distressed,  saying  "  he  i$  damn  in  the 
moHth;"  but  one  of  tne  greatest  philoso- 
phers of  Enneabionia  enteral  into  this  sub- 
ject with  the  devotion  its  importance  me- 
rited, and  before  I  quitted  the  country,  pub- 
lished a  treatise  in  two  vols,  folio,  wnich 
proved  as  clearly  as  is  nsual  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  Great  Britain  was  origin- 
ally an  Enneabionian  Colony ;  but  what  I 
liked  worst  in  this  learned  work,  was  an  ar- 
gument founded  on  the  fitness  of  things, 
which  went  to  shew  that  these  colonists 
must  have  been  convicts,  and  that  the  re- 
turn at  present  to  Botany  Bav  was  the  na- 
tural consequences  of  a  moral  oalance. 

Their  funeral  ceremonies  are  very  curi- 
ous, but  I  shall  not  stop  to  notice  them  at 
present,  thinking  it  more  eligible  to  give  my 
readers  some  insight  into  the  manners,  and 
habits  inspired  by  the  possession  of  such  in- 
estimable privileges. 

To  do  this,  I  cannot  perhaps  pursue  a  bet- 
ter course  than  to  describe  an  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  chief  person  of  the  town 
of  Ninepini,  to  which  as  a  stranger  I  was  po- 
litely inviteid,  and  the  company  present  on 
the  occasion. 

It  was  astonishing  to  see  with  what  assi- 
duity the  whole  party  attached  themselves 
to  the  business  of  the  table.  Had  I  not 
had  some  faint  idea  of  it  from  the  manners 
of,  my  own  countiy,  I  should  have  supposed 
that  the  Enneabionians  bad  no  other  care  in 
life  but  to  eat  and  drink.  X'>e  anxiety  with 
which  they  watched  the  removal  of  the  co- 
vers, and  the  greediness  with  which  they 
gobbled  up  the  tit-bits  of  one  dish  after  ano- 
ther, exceeds  any  belief  which  I  may  expect 
to  obtain  in  this  temperate  country.  *  For 
two  hours  did  they  stuff  and  wallow,  and'  I 
could  only  account  for  their  intemperance, 
by  knowing  that  as  they  have  but  very  im- 
perfect notions  of  a  future  state,  they  place 
all  their  happiness  in  present  sensual  gratifi- 
cations; ana  I  also  remarked  that  my  com- 
panions had  no  time  to  lose ;  for,  wonderful 
to  relate,  with  the  exception  of  one  man 
who  had  a  Up  to  come,  they  were  all  reduced 
tu  their  last  mouth,  though  several  were 
young  and  middle  aged  persons. 
_  My  expressions  of  surprise  at  this  strange 
circumstance,  led  the  way  to  the  after  dinner 

*  ntere  was  one  clever  rale  observed  here, 
which  I  note  down  for  the  benefit  of  my  gor- 
mandiziDg  coantrymen  in  London  and  ebe- 
wbere.  Every  person  began  by  being  helped 
to  the  dUhes  most  distant  from  him,  by  this 
means  reserving  those  more  within  bis  reach  for 
the  coneliuion  of  the  meal.  Verbnrn  sat.  The 
Lord  Mayor's  iwy  will  soon  arrive  I 


conversation,  and  it  will  be  received  as  a 
proof  of  the  politeness  of  this  people,  when 
I  tell,  that  to  gratify  my  curiosity  each  indi- 
vidual in  turn  narrated  the  chief  events  of 
his  life,  bv  which  be  was  brought  so  low  in 
the  moutn. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE  DRAMA. 


Can  make  a  Cibber,  Johmsoh,'  or  Oaell." 

'  "  Charle*  Johmwa,  famoos  for  writing  a  play 
cvciy  season,  and  for  being  at  Bottons  every 
day :  he  bad  probably  thriven  better  in  hi*  va- 
cation, bad  he  been  a  small  matter  leaner :  he 
may  jmtly  be  called  a  martyr  to  obesity,  and  to 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  rotundity  of  his  pari*. 
Charact.  ^tht  Tiaui,  p.  19.  Some  of  his  plays 
are,  Love  in  a  Forest  (Shakespeare's  As  You 
Like  It)— Wife's  Kelief  (Shirley^  Gamester}— 
The  Victim  (Racine's  Ipbigenia) — ^Tbe  Snitanet* 
(Badne's  Biyaaet,  the  prologne  to  which  abuwd 
Dr.ArbnthuotjMr.Popc,  and  Mr.  Gay)— The 
Cobbler  «f  Preston,  his  own."  ' 

Johnson  lived  to  add  The  Country  Lasses, 
and  as  many  more  dramas  tu  those  here  enu- 
merated as  raised  the  total  number  to  nine- 
teen, and  was  therefore  a  pronfic  coinpiler, 
if  not  a  highly  gifted  original  writer.  Coap- 
ling  his  name  with  Gibbers,  on  whom  Pope 
was  unjustly  severe,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  compliment,  onlynentralised  by  the  trt- 
umviiism  of  ChwII. 


DRURYLANE. 

Succeeding  the  Stierchant.  of  Venice,  on 
Monday,  in  which  Mr.  May  wood  repeated 
the  part  of  Shylock,  but  with  no  new  fea-  | 
tures  to  call  fur  further  notice,  the  farce  of 
the  Cobbler  of  Preston  was  revived  after  a 
trance  of  forty  years.  The  first  apoto,:;ue 
which  we  are  acquainted  with  on  this  divert- 
ing story  adapted  to  the  stage,  is  Shake- 
speare's Induction  to  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew.  The  original  English  work  on  which 
this,  as  well  as  the  prelude  to  "  Peter  Shone':) 
pleasaunt  conceyted  hvstorie,"  were  founded, 
IS  Grimstune's  translation  from  Heuterus, 
in  Ooulart's  "  admirable  and  memorable  his- 
tories," about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Ule  is  told  of  Philip  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  "  in  tne  memorie 
of  our  ancestors,  being  at  Bruxelles  with  his 
cuurte,  and  walking  through  the  stretee  one 
night  after  supper,"  found  a  certun  "  dronke 
artisane"  asleep,  and  treated  him  when  he 
awoie  like  a  great  nobleman,  in  the  manner 
so  familiar  to  every  one  of  our  readers  as  to 
need  no  repetition. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  Shakespeare's  In- 
duction was  made  the  groundwork  of  this 
farce,  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Johhsok,  of 
whom  we  know  little  beyond  what  is  said  of 
him  in  Pope's  immortalizing  Dunciad,  from 
which  we  transcribe  the  passage  and  note 
devoted  to  our  dramatist.  The  poet  is  de- 
scribing the  works  which  the  Goodess  Dull- 
ness snows  "  til  her  chosen,"  among  whom 
Johnson  is  thus  mentioned  : 

"Showa;— 
How  with  less  reading  than  makes  felons  'scape. 
Less  homao  genioa  than  God  gives  an  ape. 
Small  thinks  to  France,  and  none  to  Rome  or 

Greece, 
A  past,  vamp'd,  fittnre,  old,  reviv'd,  new  piece, 
Twixt  Phiatns,  Fletdier,  Congiwe,  and  Cor- 


L/iyiLi^cu   kjy 
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Qf' the- present  repreMntaiion  we  need 
ssy  nothing  more  tlnn  ttwt  it  sffords  sn  am- 
ple scope  tor  the  rich  .vein  of  Munden's  hu- 
mour in  the  part  uf  Kit  Sly.  His  bed  scene 
coukt  only  be  equalled  .bjr  Mrs.  Jordan's  in 
Nell ;  and  the  spectator  must  have  muscles 
riEid  beyond  the  generality  even  of  Critics, 
wTio  are  so  brazed  to  the  Theatre,  that  what 
pleases  others  has  few  charms  for  them,  that 
can  lewt  the  whimsicality  of  his  manner, 
the  grimacea*  of  his  countenance,  and  the 
high  farce  in  which  he  riots  from  beginning 
to  end. 

On  Tuesday,  The  Suspicious  Husband, 
confirmed  our  suspicions  of  Ranger.  The 
dance  was  either  rrsumcd  or  continued  from 
our  last.  It  is  Justified  both  in  fashion  and 
leiietli,  because  many  of  our  old  Comedies 
end  with  tlie  "  fiddles,"  and  because  David 
Garrick  did  jig  it  at  the  close  of  this  very 
play.  These  arguments  would  have  some 
weight  were  the  dance  interwoven  in  the 
play,  but  surely  it  is  not  worth  while  to  re- 
tain as  an  appendage  what  the  chance  of 
manners  has  rendered  ridiculous.  Ana  be- 
sides, the  dancers  are  really  not  so  well  in- 
structed as  to  amuse  by  their  exertions,  and 
their  ill-combined  movements  of  th«r  heelt 
f  we  beg  the  ladies  pardons)  always  put  the 
lilies  into  our  heads, — 
Hew  ill  the  metien  with  the  moiic  soils! 
80  Orpheos  fiddled,  and  so  danced  the  brutn! 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Maywood  played  Zanga 
in  27ke  Keaenge  for  the  first  time.  We  are 
really  sorry  to  deliver  the  opinion  we  fonned 
on  this  representation,  because  it  is  unfii- 
vourable ;  and  because  Mr.  M.  nevertheless 
afforded  some  traits  of  ability  which  gave 
promise  of  greater  excellence  hereafter, 
which  we  should  be  sorry  to  depress  by 
harsh  animadversion.  Mr.  Maywood  labours 
nndermany  disadvantages.  He  is  consti- 
tuting himself  a  sbcomd  to  Kean  by  per- 
formmg  rr rst  rate  parts,  in  which  that  actor 
bas  pr»«ccupied  public  opinion.  The  en- 
couragement he  has  received  in  this  attempt, 
has  not  been  so  warm  as  to  raise  his  spirits, 
or  stimulate  his  exertions ;  and  we  observed 
on  Thursday,  as  we  thought,  a  visible  cloud 
hanging  over  his  efforts.  His  Zanga  was 
very  tame.  The  moment  he  ceased  to 
speaJc,  that  moment  he  sunk  into  iMthin^ 
insieaid  of  filling  the  scene  with  the  looks 
and  by-play  of  that  daring  and  revenjgefiil 
murderer.  In  short,  he  wanted  the  animat- 
ing soul.  Detached  passages  alone  attracted 
notice,  or  deserved  applause,  while,  as  a 
whole,  the  character  was  wondrous  diril  and 
ineffective.  Indeed,  the  tragedy  is  altoge- 
ther of  a  soporific  sort,  and  Mr.  MaywMxi 
had  not  the  powers  necessary  to  enliven  the 
drowsy  mass.  His  latter  scenes  were  rather 
ludicrously  imneded  by  the  siving  way  of 
that  band  which  sustains  ttie  Moorish  trow- 
sers,  to  keep  which  in  their  proper  place  oc- 
cupied one  of  bis  hands,  and  must  have  not  a 
liule  distracted  his  mind.  Tbua  the  pans  of  the 
play  most  fitfautsUe  to  the  actor,  were  mnch 
nqpaired ;  sad  we  axe  certain  that  he  was 
disabled  fro^a  doing  tb«m  the  juatipe  he 
might  otherwise  have  done  them.  Mrs. 
Bartl^,  in  Leonora,  Mr.  Rae,  in  Alonao, 
and  Mr.  Wallack,  as  Cark>s,  made  as  much 
a*  they  could  of  theae  toving  and  romantic 
persona, 


COVENT  GARDEN. 
We  trust  most  sincerely  that  the  posses- 
skm  of  an  indescribably  fine  light,  wherein 
to  exhibit  Spectacles,  will  not  add  another 
temptation  to  the  directors  of  this  Theatre 
to  substitute  empty  pageants  and  glittering 
shows,  for  the  higher  and  better  order  oT 
dramatic  productions.  We  trust  that  The 
Dt7Ks  or  Savoy  is  not  a  specimen  for  the 
season.  A  musical  play  in  three  acts,  so 
called,  with  the  alias  of  "  Wife  amd  Mis- 
TBESS,"  was  brought  out  on  Monday;  and  se- 
veral circumstances  seerard  to  indicate  that 
it  was  a  forlorn  hope,  permitted  by  the  ma- 
nagers out  of  respect  to  the  author's  reputa- 
tion, but  not  sanctioned  by  their  judgment, 
as  a  piece  likely  to  succeed.  The  author 
himself  appears  to  have  had  a  consciousness 
of  its  feebleness,  and  a  presentiment  of  its 
fate.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Reynolds ;  but  a 
report  was  carefully  spread  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Holman,'  and  transmitted  from 
America.  Truly,  Mr.  Holman  is  little  obliged 
by  the  paternity  thus  laid  upon  him :  he  may 
produce  dramas  of  bis  own-  bad  enough  to 
be  ashamed  of,  and  needs  not  to  be  made 
answerable  for  the  transgressions  of  others. 
The  second  sign  of  anticipated  condemna- 
tion was,  that  there  were  no  books  of  the 
songs  printed; — but  why  should  we  dwell 
on  the  ill  omens,  when  we  hav^  the  conclu- 
sion within  our  view.  The  following  were 
(we  use  the  past  tense)  the  principal 

PKAMATIS  PSKSOHX. 

Charles  (Duke  of  Savoy)  Mr.  Yoomo — 
Mondoni  (his  Chief  General)  Mr.  Eobkton 
— De  Courcy  (an  Officer  in  the  French 
Array,  and  Nephew  to  Mondoui)  Mr.  Joses 
— Le  Noir  (his  Fellow  Traveller,  and  Cousin 
to  Mondoni)  Mr.  Listov — Peccaria  (a  Ge- 
neral of  Mondoni's,  and  the  Senate's  Party) 
Mr.  CosMoa — Podrida  (Major.domo  to  Mon- 
doni) Mr.  Fawcett — Lealto,  Mr.  Di;ruset 
— Countess  Lindorff,  Mrs.  Gibbs — Cassan- 
dra (supposed  Witch  of  the  Alps)  Mrs.  Fau- 
ciT — Rosalia,  MissBanHTOif — dinette.  Miss 
Stepbehs — Baptista,  Mrs.  Davenport. 

The  scene  is  in  Savoy,  and  the  plot  (we 
thank  those  who  sent  it  to  us,  for  with  all 
our  most  earnest  attention,  we  could  neither 
make  head  nor  tail  of  it),  is  thus  described. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Savoy,  being  compelled 
to  take  refiige  in  Germany  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  French,  after  several  years' 
exile,  is  suddenly  recalled  by  the  extraordi- 
nary success  of  Mondoni,  an  adventurous 
Genevese,  who  having  made  himself  master 
of  Chamberry,  the  Duke  is  restored  to  his 
throne.  Mondoni  is  raised  to  the  title  of 
Marauis,  and  invested  with  the  chief  com- 
mana;  but  his  ambitious  hope%  soaring 
higher,  he  retains  the  Duke  a  prisoner,  and 
having  gained  the  Senate,  aspires  to  usurp 
the  dukedom.  A  party  of  loyal  troops  with- 
out the  walls  threaten  to  release  their  royal 
master ;  repeated  skirmishes  take  place, 
and  Chamberry  is  declared  to  be  in  a  state 
of  siege.    At  tnis  time  arrive  at  an  inn  in 


■  Poor  Helniaa  !  The  very  day  we  were 
wriUnR  this,  an  aceoaot  was  received  of  his 
death  la  America.  The  nnnoar  was  a  postbu- 
moni  u\|«ry  1  Mr.  M'Rcady,  senior,  is  stated 
to  have  died  snddimly  on  the  stage,  at  Neweas- 
tlc-apon-Tyne. 


the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  the  repu- 
diated wife  of  Ckarlet  the  Duke,  travels 
ling  under  the  assumed  title  of  Counleu 
Lindorf,  with  her  prot^f^e  Rotalia,  who 
is  totally  unacquainted  with  her  birth  and 
family.  Having  reached  their  destination, 
it  is  here  the  Countess  informs  her  of  the 
circumstance  of  finding  her  in  a  distressed 
situation  with  Blanche,  in  the  forest  of 
Montbelliard,  and  that,  according  to  the 
information  of  Bktnthe,  she,  Jbm/io,  is 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke,  by  Paulma, 
his  mistress,  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
all  the  Duchess's  misfortunes.  Sxnalia,  upon 
hearing  this,  resolves  to  enter  Chamberry, 
and  join  her  father.  She  is  followed  and  as- 
sisted by  De  Courcy  and  Le  Noir,  tlie  former 
of  whom  had  been  instrumental  in  saving 
her  life  on  Mount  St.  Bernard.  PoMiUna, 
who,  previous  to  her  connexion  with  the 
Duke,  had  been  married  to  Mondoni,  in 
Genoa,  regretting  her  former  mode  of  life^ 
and  willing,  in  sonK  measure,  to  repair  the 
misery  she  had  OMasioned,  escapes  from 
Alba  Castle,  where  she  had  been  detaitted 
by  Mondoni,  and  assuming  the  name  and 
appearance  of  Cat$andra,  the  supposed  Witch 
of  the  Alps,  MondonCt  guards,  terrified  at 
her  appeaisuce,  su£fer  her  to  pass  and  repast 
the  barrier  at  pleasure,  and  she  finally  re»> 
cues  the  Duke  and  Rotalia  finm  the  power 
of  the  oppressor.  The  play  ends  with  the 
union  of  JDe  Courey  and  Rotalia,  tioA  the  i«- 
union  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess. 

"  Your  tme  no-meaniDc  pnszles  more  ttan 
wit." 
We  never  felt  the  force  of  this  verse  so  ab^ 
solutely  as  now.  Our  provincial  readers  by 
this  time  know  in  reality  almost  as  much 
about  the  Duke  of  Savoy  as  we  do,  though 
we  sat,  doggedly  enuugh,  through  its  tedious 
drawl  from  the  ascent  to  the  descent  of  the 
curtain,  while  in  dull  and  uniform  insipidity 
it  exuded  with  mud-like  plasticity. 

"  And  like  a  wounded  snake  dragg'd  its  slow 
length  along." 
In  short,  of  the  many  very  egregious  dramas 
it  has  been  our  lot  to  see,  we  never  had  the 
misfortune  to  witness  one  so  utterly  unintet^, 
esting  as  this :  we  haVe  seen  worse,  but 
there  is  not  an  example  in  our  remembrance 
of  any  so  perfectly  guiltless  of  exciting  ei- 
ther tear,  or  smile,  or  stare,  or  feeling  ot  any .. 
sort,  but  indescribable  lassitude  and  weari- 
ness. It  oozed  out,  scene  after  scene,  upon 
the  expectant  audience,  composing  many  to 
sleep,  and  disposing  many  to  hiss ;  and  it 
was  whimsical  enough  to  observe  every 
mouth  round  gradually  distending  into  the 
yawn,  or  throw  the  lips  back  in  order,  that 
the  sound  occasioned  by  pressing  the  tongue 
upon  the  palate,  near  the  visible  teeth,  m(|ht 
have  a  full,  free,  and  open  passage.  'The 
old  amateurs  in  the  pit  generally  went  to 
rest  upon  the  beads  of  tneir  canes;  the 
heads  of  the  younger  appeared  rather  to 
have  an  indioation  towaros  the  shoulders  of 
the  fair  companions  seated  near  them ;  but 
the  empire  of  sleep  was  too  potent  for  any 
thinj^  uke  active  indecorum.  Not  til  the 
exertions  of  all  the  performers  could  inspirit 
this  lifeless  mass.  It  was  a  desert,  on  wnicli 
the  powers  of  Young,  the  liveliness  of  Jones, 
the  buffooneiy  of  Liston,  the  humour  of 
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ftvcett,  the  melody  of  Stepheos  sod  Dtmi- 
«et,  the  yoiithfat  -grace  of  Bninton,  and  the 
nature/  skilt  of  Dmvenport,  were  alike 
watted.  The  excellent  comedy  of  Mrs, 
Oibb*  was  tried  upon  a  poor  chan^oter  re- 
•enbling  the  Mouming  Bride.  Mrs.  Fau* 
cit's  mere  huama  •ndowments  were  allotted 
ttt  ft  luperUuman  agent.  The  wi>rtt  and  the 
best  actors  bad  business  of  c«{uai  weight 
•nd  iMportaace  assigned  to  them  so  im]>ar- 
tiaUy,  that  no  ground  of  complaint  respecting 
tiady*  preferenoe  could  possibly  be  urged,  ai^ 
«  the  Herald,"  (Mr.  King),  or"  Young  Mon- 
taqo,"  or  «  Cosmo,"  (Messrs.  Comer  and  T. 
U»)»htm»\  had  quite  as  much  of  interest  to 
paiibrm,  ••  the  fereawst  in  the  Kst. 

The  language  is  worthy  of  the  rest :  half 
a  doam  state  jeits,  ilt-timed  sentiments  na- 
vel rising  above  mediocrity,  and  the  most 
frigid  inanity  pervading  the  whole,  forebode 
tkat  early  period  when  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
aiiall  be 

<<  OaikatM  t*  tkadallef  aneieat  days." 

It  was  lunentabla  to  observe  the  beautiful 
scenery  thiown  away  tipo*  this  stupid  piece. 
A  chapel  and  a  landscape  ware  tmiy  admi> 
raW*.  A  Savoy  aseae  of  mountains  with  a 
rivar  torrent  must  be  eacepted  however  from 
thit  piaia*.  It  waa  grossly  absurd  to  see  a 
cbaruB  of  villagera  singing  on  the  bunay 
banii,  wbile  the  dread  avalanche  descended, 
the  teniMSt  rolled,  and  the  snow-storm  ob- 
scund  tjte  aif.  It  is  true  that  the  well-be- 
haved snow  fell  only  into  the  river,  giving 
abiipdaace  jof  cut  paper  tu  abundance  of  agi- 
tato! canvas  billows,  and  that  the  paste- 
heard  avalaaehes  wcte  more  ridiculous  than 
terrifying  as  they  slid  down,  overtuming  a 
pr«mr  little  cbunih  aboat  two  Aet  high,  and 
reducing  the  mimic  mmintains  to  the  aa- 
tbor's  otherwise  unintelligible  deseiiption  of 
"  'Dmleu  4Uf* ;"  but  still  we  eonceive  it 
would  be  rignt  to  suppose  that  a  hurricane 
cannot  properly  ba  ouianed  to  the  back  of 
th«sc«ne. 

The  dresses  struck  us  altogether  as  the 
n)«4t  perfcQt  and  characteristic  that  we  ever 
taw  upao  the  stage.  We  presume  th^  are 
copied  from  the  French  work  on  Dramatic 
Cv^tuoie,  »nd  are  ^ad  that  the  managers 
have  had  recourse  to  a  depository  which  will 
enable  them  greatly  to  enhance  the  pictu- 
resque effect,  propriety,  and  beau^  of  many 
future  and  better  plays. 

This  waa  acted  ag^iooo  Wednesday,  but 
without  success,  and  we  do  nqt  expect  that 
it  will  be  petsenered  in. 

The  »»tmam~RSeiSr^  ballet,  it  (r». 
WHDttaF  repaMadi  Tba  aalyastis  worthy  of 
ait  Rttbeat  WilMB%  pen,  and  to  bis  criticism 
wa  ieava  i|,  aa  we  dislike  tbasa  Cossaeks 
UMn,  as  OMeh  at  be  saeois  to  dvead  theot 
alK  the  staga.    It  i»  newttbelets  pretty. 

We  are  indabtad  to  Mr.'  Abbott,  the  een- 
tlemaniy  and  able  performer  atCovent  Oar- 
dan,  for  a  Daw  aad  pleasing  entertainment, 
wbirh  was  represeated  at  that  Theatre  on 
'llnirsday,  amr  "  As  you  Hbe  it,"  It  is 
foaaded  on  a  well-known  historic^  fact, 
coanected  with  which,  by  the  wqr,  a  very 
euriout  original  letter  from  the  Em- 
j»erer  of  Oeronny  to  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, ap^ieared  in  our  No.  sr,  an*  entitled 
«  The   Youthful   Days   of  Ftadetkk  the 


Great"— thus  cast:'  Frederick  William  (K'ng 
of  Prussia)  Mr.  TeaBT— The  Prince  Hoyal 
(his  Son)  Mr.  Atsor— Baron  Kaiphaueen 
(the  Ctoanocllor  of  State)  Mr.  Egbbtok— 
Count  Steckendoff  (the  Austrian  Aniliasta 
dor)  Mr.  CaAi>M*H — Anhalt  (Ueutenant  of 
Guards)  Mr.  CoMaoa— Bibrack  FrcderstolT 
(Keeper  of  the  Forests)  Mr.  Parle» — Casta 
(Sergeant  of  Grenadierb)  Mr.  CoMta— Chris- 
tine (Arch-Ducliess  of  Austria)  Mrs.  Favcit 
-•Justiae  (Daughter  of  Bibrack)  Mis&SaAW. 
The  Prince  Rnynl  pfPruttia  having  formed 
the  resolution  of  withdrawing  himself  from 
the  dominions  of  his  father,  in  consequence 
of  the  rigorous  treatment  to  which  be  had 
been  subjected  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
King,  engages  Anhalt,  a  Lieutenant  of  the 
Guard,  to  accompany  him  in  bis  flight. 
Their  design  is  to  oe  carried  into  effect  just 
at  jhe  time  wlien  the  Prinrt  is  about  to  be 
united  to  the  Auttrian  Princets.  Frederick 
Williqm,  informed  of  their  intentions,  causes 
both  to  be  arrested,  and  determines  to  punish 
them  for  their  meditated  retreat,  as  desert- 
ers. Favoured  by  Bibrack,  the  Prince 
escapes  from  the  fiirtress  to  which  he  had 
been  consigned,  to  the  pavilion  of  the  Aut- 
truin  Ambatiaior,  where  he  succeeds  in  con- 
cealing himself  from  the  Kiag.  The  latter 
determines  on  condemning  his  son  to  death, 
i'his  decision  is  firmly  resisted  as  illegal  by 
the  Ckancflhr ;  and  the  Monarch  upon  this 
decides  on  sending  him  before  the  proper 
tribunal.  While  this  scene  is  passing,  the 
PriiKe  is  within  bearing  in  the  pavilion.  He 
is  again  enabled  to  escape  by  Bibrack.  The 
King  is  much  itirensrd  at  not  finding  him, 
when  a  pistol  is  fired,  and  the  next  moment 
brings  him-  news  that  his  son  is  no  more. 
Nature  revives,  and  he  is  niuurning  the  ca- 
tastrophe, when  the  Prince  and  the  Austrian 
Princett,  (whose  kindness  to  him  in  bis  div 
tress  had  gained  his  affections)  appear  at  the 
feet  of  the  sorrowing  Monarch,  aud  all  is 
forgiveness  and  joy. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  well-written, 
and  well-acted  piece,  which  has  several  me- 
rits rare  to  the  stage.  It  is  singularly  dis- 
tinguished for  the  propriety  of  its  charac- 
ters; they  utter  not  a  syllable  which  was  not 
most  likely  to  be  littered  by  persons  of  their 
station,  and  in  their  situation.  All  is  con- 
sistent with  history.  To  this,  in  represent- 
ing it,  is  superadded  an  equal  attention  to 
costume.  Th;  excellence  in  this  respect, 
and  in  the  performers,  was  so  perfect,  that 
we  never  witnessed  so  complete  an  illusiou 
upon  the  stage.  The  piece  also  contains 
some  very  interesting  incidents.  But  what 
recommended  it  to  the  unmixed  and  hearty 
applause  of  the  audience,  was  the  admirable 
acting  of  Messrs.  Terry,  Abbot,  Farley, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  the  dramatis  personse. 
This  and  the  exquisite  scenery  together,  li- 
terally transported  us  to  the  youthful  days  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  military  system 
of  his  unfeeling  father.  Terry  seemed  the 
Old  King  personified— a  fac-simile.  Abbott 
shone  in  the  Prince  nearly  at  much  at  in  the 
Author,  tbo^h  the  unassuming  propriety 
with  which  he  has  discharjged  hit  task  in  thi 
lattaris  deserving  of  all  praise,  tie  has  given 
a  AiitMul  picture  of  a  highly  inteKsting 
event,  and  wc  owe  him  out  thanks  for  the 


pleasura  we  experienced  in  viewing  bis  per- 
mrmance,  and  listening  to  his  bterary  lar 
hours.  Farley's  part,  of  a  blunt  Prussia* 
toklier,  served  to  relieve  the  serious  passagca. 
Egerton,  Chapman,  Mrs.  Fuucit,  and  Con- 
nor, did  their  duty  to  the  author  and  public 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  which  secured  the 
unqualified  applause  of  the  audience. 


DIGEST  OP  POLITICS  AND 
NEWS. 

Since  our  last  the  political  news  of  tbe 
week  affords- the  following  summary. 

A  variety  of  intelligence  received  fW»n 
Spanish  America,  confirms  us  in  the  opi- 
nion that  the  colonies  will  never  return,  at 
any  rate  in  the  status  quo,  under  the  so- 
vereignty of  Spain.  The  Governor  of 
Port  St.  Mary  told  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  "  We  Spaniards  never  cbange  onr 
monarch  or  our  religion  ;"  bat  the  colo- 
nists appear  to  want  the  pertinacity  of 
their  European  progenitors,  and  not  un- 
willing to  change  both  church  and  king. 
The  accounts  from  this  quarter  are 
always  to  be  received  grano  mUs,  at  tbe 
exaggeration  of  Royalists  and  Patriots  are 
alike  monstrons.  Tfaey  describe  the 
latter  as  being  still  victorious  in  Chili  and 
upper  Peru,  and  having  obtainod  posses- 
sion of  Guyana  and  the  banks  of  the 
Orenoko.  The  affairs  of  M'Gregor  are 
declining  in  Amelia  Island,  and  his  force 
has  dwindled  to  a  mere  band  of  but  in- 
different characters,  either  military  or 
moral.  In  Mexico  the  Viceroy  Apodaca 
is  little  affected  by  the  attempt  of  Miua. 
It  is  stated  that  any  British  ofiicrrs  ou 
half-pay,  who  enter  into  the  revokitionaiy 
service,  are  to  be  struck  off  tbe  list,  and 
lose  that  provision. 

The  French  ckclions,  which  have  oc- 
cupied so  much  of  the  Paris  papers,  and 
by  translation  the  London  newspapers, 
have  now  nearly  terminated.  Of  tbe 
sixty-three  members,  the  fifth  of  the 
Chamber,  to  be  dected  at  thit  time,  fifty- 
eight  have  been  returned  by  twenty-two 
of  the  twenty-four  departments  which 
are  called  upoi^  to  exercise  tbe  elective 
franchise.  From  all  that  we  know  of  the 
characters  of  the  individuals  ekctad, 
ministerial  candidates  and  men  of  larga 
property  have  been  principally  diosen, 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  were  mudi 
attached  to  the  Buonapartean  dynasty. 

Two  associations,  of  very  different 
kinds,  arc  spoken  of  in  tbe  continental 
Jounmis ;  one  at  Ghent,  for  pledging  the 
members  to  wear  mAy  hame  wawifinv 
tares,  to  the  exelnaion  of  British  {  and 
tbe  other,  with  its  seat  at'Cologite^  to 
unite  the  people  of  Belgium,  Germany,, 
and  the  {Ibenisb  provihces,  in  a$-al«nul, 
political,  and  Christian  union,  ia.  f^tbec- 
ance  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
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The  Pope  is  said  to  be  again  in  a  pie- 
carions  state  of  health,  which  -  j°;reatly 
impcfles  the  settlement  of  the  afHairs  of 
the  Church.  The  king  of  Naples  is  also 
ill.  The  Duke  Louis  of  Wirtemburgb, 
the  king's  uncle,  died  near  Stutgardt  on 
the  50th  August,  aged  6 1 . 

The  news  affecting  us  more  nearly  at 
hotne  is  very  scanty.  The  Earl  of  Sel- 
kirk is  returning  to  Montreal,  and  we  may 
shortly  expect  a  detailed  statemeot  of 
the  unlucky  disputes  in  North  America. 
A  new  and  sufficient  issue  of  gold  sove- 
reigns and  half-sovereigns,  crowns  which 
are  a  beautiful  coin,  and  of  copper,  so  as 
to  render  our  metallic  currency  the  first 
in  the  world,  has  been  announced.  The 
humorists  have  already  christened  the 
half-sovereigns  Regents.  May  they  be 
as  coexistent  with  the  national  greatness 
and  prosperity  as  the  rule  of  their  name- 
sake ! 

Reports  of  the  prevalence  of  the  ty- 
phus fever  in  London  have  been  circu* 
lated  for  the  last  ten  days,  but  with  very 
little,  if  with  eveu  the  shadow  of,  founda- 
tion. The  circumstance  has  however 
been  the  foundation  for  a  new  species  of 
traffic  in  amulets  and  charms  to  prevent 
contagion!  CompAor  bags  are  held  in 
high  requisition  by  the  multitude,  and 
currently  sold  at  from  sixpence  to  half  a 
crown  a  piece  in  this  enlightened  metro- 
polis! 

The  election  of  a  Lord  Mayor  stirs  the 
city.  The  present  Chief  I^agistrate  and 
Alderman  Goodbehere  were  put  in  nomi- 
nation to  contest  the  chair  with  the  can- 
<lidates  more  regularly  in  rotation.  Alder- 
men C.  Smith  and  Atkins.  But  they 
seem  to  be  only  supported  by  the  dregs 
of  the  citizens  ;  and  of  the  more  respect- 
able, even  those  who  voted  for  Alderman 
Wood  last  year  now  vote  against  him. 
Englishmen  in  their  very  liature  have  a 
hatred  of  encroachment,  whether  attempt- 
ed by  the  government  or  its  opponents : 
this  is  the  best,  the  balancing  trait  in  our 
national  character,  which  tends  to  keep 
all  parties  down  to  a  level  consistent  with 
our  rights  and  liberties.  The  senior  Al- 
dermen are  at  the  head  of  the  poll  with 
immense  m^orities ;  on  Thursday  even- 
ing. Smith  1793,  Atkins  1247.  Wood  672, 
Ooodbehere  632 ;  so  that  the  poll  seems 
to  be  kept  open  merely  as  a  school  of  ora- 
tory for  a  Mr.  Hitchins,  and  Wooler,  the 
publisher  of  a  weekly  paper  whose  trial 
made  some  noise  a  few  months  ago. 

The  British  character  has  received  a 
new  ray  of  glory  by  our  government's 
interfering  to  protect  the  iuhabitants  of 
Parga,  Ceded  to  the  Porte  by  Russia, 
in  1800,  ft  proviso  was  made  in  favour  of 
•uch  of  the  people  who  might  desire  to 


emigrate  to  the  Ionian  Republic.  The 
desire  was  almost  general,  but  the  cupi- 
dity of  die  Turkish  Oovemnient  was 
excited,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
tain the  property  of  these  individuals. 
We  need  only  add  that  a  British  garrison 
has  been  sent  to  see  justice  done  them, 
and  preserve  them  from  any  meditated 
vengeance. 


VARIETIES. 

Tunis,  Scptember  5. — The  celebrated  ar- 
chseologist  Count  Camillo  Bor^  has  just 
died  in  this  city,  in  the  prime  of  life :  his 
widow  is  going  to  publish  an  important 
work  of  her  husband's.  He  had  spent  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Africa,  and,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Dey  of  Tunis,  was  enabled  to 
undertake  excavations,  to  search  for  antiqui- 
ties, to  take  the  plans  of  two  hundred  and 
fifhr  half-ruined  villages  and  towns;  and  he 
had  obtained  permission  to  copy  in  the  Dey's 
OMm  library  three  Arabic  manuscripis,  two 
of  which  are  wholly  unknown  in  Europe. 

A  late  article  i{i  the  QuolUienne,  (which 
by  a  wonderful  chance  is  not  from  the  pen 
of  the  universal  Malt»-Brua,)  bestows  great 
praise  on  a  new  novel,  entitled  Emilia ;  and 
adds,  "  though  the  name  of  the  author  is 
not  known,  one  may  easily  oukss  that  it  it 
the  production  cf  a  woman,  from  the  modesty 
lehich  dictated  the  preface." — This  woman, 
who  is  so  skilfully  guessed  at,  is  a  young 
military  officer,  who  may  say  with  good 
reason,  that  the  conductors  of  the  Quoti- 
dienne  are  no  conjurors.  The  writer,  we 
think,  evinces  some  naivete  in  establishing 
that,  of  all  who  waste  paper  by  scribbling, 
none  but  a  woman  can  be  modest.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Quotidienne  is  not  under 
petticoat  Kaoemment. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

There  is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  The 
Diary  of  JoiiM  Evelyh,  Esq.  printed  from  the 
orieinal  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Wotton, 
emDrar.ing  the  greatest  portion  of  the  life  of 
the  celebrated  author  of"  The  Sylva,"  a  dis- 
course on  Forest  Trees,  &c.  Edited  by 

Bray,  Esq.  author  of  the  History  of  Surry. 
This  extremely  curious  journal  contains  hi* 
observations  and  remarks  on  men,  manners, 
the  politics,  literature,  and  science  of  his 
age,  during  bis  travels  in  France  and  Italy ; 
his  residence  in  England  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  protectorate,  and  bis  connexion 
with  the  court  of  Charles  II.  and_  the  two 
subsequent  reigns,  interspersed  with  a  va- 
riety of  novel  and  interesting  anecdotes  of 
the  most  celebrated  persons  of  that  period. 
Added  to  this  will  be  original  private  letters 
from  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  (secretary  of  state) 
to  King  Charles  I.  during  some  important 
periods  of  that  reign,  with  the  King's  an- 
swers in  his  own  band-writing,  now  first 
given  to  the  world  ;  also  selections  from  the 
correspondence  of  Jobh  Eveltn  ;  and  nu- 
merous letters  from  Sir  Edward  IItdb 
(Lord  Clarendon)  to  Sir  Edwakd  Nicholas 
and  Sir  RicsAao  Baowv,  during  the  exile  of 
the  British  court.  The  whole  highly  illus- 
trative of  th«  events  of  those  times,  aud  af- 


fording numerous  new  facts  to  the  historian 
and  politician.  The  work  will  be  com- 
prised in  two  volumes,  royal  Uo.  and  will  be 
embellished  with  authentic  portraits,  en- 
graved by  the  best  artists,  partly  from  moat 
exquisite  drawings  of  the  celebrated  ^<ir- 
teuH,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Evelyn 
family. 
The  characteristic  sketch,  by  Professor  Ed< 

Set,  entitled  "  Laurence  Stark  or  the  Hambnrgh 
lerctiant,"  and  declared  by  some  of  the  Oer- 
man  critics  to  be  the  mostpencct  novel  in  tlieir 
langnage,  is,  we  bear,  aI>out  to  appear  in  an  Eor 
glish  tTUislation,  with  an  ontlina  of  the  life  of 
its  author. 

We  hear  that  a  new  satirical  novel,  called 
"The  Steyne,"  will  make   it<  appearance 

early  in  this  month. 

M ETEOllOLOOICAL  JOUKNAL. 
September  S5— Tbanday. 

Tbermoueter  from  47  to  6t. 
Barometer  from  29, 83  to  t9, 65. 
Wind  S.  b.  E.  and  S.  t.— The 
morning  cloudy ;  noon  and  af- 
ternoon much  eleaicr ;  evening 
cloudy,  With  a  littla  rain. 
Friday,  S6      Thermometer  from  53  to  60. 

Barometer  fVom  <9, 43  to  29,  49. 
Wind   S.   b.    W.    3.— OeneiaUy 
eloady  till  the  evening,  when 
it  became  nmcb  clearer.    We 
have  this  day  been  visited  with 
the  eqninoctial  gales,  with  a 
short  smart  shower  or  two. 
Rain  fUIen,  'QltS  of  an  inch. 
Saturday,  ff  lliermometrr  from  52  to  57. 

Barattcr  from  »,  57  to  M*,  <3L 
Wind  S.  b.  W.  1.— Oeneialclvad, 
with  a  very  few  drop*  «f  min 
about  DOOD. 
Rain  foUen,  -OtU  of  an  inch. 
Snnday,  tS     lliermometer  from  43  to  58. 

Barometer  from  S9,  90  to  SO,  09. 
Wind  W.  b.  S,  and  W.  I.— Gene- 
rally  clear,  with  frequent  ap- 
pearances, as  if  parhelia  wer* 
tormed;  bnt  I  ODserved  none 
here. 
Monday,  S9  Thermometer  from  33  to  59. 

Barometer  from  30, 18  to  30,  CO. 
Wind  S.  W.  ^— Generally  clear 
till  the  evening,  when  it  became 
generally  cloady. 
A  halo  almost  formed  aboat  one. 
Tuesday,  36  I'bermometer  from  4%  to  54. 

Barometer  from  SO,  15  to  SO,  16. 
Wind  N.  W.  and  N.  £.  f — Gene- 
nlly  cloudy  till  the   evening, 
when  it  became  qaite  clear. 
October  1— Wednesday. 

Thermometer  fh>m  41  to  56. 
Barometer  from  30, 06  to  S9,  W. 
Wind  N.  b.  E.  and  N.  b.  W.  !«-. 
Morning  and  noon  cloudy,  the 
rest  of  the  day  clear. 
Scarcely  a  haw  or  a  doe  to  be  found  in  the 
hedges,  bnt  I  think  the  hips  are  as  plentifnlas 
they  generally  are. 

Latitude  51. 37.  St.  N. 
Longitade     S.^l.W. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 
Edmonton,  Middlesex. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  Pteticml  supplies  art  ts  afrmirfnrt  as  t» 
throw  that  pari  v  car  plmn  largthf  inte  arrMr. 
Several  preiMettm*  iatonlMi  for  paMicafini  are 
received. 

Bf  an  aecident  the  Memoir  ef  Mr.  Mm  Carter 
is  uuaooida^  delaged  lilt  next  week. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


JovRNAL  of  the  Procbbdinos  of 
the  UU  Embassy  to  China,  Sfc.  By 
Hbkry  Ellis,  Third  Ck>miniuiooer  of 
tbe  Embaarjr.    4to.  pp.  536. 

This  work,  which  excited  so  much 
public  curiosity  before  its  appearance, 
was  on  Monday  published  by  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, with  maps,  coloured  drawings,  ty- 
pographical accuracy  and  beauty,  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  longest 
preparations,  and  are  really  surprising 
when  we  consider  the  short  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  author  arrived  in 
England. 

Since  it  issued  from  the  press  it  has 
supplied  ample  stores  for  extracts  to  the 
periodical  newspapers,  and  within  this 
little  week  parts  of  its  contents  have  per- 
vaded the  whole  British  Empire.  View- 
ing this  circumstance,  we  shall  rather  de- 
viate from  our  favourite  plan  of  review- 
ing, and  j^ve  ourselves  to  the  formation 
0f  a  faithful  analysis  of  the  volume,  ac- 
companied by  fewer  quotations  than  we 
Qsually  make,  but  which  in  the  present  in 
stance  must  be  mere  repetitions  to  the 
generality  of  readers.  We  shall  not  how- 
ever hesitate  to  copy  many  curious  pas 
sages. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
voyage.  On  the  Stfa  of  February,  1816, 
the  Embassador  with  hia  suite  embarked 
on  board  the  Alcette  frigate,  and  sailed 
on  their  destinati<».  Having  a-  great 
superiority  in  speed,  the  Alceste  suffered 
the  vessels  in  conipany  to  pursue  their 
course  straight  onward,  while  she  ran  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  where  she  arrived  on  the 
SI  St  March.  At  Rio  Janeiro  they  re- 
mained ten  days  and  took  several  excur- 
sions into  the  surrounding  country,  the 
description  of  which  occupies  a  few 
pages,  but  does  not  possess  sufficient 
novelty  to  recommend  it  to  much  notice. 
The  Queeo  of  Portug^  died  on  the  day 
pievioHS  to  their  arrival,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  event,  or  of  its  furnishing 
■n  excuse,  they  were  neither  publicly  re* 
ceived  at  cour^  nor,  it  would  seem,  very 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  Portuguese 
ministers,  who  refused  to  allot  them  a 
bouw  for  their  residence  on  shore. 

From  Rio  Janeiro  they  (nroceeded  on 
the  31st,  and  in  good  time  reached  the 
Cape.  Here  our  Commissioner  appears 
to  be  a' little  home-nek,  but  nevertheless 
takes  seveial  tripi  round  Ci^pe  Town, 


and  describes  the  impressions  made  upon 
him  by  the  natural  scenwy.  From  the 
Cape  to  Anjere  roads  occupied  the  in- 
tervening time  to  the  9th  of  June,  four 
months  since  their  departure. 

At  Anjere  they  landed  and  set  out  for 
Batavia ;  their  progress  to  which  by  Se- 
rang  furnishes  topics  for  remark ;  but  as 
Java  has  been  treated  more  at  large  in  re- 
cent and  separate  publications,  we  shall 
not  enter  upon  it  here  further  than  to 
state,  that  Mr.  Ellis  confirms  all  prece- 
ding accounts  of  the  short-sighted  and 
bad  policy  pursued  by  the  Dutch  in  their 
government  of  this  colony.  He  repre- 
sents General  Daendeb  as  extremely 
h^rsh,  but  the  following  anecdote  (at 
page  32)  is  not  the  best  illustration  of 
the  assertioo,  which  is  more  clearly 
borne  out  by  other  records. 

Whether  natural,  or  assumed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intiipidation,  bis  (Daendels*)  manner 
was  ferocious  to  an  unparalleled  degree.  An 
anecdote  is  related  of  his  arriving  late  at 
night  at  one  of  the  regencies,  and  ordering 
some  eggs  to  be  prepared  for  his  supper:  the 
uatimi  chief  unluckily  had  none  in  the 
house,  and  had  the  temerity  to  inform  the 
Marshal  that  no  eggs  were  procunble  at 
that  late  hour.  Daendels  seized  one  of  the 
pistols,  that  were  alwavs  placed  near  him, 
and  discharged  it  at  his  head;  the  ball 
passed  near  his  ear.  The  regent,  a  man  of 
some  humour,  says  that  the  whizzing  of  the 
bullet  had  a  most  wonderful  effect,  all  the 
hens  in  the  village  commencing  to  lay  their 
eggs  immediately:  the  fact  was,  that  a  se- 
cond search,  under  the  fear  of  death,  over- 
came the  difficulty. 

Hungry  Governors  are  not  to  be  tri- 
fled with. 

Java  is  a  good  deal  colonized  by  Chi- 
nese, some  of  whom  revisit  their  native 
country  and  send  their  children  thither, 
but  return  to  lay  their  bones  in  the  land 
of  their  adoption.  Their  descendants  are 
invariably  a  mixed  race,  for  no  women 
ever  leave  China.  But  to  whatever  cast 
the  Javanese  belongs,  he  eagerly  dis- 
claims being  confounded  with  ttie  Malay, 
and  in  fact  is  a  being  of  superior  cha- 
racter in  every  respect. 

On  the  2 1st  of  June  the  Alceste  left 
Batavia  roads,  and  pursued  the  voyage 
towards  Canton. 

Now  approaching  the  object  of  their 
expedition,  Mr.  Ellis  anticipates,  that 
the  former  enquiries  of  those  acute  and 
intelligent  travellers  Sir  George  Staunton 
and  Mr.  Barrow,  as  well  as  the  narra- 
tions of  De  Guignes,  Vsnbraam,  and  the 
ancient  Missionaries,   vrttl  render  such 


information  as  he  may  procure  less  valo* 
able  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  That 
they  have  taken  off  the  edge  of  novelty 
may  readily  be  ooacedod,  but  that  they 
have  also  loft  much  for  fiitnre  interest  Mr. 
Ellis's  own  work  is  a  sufficient  proof.  We 
have,  at  least,  found  it  eminently  curi- 
ous and  entertaining.  Yet  in  our  criti- 
cal capacity  we  ought  to  notice  one  dis- 
advantage -under  which  it  labours ;  we 
allude  to  its  diary  fonn  io  which  there 
has  been  muoh  preserved  as  it  was  writ- 
ten, which  events,  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  the  entry,  render  altogether  supere- 
rogatory. Thus  we  are  often  perusing 
what  may  be  the  consequence  of  certain 
matters,  what  may  be  expected,  dec.  as 
the  antlior's  mind  led  him  to  calculate  a 
|»iori ;  a  manner  of  composition  quite 
unneoessarv,  when  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  Jonnial  we  must  within  a  few  pages 
'come  to  the  facts  as  they  actually  took 
place.  This  defect,  and  an  occasional 
awkwardneu  of  style '  (arising  probably 
from  long  absence  where  foreign  tongues 
were  most  heard,)  are  all  the  charges  we 
have  to  bring  against  Mr.  EUis,  and  we 
bring  them  thus  eariy  that  we  may  get 
rid  of  fault-finding,  and  eontinue  hence- 
forward in  the  more  agreeable  task  of  of- 
fering wdlnnerited  praise. 

About  the  part  of  die  w«s:fc  to  which 
we  have  conducted  our  readers,  the  au- 
thor stops  to  state  the  grounds  on  whit^ 
the  embassy  was  dispatched,  and  the  ob- 
jects it  had  in  view.  These  were  briefly 
the  opptcssions  which  had  been  exercis- 
ed upon  the  British  mereantile  interests 
at  (>nton,  and  the  inseeurity  of  their 
future  prospects,  in  the  former  case ;  and 
in  the  latter  to  explain  away  the  com- 
plaints raised  against  us  for  the  improper 
seizure  of  an  American  ship  by  the 
Doris,  frithin  the  Chinese  potecting 
boundaries^  to  cultivate  an  amicable  ar- 
rragement  between  the  Viceroy  of  Can- 
ton and  the  committee  of  supercargoes, 
to  obtun  a  free  intercourse  with  the  seat 
of  supreme  government,  Pekin,  and  if 
possible  to  get  permission  to  trade  with  a 
port  to  the  norUi  of  Canton.  It  is  ob- 
vious finom  this  statement,  that  the  vice- 
roy and  members  of  the  Canton  govern- 
ment, were  deeply  interested  in  defeating 
the  purposes  of  the  mission,  and  we  have 


'  As  we  profesi  never  to  ceosiire  without 
evidence,  we  merely  mention  sueli  phrases  as 
"be  conmeBced  to  perform,"  aad  a  di'tiirt 
where  <*  alinibs  iwmn,"  in  support  »f  our  aUe- 
gation. 
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no  doubt  but  tbeir  intrigves  contributed 
greatly  to  the  uusatbfiuSorj  result  which 
attended  it. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  the  sqnadron 
arrived  at  tbt  Lemma  islands,  where  Sir 
George  Staunton,  the  second  commis- 
siouer,  joined  Lord  Amherst  and  Mr. 
Ellis.  The  embassy  now  consisted  of 
seventy-five  persons,  being  twenty  fewer 
than  composed  the  suite  of  Lcra  Ma- 
cartney. Besides  the  three  eonsmission- 
ers,.the  most  prominent  individnals  were 
the  Hon.  Mr,  Amherst,  a  boy  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  son  and  page  to  the 
ambassador;  Henry  Hayne,  Esq.  private 
secretary ;  F.  Hastings  Toone,  L  F.  Da- 
vis, Tho.  Manning,  &M|rs.  and  the  Rev. 
Robert  Mmrisoa,  Chinase  secretaries; 
B«v.  John  OriAths,  chaplain  ;  Clarke 
Abel,  Esq.  physician  to  the  ambassador ; 
Dr.  Alexander  PearsoD,«pbyrician  to  the 
hctoty ;  William  Havell,  Esq.  artist, 
(who  remains  in  India,  by  which  means 
the  public  will  be  for  some  time  depriv- 
ed of  the  gratification  of  having  his  ex- 
c^lent  drawings  before  them) ;  Lieut  J. 
Cooke,  R.  Aiarines,  commander  of  the 
guard ;  Lieut.  Charles  Somerset,  Mr. 
James  Marrige,  Mr.  Zacbariah  Poole,  Dr. 
James  Lynn,  Mr.  Charles  Abbot,  Mr.  T. 
B.  Martin,  the  two  latter  midshipmen  of 
the  Alceste,  and  the  others  varioasly  at- 
tached to  the  embassy ;  together  with 
servants,  musicians,  and  guanis,  to  the 
number  we  have  stated. 

The  three  commissioners  were,  accord* 
ing  to  the  formula  of  Chinese  etiquette, 
divided  into  Ching«wang>«hae,Tso-wang- 
«lMe,  and  Ycw-wang-<^ae,  i.  e.  middle, 
left-bahd,  and  right-band  deputies. 

As  they  came  within  ear-shot  of  their 
destination,  they  learnt  that  the  Portu- 
-  gucse  had  been  sealous  coM>perators  with 
tae  party  at  Canton,  in  preceding  them 
with  gross  misrq>resentations.  So  ftr 
had  success  attended  these  effsrts,  that 
when  the  ships  appeared  off  the  coast, 
their  presence  occasioned  many  military 
movements  among  the  natives.  To  this 
ipanspicious  omen  may  be  added  aoopi- 
nio»  of  BO  less  weight  than  that  of  Sir 
George  Staunton,  that  the  time  was  m- 
fiivonrablc  for  the  objects  in  view.  The 
recent  attempt  to  assassinate  the  emperor 
had  filled  that  weak,  feeble,  and  irresolute 
monarch  with  suspicions  ;  and  as  it  was 
ascribed  to  religious  sectaries,  foreigners 
were  at  this  moment  looked  upon  with 
peculiar  and  augmented  jealousy.  A 
catholic  bi»hop  had  been  executed  for 
the  plot  only  six  months  before,  and  a 
missionary  was  still  in  prison  under  sen- 
tence of  death.  Wliat  excited  tixia  feel- 
ing alio  contributed  to  strengthen  ano- 
ther which  stood  iu  the  way  of  a  pros- 


perous issue.  It  was  no  period  for  a 
Chinese  sovereign  to  relax  in  his  dignity,' 
when  even  his  life  had  been  aimed  at ; 
and  the  ceremonies  always  pertinaciously 
enough  adhered  to  by  these  fantastic  per- 
sons, became  unalterable  as  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  when  alarmed 
by  ambitious  innovation  and  treason- 
able inroad.  '  * 

Notwithstanding  these  forebodings, 
however,  it  was  intimated  to  our  coun- 
trymen, that  the  emperor  had  uot  only 
granted  permission  for  them  to  proceed 
on  their  voyage  up  the  Yellow  Sea  for 
Pekiu,  but  that  his  majesty  was  incHned 
to  receive  them  most  graciously.  Thus 
encouraged  they  sailed  from  the  Hong 
(near  Canton)  on  the  13th ;  tbeir  course 
lay  too  far  from  the  coast  to  permit  of 
much  observation;  but  where  any  op- 
portunity offers,  it  is  found  that  the  peo- 
ple towards  the  north  have  not  ^at  dis- 
like to  Europeans,  which  is  so  sensibly 
felt  in  their  mtercourse  at  Cantou. 

On  the  25th  they  entered  the  gulpfa  of 
Petchelee,  an  took  immediate  measures 
to  announce  their  arrival  in  due  form  to 
the  proper  authorities  at  Takoo.  The 
Chmese  seem  not  to  have  expected  them 
so  soon,  for  four  days  elapsed  t>efore  two 
Mandarins,  one  with  a  white  and  the 
other  with  a  gold  button,  came  on  board 
to  return  the  compliment,  and  signify 
that  a  Mandarin,  with  no  less  than  a  blue 
iMitton,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the 
embassy  to  Pekin.  Honours  now  flowed 
upon  them.  On  the  31st  four  Manda- 
rins, distinguished  by  crystal,  ivory,  and 
gold  buttons,  paid  them  a  complimentary 
visit,  and  were  received  with  all  the  re- 
spect due  to  their  buttons.  Only  one 
failure  in  etiquette  is  noticed.  There  was 
no  apparatus  fit  for  handing  tea  round  in 
the  most  approved  way,  and  cherry 
brandy  was  obliged  to  be  substituted  ; 
with  this  however  the  Mandarins  were 
not  at  all  dissatisfied,  but  swallowad  the 
beverage  with  much  complacency. 

This  is  the  region  of  ceremony.  The 
visit  of  the  Mandarins  was  repaid  by 
Messrs.  Morrison  and  Cooke  on  shore, 
the  only  point  of  consequence  to  the 
Embassy  developed,  at  which  was  an 
intimation,  that  the  Emperor  desired  the 
number  of  the  suite  to  be  limited  to  fifty 
instead  of  seventy-five. 

We  have  refrained  till  now  from  men- 
tioning the  grand  consideration  on  which 
the  reception  or  rejection  of  the  Embassy 
turned.  This  was  the  performance  of 
the  San-kwei-keu-kou,  or  thrice  kneeliug 
and  nine  times  bowing  the  head,  on  being 
presented  to  the  Emperor.  This  courtly 
repetition  of  prostrations  b  called  in  the 
journal  simply  ko-tou,  and  the  nc^ocia- 


tions  between  the  Chinese  Ministers  and 
the  Commissioners,  on  tbb.  important 
queslion,  are  the  leading  political  featnrca 
of  the  work. 

It  appears  that  the  performance  of 
this  humiliation  is  ahnost  a  sine  qua  non 
with  the  Chinese.  It  is  true  that  Lord 
Macartney  was  introduced  without  it, 
and  this  was  the  precedent  set  ap  by 
Lord.  Amherst ;  but,  on  the-  other  Inwi, 
the  cttstooi  has  been  complied  with  lirem 
the  latter  ages  of  the  Bysantine  Empire, 
when  independent  Princes  observed  it 
during  the  Crusades,  to  the  present  era, 
when  Tartar  Princes,  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  foreign  Kings,  have  almost 
without  an  exception  submitted  to  it  IB 
their  intercourse  with  China.  In  igOS, 
Count  Galovkin,  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dor, was  dismissed  without  an  audieooe 
for  refusmg  it ;  and  our  Ministers  appear 
to  have  left  it  entirely  to  Lord  Ambost's 
discretion  to  act  according  to  circna- 
stances,  either  in  acceding  to,  or  declio* 
ing  the  ceremony.  Mr.  Ellis  seems  to 
think,  that  it  might  be  gone  into  witbent 
degradation ;  and  Sir  George  Staunte% 
on  the  other  hantt  strenuously  resisted 
the  claim,  as  unbecoming  in  one  who  waa 
the  representative  of  a  great  Monarch, 
and  not  of  a  tributary  Prince.  This  had 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  with  all 
the  Mandarins  who  had  previously  con- 
versed with  the  commissioners,  and  is 
brought  distinctly  under  view  by  the 
following  extract,  which  will  also  serve 
to  show  the  general  mode  of  proceed- 
ings : 

4th  of  August.  — Received  a  visit  from 
Chang  and  Yin,  the  two  Mandarins  who  are 
to  accompany  the  Embassy ;  tbay  were  both 
preceded  by  their  visiting  tickets,  composed 
ofslips  of  red  paper,  eighteen  inches  long  by 
six  wide,  on  which  their  names  and  titles 
were  inscribed.  Yin  arrived  first,  and  was 
received  by  Captains  Maxwell  and  Hall,  in 
their  full  onitbrms,  upon  deck :  he  would 
not  be  presented  to  the  Embassador  tillthis 
coUeagne  anived.  When  Chanc  reached 
the  ship,  they  were  conducted  to  Lord  An»- 
herst's  cabin  by  Mr.  Morrison,  where  ihey 
were  received  by  his  Excellency  and  the  two 
Cororaissioners.  After  the  usual  compli- 
raents  they  proceeded  to  make  enquiries  as 
to  the  nnmber  of  boats  tliat  would  be  re- 
quired for  ti»  embasqr,  presents,  and  bi^ 
gage.  Copies  of  the  lists  that  had  been 
trausmitted  to  the  Viceroy  of  Pe-che-lee, 
were  then  put  into  tbeir  liands,  and  with  the 
exception  of  an  attempt  to  reckon  the 
amount,  fifty-four  persons,  the  number  pass- 
ed unnoticed.  They  next  asked  what  were 
the  obiaots  of  the  wnbassy ;  to  which  it  was 
replied,  that  the  intention  of  the  Prince 
Uegeot  was  to  maiiiiest  his  regard  for  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  and  to  confirm  those  re- 
lations of  friendhiiip  that  had  subsisted  be- 
tween their  illustrious  parents.    On  their 
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demanding  whether  nothing  else  was  in- 
tended, they  were  apprized  that  the  objects 
of  the  emfaassy  were  stated  in  the  Prince 
Regent's  letter,  and  would  be  commnnicated 
to  'To-choog-tone,  the  principal  Minister, 
who  was,  as  we  md  been  informed,  to  meet 

us  at  Tien-sing. They  then  adverted 

to  the  ceremony  of  ha-tou,  or  prostration, 
and  observed,  tliat  previous  practice  would 
be  reqtnred  to  secure  its  being  decorously 
performed  before  the  Emperor;  to  this  it 
was  answered,  that  every  mark  of  respect 
would  00  d^e  present,  as  on  the  former  em- 
bas^,  be^anifosted  towards  his  Imperial 
Majesty.  Upon  conferring -together,  it  seem- 
ed that  they  were  not  really  aware  of  what 
had  then  occurred ;  as  the  subject  was,  how- 
ever, renewed  by  them,  it  was  jud^  ad- 
visable to  cut  short  this  premature  discussion 
by  informing  them,  that  whatever  was  right 
would  be  attended  to. 

We  need  not  pursue  this  interview  any 
further.  The  Mandarins  were  of  rather 
a  vulgar  cast  in  dress,  appeaiance,  and 
manners,  though  Chang  and  Yin  were 
among  the  most  genteel  of  the  class.  In 
the  course  of  conversation,  "  Chang  re- 
marked, that  the  Emperor  entertained  a 
much  higher  opinion  of  the  English  than 
other  nations ;  in  fact,  that  he  cleaned 
them  of  importance ;  this  was  modified 
by  Yin,  who  added,  as  a  reason  for  this 
consideration,  that  they  came  from  a 
great  distance  to  manifest  thar  respect." 

"  The  Chinese  (it  is  here  observed) 
are  well  sized,  but  those  we  have  seen 
do  not  seem  muscular.  Both  the  Man- 
darins are  advanced  in  life,  the  voungest 
being  fifty-five.  Yin  brought  his  son,  a 
fine  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age,  on 
board'  with  ium,  who  readily  made  ac- 
quaintance with  young  Amherst.  The 
boy,  on  being  presentnl  by  bis  father  to 
the  Embassador,  knelt  down  with  much 
grace  and  modesty;  this  is  the  usual 
salutation  of  children  to  their  parents, 
and  of  infeiiors  to  superiors.  We  have 
all  reason  to  concur  with  Mr.  Barrow's 
description  of  the  Chinese  as  a  fh>wcy 
people ;  the  stench  arising  firom  the  num- 
bers on  board  was  not  only  sensible  but 
oppressive ;  it  was  the  repose  of  putrify- 
Ing  garlic  on  a  much-usecl  blanket." 

In  other  places  they  are  represented 
as  beastly  gluttons.  A  Chinese  host  is 
gmtified  with  the  same  symptoms  of  ex- 
cessive eating  in  his  guests  which  some 
European  entertainers  are  with  reference 
to  excessive  drinking.  Their  dishes  are 
generally  greasy  and  insipid. 

After  hearing  many  reports,  and  enters 
ing  into  firequent  conferences,  by  which 
the  time  necessary  for  Chinese  diirio- 
macy  was  spent,  at  noon  on  the  9th  of 
August,  Lord  Amherst  left  the  ship  in  his 
bai%e,  and  be^  bi^  voyage  uu  the  river 
Peiho  for  Pekin.    He  was  saluted  with 


three  guns  on  passing  a  small  fort  called 
Tong-koo,  and  three  or  four  hundred 
soldiers  were  seen  upon  the  beach,  di- 
vided into  companies  of  ten  by  large 
flags,  each  soldier  carrying  a  smaller,  like 
so  many  lancers.  They  were  dressed 
in  uniform.  Visiting  tickets  being  inter- 
changed with  the  Cfain-Chae,  (a  minister 
of  some  rank,*  complimentary  vuits  fol- 
lowed, and  great  honours  in  store  from 
the  Emperor  to  young  Amherst  were  in- 
sinuated, evidently  by  way  of  attacking 
the  Embassador  on  the  weak  side  of 
parental  fondness,  in  order  to  dispose  him 
to  concede  the  prostrations. 

On  the  10th,  the  boats  which  had 
accompanied  the  Commissioners  from 
the  squadron  returned,  and  the  embassy 
pursued  their  course  up  the  river,  the 
banks  of  which  were  lined  with  spectators 
to  see  them  pass.  There  were  here  no 
signs  of  excessive  population,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  spectators  did  not  exceed 
what  would  have  appeared  on  a  space  of 
similar  extent  in  India.  The  women,  unlike 
the  crowds  presented  by  our  European 
spectacles,  were  few,  and  in  general  ugly. 

I  was  surprised  (says  the  author)  with  the 
size  of  the  Chinese  horses,  having  been  led 
to  expect  that  their  height  did  not  exceed 
that  of  small  ponies;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  not  infenor  in  that  respect  to  the  gene- 
rality of  Arab  horses  i  they  are,  however, 
coarse  and  ill-shaped,  and  promise  neither 
strength  nor  action.  'The  innintrv  are  armed 
with  ^words,  and  the  cavalry  add  a  bow  and 
arrows  to  their  equipment :  their  saddles 
are  heavy,  but  did  not  look  inconvenient  to 
the  rider ;  they  are  not  unlike  the  Turkish. 
The  Chin-Chae  travelled  in  a  green  sedan- 
chair,  wider  than  ours,  but  not  so  high  s 
green  is  the  colour  appropriated  to  men  of  ipg  above  their  knees  m  the  water  for  near 


rank.  The  carts  on  two  wheels  justiiV  the 
complaints  that  have  been  made  of  them. 
Buih  banks  of  the  river  are  covered  with  a 
large  species  of  rush,  and  the  couutiy,  as  far 
as  the  eye  reaches,  is  perfectly  flat. 

We  witnessed,  this  morning,  the  punish- 
ment of  face- slapping,  inflicted  with  a  short 
piece  of  hide,  half  an  inch  thick :  the  hair 
of  the  culprit  was  twisted  till  the  eyes  almost 
started  firom  their  sockets,  and  on  his  cheeks, 
much  distended,  the  blows  were  struck: 
his  crime  was  said  to  be  robbing  from  the 
baggage-boats ;  the  executioner,  and  those 
concerned  in  the  punishment,  seemed  to 
delight  in  his  suffenngs. 

The  only  other  remark  which  Mr. 
EUis  nsakes  upon  the  people  on  hb  first 
glance,  which  occurs  to  us  as  worthy  of 
repetition,  is  on  the  indecency  of  the 
dress  of  the  lower  orders.  Though  their 
garments  are  by  no  means  more  scanty 
than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  India, 
they  take  no  care  to  avoid  the  grossest 
exposure  of  their  persons,  and  are  in  this 
respect  little  ^t«r  than  tfae  most  savage 
tribes  of  Africa. 


This  day  they  renehed  Tien-sin^r, 
eig^y  miles  up  the  river,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  Prime  Minister ;  but 
the  account  of  the  country  becomes 
here  so  picturesque,  that  we  must  be 
more  Kbecal  with  the  words  of  onr  author. 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  the  exact 
impression  produced  on  tlie  mind  by  the  ap- 
proach so  Tien-sing.  If  fine  buildings  and 
striking  localities  are  required-  to  give  inte* 
rest  to  a  scene,  this  has  no  claims ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  gradual  crowding  of 
junks  till  they  become  innumerable,  a(  vast 
population,  buildinzs  though  not  elegant 
yet  regular  and  peculiar,  careful  and  success- 
ful cultivation,  can  supply  those  deficiencies, 
the  entrance  to  Tien-sing  will  not  be  with- 
out attraction  to  the  traveller.  The  pyra^ 
mids  of  salt,  covered  with  mats,  the  dimeiH 
sions  and  extent  of  wtuch  have  been  so  iiH 
geniously  estimated  by  Mr.  Barrow,  are  the 
most  striking  objects.  We  were  two  hours 
and  a  half  passing  from  the  beginning  of 
the  line  of  nouses  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  to  our  anchorage.  A  salute  -was  fired 
from  a  small  fort;  and,  nearly  opposite, 
troops  were  drawn  up.  Amons  tbwn  wero 
matchlock  men,  wearing  black  caps.  Wo 
observed  some  companies  dressed  in' long 
yellow  and  black  striped  earments,  covering 
them  literally  from  neadto  foot;  they  are 
intended  to  represent  tigers,  but  certainly 
are  more  likdy  to  excite  ridicule  than  terror: 
defancot  from  the  spread  of  their  shields^ 
would  seem  their  great  object  A  short  dis> 
tance  from  our  anchorage,  we  passed  on  out 
left  the  branch  of  the  river  leading  to  the, 
canal,  and  thence  to  Canton.  The  excess' 
of  population  was  here  most  striking.  I 
counted  two  hundred  spectators  upon  one 
junk,  and  these  vessds  were  innumerable. 
The  pyramids  of  salt  were  so  covered  witk 
them,  that  they  actually  became  pyramids  of 
men.    Some  crowds  of  boys  remained  stand. 


an  hour,  to  satiate  their  curiosity.  A  more 
orderlv  assemblage  could  not,  however,  I  be- 
lieve, be  presented  in  any  other  country; 
and  tiM  soldiers  had  but  seldom  occasion  to 
use  even  threateniaa  gestures  to  mvataia 
order.  I  had  not'  before  conceived  that  hu- 
man heads  could  be  so  closely  packed;  they 
micht  have  been  by  screws  squeeted  into 
eaut  other,  but  there  was  often  no  possible 
vacancy  to  be  observed.  All  these  Chinese 
spectator;  were  exposed  bare-headed  to  the 
rays  of  the  mid-day  sun,  when  the  thermo- 
meter  in  the  shade  stood  at  eighty-eight. 
Females  were  not  numerous  in  the  crowd  ; 
and  these  generally  old,  and  always  of  the 
lower  orders.  The  Chinese  are,  to  judge 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Tien-sing,  neither 
well-k>d(ing  nor  stronj^ly  made;  they  ace 
rather  slight,  but  straight,  aud  of  middle 
height." 

At  Tien-sing  the  discussions  about  the 
Ko-tou  thicken  upon  us ;  the  Mandarins 
employing  every  artifice  to  induce  Lord^ 
Amherst  not  to  thwart  tiie  Emperor  in 
Us  expectation  of  bows  and  genutlexioo^ 
and  fan  Lordship  resisting  then  a»  ,fnd»> 
ciously  at  he  could.    Neither  falsehoods 
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Qor  <M|tiu  were  spued  by  the  Chinese, 
who  througho«t  these  tniiuactioas  shioe 
a*  the  most  lying  varlets  that  ever  mo- 
narch employed  for  special  purposes. 
They  swore  that  Lord  Macwrtney  per- 
furned  the  oeremoay,  and  even  mid  4he 
impudence  to  appeal  to  Sir  Oewge 
Staunton,  the  living  witness  of  its  scan- 
dalous want  of  truth,  for  the  veracity  of 
tlieir  assertion.  They  suffered  an  admission 
to  escape  them,  however,  which  we  are 
surprised  the  Commissioners  did  not  lay 
bold  of  as  conclusive  evidence  against 
their  argument  on  the  score  of  prece- 
dent, namely,  that  the  native  princes 
and  nobles  were  much  displeased  because 
the  English  stood  while  they  prostrated 
themselves — yet  even  after  this  eonies- 
non  they  contended  that  the  English  had 
also  performed  the  prostrations  I  Of  this 
controversy  we  need  notice  nothing  more, 
at  present  at  least,  but  that  Lord  Am- 
kerst  offered  to  bow  nine  times — the  Man- 
darins asked  him  to  kned  on  one  knee, 
which  was  refused.  Lord  A.  agreed  to 
kneel  on  one  knee  in  the  actual  presence 
of  the  Emperor  at  Pekin,  and  to  kiss  the 
Emperor's  hand,  but  at  the  latter  pro- 
posal the  Man«larins'  heads  were  set  a 
shaking.  They  prevailed  so  fer  as  to 
get  young  Amherst  to  rehearse  the  cere- 
mony for  his  father's  ediBcation,  and  all 
this  bowing  on  our  part  and  prostration 
on  theirs  being  gone  through  before  the 
inagiuaiy  presence  of  the  Monarch,  con- 
stituted by  a  raixd  step  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  and  a  table  covered 
with  yellow  silk  and  a  censer  burning 
ttpon  it,  the  parties  at  last  sit  down  to 
a  dinner,  given  by  orders  of  the  Emperor, 
and  presided  at  by  Mandarins  ot  verj* 
exalted  buttt>ns. 

From  tbeseabsurd  discussions  we  pass 
to  the  picture  drawn  of  Tien-sing  i  but 
here  onr  limits  warn  us  to  leave  off  fiir 

the  present. 

.    Nabbative  of  a  Voyage  <•  New 
Zealand,   1814-15.    By  Jobs    Lid- 
DIABD  Nicholas,  Esq.    Published  by 
J.  Black  and  Son,  8vo.  2  vols. 
(CoHtinued.) 

We  proceed  to  extract  the  account  of 
the  town  and  tribe  of  which  Duaterra 
was  the  Chief,  as  promised  in  the  con- 
clusion of  our  last  Nnniber.  Every 
village  is  furnished  with  a  hippah,  or 
fortress,  some  of  them  constructed  with 
great  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  very  strong, 
with  moat,  palisades,  and  wickerwork 

Duaterra,  naviog  gut  all  his  property  on 
8lK>re,  was  now  ready  to  conduct  us  to  his 
town,  which  standing,  as  I  mentioned,  on 
Uie  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  rendered  the  ap. 
proach  to  it  a  w«tk  of  aetae  lohew  and 
fatigue. 


The  {plantations  on  the  liill,  which  ap- 
peared to  such  advantage  at  a  distance,  im- 
proved still  more  on  a  nearer  view  of  them, 
and  every  thine  bespoke  not  only  the  neat- 
ness, but  even  tne  good  taste  of  the  cultiva- 
tors. Not  a  weed  was  to  be  seen,  and  the 
paling,  which  was  ingenious,  though  simple, 


eave  an  efieot  to  the  inclosure  that  was  pecu- 
Carly  striking.  Before  we  reached  the  top 
we  could  perceive  that  the  %wn  was  a  for- 
tress, of  very  great  strength,  considering  the 
rude  mode  of  warfare  pursued  in  this  island, 
it  was  almost  enoompMsed  with  a  deep  and 
wide  trench,  on  the  inner  side  of  which  was 
formed  a  breast-work  of  long  slakes  stuck 
in  the  ground,  at  short  distances  from  each 
other,  and  so  compactly  firm  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  resisting  for  a  long  time_  the  most 
impetuous  attacks  of  its  undisciplined  as- 
sailants. Passing  ibis  fortification,  we  en- 
tered the  town  itself,  which  consisted  of 
some  huts  buikon  each  aide  of  several  little 
lanes,  or  rather  pathways,  for  they  were 
made  barely  wide  enough  fiH  one  person  to 
paas  through  at  a  time. 

Before  ea«h  hut  was  an  enclosed  space, 
resembling  a  court-yard,  in  which  was  a 
shed,  or  out-house,  employed  by  the  inha- 
bitants tbr  various  purposes  of  domestic 
convenience.  The  entrance  to  these  enclo- 
sures was  by  stilea  ingeniously  contrived, 
and  fancifully  embellished ;  and  I  observed 
soine  on  which  there  was  a  rude  carving  of 
the  human  form.  The  lanes  on  our  way  tu 
Duaterra's  residence,  which  stood  on  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  hill,  were  crossed 
in  some  parts  with  these  stiles,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  pass  three  of  them  before  we  got 
into  the  little  lane  that  led  up  to  the  door. 
The  hut  of  this  chief,  (or  if  this  mean  epithet 
must  be  discarded  for  the  grandest  that  can 
be  used,  his  palace,)  differed  but  little  from 
those  of  his  subjects,  and  was  distinguished 
only  by  its  being  built  upon  a  larger  scale, 
and  having  more  ground  enclosed  around  it. 
It  measured  about  86  feet  long,  15  broad, 
and  8  feet  in  height,^  with  a  ridge-like  roolj 
and  built  of  sticks,  interwoven  with  rushes. 
The  door-way,  like  all  the  rest,  was  so  very 
narrow  as  to  peclude  the  possibility  of 
entering  it,  unless  by  creeping  in  upon  the 
hands  and  knees.  The  interior  presented 
nothing  to  com|>ensate  the  trouble  of  getting 
in,  and  a  few  stones  thrown  together  to 
serve  for  a  fire-place,  were  the  only  domestic 
articles  I  could  possibly  discover.  Furniture 
there  was  none,  and  the  smoke  finding  no 
egress,  except  through  the  door-way,  which 
was  the  only  aperture  to  be  seen,  the  dismal 
edifice  teemed  with  suffocating  vapour,  and 
formed,  with  the  wretched  inmates,  a  com- 
plete picture  of  cheerless  barbarism. 

But  the  abject  misery  of  these  huts  was  in 
some  measure  oompeniated  by  th«  sheds 
outside  whicb  wete  open,  lightsome,  and 
comparatively  pleasant.  Here  they  always 
take  their  meals,  as  they  make  it  an  invari- 
ble  rule  never  to  eat  in  their  dwellings,  and 
their  reasons  for  observing  this  practice  are 
founded  on  certain  superstitions  of  terrific 
controuL  Duaterra,  in  addition  to  the  one 
before  his  hut,  had  another  of  these  sheds 
in  an  alining  enolostue,  where  ho  kept  bis 
potatoes,  coomevas,  &c.;  and  a  few  pue» 


outside  this,  was  a  little  spot,  neatly  fenced 
round,  where  he  had  erected  a  nag-staff, 
and  suspended  a  flag  that  had  been  given  to 
him  by  the  commander  of  one  of  uurvesaela 
who  liappened  to  touch  at  this  part  of  the 
island. 

This  hill  comaianded  a  most  noble  pros- 
pect, taking  in  at  oue  view  a  great  part  of 
the  extensive  harbour,  and  its  numertms 
islands,  with  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
country.  I  found  the  town  much  larger 
than  I  had  first  supposed,  while  reviewing  it 
from  the  ship,  whence  only  a  sa^ill  partKNi 
of  it  could  he  seen,  from  the  irragulanty.  of 
the  intervening  ground.  The  nuts  and 
sheds,  taken  together,  may  probably  have 
been  about  a  hundred,  and  I  estimated  the 
inhabitants  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  souls.  Polygamy  is  universal 
among  these  islanders,  and  the  number  of 
wives  varies  in  proportion  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individual ;  there  beine,  how- 
ever, a  head  wife,  who  is  treated  with  parti- 
cular respect,  and  holds  an  ascendency  over 
the  husband,  vrfaich  never  excitea  the  iea> 
lousy  of  the  others.  Duaterra  had  tlirea 
wives,  and  the  head  one,  to  whom  he  intro- 
duced us,  was  considered  no  less  a  personage 
than  a  queen  by  all  the  people  withiu  his 
territory.  Mr.  Marsden  presented  her  Ma- 
jesty with  a  cotton  gown  and  petticoat,  which 
he  told  her  he  ttadltreoght  iirom  Mrs.  Mars- 
deo,  who  wished  it  to  be  given  to  her ;  and 
anuous  to  see  how  this  European  dreas 
would  become  a  New  Zealand  Queen,  he 
helped  her  to  put  it  on ;  and  it  was  ludicrotis 
enough  to  see  how  adroitly  he  acted  the  part 
of  a  lady's  maid  on  thts  occasion.  His 
Instructions,  showing  her  how  she  was  to 
put  her  arms  in  the  sleeves,  and  directing 
her  in  adjusting  the  petticoat^  amused  me 
exceedingly;  nor  was  it  less  laughable  to  see 
her  nuyesty's  vanity  on  being  decked  out  in 
this  novel  attire.  The  New  ZeaUnd  ladies, 
though  the  name  of  foshion  has  never  reach- 
ed their  ears,  are  quite  as  fond  of  showing 
off  their  charms  to  advantage  as  our  own 
lair  eountiTworocn ;  and  Duatena'a  favourite 
sultana  possessed  this  passion  for  displw  in 
an  extraordinary  degree.  She  moved  abeut 
with  a  strutting  affectation  of  dignity,  and 
giving  herself  a  thousand  consequential  airs, 
looking  at  her  dress,  and  seeking  admiration, 
seemed  to  take  all  her  pride  from  the  gown 
and  petticoat.  But  I  thought  her  own  wm- 
piednsss  of  a  mat  tied  nmnd  the  want,  was 
mueh  more  becoming;  for  being  low  «sed, 
and  very  fat,  with  a  round  plump  face,  her 
new  costume,  which  was  much  too  tight  for 
such  a  figure,  gave  her  an  awkward  and 
embarrassing  stiffness.  Her  face,  however, 
made  ample  amends  for  her  nnekapely  form, 
as  it  had  many  beauties. which  were  both 
interesting  and  attractive.  She  had  fine 
black  eyes,  sparkling  with  animation ;  teeth 
of  an  ivory  whiteness ;  a  bloeming  com- 
plexion ;  and  all  her  features  peculiarly  ex- 


boy,  that  was  sitekled  at  her  b(eaM|  and ' 
alternately  caressed  by  the  several  finnalea 
in  the  fkmily  of  Duaterra. 

It  appcan  Aona^-the  abew 
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other  things,  that  polygamy  is  common 
ia  New  Zealaod,  and  what  is  very  extra- 
ordinary, Mr.  Nicholas  assures  us^  that 
all  the  wives  live  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
cordiality  and  friendship  with  each  other, 
frequently  nursing  the  children  of  their 
rivals  with  as  nuich  affection  as  if  they 
were  their  own  !  Adultery  is  punishable 
'with  dealli,  and  there  is  a  curious  dis- 
'tinction  made  with  regard  to  this  crime, 
which  may  furnish  some  of  our  barristers 
with  a  topic  oa  the  next  crim.  con.  case 
which  is  tried  in  the  courts. 

If  the  criminal  connection  is  discovered 
'  in  the  hut  belonging  to  the  female,  the  man 
is  instantly  pronounced  the  seducer,  and 
therefore  consigned  to  death,  while  the 
woman  escapes  with  a  sound  beating ;  but 
if  the  contrary  takes  place,  and  the  mcon- 
tinent  lady  is  detected  in  the  man's  hut, 
then  she  is  sentenced  to  lose  her  life,  being 
supposed  to  have  allured  her  gallant,  who 
goes  off  with  impunity. 

Tliieves  are  held  in  great  abhorrence, 
and  if  detected,  are  not  only  executed, 
but  gibbeted  afterwards  on  a  cross. 

The  cases  of  natural  death  are  much 
aggravated  by  the  superstition  of  these 
people,  who  suppose  that  the  Deity  has 
taken  possession  of  the  patient  to  destroy 
him,  and  therefore  use  no  means  of  cure, 
and  ofteu  even  deny  nourishment  to  the 
perishing  wretch,  who  is  declared  to  be 
tabooed,  or  sacred.  The  corpse  is  tied 
neck  and  heels,  and  buried ;  the  grave 
being  marked  with  a  piece  of  painted 
wood,  or  mound  of  stones,  and  never 
profanely  approached,  as  the  place  is 
also  said  to  be  tabooed. 

This  tabooing  interferes  with  most  of 
their  customs.  Poor  Duaterra  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  it,  during  the  time  the  British 
were  with  him  ;  and  hb  head  wife,  Da- 
faoo,  hanged  herself  through  inconsolable 
grief,  though  she  iis  vehemently  as  the 
rest  rcsiAted  the  administration  of  medi- 
caments to  her  dying  husband  while 
under  taboo.  A  pistol,  which  he  returned 
to  Mr.  Nicholas,  when  in  tliis  state,  was 
held  to  be  similarly  sacred,  aud  an  ac- 
cident which  happened  to  the  traveller  in 
discharging  it  incautiously,  was  imputed 
by  the  natives,  una  voce,  to  the  resentment 
of  the  Divinity  for  the  sacrilege  of  med- 
dling with  a  tabooed  pistol.  The  follow- 
ing extract  will  show  to  what  extent  the 
absurdity  is  carried : 

On  goine  into  the  town,  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  f  beheld  several  of  the  natives 
sitting  round  some  bsskeu  of  dressed  pota- 
toes; and  being  invited  to  join  them  in  their 
meal,  I  mingled  with  the  group,  when  I  ob- 
served one  man  stoop  dawn  With  bis  mouth 
for  each  morsel,  and  scrupulously  careful 
In  avoidiitg  all  contact  between  his  hands 
and  tliri  tood  be  trds  eating.    From  this  I 


knew  at  once  that  he  was  tabodUl;  and 
upon  asking  the  reason  of  bis  being  so,  as  he 
appeared  in  good  health,  and  not  afflicted 
with  any  complaint  that  could  set  him  with- 
out the  pale  of  ordinary  intercourse,  I  found 
that  it  was  because  he  was  then  building  a 
house,  and  thnt  he  could  not  be  releawd 
from  the  taboo  till  he  had  finished  it.  Being 
only  a  cookee,  he  had  no  person  to  wait 
upon  him,  but  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
distressing  operation  of  feeding  himself  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  superstitious 
ordinance ;  and  be  was  told  by  the  tohunga, 
or  priest,  that  if  he  presumed  to  put  one 
finger  to  his  mouth  before  he  had  completed 
the  work  he  was  about,  the  Etna  would 
certainly  punish  his  impious  contempt,  by 
getting  into  his  stomach  before  his  time, 
and  eating  him  out  of  the  world.  Of  this 
premature  destiny  he  seemed  so  apprehen- 
sive, that  he  kept  his  hands  as  though  they 
were  never  made  for  touching  any  article  of 
diet;  nor  did  he  suffer  them,  by  even  a  sinele 
motion,  to  show  the  least  sympathy  for  bis 
mouth,  while  that  organ  was  obliged  to  use 
double  exertions,  and  act  for  those  members 
which  superstition  had  paralysed.  Sitting 
down  by  the  side  of  this  deluded  being, 
whom  credfality  and  ignorance  had  renders 
helpless,  I  undertook  to  feed  him,  and  his 
appnetite  being  quite  voracious,  I  could  hardly 
supply  it  as  fast  as  he  devoured.  Without 
ever  consulting  his  digestive  powers,  ot 
which  we  cannot  suppose  he  had  any  idea, 
he  spared  himself  tne  trouble  of  mastica- 
tion ;  and  tu  lose  no  time,  swallowed  down 
every  lump  as  I  put  it  into  his  mouth ;  and 
I  speak  within  compass,  when  I  assert,  that 
he  consumed  more  food  than  would  have 
served  any  two  ploughmen  in  England.-— 
Perfectly  tired  of  ministering  to  his  insa- 
tiable gluttony,  which  was  stiU  as  ravenous 
as  when  he  commenced,  I  now  wished  for  a 
little  intermission,  and  taking  advantage  of 
his  situation,  I  resolved  to  give  him  as  much 
to  do  as  would  employ  him  for  at  least  a  few 
minutes,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  it  would 
afford  me  some  amusement  for  my  trouble. 
I  therefore  thrust  into  his  mouth  the  largest 
hot  potato  I  could  find,  and  this  had 
exactly  the  intended  effect ;  for  the  fellow, 
unwilling  to  drop  it,  and  not  daring  to  pene- 
trate it  before  it  should  get  cool,  held  it 
slightly  compressed  between  bis  teeth,  to 
the  KTeat  ei^oyment  of  bis  countrymen,  who 
laiigTied  heartily,  as  well  as  myself,  at  the 
wry  faces  be  made,  and  the  efforts  he  used 
with  his  tongue,  to  moderate  the  heat  of 
the  potato,  aud  bring  it  to  the  temperature 
of  his  gums,  which  were  evidently  smarting 
from  the  contact.  But  he  bore  this  trick 
with  the  greatest  possible  good  humour; 
and  tu  make  him  amends  for  it,  I  took  care 
to  supply  him  plentifully,  till  be  cried  out, 
nuee  nuee  kiki.  and  could  eat  no  more ;  au 
exclamation,  however,  which  he  did  not 
make  till  there  was  no  more  in  the  basket. 
Besides  potatoes,  they  had  also  at  this  feast, 
(for  sucn  it  was  considered,)  muscles  and 
turnips ;  but  the  latter  had  very  much  de- 
generated, and  become  long  and  fibrous. 

Leaving  this  group,  after  they  had  finished 
their  banquet,!  passed  close  by  the  hut 
where  Warrec,  the  brolhef  of  Ounnah,  re- 


sided, and  found  him  very  busy  in  cuttiiu; 
his  wife's  hair.  This  operation  he  performed 
with  a  piece  of  sharp  stone,  called  by  mi- 
neralogists, obsidian,  or  vulcanic  glass; 
cutting  the  fore  part  quite  close,  and  leaving 
ill  the  hair  on  the  oack  of  the  head  un- 
touched. When  he  had  completed  his  task, 
which  took  him  some  time,  from  the  nice 
precision  he  observed;  he  collected  together 
all  the  hair  he  had  cut  off,  and  laying  it  up 
very  carefully,  went  to  the  outskirts  of  th« 
town  and  threw  it  away.  Upon  asking  bin 
the  reason  of  his  doing  this,  he  told  me  that 
the  hair  was  tabooed,  and  could  not  be  left 
in  the  town  without  provoking  the  anger  of 
the  Etna,  who  would  in  sacb  case  destroy 
the  person  from  whose  head  it  bad  been 
taken.  I  was  going  to  take  up  one  of  the 
stones  he  had  used ;  but  he  charged  me  not 
to  touch  it,  telling  me  that  this  was  also 
tabooed,  aud  that  the  enraged  Deity  of  New 
Zealand  would  wreak  his  immediate  ven- 
geance upon  my  guilty  head,  if  I  presumed 
to  lay  one  finger  on  the  sacred  implement. 
Luighing  at  his  superstition,  I  began  ttf 
exciiim  against  its  absurdity ;  but,  like  Tui 
on  a  former  occasion,  he  retorted  by  rid»> 
culing  our  crocket  crocket,  (preaching,)  yet 
at  the  same  time  asking  me  to  sermoniza 
over  his  wife,  as  if  his  object  was  to  have 
her  exorcised;  and  upon  my  refusing,  he 
began  himself,  but  could  not  proceed  from 
involuntary  bursts  of  laughter.  I  obtained 
from  bim,  witlwut  any  difficulty,  one  of  the 
stones  he  had  not  used,  against  the  transfer 
of  which  there  was  no  prohibition. 

The  power  of  their  priests  is  chiefly 
manifested  in  the  tiAot,  fur  their  religion 
is  rude,  and  their  sphere  of  knowledge 
extremely  limited.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  in  their  astrtmomy  the  Belt 
of  Orion  ia  called  the  whaeka,  or  canoe ; 
the  Pleiades  they  believe  to  be  seven  of 
their  countrymen,  fixed  in  that  part  of 
the  Heavens  after  their  death,  and  one 
eye  of  each  visible  as  a  star ;  and  in  two 
months,  Duaterra  said  another  cluster 
of  stars  would  rise,  some  of  which  would 
rqiresent  the  head,  and  others  the  stem, 
of  a  canoe  ;  while  close  to  them  would 
appear  another  star,  which  they  call  the 
anchor,  aiid  which,  setting  at  night  and 
rising  with  the  dawn  of  the  morning, 
serves  to  regulate  their  hours  of  repose 
and  hibour. 

Thus  in  all  regions,  however  savage 
and  uncultivated,  there  seems  to  be  some 
reference  to  the  great  event  of  the  deluge, 
and  the  preservation  by  the  ark.  But 
what  is  still  more  wonderful  in  regard  Xo 
this  people,  is  their  belief  "that  the  first 
woman  was  mad^  of  one  of  the  man's 
ribs;"  and  that  their  general  name  for 
bone  is  Hevu,  a  word  so  nearly  resem- 
bling the  Eve  of  the  Christian  world. 
They  have  also  a  tradition  of  a  man  and 
a  tree  being  taken  up  to  the  moon,  very 
similar  to  tkfe  chiidineft's  legend  auon^ 
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In  their  religion  they  have  a  confused 
idea  of  a  supreme  being,  whom  they  slyle 
Mowheeraogaianga,  but  worship  besides 
a  number  or  inferior  gods ;  such  as  Tee- 
pockho,  the  god  of  anger  and  of  death ; 
Towackbee,  the  god  of  the  elements; 
Mowheemooha,  a  pod  who  makes  land 
under  the  sea,  while  Mowlieebotakee 
hauls  up  bis  work  when  finished ;  Hecko- 
toro,  a  most  melancholy  god  of  tears  and 
sorrows  ;  and  as  many  more  as  would 
fill  a  Pantheon.  The  story  of  the  last- 
tneutioned  deity  is  curious.  Having  lost 
his  wife,  he  descends  from  Heaven  in 
search  of  her,  and  after  many  adventures 
finds  her  in  New  Zealand.  He  immedi- 
ately put  her  into  a  canoe,  and  tying  a 
rope  at  both  ends  of  it,  they  were  drawn 
op  at  once  to  Heaven,  where  they  were 
changed  into  the  cluster  of  stars.  Ran- 
ghee,  still  pointed  out  by  the  natives  as 
Uie  identical  pair. 

Wliile  on  the  subject  of  tbeir  ikith 
and  customs,  we  may  briefly  notice,  that 
they  pay  great  respect  to  old  age  ;  never 
eat  food  within  tbeir  dwellings,  which 
they  hold  to  be  profanation,  though  they 
tliink  it  oo  harm  to  devour  the  most 
loathsome  of  vermin,  which  they  call 
cootoot;  that  during  the  time  a  man  is 
building  or  repairing  a  hut,  'be  is  under 
the  taboo,  and  never  puts  his  hand  to  his 
mouth;  that  they  always  weep  abundant- 
ly, as  an  expression  of  joy,  when  friends 
or  relations,  long  separated,  meet ;  that 
they  are  cannibals ;  that  a  sort  of  feudal 
system  prevails,  and  the  Arakees  of  one 
class  receive  a  tribute  or  acknowledge- 
ment from  the  Chiefe  of  other  tribes ; 
that  these  chiefs  are  absolute,  and  their 
descendants  may  not  intermarry  with  the 
Cookeei,  or  vulgar  order. 

They  have  a  singular  method  of  pre- 
serving, as  trophies,  the  heads  of  their 
enemies  slain  in  battle,  by  taking  out  tbe 
brains,  and  drying  the  head,  so  as  to 
keep  the  flesh  enture.  One  of  the  Chie6, 
who  was  asked  how  this  was  done,  very 
promptly  offered  to  go  and  shoot  some 
people,  who  had  killed  Ms  son,  and  show 
the  method  with  tbeir  sculls,  if  Mr. 
Marsden  would  lend  him  some  powder ; 
which  the  benevolent  missionary  de- 
clined. 

They  are  fond  of  singing  and  dancing, 
averse  to  continued  labour,  and  most 
voracious  eaters.  But  we  must  conclude 
for  the  present,  and  the  rather,  as  with 
one  observation  more,  we  may  wind  up 
all  we  intend  to  state  on  the  topics  prin- 
cipally concentrated  in  this  week's  re- 
view  :  the  favourite  game  of  the  ladies  is 
to  throw  a  ball,  called  a  poe,  kr^r  than 
a  cncket-ball,  and  stuffed  with  the  down 
of  bullrushes,  from  one  to  another,  and 


dexterously  catch  it  by  a  string,  while 
flying  in  the  air. 

Panokaka  d'Amoletsbue,  or  EngUth 
Political  and  Literary  Ephemerides ;  publish- 
ed bjr  M.  Charles  Malo,  of  tbe  AtkinU  det 
Arts,  and  the  Academies  of  Lyons,  Douay, 
&c.  &c. 

Vol.1,  embellished  by  aportrait,  engraved 
music,  a  coloured  plate  of  fashionable  cos- 
tume, and  a  caricature;  with  the  motto — 
Nihil  Anglicum, 

The  present'vol.  contains— 1st.  The  Hit- 
torical  Picture  of  England,  from  its  origin  to 
the  18tli  century. 

Sd.  A  Parliamentary  Gallery,  with  por- 
traiu  of  Lord  Castlereafb,  Messrs.  Croker, 
W.  Pole,  Ponsenby,  \^nsittart,  Tierney, 
Canning,  and  Fitsgemld. 

Sd.  An  article  on  tbe  Police  and  Manners 
of  London. 

4th.  A  plan  of  Reform  for  the  Parliament 
of  England,  with  a  sketch  of  tbe  Elections, 
and  a  well-demonstrated  proof  of  the  abuses 
which  accompany  them. 

5tb.  The  Red  Book  of  England,  or  John 
Bull's  Looking-Glass. 

6tb.  A  Chronicle,  consisting  of  eleven 
amusing  articles  on  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
English  Clergy,  Lord  Cochrane,  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  &c. 

7tli.  Interesting  Ephemerides,  from  the 
1st  of  Sept.  1816,  to  the  30th  of  June  1817 

Panorama  fAngkterre,  by  M.  Charles 
Malo;   embellished  by  four  engravings. 


It  is  not  generally  known,  that  M.  Charles 
Malo  commenced,  about  two  years  ago,  a 
weekly  publication,  under  the  same  title  as 
that  which  he  now  produces  every  half- 
year:  he  might  justly  have  styled  it  the 
Scandalout  Cnronicle  of  England ;  for  it  was 
filled  with  anecdotes  calculated  to  excite 
unfavourable  opinions  of  that  country,  and 
its  inliabiunts.  Though  this  hostile  inten- 
tion was  perfectly  suit^  to  the  taste  of  cer- 
tain readers,  yet  M.  Charles  Malo's  publica- 
tion was  unsuccessful ;  a  circumstance  which 
f [roves,  that  in  France,  national  prejudice, 
ike  every  other  sentiment,  carries  along 
with  it  some  portion  of  delicacy.  Besides, 
at  that  period,  we  were  too  busily  engaged 
with  our  own  affairs  to  concern  ourselves 
much  about  what  our  neighbours  were 
doJD^;  perhaps,  too,  wc  are  alittle  weary  of 
writings,  the  sole  objects  of  which  are 
amusement  and  the  satisfaction  of  ill-nature. 
We  should  not,  most  assuredly,  avoid  an 
opportugity  for  a  laugh;  but  to  discover 
only  vice  and  folly  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
own  country,  is  dull  pastime,  and  tbe  prac- 
tice besides  tends  to  confirm  us  in  our  own 
errors ;  for  no  nation  is  entirely  faultless. 

Having  given  the  author  this  little  piece 
of  advice,  which  we  are  certain  is  as  com- 
pletely French  as  any  anti-EngUth  book 
which  he  has  hitherto  published,  or  may 
hereafter  produce,  we  shall  observe  that  his 
idea  is  happy,  and  has  ev€»y  chance  of  suc- 
cess, should  he  adopt  a  suitable  plan  for  its 
execution.  We  would  not  have  htm  confine 
himself  within  the  disgraceful  domain  of 
satire  :  he  should  in  tbe  first  place  strike  out 
the  motto  JSiM  A«sliciim,miuich  stands  at  the 


head  of  the  first  number,  and,  if  Latin  he 
absolutely  indispensable,  let  him  substitute 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  fines  bequeathed 
to  us  by  antiquity :  Humani  mhU  i  me  atie- 
ntna  puto.  He  should  then  search  the  Euj;- 
lish  Journals  for  examples  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, as  well  as  those  to  he  avoided ;  for  wise 
and  humane,  as  well  as  silly  and  barbarous 
customs ;  for  incidents  which  do  honour  to 
humanity,  as  well  as  those  which  degrade 
our  nature ;  he  should  not  vilify  hiscountry« 
like  the  philosophers  of  the  18th  century  | 
nor  flatter  her  like  the  tyrants  by  whom  she 
has  since  been  oppressed,  or  those  wb« 
would  still  mislead  her ;  he  should  reflect 
that  the  word  great  was  but  insulting  irony 
in  tbe  mouth  of  a  despot,  like  the  title  of 
King  addressed  to  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
by  his  executioners :  he  should  say  to 
France,  Tou  have  tome  good  gualiliet  which 
your  neighbotiri  rant,  and  they  alto  have  others 
of  which  you  are  dettitute. 

Leaving  women  to  dispute  the  empire  of 
grace  ana  beauty,  he  ought  to  have  omitted 
all  unmannerly  raillery  towards  females 
whose  dress,  walk,  and  customs  excited  his 
astonishment ;  he  might  even  have  discover* 
ed  that  they  possess  other  advantages  which 
compensate  for  gracefulness  of  motion,  ele- 
^nre  of  costume,  and  playfulness  and  viva- 
ciQf  ofmanners.    Whilst  we  enjoy  the  pi 


sure  afibrded  by  the  agreeable  arts,  and  con- 
gratulate our  country  on  the  exquisite  pro- 
ductions with  which  she  is  enriched,  we' 
ought  not  to  attach  to  this  superiority  m<we 
than  its  real  value,  nor  tax  witii  barbarism  a 
country  which  g^ves  the  preference  to  the 
arts  of  commerce  and  industry. 

But  M.  Charles  Malo  is  evidently  amend- 
ing;_  his  new  work  bears  signs  of  mature  re- 
flection, and  the  ideas  are  rar  more  enlarged 
than  in  his  former  production.  Even  nis 
threatening  motto  may  not  be  intended  as 
an  absolute  and  irrevocable  sentence  of  re- 
probation; there  may  be  found,  in  coiir!«  of 
his  work,  some  things  to  modify  its  severity. 
We  can  pardon  national  prejudices,  because 
we  are  not  ourselves  entirely  exempt  from 
them  ;  but  when  carried  to  extravagance, 
they  destroy  the  effect  they  were  intended 
to  produse.  M.  Charles  Malo  looks  upon 
this  volume  as  the  ^rit  itone  of  a  monuvtent 
which  he  withei  to  raite  to  the  national  tpirit 
(f  hit  country;  but  the  national  spirit  of  a 
people  is  manifested  by  an  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate the  good  qualities  of  other  countries,  ra- 
ther than  the  vanity  of  thinking  themselves 
superior  to  all  the  rest  of  the  vrorid. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  compilation  is  an 
historical  picture  of  England,  from  the  lime 
of  the  Saxons  to  the  IBth  century,  by  Bishop 
Burnett,  a  violent  Whig  and  enemy  of 
Charles  II.  and  his  brother.  It  would  be 
well  to  strike  out  of  this  picture  certain  opi- 
nions which  some  may  be  inclined  to  abuse, 
rather  than  to  profit  by  the  excellent  monar- 
chical principles  whicn  are  there  developed. 
It  forms  a  good  introduction  to  the  work ; 
before  one  can  know  what  is  taking  place  in 
any  country,  it  is  necessary  to  make  our- 
selves acquainted  with  its  gpveroment  and 
laws. 

This  chapter  is  followed  by  textual  copies 
of  Magna  Chwta,  uid  the  JBitf  of  giightt 
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granted  by  Cliarlrls  I.,  by  wliich  the  disposi- 
tions of  M»g»a  Charla  are  confirmed,  though 
tiicy  were  not  acknowledged  under  the  five 
prMeding  reigtis ;  the  rainous  Act  «/*  Nati- 
^atiem:  tha  act  of  Habea*  Corpu$  t  and 
iinally,  the  Aci  ef  Settkment,  hy  which  the 
rights  of  llie  crown  are  established  and  de- 
fined. From  tliis.  act  it  appears  tliat  the 
Judges  obtain  coinmissions,  quamdiu  te  bene 
gtuerimt,  and  that  up<jn  an  address  of  the 
two  houses  of  Parliament,  these  commis- 
sions raay  b«  legally  revoked. 

The  r«»der  will  peruse  with  interest  and 
advantage  the  details  luncerning  the  mode 
of  proceeding  at  elections;  a  list  of  the  num- 
ber of  voters,  whicli  clearly  proves  the  influ- 
ence they  obiey;  a  plan  of'parliamentarv  re- 
form, exceedingly  well  conceived,  though  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  see  the  necessity  of  reforming 
a  system,  which  has  hitherto  provided  Eng- 
laiid  with  a  representation,  tbeexcellwce  of 
which  no  nation  will  deiij'. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  an  analysis 
of  all  the  chapters  which  this  volume  con- 
tains, though  there  are  many  well  worthy 
consideration,  and  which  include  details  of 
»  highly  entertaining  nature;  such  for  in> 
stance,  are  those  on  taverns  and  beggars. 
As  the  latter  chiefly  relates  to  the  City  of 
London,  the  author  might  have  consulted 
two  cxcelleiA  works  on  the  Police  of  that 
great  City,  which  were  published  some  years 
ago.  The  enormous  increase  of  the  Poor's 
Itates,  which  now  amount  to  lt,000,000l. 
(including  private  dooatioa*;)  and  the  sup- 
port of  hospitals,  are  calculated  to  give  rise 
to  important  considerations  on  political  eco> 
nomy.  IIuw  happens  it  that  this  tax  which, 
in  me  amounted  only  to  560,4311.  has  thus 
increased  with  the  advancement  of  com- 
merce and  industry  ?  Is  ajgricultural  property 
the  only  real  riches?  It  is  at  least  the  pro- 
perty which  is  most  equally  divided,  and 
agriculture  which  cannot  be  carried  on  with- 
out hands,  is  far  more  favourable  to  the 
poor  than  the  industry  which  exhausts  its 
ingenuity  to  employ  as  few  workmen  as  pos- 
sible. VVhat  then  can  be  thought  of  the 
sjrstems  of  our  modern  economists,  who  so 
wisely  devise  means  for  increasing  popula- 
tion, whilst  at  the  same  time  they  simplify 
manufactures  of  every  kind,  for  the  purpose 
of  sparing  manual  labour? 

We  shall  say  but  little  concerning  the  sa- 
tirical paVt  of  the  volume  in  question;  under 
that  head  the  parliamentary  portraits  are  by 
far  the  most  amusing.  The  original  author 
of  these  portruts  has  great  pretensions  to 
sarcasm  and  irony;  but  this  bitter  kind  of 
pleasantry,  when  prolonged,  becomes  fa- 
tiguing to  the  reader.  With  respect  to  jokes 
as  well  as  follies,  the  ihortett  are  alwayt  the 
best.  .  " 

The  red-book,  or  list  of  places,  pensions, 
and  sinecures,  with  the  names  of  those  who 
eiyoy  them,  may  be  more  interesting  to  the 
English  than  to  us. 

The  Ephrmeridet,  or  collection  of  various 
facts  extracted  from  the  Journals,  from  the 
1st  of  September,  1816,  to  the  30lh  of  June, 
iSir,  are  generally  speaking,  well  put  to- 
gether. M.  Charles  Malo  has  selected  them 
from  the  French  papers,  which  owing  to 
smallness  of  size  and  tlie  variety  they  must 


necessarily  contain,  are  obliged,  in  their  ex- 1  feat  'the  expectations  and    wishes  of  both 
tracts  to  omit  every  thing  relative  to  man-  parties.    This  brittle  present  was  scarcely 


ners,  and  to  confine  themselves  almost  ex- 
clusively to  noticing  facts  of  momentary  in- 
terest. It  is  very  unimportant  to  be  in- 
formed at  the  present  moment,  _  that  the 
Queen  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from 
holding  a  drawing-room  on  the  SSrd  of 
April.  TriHes  of  this  sort,  which  are  scarcely 
aomissitile  in  a  daily  journal,  are  quite  inex- 
cusable  in  a  publication  which  appears  only 
once  in  six  months.  The  immense  columns 
of  the  English  newspapers  contain  many  pa- 
ragraphs of  a  more  interesting  nature;  but 
then  the  Editor  must  baye  taken  the  trouble 
of  selecting  and  translating  them. ' 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE  SCRIP. 

MO.   VI. 
J0t;KKSY    OF    PREDSKIC    III.    EMrEROR    OF 
OEltKAMT,  TO  SOKE,   TO    BECEIVE   FROII   TBE 
POPE  THE  CROWD. 

There  are  few  things  perhaps  more  At&- 
cult  in  the  social  intercourse  of  life  than  the 
conferring  a  favour  with  grace  and  judg- 
ment. So  many  considerations  are  necessary 
to  give  it  this  perfection,  that  some  want  the 
power,  and  more  the  inclination  to  under- 
take the  delicate  task ;  while  others  again 
have  neither  the  sense  nor  feeling  to  per- 
ceive how  necessary  it  is,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  parties. 

If  the  presenter  of  a  gifi,  as  the  conferrer 
of  a  benefit,  would  avoid  mortification  and 
disappointment,  he  must  consult  the  taste 
and  feelings,  wants,  circumstances,  and 
rank  of  the  person  he  would  oblige.  The 
neglect  of  any  one  of  these  will  too  fre- 
quently subject  him  to  contempt,  if  the  ob- 
ject of  his  generosity  be  a  superior;  to  in- 
gratitude, i?  an  inferior, — hut  if  an  equal, — 
more  lamentable  still, — instead  of  creating 
a  new  bond  of*  amity  between  him  and  the 
receiver  of  his  gifts,  it  will  endanger  the 
breach  of  that  already  formed. 

The  incident  which  has  given  rise  to  these 
reflections,  occurred  to  Frederic  IIT.  of  Ger- 
many, on  his  journey  to  Rome;  and  was 
attended  by  other  events  of  a  nature,  it  is 
hoped,  to  amuse  the  reader,  if  not  already 
acquainted  with  them. 

JOURNEY  OP  FREDERIC  HI. 

Frederic,  on  his  journey  to  Rome  in  1461, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  crowned  by  the 
Pope,  was  met  after  crossing  the  Alps  by 
the  Ambassadors  of  Venice,  who  conducted 
him  tu  their  city,  where  he  made  his  public 
entry  with  great  magnificence.  Previously 
to  his  departure  from  thence,  a  deputation 
Irom  the  citizens  solicited  permission  to  pre- 
sent to  his  Majesty  a  mark  of  their  humble 
duty  and  high  veneration.  On  leave  l^iog 
granted,  the  commissioners  entered,  bearing 
a  most  curious  glass  cabinet,  which  they  o^ 
fered  to  the  Emperor's  acceptance.  It  was 
one  of  those  ill-judgtd  presents  which  de- 


'  llicre  i*  a  degree  of  Mmeuaiui  candoar  in 
this  Review  worthy  of  imitation.  We  have 
tberefore  selected  it  firom  a  French  Journal, 
which  might,  however,  have  added,  that  Hr. 
Malo's  Panorama  is  a  aicra  Camera  Obscnra 
without  light. 


depositBd  on  a  ubie,  when  the  Emperon 
jester,  directed  by  the  kwks  of  his  master, 
aftcted  to  stuoibl*  a^iut  it,  and  shook  it 
so  violently  in  recovering  himself,  that  the 
cabinet  was  thrown  oflf  and  dashed  to  pieow. 
The  commissioners  looked  full  of  dismay 
and  chagrin,  but  his  Imperial  Majesty  coolly 
observed,  that  had  it  been  mode  of  gold,  it 
would  have  been  proof  against  such  an  ac- 
cident. This  significant  bint  had  its  due 
effect,  as  the  Emperor  aAerwsids  received 
many  curiosities  wrought  wholly  in  that  pre- 
cious metal.  This  monarch  then  proceeded 
to  Viterbo,  where  by  the  orders  ofTPope  Ni- 
cholas he  was  received  with  royal  splendour; 
but  the  solemnity  of  his  entry  was  inter- 
rupted before  he  oould  reach  the  palace  at 
which  he  was  to  alight,  by  a  tumult  that  ia 
its  piogreas  threatened  serious  consequences 
to  his  Imperial  Majesty.  Some  young  men 
who  had  taken  possession  of  an  elevated 
place,  to  see  the  Emperor  pass,  instigated 
by  an  insolent  disregard  of  all  order,  drew 
towards  them  with  iron  hooks  the  cloth  of 
gold  which  adbrned  the  canopy  under  which 
Frederic  rode  in  state.  A  dispute  immedi- 
ately arose  among  them  as  to  whoee  (bare 
the  spoil  should  fall;  in  the  contention 
which  ensued  it  became  useless  to  all,  as  it 
was  entirely  torn  to  pieces.  This  licentious 
example,  however,  encouraged  others  to 
outragies  equally  daring;  even  the  Pope's 
soldim  throwing  aside  aU  suboidination, 
broke  their  ranks,  and  advancing,  eiide»> 
youred  to  pull  the  Emperor  off  his  horse,  be- 
lieving the  latter  would  become  the  property 
of  him  who  should  have  the  address  to  seize 
him.  Others  still  more  lawless  attempted 
to  snatch  the  hat  from  Frederic's  head,  be- 
cause adorned  with  a  costly  jewel. 

In  the  height  of  alt  this  tumult  his  Ma- 
jesty turned  to  the  lq;iues  in  attendance 
with  Ihis  laconic  speech,  "  We  must,  I  find, 
make  use  of  our  hands,  and  repel  force  by 
force."  As  he  uttered  these  words,  he 
snatched  a  staff  from  one  of  his  domestics, 
and  disengages  himself  from  those  who. 
had  nearly  enclosed  him,  wheeled  about, 
spurred  his  horse  to  its  frill  career,  and 
cnarged  the  moh  with  such  fury,  that  he 
overturned  all  who  stood  in  his  course.  The 
legates,  warmed  to  emulation  by  the  vigor- 
ous effects  of  the  Emperor's  charge,  arm«Ni 
themselves  with  whatever  weapons  were 
within  their  reach,  and  seconded  him  with 
great  bravery,  llie  oflicers  and  gehtl^en 
of  the  Emperor  considering  this  as  a  signal 
for  them  to  join  in  the  combat,  drew  their 
swords  and  rushed  among  the  crowd.  Thie 
sort  of  battle  lasted  full  an  hour,  when  the 
populace,  no  longer  able  to  stand  against 
th^  blows  and  wounds  which  were  dealt 
among  them,  suddenly  took  tu  flight,  and, 
left  the  Emperor  and  bis  party  masters  of 
the  field. 

The  Governor  of  the  patrimony,  who  was 
the  Pop^s  own  nephew,  committed  several 
of  the  ringleaders  to  prison;  but  Frederi* 
who  was  natutally  more  disposed  to  forgive, 
than  revenge  an  insult,  interposed  in  their 
bebalf,  and  they  were  consequently  ie« 
leased. 
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THE  UTERARY  GAZETTE;  AND 


Tliis  EnpOTor'scboba  of  a  derke  excites 
a  curiosity  to  know  the  motives  'which  dic- 
tated it.  It  coDsisted  of  the  five  vowels — 
these  were  tni|>riated  os  all  his  books,  sctilp- 
twed  on  all  his  ImUdiDgs,  ao4  engraved  on 
a'l  his  plate. 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 


STYLES   OF   ART   IN    LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  intelligent  pen 
of  a  friend,  (an  artist,  as  wiH  easily  be 
seen,  of  great  practical  attuinments  and 
acute  observation)  for  some  brief,  but  we 
conceive  not  uninteresting,  remarks  on 
the  different  styles  in  Landscape  Painting, 
as  tending  to  increase  the  knowledge  of, 
and  to  point  out  the  merits,  as  well  as  to 
show  the  manner  of  the  leading  masters 
in  the  several  schools  of  art. 

These  iemarks,are  chiefly  didactic,  anil 
are  evidently  intended  to  instruct  and 
direct  the  yonng  araatettr  where  to  look 
fw  those  qualities  in  art,  which  are  justly 
deserving  of  admiratiotu 

A  series  of  E.^ays  od  the  distinctive 
attributes  of  the  gi-eat  schools,  gene- 
rally considered  and  classed,  and  with 
reference  to  their  |»oduetions  immedi* 
ately  under  the  eye  of  the  writer,  so  as 
to  form  not  only  a  definition  of  tbkit  se- 
parate styles,  but  a  history  of  their  modes 
and  varieties,  is  a  desideratum  in  the  art 
of  painting,  which  we  sitall,  at  no  distant 
period,  endeavour  to  iMve  produced  by 
competent  ability.  In  e&cling  this  we 
shall,  without  presumption,  flatter  our- 
selves with  doing  a  service  to  the  arts, 
and  in  the  mean  time  otkt  as  a  Hke  tri- 
bute, though  limited  to  one  branch,  the 
fo^owing  communication. 

In  Laiidscaps  Painting  there  arc  two 
styles  that  eminently  distinguish  themselves, 
and  they  will  be  found  in  the  Italian  and 
Flemish  schools.  In  the  latter,  an  imitation 
of  nature  in  the  detail ;  in  the  former,  gene- 
ral character,  with  a  view  to  a  more  exalted 
style  of  art.  Between  these  are  many  con- 
necting links  and  similarities;  but  this 
would  lead  ns  much  beyond  the  limit  we 
intend,  that  of  general  information. 

The  young  admirer  of  art  would  be  little 
benefited  by  the  endless  variety  of  names 
and  distinctions,  with  which  dealers  and  dic- 
tionaries have  contrived  to  puzzle  the  under- 
standing. 

To  enjoy  a  prospect  or  a  picture  is  within 
the  power  of  good  sense;  but  like  the  sci- 
ence of  music  its  utmost  pleasure  can  only 
be  reached  by  the  artist  and  the  connois- 
seur. 

Style  in  Painting  is  thfet  by  whkh  ofle  ar- 
tist IS  distmguished  from  another,  and  this 
chiefly  from  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
IS  executed ;  some  with  a  broad  and  firm 
pencil ;  others  with  a  minute  and  delicate 
touch :  some,  as  the  painters  call  it,  well 
impatted;  and  others  smooth  and  blending. 


Of  the  firm  and  bold  style,  there  are  but 
few  prominent  examples,  such  as  Salvator 
Rosa,  Borgononi,  and  Rosa  di  Tivoli.  These 
are  ^Idom  to  be  mistiiken,  and  scarcely  ever 
to  be  copied  in  the  executive  part. 

Dividing  the  two  distinguished  styles  of 
Paintine  between  the  Italian  and  the  Fle- 
mish schools,  they  will  be  found  to  present, 
from  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  the  epic 
and  the  pastoral  in  art.  To  begin  with  the 
latter,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  select  a 
few  of  the  most  eminent  roasters  in  the  Fle- 
misli  school,  whose  styles  may  be  said  to 
take  the  lead,  most  of  the  others  resolving 
themselves  more  or  less  into  the  resem- 
blances of  these  masters ;  and  we  give  the 
names  of  the  following,  as  particularly  at 
the  head  of  a  class  or  style  of  art;— Rem- 
brant — Rubens — D.  Tenters — Hobbima — 
Ruysdal— Cuj^p — Borghem— Pynaker-Both 
— Waterloo—  Brugghel  and  Vander  Hyden. 
To  these  perhaps  might  be  added  Wouvcr- 
mans,  but  his  landscapes  are  so  entirely  ac- 
cessaries to  his  figures,  that  it  might  be  go 
ing  out  of  our  intended  path  to  detail  tlu 
particular  features  of  his  style. 
_  Rembkant,  with  whose  style  we  shall  be 
gin,  has  little  in  the  eye  of  the  uninitiated, 
that  will  bear  out  the  extravagant  praises  of 
the  inspired  connuissour,  when  be  is  expa- 
tiating on  the  magic  of  his  light,  the  depth 
And  mellowness  of  his  shade,  and  the  har- 
mony and  brilliancy  of  his  tone  and  co- 
lours. 

The  truth  of  all  this  certainly  does  apply 
to  Rembrant ;  but  as  this  taste  is  not  the 
growthof  a  day,  it  will  not  be  easily  under- 
stood, unless  we  examine  and  analyze  the 
principle  on  which  he  wrought.  From  the 
nature  of  vision  only  a  small  space  or  angle 
can  be  taken  in,  and  distinctly  seen,  and  Uie 
camera  will  assist  to  demonstrate  this  posi- 
tion, where  all  the  objects  are  comparatively 
indistinct,  to  that  ot  a  central  space;  and 
this  principle  should  guide  every  work  of 
art,  but  not  so  as  to  prevent  a  proper  distri- 
bution of  light,  according  to  the  native  of 
the  subject. 

This  contracted  or  focus  light  is  peculiar 
to  the  pictures  of  Rembrant,  and  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  be  too  great  a  sacrifire, 
while  many  of  his  imitators  have  imagined 
a  spot  of  light,  surrounded  by  much  dark, 
was  painting  like  Rembrant. 

In  some  of  Rembrant's  historical  pieces 
may  be  found  a  slight  and  sketchy  back 
ground.  This  may  have  been  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eivins  value  to  the  care  and  finish 
with  which  the  luminous  and  principal  part 
of  the  subject  was  treated. 

In  bis  landscapes  also,  a  slight  and 
sketchy  sky  is  often  seen  contrasted  with  the 
objects  on  the  ground,  which  are  painted 
with  great  care,  all  which  tends  to  that 
point  in  art  of  bringing  the  attention  to  a 
focus  in  the  picture.  This  artifice  of  obscur- 
ing much  for  the  sake  of  a  little,  is  after  all 
only  conceding  what  we  have  not  the  power 
to  effect,  the '  entire  representation  of  ob- 
ject*, or  that  bright  and  perfect  light  wbieh 
nature  thtows  with  lavish  or  with  sparing 
hand. 

For,  place  our  pictnres  bow  we  will,  we 
cannot  prevent  light  or  reflection  from  inter- 


fering  with  the  surface,  whether  dark  or 
light.  A  painting  must  be  seen  surrouuded 
with  a  margin  offrame,  must  be  placed  in 
a  particular  light,  and  must  be  uocoooectcd 
with  other  objects,  to  be  seen  to  advantage. 

To  illustrate  this  farther,  it  may  not  be 
foreign  to  our  subject  to  show  ,in  two  in- 
stances, where  art  brought  into  an  inune* 
diate  comparison  with  nature  failed  in  pro- 
ducing a  satisfactory  effect.  Borgononi,  emi- 
nent for  his  battle  pieces,  was  supaosed  to 
possess  a  secret  process  by  which  be  could 
more  successfully  imitate  armour,  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  Tliis  artist  was  r^ 
quested  by  a  young  painter  to  examine  and 
remark  upon  a  piece  he  had  in  band,  and 
with  which  he  could  not  satisfy  himself. 
Borgononi  came,  and  found  the  piece  of  ar- 
mour which  served  as  the  model  placed  near 
the  picture  in  question,  aud  most  success- 
fully imitated.  The  young  artist,  however, 
requested  a  touch  from  his  pencil,  but  the 
secret  was  insisted  on,  and  the  senior  painter 
left  alone — which  being  complied  witb,  ho 
only  removed  the  model  out  of  sight,  placed 
the  picture  in  anoltier  light,  and  called  in  the 
young  artist,  who  fell  into  raptures  at  his 
own  i>erformance,  declaring  the  touch  of  the 
friendly  Borgononi  was  infollible. 

The  other  instance  occurred  in  a  room 
which'was  painted  as  a  panorama  or  continued 
landscape,  but  open  on  one  side-  to  some  of  the 
finest  views  in  nature ;  and  altliougb  ex^ 
cuted  by  two  of  the  first  artists  of  our  lime, 
the  effect  was  lost. 

There  must  be  a  shutting  out  or  exclusion 
somewhere  to  give  value  lo  ttie  best  efibrts 
of  art. 

The  pictures  of  Rembrant  have  great 
warmth,  as  well  in  the  deepest  shades  as  in 
the  brightest  lights;  tliere  is  a  harmony  of 
colouring  which  arises  from  a  general  tone, 
and  partakes  of  that  of  which  the  back- 
ground is  made,  which  was  generally  of  the 
richest  brown,  and  very  little  chauged  by 
the  transparent  manner  in  which  be  drew 
his  objects  immediately  connected  with  it. 

His  style  is  further  characterized  in  the 
following  remarks. 

"  Rembrant  seems  to  have  drawn  all  bis 
landscapes  by  twilight,  and  to  liave  given 
himself^  no  trouble  in  the  selection  of  sub- 
ject. Extensive  plains  of  barren  down,  bog, 
or  fallow,  intercepted  by  rows  of  pollard 
trees,  straight  canals,  mounds  of  ditches,  are 
so  melted  and  Mended  into  each  other  by  tho 
light,  and  so  animated  by  the  magic  of  his 
pencil,  as  to  exhibit  effects  the  most  beauti- 
ful, though  if  seen  in  the  glare  of  a  mid-day 
sun,  would  be  most  offensive  and  disgust- 
ing." ' 

Obscurity  however  is  not  the  excellence, 
but  the  art  of  a  picture ;  its  degree  must  be 
extended  and  calculated  according  to  the 
subject  and  the  effect  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

Other  artists  have  ventured  into  open  day, 
and  by  the  sweetness  of  their  pencil,  and 
the  truth  of  imitation,  have  justly  procured 
attention  and  regard. 

Rubens,  in  his  landscapes,  was  darinelv 
visible;  they  are  characterized  by  a  bold- 
ness and  vigour  from  which  an  ordinary  mind 


'  Mtr.  Payne  Kni^t  on  mute. 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  BELLES  LETTRES. 


would  shriok.  The  sun's  place  is  frec^uently 
found  within  the  picture,  while  the  rainbow, 
the  storm,  and  the  shower,  are  equally  pour- 
trsyed  and  distingaished.  He  seems  to  have 
painted  landscapes  always  with  a  view  to 
some  extraordinary  effect  in  nature.  His  co- 
louring is  brilliant,  and  his  shadows  thin  and 
transparent ;  his  forms  have  little  of  study  in 
them,  and  his  trees  are  of  the  most  ordinary 
kind;  the  horizon  is  placed  very  high  in  the 
picture,  and  in  some  almost  approaches  to  a 
wrd*s-eye  view. 

This  great  artist  sometimes  condescended 
to  paint  the  figures  in  the  landscapes  of 
Brughel,  and  the  landscape  to  the  animals 
of  Snvders. 

Bofswert  has  engraved  many  of  his  land- 
scapes, which  give  some  idea  of  form  and 
effect,  but  nothing  short  of  seeing  his  pic- 
tures can  be  adequate  to  produce  a  full  feel- 
ing and  understanding  of  them  in  these 
respecte.       (Tit  be  amtinueil.J 
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ORIGINAL  PQgrRY. 

CZERNI    GEORGE. 
[By  the  Aatbor  of  "Paris;"  a  Poen.J 
'TwAs  noon ! — a  crinuoo  baoiier  pUy'd 
Above  thy  rampart  porte,  Beletade : 
Prom  time  to  time  the  gong's  deep  swell 
Hate  thundering  from  &e  citadel; 
And  sonn,  the  trampling  charger's  din 
Told  of  some  mnslering  pomp  within. 
But  ill  without  was  still  and  drear. 
The  long  streeU  wore  the  hoe  of  fisr, 
All  desert,  bat  where  some  qnick  eye 
Pcer'd  from  the  curtain'd  gallery ; 
Or  crouching  slow  from  roof  to  roof 
The  Servian  glanced,  then  sbmnk  aloof. 
Eager,  yet  dreading  to  look  en 
The  bus'oesi  to  be"  that  day  done. 

The  din  grew  thicker— tramplhig  feet 
Seem'd  rusninit  to  the  central  street. 
'Twaj  fill'd— the  city'i  idle  brood, 
Scattered  before,  few,  haggard,  mde : 
Then  came  the  Spahis,  pressing  on 
With  kettledram  and  gonfhlon ; 
And  ever,  at  the  cymbal's  clash, 
Upsbook  their  spears  the  sudden  flash, 
TiU  like  a  •hatter'd,  sable  »ail, 
WheeI'd  o'er  the  rear  tbe  black-horse  tail ; 
All  bnrryiog,  like  men  who  yield. 
Or  men  who  seek  some  final  field. 

Tbey  lead  a  captive;  the  Pashaw 
From  his  large  eye  draws  back  with  awe ; 
All  toagues  are  silent  in  tbe  group 
Who  ronnd  that  fearful  stranger  troop : 
He  still  has  homage,  tbo'  bis  hands 
Are  straining  in  a  felon's  bands. 
No  Moslem  he ;  his  brow  is  bare, 
Save  one  wild  tress  of  raven  hair, 
liike  a  black  serpent  deeply  bound. 
Where  once  sate  Servia's  golden  round. 
His  neck  bends  deep,  and  many  a  stain 
Of  blood  shows  how  it  feels  the  chain ; 
■  A  peasant's  robe  is  o'er  him  flung, 
A  swordlcss  sheath  beside  him  hung ; 
H«  sits  a  charger,  but  a  stave 
Now  holds  the  bridle  of  the  brave. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Aiid  now  they  line  the  pahoe  square, 
A  splendid  sight,  as  noon's  full  give 
Pours  on  their  mass  of  plume  and  lone. 
Arms  rough  with  gold  and  dazaliDg  stone. 
Silk  horse-netii,  shawls  of  Indtan  dye 
O'er  brows  of  savage  majesty. 

But  Where's  the  fetterd  rider  now? 
A  flag  above,  a  Mock  below. 
An  Eihbp  headMnan  law'Hi^  Maf, 
Show  where  anst  close  his  stem  careeri 


A  thousand  eyes  are  fia'd  to  mark 

The  Ading  of  bis  eye's  deep  spark. 

The  qnickeii'd  heaving  of  his  vest — 

Bat  all  within  it  was  at  rest : 

There  was  no  qDivering  nerve,  his  brow 

Scarce  bent  upon  the  rout  below ; 

He  stood  in  settled  stately  gloom, — 

A  warrior's  statue  on  his  tomb. 

A  trumpet  rang,  the  tnrban'd  line 

Clash 'd  up  their  spears,  the  headsman's  sign— 

llien  like  the  flame,  burst  from  the  forge, 

Blaz'd  thy  dark  visage,  Czebki  Gkorgb. 

He  knew  that  trumpet's  Turkish  wail, 

His  guide  thro'  many  a  mountain  vale. 

When,  scattering  like  the  hoated  deer, 

The  Moslem  felt  his  early  spear ; 

He  heard  it  when  the  Servian  targe 

Broke  down  the  Debli's  desperate  charge, 

And  o'er  tbe  flight  his  scimitar 

Was  like  tbe  flashing  of  a  star : 

That  (hy,  his  coarser  to  the  knee 

Was  bathed  in  blood— and  Servia  free— 

I'bat  day,  before  he  sheathed  his  btade, 

He  stood  a  sovereign  in  Belgrade ; 

Tbe  field,  the  throne,  were  on  that  eye 

Which  waoder'd  now  so  wild  and  Uch. — 
•  ♦••»" 

The  boor  had  waned,  the  son-beam  fell 
Full  on  the  pahice  pinnacle, 
The  golden  crescent  on  its  spire 
Beam'd  o'er  a  cross !— bis  eye  shot  firq ; 
That  cross  was  o'er  the  crescent  set 
The  day  he  won  the  coronet. 
He  daili'd  awMr  a  tear  of  pride, 
His  hand  was  itarted  to  bis  side; 
No  sword  was  there,  a  bitter  smile 
Told  the  stern  spirit's  Anal  thrill ; 
Yet  all  not  agony— afar 
Mark'd  he  no  cloud  of  Northern  war? 
Swell'd  en  his  propbet  ear  no  clang 
Of  tribes  that  to  their  saddles  sprang? 
No  Russian  cannon's  heavy  bail — 
In  vengeance  smiting  the  Serail  ? 
Tbe  whole  was  but  a  moment's  trance. 
It  'scaped  the  turbaii'd  rabble's  glance ; 
A  sigh,  a  stride,  a  stamp,  the  whole — 
Time  measnres  not  the  tides  of  soul. 

He  was  absorb'd  in  dreams,  nor  saw 
Th'  impatient  gfaM«  of  the  Pashaw  ; 
Nor  saw  the  headsman's  backward  step. 
To  give  his  axe  the  wider  sweep  ; 
Down  came  the  blow— the  seH-same  smile 
Wu  lingerhtg  on  the  dead  lip  still. 
When  'mid  tbe  train  the  pikenan  bore 
Tbe  bloody  head  of  the  Panduur. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  night  was  wild,  tbe  atabal 
Scarce  echo'd  on  the  rampart  wall ; 
Scarce  heard  the  shrinking  centinel 
The  night-horn  in  the  tempest's  yel(. 
But  forms,  as  sbot  the  lightning  s  glare, 
Stole  silent  throngh  that  Palace  square; 
And  thick  and  dim  a  weeping  groupe ; 
Seem'd  o'er  its  central  spot  to  stoop. 
The  storm  a  moment  paused,  the  moon 
Broad  from  a  horrying  cloud-rift  shone; 
It  shone  upon  a  headless  trunk, 
Raited  in  their  arms— the  moon4>«am  sank, 
And  all  was  dimness ;  but  tbe  beat 
Came  sudden  as  of  parting  feet; 
And  sweet  and  solemn  voices  pined 
In  the  low  lapses  of  the  wind. 
'Twas  like  tbe  hymn,  when  soldiers  bear 
A  soldier  to  bis  sepulchre. — 
The  lightning  gave  a  bUue,  the  square 
Was  bright,  but  all  was  desert  there ; 
Yet  far,  as  far  as  eye  could  strain, 
Was  teen  the  remnant  of  a  train ; 
A  wavering  shadow  of  a  crowd, 
ArOond  seme  noble  burthen  bow'd. 
'Twasgone — and  all  was  night  once  more, 
Wild  rain,  and  whirlwind's  doubled  roar. 


IDYL. 

TaaasLATms  pkoii  thb  eaEsa  o»  Moseavs. 

Cf rem  oa  wtftMiOutl  VoUme  if  Ortgtiml  Pttr^ 

oad  Trmiulatiinu.) 
When  o'er  the  surface  of  die  daik-green  seas. 
With  gentlest  motion  steals  the  rippling  breeae{ 
While  pleasing  tremors  agiute  my  mind. 
The  Muse  I  shun,  to  placid  ease  inclin'd. 
But  when  tbe  whiteniog  surge  like  Ibwnder 

roars. 
And  the  cnrv'd  wave  alofl  impetuous  soars, 
I  flee  the  terrors  of  the  troubled  main. 
And  torn  my  eyes  to  firlds  and  woods  again. 
Safe  o'er  the  land  I  then  deliglit  to  rove, 
And  seek  the  shelter  of  the  shadowy  grove ; 
Where  tbe  full  gust  a  constant  murmur  keeps, 
And  thro'  the  pine's  close  fbUage  whistling 

■weep*. 
Evil  and  toilsome  is  tbe  fisher's  lot, 
The  lucklea  tenant  of  a  fragile  boat : 
Doom'd  o'er  the  deep  to  take  his  dangerous 

way. 
And  oft,  in  vain,  pnrsne  his  finny  prey. 
Mine  be  the  fate  tu  sink  in  calm  repose. 
Where  a  deep  shade  the  broad-leav'd  plane- 
tree  throws. 
Near  may  a  mnrm'ring  fhnnt  ny  senses  charm. 
With  sound  too  soft  tbe  rustic's  breast  t' alarm. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  PORTRAITS. 

MR,  JOHN  CARTER,  F.S.A. 

SKCniTECT. 

The  eccentric  habits  of  this  able  anti- 

3uary,  draughtsman,  and  engraver,  who 
ied  on  the  4th  ult.,  at  his  house,  Eafoa 
Street,  Pinilico,  have  wrapt  him  in  so 
thick  a  veil  of  retirement,  that  our  en. 
deavours  to  obtain  materials  for  a  satis, 
factory  memoir  of  his  life  have  not  beeu 
attended  with  all  the  success  we  wished. 
What  facts  we  have  acquired  a  know, 
ledge  of,  however,  we  beg  to  lay  before 
the  public,  that  taleut  may  not  pass  to 
the  grave  entirely  without  a  record ;  and 
in  the  hope  that  this  brief  sketch  may 
stimulate  those  who  were  intimate  with 
its  subject  to  communicate  a  more  am. 
plc  biography  of  him  to  the  country, 
whose  antiquities  he  has  rescued  so 
zealously  from  the  devouring  hand  of 
Time,  that  it  would  afford  a  contrast  of 
injustice,  were  be  himself  to  be  suffered 
to  drop  into  oblivion. 

Mr.  Carter  was,  according  fo  ovr  in- 
formation, a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a 
professor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
The  latter  circumstance  may  account,  in, 
tome. degree,  for  the  devotedness  with 
which  he  explored  tbe  ruins  of  those 
noble  building^,  which  in  their  original 
and  perfect  state  were  the  scenes  of  all 
the  splendid  mysteries  belonging  to  his 
iiiith. 

Altogether  given  up  to  his  favourite 
pursuit,  Mr.  Carter  lived  and  died  a 
bachelor.  He  was  about  70  years  of 
age,  and  was  an  old  member  of  the 
Antiquarifld  Society,  to  which  he  was 
draughtsman  for  more  than  20  years. 
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THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE,  AND- 


He  has  publiabetl  "  Specimens  of  An- 
cient Sculpture  and  Painting  in  England," 
in  two  folio  volumes ;  and  "  Views  in 
England,"  in  seven  volumes,  duodecimo. 
Of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  he  was  an 
almost  uninterrupted  correspondent  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  and  contributed 
much  interesting  information  of  the  kind 
most  prevalent  in  that  miscellany.  In  it 
he  also  maintained  some  obstinate  con- 
troversies on  disputed  points  connected 
with  his  researches  ;  and  it  is  but  truth 
to  say,  that  when  his  written  accuracy, 
or  the  correctness  of  his  drawings,  were 
impugned,  be  was  an  acrimonious  and 
bitter  disputant,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
stuviter  in  modo,  and  bent  only  on 
overthrowing  his  antagonist  by  the  most 
obvious  means.  So  lately  as  the  20th  of 
August  he  wrote  a  letter  for  publication 
on  tlie  subject  of  Dagobert's  tomb,  and 
in  this  handles  his  adversaries  very 
roughly. 

At  the  period  of  bis  death,  Mr.  Carter 
was  in  course  of  pablisbing  a  folio  work 
on  "  The  Ancient  Architecture  of  Eng- 
land." It  was  to  have  consisted  of  42 
Numbers,  at  the  price  of  6s.,  but  only 
28  have  appeared;  and  owing  to  the 
increased  price  of  stationery,  &c.,  the 
latter  Numbers  at  7s.  These  came  out 
very  irregularly,  sometimes  only  two 
Numbers  in  twelve  months ;  and  as  the 
author  was  his  own  bookseller  and  pub> 
Usher,  the  subscribers  were  obliged  to 
send  individually  to  his  residence  for 
their  copies  as  they  issued  from  the  press. 
The  design  of  this  production  was  to 
illustrate  our  native  architecture,  com- 
mencing with  the  era  of  the  British 
Kings,  and  descending  to  the  date  of  the 
Reformation.  We  have  looked  over  the 
work  since  the  death  of  its  author,  and 
think  so  highly  of  its  merit,  and  the 
ability  displayed  in  the  plates,  (though 
the  accompanying  narrative  is  dry,  and 
of  no  great  interest,)  that  we  should  con- 
sider it  a  loss  to  the  antiquarian,  the 
artist,  and  the  arts,  were  not  some  pro- 
fessional eentleman,  competent  to  the 
task,  (of  whom  there  are  no  doubt  several 
who  might  be  induced  to  undertake  it,) 
to  complete  the  plan  thus  left  mutilated 
and  imperfect. 

'  From  the  very  recluse  style  in  which 
he  lived,  we  are  enabled  to  state  very 
little  of  Mr.  Carter's  private  history.  His 
dress  was  not  of  modem  fiishion  any 
more  than  his  studies,  and  his  manners 
were  rather  strange  and  unsocial.  But 
those  who  knew  him  best,  speak  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  bis  invincible  integrity, 
and  the  unalterable  resolution  with  which 
be  persevered  in  whatever  course  his 


reason  pointed  out  as  the  right.  In 
Pimlico,  a '  single  servant  divided  the 
house  with  her  master  when  at  home, 
and  was  a  sort  of  foctotum  in  his  ab- 
sence, to  answer  inquiries  and  do  busi- 
ness. The  avocations  of  Mr.  Carter 
frequently  led  to  excursions  through  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  He  was  at  one 
time  engaged  by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare,  in 
making  plans  and  views  of  the  Saxon 
Abbey  at  Malmesbnry,  and  of  the  cele- 
brated Nunnery  at  Lacock.  This  task 
occupied  a  whole  summer,  and  the  artist 
minutely  investigated  every  part  of  these 
fine  relics  of  a  former  age.  The  same 
gentleman,  who  possesses  the  greatest 
number  of  his  drawings,  has  one  volume, 
comprising  all  the  tombs  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  accurately  delineated  by  the 
diligent  and  able  pencil  of  Mr.  Carter. 

Sir  R.  Hoare  states,  in  his  rare  Cata- 
logue  of  his  own  Topographical  Library, 
of  which  25  copies  onl/  were  printed  for 
private  distribution,  that  in  1801, — "  I 
commissioned  Mr.  John  Carter,  a  most 
able  artist  in  the  line  of  architecture  and 
monumental  antiquity,  to  undertake  a 
journey  through  South  Wales,  and  to 
draw  every  subject  that  might  appear 
interesting  to  him.  This  be  happily  com- 
pleted, and  after  his  return  presented  me 
with  three  valuable  volumes  in  folio." 

Mr.  Carter  likewise  copied  all  the  mo- 
numental figures,  in  chain  armour,  in 
various  churches  of  the  kingdom,  with  an 
intention  of  publishing  a  work  on  that 
subject,  beginning  with  the  earliest  spe- 
cimen till  its  final  disappearance  from 
monuments ;  but  his  plan  was  superseded 
by  Mr.  Stothard's,  jun.  elegant  work  on 
the  same  subject. 

To  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  Gothic 
was  one  of  his  chief  objects  ;  but  even  the 
patriarchal  age  of  three  score  and  ten 
was  insufficient  for  the  fulfilment  of  so 
many  purposes,  each  of  which  required 
the  mbour,  the  patience,  and  the  time- 
consuming  use  of  the  graver. 

Mr.  Carter's  funeral  was  as  private  as 
his  life ;  and  as  he  was  little  known  be- 
yond the  circle  of  the  arts,  though  so 
distinguished  for  his  skill,  and  the  num- 
ber and  magnitude  of  his  works,  his  > 
departure  has  scarcely  had  that  public 
notice  which  is  claimed  for  far  less  dis- 
tinguished men,  and  usually  allotted  to 
them  in  the  publications  of  the  day. 


There  is  a  man  living  at  FontaMleau,  who 
is  both  a  grand-iatber  and  a  srand-son, 
which  constitutes  an  uninterrupted  series  o( 
five  living  generations:  this  singular  phe- 
nomenon can  only  be  explained  bgr  feowle 
filiatioD. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOCIEl'Y. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  TUB 
l-.NNEABiONIANS: 
A  newly  discavertd  Nation  in  the  interior  of 
Nea  Holltind. 
(Concluded,) 
"  I  am,  as  you  perceive,  (said  our  enter- 
tainer) a  man  uf  guod  Ibrtuiie.    Bora  to  tlie 
inheritaoce  uf  the  largest  estate  in  this  pa- 
rish, I  was  reared  with  tbe  utmost  care.     I 
was  the    iciul  of  father,  mother,   and  all 
the  household,  yet  what  will  appear  most 
extraordinary,  I  lost  six  lives  betore  I  was 
six  years  old.    Although  my  mamma  wa5  a 
fashionable  lady, she  resolved  lo  seta  bright 
example  to  mothers,  and  nurse  me  herself. 
Yet  as  iht  could  not  wean  herself  entirely 
from  her  accustomed  pleasures,  I  was  fre- 
quently neglected,  ana  died  twice  before  she 
weaned  me.    Maternal  duties  and  fatihion- 
uhle  pursuits  cannot  assimilate.    Terrified  at 
my  loping,  a  nurse  was  hit«d  for  me,  and 
one  of  the  finest  peasants  on  our  estate  was 
selected.  She  was  hcalthv  and  good  natur- 
ed  ;  but  she  had  a  child  of  her  own,  and 
through  their  stolen  interviews  I  was  ren- 
dered so  weakly,  that  I  fell  an  easy  victim, 
first    to    the  Quugh-whu-u-u-Quuzh  (their 
name  for  the  hooping  cough),  antl   next  to 
the  variolpogs.    In  my  fifth  year  I  was  kill- 
ed by  a  fall  Irom  my  father's  lavourite  hunter, 
upon  which  his  favourite  groom  pieced  me, 
to  teach  me  to  ride ;  an<r  not  six  months 
after  was  frightened  to  death  by  a  trick  of 
the  nursery  maid,  who  disguised  her  sweet- 
heart as  an  infernal  ill-lookinz  ghost,  lest 
seeing  him  in  his  proper  shape,  I  should  blab 
to  my  mamma.    It  was  some  consolation  to 
me  when  I  grew  up,  to  learn  that  even- 
handed  justice  visited  this  vestal,  who  be- 
came in  due  time  the  mother  of  the  most 
monstrous  and  diabolical  imp  that  was  ever 
preserved  in  spirits  in  the  academy  of  na- 
tural   philosophy   of  Enneabionia.      From 
this  period  I  was  tolerably  lucky,  but  at 
niueteen  having  been  sent  to  the  capital,  I 
died  from  dissipation,  and  being  not  long  af- 
ter shot  in  a  duel,  arising  out  of  a   frolir, 
adjourned  .from  the  Turn  lobby  of  a  theatre 
to  a  Ivgnio,  I  thought  it. high  time  to  retire 
to  my  paternal  acres,  and  take  especial  care 
of  my  last  lip,  which  I  have  now  done  for 
above    sixteen  years,  and   so  comfortably, 
(I  am  not  married),  that  my  only  apprehen- 
sion is  told  by  the  poet  when  he  says. 

How  swinly  glide  onr  flying  years ! 

Alas  !  nor  piety  nor  tear* 
Can  stop  the  fleeting  day ; 

Deep-farrowed  wrinkles,  posting  age. 

And  death's  anconqaerable  rage 
Are  siraagers  to  delay." 
"  Your  history  ia  not  umnstructive,  (quoth 
the  vicar,  taking  up  the  story);  mine  is 
more  monotonous,  and  may  be  sooner  told. 
By  the  accidents  of  childhood  I  died  only 
twice ;  but  the  balance  between^  us  is  made 
up  by  my  decease  four  times  during  the  four 
years  I  was  at  college ;  in  the  fitat  instauce 
from  contracting  a  malady,  respecting  which 
I  did  not  like  to  consult  the  doctor ;  in  the 
second  from  catching  cold  one  night,  that  I 
could  not  get  in  at  my  chamber  window ;  in 
the  third  trom  a  disorder  induced  by  want  of 
exetctfe^  while  faggiug  for  my  degree;  aud 

i_^iy  iLi^c.i   kjy     ^._-"  ■v^-'  '^■~^  ^v  ■-  ^»-^ 
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tn  the  fiKirth,  (said  he,  looking  archly  at 
the  Soaire)  by  a  hard  fall  down  stairs,  pre- 
Iwred  for  me  with  soft  soap,  by  my  pupil,  in 
revenge  for  an  imposition,  the  recompence 
for  which  death  was  my  present  living. 

"  Some  raised  aloft  come  tmnbling  down 
amain. 

And  All  so  hard,  they  bound  and  rise  again." 

Since  my  induction  I  have  died  naturally  of 
]>lethon  and  apoplexy,  and  have  now  only 
one  life  at  the  service  of  my  patron,  and  my 
parishioners." 

These  la&t  words  he  accompanied  with  a 
low  bow  round  the  room,  which  was  ac- 
knowledged in  a  bumper  toast  by  all  present, 
and  the  phvsician  next  addressed  us. 

"  More  fortunate  than  the  generality  of 
men,"  said  he, "  I  arrived  at  years  of  matu- 
rity without  the  loss  of  a  single  life.  At 
twenty-one,  I  graduated  regularly' as  a  phy- 
sician, and  the  lip  of  my  birth-day  was  still 
open.  What  a  prospect  of  immortality  !  I 
took  the  most  rigid  precautions  to  avoid 
every  daneer  and  every  disease.  But  alas  ! 
in  the  early  part  of  my  life  I  was  poor  :  it  is 
a  long  and  trying  probation  before  our  pro- 
fession acquire  a  name,  practice,  a  carriage, 
and  wealth.  My  first  life  was  sacrificed  to  a 
mere  casualty.  A  slieht  indisposition  which  I 
felt  alarmed  me,Andl  prepared  a  medicine tu 
take  on  going  to  bed,  but  unluckily  sent  it 
to  a  patient  in  a  mistake,  swallowing  the 
strong  drug  I  intended  for  his  desperate 
case :  they  were  of  opposite  natures,  and  we 
both  lost  a  lip.  Poor  fellow  !  his  was  his 
last.  This  threw  mc^into  a  lowness  of  spi- 
rits, and  the  terror  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  frame  inspired  in  me,  when  I  was 
the  least  unwell,  literally  destroyed  me 
three  times  by  three  separate  .  nervous 
fevers,  which  any  body  else  would  have 
escaped.  Now  in  the  middle  of  my  course, 
though  yet  young,  I  got  into  full  practice, 
for  the  long  preservation  of  my  own  lips  had 
inspired  much  public  confidence  in  my  skill, 
which,  once  established,  did  not  diminish 
with  the  number  of  my  lives.  I  caugb^ 
however,  a  putrid  fever  in  attending  the 
Duke  of  Nonis,  which  cost  me  one  lip; 
another  I  lost  together  with  my-left  arm,  as 
you  see,  through  a*  sliffht  puncture  which 
I  received  in  my  little  finger  in  opening  the 
infectious  body  of  Lord  Cadaver,  and  a  third 
closed  from  ray  being  blown  up  while  at- 
tending a  chemical  experiment  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Gasote.  Thus  reduced  in  little  more 
than  ten  years  to  my  penultimate  Up,  I 
thought  it  high  time  to  settle  for  posterity, 
and  accordingly  married  a  sickly  lady,  but  of 
very  large  fortune.  She  wedded  me  for  my 
physic ;  I  loved  her  for  her  riches,  and  we 
might  have  eone  on  at  decently  as  can  be 
expected  in  the  marriage  state,  but  tbat  she 
sacrificed  all  her  own  and  one  of  my  lips 
to  jealousy.  Even  my  last  would  have  gone 
with  hers,  for  so  desperate  was  this  infatu- 
ated woman  that  she  mixed  poison  in  our 
common  cup,  but  on  the  first  symptom  I 
discovered  tne  cause,  and  hastily  adminis- 
tering an  antidote  to  myself,  I  left  to  fate 
Mrs.  ."     Hera  a   fit  of  coughine 


(said  a  fourth,  who  from  his  loquacity  I  be- 
fore rightly  comectured  to  be  the  lawyer) 
that  man  should  die ;  and  the  modus  quo  he 
approximates  that  condition,  if  not  to  be 
may  be  called  a  condition,  is  of  no  conse- 
quence in  the  eye  of  the  eternal  law.  For 
the  terms  are  convertible ;  and  what  is  jus- 
tice is  law,  and  what  is  law  is  justice.  There- 
fore no  man  has  a  right  to  coroplaio."  *  * 
Here  a  tremendous  yawu  from  the  Squire, 
echoed  from  the  contagious  feeling  of  seve- 
ral of  the  party,  interrupted  the  speaker ;  and 
I  observed  with  astonishment  that  one  or 
two  of  these  otherwise  polite  persons  had 
composed  themselves  into  the  most  conve- 
nient attitudes  for  sleep.  The  lawyer  took 
the  hint,  and  as  he  was  not  paid  for  prolixity, 
declared  he  would  briefly  state  his  own  case. 
I  know  not  how  it  was,  however,  but  either 
overcome  by  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
some  other  cause,  I  fell  into  a  confused 
slumber,  and  heard  only  the  following 
broken  passages; — ^quarrelled  about  the 
cause  in  cross-examining,  if  witness  looked 
east  or  west,  lie   direct,  re- 


ceived my  adversary's  khot  in  my  back, 
fell  mortally  wounded,  and  no  redress  by  ac- 
tion of  battery.  •  ■'■  Overheated 
by  wearing  my  gown  during  the  dog-days, 
while  so  ftuly  employed  in  a  crowded  court, 

requested  a  silk  one  for  the  sake  of 

coolness,———  was  refused,  — —~  died 


broken-hearted. 


■  Caught  the  gaol  dis- 


abridged  the  few  words  which  remained  of 
(be  doctor's  memoir. 
"  It  is  tl^e  imnutaUe  decree  of  nature, 


temper  in  visiting  the  celebrated 
to  wnose  villanous  deception  I  attribute  the 
loss  of  my  last  lip,  and  I  am  only  one  re. 
move  from  that  mortal  event  on  which  a 
philosophizing  moralist  may  say  of  me,  with 
our  immortal  bard,  '  Where  be  his  quiddits 
now,  his  quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and 
his  tricks?  Why  does  he  suffer  this -rude 
knave  now  to  knock  him  about  the  sconce 
with  a  dirty  shovel.'"— Suitine  the  action  to 
the  word,  our  lawyer  gave  nis  neighbour 
such  a  rap  over  the  head  as  made  it  clearly  a 
crown  case,  and  "  roused  him  like  a  rattling 
peal  of  thunder."  The  whole  company 
started  with  the  din,  and  a  round  of  toasts 
ensued  before  a  pale  and  care-worn  looking 
gentleman,  whose  vocation  I  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  divine,  took  up  the  thread  of 
narration. 

"  It  is  well  known,"  said  he,  "  what  ser' 
vices  I  have  done  my  country,  and  all  my 
reward  is  the  cleune  of  eight  ups.  What  I 
was,  and  what  lives  I  lost  while  young,  is  of 
no  consequence ;  for  it  is  not  till  man  mature 
and  active  forms  a  part  of  the  great  social 
and  political  system,  that  he  becomes  of  any 
account,  in  the  estimation  of  the  statist  or 
economist."  (Ohol  thought  I,  a  politician, 
and  I  pricked  up  my  ears  to  learn  now  these 
wise  men  act  in  IlnaeabioDia.)  "  From  seven- 
teen to  seven-and-twenty,  I  zealously  advo- 
cated the  liberty  of  the  people  against  the  en- 
croachments of'power.  The  mere  possession 
of  aiithority  converted  otherwise  amiable 
iudividuals  into  incarnate  fiends  in  mv  dia- 
tribes ;  and  I  raved  for  alterations  wnich  I 
declared  would  be  improvements,  and  ii>- 
stanced  the  good  effect  of  destroying  all  the 
first-born  of  Egypt  sis  a  precedent  for  im- 
molating all  the  rich  and  powerful  among 
oi,u:seivea.    The  experiment  was  tried  in  the 


kingdom  of  Maniagal,  and  the  horrors  it 
produced  made  me  a  convert  to  the  other 
side.  For  twenty  years  I  devoted  myself  to 
the  cause  of  our  rulers;  their  measures  I 
defended,  their  wars  I  justified,  their  errors 
I  extenuated,  their  virtues  I  proclaimed,  and 
their  vices  I  excused,  on  the  plea  that  who- 
ever  supplanted  them  would  be  more  vi- 
cious. The  midnight  oil  and  my  health 
wasted  together,  and  several  of  my  lives 
vanished  in  this  drudgery.  The  thankless- 
ness  of  office  was  my  just  reward.  After  six 
years  daily  attendance,  the  high  behest  of  a 
trifling  sub-secretary  sealed  my  hopes,  and 
threw  me  on  my  own  resources — only  in- 
structed in  this,  that  there  is  nothing  so  un- 
productive as  political  labours,  on  either  side, 
afler  they  are  performtd.  Exhausted  and 
cliagrioed,  esteemed  and  neglected,  praised 
for  talent  and  steeped  in  poverty,  I  retired  to 
this  village,  where  the  pursuit  of  literature 
IS  the  chase  which  furnishes  my  humble 
boanl ;  if  it  is  as  scanty  as  that  of  the 
wild  Indian,  it  is  also  as  independent ;  and 
while  I  mourn,  I  laugh  at  the  anxiety  and 
fury  with  which  I  once  mingled  in  the  mad- 
ness of  party  and  the  fray  of  faition." 

"I  am  (exclaimed  a  little  fierce-tooking 
man,  whose  tremendous  musitachios  had  bw 
therto  concealed  from  me  that  he  had  two 
lips  remaining)  a  soldier.  Ever  fearless  of 
danger  I  have  fought  in  nineteen  general 
battles,  and  actions  innumerable,  with  the 
extinction  of  three  lives  added  to  four  which 
were  gone  before  I  entered  the  army.  Mine 
has  been  a  career  of  hazard  and  peril ;  I 
never  inquired  why  my  sovereign  or  his 
ministers  went  to  war,  but  always  praising 
them  when  they  so  determined,  rushed  into 
it  most  resolutely  with  all  my  heart  and  all 
my  soul.  In  the  first  campaign  with  the 
Bonians  I  was  taken  prisoner  and  massa- 
cred in  cold  blood ;  and  in  the  second  fell 
gloriously  in  the  field  of  Humdrum,  be- 
queathing my  exploits  to  history,  which  has 
never  mentiuned  them.  In  the  last  short 
conflict  with  the  pirates  of  Brenoo,  I  was 
unfortunately  slain,  but  our  victory  im- 
posed terms  upon  them  which  they  observed 
till  we  were  out  of  sight. 
"  Cowards  die  many  mnes  before  their  death ; 
The  brave  man  only  tastes  of  death  but  once,' 

as  is  evidenced  in  your  condition  and  in 
mine,  who  have  more  lives  in  store  than 
any  oiie  of  you,  though  I  have  never  shrunk 
and  cringeif  from  my  duty  as  a  man." 

There  was  yet  the  tale  of  a  merchant,  a 
farmer,  a  traveller,  and  a  citizen,  to  come; 
but  the  offensive  language  of  the  soldier, 
rendered  presumptuous  ny  his  two  lips, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  company  who  had 
not  failed  to  drink  deeply  durine  this  drama 
of  story-telling,  begat  a  quarrelof  the  roost 
fatal  kind. 

The  Captain  attempted  to  draw  his  sword, 
which  so  exaspeiatea  his  opponents  that  in 
their  resentment  they  threw  him  down  arid 
literally  beat  him  to  death.  My  concern 
was  succeeded  by  astonishment,  when  I  saw 
his  eighth  lip  suddenly  close  in  an  agony  of 
pain,  and  his  ninth  as  suddenly  open  in  per* 
feet  serenity.  Reduced  to  a  level  with  his 
fellows,  his  intemperance  and  their  resent- 
ment at  once  subsided;   and  I  exclaimed 
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with  «in«tioD,  "  Ah !  Oentlemen,  I  perceive 
after  all»  such  is  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  ProTideacc,  that  the  poor  wretch 
with  only  one  life  is  just  as  happy  as  the 
Enneabioniau  with  nine." 

The  struggle  I  made  to  deliver  this  senti- 
ment  with  due  effect,  awoke  me  from  my 
trance,  and  I  was  astonished  to  find  mysefl 
tying  on  Barnes  Common,  with  an  old  wo- 
man tbtowing  some  ditoh>water  in  the 
face  of 

F.  MoMCBaAvasti  Pibto. 


THE  DRAMA. 


DRURY  LANE. 
Our  dramatic  task  this  week  is  light  and 
easy,  though  perhaps  it  would  be  too  much 
to  say  as  much  for  our  subjects.  On  Satur- 
day Colley  Gibber's  comedy  of  The  Refiaal, 
or  the  Ladie*'  Fhiloiophy,  was  revived  at  this 
Theatre,  and  we  may  apply  to  its  resurrec- 
tion what  was  said  of  it  in  its  original  pro- 
logue: 

"  New  plays  resemble  babbles,  we  must  own, 
"  But  their  intrinsic  valne  soon  is  known ; 
"  There's  nn  imposing  pleasure  on  the  tawn." 
A  dictum  well  worth  the  everlasting  atten- 
tion of  theatrical  managers ;  though  in  the 
Iiresent  instance  we  do  nut  feel  authorized  to 
ay  the  burthen  of  the  last  line  to  the  charge 
of  Drury  Lane.    We  do  think,  however,  that 
better  might  be  dune  than  to  revive  a  play 
of  no  very  powerful  attractions,  by  an  author 
of  no  great  talent.    Vanburgh  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  most  deserving  stock  piece. 
The  Provoked    Hu$band,  ana    the  Refusal 
might,  without  detriment,  have  been  allow 
ed  to  slee])  with  its  brethren,  rather  thaii  be 
raised  again  to  "  face  the  day." 

The  South-Sea  bubble,  which  furnishes 
two  of  its  characters  (Sir  Gilbert  Wrangle 
and  Witling)  and  the  foundation  of  its  plot, 
has  long  suice  lost  all  that  picquancy  of  in- 
terest which  probably  told  upon  the  au- 
diences of  ninety  years  ago.  Unlike  parts 
drawn  from  general,  and  consequently  un- 
changeable, human  principle,  these  of  a  lo- 
cal and  particular  cast  have  become  impro- 
bable in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  we  recognize 
nothing  in  existence  to  which  we  can  trace 
their  resemblance.  But  even  with  this 
heavy  drawback  upon  them,  the  South-Sea 
director  and  the  fortunate  speculator  have  a 
good  deal  of  vivacity  in  them,  and  in  Dow- 
ton's  hands  the  former  produced  several 
scenes  of  admirable  acting.  That  in  which 
he  induces  his  daughter  Charlotte  (Mrs. 
Mardyn)  to  resist  his  forced  recommenda- 
tion of  Witling  (to  whom  he  is  bound  in  a 
considerable  penalty  to  forward  his  suit)  fur 
a  husband,  and  elect  Frankly,  is  exquisitely 
rich,  and  replete  With  genuine  humour. 
We  never  saw  Mrs.  Mardyn  perform  to 
greater  advantage.  Iler  vivacity,  though  a 
httle  too  boisterous,  is  not  uqsuited  to  the 
character,  which  she  looked  well,  and  played 
with  great  effect.  If  she  would  only  abridge 
the  number  of  times  which  she  runs  round 
the  stage  bv  about  twelve  or  fourteen,  or,  if 
her  animal  spirits  must  be  so  evaporated, 
she  would  take  a  few  of  the  races  while  the 
curtain  is  down  between  the  acts,  she  shall 
ha^e  our  entire  approbation  in  cWlotte. 


Mrs.  Alsop,  in  the  philosophical  and  platonic 
Sophronia,  made  the  nv>st  of  an  unnatural 
character:  Lady*  Wrangle  is  below  the 
standard  of  Mrs.  Glover.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  thought  Mr.  Stanley's  Frankly  a  more 
subdued  and  more  skilful  performance  than 
any  in  which  we  had  before  seen  him.  We 
cannot  say  that  he  looks  or  acts  the  gen- 
tleman to  our  satisfaction ;  but  he  hag  a 
better  voice,  and  a  better  dramatic  judgment, 
than  most  of  his  competitors  at  this  theatre, 
and  is  unquestionably  an  acquisition  to  ths 
cumpan^r.  It  seems  hard  upon  Harley  that 
he  is  so  invariably  put  into  parts  as  like  each 
other  as  peas,  so  that  in  spite  uf  himself  he 
always  seems  the  same  with  a  different 
name  and  coat.  His  Witling  was  neverthe- 
less very  amusing.  Still  the  play  altogether 
went  off  rather  dully  and  heavily ;  and  we 
fear  it  is,  with  several  good  points,  one  of 
those  "  pleasures  which  there  is  no  imposing 
upon  the  town"  for  any  length  of  time. 

In  the  original  play  Penkethman  was  the 
Sir  O.  Wrangle,  and  in  striking  out  some 
subscribers  m>m  his  list  to  malce  room  fbr 
Gru^r  (5,0001.)  his  own  name  was  intro- 
duce<L  '*  O  I  here !  William  Penkethman, 
one  thousand.  Hah,  a  very  pretty  fellow 
truly!  What!  give  a  thousand^ pounds  to  a 
plaver — "  &c.  This  speech  Dowton  applied 
to  Munden,  and  got  a  laugh  at  his  expense, 
though  an  apology  was  made  for  the  non- 
performance of  tliie  Cobler  of  Preston,  on 
account  of  his  indisposition. 

On  Monday  Mr.  Kean  made  his  bow  for 
the  season  as  King  liicbard  the  Third,  and 
was  warmly  greeted  by  the  audience. 
Some  silly  person  threw  a  laurel  chaplet 
upon  the  stage  to  him ;  a  piece  of  fopperjr, 
which  had  much  better  be  let  alone,  as  it 
only  spoils  the  scene,  and  has  no  pretensions 
to  be  considered  as  an  expression  of  public 
opinion.  This  absurd  act  and  a  loiie  con- 
tinued noise  in  the  gallery  had  the  enect  of 
damping  the  performances;  and  though 
he  exerted  himself  occasionally,  Mr.  Kean 
was  on  the  whole  uncommonly  languid,  and 
the  cheering  more  faint  than  he  has  lately 
been  aecustwned  to  in  his  favorite  charac- 
Ur. 


Thursday  night  was  fruitful  of  novelties 
of  the  second  class,—  v/4  mean  no  disrespect 
to  the  parties,  but  simply  that  the  dramas 
were  not  new.  The  play  was  Venice  Pre- 
served, and  the  after-piece  Rugantino;  in 
the  fortner  a  Miss  Campl>ell  from  Dublin 
sustained  the  arduous  part  of  Belvidera,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Johnston  not  only  signalized  his 
re-appearance  on  the  London  boards  by  per- 
forming Pierre  in  the  Tragedy,  itut  also  the 
Bravo  in  the  Melo-drama. 

Politeness  requites  that  we  direct  our 
first  attention  to  the  lady,  who  is  of  go«xl 
stature,  rather  inclining  to  the  Chinese 
beauty  of  obesity,  and  with  a  countenance 
which  "  dislikes"  oat  not  so  much  from  any 
positive  defects  as  from  being  neither  ex- 
pressive nor  handsome.  She  somewhat  re- 
sembles Mrs.  Davison,  but  is  not  so  tall, 
though  her  figure  and  her  arms  tte  her  best 
corporeal  requisites  for  the  stage.  Her  voice 
is  not  good.  It  will  not  tune  to  the  soft 
tones  of  lore  atid  tenderness,  and  id  the 


deeper  and  fiercer  passions  it  broke  into 
screams  of  dissonance.  When  the  theme 
was  low  and  plaintive  her  enunciation  was 
too  whining  and  measured ;  and  in  the  ra- 
vings of  despair  and  madness  (though  in 
tliesa  parts  she  displayed  most  talent)  it 
was  harsh  and  grating.  There  is  a  bad  style 
in  her  trageily,  which  we  dcmbt  not  the  cri- 
ticisms of  the  London  press,  if  fairly  deli- 
vered, will  teach  her  to  avoid  altogether; 
and  it  will  be  well  if  the  advice  upon  this 
subject  h  applied  to  themselves  by  more 
than  one  of  our  leading  actors,  and  among 
others  by  the  Pierre  and  Jalfier  of  Thursday. 
We  allude  to  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  word  in  a  passage  which  is  meant  to  br. 
made  peculiarly  impressive ;  for  it  betrays  a 
beggarly  poverty  of  genius  in  a  performer 
to  resort  to  this  emphatic  iteration  of  an  un- 
meaning word  for  efiecl,  instead  of  saying  what 
the  author  has  set  down,  filling  up  the  void,  if 
any,  with  look  or  gesture,  which  ak«  ^r 
more  important  than  mere  words.  Another 
error  of  the  same  kind,  at  least  arising  from 
the  same  cause,  was  frequently  fallen  into 
bv  Miss  Campbell.  "  When,"  and  •'  (Aen,"and 
their  fellows,  are  plain  useful  monosyllables; 
let  them  be  spoken  as  they  deserve,  but  we 
enter  our  protest  against  their  being  made  of 
more  prominency  than  is  due  to  them  by 
being  lengthened  out  into  a  dissyllable,  and 
pronounced  as  "  ahena"  and  "  thenaj'  &c. 
The  letter  a  is  not  partial  to  being  placed  at  the 
end  of  words  in  our  language.  When  at- 
tempting  the  greatest  distinctness,  we  ol^ 
served  that  Miss  C.  has  an  impediment  in 
pronouncing  the  letter*;  this,  however,  she 
manages  very  skilfully,  and  it  does  not  de- 
tract materially  from  her  performances. 

Of  her  Belvidera,  generally,  we  may  state, 
that  though  somewhat  extravagant,  the 
most  impassioned  scenes  were  infinitely  the 
best,  and  evinced  very  considerable  powers. 
They  surprised,  however,  more  than  they 
affected.  In  the  amorous  scenes  there 
was  enough  of  hugging  and  kissing,  but  the 
lady  is  deficient  in  grace  and  tenderness,  and 
cons^uently  in  Belvidera. 
-  Havmg  candidly  expresse<1  our  sentiments, 
it  is  but  justice  to  add  that  her  exertions 
were  received  with  loud&nd  almost  universal 
plaudits,  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  uf  many 
that  she_  is  a  desirable  acquisition  to  the 
theatre,  in  the  higher  walks  o{  the  drama. 

Of  Mr.  Henry  Johnston's  Pierre  little 
need  be  said;  but  that  it  was  an  inferior  per- 
formance. He  Was  imperfect  in  his  part, 
and  thereby  marred  one  or  two  of  the  finest 
scenes.  But,  independent  of  this,  the  cha- 
racter does  not  suit  him.  Rugantino  wat 
excellent,  and  Pierre  the  reverse.  Wc  wert 
glad,  however,  to  see  Mr.  J.  restored  to  th« 
stage ;  he  is  a  good-looking,  useful,  power- 
ful, and  effective  actor  in  many  ways,  and 
adds  much  to  the  strength  of  the  Drury 
Lane  company.  The  iSraabella  of  Mrs. 
Mardyn  was  vefy  charming,  ifl  the  melo- 
drama; and  the  Camilla  of  Mrs.  Sparks, 
the  Stephano  of  Hai'ley,  and  the  Memmo  of 
Oxberry,  coihic  and  entertaining. 

Since  Our  last,  the  poor  Duke  of  Savoy  has 
died  a  natural  death,  afler  tWu  riigbts'  teist^ 
ence,  and  Mr.  Macready*  reportedto  be  dead, 
is  abri  and  weU  at  Whitehaven. 


JOURNAL  OP  THE  BELLES  LEITRES. 


COVENT  GARDKN. 

The  Youthful  Days  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
has  justly  established  itself  in  the  full  favour 
of  the  public,  and  i$_  acted  with  applause 
every  night.  We  omitted  to  notice  in  our 
critique  upon  it,  that  it  was  taken  from  the 
French  ;  but  Mr.  Abbott  has  adapted  it  so 
-skilftilly  to  the  Enelish  stage,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  evidently  Parisian  genhis  of  the 
incidents,  we  should  have  no  temptation  to 
think  it  otherwise  than  as  a  well-construct- 
ed original.  The  propriety  of  the  sentiments, 
the  costume,  and  the  sceneiy,  were  never 
before  equalled  on  the  London  boards. 

On  Wednesday,  Miss  Brimton  undertook 
the  character  of  Violante  in  The  Wonder,  for 
the  first  time.  Of  this,  as  of  her  Rosalind, 
we  might  ssy  it  is  a  little  above  her  strength; 
but  where  she  fails  we  only  see  deficiencies 
and  not  defects.  There  is  nothing  wanting 
which  time  and  experience  will  not  supply. 
Her  colouring,  if  it  lacks  force,  is  pleasing 
and  consistent,  and,  with  a  perfect  recollec- 
tion of  the  most  celebrated  V  iolantes  on  the 
stage.  Miss  Btunion  appears  to  us  to  merit  no 
Mverer  censure  than  that  of  being  their  sof- 
tened image.  She  is  reallya  fine  spirited  girl, 
whose  capacity  has  enabled  her  to  turn  to 
tlie  best  use,  the  dramatic  instructions  and 
examples  which  have  from  her  cradle  been 
impressed  upon  her  mind.  We  would  again 
advise  the  assi<luous  cultivation  of  her  talent: 
our  praise  is  freely  bestowed,  but  we  have 
already  drawn  the  distinction  hetveea  great 
fromiu  and  great  performance.  Miss  Foote 
IS  a  lovely  Isabella,  and  ntays  the  part  very 
gracefully.  The  Don  Felix  of  Mr.  C.  Kemble, 
Don  Lopez  of  BlaDcbardjLissardo  of  Fawcett, 
are  too  well  known  for  excellence  to  require 
a  paragraph.  Emery's  Gibby  is  a  rich  comic 
piece  of  acting,  but  his  Scotchman  goes  no 
forther  north  than  Yorkshire.  We  need  not 
particulariie  Abbott's  Colonel  Britton,  Sint- 
mons's  Don  Pedro,  Mrs.  Gibbs's  Flora,  fur- 
ther than  that  each  was  well  performed. 


ENGU8H    OPERA 
On  Saturday  closed  for  the  season,  with 
tlie  following  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Bart- 
ley: 

•'■  Ladies  akb  Ormtlembh  —  Theatrical 
managers  appear  to  have  been  allowed,  by  a 
kind  of  charter,  the  privilege  of  addressing 
you  in  their  own  praise  on  the  last  night  oT 
per^rmance  in  every  season,  to  boast  of  th« 
exertions  that  have  been  used  to  merit  your 
favours,  and  to  enlaree  on  the  varieties  that 
have  been  produced  ror  your  amusement. 

"  It  were  of  little  avail,  however,  to  re- 
mind you  of  these  facts,  if  they  did  not 
apeak  for  themselves;  but  we  trust  that 
when  the  struggling  efforts  of  this  Theatre, 
under  every  disadvantage  of  a  limited  sea- 
son and  powerful  opponents,  are  remember- 
ed, it  will  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  short 
period  of  four  months,  no  less  than  three 
full  Operas  and  six  Musical  Entertainments 
and  Operettas,  have  been  submitted  to  your 
approval ; — and,  what  is  still  more  extraor- 
dinary than  this  exertion  in  your  service, 
and  which,  we  believe,  we  may  venture  to 
state  to  be  unprecedented,  that  out  of  all 
this  number  not  one  single  instance  of 
failure  has  occurred.    In  acfditioa  to  tboM 


novelties,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
remind  you,  that  no  fewer  than  twelve  re- 
vivals, or  pieces  new  to  this  Theatre,  have 
been  brought  forward.      Many  complaints 
reached  the  ear  of  the  proprietor  concerning 
the  want  of  accommodation  for  the  nimier- 
ous  visitors  to  the  boxes  at  the  second  price. 
To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  he  promptly 
devised  the  plan  of  opening  the  Grand  Sa- 
loon as  a  Shrubbery,  and  which,  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose,  affisrded  uwv*r*al 
satisfaction,  unless  we  except  a  celebrated 
critic,  no  less  remarkable  (or  his  severity 
than  for  his  talents.    The  last  novelty  of 
the  season  is  so  directly  before  yoti,  that  a 
few  words  on  that  subject  will  suffice ; — 1 
need  not  recapitulate  what  has  been  so  fully 
stated  before,  respecting  the  new  plan  of 
opening  the  Theatre  twice  in  one  evening : 
many  have  thought  it  highly  beneficial  to 
the  public,  and  many  have  coiKlemned  it,  as 
lowering  the  consequence  of  a  regular  Thea- 
tre.   We  cannot  consider  any  thing  degrad- 
ing that,  without  injuring  the  interests  of  the 
drama,  contributes  to  your  accommodation : 
but  the  inauspicious  moment  at  which  the 
experiment  has  been  tried,  with  the  over- 
whelming force  of  the  winter  (or  patent) 
Theatres  in  terrible  array  agunst  us,  have 
hardly  given  us  a  fair  chance  of  estimating 
its  success ; — so  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  has 
succeeded — for  during  the  last  ten  nights, 
compared  with  the  ten  preceding,  an  addi- 
tion, at  least  one-third,  has  been  made  to  the 
number  of  visitors  in  the  Theatre.    Still, 
however,  as  it  has  been  found  subject  to  ob 
jections,  the  proprietor  does  not  at  present 
feel  justified  m  pledging  himself  to  continue 
it  on  a  fiiture  season.    Thus  far,  however, 
he  pledge*  himself  without  reserve— that 
during  the  long  interval  for  which  be  is 
compelled  to  close  his  Theatre,  erery  effort 
stMlt  be  used  to  merit  a  continuano*  of  that 
patronage  for  which  I  have  now  the  honour 
to  tender  you  his  grateful  thanks ;   and  in 
my  own  name,  and  that  of  all  the  per- 
forraerii,  I  respectfiilly  bid  you  ferewell.* 

We  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  euloe^, 
either  of  the  style  or  sentiments  of  this 
speech ;  but,  at  the  close  of  the  seaaon  we 
can  justly  render  a  tribute  of  a  more  valua- 
ble kind,  to  the  zealous  and  unceasing 
efforts  made  at  this  Theatre  to  merit  public 
favour.  We  rejoice  that "  the  Bartholomew 
Fair  Plan"  is  given  up,  and  hope  that  lively 
productions  and  good  performer*  may  nest 
year  secure  an  am|>le  reward  for  equnUy  mc> 
ritorioiis  exertions  in  the  more  regular  way 


FRENCH  DRAMA. 

A  new  and  curious  publication  connected 
with  the  stage  has  just  been  published  in 
Paris,  which  we  hope,  for  the  sake  of  our 
Native  Original  Dramatists,  will  never  find 
its  way  across  the  Channel.  It  is  called 
'<  Manuel  DramatiqtK,'  aQd(feaHtd  to  say  I) 
the  "  teconde  Umwtm"  etmtains  the  plots 
of  one  hundred  and  My-tev«n  optra$  in  one 
and  two  acts,  while  the  first  part  had  those 
of  eighty-three,  of  three  and  four  act  pieces. 
Here  then  are  two  hundred  and  forty  witnesses 
against  our  playwrights,  should  they  here- 
after attempt  to  pdm  their  translations  and 
imite(io(is  upon  us  for  origiBaiity.    Tbe  dia- 


section  of  a  hundred  VautleviUea  is  promised 
for  the  third  publiealion.  How  bitter  is  the 
enmity  of  these  Gauls  i  Will  they  not  su^ 
any  thins  to  remain  in  useful  obscurity  for 
the  benefit  of  the  British  Stage  ! 

,  A  publication  of  the  same  kind  would,  we 
think,  succeed  in  England.  The  plan  is  to 
give  the  date  of  the  fiMt  representation  of 
each  piece;  the  names  of  their  author*  and 
composers ;  the  duration  of  their  theatiieal 
existence;  the  length  of  each  JMt;  tbe 
names  of  the  original  actors  and  of  their  mo- 
cessors ;  the  quantum  of  piece*  of  music  and 
their  performance;  the  decoralioRS  and 
changes ;  the  dresses ;  and  tbe  price*  paid 
to  the  authors. 

TBEATRE  DB  LA  PUBTE  ST.  IIAKTIH. 

Fir$t  Repretentation  vf  L'Holel  Sr  la 
ilamarde. 

These  two  words  have  been  joined  to  make 
an  antithesis.  A  very  different  title  might 
have  suited  tbe  piece:  that  of  "  Eleven 
o'clock  at  Night,"  which  is  the  second  title, 
does  not  suit  it  much  better;  but  in  these 
cases  reason  and  good  sense  are  out  of  the 
question;  there  needs  but  to  put  together 
out-of-thc  way  expression*  which  may  rouse 
the  imagination.  Authors  try  at  present  to 
make  the  title  of  their  pieces  a  kind  of  enig- 
ma, to  learn  the  solution  of  which  the  public 
go  to  the  first  representation.  The  new 
drama  might  as  well  have  been  called  The 
Brace  of  Pittoli ;  in  fact  it  is  a  brace  of  pistols 
'which  forms  tbe  exposition,  the  plot,  and  the 
denouement . 

M.  Dumont,  an  honest  but  unfortunate 
tradesman,  lives  in  a  Mantarde  in  the  rue 
St.  Jacquei.  He  is  a  prey  to  the  most  dread- 
ful distress,  and  has  not  even  a  bit  of  bread 
to  give  to  two  young  children  who  are  almost 
dying  for  want:  he  has  however  a  treasure 
in  the  midst  of  his  misfortune,  a  chamting 
and  virtuous  daughter.  If  Cecilia  would 
listen  to  the  seducing  proposals  of  Edward 
de  Saint  Elme,  lieutenant  of  Dragoons,  and 
a  very  bad  character,  abundance  would  soon 
return  to  the  wretched  habitation ;  but  she 
prefers  death  to  dishonor.  Meantime  Saint 
Elme,  who  is  resolved  to  obtain  her  at  what- 
ever price,  takes  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  Dumont  to  penetrate  into  the  mantarde. 
Dumont  returns,  just  as  Cecilia'  is  on.  the 
point  of  being  overpowered  by  the  violence 
of  her  seducer,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  pre- 
sent two  pistols  at  the  father  of  her  whom 
he  loves.  Cecilia  disarms  him,  and  the  pis- 
tols remun  in  the  hands  of  Dumont.  Ed- 
ward, not  discouraged  by  this  ill  success, 
forms  a  regular  plan  to  carry  her  off,  but  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  every  body  in 
the  rue  St.  Jacques  is  asleep,  the  father  of 
Edward,  who  is  informed  of  tbe  euilty  pro- 
jects of  his  son,  conceals  himseu  near  the 
DOuse  of  Cecilia  to  prevent  their  execution. 
Dumont,  who  has  been  to  solicit  anew  the 
pity  of  his  former  friends,  perceives  him  just 
as  ne  is  going  to  enter  his  anode ;  and  misled 
by  some  equivocal  words,  deceived  in  the 
uncertain  light  of  the  lamp,  by  the  resem- 
blance of  tbe  uniforni,  (for  the  father  is  Co- 
lonel of  the  legiment  in  which  his  son 
serves)  fires  one  of  his  two  pistol*  at  him 
whom  he  believes  to  be  the  ravisber  of  his 
daughter.    Thi*  unexpected  stroke,  which 
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conckides  the  second  act,  produces  a  great 
efiect,  and  would  produce  a  .still  greater  if  it 
were  not  brought  on  too  abruptly.  Cecilia 
is  carried  off  in  the  third  act,  when  the  piece 
ought  to  finish ;  but  there  mumt  be  at  least 
an  act  for  the  Hotel,  and  it  is  there  that  the 
fourth  passes.  Dumunt  comes  to  demand 
justice  of  the  Colonel,  and  recognises  the 
man  at  whom  he  had  fired  at  "  eieocH  o'clock 
at  »ight."  I'he  generous  Colonel  wishes  to 
savenim;  Dumont,  not  to  be  outdone,  de- 
clares he  will  go  to  the  scaiTold,  draws  up 
the  complaint  which  is  to  serve  as  the  act  of 
accusation  against  him,  and  when  the  Lieu- 
tenant de  Police,  informed  that  the  assassin 
of  the  Coloael  is  concealed  in  his  own  hotel, 
sends  to  arrest  him,  Dumont  blows  out  his 
brains  behind  a  screen  with  the  second  pis- 
tol. This  last  part  of  the  work,  contrary  to 
all  the  rules  of  the  poetical  justice  of  the 
Boulevard,  which  always  require  that  Virtue 
thmUd  triumph,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the 
whole  piece.  The  authors, 'who  durine  the 
course  of  the  preceding  acts  have  exhihited 
but  one  series  of  reminiscence,  have 
attempted  originality  in  the  last ;  they  did 
not  perceive  that  they  destroyed  the  intei^ 
est ;  instead  of  pity  they  excited  indignation. 
This  piece  is  by  Messrs.  Boirie,  Melesvillc, 
and  Merle. 

THEATRE  DU  VAUDF.VILLF,. 
First  repreteHtatimi  of  the  Fromtnade  i  Saint 
Cbmd. 
"  I*  plus  belle  promenade 
Est  de  Paris  i  Saiut  Clood." 

This  is  an  old  saying,  and  its  truth  has 
been  so  firmly  establisbed  among  the  Pari- 
sians, that  for  ages  past  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  quitting  their  homes  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  eating  a  melon,  or  a  salad,  on 
the  mossy  banks  of  the  Park  of  .Saint  Cloud. 

This  custom,  and  the  whimsical  scenes  to 
wtiich  it  gives  rise,  belong  by  right  to  the 
Vaudeville;  this  rural  and  moral  picture  has 
at  various  times  been  brought  nefore  the 
public,  enlivened  by  the  pretty  couplets  of 
tiitJUtdeC^rtres. 

The  colouring  of  this  picture  is  now  re- 
vived by  a  new  piece.  The  authors,  whose 
names  were  not  disclosed,  have  grouped 
round  acertain  M-Mou/tardnad  his  daughter, 
several  originals  well  known  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  such  as  the  JVoubadeur  of  the 
Boulevard  de  Gand;  Phocion,  en  perruque  i 
bourte  ;  Madihlle.  Lecouvreur,  in  a  coiffure  d 
la  Ninon,  &c.  The  authors  intended  all 
these  characters  to  be  extremely  amusingt 
and  the  public  seemed  to  give  them  cre£t 
for  more  wit  than  they  really  manifested. 
They  were  as  loudly  applauded  as  though 
the  audience  had  been  m  the  secret  of  all 
their  little  personalities- 

A  new  Comedy,  in  fire  acts,  entitled  The 
Creole,  is  shortly  to  be  produced  at  the 
Thiilre  Francois. 

The  Frencb  Journals  announce  the  dehut 
of  M.  BaptiUe  sen.,  in  the  part  of  .iii^Mtwr, 
in  Cinna.  The  celebrated  Mouvel  gained 
his  high  reputation  chiefly  by  his  admirable 
performance  of  this  character. 

THEATRE  FHAMCAIS. 

Return  of  MademoUelle  Man. 
Talent  which  approaches  so  nearly  to  per- 
fection as  that  oi  MademoiuUe  Mart,  sets 


critics  at  their  ease  in  dealing  out  eulogium ; 
they  may  go  very  great  lengths  without 
seemine  to  flatter.  But  the  language,  of 
praise  w>es  not  vary  with  the  opportunities 
of  compliaaenting  the  Pearl  of  the  Thefttre 
Fian^ais,  and  Journalists,  who  are  forced  lo 
confess  that  MndemoiielU  Man  has  ex- 
hausted  all  the  Umdalive  phrases  with  which 
the  mother-tongue  is  capable  of  supplying 
them,  look  upon  the  least  subject  of  criti- 
cism as  a  fortunate  incident.  May  they  not 
find  one  in  the  exclusive  predilection  shewn 
bv  this  charming  actress  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
characters,  which  she  has  so  appropriated 
to  herself,  that  one  might  almost  imagine 
the  fear  of  not  fully  succeeding  in  others, 
deters  her  from  overstepping  the  houndaries 
of  her  charming  though  somewhat  restricted 
domain  ? 

Fleury  likewise  affects  to  confine  himself 
within  a  limitedscircle;  but  all  his  vast  tsi- 
lent  does  nut  compensate  the  public  for  a 
monotonous  repetition  of  the  same  nieces. 
Fleury  however  has  one  excuse,  wbicti  Mo- 
deimH$eUe  Mart  has  fortunately,  no  right  to 
allege.  The  theatre  and  the  public  would 
pronably  be  equal  gainers,  if  the  principal 
performers,  instead  of  merely  playing  the 
characters  in  which  they  excel,  wou^  en- 
deavour to  make  themselves  tolerable  in 
every  part. 

The  (»me  of  Mademoitelle  Mar$,  which 
was  announced  in  I^  Tartu  ffe^nd  LetFauitet 
Confideneet,  attracted  almost  as  crowded  an 
aiuiience  as  the  late  performance  of  Talma 
in  Hamlet.  She  was  rapturously  applauded. 
Indeed,  the  reception  our  performers  meet 
with  when  they  return  from  their  excursions, 
might  inspire  them  with  pride,  though  they 
previously  possessed  none.  Glory,  profit, 
pleasure  .  .  .  what  a  charming  career! 
.    .    .    But  every  medal  has  its  reverse. 


DIGEST  OF  POLITICS  AND 
NEWS. 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  spin  6ut  our 
political  column  to  a  respectable  length, 
but  this  week  it  will  not  be.  The  Iliad 
of  Europe's  history  at  the  present  era  may, 
nay  must  be,  comprised  in  a  nut-shell. 

The  execution  of  Czerni  George  seems 
to  have  excited  a  strong  sensation  in  Rus- 
sia, and  according  to  some  accounts  a 
very  sharp  remonstrance  has  been  dis- 
patched by  that  Cabinet  to  the  Porte,  call- 
ing on  tliie  Turkish  government  to  dis- 
claim the  act  and  punisb  its  perpetrators. 
The  head  of  the  quondam  Servian  Prince 
has  not  as  usual  been  displayed  over  the 
gate  of  the  Seraglio  at  Coiutantinople. 

The  Coatinental  Journals  speak  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  at  Man- 
beim,  next  year,  to  take  into  their  view 
the  state  of  France  and  of  Europe  after 
the  experiment  of  peace  has  been  so  long 
tried. 

The  French  Chambers  are  appointed 
to  meet-  on  the  5  th  of  November.  The 
parties  tried  for  a  treasonaUe  conspiracy, 


Black  Pin,"  have  been  acquitted  at  Paris. 
The  prevarication  of  a  witness  belonging 
to  Ihie  police,  of  the  name  of  Grimaid^ 
seems  to  have  saved  them ;  for  in  other 
respects  the  testimony  was  of  a  scrioos 
complexion. 

At  borne  we  have  an  unfinbbed  cause 
of  a  similar  nature.  Twenty-five  per- 
sons accused  of  treason  are  placed  upon 
their  trial,  at  Derby.  There  have  been 
some  riotous  proceedings  at  Worcester ; 
but  they  arose  out  of  local  causes,  and 
had  nothing  of  a  political  drift  in  their 
operation. 

Mr.  Alderman  C.  Smith  has  been  elect- 
ed Lord  Mayor  of  London  for  the  ensuing 
year,  hv  a  very  great  majority.  We  went 
out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  close  of  the 
poll  on  Monday  ;  and  such  a  scene  of 
noise,  clamour,  turbulence,  and  folly,  we 
trust  we  shall  never  witness  again.  The 
Guildhall  was  crowded  to  excess,  the 
speakers  were  not  heard,  and  it  was  la- 
mentable to  behold  so  many  of  ibe  valu-  , 
able  working  class  so  injuriously  diverted  ■ 
from  their  useful  vocations.  '• 


VARIETIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gwutte. 
In  the  European  Magazine  for  September, 
Lord  Colchester  is  stated  to  be  the  author 
of  a  tract  "  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Sa- 
tire."— Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Literary  Gazette,  to  slate,  that  Judge 
Abbot  is  the  author  of  that  Essay. 

Yours,  Ac  T.  N.  R.  M. 

University  of  Chkistiaxia.— The  Nor- 
wegian Government  has  taken  laudable 
measures  to  promote  the  study  of  the  sci- 
ences. The  university  library,  which,  though 
not  inconsiderable,  was  really  poor  in  seve- 
ral departments,  has  received  at  once  a  sum 
of  70001.  sterling,  in  order  to  make  good  the 
defidencies  as  far  as  possible.  The  libraty 
has  been  faithfiilly  promised  a  sum  annu- 
ally, as  soon  as  the  finances  of  the  state  are 
in  some  measure  reg\>lated.  A  lOOOl.  have 
beengiven  for  the  formation  of  a  physical  and 
chemical  cabinet,  and  a  tiavelung  stipend 
granted  to  the  professor  of  physics  and  che- 
mistry, in  order  that  he  may  pass  some  years 
abroad.  A  lOOOl.  are  likewise  granted  to 
purchase  astronomical  instruments  tor  the 
observatory  at  Christiania.  The  university 
has  rather  more  than  one  hundred  students, 
among  whom  there  are  o«  foreigners.  The 
system  of  education  is  exactly  the  same  as 
at  the  university  of  Copenhagen. 

GRAh'DiLoquEMCE. — Laden  with  laurels 
and  guineas  (say  the-Paris  Journals)  the  ce- 
lebrated rope-dancer  Mademoiselle  Saqui 
has  arrived  from  London,  where  she  has 
been  honoure<I  with  the  mottauguitapplaute, 
and  now,  after  four  montlis  ot  triumph  in 
Great  Britain,  she  is  about  lo  repair  to  her 
Spectacle  of  the  Boulevard  du  Temple, 
where  the  amateurs  will  flock  in  crowds  to 
witness  her  re-appearance,  assured  of  fiod- 


designated,  from  its  nllyiug  siga,  "  Tfcj  higher  always  at  the  same  efcwKioa. 
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;  Letteb  fsok  Stockboim,  3(1  Sept.  1817.— 

'.       The  works  for  the  improvement  of  this  city 
are  carried  on  with  great  activity,  by  sol- 
diers employed  for  the  purpose;  the  banks 
of  the  Norder  river,  which  flows  from  the 
I       Maeler  Lake  into  the  Baltic,  are  to  be  lined 
Avitb   magnificent  stone  quays;  tha  Royal 
I       Garden,  which  is  changed  mto  an  open  park, 
J       to  be  surrounded  with  posts  and  chains,  and 
the  foundation  laid  for  the  bronze  statue  of 
the  king  to  be  erected  in  the  middle  of  it, 
*       at  the  expence  of  the  Crown  Prince.    The 
t       statue  is  to  be  cast  from  a  model  by  Professor 
I       Goethe.    In  order  to  open  a  freer  and  more 
i       beautiful  prospect  from  the  royal  palace,  all 
the  buildmgs  on  the  island  of  the   Holy 
Ghost,  whicti  lies  in  tbe  river,  are  purcbM- 
ed,  and  will  be  pulled  down  ;  as  well  as  the 
I       royal  stables  which  stand  there.    In  their 
I       place  a  Temple  of  Glory  is  to  be  erected,  in 
I       which  will  be  placed  the  colossal  statues  of 
I       the  three  Charles's  of  the  house  of  Deux 
,       Ponts ;  these  will  be  modelled  by  another 
,       distinguished  Swedish  artist,  Professor  Bys- 
troem  :  he  has    designed   the  middlemost 
Charles  XI.  sitting,  and  Charles  XII.  in  the 
'       attitude   of  an   ancient  warrior,   with  the 
sword  in  his  hand.    This  celebrated  sculptor 
will  shortly  return  fur  a  time  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  finish  some  works  which  he  has  in 
his  work-room  there.    Of  his  master-pieces 
here,  which  are  daily  visited  and  admired, 
the  Crown  Prince  has  bought  a  Venus,  a 
Pandora,  and  a  Hygeia ;  Count  Brabe  a  re- 
cumbent Juno,  with  the  infant  Hercules,  for 
I        three  thousand  riz-doUars,  Hamburgh  bank 
money,  (7501.);   the   Spanish  ambassador, 
Moreno,  a  Female  Dancer,  for  3500  dollars, 
(6951.);  and  M.  de  Montgomery,  a  Bacchus 
at  the  same  price.    The  artist  has  in  band  a 
Mars,  with  the  idealised   features  of  tbe 
Crown  Prince. 


Hint  to  Mb.  Maltdds.— Tbe  following 
alarming  threat  of  an  universal  increase  oT 
population  has  appeared  in  all  the  news- 
papers. 

"  Morning  Coiftime.— The  Cobourg  ce- 
couchement  robe  appears  to  be  making  a  g^ 
neral  apntmranee  m  the  higher  circles;  it  is 
made  of  tbe  finest  French  cambric,  rathet  in 
tbe  chemise  style,  barely  to  meet  in  front, 
&c.  he." 


On  the  19th  ult.  a  stalk  of  bariey  was  ob- 
served in  a  field  at  Aucbterblair,  Strathspqr, 
of  an  appearance  so  singular  that  Major 
Grant  has  preserved  it,  and  intends  to  sow 
the  seeds.  There  are  two  hosds  of  barley 
issuing  from  one  stem.  The  largest  has 
produwd  seventy-two^  the  smailest  fbrty- 
eieht  grains;  the  stalk  was  of  the  length  of 
ordinary  barley.  In  the  vear  1815,  on  this 
farm  a  field  was  ploughed  up  which  had  not 
been  in  cultivation  for  more  than  forty  years, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  deep  furrows  were  dis- 
covered several  mins  of  bariey  perfectly 
sound.  Some  old  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood recollected  that  barley  was  the  last 
produce  in  that  spot.  The  gruM  were  quite 
detached,  and  could  not  have  been  the  store 
of  field-mice  or  other  creatures,  w  no  refuse 
appeared,  and,  had  they  been  a  stotCj  they 
would  have  been  Iah  scattered. 


On  the  fiirm  of  Easton,  uarish  of  Dunsyre, 
a  tradition  has  been  handeo  down  from  father 
to  son,  in  a  family,  who,  as  shepherds,  have 
resided  in  the  place  for  many  generations 
back,  that  a  certain  rude  stone  set  up  in  the 
adjoining  moor,  marked  the  grave  of  one  of 
the  Covenanters,  who  having  been  wounded 
in  the  battle  fought  at  Peut^nd  Hills,  died 
of  his  wounds  on  his  way  home,  and  was 
buried  by  the  great-grandfather  of  the  per- 
son from  whom  we  have  the  tradition.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  few  days  ago,  several  persons, 
desirous  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  story, 
went  to  the  place,  and  having  dug  about  two 
feet  below  the  surface,  found  the  remains  of 
a  decayed  skeleton.  A  medical  gentleman 
who  was  on  the  spot  could  distinguish  one  of 
the  thigh  bones,  which  was  almost  entire  in 
shape,  though  reduced  nearly  to  the  consis- 
tence of  the  mossy  soil  which  surrounded  it. 
The  scalp  was  found  complete,  covered  with 
verv  long  hair,  of  a  whitish  colour,  nearly 
as  fresh  and  strong  as  in  life.  Several  frag- 
ments of  clothes  were  found,  among  which 
some  leather  buttons  were  plainly  discern- 
ible. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  were  got  two 
silver  coins,  weighing  about  an  ounce  each, 
bearing  tbe  date  of  16S0,  and  having  on  one 
side  the  following  inscription : — belg  :  lat : 
voARorcBo:  coKOOE,  with  the  following 
sentence  on  the  other,  "  Concordia  Res 
Parvie  Crescunt."  From  the  state  in  which 
the  coins  were  found,  there  was  reason  to 
believe  they  had  been  sewed  or  tied  up 
closely  in  some  part  of  the  wearer's  clothes, 
[t  must  be  upwards  of  138  years  since  the 
body  of  this  poor  Covenanter  was  committed 
to  his  lonely  grave. 

In  tbe  Morning  Chronicle  of  Tuesday 
is  an  advertisement  thus  strangely  worded : 

"  Private  Tutob.    Mr. ,  not  desirous 

of  being  immersed  in  the  unk  of  corruption, 
will  thank  any  gentleman  who  will  procure 
him  the  situation  of  private  Tutor ;  and  he 
declares  he  will  labour  to  form  the  youth  in 
probity,  and  their  tongues  in  harmony."!!!. 

A  pamphlet  has  been  published  with  the 
following  suspicious  title-page :  "  Facts,  et 
cetera,  respecting  the  Irish  Rebellion !"  We 
hope  the  el  cetertu  do  not  bear  the  suspicious 
character  thus  insinuated  against  them  by 
the  author. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Lord  Byron's  fertile  muse  has- again  teem- 
ed. The  lovers  of  poetry  will  rejoice  to  hear 
that  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold  has 
arrived  in  town  from  the  Continent,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  a  treasure  of  this  sort 
being  long  concealed  from  the  public  eye. 

The  celebrated  Kotzebue  has  published, 
in  German,  at  Kcenigsberg,  the  "  Letters 
of  Madame  Berlrand,  mitten jrmn  St.  Helena, 
and  addreued  to  a  Friend  in  France;  trans- 
lated from  the  FreiKh."  The  work  is  an 
octavo  of  100  pa|;es,  and,  adds  the  "  Biblio- 
grsphie  de  la  France,"  whence  we  extract 
this  notice,  a  fiibrication  of  the  President. 

A  narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Japan,  in 
the  years  1811, 1812,  and  1813,  with  obser- 
vations on  tha  country  and  people  of  Japan, 
by  Captain  Goluwnin  of  the  f(ussian  navy, 
is  in  the  press. 


Not  fewer  than  four  eilUions  of  Voltaire's 
works  are  at  this  moment  publishing  in 
France. 

Miss  Edeeworth's  Ormond  has  been  .al- 
ready translated  into  French,  by  the  author 
of  Fifteen  Daj/t,  and  of  Six  Month  in  Lon- 
don. 

Jacques  Nicholas DesVaulx,  Baron  d'Oin- 
ville,  died  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of  July  last, 
and  affords  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances that  we  know,  of  authorship  late  in 
life.  He  was  70  years  of  age,  and  it  was  only 
in  1814  that  be  published  his  first  work,  "  A 
Discourse  pronounced  at  New  York  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  translated  from 
tbe  English."  Though  an  old  man,  he  pur- 
sued his  course  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  young 
author,  and  in  1815,  produced  tbe  "LifeoT 
General  Monk,  Dtike  of  Albemarle.''  At 
the  time  of  his  decease,  "  A  new  Conspiracy 
asainst  the  Jesuits,"  translated  by  him  from 
M.  Dalli^'  publication,  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer^ 

METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 
October  s— Thanday. 

Thermometer  from  30  to  4S. 
Barometer  from  SO,  ti  to  30, 30. 
Wind  N.  and  N.  b.  W.  f— Quite  clear. 
Friday,  3  —  Thermometer  from  SS  to  5*.' 

Barometer  fh>m  30, 26  to  30,  30. 
Wind  W.  b.  N.  and  N.  b.  E.  1.— MomiDK, 
Doon,  and   evening  quite  clear ;  tne  afternoon 
very  clondy. 
Saturday,  4 — I'hermometer  from  S3  to  58. 

Barometer  from  30,  38  to  30,40. 
Wind  N.  E.  and  E.  {.— A  few  cload*  at  noon ; 
the  rest  of  the  day  clear. 
Sunday,  5  —  lliermomerer  from  33  to  56. 

Barometer  from  30,  44  to  30,  46. 
Wind  N.  and  N.  E.  4. — Morning  and  even- 
ing clear;  noon  and  afkemoon  clondy. 
Mouday,  6 — Thermometer  from  32  to  53. 

Barometer  from  30,^47  to  30, 40. 
Wind  N.  and  N.  E.  f. — Morning  and  noon 
rather  cloudy;  afternoon  and  evening  dear. 
Several  falling  stars  this  evening. 
Tuesday,  7 — Thermometer  from  37  to  58. 

Barometer  from  30,  37  ta  30,  33. 
Wind  N.  E.  and  E.  b.  N.  t.— Generally  clear. 
Wedoestfaiy,  8 — Thermometer  from  40  to  55. 
Barometer  from  30,  SS  to  30, 26. 
Wind  E.b.N.  2. — ^Morning  and  noon  cloudy ; 
afternoon  clearer;  evening  quite  clear. 

Swallows;  bnt  ftw  are  now  to  be  seen. 
French  bean*,  potatoe  hanm,  and  all  tender 
plants  fblt  the  severe  effect  of  the  seven  dtgreex 
below  the  fieetbif  point  on  Thursday  night. 
Much  onion  seed  is  destroyed  by  it. 
Latitude  St.  37. 32.  N. 
Longitude      3.51.  W. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 
Edmonton,  Middlesex. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Owing  to  the  mate  we  hme  denoted  to  the  inle- 
reding  en^eet  9  the  Chineit  Entbauy,  we  have 
keen  imdueed  to  foitfeme  the  aialA  Chupttr  tf  the 
Vomgt  to  the  Congo  till  next  week'. 

Next  Week  we  intend  to  vtiert  an  origiaai  let- 
ter tf  Daoid  Htune,  to  be  foUowed  iy  teveral 
others  wleetedfiom  the  uafublUked  oorrespondenct 
of  thiU  dittingtdihed  writer,  which  we  hate  been 
kindlp  permitted  to  copy  by  the  paswsfora  1/  Uuue 
atrioui  doemnent*. 

Mam/  eoBtmunieationt  are  dtlaged. 

The  luppreited  lett^  rf  Bargoing  hme  been 
wtdtr  eontideration,  and  we  pnrfoie  t»yi»g  them 
before  our  reoderi. 


taert,       y^  . 

.edbyLiOOgle 
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JOintM AL   tjf  the  PROCKBDINCns   OJ 

the  hte  Embassy  te  China,  tfe.  By 
Hbnkt  Ellis,  Third  Commissioner  of 
the  Embtsay.  4to.  pp.  526. 
{Continued.) 
In  o«r  picoedfaig  Number  we  accom- 
pwieii  our  Embassy  up  the  Peiho  river 
to  Tien-sing,  a  city  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  China,  of  which  and  its  inbaoit- 
«Hts  the  view  obtained  by  Mr.  Ellis 
oaaUed  him  to  give  the  following  de- 
wiiptioii. 

In  passing  through  the  streets  it  was  im- 
l^siole  not  (o  be  struck  whh  the  silence 
•od  regularity  of  the  crowds  of  spectators: 
although  every  countenance  expressed  curi- 
osity, scarcely  an  observation  was  made; 
there  was  no  pointing  with  fingers;  and 
thouefa  the  streets  may  he  said  to  have  been 
Knea  with  soldiers  at  inconsiderable  inter- 
vals, the  exercise  of  their  authority  did  not 
seem  necessary  to  maintain  traaauillity. 
The  streets  were  narrow,  regular,  ana  paved 
with  large  stones,  brought  from  some  dis- 
tance. Whatever  taste  belongs  to  Chinese 
architecture,  seems  chiefly  directed  to  the 
roofs ;  the  pediments  are  m  general  elegant 

^    highly   decorated.      Dwelling-houses 


wtd 


were  of  one  story,  buih  of  solid  brick-work 
We  crossed  a  bridge  over  the  river,  the  sur- 
ftce  of  which  was  scarcely  visible  from 
junks.  ■ 

On  the  hall  of  reception  itself  (where  the 
Embassy  had  had  a  conference  and  enter- 
tainmeM  with  the  Mandarins  from  Court) 
there  was  little  to  remark ;  it  had  altogether 
the  Mfearance  of  a  temporary  erection.  We 
dineo  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  lower  was 
occupied  by  the  stage.  Chinese  dinners, 
with  the  succession  of  dishes  served  upon 
trays,  one  of  which  is  placed  before  one  or 
two  persons,  according  to  theu-  rank,  have 
been  so  accurately  described,  that  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  enter  into  any  detail.  The  cus- 
tard and  the  preserved  fruits  with  which  the 
dinner  commenced  were  very  palatable:  I 
cannot  say  that  I  much  liked  the  bird-nest 
soup ;  it  was  too  gelatinous  and  insipid  for 
yytaste;  nor  did  the  various  additions  of 
^limp*!  «Ks>  ftc  improve  the  compound; 
me  shark  fins  were  not  more  Mreeabie. 
The  Chinese  eat  as  wefl  as  drink  to  each 
other;  and  a  Mandarin,  who  stood  behind 
u^  regulated  the  times  of  commencement, 
both  m  the  dishes  and  cups  of  wine.  The 
wme  waa  heated  and  had  not  an  unpleasant 
ttmur;  it  is  not  unlike  Sberrf.  The  dresses 
Of  the  actors  and  the  stage  decorations  were 
vary  sptandid,  and  there  was  noise  and  bus- 
tle enough  to  satiate  the  eyes  and 
even  those  who  uuderataad  Chinese  were 
liot  able  to  trace  any  story  in  the  pefform- 
noce,  which  seemed  to  be  moi«<^  the  na- 


ture of  a  Meio-draraa  than  comic  or  tragic 
representation.    The  part  of  a  stag  was  the 

best  performed  in  the  piece The 

instrumental  music,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  bagpipes,  might  have  been  tolerated  by 
Scotchmen ;  to  others  it  was  detestable.  Of 
the  same  description  was  the  singing.  Our 
admiration  was  justly  bestowed  upon  the 
tumblers,  who  yield  to  none  I  have  ever 
seen  in  strength  and  agility;  their  feats 
were  executed  with  particular  neatness.  In 
splendour  of  appeaianc^  the  Mandarins  did 
nut  stand  any  competition  with  the  actors, 
who  were  blazing  with  gold;  it  was  sug- 
gested that  their  costumes  were  the  ancient 
habits  of  the  nation. 

The  dress  of  ceremony  of  the  Mandarins, 
consisting  of  blue  gauze  or  crape,  with  some 
flowered  satin  beneath,  is  plain  and  not  un- 
becoming; an  embroidered  badge,  marking 
their  rank  whether  civil  or  military,  is  fixed 
upon  their  robe  before  and  behind.  The 
peacock's  feather,  or  more  properly  tail  of 
peacock's  feather,  answering  to  our  orders 
of  knighthood,  is  worn  behind.  Two  of 
these  decorations  are  equivalent  to  the 
garter.  The  momentary  rank  of  a  person 
IS  net  to  be  ascertained  firom  bis  Mandarin 
ornaments.  A  Mandarin  with  a  white  but- 
ton sat  next  to  the  Chinese  Commissioners 
with  only  the  intervention  of  a  pillar,  while 
one  in  a  elear  blue  button  sat  below  him, 
and  one  with  a  peacock's  fieatber  walked 
about  the  court  the  whole  time  of  the  con- 
ference. The  commission  of  present  ofiKce 
would  seem  to  fix  the  immediate  rank. 

There  was  no  sign  of  extreme  poverty 
among  the  people  m  the  streets;  on  the 
contruy,  the  m^ority  were  clean  and  de- 
cently dressed,  and  their  appearance  be- 
spoke them  to  be  well  fed;  some  of  the 
younger  were  not  ill-looking. 

On  the  14tb,  the  im  nfter  their  mmt- 
tisfiretory  congress,  the  EariMssy  loft 
Tien*SiaK,  tua  proceeding  through  a 
double  me  of  junks  innnmemble,  held 
on  their  coarse  for  Pekin.  But  thej 
now  began  to  feel  the  efiwts  of  tbefar  re- 
sistanoe  to  the  prostiatioiw  required  in 
approaching  the  throne  of  thu  Eaperor 
of  slavish  ceremonies.  The  Manoarins 
durst  not  even  read  our  Prince  Regent's 
letter,  because  it  was  forsooth  too  &ini> 
liariy  addressed  1o  the  Chief  of  the  Ce- 
lestial Empire,  as  "  Sir,  my  Brother ;" 
and  many  petty  obstacles  were  raised  to 
show  our  Commissioners  that  they  were 
no  longer  in  fiivour.  One  of  the  most 
prominent,  wns  9  mandate  from  the  Em- 
peror tor  send  back  the  band  on  hoard 
the  ships,  which  waa  (oh  fearful !)  writ- 
ten in  red  ink ;  and  great  displeasare  was 
expressed  on  its  being  understood  that 
the  vessels  had  tailed,  so  a>  to  render 


compliance  with  this  childish  command 
impracticable. 

We  confeaa  that  to  tu  there  doea  sceai 
that  something  disingenuous  was  prac- 
tised in  dismissing  the  shim.  Their 
having  sailed  was  not  stated  at  once  inr 
answer  to  the  order  to  dismiss  the  band, 
but  an  equivocal  answer  was  substituted. 
In  truth,  to  speak  our  mind  freely,  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  error  of  the 
whole  Embassy.  Chinese  diplomacy  and 
cmming,  and  over-reaching,  and  felse- 
hood,  were  never  dbtinctly  and  boldly 
met  with  characterittio  Bmish  honesty, 
sinqilicity,  and  truth :  bat  shifts  ami 
evasions  were  tried ;  kas  potent  arts  wen 
resorted  tb  as  a  protection  against  bicfc< 
eiy  wfaicb  knew  no  bounds  either  moral 
or  politieal ;  and  it  is  not  suiprisiag  that 
we  were  foied  at  weapoia  so  Ineonge- 
nial  to  our  natioaal  feelings  aud  habita. 
Indeed  it  it  a  subject  of  congratulation, 
that  we  were  so  beaten.  We  do  not 
thinh  either  the  Bfandarias  or  their  maa« 
ter  would  have  atood  so  gaod  a  ohaace, 
bad  dipiomatic  manouvnag  been  alio* 
getlier  ditcardod,  aod  no  address  used 
but  tlM  unreserved  declarationa  of  our 
purpose  B  the  language  of  sincerity  aaA 
truth. 

As  it  was,  the  Kt^em  became  an  end- 
leas  tc^ic  of  diaeassion.  The  Eaaperor 
sends  word  he  will  not  receive  the  Em> 
bassyifit  is  to  be  omitted.  Itbofiered, 
if  a  Mandarin  of  eqaal  sank  will  perform 
the  saaM  to  the  Pnnoe  Regent's  pottrail^ 
or  if  the  first  Cliinese  Ambassador  scat 
to  London  shall  be  ordered  to  fulfil  our 

wmoaits ;  but  these  negaciations  end 
in  smoke,  and  tbe  Commiasieneis  lawl 
witlni  ^riijlhr  miles  of  PeUn  to  await  the 

Son  of  Heavcsi's''  determination.  la 
cdaseqaence  of  aa  iasinceK  ceaoproinise 
they  again  set  out,  and  the  trackers, 
singing  as  they  go,  drag  then  up  tbe 
river.  These  tsacketa,  though  hard, 
worked,  seem  soaiewhat  nwlepeadent.  Air 
tiwy  OMtre  than  oaoe  strook  for  wages. 

Ilie  following  traits  of  China  are  no* 
ticed,  previous  to  their  arrival  at  Tong- 
Chow.  Complaining  of  the  intoleratne 
stench  in  the  boat,  oceadoned  by  "  a 
choice  preparation  of  stinking  fish,  which 
is  eaten  by  the  boatmen  with  their  rice," 
the  Journal  says, — 

Eating  is  looked  upon  bgr  the  Chinese  aa 
a  most  important  concern,  and  would  seem 
to  he  going  on  all  day,  but  they  probably 
eat  liiue  at  a  lime :  their  principal  meal 
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is  in  the  evening ;  the  character  of  their 
di»bcs  is  gngay  insipidity,  «nd-they  are 
prized  by  them  io  proportion  to  their  iavigo- 
rating  eflects. 

Some  of  the  large  Junks  we  have  passed 
seem  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  their  inha- 
bitants have  been  observed  to  }te  of  respect- 
able appearance.  Junks,  on  wliich  officers 
of  government  are  embariicd,  have  placards 
to  distinguish  them :  the  characters  inscrib- 
ed are  generally  cautions  to  the  people,  to 
preserve  tranquillity,  and  not  to  «bsiiuct 
tbeir  passage. 

•  •  •  «  • 

_  The  banic  of  the  river  is  in  places  artifi- 
cially formed  with  earth  aud  straw  mixed, 
and  the  materials  for  repairing  it  are  collect- 
ed in  heaps  at  small  intervals. 


demanded  so  much  of  otir  attqitioD,  and 
therefore  now  gladly  take  our  leave  of 
'  Chinese  politics,  to  confine  our  remain- 
ing strictures  to  the  appearanoe,  manners, 
habits,  and  chaiactierbtics  of  the  coun- 
try and  people. 

A  stay  of  a  few  hours  only  furnishes 
a  slight  picture  of  Pekin.  Its  walls  are 
built  01  brick,  with  a.  foundatiua  of 
rtooe  :— 


Corpses  are  frequeotiy 
the  river. 


floa^g  on 


Our  countiymen  were  not  treated  with 
the  utmost  attention  at  this  time.  Their 
snppUes  were  scanty ;  yet  such  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ministers,  that  several 
high  Mandarins  are  punished,  because 
they  could  not  overcome  Lord  Amherst's 
refusal  to  perform  the  Ko-ton.  This, 
however,  they  pressed  insolently  enough, 
and  at  Tong-chou,  where  the  conferences 
were  renewed,  endeavoured  strongly  to 
enforce  a  belief  that  it  was  a  high  iMnour 
to  be  so  debased  in  the  Celestial  Empire ; 
the  Kooog-Yay,  one  of  the  greatest 
men,  vehemently  asserting, "  that  as  there 
is  but  one  sun,  there  is  only  one  Ta- 
whan^-te ;  he  is  the  univenwl  sovereign, 
and  all  must  pay  him  homage."  Tlireats 
of  being  sent  back,  a  personal  attack  on 
Sir  G«orge  Staunton,  complaints  of  the 
manner  in  which  toKie  had  lately  been 
conducted,  were  next  employed  sena/tm  ; 
but  Lord  Amherst  remained  firm,  and 
would  not  consent  to  have  bis  Lead  nine 
times  knocked  on  the  floor  upon  any  con- 
sideration. 

Frwn  Tong-chow  they  were  hurried, 
travellinx  all  night,  to  Pekin,  stared  at 
like  wild  beasts,  and  an  attempt  made 
Uterally  to  force  them  at  once  into 
the  presence  of  the  &npen>r.  This  was 
teaisted,  and  an  excnse  of  indisposition 
sent  instead  of  the  reel  apofegy,  viz.  the 
fatigue  of  travelling  all  night,  and  the 
want  of  their  dresses.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Embassy  had 
an  opportunity  of  persuading  thei{  sove- 
reign, that  he  was  disrespectfully  treated, 
and  baulked  by  unfoimded  apologies : 
and  the  Embassy  was  ordered  to  depart 
forthwith.  This  affords  another  proof 
that  "  a  round  unvarnished  tale"  would 
have  been  better  than  diplomatic  sinuo- 
sities, and  that  in  all  relations  of  life,  ho- 
nesty is  the  best  p<)licy« 

We  are  sorry  that  these  affirin  have 


They  are  of  considerable  thickness,  the 
body  of  them  being  of  mud,  so  that  the 
masonry  may  be  considered  a  facing  :  there 
is  not,  however,  sufficient  strength  at  the 
top  to  allow  of  guns  of  large  calibre  being 
mounted  in  the  embrasures.  At  all  the 
gates,  and  at  certain  intervals,  there  arc 
towers  of  immense  height,  with  four  ranges 
of  embrasures,  intended  for  cannon:  I  saw 
none  actually  mounted,  but  in  their  stead 
there  were  some  imitations  in  wood.  Be- 
sides the  tower,  a  wooden  building  of  several 
stories  marked  the  gateways ;  one  of  these 
buildines  was  hiehly  decorated ;  the  project- 
ing roofs  diminishing  in  size  accoraing  to 
their  height,  were  covered  with  green  and 
yellow  tiles,  that  had  a  very  brilliant  effect 
under  the  rays  of  the  son.  A  wet  ditch  skirted 
the  part  of  the  walls  round  which  we  were 
carried.  Pekin  is  situated  in  a  plain ;  its 
lofty  walls,  with  its  numerous  bastions  and 
stupendous  towers,  certainly  give  it  an  im- 
posing appearance,  not  nnworinv  the  capital 
of  a  great  empire.  On  the  side  near  Hat- 
teen  we  crossed  a  laree  common,  wholly  un- 
cultivated ;  a  remancable  circumstance  so 
near  Pekin.  There  are  large  tracts  of 
ground  covered  with  the  Nelumbrium,  or 
water  lily,  near  the  walls,  which,  from  the 
luxuriant  vecetation  of  this  plant,  are  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  the  eye.  The  Tartarean 
mountains,  with  their  blue  and  immeasu- 
rable summits,  are  the  finest  objects  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pekin. 

The  author,  in  this  part  of  his  narra- 
tive, mentions  that  the  mules  which  he 
saw  are  very  fine  animals.  He  also  ex- 
amined "  tiw  wooden  ooUar  called  Kang, 
which  is  fixed  on  the  necks  of  coavictMl 
felons  as  a  pimishment :  it  is  a  sqiure 
board,  thirty  inches  wide,  with  an  aper- 
ture for  the  head ;  it  is  worn  diagonally, 
and  enables  the  bearer  to  rest  the  comer 
upon  a  stone  while  sitting." — 

When  two  Chinese  quarrel,  they  generally 
seize  each  other  by  the  tails,  which  they 
twist  violently :  both  often  bll  to  the  ground, 
and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  long  they  can 
endure  such  acute  pain ;  their  eyes  seem 
bursting  from  tbar  sockets,  the  whole  coun- 
tenance is  distorted,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  pugilists- of  the  best  bottom  must  yield 
in  such  a  contest  from  utter  incaiiacitv  to 
bear  tlie  dreadful  suffering.  Thougn  violent 
to  madness  in  gesture  and  language,  they 
seldom  proceed  to  action,  and  I  have  seen  a 
smart  tap  with  a  fan  satisfy  extreme  rage. 
When,  however,  they  actually  have  recourse 


to  blows,  they  fight  most  foully,  and  death 
has  been  known  to  ensue  from  altick. 


In  another  place  a  renmrkable  piece 
of  ordnance  is  described.  It  bad  five 
mouths,  and  was  bound  round  fMi  iroo 
faoopa.  Themilituy  seem  to  be  efuaihf 
warlike ;  bnt  we  shall  condense  the  va- 
rious information  scattered  through  the 
volume,  concerning  them,  into  one  point 
by  and  by. 

On  one  of  the  cities  it  is  observed  : — 

The  business  of  the  eating-house  seemed 
principally  to  be  carried  on  in  the  streets : 
tea  and  other  liquors,  soups  and  different  pre- 
parations of  meat,  were  divided  into  «Riall 
portions,  and  ready  for  immediate  consump- 
tion :  this  must  be  a  great  accommodation 
and  saving  to  the  labouring  classes,  although 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  ab- 
sence of  domestic  habits  among  them.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  remark  the  neatness  of 
the  Chinese  in  their  tubs,  baskets,  snd 
boxes.  It  is  said  that  in  presents  the  out- 
ward package  not  unfrequently  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  contents.  The  front  yard  of 
all  their  houses  is  set  off  by  some  flowering 
shrubs,  or  dwarf  trees  ;  and  not  seldom  a 
bower  of  treilktge  work,  with  t>eeutiful 
creeping  plants,  adds  convenience  to  orna- 
ment. 

Two  Russians  and  a  Frenchnnn  in 
the  Russian  service,  dressed  completely 
d  la  Chinoiu,  wished  to  enter  into  an 
intercourse  with  the  embassy,  near  Pe- 
kin ;  but  were  discountenanced,  lest  the 
jealousy  of  the  Chinese  should  be  ex- 
cited. The  people  were  generally  civil, 
aud  not  displeased  with  the  inquisitive- 
ness  of  the  travellers ;  bnt  they  were 
barred  the  pleasure  of  gossiping  with  the 
ladies  of  little  feet,  by  an  imperial  edict 
forbidding  females  to  be  seen  by  the 
strangers.  In  spite  of  this,  a  glimpse 
was  occasionally  caught  of  a  peoper  : 
and  many  of  them  were  pretty  enough  to 
cause  the  restraint  to  be  felt  as  a  very  nn- 
galhint  act  of  the  Empernr. 

Narrativb  of  a  Votaob  to  Nsw 
Zealand,  1814-15.    By  John    Lio- 
DiAKD  Nicholas,  Esq.     Published  by 
J.  Black  and  Son,  8vo.  2  vols. 
(Concluded.) 

We  should  be  doing  iiyuslice  to  this 
interesting  work  were  we  to  extend  our 
extracts  much  further;  and,  therefore. 
though  the  temptations  to  prolong  our 
review  are  numerous  and  great,  we  shall 
limit  our  remarks  to  the  present  Number. 

Our  Settlers  were  kindlv  received  by 
all  the  New  Zealand  Chie»  whom  they 
visited  ;  with  some  they  traded  for  wood, 
which  was  obtained  at  a  very  cheap 
rate,  and  an  advantageons  cargo  carried 
back  to  Port  Jackson.  Among  the  rest, 
KfHTB-Korra  entertained  them  ho^itably. 
and  in  honour  of  bis  guests,  institutad  a 
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sham-fight,  e^iiWalent  to  the  tournaments 
ef  ancient  European  times.  This  blood- 
less battle  was  contested  with  every  sign 
of  savage  fury,  bowlings,  war^ongs, 
shouts,  and  claniour^  and  at  last  termi- 
nated with  dance  and  song,  in  which 
both  parties  joined  in  the  best  humour 
imaginable.    Our  author  says : 

From  this  mock  encounter,  which  was 
carried  on,  while  it  lasted,  with  impetuous 
activity,  and  was  an  exact  representation  of 
their  real  mode  of  fighting,  we  had  an  op- 
portunity of  estimating  how  formidable  these 
aavage  warriors  must  always  prove  them- 
aelyes  in  a  serious  conflict  Their  general 
plan  is,  for  each  individual. to  single  out  bis 
antagonist,  with  whom  he  engaees  in  furi> 
ous  combat,  and  continues  to  fight  till  one 
or  other  of  them  falls ;  as  neither  has  any 
idea  of  quitting  the  ground  while  he  has  a 
drop  of  blood  temaininc,  unless  as  the  trium- 
phant victor.  They  always  throw  the  long 
spear  before  they  come  to  close  attack,  when 
the  battlo^xe  and  pattoo-pattoo  are  alone 
employed. 

The  combatants,   on    both    sides,   were 
nearly  eaual  in  point  of  numbers,  Duaterra 
having  aoout  two  hundred,  and  KorrarKorra 
not  quite  so  many ;  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  fieht,  in  which  they  attacked  and  re- 
treated, as  the  business  of  the  entertainment 
required,    and  in  obedience  to  their  own 
firee-will,  it  was  impossible  to  say  which 
party  would  prove  superior  in  an  actual  en- 
gagement,  the  appearance  of  each  being 
equally  formidable,     Duaterra's  men  were 
equipped  like  their  adversaries,  and  had  the 
same  terrible  peculiarities  of  disfigurement; 
while  the  two  pardes  formed  such  an  assem- 
blage as  the  reader  would  hardly  suppose 
coiud  ever  be  found  among  his  fdlow-mor- 
ub< 
"  _________  So  wild  iu  tteir  attire  ; 

Tliat  looked  not  Ilk*  di'  iohabitaots  o*  tb'  eartli, 
Aod  yet  were  en't." 

Amongst  tliose  who  distin^ished  them- 
selves by  peculiar  intrepidity,  and  were 
foremost  m  every  attack,  I  was  a  good  deal 
surprised  to  see  the  Queen  of  Tippoonab,  ■ 
Duaterra's  lady,  whose  courage,  on  this  day, 
was  eminently  conspicuous.  This  sturdy 
Amazon,  dressed  out  in  the  red  eown  and 
petticoat  she  had  received  from  Mr.Marsdeo, 
and  holding  a  laree  horse-pistol  in  her  band, 
appeared  upon  alloccasions  anxious  to  sig- 
nalise herself;  and  superior  to  the  timidity 
•f  ber  sex,  displayed  ia  the  conflict  the  most 
undaunted  spirit,  rivalling  the  boldest  man 
in  deeds  of  heroism,  and  selecting  for  her 
antagonist  the  most  formidable  she  could 
find.  But  from  the  exertions  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, both  in  the  battle  and  war  dance,  or 
what  may  not  be  iuiproperly  termed,  the 
play  and  after-piece,  her  plump  frame  was 

S lite  exhausted,  and  she  stood,  atthecoo- 
usioD  of  tbo  entertainment,  panting  foe 
breath,  and  reeking  with  perspiration.  In 
this  state  she  was.pTeaiied  to  notice  me  with 
a  distinguished  mark  of  flattering  conde- 
stension,  by  holding  out  her  lips  tor  roe  to 


'  Tippoonab  is  tiie  distriet  of  which  Ranged 
Imo  is  the  capital. 


kiss,  an  honour  I  could  have  very  well  dis- 

fensed  with,  but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
could  not  decline,  without  offering  a  slight 
to  a  personage  of  such  elevated  consequence. 
Besides  th)S  dauntless  Penthuilea,  I  ob- 
served likewise  some  other  female  waniors, 
who  joined  in  the  combat  with  much  reso- 
lution, and  following  the  example  of  their 
queen,  exposed  tHemselves  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  to  naimic  dangers.  From  what 
I  discovered,  however,  I  &und  that  it  was 
not  a  general  practice  for  women  in  this 
island  to  take  the  field,  and  that  the  passion 
for  warlike  prowess  was~  oply  to.  be  fouiid 
among  certain  ladies  of  a  more  intrepid 
character  than  the  rest. 

We  shall  now  select,  almost  without 
uiangement,  a  few  ef  the  passages  which 
convey  the  most  curious  traits  of  the 
nmnners  and  character  of  these  Islanders. 
We  dare  not  pronounce,  that  the  follow- 
ing is  not  a.genuine  expression  of  more 
universal  feeling,  though  our  customs 
prevent  it  from  l^ing  so  openly  displayed. 

As  we  were  walking  along  the  brach,  we 
were  followed  by  a  pretty-looking  young 
woman,  who  complained  to  us,  in  a  strain 
of  artless  simplicity,  and  with  a  piteous  tone 
of  voice,  that  she  had  neither  husband  nor 
child,  and  that  no  man  would  have  her, 
though  she  wished  of  all  things  to  get  mar- 
ried r  It  is  thought  no  impropriety  in  this 
country  for  the  lady  to  mate  the  first  ad 
vances,  or  even  to  grant  fiivours  bofore  the 
marriage  ceremony  takes  place;  being,  while 
single,  considered  exempt  from  all  those 
restraints  which  delicacy  imposes  on  civi- 
lised nations ;  but  after  maniage  no  prrrilege 
of  this  kind  is  allowed. 

The  people  are,  with  all  their  barbarity, 
very  ingenious. 

The  children  of  the  natives  displayed  be- 
foru  us  a  specimen  of  their  ingenuity,  as  we 
rowed  along  the  cove,  in  a  curious  imitation 
of  our  ship,  the  Active,  made  in  wicker- 
work.  They  had  fitted  up  their  little  hark 
as  nearly  after  the  plan  of  the  model  as  pos- 
sible ;  she  had  a  bowsprit  and  two  masts, 
with  ropes  connected  to  them,  while  the 
builders,  having  now  launched  her  into  the 
water,  were  proving  the  success  of  their 
labours,  and  seemed  quite  happy  at  the  re- 
sult. This  strong  proof  of  the  imitative 
genius  of  tbese  people  was  the  more  pleasing 
10  us,  as  being  found  in  the  children,  who 
thereby  gave  us  every  reason  to  augur  fa- 
vourably of  their  future  improvement;  and 
the  reflection  was  highly  gratifying,  that 
they  might,  as  they  grew  up,  copy  with 
similar  industry,  all  those  arts  of  civilized 
life,  which  the  missionaries  were  to  introduce 
among  them. 

When  tbey  had  settled  the  colonists, 
our  voyagers  took  au  excursion  from  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  and  visited  the  river 
Thames  of  Cook,  aud  the  settlements  on 
its  banks.  They  here  encountered  May- 
hanger,  the  native  whom  Mr.  Savage 
brought  to  England,  aud  who  excited  so 
mncfa  notice  in  London  about  tea  years 
ago,  when  he  was  presented  to  the  King 


and  Royal  Family.  Mayhanger  bad  re- 
lapsed into  as  great  barbarisin  as  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen,  seemed  qnite  in- 
different  about  England,  and  wholly  oc- 
copied  in  contriving  what  he  might  ask 
for.  A  cat  and  some  large  nails  were 'the 
objects  of  his  cupidity,  and  with  these 
he  was  gratified. 

At  another  place  they  met  a  native  of 
Hindostan,  a  deserter  from  the  City  of 
Edinhwrgh,  who  had  reconciled  himself 
to  the  habits  and  mode  of  living  of  the 
New  Zealaoders.  He  was  married,  and 
preferred  thu  island  to  his  own  country. 

The  Chiefs  maintain  considerable 
state.  In  the  centre  of  one  of  their 
towns  the  travellers  ytete  shown  the 
throne  of  Kangeroa. 

It  was  curiously  shaped,  aod  raiacd  upon 
a  post  about  six  feet  from  the  ground, 
with  some  fanciful  devices  of  grotesque 
carving.  There  was  a  step  to  it,  to  assist  the 
Chief  in  getting  tip,  and  it  served  him  also 
for  a  foot-stool.  On  this  throne,  the  Chie^ 
elevated  above  his  people,  dispensed  hi* 
laws  and  issued  his  commands,  with  at 
much  authority  as  the  most  absolute  poten- 
tate in  Europe.  Convenient  to  this  seat  was 
another,  appropriated  exclusively  for  the 
use  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  Kangeroa's 
mother;  and  close  to  it  a  small  box,  to  hold 
her  Majesty's  provisions. 

The  following  description  of  a  whimsi- 
cal exchange  shows  the  friendly  nature 
of  the  intercourse  between  the  Earopeans 
and  the  natives : 

A  sturdy  old  man,  who  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  keen' dealer,  coming  up  to  me 
with  a  Urge  mat,  o&ied  to  exchange  it  with 
me  for  my  coat,  to  which  I  made  net  the 
least  objection,  seeing  I  should  not  lose 
much  by  the  bargain,  while  it  would  a£R)rd 
me  no  inconsiderable  desree  of  entertwi- 
ment,  by  its  giving  an  adventitious  conse- 
quence to  the  old  man  among  the  other  na- 
tives. The  exchange,  therefore^  took  place 
immediately,  when  tho  old  man  putting  on 
the  coat,  and  I  the  mat,  we  walked  about,  to 
the  supreme  enjoyment  of  the  surrounding 
crowd,  who  regarded  me  with  an  air  that 
showed  how  much  their  vanity  was  flattered 
by  my  appearing  in  their  native  attire,  and 
stared  at  the  eoanti^man  as  if  they  doubted 
his  identity,  and  believed  that  his  person  had 
suffered  transformation  by  being  arrayed  in : 
this  strange  habit;  bursting  at  the  same 
time  into  occasional  transports  of  merriment, 
and  laughing  heartily  at  the  appearance  he 
made.  He  was  certainly  an  admirable  sub- 
ject for  their  good  humour  to  indulge  itself 
upon ;  nor  was  I  surprised  that  they  should 
think  him  quite  another  man,  from  the  mo- 
ment be  put  on  the  coat  His  manner  and. 
movements  were- entirely  altered;  his  figure, 
which  before  seemed  bent  with  age,  now 
became  suddenly  erect;  and  his  gait,  which 
but  lately  was  grave  and  circumspect,  was 
now  light  and  nivolous,  as  thar  at  the  most , 
idle  lounger  in  the  British  metropolis ;  and 
there  wen  inalantaneously  so  many  ludieroua 
airs  of  pompous  consequence  about  him,  as 
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I  never  till  that  moment  b^eld,  and  thought 
it  impossible  ftr  »aj  iiadhridasl  to  affect. 

A  faatral  u  goKraUy  one  of  the  most 
earioiu  of  Mrag*  ttntujimt;  in  New 
Zealand  tbey  tre  tbaa  condacted : 

The  New  Zealaodere  neTer  aoffer  their 
dead  to  lem^n  longer  above  nound,  after 
the  vital  spark  ia  extinguished,  uaa  till  they 
-aan  arran^  the  forma  of  their  inhumation. 
Being  cunoua  to  obterve  their  ceremonies 
ttpon  this  occarino,  we  immediately  hastened 
to  the  place  where  the  corpse  was  lying, 
which  .was  sbont  a  mile  from  lUngehoo. 
Arriving  here,  we  found  several  of  the  na- 
tives on  the  beach  before  us,  and  the  body  of 
the  deceased  bundled  up  in  the  clothes  he 
wore  at  the  time  he  expired;  the  knees  and 
t'^t  apparently  brought  close  to  the  bodv,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  native  who  bad  died  on 
board;  and  the  whole  finteoed  tight  roond 
with  a  hek,  and  placed  on  a  bank  between 
two  polea.  which  had  (erved  te  convey  it 
thither.  Though  the  assemblage  was  lara;e, 
the  number  Mnonmers  were  few;  andof 
all  who  were  standing  beside  the  corpse,  I 
could  see  only  the  vndow  of  Tlpp^iee  and 
another  woman,  who  appeared  serioiuiy 
afi^cted.  These  weet  bitt«riy,  and  were 
particulady  carefol  that  we  slioold  not  ap- 
proach too  near  the  body;  tetKog  us,  with 
aaUoue  precaution,  that  it  was  uSoo,  taboo, 
and  showine  violent  signs  of  tmeasiness,  lest 
we  should  Mvance  beyond  certain  preuribeA 
limits.  The  other  natives  who  were  in  at- 
tendance though  socae  of  tbem  had  aU  the 
hideous  marks  of  soirow  inscribed  on  their 
feces,  felt,  I  am  persuaded,  no  real  concern. 
One  younz  man,  who  was  probably  a  near 
- — Mlaliuu  ur  4hc  deceased,  had  his  face  lace- 
rated fas  a  frigbifbl  manner,  and  was  shedding 
tean  very  oopieaslv ;  but  on  going  up  to 
tlM  moamer,  I  witnosmd  in  him  a  most 
oiMCemly  traositien,  for  he  smiled  with  a 
degree  of  vivacious  levity,  that  proved  his 

fef  to  be  only  in  the  rewgltine  semblance, 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  fiwm  only 
amillng  at  first,  be  new  laughed  very  heartily ; 
and  hie  behaviour  was  altoMfther  so  hieon- 
aiMint  with  the  appearance  Tie  assumed,  that 
I  knew  not  hew  to  acooMiit  for  it,  nnless  by 
considering  the  most  doleful  testimonies  of 
sorrow  amons  some  of  these  people,  as 
nothing  more  Uian  common-plaoe  forms,  pre- 
scribed by  long-established  usage.  But  this 
opinioo  will  by  no  means  apply  to  the  New 
Zealanders  in  theaggregate ;  fiw  no  pee|iie  in 
eaistenoe  ean  feel  grief  more  acntely  than 
they  do  as  a  body;  and  their  mourning, 
th««gh  enjoined  by  outward  custom,  is 
nevertheless  sanctioned  by  the  heart.  The 
women,  excepting  the  two  first  I  have  men- 
tioned, evinced,  in  the  present  instance,  no 
regret  whatever.  They  laughed  and  talked 
away  without  the  leaat  reserve,  quite  heed- 
leas  of  the  occasion,  being  much  more  in- 
elined  te  ksquaeity  and  mirsb  than  to  aslenee 
or  dejection.  Several  of  them  asked  me  for 
naik.  and  tnld  me  they  had  thread  fur  sale, 
which  they  vrished  me  to  parcbase. 

The  Missionary  having  purchased  the 
land  for  the  setUemeqt,  it  bfecame  diffi- 
cult to  have  the  deed  of  sale  pro^eil^ 
'  -ned.    The  contxivaBce,  pn  s^atwc^ 


was  an  amunng  one :  it  consisted  of  "  a 
complete  representation  of  the  Amoto, 
or  tattooing  of  the  countenance  of 
Gnnnab,"  (the  seller,)  to  which  he  put 
bis  marii  as  the  ratifying  symbol.  The 
deed  itsdf  is  so  cmious,  that  we  Iran 
scribe  it : 

Know  all  men  to  whom  these  presents 
shall  come,  that  I,  Ahood<«  U  Gunna,  King 
of  Rangee  Hoo,  in  the  Island  of  New  Zea- 
land, have,  in  consideration  of  twelve  axes 
to  me  in  hand  now  paid  and  delivered  by 
thri  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  of  Panamatte,  in 
the  territory  of  New  South  Wales,  given, 
granted,  bargained,  and  sold,  and  by  this 
present  instrument,  do  give,  grant,  bargain, 
and  sell  unto  the  committee  of  the  Cimrcb 
Uissionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the  East, 
instituted  in  London,  in  the  Kinsdom  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  their  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, all  that  piece  and  parcel  of  land  situate 
in  the  district  of  Hoshee,  in  the  Island  of 
New  Zealand,  bounded  on  the  south  side  by 
the  bay  of  Tippoona  and  the  town  of  Ran- 

?;hee  Hoo,  on  the  north  skle  by  a  creek  of 
resh  water,  and  on  the  west  by  a  public 
road  into  the  iotrrioi;  together  with  all  the 
rights,  members,  privileges,  and  appurte- 
nances tbereaaio  belonging :  To  have  and  to 
hold  to  the  aforesaid  committee  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and 
the  East,  instituted  in  London,  iu  the  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain,  their  heirs,  successors, 
and  assigns,  for  ever,  cleared  and  freed  from 
all  taxes,  charges,  ioi^^itiens,  and  contribu- 
tion* whatsoever,  as  and  for  their  own  abso- 
lute and  proper  estate  for  ever : 

In  testiooonv  whereof,  I  have,  to  these 
presents  thus  done  and  given,  set  my  hand, 
at  Hoshee,  in  the  Island  oi  New  Zealand, 
this  twenty-fourth  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  of  Christ  one  thousand  aght  hundred 
and  fifteen. 

Signatures  to  the  Grant, 

Tbos.  Kcmdali, 
J.  L.  Nicholas. 
We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  room 
for  our  conclusion.  Yet  the  natural 
productions  of  the  country  deserve  some 
notice.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the 
writer  had  been  somewhat  more  of  a 
botanist,  and  more  familiar  with  natural 
hhtory,  to  have  stamped  his  observations 
with  greater  importance ;  but  still  there 
is  a  Kood  deal  of  intelligence  to  be  ga- 
thered from  even  the  casual  remarks  of 
thpse  who  explore  regions  but  little  known 
to  ns. 

New  Zealand  does  net  present  nain^ 
varieties  either  of  the  vegetable  or  ani> 
mal  creation.  Few  flowers  adorn  its 
soil ;  aad  though  intersected  by  firc  ri- 
vers, and  with  a  eKmatc  coageinal  to  al- 
most aH  fhe  pints  ot  Europe,  tb»  pine 
tree  (of  twioas  m^iestic  kmds  unfcaown 
to  us),  flax  (pfaormiom  tcnax),  and 
fern  of  momtrons  growth,  appear  nearly 
tooooaipy  tbe«aith,  aiM  coflstitiile  the 
ttspkss  of  the  popoteti^.  lite  wood  it 
soM,  tha  AuL  u  munfy^moA  into'thcir 


clotfaing,  the  fern  root  is  their  staff  of 
life,  and  u  convert  into  excellent 
brnd. 

Their  manner  of  preparing  it  is  very  sim- 
ple. After  leavins  it  in  tM  fire  for  some 
time  to  be  beateo  sufficiently,  ihey  take  it 
out  and  pound  it  with  a  inallet  tin  it  be- 
comes quite  soft,  and  fit  for  chewing.  Bern/; 
thus  prepared  for  use,  the  cooks  throw  it 
round  in  bandfuls  to  the  chiefs  and  other 
persons,  who  chew  it  till  all  the  sacrhariao 
or  nutritive  matter  is  extracted,  and  spittina 
out  the  fibrous  part,  they  go  on  again,  and 
coMtinoe  in  this  manner  till  they  have  satis- 
fied their  appetites.  The  fern  net  when  but 
hat  a  pleasant  sweetish  taate,  and  ea  bctng 
steeped  in  water,  deposes  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance resembling  jelly. 

We  would  recommend  experiments  to 
be  made  with  this  root  amonc  ourselves ; 
it  might  at  times  be  eminently  useful  ia 
wild  districts  where  it  abounds,  and 
where  the  scarcity  of  bread  is  soonest 
and  most  severely  felt. 

The  other  and  cultivated  products  of 
New  Zealand  were  chiefly  gourds,  cab- 
bages, turnips,  Indian  com,  potatoes,  and 
coomeras  or  sweet  potatoes.  In  several 
places  wheat  and  peas,  derived  from  Ei»> 
ropean  intercourse,  were  growing  in  a 
flourishing  state;  and  peach  trees  also 
succeed  to  perfection.  The  coasts 
abound  with  fish,  and  the  fisheries  are 
marked  out  with  stakes  as  if  each  divi>- 
sion  was  a  separate  property.  Snappers, 
bream,  parrot-fish,  benecootoos,  excel- 
lent crayfish,  and  a  singular  fish  called 
"  Cokiddie,"  or  apear-fisb,are  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Wcbok*.  The  latter  is  about 
the  size  of  a  perch,  and  shi^>ed  very  like 
it,  except  the  bead,  which  is  father  ob- 
long, like  that  of  a  pig ;  its  skin  is  quite 
rough,  and  behind  its  head  it  is  armed 
with  a  sharp  bone,  about  two  inches 
long,  which  it  can  extrude  aud  shculk  at 
pleasure. 

Of  animalM  the  aeeouat*  are  imperfitct. 
No  venomous  reptiles  coiiU  be  ftmmt 
here,  though  St.  Patrick  never  <cleai«d 
New  ZeaUiid  as  he  did  Ireland.  Hie 
wild  dog,  the  rat,  the  bat,  and  two  spe- 
cies of  sea),  fill  the  catalogue,  with  fvt' 
haps  the  guana,  though  this  was  Dot 
diatinetiy  asoerlainvd,  and  Ae  aKgatar, 
which  one  of  the  Chiefs  described  as 
having  kturd  of  in  the  interior.  Ammag 
the  bmb,  that  delightful  songster  tfie 
poe  with  its  pcadant  tufts  of  iMiite  fea- 
theas,  of  which  a  drawing  is  giMB  i» 
Cook's  Voyages,  aad  an  wgM  \mA 
thou^  to  be  peMNar  t»  this  coaawy, 
and  uneqnadled  in  the  sweetness  aad  t»- 
riety  of  its  notes,  sire  partlcuJarised  ;  ariA 
besides  these,  a  cunoua  duek*  iniiuwf 
rable  parrots  and.  panoquets,  lai^  pi- 
gaso*  c#Ued  ItQQkoopas,  and  anmnMref 
snail  birds  of  beaubftl  pli»9te> » "^^ 
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as  sea  fowl,  contribute  to  the  animation 
of  New  Zealand.  The  insect  tribes  are 
very  limited  in  nuoi)t>«r,  aqd  present  no 
novelty  worthy  of  specification. 

The  population  is  low ;  infinitely  be- 
neath the  proportion  which  the  soil 
could  support.  Sore  eyes  is  a  general 
complaint ;  the  venereal  disease,  tabooing 
the  sick,  and  various  other  causes,  con- 
tribute to  provent  the  increase  of  the 
people.  Our  travellers  saw,  however, 
only  one  deformed  person,  thpugb  mul- 
titndes  were  covered  with  scars  and  ul- 
cers. Mr.  Nicholas,  of  whom  we  now 
take  our  leave,  thanking  him  for  the  en- 
tertainment he  bM  afforded  us,  strongly 
enforces  the  advantageii  that  might  ac- 
crue from  the  importation  of  the  flax  of 
New  Zealand  (which  has  been  success- 
fully cultivated  in  the  department  of  La 
Drome  in  France),  and  after  being  ab- 
i)ent  four  months,  narrates  the  return  of 
the  expedition  to  Port  Jackson,  baring 
Jeft  a  settlement  in  the  Bay  of  Islands 
which  promises  to  civilise  the  country 
and  render  it  of  importance  as  a  place  of 
trade,  and  of  interest  as  a  place  where 
intellectual  attainments,  and  moral  vir- 
tues, and  Christian  duties,  are  superse- 
ding savage  ignorance,  and'  barbarous 
crimes,  and  superstitious  horrors. 


Odes,  and  other  Poenu.  ByHsKRY 
Neele.    l3mo. 

We  have  perused  this  small  volume 
with  conaicTeiable  interest.  The  tone  of 
feeling  wbjch  pervades  it,  is  far  removed 
from  aflfectation;  the  independence  it 
breathes,  does  not  proceed  to  that  vio- 
lent pitch  which  marks  discontent  and 
impatience  of  salutary  restraint  rather 
than  the  noble  aspirarion  of  a  free  spirit ; 
its  melancholy  seems  natural ;  and  if  its 
poetry  does  not  chim  the  highest  region 
of  PumassHS,  it  possesses  in  general  a 
pleasing  smoothness  and  taste  which  pre- 
serve it  from  being  precipitated  from  the 
central  elevation  to  the  bottom  of  the 
two-forked  bill.  The  author  has  evi- 
dently imbued  bis  mind  deeply  with  the 
bards  of  other  times,  a^d  his  half-recol- 
lections of  them  frequently  assume  an 
original  air,  which  we  imagine  has  in 
these  instanoes  deceived  even  himself 
Not  but  these  are  maoy  indications  of 
creative  fancy,  some  highly  poetical 
images,  and  powerful  descriptions;  but 
they  are  so  often  mingled  with  less  novel 
thongbU,  that  we  kd  as  if  their  light  lie- 
longed  none  Irulyio  the  moon  than  to  the 
gnat  foHOtain  of  day.  awl  that  they  shone 
with  borrowed  and  reflected  splendour. 
Ode  ▼[.  "  Tt  the  Moon,"  (which  was 
not  io  oar  lia  when  we  fm|4oyed  this 


metaphor)  oflers,  in  its  commencing  vene, 

a  &ir  example  of  this. 

How  beaotirnl  oa  yonder  casement  pane 

Tht  inil4  moon  gazes  I  Mark 
WiUi  what  a  lovely  and  majestic  step 

She  treads  the  heavenly  biUs  ; 
And  oh  I  how  soft,  bow  stieatly,  she  poms 
Her  chaiten'd  radiance  on  the  scene  Dclew, 
And  hiil,  and  dale,  and  tow'r 
Driqk  ibe  pare  flood  of  light. 
It  is  no  bad  compliment  to  Mr.  Neele 
to  tell  hhn,   that  neither  Ossian  nor  Mil- 
ton were  absent  from  hb  mind  when  h^ 
penned  these  lines. 

Lyrical  versification  demands  at  once 
the  highest  force  and  polish.    Tbeae  our 
author  does  not  always  bestow.    In  an 
Ode  to  Horn»,  the  two  hut  lines  of  the 
following  quotation  are  very  feeble. 
Bat  mark  her  nclancboly  tnu. 
This  blighu  the  eye,  that  fires  tlie  brain ; 
These  creep  nnmark'd  lata  the  ebeek, 
And  bhst  it  witha  paleness  Ucdc. 
In  "  Disappointasent,"  a  Poem,  it  is 
said,  when  She  finds  a  flower, 
....    V  More  divlae,  more  fUr,- 
Sbe  erawis  npon  its  loveliest  leaf 
And  feeds,  and  fcwMlt,  and  rvMsa*  theK." 
The  notion  of  Disappointment  breeding 
is  almost  ludicrous,  and  "  rotten"  is  not 
an  English  verb,   though  it  is  a  Dutch 
one,   and  used  sometimes  by  the  lower 
order  in  Scotland. 

The  Poem  entitled  "  Dirge "  is  so  iO' 
finitely  inferior  to  Buns'  "  Man  is  made 
to  Mourn,"  that  we  regret  its  close  re- 
semblance to  some  parts  of  that  melan 
cboly  composition.  Still  however,  in  no- 
ticing these  blemishes,  we  are  far  from 
wishing  either  to  depress  or  depreciate 
Mr.  Neele's  muse.  As  a  maiden  per- 
formance, his  volume  is  entitled  to  a 
much  more  indulgent  criticism  than  its 
merits  need ;  and  the  plea  of  youth  and 
inexperience  may  well  be  dispensed  with, 
not  only  for  absolving  him  from  severe 
censure,  but  for  obtaining  very  flattering 
acknowledgements.  We  trust  we  shall 
have  an  early  opportimity  of  reading 
more  of  his  pm>ductions,  and  thanking 
him  for  the  polite  communication,  whicn 
will  be  found  among  the  Original  Poetry 
in  a  subsequent  page,  we  copy  another 
poem  from  his  published  work  as  a  fair 
and  favourable  example  of  his  talents, 
which  a  few  slight  alterations  would  ren- 
der beautiful  as  it  is  pathetic. 

THE  WANDERER'S  ROUNDELAY. 

I. 
Earth  does  not  bear  another  wretch, 

Do  helpless,  so  forlorn  as  I ; 
Yet  not  for  me  a  hand  will  stieteh. 
And  not  for  iqc  a  heart  will  lif^ ; 
The  happy  ID  their  happiness. 

Will  not  a  thoQxht  to  woe  ioclioe ; 
The  wretched  fea  a  fierce  distr^ 
Xoe  mocb  tl(f ir  own  to  tbinlt  or  ^iac ; 
And  few  shall  be 
The  tears  for  me, 
When  I  am  lain  beneath  t^  lass. 


11. 
Tliere  was  a  tfane  when  jov  ran  high. 

And  every  sadder  thoaght  was  wedc^ 
Teais  did  not  always  dim  this  eye, 

Or  sorrow  always  stain  this  cbedc; 
And  even  now  I  often  dream, 

Wben  sunk  in  feverish  broken  sleep. 
Of  diinn  that  were  and  things  that  seem. 
And  mends  that  tove,  then  wake  to  weep 
That  few  arast  be 
The  tears  for  me. 
When  I  am  lain  beneath  the  tree. 
HI. 
Travellers  htment  the  donded  skics» 

The  Buralist  the  roiled  ball. 
And  when  tb'  oncooscious  lily  diok 

How  manv  mark  and  noiun  its  nB  !— 
BntI — no  dirge  for  me  will  ring, 

No  stone  inll  mark  my  lonely  spot; 
I  am  a  soffering,  withering  thing. 
Just  seen,  and  slighted,  and  forget;, 
And  finr  shall  be 
The  teal*  for  met 
When  I  am  tain  beneath  the  tree. 
IV. 
Yet  welcome  boor  of  parting  breath. 

Come  sore  nnerriag  dart— tkei«'s^reem> 
For  sorrow  in  the  arms  of  des  A, 

For  disappointment  in  the  tomb : 
What  tbo'  the  slambers  there  l>e  deep, 

Tlio'  not  hjf  kind  remembrance  bles^. 
To  sinmber  u  to  cease  to  weep, 
To  sleep  forgotten  is  to  rest ; 
Oh,  sonad  shall  be 
The  rest  for  me, 
Wben  I  am  lain  beneath  the  tree. 


Pi  KNOCK'S  Catbchismb. 

Calecimm  of  the  Historv  of  England : 
of  Roman  History :  of  Bible  and  Gospel 
History:  of  Universal  Hbtory:  of  Bo- 
tany :  of  English  Grammar,  &c,  &c  &c. 

We  have  aterely  selected  the  above 
from  a  long  Ibt  of  Catechisms,  for  which 
the  rising  generation  are  iiidebted  t6 
Messrs.  Pinnock  and  Maunder,  in  order 
to  bring  them,  with  our  honest  comnien- 
dations,  more  dbtinctly  than  by  adver- 
tisement, under  public  consideiatioo.  It 
may  be,  that  the  circuoutaoce  of  Mesin. 
P.  and  M.  being  the  publishers  of  the  Li- 
terary Oaiette,  may  have  led  to  oar  ex- 
amining these  little  volumes  with  greater 
attention  than  we  might  otherwise  have 
bestowed  upon  them ;  but  sure  we  are^ 
that  no  circumstance  would  tempt  wi  to 
stake  our  credit  by  laying'  a  fiulacioiN 
report  upon  tbem  before  parties  so  jea- 
lously interest^  in  the  education  of 
youth  as  Teachers  and  Parents.  But,  in 
truth,  beipg  led  to  look  into  these  works, 
we  have  bcisn  pleasingly  surprised  at  the 
variety  and  accnracy  of  the  information 
they  contain,  within  so  small  a  compass 
auci  in  so  excellent  a  form :  and  we  feel' 
that  we  are  opl^  discharging  an  usefid 
duty  in  communicating  the  r«suit  of  our 
remarks  to  the  public. 

The  antiquity  and  universal  adoption 
of  the  catechetical  maqner  of  conveying 
instrpctioii,  b  perhaps  the  b/oit  proof  <n 
iu  value.    Tk^  smnory  it  ludiad  hy  the 
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questioD,  and  the  mbd  impressed  by  the 
answer:  the  former  is  the  help  which 
iu&nt  years  need,  and  the  latter  is  the 
essence  of  all  iotellectnal  acqairemenl. 
The  skill  necessary  to  balance  these  two 
qualities,  so  as  neither  to  assist  so  much 
as  to  weaken  the  reasoning  powers,  nor  to 
expect  so  much  as  to  overpower  the  ca- 
pacity of  childhood,  does  appear  to  us 
to  be  happily  displayed  in  these  Cate- 
chisms. We  have  that  of  the  History  of 
England  in  our  hand;  and  if  it  be  allowed 
to  us  'ex  uno  disceomnes,'  we  would  say, 
that  more  convenient,  accurate,  well- 
arranged,  and  proper  publications  for  the 
pnrposes  they  embrace,  were  never  sub- 
mitted to  general  approbation. 


Con  mdlli  soffj.    Uii  sninrnr  di  <h>D4i 
Lieve  i>i  wote  intomo ;  dai  bet  fiori 
Dolce  fjraKrwixa  spira ;  olczza  I'auni 
Di  Ueli  odori ;  an  piu  splendeote  lame, 
II  virgolto  gentil  circonda  e  fregia. 

Cm(«  Ttrxo. 


It,  Cahilmo  Van)  Com«oistato, 

The  first  canto  is  concluded  with  a  review 
ol  the  Tuscan  army ;  in  which  the  author 
has  collected  every  thing  he  could  find  re- 
specting the  events  of  which  Tuscany  was 
the  thratre,  on  its  peculiar  mythology,  and 
iU  ancient  geography.  The  poet  hadtp  con- 
tend with  many  dilSculties  in  the  numerous 
details  which  the  description  of  this  review 
raqoired.  He  has  endeavoured  to  animate 
it  by  interesting  narratives,  by  ingenious  fa- 
Ues,and^biiniancy  of  style.  Theeleventh 
canto  contains,  in  like  manner,  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  various  corps  of  the  Italian  army, 
which  come  to  the  aid  of  Veil.  Every  coun- 
•tn^  of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula,  is  characterised  by  its  man- 
ners, its  laws,  its  traditions,  its  claims  to 
glory,  its  ensigns,  its  habits,  its  arms,  &c.; 
«U  which  details  have  a  pecnliar  interest  and 
local  colouring,  more  gratifying  to  the  Italian 
than  gener^  reader. 

In  the  third  canto,  Juno  descends  to  the 
infernal  regions  to  implore  the  aid  of  Pluto 
against  the  Romans ;  she  traverses  the  Ely. 
tian  fields.    The  poet  gives  us  several  de- 
•cripdons ;  among  others  may  be  remarked 
uie  image  of  civilnation,  which  is  represent- 
-ed  under  the  emblem  of  a  very  great  tree 
the  brauohes  of  wbich  spread  afar,  and  al- 
most reach  the  heavens.    The  description 
of  this  tree  is  very  remarkable,  both  for  the 
imagery  and  the  expressions. 
"  Amidst  the  smiling  flow'r.enameIled  plain 
A  lofty  orange  prondly  rears  its  head ; 
IfhoM  knotty  boDgbs,  in  ihiDingverdare  dresi'd 
And  fniit  Hesperian,  to  the  heav'ns  extend 
Cheir  far  oat-spreading  anaai    Sweet  Zephyr's 

breath    . 
Soft  agitates  the  gently-whiip'ring  leaves 
That  scarce  are  beard  to  sigh :  the  lovely  flow'rs 
Exhale  delicious  fragrance :  all  the  air 
Breathes  richest  odours :  a  more  brilliant  light 
Around  the  beauteoos  tree  mild-beaming  plays." 
For  the  benefit  of  suuh  of  our  readers  as 
understand  Italian,  we  subjoin  the  original 
of  this  passage,  though  we  are  fully  aware 
to  how  great  a  disadvantage  our  translation 
inu.st  appear  in  comparison, 
Sorge  per  mesco  a  la  region  fiorita 
RotonOo,  e  grande,  un  rigoglioso  arando. 
Che  con  le  vcrdi  foglie,  e  i  pomi  d'oro, 
L'annose  bracchi  in  fino  al  cielo  ettolle 
L'anra  loave  adot  ador  It  fere 


The  guard  of  this  tree  is  confided  to  the 
Tuscans,  and  the  author  has  embraced  this 
opportunity  to  characterize  several  great  men, 
and  to  celebrate  the  glory  of  Tuscany. 

In  the  sixth  canto,  the  Carthaginian  suc- 
cours arrive.  During  the  .voyage,  young 
Barra,  son  to  the  Queen,  and  general  of  the 
Africans,  relates  to  the  envoy  of  the  King  of 
Veil,  all  that  has  passed  at  Carthage  since 
the  death  of  Dido.  In  the  eiehth  canto, 
while  the  pestilence  afflicts  tne  Roman 
army,  a  truce  is  made,  diirine  which  the 
funeral  rites  are  paid  to  the  dead,  and  games 
celebrated  in  their  honor.  There  are  va- 
rious other  episodes,  which  we  pass  over, 
llie  most  important  is  that  of  Venilia,  who 
serves  in  the  Roman  army  disguised  as  a 
warrior.  Camiljus,  to  punish  the  breach  of 
discipline  committed  by  a  part  of  the  army, 
in  refusing  to  obey  Appius,  orders  the  sol- 
diers to  be  decimated.  Many  had  already 
suffered  their  punishment,  when  one  of  the 
unhappy  victim*  designated  by  drawing  lots 
is  discovered  to  be  a  woman.  It  is  Venilia. 
We  refer  to  the  poem  for  tl>e  sequel  of  hei 
adventures,  and  her  death,  which  she  meets 
in  Veil. 

What  we  '  have  said  suffices  to  show  the 
object  which  the  poet  has  had  in  view.  He 
has  employed  his  talents  in  the  celebration 
of  ancient  and  modem  Tuscany,  and  in  im- 
nwrtalizing  the  ^ory  which  it  has  acotiired, 
in  giving  to  Italy,  at  two  periods  so  distant 
from  each  other,  the  blessings  of  civilization. 
The  arrangement  of  the  poem  and  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  characters  are  especially 
worthy  of  praise.  The  character  of  Camillus 
is  eminently  heroic :  it  is  happily  conceived, 
and  as  happily  executed.  This  hero  fills  the 
fbrepound  with  dienity,  and  his  absence  is 
as  remarkable  in  toe  poem  as  his  presence. 
It  may  be  said  too,  that  if  we  compare  the 
absence  of  Achilles  with  that  of  Camillus, 
the  newpoem  has  the  advantage  of  a  more 
moral  efiect.  Achilles  withdraws  from  com- 
bat because  the  Greeks  (or  rather  their  gene- 
ral) are  unjust  towards  him,  and  sacrifices 
to  his  resentment  what  he  owes  to  hiscoun- 
trv.  In  Camillus,  it  is  the  popular  factions 
which  deprive  the  heroof  tiie  honor  of  com- 
manding the  Romans,  and  of  procuring 
them  the  victory;  and  he  resumes  his  arms 
for  his  country,  he  triumphs  for  her,  as  soon 
as  she  allows,  or  rather  commands,  him. 

The  style  of  this  poem  is  noble  and  ele- 
gant; the  passage  we  have  quoted  above 
confirms  tjiis  assertion,  and  we  should  be 
happy,  did  our  limits  allow,  to  quote  some 
others.  We  cannot,  however,  resist  the 
temptation  of  transcribing  the  portrait  of 
Homer. 

Amid  the  rcat,  soperior  o'er  tbem  all, 
In  ample,  sacred  robe,  the  poet  stood. 
When  he  those  orbs,  of  viition  erst  bereft, 
Bat  now  irradiate  with  celestial  Are, 
To  heav'B  op-nised,  and  tbederp-soandiac  lyre, 
Mow  with  the  plectinm,  now  the  finger,  wdced, 
-Th'  Elysian  plains  were  still,  and  Orpbem'  self 
In  silent  wooder  beard  the  lofty  seng: 


In  mcaao  a  lor  gioie  sovraoQ  a  totti; 
In  lonoo  abito  e  saeir»  il  buon  cantore, 
Qnand  el  le  Inci,  gia  dl  loci  prive, 
Ed  era  di  divin  fnoco  splendenti 
Al  cielo  innalsa,  e  la  sonora  citra. 
Or  col  plettro  ncerca,  or  con  le  dita 
Tacciongli  Elisi  campi,  et  tace  Orfeo, 
A  I'alto  toon  meravigliando  anch'  esto. 

Cmta  Tern. 
Our  notice  of  this  work  is  abridged  from 

the  critique  of  M.  Raynouard  in  the' Journal 

de  Savans  for  July  last. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 
Messrs.  I.  S.  Ersch,  and  I.  G.  Gruber,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  university  of  Halle,  have  un-i 
dertaken  to  edit  an  Universal  Encyclopxdia 
of  the  Sciences  and  Arts,  of  which  we  have 
just  received  the  prospectus.  It  is  to 
consist  of  thirty  volumes,  large  quarto,  with 
numerous  maps  and  prints  from  original 
drawings.  It  is  intended  to  embrace  every 
branch  of  science  and  art,  and  to  combine 
richness  of  materials  with  conciseness  of 
style ;  so  that  every  subject  will  be  fully 
treated  of,  without  extenaiiig  the  articles  to 
an  immoderate  length.  Four  hundred  men 
of  letters,  already  honourably  known  in  and 
out  of  Germany,  have  engaged  in  this  great 
undertaking,  and  every  article  will  be  signed 
by  its  author.  A  number  has  been  pub- 
lished, as  a  specimen  of  the  execution,  con- 
taininga  selection  of  ISO  articles,  taken  from 
every  letter  of  the  alphabet,  from  A  to  Z, 
and  in  all  the  various  departments  of  sci- 
ence. It  is  expected  to  be  concluded  in 
about  six  years. 

MiTHEioATES. — The  fourth  part  of  this 
celebrated  work  is  now  published.  This 
great  undertaking,  comprising  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  near  five  hundred  languages  and 
dialects,  is  thus  happily  brought  to  the  de- 
sired conclusion.  Conceived  and  begun  by 
the  great  lexicographer  John  Christopher 
Adeliing,  who,  we  believe,  completed  only 
the  first  part  (which  was  published  in  1806) 
and  part  of  the  second,  it  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  continued  by  a  man  fully  ade* 
quale  to  the  task.  Dr.  John  Severin  Vater  of 
Konigsberg,  one  of  the  most  learned  pliilo- 
logers  in  Europe.  The  contents  of  this 
fourth  and  last  part  are — 1.  Additions  to 
the  first  part,  by  the  Russian  counsellor  of 
state,  Adelung ;  and  additions  to  the  second 
volume. — 2.  Corrections  and  additions  re- 
specting the  Basque  language,  by  bis  Excel- 
leiicy  the  Prussian  minister  of  stale,  Barou 
William  Von  Humboldt,  now  ambassador 
from  his  Majes^  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britun.— S.  Additions  hy  the 
counsellor  of  state.  Von  Adelung,  and  the 
editor ;  and  lastly, addilions  by  this  latter  lo 
the  third  volume.  A  general  indax  is 
added. 

Re$toratio*  of  the  Scieiut  of  Politietf  or 
neory  of  the  natural  Statt  ^  Society,  Ig 
C.  L.  Von  Halter,  vol.  ii. 

In  our  9th  Number  we  noticed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  volume  of  this  interesting 
work:  This  second  volume  contains  chapters 
33  to43inclttaive,  moetof  which  treat  on  tab. 
jects  of  the  highest  importanea— eudi«*  the' 
origin  of  sovereignty,  tn^dutief  of  priacM^the 
rights  and  dutiss  ot^  sulfieeti,  dte  mBaaa  fith- 
sessed  Inrnrtnteti  to  ^Mcure  their  flUitau  dM 
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'  loss  of  indepaiadeiice  or  (he  rain  of  states, 
•&c. 

KUhtkeca  Germano-gMtua,  or  Vien  of 
tht  Literature  of  the  Anlimdtiet  vf  the  Ian- 
j«Mgei  and  People  of  the  Kingdomt  of  Ger- 
man, or  partly  German,  race,  fy  Dr.  Nieptaui 
Heinrich  JuUut. 

This  small  treatise,  or  rather  catalogue, 
consisting  of  only  100  pages,  and  34  pages 
of  intniduction,  contains  a  treasure  uf 
valuable  information,  that  miglit  be  else- 
where sought  for  ia  vain.  -  Comprising  all 
the  nations  of  German  race,  it  affords  the 
Enslishman,  the  Swede,  the  Dane,  and  the 
Ilullander,  as  well  as  the  German,  the  ea- 
siest view  of  every  thing  thai  has  been  pub- 
lished, since  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Ger- 
man antiquities,  (!.  e.  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  century),  both  in  monuments  of 
tlieir  languages,  and  contributions  to  facili- 
tate the  knowledge  of  them.  Nay,  the  au- 
thor has  even  performed  more  than  the  main 
object  of  his  undertaking  could  lead  us  to 
expect ;  for  he  has  taken  into  his'plan  the  li- 
terature of  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Por- 
tuguese, and  other  languages  related,  though 
but  distant  ly.with  the  German  ;  and  has  also 
prefixed  to  his  book  a  skot<'h,  short  indeed, 
but  uncommonly  rich  in  information,  of  the 
course  which  the  antiquarian  literature, 
properly  belonging  to  the  western  nations, 
has  hitherto  ukca.  It  is  to  be  wished,  that 
in  future  editions  uf  this  work,  which  cannot 
hi\  to  be  called  for,  the  worthy  author  may 
be  iitduced  to  extend  this  sketch,  to  mention 
more  particularly  the  contents  of  the  most 
important  or  not  well-known  books,  and 
their  real  value;  and  if  possible  to  notice  the 
more  ancient  literature  of  the  Germanic 
languages.    " 

FRENCH  LITERAITJRE. 

A  work  hat  just  been  published  at  Paris, 
whioh  is  stated  by  the  French  Journals  to  be 
hishly  interesting.  The  following  is  the 
title  at  length :  The  History  of  Joau  of  Arc, 
called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  derived  from  her 
own  declarations,  from  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  depositions  of  eye-witnesses,  and 
from  the  Manuscripts  of  the  ■'  Bibliotlieque 
du  Roi,"  and  of  the  Tower  of  London ;  by 
M.  Le  Brun  de  Charmettes.    4  vol.  8vo. 

Dr.  Mondat,  a  physician  at  Paris,  recom- 
mends the  Lactuca  Virom,  as  a  remedy  for 
the  dropsy.  Or.  Collin,  of  Vienna,  many 
years  ago,  found  the  Xac/KraSyvMtrM  effica- 
cious iu  this  disorder. 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 

fiTYLBS   OF   ART  IN   LANDSCAPE 
♦  AINTING. 
FUmith  School  cmeludtd. 

J>.  TsMtEfts.— This  artist  may  rather  be 
eonaidered  a  painter  of  pastoral  scenes,  and 
rustic  life^  than  of  landscape;  and  in 
common  with  Wovermans,  divided  his  at« 
tention  between  his  figures  and  their  back- 
ground. Yet  while  in  him  we  are  almost 
exclusively  rivetted  to  the  polish  of  his  pen- 
cil as  employed  on  the  detail  of  his  figores, 
in  Tenien  wvore  invariaUjr  attracted  by  the 
•eenei;  of  iua  works. 

The  modest  livelineta  of  ibis  artist's  co- 
louring,  his  silverv  and  chastened  hues,  the 
beistiMss  and  freedom  of  his  pencil  will  read- 


ily distinguish  him  from  the  laboured  and 
microscopic  wonders  of  Gerard  Dow,  Mi- 
eris,  &c. 

His  landscapes,  when  they  are  given  as 
exclusively  such,  are  generally  accompanied 
by  some  figures,  in  which  a  portion  of  posi- 
tive colour  in  the  drapery  or  cap  of  his  boors 
serves  to  set  off  ana  heighten  the  subdued 
tone  of  the  rest.  There  is  no  elevation  of 
thought  in  his  compositions,  though  his 
forms  are  in  general  well  chosen,  and  often 
approach  to  tlie  romantic.  His  trees  are  of 
a  general  character,  beautiful  in  shape,  and 
exquisitely  touched.  Of  him  it  may  oe  said, 
that  having  once  seen  his  works,  you  can 
never  be  at  a  loss  to  know  them  again. 

The  prints  after  him  by  P.  le  Bas,  M^or, 
&c.  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  his  style, 

HoBBiMi.  and  Ruysdal  in  a  great  mea- 
'sure  resemble  each  other  in  their  general 
style— all  is  subdued  inte  a  dark  mellow 
tone,  deeply  green.    Hobbiraa  is  mure  sim- 

f>le,  in  choice  of  subject,  as  well  as  «>■ 
our — a  large  spreading  tree,  the  entrance  to 
a  wood,  cottages  seen  through  a  vista  or 
opening  form  the  broad  masses  in  the  fore- 
i^rouncT 

In  the  puntings  of  Ruytdal  there  is  a 
greatervanety  of  tones  and  colours,  rich  hues 
of  purple  and  gold  teints;  the  Utter  judi- 
ciously sprinkled  near  or  between  the  dark 
foliage  and  masses  of  his  trees,  as  well  as  ou 
the  luminous  parts  of  his  fore-grounds.  The 
general  character  of  both,  is  dark  opposed  to 
sky. 

Cuvr. — In  the  landscapes  of  Cuyp,  the 
utmost  simpliciiy  prevails-^stillness  and 
warrotli  are  the  cnwacteristics  of  his  style. 

His  pictures  are  seldom  without  cattle, 
which  generally  occupy  the  principal  place. 
He  is  at  great  pains  to  finish  and  make  out 
the  broad-leafea  dock,  sedges,  or  brambles, 
in  his  foreground. 

A  storm,  or  any  turbulent  acene,  would 
indeed  be  a  novelty  in  this  master's  works ; 
his  water  is  always  calm,  and  his  sky  is  al- 
ways serene. 

The  Dutch  Boats,  iu  the  Marauis  of  .Suf- 
ford's  collection,  is  perhaps  the  finest  speci- 
men that  can  be  produced  of  his  manner ; 
and  may  serve  as  the  most  perfect  model  for 
the  stud^  of  that  artist  who  wishes  to  form 
his  pracuce  on  this  style  of  art. 

Both,  with  much  of  the  warmth  and  still- 
ness of  Cuyp,  has  more  uf  study  and  selec- 
tion in  his  compositions ;  and  bis  scenes 
partake  much  of  the  Italian  form ;  his  trees 
have  a  studied  elegance,  with  more  of  gene- 
ral than  individual  nature. 

BESonEif,  PrNAKER,  and  Waterloo,  form 
links  in  the  chain  which  seems  to  connect 
the  Flemish  with  the  Italian  school. 

Bekohem,  with  the  most  exquisite  pencil 
and  style  of  colour,  has  still  an  artificial  mode 
of  making  out  his  relief:  contrasts  of  colour, 
rather  than  light  and  shade,  produce  the 
effect.  His  sparkling  touches  uf  light  and 
colour  are  often  brought  in,  where  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine  upon  principle  how 
they  came  there. 

The  subjects  of  his  paintings  are  mostly 
pastoral,  with  cattle  and  figures,  and  touched 
with  great  spirit  and  freedom  of  pencil :  the 
rolling  appearioce  of  bis  clouds  gives  apecu- 


liar  grace  to  his  pictures.  It  was  with  refe 
rence  to  their  form,  that  Sir  Joshua  Beynelds 
remai  ked,  they  liad  all  the  cbrrertnessof  wi 
academy  drawing. 

Pthakek.— The  subjects  of  this  painter 
are  also  pastoral,  and  somewhat  resemble 
those  ofBerghem ;  but  in  the  play  of  his  Ut- 
liage,  and  t&  elegant  form  ot  his  tsees,  be 
bas  more  of  Both. 

He  is  however  cooler  in  bis  style  and 
sharper  i»  his  pencil ;  indeed  nothing  can  go 
beyond  the  sweetness  of  touch  and  liglitneas 
of  hand  by  which  bis  foliage  and  branches 
oppose  the  clear  and  beautiful  skies,  over 
which  they  are  throwiv 

His  compositions  are  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  select  kind,  and  his  observance  of  nature 
is  not  less  than  bis  judicious  choice  of  sub- 
ject. 

The  cool  mists  that  are  seen  rising  be- 
tween distance  and  distance,  give  a  separai- 
tion,  (the  effect  of  atmosphere)  the  most  per* 
feet  that  can  be  imagined,  and  by  no  artist 
have  they  been  more  happily  expressed. 

Waterloo. — We  cannot  now  write  or 
see  this  name  without  assuciating  fiir  dif^ 
ferent  ideas  than  those  sylvan  scenes  which 
the  pencil  of  this  artist  communicated.  His 
pictures  are  scarce,  his  drawings  and  etch- 
ings more  numerous.  His  style  bos  soin^' 
thing  of  Bergheni's,  but  is  less  artificial. 

The  compositions  of  Waterloo  are  formed 
and  selected  with  good  taste,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  nature  so  truly  observed,  that  any 
one  moderately  acquainted  with  puintiiyg,  or 
observant  of  the  effects  in  landscape,  may 
enjoy  from  his  book  of  etchings  almost  as 
much  pleasure  as  from  the  finished  piece, 
nor  is  their  variety  their  least  charm. 

BaosonEL  and  Elsbieker  are  in  a  stvle 
of  great  finish  and  neatness;  they  hold  s 
high  character  in  the  class  of  cabinet  pic- 
tures. In  those  of  Brueghel  the  tone  ofco- 
lour  is  a  lively  green,  the  trees  are  remark- 
ably elegant  in  their  form,  and  the  foliase 
dotted  with  much  care  and  precision;  the 
sky  blue  and  vivid.  Upon  the  whole,  painU 
ings  of  this  class  are  rather  curious  than  in- 
teresting; as  representations  of  nature,  they 
have  smadl  claim  to  regard. 

Vander  Hbyden  is  in  every  wav  opposite 
to  the  light  green  hue  of  Brueghel;  ttis  pic- 
tures are  dark,  in  contrast  to  a  light  and 
clear  sky,  but  with  every  attention  to  indi- 
vidual imitation;  they  are  much  laboured, 
but  with  little  choice  as  to  selection  or  com* 
position,  and  are  seldom  without  water,  in 
which  the  objects  are  reflected,  so  as  to  give 
great  brilliancy  to  his  subject. 

To  these  we  might  add  the  name  of  Van 
Goen,  whose  style  is  very  distinct;  his  sub- 
jects were  mostly  taken  from  the  sea  coasts, 
simple  both  in  form  and  colour;  the  ceiieFal 
hue  of  his  pictures  a  low-toiied  yellow  or 
clay  colour,  and  his  trees  dotted  as  if  )qr 
some  mechanical  process.  There  are  many 
others  of  the  Flemish  school  of  landscape 
well  worthy  of  notice,  but  in  treating  un  the 
different  styles,  it  is  only  neces'<ary  lo  bring 
such  forward  as  are  distinct:  and  these  we 
think  will  be  sufficient  to  mark  the  charaiv 
teristic  feature  of  the  Flemish  s^le  in  land* 
scape. 

->  The  Italian  style  of  I/wulsci^  ia  ou^ 
nest. '  '  ' 
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Vektce,  Aoo.lO,  1817.  — Yesterday  the 
prizes  of  the  Royal  Aca«lemy  of  Fine  Arts 
were  distributed  to  those  artists,  whose  works 
were  adjudged  to  be  the  most  worthy.  The 
Governor-General,  Count  Goes,  General 
Chasteller,  and  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons of  Hie  government  and  the  city,  were 
assembled  in  the  former  Scnola  de  laCarita, 
which  was  assigned  by  the  French  to  the 
Academy  of  Arts.  After  Count  Leopold 
Cicognara,  President  of  the  Institution,  had 
made  a  speech,  in  which  be  pronounced  a 
warm  panegyric  upon  the  £mperor,  who 
had  done  much  for  the  Academy,  and  upon 
the  Governor-Crenera],  who  interests  him- 
self so  deeply  in  its  success,  and  upon  bis 
own  zeal,  which  nobody  disputes,  he  turned 
hi?  eyes  on  two  works,  which  attracted  ge- 
neral attention,  and  the  excellence  of  which 
he  duly  extolled.  The  first  was  the  statue 
of  the  muse  Polyhymnia,  by  Canova,  (origi- 
oally  the  portrait  of  a  lady  of  Bonaparte's 
family,  the  head  of  which  is  changed) ; 
Count  Cicognara  took  this  opportunity,  not 
only  to  pay  a  just  tribute  m  praise  to  his 
'friend  Canova,'of  whom  his  countrv,  Ve- 
nice, is  proud,  but  also  to  proclaim  aloud  to 
the  rest  of  Europe,  "  that  luly  was  still  the 
toil  in  which  the  greatest  talents  for  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  flourished,  and  that  nobody 
but  Canova  was  able  to  femish  so  suitable 
a  present  for  their  Imperial  Majesties  of 
Austria,  to  whom  the  statue  had  been  re- 
spectfully offered  by  the  States  of  Venice."— 
The  second  work,  which,  as  it  were,  illumin- 
ed the  hall  with  its  splendor,  was  an  im- 
mensely large  and  magnificent  {HCture  by 
Titian,  which  represents  the  Ascension  of 
the  Virgin ;  it  was  in  a  very  dirty  and  neg- 
lected condition  in  the  Church  of  de'  Ffati, 
whereCount  Cicoznara  perceived  its  beauty ; 
and  by  the  care  of  old  Baldaccini,  (who  was 
chosen  at  this  sitting  a  membier  of  the 
Academy,)  it  is  restored  in  the  highest  per- 
fection. After  Cicoenara,  Messrs.  Diedo 
and  Gamba  (Noble  Venetians,  Secretaries  of 
the  Academy,)  spoke;  tbe  former  on  the 
importance  of  the  Fme  Arts,  and  the  latter 
upon  Cornaro,  (celebrated  for  his  temper- 
ance), as  the  Mecenas  of  the  Arts.  After 
this,  Count  Von  Goes  made  a  short  and 
suitable  speech  to  the  yotmg  ardsts,  and 
then  distributed  tlie  prize  medals.  After  the 
ceremony  was  concluded,  tbe  company  sepa- 
rated to  view  the  five  rooms  filled  with  all 
the  spedmens  of  sculpture,  painting,  &c., 
wbkh  were  opened  to  oay  for  the  first  time. 
That  in  which  the  prizes  wpre  distributed 
tontained  the  finest  productions  of  the  old 
Venetian  sdiool.  The  natural  splendor  of 
their  colouring  was  hnghtened  by  the  richly 
gilded  ceiling.  These  SctuAe,  of  which  there 
were  formerly  seven  in  Venice,  were  the 
meeting  places  of  lay  Fraternities,  for  reli- 

Sous  exercises,  and  are  mostly  adorned  with 
«  finest  paintings  and  tbe  most  magni- 
ficent ornaments.  Count  Cicognara  gave 
bopes,  that  in  a  short  time  new  rooms  would 
be  opened'to  the^ public.  The'  interior  of  the 
church  of  St.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  has  a  rich- 
Bets  of  ornament  and  decoration  uneommon 
in  our  times,  where  we  see  more  temples  jo 
to  rain,  than  new  ones  arise.    Throng  (be 


care  of  Count  Cicognara,  and  of  the  clergy- 
man, the  monuments  of  many  other  mined 
churches  are  placed  iu  St.  Giovanni  e  Paolu, 
and  thus  preserved.  Here  we  observe  the 
monuments  of  Vendramini  and  Marcello, 
out  of  St.  Fantino  and  St.  Marina :  and  the 
carvings  in  wood,  out  of  the  Scuola  de  la 
Carita,^.  The  celebrated  picture  of  Titian, 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  is  here  placed 
agaiu  iu  its  ancient  situation,  and  m  the 
most  advantageous  light. 


ORIGINAL  AND  INTERESTING 
NARRATIVE. 

VOYAGE  TO  THE  CONGO. 

CHAVTI^  THB  KIHTH. 

Preparations  for  proceeding  up  the 
river  in  the  tUmbU-boat.—Deteription  of 
the  creelu  and  itlania  which  are  teen. — 
A  tetul  ofpesra  under  Spanish  colours, 
which  it  m^ppoted  to  be  an  English  or 
American  sUne-trader.  —  7?ie  Captain 
leaves  the  Congo,  and  ascends  the  river 
in  the  doubk-boat. — Delightful  evening 
sail. — Large  ^flights  of  parrots  seen— 
their  daily  habits  detcribed.'—Captain 
Twcksp  raadta  the  "  Look  Out"  islande 
— pastes  on  to  Draper't  island. — De- 
leripHen  of  the  sheU^sh  taken  at  Corn- 
pen^. — Joy  of  the  natives  at  the  return 
of  one  of  their  cauntrymen  from  slaverjf. 
— The  boat  grounds  in  an  attempt  to  pass 
betwe^t  tsDfi  islands,  but  is  got  iff  with- 
out daasage. — Aliened  ^pearanee  of  the 
coast.— Singular  incident. 

Tbe  prepaiations  for  passing  up  the 
river  in  'the  double-boat  had  not  been 
neglected  while  those  incidents  were  oc- 
curring, which  have  beeo  narrated  iu  the 
two  preceding  chapters.  Tbe  necessary 
stores  and  provisioDS  having  been  tiaas* 
shipped  on  tbe  18tb,  every  thing  was 
ready  to  proceed  up  tbe  Congo ;  but  from 
the  faintness  of  the  sea-breeze,  tliey  were 
compelled  to  remain  at  anchor  all  that 
day.  Qn  the  191b,  from  tlie  same  cause, 
tbey  Kinaiued  stationanr ;  but  on  tbe 
20tL,  tbe  adventurers,  uvoured  by  the 
wind,  were  enabled  to  get  the  Congo  up 
abreast  of  Halcyon  Inand,  or  Zoonga 
Compenda,  as  it  is  named  by  the  Africans. 
Tbe  banks  of  tbe  river,  as  they  advanced, 
still  retained  the  character  whicb  has  beeo 
already  given  ot  them — being  covered 
with  mangrove,  and  iotersected  with  nu- 
merous .creeks.  Though  tliey  frequently 
sailed  within  a  hundred  yards  of  tbe  shore, 
nothing  which  had  not  been  previously 
observed  could  be  discovered.  Tbe  first 
creek  of  any  considerable  magnitude, 
which  was  noticed  after  passing  Pinna, 
was  called  Kanga  JBomba ;  and  is  Max- 
well's Alligator' t  Bond.  Tbe  large  ex- 
panse <rf;waterwhich  this  presents  to  the 
eye  excites  ideas  of  its  importance  and 
exteotnot  at  dl  bonwoat  by  the  iofoima- 


.  Ill— — ———■—■— —^■^ 
tion  received  fram  the  iMlivet,  who  de- 
scribed its  course  inland  to  be  very  cix^ 
cumsoribed.  The  eotna^  of  tbe  next 
creek  lb«t  deaenres  at  all  to  he  noticed  it 
distinguished  by  the  three  islands  (if  sncli 
they  really  are)  on  which  Maxwell  be- 
stowed the  names  of  Knox^  Bonnet,  and 
Halcyon.  Th«  first  of  these,  accordiof 
to  the  natives,  is  a  peninsida.  BoDnet 
island  was  so  called  from  a  clump  otf* 
trees,  which  meet  tbe  view  and  give  it  aa 
air  of  fantastical  gaiety.  The  Congo  cast 
anchor  in  an  excellent  little  hawn  formed 
at  the  entrance  of  this  creek,  having  fire 
fiithom  water.  A  towb  called  Loocantey 
was  here  spoken  of  by  the  natives,  which, 
by  BScendiD^  tliia  creek  in  a  row-boat, 
might  be  reached  in  about  three  boara. 
On  the  morning  of  (be  31st  August,  « 
fishing  party  was  sent  out,  which  pro- 
ceeded to  Knox's  island,  off  whicb  they 
obtained  a  plentiful  supply  offish.  WbiU 
was  here  taken  proved  to  be  of  four  spe- 
cies, among  which  were  the  tparut,  tbe 
mitUet  (turmututj  and  the  old  wife  or 
balistes. 

While  detained  here,  a  Sail  hove  io 
sight,  under  Spanish  colours,  carrying 
twelve  guns  and  fiftv  men;  whicb  had 
cleared  out  from  the  Havannab  on  a  slave- 
trading  voyage.  A  person  of  the  name  of 
Sherwood  was  her  captain,  though  it  was 
pretended  he  was  only  her  mate.  Most 
of  the  crew  were  either  English  or  Irish, 
but  they  all  called  themselves  Americans. 
Everv  circumstance  cctnsideied,  the  Cap- 
tain had  no  doubt  that  tbe  vessel,  though 
carrying  Spanish  colours,  was  either  En- 
glish or  American  property,  and  illegally 
engaged  in  that  trade,  which  policy  and 
humanity,  in  both  the  conntriet  last  men- 
tioned, have  joined  to  oppose  and  anni- 
hilate. 

Determined  to  proceed  to  Enibomma 
in  the  sloop  double-boat,  in  consequence 
of  tbe  difficulty  of  getting  (be  Congo 
up  the  river  from  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
sea  breeze.  Captain  Tuckey,  at  four 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  left  the  Congo, 
accompanied  by  tbe  scientific  gentlemen, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  ,Crancb,  who 
preferred  remaining  on  board  the  ship. 
To  avoid  the  current  tfapy  kept  within  a 
boat's  length  of  the  shore,  and  completely 
succeeded  in  .escaping  it,  till  lh»r  made 
tbe  point  called  Scotchman's  Head.  Uen 
they  found  the  ciurent  ran  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  and  a  half  io  the  hour,  and 
the  breeze  was-  so  weak  that  they  could 
with  di£BcuIt^  stem  it.  Tbe  Captain 
judged  it  advisable  to  steer  for  the  a^ 
posite  shore,  and  take  the  ciuuioe  of 
ineeting  with  a  countetTcaneat.  9y  Aa 
time  they  had  crossed  the  river  it  was 
quite  dark,  and  they  anch<wc4  on  tbe 
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bank  ia  six  £aet  w«ter,  aad  coi«pietely 
out  of  the  carreiit,  which  it  was  their 
object  to  elude.  The  whole  partv  de- 
rived much  pleasure  from  this  littie  ex- 
pedition, so  far  as  it  had  yet  proceeded. 
They  had  been  delighted  with  the  even- 
ing's sail.  The  calm,  but  cheerful  aspect 
of  all  around,  the  lofty  mangroves  under 
which  they  passed ;  the  appearance  of 
the  palm-trees,  gently  agitated  by  the 
favonriug  breeze ;  the  immense  flights  of 
parrots,  whose  voices  alone  broke  the 
profound  silence  of  the  surrounding  im- 
penetrable woods,  all  combined  with  the 
recollections  and  hopes  of  the  adven- 
turers to  throw  an  iadesoribably  roman- 
tic interest  over  the  acene,  and  the  ardour 
of  scientific  research,  which  had  con- 
ducted the  voyaeers  so  far  from  their 
.homes,  gratified  by  a  spectacle  so  iioyel 
and  so  agreeable,  was  requited  with  a 
.glow  of  satisfiiolioo  which  rose  to  enthu- 
siasm ;  while  the  iuiagioation  of  each 
formed  a  vividly  bright,  but,  alas  I  moum- 
fplly  false  picture  of  the  future,  aad 
^readv  exulted  in  the  triumph  of  iofi- 
,cess  rul  enterprize. 

The  parrots  which  abound  in  these 
j>arts,  when  seen  this  evepiag,  were  re- 
turqing  to  tbeur  nightly  retreat  oo  the 
^orth  side  of  the  river.  Thb  insignifi> 
cant  iaqt  is  only  iioticed  to  introduce  a 
piece  of  information  which  may  not  dis- 
please the  student  of  Natural  History. 
It  was  found  that  these  birds  make  regu- 
Lirly  a  daily  voyage  across  the  Cqngo, 
to  feed  on  the  Induw  com  plantations, 
which  lie  on  the  south  side,  and  return 
from  their  labours  in  the  evening  to  their 
northern  haunts. 

The  boat  had  anchored  near  some 
small  low  islands,  called  by  the  natives 
Monpanca,  or  '•  Look  out."  They  were 
found  to  be  bordered  by  sand  and  clay, 
with  a  muddy  swamp  in  the  middle.  Most 
of  them  were  over-run  with  a  .reedy 
grass.  A  great  number  of  fishing  eagles, 
white  heroDt,  aad  other  marine  birds, 
were  seen  on  them,  some  of  which  were 
shot.  Dr.  Smith  was  here  so  fortunate 
as  to  add  to  his  collection  of  plants  about 
thirty  new  ones. 

A  light  breece  from  W.S.  W.  enabled 
th^m  to  weigh  at  aooo,  and  pass  the 
edge  of  the  £oals,  which  here  presented 
themselves.  WbHe  doing  this  they  had 
from  one  to  two  fiathom  water.  At  four 
in  the  afternoon,  favoured  by  a  fresher 
Itreeze,  and  having  passed  the  low  reedy 
Islands  and  shoals,  they  lau  along  the 
■mangrove  tract,  (nearly  toaching  Hie 
trees,)  in  three  «ud  four  fcthom  water, 
tiH  seven  in  the  evening,  when  darkness 


again  cora])elled  them  to  come  to  an  ping  their  hands 


AUcbpr,  -wjiipli  they  .did  within  twenty 


yards  of  a  dry  ahoal,  wd  close  to  the 
island  marked  *'  Draper's  island"  in 
Maxwell's  chart,  which  is  called  SSooHza 
CamftiKy.  or  Monkey  Island,  by  ue 
natives.  Their  bearings  at  anchor  were 
the  west  end  of  Tall-tree  Island,  nearly 
strait  in  with  the  north  shore  west,  and 
the  entrance  of  Maxwell's  River  N.  E. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  river  just 
mentioned,  the  hind,  for  aboift  three 
miles,  is  thickly  covered  with  palms, 
mangroves,  and  other  trees.  Great  quan- 
tities of  palm  wine  are  made  here  for  the 
Embomma  market.  Shell-fish,  of  the 
«i^a  genus,  are  here  takoi  in  great 
abundance,  aod  constitute  a  curious  ar- 
ticle of  traffic  amoBg  the  nt^vcs.  They 
are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  the 
mud  which  borders  Oampenzy,  or  Mon- 
key Island.  The  manner  in  which  thfigr 
are  prepared  for  sale  Js  this : — after  Vtking 
the  fish  from  the  shell,  they  tseat  it  as 
the  French  do  their  firc^.  They  pbce 
it  on  a  skewer,  and  in  this  way  snbmit  it 
to  their  customers.  Put  before  it  is  con- 
sidered fit  jto  eat,  it  must  be  dijed ;  that 
is,  it  must  be  exposed  to  the  air  tHl  it  is 
neariy  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  when  it 
is  eaten  with  infinite  relish  by  the  natives, 
who  discover  something  very  <leticious 
in  that  taste  and  smell,  which  would  com- 
pletely spoil  the  meal,  if  it  did  not  dis- 
order the  stomach,  of  an  EM||lisbmBn. 
This  fish  has  been  by  some  writers  con- 
founded with  the  oyster.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, easy  to  discover  a  resemblance,  as 
from  the  absence  of  all  flavour,  the  fish 
in  question  cannot  be  eaten  by  itself, 
and  in  a  raw  state.  This  remark  of 
course  applies  to  it  merely  when  it  is 
fresh,  as  lew,  if  any,  experiments  were 
made  of  its  delicacy  by  Captain  Tuckey 
and  his  friends  when  it  was  in  that  state, 
which,  according  to  the  natives,  it  must 
reach  to  attain  perfection. 

While  passing  up  the  river,  multitudes 
of  Negroes  came  to  view  the  vessels. 
Their  appearance  or  manners  were  not 
so,  distinct  from  those  of  the  people  Cap- 
tain Tuckey  and  his  party  had  previously 
beep  acquainted  with,  as  to  call  for  a  se- 
parate description.  In  one  respect,  how- 
ever, they  became  objects  of  peculiar 
interest.  Undentanding  that  there  was 
one  of  their  country,men  on  board,  who 
was  returning  to  them  from  slavery,  they 
testified  their  delight  at  his  emancipation 
by  a  thousand  extravagant  gestures,  and 
shouts  of  satisfaction.  They  frequently 
greeted  the  English  with  loud  cheers, 
apd  further  expressed  their  satisfiution 
in  a  mode  not  unknown  to  £aropean 
theatrical    amateurs — namely,  by   clap- 


Weighing  aucbor  nitb  a  light  bieeae 


at  S.  W.  abont  foon  they  r«p  atong  the 
main  bank,  tiH  they  foood  themselves 
abreast  of  Maxwell's  river.  The  cap- 
tain was  do^btfvl  wbether  he  ico«ld  mss 
foetweea  the  two  eastcnmost  of  the  Pa- 
per's Islands,  when  the  advice  of  a  native 
on  board  determined  him  to  make  the 
attempt.  They  were,  however,  found  to 
be  joined  by  a  bank,  and  at  the  deepest 
there  was  but  five  fmH  at  water.  Keep* 
iug  aVost  dose  to  the  eastern  isfamd, 
the  boat  grounded  in  two  and  a  h^Jf  feet 
of  water.  She  was  got  <^  with  little 
difiiculty.  The  gig  was  then  sent  a-head, 
and  they  passed  round  the  shoals 
through  a  very  winding  channel,  without 
further  accident.  Now  passing  along  the 
south  side  of  Ztfmgfi  CkimMmg0,  or 
Monkey  Isnnd,  and  the  islanw  east  of 
it,  they  lost  the  mangrove  tract  wbidi 
had  so  long  distinguished  the  coast.  The 
soil  which  now  presentodito^wa*  stiff 
and  clayey,  coveaed  at  the  margin  of  the 
river  with  high  grass  or  reeds,  inter- 
spersed with  palm  trees,  and  cut  into  low 
perpendicular  cliSs.  As  they  pa^ed* 
they  had  from  six  to  nine  fiUhom  water. 
In  their  run  they  saw  two  negro  villages, 
which  call  for  no  partlcalar  observation. 
At  seven  in  the  evening,  from  the  dark- 
ness coBungon,  they  again  anchored  in 
eight  fathom  water,  and  within  9  Inv 
yaids  of  the  shore. 

On  the  ibUowiiiig  morning,  the  S4tb, 
they  weighed  with  a  light  bicese  at  8.  W. 
and  passed  along  Stocking  Island,  whicli 
in  appearance  diffiecs  little  from  the  is- 
lands seen  on  the  precedmg  day,  being 
covered  with  seedy  grass  and  palm  trees. 
At  eight  o'clock  8<Hne  little  disappoint- 
ment was  experieneed  firom  the  breese 
dying  away,  which  circumstance  com- 
pelled them  to  cast  anchor  near  a  snmll 
negro  village,  called  by  the  natives  Pits- 
masongy.  "The  inhabitants  of  this  place 
had  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  traffic. 
A  few  fowls  and  some  other  trifling  sup- 
plies, were  all  that  could  be  purchased 
of  them.  The  vessels  were  brought  to 
in  a  snug  little  cove  off  the  village  just 
mentioned,  in  nine  fathom  water. 

During  their  short  stay  here,  a  singular 
incident  occurred.  While  searching  for 
some  article  he  wapted  m  the  boat's  ca- 
bin. Captain  Tuckey  was  startled  and 
surprised  at  finding  he  had  laid  his  hand 
on  a  snake  that  hM  made  its  way  there, 
where  it  wa«  lymg  coiled  up  on  a  bag. 
The  captain  sustained  no  injury.  The 
reptile  va9  forthwith  lulled  with  a  cut^ 
lass,  and  careftdly  examined  by  the  sci> 
entific  gentlemen  present,  who  decided 
that  it  had  no  appearance  of  b«|og  v*. 
nomous,  though  ^cooidinig  to  theWtivas 
its  bite  was  mojrttl.  /-Jz-iryTp 
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ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

GUY  LUSIGNAN. 
Tke   Moslem  Bridal  Sooc,  in  otir  No.  37, 
baving  excited  inndi  •dmintion,  we  have  great 
pleaMN  Id  preienting  our  readers  with  tlie  fol- 
lowing not  unworthy  companion  to  it,  Irom  Uie 
same  distingnished  pen. 
Look  on  that  bed, — the  fetter  hong 
'  Above — the  mat  across  it  flung; 
There  sleeps  a  slave  ihe  last,  long  sleep  ! 
That  eye  within  its  Socket  deep, 
That  fallen  nostril,  lip  like  stone, 
Tell  that  he's  clay,  dust,  air, — is  gone ! 
This  was  some  ootcast,  sent  in  scorn 
'  Anong  life's  stmgglen — to  be  bom — 
A  thing,  to  totter  on  a  slave. 
Till  chance  unloosed  him  for  the  grave  1 
He wata  king !— aye,  come  and  gaze 
On  the  old  roan  (   There  lived  a  btaze 
Of  glory  in  the  eye-ball  hid 
Beneath  the  pall  of  that  dark  lid ; 
'  ^here  late  upon  that  pallid  brow 
A  crown!  but  earth  no  more  shall  know 
The  lustre  of  thy  diadem- 
City  of  God  I  Jerusalem ! 
His  life  was  splendid  toil ;  lie  bemd 
'  No  rosea  in  the  golden  round ; 
Hi*  hands  are  scarred ;— not  all  the  stain 
Of  fetters, — Ascalon's  red  plain, 
Hio  Moslem  mother's  howl  can  tell, 
Before  whose  lance  her  first-bom  fbll : 
And  thicker  scars  are  on  his  breast, 
Bat  lift  not  now  that  peasant  vest ; 
Be  reverent  to  the  old,  the  brave, 
Tbe  champion  of  the  Saviodr's  grave ! 
Yet  he  hacl  joy  before  he  died — 
One  bright,  swift  gleam  of  love  and  pride, 
like  visions  sent  to  gild  the  gloom, 
Ere  the  pale  martyr  met  the  tomb. 
He  saw  his  royal  infants, — felt 
The  warrior  and  the  beauty  melt 
la  his  weak  arms ; — Earth  bad  no  more  ;— 
Blndng  he  died— his  course  was  e'er  I 

Potcf. 

THE  OLD  MAN'S  SONG, 
(From  a  MS.  Poem) 

BY    BEBRT    HEELE. 

Oh  laily !  do  not  weep  for  me. 
Because  my  closing  hour  is  near, 

I  only  mourn  that  I  should  be 
So  long  a  way-worn  traveller  here. 

Tliese  old  white  hairs  are  slender  ties 

To  bind  me  to  so  bleak  a  shore  ; 
A  heart  that  only  beats  with  sighs 

Cares  not  how  soon  it  beats  no  more, 
"nie  worms  will  soon  feed  on  my  breast. 

And  revel  o'er  my  senseless  clay ; 
But  gnawing  thoughts  will  be  at  rest. 

Mora  ravenous  and  fell  than  they. 
The  grass-green  sod  will  heavily 

Praas  on  the  head  it  coven  o  er ; 
But  light  will  every  burden  be 

When  grief  sluUI  weigh  it  down  no  more. 
And  dark  will  be  my  conch  of  rest. 

And  cold,  bat  free  from  pain  and  infers, 
Unshakeii  by  my  throbbing  breMt, 

Vnwetted  by  my  bunting  tean. 
Then  lady  do  imt  weep  for  me. 

Because  my  closing  hour  is  near  ; 
I  only  mourn  that  I  dionld  be 

Ho  long  a  way-worn  traveller  ho*. 

THE  LO.O   TABLE. 

B»   Mas.   U'lrCLLAM. 

Beaaty,  enchantress !  smiled  and  bloomed, 
Good-natnte  shone,  and  wit  iUamed, 
While  Joy  its  nectar  gcve; 


Kings  moved  with  more  than  courtly  ease, 
Qoeeas  were  fiicetioos,  sore  to  please. 
Attended  by  a  knave. 

Cupid  was  cbareed  vrith  royal  darts 

From  thrones  of  diamonds  gemmed  with  hearts. 

To  cooquer  and  to  save ; 
But  kings  were  nought,  and  Cupid  failed, 
Though  close  the  archer's  skill  assailed 

The  all-coramanding  knave. 
Oh  I  what  so6rkle  as  tbe  fiiir? 
Not  April  sunshine,  summer  air. 

Not  Amphitrite's  ¥rave; 
In  morn,  or  courtly  bliss  they  sing, 
At  eve,  reject  a  proffered  king. 

And,  smiling,  take  a  knave  I 
If  human  life  be  but  a  game, 
Bliuh  not,  ye  laurelled  sons  of  fame. 

Whom  history  calls  the  brave  ; 
Though  now  and  then  the  hero's  seen 
To  pass  a  king,  discard  a  queen. 

For  Pam,  yclept  a  knave  I 
Nay,  if  a  prince  forsake  the  moiut. 
And  wander  from  Castalia's  fiwnt 

To  be  a  trrfril  slave  ; 
Heroes  may  count  the  passing  gold. 
Beauty  a  parley  still  may  hold 

With  sable,  Ul-shaped  knave. 
For  when  your  ponds  the  fish  forsake. 
To  seek  their  brethren's  well-filled  hike, 

And  losers'  looks  are  grave. 
Whose  net  collects  the  glittering  whole. 
Who  can  recal  the  scattered  shoal, 

But  partial, flattered  knave? 
Then  wonder  not  that  beaaty's  eye. 
That  manly  heart,  that  poet^  sigh, 

Should  such  a  Midas  crave ; 
Art  may  be  foiled,  and  heroes  ftll — 
Success  uncertain  is  to  all. 

But  seldom  fails  8  knave. 


SONG. 

To  Eden's  bowers,  those  lovelv bowers! 
Before  they  were  tarnished  by  sin  and  by 
shame; 
Where  Heaven  itself  bad  planted  flowers, 

Joy  first  from  her  home  of  Eternity  came ; 
She  came  widi  eyes  so  blue  and  bright, 
They  seemed  the  very  soul  of  li^t. 

In  Eden's  bowers  awhile  she  dwelt, 
While  Eden  was  fit  for  an  angel's  abodo— 

Alas!  that  such  a  scene  should  melt. 
And  leave  but  a  black  and  bewildering  road. 

When  woman  sinned,  the  charm  was  o'er. 

And  joy  resided  there  no  mote. 

Ah !  Eden's  bowers  are  witliered  now. 
And  joy  is  a  wanderer,  homeless  on  earth ; 

Where  chance  may  lead,  her  smiles  endow 
The  spot  with  a  radiance  of  heavenly  birth. 

Bat  soon  she  flies,  nor  leaves  a  trace ; 

Still  seeking  some  new  dwelling  pbce.  J.A.W. 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

MiNKBALocY.— A  new  metal  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  mines  of  Styria.  This  metal,  of 
which  the  Oxydes  possess  tiie  whiteness  of  salts, 
resists  a  heat  of  150  degrees  vrithout  fusion. 
Professor  Vest,  the  author  of  this  discovery, 
propose:!  to  give  it  tbe  name  of  Jaamiaa. 

llie  French  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
has  adjudged  the  first  priie  of  Sculpture  to 
M.  C.  Francis  Lebaenf  oTNaateail,  aged  t4, 
and  a  pnpU  of  M.  Casttllier ;  and  the  second  to 
M.  Georges  Jacquot  of  Nanci,  aged  U,  and  a 
pupil  of  Basic.  The  subject  was  a  fine  one, 
"  Agis,  king  of  lAcedsBmoD,  dying  underarms:" 
—the  design  was  aboat  fitw  feet  Ugh. 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

DAVID  HUME. 

At  pages  9.  27,  and  113,  in  tbe  early 
numbers  of  the  Lrterary  Gazette,  will  be 
found  extracts  from  original  and  unpub- 
lished letters  from  thh  celebrated  histo- 
rian and  philosopher  to  tbe  Comtesse  de 
BonfRers ;  and  we  have  since  announced 
our  intention  to  lay  several  further  selec- 
tions from  the  same  correspondence  be- 
fore our  readers.    It  seems  lo  ns  a  curious 
speculation,  to  contemplate  a  person,  so 
eminently  distinguished  as  a  literary  cha- 
racter, in  the  various  points  of  view  in 
which  these  letters  exhibit  him  :■ — ^the 
passionate  and  admiring  friend  of  a  fair 
French  Countess  ;  her  confidant  in  love 
affairs  of  the  most  momentous  uieety;  tbe 
weigher  of  gallantry,  io  a  balance  adjust- 
ed by  the  man  of  the  world  rather  than 
by  the  deep  contemplatist ;  the  adminis- 
trator of  religious  consolations  ;  and  tbe 
observer  and  narrator  of  passing  events. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  two  extracts 
which  we  subjoin  on  the  present  occasion, 
adds  an  interest  even  to  the  sentiments 
and  descriptions  of  Hume.  Tbe  fame  of 
Rousseau,  and  the  prodigious  effect  pro- 
duced by  his  writings,  render  us  desirous 
tp  learn,  from  a  great  contemporary, 
wliat  were  his  habits  in  private  life,  and 
what  opinion  was  entertained  of  his  works 
by  the  moat  competent  judges  of  bis  own 
time.  We  are  enabled  to  gratify  cariosity 
in  both  tbese  particulars.  Hume's  opi- 
nion of  the  renowned  Treatbe  on  Edu- 
cation is  stated  in  a  letter  dated  Edin- 
burgh, 22nd  January,  1763;  and  an 
account  of  Rousseau's  behaviour  on  te- 
tiring  from  France  to  England,  at  a  pe- 
riod three  years  later,  is  contained  in 
another  letter  from  Hume  to  the  Com- 
tesse, dated  the  day  after  the  traveUers 
arrived  in  London,  the  19th  Januarv, 
1766. 

ROUSSEAU  ON  EDUCA-nON. 

TO  T«B  COUaVESS  DE   BOCnUBS. 

You  deicn.  Madam,  to  ask  my  opinion  of 
tlie  New  Performaace  of  M.  Rousseau.  I 
know  that  it  becomes  me  belter  to  form  my 
judgment  upon  yours;  but  in  compliance 
with  your  commands,  I  shall  not  make  a 
secret  of  my  sentiments.  AU  the  writings 
of  that  Author  appear  to  meadroiFabIa,  par- 
ticularly on  the  beAd  of.  Eloquence  ;  and  if 
I  be  not  much  mistaken,  be  jgtves  ^  the 
French  tongue  an  energy,  which  it  scarce 
seems  to  have  reached  in  any  other  hands. 
But  his  enemies  have  objected,  that  with 
this  domineering  force  of  genius,  there  is 
always  intermingled  some  degree  of  Extn- 
vagance,  it  is  impossible  for  his  friends  alto- 
gether tu  deny  the  charge ;  and  were  it  not 
for  his  frequent  and  earnest  protestations  to 
the  contrary,  one  would  be  apt  to  suspect, 
that  be  chooses  his  Topics  less  from  Persus- 
uoB,  than  from  the  pleasure  of  shewing  his 
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Invention,  and  surprising  the  reader  by  his 
Paradoxes.  The  treatise  of  Education,  as  it 
possesses  much  of  the  merit,  seems  also 
exposed  to  the  Faults  of  bis  other  perform- 
ftnces;  and  as  he  indulges  his  love  of  the 
marvellous  even  in  so  serious  and  important 
m  Mibject,  be  has  given  a  pledge  to  the  pub- 
lie  that  he  was  in  earnest  in  all  his  other 
Topics.  If  I  dared  to  object  any  thing  to 
Mons.  Rtiusseau's  Eloquence,  which  is  the 
shining  side  of  his  Character,  I  should  say 
that  it  was  not  wholly  free  from  the  Defect 
sometimes  found  in  that  of  the  Roman  Ora- 
tor; and  that  their  Great  Talent  for  Expres- 
sion was  apt  to  produce  a  Prolixity  in  both. 
This  last  Performance  chiefly  is  exposed  to 
this  objection ;  and  I  own,  that  it  abounds 
in  noble  and  shining  passages  ;  it  gave  me 
fatherless  pleasure  than  his  former  writings. 
However,  it  carries  still  the  stamp  of  a  great 
genius ;  and,  what  enhances  its  Beauty,  the 
stamp  ofa  very  particular  Genius ;  the  noble 
pride  and  spleen  and  indignation  of  the  Au- 
thor bursts  uut  with  Freedom  in  a  hundred 
places,  and  serves  fully  to  characterize  the 
lofty  spirit  of  the  man. 

When  I  came  to  peruse  that  passage  of 
Mons.  Rousseau's  Treatise,  which  has  occa- 
sioned all  (he  Persecution  against^  him,  I 
was  not  in  the  least  surprised  that  it  gave 
offence :  He  has  not  had  the  Precaution  to 
throw  any  veil  over  his  ^entiments,  and  as 
he  scorns  to  dissemble  his  contempt  nf  esta- 
blished opmions,  tie  could  not  wonder  that 
all  the  Zcdiotft  were  in  arms  against  him. 
The  Liberty  of  the  press  is  not  so  secured 
in  any  country,  scarce  even  in  this,  as  not  to 
render  such  an  open  attack  of  popular  pre- 
judices somewhat  dangerous. 

ROUSSEAU'S  PRIVATE  CONDUCT, 

TO.TBB  COl'NTBSS  BE  BOUFfLBftS. 

My  pupil  and  I,  dear  Madara,  arrived 
aafely  in  this  place,  both  of  us  in  good  health, 
w>d  also  in  good  humour,  after  tbo  first  me- 
lancholy of  my  separation  from,  you  was  a 
little  dissipated.  My  companion .  is  very 
amiable,  alw;iys  polite,  eay  often, commonly 
sociable.  He  does  not  Know  himself  when 
be  thinks  he  is  made  for  entire  solitude, 
exhorted  him,  on  the  road,  to  write  bis  nte- 
moirs.  He  told  me,  that  be  had  already  dune 
it,  with  an  intention  of  publishing  them.  At 
present,  says  be,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
nobody  knows  perfectly  any  more  than  him- 
self; but  shall  describe  myself  in  such  plain 
colours,  that  he&ceforth  every  one  may  boast 
that  be  knows  himself  and  Jean  Jaques 
Jlousseau. 

I  believe  that  he  intends  seriously  to  draw 
bis  own  portrait  in  its  true  colours,  but  I  be- 
lieve at  tb«  same  time  that  nobody  knows 
bimself  less. 

Fur  instance,  even  with  regard  to  bis 
health,  a  point  in  which  few  people  can  be 
mistaken,  he  is  very  fanciful.  He  imagines 
himself  very  infirm.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
Tobustinen  I  have  ever  known.  He  past  ten 
hours  in  the  night  time  above  deck,  during 
the  most  severe  weather,  when  all  the  sea- 
men were  almost  frozen  to  death ;  and  he 
caught  no  barm. 

He  says  that  bis  infirmity  always  increases 
upon  a  journey,  yet  was  it  almost  impercep- 
fible  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  London. 


His  wearing  the  American  dress  is  a  pure 
whim,  which  however,  he  is  resolved  never 
to  abandon. 

He  has  an  excellent  warm  heart,  and  in 
conversation  kindles  often  to  a  degree  of  heat 
which  looks  like  inspiration.  I  love  him 
much,  and  hope,  that  I  have  some  share  in 
his  affections.  I  find,  that  we  shall  have 
many  ways  of  settling  him  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, and  as  he  is  learning  English  very  fast, 
he  will  afterwards  be  able  to  choose  for  him- 
self. 

There  is  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Townsend,  a  man  of  four  or  five  thousand  a 
year,  who  lives  very  privately,  within  15 
miles  of  London,  and  is  a  great  admirer  of 
our  philosopher,  as  is  also  his  wife. 

He  has  desired  bim  to  live  with  bim,  and 
offers  to  take  any  board  be  pleases.  M. 
Rousseau  was  much  pleased  with  this  pro- 
posal, and  is  inclined  to  accept  of  it.  The 
only  difficulty  is,  that  he  insists  positively 
on  his  Gouvemante  sittingat  t^le,  a  propo- 
sal, which  is  not  to  be  made  to  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Townsend.  This  woman  forms  the  chief 
incumtkranee  to  bis  settlement.  Monsieur 
de  Luze,  our  companion,  says,  that  she 
passes  for  wicked  and  quarrelsome,  and  tat- 
tling, and  is  thoucht  to  be  the  chief  cause  of 
his  quilting  Neutchatel.  He  himself  owns 
her  to  be  so  dull,  that  she  never  knows  in 
what  year  of  the  Lord  she  is,  nor  in  what 
month  of  the  year,  nor  in  what  day  of  the 
month  or  week,  and  that  she  can  never  learn 
the  different  value  of  the  pieces  of  money  in 
any  country.  Yet  she  goferns  him  as  ab- 
solutely as  a  nurse  does  a  child.  In  her  ab- 
sence his  dog  has  acquired  that  ascendant. 
His  affection  tor  that  creature  is  beyond  all 
expression  or  conception. 


LETTERS  ON  SWEDEN. 

BY  BABOM  DE  BOIJRGOIGNE. 

The  following  Letters  were  written  by  the 
late  much  esteemed  Baron  Bourgoigne,  for- 
merly French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Dresden.  As  political  causes  did  not  allow 
of  their  being  made  public  in  their  original 
form,  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  he  en- 
trusted to  M.  Von  Gocchhausen,  Chamber- 
lain at  Gotha,  the  task  of  giving  them  the 
air  of  a  German  original,  by  means  of  a 
translation  and  a  few  changes.  Upon  the 
death  ofM.  Bourgoing,  at  Carlsbad,  in  1811, 
his  MS.  was  seized  with  his  other  papers, 
by  the  French  Government,  and  his  family 
has  not  yet  recovered  it.  M.  Von  Guech- 
hausen  has,  however,  allowed  the  publica- 
tion of  the  fragments  of  the  translation 
which  have  remained  ia  bis  hands,  and  from 
which  we  propose  t6  make  some  extracts. 

Lr.TTBB   I. 

To  the  Countess  of  E  •  •  •. 
Stockholm,  S5tb  August  180*. 
Before  taking  leave  of  Copenhagen,  I 
might  detain  you  a  little  in  that  interesting 
and  beautiful  city,  where  I  found  most  ex- 
cellent people,  and  the  wisest  and  jiistest 
government.  But  I  will  not  begin  with  di- 
gressions, and  therefore,  in  this  first  letter, 
I  mention  Copenhagen,  only  as  the  point 
from  which  my  journey  commences.  I  am 
already  on  the  road  to  Elsineur;  it  is  delight- 
ful, and  in  the  fine  season  leads  through  onie 
of  the  moM  beautiful  countries  in  iJurope; 


rich  cultivation,  the  pleasi^ig  diversity  of  ma- 
jestic woods,  smiling  valleys,  and  fruitful 
plains.  The  most  picturesque  woods,  parti- 
cularly on  the  right,  where  only  urcasional 
glimpses  are  caught  of  the  Baltic  sea,  as  it 
contracts  itself  more  and  more  into  the  nar- 
row Sound,  afford  various  enjoyment  to  the 
t-ye  and  heart  of  the  traveller.  I  passed  the 
Sound  in  nine  and  forty  roinute^;  and  ar- 
rived at  Helsini;bori!,  the  first  Swedish  town 
which  the  traveller  reaches  on  coming  from 
Denmark.  Helsineborg  is  a  town  of  little 
importance ;  it  had  a  garrison  of  fil'iy  hus- 
sars. They  gave  me  a  very  favourable  idea  of 
the  Swedish  soldiers,  who  in  point  of  courage 
and  appearance  are  among  the  best  in  Eu- 
rope. I  took  one  of  these  hussars  with  me 
aS'a  conductor  to  the  eastle  of  Pilsholt.  My 
guide  not  only  entertained  but  instructed 
me  on  the  road,  for  if  we  only  know  how  to 
ask,  we  may  learn  something  every  where. 
According  to  what  he  told  me,  the  daily 
pay  of  the  hussars  at  Hetoingborg  consists 
of  two  pounds  of  bread,  and  four-pence;  in- 
stead of  the  former  (which  I  tl.out;ht  singU'' 
lar)  they  receive  rye  and  barley,  which  they 
must  grind  and  bake  themselves. 

He  likewise  told  me  of  the  manufactories 
which  were  lately  established  in  Helsingbw^ 
by  Count  Ruuth,  who  was  Minist-  r  of  fT 
nance  under  Gustavus  III.  I  went  to  view 
them;  they  lie  close  to  the  Sound.  The 
principal  one  is  an  iron-foundry,  where 
(nils,  bombs,  pots,  kettles,  &c.  &c.  &c.  are 
made.  Count  Ruuth  has  in  this  manner 
united  the  terrible  with  the  u»eful,  as  if  to 
obtain  by  the  one,  pardon  fur  the  other. 
Large  orders  for  balls,  and  bombs,  have  al- 
ready been  executed  for  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment. Was  the  Count  certain  that  these 
instruments  of  death  would  not  return  over 
the  Sound  i  Another  establishment  of 
his,  manufactures  verv  handsome  earth- 
enware. A  little  before  my  departure 
from  Helsingburg  forGottenburgh,  I  sent  off' 
a  messenger,  (Forbut)  a  kind  of  a  courier 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  relays  of  horses 
for  travellers  on  the  road.  With  this  pre- 
caution you  travel  much  quicker  in  Swe- 
dea  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The 
second  stage  bruught  me  to  a  town  called 
Engelholm.  Its  situation  is  very  pleasant 
on  an  eminence  on  the  bank  of  a  little  river, 
and  shaded  on  the  one  side  in  a  very  pictu- 
resque manner  by  a  delightful  wood,  which 
reaches  to  the  summit  uf  the  hills.  And 
here  I  saw  for  the  first  time  what  I  observed 
frequently  afterwards,  namely,  meadows 
covered  with  little  mounds,  which  looked  like 
mole  hills  newly  covered  with  grasSk  If 
they  really  proceed  from  moles,  there  must 
be  immense  numbers  of  these  animals  in 
Sweden,  and  they  must,  as  it  were,  have  a 
commtmication  with  each  other,  to  work 
with  so  much  symtnetry ;  but  if  they  aro  not 
the  work  of  moles,  firom  whence  do  they 
proceed  i  Nobod  v  could  explain  this  to  me. 
To  Caholm  we  nad  the  worst  part  of  the 
whole  road  fir*m  Helsingborg  to  Gottea- 
burgh.  It  runs  uninterniptedly  through 
gravel  and  sand,-  tiresome  nills  and  steep 
declivities,  and  might  disgust  «ny  body  wito 
tnvalling  in  Swed<m. 

From  Caholm  I  joum^ed  to  Halmttadt. 
the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Holland,  ana 
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at  the  tMoe  time  the  seat  of  a  Govenuneiit. 
The  town  is  clean  and  handsomely  built, 
and  has  a  port  funned  hy  the  mouth  of  a  lit- 
tle river.  The  activity  prevailing  in  a  port, 
even  though  to  small  as  this  is,  nas  always 
been  to  roe  a  scene  of  pleasure.  Tlve  imagi- 
nation is  excited,  and  toe  circle  of  one's  ideas 
extended  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of  ordi- 
nary life.  I  do  not  know  what  you  will  say 
to  the  paradox,  but  I  cannot  fancy  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  port  to  be  quite  stupid.  Beyond 
Halmstadt  there  is  an  eminence  from  which 
a  most  beautiful  prospect  is  enjoyed.  In  the 
extreme  horiton,  the  eye  discovers  the  smil- 
ing shores  of  the  Island  of  Sealandj  and 
liearly  at  your  feet  is  seen  the  windine  river 
vhicB  flows  through  the  town,  and  then 
fidls  into  the  sea  after  it  bas  (ertilized  its 
banks,  and  served  the  navigation  by  the 
harbour  of  its  mouth.  There  is  another 
river  near  Falkenberg  which  is  more  rapid, 
but  is  not  of  much  use.  Its  bed  is  covered 
vith  immense  flint  stones,  and  over  it  is  a 
bridge  of  five  arches.  To  Fallunben;,  and 
even-beyond  it,  the  road  is  very  fine,  out  the 
country  miserable  and  unfruitful.  The  town 
of  Werbcrg  at  the  second  stage  evidently 
suffers  from  the  effect  of  the  un&vourable 
soil  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  It  occupies 
jfkwAi  room,  like  most  of  the  poor  market 
towns  in  Sweden,  but  its  broad  strait  streets 
ate  almost  a  desert.  Uncleanlioess,  which 
in  general  is  not  among  the  faults  of  the 
Swedes,  prevails  in  the  Mst  inn,  which  af- 
forded us  the  worst  night's  lodging  on  the 
vhole  way.  A  pretty  broad  bay  washes  the 
gardens  and  plantations,  with  which  the 
turroundiug  country  is  adorned.  It  contains 
{ibout  half  a  dozen  barks,  and  about  the 
lame  nunilier  of  small  ships.  The  whole 
coast  from  Helsineborg  to  the  frontiers  of 
Norway  is  indented  with  bays  and  creeks, 
which  form  so  many  little  ports  and  give 
some  life  to  the  poor  cpuntry. 

Beyond  Backa,  the  next  station,  tbe  coun- 
try becomes  finer  and  the  spirit  of  cultivv 
tion  more  active.  The  road  passes  over  ex 
tensive  plaios,  which  are  converted  into 
meadows,  and  called  commons.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bahus  or  Bohus,  the  soil 
becomes  more  fruitful.  We  now  arrive  at 
Kongs  Backa,  a  dull  market  town,  where 
the  road  passes  between  the  town  and  the. 
tea,  but  suddenly  turns  to  the  right,  and 
leads  through  a  country  really  verv  fine,  not- 
^hstanding  the  lofty  rocks  piled  one  upon 
another.  Various  productions  of  the  earth 
^eem  to  be  here  cultivated  with  care ;  as  is 
thewu  by  fields  of  rye,  barlev,  oats,  potatoes, 
Egyptian  beans;  houses  which  are  indeed 
«n^  of  wood,  but  look  very  clean  and  neat, 
Itnd  scarcely  any  whew  unculti'sated  land. 
There  is  no  sign  of  miaery;  because  this,  as 
I'raaklin's  honest  Richard  would  say, 
"  Never  follows  in  tbe  train  «f  industry." 

From  Kongs  Backa  to  Kocrra,  the  road, 
proceeds  over  pretty  steep  rock^  eminences. 
We  leave  the  high  road,  and  fall  into  it  again 
■Iter  zoing  a  gooid  way  round.  From  Koerra 
It  only  takes  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to 
6ottenbureh.  The  neighbourhood  is  dis- 
tingaithed  by  manjr  hanmome  country  seats, 
and  many  ether  visible  results  of  great  in- 
duttry.  "Wlierever  trade 'fixes  its  abode,  it 


brings  life  and  improvement;  round  its  fac- 
tories it  disperses  the  profit  of  extensivje 
speculations,  and  it  hightens  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  by  what  it  saves  from  shipwrecks, 
bankruptcies,  and  the  hands  of  pirates:  if 
commerce  really  produced  no  otiier  effects 
than  these,  it  would  deserve  tbe  indulgence 
of  the  philosopher.    Adieu^^ 


LEARNED   SOCIETIES. 

Oxi>oaD,OcT.  11. — On  Wednesday  last  tbe 
Rev.  Thomas  Lee,  D.D.  President  of  Trinity 
College,  having  been  previously  nominated 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Grenville,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  to  b%  his  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  the  ensuing  year,  was,  in  full 
Convocation,  invested  with  that  office;  after 
wbich,  the  Vice-Chancellor  nominated  his 
Pro-Vice43hancellors,  vii,  the  Rev.  Whit- 
tinaton  Landon,  D.  D.  Provost  of  Worcester 
Coflege;  the  Rev.  John  Cole,  D.D.  Rector 
of  Exeter  College ;  the  Rev.  Frodsham 
Hodson,  D.  D.  Principal  of  Brasennose  Col- 
lege; and  the  Rev.  George  William  Hadl, 
D.  D.  Master  of  Pembroke  College. 

Yesterday,  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas 
Term,  the  following  gentlemen  were  ad- 
mitted to  Degrees : 

Bachelor  in  Civil  Law.  —  Rev.  Frederick 
Sandys  Wall,  of  New  College. 

Matter  ofArtt.—idi.  William  Winstanley 
Hull,  of  Brasennose  College. 

Bachelort  nf  ^r(<.— John  Hunter,  Esq.  of 
Magdalen  College, Grand  Compounder;  Mr. 
Daniel  Francis  Warner,  of  Magdalen  Hall ; 
Mr.  William  Thomisman  Hanbury,  of  New 
College ;  Mr.  Henry  Hare,  of  Exeter  College. 

TAe  Journal  it*  Savant  far  October,  contain* 
Reviemt  of  thefoUomingWorkt : 

Michaud's  History  of  the  Crusades,  Vol 
III.  by  M.  Baoul-Roehetle. 

Dictionary  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Vol 
XIX.— llf.  Tetiier. 

Wilkin's  Atheniensia. — M.  Letronne. 

Grivand  de  la  Vincelle,  unpublished  Mo- 
numents discovered  in  ancient  Gaul,  S  Vols. 
4to. — ilf.  Quatremere  de  Quincy. 

Q.  Aocillon's  Academic  Writings.  —  Af. 
Vanderbmtrg. 

Le  Graverend,  Treatise  of  Criminal  Legis- 
lation in  France. — M.  Rm/nouard. 

Knig-Meyer,  Dissertation  on  Arnobiu8,and 
Orell's  new  edition  of  Arnobius.— Daunou. 

MuUner's  King  Yngurd,  a  German  Tra- 
*  r. — Vanderhoarg. 
ew  edition  of^Isocrates'  Panegyric  on 
Athens. — Letronne. 


THE  DRAMA. 


DRORY  LANE.  > 

On  Saturday,  Mr.  Kean  made  his  second 
appearance  in  Sir  Giles  Overreach ;  and 
neither  this  part  nor  any  of  the  others,  the 
cast  being  unaltered  from  last  season,  offer 
any  food  for  new  strictures. 

Debot  of  Miss  Bybne. — On  Tuesday, 
the  comic  opera  of  the  Haunted  Tower  was 
revived  from  its  short  slumber,  for  the  pur- 

Bis«  of  introducing  Miss  Byrne,  from  the 
ublin  stage  to  a  London  audience,  in  the 
character  of  Adela.  This  it  a  pleasing 
opera,  and  though  a  considerable  portion  of 


the  music  is  pf  tbe  Italian  bchool,  tbe  piece 
possesses  the  rare  merit  of  being  natiunal 
in  its  structure,  and  not  too  extravagant  iQ 
its  incidents. 

There  are  few  scenes  presented  in  4 
theatre  SO' gratifying  as  a  successfiil  debut; 
especially  u  the  performer  be  a  female.  Tha 
timidity  and  terrors  of  the  entrance  ;  th0 
trembling  anxiety  of  a  personal  appeal.where 
fame  and  fortune  are  at  stake;  the  dissipa- 
tion ufalarn)  by  the  cheering  voice  of  publie 
approval ;  the  recoil  of  mind  producing  ani- 
mation and  self-possession,  in  marked  con- 
trast to  preceding  dismay  and  privation  of 
powers ;  the  natural  coosequence  of  aug* 
mcuicd  exertion,  rewarded  by  increased  ajv 
plausc,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  spirit 
through  all  the  performers,  constitute  a  se- 
cond drama,  mure  ,  interesting  than  that 
which  is  represented  pursuant  to  the  bills  of 
the  play.  We  felt  this  strongly  on  Tuesday 
night.  Miss  Byrne  almost  sunk  under  her 
apprehensions,  at  the  advanced  from  the 
back  of  the  stage  to  the  frout,  to  execute 
the  admired  air  <'  Whither,  my  Love  V  It 
is  an  embarrassing  and  difficult  entry.  Her 
voice  nearly  failed  her  altogether  in  tlie  first 
passages;  till,  encouraged  by  the  cheers a^'° 
the  house,  ^e  gave  fiiller  scope  to  hct 
powers,  and  before  the  song  was  finished, 
obtained  more  fervent  plaudits  as  a  tribute, 
than  those  which  were  before  offered  gratia> 
tously,  to  re-assure  her  courage.  An  encore 
produced  a  still  more  satisfactory  develope- 
ment  of  musical  talents  of  the  foremost 
order ;  and  the  very  favourable  opinion  thus 
raised,  was  more  than  confirmed  by  every 

Kiece  wbicb  she  gave  tbrouehout  the  opera, 
liss  Byrne's  voice  it  a  high  treble,  liear, 
flexible,  and  of  great  compass.  It  does  not 
possess  the  melwly  of  Miss  Stephens ;  but. 
with  tbis  tingle  exception,  it  not  surpassed 
in  another  quality,  bv  aay  singer  ^at  we  are 
accustomed  to  upon  the  stage.  Distinguish* 
ing  between  force  and  voluiae,  it  is  more 
remarkable  for  possessing  the  former  than 
the  latter.  Her  executkiu  is  pure,  and  in 
excellent  taste ;  thougli  we  are  certain  that 
in  both  these  respects  a  winter  in  London 
wilt  work  much  improvement,  as  the  only 
deficiencies  arise  from  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  best  models,  and  from  no  want  of 
capacity  to  equal  them.  The  very  arritioas 
song, "  Be  mine,  tender  passion,"  affbrdedl 
a  proof  of  this  position,  and  a  high  treat  to 
the  audience.  In  the  eariy  parts  the  or- 
chestra was  at  fault ;  but  Miss  Byrne  showed 
herself  an  accomplished  musician,  in  sws 
mounting  this  bar,  and  towards  the  conclu- 
non  gave  the  bravura  in  the  finest  style. 
This,  and  indeed  all  her  airs  were  encored ; 
and  her  debut  may  finrly  he  pronounced 
one  of  the  most  completely  tuccessful,  at 
in  one  night  tbe  firmly  ettabiished  hecseif  a 
favourite  with  the  metropolitan  public. 

In  person,  this  ladv  is  rather  small,  her 
arms  are  thin,  and  her  countenance  otdir 
nary.  But  she  is  young,  and  graceful  in  %a 
movements.  Her  acting  is  lively  andj^ 
tractive.  Her  conversation  voire,  thowm 
pretty  distinct,  by  no  means  gives  pn>^^ 
of  her  excellence  in  sinking,  and  is  qtokr 
unmusical  than  otherwise.  This  i«  OvtR- 
oome  by  a  charming  falsetto  in  her  miMK 
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herit  him,  or  U»  ditwlve,  his  oiarriaRe.  Witb 
this  view  he  employs  Fraaka,  VafleD'sMlk* 
VM>t,whoin  he  instructs  to  accelerate  th« 
rain  of  the  young  Baron,  in  the  hope  that 
when  he  is  reduced  to  exttemi^,  ne  will 
hstre  leeonrte  to  him,  wid  in  return  ^r  tfew 
assistance  desire^  will  consent  to  be  MM> 
rated  from  H«inette.  Vallen's  ^odigaiiiy 
but  too  rapidiy  fovoui*  the  profect  «  Us 
uncle.  Ue  gives  a  Ate,  to  whieh  a  nam»< 
rons  com^y  is  invited.  Nina,  his  wiftC* 
jrounger  sister,  is  aeconpanied  by  an  old 
(^tleman,  named  Mtiller,  who  amonc  other 
singularities  constantly  dresses  bimseu  fi«n 
head  to  foot  in  ney ;  whence  he  is  ealM 
the  Oreg  >iMa.  I»s  coming  is  unwdeome  10 
Vallen,  whose  actions  he  is  in  the  habb  ef 
controllins.  Muller,  tboagb  a  strangei)  kt» 
estabiishid  himself  in  ttw  family:  lie  ^« 
not  mind  a  bad  reception,  and  has  beridat » 
sineuiar  ascendancy  over  all  tbeee  wbom  h« 
addresses.  Several  of  VaUea's  firieads  a»> 
pear,  and  the  Grey  rmo  passes  tbeMi  all  m 
review,  teHing  them  to  their  ftees  the  bicta<- 
est  truths  respoctiiig  their  vices  or  their 
follies.  The  f%(e  commences,  and  the  first 
act  concludes.  During  the  night,  Vallen,  it 
appears,  has  lost  400  mtins  at  play,  and  b»> 
iag  unable  to  pay  them,  sends  bia  servant  at 
break  of  day  to{Birmann,  an  old  usurer,  wb» 
is  oSirnded  at  this'epithet,  aad  desires  to  b« 
called  a  CapUaH^.  Vallen  already  owea 
him  a  large  sum,  for  which  an  actioo  kf 
brought  against  him ;  but  the  day  before^ 
Birmann  .bad  consented,  Aipon  the  assur- 
afice  of  the  servant,  who  snowed  him  a  lew 
ter  firom  Rosenthal)  to  tospend  prueeediags, 
and  he  ^as  ev«n  promised  to  advaace  SOOO 
florins.  Hebringsthem  witbbim.  Franks 
eoes  to  fetch  bis  matter  to  receive  them. 
In  the  interim  the  Orq)  man  appears,  and 
in  order  to  serve  Vallen,  to  whom  ne  derigm 
to  Btve  a  severe  but  instructive  lesson,  he 
informs  the  usurer  that  the  yonnr  man  is 
disinherited,  and  that  his  debts  will  not  be 
paid :  he  pmuades  Birmann  to  carry  back 
the  SOOO  florins,  and  engages  to  get  him  psdd 
what  is  owing  to  him,  00  comlitieD  tnat« 
without  loss  of  time,  he  will  seize  (he  cha- 
teau^ aad  imprison  the  prmrietor.  Vallea, 
deprived  of  the  resource  ofthe  flOOO  florinf, 
and  seeing  his  chateau  seiaed,  fields  to  t^ 
advice  of  his  servant,  and  writes  to  Count 
Rosenthal ;  but  the  latter  is  scarcely  gone, 
when  VaUen  is  arrested,  and  conducted  te 
prison.  Henriette  and  Nina  in  v«n  beg  the 
OrtjfMMtt  ta  assist  VaUen;  ha  obstinatelv 
reftnes,  tbei^b  still  proAstibg  his  frienok 
ship  for  him.  They  iMva  him,  upbraidiifg 
hia  iltnature,  and  go  to  comfort  the  prw 


notes.  Upon  the  whole,  Drury-Lane  has 
made  what  in  the  theatrical  phrase  is  termed 
«  Air,  in  adding  so  distinguished  an  orna- 
ment to  the  strength  of  the  Company. 

Miss  Cubitt,  in  Lady  Elinor,  was  some- 
what too  tame,  bat  sung  with  great  sweet- 
ness. The  same  observations  apply  to  the 
Lord  William  of  Mr.  T.  Cooke.  Ills  style 
is  extremely  pleasing ;  and  even  in  "  Spirit 
of  my  sainted  Sire,"  we  forgot  much  of  oar 
regret  of  Brahain's  admirable  execution,  in 
the  feeling  maimer  of  bis  successor.  Dow- 
ton's  Baron  of  Oakland  is  imniitable.  It  is 
one  of  those  chefs-d'osuvre  of  comic  humour, 
of  which  description  can  convey  no  idea, 
unless  everv  look  and  motion  can  be  de- 
scribed. Edward,  hy  Harley,  was  scarcely 
inferior;  and  while  his  performance  obtain- 
ed the  loud  applause  it  merited,  it  was  no 
wrong  to  his  histrionic  talents  to  mingle 
with  It  some  acknowledgment  for  the  kind, 
yet  unostentatious  manner,  in  which  he 
paid  the  very  gentlemanly  and  deKcate  at- 
tentions, of  wTiich  the  new  performer  stood 
so  much  in  need. 

On  Wednesday,  Venice  Preserved,  cast 
as  last  week,  was  repeated,  but  without 
affording  any  occasion  to  us  to  extend  our 
remaHcs.  On  Thiirsdav  the  Haunted  Tower 
was  also  repeated,  ana  was,  if  possible,  at- 
tended with  greater  success  than  on  Tuesday. 

Munden  having  recovered,  the  Cobbler  of 
Preston  again  take*  its  course. 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

Satisfied  with  the  attractions  already 
brought  forward,  this  Theatre  offers  very  lit- 
tle of  novelty  since  our  last  puWication.  On 
Monday  the  Prince  Regent  honoured  this 
bouse  with  his  presence  to  see  Guy  Man- 
oering. 

On  Tueuday  Miss  Bninton  assumed 
another  leading  character  in  the  walk  of 
genteel  Comedy;  Misa  Hardcastle  in  %e 
Scoops  to  Coo<)aer.  This  performance  dis- 
played no  new  talent,  and  waa  onfy  a  varia^ 
tion  of  part,  but  in  the  same  style  in  which 
Miss  B.  has  already  so  advantageously  pre- 
sented herself  to  the  public.  Almost  every 
remark  we  have  offered  upon  her  Rosalind 
And  Violante  is  applicable  to  her  Miss  Hwd- 
castle,  l)ut  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
one  of  them,  that  it  is  a  softened  pleasing 
rapnsentation,  wanting  the  force  of  coloar- 
iag  aad  tone  whick  it  hM  received  from  laore 
than  one  of  her  immediate  predeceseors. 

Mr.  C.  Kemble  pl^red  young  Marlow,  we 
•oftpect,  a  favourite  part  with  him,  as  indeed 
it  ought  to  be,  for  with  all  his  excellence  in 
Doricour^  Felix,  Captain  Plume,  or  even 
Bdgar  and  Macduff,  there  is  not  one  in  which 
He  more  petfectir  embodies  the  character 
than  in  this.  We  will  make  bold  to  say, 
that  it  could  not  be  better  perfoimed.  Toe 
transition  ftoai  shaepiahaeaa  to  rakiah  im- 
podeoce,  tke  latter,  afjgraivated  as  it  were 
oat  of  revenjgeiupon  himself  for  bis  prece- 
diag  basbfalembanassment,  is  exquisitely 
correct;  and  tb«  wiwle  is  gMced  wKh  that 
sort  of  polished  deportment  so  rare  even  ia 
ftsbionable  life,  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
Mrpriaed  at  lU  being  so  seldom  met  with 
on  the  stage.  There  is  a  strong  cast  in  all 
tii«  other  parts  of  Uiit  agcaeaUe  and  amuiiqg 


Comedy.  Miss  Foote  in  Miss  Neville,  is 
inferior  to  Miss  Brunton  only  in  the  minor 
importance  of  the  character,  and  in  not 
being  so  new  to  the  town.  Mrs.  Daven- 
port's Mrs.  Hardcastle,  it  would  be  hard  to 
improve  upon.  Fawcett's  Hardcastle  is  of 
the  same  genus;  and  Listen's  Tony  is  lodi- 
crous  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Abbott  is  a  gen- 
tlemanly Hastings,  and  Simmons  in  Dig- 
gory  deserves  at  the  least  from  our  bancu 
not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

The  Prince  Regent  again  visited  the  The- 
atre, and  Mr.  C.  Kemble  could  play  before 
no  better  judge  of  the  manners  of  a  perfect 
gentleman. 

In  The  Slave  on  Wednesday,  Miss  Ste- 
phen's sweet  song,  Macready's  passion,  Ter- 
ry's correctness.  Sinclair's  and  Diiruset's 
notes,  and  the  numoilrs  of  Jones,  Emery, 
Listen,  and  Davenport,  afforded  an  agree- 
able treat  to  a  ftill  hisuse. 

MINOR  THEATRES. 

Ota  Thursday- week  Astley's  Amphitheatre, 
and  on  Monday  Sadler's  Welh,  concluded 
their  respective  seasons.  The  latter  pro- 
mises an  enlarged  piece  of  water  for  aquatk 
exhibitions  next  year. 

As  a  balance,  in  some  degree,  for  these 
lapses,  the  Theatre  in  the  Strand,  with  the 
modest  name  of  Sans  Pareil,  opened  fur  the 
Winter  on  Monday.  It  gives  out  that  many 
new  pieces,  and  new  performers  of  approved 
merit,  are  forthcoming,  and  anticipates  as 
great  success  as  attended  it  the  preceding 
season.  We  shall  take  an  opportunity  to 
report  progress,  and  if  the  entertainments 
are  as  good  as  the  bills  describe,  sit  anin  to 
witness  and  introduce  them  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  our  readers. 

A  Drama  fSaunded  on  Lord  Byron's  Cor- 
sair has  been  produced  by  Mr.  Dimond,  aad 
will  be  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane.  Mrs. 
Mardyn  is  the  heroine,  and  not  Miss  Kelly, 
as  has  been  stated  in  some  of  the  News- 

FRENCH  THEATRE. 
The  Theatres  of  Paris,  which  produced 
fourteen  novelties  in  Juljr,  and  as  many  i  n  Au- 
gust, ihowed  less  acUvi^  during  the  month 
of  September,  because  perhaps  the  season 
was  more  favourable.  During  last  nseoth 
only  nine  new  pieces  were  produced,  neatfy 
all  of  which  proved  suceesshil. 

TBEATKB  BK   l'ODEON. 

VBomme  Orit,  a  Comedy  in  three  acts,  in 
prose,  by  Messrs.  Daubigny  and  Ponjol.— 
The  moral  tendency  of  this  piece  is  to  prove 
that  the  charms  of^  domestic  fifi!  and  mode- 
rate desires  are  preferable  to  the  false  cqjoy- 
ments  of  a  vain  ostentation. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Saxony.  Baron  Val- 
len, a  young  man  of  a  good  disiiosition,  but 
EBSs^^sed  wub  the  desire  of  ahining,  though 
is  whole  fortune  coansta  of  a  snail  estate, 
burdened  with  debts,  has  married  (againat 
the  will  of  his  uncle.  Count  SoMnthal) 
Henriette^  a  young  person  of  obscure  birth, 
but  endowed  with  the  best  qualities.  Ro- 
senthal has  large  property,  which,  having 
lost  bis  only  son.  he  had  intended  to  leave 
to  his  nephew ;  but  incensed  at  his  unsuit- 
able alliance,  he  has  tesolved  either  to  disin- 


Count  Rosenthal  appears  n>  the  third  act; 
he  declares  to  HenrieUe,  that  be  will  do  no- 
thing for  his  nephew  till  the  deed  of  separa- 
tion IS  rigned,  and  goes  out  to  have  it  drawn 
up.  Nina  comeiu  and  annonnces  with  trans- 
ports of  joy,  that  she  has  restored  Vallen  to 
liberty,  by  giving  to  Birmann,  as  a  security 
for  his  claim,  a  necklace  which  she  had  re- 
ceived the  same  day  from  Muller,  and  the 
value  of  which  she  wouM  not  ham  suifMW 
ed,  had  not  the  UMter  aoticed  its  beaaiy. 
Rosenthal  afpean  agua»  and  in  vaio  on"- 
ploys  ptomisaa  and  thnata  ta  iaduce  Uwu^ 
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Mte  to  conMnt  to  the  anoulmant  uf  ber  car- 
riage. Vailen,  who  has  been  released  from 
Srison,  overhrara  in  an  adjoining  closet  this 
iatteBsio);  discii!>Mon;  he  Hies  into  the 
arms  of  his  wife,  vowing  never  to  foraalce 
W.  MuJier  endeavours  to  move  the  count, 
who  remains  inflexible.  MuUer  changes  his 
tone.  "  Approve  their  union,"  says  he, 
"  or  fear  lest  with  one  word  I  expose  you  to 
ahame."  The  count  is  incensed  at  this  me- 
nace. "  Well  then,"  continues  Muller, 
"  since  vou  oblige  me  to  it,  recollect  the  r^ 
book  which  wan  deposited  with  the  notary 
•mployed  by  your  family."  These  words 
operate  like  a  cabalistic  formula.  Rosenthal 
confounded  can  only  obey ;  at  the  command 
•f  Muller  he  pays  Birmann  the  sum  owing 
to  bira  by  his  nephew,  tears  the  d«ed  of  se- 
paratjoo,:  discharges  himself  the  servant 
ranks,  as  well  as  the  waiting  maid  Florine, 
who  had  been  instructed  to  engage  the  vir- 
tuous Henriette  in  some  intrigue,  in  order  to 
render  the  separation  more  easy.  This  is 
not  all ;  Muller  orders,  and  Rosenthal  sub- 
acribes  in  favour  of  Henriette  a  bond  for 
100,000  Borins.  What  then  is  the  secret 
oontained  in  the  red  book?  It  is  this;  and 
Rosenthal  himself  discovers  it,  so  much  is 
he  moved  by  the  exhortations  of  Muller,  and 
the  disinterestedness  of  Henriette  and  her 
husband,  who  will  not  accept  the  100,000 
florins.  This  sum  really  belonged  to  Vallen. 
Rosenthal  had  concerted  with  the  notary  in 
whose  hands  it  was  deposited,  to  embezxle 
it  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  son.  This  frank 
ivowal  reconciles  him  with  the  6r^  man, 
who  discovers  himself  to  be  Baron  Dalberg, 
Rosenthal's  own  brother,  who  had  been  ab- 
sent from  bis  country  for  many  years.  After 
having  forced  the  notary  to  make  a  disco- 
very, he  followed  his  nephew  like  a  tutelary 
genius,  to  watch  over  liis  conduct,  and  cause 
Bis  fortune  to  be  restored  to  bim,  when  he 
was  cured  of  his  prodigality.— This  analysis, 
though  long,  does  not  contain  all  the  details 
of  the  action ;  but  it  is  enough  to  prove 
that  in  r^ard  to  the  contexture,  the  Grey 
man  is  a  very  tolerable  drama,  in  which  the 
midtiplicitv  of  incidents  proves  its  German 
origin.  The  subject  has  in  fact  been  taken 
fivm  a  novel  of  the'  indefatigable  Augustus 
La  Fontaine. 

The  leading  idea  is  not  new,  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  make  many  comparisons  between 
this  piece  and  Le  Dusipateur,  which  would 
not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Grey  man.  It 
Kust  however  be  acknowledged  that  the  last 
act  is  well  conducted,  and  that  the  last 
scenes  excite  curiosi^. 

The  parts  of  Muller,  Nina,  and  BirmaOn, 
are  the  best  drawn :  all  the  rest  are  ex- 
tremely weak;  that  of  the  waiting-maid  is 
wholly  useless. 

The  causticity  of  MuHer,  contrasted  with 
tpe  meanness  and  foHv  of  the  other  charac- 
ters, could  not  but  furnish  some  striking 
traits ;  the  authors  have  not  let  them  slip ;  but 
too  often  the  pleasantries  are  not  suggested 
by  the  situation. 


out  to  them,  and  the  progress  of  the  piece 
is  thus  rendered  far  more  easy  and  rapid 
than  on  its  first  representation.  They  have 
made  it  a  whole  act  shorter,  and  this  is  no 
inronsiderable  improvement.  All  that  was 
horrible  without  being  interesting  is  judici- 
ously struck  out;  and  the  denouement  is  not 
now  brought  about  by  a  suicide.  The  au- 
thors have  been  rewarded  tor  their  submis- 
sion and  trouble:  the  piece  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded, and  what  is  doubtless  more  grati- 
fying to  the  Manager,  it  promises  to  draw 
crowded  hoiuet. 


THBltTKB  DE  I.A  rOtLTK-SAlVV-U AKTtM , 

The  authors  of  the  MekMrama,  entitled 
OttM  kemrtt  du  Soir,  have  obediently  made 
aH  the  alteraiioiis  which  the  public  pointed 


DIGEST  OF  POLITICS  AND 

NEWS. 

The  most  gratifying  mode  in  which  we 
could  commence  the  political  compei>- 
dium  of  our  Journal  is  this  week  within 
our  reach  :  it  is  to  state  the  accumulat- 
ing proofs  of  the  returning  prosperity 
of  our  native  land.  AAer  the  thunder- 
storm, black  clouds  still  sail  along  the 
sky,  and  obscure  the  glorious  light  of 
heaven;  but  anon  the  horizon  clears, 
and  all  the  beamy  blessings  of  light  are 
diffused  over  gladdened  nature,  refreshed 
by  the  torrent  and  purified  by  the  tem- 
pest. Thus,  after  tbe  storm  of  five-and- 
twenty  years,  tbe  clouds  of  gloom  are 
dispersing,  and  the  blessings  of  peace 
begin  to  be  manifested  to  rejoicing  na 
tions. 

We  have  had  occasion  repeatedly  to 
advert  to  the  rapidly  improving  condition 
of  our  home  manufactures,  and  foreign 
trade.  The  following  financial  state- 
ment for  the  last  qOarter,  with  the  com- 
parative view  instituted  between  its  pro- 
ducts and  that  of  the  corresponding 
quarter  last  year,  must  fill  every  British 
heart  with  confidence  and  pleasuie. 

Pnduet  of  tkt  Reveime  qf  Greal  Britain  m  the 
Quarttn  ended  on  the  lOlh  day$  ff  October,  1816 
and  1817. 

1816. 

CUSTOMS.  

Coi«olidattd  .  .  .  ,£'1,499,S88 
Aanual  Doties  .  .  .  958^40 
War  Unties   ....  31 


EXCISE. 
Consolidated     .    .    . 
Annual  Duties  .    .    . 
WarTizes        .    .    . 

Total  Excise 

1816. 
4fi3rjOM 
98,641 
1,(59,539 

6,195,329 

1,487,447 

365,000 

7l4,«r0 

3,960,576 

180,067 

41,848 

ties 

1817. 
4,OSd,«09 
134^664 
739,943 

4,889,836 

Stamps 

Post  Office  .... 
Assessed  Taxes     .    . 
Property 'nu   .    .    . 
Land  Taxes      .    .    . 
MisceUaoeons  .    .    . 
Unappropriated  War  Do 

1,688,663 
Sd4,O«0 
78«,60« 
407,073 

76,799 
12,134 

14,503,396  IX^SfMS 


Oet,10,Ml6.  OcU10,iaiT. 


Anionnt  of  Revenae  .  .£l4,508,«96  1»,5SS,548 
Ded  net  ^ 
amennt  / 

of  War  J.   £lit7fieO 
Dutr  00  fc 
Malt    3 
Ditto    ) 
Property  J     3,960,576 
Tax      3     - 


—     3,477,576 

11,034,710 

Deduct  Arrears  of  Property  T^z  > 

and  Mall  Daty  ( 


Net  Revenne  rccrWed  in  the  Or. 

ending  Oct.  10, 1817. 
t>iito.  1816.   .    .    . 


•*l»,078 

11,104,476 

11,104,476 
11,034,710 


1817. 


1,880,180 
1,341,770 


Total  Castonu      3,457,859    3,131,950 


■  This  is  the  total  sura  applicable  to  tbe  Con- 
solidated Fund ;  but  there  ii  besides  a  snni  of 
1,341,770{.  received  under  the  bead  of  Cnxtoins, 
and  wpIlcaUe,  among  tbe  annual  dnties,  to  pay 
off  bills.  Thns  no  less  than  3,131,9501.  is  tbe 
real  produce  of  the  quarter,  behig  an  excess  over 
the  coirespondbw  quarter  of  664,113(.  and  a 
decided  proof  or  increasing  commercial  pros- 
perity. 

The  comparative  statement  of  the  income  and 
ezpenditareof  the  Consolidated  Fund  gives  a 
resalt  of  a  total  income  of  9,500,394i.  for  1817 ; 
whereas,  in  18 1 6,  the  amount  was  only  9,834,9831. 
or  less  by  490,»m.  The  total  charge  in  1BI6 
was  8,537,9561. ;  in  1817,  8,700/)30<. ;— surplus 
in  the  former  year,  687,0i7/. ;  and  in  the  latter, 
though  the  charge  is  greater,  800,394/. 


Increase  as  compared  witK  1816  99,766 

The  followiag  additional  statement  has 
appeared  officially  in  the  Courier. 

The  Excise  comparison  presents  a  di^rent 
result ;  but  the  cante  is  one  ovrr  which  human 
power  had  no  control,  bnt  which  is  not  likely  ta 
be  nermanent. 

The  Stamps  in  the  two  last  quarters,  particn- 
larly  the  last,  afford  an  excess  beyond  tbe  cor- 
responding  qaarters. 

The  Post'4>ffice  revenne  might  be  expected 
to  fall  off,  but  llie  diminution  is  very  trifling, 
and  the  last  i]Darter  is  higher  than  cither  of  the 
three  preceding  quarters. 

Tbe  AssesM-d  Taxes  for  the  three  last  qnarten   ' 
excead  the  Assessed  Taxes  in  the  three  corre- 
sponding ones ;  a  result  which  few,  we  believe, 
were  prepared  to  expect. 

The  Land  Taxes  are  more  proilnetivc  in  each 
of  the  four  last  qnarters  thaa  in  tbe  fbnr  rotre- 
sponding  qnarters. 

The  total  of  the  Permanent  and  Annoal 
Dntiea  fer  the  last  four  qnarters  exceeds  tha 
total  of  the  four  preceding  qnarten  by  above 
1,800,0001.  via.:— 

Total  of  1816 ^40,866,775 

1817 43,159,663 

Balance  !n  favour  of  1817  •  •  •  •  ^  1,398,890 

Tbe  total  Consolidated  Fond  fbr 
the  same  period  is,  for  1816*  •  •  •  ,£38,319,757 
1817 36,413,583 

Leaving  an  excess  in  favour  of 

1817,«f V  £    193,766 

llie  total  War  Taxes  forl816were  ^19,378,088 
1817  ••••        5,881,954 


Against  Vti^ ,£is;990,i34 

iqitized  by  VjOO  v  i-.^ 
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Bat  the  reaMn  of  thii  Mling-off  is  known 
t«  eTcry  body,  vis.  die  rrpeal  of  the  War  Excite 
Doty  on  Malt  and  the  Property  Tax. 

Tbas  the  difference  between  the  whole  pro- 
flitceof  the  RcTeane  for  the  year  iaai  follows:— 

It  was  in  1816 ;£60,138,86S 

1817  47,441,619 


Difference ;f  lS,<»7,t44 

or  483,8931.  more  than  the  difference  between 
the  prodnce  of  the  War  Excite  Daty  and  the 
Property-tax  in  1B16  and  1817. 

From  this  truly  auspicious  view,  we 
turn  to  the  News  of  the  Week,  which,  as 
usual,  has  no  feature  of  marked  impor- 
tance. The  even  current  of  affairs  scarce- 
ly affords  a  pfetext  for  political  specula- 
tions. 

The  new  gold  coin  of  sovereigns  and 
half-sovereigns  gets  largely  into  cifcula- 
tion ;  and  it  is  curious  to  liear  the  Croakers 
of  three  years  ago,  begin  to  speak  of  the 
superior  conveniences  of  paper.  We 
should  be  glad  however  to  see  the  issue 
of  notes  under  five  pounds  much  limited, 
if  not  entirely  discontinued. 

The  new  Exchequer  Bills,  at  2d  per 
day,  *have  reached  a  premium  of  21s. 
already, — another  proof  of  the  abundance 
of  capilal.  as  the  Revenue  is  of  its  ap- 
plication to  useful  and  enriching  pur- 
poses. 

Parliament  has  been  prorogued  to  the 
l6th  December ;  but  it  is  understood  will 
not  meet  lill  the  end  of  January. 

The  Duke  of  San  Carlos,  the  Spanish, 
and  Baron  Humboldt,  the  Prussian  Am- 
bassador, were  formally  presented  to  the 
Prince  Regent  at  a  Court  held  on  the  1 0th. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  u  preparing  for 
a  journey  to  Bath,  the  waters  of  which 
have  been  prescribed  for,  we  rejoice  to. 
say,  no  serious  complaint,  but  merely  as 
a  general  tonic  to  our  respected  Sovereign. 
'nte  event  in  which  the  Princess  Charlotte 
and  the  Country  are  so  much  interested, 
is  predicted  with  uncommon  accuracy  by 
the  Newspapers.  Unlike  the  Soothsayer 
whose  prediction  touched  Caesar,  their 
Ides  of  Match  (the  lOth  or  nth!  I)  are 
past.  The  Duchess  of  Berri  is  again  in 
a  promising  way — a  matter  of  no  mean 
moment  in  the  existing  state  of  things  in 
France. 

Of  Foreign  Affanrs  our  summary  may 
be  very  brief,  without  injury  to  the  record 
of  facts.  The  Emperor  Alexander  pur- 
sues his  tour,  and  was,  near  the  end  of 
August,  at  Mnhilow,  where  General  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly  received  him  with  Imperial 
honours.  A  Russian  squadron  of  6  sail 
of  the  line  and  some  frigates  having  been 
ordered  out  of  port  (probably  to  prevent 
its  being  locked  up  by  the  ice)  has  set  all 
onr  Quidnuncs  also  afloat.  It  is  truly 
laughaUe  to  hear  anj  political  conse- 
^nence  Mtocbed  to  thu  naval  movement 


of  Russia !  The  death  of  Czemi  George 
is  said  to  be  still  a  subject  of  discussion  ; 
but  we  observe,  that  the  echoes  of  our 
own  Journals  on  the  continental  press 
often,  in  their  re-echo,  serve  to  strengthen 
as  well  as  prolong  the  original  bruit. 

An  affray  between  some  Guards  and 
Landwehr  took  place  at  Berlin  on  the 
23d  ult.  O^e  or  two  indiriduals  were 
killed :  but  though  the  contest  was  not 
more  serious,  it  bespeaks  ill  blood  which 
is  like  enough  to  produce  greater  com- 
motions. 

Spain  has  agreed  to  the  abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  commencing  with  1 820. 

Rumour  says,  that  the  political  and 
commercial  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden  are  drawing  closer, 
through  the  diplomatic  mission  of  Lord 
Strangford. 

Several  dreadful  murders  are  related 
in  the  Newspapers  of  the  last  ten  days. 
It  is  remarkable  that  such  horrors  seldom 
occur  singly.  Well  may  we  pray  "  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation;"  for  it  does  ap- 
pear as  if  the  human  mind  were  insti- 
gated by  the  mere  knowledge  of  evil. 
In  other  respects  we  may  quote  the  poet 

"  Death's  shafts  fly  thick"— 
The  Hon.  HSnry  Erskine,  and  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  Pliilpot  Curtan,  have  both  died 
within  a  short  period,  the  former  at 
Avondell  in  Scotland  on  the  8th,  and  the 
latter  at  Brompton  on  the  14th.  We 
shall  lose  no  time  in  procuring  memoirs 
of  each  for  our  Biographical  Depart- 
ment. 

Of  celebrated  Foreigners  wc  have  also 
to  announce  the  decease  of  Duke  Julius 
de  Polignac,  the  great  favourite  of  the 
unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  at  Petersburgh 
on  the  21st.  ult.;  of  M.  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  a  distinguished  loyalist,  driven 
to  America  by  the  revolution ;  and  of  M. 
Letoumeur  de  la  Mancbe,  equally  known 
to  fame  on  the  other  side,  one  of  the 
quondam  Directors,  with  Camot,  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  of  those  who  voted 
for  the  death  of  bis  King.  He  died  sud- 
denly near  Lacken. 


VARIETIES. 
ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 
VxROiTA,  ScpTEMBEK  10, 1817. — ^The  num- 
ber of  foreigners  who  visited  this  city  last 
year  was  very  great,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  taverns  are  now  niore  numerous  and 
better  regulated.    In  the  Cathedral  and  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Giorgio,  the  masterpieces 
of  Titian  and   Paul  Veronese,  which  have 
been  brought  back  from  Paris,  are  again 
seen  in  their  old  places.     It  is  now  the 
fashion  here  for  travellers  to  visit  the  monu- 
ments and  the  ruined  church,  in  which  tradi- 
tion lays  the  scene  and  the  catastrophe  of 
'le  variously-told  story  of  Rumeo  and  Juliet. 
ear  the  Gmocodi,  PaOlone,  before  the  Porta 


de'  Borsari,  in  a  garden,  a  stone  sarcophagus, 
said  to  have  contained  Juliet,  when  she  was 
supposed  to  be  dead,  is  shown  to  the  curi- 
ous. Maffer,  in  his  Verona  Illusttata,  men- 
tions this  story  but  slightly ;  Count  Oortk 
more  at  length.  Since  the  Duchess  of 
Parma  paid  a  visit  to  Juliet's  tomb  last  year, 
the  goldsmiths  here  have  bit  on  the  happy 
idea  of  setting  small  fracments  in  gold  rings, 
which  find  mait^  purchasers,  particularly 
among  the  English,  in  honour  of  Shake- 
speare. 

N.  B.  We  refer  to  our  IXth  Number  for 
the  account  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  by  Delia 
Corte,  and  an  engraving  of  her  tomb. 

Fbench  LiTBKATDaE. — After  mentioning 
a  number  of  new  publications  in  the  press, 
or  recently  issued,  the  last  No.  of  the  Joa«« 
nal  de  rintprimerie,  &c.  says,  '■  These  works 
form  only  a  portion  of  those  which  are  in 
progress  in  Paris:  never,  perhaps,  did  so 
much  activity  prevail  in  our  printing  houses. 
It  too  often  happens  that  tbere'is  not  suffi- 
cient employment  for  the  workmen ;  at  pre- 
sent there  are  not  enow  of  workmen  for  the 
demand*    There  is  a  want  of  Pressmen." 

Jean  Etienne  Hardouin,  the  translator  of 
Young's  Night  Thoughts  into  French  verse, 
died  at  Paris,  on  the  35th  of  June  last,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two.  He  also 
paraphrased  Fcnelon's  Telemachus ;  trans- 
lated the  fragment  of  the  9 1st  book  of  livy, 
discovered  by  Paul  Jacques  Bnins  in  th« 
MS.  library  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  published 
a  collection  of  Anacreon's  poems  in  the 
original  Greek  text,  with  a  glossary,  and 
translations  into  Latin  prose  and  verse,  and 
French  prose  and  verse. 

An  author,  accustomed  to  write  for  the 
Odeon  Theatre,  lately  read  one  of  his  pro- 
ductions to  M.  Picard.  Ue  had  said  oncom- 
ing in,  that  he  had  two  new  pieces  in  bis 
pocket,  a  tragedy  for  the  Fran9ais,  and  a 
comedy  for  the  Odeon ;  and  when  he  had 
finished  his  task,  the  manager  addressed 
him,  with  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment,  in 
these  words :  "  Pray,  Sir,  have  the  kindoess 
to  inform  me,  whether  it  is  your  tragedy  or 
your  comedy  that  you  have  been  reading  f 

The  French  navigator  Freycinet,  whose 
intended  voyage  round  the  world  in  the  cor- 
vette Vranie  we  have  mentioned,  (as  well  as 
his  former  voyages  and  purpose  to  explore 
the  coast  of  New  Holland),  sailed  lately 
from  Toulon.  It  seems  that  his  wife,  dis- 
guised in  man's  apparel,  joined  the  vessel  on 
ue  evening  of  its  sailing,  and  thus  accom« 
panics  her  nusband,  in  spite  of  the  prohibi- 
tion against  ladies  embarking  without  spo- 
eial  authority.  The  inhabitants  of  Toulon 
of  course  extol  this  instance "  deoouement 
conjugal"  to  the  very  echo ! 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 
The  prospectus  of  a  statistical  and  historical 
account  of  the  United  States  of  America,  firom 
the  period  of  the  first  establishments  to  the 
mresent  day,  has  been  pnblished  hy  Mr.  D.  B. 
Warden,  who  was  for  many  years  Seeretary  to 
the  American  Minister,  and  Consal  of  the  U.  8. 
at  Paris.  Such  a  work,  ably  and  impartiany 
written,  is  a  desideratmn. 
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ThePamphletbbh;  containing  the 
hett  pamphkts  of  the  day,  with  original 
famphktt,  6fc.  No.  XX.  September,  1 8 1 7. 
This  useful  undertakiug  has  establish- 
ed itself  so  firmly  in  public  opinion,  that 
our  notice  can  do  little  more  than  repeat 
the  general  tribute  to  acknowledged  me- 
rit. The  preservation,  in  a  cheap  and 
handsome  form,  of  excellent  works  which 
we  so  liable,  as  single  pamphlets  are,  to 
be  misused  and  lost,  is  in  itself  an  object 
of  considerable  interest ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  look  over  either  this  number,  or 
any  one  of  those  which  have  preceded  it, 
without  feeling  that  a  store  of  exceedingly 
valuable  information  has  been  collected 
from  many  perishable  repositories,  to  be 
here  concentrated  ^md  laid  up  in  excel- 
lent order,  not  only  for  the  improvement 
of  the  present  age,  but  for  the  instruction 
of  posterity. 

As  it  is  our  intention  to  subjoin  a  cu- 
rious paper  on  the  Origin  of  Pamphlets, 
(selected  from  our  Scrip)  we  shall  not 
lengthen  this  article  further  than  merely 
to  state  the  contents  of  the  number  of 
the  Pamphleteer  just  published. 

The  first  essay  is  an  original  one  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  by  Mr.  Jeremy 
Bentham.  It  occupies  about  fifty  pages, 
and  is  entitled,  "  Defence  of  Economy," 
but  might  as  well  have  been  called 
"Mangling  of  George  Rose;"  for  it  is 
a  strange  composition,  appancntly  pro- 
ceeding itfim  an  extraordinary  mind,  bor- 
dering on  that  state  to  whicli  great  wit 
has  been  said  to  be  nearly  allied.  The 
living  and  dead  are  treated  with  equal 
intemperance,  and  were  we  even  con- 
vinced by  the  argument,  we  should  pro- 
test  against  the  indecorum  oi  its  style. 
The  second  paper  is  a  "  Defence  of  the 
Constitution,"  by  Lord  Somen,  which  is 
toto  cetlo  different  in  principle  and  in  lan- 
guage from  its  precursor.  The  third  ar- 
ticle is  ou  the  Pauperism  of  Enj^d,  by 
the  Rev.  G.  Glover,  savouring  a  little  too 
Wuch  of  party  politics,  and  a  little  too 
little  of  pbMosophical  inquiry.  Mr.  Ja- 
cob on  the  Causes  of  Agricultund  Dis> 
^ss,  IS  a  temperate  well-written  essay; 
Sir  John  Smclair  on  the  Means  of  arrest- 
ug  National  Calamity,  contains  much  in- 
telligence; Dr.  Maclean  on  Epidemic 
and  Pestilential  Diseases,  is  ofthe  same 
diaracter ;  the  Report  of  the  House  of 
Commoos'  Cofomittee  on  the  Petitions 


against  the  employment  of  boys  in  Chim- 
ney-sweeping, is  worthy  a  place  from  its 
benevolent  source  and  spurit ;  Sjr  Eger- 
ton  Brydges'  Reasons  for  amending  the 
Copy-riglit  Act  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
world  of  letters;  and  Major  Torrens  and 
Dr.  Crombie  furnish  two  good  essays  (the 
former  original)  on  the  Means  of  reducing 
the  Poor's  Rates,  and  on  the  Deprecia- 
tion of  Bank  Notes,  though  the  last  is  now 
rather  late  in  the  day.  In  fine,  the  collec- 
tion u  impartial,  replete  with  information, 
and  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  library 
where  political  economy  is  an  object  of 
study.  Having  finbhed  this  brief  analy- 
sis, and  delivered  this  candid  opinion,  we 
pass  from  the  Pamphleteer  to 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  PAMPHLETS. 
"  I  look  upon  Pamphlets,"  says  a  writer 
of  tlie  17th  century,  "as  the  eldest  offspring 
of  paper,  and  entitled  to  claim  the  nglits 
of  priinogenitorsliip  even  of  bound  volumes, 
however  they  may  be  shorter  lived,  and  the 
younger  brother  has  so  much  outgrown  the 
elder.    In  as  much  as  arguments  do  now, 
and  more  especially  did,  in  the  minority  of 
our  erudition,  not  only  so  much  more  rarely 
require  a  larger  compass  than  pamphlets  will 
comprise,  but  these  being  or  a  more  facil, 
more  decent,  and  simple  form,  suitable  to 
the  character  of  the  more  artless  ages,  they 
seem  to  have  been  preferred  by  our  modest 
ancestors  for  the  communication  of  their 
sentiments,  before  book-writing  became  a 
trade,  and  lucre  and  vanity  let  in  deluges  of 
digressory  learning  to  swell  up  miwieldy  fo- 
lios.   Thus  I  find,  not  a  little  to  the  honor 
of  our  subject,  no  less  a  person  thau  the  re- 
nowned Alfred  collecting  his  sage  precepts 
and  divine  sentences,  with  his  own  royal 
hand,  into  quaternioiu  of  leaves  stitched  to- 
gether, which  he  would  enlarge  with  addi- 
tional quaternions,  as  occasion  offered ;  yet 
seemed  be  to  keep  his  collection  so  much 
within  the  limits  of  a  pamphlet  sise,  however 
bound  together  at  last,  that  he  called  it  by 
the  name  of  his  "  Hand^Ktok" — because  he 
made  it  his  constant  companion,  and  had  it 
at  hand  wherever  he  went. 

"  It  was,  however,  the  grand  controversy 
between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  first 
OTposers  thereof,  which  seems  to  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  this  kind  of  writing,  and  to 
have  given  great  credit  to  it  at  the  same 
time,  as  well  by  the  many  eminent  authors 
it  produced  in  church  and  state,  as  the  suc- 
cessful detection  and  defeat  thereby  befalling 
those  religious  impostures  which  had  so  uni- 
versally enslaved  the  minds  of  men.  Nay, 
this  important  reformation  has  been  much 
ascribed  to  one  little  pamphlet  only,  which 
a  certain  lawyer  of  Gray's  Ian,  (obliged  to 
fly  into  Germany  for  having  acted  in  a  play 
which  incensed  Cardinal  Wolsey)  composed 
there,  and  conveyed  by  means  oiLady  Anne 


Boleyn,   to  the  perusal  of  Henry  VIII.  at 
the  beginning  of  this  rupture;    the  copies 
whereof  were  strewed  about  at  the  king's 
procession  to  Westminster ;  the  first  exam- 
ple, as  some  think,  of  that  kind  of  appeal  to 
thepublir.    How  the  Cardinal  was  nettlnl 
thereat,  how  he  endeavoured  to  stiAe  and  se- 
crete the  same,  how  it  provoked  the  pen  of 
the  bigotted  Lord  Chancellor  (Sir  Thomas 
More),  how  glaringly  it  was  fixed  in  the  front 
of  the  prohibited  book,  and  yet  how  it  cafv- 
tivated  the  said  king's  afitsction  and  esteem, 
may  not  only  be  presumed  from  the  purport, 
but  gathered  from  the  accounts  which  our 
ecclesiastical  histories  have  given  thereof. 
It  would  be  endless  to  specify  how  much 
this  province  was  henceforward  cultivated 
by  prelates,  statesmen,  and  authors  of  the 
first  rank,'not  excepting  majesty  itself,  in  the 
several  examples  which  might  be  produced 
of  the  said  Henry  VIII.,  King  James,  and 
Charles;  the  second  of  whom  thougnt  so 
honorably  of  these  pamphlet  performances, 
that  he  deemed  one  of  liis  own  writing  so 
much  above  human  patronage,  as  to  make  a 
dedication  of  it  to  Jesus  Christ. 

"  England,  through  its  spirit  of  liberty,  fias 
been  the  most  fruitful  country  for  the  pro- 
duction of  pamphlets;  so  the  period  has 
been  most  fruitful  in  them,  was  that  of  the 
civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Indeed, 
in  all  disorders  and  commotions,  it  is  natural 
to  have  recourse  to  the  most  expeditious  in- 
telligence and  redress,  lest  delay  should  be 
more  dangerous  than  the  deficiency  of  them; 
or  they  superannuated  before  they  were  bom. 
For  while  some  persons  are  labouring  in  the 
paroxyms  of  contention,  were  utliers  ponder- 
ing long-winded  expedients  of  accommods^ 
tion,  and  prescribing  volumes  for  a  reeipe, 
the  dose  would  come  too  late  for  the  disease, 
and  the  very  preparation  thereof  disable  its 
efficacy.  Therefore  are  pamphlets,  and  such 
sort  of  tracts,  rifest  in  great  revolutions ; 
which,  though  looked  upon  by  some  as  paper- 
laniemt  set  a-flying  to  be  gazed  at  by  the 
multitude,  (illuminating  whom,  they  have 
not  always  escaped  the  flames  themselves) 
yet  are  they  beheld,  by  politic  or  penetrating 
eyes,  as  th^nometers  of  state,  foreshow- 
ing the  tem^rature  and  changes  of  govern- 
ment, with  tlie  caUnturtt  approaching  there- 
in ;  and  even  preservatives  to  be  bad  against 
them,  would  tne  active  be  as  unanimous  to 
prevent,  as  the  speculists  have  been  indus- 
trious to  prognosticate  the  same." 

The  writer  of  this  essay  proceeds  to  re- 
mark on  the  great  price  given  for  pamphlets 
which  were  become  scarce.    "  There  never 
greater  esteem,  or  better  market; 


never  so  maiiy  eager  searches  after,  or  extra' 
vagant  purchasers  of,  scarce  pamphlets,  than 
in  the  present  times,  which  nave  been  made 
evident  either  from  the  sales  of  them  in  ge- 
neral; as  that  of  Tom  Britton,  the  celebrated 
small-coal  man  of  Clerkenwell,  who,  besides 
his  chemical  and  musical  collections,  had  one 
of  choice  pamphlets,  which  he  sold  to  ttie 
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late  Lord  Somen,  for  upwards  of  500L  i  and 
more  especially  Mr.  Aotboq^  Colli  as,  the 
last  year,  whose  library  consisting  principally 
of  pamphlets,  and  those  mostly  controversial, 
and  tnostly  modern,  is  reported  to  iiave  sold 
both  parts  of  it  for  1800/. ;  or  whether 
we  descend  into  particulars,  and  consider 
the  exorbitant  vaiue  set  upon  some  sin- 
gle pieces,  as  the  topographical  pamphlets 
of  John  Norden,  the  surveyor,  which  before 
they  were  reprinted  often  sold  for  4ds.  a 
piece ;  the  Examination  of  Sir  John  Oldcas- 
tie,  which  I  have  known  sold  for  three  gui- 
neas, though  gleaned  from  Fox's  Book  of 
Martyrs ;  the  Expedition  of  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset into  Scotland  also  has  been  sold  for 
four  guineas,  though  totally  inserted  in  Hol- 
linshed.    From  the  grand  collection  of  pam- 

C' '  ets  which  was  made  by  Tomlinion,  the 
kseller,  from  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1640  to  the  beginning  of  1600,  it  appears 
there  were  pubFished  in  that  space  nearly 
thirty  thousand  several  tracts;  and  that  these 
were  not  ^he  complete  issue  of  that  period 
there  is  good  presumption,  and,- 1  believe, 
proofs  in  being.  Notwithstanding  it  i»  en- 
riched with  near  a  hundred  manuscripts, 
which  nobody  then  (being  written  on  the 
side  of  the  royalists)  would  venture  to  put 
into  print,  the  whole,  however,  is  ptogres- 
sionally  and  uniformly  bound  in  upwards  of 
tvo  thousand  volumes,  of  all  sizes.  The 
etialogue,  which  was  taken  by  Marmaduke 
Foster,the  auctioneer,  consists  of  twelve  vols. 
in  folio;  wherein  every  piece  has  such  a  punc- 
tual register  and  reference,  that  the  smallest, 
even  of  a  single  leaf,  may  be  readily  repaired 
to  thereby.  They  were  collected  no  doubt 
with  great  assiduity  and  expense,  and  not 
preserved,  in  those  troublesome  times,  with- 
out great  danger  and  difficulty;  the  books 
being  often  shifted  from  place  to  place,  out 
of  the  army's  reach.  So  scarce  were  many 
of  the  pamphlets,  even  at  their  publication, 
that  Charles  I.  is  reported  to  have  given  ten 
pounds  for  only  reading  one  over  (which  he 
could  bO  where  else  procure)  at  the  owner's 
boose  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

"  The  extraordinary  price  of  pamphlets 
already  mentioned,  would  naturally  excite 
our  deliberate  inquiry  into  what  has  been 
most  extraordinary  in  the  contents  of  them; 
but  so  multifarious  are  the  subjects,  that 
it  Cannot  be  expected  I  should  enumerate 
them  in  the  narrow  limits  of  an  epistolary 
address.  What  <k)  most  attract  the  attention 
»f  mankind,  are  those  dreaded  scourges  of  a 
Btai-administration,  commonly,  though  per- 
haps-sometimes  too  indiscriminately,  bearing 
the  contumelious  denomination  of  Uhels.  It 
matters  little  whether  it  be  reasonable  or  not, 
that  such  writings  as  duly  expose  villainy 
should  themselves  be  vile ;  or  that  some  per- 
sons, who  have  been  unjustly  injurious  by 
any  other  means,  may  not  be  justly  ii^ured 
by  this ;  but  it  is  obvious  to  all  whokoew  the 
.  disproportion  of  riches  and  power  in  this 
world,  that  there  are  crimes  not  to  be  blasted, 
and  criminals  not  to  be  branded,  by  other 
.-  means.  And  since  the  lashes  of  reason  will 
•each  where  those  of  justice  cannot ;  since 
.  truth  will  project  defamation  from  the  ac- 
.itions  of  oppressive  rulers,  as  uocontroltedly 
>«•  the  sun. does  the  shadows  from  opacoii* 


bodies,  tbe  redress  of  the  effect  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  cause;  and  we  should  apply 
the  salve  to  the  minds  which  received  the 
provocation ;  not,  empiric  like,  seek  to  stanch 
them  by  binding  up  the  weapons  wliich  re- 
turned It.  Nay,  we  read  that  the  Emperor: 
Charles  V.;  Francis  I.  of  France ;  and  even; 
Solyman,  the  Grand  Turk  ;  with  Barbarussa, 
the  pirate ;  and  several  other  potentate!!,  all 
condescended  to  become  tributary  to  the  sa- 
tyric  muse  of  Pietro  Aretino ;  whom,  not- 
withstanding it  is  not  very  probable  they' 
had  any  way  personally  exasperated.  Some 
also  in  our  story  might  be  named,  who  have 
taken  the  like  method  to  assuage  the  effects 
of  their  discreditable  conduct ;  among  whom 
are  not  wanting  those  who,  having  pcnu- 
riously  made  their  plaister  too  scant  for  the 
sore,  have  raiber  multiplied  than  subtracted 
from  their  own  diserace ;  and  industriously 
exposed  their  folly  by  the  imperfect  conceal- 
ment of  their  vice.  These  had  not  the 
affected  tenderness  for  their  own  reputations 
it  seems,  even  of  the  Turks  and  barbarians; 
not  that  exquisite  apprehension  of  this  dura- 
ble discipline,  which  may  visit  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  on  their  children  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  :  as  not  the  love,  so 
neither  the  fear  of  men  of  letters,  which  is 
noted  in  one  of  tbe  wisest  Uoman  Emperors, 
by  tbe  historian  of  his  life,  (Lampridius  in 
Alexandro  Severo)  and  by  one  of  our  own 
authors  in  these  words : 

-  He  feared  Ick  a  bnndred  lance*,  then 
IV  irapctaons  charges  of  a  slugle  pen. 
Well  knowing 

Parva  necat  bmtso  spatiotaa  vipera  taunuu. 
"  I  shall  leave  it  for  others  to  discuss,  whe- 
ther this  sort  of  writing  is  more  iiKlinable 
to  flourish,  and  to  take  deeper  root,  by  the 
ventilations  of  resentment;  or  wither  aiid 
die  away  in  tbe  shades  of  disregard :  but 
this  we  may  observe,  that  some  charges  are 
of  such  a  convincing,  clinging  nature,  that 
they  are  found  not  only  to  strike  all  apology 
or  contradiction  dumb,  but  to  stick  longer 
upon  the  names  of  tbe  accused  than  tbe 
flesh  upon  their  bones.  Thus  Philip  the  Se- 
cond's wicked  employment,  treacherous  de- 
sertion, and  barbarous  persecution  of  his 
secreury,  Antonio  Perez,  upbraids  him  out 
of  the  author's  Librillo,  through  all  Europe 
to  this  day.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  has  not 
vet  got  clear  of  Bucbanan's  Detection.  Ro- 
bert, Earl  of  Leicester,  cannot  shake  off  Fa- 
ther Parsons's  Green  Coat.  George,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  will  not  speedily  outstrip 
Doctor  Eglisham's  Fore-runner  of  Revenge. 
Nor  was  Oliver  Cromwell  far  from  killing 
himself  at  the  pamphlet  which  arga^  it  to 
be  No  Murder,  lest  it  should  perstnide  others 
to  think  so,  and  he  perisfa  by  ign»bier  hands 
than  his  own. 

"  In  this  manner  did  some  take  the  libecty 
of  calling  these  personages  to  account  for 
their  misdeeds,  even  white  they  were  living. 
And  with  regard  to  that  most  mciiiorabre 
usurper  last  mentioned,  thus  was  a  celebrated 
writer  of  ours  for  immortalizing  him:  <  When 
we  fix  any  infamy  on  deceased  persons,  il 
should  not  be  done  «ut  of  any  hatred  to  ilie 
dead,  but  out  of  love  and  charity  to  the  liv- 
injy  that  tbe  curses  that  only  r£niaiuin  men's 
thoughts,  and  dare  not  cuwt«  forth  against 


tyrants,  because  they  aretyranls^^while  they 
are  so,  may  at  last  be  for  ever  settled  and 
engraven  upon  their  'memory,  to  deter  all 
others  from  the  same  wickedness.  Th«  mis- 
fchief  of  tyranny  is  too  great,  even  in  the 
^boixest.tinie  that  it  can  (;ontiau« — ^itisem^ 
less  and  insupportable  if  the  cxvmple  be  to 
reign  too.  If  it  were  possible  to  cut  tyrants 
out  all  history,  and  to  extinguish  their  very 
names,  I  am  of  opinion  it  ought  to  be  done; 
but  since  they  have  left  behind  them  too 
deep  wounds  to  be  ever  cbsed  up  without  * 
$car,  at  least  let  us  set  nmori  on  (/len-jm^ 
nory,  that  men  of  the  same  wicked  inclin»> 
tions  may  be  no  less  affrighted  with  their 
lasting  ignominy,  than  enticed  by  their  mo- 
mentary glories." 

"  Mow  little  soever  these  sentiments  may 
be  thought  to  need  corroboration,  I  flatter 
myself  the  following  reply  of  our  late  excel- 
lent Queen  Mary  ought  not  here  to  be  foN 
fotten,  when  some  of  her  courtiers  would 
ave  incensed  her  against  Monsieur  Jurien, 
who  in  bis  answer  to  Father  Maimburg,  that 
he  might  the  better  justify  the  reformation 
in  Scotland,  made  a  very  black  represent- 
ation of  their  Queen  Mary — 'Is  it  not  a 
shame,'  said  one  of  the  company,  '  that  this 
man,  without  any  consideration  of  your  roy> 
al  person,  should  dare  to  throw  such  in- 
famous  calumnies  on  a  queen  from  which 
your  Royal  Highness  is  descended.' — 'Not 
at  all,'  replied  this  ingenuous  princess,  '  for 
is  it  not  enough  that,  by  fulsome  praises, 
kings  be  lulled  asleep  all  their  lives ;  but 
must  flattery  accompany  them  to  their 
graves }  how  shall  them  princes  fear  the 
judgment  of  posterity,  if  historians  were 
not  allowed  to-  speak  tbe  truth  after  their 
death ! '» 

-11       ij       I  I  , 

Journal  of  the  Proceedings  a^ 
the  late  Embassy  to  China,  S(c^    By 
Henry  Ellis,  Third  Commissioner  «f 
tbe  Embassy.     4to.  pp.  526'. 
(Concluded.) 

Our  last  Number  brought  tbe  Chinese 
Embassy  to  that  condition  which  in  mi- 
litary wovements  is  called  retragradiB^ 
and  wfaieh  in  the  present  case  might  be 
called  retro-tracking.  They  had  'seen 
Pekin,  resisted  the  pleasant  ceremony  of 
having  their  heads  bumped  against  the 
ground,  shammed  Abra'ra,  and  were  or- 
dered to  go  home  again  without  the  joy 
of  viewiiig  the  celestial  presence.  Sailing 
along  a  canal,  with  an  occasional  walk 
upon  its  banks,  is  not  the  best  mode  of 
acquiring  infbrmation  respecting  a  couu^ 
try ;  but  still  where  every  thing  is  ca- 
rious, there  is  a  good  deal  of  amusag 
information  to  be  picked  up  even  in  this 
way.  We  shall  accordingly  proceed  with 
our.  travellers  to  Ca«ton,  and  note  the 
memorabilia  on  their  way.  ' 

Polytheism  in  tbe  most  extended  seaae 
is  the  Chinese  faith,  though  it  appears 
that  with  ail  their  gods  there  is  less'ic- 
gard  pitid  to  religion  in  this  countrY  thaa 
in  almost  any  other  at  all  removed  fmm 
barbarism.    Pri«s(«and  paopIe4(«.aUk« 
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hidiSettat  to  the  wonhip  of  superior  in- 
teffi^ences ;  ti^  former  indeed  perform  a 
ftw  idle  ceremonies,  but  the  Dmm  eok 
keeps  no  pace  with  the  Eegem  tent 
among  these  paltry  slaves.  Their  super, 
stitious  legends  are  however  gross  and 
absurd  euough  to  obtain  a  zmIous  be- 
lief (for  zeal  is  generally  in  proportion 
to  incredibility,)  and  they  have  many 
temples:  several  of  these  Mr.  Ellis  vi- 
sited, and  we  copy  what  is  roost  curious 
from  his  narrative  respecting  them.  At 
Tong-chow 

The  Miao  or  Temple,  occupied  by  Lord 
Macartney,  is  now  the  residence  of  the 
Koong-yay.  I  went  yesterday  morning  to  a 
smaller  temple,  which  had  nothiag  remark- 
able on  the  outside;  in  a  small  apartment 
on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  there  were  four 
figures,  two  male  and  two  female,  all  gor- 
geously drest,  the  male  as  warriors;  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  females  there  was  a  leaf 
of  a  plant:  within  the  ianer  and  larger  ball 
there  were  several  figures  ranged  on  each 
Mde,  some  with  crown*  and  others  with  fil- 
lets. The  principal  objects  of  adoration 
were  two  figures  standing  in  a  recess,  front- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  hall,  a  male  and  a 
female,  the  latter  holding  the  fruit  of  the 
water-lily  in  her  hand;  these  were  still  mote 
nchly  dres^  than  the  others.  Some  bundles 
of  feathers  were  hanging  before  them,  and 
pots  for  incense  were  placed  on  the  table. 
The  male  figures  were  short  and  thick ;  this 
tnay  therefore  be  considered  the  Chinese 
standard  of  beauty,  man  being  usually  dis- 
posed to  attribute  bis  notions  of  perfection 
to  the  form  under  which  the  Deity  is  poor- 
tiayed. 

At  Tien-sbg,  another  small  temple, 
dedicated,  as  stated,  to  the  God  of  Fire, 
was  inspected. 

His  igneous  godship  was  a  short  figure 
seated  on  a  throne,  holding  a  drawn  sword 
m  one  baud  and  a  serpentine  ■  ring  in  the 
Ather;  two  dwarf-like  figures  stood  near 
him,  each  with  rings:  there  were  three 
^fl.  figu«».  less  perfect,  on  the  side  of  the 
ouildug.  This  Miao  was  under  repair,  and 
tha'workmen  were  cooking  their  victuals  in 
the  very  sanctum.  Religion  seems  to  sit 
very  easily  on  the  Chinese.  In  their  feelings 
90  this  bead  they  resemble  the  ancient  Pa- 
l^ns :  the  worship  of  the  gods  forms  part  of 
civil  institutions  and  daily  habits,  but  never 
deeply  influences  their  passions.  It  wouM 
be  wrong  to  attribute  the  late  edicts  against 
ttte  Christians  ta  religimis  persecution;  they 
arose  from  an  alleged  connexion  with  the 
malcontents,  not,  I  understand,  without 
foundation. 

On  the  6ih  of  September  f  Mahome* 
«hi»  mosque,  af  which  there  are  several 
in  the  province  through  which  the  mis- 
sion was"  then  passing,  was  seen':  Mr. 
Ellil  thinks  that  Mahomedans  are  eligit^ 
to  all  offices  in  Chma. 


Another  temple  was  visited  on  the  9th. 
It  was  dedicated  to — 

The  Eternal  Mother,  or  principal  Chinese 
female  divinity.  The  figuft  of  the  goddess 
bad  a  white  cloth  thrown  over  it,  and  a 
crown,  on  the  head ;  in  her  hand  she  held  a 
leaf:  there  were  two  attendant  ^gures,  of 
smaller  size,  in  the  same  shrine ;  s6me  other 
figures  were  placed  near  the  wall  on  one 
side. 

It  is  observed  that  religion  seems  to  he 
on  the  decline,  as  all  these  buildings,  the 
temples,  are  ^ing  to  ruin. 

The  next  which  was  inspected  was  said 
to  be  dedicated  to  Kwae-sing,  and  bore 
the  extraordinary  name  of  "  Tke  Devil 
Slar't  Chamber."  A  temple  to  Chang- 
wang-hai,  a  full-bearded  god  upon  a 
throne,  the  entrance  to  whose  presence 
was  guarded  by 'two  figures  of  men  in 
armour,  apparently  of  stone,  standing 
near  horses  ready  accoutred,  was  the 
next  object  of  curiosity.  At  Sang, 
yuen,  tlie  god  Fo  with  eight  arms,  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  idols  of  the  Hindoos, 
occupied  a  temple,  and  several  colossal 
figures  of  warriors  were  represented  as 
statues  of  distinguished  Mandarins. 
Another  is  thus  described — 

In  the  largest  Miao,  the  most  remarkable 
object  I  obswved  waa  the  model  of  a  Pagoda 
or  P«0M>ls,  about  fourteen  feet  high,  of 
thirteen  stories;  each  story  was  fiU^  with 
small  gilt  fieures,  not  ill  executed,  in  wood. 
The  pnncipal  figures  were. also  wooden,  but 
imitating  bronze;  in  general  the  colossal 
figures  are  baked  clay.  Notwithstanding  the 
coarseness  of  the  materials,  the  ornaments 
of  the  drapery  are  represented  with  great 
fidelity  and  minuteness  t  one  of  these  tem- 
ples was  used  as  a  stable,  and  the  other  as  a 
farm-house. 

Near  Kei-kho-chin,  at  the  junction  of 
the  river  Wnn-kho  with  the  canal,  the 
boats  otln  up  -sacrifices  at  the  Loeng- 
wang-Miao  or  Temple  of  the  Dragon 
King ;  the  first  at  which  Mr.  Ellis,  as 
he  strangely  expresses  himself  saw  "the 
tonnes*'  of  religion  going  on."  The  boift 
men  burnt  some  incense  before  the  idol, 
and  prostrated  themselves,  while  the 
priest*  struck  npon  the  gong,  and  received 
a  few  copper  coins  for  their  trouble. 
Dragons  surrounded  the  id<d. 

But  not  to  detain  oaf  readers  longer 
among  the  temples  than  is  necessary  to 
afford  a  tolerable  idea  of  them,  we  shall 
conclude  with  the  description  of  only 
one  other,  iwmely,  that  of  Nng-niang, 
which  mrf  be  taken  as  «  sample  of  the 
most  perKct  and  celebrated. 

It  was,  as  usual,  divided  into  courts,  four 
in  number,  the  two  inner  appropriated  to 
the  priests.  The  first  contained  two  square 
pavilions,  with  richly  decorated  roofs;  oq 
thji  sevemi  pinnacles  were  small  figures  of 


'  Serpentine,  we  suppose,  means  here  fonaed 
«r  a  sarpaat,  and  Ml  waciagr 


'  InaMtberplaee  be  talks ef  the  "profcs- 
sieaal  epfT  sfdw  priesthaod.  ■   . 


animals ;  the  friese  looked  like  Kfeen  ena- 
mel, and  had  a  very  pleasine  effect ;  the 
tiles  were  of  bright  yellow  In  these  pavi- 
lions were  laree  slabs  of  black  marble  placed 
upright  on  DMestals,  on  which  were  inscrip- 
tions. Galleries  on  each  side  contained  the 
usual  figures  of  civil  and  military  Manda- 
rins. At  the  very  extreme  of  this  court  was 
a  colossal  4tatue  of  the  dragon  king.  Hav- 
ing passed  through  the  first  court,  we  enter-  ' 
ed  that  containing  the  divinity,  representing 
the  Emperor's  mother,  to  whom  the  Adiao 
is  dedicated  ;  she  was  seated  with  two  at- 
tendants standing  near  her,  a  yellow  robe 
was  thrown  rountfthe  body,  and  on  her  head 
was  a  crown  or  large  bonnet:  the  figure 
was  richly  gilt.  The  cross-beams  of  tiie 
ceiling  were  decorated  with  golden  dragona 
on  a  oright  blue  ground.  Round  the  roofs 
of  the  temple  were  ornaments  resembling 
speariand  tridents.  A  lustre,  composed  of 
horn  lanterns  and  strings  of  coloured  glass 
beads,  bung  from  the  centre :  two  target 
horn  lanterns  were  on  each  side  of  the  altar,  . 
with  polished  metal  skreens  near  them,, 
used  as  reflectors  to  increase  the  bnllianqr 
when  the  whole  are  lighted.  Every  part  of 
the  roof  was  richly  carved  and  gilt,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  frieze  variegated  with  green, 
red,  and  black  decorations.  In  the  open 
area  of  the  court,  a  metal  vessel,  shaped  net 
unlike  a  ta  or  pagoda,  was  placed,  where  in- 
cense  is  kept  bumine;  the  gongs,  drunu, 
and  other  instruments  Mlopging  to  the  tens* 
pie,  corresponded  to  the  superiority  of  the 
rest  of  the  edifice.  We  found  the  priests 
very  well  disposed  to  do  the  honours,  and 
they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  an  oiFering 
of  a  dollar." 

A  statue  of  Confucius  in  another  tern- : 
pie  gave  the  legislator  with  African  fea^ 
tures !  I 

Dragging  along  at  the  average  rate  of 
about  twenty-five  miles  a  day,  the  travel- 
lers could  only  observe  a  few  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  little  of  the  arts,  as  they  are 
cultivated  by  the  Chinese.  On  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  and  canals  which  formed . 
their  route,  (the  Peibo,  Euho, Yellow,  and 
Yan.y-tse  rivers,  the  Po-wang  Lake  an. 
inland  sea,  the  Shan-kho,  &c.  river)  they 
noticed  the  cultivation  of  millet,  tobacco,  - 
cotton-plant,  buck-wheat,  hemp,  and  a 
small  species  of  bean.     Willows   and 
poplars  prevailed  ;  but  oaks,  shaddock, 
and  orange  trees  were  also  common,  and 
of  fruits  the  tnee  tree,  bearing  a  sort  of 
small  cherry,  and  the   wild-fig  climbing 
up  the  wails  like  ivy.     To  these  we  may 
add  the  tallow  tru,  which  resembles  a 
maple,  and  is  beautiful  in  its  foliage  and 
benies  in  their  different  stages,   some, 
with  the  outward  husk  still  green,  some 
brown,  and  others,  freed  of  the  coveritg, . 
of  a  pure  white,  and  the  size  of  a  large  , 
pea,  called  by  the   Chinese  "  Skin-oilT 
frnit,"  from  which  the  tallow. is  obtained 
by  compression  in  a  mill,  and  sold  in 
large  cstkes :  the  coMpAor  free,  evergreen 
■no  ^^>^m,yy^W1^Klr&>  cnlti. 
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vatod  M  piutaftioA*,  set  bigber  thw  a 
yoiug  fruit  tfc*,  Imm  laurd-ihapcd,  of 
a  light  gieen  and  doinij  feci,  but  produc- 
ing sores  if  bruised  ;  the  varnish  from 
this  tree  is  extracted  by  slitting  the  bark : 
and  the  i»«r  AtuA,  which  resembles  the 
thorn,  and  btaiii  a  prop  of  wax  deposited 
upon  its  bnnehfls  by  a  tribe  of  inercti. 
Of  pasture  land  very  Httle  was  seen ; 
cows  and  buflalees  were  feeding  on  grass 
very  closely  grazed. 

"tht  popuTatioB  of  China  Mr.  Ellis 
think*  much  overrated  in  European  state- 
■Mat*.  Their  own  writers  do  not  pre- 
tend to  mure  tiiaa  200  millions,  and  this 
is  probably  a  great  exaggentiea.  The 
inances  are  dreaflfiilly  deranged  ;  but 
the  lower  orders,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
wjjter,  whoee  acquaintance  with  Persia, 
Tii^ey,  and  the  parts  of  India  not  Bri- 
titib,  rcaden  bim  a  coatpetcat  judg»  of 
the  fact,  are  eon^Mfativelv  bmw*  com- 
fbrtaMe  than  the  natives  or  theae  eoan- 
tdes. 

They  shewed  a  marked  partiality  for 
|lass  bottle*,  although  their  own  shops 
displayed  every  variety  fit  poreelain  and 
faoue.  Jfaanriers'  shops  wcse  the  nest 
in  paint  of  nmlber.  la  their  dealings 
the  copper  TehcB  4s  the  only  coin  ia  cir- 
culation, the  precious  metals  bein^  re« 
ceived  according  to  the  weight  and  fine- 
aesa  as  an  article  of  barter  rather  than  as 
a  circulating  medium.  Dollar*  have 
imij  «  iked  valw  w  repre*entisg  a  cer- 
Uin  quantity  of  silver,  and  tb«  tad,  or 
ounce  of  silver,  is  an  imaginary  coin  for 
kttpiag  accounts ;  it^  vaiue  is  6s.  fid- 
•iterling.  During  the  Mio^  dynasty,  it 
>s  stated  that  paper  was  in  circulation. 

Their  music  u  of  the  laost  miserable 
kind,  noise  being  the  aubstitute  for  melo- 
dy. Yetllie  attraction  at  an  evening  place 
of  entertaiaoMt  consisted  of  a  band  of 
blind  miisimns.  The  principal  plajred 
on  a  complicated  instrument  coofj^tiog 
of  a  box  about  two  feet  looig  and  onie 
br*ad^  xritb  two  bridge*,  «ver  which 
were  stretched  some  strings,  while  others 
passed  uadeitaeath :  it  had  two  circular 
apnrtares  about  the  middle,  and  the  per- 
former used  two  small  rods  in  touching 
the  fitriqgs.  It  seemed  the  simplest  form 
of  the  harpsichord,  and  with  a  |;uitar  and 
fiddle  maae  tolerable  hannoajr. 

Awaag  their  other  oastam*  we  mav 
notice  tiw  whceliiig  mi  vomen  in  «iiMi, 
harrows,  as  a  visiting  comneyaaoe.  la 
one  instance  :Mr.  Ellis  saw  two  wsell- 
dicssed,  one  an  each  aide  of  the  wheel ; 
in  aaother  these  was  ds«  a  hoy  in  the  jaia- 
tihine.  The  woaaen,  except  tkt  poorest, 
aro  aM  fMunted,  and  iaatead  of  raass  aad 
liKes  tney  lay  a  strong  caraation  attmfcr 
their  fiKes,  «rhich  imparts  to  their  aagu/- 


lyrwchapcd  but  sparkling  eyes  still  greater 
brilliancy.  The  beggar*  were  numerous 
and  importunate  to  their  countrymen,  but 
luckily  scorned  to  ask  alms  of  such  per- 
sons as  our  Embassy.  They  go  about 
with  a  bell  or  a  horn,  and  a  basket ;  and 
establishing  themselves  in  a  shop,  they 
ring  the  one  or  )>Iow  the  other,  till  the 
basket  is  filled.  An  English  thorough- 
paced pauper  going  to  the  parish  for  re- 
lief, could  not  act  with  more  perfect  as- 
surance. 

We  have  alr^y  noticed  one  of  the 
sacrifices  offered  by  the  boatmen:  these 
frequently  oecwrtd  during  the  transport 
of  the  Embassy.    On  one  occasion—; 

A  cock  was  Killed  early  in  the  morning, 
and  the  bows  of  the  boat  sprinkled  with  the 
blood ;  it  was  afterwards  roasted,  and  spread 
with  other  eatables,  consisting  of  boiled 
pork,  salad  and  pidiles,  upon  the  forecastle, 
Mfor«a*haet  of  oofeurfo  paper;  a  pot  uf 
sbaai-shoo  (a  spirit  distilled  from  rice),  with 
two  small  cups,  and  a  pair  of  ctiop-sticks, 
were  plaqed  near  the  provUicni.  The  son 
of  the  master  of  the  boat  officiated  as  priest, 
and  the  ceremony  consisted  in  throwing  two 
cups  of  the  liqtior  and  a  Kttle  of  the  provi- 
sions overboard;  soma  gilt  paper  was  then 
burnt,  and  two  strings  af  craokera  dis- 
charged; the  remainder  of  tha  pravisions 
were  carried  away  to  feast  upon.  While 
this  cwcmony  wm  canrying  on,  on  the  fore- 
castle, the  women  on  board  were  burning 
paper  and  iacanse  befisce  the  idol  that  al- 
wi^s  stands  in  a  shrine  in  tfaa  aftef^Kwt 
part  of  the  boat. 

The  avtunwal  full  mooa  vras  wor- 
shipped with  similar  offerings,  part  of 
which  are  also  appropriated  to  propi- 
tiate "  the  evil  spirit." 

One  of  the  polite  ceremonies  jof  Cliina 
OQQMSts  ia  wtariog  a  cap  of  the  same 
description  with  that  of  a  sufMrior.  Thus, 
though  the  autb<ffiilies  of  laag^oo-foo 
had  put  OB  th«ur  winter  caps  be^re  the 
Embassy  aiiivad  ip  their  pravinoe.  they 
immediately  resumed  their  siunmer  caps 
wh«ii  they  foMnd  that.  Kwan^  (a  Chin- 
chae  I !)  stJU  w#ii*  his.  The  time  «f  cap- 
cb(mgiag  in  emry  district  is  r^ulated  by 
tb<e  chief  person ;  at  P«kia  the  £m- 
pcnor  is  "  ttm  glass  »f  £4shiai*"  to  iscgu- 
late  this  moRNHtOMS  Mbir. 

Of  the  asiUtary  we  have  in  tU*  vtdwne 
various  not^cos-  The  Chi«<*e  bad  heaiid 
of.the  lknt»  Hi  Welliagtota,  whom  they 
seem  to  qMMuder  a  great  Genend,  not 
only  OB  accofst  of  his  exploits,  hut  be- 
cause his  same  i*  so  easy  of  pronunciatioiv 
to  them.  Wui-liHg^Titng  is  acQor4- 
ingiy  a  Jbero  in  Ohina,  as  he  is  all  over 
the  rest  of  \im  g^obe,  and  were  he  not  a 
foseigner,  might  be  promoted  to  divine 
honours,  as  the  Mandarin  Quang-foot- 
zee,  to  whose  auspices  tjie  suppression 
of  tke  late  ,iebellioa  is  attrijk^uted,  bas 
been  by  the  Eotpctor.  . 


It  wppid  requin  *uch  jinatbcr  *«  tl>« 

British  Warrior  to  piake  any  thtog  of  the 
soldiers  of  China.  In  the  noithern  parts 
they  seem  to  be  au  undisciplined  rab- 
ble— 

Of  all  arms,  matchlocks,  bows  and  ar- 
rows, swords,  shields,  and  quilted  breast- 
plates. Their  horn  is  shaped  like  the  Per- 
sian bow,  that  i>,not  a  continued  arch;  Uit, 
unlike  the  latter,  it  requires  little  streni  tb 
to  draw  them;  their  arrows  ara  deeply  f<^r 
thered,  wore  than  three  feet  long,  with  » 
puintrd  blade  at  the  end  not  barbed-  Chinese 
matchlocks  (continues  Mr-  Ellis)  are  the 
worst  I  have  ever  seen ;  originally  of  lit 
construciion,  they  are  kept  in  such  bad 
order,  that  thfy  «ust  become  perfectly  use- 
less. The  swords  are  short  and  well- 
•thaped,  being  slightly  curved,  and  do  not 
seem  bad  weapons.  The  bow-string  rests 
against  the  thumb,  and  for  that  purpose  a 
broad  riog  of  bone  or  some  hard,  substance 
is  worn  to  protect  the  skin. 

The  public  eaecutioners  sometime* 
acted  as  a  police,  and  kept  olTthe  popu- 
lace with  lone  whips  :  these  wore  conical 
caps,  the  soldiers  tilings  like  clouts  wrapt 
round  their  heads.  When  military  ho- 
nours are  decided,  the  men  kneel  to  fire 
the  salute,  utter  a  dismal  shout,  and  a 
band  of  music  (the  concord  of  wbos« 
sweet  sounds  o  likened  to  a  myriad  of 
cracked  penny  trumpets)  strikes  up  an 
air  of  natioiul  triumph. 

The  Chinese  archers  were  exercised  t* 
patify  tatA  Amherst,  at  Kua-dioo. 

They  shot  teleratbty  well  at  a  target  abaaC 
the  height  of  a  man,  using  much  gravity 
and  ceremony  in  handling  their  bow  aiMi  ar- 
row ;  the  distance  was  forty  yards.  This  was 
followed  by  a  few  m»tchlock-men,  who  kept 
up  a  runnmg  fire,  round  a  man,  upon  whom 
tbey  wheeled  and  advanced  as  the  pivot. 
The  qwvemenu  resembled  those  of  light 
tnxHW,  and  not  ill  executed :  they  loaded  and 
fired  quicker,  and  with  marc  |trecision,  than 
was  expected  from  their  unmilitary  appear- 
ance in  Ime.  All  theae  evolutions  were  per- 
formed to  the  beat  of  a  drum.  It  is  not  un- 
usual at  the  military  posts  to  have  the 
places  where  each  file  is  to  stand  chalked,  to 
secure  their  keeping  equal  disuoee*. 

Towards  Canton,  the  soldiers  were 
found  to  wear  armour ;  and  we  shaM  con- 
clude our  extracts  respecting  the  military, 
with  an  account  of  an  .examiaatioo  of 
students  fi»r  a  liccBtiate'4  degtcc  in  the 
art  of  war.  It  may  be  obacrvcd,  that 
tWs  is  the  nid«Ue  step  between  Bachdw 
and  Doctor.  0«r  punsters  Bbe«t  dK 
Canon  law  would  be  quite  at  home  here. 

The  place  might  be  called  a  stadinas  of 
sJbout«oe  yards  laleagth:  at  theapparesa^ 
a  twporary  had  Iwd  been  weemL  ^  w 
elevated  throne  or  «eat;  arpw  ofMa^M' 
rios,  in  their  foil  d^esse^  occupied  Mfb 
side;  but  the  distance  at  which  I  stood  dH 
not  enable  me  to  ascertMU  whetbte  the 
raised  part  was  occupied  by  some  Maada 
rina,  or  by  a  laptsssaiatsoa  of  ri>a  Imparial 
presence.    At  the  atfenitgr  sfppsili  M  Iha 
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h&ll,  was  a  wall  of  rtiasoKry,  intended  as  a 
butt  for  military  pracdee ;  and,  at  a  short 
distance  in  advance,  a  py-loo,  from  which 
the  candidates,  oh  horseback,  armed  with  a 
bow  and  three  arrows,  started :  the  marks 
at  which  they  fired,  covered  with  white  pa- 
per,  were  about  the  height  of  a  man,  «nd 
somewhat  wider,  placed  at  intervals  of  fifty 
yards;  the  object  was  to  strike  these  marks 
successively  with  the  arrows,  the  horses 
being  kept  at  full  speed.  AUhough  the 
bull's-eye  was  not  always  hit,  the  target  was 
never  missed  ;  the  distance  was  trifling,  not 
exceeding  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  It  appear- 
ed to  nie~,  that  the  skill  was  must  displayed 
in  charging  the  bow  without  checking  the 
horse.  The  candidates  were  young  Manda- 
rins, handsomely  drest ;  their  horses,  trim- 
mings, and  accoutrements,  were  in  good  or- 
der ;  the  arrows  were  merely  pointed,  with- 
out barbs,  to  prevent  accidents,  the  specta- 
tors bein^  within  a  few  yards  of  the  marks. 

The  funerals  in  China  are,  like  «▼«!>- 
thing  else,  very  ceremoniously  performed. 
The  mourners  display  violent  and  regular 
grief.  The  women  attend  in  chairs  co- 
vered  with  white,  the  monmiug  colour, 
and  with  eaps  on  their  heads,  like  the 
working  caps  of  mechanics  in  England. 
The  coffin,  in  the  instance  seen  by  our 
countrymen,  was  plain;  but  the  frame 
tliat  supported  it  was  gilt,  and  made  of 
immense  beams  of  timber ;  some  figures 
ef  women,  nearly  as  large  as  life«  and 
full  drest,  were  carried  in  the  front. 

Our  travellers  saw  the  fish-vulture  em- 
ployed :  these  birds,  about  the  siae  of 
Muscovy  docks,  are  trained  to  dire  and 
catch  fish  for  their  masters. 

We  have  noticed,  that  on  great  occa- 
sions there  is  a  particular  ceremony  in 
handing  round  tea.  That  used  is  a  small- 
kafeH,  highly-fiavoured  green  tea,  called 
yu-tuH.  In  the  cups  of  the  principal 
persons  is  a  thin  perforated  silver  plate, 
to  keep  the  leaves  down,  while  the  iitfu- 
sion  passes  through.  The  cups  used  by 
Mandarins  of  rank  resemble  coffee-cups, 
and  are  placed  in  a  wooden  or  metal  sau- 
cer shaped  like  the  Chinese  boats. 

At  all  the  movements  of  the  Embassy, 
(he  profusion  of  painted  lanterns,  some- 
times glittering  o»  the  banks,  or  illumi- 
Dsting  the  buildings,  or  floating  down  the 
stream,  had  a  tauciful  ana  splendid 
clfect.  We  observe  little  notice  of  the 
fine  arts.  Two  hones  is  stone,  in  a 
■tubblo-field,  were  estreoMly  rude  in 
cMeeutiefl,  bat  the  laddies  and  housings 
wero  iit  better  style.  Several  paintings 
on  chus  were  ivmatked  for  the  great 
brilluncy  of  their  colouring :  the  designs 
were  tolerably  exeouted,  ami  the  subjects 
chosen  fi'om  domestic  Ufo. 

The  oities  of  China  an  divided  into 
three  classes,  Foo»  Chow^  trnd  Nien ;  be- 
sides Pod,  a  bmilM;  Chin,  a  military 
post  with  hooset;  nod  Tang,  the  post 


itself  The  Tartariced  Chinese  consti- 
tute eight  classes,  and  are  distinguished 
by  different  coloured  banners.  The  Man* 
tcboos,  or  ancient  worshippers  of  Fo, 
have  also  eight  banners;  as  have  the 
Mun-koos,  who  have  adopted  that  wor- 
ship since  they  entered  China. 

Having  gone  to  such  length  with  Mr. 
Ellis's  volume,  both  by  analysis  and  ex- 
tracts, we  shall  neither  visit  Nankin  with 
him,  nor  follow  the  whole  route  to  Can- 
ton, where  the  Embassy  arrived  safely, 
and  remained  to  the  30th  of  January. 
Tfaence  they  proceeded  to  Macao>  and 
on  the  Sd  of  February  reached  Manilla. 
The  shipfhvek  of  the  Alceste  has  been 
too  minutely  recorded  fat  the  periodical 
press  to  admit  of  any  novelty  fl-om  us, 
further  than  an  expression  of  our  indivi- 
dual admiration  of  the  coolness,  intre- 
pidity, skill,  and  eoodu«t-of  Capt.  Max- 
well, whose  behaviour,  under  circnm- 
stances  of  ettraordimry  peril,  at  Pulo, 
surrounded  by  Malay  pfntes,  was  worthy 
the  noblest  character  of  a  British  seaman. 
The  coloured  view  of  his  entrenchment 
here  is  very  interesting.  From  Batavia, 
on  the  12th  of  April,  our  vranderers  sail- 
ed in  the  Cesar,  and  anchored  in  Simon's 
Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  a7th 
of  May.  On  the  1 1th  of  Jirae  they  again 
sailed ;  made  St.  Helena  on  the  !27tfa ; 
paid  a  visit  to  Buonaparte;  left  the 
island  on  the  3d  of  July ;  and  arrived  at 
Spitbead  on  the  17th  of  August. 

The  conversations  with  the  Ex-emperor 
are  rather  hacknied,  afld  we  shall  only 
offer  one  remark  on  the  dicta  ascribed  to 
him, — that  if  he  had  sent  an  embassy  to 
China,  lie  would  have  taken  care  to  dis- 
patch a  person  who  would  have  observed 
all  the  prostrations  required.  We  trust 
the  difference  between  tlw  Prince  Regent 
of  England  and  a  Corsicatt  adventurer 
will  always  be  held  a  sufficient  answer, 
at  least  in  this  country,  for  our  not  being 
prone  to  pursue  exactly  the  same  course ; 
and  it  may  be  further  added,  that  what 
would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  a  British 
uobleman,  might  have  been  unobjeetion- 
able  in  one  of  the  revdutiOnary  dignitft- 
ries  of  the  new  order. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  work, 
a  slight  notice  is  taken  of  Captain  Max- 
well's voyage  towards  Corea,  and  Coo- 
Choo,  two  kingdoms  tributary  to  China, 
and  his  discovery  of  sonw  hitherto  un- 
explored islands ;  but  as  a  separate  work 
is  advertised  on  this  subject,  we  shall  dot 
anticipate  the  more  full  and  accurat*  in- 
formation. 

We  take  our  l^ve  of  Mr.  Ellis,  who, 
though  not  a  practised  writer,  has  af- 
ford^ us  tttOch  entertainment.  He  has 
composed  a  valuable  record,  which  is 
calculated  to  save  public  money  by  show- 


ing that  no  future  embassy  is  likely  to  be 
sent  to  China,  at  least  during  the  reign 
of  tli«  present  monarch ;  for  we  could 
not  sena  any  other  ambassador  to  do 
what  Lord  Amberst  has  refused,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  etpeet  that  the  ce- 
remonious Mandarins  will  relax  ode  Iota 
in  their  pretensions.  In  tUs  point  of 
view  the  experiment  is  a  saving  one, 
though  we  think  the  diplomatic  prudence 
of  tl»  author,  in  letting  out  so  many  se- 
crets, very  qaestionable. 

To  the  literary  worid  there  is  one  sub- 
ject of  congratulation  connected  with 
this  tolume.  It  bodes  a  retom  tO  old 
prices :  for  it  !s  elegant,  and  cheaper  than 
any  work  of  the  kind  which  has  beei. 
pnblished  of  late  ytarS. 

The  Grave  or  the  Convict; 
pMbluAed  fry  J.  Hatchabd. 

An  Advertisement  prefixed  to  this  little 
Poem  endeavours  to  disarm  Criticism  of^. 
its  weapon,  bv  describing  it  as  formed  on 
the  model  oi  Gray's  Mmirable  Elegy, 
avoiding  too  elose  an  imitation,  and  by 
no  means  courting  a  comparison.  The 
middle  danger  seems  to  us  to  be  its  ' 
greatest:  the  model  is  excellent,  the 
comparison,  if  instituted,  not  very  dio- 
advantageous,  but  the  reaeBblaoce  u  too 
strong.  The  church-yard  fumisbed  a 
variety  of  fine  and  mdanoholy  poetical 
images:  every  tomb  had  its  sepantft 
tenant,  and  the  discursive  imaginatioit 
sweeping  over  all  in  its  fiigbt,  selected 
only  those  which  were  fittest  for  ils  pa- 
thetic touches.  The  last  home  of  the 
convict  is  more  limited ;  the  subject  is 
single,  and  though  it  may  form  an  affect- 
ing portrait,  it  affords  no  scope  for  the 
grouping  of  the  original.  Neitlier  are 
the  images  so  beauti^l  from  virtue  and 
innocence.  Forgiveness  and  not  tender 
love  is  asked ;  forgetfulneas.  and  not  the 
deligbtfiil  dwelling  upon  the  sad,  but 
pleuing,  emotions  connected  with  death. 

With  these  disadvantages  this  produc- 
tion possesses  a  smoothness  of  versifica- 
tion, and  a  philanthropic  feeling  arrayed 
in  no  mean  vein  of  poetry,  which  tcfflplk 
us  to  notice  its  pubbcation,  nnd  extract  a 
specimen  of  iu  style  It  thus  opens : 
Mem,  sweetly  blnshing,  leaves  her  dewy  b«4. 

Air's  tbouMod  UafUti  ber  welcome  adveat 
tell; 
Bat,  hark,  from  yomler  mansion  of  dm  dead 

Wky  tells  s«  dismaUy  Uie  vlUaca  baUl 

It  was  net  went  thos  t»  aopal  my  ear. 
At,  wiik  the  dawn,  I  ofi  have  haii'd  Us  ckbM, 

Or  oft,  at  eveotida,  have  Uuger'd  near, 
T«  count  each  stroke,  that  mark'ii  the  tUglrt 
of  time. 

But  new,  tbreugh  weed  «M  gl«a,  with  heavy 


Its  kmg  <laU  e«h«M  hwd  (Wa  morning  L.w,^, 
Tlmt  sfMst  in  siflM  to  ask  tiie  hiiisanmd, 
<•  When  heard  ye  e'er  soeb  sickeoim  uetrs  as 
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For  none  before  this  peaceful  vale  had  known. 

Have  <ocli  as  speak  the  Berting  hoiir  tlie  while, 
Or  .<urh  m  snnimon,  with  tlieir  Mleinn  tone, 

The  neighh'ring  hamlet  to  yon  racred  pile ; 
Or,  haply,  save  some  more  imprfMiTe  chime, 

That  greets  tlie  parted  spirit  to  its  home ; 
But  oe'er  hefore,  through  long-remeinberedtiroe, 

Sneb  sound  as. this  Jiad  leit  yon  village  dome. 

But,  hark  again !  it  is  the  eonVict's  knell,    - 
The  warning  voice  of  death — andio!  'ti^past; 

Now  child  of  sorrow,  quit  thy  prison-cell. 
Thy  cop  of  bitterness  to  drain  at  last. 

A  few  short  moments  make  thy  ttfe  a  dream, 

Which  the  oblivious  dawn  hath  chased aw^; 
Tet,  as  the  vision  flies,  percliaoce  a  gleam 
>  Shall  turn  the  coming  prospect  into  day. 

The  recttrrence  within  so  short  a  dis- 
tance of  the  same  rhyme,  "  chime,"  and 
' "  time,"  is  the  only  objection  to  this 
sweet  picture  of  nutic  happiness,  con- 
trasted with  the  gloom  of  the  occasion. 
The  remainder  of  the  poem  might,  we 
think,  have  been  wrought  into  higher  in- 
terest, buit  the  example  above  is  a  fair 
one  of  its  genera)  merits. 
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THE  AMBROSIAN  LIBRARY. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  Mi- 
lan is  the  Ambrosian  Library,  founded  by 
the  celebrated  Cardinal  Borromie,  who  mo- 
destly eave  it  that  name,  though  bis  own 
justly  (feserved  to  be  attached  to  it.  The 
number  of  printed  books  contained  in  this 

-  library  amounts  to  140,000,  ambne  which 
are  numerous  valuable  works  anq  monu- 
ments of  the.  typographic  art :    there  are 

.  likewise  iSfiOO  manuscripts,  of  every  age, 

■  and  in  every  language.    Some  have  been 
.  published,  and  a  tew  which  were  carried  off 

;  oy  the  French  armies  have  lately  been  re- 
ttored.  Some  of  these  manuscripts  are  va- 
luable only  to  the  man  of  learning ;  others 
are  intetesting  to  the  simple  amateur: — 
'  such ,  for  instance,  are  the  Latin  translation  of 
Jofephut,  by  Ruffin,  which  is  written  on  pa- 

■  pyrus  ;■  a  treatise  on  Perspective,  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinei,  in  his  own  hand- writing;  and  a 
copy  of  Petrarch's  Trionfif  embellished  by 
charmingly  executed  -  miniatures.  But  the 
Virgil  witl)  the  commentaries  of  Serviut  is 

'  air  object  of  particular  attraction,  on  account 
of  tite  note*  tt  contains,  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Petrarch.  This  library  is  greatly  indebted 
to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  M.  Mai,  one  of 
the  learned  men  who  have  devoted  them- 
'  selves  to  its  preservation.  He  is  about  to 
publish  the  remains  of  a  valuable  manu- 
script, whic  conta  ined  the  Iliad  cf  Htmer. 
wcitttn  in  large  and  elegant  characters,  ana 
adorned  with  paintings  illustrative  of  the 
events  celebrated  by  the  poet.  This  precious 
manuscript  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands 
of  ignorant  persons,  who  preserved  merefy 
the  paintings,  as  objects  of  aanusenent.  The 
Ecissars  have  barbarouly  separated  the  in- 
-tAtiiediate  lines,  and  the  reverse  is  covered 
with  silk  paper;  the  references  to  the  sub- 
jects' are  rudely  written  in  red  ink  on  the 
■ilk  paper,  where  ancient  scholia  are  like- 

*"  wis*  traced.  The  ntunber  of  pictures  must 
liavc  been  very  coDftiderable;  fifty-eight  oidy 


remain,  and  they  present  a  variety  of  figures, 
which,  from  the  excellence  of  their  execution, 
cannot  beatttibuted  to  the  ages  of  barbarism. 
The  correct  delineation  of  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  minute  observation  to  costume, 
attest  the  high"  antiquity  of  these  manu- 
scripts. M.  Millin,  in  his  Voyage  data  U  Mi- 
lanait,  lately  published,  observes  that  these 
MSS.  must  have  been  produced  previous  to 
the  tenth  century  :  the  hand-writing  is  st*- 
perb ;  the  letters  are  uncials ;  the  words  are 
written  without  divisions,  accents,  or  marks 
of  aspiration  ;  the  text  is  conformable  with 
that  of  Ari$tarchtu. 

LITHOGRAPHY. 

The  rapid  improvements  in  the  art  of 
LiTHOoaAPHY,  or  Engravine  on  Stone,  to 
which  we  have  repeatedly  directed  public 
attention,  have  now  advanced  so  far  as  to 
claim  the  notice  of  the  Continental  Govern 
ments.  On  the  18th,  the  King  of  France 
issued  an  ordonnance  on  the  subject,  which 
seu  forth  that,  « the  art  of  Lithography  has, 
during  a  very  recent  period,  been  readied 
applicable  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assimilate 
it  entirely  to  impressions  by  movieable  cha- 
racters, and  to  tboseby  coppep-plates;  and 
that  there  have  been  formed,  for  carrying  on 
this  art,  establisbmenU  of  the  same  kind  as 
printing-offices,  subject  to  the  law  of  Oct.  81, 
1814."  To  prevent  the  mischiefs  that  might 
result  from  the  clandestine  use  of  the  litho- 
graphic press,  it  is  therefore  placed,  Uke  its 
fellows,  under  the  statute  and  the  general 
police. 

But  we  have  alluded  to  this  procedure, 
not  so  much  for  any  interest  we  have  in  the 
application  of  French  laws  to  the  controid 
of  the  press,  as  to  show  that  in  the  cultivar 
tion  of^his  valuable  art,  Biitain  is  strangely 
behind  her  neighbours.  We  were  not  vront 
to  be  the  last  in  useful  invention^  and  yet 
Lithography,  which  has  reached  such  a 
pitch  of  forwardness  in  France,  and  of  per- 
fection in  Germany,  is  still  in  its  infancy  in 
England.  Perhaps  the  generality  of  readers 
are  not  aware  of  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
stone  engraving,  to  depict  the  most  beauti- 
fijl  eflfecU  of  landscape,  and  even  of  human 
expression,  as  well  as  to  execute  printing 
and  writing  on  every  scale,  from  the  largest 
to  the  most  minute.  We  have  seen  speci- 
mens from  the  press  of  Miiller,  at  Carlsruhe, 
which  possess,  in  a  degree  which  cannot  be 
equalled  by  any  other  process,  the  opposite 
qualities  ot  clearness  and  softness.  A  Plan 
of  the  Duke  of  Baden's  Palace,  and  Woods, 
Gardens,  &c.  has  some  of  the  finest  touches 
that  can  be  conceived.  In  this  part  of  Cfer- 
many,  the  art  is  also  applied  to  every  pur- 
pose of  printing; — bills  of  fare,  almanacks, 
passports,  &c.  &c.  Ou  one  of  the  impres- 
sions we  have  seen,  it  is  witnessed  under 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Miiller,  that  between  SO 
and  40,000  engravings  butd  previously  been 
taken  from  the  same  stone ;  and  yet  its 
sharpeness  and  force  are  as  distinct  as  in  a 
a  first  proof.  / 

We  believe  Mr.  Aekermanis  trying  expe- 
riments to  bring  Lithography  to  perlection 
in  this  country :  its  hnportanee  well  merits 
the  Mtercise  of  all  our  nationid  ingenuity,  for 
it  bids  fair  to  make  a  complete  rwoltrtwn  in 
the  arts  with  which  it  is  connected. 


FINE  ARTS. 


8TTLX8  Of   A&T  IN  LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING. 
Italian  SckooL 
,   From  Greece  and  the  classic  shoresof  Ital/ 
we  chiefly  derive  whatever  we  possess  that  i» 
exalted  in  art.    Tlie  monumenul  remuM  ^f 
Egypt  and  India  are  rather  calculated  to  nil 
the  mind  with  wonder,  tlian  to  instruct  it  in 
the  mora  regulated  and  softened  beauties  of 
taste. 

From  that  ideal  beauty  and  perfection 
found  in  the  sculptured  remains  of  antiquitv, 
the  painters  of  Italy  obtained  the  modela 
from  which  they  wrought ;  and  in  the  best 
state  of  the  arts  we  see  these  models  trans* 
ferred  to  the  canvas. 

As  these  influenced  their  historical  sub- 
jecU,  their  landscape  painting  also  partook 
of  the  same  general  character— less  an  imitsr- 
tion  of  individual  nature  than  the  perfection 
of  the  species. 

Their  compositions  are  arranged  from  the 
scattered  remains  of  temples,  statues,  and 
aqueducts,  which  give  to  thrir  Undso^es 
the  title  of  epic. 

The  distinguished  painters  of  landscapa 
in  the  ItaUan  school,  are,— Claude  Lorraine— ■ 
Gaspar  Foiissin — Francesco  Bolognese,  And 
Zuccarelli.  « 

To  these  nuy  be  added,  the  names  of 
Salvator  Rosa— Titian— A.  Carraccl  — F. 
Mola,  and  Domenictiino. 

This  class  of  artists  divided  their  slibjects 
between  landscape  and  history;  the  first  four 
are  exclusively  esteemed  painters  Of  land- 

CticDB  LoaaAiME.— The  works  of  tUs 
artist  are  antircly  epic;  but  it  is  the  epic  of 
Virgil,— sweetness  and  dignity,  without  any 
of  those  daring  fiighu  which  might  charac- 
terise him  as  the  Momer  of  painting. ; 

His  pictures  contsun  a  great  variety  of 
objects,  stretching  to  a  vast  extent,  and  so 
lost  and  melted  into  the  air  teint,  as  t(>  be- 
come characteristic  of  his  style:  accordingly, 
the  distances  of  Claude  are  proverbial  -with 
the  connoisseur,  and  an  object  of  imitation 
with  the  artist.  . 

Hence  we  may  also  date  the  parti^tv 
and  admiration  for  distant  prospects,  which 
the  unskilful  often  take  for  the  exclusive 
excellence  of  a  view  or  a  picture,  without 
knowing  how  much  the  foreground  adds  to 
the  value  of  that  extent  they  so  much 
admire.  .       ".    .         - 

Three  is  much  light  in  the  pamtmgs  of 
Claude,  yet  with  sufficient  depth  m  his 
masses,  which  are  rich,  without  being  heavy. 

His  compositions  are  truly  classic,  and  are 
seldom  without  architecture;  the  sun's  place 
is  frequently  found  in  bis  pictures ;  and  ono 
in  the  possesuon  of  Mr.  Angeretein,  is  araie 
specimen  of  that  power  wtoeh  could  produce 
such  a  dazriing  efRsct  of  lis*>*  "^  *™*^» 
with  a  truth  and  simplicity  apparent  to  ail, 
yet  within  the  reach  of  few. 

His  drawings  are  numerous ;  there  is  » 
book  of  them  engraved  afler  some  in  the 
possession  of  his  Grace  Ae  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, by  Mr.  Earlom ;  they  are  chieflv  studies 
for  compontion :  we  have  seen  others  by- 
Arthur  Pond,  which  are  doubtless  fso-similea 
of  the  original  drawings,  and  are  of  differeav 
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size  and  colour;  some  of  them  appear  simply 
as  studies  from  nature. 

The  pencil  of  Claude  is  free,  distinct,  and 
sweet,  without  beins  mannered;  there  is 
generally  a  gix>d  body  of  colour,  and  the 
marking  of  his  foliage  has  none  of  that 
mechanical  exactness  to  be  met  with  in  some 
of  his  imitutor* :  although  the  flowers  and 
]dants  on  his  foregrounds  are  aometimes 
painted  with  a  botanical  uicety  of  character, 
they  do  not  obtrude  themselves,  or  destroy 
the  breadth  or  effect  of  his  subject. 

Francesco  Boloohese — in  his  style  of 
composition  often  resembles  Claude,  and 
sometimes  Caspar  Poussin,  but  with  less 
variety  of  objects  and  colour:  his  picture  of  the 
Castle  Ganuulfo,  from  which  there  is  a  print, 
has  a  grandeur  and  simplicity  which  may 
rank  it  in  the  best  st^le  of  Italian  landscape; 
in  which  it  must  be  observed,  there  is  much 
less  of  distinct  character,  than  what  is  found 
in  the  Flemish  school. 

Oaspar  Pocssin.— The  same  classic  style 
of  composition  distinguishes  this  artist's 
works,  but  they  do  not  so  much  abound  with 
ancient  remains  as  those  of  Claude ;  his  sub- 
ject* are  more  romantic ;  trees,  rocks,  and 
mountains,  with  sometimes  an  Italian  build- 
ing, furnish  the'  materials  for  his  composi- 
tions. 

His  colouring  is  sober  and  subdued,  and 
well  suited  to  the  nature  of  his  subjects:  bold 
and  striking  effects  of  storm  and  clouds  give 
great  variety  to  the  works  of  this  master. 
He  mostly  introduced  figures,  but  they  are 
always  kept  down  and  subordinate  to  his 
landscape. 

His  style  is  distinct  from  that  of  most 
Italian  landscape  painters,  but  he  has  several 
imitators.   Fillipo  Laura  is  perhaps  the  best. 

ZvccAaELLi.— In  the  works  of  this  painter, 
we  have  the  pastoral  of  modern  Italy. 

Rustics,  cattle,  and  building*  furnish  the 
chief  materials  for  bis  pencil. 

His  style  is  light  and  brilliant,  with  more 

^of  system  than  close  imitation;  but  it  is  full 

'  of  sweetness  and  harmony.    The  selection 

of  his  objects,  and  the  arrangement  of  his 

compositions,  are  in  a  good  style  of  art,  and 

suificiently  varied  from  each  other. 

A.  CARRACCt,F.M0LA,andD0MEKICRIV0, 

have  a  general  resemblance.  The  skill  of 
Domenichino  is,  we  think,  the  most  distinct, 
as  being  darker  in  his  masses  and  shadows, 
very  cool  and  silvery  in  his  sky  and  distan- 
ces, to  which  his  foreground  objects  are 
strongly  opposed.  In  other  respects  the  forms 
of  their  composition  are  very  similar,  as  also 
their  manner  of  handling  or  penciling ;  they 
are  all  in  the  most  exalted  style  of  art,  and 
owe  less  to  individual  imitation,  than  to 
grandeur  and  simplicity. 

Titian.— The  clums  of  thi*  artist  to  fame 
in  landscape  painting  are  inferior  to  those 
he  presents  in  historical  or  other  subjects ; 
bis  lamlscapes  are  mostly  painted  as  acces- 
saries to  bis  figures ;  they  are  in  a  bold  and 
noble  style  ofart. 

Ills  sky  and  distance  are  sufficient  to 
annihilate  a  painting  of  ordinary  power ;  they 
were  of  the  deepest  anire,  and  served  him 
as  a  scale  to  work  up  to:  the  subtleties  of 


gradation  and  air  teint  were  little  attended 
to,  but  were  subservient  to  the  general  effect 
of  his  picture. 

To  this  was  added  a  broad  and  vigorous 
pencil,  depth,  brilliancy,  and  harmony  of 
colour  in  all  tlie  power  that  art  is  capable  of 
bringing  out. 

We  have  seen  prints  from  the  drawings  of 
Titian,  from  which  his  landscapes  appear  in 
a  character  between  the  Itauan  and  Fle- 
mish, but  always  grand  and  extraordinary. 

Salvator  Rosa. — ^The  landscapes  of  this 
painter  are  in  a  style  peculiarly  his  own, 
and  can  seldom  be  mistaken  by  any  who 
have  seen  his  works.  It  would  be  a  sort  of 
phenomenon  to  see  a  regular  building  or 
particular  view  in  the  works  of  this  master. 
All  is  rock,  mountain,  and  rugged  nature. 
His  trees  are  tempest-stricken,  or  in  ruin 
and  decay;  and  his  figures  are  for  the  most 
part  of  the  desolating  icind,  pirates  and  ban- 
ditti. 

Uis  compositions  are  at  once  sublime  and 
romantic  in  the  hishcst  degree:  a  bold  and 
vizorous  touch  is  the  character  of  his  pen- 
cil, and  his  colouring  is  grave  and  subdued. 
The  foliage  of  his  trees  has  more  of  manner 
than  imitation,  and  rather  remarkable  for 
length  of  leaf.  Some  resemblance  to  Sal- 
vator may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Rosa  de 
Tivoli,  whose  back  grounds  are  in  a  style  of 
great  freedom,  and  are  at  the  same  lime 
bold  and  wild. 

In  concluding  these  brief  remarks  on  the 
different  styles  of  landscape,  we  are  fully 
aware  they  must  fall  short  of  what  might  be 
said  upon  the  subject  at  large  ;  but  we  are 
also  satisfied,  that  only  an  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  the  different  masters,  can 
be  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  knowing  their 
styles.  And  we  rather  offer  these  hints  as 
tending  to  show  the  various  modes  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  same  end,  and  the  different  qua- 
lities belonging  to  and  distinguishing  one 
style  of  art  irom  another. 


ITALY. 

Milan,  S9th  Auo. — ^The  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  modem  artists  in  this  city,  sent  in 
competition  for  the  prizes,  was  closed  yester- 
day. It  has  neithCT  aff»raed  a  rich  harvest 
to  the  amateurs,  nor  excited  great  hopes. 
Several  landscapes  deserved  praise,  as  well 
as  some  specimens  of  mechanical  ability  in 
the  drawing  and  execution.  A  picture,  re- 
presenting the  story  of  Franceses  de  Rimini 
attracted  the  most  attention.  The  Milanese 
nobility,  though  very  rich,  do  not  lay  out 
much  money  in  the  purchase  of  works  of 
Art;  on  the  other  hand,  the  artists  find 
customers  in  the  class  of  opulent  artisans, 
who,  ill  other  countries,  seldom  employ  in 
this  manner  the  property  they  have  acquired. 
A  tailor,  of  the  name  of  Calli,  and  a  shoe- 
maker, respectable  burghers  of  this  city, 
possess  good  collections  of  paintings  and 
eneravings. 

Among  the  buildings  in  contemplation,  is 
the  completion  of  the  Triumphal  Arch  on 
the  road  of  the  Simplon.  Most  of  the  blocks 
of  marble,  the  capitals,  and  ornaments,  lie 
ready  hewn  and  finished.  Some  changes  are 


necessary  in  the  bas-reliefs,  as  they  can  no 
longer  serve  to  illustrate  the  victories  of 
Buonaparte.  There  is  a  report  that  this  mo- 
nument will  be  removed  to  another  place. 

The  dispute  between  the  principal  editors 
of  the  Binlioteca  Italiana,  unhappily  still 
continues ;  three  of  then.  Mess.  Monti,  Gi- 
ordani,  and  Breislac,  threaten  t»  separate 
from  the  fourth,  Mr.  Acerbi ;  if  they  have 
not  already  done  so.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
lamented,  as  this  journal  might  have  be- 
come  one  of  the  best  scientific  points  of 
union  for  the  Italian  literati  and  men  of 
genius,  and  the  Austrian  government  was 
very  ready  to  support  it  in  that  view. 
Another  journal,  puulished  at  Milan,  under 
the  title  of  £0  Sptllmtort,  is  of  inferior  merit. 
In  the  Geographical  Institute  at  Milan  now 
under  the  direction  of  the  general  staff  at 
Vienna,  there  has  been  published  the  first 
sheet  of  a  very  accurate  chart  of  the  Adri- 
atic Sea.  It  bears  the  title  of  Idrograjla 
generate  del  mare  Adriatico,  prima  fogUo, 
delF  ittUuto  geografico  mitUare  A  Miumo, 
laid  before  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  S9th 
January,  1816.  The  scale  is  perhaps  too 
small  for  the  number  of  soundings,  shallows, 
and  anchorage  grounds  that  are  marked  on 
it.  The  margin  is  ornamented  with  plans 
of  the  principal  sea-ports  of  the  Adriatic. 
This  first  sheet  represents  the  Adriatic  from 
the  islands  of  Tremiti  westwards,  ta  Maca(- 
sea  on  the  East  coast  of  Dalmatia.  A  se- 
cond sheet  will  contain  the  Dalmatian  coast 
southwards.  M.  Potier  des  Echelles,  an 
Austrian  officer  of  the  general  staff,  is  ent; 
ployed  in  conjunction  with  Colonel  Visconti, 
director  of  the  topographical  cabinet  at  Na- 
ples, in  measuring  and  making  plans  of  the 
Neapolitan  Coast;  and  the  English  are  said 
to  have  promised  their  assistance  to  com- 
plete this  interesting  chart. 

The  Teatro  de  la  Scala  has  for  some  weeks 
past  been  very  well  attended,  notwithstand- 
ing the  warm  weather  and  the  frequent  par- 
ties in  the  country.  This  is  occasioned  by 
the  two  ballets  of  M.  Vigano — Psammi,  an 
Egyptian  subject,  and  Myrrba.  The  public 
admire  the  magnificent  decorations  and  pro- 
cessions of  the  first,  and  the  art  with  which 
the  bdiet  master  has  contrived  to  adopt  the 
fable  of  Myrrha  to  pantomimic  representa- 
tion. The  interesting  action  of  Mademoi- 
selle Pallerini,  who  acts  this  part,  enhances 
the  effect,  and  many  persons  are  of  opinion 
that  Vigano  has  conceived  and  made  use 
of  the  dramatic  subject  better  than  Alfieri  in 
his  tragedy  of  the  same  name.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  magnificence  which  has  become  ia 
fashion  on  the  lulian  stage,  and  the  enor- 
mous salaries  of  the  singers  and  dancers 
must  ruiu  almost  any  managers ;  those  of 
the  theatre  de  la  Scala,  are  forced  to  contri* 
bute  out  of  their  own  pockets,  thoutli  the 
Emperor  subscribes  annually  900,000  francs. 
Unner  the  French,  the  money  arising  from 
farming  the  gaining  houses  was  appropri- 
ated to  this  purpose,  and  hcrved  also  to  sup- 
port some  other  useful  establishments,  such 
as  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  &c.  The 
general  plan  of  study  in  the  Austrian  mo- 
narchy, IS  to  be  introduced  in  the  Italiaa 
universities  of  Padua  and  Pavia. 
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THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE,  AND 


ORIGINAL  AND  INTERESTING 
NARRATIVE. 


VOYAGE  TO  THE  CONGO. 

CHAPTER  TBE  TENTH. 

The  boats  advance  through  winding 
channels  not  easih/  passed. — An  Hippo- 
potamus seen. — Cause  of  the  inequalities 
of  soundings  in  this  part  of  the  river  ex- 
plained.— They  riach  Farquhar's  island, 
and  are  visited  by  two  female  natives. — 
Account  of  a  savage  from  the  interior  of 
the  continent . — The  females  are  treated 
with  rum — their  gratitude. 

Impatknt  to  take  their  departure,  at 
twelve  o'clock  our  navigators  resumed 
their  course,  and,  ftivoured  by  a  Fight 
westerly  breeze,  crossed  the  chaunel 
known  by  the  name  of  Mambelia  River ; 
but  called  by  the  natives  Boats  Channel. 
It  was,  in  the  middle,  full  of  dry  shoals ; 
the  channels  between  which  were  ancoln- 
rtonly  mazy  and  perplexing.  They  had 
one,  two,  three,  four,  aad  sometimes  £ve, 
fathom  water,  till  they  reached  Farquhar's 
Island,  where  they  obtained  from  seven  to 
ten  fathom,  dose  to  the  bank.  In  their  pas^ 
•age  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  keep 
the  j>ig  constantly  a-head  of  the  double- 
boat,  while  they  were  exploring  the  wind- 
ing channels  of  the  Mambelia  River.  In 
their  way  across,  they  saw  one  of  the  spe- 
cies of  animals  called  the  Hippopotamus. 
The  head  only,  appeared  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  from  the  shoals 
which  there  abounded,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  creature  must  have  been  walking 
ait  the  bottom.  The  irregularities  of 
soundings  which  were  noticed,  and  which 
have  been  here  detailed,  were  asserted 
by  the  natives  to  be  caused  by  numbers 
of  these  animals  assembling  and  making 
holes  with  their  feet.  If  this  information 
be  correct,  it  follows  of  necessity  that 
they  must  be  very  numerous,  as  well  as 
astonishingly  industrious  in  their  way. 

Notliiiig  had  as  yet  been  «een  to  give 
the  Cuptain  and  lib  friends  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  agricultural  industry  and  skill 
of  the  natives.  It  was  in  Farquhar's  Is- 
land that  they  saw  the  first  plantation 
of  Indian  corn.  The  appearance  of  it 
was  not  remarkably  fine.  It  stood  about 
two  feet  high  from  the  ground.  From 
this  island  two  women  came  on  board. 
One  of  them  was  well  stricken  in  years, 
but  the  other  was  young  ;  and  both,  from 
their  dress,  ornaments,  and  deportment, 
were  supposed  to  belong  to  a  superior 
class.  Wisliuig  to  stand  well  with  peo- 
ple of  rank  in  these  parts,  the  Captain 
gare  them  a  very  favourable  reception. 
He  presented  them  with  some  beads,  and 
be  also  treated  the  ladies  with  a  glass  of 
rum  each.    A  taste  for  spirituous  liquors 


is  here  as  prevalent  among  the  4emales  as 
among  the  men  ;  and  although  very  ge- 
neral on  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  natural  taste,  nor  is  it  always 
soop  acquired.  This  was  proved  to  the 
adventurers,  in  the  case  of  a  man,  a  na- 
tive of  the  interior,  who  having  wandered 
frotii  his  own  country,  was  pursued  by 
the  mhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Con- 
go, with  a  view  of  taking  him  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  him  for  a  slave.  They 
bad  wounded  the  unfortunate  fainting 
wretch  in  the  chace,  and  as  no  chance  of 
escape  remained  for  him,  it  occurred  to 
Captain  Tuckey  that  h  would  be  an  act 
of  humanity  to  purchase  him  from  those 
into  whose  hands  he  had  follen,  and  he 
thought  it  possible  this  man  might  be  of 
service  to  him  in  some  of  the  countries 
which  the  prosecution  of  the  object  of 
the  expedition  might  lead  him  to  explore. 
Actihg  upon  these  benevolent  and  pro- 
vident considerations,  the  purchase  was 
effected,  and  the  man  taken  on  board. 
This  savage  objected  to  the  food  offered 
him,  that  had  been  dressed  in  the  English 
way,  and  would  only  prey  upon  raw  flesh ; 
but  what  was  most  remarked,  was  the 
difference  between  him  and  the  natives 
of  the  coast  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  have  intercourse  with  Europeans, 
when  liquors  were  in  the  way.  The 
latter  drank  all  they  could  get,  with  a 
greediness  that  was  never  satisfied,  till  in- 
toxication and  its  usual  concomitants, 
took  from  them,  not  the  inclination  but 
the  power  to  swallow  more.  Far  from 
participating  with  them  in  this  degrading 
appetite,  the  abominable  otfspring  of 
their  coimection  with  those  who.  came 
from  countries  which  are  called  civilized, 
the  native  of  the  intffrior,  on  attemping 
to  drink  a  glass  of  brandy,  was  fiUed 
with  wild  disgust  and  horrible  alarm, 
and  be  vehemently  complained  (hat  bis 
new  acquaintances  had  made  him  put 
fire  into  his  mouth. 

To  return  from  this  digression ; — there 
was  nothing  in  common  between  this  sa- 
vage and  the  females  now  on  board,  so  far 
as  a  relish  for  liquor  was  concerned. 
Far  from  feeling  their  delicacy  shocked 
by  the  proffered  glaSs  of  rum,  each  swal- 
lowed her  dram  with  as  much  eagerness 
and  satisfaction  as  any  of  their  country- 
men could  have  done.  Their  spirits 
seemed  exhilarated  by  the  draught,  and 
they  cannot  be  reproached  for  having 
been  deficient  hi  gratitude  ;  for  the  old 
woman,  by  way  of  acknowledgment  for 
the  hospitable  treatment  they  had  met 
with,  offered  to  leave  her  young  compa- 
nion on  board,  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  captain .    The  girl  was  nothing  averse 


but  the  captain  made  them  understand 
through  the  native  on  board,  who  acted 
as  interpreter,  that  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances he  must  decline  availing  him- 
self of  this  liberal  offer.  The  old  lady 
appeared  surprised  at  this,  and  the  young 
one  somewhat  mortified  at  the  little  ho- 
mage paid  to  her  charms,  and  retiring 
from  the  vessel,  her  deportment  was 
thought  to  be  marked  by 

"  Sweet,  reluctant,  aiBoroin  delay." 
•         ••••• 

In  this  part  of  our  narrative  we  have 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  note  a  few  parti- 
culars obtained  from  other  sources ;  and  one 
or  two  observations  which  they  suggest. 

Our  informant  was  at  Emborama  at 
Christmas  1804,  when  the  ship  Fanny,  of 
Liverpool,  Captain  M'Clivan,  of  94?  tons 
btirtlien,  was  anchored  abreast  of  "  The  Big 
Tree,"  in  the  market-place  of  that  town. 
Our  trader  observed  the  holiday  with  Eng- 
lish festivity. 

The  pilots  of  Cabenda  are  by  hr  the  most 
expert  on  this  coast,  and  one  of  that  class 
ought  to  be  secured  for  any  future  expedi- 
tion to  explore  this  region.  We  may  also 
observe  on  the  authority  of  our  experienced 
informant,  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  uncom- 
mon for  Europeans  to  preserve  their  health 
in  these  parts.  He  himself  never  had  a 
head-ache  on  the  coast  or  in  the  river,  up 
which  he  has  been  five  times,  oltcn  ashore, 
holding  intimate  iotercoiirse  with  the  na- 
tives, and  travelling;  as  far  in  every  direction 
as  any  white  man  has  done  for  many  years. 
Persons  accustomed  to  the  climate  in  this 
way  would  form  a  desirable  component  part 
of  a  voyage  of  discovery.  It  would  be  ad- 
viseable  also  not  to  protest  so  distinctly 
against  the  slave  trade  being  the  object.  Far 
from  us  be  it  to  encourage  even  a  shadow  of 
that  inhuman  Iraftic,  but  as  one  traveller  ob- 
tained much  intelligence  by  pretending  to 
be  a  Mussulman,  it  seems  a  haruiless  expe- 
dient to  suffer  the  belief  thai  slaves  might  be 
an  object  of  commerce  after  other  purposes 
were  accomplished.  This  would  secure  the 
co-operation,  instead  of  exciting  the  jealousy 
and  opposition  of  the  Africans. 

We  imagine  that  many  useful  precautions 
and  much  useful  intelligence  might  be  ga- 
thered from  old  navigators  of  the  African 
coast,— eveit  routes  from  the  banks  of  the 
Congo  towards  the  interior  arc  familiar  to 
some  of  them. 

The  water  of  the  river  is  of  a  very  inju- 
rious nature.  In  appearance,  it  is  a  thick, 
dark,  muddy  brown.  When  drunk  by  £iu«- 
peans  it  brings  on  flux  and  other  fatal  dis- 
orders. By  being  exposed  for  a  day  on  deck 
in  open  casks,  it  deposits  its  sediment  bow- 
ever,  and  if  faeated  with  a  small  Quantity  of 
lime,  becomes  a  wholesome  and  safie  be- 
verage. 

During  the  rainy  season,  from  October 
to  March,  the  Congo  swells  prodigiously, 
and  the  current  gets  very  strong.  Islands  of 
grass,  reeds,  bushes,  and  trees,  on  the  low 
swampy  lands  on  its  margin,  are  swept  into 
the  ocean,  and  our  informant  has  seen  them 
I  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent,  which  bad 


to  fulniliog  her  part  of  the  arrangemmt,  I  been  carried  out  SOO  mUes  fcom  the  mouth 
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of  the  river.  By  and  by  they  were  separated 
and  dissolved  by  the  action  of  the  waves, 
and  either  sunk  or  became  an  undistinguisb- 
able  wreck. 

Tou  LivERPOOt,  the  Gentleman  mention- 
ed as  one  of  Captain  Tuckey's  early  visitors, 
was  known  to  the  individual  from  whom  we 
have  these  particulars.  He  was  once  kid- 
napped and  carried  to  Charleston,  in  Ame- 
rica, whence  be  was  redeemed  by  the  mer- 
cantile  house  of  Boyd  and  Co.,  London,  and 
restored  to  bis  native  country. 

It  was  either  at  Loango,  or  at  Booma,  (we 
have  not  kept  a  distinct  note  of  the  name,^ 
that  our  informant  witnessed  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  a  Chief.  A  sort  of  tent  was 
erected,  in  which  the  corpse  was  exposed  on 
an  inclined  plane,  elevated  at  top.  Here, 
at  the  head  of  his  father,  stood  a  fine  boy,  of 
about  eleven  years  of  age,  and  four  other 
children,  about  the  same  time  of  life,  were 
rangtd  on  each  side,  with  one  at  the  feet. 
At  a  signal  given  by  the  son,  at  regular  in- 
tervals, each  struck  a  piece  of  sonorous 
wood,  and  at  the  close  a  lament  was  uttered, 
consisting  of  the  repetition  in  the  must 
melancholy  tone  of  the  monosyllable  aua>.' 
aum .'  This  form  was  continued  duriniE  the 
whole  period  the  body  lay  in  state.  There 
were  also  other  ceremonies.  A  neighbour- 
ing Chief,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  his 
followers,  came  to  pay  his  last  respects  to 
his  departed  friend.  These  consisted^  of  a 
wild  and  savage  dance,  or  rather  series  of 
contortions,  performed  in  a  circle  round  the 
dead.  They  writhed  themselves  into  every 
possible  form,  and  uttered  the  most  dismal 
cries  for  two  hours,  after  which  they  depart- 
ed. The  European  visitors  had  not  time  to 
stay  the  conclusion  of  the  funeral  rites. 
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of  King's  coll.— Peter  Cator,  of  Trinity  coll. 
— Thonas  Burch  Western,  of  Trinity  coll. — 
John  Philips,  of  Trinity  coll.— T.  Frere,  of 
St.  John's  coll.— William  Somerville,  of  St. 
Peter's  coll. — Edward  Newcome,  of  Jesus 
coll. — Charles  Joseph  Orman,  of  Sidney  coll. 
— George  Porcher,  of  Emmanuel  coll. 


Caubrioog.— Friday  the  10th  being  tfie 
first  day  of  term,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  University  Officers  for  the 
year  ensuing : 

Proetori. — R«v.  Edward  Rene  Payne,  Fel- 
low of  King's  coll. ;  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Hughes, 
Fellow  of  Emman.  coll. 

'I'axori. — Rev.  Jeremy  Day,  Fellow  of  Caius 
coll. ;  Rev.  Mr.  Michell,  Fellow  of  Emman. 
coll. 

Moderators. — Rev.  Fearon  Fallows,  Fellow 
of  St  John's  coll. ;  Rev.  WiUiSm  French, 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  ball. 

Scmtatort. — Rev.  G.  C.  Renouard,  Fellow 
of  Sidney  coll. ;  Rev.  Joseph  Shaw,  Fellow  of 
Christ  Coll. 

Thi  following  gentlemen  were  on  Simday 
last  appointed  the  Caput : 

The  Vice-Chaacellot'.— Rev.  John  Kaye, 
p.  D.  Christ  coll.  Diving;.— Rev.  £.  D. 
Clarke,  LL.  D.  Jesus  coll.  Laa. — John  Havi- 
land,  M.D.  St.  John's  coll.  Physic— Ktf.T. 
Catton,  B.D.St.  John's  coll.  Sen.  Non.  Reg. 
—Rev.  Henry  Rose,  M.  A.  Clare  hall.  Sen. 
Regent. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  on  Friday 
last  admitted  to  the  undermentioned  de> 
grees: 

Doctor  in  Chril  Law.  —  Philip  Himt,  of 
Trinity  college. 

Baehehrs^Artt.—S«m\ulSmth,  Fellow 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

THE  DEAD  SEA. 

The  wind  blown  cbill  aereiB  those  gloomy 

wavts — 

Oh!  how  unlike  the  green  and  dancing  main  I 

The  surge  is  foul,  as  if  it  rolled  o'er  graves ; — 

Stranger !   here   lie   the    Cities    of  tbB 

PtAIM  ! 

Tes ;  on  that  waste,,  by  wild  waves  covered 
now, 

Rom  palace  prood,  and  sparkling  pinaaele : 
Oo  pomp  and  festival  bearo'd  moriiinK*s  glow ; 

On  pomp  and  festival  the  twilight  ft-U. 

Lovely,  and  splendid  aH ;— bnt  SonoM's  soal 
Was   stained  with   blood,   and   pride,  and 
perjnry ; 
Long  warned,  long  spared,  till  her  whole  heart 
was  foni, 
And  fiery  vengeaaee  on  its  eloada  eaaMaigk 

And  ttili  she  mocked,  and  danced,  and  taanttng 
■poke 
Her    sportive    Uaspbeniies     against     the 
ThIione  :— 
It  came ! — the  thunder  en  her  sinmber  broke, 
God  spake  the  word  of  wrath— her  dream 
was  done  I 

Yet,  in  her  final  ai^t,  amid  her  stood 

Immortal  messengers,  and  pansing  Heaven 
Pleaded  with  man,  bnt  she  was  qnite  embrned ; 
Her  hut  hour  waned,    she   scorned  to   be 
forgiven  ! 
"Twas  done! — down  ponred  at  once  the  sal 
phuroos  shower ; 
Down  stooped  in  flame  the  heaven's  red 
canopy ; 
Oh,  for  the  arm  of  God  in  that  fierce  hour ! 
IVas  vain ;  nor  help  of  God  or  man  was 
nigfa. 

They  msh,  they  bonnd,  tlipy  howl  f  the  men  of 
sin! 
Still  stooped  the  cload,  stIM  burst  the  thicker 
bhue: 
The  earthquake  heaved  !  then  sank  the  hideous 
din — 
Yon  wave  of  darkness  o'er  their  ashes  strays. 

Paris  I  thy  soul  is  deeper  dyed  with  blood. 
And  long  and   blasphemous  has   been  thy 
day; 
And,  Paris,  it  were  well  fur  thee,  that  flood 
Or  fire  conid   cleanse    thy  damning  stains 
away. 

Pcici. 

FIlOM  THE  LEGEND  OF  MONA; 
A  MS.  Poem. 

BV  MRS.  HBNRY  ROLLS.' 

Ronnd  Mona's  Isle  the  billow*  sleep, 

And  sparkles  bright  the  dancing  spray. 
As  each  wild  rock  and  crag^  steep. 

Is  silver'd  by  the  moon's  soft  ray. 
Light  floats  the  sea-pill  on  the  tide, 

The  wearied  fisher  sinks  to  rest ; 
And  not  a  cloud  is  seen  to  glide. 

Reflected  on  the  oceau'»  brgyt. 


tBsmammmmmmBBmmm^mimammmm 
Bnt  o^erthe  skies,  so  calm,  so  hit, 

What  sonnds  of  meltins  mosie  flow, 
That,  rising  o'er  the  midnight  air. 

Pours  the  soft  notes  of  love  and  woe  i 
No  mortal  voice  snrh  notes  can  raise. 

As  float  along  these  moon-light  skies. 
Whose  sonnds  the  ocean's  breath  ob^s, 

Andhnsh'd  beneath  its  mfinence  dies. 
Now  saiKng  roond  yon  lofty  tower. 

Is  heard  the  sweet,  the  solemn  stimm; 
It  swells  o'er  beanteoos  Bertha's  bower. 

Then  dies  in  murmurs  o'er  the  main. 
Can  minstrel's  harp  those  notes  repeat. 

Or  bard  in  loftiest  immbers  tell, 
What  was  that  song  so  Strange,  so  sweet, 

That  breath'd  that  wild,  that  sad  ftreweU? 
To  minstrel's  harp  it  ne'er  was  given, 

To  poiira  pnre  celestiid  strain; 
To  catch  the  song  that  flows  from  heaven, 

Must  loftiest  bard  essay  in  vain. 
Then  tbon ! — the  lowest  of  that  race,-' 

The  vain,  the  fond  attempt  forego ; 
Contented  through  life's  vale  to  trace. 

The  varying  scenes  of  bliss  and  woe. 
Now  rose  the  morn  and  o'er  the  tide. 

Is  spread  the  bright,  the  smiling  ray; 
And  swift  the  bark  is  seen  to  glide, 

That  bears  the  Lord  ot  Colonsay . 
The  breexes  swell  the  snowy  sail. 

And  foams  the  wave  afonnd  the  oar; 
The  lover  chides  the  langnid  gale, 

And  anxious  views  the  distant  there. 
High  swells  bis  heart  with  love— with  pride 

United, — can  tliose  passions  reign? 
Ah  t  there  is  seen  his  beauteous  bnde. 

And  ronnd  is  spread  her  wide  domain^— 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO 


'  It  was  by  an  error  of  the  press  that  ttiis 
lady  was  dcaignated  Mrs.  Afar*  Rolls,  in  the 
title  to  the  beautiful  verses  "  Vuion  of  Speck- 
baclicr,"  In  our  No.  XXXVI. 


TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ATHENS. 
REV.   n.  J.   BUttBOW   IN     AN8WEB 
MR.  WILKINS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gaiette. 

Sir,  I  know  not  how  tkr  the  pages 
of  your  Jcnamal  may  be  open  to  any 
communications  which  bear  the  character 
of  literary  controversy,  but  I  trust  that  it 
is  not  presuming  too  much  upon  your  im- 
partiality, to  request  admission  for  the 
following  reply  to  an  article  published  in 
your  37th  Number,  on  the  Topography 
of  Athens,  by  Mr.  Wilkins. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  to 
myself,  to  endeavour  to  show  him,  that 
I  have  not  trifled  with  his  opinion,  but 
that  when  I  have  differed  from  him,  it 
has  been  upon  conviction  of  his  being  in 
error — a  conviction  founded  on  a  com- 
parison of  his  words  with  the  authorities 
he  quotes,  and  with  authorities  which  he 
does  not  quote. 

Pursuing  as  closelv  as  I  can  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  I  will  begin  by  admitting 
ratfst  cheerfully  the  advantage  wiiich  be 
possesses  over  myself,  in  having  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  Athens  from  personal 
observation.  It  is  a  superiority  which  I 
envy  him  ;  and  1  have  no  desire  to  depre- 
ciate its  value :  still  less  am  I  disposed  to 
question  bis  professional  talents,  or  the 
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benefit  of  their  operation  on  certain  sub- 
.)ects ;  bat  I  still  think  that  "  a  trip  to 
Greece  is  not  a  qualification  absolutely 
requisite"  to  enable  me  to  make  a  fair 
conjecture  on  the  probable  sense  of  a 
claiisic  author,  or  to  judge  of  the  Topo- 
graphy  of  Athens  "  as  a  whole,"  when 
"  the  parts  in  detail"  have  been  so  ably 
delineated  and  described  as  they  have 
been  in  the  splendid  work  of  Stuart  and 
Revelt.  Mr.  Wilkins  supposes,  that  I 
"  may  delude"  myself  into  a  belief  that 
I  am  quaUfied,  without  having  been  an 
«ye-witnes8  of  the  scene,  to  iUuttrate  the 
History  and  Tofography  of  Athens ; 
now,- 1  only  professed  to  ilbuirate  "  the 
Elgin  Marbles,"  and,  if  possible, 
render  them  more  interesting,  by  putting 
together  such  particulars  as  were  furnish- 
ed me  by  ancient  and  modem  authors, 
relativie  to  the  history  and  topography  of 
the  renowned  city,  which  they  had*  so 
eminently  adorned.  Where  the  authors 
were  at  variance,  I  by  no  means  pledged 
myself  to  rely  implicitly  on  either  one, 
but,  as  was  reasonable  in  such  a  case, 
took  the  liberty  of  judging  which  of  them 
appeared  to  be  best  supported.  Had  I 
controverted  a  statement  of  Mr.  Wilkins, 
with  respect  to  the  proportions  or  mode 
of  stmcture  of  any  building  which  he  had 
examined,  I  confess  that  I  might  justly 
be  accused  of  having  fallen  into  a  "  de- 
lusion," with  regard  to  my  own  qualifica- 
tions, precisely  similar  to  that  which 
might  be  attributed  to  an  architect  who 
should  categorically  decide  upon  the 
merit  of  sculptured  marbles,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  those 
persons,  whose  skill  in  their  profession 
must  render  them  unquestionable  judges 
of  true  excellence  in  the  imitative  arts. 
Mr.  Wilkins  cannot,  surely,  conceive  my 
meaning,  in  the  passage  to  which  he 
alludes,  to  be,  that  the  vestiges  of  ancient 
buildings  "  are  scarcely  discemable  upon 
the  Acropolis  and  plain  of  Athens,"  for 
that  were  indeed  to  make  my  pen  most 
absurdly  contradict  m^  pencil ;  but  those 
ruins  of  the  city,  which  1  have  figured 
from  Stuart,  and  which  I  have  stated  to 
be  in  actual  existence,  do  present  mere 
*'  vestiges,  scarcely  discernible,  of  its 
ancient  splendour."  Compare  but  the 
few, very  few,  perfect  columns,  which  now 
just  point  out  the  site  of  porticoes  and 
temples  with  the  innumerable  edifices 
and  throng  of  statues,  which  astonished 
the  worid  in  the  age  of  Pericles  or  Ha- 
drian, and  "  the  fallacy"  of  my  "  delu- 
sion" may  not  seem  so  obvious. 

With  regard  to  the  first  matter  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Wilkins,  in  which  I  have 
ventured  to  dissent  from  him,  1  would 
not  now  enter  into  the  full  discussion 
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of  which  it  will  admit,  because  1  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  it  again  in  the  second 
volume  of  "  The  Elgin  Marbles,"  which 
will  shortly  be  laid  before  the  public. 
I  shall  merely  bint,  that  the  question  of 
the  precise  spot  at  which  the  Persians 
made  their  escalade,  turns  upon  the  very 
point  on  which  we  are  at  issue.  If  "  the 
literally  meaning,  behind  the  approach  or 
road,"  be  unintelligible  to  Mr.  Wilkins, 
we  must  remain  at  issue ;  but,  I  confess, 
it  appears  very  intelligible  to  me,  that 
the  South  door  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is 
as  much  behind  (onaBty)  the  Western 
entrance,  with  reference  to  the  firont,  as 
a  door,  if  there  were  one,  at  the  East 
end  would  be.  Again,  I  cannot  but  re- 
spect the  testimony  of  Ulpian,  who  states 
decisively  that  the  Athenians  in  gratitude 
to  the  heroine  Agraulos,  who  had  sacri- 
ficed herself  for  the  welfare  of  her  coun- 
try, ttpov  inrip  rovrov  ionj^uwo  airjf 
xepl  ra  xpoirvXata  riis  &Kpoir6\€us.  How- 
ever wrong  I  may  be  in  assigning  to  the 
temple  of  Agraulos  a  site  "  near  the  Pro- 
pylaea,"  in  conformity  vritb  the  above 
account,  thus  differing  from  Mr.  Wil- 
kins, I  have  yet  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that,  although  I  may  have  chosen  an 
unaccredited  guide,  I  have  not  strayed 
from  one  who  is  in/tdlible.  It  is  true 
that  a  battle  of  Athenians  and  Amazons 
might  appropriately,  and  perhaps  did, 
ornament  the  frize  of  the  sepulchre  of 
Hippolytus;  bat  it  does  not  follow  tliat 
the  little  Ionic  building  of  which  we 
speak,  was  that  sepulchre,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason — that  the  sculptured  stones 
belonging  to  it,  which  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  do  not  bear  one  trace 
of  an  Amazon  throughout  the  bas-relief. 
The  eye  of  an  antiquary  should  discern 
at  once,  that  the  figures  which  might  to 
common  observers  appear  feminine,  are 
in  fact  dressed  in  the  well-known  cos- 
tume of  barbarians. 

May  I  not  be  permitted  to  retort  Mr. 
Wilkins's  own  words,  and  say,  that  it 
was  "  incumbent"  upon  him  to  inspect 
the  firice  *'  before  venturing  to  decide,  in 
the  manner  he  has  done,  that  I  am 
wrong  and  he  is  right  T' 

As  to  the  "  allocation"  of  the  Erec- 
theum,  I  would  assure  Mr.  Wilkins  that 
my  opinion  was  chiefly  founded  on  par- 
ticulars fiimished  by  himself.  He  says, 
speaking  of  the  different  levels  of  the 
ground,  "  under  these  circumstances 
the  statues  were  placed  upon  a  continued 
pedestal  elevated  upon  three  steps  so  as 
to  be  more  than  eight  feet  above  the 
ground."  In  a  note  he  adds,  "  During 
the  time  I  resided  at  Athens,  Lord  Elgin 
excavated  this  portico,  and  discovered 
several  steps  leading  down  to  a  door-way 


in  the  South  wall  of  the  Pandrosentn  ;" 
that  is,  according  to  his  ideas,  in  the 
South  wall  of  die  main  building,  -to 
which  the  small  structure  supported  by 
figures  was  attached.  Now,  am  I  not 
justified  in  asserting  from  this  descrip- 
tion, "  that  the  coustruction"  of  tfae 
"  little  building  permitted  no  passage 
firom  witliout  1"  A  door  in  the  wall  be- 
tween the  two  buildings  most  assuredly 
allowed  of  a  passage  from  one  to  the 
other,  but  not  firom  without,  not  froin 
the  adjacent  ground.  As  Mr.  Wilkins 
had  declared  the  pedestal  to  be  a  con- 
tinued one,  it  was  not  for  me  to  suppose 
that  it  was  interrupted  by  an  entrance. 
It  still  remains  to  be  expkiined  how  "  se- 
veral steps"  can  "  lead  down"  from  one 
building  to  another,  the  floors  of  which 
are  "  nearly  level ;"  or  how  the  existence 
of  a  stair-case  in  the  interior  of  a  room, 
conducting  to  a  door  in  the  North 
side  of  it,  absolutely  requires  an  aper- 
ture on  the  East,  West,  or  South. 
I  am  quite  willing  to  concede  to  Mr. 
Wilkins,  that  it  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  be  enabled  to  determine  this 
matter  from  ocular  observation ;  but  I 
must  beg  for  a  little  concession  in  re- 
turn, viz.  that  if  persons  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  examine  ancient  monu- 
ments, would  give  a  clear  and  consistent 
description  of  them,  others  who  have 
not  the  same  advantage  might  not  find  it 
so  necessary  "  a  qusuification,"  to  have 
visited  them,  in  order  to  form  a  suffi- 
ciently accurate  idea  of  their  present 
state  and  former  destination.  In  fact,  I 
preferred  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Stuart 
to  that  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  because  I  con- 
ceived the  former  to  be  more  consistent 
with  the  text  of  Pausanias  than  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  I  still  think  so.  Should  1  pro- 
cure more  distinct  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  impossibility  of  the  outer 
building  being  the  Fandroseum,  I  shall 
feel  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging  my 
error.  In  the  mean  time,  I  most  be  al- 
lowed to  dissent  from  Mr.  Wilkins  even 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  word 
vpooT&tret  as  a  "  portico."  In  the  first 
place,  M.  Visconti,  who  must  have  paid 
minute  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the 
inscription,  did  not  consider  it  in  this 
light,  or  he  would  not  unhesitatingly 
have  said,  "  Or  cette  mtme  inscription 
nous  apprend  que  les  Caryatides  qui  sou- 
tiennent  encore  aujourd'hui  dans  le  tem- 
ple de  Pandrose,  le  plafond  sous  lequel 
£toit  abrit6  I'antique  olivier  de  Miaerve," 
&e.  Dr.  Chandler  renders  the  passage, 
with  which  Mr.  Wilkins  would  over- 
whelm me,  "  in /ronte  Cecropium  ver- 
sus." In  the  next  place  I  submit  that 
even  the  word  irpoorai,  firom  irpotoniftt. 
Digitized  by  ■ — .^^^^j.,.^ 
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is  a  generic  and  not  a  specific  term,  and 
would  signify  any  building  attached  to 
the  front  of  another ;  moreover  irpovriu 
will  ^ve  wpoirr^i  in  the  dative,  and  not 
^pomaaet,  which  comes  irom  rp6n-avt$. 
I  can  find  no  authority  for  construing 
wpoaraais  a  portico. 

It  were  needless  to  enter  here  into 
an^  remarks  on  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Wilkins's  version  of  "  the  Athenian  In- 
scription." When  he  makes  public  bis 
further  observations  on  its  Palseograpby, 
he  will  doubtless  elucidate  the  cause  of 
some  alterations  which  at  present  is  a 
little  inexplicable. 

Having  shewn  that  my  disagreement 
with  Mr.  Wilkins  on  one  or  two  points  in 
the  Topography  of  Athens,  did  not 
arise  either  from  attention  to  his  text,  or 
from  wdnt  of  a  due  administmtktn  of  his 
talents,  he  will  not,  I  trust,  object  to  my 
collating  his  opinion  with  that  of  other 
antiquaries  ;  and,  allowing  myself  to  be 
as  liable  to  error,  or  much  more  so  than 
he,  to  point  out  to  my  readers  those  par- 
ticular instances  in  which  I  do  not  think 
bis  conjectures  so  w«ll  supported  as  they 
usually  are  by  authorities  and  facts. 

G.  i.  BusROW. 
-      EtalOH  Square,  Oit.  17. 1817. 

LETTERS  ON  SWEDEN. 

BY  BARON   BUROOINO.* 
LETTER   irJ° 

To  the  Countess  of  E . 

Stockholm,  Aug.  m,  180». 

Gottenburg  is  the  second  town  in  Sweden, 
-•and,  including  the  subuibs,  has  a  population 
of  from  80  to  a4/X)0  souls.  The  town  is 
pretty,  and  its  situation  agreeable,  tboueh 
every  where  surrounded  by  blackish  rocks, 
some  of  which  command  it  so  closely,  that 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  defend  Got- 
tenburg on  the  land  side.  The  appearance 
of  these  rocks  is  picturesque,  but  at  the 
same  time  gloomy ;  but  those  who  travel  in 
Sweden  must  accustom  themselves  to  them. 
They  are  inet  with  every  where,  under  a 
thousand  shapes  and  forms.  Here  they 
interrupt  the  course  of  the  rivers,  there  they 
become  a  firm  bottom  fiw  the  high  roads. 
In  some  towns,  for  instance,  in  Stockholm, 
thev  serve  for  the  foundations  of  the  houses, 
ana  are  likewise  used  for  the  pavemente  of 
the  streets.  Through  twenty  narrow  chan- 
nels the  Baltic  sea  attempts  to  brmk  into 
Sweden,  and  sees  its  waves  checked  by  steep 
dams  of  granite,  for  the  rocks  whicn  sui^ 
round  Sweden  on  all  sides  are  solid  granite, 
so  that  if  it  did  not  sound  too  extravagant, 
It  might  be  amd,  with  a  certain  honest  Gascon, 
"  that  Sweden  was  only  a  block  of  granite,  on 
which  nature  had  strewed  here  and  thet«  a 
few  handliills  of  earth." 

The  greatest  number  of  the  hous^  in 
Gottenbu^  are  composed  of  boards.  Since 
the  last  fire  in  the  town,  an  order  of  the 

■  TUt  name  was  by  aa  ener  printed  Bar- 
gtigam  m  «nr  last  Nnmber; 
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wood.  This  order  is  confined  to  Gotten 
burg  and  Stockholm.  For  the  rest  of  Sweden 
it  would  be  the  same  as  a  general  prohibi- 
Uon  against  building,  for  the  species  of  stone 
fit  for  that  purpose,  is  as  scarce  in  this  coun- 
try as  wood  is  in  abundance,aDd  nobody  has 
yet  thought  of  working  the  immense  quar- 
ries of  the  granite.  But  do  not  imagine  that 
these  wooden  house*  are  like  those  which 
are  common  in  Germany,  and  in  other 
countries  where  the  frame  work  only  is  of 
wood,  and  this  filled  up  with  brick  or  stones, 
which  .are  cemented  ny  -mortar.  No !  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Swedish  houses  aiv 
made  entirely  of  wood,  without  any  other 
material.  But  the  foundation — foundation ) 
they  have  none.  A  Swedish  house  is  a  great 
chest,  consisting  of  ro'igh-hewn  beams  kid 
over  each  other,  and  painted  red.  Where 
the  beams  do  not  exactly  fit,  the  intervids 
are  filled  up  with  moss,  or  tow,  and  tlie  whole 
rests  upon  four  or  sis  great  stones,  of  nearly 
equal  thickness.  These  alone  constitute  the 
foundation.  From  all  this  you  may  conceive 
that  the  Swedes  possess  portable-houses,  (in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  expression.)  One 
might  call  them  land  ships,  but  they  are  of 
a  more  simple  construction  than  the  rudest 
bark.  If  I  fiad,  therefore,  one  that  pleases 
me,  do  not  wonder  if  I  have  it  taken  down, 
embarked  with  me,  and  land  with  it  just 
before  your  door.  In  this  case,  I  first  ask 
your  permission,  before  hand,  to  have  it  put 
together  again  in  your  neighbourhood,  and 
to  welcome  you  to  it,  at  least  for  some  mo- 
ments. I  cannot  pretend  to  a  patent  for  the 
invention,  because  there  are  already  many 
instances  in  Sweden,  especially  in  the  sea- 
ports, of  people  having  ordered  little  wooden 
houses,  in  which  they  dwell  at  the  distance 
of  ISO  to  800  leagues  from  the  place  where 
they  were  framed. 

But  to  return  to  Gbttenburg!  It  is  only  a 
trading  town,  and  nothing  more.  There  are 
no  public  monuments.  Some  charitable  foun- 
dations excepted,— the  greater  number  of  iu 
other  estabhshmenu  are  dedicated  to  trade  : 
four  churches,  among  -them,  one  German  • 
and  the  barracks  for  the  two  regimenu  in 
garrison  here ;  together  with  the  liandsome 
magazines  of  the  East-India  Company,  are 
the  onlv  remarkable  buildings.  The  maga- 
zines themselves  contain  chieOy  the  teas 
which  the  company  receive  from  China. 
Twelve  English  mercantile  ■  bouses,  which 
are  established  here,  carry  on  the  trade  with 
England,  almost  exclusively,  to  their  own 
great  advanUge  and  the  detriment  of  the 
natives.  There  are  but  a  few  French  bouses, 
which  have  followed  their  example.  The 
two  mentioned  to  me  were  those  ot  Foumier 
and  Yvon.  Of  Germans,  whose  industry 
usually  makes  its  way  everywhere,  there  are 
but  very  few  here.  Diversity  of  pleasures, 
social  enjoyments,  agreeable  intercourse, 
(in  one  word,  none  of^thosa  beautiful  and 
cbarmine  recreations,  by  whkh  you  are  sur- 
rounded,) are  to  be  looked  for  in  Gottenburg. 
With  a  few  excepUons,  you  hear  nothing 
•poken  of  but  so  many  ships,  so  many 
pounds  of  uon,  the  fisheries,  particularly  of 
herrings,  and  the  price  of  East-India  goods. 
For  persona  who  pre  not  in  business,  it  is 


those,  whose  sentiments  on  other  subjects 
are  interesting,  is  the  Bishop,  a  sensible, 
well-infurmed  man,  Ui  whom  the  late  King 
gave  the  See  of  Gottenburg,  as  a  reward  for 
his  seal  in  bis  service.  I  may  say  more  of 
him  on  my  return.        Adieu. 
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MR.  CUREAN. 
John  Philpot  Curhan  was  bora 
near  the  village  of  Newmarket,  in  the 
County  of  Cork  in  Ireland,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  of  » 
family  cerUinly  far  from  opulent,  but 
apparently,  of  those  respec^bh!  habits 
and  acquiremenU  which,  not  unfivquent 
iu  the  obscurity  of  Irish  life,  yet  arnie 
competence.  With  the  usual  aod  spi- 
rited  feeling  of  the  peopk,  CdrraWs 
parenU  gave  him  the  education  of  «  gen- 
Ueman ;  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Classics  so  sufficient  a»  to  have  lasted 
him  through  life,  and  with  little  subse- 
quent leisure  for  their  study,  he  was  rich 
and  happy  in  quotation  down  to  bis 
closmg  display  at  the  bar.  He  made  his 
way  through  the  Dublin  Univenify  bv 
the  exertion  of  this  early  knowledge,  ol^ 
tained  a  Scholarship,  a  distinction  ob- 
tainable only  by  a  small  number  of  the 
more  accomplished  studenU  of  two  and 
three  years'  standing ;  and  on  taking  bis 
degree  of  A.  B.,  gave  way  to  the  usual 
captivaUon  of  a  Fellowship,  and  was  near 
yokmg  his  fiery  spirit  to  the  wbeeL  He 
was  repelled  by  the  unsuitableness 
of  the  preparatory  studies  to  bis  tastes, 
and  soon  relinquished  an  object  which, 
perfectly  meritorious  and  honourable  in 
Its  appropriate  hands,  would  have  been 
unfitted  for  a  mind  originally  nerved  for 
the  brilliant  prizes  of  public  conflict. 
From  this  plan  of  lonely  study  he 
seems  to  have  been  flung  back  with  the 
reaction  of  strong,  original  propensities, 
suddenly  released  from  strong  restrain^ 
He  became  a  writer  of  poetry  and  poli- 
tical essays  m  the  miry  journals  of  a  time 
rtmarkable  for  nothing  but  blnnderinr 
fiiction :  he  went  fiirUier,  and  commenced 
society  by  forming  a  dub  of  festive  and 
pauper  fellow  students.  It  would  be  cu- 
nous  to  follow  the  various  obscurities 
through  which  those  convivialiste  wound 
their  future  way  up  to  the  world.  Each 
had  a  different  exfbdiation,  all  equallv 
disb«urtening  prospects,  and  neariy  aft 
found  tiiemselves  at  last  let  out  upon 
the  general  eye  near  the  same  point  of 
eminence.  Curran  was  now  cheered, 
and  made  an  advance ;  he  hired  an  attic, 
and  to  complete  hu  distinctions  and  bis 
difficulties,  took  a  wife.  The  part  of 
his  history  connected  with  this  hdy  is 


tba  leMt  fli«0(itabl«  to  his  fame, 
tfegpect    and    fondneu  ^  which    subsist 
through  many  a  year  of  taiutual  uncer- 
tainty and   (truggle,  are  sometimes  for- 
midably trie*  by  prosperity.     The  me- 
mory of  Cork  Alt's  domestic  life  may 
h*¥t  beea  among  the  most  painfBl  rflro- 
speedons  •(  a  mind  of  his  deep  sensi- 
bility.  That  wifie  surriTes  him  :  there  is 
the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  she 
tUs  maligned,   and   the  purity  and  un- 
Oomp^ining  retirement  in  which  she  has 
]^BMed  the  long  [ttlriod  since  their  sepa- 
i«tiod.  fotnl  an  almost  convincing  con- 
thilt  to  the  troubled  and   disappointe<l 
wanderings  of  her  celebrated  hasband. 
But  If  men  of  great  genius  often  perish 
disheartetied  by  neglect,  and  reluctant  to 
take  the  baser  means  of  prosperity,  for- 
tune comes,  like  the  day,  to  all.    If  the 
naked  and  iloble  irritability  of  the  supe- 
rior mind  makes  it  feel  the  visitations  of 
the  night  more  mortal,  it  administers  to 
its  <]mcker  and  more  living  sensation  of 
the  rising  sunshine.     Some  accident  ort 
drcuit  revealed  the  man  who  *as  yet  to 
start  up  into  tire  loftiest  stature  of  Irish 
talent.    CtJRftAN  was  soon  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  rematkable  among  the 
fitifct  circle  of  nlen  that  Ireland  had  ever 
tbtbwn  rotmd  her  doubtful  cause.     His 
practice    at    the    bar    now    increased 
rapidly,  and  he  brought  into  the  house 
tlie    provocations   and   rivalHes  which 
stirred  Wm  at  the  bar.    The  man  whom 
he  stung  most  irtdefktigably  and  deeply 
was  a  powerful  antagonist,  FiT2gibbon, 
afterwards  Lord  Chancellor.    This  con- 
test was  a  perpetual  display  of  great  legal 
strength,   perhaps  invigorated   by  great 
aatoral  arrogance,  committed  against  en- 
venomed genfnt;  and  the  House  often 
paused  to  look  upon  a  contest  in  which 
ito  roan  could  decide  between  the  lordly 
and  stern  Vigour  that  could  neither  at- 
tack nor  be  overthrown,  and  the  fierce 
energy,  that,  always  on  the  wing,  pounced 
down  upon  it  with  incessant  persecution, 
«Utt\y  marking  the  vital  place,  and,  on 
the  first  motion  of  pursuit,    wheeling 
np>i^rds  Into  a  jregion  all  its  own.    In 
1780,  CVBRAN  eminently  distinguished 
himself  in  the  parliamentary  labours  which 
ensued  ia  the   Constitution.    The  bar 
subket]liently  engrossed  him.     His  chief 
employment  lay  in  cases  teqwi'mg  j)ecu- 
liar  onltorical  exhibition.     A  consider- 
able number  of  his  speeches  have  been 
jtublbhed,  but  in  a  decidedly  inadequate 
state.     In  1 S06,  sifter  the  total  cessation 
of  those  public  questions  to  which  he  was 
bound  as  a  psirty  man,  and  the  accession 
<Sf  hit  friends  to  tlie  tnlnistry,  he  accepted 
thh  blace  df  Madir  of  the  Rdlh  in  Ire- 
land, an  appdiutmeni  of  50b6l.  a  year. 
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He  retained  it  until  1815,  when  his  health 
required   a  cessation  iirom  its  laborious 
attendance,  and  he  retired  on  a  pension 
of  half  the  salary.    He  bad  for  some  time 
passed  through  the  watering  places  with 
the  season,   and  lately  AxckI  himself  at 
Brompton,  where  he  occasionally  indulged 
in  society,   and  was,  to  his  last  sparkle, 
the  most  interesting,  singular  and  delight- 
ful of  all  table  companions.    During  the 
present  year  he  bad  suffered  two  slight 
apoplectic  strokes.      On  the  Thursday 
preceding  his  death,  be  had  dined  abroad 
with  a  party;   he  wa^  seized  with  apo- 
plexy early  next  morning,  and  continued 
speechless,    though^ in  possession  of  his 
senses,  till  the  early  part  6f  Tuesday  the 
14th,  when  he  sank  into  lethargy,   and 
towards  evening  died  with  scarcely   a 
struggle ;  in  nearly  his  70th  year.    CtJR- 
HAn's  exterior  was  not  prepossessing  on 
a  first  view.  His  figurewas  meagre  and  un- 
der-sized ;  and  his  physiognomy,  though 
obviously  that  of  an  acute  man,  conveyed 
no  impression  either  of  dignity  or  beauty. 
But  he  had  an  eye  of  deep  black,  in- 
tense and  intellectual ;    and    when   he 
was  engaged  and  interested  in  speaking, 
lib    countenance    changed   into  living, 
ardent,  almost  brilliant  animation.     He 
has  left  two  daughters  and  three  sons, 
and  among  them  a  large  portion  of  here- 
ditary grniius.     His  eldest  son  was  his 
deputy  in  the  RolU ;  his  second  son  is 
in  the  naval  service ;   and  his  third  has 
been  lately  called  to  the  bar,  with  pecu- 
liar amiableness  of  private  character,  and 
much  promise  of  professional  distinctimi. 
From  the  period  in  which  Curran  emerged 
from   the  first  struggles  of  an  unfriended 
man,  labouring  up  a  jealous  profession,  his 
history  makes  a  part  of  the  annals  of  his 
country ;  once  upon  the  sm'face,  his  light 
was  always  before  the  eye,  it  never  sank, 
and  was  never  outshone.   With  great  powers 
to  lift  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  that  tu- 
multuous and  stormy  agitation  that  mots 
involve  the  movers  of  the  public  mind  in|  a 
country  such  as  Ireland  then  was,  he  luved 
to  chng  to  the  heavings  of  the  wave ;  he  at 
least  never  rose  to  that  tranquil  elevation  tn 
which  liis  ewly  contemporaries  had,  one  by 
one  climbed;  and  never  left  the  struggle  till 
the  storm  had  gone  down,  it  Is  to  be  hoped  for 
ever.  This  was  his  destiny,  but  it  might  have 
been  his  choice,  and  he  was  not  without  the 
rewarrd  which,   to  an  ambitious  mind,  con- 
scious of  its  eminent  powers,  might  bo  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  rehtetant  patronage 
of  the  Throne.    To  his  habits,  legal  distinc- 
tions would  have  been  only  a  botinty  upon 
his  silence.    His   limbs  would  have  been 
fettered  by  the  ermine.    But  he  had  the 
compensation  of  boundless  popular  honour, 
much  respect  from  the  higher  ranks  of  party, 
much  admiration  and  much  fear  from  the 
lower  partisans.    In  Parliament  be  was  the 
assailant  most  dreaded;  in  the  Law  Courts 
he  was  the  advocate  whose  assistance  was 


deemed  the  most  essential :  in  both  he  was 
an  object  of  all  the  morfe  powerfnl  passion^ 
of  man.  Init  rivalry.  Hestoed  alone,  and 
shone  alone. 

The  connexions  of  his  early  life,  and  still 
more  the  native  turn  of  his  feelings,  threw 
him  into  the  ranks  oi  Opposition ;  in  Knc- 
laud  a  doubtful  cause  and  long  srparabKe 
from  patriotism— in  Ireland,  at  that  day, 
the  natural  direction  of  every  man  of  vieor- 
ous  fiseling  and  heedless  genius.  Ireland 
had  been,  from  causes  many  and  deep,  an 
unhappy  country.     For  ceutujies,    utterly 


torpid,  "or  only  giving  signs  of  life  by  the 
fresh  eush  of  blood  from  her  old  wounds, 
the  influence  of  England's  well-intentioned 
policy  was  more  than  lost  upon  her;  it  was 
too  limited  to  work  a  thorough  reformation, 
but  too  stione  not  to  irritate; — it  was  the 
application  of  the  actual  cautery  to   a  limb, 
while  the  whole  body  was  a  gangrene.    But 
a  man  who  loved  the  influence  of  this  no- 
blest of  countries  might  hale  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  ;  It  was  a  rude  Oligarchy. 
The  whole  influence  of  the  State  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  great  families.    Those  were 
the  true  farmers-general  of  Ireland;   and 
the.  English  Minister,  pressed  by  the  busi- 
ness of  an  empire  then  beginning   to  ex- 
pand over  half  the  world,  was  forced  to  take 
their  contract  on  their  own  terms.     The 
Viceroy  was  their  Viceroy,  only  the  first 
figure  "in  that  deplorable  triumph  which  led 
all  the  hopes  and  virtues  of  the  coimtry  in 
chains    behind    the   chariot   wheels   of   a 
haughty  faction.    It  was  against  this  ustu-- 
pation  that  the  Irish  ninority  rose  up  in 
naked  but  resolute  patriotism.  The  struggle 
was  not  long,  they  hewed  their  way  throiigh 
the  hcrediury  armour  of  their  adversaries, 
with  the  vigour  of  men  leagued  in  such  a 
cause,  and  advanced  their  standard  till  they 
saw  it  waving  without  one  to  answer  iU^   In 
this  homage  loan  admirable  time  there  is  no 
giddy  praise  of  popular  violence.    The  Re- 
volution of  1780,  waii  to  Ireland,  what  the 
Revolution  of  a  century  before  had  been  to 
the  paramount  country,  a  great  and  raviv- 
ing  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  that  phan- 
tom which  sat  upon  her  breast,  and  gave 
her  the  perception  of  life  only  by  the  suug- 
gles  that  must  have  closed  in  stagnation  and 
death.    The  policy  of  the  English  MiniaUr 
was  too  enlarged  to  offer  resistance  to  an 
impulse'awaked  on  F^glish  prmciplea.    For 
him  a  great  service  had  been  dene;   the 
building  which  he  had  wished  to  shake,  was 
cast  down  ia  dust,  and  the  soil  left  open  lor 
the  visitation  of  all  the  influences  of  good 
government.    The  country  had  lain  before 
his  eye  a  vast  commonage,  incapable  of  enl- 
tivatioo,  and  breeding  only  the  rank  and 
pernicious  fertility  of  a  nogdected  morass ;  but 
he  had  dreaded  to  disturb  iu  multitude  ef 
lordly  pauperism,  and  hereditary  plunder. 
It  was  now  cleared  and  enclosed  for-  him,  a 
noble  expanse  for  the  outpouring  of  all  that 
civilization  could   give  to  its  vaiioos  and. 
magnificent  nature.    The  history  of  these 
years  is  yet  to  be  written  j— whenever  the 
temple  is  to  be  erected,  the  name  of  Cdrraa 
must  be  among  the  loftiest  en  its  portal. 

Bat  the  time  ef  thOse  displays  w&i6b 
raised  him  to  his  highew  dUlfnctwn  aa  ati 
Orator,  was  of  a  darker  shade.    His  oouatry 
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Ijul  risen  like  the  giaqt  of  Scripture,  refresili- 
ed  witii  wine;  iier  vast,  original  powers 
dogbl y  excited  by  an  elating  but  dangerous 
draught  of  liberty.  She  bad  iu$t  reached 
that  state  in  which  there  is  tha  strongest 
demand  for  the  wisdom  of  the  L«K>sltttor. 
The  old  system  had  been  disbanded,  but 
tbe  whole  components  of  its  etrepgth  surviv- 
ed. The  spirit  of  clanstiip  wa;  slill  up  ami 
girded  with  its  rude  attachmeots;— the  hatred 
of  Enslisb  ascendancy  had  sbeatlied  the 
«word,  out  kept  it  still  keen,  and  onl^  wait- 
ing the  word  to  leap  from  tbe  scabbard ; — the 
ancient  Irish  habits  of  daring  grati&cation 
among  all  ranks,  the  fallen  estate  of  that 
multitude  who  had  lived  on  the  pay  of  poli 
tical  intrigue,  the  reckless  povert;^  of  that 
overwhelming  population  to  which  civil 
rights  could  not  give  bread,  all  formed  a 
mass  of  discordant  but  desperate  strength, 
which  only  reauired  a  sigti. — Tlie  cross  was 
at  length  lifted  before  them,  and  it  was  the 
lifting  of  a  banner  to  which  tbe  whole  dark- 
ened host  looked  up,  as  to  an  omen  of  as- 
sured victory.  Tbe  Uebellion  was  met  with 
manly  promptitude,  and  the  country  was  set 
at  peace.  Curran  was  the  leading  counsel 
io  the  trials  of  the  conspirators,  and  he  de- 
fhnded  those  guilty  and  misguided  men  with 
dk  vigour  and  courage  of  talent,  less  like  the 
emulation  of  an  advocate,  than  the  zeal  of  a 
friend.  He  had  known  many  of  them  in 
the  intercourses  of  private  life,  some  of  them 
had  been  his  early  professional  associates. 
A  good  man  and  a  good  subiect  might  have 
felt  for  them  all.  The  English  leveller  is  a 
traitor,  the  Irish  rebel  might  have  been  a 

Jatriot.  Among  us,  the  revolutionist  sets 
re  to  a  city,  a  great  work  of  the  wise  in- 
dustry, and  old,  established  conveniency  of 
man,  a  place  of  the  temple  ^nd  the  palace, 
the  treasures  of  living  grandeur,  and  the 
monuments  of  departed  virtue.  He  biirns,that 
he  may  plunder  among  the  ruint.  The  Irisb 
rebel  threw  his  fire-brand  into  a  wilderness, 
and  if  tbe  conflagration  rose  too  high,  and 
consumed  some  of  its  statelier  ana  more 
solid  ornaments,  it  was  sure  to  mm  into 
ashes  the  inveterate  and  tangled  un- 
dergrowtli  that  had  defied  his  rude  in- 
dustry. This  was  the  effervescence  of 
heated  and  untaught  minds.  The  world  was 
to  be  older,  before  it  learned  the  curse  and 
unhappv  end  of  the  reform  that  begins  by 
blood.  1'he  French  Revolution  had  not  then 

S'ven  its  moral.  It  was  still  to  the  e^eg  of 
e  multitude,  like  the  primal  vision  in  the 
Afficalypse,  a  glorious  shape  coming  forth 
in  uostamcd  robes,  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer for  tbe  world's  happiness ;  it  had  not 
Jet,  like  that  mighty  emblem,  darkened 
own  through  all  its  shapes  of  terror,  till  it 
moved  aninst  the  worid.  Death  on  the  pale 
horse,  followed  by  the  unchained  spirits  of 
human  evil,  and  smiting  with  plague  and  fop 
MWe,  and  tbe  sword. 

SoQie  criticiim  has  been  wasted  on  the 
presumed  deficiencies  of  Corran's  speeches 
«a  those  memorable  trials.  Throwing  off 
the  public  faet  that  diose  speeches  were  aN 
ancoirected  copies,  Curran  was  of  all  era- 
tors  the  most  qifficult  to  follow  by  transcrip- 
tion. His  elocution,  rapid,  eauberaatand 
ig!|irstiv^ Jb  •  tifiul  degree,  was  often  comp 


pressed  into  a  pregnant  pungency  which 
gave  a  sentence  in  a  word.  Ine  word  lost, 
the  charm  was  undone.  But  his  manner 
could  not  be  transferred,  aj^d  it  was  created 
for  his  style.  His  eye,  hand,  and  form 
were  in  perpetual  speech.  Nothing  was  ab- 
rupt to  triose  who  could  see  him,  nothing  was 
lost,  except  when  some  flash  would  burst 
out,  of  such  sudden  splendour  as  to  leave 
them  suspended  and  dazzled  too  strongly  to 
follow  the  lustres  that  shot  after  it  with  rest- 
less illumination.  Of  Curran's  speeches,  all 
have  been  impaired  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
period,  or  the  immediate  circumstances  ot 
their  delivery.  Some  have  been  totally  lost. 
His  speech  on  the  trial  of  the  two  principal 
conductors  cf  the  conspiracv,  tbe  Sbcars's, 
barristers  and  men  of  family,  was  made  at 
midnight,  and  said  to  have  been  bis  most 
masterly  efiusion  of  pathetic  eloquence.  Of 
this  no  remnant  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
served. Tbe  period  was  fatsl  to  their  authen- 
ticity. When  Erskine  pleaded,  he  stood  in 
tbe  midst  of  a  secure  nation,  and  pleaded 
like  a  priest  of  tbe  temple  of  justice,  with 
his  hand  on  the  altar  of  tbe  Constitution, 
and  all  England  below  prepared  to  treasure 
every  fantastic  oracle  that  came  from  his 
lips.  Curran  plearled,  not  on  tbe  floor  of  a 
shrine,  but  on  a  scaffold,  with  no  compani- 
ons but  the  wretched  and  culpable  men  who 
were  to  be  plunged  from  it  hour  by  hour, 
and  no  bearers  out  the  multitude,  who 
crowded  anxious  to  that  spot  of  hurried  exe- 
cution, and  then  rushed  away  glad  to  shake 
off  all  remembrance  of  scenes  which  had  agi- 
tated and  torn  every  heart  among  them.  It 
is  this  which  puts  his  speeches  beyond  the 
estimate  of  the  closet.  He  had  no  thought  of 
studying  the  cold  and  marble  graces  ol  scho- 
larship. He  was  a  being  embarked  in  strung 
emergency,  a  man  and  not  a  statue.  Ue  was 
to  address  men,  of  whom  he  must  make  him- 
self tlie  master.  With  the  living  energy,  he 
had  the  living  and  regardless  variousness  of 
attitude.  Where  he  could  not  impel  by  eit- 
hortation,  or  overpower  by  menace,  he  did 
not  disdain  to  fling  himself  at  their  feet,  and 
conquer  by  grasping  the  bem  of  their  robe. 
For  this  triumph  He  was  all  things  to  all 
men.  His  wild  wit,  and  far-fetched  allu- 
sions, and  play  upon  words,  and  extravagant 
metaphors,  all  repulsive  to  our  cooler  judg- 
ments, were  wisdom  and  sublimity  before 
the  Juries  over  whom  he  waved  his  wand. 
Before  a  higher  audience  he  might  have  been 
a  model  of  sustained  dignity; — ^minsling 
with  those  men  he  was  compelled  to 
speak  the  language  that  readied  their 
hearts.  Curran  in  the  presence  of  an 
Irish  Jury  was  first  of  the  first.  He  skirmish- 
ed round  the  field,  tried  every  point  of  atr 
tack  with  unsuspKted  dexterity,  still  press- 
ing.on,  till  tbe  decisive  moment  was  come, 
when  he  developed  his  force,  and  pouted 
down  his  whole  array  in  a  mass  of  matchless 
strength,  grandeur,  and  originality.  It  was 
in  this  originality  that  a  large  share  of  bis 
fatcinatioa  consisted.  The  course  of  other 
great  public  speakers  mav  in  general  be  pre- 
dicted from  their  outset,  but  in  this  man,  the 
mind  always  full,  was  always  varying  the 
direction  of  its  exuberance ;  it  was  no  re- 
gular stream,  rolling  down  in  a  smooth  and 


straight-forward  volume;-rit  had  the  m$gr 
ward  beauty  of  a  mountain  torrent,  perper 
tually  delightine  the  eye  with  some  uaex- 
pected  sweep  through  the  wild  and  the 
picturesque,  always  rapid,  always  glancing 
back  sunshine,  till  it  swelled  into  sudden 
strength,  and  thundered  over  li|ce  a  catarac.L 
For  his  noblest  images  there  was  np  ffltr 
paration,  they  seemed  to  come  spqnlvneouitl/* 
and  they  camenfiogl^d  wi^  tbje  lightest  pror 
ducts  of  the  mind.  It  wasth,e  volcaqo. 
Singing  up  in  sujcpession  cgrls  of  yapour, 
and  fiery  rocks ;  all  from  the  same  exhaust- 
less  depths,  and  with  the  same  unmeasur^ 
strength  to  which  the  light  and  tbe  massive 
were  equal.  The  writer  had  the  forto^  to  h|nr 
some  of  those  speeches,  and  repeats  it,  t^ 
to  feel  the  full  genius  of  the  man,  he  mus^ 
have  been  heard.  His  eluqueoce  was  not » 
studiously  sheltered  and  feebly  fed  flamf, 
but  a  torch  blazing  only  with  the  more 
breadth  and  brilliancy,  as  it  was  the  more 
broadly  and  boldly  waved;  it  was  not  a 
lamp,  to  live  in  his  tomb.  His  printed 
speeches  lie  before  us,  full  of  tbe  errors  tb%t 
might  convict  him  of  an  extravagant  imagi- 
nation and  a  perverted  taste.  But  whei^ 
those  are  to  be  brought  in  impeachroei^t 
against  the  great  orator,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  they  were  spoken  for  a  triumpb» 
which  they  gained ;  that  wf  are  now  pausing 
over  the  rudeness  and  unwieldiness  of  tfap 
weapons  of  the  dead,'without  reference  to  the 
giant's  hand  that  with  thena  drove  the  field. 
Curran's  carelessness  of  fame  has  done  this 
dishonour  to  his  memory.  We  have  but  thf 
fragments  of  his  mind  and  are  investigating 
those  glorious  reliques, separate  and  mutilat* 
ed  like  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon ;  wbilf 
they  ought  to<liave  been  eased  on  where  thf. 
g:reat  master  had  placed  them,  where  aU 
their  shades  and  foreshortenings  were  relief 
and  vigour,  image  above  image,  rising  in 
proportioned  and  consecrated  beauty;  as 
statues  on  the  face  of  a  temple. 

His  career  in  Pariiament  was  less  mem4)> 
rable.  Out  the  cause  lay  in  no  deficiency  of 
those  powers  which  give  weight  in  a  Ugis- 
lative  assembly.  In  the  few  instances  in 
which  his  feelings  took  a  par^  be  «xci(«« 
the  same  admiration  which  had  fdlowed 
him  through  bis  professions)  efforts.  But 
bis  lot  had  been  cast  in  the  courts  of  law, 
and  his  life  was  there.  He  came  into -the 
House  of  CommoDs  wearied  by  tbe  day,  and 
reluctant  to  urge  himself  to  eiertions  rcn> 
dered  less  imperious  by  the  crowd  of  abU 
men  who  fought  the  battle  of  Opposition. — 
His  general  spoccbes  in  Parliament  were  the 
sports  of  .{he  motaefit,  the  iircNstible  ove^' 
flow  of  a  humourous  disdain  of  his  adver- 
sary. He  left  tbe  heavy  arms  to  the  habitual 
combatants,  and  amused  himself  with  light 
and  hovering  hostility.  But  his  shaA  was 
dreaded,  and  ita  subtlety  was  sure  to  insinu- 
ate its  way,  where  there  was  a  mortal  pang 
to  be  wrung.  With  such  gifts  what  mght 
notsueb  a  man  have been,early  removed  from 
the  low  prejudices,  and  petty  factions,  wni 
desperate  objects  that  thickened  the  atmo- 
sphere of  public  life  in  Ireland,  into  the 
large  prospects,  and  noUe  and  laealthlM 
aspirations  that  elated  the  spirit  in  this 
coimtry,  then  riting  to  that  summit  emi- 
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nence  from  which  the  world  at  last  lies  be- 
neath her.  If  it  were'  perraitted  to  enter 
Into  the  recesses  of  such  a  mind,  some  pain- 
ful consciousness  of  this  fate  would  proba- 
bly Jiave  been  found,  to  account  for  that  oc- 
casional irritation  and  spleen  of  heart, 
with  which  he  shaded  his  public  life,  and 
disguised  the  homage  which  he  must  have 
felt  for  a  country  like  Englaitfl.  It  must 
have  been  nothmg  inferior  to  this  bit- 
ter senk»  of  utter  expulsion,  which  could 
have  made  such  a  being,  gazing  upon 
her  unclouded  gloiy,  lift  his  voice  only 
to  tell  her  how  he  hated  her  beams.  He 
must  have  mentally  measured  his  strangth 
with  her  mighty  men ;  Bubkc  and  Pitt  and 
Fox  were  then  moving  in  their  courses  above 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  great  luminaries,  pas- 
sing over  in  diScrent  orbits,  but  all  illustrat- 
ing the  same  superb  and  eeneral  system.  lie 
bad  one  moment  not  unlike  theirs.  But  the 
Irish  Revolution  of  1780  was  too  brief  for 
the  labours  or  the  celebrity  of  patriotism, 
and  this  powerful  and  eccentric  mind,  after 
rushing  from  its  darkness  just  near  enough 
to  be  mingled  witfi,  and  glow  in  the  system, 
was  again  nurried  away  to  chillness  and  sha- 
dow beyond  the  gaze  of  mankind. 

The  details  of  Curran's  private  life  are  for 
the  biographer.  But  of  that  portion  which, 
lying  between  public  labours  and  domestic 
privacy,  forms  the  chief  ground  for  the  indi- 
▼idual  character,  we  may  speak  with  no 
tli|ht  panegyric.  Few  men  of  his  means  of 
inflicting  pain  could  have  been  more  reluc- 
tant to  use  them ;  few  men,  whose  lives 
passed  in  continual  public  conflict,  could 
nave  had  fewer  personal  enemies ;  and  per- 
baps  no  man  of  his  time  has  left  sincerer 
regrets  among  his  personal  friends.  He  was 
fond  of  encouraging  the  rising  talent  of  his 
profession,  and  eave  his  advice  and  his 
praise  ungrudgingly,  wherever  the^  might 
Kindle  or  direct  a  generuus  emulation.  As 
ft  festive  companion  he  seems  to  have  been 
titterly  unequalled, — without  a  second  or  a 
similar; — and  has  left  on  record  more  of  the 
happiest  strokes  of  a  fancy,  at  once  classic, 
keen,  and  brilliant,  than  the  most  habitual 
Wit  of  the  age.  It  may  yet  be  a  lesson  worth 
the  memory  of  those  who  feel  themselves 
neglected  by  nature,  that,  with  all  his  gifls, 
Curran's  life  was  not  that  one  which  would 
satisfy  a  man  desirous  of  being  happy.  But 
let  no  man  imagine  that  the  possession  of 
the'  most  fortunate  powers  is  an  excuse  for 
error,  stiHlesi  an  obstruction  to  the  sense  of 
hohr  obedience ;  our  true  emblem  is  in  the 
archangel,  bendine  with  the  deepest  homage, 
•s  he  rises  the  highest  in  intellectiwl  glory. 

THE  DRAMA. 


ing  beauty  and  interest,  as  well  as  of  prodigi- 
ous force  and  elevation.  The  highest  his> 
trionic  talents  are  required  to  reach  the 
pitch  of  thi»  suUime  composition,  and  the 
London  public  have  often  seen  such  exerted 
to  the  utmost  in  pourtraying  the  powerfiil 
images  of  our  immortal  bard.  We  have  had 
but  ope  Shakespeare,  and  the  present  genera- 
tion may  add,  "  but  one  Lady  Macbeth." 
That  important  character  was  on  Monday 
attempted  by  Miss  Campbell,  the  lady  whose 
debut  we  announced  in  our  las^No.  but  one, 
and  whose  abilities  have  been  greatly  over- 
rated by  any  one  who  imagined  she  could 
do  even  distant  justice  to  so  difficult  a  cha- 
racter. It  is  not  pleasant  to  say  so,  but  her 
Lady  Macbeth  was  a  colnplete  failure :  tame, 
even  plavful,  unsustained,and  unimpressive. 
She  had  none  of  the  dignity,  none  of  the 
masculine  energj',  none  of  the  unrelenting 
cruelty,  none  of  the  devouring  ambition 
which  belong  to  the  cool  murderess,  whose 
onlytoiich  of  humanity  in  the  whole  play  is, 
"  had  he  not  resemblpo  my  father  as  be  slept, 
I  would  have  don't."  She  seemed  to  coax 
and  wheedle  her  husband  to  the  commission 
of  the  crime,  instead  of  pouring  her  bold 
spirit  into  his  milky  nature,  or  chastizing 
what  is  undecided  in  t.im  with  the  valour  of 
her  tongtie.  We  looked  in  vain  for  that 
lofty  range  uf  guilty  feeling  which  in  great 
ness  assumes  the  impression  of  better  quali- 
ties, and  afiects  the  mind  in  behalf  of  crime 
only  because  it  is  excessive  and  dauntless 
This  Lady  Macbeth  was  alwavs  a  mere 
woman,  not  unsexed,  nor  fiilen  from  the 
crown  to  the  toe  with  direst  cruelty,  with 
thickened  blood,  the  access  and  passage  to 
remorse  shut  up,  and  no  compunctious  visit- 
ings  of  nature  to  shake  her  fell  purpose.  She 
was  on  the  contrary  drawling  and  insipid 
and  in  no  one  scene  mounted  to  the  standard 
of  the  character,  which  is,  in  one  word, 
above  her  sphere, 
_  We  formerly  animadverted  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  letter  a  to  many  words  in  Miss 
Campbell's  enunciation,  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  pronounced  without  that  appen- 
dage. In  the  present  instance  this  absurdity 
was  carried  to  a  greater  length,  and  it  is 
literally  a  fkct,  that  it  occurred  four  times 
within  a  line  and  a  half.  Now,  though  Miss 
C.  cannot  cope  with  Lady  Macbeth,  she  has 
talents  enow  to  appear  to  advantage  in 
less  prominent  situations;  but  she  must 
discard  the  a,  if  she  wishes  to  be  successful 
in  any  way.  Its  repetition,  at  first  only 
ludicrous,  will  soon  became  disgusting,  and 
no  audience  of  taste  or  common  sense  will 
endure  such  a  mode  of  speech.  Let  Miss  C. 
study  an  example  in  this'style  for  a  moment, 
and  she  will  see  how  absolutely  foolish  it  is. 
The  raven-a  blmselr  ii  hoarse-a 


DRURY  LANE. 
Macbeth.  •^  On  Monday,  Macbeth  was 
performed  at  this  Theatre.  Except  love  and 
jealousy  there  is  hardly  one  of^  the  great 
human  passions  that  form  the  bases  of 
tragedy,  which  are  not  called  for  and  painted 
with'  a  4naster  hand  in  this  noble  play, 
AmUtioa,  Pride,  Remorse,  Conjugal  and 
filial  -love.  Wretchedness,  Despair,  Super 
natural  viskings^triumphantGuilt,  Madness, 
>nd  Horror,  are  all  wrought,  in  admirable 
dations,  into  one  compotmd  of  astocisb- 


Tbat-acroaks4i  the  fatal  entnince-a  of-a  Dan- 


Under-a  "y-a  battlementsm.  — — — 

We  allow  that  this  is  the  arcumentum  ad 
absurdum ;  but  it  is  a  just  mode  of  reason- 
ing against  a  blemish  which  must,  if  not 
overcome,  be  fiMal  to  this  lady's  theatrical 
career. 

We  liked  Resn's  Macbeth  better  than 
usual.  His  physical  wants  he  cannot  sup- 
ply, but  be  imparted  wonderful  force  to  the 
scene  on  issuing  from  the  murder  of  Duncan. 
A  pause,  we  know,  may  b«  £lled  up  with  a 


look  or  action  more  powerful  than  words, 
but  still  we  desire  that  these  pauses  be  placed 
where  there  is  no  glaring  impropriety.  Yet 
in  this  very  fine  scene,  where  Macbeth  says, 

"  This  is  a  sorry  sigfat," 
Mr.  Kean  paused  after  the  word  sorry.  It  is 
true  his  countenance  assumed  a  wouderful 
expression  of  contrition — but  would  not  that 
same  expression  be  infinitely  more  efiective, 
if  given  generally  to  the  passage .'  we  think 
it  would;  and  avoid  a  very  unnatural  trick 
of  art. 

The  music  was  excellent ;  but  we  wanted 
a  more  potent  Hecate. 

Thb  Begoars'  Opera.  —  Miss  Byrse's 
PoLLV.  —  Critics,  like  prophets,  rejoice  to 
find  their  predictions  fulfilled.  We  therefore 
congratulate  ourselve:',  as  well  as  the  public, 
on  the  confirmation  of  the  most  favourable 
auguries  respecting  Miss  Byrne.  Her  Pojly, 
on  Tuesday  night,  afforded  us  a  charminz 
treat.  Her  execution  of  all  the  airs  allotted 
to  her  in  the  Opera  surpassed  our  expectar 
tions,  high-raised  as  they  were ;  and  more 
than  established  her  as  a  favourite  with  the 
musical  world.  The  ornaments  she  intro- 
duced were  simple  and  delightful,  and  in 
several  of  the  songs  she  displayed  the  only  . 
quality  wanting  to  render  her  notes  more  se- 
ductive, expression.  We  will  not  particu* 
lariae  music  so  well  known,  but  content  our- 
selves with  the  flattering  but  well-deserved 
declaration,  that  she  was  admirable  in  all. 
The  enthusiastic  plaudits  and  encores  which 
her  exertions  drew  forth,  must  stimulate  her 
to  the  ciiltivation  of  every  acq^uireraent  which 
can  add  to  her  already  faciuating  powers. 
Mr.  T.  Cooke  performed  Macheath  well, and 
sang  with  great  skill.  The  more  we  hear  of 
him  the  letter  we  like  him.  His  uncom- 
monly fine  taste  and  science  leave  us  with- 
out regret  for  the  flourishes  of  bravura  and 
the  perplexities  of  execution.  Munden, 
Dowttin,  Knight,  and  Mrs.  Sparks,  were 
inimitable  in  Peachum,  Lockit,  Filch,  and 
Mrs.  Peachum ;  and  the  excellence  of  Miss 
Kelly,  in  Lucy,  was  the  more  felt  from  her 
afterwards  playing  the  pathetic  part  of  Mary, 
in  the  Innkeeper's  Daughter,  with   equal 

ability.  - 

COVENl"  GARDEN. 

The  Aposute,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  the  ' 
Stranger,  have  afforded  opportunities  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  tragic  powers  of  Miss 
O'Neill,  and  Messrs.  Young,  C.  Kemble,  and 
Macready,  in  characters  too  well  known  to 
the  pubhc  to  require  criticism.  The  Si^e 
of  Belgrade  was  advertised  for  Tuesday ;  bu$ 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  was  substituted,  for 
unknown  reasons.  Liston's  Tony,  kept  the 
House  in  good  humour,  .and  this  lively 
Comedy  failed  in  none  of  its  attractions.    . 

BE-APPEABAKCE  OF    MR.   BBABAM.. 

We  thought  when  we  entered  the  Theatre 
that  it  was  thi  Siege  of  JenuaUm,  and  not  the 
Siege  of  Belgrnde  t\i%t  was  perforroine,  for 
the  multitude  of  the  Children  of  Israel  who 
appeared  deeply  interested  in  the  event  w^ 
astonishing.  We  have  no  dislike  to  national  ^ 
predilections,  and  therefore  do  not  mention  . 
as  censuring  the  assemblage  of  the  Jewish 
people  upon  this  occasion;  but  it  had  a  curi^ 
oiis  theatrical  effect, /and.  tilj  the  Twelve 
Tribes  meet  on  niofe  important  business  we 
may  be  amused  by  stwU  a  sample  of  the  gie> 
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garious  qualities  which  bid  fair  to  re-orga- 
nize their  scattered  members  at  some  future 
era.  Mr.  Braham  was  received  on  his  entry 
with  long  and  loud  applause,  and  Mr.  Isaacs, 
a  fine  bass  singer  from  the  English  Opera, 
who  made  his  debut  in  Anselm,  was  also 
warmly  welcomed  by  his  brethren.  It  is 
very  natural  that  any  class  should  feel  a 
pride  in  producing  so  accomplished  an  artist 
as  Braham.  His  masterly  movements  in  all 
the  delightful  music  of  this  Opera,  his  Co- 
rinthian richness  of  ornament,  nis  wonderful 
powers  of  voice  are  astonishing.  He  revelled 
in  all  the  luxurieii  of  scientific  execution,  and 
proved  himself  a  British  Singer,  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  which  Italy,  the  land 
of  melody  itself,  can  produce.  It  has  been 
objected  to  his  style  that  it  is  too  orna- 
mental, and  astonishes  more  than-  it  de- 
lights; but  we  can  scarcely  agree  to  this 
after  hearing  him,  though  it  seems  perfectly 
true  of  his  many  imitators.  His  finest  song 
in  the  Seraskier  was  one  introduced  in  the 
third  act,  "  Though  Laurel  croan  the  gallant 
—Chief,"  in  which  he  displayed  most  extra- 
ordinary talant.  We  never  heard  from  a 
male  voice  so  splendid  an  ascent  in  semi- 
tones; not  Catalan!  ever  Afforded  a  more 
exquisite  chromatic  treat.  In  the  Duets, 
we  thought  he  rather  overpowered  his  asso- 
ciates, and  Miss  Stephens,  at  best  rather  an 
inanimate  Lilla,  seemed  to  sink  under  the 
trial  in  •'  When  thy  Bosom."  Her  first 
song  was  however  enchantingly  soft,  and 
the  sportive  air  to  Leopold  was  very  pret- 
tily given.  Mr.  Isaac's  bass  is  full  and  melo- 
dious, not  so  deep  as  Smith's  nor  Tinney's, 
but  with  more  perfect  notes  than  ihe  latter. 
His  style  maybe  much  improved;  it  is  ra- 
ther common. 

The  duiness  of  the  opera  was  somewhat 
relieved  by  the  humour  of  Liston  in  Yusef; 
yet  when  he  was  swallowing  the  bam  of 
Leopold's  supper,  he  gave  great  offence  to 
a  fair  lady  near  us,  who  exclaimed,  "  Oh  the 
nasty  felltiw  !  be  is  swallowing  real  pork!" 
This  judicious  observation  smacked  more  of 
the  synagogue  than  of  the  theatre.  Mrs.  Lis- 
ton and  Miss  Ma.thews,  Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr. 
Abbott,  and  Mr.  Taylor  did  their  duty  ably 
in  Ghiia,  Catherine,  Leopold,  Cohenburg, 
and  Peter.  The  eiicores  were  numerous, 
the  applause  unanimous,  and  the  opera  was 
given  out  for  this  evening,  nem.  diss. 

DIGEST  OF  POLITICS  AND 

NEWS. 

The  news  of  the  past  week  offer  seve- 
ral features  of  greater  interest  than  we 
have  lately  been  accustomed  to.  A 
Mahratta  war  appears  to  have  actually 
commenced  in  India.  Captain  Hall,  in 
the  Lyra,  arrived  on  Monday  with  this 
intelligeoce,  commnnicated  bv  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings ;  as  also  of  aii  insur- 
rection  in  Cuttack  on  the  other  side  of 
the  peninsula.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Eipbin- 
stone,  our  resident  at  Poonab,  seems  to 
have  acted  with  mat  decision,  as  indeed 
he  has  formerly  done  in  the  delicate  and 
difficult  post  at  which  be  is  stationed. 
He  marched  six  or  seven  thousand  men, 
and  Kiied  thePeishws,  the  head  of  the 


Mahratta  confederacy,  who  has  conse- 
quently been  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty, 
and  surrender  several  important  forts  to 
the  British.  Scindia  and  Meer  Khan  are 
nevertheless  expected  to  take  up  arms, 
and  join  Trimbukshee,  a  celebrated  ge- 
neral of  the  Peishwa's.  The  Cuttack 
disturbances  will,  we  imagine,  be  spee- 
dily suppressed  ;  and  as  for  the  Mahratta 
war,  though  we  are  not  in  love  with 
wars,  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  considered 
as  a  desirable  event  to  take  place  at  this 
period.  These  unsettled  and  predatory 
states  have  never  yet  been  reduced  to 
that  order  which  b  requisite  for  the  secu- 
rity of  oar  mighty  Indian  empire.  Their 
plunderings  and  oppressions  have  been 
intolerable,  and  it  is  well  that  they  pro- 
voke the  curb  of  British  power  at  a  pe- 
riod when  our  force  is  in  the  highest  con- 
dition, both  for  discipline  and  magni- 
tude, and  when  we  have  no  other  bellige- 
rent business  to  distract  our  attention. 
Our  rulers  in  India  have  long  foreseen 
the  coming  storm,  and,  we  can  assert  on 
the  best  information,  are  fully  prepared 
for  it.  We  doubt  not  but  the  issue  will 
consolidate  our  empire  in  the  east,  and 
relieve  several  millions  of  the  natives 
from  the  most  wanton  and  galling  ty- 
ranny. It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  our  interests,  and  the  interests  of 
humanity,  are  united  in  this  contest. 

The  Dey  of  Algiers,  Omar  Pacha,  has 
been  deposed  and  strangled  by  a  muti- 
nous body  of  600  Turkish  soldiers.  A 
new  Dey,  Ali-Hodja,  is  placed  on  the 
throne.  It  is  probable  that  this  revolu- 
tion may  afford  ground  for  Ihe  interfe- 
rence of  combined  Europe  to  put  an  end 
altogether  to  these  abominable  combina- 
tions of  pirates,  and  confer  on  a  fine 
country  the  blessings  of  civilimtion. 

The  differences  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte  are  declared  to  be  satisfitctorily 
adjusted  ; — the  aflbir  of  Ctemi  George 
explained,  and  a  new  line  of  frontier 
agreed  upon. 

A  rumour  of  hostilities  between  Spain 
and  Portugal  supplies  the  vacant  place ; 
and  it  is  said  that  a  Spanish  army  has 
approached  the  frontiers.  We  know 
there  were  some  disputes  about  giving 
up  some  fortress,  and  some  discontent 
respecting  the  operations  at  Montevideo; 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  these  causes 
will  go  so  far  as  to  produce  actual  war- 
fare. 

The  Duke  of  AngouUme  has  set  out 
from  Paris  on  a  mouth's  tour  to  the 
south  of  France.  The  Duke  of  Welling, 
ton,  attended  by  several  Russian  officers 
of  rank,  has  been  reviewing  the  British 
contingent. 

Two  of  the  persons  under  trial  at 
Derby,  for  High  Treason,  have  been  con- 


victed. Their  names  are  Brandreth  and 
Turner.  .  The  trials  are  proceeding — one 
prisoner  at  a  time. 

The  Russian  Fleet,  so  much  talked  of, 
has  invaded  Portsmouth  !  We  anticipated 
as  much.  They  have  levied  provisions, 
and  done  no  further  mischief.  Perhaps, 
having  filled  tlieir  bellies,  they  will  no 
longer  be  so  terrible.  The  Cossacks,  in 
France,  were  always  found  to  be  best 
humoured  after  meal-time. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  great  regret  we 
have  to  mention  the  sudden  death,  on 
Monday  last,  of  Mr.  Grant,  publicly 
known  by  his  assumed  theatrical  uame 
of  Raymond,  the  respectable  manager  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  He  was  struck 
with  apoplexy  in  the  morning,  and  died 
at  half  past  five  in  the  afternoon  :  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  his  life  is  deferred 
to  our  next  Number,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  procure  oue  more  accurate  than 
has  hitherto  appeared. 


VARIE'HES. 


On  the  lltb,  a  public  dinner  was  given 
to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  at  Newcastle,  by 
the  Coal-owners  on  the  rivers  Tyne  and 
Wear,  and  a  service  of  plate  of  the  value  of 
about  SOOOl.  was  presented  to  that  gentle- 
man as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services 
in  inventing  the  Safety  Lamp.  Mr.  Lamb« 
ton,  the  member  for  Durham  county,  pre- 
sided, and  the  whole  entertainment  present- 
ed  a  gratifying  spectacle  of  Coiimeecb  doing 
honour  to  its  best  friend  Science. 

HaacvLAiiEOM  MS8. — M.Sickler,  a  Saxon 
gentleman  of  coiuiderable  learning,  has 
recently  arrived  in  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  unrolling  the  Ilerculaneum  Manuscripts 
by  a  method  of  his  own  invention.  His 
experiment  has  proved  perfectly  successful 
on  three  of  the  manuscripts ;  tnit  they  bad 
unfortunately  imbibed  the  se»-water  on 
board  the  vessel  in  which  they  wereconveyed 
from  Italy  to  England,  so  that  on  being  un- 
rolled the  writing  was  nearly  efiaced  by  the 
effect  of  the  marine  acid. 

M.  Sideler  is  proceedng  with  his  labours 
on  some  other  manuscripts,  which  it  is 
hoped  have  been  better  preserved,  llie  Prince 
Regent,  with  royal  muuificence,  defrays  the 
expences  attending  tliis  undertakitig. 


LITERARY  INTELUGENCE. 

PiDBock't  Edition  of  Dr.  Goldsmiths  His- 
tory of  England,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  with  a 
cootinnation  down  to  the  present  [period,  is 
reprinting, 

Mr.  Reyaard  is  preparing  for  pnblication  a 
new  edition  of  his  History  Made  Easy ;  or  Ge- 
nealogical'Chart  of  the  KiAgs  and  Queens  of 
England. 

TO   COERESPONDENTS. 

Further  Extractt  from  Dtmd  Hume's  Cor- 
retponitnce  are  pottponed,  to  make  room  for 
Mr.  Burrvm'i  Letter  on  the  Topography  vf 
Athetu, 

The  account  of  the  Mi$*ion  to  the  Atkantea 
will  be  extremely  acceptable.  The  other  paper 
referred  to  by  our  correipandent  will  appear 
nest  foecK.  ■  .--^^.i  uy  -.^^-^  -*^^  ^^-^  >-jw  ■-  ^^ 
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LBTTERs/r«i»  the  Caps  of  Good 
Hope,  inreplp  to  Mr.  Warden  ;  with 
Extracts  Jrom  the  great  Work  note  com- 
piling for  publication,  under  the  In- 
tpection  of  Napoleon. — Svo.  pp.  206. 

To  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  great 
nau  of  St.  Helena,  another  volnme  has 
been  got  up,  and  the  above  is  its  pom- 
pous and  imposing  title.  It  consists  of 
ten  letters,  dated  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

from  April  to  June  last,  signed  C , 

and  addressed  to  some  "  my  dear  Lady 
C ,"-who  it  seems  takes  a  warm  inte- 
rest  in  the  fate  of  General  Buonaparte. 

Who  Monsieur  C is,  it  is  not  worth 

while  to  inquire:  suffice  it  to  say  that 
JLo*  Catas  is  insinuated  to  be  the  fur- 
msfaer  of  the  materials  ;  that  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  had  a  nephew,  a  midshipman,  on 
board  the  Northumberland  ;  and  that  the 
worthy  knight's  present  political  opinions 
are  marvellously  enforced,  as  well  as  his 
work  on  Russia  bepraised,  in  this  compi- 
hitioD,  which  is  remarkable  for  tlie  neat 
interweaving  of  parentheses,  suited  to  the 
views  of  the  discontented  party,  and  the 
clever  manner  in  wMch  half  a  dozen 
versions  of  oft-canvassed  facts,  vamped^ 
ap  so  as  to  look  like  new,  are  made  the 
foundations  for  a  long  tract  of  factious 
politics,  which  possesses  neither  novelty 
nor  entertainment. 

The  work  is  professedly  an  apology  for 
Buonaparte,  or  rather  a  panegyric  upon 
all  the  good  deeds  of  that  hero,  includ- 
ing the  kidnapping  and  imprisoniyent  of 
the  Royal  family  a(  Spain  ;  the  viola- 
tion of  neutral  territory,  seizure,  and  raur> 
derof  the  Due  d'Enghicu  ;'  the  massacre 
of  800  of  the  garrison  of  El-Arish  in  cold 
blood,  &c.  Sec.  Sec. ;  and  to  enhance  the 

'  It  in  curions  enough  to  mark  ttie  opposite 
line  purtoed  by  tli«  rerolntiouisti  on  occasions 
of  great  general  resemblance.  Of  the  impri- 
.^onment  of  Ferdinand  VII.  (wliose  person  was 
obtained  by  means  never  glanced  at,  becaose 
Hishnpemible  to  exetne,far  lessto  jnstify  iliem 
on  m  one  principle  of  honoar  or  honesty),  it 
bsaia  thM  tiie  strfferer  had  no  caue  to  com- 
•taia,  becaaae  fonooth  bis  betnyer  ailowed 
kirn  fiO,OOOI.  a  year  to  live  oa  at  Valen^ai,  a  good 
library,  altaoaera  and  confessors  :  Bnt  to  con- 
fina  Baonaparte,  wboae  aarrender  it  requires  all 
their  caanistry  to  diatiogoiah  from  that  of  a 
dangerons  prisoner  of  war,  v,  a  shocking  out- 
rage npon  sovereign  rights,  and  the  rights  of 
hnmaoity  !  Policy  justified  the  violation  of 
neutral  territory,  to  destroy  the  Dnc  d'Eng- 
kien  ;  bnt  to  arrest  Baron  Hassenbach,  is  a 
orime  t*  aet  aH  the  iltvefa  of  independence  in 


modest  merit  of  this  eulogy,  it  is  prC' 
tended  to  be  partly  extracted  from  the 
grand  publication  preparing  under  the 
eye  of  the  calumnialecl  worthy  himself! 
Considering  the  hands  by  which  this 
volume  has  been  manufactured,  abroad 
and  at  home,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
meet  all  the  old  phrases  which  some 
folks  have  called  Jacobinical  in  their 
productions  for  several  years  past.  We 
do  not  wonder  to  hear  that  the  Bourbons 
"filled  France  with  scaffolds  and  pro- 
scriptions," though  it  would  not  be  very 
easy  to  particularize  even  six  executions  ; 
nor  that  Buonaparte  was  so  merciful  that 
he  did  not  send  any  one  to  the  guillotine 
during  the  long  and  busy  period  of  his 
last  reign  of  a  hundred  days ; — nor  that 
honest  Marshal  Ney,  for  being  merely 
"  misled  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
French  army  and  people,"  was  afterwards 
murdered ;  nor  that  Moreau,  Pichegru, 
Georges,  and  even  the  Count  d'Artois, 
were  the  vilest  of  traitors  for  daring  to 
conspire  against  the  lawful  imperial  Na- 
poleon ; — nor  that  France  is  to  a  man 
anti-Bourbon,  and  heart  and  soul  in 
love  with  liberty  and  the  Emperor  : — none 
of  these  things  surprise  us,  we  repeat, 
since  we  know  the  channel  whence  they 
come  ;  that  channel  of  contradictions, 
which  united  attachment  to  the  grossest 
tyranny  that  ever  existed,  with  a  love  of 
liberty. 

Monsieur  C ,  of  the  Cape,  prates 

against  » legitimates '  and  '  legitimacy,' 
with  as  true  a  slang  as  if  he  were  a 
Ghent  or  London  editor^  and  seems  to 
consider  the  odious  offence  implicated  in 
these  terms  with  due  abhorrence. 

He  describes  himself  (the  varlet !)  to  be 
an  Englishman;  as  if  any  Englishman 
could  so  disgrace  himself  as  to  staiid 
forth  the  palliator  of  the  blackest  crimes, 
the  reviler  of  every  moral  principle,  the 
slanderer  of  his  native  country,  and  the 
parasite  of  villains  and  assassins.  No  I 
the  ground-work  is  French,  and  only  so 
much  of  the  additions  English,  as  go  to 
promote  the  views  of  certain  factions  and 
disappointed  individuals,  not  far  to  seek. 
The  mystery  affected  by  the  aooaymous 
scribbler  is  too  flimsy,  and  his  contra- 
dictions too  palpable,  to  deceive  any  one ; 
yet,  ainong  his  boasted  qualifications  for 
writing  an  authentic  work,  full  ofrecon* 
ditc  matter,  he  teils  us  lliat  be  can  speak 
French  better  than  Mr.  Warden,  who 
could  not  speak  it  at  all ;  that  he  had  the 
honour  of  several  minutes'  conversation 


with  Buonaparte  on  board  the  Northum- 
berland, and  twice  gossiped  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  with  him  at  St.  Helena.  To 
Ihese  prodigious  sources  of  information  is 
to  be  annexed  several  important  con- 
ferences with  some  of  his  followers,  and 
a  peep  or  two  (how  obtained  is  rather 
too  delicate  a  point  to  be  stated)  at 
the  book  now  writing  to  wash  the  black- 
amoor white  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 

So  qualified,  this  pseudo-Englishman 
speaks  as  if  he  had  lived  in  Paris  during 
the  last  fifteen  years.  At  the  business 
of  the  infernal  machine  "  the  indignation 
of  Paris  was  extreme  ;" — when  Georges 
and  bis  friends  were  executed,  Pichegru 
made  away  with,  and  Moreau  banished, 
they  were  unpitied  and  detested  by  all 
Paris  : — the  author  either  was  in  France 
during  these  periods,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  time  his  justification  of  Buonaparte 
occupies,  or  he  takes  an  unwarrantable 
licence  in  asserting  matters  of  which  be 
could  have  qo  knowledge  but  by  report 
of  the  most  questionable  kind. 

Eutertaining  the  most  contemptible 
opinion  of  this  volume,  and  an  utter  dis- 
belief of  its  having  the  slightest  preten- 
sion to  veracity ;  looking  upon  it  as  » 
mere  political  vehicle,  to  keep  alive  the 
curiosity  of  Europe,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
turbulent  and  disaffected,  concerning  a 
man  it  would  be  well  for  mankind  to 
forget  as  soon  as  possible ;  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  dbsect  the  arguments,  or  ex- 
pose the  absurdities  of  which  it  is  made 
up.  Old  stories  not  much  altered,  a 
few  second-hand  anecdotes  that  might  be 
picked  up  any  where,  and  an  unblushing 
efl^oiiterv,  are  all  the  characteristics  of 
this  weak  and  unprincipled  fabrication. 
It  is  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  France, 
and  thither  let  it  find  its  way  :  but  the 
sound  sense  of  this  country  rejects  such 
trash,  of  which  we  will  defile  our  page 
with  quoting  the  blasphemous  conclusion 
alone — the  writer  thus  apostrophizes  bis 
amiable  and  persecuted  idol : 

"  I  respect  thee  with  the  crman  of  thorn* 
that  force  has  now  placed  on  thy  brow,  even 
more  than  when  numerous  diadems  encir- 
cled it" 

We  have  had  enongb  of  Buonaparte. 
It  is  time  that  he  should  be  nothing 
more  than  an  object  to  "  point  a  moral ; " 
a  beacon  to  warn  the  world  of  the  cep* 
tain  remorse  and  punishment  whicb 
awaits  unprincipled  ambition  and  infao- 
maa  despotiMn. 
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.Travels  in  the  interior  of  Amb- 
RICA,  in  the  years  1B09,  1810,  1811, 
&c.  By  Jobn  Bradbury,  F.  L.  S.  Lon- 
doH.T-Bvo.  pp.  364. 

ThU  Tolume,  though  it  follows  very 
elowly  upon  the  track  of  Messrs.  Lewis, 
Gbtrke,  Pike,  and  others,  yet  contains  a 
TWiety  of  information,  particularly    as 
e<«ne<ned  with  botany,  mineralogy,  and 
geology.     There  is  an  abruptness  in  its 
oammeocement  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand, aud  aRusions  to  some  disputes  and 
wiBBga  of  which  the  author  complains, 
into  which,  if  we  did  understand  them. 
We  wortd  not^enter.    As  we  proceed  we 
Ifatn  that  his  object  was  to  investigate 
dhtects  of  natural  history  presented  by 
the  tnterior  of  the  new  world.     In  treat- 
^g  this  subject  we  have  a  good  many 
Mecinens  of   American   style,    a  good 
iMfel  of  American  feel(ng,  not  a  few  in- 
itances    of   indifferent  grammar,   some 
cc^nfilsion  of  moods  and  tenses,  a  slight 
Coinage  -of  new  words,  «nd  an  occasional 
iodefiniteness  of  description  which  leaves 
us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
tli«  nmtters  described.    The  latter,  in  a 
scientific  work,  is  the  greatest  defect ; 
our  language  is  in  no  danger  of  corrup- 
tion! fr«m  such  a  source,  and  the  author 
is  genenilly  comprehensible ;  and  the  in- 
clination towards  American   sentiments 
is  a  more  commendable  quality  in  a  tra- 
veller who  has  been  hospitably  received 
in   that  country,    than   the   ingratitude 
which  seeks  only  to  spy  the  nakedness 
oif  a  land,  aud  abuse  the  kindness  of  its 
confidiBg  population. 

Str.  Bradbury  accompanied  an  expe- 
dition of  from  fifty  to  eighty  persons  up 
the  Mlj(si8sipi,  (i.  e.  "  the  mother  of  wa- 
ters") and  Missouri  rivers.  He  gives  an 
account  of  Upper  Louisiana,  .  and  of 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Tennes- 
see :  the  Illinois  and  western  territoH'es. 
His  projtensities  seem  to  be  such  as 
Would  constitute  a  good  Back-woods- 
man ;  fatigues,  dangers,  and  privations 
go  for  nothing,  and  he  thinks  civilized 
pleasures  happily  exchanged  for  the 
et-dorado  of  bufTalo-shootiug,  associating 
with  savages,  and  traversing  deserts. 

The  most  important  (acts  in  a  poli- 
tical point  of  view,  which  Mr.  Bradbury 
communicates,  <are  those  respecting  the 
abundance  of  eoA  -«nd  iron  in  the  Mis- 
sissipi  territory.  These  great  sources  of 
hiiman  comfort,  and  materiils  for  national 
iudnstrj-  and  strength,nre  foand,  accord- 
'tn^  to  our  atithor,  in  prodigious  quanti- 
"Hes  iv  this  quarter;  but  as  the  descrip- 
tion'of  their  BJte  and  form  can  afford 
iwi  lynti&rntiTiin  to  our.  readers,  we  shaB 
Vtnfnmi  them  to  the  account  given  of 


another   immense    natural    production, 
••  the  Grand  Saline."    This  Saline 
is  situated  about  880  miles  south-west  of 
Fort  Osage,  between  two  forks  of  a  small 
branch  of  the   Arkansas,  one    of  which 
washes    ito   southern   extremity ;  and  the 
other,  the  principal  one,  runs  nearly  parallel, 
within  a  mile  of  its  opposite  side.    It  is  a 
hard,  level  plain,  of  reddish  coloured  sand, 
and  of  an  irregular  or  mixed  figure.     Its 
greatest  length  is  from  north-west  to  south- 
eas%  and  its  circumference  fiiU  thirty  miles 
From  the  appearance  of  driftwood  that  is 
scattered  over,  it  would  seem  that  the  whole 
plain  is  at  times  mundated  by  the  over- 
Howiog  of  the  streams  that  pass  near  it. 
This  plain  is  entirely  covered  in  hot,  dry 
weather,  from  two  to  six  inches  deep,  -with  a 
crust  of  beautiful  clean  white  salti  it  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  a  field  of  bnlhant 
snow  after  a  nun,  with  a  light  crust  upon  its 
top.    On  a  bright  sunny  morning,  the  aj>- 
pearance  of  this  natural  curiosity,  is  highly 
picturesque  :    it  possesses    the  quahty    of 
looming,  or  magnifying  objecte,  and  this  in 
a  very  striking  degree,  making  the  small 
billets  of  wood    appear   as   formidable   as 
trees.    Numbers  of  bu&loes  were  on  the 
plain. 

The  circumjacent  country  is  rugged 
and  broken  ;  the  soil  generally  a  red 
ctoy,  with  huge  masses  of  gypsum,  and 
occasionally  gravel  and  marshy  ground. 
The  cotton-tree  and  a  fine  species  of 
plum  abound. 

The  level  of  the  bed  of  the  Mississipi 
is  from  150  to  200  feet  below  that  of  the 
surrounding  country,  which  ponrs  many 
great  rivers,  as  well  as  minor  streams, 
into  the  immense  trough  of  this  mighty 
flood.     Lead  ore  is  found  in  parts ;  but 
it  appears  that  the  firequency  of  pyrites  is 
the  foundation  for  the  belief  of  the  ex- 
istence of  silver,    which   still   maintains 
itself  in  some  opinions,  notwithstanding 
the  fruitlessness  of  every  effort  to  pro 
I  cure  that  ore,  since  the  celebrated  Mis- 
sissipi scheme,  which  shook  the  credit  of 
mercantile  Europe  a  century  ago.     With 
a  few   exceptions  of  isolated  sandstone, 
the  Missouri  territory  is  formed  of  calca- 
reous rock;  a  whitish   limestone,  con- 
taining abundance  of  organic  remaius, 
such  as  entrochii,  anomise,  &c. 


Fossil  bones  have  been  dug  up  in  various 
parts  in  Upper  Louisiana.  At  a  salt  lick, 
three  miles  trom  the  Merrimac  River,  and 
tSvelve  -from  St.  Louis,  several  bones  have 
been  discovered,  evidently  belonging  to  the 
same  species  of  Mammoth  as  those  found  on 
the  Ohio  and  in  the  Orange  County  State  of 
New  York.  1  have  (adds  our  author),  fre- 
quently been  informed  of  a  place  on  Osage 
Kiver,*  where  there  are  abundance  of  boues 
of  great  maenitudc.  General  Clarke  shewed 
me  a  tooth  Drought  from  the  interior;  it  was 
a  grinder,  and  belonged  to  the  animal  men- 
tioned hyCuvier,  cwed  by  him  MatMoiUe, 
avecdoU*  Cartiet. 


As  it  would  excee3  our  limits  to  enter 
minutely  into  the  natural  history  of  this 
region,  we  shall  merely  notice  that  it» 
subterranean    geography    is    interesting 
and  extraordinary.      Vast  cave*  in  the 
incumbent    rock    swallow    up    stfeama 
which    never  revisit  the  upper  earth: 
in  many  parU  there  are    chasms  called 
"  Sink-holes,"   from  30  to   more  than 
200    yards    in     diameter,    and    dimt- 
nisbing  towards  the  bottom  like  an  in- 
verted cone ;  and  in  these  trees  grow  and 
the  rushing  of  waters  is  beard.  Itttl>« 
caves  abundance  of  nitre  is  generated ; 
three  men  by  simply  lixiviatiiig  tlie  9oil» 
have  made  lOOlbs.  of  salt  petoe  m   a 
day.    A  bed  of  coal  in  the  llliiwis  terri- 
tory was  so  completdy  on  the  surface, 
that  having  aceidentaUv  caught  fire   it 
burnt  for  several  months  in  1810:  the 
lead  mines   of  St.  Genevieve  have  been 
successfully  wrought  since  1725. 

In  descending  the  river  from  Sti  Lonis 
to  New  Orleans  in  the  nwHith  of  Decem- 
ber, our  traveller  experienced  a  succes- 
sion of  dreadful  shocks  from  earthquake. 
The  river  was  agitated  as  with  a  storm, 
the  noise  loud  and  terrific ;  the  ciasb  of 
falling  trees,  the  screaming  of  wild  fowl, 
the  precipitation  of  the  bank.s  into  the 
stream,  formed  altogether  a  scene  of  in- 
conceivable confusion  and  affright.  On 
land  and  water  during  seven  days,  the 
party  sought  alternate  preservation  from 
these  tremendous  convulsions,  of  the  na- 
ture of  which  and  of  the  perils  they 
escaped  some  notion  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following. 

At  day-light  (on  the  first  night)  we  had 
counted  twenty-seven  shocks    during  our 
stay  on  the  Island  (where  they  had  Baugjht 
refuge  from  their  boat),  but  still  found  the 
chasm,  so  that  it  might  be  passed.    The 
river  was  covered  with  foam  and  drift  tim- 
ber, and   had  risen  considerably,    but  our 
boat  was  safe.    While  we  were  waiting  till 
the  light  became  sufficient  for  us  to  em- 
bark, two  canoes  floated  down  the  river,  in 
one  of  which  we  could  perceive  some  Indian 
corn  and  some  c]olbe!>.    We  conadered  this 
as  a  melancholy  proof  that  some  of  the  boats 
we  passed  the  preceding  day  liad  perished. 
Our  conjectures  were  afterwards  confirmed, 
as  three  had  been  overwhelmed,  and  all  on 
board    perished.    When  the  day-light  ap- 
peared to  be  sufficient  for  us,  I  gave  orders 
to  embark,  and  all  Went  on  board.    Two 
men  were  in  the  act  of  loosening  the  fast- 
ening, when  a  shock  occurred  nearly  equal 
to  the  first  in  i^iolence.  The  men  ran  up  the 
bank,  in  order  to  save  themselves  on  the 
island,  but  before  they  could  get  over  the 
chasm,  a  tree  fell  close  by  them  and  stopped 
their  progress.    The  bank  appeared  to  me 
to  be  moving  rapidly  into  the  river,  and  I 
called  out  to  the  men  in  the  boat,  "  Coupes 
let  cordft."    .    ■    .We  now  found  our- 
Melves  again  on  the.  river.    TUt  Chtnal  Ju 
Diable  (a  run  of  a  dangerous  «ahue>  w*»  in 
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sight,  and->pp«red  tbsolutely  impaasabte, 
<ram  the  quantity  of  trees  and  driA-wood 
that  had  lodged  during  the  night.    .    .    . 

Wa  continued  on  the  river  till  11  o'clock, 
whsn  there  was  a  violent  shock,  which 
soemed  to  affect  us  as  sensibljr  as  if  we  bad 
beenonhtnd.  The  trees  on  both  sides  of 
tba  river  were  most  violently  agiuted,  and 
the  banks  fell  io,  io  several  places,  within 
our  wcw,  carrying  with  them  innumerable 
trees,  the  cnuh  of  which  falling  into  the 
river,  mixed  with  the  terrible  sound  attend- 
ing the  shook,  and  the  screaming  of  the 
geese,  and  other  wild-fowl,  produced  an 
idea  that  all  nature  was  in  a  state  of  disso- 
lution. 

We  can  scarcely  suppose  any  situation 
wore  appalling  tlian  that  here  detailed  ; 
•ur  Toyagars  were  fortunately  preserved, 
And  floated  down  In  safety  to  tbe  lower 
Chickasaw  Indians,  whom  they  found 
distracted  with  terror  from  bavmg. seen 
the  solid  earth  riven  open  in  many  places, 
accompanied  by  dreadAil  phenomena. 
One  of  these  persons  accoonted  for  the 
earthquake  in  a  curious  manner.    He 

Attributed  it  to  the  comet  that  had  ap- 
paared  a  few  months  before,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  having  two  hom«,  over  one  of 
which  the  earth  had  rolled,  and  was  now 
-lodged  betwixt  them  :  that  the  shocks  were 
occasioned  by  tbe  attempts  made  by  the 
earth  to  surmount  the  other  horn.  If  this 
could  be  accomplished,  all  would  be  well,  if 
otherwise,  inevitable  destruction  to  the  world 
would  follow. 

We  will  not  say  that  theories  equally 
ah*>itd  have  not  been  maintained  by 
philosophers  neater  home  than  this  In- 
dian sage. 

Among  the  tribes  of  Indians  with  whom 
Mr.  Bradboty  came  in  contact,  a  mul- 
titude of  curious  ceremonies  and  ciutoms 
were  observed.  Of  these  we  shall  note 
a  few.  of  the  most  remarkable,  without 
atteadb^  much  to  the  lucid  os  onto,  or 
distinguishing  between  Sioux,  Mahas, 
Osages,  Crow-feet,  Gros-yentres,Tetons, 
Ottoes,  Choctaws,  Mandaas,  Aripatoes. 
Foxes,  Snakes.  Flat-heads,  or  Aricaras. 
It  is  common  to  them  all  to  devote  their 
cloikes  to  the  Medechu,  or  Great  Spirit, 
when  any  cause  renden  them  furious, 
and  to  rash  forth  with  their  tomofaawks 
ia  tiieir  band,  destroying  all  they  meet. 
Tbu  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
rtmnatg  a  muck,  ia  the  eastern  world. 
-  A  pecaliar  custom  .of  th^  Aricaras  is 
to  have 

'  ..^  ••cred  ledge  in  the  centre  of  the  lantest 
village.  This  is  called  the  Medeeine  £oL«, 
and  in  one  particular  corresponds  with  Oie 
Sanctuary  of  the  Jews,  as  no  blood  is  on  any 
account  whatever  to  be  spilled  within  it,  not 
even  that  of  an  enemy ;  nor  is  any  one,  hav- 
ing Uken  refuge  there,  to  be  forced  from  it. 
This  lodge  la  also  the  geoerel  place  of  de> 
^sit  for  such  things  as  they  devote  R>  the 


Their  ideas  of  property  among  them- 
selves is  perfectly  accurate.  Their  chief 
riches  consist  in  horses,  which  are  ob- 


tained from  the  nations  south  of  them,^iD{ 
the  Chayenoes,  Poncars,  Paiiies,  &c.  who 
often  steal  them  from  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico.  They  believe  in  a  Supreme 
Bemg,  a  future  state,  and  supernatural 
agency.  The  great  Spirit  is  the  giver  of 
all  good,  and  the  bad  Spirits  are  little 
wicked  beings,  scarcely  more  malicious 
than  our  Fairies. 

When  an  Indian  has  shot  down  his  ena- 
iay,  and  is  preparing  to  scalp  him,  with  the 
tomohawk  uplifted  to  give  the  fatal  strokf, 
he  will  address  him  in  words  to  this  eSbct : 
"  My  name  is  Cashegitu  I  am  a  famous  war- 
rior, and  am  now  going  to  kill  you.  When 
yuu  arrive  at  the  land  of  spirits,  you  will  see 
the  ghost  of  my  father;  tell  him  it  was  Ca- 
sbegra  that  sent  you  there."  He  than  gives 
thellow..  * 

Murder  is  punished  with  death,  the 
nearest  of  kin  to  the  murdered  acting  as 
executioner.  Cowardice  is  visited  by 
degradation  to  menial  labour  and  the 
work  of  women.  In  some  tribes,  a 
husband  has  a  right  to  bite  off  tbe  nose 
of  bis  Squaw,  ifihe  commits  adultery ! 
Suicide  among  the  Sioux  women,  and 
female  infenticide,  are  not  uncommon, 
though  it  ia  generally  held  that  these 
crimes  are  displeasing  to  die  Father  of 
Life,  and  will  subject  the  perpetrators  in 
the  land  of  spirits  to  drag  about  the  tree 
to  which  they  hang  thenuelves :  for  this 
reason  they  always  chuse  tbe  smallest 
tree  that  can  sustain  their  weight. 

The  ceremony  of  smoking  the  Calumet 
IS  too  well  known  to  require  further 
notice.  The  pipe  our  traveller  smoked 
with  the  Sioux  had  a  head  of  red  stone, 
CKiUat)  and  a  stem  six  feet  in  length, 
highly  decorated  with  tufts  of  horse-hair 
dyed  red.  A  game  is  mentioned  among 
the  Mandans  which  is  new  to  us. 

A  place  was  neatly  formed,  resembling  a 
skittle  alley,  about  nine  feet  in  breadth,  and 
ninety  feet  long :  a  ring  of  wood,  about  five 
inches  in  diameter,  was  trundled  along  from 
one  end,  and  when  it  had  run  some  distance, 
two  Indians  who  stood  ready,  threw  after  it, 
in  a  sliding  manner,  each  a  piece  of  wood, 
about  three  feet  long  and  tour  inches  in 
breadth,  made  smooth  on  one  edge,  and 
kept  from  turning  by  a  cross  piece  passing 
through  it,  and  bended  backwards  so  as 
to  resemble  a  cross-bow.  The  standers>by 
kept  an  account  of  the  game :  and  he  whose 
piece,  in  a  given  nunaber  of  throws,  more 
frequently  came  nearest  the  ring  after  it  had 
fallen,  won  tbe  game. 

We  shall  not  pause  to  sdect  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  Squaw  dance,   in   honour  of 

successfnl  expedition.  Many  of  the 
Squaws  equipped  themselves  in  their 
husband's  clothes,  danced  in  a  circle, 
and  alternately  harangacd  io  praise  of 


the  warlike  deeds  of  their  lords ;  nor  will 
our  space  allow  us  to  extract  any  of  the 
entertaining  passages  relative  to  the  hunt- 


ne  of  the  Indians,  and  their  mode  of 
lire ;  tbe  wonderful  habits  of  the  beaver 


and  of  other  remarkiable  animals,  such  as 
the  foetid  skiuk,  the  Columbd  migrali»> 
rius,  &c.  &c.  We  can  only  mentioa  w- 
spectin^  the  latter,  that  they  associate 
in  prodigious  flocks,  covering  sometimes 
several  acres' of  land  so  Closely  as  to  hide 
tbe  ground. 

This  phalanx  moves  throush  the  woods 
with  considerable  celerity,  picking  up  as  it 
passes  along,  every  thing  that  will  serve  for 
food.  That  all  may  have  an  equal  chance, 
the  instant  that  any  rank  becomes  the  laat, 
they  rite,  and  flying  over  the  whole  flock, 
alight  exactly  a-head  of  the  foremost.  They 
succeed  each  other  with  so  much  rapidity 
that  there  is  a  continual  stream  of  them  ia 
tbe  air,  and  a  side  view  of  them  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  tbe  segment  of  a  large  circle 
moving  through  tlie  woods.  They  ceaw  to 
look  for  food  long  before  they  become  the 
last  rank,  but  strictly  adhere  to  their  regtila> 
tions,  and  never  rise  till  there  are  none  be- 
hind them. 

Mr.  Bradbnry  states  that  the  honey* 
bees  introduced  to  America  from  Europe 
are  increasing  prodisiously ;  they  have 
now  penetrat^  all  this  part  m  myriada, 
and  have  spread  so  much  in  coma'm 
with  the  white  people  as  to  be  held  cilh:r 
as  their  precursois  oi^  brother  colonists. 

We  shall  close  our  observations  and 
this  volume  (entertaining,  as  we  trust 
appears  from  our  review,  in  qpite  «f  all 
its  defects)  with  an  aquatic  adventure 
more  sportive  than  tbe  earthquake.  On 
returning  from  a  vuit  to  the  Mamha's. 
our  author  says — 

We  crossed  Knife  river  at  the  upper 
village  of  the  Minetarees.  The  old  Squaw 
who  brought  tbe  canoe  to  the  opposite  sidie 
of  the  river,  was  accompaniea  by  three 
young  Squaws,  apparently -about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  s^  who  came  over  in  the 
canoe,  and  were  followed  by  an  Indian,  who 
swam  over  to  take  care  of  our  horses.  When 
our  saddles  were  taken  off  and  put  into  the 
canoe,  Mr.  Brackenbridee  and  myself  step- 
ped in,  and  were  foliowM  by  the  old  Squaw, 
when  the  three  young  Squaws  instantly 
stripped,  threw  their  clothes  into  the  canor, 
and  jumped  into  the  river.  We  bad  scarcely 
'emMrked  before  they  hmxi  to  practice  on 
us  every  mischievous  trick  they  could  think 
of.  The  slow  progress  which  the  canoe 
made  enabled  them  to  swim  roimd  us  fre- 
quently, sometimes  splashing  us:  then 
seizing  hold  of  the  old  Squaw's  paddle,  who 
tried  in  vain  to  strike  them  with  it ;  at  other 
times  they  would  pull  the- canoe  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  change  the  direction  of  its 
course ;.  at  length  they  all  seized  hold  of  the 
hind  part  and  clune  to  iL  The  old  Squaw 
calleo  out  to  the  Indian  who  was  fbilowi^ 
our  horses :  he  immediately  swam  down  to 
ourasastance,  and  soon  relieved  us  from  our 


THE  UTERA»y  GAZETTE,  AND 


much  greater  udvaatages  and  nore  adLe- 
quHte.  means  of  educatioa  Uiaa  ataay: 
foroier  period:  md  we  trwst  tbsy  will 
not  be  alow  to  evioce  a  correspondent 
improyemcDt. 

Professor  Carlisle  will  begin  U*  course 
of  Anatoinical  Lectures  on  Monday  the 
lOib  of  November. 

Having  aoticed  tbese   points,   which 
almost  constitute  an  era  in  the  history  of 
this  great  National  Institution,  and  bode 
(we  are  deeply  impressed,)  rapid  advances 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  Fiue  Arts  in 
England,  we  may  be  perautted  to  advert 
to  the  peculiar  and  favourable  circum- 
stances of  the  present  time,  all  tending  to 
that  desirable  result.    Peape  is  the  na- 
tural  friend  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  ; 
but  peace  has  been  restored  to  t)iis  coun- 
try under  advantages,  in  this  respect, 
unexampled  at  any  former  period.     The 
productions  of  the  chisel  and  tlie  easel 
had  assumed  a  more  distinct  importance 
in  the  war  and  concluding  negociaiions, 
than  they  had  ever  done  before ;  Rome 
and  Greece  alone  affording    even    the 
shadow  for  a  comparison.     The  noblest 
works  of  human  genius    attained   their 
just  rank  as  fit  objects  for  the  noblest 
emulation  of  the  most  powerful  Princes^ 
A  Picture  and  a  Province,  t^  Statue  and  a 
State,  were  weighed  in  the  saaw balance; 
and  it  seenMd  ta  betbovght  that  the  chief 
glory  of  the  greatest  coualries  would  be, 
next  alter  establishing  a  solid  aad  lasting 
tranquillity,  justly  to  possess  the   finest 
specimens  of  the  immortal  Arts.    Hie 
splendid  part  taken  by  Great  Britain  in 
the  contest ;  her  stupendous  eaertionsfi>r 
Spain,  her  liberal  policy  in   Italy,  her 
honorable    impartiaBty   in  France,    ber 
generous   friendship  towards   Gerooanj, 
all  contributed  to  gain  her  golden  opi- 
nions.    By  grasping  at  nothing,  she  has 
gaiocd   as  ohkb  as  she  cmSd   dcsiic. 
Spain  has  enriched  her  with  pictures, 
Italy  with  iu  hitherto  jeatously^preacrved 
treasures,  and  the  spoils  collected  in  Puas, 
restored  by  her  justice  to  their  lawfitl 
owners,  have  become,  in- many  cases,  the 
hit  objects  of  pavcbase  and  ac^uiulioB. 
Happily,  too,  at  this  epoch,  ber  sceptre 
is  swayed  by  a  Priace  awaic  of  tiw 
value  of  the  Fine  Arts,  hiiMeM  distin- 
guished for  exquisite  taste,  and  know- 
ledge of  their  excellency,  and  adding  to 
the    munificence    worthy  of  a  migbij 
Sovereign,  the  sldH  and  j«id||afieat  of  the 
most  accomplished  connoisseur.     Under 
such  auspices,  need  we  wonder  at  tbese 
proceedings  in  the  Royal  Academy,  which 
promise  so  much  for  the  future  British 
School ;  at  the  spirit  of  our  nobieacj^ 
treading  in  the  steps  of  their  "-^- 


fUccessiveW  ovor  bead,  aaA  balding  them 
for  a  considerable  time  under  water.  After 
e<>me  time  they  all  made  their  escape  from 
liim  by  diving  and  swimraing  in  aiS'erent 
directions.  On  lauding,  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion, we  seized  their  clothes,  and  caused 
wiuch  lau|(liing  between  the  Squaw  and  the 
Indian.  We  had  many  invitations  to  have 
staid  to  smoke,  but  at  it  was  near  sunset, 
audw^  h^d  seven  miles  to  riiie^  they  ex- 
ciised. 

This  adventure  of  the  black  mermaids 
would  make  a  whimsical  picture.  A 
wnnian  and  child  of  jthis  tribe  were  re- 
marjced  for  having  brown  hair. 


FRENCH    LITERATURE. 

'  The  following  extract  affords  a  witty  pio 
ture  pf  one  or  two  matters  connected  with 
the  literature  of  France : 

"  The  Academy  is  said  to  be  in  a  com- 
plete revolution;  an  innovating  spirit,  an 
active  and  powerful  force  is  continually  im- 
pelline  the  Roil  faineant  of  our  literature. 
It  is  (toiiolutely  demanded  th<t  they  should 
be  good  for  soroethine.  TIte  first  Tuesday 
of  every  month  will  De  henceforth  conse- 
crated to  a  literary  sitting,  in  which  thc^rv- 
ductitfs  Members  will  be  chared  with  the 
task  of  amusing  the  unprodvcUve  Member*, 
(for  we  Ought  to  distinguish  between  the 
tUfed  Academicians  and  tlie  Academicians 
who  have  tUes.)  Regulations  have  already 
bnea  decreed,  which  are  fatal  to  the  ambition 
of  Wesst*.  W  **•**,  and  other  pretenders 
to  the  chair.  Oracles  are  pronounced  on  the 
uncertainties  of  the  language.  The  im- 
moveable dictionary  is  set  in 'motion.  And 
who  is  this  usefiil  disturber  ?  It  is  the  new 
perpetual  Secretary  M.  Raynouard,  who,  with 
tlM  authority  of  a  Grand  Matier,  seems  to 
have  addtasMd  to.  eaeh  of  his  colleagues  on 
their  lethtrj^icthroqe,  lite  terrible  words  of 
Macbeth,  "  thou  thalt  ileep  no  marf." 

If  Uiese  last  words,  addressed  to  the  Aca- 
demicians, could  be  applied  to  the  readers  of 
ijl.  Fijvee,  they  would  render  us  a  great  ser- 
vice. We  intended  to  speak  at  some  length 
Qf  his  History  of  the  Stttion  o/  1816,  but 
every  time  that  we  have  attempted  to  run 
over  this  formidable  volume,  the  obscurity 
(if  the  work  spread  before  our  eyes,  and  we 
proceeded  mechanically  to  look  iw  our 
niiibt-cap;  no  matter  at  what  time'  of  the 
day — tlic  hour  of  sleep  was  come.  We  began 
a  page  ....  we  dreamt  the  rest ;  let  us  be 
told  now  tjiat  this  great  volume  has  pro- 
duced no  effect !  All  that  we  remember  of 
our  reailing  is  a  few  words  like  the  follow- 

dng — Formerly;  M.  de  CaUdbajac 

Feudality , if.de  Bonald  .  .  .  .  M. 

Fiel ,.  .  •  .  Pracetfton  .  <  .  .  'lithcM  .... 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  render  a  more  exact 
account  of  this  history.  Our  readers  see  that 
they  do  nut  lose  much  by  ibis;  and  assured- 
ly M.  Fi^vee  cannot  hut  gain. 


the  dearing'Of  an  edifice,  which,  from  the 
size  of  the  stones  employed  in  it,  as  well  as 
from  their  peculiar  arrangement,  is  judged 
to  be  anterior  to  the  architecture  uf  tlie 
Cloaca  Maxima,  and  contemporary  with  the 
monuments  of  a  much  more  remote  periiid, 
and  which  are  called  Cycl^nUH.  It  is  con- 
jectured, that  this  siogidsr  edifice,  in  which 
large  reservoirs  fur  water  are  found,  was 
destined  to  some  public  use.  There  has 
just  been  found  in  the  excavations  of  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  of  the  site  of  which 
there  is  no  longer  any'  doubt,  the  fragment 
of  a  fourth  votive  inscription,  which  shows 
that  an  individual  had  vowed  to  give  five 
pounds  of  gold,  in  honour  o(<  the  Goddess  of 
Concord.  Our  ancestors  were  much  in  the 
right  to  endeavour  to  render  that  G<Mdess 
propitious. 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

R<>iiB»9nh  September.— The  excavations 
undertaken  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tus- 
cul'ini,  aflord  results  calculatetl  to  ejcilc 
furiosiiy.    The  workmen  are  advancing  io 


THE  FINE  ARTS, 

EOVAL  ACADEMY. 

In  addition  to  the  many  valuable  casts 
lately  presented  to  the  Royal  Acad<>in; 
by  the  Prince  Regent,  His  Royal  High- 
ness has  very  graciously  used  bis  in- 
fiuenoe  with  the  Pope  to  obtain  such 
others  from  the  fine  Antiques  in  the  dif- 
ferent musenms  and  palaces  of  Rome,  as 
have  been  considered  desbrable  speri* 
mens  fiir  the  English  school ;  of  these  the 
following  have  just  arrived  : — A  Groupe 
from  the  Villa  Ludovise,  variously  named 
Pyramus  and  Tbisbe,  Pcetus  and  Arrin, 
Hsemon  and  Antigone — another  Groupe 
from  the  same  Viihi,  called  Papirins  and 
his  Mother,  or  Theseus  and  /Ethra — and 
the  Barberini  Faun  : — the  latter  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  finest  fragments  ex- 
tant of  ancient  Sculpture.  Several  more 
are  shortly  expected  ;  which,  with  their 
present  extensive  collection,  and  the 
casts  they  are  procuring  from  the  Elgin 
MarMes,  will  render  the  Antique  School 
of  the  Royal  Academy  superior,  per- 
haps, to  an^  on  the  Continent.  The  Re- 
gent's munificence  in  this  instance  is  no 
less  patriotic  than  princely. 

The  Painting  School,  besides  the' 
Cartoon  of  the  death  of  Ananias  from 
Hampton-Court,  and  some  valuable  pic- 
tures from  Dulwich  Gallery,  is  enriched 
this  year  with  several  very  choice  ex- 
amples from  the  collections  of  Lord 
Orosvenor,  Lord  Egremont,  Lord  Ash- 
bumham,  Mr.  Angerstein,  and  Mr.  Wat- 
son Taylor.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  the 
liberalitv  of  the  Patron  of  this  Foundation 
so  handsomely  secanded  by  the  noble 
aad  the  wealthy  promoters  of  the  Arts. 

By  a  recent  Regulation,  the  library  is 
open  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Arclutectural  Students  two  evenings  in 
the  fieek;  wbicb  will  aflbrd  them  no 
iacoiisidcrabie  opportunities  of  acquiring 
pvuiotsional  infermation.  In  this,  as  in 
every  .other  d^ntment,  the  ^tadcaU  of 
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lish  werks,  by  the  emiDent  liMrati  chosen  by 
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h's  M^esty  the  King  of  France,  to  compose 
the  Journal  des  Savans. 

Mr.  Well's  Essay  on  Dew,  which  has,  it 
'earns,  been  translated  into  French  by  a 
Mr.  A.  I.  Tordeox,  is  analysed  at  ereat 
ledfth  bv  Mr.  Ddony,  who  Speaks  in  nieh 
terms  of'  the  rare  sagacity  with  which  the 
ingenious  author  has  succeeded  in  unveil- 
ing the  real  causes  of  the  phenomenon  of 
dew,  and  in  deducing  from  one  principle 
the  explanation  of  several  curious  facts 
which  have  been  either  forgotten  or  misvn- 
derstood. 

J.  Shakespeare's  Dictiomiry,  Hio'doustany 
and  English. — ^"The  study  and  comparison 
of  languaees  with  each  other,  have  long 
been  consmered  as  among  the  surest  means 
of  throwing  light  on  the  history  and  origin 
of  nations.  Let  ns  suppose  that  we  were 
wholly  deprived  of  historical  documents, 
yet  if  we  remarked  a  striking  analogy  be- 
tween different  languages,  even  though 
spoken  by  people  remote,  and  separated 
from  each  other,  we  should  be  forced  to  con- 
fess cither  that  these  people  had  a  common 
origin,  or  that  the^  must  have  bad  long  and 
intimate  communications.  In  this  point  of 
view  there  is  no  language  in  the  world  more 
interesting  than  the  Sanscrit ;  its  relations 
with  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  being  as  extra- 
orlinary  as  ineoatestable. — However,  besides 
this  learned  language,  the  difiertnt  idioms 
of  India,  which  are  very  numerous,  offer  an 
inexhaustible  field  to  the  labours  of  philolo- 
gists. Mr.  Shakespeare  has  taken  for  t^e 
basis  of  his  work  the  Hindoustany  Diction- 
ary of  Captain  Taylor,  revised,  enlarged,  and 
pitblislied  at  Calcntla,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter, 
in  fl  volumes,  large  4to.  Mr.  S.  states,  that 
though  he  has  added  some  tbonsaod  Hin- 
doustany words  to  the  magnificent  work  of 
Ta^^lor  and  Hunter,  he  has  been  able,  by 
omitting  numerous  quotations  which  he 
ihinks  of  no  use  to  beginners,  and  by  em- 
plojring  a  smaller  upe,  &c.  to  reduce  his 
edition  tn  about  half'^the  siie,  and  half  the 
price  of  the  preceding.  "M.  Cbezy,  though 
he  much  approves  tne  ecunoray  in  the 
printing,  regrets  the  omission  of  the  nume- 
rous qnutatiDiis  from  the  best  poets  who 
have  written  iu  the  various  dialects  of  the 
Hindy.  The  author  has  taken  particular 
rare  to  point  out  the  diflferent  languages 
from  which  each  of  the  words  in  his  diction- 
ary is  derived,  by  prefixing  the  initial  capital 
uf  the  name  of  the  language  from  which 
they  are  supposed  to  be  taken.  Thus  H 
before  a  word,  signifies  that  this  word  is  ori- 
ginally Hindy ;  S.  Sanscrit ;  P.  A.  T.  G.  &c. 
that  It  comes  from  the  Persian,  Arabic, 
Turkish,  Greek,  ftc. ;  and  what  greatly  en- 
hances the  value  of  this  work  is,  that  every 
Uiudoustaav  word  taken  from  a  lurcian  lan- 
guage, is  followed  by  this  sAme  word,  most 
Ircqueutlv  brought  back  to  a  primitive  ra- 
dical, and  printed  in  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  idiom  to  which  it  belongs.  The  uti- 
lity of  this  is  particularly  observable  in  the 
etymological  part  relative  to  the  Sanscrit, 
itmi  we  cimaot  sufficieirtiy  a^ire  the  saga- 
city with  wkieh  the  author,  or  rather  the 
nuthort,  liave  rfesiored  to  their  Saaitctit  roots 
ecKain  words  which  are  strangely  disfigured 
in  the  Hindouiuny  language. 


nfe.,»c- 
ufthe 


Ib  so  considerable  a  taek,  which  gees  into 
such  minute  detail,  it  would  be  almost  iitt* 
possible  that  some  fiuilts  should  not  escape 
the  author,  either  thruugh  inadvertency  or 
fetigue,if  we  may  call  faults  what  is,  pwH 
per^  speaking,  only  a  small  want  of  peN 
fection.  "  We  believe  we  have  discovered  • 
small  number  of  such,"  says  M.  Ch«>y» 
"  and  w«  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  oi>t 
to  him  the  folk>wing."  Having  given  a  fewy 
M.  C.  proceeds  to_  point  out  some  of  tM 
very  interestitfg  articles  relative,  as  well  td 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians^  M 
to  their  mythology,  their  belief,  their  f&tes^ 
&c.  with  which  the  dictionary  abounds,  an^ 
which  render  it  a  highly  interesting  work.—* 
"  These  quotations,'  he  cominues,  "  taken 
at  random,  will  give,  we  hope,  a  sufficiently 
advantageous  idea,  of  Mr.  Shakespeare's- 
work,  which,  in  truth,  one  cannot  suflB^ 
ciently  commend;  it  is  besides  admirably 
executed  in  the  mechanical  part ;  the  Per* 
sian  character  i:i  very  beautiful,  and  whea 
we  say  that  the  Diva-nagari  character  is  the 
some  that  wits  engraved  by  Mr.  Wilkihs, 
and  which  he  employed  in  his  excellent 
Sanscrit  grammar,  we  need  nut  add  any 
thing  in  its  praise." 

"  Some  persons,  (says  Mr.  C.)may  perhaps 
think  tliat  the  Hindoustany  did  not  deserve 
to  have  such  a  work  undertaken  to  facilitate 
the  study  of  it,  it  being  generally  conaidetad 
as  a  jargon  useful  only  in  coranicroia]  traoo- 
actions,  and  of  no  value  to  literature; 
this  is  an  error,  and  if  any  one  entertains 
such  an  opinion,  it  is  for  want  of  bein; 
qiiainted  with  the  importatit  labours  u' 
learned  and  indefatigable  Gilchrist  upon 
this  language,  and  the  mass  of  literary 
treasures  which   this  celebrated  orientalist 

has  collected   in  this  branch M.  G(i«s,v 

observes,  that  he  was  already  acqiuwnteid 
with  most  of  these  works  collected  by  Mr. 
Gilchrist,  by  means  of  catalogues  sent  bim 
from  England ;  but  having  lately  conversed 
with  Mr.  G.  C.  Haughton,  Professor  of  Hin- 
doustany at  Hertfoird  college,  he  has  ob- 
tained from  that  learned  orientalist  more 
particular  information  respecting  this  branch 
uf  Asiatic  literature,  and  adds  a  list  of  the 
principal  works  in  the  Hindoustany  lan- 
guage, both  original  and  translated,  wluch 
have  been  printed  by  the  order  and 'at  the 
rxpence  of  the  college  of  Fort  William. 
This  list,  si^  be,  will  show  that  Hindou»> 
tany  literature  is  not  to  be  disdained.  3c- 
sides,  this  language  may  soon  be  learned,  by 
those  particularly  who  have  a  slight  know* 
ledge  nf  Arabic,  Persian,  or  some  dialect  oiT 
Inoia.  Nor  is  it  only  to  those  who  desire,  to 
make  it  their  particnhir  study,  that  Mr, 
Shakespeare's  dictionary  will  be  eininentfy 
trseful ;  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
.Sanscrit  words  wliich  it  eontaini>,  and  the 
extreme  scarcity  of  the  Amaracucha,  the 
only  glussaiy  of  the  Sanscrit  hitherto  prints 
ed ;  it  will  also  greatly  facilitate  the  stiidy  of 
that  beautiful  language,  till  the  appearance 
of  the  long  desired  dictionary  of  Wilson. 
We  have  therefore  no  doiibt,  but  that  on 
both  accounts,  the  Hindoustany  dictibiijuy 
of  Mr.  Shakespeare  will  be  eagerly  sought 
after  by  all  lovers  of  Aviatic  literature. 

The  review  of 'Lilawaci,  in  'a  treatise  on 
Arithmetic   and  Geometry,    by   Bhascara' 
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THE  LITBRARY  GAZKITE,  AND 


AohwMi,  tmwUted  froai  the  original  Sans- 
crit, by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  is  very  deuilcd, 
and  shows  the  opinion  of  the  critic  (M. 
Delambre)  on  the  importance  of  the  worlc  ; 
but  we  do  not  tliinic  that  an  extract  from  it 
woulil  be  generally  interesting  to  our  rea- 
ders.—>M.  Delambre  meniious  the  account 
given  in  the  appendix,  of  the  manner  o> 
teaching  arithmetic  in  the  Indian  schools. 
The  most  advanced  pupils  instruct  those 
lelow  them,  and  the  order  observed  in  these 
•chooh  has,  he  thinks,  furnished  the  idea  ol 
the  modieni  schools,  established  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

OKJGINAL  POEi'RY. 

IMPROMPTU 
On  the  Dnke  of  Glouceitrr's  visit  to  Plymoath, 
and  kis  descent  in  tbe  Dicmg  Machine. 
Why  shoald  we  Royal  Gloncester's  tour  unfold  > 
WInt  levees,  routs,  what  may'n  and  mareij 
It  niav,  witli  tnitfa,  in  one  siiort  line  be  told — 
He  Plymontli  saw,  and  Oiran  places.      E.C. 

81r,  If  Pnlci  should  not  Ibis  week  ftvor  yon 
with  any  of  bit  highly  poetical  strains,  perhaps 
yon  waold  have  room  to  insert,  in  yoar  interest- 
ing paper,  the  first  and  feeble  chirpings  of 

J.  C.  T. 
1 
Tbe  sparks  Ibat  shoot  from  Beanty^  eyes 

Kindle  a  flame  within  my  breast, — 
A  flaase,  as  bricht  as  that  wbich  dyes 
The  cloods,  that  swim  along  tbe  West 
1 
'Ti*  not  the  flame  the  lightning  flings 

In  fivid  gleams  across  the  skies, 
Which  just  has  lime  to  flash  its  wings, 
Than,  in  iu  natal  moment,  dies. 
3 
Tis  not  the  snn's  meridian  blate. 

That  dries  themonrnfolnight's  peari  tears: 
Scorck'd  by  whose  hot  and  glaring  rays. 
Fair  Mtnre's  ftee  a  languor  wean. 
4 
O  no !  Yhis  flame  is  elear  and  bright, 

(And  now  I  feel  it  in  me  bom) 
Mora  like  tbe  pnre  and  steady  light 
Tbat  flows  rrwm  Cynthia's  silver  am. 
5 
The  spark  was  stmck  by  Beanty's  eyes, 

1'wasfaon'd  to  flame  by  Beauty's  breath : 
OierUh'd  by  Beanty's  love,  'twill  rise 
And  higher  bum,  till  qnench'd  by  death. 


SKFICHES  OF  SOCIETrV. 

A  KUSSl.AN  ANECDOTE. 

At  St.  Peterstiurgh,  there  are  every  winter 
duTiuj;  Lent  several  masquerades,  there  call- 
"ed  Kiduttus,  which  are  always  numerously 
attended ;  but  differ  so  far  from  ours,  that 
there  is  no  dancing.  The  company  struU  in 
their  disguise  through  the  crowd  in  the  sa- 
loon, see,  hear,  and  talk.  Tliey  then  go  to 
the  adjoining  apartmeau,  and  call  for  what 
refreshments  they  please.  Each  party  takes 
»  Ubie  for  Itself,  and  generally  one  of  the 
company  treau  tiie  others,  and  pays  for 
those  who  accompany  him. 

It  once  tiHppened,  that  there  was  a  party 
of  seven  persons,  iu  one  of  these  roomsi  whi- 
gWered  a  supper  and  wine  at  ten  silver  rou- 
Vles  per  head.  Oiie  of  the  company,  a> 
tiswal,  gave  the  orders  to  tbe  waiter.  The 
^>arty  weire  very  merry,  and  seemed  to  enjov 


When  the  dishes  and  bottles  were  empty, 
the  guests  one  after  another  rose  from  tattle, 
and  went  into  the  saloon.  There  were  already 
five  gone;  and  two  still  remained  sitting,  ap- 
parently in  earnest  conversation.  WiU  not 
the  people  soon  pay  i  thought  tbe  landlord ; 
and  ordered  the  waiter  to  have  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  last,  that  he  might  not  slip  away. 
But  now  the  sixth  also  went,  and  disappear- 
ed in  the  saloon.  Tbe  seventh  remained, 
but  seemed  to  be  asleep.  This  is  tbe  pay- 
master !  said  the  waiter,  and  kept  his  eye 
constantly  upon  him.  The  man  still  seem- 
ed to  sleep.  After  many  hours  had  elapsed, 
and  the  rooms  and  saloon  began  to  become 
deserted  and  empt^,  the  waiter  went  to  ^he 
guest  to  awake  liim;  but  wIm  can  describe 
his  affright,  when  he  found  the  sitting  per- 
son a  man  of  straw ! 

The  next  day,  however,  the  amount  of 
the  bill  was  sent,  the  whole  having  been 
meant  only  as  a  joke  upon  the  landlord. 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


DAVID  HUME. 

Mr.  Hume's  account  of  Rousseau  in 
England  continues  to  possess  so  much 
interest,  that  we  trust  .we  shall  not  tire 
our  readers  with  a  few  further  extracts 
on  that  subject.  Even  the  partiality  of 
a  friend  paints  the  wayward  Jean  Jacques 
as  insincere,  petulant,  and  troublesome. 
The  last  letter  is  remarkable  for  its  style 
and  matter,  so  tinlike  any  thing  we  ever 
saw  before  from  the  |>en  of  Hume. 

I  have  as  yet  scarce  seen  any  budy  except 
Mr.  Conway  and  Lady  Alesbury :  Both  of 
them  told  me  they  would  visit  Jean  Jacques 
if  I  thousbt  their  Com  pan  v  would  not  be 
disagreeable.  I  encouraged  tliem  to  shew 
him  tbat  mark  of  D'istinction.  Here  1  must 
also  tell  you  of  a  good  action,  which  I  did, 
not  but  that  it  is  better  to  conceal  our  good 
actions ;  But  I  consider  not  my  seeking  your 
approbation  as  an  effect  of  vanity;  Your 
suffrage  is  to  me  something  like  the  satis- 
faction of  my  own  Conscience.  While  we 
were  at  Calais,  I  asked  him  whether,  incase 
the  King  of  England  thought  proper  to  grsr 
tify  bini  with  a  pension,  he  would  accept  of  it 

I  told  him  that  the  case  was  widely  dificr- 
ent  from  that  of  the  King  of  Prussia;  and  I 
endeavoured  to  point  out  to  him  the  Differ- 
ence, particularly  in  this  circumstance,  that 
a  Gratuity  from  the  King  of  Bneland  could 
never  in  the  least  endanger  his  independence. 
He  replv'd ;  But  would  it  not  be  using  ill  the 
Kinc  of  Prussia,  to  whom  I  have  since  been 
mucn  obliged.  However  on  Uiis  bead,  added 
he,  in  case  the  ofier  be  made  me  I  shall 
consult  my  Father,  meaning  Lord  Maresehal. 
I  told  this  story  to  General  Conway,  who 
seemed  to  embnce  with  Zeal  the  notion  ol 
giving  him  a  pension,  as  Honourable  both  to 
tbe  King  and  Nation.  I  shall  suggest  the 
same  -idea  to  other  men  in  despair  of  suc- 
ceeding. 

P.S.  Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  have 
received  your  obliging  letter  directed  to  Ca- 
lais. Mr.  Rousseau  says,  the  Letter  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  is  a  forgeiy,  and  he  susf  eets 
it  to  come  from  M.  de  VMtaire. 


I  have  tbe  satisftction  to  tell  you,  that  the 
Project,  which  I  had  formed  for  our  Friend's 
Service,  has  succeeded.  _  You  remember  tbe 
conversation  between  him  aikd  me  at  Calais, 
of  which  I  gave  you  an  account.  I  found 
means  to  have  tliat  conversation  related  to 
the  King,  bjr  a  Friend  of  mine,  who  possesses 
much  of  his  confidence.  He  was  pleased 
with  it;  promised  our  Philosopher  a  Pension 
without  naming  the  sum;  and  there  now 
wants  only  Lord  Mareschal's  Consent  to  his 
accepting  it.  We  have  wrote  to  Berlin  for 
that  purpose ;  and  I  enteruin  no  doubt  of 
our  ubtatiiing  it.  Yott  knuw  that  our  Sove- 
reign is  extremely  prudent  and  decent,  and 
careftil  not  to  give  offence :  For  which  rea- 
son it  is  wished,  that  this  act  of  Generosi^ 
may  be  entire  Secret.  As  I  am  sensible  it 
would  give  you  great  Pleasure,  and  aa  I  am  - 
well  acquainted  with  your  Secrecy  and  Dis- 
cretion, I  woud  not  conceal  it  from  you ;  at- 
lowing  you  to  inform  tbe  Prince  of  Conti 
alone,  who,  I  know,  will  take  part  in  this 
Success.  I  pretend  also,  tbat  you  are  to  tike 
me  a  little  better,  on  account  of  the  share 
I  have  had  in  it. 

I  suppose,  that  by  this  time  you  have 
learned  it  was  Horace  Walpole  who  wrote  the 
Prussian  Letter  you  mentioned  to  me.  It  is 
a  strange  inclination  we  have  to  be  wits, 
preferably  to  every  thing  else.  He  is  a  very 
worthy  roan  ;  He  esteems  and  even  admires 
Rousseau;  Yet  he  coud  not  forbear,  for  tbe 
sake  of  a  very  indifferent  Joke,  the  turning 
him  into  Ridicule,  and  saying  harsh  things 
against  him.  I  am  a  little  angry  with  hiai ; 
and  I  hear  you  are  a  great  deal.  But  the  mut- 
ter ought  to  be  treated  only  as  a  piece  of 
Levity. 

The  Method  of  living  is  not  near  so  aerar- 
able  in  London  as  in  Paris.  The  best  Coa>- 
pany  are  usually,  and  more  so  at  present,  in 
a  Flame  of  Politics;  the  men  of  Letters  are 
few,  and  not  very  sociable ;  The  women  are 
not  in  general  very  conversible;  Many  a 
sigh  escapes  me  for*your  sweet  and  amiable 
conversation ;  I  paint  you  to  myself  ail  se- 
renity ;  and  cannot  believe,  that  ever  I  liad 
the  misfortune  to  displease  you.  I  often 
steal  an  Hours  Chat  with  you.  Sic  mUi  ttm- 
tingat  vivere,  sicene  mori.  As  often  as  I  see 
Lady  Hervey  or  Lady  Tavistock  or  tbe  Hoi- 
demess  Family,  I  hiave  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  your  name  mentioned  whicb  is  some 
consolation  in  this  Land  of  Banishaaenr; 
adieu  my  amiable  Friend. 
Landtm  19  Jaaaafy  1706. 

P.  8.  .Since  I  wrote  tbe  above,  I  have  seen 
General  Conway,  who  tells  me  that  the  Kine 
has  spoke  to  him  on  the  same  subject,  and 
that  the  sum  intended  is  a  hiuidred  pounds 
a  year;  a  Migfa^  Aecession  to  eur  Friends 
slender  Revenue— 

A  Letter  has  also  come  to  me  open  from 
Guy  the  Bookseller,  by  which  I  learn,  the 
Mademoiselle  sets  out  post,  in  company  with 
a  friend  of  mine ;  a  yomg  Gentleman  very 
goad  humoured,  very  agreeable  and  very 
mad.  He  visited  Kousseau  in  his  Moon- 
tains,  who  gave  him  a  Recommendntion  ts 
Paoli,  the  King  of  Corsica ;  where  this  Gen- 
tleman, whose  name  is  Boswell,  went  last 
summer  in  seaicb  of  adventuics.  He  has 
such  a  rase  for  Literature^  that  I  diead  some 
event  fatal  taour  Driead^Hopunr.    Y«u  re- 
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member  the  story  of  Terentia,  who  was  first 
marryed  to  Cicero,  then  to  Sallust,  and  at 
last  in  her  old  age  marryed  a  yoting  noble- 
man, who  imagiiied,  that  she  must  possess 
some  secret,  which  would  convey  to  him 
eloquence  and  Genius. 

It  is  impossible  for  roe  dear  Madam,  to 
e.xpress  the  difficulty,  which  I  have  to  bear 
your  absence,  and  the  continual  want  which 
1  feel  of  your  society.  I  had  accustomed 
myself  of  a  long  time  to  think  of  you  as 
a  friend  from  whom  1  was  never  to  be  sepa- 
rated, during  any  considerable  time,  and  I 
bad  6attered  myself  that  we  were  particular- 
ly fitted  to  pass  our  Lives  in  intimacy  and 
Conliality,  with  each  other.  Age  and  a  na- 
tural equability  of  Temper,  were  m  danger  of 
reducing  my  Heart  to  too  great  indifference 
about  every  thing  :  It  was  enlivened  by  the 
rhanns  of  your  conversation  and  the  viva- 
city of  your  character.  Your  mind  more 
agitated  both  by  unhappy  circumstances  io 
your  situation  and  by  your  natural  disposi- 
tion coud  repose  itself  in  the  more  calm  sym- 
pathy which  you  found  with  nie:  But  behold 
three  months  are  elapsed  since  I  left  you; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  assign  a  time 
when  I  can  liope  to  join  you.  Lord  Hertford 
has  wrote  me,  that  he  experts  to  quit  Ireland 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  that  be  hopes  to  find 
me  in  London.  _  I  know  that  he  proposed  to 
be  in  France  this  Summer,  and  he  may  pro- 
bably desire  me  to  delay  my  Journey,  that 
we  may  go  together.  I  still  return  to  my 
wish,  th.it  r  had  never  left  Paris,  and 
that  I  had  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  all  other 
Duties,  except  that  which  was  so  sweet 
and  agreeable  to  fulfil,  the  cultivating  your 
Priendship,  and  enjoying  your  Society.  Your 
obliging  expressions  reyive  this  Kegret  in 
the  stronscst  degree;  especially  when  you 
mention  the  wounds,  which  tho  skinned  over 
still  fester  at  (he  bottom. 

Oh  I  my  dear  Friend,  how  I  dread  that  it 
may  siill  be  long  ece  you  reach  a  state  of 
tranquility,  in  a  Distress  which  so  little 
admit*  of  any  remedy  and  which  the  natu- 
ral JElevation  of  your  character  instead  of 
putting  you  above  it ;  makes  you  feel  with 
greater  sensibility,  1  cuud  only  wish  to  ad- 
minister the  temporary  Consolation,  which 
the  Presence  of  a  Friend  never  fails  to  afford. 

The  chief  Circumstance  which  hinders  me 
ftom  repenting  of  my  journey  is  the  use  1 
have  been  to  Poor  Rousseau,  the  most  sin- 
gular and  often  the  most  amiable  man  in  the 
world. 

I  have  now  settled  him  in  a  manner 
entirely  to  my  satisfaction  and  to  his  own. 
There  is  one  Mr.  Davenport,  a  wonhy  man, 
a  man  of  Letters  (c  Sense  and  Homantty,  and 
of  an  ample  Fortune,  about  0  or  7000  Pounds 
s  Year,  an  elderly  man  and  a  Widower. 
Among  several  Country  Seats  which  belong 
to  him,  he  has  one  in  the  County  of  Derby, 
situated  amid  rocks  and  mountains  and 
Rivulets  Mid  Forests,  and  surrounded  with 
the  moct  beaatifiil  savage  country  in  Eng- 
land. Ai  he  s^dom  live*  there,  he  pro- 
posed to  me  to  give  an  apartment  to  our 
Fnend,  and  he  mu  thei«  a  Gardiner  and 
other  servants,  for  whom  he  roust  keep  a 
tabk,  btvM  me  that  he  coud  easily  supply 
him  with  Us  Dit^  todaU  other  coove- 
Jiiencies.  ■  r  accaptad  of -tke  oficr  provkled 


that^e  woud  take  30  pounds  a  year  of  board 
for  M.Rousseau  and  Madle.le  Vasseur.  He 
laughed  very  heartily,  but  bad  the  ^ood  na- 
ture to  agree  to  my  proposal.  It  is  a  fort- 
night since  poor  Rousseau  left  me,  and  here 
is  a  paragraph  of  a  Letter  he  writes  to  roe. 
"  Vous  voyez  deja,  mon  cher  patron,  par  la 
date  de  ma  lettre,  que  je  suis  arrivf  au  lieu 
de  ma  destination.  Mais  vous  ne  pouvez 
tous  les  charmes  que  J'y  trouve  il  faudroit 
connoitre  le  lieu  et  lire  dans  mon  coeur.  Vous 
y  devez  lire  au  moins  les  sentimeos  qui  vous 
regardez  et  que  vous  avez  si  bien  merits.  Si 
Je  vis  dans  cet  agreable  asil  aussi  beureux 
que  Je  I'espere,  une  des  douceurs  de  ma  vie 
sera  de  penser  que  Je  vous  les  dois.  Faire  c'est 
meriter  dc  I'etre.  Puissiez-vous  trouver  en 
vous  merae,  le  prix  De  tout  ce  que  vous  faites 
pour  moi." 

1  iqust  confess  however,  that  I  have  not  the 
Consolation  to  think  he  will  long  be  ' 


Jl'T 


serves  Happiness,  so  little  calculated  by  Na- 
ture to  attain  it.  The  extreme  sensibility  of 
his  Character  is  one  great  Cause,  but  still 
more,  the  frequent  ana  violent  fits  of  Spleen 
and  Discontent  and  Impatiencey  to  wnicb, 
either  from  the  constitution  of  his  mind  or 
Body,  he  is  so  subject.  These  disqualify 
him  for  society,  and  are  the  chief  Reason 
why  he  so  much  afiects  solitude.  When  his 
health  and  good  humour  returns,  his  lively 
Imagination  gives  him  so  much  entertain- 
ment, that  Company  by  disturbing  bis  mu- 
sing and  Meditation,  is  rather  troublesoroe  to 
him ;  so  that  in  either  case,  he  is  not  framed 
for  Society.  He  is-  commonly  however  the 
best  company  in  the  world,  when  he  will 
submit  to  live  with  men.  Every  one  who 
saw  him  here,  admires  the  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  his  natural  unaffected  Politeness, 
the  Gaity  and  Finesse  of  his  ConversatMn. 

For  my  part,  I  never  saw  a  man,  and  very 
few  women,  of  a  more  agreeable  commerce. 

I  shall  tell  you  a  very  singular  story  of 
him  which  proves  bis  extreme  sensibility 
and  good  heart. 

Mr.  Davenp«rt  had  thought  of  a  Contriv- 
ance to  save  him  part  of  the  expenses  of  his 
jijurney.  He  hired  al  chaise,  which  woud 
only  cost  a  Trifle.  He  succeeded  at  first ; 
but  Mr.  Rousseau,  the  evening  before  his 
departure  began  to  entertain  suspicions  from 
some  Circumstances  which  had  escaped  Mr. 
Davenport's  attention.  He  complained  to 
me  n-ievously  of  the  Trick,  and  said,  that, 
tho' ne  was  poor,  he  chose  rather  to  conform 
himself  to  his  Circumstances,  than  live  like 
a  Beggar  upon  Alms;  and  such  pretended 
favours  were  real  injuries.  I  replyed,  that 
I  was  ignorant  of  the  matter,  but  sboukl  in- 
form myself  of  Mr.  Davenport.  No,  cryd 
he.  No  if  this  be  a  contrivance  you  are  not 
ignorant  of  it ;  It  has  not  been  executed 
without  your  connivance  and  Consent ;  but 
nothing  coud  possibly  be  more  disagreeable 
to  me.  Upon  which  he  sate  down  in  a  very 
sullen  humour;  and  all  attempts,  which! 
could  make,  to  revive  the  Conversation  and 
turn  it  on  other  subjects  were  in  vain. 

After  near  an  hour,  he  rose  up,  and  walk- 
ed a  little  about  the  Room.  Judge  of  my 
surprize  when  all  of  a  sudden,  he  sat  down 
upcui  my  knees,  and  threw  his  arms  about 
my  neck,  kissed  me  with  the  greatest  ar- 


dour, and  bedewed  all  my  face  with  his  tears. 
Ah,  my  dear  friend*  exclaimed  he,  is  it  pos- 
sible you  can  ever  forgive  my  fully  ?  This  ill 
humour  is  the  return  I  make  you  for  all  the 
instances  of  your  kindness  towards  ma. 
But  notwithstanding  all  my  Faults  and 
Follies,  I  have  a  heart  worthy  of  your  Friend- 
ship, because  it  knows  both  to  love  and 
esteem  you.  I  hope,  dear  Madamrthat  you 
have  not  so  bad  an  opinion  of  me  as  not  to 
think  I  was  extremely  affected  with  this 
scene.  I  confess  that  my  Tears  flowed  as 
plentifully  as  his:  and  that  I  embraced  him 
with  no  less  cordiality. 

Please  to  tell  this  Story  to  Mde  la  Mares- 
chalede  Luxembourg,  to  whom  I  desire  that 
mv  sincere  respects  be  presented'-  I  also 
allow  you  to  tell  it  to  Mde  de  BariwnUne, 
and  to  such  of  her  Female  Frieuds  as  you 
think  worthy  of  it.  I  scarce  know  a  male 
who  woud  not  think  it  Childish.  Ask  lilde 
L'Espinasse  whether  she  can  venture  to  tell 
it  to  D'Alembert.  I  own  that  I  am  ashamed 
to  mention  that  Ladys  name  as  I  have  not 
vet  answered  the  letter,  with  which  she 
honoured  me.  What  do  you  think  also  -of 
my  Ingratitude  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
not  yet  wrote  to  Mde  Geofrin.  I  thank  God, 
however,  that  I  have  not  the  Impudence  to 
desire  you  to  make  my  Apolozy,  when  I- 
know  that  no  apoloey  can  possibly  lie  made. 
I  am  at  a  loss  in  what  terms  to  express  my 
acknowlegements  to  the  Prince, of  Conti. 
Nothing  can  be  more  honourable  as  well  as 
aereeable  to  me  than  the  offer  which  he  is 
pleased  to  make  me.  I  leave  you  to  judge 
what  addition  the  pleasure  of  living  in  your 
Company  must  make  to  all  other  inviting 
Circumstances  that  attend  it.  But  there  is 
only  one  Particular  which  we  must  weigh 
toeether,  when  we  meet. 

When  I  return  to  Paris,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary fur  me  to  lay  a  plan  of  life  more  cnn- 
furmable  to  my  Character  and  uanal  Habits : 
I  must  also  resolve  to  pass  a  great  part  »f . 
my  time  among  my  Ek>okB  and  in  retreat. 
How  far  will  such  a  plan  be  consistent  with 
the  situation  projected.  I  forget  to  tell  you 
that  I^rd  Mareschal  has  givrn  an  answer  such 
as  I  expected,  but'General  Conway  has  been 
ill  so  that  we  have  not  yet  obtained  tlie  war- 
rant for  the  Pension;  though  there  is  no 
doubt  to  be  entertained  of  it.  I  must  add 
that  Davenport  told  ine  he  intended  (oleave 
our  friend  by  will  the  life  rent  of  the  House 
in  which  he  lives  if  he  finds  that  his  attach- 
ment to  it  continues.  You  see  then  that  in 
point  of  circumstances,  he  is  not  to  be  pitied, 
for  I  have  also  discovered  that  he  has  some 
little  resources  beyond  what  he  mentioned 
to  the  president  Malesherbes  and  to  me. 

Il  is  one  of  his  weaknesses,  that  he  Ukes 
to  complain,  the  truth  is,  he  is  unhappy, 
and  he  is  better  pleased  to  throw  the  reason 
on  his  health  and  circumstances  and  misfor- 
tunes, than  on  his  melancholy  humour  and 
disposition. 

Please  to  make  my  ComplimenU  to  Miss 
Becket;  Lord  Tavistock  was  so  good- as  to 
execute  her  commission. 

I  kiss  your  hands,  irith  all  tho  dcvotioBv 

possible. 

LufeSt,Lei€t$terFieV$.^^1^ 
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THE  LFTERARY  GASQETTE,  AND 


ON  THE  RAGE  FOR  NOVELTY. 
"  O  Happiness  I  oar  being'*  end  and  aim !" 

Pope. 


There  i«  no  paition  more  strongly  im- 
planted in  human  nature,  none  that  more 
impels  the  actions  or  men,  than  that  felt  fur 
the  pleasures  of  novelty— especially  inthose 
who  resign  themselves  without  restraint  to 
their  hlan(hshment,  when  they  contribute  to 
the  gralificalion  of  other  propensities.  How 
far  a  man  is  delicate  and  rrlined  in  the 
choice  of  these  pleasures  mint  depend  on 
the  imagination  and  sensibility.  Tliose  pos- 
sessing that  faculty  naturally  refined,  and 
witose  understanding  has  been  trained  to  en- 
joy its  illusions  without  suffering  from  their 
sudden  disappearance,  will  choose  those 
scenes  most  congenial  to  their  delicate  feel- 
ings; whilst  others  with  callous  senatbility 
have  no  inclination  for  chanscs  or  pleasures 
that  are  not  gross  or  criminal.  As  repetition 
serves  but  to  produce  satiety  and  stupor, 
there  must  be  something  extravagant  or  ter- 
rible, or  which  agitates  by  horror  and  violence 
to  rouse  their  senses  to  enjoy.  "  Unhappily, 
in  all,"  says  a  cclebrateu  writer,  "  the  hu- 
man mind  is  most  partial  to  what  is  least 
worthy  of  it." 

If  we  examine  the  degree  of  eagerness  with 
'Which  the  passion  for  novelty  manifests  it- 
8«lf  in  different  individuals,  we  find  it  bears 
the  strongest  feature  in  those  possessing 
lively  animal  spirits,  whose  disposition  has 
trot  been  soured  by  deep  or  early  disappoint- 
ments. There  are,  however,  some  spirits  so 
gay  and  volatile,  and  having  so  much  innate 
hate  towards  every  disagreeable  object,  that 
they  look  upon  misfortune  with  placid  indif- 
ference, and  forego  with  passive  fortitude 
every  privation  under  the  fluttering  hopes  of 
future  happiness. 

To  calculate  merely  u|)on  the  joy  of  the 
present  or  on  the  hopes  of  distant  pleasures, 
IS  a  strikin*  trait  in  those  whose  taste  has 
not  been  discijdined  to  the  higher  enjoy- 
ments of  the  mmd ;  a  fleeting  agitation  is  all 
they  experience  from  every  pleasure ;  to  be 
dazzled  and  surprised  is  all  they  want ;  they 
neither  contemplate  from  what  they  feel  nor 
rcflcci  from  what  they  suffer.  The  victims  of 
continual  and  excessive  self-enjoyment,  thev 
kre  alternately  absorbed  in  apathy,  in  ab- 
sence of  variety ;  dejected  after  gratification, 
•nd  elated  with  distant  prospects. 

In  petty  and  remote  country-towns  and 
solitary  villages,  with  but  one  dull  round  of 
•ocieiy,  and  the  same  unvaried  manners, 
whe^-e  the  disposition  for  novelty  and 
•mitsements  is  seldom  gratified  from  want 
of  ^pportunitirs,  disadvantages  increase  de- 
sire, and  tliey  pant  with  avidity  for  every 
vicissitude.  They  are  transported  at  the 
thou»bl$  of  a  ball  or  a  card  table.  Though 
torn  tiy  low  intrigue  ami  scandal,  the  bare 
hopes  of  such  amusements  check  for  the 
moment  all  rivalry;  the  most  gracious  smiles 
are  assumed,  and  jealousy  stifled,  until  it 
can  be  digested  in  the  gossip  of  dependent 
confiilaots.  Here  i«  the  dryness  o(  forced 
naivete  and  studied  conversation ;  formality 
is  subulitutcd  fur  ease  and  politeness ;  they 
are  nice  without  delicacy,  more  attentive 
than  engaging,  more  annoying  than  agree- 
able. The  greatest  pleasure  they  feel 
'priogs  from  tneir  vanity,  in  the  thought  of 


the  impressions  their  seeming  impor^ce 
makes  on  tlie  minds  of  vulgar  inferiors. 
Egotism  supplies  the  place  of  all  defects, 
and  supports  under  any  mortification. 

Any  thing  extraordinary  overcomes  in  the 
first  moment  of  surprise  and  astonishment ; 
there  the  most  trivial  incidents  and  unim- 
portant occurrences  are  greedily  enjoyed. 
They  hurry  with  ecstasy  ^o  any  casual  diver- 
sion or  spectacle;  their  curiosity  is  instantly 
excited  and  drives  them  to  the  window  when 
any  noise  disturbs  the  tranquillity  of  their 
street.  They  gaie,  envy  and  regret  at  any 
pleasure  they  do  not  participate,  and  divest 
themselves  in  a  great  measure  of  the  burthen 
on  the  spirits  which  the  passions  create,  by 
pointing  out  improprieties  and  indulging 
in  iarcasm  and  rebuke.  To  support  a  heavy 
uniformity,  they  are  patient  and  indefati- 


all  consequence  and  dignity  would  be  los*^ 
unless  they  instantly 

"  Change  a  floonce,  or  add  a  farbciow," 
to  conform  with  the  mode.  Their  reception 
would  be  ungracious,  and  visits  diseon* 
tinued.  They  would  become  the  victims  of 
chagrin  and  despair;'  ridicule  and  sneers 
would  be  their  certain  and  insufferable  fate. 
Times  are  changed  since  the  days  of  Ad- 
diion  ;  the  intercourse  with  the  metropolis 
is  more  direct ;  they  no  longer  degrade  them- 
selves by  adopting  the  fashions  of  the  pre- 
ceding year;  they  inmedMely  change  the 
form  if  they  do  not  change  the  dress. 

It  is,  however,  pleasing  to  perceive  that 
e<IucatioD  and  mure  enlightened  habits  are 
gradually  introduced,  and  advancing,  in  spite 
of  prejudices,  into  every  corner.  General  ex- 
pression of  contempt  wilt  be  the  means  of 


gably  vigilant  in  acting  the  spy  on  the  unin-  restraining  extravagant  whims ;    meanness 


leresliiig  inanity  of  each  other's  lives,  and 
chronica  the  most  indifferent  circumstance 
that  affords  the  least  food  fur  conversation. 

All  the  ambition  of  the  men  is  to  copy  the 
maimers  and  foibles  of  the  first  man  in  the 
village;  common  qualities  and  common  vir- 
tues in  him  are  admirable,  and  shelter  him 
from  the  odium  of  his  meaner  vices;  these 
are  called  iveakneuct  easily  excused.  Every 
feature,  every  extreme  in  his  character,  are 
held  up  as  so  many  perfections:  volubility 
is  considered  as  arising  from  the  fertility  and 
promptitude  of  genius,  prudence  as  the  re- 
sult of  foresight  and  penetration,  timidity  is 
caution,  ana  if  he  has  courage  it  covers  all 
deficiencies,  and  gives  additional  lustre  to 
other  qualifications.  His  influence  is  greater 
because  be  is  acquainted  with  every  one's 
private  affairs,  is  aware  of  every  person's 
weak  side,  and  ki>ows^  situations,  all  par- 
ties, so  as  to  direct  his  revenge  or  to  injure 
any  object  of  displeasure.  He  is  strong 
because  his  interest  is  confined  within  a 
small  focus,  is  feared  because  he  seldom 
strikes  any  but  those  that  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  resist  or  retaliate,  and  is  on  the 
most  perfect  understanding,  and  careful  to 
court  the  influence  of  the  afikient;  and  is 
beloved  for  his  favors  and  partiality.  Parade 
and  ostentation,  vanity  and  folly,  yield  him 
ineffable  felicity,  his  whole  life  is  planned 
to  produce  an  effect  upon  ignorant  ad- 
mirers. Like  Ctetar  he  would  rather  be  the 
first  in  a  village  than  the  second  in  Rome. 

"  Hi«  ruling  passion  is  the  lust  of  praise." 

All  he  wishes  is  to  reap  tlie  incense  of 
flattery,  and  to  sustain  his  ideal  superiority ; 
bis  head  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  chi- 
mera ;  he  never  (ireams  but  that  in  degrad- 
ing and  exacting  the  servility  of  others,  he 
exalts  himself,  in  short,  a  man  with  great 
property,  superficial  qualities,  vain  and  sus- 
ceptible of  flattery,  in  a  small  village  is  an 
absolute  sovereign.  Every  thing,  with  policy, 
seems  to  obey  his  sway,  especially  when  he  is 
careful  to  hide  bis  inabilities  from  the  vulgar 
eye. 

His  lady  is  the  admiration  of  the  femaies; 
her  looks  and  gestures  are  minutely  ob- 
served, her  carriage  is  aped,  the  dresses  she 
receives  from  town  are  the  object  of  close 
but  respectful  scrutiny,  the  theme  of  praise 
and  the  model  of  prevailing  fashions ;  im- 
provemeuts  or  alterations  are  rapidly  made. 


will  be  condemned  in  spite  of  power;  obeisance 
and  respect  will  not  be  borne  by  mere  effect ; 
reflection  will  examine  before  it  declares  as- 
sent. 

By  cultivating  the  mind  in  habituating 
it  to  contemplate  and  exercise  its  talent, 
it  will  be  found  to  receive  agreeable  ideas 
from  new  and  foreign  impressions ;  while 
the  imagination  is  charmed  the  mind  is  con- 
vinced. It  will  not  be  deceived  by  the 
phantasms  of  fiction ;  when  the  scene  va- 
nishes the  mind  examines  and  improves, 
the  imagination  gently  roves  in  delightful 
excursions,  brightens  its  views,  is  preserved 
from  listlessncss,  and  by  disjrclling  morbid 
obstructions  circulates  the  animal  jpiriis  in 
pleasing  and  agreeable  motions.'  In  the 
pursuits  of  mental  acquirements  the  mind  is 
not  only  dilated  and  made  sensibly  alive  to 
every  thine  that  is  new  and  entertaining, 
but  It  will  be  a  resource  against  the  lan>iUor 
of  seclusion,  to  which  every  one,  however 
situated,  is  in  some  measure  liable ;  elevate 
and  expand  the  force  of  genius,  implant  in  it 
a  relish  for  abstracted  seltWnjoyment, 
strengthen  under  the  pressure  of  affliction, 
and  if  it  cannot  draw  the  barb  will  in  timo 
heal  the  wounds  of  sudden  calamities,  with- 
out diminishing  the  remains  of  sensibility. 
This  exercise  will  also  improve  the  taste,  so 
as  to  acquire  accurate  and  refined  percep- 
tions, to  distinguish  beauties,  and  to  detect 
incongruities.  The  free  uidulgence  of  a  pav  . 
siun  for  a  succession  of  pursuits,  will  by 
being  deprived  of  its  accustome<l  gratifica- 
tion, accumulate  desire,  and  overcome  with 
regret  and  despair. 

We  are  the  more  inclined  to  pursue  frivo- 
Icus  enjoyments  beqause  they  require  no 
effort  of  the  mind,  and  the  inia^inaliea 
ranges  without  being  checked  or  interrufled 
by  the  tedium  of  reflection ;  they  are  the 
more  alluring  by  the  curiosity  raised  and  the 
surprise  impressed  upon  the  passions,  unac- 
companied by  that  satiety  we  feei  in  the 
contemplation  of  familiar  and  ordinary  ob- 
jects. Familiarity  makes  every  ol^ect  ap- 
pear dull  and  uuinvitiog,  weakens  the  farce 
of  attraction,  palls  the  appetite,  and  cloys 
every  sens*.  "  At  her  biUdiBg,  beauty  Mas 
in  the  eye  of  love;  and  the  son  of  vtxy 
smiles  at  sorrow's  bleeding  woun4s^'  The 
sympathetic  chord  so  finely  exftessed  \tj 
Sterne  no  longer  vibrates  to  the  heart.  Were 
it  not  for  this  uacoucern,  a  ragt  for  auwitj 


wouki  not  perhaps  exist. 
no  pleatures  too  saogiiinely  followed  with- 
out their  alloy,  strong  »nd  new  excitements 
produce  a  depression  of  the  spirits,  relax  the 
capability  of  enjoyment,  exhaust  the  energv 
and  contract  the  elasticity  of  the  soul,  sink 
it  under  gloom  and  dejection ;  till  at  length, 
liabituated  to  a  round  of  pleasures,  the  emo- 
tions they  create  become  weak  and  languid, 
and  a  certain  share  of  insipidity  is  felt  in  the 
midst  of  every  amusement.  To  prevent 
this  dejection,  Dr.  Armdrong  in  his  Art  of 
Preserving  Health,  recommends  to, 
«  Let  nature  re»t 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  BELLES  LETTRES. 

■  ITIl"       I  ■  I 

But  as  there  are 
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Rather  than  teaie  her  sated  appetite. 
'  and  when  the  taste  of  joy 


Grows  keen,  indulge;  but  shun  satiety." 
(The  Cmc/uaon  in  our  next.) 


HE  REAL  CAUSE  OF  THE  DEATH 
OF  CAPTAIN  COOK. 

Professor  Pictet  of  Geneva,  editor  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Universelle,  paid  a  visit  in  the 
month  of  Julv,  1817,  on  Iraard  an  American 
corvette,  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Genoa  ; 
theowner'of  which,  Mr.  Crowninshield,  is 
on  a  vuyage  of  pleasure,  and  had  already 
visited  several  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Hi->  vessel  appeared  on  the  outside  to  be  a 
master-piece  of  naval  architecture,  and  the 
interior  arrangement  aiid  furniture  was  so 
convenient  and  elegant,  that  during  its  stay 
in  the  harbour  it  was  constantly  fun  of  cu- 
rious and  admiring  visitors. 

A  sensible  negro  acts  on  board  the  vessel 
in  the  double  capacity  of  cook  and  of  calcula- 
tor of  all  the  nautical  observations,  necessary 
for  determining  tne  latitudes  and  longitude?. 
This  negro  has  lived  two  years  in  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  where  Captain  Cook  was 
killed.  The  tradiiion  of  that  event  is  pre- 
served in  this  island  (Owhyhee);  and  accord- 
ing to  him  the  following  is'  the  account  given. 

Captain  Cook,  who  was  in  want  of  wood, 
as  well  as  water,  had  perceived  near  the 
shore  an  old  hut,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  neglected  and  gone  to  decay  ;  and  the 
wood  of  which  he  thought  to  be  drier  .than 
that  of  newly  felled  trees :  he  therefore  gave 
orders  to  pwli  down  the  hut,  without  having 
first  considtcd  the  natives.  Neither  he  nor 
ills  people,  doubtless,  knew  (and  after  the 
turn  the  affiir  took  none  of  them  could 
learn)  that  the  place  was  *a6«o*d.'— The 
islanders  did  not  hesitate  a'moment  to  pre- 
vent, by  a  desperate  attack,  an  act  which  they 
considered  as  an  impropriety;  they  killed 
some  of  the  workmen,  and  put  the  others 
to  Uiglit.  Probably  those  wno  escaped  did 
jiot  know  the  real  cause  of  the  attack  which 
was  so  fatal  to  a  part  of  the  crew. 

The  Negro  couk  appeared  much  affected 
by  the  recollection  of  his  abode  in  Owhyhee, 
and  ardently  desires  to  return  tliither.  He 
described  this  island  as  the  happiest  country 
in  the  world  ;  and  his  account  of  the  raural, 
mikl,  and  hospitable  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants, forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
opinion  that  has  been  formed  of  them,  on 
account  of  that  tmexp'icted.  and   as  it  was 


•  See  our  recent  review  of  tJie  Voyage  to 
Mew  Zeahnd,  for  an  acconnt  of  tabooing  in  that 
country,  wWcb  affiirds  great  eoantemnce  to 
this  story. 


supposed,  unprovoked  attack.  He  had 
learned  to  speak  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try with  tolerable  fluency,  and  some  words 
which  he  pronounced  appeared  to  b«  at  least 
as  soft  in  their  tone,  as  those  of  most  of  the 
European  languages. 

He  was  questioned  respecting  the  cooking 
of  the  islanders,  and  particularly  their  man- 
ner of  roasting  hogs  upon  hut  stones.  His 
answers  were  very  intelligible  and  clear; 
and  he  often  enhanced  by  various  gestures 
the  clearness  of  his  descriptions.  Me  be- 
stowed great  praise  on  the  talents  and  the 
character  of  the  king  of  the  island.  He  is 
already  possessed  ut  a  navy,  and  has  sent 
ships  to  China.  He  has  also  a  body  guard, 
armed  with  muskets  and  lances,  which  they 
manage  with  dexterity.  He  employs  him- 
self with  great  ardor  in  the  civilization  of 
bis  people.  The  succession  to  the  throne  is 
hereditary,  and  the  king  has  three  wives. 

HORTICULTURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette. 
Sia — I  observe  with  plea.surc  that  in  a  late 
No.  of  your  publication,    you  have  given 
a  short  notice  of  a  survey  of  the  Gardens  in 
the  Netherlands,  by  the  hortiriiltnral  society 
of  F.dinl)urgli.      Perhaps    it  might  gratio' 
some  of  your   readers,  to  have  a  mure  full 
account  of  it.      I   therefore    send    you  a 
printed  copy  of  a  report  concerning  it. 
I  am  your  most  obedient  servant, 
Anuhew  Duncan, 
Sen.  Physician,  Edinburgh,  Secretary  P.  A. 
to  the  Caledonian  llurticuluiral  Society. 

Eriracit  from  the  Report  to  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society,  reipeetinf-  the  intended 
Survey  of  the  preient  tiate  of  Horticulture  in 
in  Holland,  Flandert,  and  the  north  of  France. 

Your  council  have  the  satisfaction  ol 
being  able  to  iiiforniyuu,  that  the  horticultu- 
ral survey  ot'  the  Netherlands,  which  was  re- 
commended to  the  society  two  years  ago, 
by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  is  now  carrying  into 
execution.  The  three  gentlemen  who  have 
undertaken  this  duly,  viz.  Mr.  Patrick  Neil, 
secretary  to  the  society;  Mr.  James  M'Do- 
nald,  who  has  been  formmy  years  gmdciicr 
to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Uucrleu"li ;  and 
Mr.  John  Ilayc,  are  particularly  described 
with  due  eulogies  upon  their  horticultural  ac- 
quirements.—  The  report  proceeds : — From 
three  such  intelligent  and  discerning  sur- 
veyors, your  council  cannot  help  entertaining 
very  sanguine  expectations.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  of  late  horticulture,  as  well  as 
Agrirultiire,  has  made  a  more  rapid  progress 
in  Scotland  than  perhaps  in  any  other  nation 
in  Europe.  Uut,  fur  the  commencement  of 
our  knowledge  in  gardening,  w«  were  much 
indebted  to  our  continental  neighbours,  and 
particularly  to  the  Dutch.  Not  many  cen- 
turies have  elapsed,  since  fironi  them  we  do- 
rived  not  only  our  best  seeds,  roots,  and 
fruits,  but  even  some  of  our  most  common 
esculent  vegetables.  History  informs  us, 
that  in  the  days  of  Malcolm  Camnore,  who 
reigned  in  Scotland  about  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  even  the  common  garden 
lettuce,  which  then  appeared  only  as  a  rare 
dainty  on  the  royal  table,  was  entirely  im- 
ported from  Hoi  land,  and  was  not  at  that 
time  cultivated  in  Scotland. 


Since  that  period,  indeed,  such  has  beao 
the  progress  of  horticulture  in  Scotland,  (bat 
we  can  now  produce  from  gardens  in  the  ea* 
virons  of  £dinburgl>,  a  dessert  of  fruity, 
which,  for  variety  of  kind  and  delicacy  of 
Havour,  cannot  be  excelled,  and,  perhaps, 
hardly  equally,  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
This,  your  annual  festival  of  Pomona  has 
repeatedly  demonstrated. 

Great,  huu  ever,  as  our  progress  has  been, 
much  yet  remains  to  be  discovered,  for  ia 
arts  and  sciences  human  invention  has  no 
bounds;  and  by  the  intelligent  and  discern- 
ing philosopher,  useful  discoveries  have  often 
been  derived  from  observing  the  procedure 
even  of  the  most  ignorant  labourer. 

Your  council  need  not  therefore  state  to 
you  the  expectations  which  they  entertain 
from  the  present  horticultural  survey  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  abilities  of  the  men, 
whom  they  have  induced  to  undertake  this 
survey,  are  not  unequal  to  the  task  ;  and  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  does  not,  perhaps,  at 
present,  contain  three  men  better  qualified 
for  such  an  undertaking.  We  confidently 
trust,  that  no  horticultural  knowledge  wortn 
importing,  from  improved  varieties  of  the 
most  common  culinary  vegetables,  to  plans 
of  orchards,  gardens,  and  conservatories,  oo 
the  most  extended  .scale,  will  escape  theit 
discernment.  -  We  are  not,  therefore,  with- 
out hopes,  that  this  survey  will  do  honour  to 
our  society,  and  be  materially  beneficial  to 
Scotland.  Nay,  we  even  flatter  ourselves 
with  the  expectation,  that  by  the  publication 
of  future  volumes  of  the  memoirs  of  our 
society,  the  benefits  resulting  from  it  may  ia 
some  degree  be  extended  to  every  corner  of 
the  civilized  world. 

Respecting  the  progress  made  by  our  sur- 
veyors, we  can  only  at  present  inform  the 
society,  that  they  were  safely  landed  at  0»- 
tend  iooii  after  leaving  Edinburgh ;  and^ 
wc  trust,  that  at  our  next  quarterly  meeting, 
they  will  be  present  in  this  room,  to  give 
you  a  report  of  the  success  with  which  their 
survey  has  been  attended. 


BIOGUAPUICAL  PORTRAITS. 

JAMES  GRANT  (RAYMOND). 

All  the  world's  a  stage. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  ; 
yet  among  all  the  classes  of  which  this 
mighty  scene  is  composed,  there  is  not 
one  which  obtains  greater  notice  than 
that  class  whose  occupation  it  is  to  imi- 
tate, ou  a  limited  scale,  the  |>assioits,  )b« 
actions,  and  the  events  of  the  real  drama. 
They  are  ever  before  the  public,  and  maj 
be  said  to  live  in  a  house  of  glass.  They 
are  lifted  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  for- 
!  lines,  and  placed  in  a  rank  of  dangcroua 
celebrity.  Every  thing  about  tbeai  tend* 
to  shake  their  best  reaolvca,  to  seduce 
them  into  dangerous  pleasures,  to  give 
them  appetites  bejond  tbehr  means  of 
enjoyment,  to  excite  the  ;strongest  feel- 
iiigs,  mingling  those  of  the  iiiiagioalioa 
with  tliose  of  their  actual  intercourse 
with  mankind ;  their  pursuits  and  stiw 
dies  arc  calculated  to  unsettle  the  strong- 
est minds,  and  all  the  blandistuneiits  of 
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society  court  than  into  that  vortex  where 
man  wliirls  round  and  roand  with  the 
cnrrent,  far  removed  firom  any  bauk  of 
rest  or  shelter,  should  that  moment  ever 
arrive,  when  the  shattered  frame  demands 
repose,  or  the  sinking  wreck  a  protecting 
haven. 

When  a  plaver  resists  these  tempta- 
tions, and  steadily  perseveres  in  a  course 
distinguished  by  soundness  of  principle 
and  rectitude  of  conduct,  he  is  prc-eiui- 
nently  entitled  to  respect.  It  requires 
greater  firmness  in  him  than  iu  another 
mtin,  to  overcome  the  evils  which  more 
Bumemusly  and  constantly  beset  his  path 
through  lire,  and  the  greater  is  the  ho- 
nour due  to  his  victorious  struggle.  Such 
feelings,  without  being  analysed  by  the 
mtyority  of  those  who  entertained  them, 
no  doubt  induced  the  unanimous  esteem 
in  which  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
held  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  dead 
have  few  flatterers ;  and  in  the  whole  of 
our  intercourse  with  persons  of  every 
rank  in  the  metropolis,  we  have  heard 
but  one  opinion  on  this  point,  added  to 
tlie  expression  of  regret  for  his  loss, 
namely,  that  a  more  worthy  and  deserving 
individual  did  not  grace  the  histrionic 
profession. 

James  Gbakt  Raymond,  or  rather  James 
Grant,  as  Raymond  appears  to  be  a  stage 
name,  was  born  on  the39Ui  March,  1771, 
in  Strathspey,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
within  a  short  distance  from  CuUoden  Moor, 
well  known  as  the  scene  of  the  decisive  bat- 
tle between  the  partisans  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  and  the  English  forces  under  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  His  father  claiming 
to  be  a  descendant  of  Ludovick  Grant,  an 
aocieot  Highland  Chieftain  (and  the  head  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  clans  in 
that  part  of  Scotland^  was  an  officer  in  the 
army,  and  lost  his  life  near  Charlestown,  in 
South  CaroUna,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Amerkan  war.  The  widow  being  left  with 
five  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Jaaies, 
had  not  attained  his  ninth  year,  removed 
with  iier  young  family  from  th^ir  small  pa- 
ternal residence  in  the  Highlands,  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Inverkeithen,  in  the  County  of 
Banff,  where  James  was  placed  at  a  clas- 
sical semmary,  and  intended  for  the  cle- 
rical profession,  not  as  a  minister  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  but  of  what  in  that  coun- 
tnr  is  called  the  Chapel,  an  episcopal  esta- 
bPishment,  differing  very  little  in  doctrine 
and  ceremonies  from  tbeChurch  of  England. 

At  a  proper  age  he  was  sent  to  King^  Col- 
lege, in  the  University  of  Aberdeen ;  but  it 
wu  probably  from  possessing  a  levity  of 
disposition,  which  did  not  well  accord  with 
a  svstem  of  theological  study  and  discifdine, 
ana  not  having  the  authority  of  a  fitther  to 
controul  him,  that  his  stay  there  was  short; 
for,  after  passing  a  single  winter  of  study,  and 
in  that  period  gaining  a  bune,  (as  the  colleee 
frizes  are  called)  he  took  leave  of  both  col- 
lege  and  school  with  this  solitary  mark  «f 
tnumpb,  and  would  never  afterwaida  return 


to  either.    Shortly  after  this,  he  went  to 
in  the  capacity  of  a  midshipman ;  but  the 
versatile  character  of  his  mind  soon  led  him 
to  reUnquish  the  profession  of  a  seaman. 
He  had,  however,  resolution  to  perform  a 
voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  but  was  then  too 
young  to  estimate  justly  the  vahie  of  such 
a  prospect  as  presented  itself  to  him  fur 
the  acquisition  of    independence.  _  In  his 
passage  home  he    contracted  an  intimate 
frienuship   with  a  gentleman  who  had  re- 
alized a  handsome  fortune  during  a  resi- 
dence of  twenty-five  years  in  the  East;  by 
whose  invitation  be  visited  Ireland,  where 
lie  enjoyed  the  attention  and  friendship  of 
his  new  acquaintance  during  the  remainder 
of  that  sentlemau's  life.    Among  the  per- 
sons of  warning  and  worth  to  whom  Mr. 
Raymond  was  introduced  in  that  country, 
was  the  late  Edward  Tighe>  Esq.  the  school- 
fellow of  Garrick,  a  gentleman  of  confiess- 
edly  correct  judgment  as  a  critic,    particu- 
larly in  the  line  of  the  Drama,  and  who  was 
admitted  to  be  the  best  reader  of  plays  of 
his  time.      To   this   introduction  are  the 
public  principally    indebted    fur    whatever 
theatrical  merit  he  afterwards  evinced,  for 
had  Mr.  Raymond   not  heard  the  tragedy 
of  Oroonoko    read    by  this  gentleman,   it 
is  probable    that    be   would    never    have 
thought  of  the  stage  as  a  profession ;  but 
the  distresses  of  the  sable  prince  were  so 
pathetically  delivered  by  Mr.  Tighe,   that 
they    took  immediate  possession  of  Ray- 
mond's youthful  mind,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment he  abandoned  the  idea  of  any  ether 
pursuit.    In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  he 
appMred  on  the  Dublin  stagey  imder  the 
auspices  and  instruction  of  bio  accomplished 
friend.    During  his  performance,    an  un- 
lucky incident  occurred  in  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  last  act ;  the  misery  in 
which    he  saw  his  adored    Imoinda  fixed 
itself  with  such  strenath  in  his  tortured  mind, 
that,    in  a  frenzy  of  love  and  despair,  he 
.ipplied  his  burnished  cheek  so  closely  to 
that  of  his  unhappy  princess,  as  to  leave 
half  of  bis  sooty  complexion  on  her  fair 
face.   This  awkward  circumstance  convulsed 
the  house  with  laughter,  and  it  was  some 
minutes  before  they  could   be  restored  to 
their  proper  tone  of  feeling,  notwithstand- 
ing the  solicitude  which  the  embarrassment 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Pope  (the  heroine)  excited 
in  her  fitvour.    The  play  finished  so  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  young  Raymond,  that 
he  repeated  the  character  several  times. 

After  this  successful  essay  of  his  theatrical 
powers,  lie  assumed  several  of  the  first 
characters  in  tragedy,  and  became  a  great 
favourite  with  the  public,  and  in  process  of 
time  was  deputed  the  acting  manager. 

About  the  year  1799,  Mr.  Raymond  visit- 
ed Manchester,  where  he  was  engaged  for  a 
short  period,  and  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion of  the  Manchester  company,  he  per- 
formed a  few  niehts  at  Lancaster,  where 
Mr.  Grubb,  one  of  the  then  proprietors  of 
Druly  Lane  Theatre  happened  to  stop  on  an 
excursion  to  the  Lake^,  saw  him,  and  engag- 
ed him  for  that  Theatre,  on  the  boards  of 
which  he  made  his  first  appearance  early 
in  the  following  season,  in  the  part  of  Os- 
mond in  the  Castle  Spectre,  and  was  rcceiv- 


I  ed  with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  appro^ 
baiion.  His  career  since  that  period  is  too 
well  remembered  to  require  minuting,  but 
iu  the  characters  of  the  Stranger,  Penmd- 
dock,  Kolla,  Ocuvian,  Gloucester,  Macdu^ 
which  call  forth  the  stranger  passions  to 
their  full  extent,  he  hss  displayed  talents 
sufficiently  prominent  to  place  him  in  a  dia> 
tinguished  rank  in  his  profession.  His  figinre 
was  mAuly,  and  his  features,  though  of  a 
small  cast,  flexible  and  nut  ill  calculated  to 
delineate  the  tragic  muse.  Notwithstanding 
the  arduous  application  to,  and  the  constanr 
calls  of,  his  profession,  Mr.  R.  cultivated  a 
taste  fur  literature  and  has  written  some 
dramatic  pieces,  to  which  however  he  has 
not  affixed  his  name;  but  in  1806-7,  he 
appeared  before  the  public  as  the  authur  of 
the  life  of  Derraody  the  Poet,  to  whose  talents 
he  has  done  ample  justice,  and  whose 
memory,  notwithstanding  bis  many  failinn, 
has  suffered  no  iiyury  in  the  hands  of  his 
biographer. 

Haw  far  he  was  qualified  to  appreciate 
the  merits  of  a  poet  may  be  determined  by 
a  perusal  of  his  elegant  and  classical  account 
of^tbe  rise  and  progress  of  English  poetry 
given  in  the  preface  to  that  work.  Of  the 
Harp  of  Erin  (Dermody's  poetical  works)  he 
was  also  the  editor.  There  was  more  of 
partial  friendship  than  of  severe  discrimina- 
tion in  these  publications;  and  they  at  least 
did  credit  to  the  heart,  where  they  brought 
into  question  the  head  of  their  author. 
Whether  from  bis  connections  with  the 
booksellers  as  an  author,  or  from  what  other 
cause  is  uncertain,  but  about  this  time  he 
felt  a  great  inclination  to  interest  himself  in 
the  commerce  of  books,  and  had  made  coit- 
siderable  advances  towards  an  agreement 
with  a  respectable  person  of  that  profession 
(in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  theatresp  for 
his  stock  and  trade,  and  this  negociation 
was  probably  broken  off  by  his  being  made 
acting  manager  of  the  English  Opera,  estab- 
lished at  the  Lyceum  in  1809.  The  Drury 
Lane  company,  when  burnt  out,  having  taken 
refuge  there,  Mr.  Ravmond  ^we  believe 
through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Arnold)  succeed- 
ed Mr.  Wn'Uiihton  as  acting  manager  of  that 
company,  which  appointment  was  not  of 
long  continuance.  He  however  succeeded  to 
that  office  a  second  time,  only  a  few  mouths 
ago,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his 
death,  which  happened  on  the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  the  SOth  of  October,  at  his  house 
in  Chester  Place,  Pimlico. 


There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  fotigue 
and  anxiety  which  Mr.  Raymond  underwent 
for  the  last  few  months  in  preparing  Drury 
Lane  theatre  for  opening,  and  in  fanning 
its  operation  for  the  season,contributed  toii}- 
duce  the  apoplectic  attack,which  so  suddenly 
and  fatally  terminated  his  career.  His  last 
appearance  on  the  stage  was  after  the  opera 
un  the  preceding  Tuesday,  to  announce  Miss 
Byrne's  repetition  of  the  part  of  Adela  in 
the  haunted  tower.  He  then  looked  rather 
pale  and  unwell ;  but  the  pleasure  of  the 
occasion  took  from  his  countenance  every 
symptom  of  disease  which  could  be  consr> 
dered  alarming.  A  severe  cold  and  cough 
were  his  only  eomplaints,  until  the  momiBg 
of  Monday,  when  m  writing  a,  letter,  he  was 
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struck  with  apoplety,  uid  continued  in  a 
state  of  insensibility  for  the  fourteen  hours 
preceding  his  dissolution.  Mr.  Raymond 
^as  little  past  the  piirae  of  life,  and  of  a 
K^ustforiii,  though  with  that  shortness  of 
neck  and  fullness  of  l>abit  which  is  eenerally 
seen  in  persons  liable  to  the  disonler  which 
occasioned  his  death.  He  was  not  an  intem- 
perate liver;  but  late  and  heavy  suppers, 
after  the  labuurs  of  the  day  were  over,  form- 
ed a  species  of  indulgence  almost  the  conse- 
quence of  his  avocations,  but  fatal  to  bis 
health  and  to  lensth  of  days.  He  has  left 
s  widow,  (originally  a  Miss  Carmicbael,  of 
Dublin)  and  six  children,  two  sons  and  four 
daughters,  to  Isment  his  loss ;  to  them  the 
most  severe  and  afflicting ;  for  he  was  a  good 
husbuid  and  an  affectionate  lather.  Report 
says  that  a  play  will  be  acted  for  their  be- 
nefit, and  we  will  venture  to  predict  that  a 
more  productive  one  never  was  performed. 

As  an  Actor,  we  think,  Luke  in  Riches 
was  his  best  character.  It  displayed  great 
force  and  vigour.  But  his  Osmond,  and 
uarts  of  that  description,  were  all  exceeding* 
Iv  effective.  His  forte  lay  more  in  the  power- 
ful portraiture  of  sweeping  passion,  than 
in  the  nicer  delineation  of  minute  shade;. 

As  Manager  of  Drury  Lane,  he  was  xea- 
lous,  enterprising,  active  and  indefatigable. 
For  many  weeks  he  had  passed  his  tinie  from 
sunrise  to  midnight  in  superintending  the 
alterations  made  before  opening  the  season. 
At  the  period  we  spoke  of  these  improve- 
ments as  hizhly  satisfactory  ;  where  classic 
taste  was  left  in  the  back  ground  the  inter- 
ests of  the  treasury  formed  s  sound  excuse 
tor  resorting  to  otlier  modes  of  attraction. 

His  fiineral,  which  took  place  last  Sun- 
day, fiirnished  a  strong  proof  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  hekl.  Almost  the  entire 
body  of  his  brother  performers  atteitded,  and 
the  procession  consisted  of  from  50  to  60 
mourning  coaches,  filled  we  believe  with 
mourners,  and  the  private  carriages  of  la- 
menting friends.  The  munificence  of  Mrs. 
Coutts,  we  have  heard,  was  displayed  on 
this  occasioa.  The  obseouies  of  Mr.  Ray- 
mond were  performed  in  St  Paul's,  Covent 
Uarden,  ana  his  remains  deposited  with  due 
solemnity  in  the  burial  ground  of  that 
Church. 


THE  DRAMA. 


DRURY  LANE. 

Othello  was  played  on  Saturday  with  so 
much  novelty  in  the  cast,  as  to  demand  ob- 
Krvation.  Of  Mr.  Kesn's  Hoot,  we  shall, 
however,  say  little :  it  has  been  canvassed 
till  scarcely  a  point  remains  for  criticism. 
We  believe  we  are  not  singular  in  consider- 
ing it  to  be  his  best  character.  The  fiery 
temperament,  and  the  untamed  ferocity  of 
Othello,  are  entirely  in  unison  #ith  bis  most 
efiective  powers  in  pourlrayinc  the  fiercest- 
-passions  of  the  human  breast.  In  the  scenes 
where  lago  works  bim  up  to  the  maddest 
jealousy,  there  is  an  astonishing  vigour. 
£ven  iHiiMTf  it  betrays  bim  into  s  degree  of 


excess,  where  his  voice  breaks  into  a  dis- 
cordant roar,  there  is  a  feeling  which  he  has 
produced  in  the  audience,  a  dreadful  reality 
in  hu  own  sufferings,  and  a  sense  of  bis  par- 
ticular fury  and  national  savageness,  which 
combine  to  excuse,  if  not  to  recommend 
it.  In  other  instances,  this  seems  to  us  to  be 
a  considerable  blemish.  Mr.  Kean  had  put 
some  sort  of  shinine  bluish  paste  upon  nis 
cheeks,  too  frightfully  ugly  for  our  notions 
of  Othello.  It  IS  true  be  is  black,  and  de- 
clined into  the  vale  of  years;  but  therefore 
It  is  the  let$  necessary  to  render  him  more 
hideous  for  the  loves  of  Dcsdemona,  by 
painting  him  with  an  ashy  face,  like  a  Siaox 
Indian  in  a  bad  picture. 

A  young  lady  made  her  first  appearance 
upon  any  stage  in  the  soft  and  gentle  Des- 
demona.  Her  apprehensions  were  extreme; 
but  the  applause,  which  not  only  the  usual 
kindness  of  the  audience,  but  her  own  per- 
sonal attractions  elicited,  helped  ber  speMily 
to  surmount  them,  and  obtain  a  sufficient 
measure  of  self-possession,  to  give  herself  to 
the  character.  The  debutante  has  a  fine 
figure,  a  handsome  countenance,  and 
pleasing  voice.  The  first  is  her  greatest 
qualification  for  tragedy;  for  in  her  face 
tnere  is  more  of  beauty  than  strong  expres- 
sion; and  in  her  tones  more  of  sweetness 
than  of  power.  Such  being  the  requisites 
for  Desdeinona,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
add,  that  she  looked  it  charmingly,  and  per- 
formed it  with  much  grace  and  propriety.  In 
this  vralk  we  are  of  opinion  she  will  be  a 
very  pleasing  acquisition  to  Druiy  Lane ; 
but,  though  the  impression  she  made  upon 
us  is  very  favourable,  we  doubt  her  posses* 
sion  of  energy  for  the  higher  walk  of  tra- 
gedy. 

Mr.  Maywood  played  laso — and  we  wish 
we  had  nothing  to  say  about  his  perform- 
ance. But,  besides  our  determination  to 
advance  nothing  in  our  criticisms  upon  the 
drama,  but  wlwi  we  can  sustain,  if  ques- 
tioned, thus  doing  our  duty  to  our  readers, 
to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  we  bold  that 
the  plain  and  impartiiU  notice  of  failure  in 
actors  and  of  unworthy  pieces,  is  the  only 
method  to  improve  the  stage,  to  encoiirwe 
real  talent,  to  serve  the  Theatres,  to  render 
the  meed  of  praise  valuable  where  it  is  be- 
stowed, and  to  produce  that  state  of  things 
in  the  composition  of  the  companies,  the 
casts  of  parts,  and  the  production  of  goo<l 
dramas,  which  alone  can  please  the  public, 
and  in  pleasing  the  public,  promote  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  theatrical  world.  In 
one  word  then,  Mr.  Maywood  was  a  very, 
very  indifferent  luo.  He  wanted  the  powers 
of  his  Emilia,  (Mrs.  Glover,)  who  impart- 
ed great  efiect  to  the  only  passages  wl.ich 
are  susceptible  of  effect  in  ber  part. 

We  have  only  to  offer  one  other  remark. 
There  was  so  much  applause  from  the 
fi-iends  of  the  respective  candidates,  and 
from  a  large  proportion  of  the  audience,  that 
all  the  best  scenes  of  the  Tragedy  were  utter- 
ly spoilt  by  the  cotuunt  andinjudicious  in- 
terruptions they  received  ;  and  those  who 
went  to  the  theatre  to  enjoy  the  perform- 
ances, were  disappointed  in  their  expect^ 
tions. 


On  Wedncidsys  Mrioi»nM]o-druii^  call- 


ed TAe  FtiUi  of  Cfy^e,  was  produced  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  Johnston^ 
and  abating  the  vices  inherent  in  this  species 
of  composition,  (for  our  opinions  of  which 
see  our  remarks  on  the  Father  and  his  Child- 
ren, at  the  other  House,)  it  is  as  clever  and 
well  sustained  a  piece  of  the  kind  as  has  been 
brought  before  the  public.  The  moral  and 
the  sense,  the  nature  and  the  consistency  of 
melo-dramas  invariably  run  upon  all-fours. 
Thus,  in  the  present  instaiic«^  Ellen  (Miss 
Kelly)  is  a  virtuous  young  damsel,  only  un- 
Ibrtunate  in  allowing  herself  to  be  seduced; 
the  Laird  of  Kenmuir  (Penley)  is  a  man  M 
the  finest  sentiments  of  truth  and  honour, 
but,  by  some  accident,  her  seducer;  Edward, 
her  brother,  (Wallaek)  is  a  noblr  soldier,  and 
shoots  Kenmuir,  upon  susfncion,  in  a  duel ; 
the  gypsies,  lawless  ruffians,  who  have  sworn 
vengeance  a^inst  the  young  laird,  for  de- 
stroying their  wigwams,  (as  Ellangowao  , 
does  in  Guy  ManneringOdo  almost  the  only  ' 
good  action,  by  tending  his  wounds  and 
preserving  his  hfe. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  absurdities,  the 
Falls  of  Clyde  is  so  well  eot  up,  and  the  in- 
terest is  so  well  maintained  to  the  last,  that  it 
promises  to  run  over  the  rocks  of  criticism 
as  dashinely  as  the  river,  at  the  place  of  its 
name,  dashes  over  its  rocky  bed.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  the  Highlands,  during  the  time 
of  the  Scots  rebellion,  and  the  piece  opens 
with  a  gypsy  overture,— and  overthrow  by 
Kenmuir.  Then  follow  the  grievous  loves 
of  Kenmuir  and  Ellen,  the  daughter  of  a 
worthy  old  Englishman,  who  prefers  the 
rough  hospitality  of  the  Highlands  to  his 
own  country,  ilis  son  Edward,  a  fine  spi- 
rited youth,  and  Serjeant  in  a  loyal  Highland 
corps,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  father,  overhears 
part  of  a  conversation  between  the  younj; 
laird  and  his  sister,  and  inflamed  by  a  suspi- 
don  that  the  piirpMeof  the  former  must  oe 
seduction,  he  arms  himself  and  follows  him. 
Having  overtaken  Kemnuir,  he  challenges 
him,  they  fight,  and  the  voung  laird  is  appa- 
rently mortally  wounded,  and,  too  late,  ex- 
plains the  nature  of  his  connection  with 
Ellen.  Edward  blames  his  own  precipitancy, 
and  receives  the  forgiveness  of  Kenarair, 
who  entnists  a  case  of  jewels  to  his  care,  as 
a  present  for  his  sister.  The  spot  where  the 
duel  is  fought  is  near  the  gypnes'  retreat — 
they  find  Kenmuir,  but  discovering  that  the 
spark  of  life  is  not  extinct  they  drag  him  to 
their  cave,  as  a  prise  of^no  little  wortfa. 
Edward,  in  the  mean  time  is  apprehended 
for  the  murder  of  the  laird,  the  jewels  found 
in  his  possession  are  presumptive  evidences 
of  bis  guilt,  and  as  martial  law  reigns  at  the 
time  in  Scotland,  be  is  sentenced  to  be  shot. 
This  fatal  incident  cives  rise  to  many  inte- 
resting scenes  and  hair-breadth  escapes; 
till  at  length,  aided  by  a  true  son  of  Cale- 
donia  (honest  Donald,  a  Highland  bagpiper) 
Kenmuir  escapes,  and  is  restored  to  Ellen. 
Edward  is  liberated,  the  gypsies  are  sur> 
rounded  and  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
curtain  drops. 

The  scenery  is  very  effiKtive ;  the  dresses 
good ;  and  the  music  (by  T.  Cook)  is  in  some 
parts  very  sweet,  and  generally  rises  above 
mediocnty. 
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It  is  but  justice  to  the  performcrt,  to  say 
that  thry  all  exerted  themselves  with  suc- 
cess. Miss  Kelly  gave  great  effect  to  the 
tlnmcter  uf  Ellen,  and  received  the  unani- 
mous plaudits  of  the  audience,  though  there, 
was  rather  too  much  of  violent-grirf  allotted 
to  her  share.  H.  Johnston's  Donald  was  an 
excellent  piece  of  acting,  and  served  tn  re-. 
lieve  the  seriousness  of  the  other  part".    The' 

Jroutbful  soldier  was  well  pourlrajed  by  Wal- 
ack ;  and  Knight,  as  an  aged  and  virtuous 
Csther,  was  nature  itself.  The  other  charac- 
ter* were  very  well  supjiorted,  among  whom 
we  must  not  uroit  to  moution  Messrs.  Ben- 
gough  and  Smith,  (gypsies)  nor  I'enley,  as 
the  young  Laird  Kenmuir. 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

Last  Saturday  was  brought  forth  "  a  new 
dramatic  piece"  in  two  acts,  which,  arcording 
to  the  bill»,  had  been  long  in  prer>aratioh, 
and  railed  The  Father  and  Hit  Children. 
We  lament  exceedingly  that  these  prepara- 
tions were  nut  conlmued  to  the  Greek 
Calends,  for  a  more  disreputable  production 
lias  not  in  our  memory  been  offered  to  public 
contempt.  It  is  taken  from  the  Freoch,  and 
would  disgrace  the  Porte  St.  Martin. 

We  would  not  speak  thus  harshly  of  the 
work  in  question,  but  from  a  conviction, 
reiidered  stronger  by  its  appearance,  that  it 
is  full  time  to  make  a  decided  stand  against 
that  class  of  monstrosities  to  which  it  bn- 
loBgs,  and  of  which  it  seems  to  runcentrate 
the  wliole  folly  and  absurdity  within  its  own 
narrow  bounds.  Furtive  Max|3ies  bringing 
innocence  into  jeopardy,  ana  judicial  Dogs 
bringing  guilt  to  punishment,  and  Apes  of 
imitative  valour  defending  misfortune,  and 
every  anin>al  which  can  furnish  a  trait  of 
sagacity  for  the  mek>-drame  maker,  have 
interested  humanity  upon  the  stage  tilt  even 
brutea  might  wonder  at  their  powers.  Differ- 
ing from  these  precious  pieces  only  in  I  he 
omission  of  the  inferior  creatures,  (real 
borsest,  real  dogs,  real  ducks,  real  asses,)  and 
inheriting  all  (heir  other  vices,  comes  the 
sentimental  afterpiece,  beautifully  variegated 
from  robbery  to  rape,  and  from  rape  to 
nMtrder,  and'  from  murder  to  suicide.  How 
Mtblime  is  tlte  mirror  these  hold  up  to 
nature  I  how  amusing  to  the  mature,  how 
inatrueting  to  the  young ! 

We  were  presiunptuous  enot^h  as  public 
writers  to  fancy  we  could  by  words  com- 
municate to  our  readers  a  pretty  accurate 
idea  of  what  we  saw  or  beard  and  wished  to 
convey  to  them.  But  these  nielo-drama» 
with  their  mummery  and  music  put  us  to  a 
■•retrial.  We  will  however  do  our  endea- 
vour to  let  those  understand  who  have  not 
aeen  what  such  a  thing  is,  and  our  suhjeci 
shall  be  The  father  and  Hit  ChilHrtn. 

Ye  who  delight  in  images  ot  starvation 
listen  to  the  story  of  Monsieur  Dumont  and 
his  family! 

The  scene  opens  with  Miss  Booth  (Miss 
DumoAi)  in  a  very  pale  and  starving  condi- 
tion :  she  is  accompanied  b^  two  miserably 
emaciated  looking  brats  of  four  or  live  vcars> 
vSwtfi,  her  "  little  brother*/' who  cry  piteous- 
ly  that  they  are  hungry  and  want  bread ;, 
oad  no  mcurvel,  for  they  have  not  teucfaed  ai 
morsel  for  twenty-four  hours.    It  wauld  add 


finely  to  the  tragic  effect  of  this  part,  could 
the  small-pox,  measles,  or  hooping-cough  he 
introduced  !  Well,  then  comes  Mr.  Farley, 
an  exceeding  honest,  poor  young  man,  a 
rustic  lover  of  Miss  Dumont,  but  destitute 
of  bread  and  money,  which  she  appeareth 
more  to  lark  than  "  love  or  any  such  buf- 
foonery." Thry  hug  and  kiss  the  children 
alternately,  and  persuade  them  to-  go  to 
sleep  and  forget  famishing;  but  here  is  one 
of  our  criticaF  puzzles  to  carry  our  readers 
along  with  us,  without  a  gamut  atid  an 
engraving.  Be  it  known  that  all  the  pathetic 
and  strong  touches  are  accompanie<l  as  occa- 
sion requires  by  the  fiddle,  the  piano,  the 
trumpet,  she  bassoon,  and  the  dotibie  drum. 
Now  kissing  the  children  is'a  part  of  pathos, 
and  calls  for  the  Piano — pianissimo;  ex.  gr. 

Sol  fa  la  (mack)  sol  fa  (mack)  fa  la  la 
(tmark). 

By  practising  the  $ol  fa  in  a.  melan- 
choly tone,  and  kissing  the  cheeks  of  the 
prettiest  girl  on  his  right  and  left  three 
times,  where  the  "  smacks"  are  parentheti- 
cally set  down,  any  gentleman  may  form 
a  tolerable  notion  of  the  execution  of  this 
hit  of  the  performince.  Mr.  Macready,  the 
fiither,  returns  unable  to  procure  work  or 
relief,  and  re-enactsthe  despairing  and  fond- 
ting  scene  with  the  children.  In  justice  to 
him  we  will  say,  he  displayed  powers  worthy 
of  a  better  occasion.  His  cotintenance  is 
unfortnnatp,  but  his  talent  was  admirable. 

There  not  being  enough  of  distress  in  this 
faint  picture,  we  have  the  son  of  the  com- 
mandant (Mr.  Abbott),  who  imdera  feigned 
name  endeavours  to  srauce,  and  does  finally 
carry  off  Miss  Dumont.  This  taste  for  a  half- 
starved  wench  is  somewhat  uncommon,  but 
the  Colonel  is  altogether  an  odd,  wicked, 
worthless  scoimdrel,  and  his  servant  (Mr. 
Blanchard)  Is  not  a  whit  better,  tliough  a 
little  more  sportive  in  his  iniquities.  When 
these  two  enter,  the  trombone  and  gong  an- 
nounce horrible  mischief — 

;'r«.'f-rrB«frB«--(cra^h) 
Bom-bom,  ding-dong,  (thump) ' 
Cecilia  of  coursedeclines  the  honours  intend- 
ed by  these  visitors — she  even  resists  their 
advances  as  potently  as  her  weak  condition 
permits,  and  lo !  a  sort  of  dirge  on  the  \'iolin 
brings  her  papa'to  her  reKue.  lie  disarms  the 
Colonel  {tirang-taetdle-tvang)  who  retires 
leaving  his  pistol  and  a  pocket-liook,  with 
which  ne  had  tried  to  bribe  the  daughter.  This 
is  returned  to  the  skulking  varlet,  his  servant. 
The  two  little  children  run  out  from  the 
closer,  where  the  cunning  rogues  stopped 
all  the  time  of  the  fray,  and  jumping  on 
their  father's  knees,  cry  for  bread  and  butter, 
(Uot)  mtititf),  Cecilia  faints  on  achair  (ilover,) 
the  father  leaps  up  in  utter  desperation, 
(phthroo,  tut-ut-ut-phthroo  phroo  too),  seizesa 
cloak  aind  the  pistol  (double  baa),  and  rushes 
out  to  Commit  a  robbery,  (doahle  bai%  again.) 

We  forgot  a  procession  of  dancing  vil- 
lagers, to  a  shrine  erected  to  St.  Agnes,  op- 
posite Dumont's  cfottage,  in  which  Mr.  No- 
ble is  as  straitened  in  his — clothes,  as  Mr. 
Macready  is  in  bis  circumstances,  and  in 
truth  we  are  of  opinion  that  neither  arc  fit- 
to  be  so  e:(posed  upon  the  £tage.  Male 
dancers  do  wrong  to  show  their  shapes  in  a 
WKj  mof*  tfl4eeoroos  than  nuditry.    The  lit- 


tle children  are  brought  out  by  Mr.  Farler, 
and  sit  on  his  knee  to  see  the  dance ;  aiid 
the  author's  knowledge  ofhnmtn  nature  i> 
here  charmingly  displayed,  fur  all  tlie  while 
Miss  Luppino  and  the  corps  de  ballet  are 
skipping  aliout,  the  in-chins  do  not  squall  so 
much  as  once  fur  bread  and  butter.  This  is 
because  their  minds  are  amused  (more  than 
nurs  was  I) ;  from  which  we  may  gather  this 
uscfiil  lesson,  that  a  show  of  dancing  »  • 
tolerable  succedaneum  fur  meat  to  littla 
children ;  just  as  history  tells  of  a  totor^ 
who,  unable  to  get  bis  tired  char^  home 
while  night  and  storm  were  gatherins,  rut 
each  a  stick,  and  setting  them  astroddle  on 
these  wooden  hories,  they  forgot  ail  their 
fatigues  and  scampered  home  in  high  style. 
But,  to  our  family  afibir. 

Act  Second,  we  have  the  Commandant 
(Mr.  Egerton)  with  his  rfegiment  in  a  wood 
(  military  band) — he  is  left  alone;  the  father 
assaults  him,  but  overcome  with  horror  at 
his  own  act,  throws  himself  at  his  feet,  ex- 
plains his  motive,  and  gets  a  purse  for  his 
pains.  Blanchard  imposing  on  Peter  (Farley) 
renders  liim"  an  accomplice  in  carrying  off 
Cecilia,  and  beingovcrheard,  implicates  him 
in  the  Commandant's  suspicions.  A  grand 
light  ensues,  when  the  lady  is  torn  away  ; 
the  little  children  run  about  and  screech, 
Mr.  Farley  fights  furiously  with  swords,  and 
to  aid  his  valiant  efforts,  claps  a  child  uj>on 
his  shoidder,  and  threatens  to  hurl  it  against 
his  adversaries  (a  good  burlesque  of  Rolla)^ 
they  however  disarm  him,  abstract  the  dam- 
sel, and  lock  her  defender  in.  The  Com- 
mandant luckily  meets  the  ravishers  and 
rescues  Cecilia;  her  father  iind  lover  Seek 
her  at  the  Chateau,  (which  is  beautiful  and 
does  great  credit  to  the  scene-painter)  where 
they  are  stopped  as  the  criminals,  &c. ;  b»rt 
theColonel  is  discovered  by  the  simple  acci> 
dent  of  having  left  a  locket,  belonging  to 
his  mother,  in  the  possession  of  the Caf  tain 
with  whom  he  Struggled  when  the  yntmg 
lady  was  delivered.  "The  denouement  con- 
sists in  the  disgrace  of  the  good  Comman- 
dant's bad  Son,  the  re-union  of  the  starving 
family,  the  administering  of  huge  slices  of 
bread  and  butler  to  the  Tittle  children,  the 
satisfaction  of  her  appetite  liy  Cecilia,  and 
the  happy  German  moral  iihisiratiotr,  that 
robbing  through  necessity  is  more  com- 
mendablo  than  cool  viliony,  rafo,- Mad' in- 
tended murder. 

We  shall  not  aild  to  the  length  of  this  cri- 
ticism by  dwelling  on  the  "want  of  taste 
involved  in  the  supposition  that  such  dis- 
gusting and  painful  representations  could  be 
agreeable  to  the  public,  or  that  starving 
men,  women,  or  children,  could  be  made 
interesting  on  the  stage,  and  far  less  the 
entire  support  of  a  drama.  It  might  liAve 
occurred,  we  think,  that  the  subject  was 
every  way  un8uitable,-^that  if  ill  acted.  It 
would  bo  abominable ;  if  well  acted,  horribM; 
and  however  acted,  not  endurable.  It  wa^ 
well  acted,  and  has  our  most  decided  refwo- 
batioft. 

Having  stated  otnropiiiion  of  titis  Melo- 
drama, it  may  afford-some  relief  to  (he  jpfitS- 
lure,  to  connect  with  it,  by  way  of  ejiMm, 
a  couple  of  extracts  from  (he  contrtentAl 
(«re#s  whi<fh  bear  upon  iu  merits.    Tbt  St  A, 
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tbough  of  so»e  WQUths'  »ttMiding,  s«eip4  9s 
ir  it  aittieipated  6U«li  »  proJucriun  »nd  the 
fate  it  ii^Mrved,  though  our  audiences  are 
b,«coinif>g  (00  polite  to  tbrovr  apple-skios  on 
tite  stage. . 

"  Oil  a  jou£,  ('>ys  one  who  would  be  witty 
at  our  expense)  il  y  a  peu  de  temps,  au  petit 
theatre  de  Lyon,  un  vaudeTlUe  iutitule,  IfC 
ilariagt  par  appitit,  dont  Tintrigue  a  paru 
bien  maigre.  Dans  une  des  scenes  de  cette 
rapsodie,  l'!">>oureuse,  mourant  de  faint,  de- 
igaodait  i  dijeiner  :  '  Que  n'est-elle  i  Lon- 
dree  ?  die  un  plaisant,  on  lui  jetterait  des 
pommes  cuites.'" 

'One  other  extract  is  ajeu-d'esprit'on  these 
monstrous  Mslo-dramas,  and  taicen  from  tlie 
Cerroan. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Rhodes  affair  has 
rendered  murders  and  assaasinatioDS  th?  fa- 
sbiooable  topics  of  conversation.  Certain 
Journalists,  who  well  know  the  interest  with 
which  the  greater  portion  of  mankind  listen 
to  the  details  of  all  that  is  cstravagant  and 
horrible,  have  inrented  and  added  new 
scenes  tu  the  dreadful  tragjedy.  Our  modem 
CreMtuui  have  eagerly  seized  on  this  event, 
and. Heaven  knows  the  profit  ibey  may  de- 
rive from  Madfne.  Manson,  whose  discretion 
and  impenetrability  will,  without  contradio 
tiun,  constitute  a  character  entirely  new  to 
the  stage.  Thanks  to  the  corruption  of 
taste,  we  may  expect  that  the  success  of  the 
Melu-drama  of  Hhodes  will  exceed  that  of 
the  tie-volaae,  and  all  the  other  dramatic 
lUoiistrofities  which  attest  the  degeneration 
of  the  art,  and  perhaps  of  our  manners. 

One  of  the  Parisian  Journalists,  who  have 
lately  amused  theaseivus  by  adding  new 
episodes  to  the  Rhodes  investigation,  re- 
ocived  a  day  or  two  ago  the  following  letter: 
"  Sir,  An  unnatural  mother,  who  was 
a  short  time  since  delivered  in  a  hay-loft  at- 
tached to  my  residence,  has  devoured  her 
four  children.  If  you  think  the  mention  of 
this  cilxuniatance  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
Valuable  Journal,  you  have  my  permission 
to  insert  it. 

"  One  of  your  Subieribers." 
Little  presents  of  this  kind  are  seldom 
fejected ;  and,  moreover,  the  one  in  question 
fMrntshed  matter  for  an  excellent  disserta- 
tion on  the  disastrous  influence  of  corrupt 
faanners.  Whilst  profoundly  ruminating  on 
his  text,  a  ray  of  nght  suddenly  beamed  on 
the  mind  of  the  wnter — Fotir  children  de- 
voured, and  four  editions  of  Voltaire  pub- 
lished. What  a  happy  combination  of 
events !  The  homily  was  quite  ready,  when, 
by  an  nnlucky  accident,  a  blockhead  of  a 
servant  arrived  with  the  following  letter, 
which  bis  master  had  desired  him  not  to 
deliver  until  the  morning  after  ; 

"  I  fprgot  to  sute,  Sir,  that  the  four  chil- 
dren to  whom  I  alluded  in  my  former  note, 
were  four  pretty  little  kittens,  and  I  beg  you 
will  mentien  this  circumstance  by  way  of 
supplement  to  your  article." 

Heavens  !  what  a  fortunate  escape !  ex- 
claimed the  historian,  who  was  thus  dis- 
appointed of  the  infanlophagicide ;  but  I'll  be 
revenged,  and  will  instantly  iiisert  a  para- 
graph, stating  that  I  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  atrorion  hoar. 


DIGEST  OF  POLITICS  AND 

NEWS. 
The  politics  and  news  of  the  past 
week  do  not  embarrass  us  with  much 
matter ;  like  Gratiano's  reasons,  they  are 
"  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two 
bushels  ofcbaff:  you  shall  seek  all  day 
etc  you  find  them ;  and,  when  you  have 
them,  they  are  not  worth  the  search." 
The  daily  Press  has  however  been  inter- 
estingly  occupied  with  the  reports  of  I  he 
trials  for  high  treason'  at  Derby,  witli  de- 
tailed accounts  from  India,  and  with  siich 
other  more  minute  matters  of  foreign 
and  domestic  intelligence  as  are  now 
geaenlly  costained  in  a  LondoB  news- 
paper, rendenng  it  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  curious,  amusing,  and  im- 
portant publications  in  the  world,  thou;|,'h 
custom  has  made  us  insensible  or  un- 
miadful  of  this  circumstance. 

The  triab  at  Derby  have  closed,  in  a 
manner  which  we  think  all  men  must 
unite  in  approving.  The  dominion  of 
the  laws  has  been  manifested ;  the  mercy 
which  tempers  their  administr4tion  has 
been  displayed  ;  power  has  been  exer- 
cised under  the  control  of  Justice,  and 
the  Sacrifice  demanded  for  the  common 
safety,  has  been  accompanied  byaPeace- 
otfenng  to  the  common  feeling  of  huma- 
nity. Of  the  unhappy  men  thrown  upon 
juries  of  their  country  for  trial,  four  have 
been  condemned  to  the  death  of  tailors, 
namely,  Jeremiah  Brandreth,  called  the 
'Nottingham  Captain,' William  Turner, 
Isaac  Ludlam,  and  George  Weightman : 
the  last  was  recommended  to  mercy,  on 
account  of  his  youth  and  former  good 
character.  Nineteen  others  having  with- 
drawn their  plea  of  "  not  guilty,"  and 
pleaded  guilty,  were  also  condemned  to 
death,  but  with  an  understanding  that 
they  should  be  objects  of  mercy :  and  the 
remaining  twelve,  not  being  proceeded 
against  by  the  prosecutors,  were  dis- 
charged with  a  solemn  admonition. 

We  lament  to  record  an  afflicting  ac- 
cident from  shipwreck.  The  WiNiara 
and  Mary  packet.  Manly,  from  Bristol 
to  Waterford,  struck  on  the  Wolf-rocks, 
near  the  Flat-holm,  on  the  night  of  the 
22d  instant,  and  soon  after  foundered, 
when  33  of  kec  crew  and  passteugers 
perished.  The  total  mimber  of  persons 
on  board  was  .56 ;  and  among  the  drown- 
ed are  the  Captain  (Mawly),  and  several 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  respectability. 

A  Reforming  bustle  has  sprung  up 
among  the  Scots  Bouroughs,  which  seems 
to  excite  some  stir  in  places  which  have 
berctofore  been  quiescent  in  political 
c«iitroversies. 

The  Courier  Newspaper  states  another 
proof  of  the  improvement  of  the  revenue. 


That  arising  from  the  Excise,  the  most 
deficient  in  the  annual  aceouata  to  Oc- 
tober, was  last  week  320,0001.  more  than 
the  corresponding  week  of  the  preceding 
year:  the  increase  is  chiefly  on  Malt 
and  Sail ; — the  latter  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  diminished,  and  the  former  in- 
creased. 

The  accounts  from  India  confirm  the 
opinions  w«  offered  in  our  last  Number. 
The  Cuttack  insurrection  shuns  the  force 
sent  to  subdue  it,  and  was  already  con- 
fined to  an  inaccessible  district,  and  the 
British  communications  re-opened.  The 
Mahratta  and  other  predatory  powers 
seem  staggered  by  the  display  of  strength 
and  firmness  made  by  our  government: 
they  were  not  ready  for  a  coalition, — we 
were  ready  to  put  them  down,  and  we  trust 
the  occasion  will  not  be  allowed  to  slip.  In 
the  East  these  states  are,  upon  land,  what 
the  Barbary  pirates  are  in  the  European 
seas ;  and  the  repose  and  security  of  the 
world  require  that  bbth  should  be 
strictly  bound  in  and  confined  lo  limits 
consistent  with  the  rights  and  happiness 
of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

There  has  been  an  inundation  of  do- 
cuments from  South  America,  but  they 
are  all  of  a  dubious  or  absurd  character. 
In  Mexico  it  is  said  a  more  extended 
rising  has  taken  place,  and  from  Amelia 
Island,  wc  hewr,  that  General  M'Gregor, 
who  had  just  declared  the  Floridas  m  a 
state  of  blockade,  has  fled,  leavine  his 
followers,  94  in  number,  to  shift  for 
themselves!  Of  this  terrible  band  we 
have  the  most  magnificent  bulletins — 
their  "  formidable "  appearance,  their 
invincible  resolution,  their  "briji  can- 
nonades," with  two  swivels!  The  stage 
does  not  furnish  so  ludieroDS  a  carica- 
ture of  war. 

The  Continental  papers  do  not  affofd 
us  any  important  information,  and  chiefly 
repeat  ohi  and  doubtfiil  ramours.  Baron 
Stunner,  the  Anstrian  Commissianer,  is 
recalled  firom  St.  Helena  to  go  Charai- 
d'Af^ires  to  the  United  States.  'Ae 
Duke  of  Wellington  has  repaired  to  hb 
bead-quarters  at  Cambray  from  Paris, 
There  is  a  report  that  the  new  Dey  of 
Algiers  has  been  strangled,  but  it  does 
not  rest  on  good  autlwrity  ;  and  we  N- 
joice  to  say  the  same  of  a  report  of  tho 
death  of  Talma. 

A  click  of  French  revolutionary 
officers,  including  Clause},  Lefevre  Dea- 
nouettes,  Grouchy,  Vandamme,  the  tw« 
Lallemands,  Labaiaal,  Peoniers,  Gamier 
de  SaiBtes,  Count  Real,  and  others,  hftve 
proceeded  an  an  expedition  to  the  Mo- 
bile, where  we  doubt  not  we  shall  soon 
hear  of  (heir  movements,  for  they  are 
not  men  to  reinain  siuiet,^ 
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♦THE  LfTERARY  fiAZETtTE,  AND 


The  cflebrated  Polish  patriot  Kosci- 
usko died  at  Soleure  on  the  15th  Octo- 
ber. '  Campbell  has  added  to  his  immor- 
tality, in  the  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
'"  Hope  for  a  leuoo  twde  Ihe  world  ftrewatt, 
Afxt  FmddtH  ihiiek'd  wben  KoKiuakofvll." 


VARIETIES. 
MR.  WESrS  PICTURE.' 

DEATH  OH  THB  PALE  BOaaB. 

This  sublinfie  subject  we  had  only  an 
opportnnihr  of  seeing  yesterday,  and  can 
therefore  do  little  more  than  introduce  it 
to  our  readers.  It  is  from  the  fine  sketch 
by  the  venerable  president,  with  which 
all  the  admirers  of  painting  arc  familiar, 
from  having  seen  it  for  many  years  in  his 
gallery.  When  we  say  that  the  grandeur 
and  spirit  of  this  composition  is  not  only 
fully  sustained  in  the  great  picture,  but 
improved  by  the  suggestions  of  severer 
study  and  more  matured  experience,  we 
shall  only  prepare  the  public  for  what  it 
will  shortly  witness,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary and  sublime  works  which 
this  age  or  country  has  produced.  The 
opening  of  the  seals  in  the  6th  chapter  of 
Revelations,  one  of  the  most  terrible  mys- 
teries in  the  Christian  religion,  seemed 
almost  above  the  powers  of  art.  But 
what  Milton  has  achieved  in  verse,  is  not 
faintly  followed  by  West  on  canvas  ;  and 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years  be  has,  by  this 
effort,  in  our  humble  judgment,  consum- 
mated his  immortality. 

At  present  we  can  do  no  more  than 
promise  to  pay  proper  attention  to  this 
remarkable  production  in  our  subsequent 
numbers.  In  about  ten  days,  we  under- 
stand, it  will  be  opened  to  public  view. 

THE  PSEyDaBMPEROR. 
We  translate  the  following  from  the  Paris 
Journal  to  which  it  appears  to  be  addressed, 
on  account  of  the  humorous  account  it  gives 
uf '  tlie  pretended  Emperor. 

To  the  Editor  of  (Ac  Quotiditnne. 

MontmtrU,  Sept,  10. 
Permit  me.  Sir,  to  address  to  you  a  few 
lines  concerning  the  ex-emperor  of  Trevoux. 
of  whom  you  lude  mention  in  your  Journal 
of  the  14th  inst.  I  can  assure  you  that  if 
the  correctional  tribunal  of  this  town  had 
not  condemnad  him  to  five  years'  imprison- 
ment, and  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  francs,  he 
would  one  day  or  other  have  become  a 
Blighty  prince.  He  wanted  only  to  be  en- 
couraged instead  of  arrested  in  his  career ; 
for  during  bis  reign  of  abotU  fifty  dayi  he 
advanceo  almost  as  far  as  though  he  had 
reigned  a  kundrtd.  You  can  form  no  idea 
of  the  condescension  which  be  manifested 
to  me  and  aH  my  fiunily.  When  fie  deigned 
to  enter  my  bouse  in   the   tm»uchoHrg  de 

AIoHlmerU,  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet  as  be- 

I      I 

'  OorFiae  Act'*  dcpwrtmcat  was  made  op 
before  Ibis  notice  yfUM  vritteo. 


came  me  :  he  however  immediately  stretch- 
ed forth  his  hand,  saying,  as  he  dfid  to  the 
hell-rinKcr  at  St.  Paul  de  Varax, "  Rise,  rise, 
I  beg ;  I  am  but  a  man  as  well  as  yourself." 

Could  any  thing  be  more  polite,  more 
liberal  than  this  ?  In  a  word  I  saw  no  dif- 
ference between  him  and  any  other  man,  and 
he  accommodated  himself  to  circumstances 
with  charming  familiarity.  Our  supper  was 
by  no  means  abundant;  yet  he  expressed 
himself  quite  satisfied  with  what  was  placed 
before  him  ;  and  during  the  conviviality  of 
the  repast,  he  let  us  into  a  number  of  state 
secrets,  concerning  which  we  could  never 
have  presumed  to  question  him. 

He  observed  that  we  inspired  him  with 
boundless  confidence.  He  told  my  wife  that 
he  would  shortly  make  her  a  lady  of  ho- 
nour; but  she,  with  her  accustomed  mo- 
desty, rephed,  that  she  was  incompetent  to 
fill  so  high  a  place,  and  that  she  was  more- 
over very  indifferent  about  it,  since  it  must 
prove  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  persons 
who  were  unused  to  things  of  that  sort.  He 
likewise  proposed  that  I  should  make  choice 
of  a  place.  I  told  him  I  had  no  objection 
to  become  collector  for  the  arrondissement 
of  Montmerle  ;  but  the  emperor  observed 
that  that  was  too  insignificant  a  post,  and 
that  I  was  born  to  fill  a  bieher  station.  He 
added,  that  he  liad  some  pMces  in  view  with 
regard  to  Montmerle,  and  that  he  should  one 
day  make  it  one  of  his  good  cities. 

He  then  promised  to  convert  my  sons  into 
the  pretty  pages,  and  in  the  meanwhile  gave 
tu  each  a  piece  uf  ten  centimes,  which  so 
delighted  them  that  they  nearly  stunned  us 
with  cries  of  Vhe  PEmperettr  !  "A  few  mo- 
menta afterwards  the  good  prince  requested 
me  to  lend  him  fifteen  francs,  observing  that 
a  sovereign  always  had  many  difficulties  to 
encounter  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign.  I  immediately  brought  the  fifteen 
francs,  and  besged  that  he  would  accept  of 
them  without  the  payment  of  interest,  as  I 
thought  myself  too  happy  in  having  found 
an  opportunity  to  oblige  his  majesty ;  on 
which  he  said,  "  Old  man,  I  shall  not  forget 
tliis- conduct."  Indeed  I  am  very  certain  ne 
would  nut  have  forgotten  it,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  correctional  tribunal  of  Trevoux. 

We  continued  to  chat  together  for  above 
an  hour;  he  opened  his  portfolio,and  show- 
ed roe  several  leiters,dated  from  Morocco  and 
various  cities  of  the  east;  in  which  after  the 
usual  compliments  between  sovereigns  and 
cousins,  he  received  offers  of  money  and 
troops  at  discretion,  to  enable  him  to  com- 
mence and  finish  the  conquest  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  began  to  grow  late,  so  we  wished 
each  other  good  night,  and  retired  to  rest. 
To  our  great  astonishment,  however,  his 
majesty  set  off  early  next  morning,  without 
even  bidding  us  farewell. 

Judge  what  was  our  consternation,  when 
we  learned  a  few  days  afterwards,  that  he 
had  been  arrested  by  the  police  of  Trevoux, 
with  all  his  papers,  in  which  mention  was 
made  of  five  hundred  millions  of  money, 
and  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  men : 
yet  all  this  vast  force  could  not  protect  him 
against  five  judges.  Thus  was  another  em- 
ptfe overthrown  in  this  nether  world;  and 
an  empire  to  which  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  find  an  equal. 


I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir,  with 
astonishment,  your  very  humble  servamr. 
Dim  Don, 
Bell-founder  at  Montmerle. 


M.  Schoepfel  of  Baireuth  nearly  Gonfirms 
the  prognostics  of  M.  Chevalier,  reapectin« 
the  temperature  of  the  ensuing  winter,  wtiicn 
he  announces  will  be  very  dry  and  cold.  He 
intends  shortly  to  publish  bis  MeteoroIog;inl 
System,  the  result  of  long  observation,  by 
which  he  believes,  himself  able  to  predict 
six  months  before  hand,  the  principal  varia- 
tions of  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  that 
period. 

PAais,  Oct.  IS.— While  the  plague  is  de- 
solating Africa  and  other  Southern  coun- 
tries, M.  BrizI  Fradin,  Member  of  the  Ac^ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Bourdeaux,  announces 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  perfecting  the 
usual  methods  employed  for  disinfection. 
By  means  of  new  apparatus,  the  irritating 
and  iniurioiis  vapours  of  the  acid  are  de- 
stroyed; a  fiesl),  pure,  inodorous,  abundant 
air,  is  constantly  supplied  to  the  persons 
charaed  with  the  care  of  the  infected,  and 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  Messrs.  Chaussier, 
M^rat  and  Thillaye,  Doctors  of  Medicine  of 
the  Royal  Faculty  of  Paris,  have  given  the 
author  of  thia  invention  certificates  of  its 
efficacy,  which  are  calculated  to  inspire  the 
greatest  confidence. 

The  Prussian  Government  has  cbai^eed 
M.  Humphreys,  au  English  engineer,  (who 
has  already  received  a  privilege  for  steam- 
boats in  the  Prussian  dominionaX  with  a 
great  and  useful  operation,  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  the  current  of  the  Elbe,  where 
trunks  of  trees,  deeply  buried  in  the  mud, 
or  piles  long  since  driven  into  the  bed  uf  the 
river,  render  some  parts  difficult  and  dan- 

S^rous  to  the  vessels  which  navigate  it.  Mr. 
umpbreys  has  invented  a  machine,  the 
direction  and  working  of  which  require  only 
one  boatman  and  three  workmen,  and  which 
produces  the  most  powerful  effects.  In  the 
experiments  which  have  been  already  made 
with  this  machine,  S5  piles  shod  wiik  iron, 
and  rammed  thirteen  feet  deep  into  a  rock^f 
soil,  were  pulled  up  in  an  hour  and  a  halt, 
bringing  up  with  them  great  pieces  of  the 
rock  in  which  they  were  fixed.  Trees  iyine 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  and  covered  with 
sand  and  mud,  were  removed  with  sdll 
greater  facility.  Every  thing  announces 
that  this  invention  will  render  signal  ser- 
vice to  navigation. 


Tlemith  Agrieulturtand  Rtiral  Eeamomj/, — 
One  of  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Agriculture  and  Botany  of  this  city  (GiMOt, 
having  procured  at  London  some  seed  of^he 
clobe  turnips,  which  he  had  cultivated  when 
ne  was  in  England,  offered  last  year  hy  the 
medium  of  the  public  prints,  to  distribute 
some  gratis  to  any  of  the  locul  authorides 
who  should  ask  tor  it,  and  also  some  of  the 
seed  of  the  Rutabaga  or  Swedish  Colta 
(Cole  seed),  which  his  friend  the  celebrated 
agriculturist  Sir  John  Sinclair,  had  thought 
might  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the 
species  of  Colza  cultivated  in  Bctgnira,  be- 
cause it  can-  better  endure  the  indecency 
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of  the  climate,  and  produces  a  prodigious 
abundance  of  excellent  seed.  M.  d'Hondt 
d'Arcy  has  thus  the  satiafiurtion  of  giving 
new  species,  to  a  great  many  amateurs  in 
different  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and 
particularly  at  Sledinghe,  near  Ghent.  J.  F. 
Martens,  a  fanner  ot  that  commune,  has 
raised  globe  turnips  of  such  an  extraordinary 
size  that  two  of  them  are  a  sufficient  meal 
for  a  cow.  The  Mayor  of  Sleydinghe,  who 
visited  the  spot,  found  one  which  measured 
an  ell  and  a  half  round  (a  Flemish  ell  is 
three  quraters  of  a  yard.)  One  of  these  tur- 
nips was  waghed  on  the  9th  instant  at  a 
puhlie  weiglwmuse,  and  its  real  weight  was 
13  kilocrams,  or  S7lb.  11  ounces.  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  bow  these  globe 
turnips  have  succeeded  elsewhere,  and  what 
has  been  the  result  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
Colza,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  ce- 
lebrated Scotch  agriculturist. 

The  fbllowine  Extract  from  a  private  Let- 
ter from  Madrid,  shows  that  alterations  and 
improvements  are  going  on  even  in  Spain 

"  A  Journal  has  recently  been  estaUished 
here,  entitled  Tke  Chronicle  o/*  Science  and 
Literature  ;  it  has  already  attained  its  thirty- 
fourth  number.  The  conductors  have 
adopted  the  form  of  the  French  public  pa- 
pers, which  may  indeed  be  looked  upon  as 
an  innovation.  The  publication  treats  of 
the  theatres,  fashion,  commerce,  and  occa- 
sionally of  politics.  The  last  number  con- 
tained among  other  things  an  analysis  of  a 
Melo-drama,  which  has  lately  been  pro- 
duced at  one  of  our  theatres;  some  remarks 
on  the  Opera  of  La  VetlaU,  which  has 
been  performed  here  with  barbarous  mutila- 
tions both  in  the  music  and  poetry ;  and  a 
pretended  letter  from  a  Parisian  Milliner  to 
an  Elegante  of  Madrid.  These  articles  are 
extremely  wittv  and  contain  good  critical 
observations.  We  are  soon  to  have  Buuian 
Moknlaint,  and  already  have  fenillttont, 
which  are  well  worth  those  of  your  Journal- 
ists; And  you  who  judge  othert,  will  now  in 
j/our  turns  he  judged." 

The  collection  of  medals  of  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily of  France  has  lately  been  augmented 
by  a  portrait  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  executed 
by  M.  Oatteaux.  The  noble  and  interesting 
features  of  the  jroune  prince  are  delineated 
on  the  bronze  with  ail  the  tdent  for  which 
that  celebrated  artist  is  distinguished.  The 
whole  figure  is  expressive  of  gentleness  and 
dignity,  and  the  soul  of  the  great  Condi  may 
be  recognised  in  every  line.  The  reverse  of 
this  medal,  which  is  sineularly  b<Mutiful, 
represents  a  courser  terribed  by  the  loss  of 
bis  rider,  whose  #rmour  lies  scattered  on  the 
ground.  At  the  bottom  are  inscribed  the 
terrible  words,  Vincenncs  %Uh  ^  March, 
1804;  and  on  the  exergue,  Periit  hero*.  The 
protection  which  the  King  and  his  august 
nmilv  have  extended  to  this  enterprise, 
would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  its  success; 
but  the  object  and  execution  of  the  work 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  interest  of  a  nation 
which  loves  and  cherishes  its  princes. 

BoTMHot  of  Madame  de  Slael.—f/l.  Baour 
wished  Mad.  de  Stael  to  hear  some  passages 


of  his  Jerusalem,  a  poem.  She  consented  ; 
and  he  had  been  reading  for  more  than  an 
hour,  when  some  one  whispered  to  her,  "  It 
is  very  fine,  but  yon  doubtless  find  it  a  little 
too  long"—"  No,"  replied  the  lady,  «  I  take 
mypleaeure  patienlfy." 

No  -Honetty  in  Dingwall/  —  A  party  of 
Comedianb  on  a  Tour  to  the  North  of  Scot- 
laitd,  stopped  lately  on  their  way  at  Dingwall, 
in  Ross-shire,  with  the  intention  of  perform- 
ing for  a  few  nights  ;  but  the  Alinirter  gave 
intimation  from  the  pulpit,  that  they  should 
not  get  leave  to  act,  "  oecause  the  clerks  of 
the  counting-houses,  shopmen,  and  servants 
of  all  descriptions,  woula  steal  money  from 
their  masters  to  pay  for  seeing  the  perform- 
ances !'' 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

F*amki.im's  CoKRESPOKDEircE. — ^Thc  Pub- 
lic will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Octavo 
Edition  of  these  interesting  Letters  is  now 
published.  The  Monthly  Reviewers  do  but 
justice  to  the  writer  when  they  say,  that  by 
the  publication  of  the  present  volume,  the 
elevated  reputation  of  Franklin  for  virtue, 
for  knowledge,, for  probity,  and  for  talents, 
will  suffer  no  diminution,  since  it  bears  am- 
ple testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  his  mind,  to 
the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  to  the  justness 
of  his  views,  to  the  amenity  of  his  manners, 
and  to  his  ardent  desire  for  promoting  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  Some  characters 
appear  great  only  when  contemplated  at  a 
distance,  and  on  a  nearer  inspection  excite 
only  derision  or  contempt;  but  the  character 
of  Franklin  will  bear  the  distant  and  micro- 
scopic view.  We  may  follow  him  from  the 
great  Theatre  of  Pulltics,  where  he  dis- 
cussed the  destiny  of  nations,  to  his  domes- 
tic fire-side,  where  he  conversed  with  his 
friends,  and  trifled  with  his  grand-children, 
without  any  deduction  from  our  reverence 
and  esteem. — Nothing  artificial  appeared  in 
his  character,  and  he  was  never  intlebted  for 
his  sanctity  to  a  mask. 

The  deposed  Ring  of  Sweden  is  abont  to 
pablish  a  memoir  entitled,  Reflections  upon 
my  nrinetpal  Military  Opentions,  by  Onstavn* 
Adolphos  Onitafson,  ci-devant  King  oTSweden. 
The  memoir  is  preceded  by  the  following  pre- 
face :— "  I  submit  these  reflections  to  the  exa- 
mination of  an  enlightened  pnblir,  if  there  be 
snch.  I  am,  at  all  events,  desirous  that  persons 
of  skill  and  real  merit  should  regard  them  with 
an  experienced  eye.  (Signed) 

OoSTAVE-AoOLPaB  Gdstavson, 
Ci-devant  King  of  Sweden." 

The  first  rolame  of  the  Coarse  of  Literature, 
by  M.  Le  Mercier,  is  just  published :  it  an- 
nonnccs  a  classic  saecessor  and  rival  of  La 
Harpe  and  Cbenier,  and  appears  worthy  the 
previous  repntation  of  the  estimable  anthor. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes,  in  octavo,  of 
M.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland's  Travels  in  Soath 
America^ with  an  Athu,  have  appeared :  and  also 
the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  tlie  celebrated 
Prieie  of  Military  Courts,  or  Historical  Essays 
on  the  Campaigns  of  1799  to  1814,  by  General 
Mathieo  Dumas. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  of  Ongar,  is  abont  to 
publish  a  work,  entitled  Self-CHltivation  Re- 
commended, or,  Hints  to  a.  Youth  leaving 
School. 

Zapotya;  a  Christmas  Tate,  by  9.  T.  Cole- 
ridge, win  appear  in  a  few  dmyt. 


METEOHOLOGtCAL  JOURNAL. 

October  17— Thursday. 

Thermometer  from  38  to  44. 
Barometer  from  SO,  04  to  30, 16. 
Wind  N.  N.  E.  ^.—Generally  cloudy,   and 
raimng  hard.' 
Friday,  18 — Thermometer  fhmi  35  to  49.' 

Bai«meter  firom  30,  ts  to  SO,  t4» 
Wind  N.  E.  l.— Generally  ckwdy,   with  a 
short  smart  hail  storm  about  t. — Rain  fiiUea, 
,5  of  an  inch. 
Satnrday,  19 — Thermometer  from  36  to  4.1. 

Barometer  from  30, 14  to  30, 05. 
Wind  N.  and  N.  £.  {.—Generally  cloudy^ 
with  much  rain  till  the  evening,  when  it  becaase 
nnite  clear. 
Sunday,  tO — ^Thermometer  from  36  to  47. 

Barometer  from  30, 10  to  30,  09. 
Wind  N.  and  N.  E.  ^.—Generally  cloody.^ 
Rain  fallen,  ,it5  of  an  inch. 
Monday,  31 — Thermometer  from  36  to  48. 

Barometer  from  3u,  13  to  30, 17. 
Wlqd  N.  and  N.  E. }.— Generally  cloady. 
Tuesday,  tf— Thenienetar  from  36  to  M. 

Barometer  fi'om  30,  il  ta  30,  Of. 
Wind  N.  b.  W.  and  E.  h.  N.  0. 
Wednesday^  23 — Thermometer  from  39  to  49, 
Barometer  firom  30,  02  to  30, 04. 
Wind  N.  E.  t.— Generally  ciondy  tni  (he 
evening,  wlien  it  became  quite  elear. 

Many  leaves  &Uen  lately  ;  the  Sycamore  aad 
Horae-chcsnnt  trees  nearly  leafless. 
Latitnde31.37.32.N. 
Longitude      3..M.W. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 
Edmonton,  Middlesex. 


October  23— Thursday. 

Thermometer  from  35  to  51. 
Barometer  from  30, 15  to  30, 14. 
Wind  N.  and  N.  b.  E.  3.— Generally  cloudy. 
Friday,  24 — Thermometer  from  39  to  47. 

Barometer  from  30,  ll  to  30, 09. 
Wind   N.  b.  E.  {.—Generally  cloady,  with 
much  small  rain. — Rain  fallen  ,05  of  an  inch. 
.Saturday,  25— Thermometer  from  38  to  49. 
Barometer  from  30,  06  to  30, 0. 
Wind  N.  and  S.  E.— Generally  dandy. 
Sunday,  26— Thermometer  from  37  to  S3. 

Barometer  from  29.  96  to  39,  93. 
Wind  S.  b.  E.  f— Generally  rloudy. 
Monday,  27 — Thermometer  from  29  to  50. 

Barometer  from  29,  89  to  29,  60. 
Wind  S.  b.  E.  «.— A  tliick  fog  in  the  mom. 
ing,  which  broke  off  about  ten ;  the  rest  of  the 
day  ciondy. 
Tuesday,  28— Thermometer  from  31  to  51. 

Barometer  from  29,  69  to  29,  61. 

Wind  S.  E.  and  S.  1.— Generally  cloudy 

Rsin  fallen  ,l  of  an  inch. 
Wednesday,  29— Thermometer  from  33  to  4& 
Barometer  from  30,  68  to  SO,  77. 
Wind  S.  W.  i-— Generally  doaiy  till  tha 
eveniiw,  when  it  became  clear.— Rain  Mien 
1,05  ofan  inch. 

The  Wind  after  having  been  for  so  long  a  time 
N.  and  N.  E.,  has  only  last  Satnrday  chanaed 
to  the  S.  and  S.  E. 

Latitude  51.  37. 32.  N. 
Longitude      3. 51  W. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 
Edmonton,  Middlesex. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Raitw  tf  Surgeon  WLtett  Serrttitt  tiflkt 
AleiHif*  Vfoge  ha*  6etn  «iMsenla6ljr  po«<poiini 
till  neiU  week,  when  w*  tnut  abe  to  prttent  •m- 
Reader*  wUk  on  ocearof  e  Biagrtpkieal  Memoir  •/ 
tht  kte  Utmjf  Enkine,  now  prtparbig. 
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Naks&titb  of  a  Votagb m  H.M.S. 
AlcBstb,  t9  ike  Yettnt  Sta,  along  the 
€0mt  9f  Ctrta,  amd  throurk  iU  mmu- 
r0u$  kUherto  uHiisemmrtd  hiaiuU  to  the 
Jolund  of  Leuxhew ;  witk  a*  Jee^t  of 
her  Sh^fwreek  in  tke  StraiU  ^  Cupar. 
By  John  M'Ltod,  ntrgeon  of  the  AUeete. 
8  m.  pf.  SB8. 

The  second  fruif  of  the  China  Em- 
busy,  and  a  volume  of  high  interest  and 
entertainotent  I  We  confess,  however, 
tfaat  in  perasing  its  eariier  pages,  we  felt 
somethii^  lilie  displeasure  against  the 
author,  for  a  certain  flippancy  of  manner, 
which,'  in  our  opinion,  is  removed  from 
easy  writing,  and  aasuilabie  to  tlie  sub 
ject  This  attempted  gaiety  betrays 
Jiim  more  than  once  into  vulgarity  and 
indecorum,  which  so  sensible  a  gentle- 
man  ought  to  have  avoided  ;  and  we  ga- 
ther no  information  from  the  use  of  Italic 
letters  in  giving  piquancy  to  these  witti- 
4MMM.  The  narrative  of  the  voyage  Ottt, 
iwars  of  oonne  a  eloae  rcsembianee  to 
Mr.  EUfs's  jonmd,  which  we  have  dis- 
cussed sit  so  nnich  lengtb,  in  onr  tlire6 
last  numbers,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary 
to  follow  his  shipmate.  We  therefore 
«onfine  our  remarks  on  this  part  of  the 
w»H(,  to  noting  some  of  the  pais^s 
wtieii  it  woold  be  as  weH  to  correct  in 
future  editions,  of  which  so  amnsing  a 
liook  must  caH  for  several.  Pagt  7, 
speaking  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  it  is 
written,  that  "the  Prince,  during  the 
period  her  Majesty  (being  dead)  iaid  in 
«tate,  was  shut  op,"  &o.  and  "jMnMsof 
priests  bn)i|  in  clusters  on  the  stair-eases." 
Tbfe  men  of  the  Brasils  are  "  a  squalid, 
kfitaieeJt  grim-lookiitt  set."  f  he  ladies 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ate  apt  "  to 
acquire  a  feemlimr  Hottemiotisk  ohtMty." 
At  jpage  9»,  a  atrange  phrase  (wiiioh  ire 
wiirnotfeport)  ia  employvd  in  respect 
••  Halian  singMs.  We  are  f6W  of  grap«- 
*bt/w  picking  an  enemys  teeth,  ahd  of 
tt«  ^host  of  the  Queen  of  Portu^  mak- 
ing Its  w^  through  the  oeotre  of  the 
'■'th, — the  isoetioua  mo4c  of  infotmiag 
■•  thataooMnti  of  b«r  dcMh  hwl  been 
leoeived at MweM frooitbe  BAIeUs,  so  as 
to  brevent  a  eeftmoaibttl  attditioa  to  the 
etobassy. 

"these  are,  however,  but  qiecks  ren- 
dered more  observable  by  the  better  qua- 
lities of  the  othef  parts  of  the  Nartitire: 
•nd  when  we  read  the  eatremely  mteiest- 


ing  details  of  Lew-chew  and  Pulo-leat,  we 
were  surprised  that  so  much  good  and 
bad  taste  could  proceed  from  the  same 
source. 

Critics,  it  is  held,  would  be  nothing 
without  their  censures.  For  o^nrselves, 
we  ate  glad  to  relinquish  that  disagreea- 
ble duty  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  having 
now  discharged  our  consciences  towards 
Mr.  M'Lcod  and  our  readers,  we  proceed 
with  pleasure  to  make  the  latter  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  BMrits  of  the  former. 

Having  disembarked  the  enbassy  in 
China,  the  Alceste  anfd  Dis6overy  proceed- 
ed on  a  little  exploratory  voyage  to  the 
north ;  the  Lyra  and  Investigator,  to  the 
south ;  and  the  General  Hewitt  was  ap- 
pmnted  at  the  same  relidesvous  after  the 
cmi<e.  The  Aloeste  coasted  the  pro- 
vince of  Lea-tong,  to  the  great  wall  of 
China,  which  was  now  contemplated  for 
the  first  time  from  the  deck  of  a  British 
ship  of  war, — one  of  the  most  stupen- 
dous works  of  huBsan  industry  viewed 
from  ete  of  the  most  perfect  Tlenoe 
they  Mtetehed  aeross  to  Chinese  Tartary, 
and  afnchoyed  in  a  hay.  The  natives 
Were  shy,   and  resembled  the  Chinese 

the  Tartar 


riraar.'  At  one  of  the  islands  to  the  north, 
where  we  first  landed,  n  Corean,  in  an  un- 
suarded  moment,  accepted  a  button  which 
had  attracted  bis  attention ;  but  soon  after, 
as  the  boats  were  shoving  <^  he  ran  down 
into  the  water,  and  insisted  on  restoring  it, 
at  the  same  time,  (by  way  of  reparation) 
pushing  the  boat  with  all  his  might  away 
from  the  beach.  On  almost  all  occasions 
they  positively  refused  every  thing  offered 
to  them.  His  Cprean  Majesty  may  well  be 
styled  "  King  of  ten  thousano  isles,"  but  his 
tappoted  continental  dominions  have  been 
very  much  circumscribed  by  our  visit  to  hfs 
shores.  Except  in  the  late  and  present  em- 
bassy, no  ships  had  ever  penetrated  into  the 
Yellow  Sea ;  the  lion  had  kept  the  coast  of 
China  abroad  only,  and  had  neither  touched 
at  the  Tartar'  nor  Corean  side.  Cook,  Pey- 
rouse,  Bougainville,  Broughton,  and  others, 
had  well  defined  the  bounds  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  this  countnr ;  but  the  western  had 
hitherto  been  laid  down  on  the  charts  from 
imaginaUon  only,  the  main-land  being  from 
a  hundred  and  thirty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  forther  to  the  eastward  than  these 
charts  had  led  us  to  believe. 

The  Jesuits,  therefore,  must  have  taken 
the  coast  of  Corea  from  report,  and  not  from 
observation ;  for  then-  chart  is  most  incorrect, 
and  by^  no  means  corresponds  with  their 
osual  accuracy.  The  Chinese  written  cha- 
racters have  found  their  way  here ;  but  the^ 


more  than  was  expected  on  the  Tartar  »«««"»»« '™°°'""^**2,  »«^i  TJ^e^ 

side  of  the  great^L    -^be  number  of  -the^^l^^o^-n 'TanJute'^bS  t* 'r^^^^^ 
Junks  passing,  udtcaled  a  town  of  com-  --  .        p    °..  .  .  .. 

mercid  importance  «t  tke  hehd  of  the 
gulph ;  but  tlie  vessels  coiM  oblam  no 
supplies  on  the  coast,  froU  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstatlce  of  the  people  being 


ignorant  of  the  value  of  Spanish  dollars. 
They  now  steered  along-shore  to  the 
south,  ami  within  a  few  days  pUaaed  a 
multitude  of  iaIaBdB,  the  inhabihnita  of 
whiich  were  riide  and  inhospitable.  On 
the  main-Ialnd  of  Corea,  they  were  little 
better;  those  who  held  any  intercourse 
with  the.  strangers  appearing  to  act  under 
a  dread  iA  being  decapitated  for  disobey- 
ing the  jealous  injunctions  of  tlicir  tyna- 
nlediuietu. 

Of  Corcia,  the  ftllowing  account  is 
given. 

Corea  (or  Kaoli)  is  tributaiy.  to  the  Empe- 
ror of  China,  and  sends  him  triennial  em- 
bassadors expressive  of  its  homage.  We 
saw  enough,  nowever,  to  convince  us  that 
the  sovereign  of  this  country  governs  with 
most  absolute  swvr ;  and  that,  occasionally,' 
he  makes  veiy  nee  with  the  hnds  of  bis 
subjects.  The  allusion  to  this  danger  could 
not  have  been  so  constant  and  uniform,  ia 
places  so  remote  f>om  each  other,  without 
some  strong  reason. 

The  law  against  intercourse  with  ibreign- 
■ers  appeal*  Co  be  enforced  with  the  utmost- 


blance  in  sound  to  the  coBoquial  language 
of  China. 

Leavinjt  thik  uncomfortable  country, 
the  ]Mtish  vessels  passed  Sulphur  Island, 
a  vdcano,  situated  latitude  if  56'  N. 
and  lonsitude  138*  11^  £.  and  in  four 
days  made  the  island  of  Lew-chew,  whicl^ 
from  the  account  here  seems  to  be  almost 
a  paradise  on  earth,  with  the  finest  cli> 
mate,  and  a  population  of  the  gentlest 
and  most  benevolent  character.  They 
anchored  ih  front  of  a  town  called  Napa 
Kiang,  and  eitperiencM  a  reception  not 
only  kind,  but  generous  in  the  extreme. 
Provisions  were  hberally  supplied  without 
purchase ;  and  in  several  instances  marks 
of  attention  were  shown,  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  this  nation  in  Europe 
most  proud  of  its  civilization  and  polite- 
ness. Here  they  remained,  to  rent,  for 
six  weeks,  and  enjoyed  opportunities  for 
making  the  observations  which  have  so 
much  ddii^ted  us  in  this  narrative. 

A  story  was  told  the  natives,  calculated 
to  allay  any  apprehensions  they  might 


It  is  said  that  the  crew  of  a  Datch  vessel, 
a  considerable  time  lince,  wrecked  on  the  eas^ 
em  cout.  were  detained  in  alareiy  for  nioeteea 
yean,  wittaout  being  heard  of,  when  some  of 
them  managed  to  get  away. 
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feel  with  respect  to  the  object  of  their 
visitors,  and  a  friendW  latercourse  was 
speedily  established  with  these  benevolent 
ishaders.    Its  commeDcement  is  thus  de- 

scrib6cl< 

On  inquiring  of  tiiem  where  the  Kiog  was, 
they  saiil,  after  some  hesitation,  10,000  miles 
oflF;  and  when  it  was  hinted  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  party  on  shore,  such  as 
ropeinakers  and  smiths,  where  they  could 
have  more  room  to  work,  and  thereby  expe- 
dite our  refit;  they  requested  this  might 
not  be  done  until  they  hrard  from  the  King, 
it  being  an  unprecedented  case,  in  which 
they  were  incompetent  to  act  without  orders. 
Unwilhng  to  give  cause  of  alarm  or  un- 
easiness to  a  people  who  seemed  so  well 
disposed,  and  for  whose  fears  and  suspicions 
it  was  but  reasonable  to  make  every  allow- 
ance, we  remained  quietly  on  board  until  the 
jlSnd,  when  intimation  was  received  that  a 
great  personage  intended  payiiig  a  visit  to 
the  commodore. 

-  At  the  mouth  of  a  little  river,  m  front  of 
which  we  were  anchored,  we  observed  this 
chief  embarking  amidst  a  great  concourse 
of  people.    He  was  saluted  on  his  approach 


thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  offer,  as 
a.  mark  of  their  personal  regard,  some  pre- 
sents to  the  chiefs,  consisting  of  various 
wines,  cherry  brandy,  English  broad  cloths, 
a  telescope,  and  other  things ;  and  on  this 
ground  only  they  were  accepted ;  reserving 
It  to  themselves,  at  tbe^me  time,  to  make 
what  personal  return  they  might  think 
proper  to  this  interchange  of  friendship. 

After  much  hilarity,  the  party  took  their 
leaves,  attended  in  the  same  way  as  on  land- 
It  wM  worthy  of  notice  how  much  regu- 
larity and  decorum  existed  among  so  many 
thousands  as  were  here  collected.  A  lane 
was  formed,  on  the  inner  side  of  which  the 
smallest  boys  (generally  kneeling)  were 
placed;  another  row  squatted  behind  these; 
then  the  men  (those  nearest  stooping  a 
little),  and  outside  the  still  toller  people,  or 
those  mounted  on  stones,  &c.;  so  that  all, 
without  bustle  or  confusion,  might  have  a 
complete  view  of  the  strangers.  The  ut- 
most silence  reigned,  and  not  a  whisper  was 
heard.  Perhaps  they  had  purposely  sent 
their  women  out  of  the  way  ;  but  the  ladies 
managed,  as  usual,  to  outwit  them,  and  to 
eratify  curiosity  in  defiance  of  every  precau- 


Ol  people,     lie  was  saiuieu  on  ms  »iFpn/avii    grsniy  cunoMi}'  lu  ucuom-c  w.  -.-.J  r--- — 
with  three  guns  from  each  ship,  and  received  tion  to  the  contrary.    A  number  of  them 

I 1   5l:.u    ...<»»  marV  nf  r>»n<>rt.     He    kail   oirhnr  Kivn  tilared  intentiomulv  OO  the 


Willi  ml t;c  ijuMa  •■"•*"  ^—"  - — r» 

on  board  with  every  mark  of  respect.  He 
was  a  man  about  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a 
venerable  beard:  bis  dress  a  purple  robe, 
with  very  loose  sleeves,  and  fastened  round 
his  middle  with  a  sash  of  red  silk :  he  had 
Mndals  on  his  feet,  with  white  gaiters,  not 
unlike  short  stockings.  His  cap  (the  badge 
of  his  dignity)  was  made  <>f  some  slight  ma- 
terial, twisted  neatly  into  folds,  and  covered 
with  a  light  purple-coloured  silk.  He  had 
a  numerous  suite  with  him ;  and  some  were 
official  people  of  different  ranks,  and  the 
rest  his  personal  attendants.  Here  the  oc- 
casion of  our  visit  was  aeain  discussed ;  the 
pumps  were  set  to  work  to  show  the  effect 
of  the  leak,  and  promises  on  their  part,  re- 
newed, of  every  assistence. 

After  partakiiig  of  a  handsome  enter- 
tainment, the  chief  took  his  leave,  and 
the  next  day  the  visit  was  returned  on 
•hore. 

At  the  landing-place  the  party  were  met 
by  some  of  the  chiefs,  who  had  been  most 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  ships,  each  of 
whom  taking  one  of  the  officers  by  the  hand, 
led  him  through  an  immense  collection  of 
spectators  to  the  gate  of  a  public  building, 
when  the  old  gentleman  already  mentioned, 
attended  to  welcome  them  into  the  house. 
Here  an  entertainment  was  served  up  in  a 
style  which  a  pastry-cook,  or  connoisseur  in 
eating,  might  describe ;  but  which  to  ano- 
ther might  be  a  difficult  task.  The  utmost 
good-humour,  however,  prevailed,  and  a 
fiqueur  (chazzi)  something  like  Rosolio  was 
passed  round  in  abundance,  sj  that  it  was 
quite  a  man's  own  fault  if  he  v  is  not  chcer- 
M. 

Many  loyal  and  friendly  toasts,  applicable 
tb  both  countries,  were  given  and  drank 
with  enthusiasm.  As  tbev  had  hitherto 
generously  supplied  the  ships  with  fresh 
provisions,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  and  con- 
stantly refused  any  kind  of  payment,  either 
ia  money  or  by  way  of  barter,  the  captain:- 


bad  either  been  placed  intentionally  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  or  left  there,  in  con- 
sequence of  all  the  men  having  come  over 
to  the  shore,  but  the  boats,  in  going  out,  had 
to  pass  within  a  few  yards  of  their  piei^head; 
when,  finding  themselves  in  almost  exclusive 
possession  of  that  bank,  they  left  their  sta- 
tion on  a  hill,  ran  down  to  the  point,  and  had 
their  peep,  whilst  their  friends  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  were  onable,  had  it  been  their  in- 
tention, to  keep  them  in  the  back-ground. 

About  this  period  a  mutual  friendship 
began  to  exist  between  us  ;  confidence  took 
place  of  timidity ;  and  now,  instead  of  per- 
mitting only  a  few  to  visit  the  shore  at  a 
time,  they  fttted  up  the  garden  of  a  temple  as 
a  sort  of  general  arsenal  for  us ;  the  babit*- 
tions  of  the  priests  were  allotted  as  an  hos- 
pital for  the  sick,  whilst  other  teinporary 
buildings  of  bamboo  were  erected  for  the 
reception  of  our  powder,  which  required  air- 
ing, and  for  various  stores  wanting  inspec- 
tion and  repair.  The  rope-makerg,  smiths, 
and  other  artificers  were  established  at  a 
convenient  spot,  about  a  mile  farther  along 
the  beach.  They  continued  their  usual  sup- 
plies, bringing  us  even  fresh  water  on  board 
in  their  boats ;  and,  understanding  we  re- 
quired some  wood  for  spars,  they  felled  fir- 
trees,  floated  then  down  the  river,  and  towed 
them  along-side,  singing  their  usual  boat- 
soon,  which  had  a  very  plaintive  and  pleas- 
ing effect. 

The  island  of  Lewchew '   is  about  sixty 

miles  long  and  twenty  broad  ;  Napa  Kiang, 

oar  position,  (and  wkhin  five  miles  of  Kint- 

ching,  the  capital),  lying  in  lat.  86°.  14'.  N. 

187°.  sa*.  1.  P.    This  is  its  south-west 


long. 


'  It  is  called  by  an  infinity  of  names  in  book« 
and  charts,  «nch  as  Lekeyo,  Lieeo-kieoo,  L«- 
qiieyo,  and  Ijen-kieu  ;  but  the  word  Lewchew 
will  better  express  the  soond,  according  to  the 
native  pronaDciation,  than  any  other.  U  is 
often  Dy  the  lower  chuses  comipted  into 
Doo-choo. 


point,  the  main  body  of  the  island  extending 
from  ben<e  north,  a  little  eastwardly. 

It  is  the  principal  island  of  r  a  group  of 
thirty-siXjAobject  to  the  same  monarch,  and 
the  seat  of  the  government.  The  natives 
trace  their  history  back  to  a  period  lopj  an- 
terior to  the  Christian  era;  but  their  first 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
when  their  accounts  became  fully  corrobo- 
rated and  undisputed,  was  about  the  year 
605,  wiien  they  were  invaded  by  China,  who 
found  them  at  that  time,  a  time  when  Eng- 
land and  "the  creater  part  of  Europe  were 
immersed  in  barbarism,  the  same  kind  of 
people  they  are  at  the  present  day,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Chinese  innovations;  or, 
at  least,  they  appear  to  have  altered  in  a  venr 
slight  degree.  The  only  connexion  which 
the  Lewchews  have  had  with  their  neigh- 
bours, and  that  but  very  limited,  has  been 
with  Japan  and  China, from  neither  of  wboin 
they  were  Ukely  to  receive  any  example  of 
change. 

The  cTearest,  and  perhaps  the  only 
history  of  Lew-chew,  by  Su-Poa-Koang, 
a  Chinese  ph'dosoplier,  who  was  sent  as 
Embassador  thither  in  1719.  •»  translated 
from  the  Lettret  Ed^nta  into  Mf. 
M'Leod's  publication,  and  contains  many 
curious  particulars,  but  is  too  long  for 
extract ;  and  we  therefore  rather  turn  to 
the  account  of  what  was  seen  by  our  ovrti 
countrymen.    We  again  copy  from  the 

Narrative.  .   . , 

The  diess  of  these  people  is  as  remarkaWe 
for  iu  simplicity  as  it  is  for  its  ele^nee. 
The  hair,  which  is  of  a  glossy  blade,  (being 
anointed  with  an  oleaginous  substance,  ob- 
tained from  the  leaf  of  a  tree,)  is  turned 
up  from  before,  from  behind,  and  on  both 
sides,  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  there 
tied  close  down,  great  care  being  taken  that 
all  should  be  perfectly  smooth  ;  and  the  part 
of  the  hair  beyond  the  fasteniug,  or  8tm»g, 
being  now  twisted  into  a  neat  little  top- 
knot,  is  there  retained  by  two  fasteners, 
called  cameutthee  and  tuuaibee,  made  either 
of  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  according  to  the  or- 
cumstances  of  the  wearer  ;  the  former  of 
these  having  a  Uttle  star  on  the  end  of  it, 
which  points  forward.    This  mode  of  hair- 
dressing  is  practised  with  the  greatest  uni- 
formity, from   the  highest  to  the  low^  of 
the  males,  and  h%s  a  very  pleasing  elfiect, 
whether  viewed  singly,  or  when  they  are 
gathered  together.    At  the  age  of  ten  y«rs 
the  boys  are  entitled  to  the  niiMiAee,  and  at 
fifteen  they  wear  both.     Eatcept  thosa  m 
office,  who  wear  only  a  cap  on  duty,  they 
appear  to  have  no  covering  for  the  bead,  at 
least  in  fine  weather.    Interiorly,  they  wear 
a  kind  of  shir^  and  a  pair  of  drawers,  but 
over  all  a  loose  robe,  with  wide  sleeves,  and 
a  broad  sash  round  their  middle.  They  have 
saadab  on    their   feet,  neatly  formed   of 
straw  ;  and  the  higher  orders  have  also  white 
gaiters,  coming  above  the  ancle.  Thtqualrty 
of  their  robes  depends  on  that  of  the  indi- 
vidiial.    The  superior  classes  wear  silk  of 
various    hues,  with  a  sash  of  contrasting 
colour,    sometimes  interwoven  with    gold. 
The  tower  orders  make  use  of  a  sort  of  col- 
ton  stuff,  genwally  of  achasnutcrfour,**!! 
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Bometimes    striped   or  ipotted,   blue  and 
white. 

There  are  nine  ranks  of  grandees,  or 
public  officers,  distinguished  by  their  caps; 
of  which  we  observed  four.  The  bigbest 
noticed  was  worn  by  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Family,  which  was  of  tpinl^  colour, 
with  bright  yellow  flowers.  The  next  in 
dignity  was  the  purple ;  then  plain  yellow  ; 
and  the  red  seemed  to  be  the  lowest. 

On  the  female  attire  we  could  make  but 
little  observation.  The  higher  ranks  are  said 
to  wear  (and  some  indeed  were  seen  with,) 
simply  a  loose  flowing  robe,  without  any 
sash ;  the  hair  either  hanging  loose  over  the 
shuulders,or  tied  up  over  the  left  side  of  the 
head,  the  ends  fuling  down  again.  The 
lower  orders  seemed  to  have  petticoats 
scarcely  deeper  than  a  Highlander's  kilt, 
with  a  short,  but  loose,  habit  above. 

The  island  of  Lewchew  itself  is  situate  in 
the  hanpiest  climate  of  the  globe.  Refresh- 
ed by  toe  sea  breezes,  which,  from  its  geogra- 
phical posidon,  blow  over  it  at  every  period 
of  the  year,  it  is  free  from  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  which  oppress  many  other 
countries ;  whilst,  from  the  general  confign- 
ration  of  the  land,  being  more  adapted  to 
the  production  of  rivers  and -streams  than  of 
hogs  and  marshes,  one  j;reat  sgurce  of  dis- 
ease in  the  warmer  latitudes,  has  no  exist- 
ence ;  and  the  people  seemed  to  enjoy  robust 
health ;  for  we  observed  no  diseased  objects, 
nor  beggars  of  any  description,  among  them- 

The  verdant  lawns  and  romantic  scenery 
of  Tinian  and  Juan  Fernandes,  so  well  de- 
scribed in  Adsob's  voyage,  are  here  displayed 
io  higher  perfection.  Mid  onamuchtnore 
magnificent  scale ;  for  cultivation  is  added 
to  the  most  enchanting  beauties  of  nature  t 
from  a  commanding  height  above  the  ships, 
the  view  is  in  all  directions  picturesque  and 
delightfiil.  On  one  hand  are  seen  the  dis- 
tant islands,  rising  from  a  wide  expanse  of 
ocean,  whilst  the  clearness  ef  the  water 
enables  the  eye  to  trace  all  the  coral  reefs, 
which  protect  the  anchorage  immediately 
below.  To  the  south  is  the  city  of  Nafoo, 
the  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  with 
their  streamers  flying ;  and  io  the  intemie- 
diate  soace  appear  numerous  hamlets  scat- 
tered about  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which 
meander  in  the  valley  beneath;  the  eye 
being,  in  every  direction,  charmed  by  the 
varied  hues  of  the  luxuriant  foliage  around 
their  habitations.  Turning  to  the  east,  the 
houses  of  Kint-ching,  the  capital  city,  built 
in  their  peculiar  style,  are  observed,  here  and 
tbne,  opening  from  amone  the  lofty  trees 
which  surround  and  shade  them,  rising  one 
above  another  in  gentle  ascent  to  the  suia> 
mit  of  a  hill,  which  is  crowned  by  the  King's 
palace:  the  intervening  grounds  between 
Naptffoo  and  Kint-ching,  a  distance  of  some 
miles,  beine  omamentra  by  a  continuation 
of  villas  and  eountry-houaes.  To  the  north, 
as  &r  as  die  we  can  reach,  the  higher  land 
is  covered  with  extensiTe  forests. 

At  a  short  distance  from  thu  eminence, 
the  traveller  is  led  by  a  foot-path  to  what 
seems  only  a  little  wood ;  on  entering  which. 
Under  an  arch-way  formed  by  the  inter- 
mingling branches  of  the  opposite  trees,  he 
passes  uong  a  serpentine  labyrinth,  every 


here  and  there  intersected  by  others.  Not' 
far  from  each  other,  on  either  side  of  these 
walks,  small  wicket  doors  are  observed,  on 
opening  any  of  which,  he  is  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  a  court-yard  and  house,  with 
the  children,  and  all  the  usual  cottage  train, 
generally  gamboling  about ;  so  that,  whilst  a 
man  foncies  himself  in  some  lonely  and  se- 
questered retreat,  he  is,  in  foct,in  the  middle 
of  a  populous,  but  invisible,  village. 

Nature  has  been  bountiful  in  all  her  «fts 
to  Lewchew  t  for  such  is  the  felicity  oTiU 
soil  and  climate,  that  productions^  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  very  distinct  in  their 
nature,  and  generally  found  in  regions  far 
distant  from  each  other,  grow  here  side  by 
side.  It  is  not  merely,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, the  country  of  the  orange  and  the  lime^ 
but  the  banyan  of  India  and  the  Norwegian 
fir,  the  tea-plant  and  sugar-cane,  all  flourish 
together.  In  addition  to  many  good  quali- 
ties, not  often  found  combined,  this  island 
can  also  boast  its  rivers,  and  secure  har- 
bours; and  last,  though  not  least,  a  worthy, 
a  friendly,  and  a  happy  race  of  people. 
(To  U  eoncutdtd  m  our  next.) 

Mbhoiss  of  the  pubUc  and  private 
Life  0/ the  TUom  Hon.  R.  B.  Shbbi- 
OAN  ;  with  a  particulm- -Account  of  hie 
Famify  and  Connexioni,  By  John  Wat- 
kins,  LL.  D. 

A  second  octavo  edition  of  this  publi- 
cation having  issued  from  the  press, 
seems  to  remind  us  of  a  duty  we  ought 
befoK  to  have  perfonaed.  The  first  of 
the  volumes  in  4to.  was  reviewed  in  the 
second  number  of  the  Literary  Ghizette, 
page  19 :  and  since  that  period  the  work 
was  completed  by  the  appearance  uf  the 
second  4to.  volume,  of  which  we  have 
not  yet  taken  the  slightest  notice,  though 
neitner  the  subject  nor  its  execution 
merited  this  n^lect. 

The  author  of  these  Memoirs  is  natu- 
rally led  to  take  up  the  three  prominent 
features  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Sheridan; 
which,  together,  form  his  literary,  his  the- 
atrical ana  bis  political  history.  Upon 
these  branches  we  shall  endeavour  to 
give'an  abstract  of  his  opinions,  without 
mixing  our  own  with  them..  He  appears 
to  think  that  Mr.  Sheridan's  poetical  ta- 
lents have  been  greatly  over-rated,  and 
that,  though  the  [Kdm  of  high  distinction 
must  be  awarded  to  some  of  the  dramatic 
productions  which  pass  under  hu  name, 
their  pr<»>erty  is  very  doubtful.  Of  the 
School  for  Scandal,  he  has  evidently  an 
inferior  opinion,  and,  trying  it  by  the 
standard  of  morals,  finds  it  light  in  the 
balance.  He  insinuates  that  there  are 
some  particulars  about  this  play,  which, 
if  he  would,  be  could  explain  ;  and  thus 
the  cloud  which  he  has  raised  about  the 
legitimacy  of  its  origin  yet  bangs  over  it, 
and  the  assistance  of  part  of  Uie  Linley 
fismily  in  its  formation  is  by  no  means 
retracted  or  disproved. 


In  Pizarro  Mr.  Sheridan  is  charged 
with  auto-plagiarism,  (no  very  heinous 
offence  by  the  by),  and  Rolla's  justly 
celebrated  speech  is  cenmued  as  a  repe- 
tition of  the  author's  own  speech  on 
Hastings's  trial.  We  present  our  readers 
with  a  rather  curious  extract  ou  this 
point,  and  others  connected  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  German  Dmina  iipon 
the  British  stage. 

One  of  the  principal  additions  made  to 
this  drama,  and  certkinly  that  which  con- 
tributed very  materially  to  establish  its  repu- 
tation, is  the  scene  where  Holla,  in  address- 
ing his  countiymen  on  the  prospect  of  an  'n^ 
vasion,  describes  the  atrocities  of  the  ene- 
my, the  virtues  of  their  own  beloved  mo« 
ntuvh,  and  exhorts  all  to  unite  for  the  com- 
mon defence.  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ver,  that  this  animated  harangue,  wliicb  was 
so  highly  seasonable  and  impressive  in  its 
effect  on  the  stage,  had  been  delivered  long 
before  by  Mr.  Sheridan  himself  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  of 
which  any  one  may  be  satisfied  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  play  with 
the  cdebrated  speech  which  he  dehveied  on 
that  occasion. 

Upon  the  merits  of  Pisarra,  whether  in  its 
original  or  altered  state,  it  would  be  need- 
less to  expatiate.  As  a  spectacle,  it  undoubt- 
edly possessed  powerful  attractions,  which 
rendered  it  a  fovourite  with  the  public,  and 
proved  highly  lucrative  to  the  treasury  of 
theUieatre.  The  following  narrative  of  facts 
connected  with  this  play,  and  that  of  tho 
Stkamoee,  which  preceded  it  at  Drury  Lane, 
is  sufficiently  curioiu  in  itself,  and  oharae- 
teristic  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  to  deserve  a  place 
in  these  memoirs. 

The  introduction  of  the  German  Dram% 
from  many  circumstances  with  which  it  was 
attended,  may  almost  be  said  to  form  aa 
epoch  in  the  history  of  tlie  English  stage.- 
'The  success  of  the  Stranger,  the  first  that 
vras  brought  forward,  is  well  known;  but 
it  is  not  so  well  known,  though  the  fact  is 
certain,  that  a  considerable  time  before  its 
appearance,  I  believe  two  years,  the  trans- 
lation was  offered  to  Mr.  Sheridan.  He  took 
it,  and  opened  the  manuscript  casually,  when 
the  first  incident  that  eneaged  his  attention 
was  Count Wintersen's  falling  into  the  water, 
and  being  rescued  by  the  Stranger;  for,  in 
the  origiMl,  it  is  the  Count  himself,  not  tho 
child,  to  whom  this  accident  happens.  The 
incident  did  not  please  the  critic,  and  with- 
out looking  farther  he  threw  the  manuscript 
aside,  saying  it  would  never  do.  A  friend  of 
Mr.  Thompson,  the  translator,  afterwards 
engaged  Mr.  Sheridan  to  give  it  more  at- 
tention, suggesting  that  the  great  objecton 
might  DO  obviated  by  transferring  th«  iid- 
dent  from  the  fitther  to  the  child.  The  hint 
was  adopted ;  and  Mr.  Sheridatv  after 
making  some  other  alterations,  brcoght  the 
play  before  the  public.  Its  succ«ss  created 
a  rage  for  the  German  Drama,  #hich  must 
be  alive  in  the  memories  of  all  persons  who 
were  then  frequenters  of  the  lAeatre. 

Some  particulars  relative  to  the  bringing 
out  Pizarro  may  not  here  *e  irrelevant,  t^e 
rather,  since   many  contradictory  leporu 
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were  circufafeJ  at  the  lime  respecting  wbitl  the  theatre,  he  believed  it  was  the  iutenticn 
passed  upon  the  subject  between  Mr.  She-   to  publish  the  translations  without  dela;y. 


ridan,  and  a  lady  of  some  note  in  the  literary 
world,  Mrs.  Anne  Plumptre.  On  the  one 
hand,  Mr.  Sheridan  vasacoiaedofttnndUng 
tjais  lady  out  9f  her  translatiou  of  the  play ; 
while,  on  tl>e  other  band,  she  has  been 
eliarged  with  wantiijg  to  arrogate  to  herself 
a  larger  share  than  was  her  due  of  the  repu- 
tation the  piece  acquired,  or,  as  it  has  been 
expressed,  wanting  to  deprive  Mr.  Sheridan 
of  the  credit  c^his  Piiarro. 

The  case  was  simply  this.— Very  early  in 
the  dramatic  season  of  1798  and  99,  the  sea- 
son following  that  in  which  the  Stranger  was 
produced,  a  translation  of  Kotzebue's  Soa- 
niardt  in  Peru  was  offered  to  Mr.  Sheridan 
by  a  friend.  Though  executed  by  a  German, 
and  the  English  consequently  very  bad,  not 
always  intelligible,  Mr.  Sheridan  saw  that 
much  might  be  made  of  the  piece,  and  ac> 
cepted  it,  agreeing  to  give  the  translator  one 
hundred  pounds,  for  which  he  was  to  have 
the  sole  and  absolute  command  over  the 
manuscript,  to  alter  it  at  his  pleasure.  A 
liotice  was  immediately  given  in  the  play- 
bills, that  a  grand  drama  from  tfce  German 
of  Kotaebue  was  in  preparation,  and  would 
be  brought  out  as  early  m  the  season  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  utmost  anxiety  was  initanlly 
awakened  in  the  public,  to  learn  wbich  of 
the  numerous  pieces  of  this  author's,  already 

Subli^ied,  it  might  be;  and  the  secret  being 
iscovered  by  ^  gentleman,  a  German  sciio- 
Ikr,  who  war  in  the  habit  of  frequentiig  the 
Gteen  Room,  he  set  aboiit  translaliag  the 
play,  informing  Mr.  Sheridan  whit  he  was 
doing,  and  adding  that  unless  he  gave  him 
one  Tiundred  .pounds  for  his  translation,  it 
stiould  be  published  without  delay.  This 
was  about  Christmas;  aud  Mr.  Sheridan, 
consciouA  that  his  owp  play  w»»  in  no  for- 
wardness, was  obliged  to  submit  to  this  un- 
lwnds<;me  treatment,  and  paid  the  money, 
«n  condition  that  he  was  to  haye  th«  trans- 
lation, hoping  that  it  would  faciliute  him  io 
his  t^k.  Two  or  three  acts  were  acco^d- 
in^y  conugoed  to  him,  but  the  remainder 
^e  could  never  obtain. 

In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Phimptre  bad  beeQ 
engaged  by  a  bookseller  to  translate  a  series 
^fKotxebue'a  pla^f,  to  be  published  periodi- 
cally; tbe  selection  of  the  pieces  being  left 
SI  her  entirely.  The  Virgin  of  the  Sun,  and 
he  Spaniard*  in  Peru,  two  pieces  on  the 
tame  subject,  happened  to  be  among  the 
wery  early  ones  sedated  by  her.  Wheirthey 
were  translated,  the  manuscripts  were  shown 
to  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of  her's,  who  bad 
»lso  some  slight  acquaintance  with  Mr,  She- 
ridan. The  gentleman  was  much  struck 
with  the  pieces,  and  observed  it  was  a 
pr.y  that  they  should  be  pubUshed  as  trans- 
Uti«ns  only :  for  be  thought  they  might  be 
brought  with  great  effect  upon  the  sUge,  and 
propo^  mentioning  theia  to,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
to  wbio  the  translator  readily  agree^.  Mr. 
Sheridan;  on  hearing  The  Spaniardt  >n  Peru 
named,  ex<luraed,  that  it  was  the  piece  he 
was  going  «>  bring  forwards,  and  said  he 
hoped  Mrs.  Pumptte's  translation  would  not 
be  pubUisbed  Ufbre  his  play  was  acted.  The 
geatleman  replied,  that  ualess  accepted  for 


Mr.  Sheridan  then  asked  whether  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  engage  Mrs.  Plumptre  to 
withhold  them  till  alter  the  uerformance  of 
the  play;  to  which  the  gentleman  replied, 
that  he  thought  it  might  be  very  possible. 
"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  "  mention  it  to 
Mrs.  Plumptre,  and  say  that  I  will  call  upon 
her  very  shortly  and  talk  with  her  about  it." 
The  message  was  delivered,  and  Mrs.  Plump- 
tre in  consequence  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  She- 
ridan, stating  tlie  time  when,  according  to 
the  arrangement  with  the  bookbeller,  the 
piece  would  be  published,  which  would  be 
a^out  six  weeks,  adding,  that  if  Mr.  Sheridan 
wished  for  a  lon^erdelay,  she  would  be  ready 
to  comply  with  his  wishes,  but  could  not  do 
it  without  the  bookseller's  consent. 

A  month  elapsing  without  Mrs.  Plumptre's 
hearing  any  thing  more,  she  naturally  con- 
cluded that  Mr.  Sheridan  was  grown  indif- 
ferent upon  the  subject,  and  the  transU.tion 
was  printed,  when,  two  days  before  it  was 
to  be  published,  he  made  his  proposed  visit. 
He  was  full  of  apologies  for  not  havin;; 
sooner  paid  attention  to  her  note,  but  s^id 
the  truth  was,  that  he  bad  only  read  it  the 
day  before.    "  AU  the  notee  and  Uttert  I  re- 
ceive," he  said,  "  are  thromn  into  a  bag,  and 
I  read  the^  when  I  am  at  leisure.     It  to  hap- 
pened that  a  longer  period  than  umul  elapted 
without  my  lookmg  them  over ;  hut  yetterdaj/, 
when  I  went  into  the  country,  I  took  the  bog 
toith  me,  read  the  lettert  in  the  carriage,  arid 
there  I  found  your  mote."    He  then  proceeded 
to  hope  that  be  waa  not  too  late  to  stop  the 
publication,  Which  wopid  be  an  essential 
Injury  to  the  success  qf  the  piece  when 
brought  out ;  and,  after  a  long  conversation, 
engaged  Mrs.  Plumptre  to  go  to  the  book- 
seller, and  endeavour  to  prevail  with  him  to 
retarid  the  publication.    Mr.  Sheridan  then 
added,  tba^  if  it  was  not  an  unreasonable 
reauest,  be  wished   Mrs.  Plumptre  would 
oblige  him  with  one  of  the  priotM  copies  of 
her  translation,  as  h«  was  much  perplexed 
with  those  be  had;'  and  for  the  German 
language,  be  said,  he  did  not  himself  under- 
stand a  word  of  it.  ' "  Indeed,"  he  said,  "  1 
hum  noth/mg  of  modem  languaget;    lean 
with  difficulty  puMzle  out  a  tenfence  c/*  French 
by  thp^  heip  rfagraamuir  and  dictionary."    At 
the  saiqe  time  he  hiated  that  be  should  cer- 
tainly not  think  of  asking  for  the  use  of  the 
translation  withbuta  proper  acknowledgment 
being  made  for  it. 

The  bookseller's  consent  to  the  delay  re- 
quested wa^  not  obtained  without  dimculty, 
and  after  two  or  three  conferences  between 
him  and  Mr^  Sheridan.  It  was  generally 
bebeved,  however,  that  even  the  eloquence 
of  this  celebrated  orator's  tongue  would  have 
failed  of  svcces^,  but  for  the  qiore  powerful 
eloquence  of  fifty  pounds  added  to  it.  Such 
eloquence  was  irresistible,  and  the  transla- 
tion was  not  published  till  the  day  after  the 
play  was  acted.  A  copy  of  the  translation 
was  consigned  to  Mr.  Slieridaii,  and  from 
that  his  play  was  principally  written.  Whole 
spe^hes,  nay,  scenes  are  almost  copied  from 
it,  verbatim.  The  only  acknowledgment, 
however,  that  the  translator  ever  received, 
was  the  ireedotn  of  the  tlieatijp  for  herself 


and  a  fVien^,  but  which  has  been  discpn- " 
tinned  since  the  rebuilding  of  the  theatre. 

WUb  i«i{|ir()  to  tli$  8«c4)|h1  feature  ioto 
which  we  have  subdivkled  Dr.  Watkfais' 
Memoir*,  namely,  the  tlieatrical  history 
of  Mr.  Sheridan,  (as  distinguished  from 
hb  dramatic  works,  which  come  more 
regularly  under  the  literary  head,)  the 
statements  made,  go  to  demooatrate  that 
bis  conduct,  as  the  proprietor  and  masa- 
gerof  the  theatre,  involved  it  in  ruin  and 
bankruptcy.  Dr.  W.  considers  it  a  most 
unfortunate  circumstance,  both  for  the 
drama  and  for  Mr.  Sheridan  himself,  that 
Mr.  Garrick  assigned  over  his  property 
in  the  way  he  did.  He  relates  many  cu- 
rious &cts  respecting  the  theatre,  and 
infers  that  many  more  might  be  added  to 
the  list. 

In  the  third  branch,  the  political  his- 
tory  of  Mr.  Sheridan  b  detafled  at 
length,  and  free  scope  b  given  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  hu  character,  and  of  tliat 
of  the  party  to  which  he  was  attached. 
It  is  strenuously  contended  that  the  bu- 
sioess  of  the  impeacbment  of  Mr.  Hast- 
iiigs  was  neither  to  the  credit  of  the 
orator  nor  of  his  friends,  and  that  the 
speeches  delivered  on  that  occasion, 
though  praised  with  i|ll  the  hyperbdism 
of  oriental  extravagance,  axe  not  likely  to 
command  much  attention  in  future  times. 
The  author  is  a  decided  partisan  of  the 
ex-governor,  and  maintains  that  as  India 
and  its  history  have  become  better  known, 
the  conduct  of  the  prosecutors  of  Hast- 
ings has  become  odious ;  and  the  more 
so,  as  they  are  thereby  either  convicted 
of  igaoraace  or  of  wilful  misrepreaeutm- 
tion,  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  These 
are  heavy  charges. 

The  question  of  the  Regency  occupies 
considerable  space,  and  is  narrated  with 
precision*  not  much  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  friends. 

The  Fiench  Revolution  is  also,  of 
course,  a  prominent  and  ample  feature 
in  this  biography.  Mr.  Sheridan's  part 
in  this  memorable  drama  is  criticised  as 
at  least  very  extraordinary.  He  was  a 
member  of  all  the  revolutionary  dubs, 
the  friend  of  Stone,  Lord  Edward  FiU* 
gerald,  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  other 
traitors ;  yet  he  affected  loyalty  and  con- 
stitutiopal  principles.  His  biographCT 
states,  that  Mr.  S.  was  at  this  tiipe  coolly 
receiv^  at  Carbon-House,  or-«(tl^er  that 
the  pjrincie  was  so  much  hurt  at  his  pror 
ceedings  as  net  to  receive  him  at  all. 

The  latter  years  of  this  singular  mu 
may  undoubtedly  be  ifontemplated  by 
the  moralist  with  peculiar  feeluijgs  ;  rad 
the  author  l^^s  touched  the  scene  teiMJ[^» 
ly,  though  evidently  determmed  not  V> 
Qompromise  wh«t  be  ««Baide»d  to  k^ 
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tbc  interests  of  truth.  How  ht  tbU  prin- 
ciple may  have  betrayed  him  into  a 
severity  not  common  in  bioKrapbical 
Writings,  which  almost  inranabiy  slide 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  may,  we  thhnk, 
be  ascertained  from  the  follo'whig  picture 
of  the  close  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  political 
coui'se. 

Thus  set  this  political  himioary  in  the 
sphere  which  he  had  for  so  many  years  en- 
livened by  the  brilliancy  of  bis  wit,  and 
of^en  delighted  by  the  power  of  his  elo- 
aucnce.  Parliament  was  shortly  afterwards 
dissolved,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  again  tried  his 
strength  at  Stafford,  where,  however,  not- 
withstanding the  encouragement  which  be 
had  experienced  in  the  spring,  he  failed  of 
success;  nor  bad  be  influeiKe  enough  to 
command  a  seat  for  any  other  place. 

'  Under  these  depressing  circumstances  did 
tltis  extraordinary  man  retire  from  public 
Jife,  without  having  the  transient  consola- 
tion uf  seeing  that  his  departure  was  con- 
sidered as  a  loss  by  those  who  had  been  used 
to  court  the  aid  of  bis  talents.  The  world  to 
him  was  now  in  a  manner  become  a  desert, 
in  which  there  was  little  to  cheer  him  amidst 
thegloom  of  neglect  and  the  blast  of  penury ; 
where  he  was  continually  tormented  by  the 
importunities  of  clamorous  creditors,  and' 
pursued  with  unrelaxing  severity  by  the 
harpies  of  the  law. 

_  Hamssed  by  continual  vexations  at  a  pe- 
riod when  nature  stands  in  need  of  repose 
and  indulgence,  it  was  not  much  to  be  «  on- 
dcred  that  a  ma«  so  long  accusltiated  to  con- 
vivial pieaiures  should  seek  relief  from  the 
pressure  of -increasiug  embarrassments  in 
the  intoxicating  means  of  forgetfulness.— 
Unfortunately  the  habits  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
had  ever  been  of  a  description  that  unfitted 
him  fur  application  to  business,  and  rendered 
him  incapable  of  enduring  misfortune  with 
that  firmness,  which,  if  it  does  {lot  remove 
trouble,  takes  away  its  sting.  When,  there- 
fore, the  trying  season  came,  it  found  him 
unprepared  to  resist  the  violence  of  the 
storm,  and  unable  td  direct  his  steps  by  any 
plan  ihat  could  secure  him  from  future  cala- 
mity. In  such  a  bewildered  state  he  in- 
creased his  difficulties  by  the  efforts  which 
he  made  to  elude  them,  and  accelerated  his 
dissolution  in  endeavouring  to  drown  the 
sense  of  his  misery.  Such  is  the  heavy  im- 
post which  njen  of  eccentric  genius  have  to 
pay  for  sacrificing  their  time  and  talents  in 
uncertain  pursuits,  and  to  obtain' a  little 
ephemeral  popularity.  Mr.  Sheridan  always 
lived  and  acted  without  any  regular  system 
fur  the  government  of  his  conduct ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  that  he  became  the  sport  of  capri- 
cious friendship;  and  when  the  winter  of 
bis  days  approached,  he  experienced  the 
mutability  of  political  connexions,  and  the 
folly  of  neglecting  those  resources  which  can 
alone  support  the  mind'  in  every  exigency, 
and  minister  to  its  comfort  in  the  dreariuess 
of  solitude.  Home,  though  the  abode  of 
domestic  virtue  and  affection,  was  no  longer 
safe  to  a  person  so  well  known  and  so  much 
sought  after  by  numerous  applicants;  to 
•void  whose  troubleaone  inqniries,  and  t<> 


gain  a  respiteTrom  anxiety,  he  passed  much 
uf  his  time  in  coffee-houses  aud  taverns. 
Continual  ebriety  was  the  result  of  such  a 
course  of  life ;  and  the  effects  of  it  upon  his 
constitution,  which  hail  been  naturally  a 
very  robust  one,  soon  appeared  in  his  coun- 
tenance and  his  manners.  Yet,  sinking  as 
he  now  was  into  the  lowest  state  of  human 
declension,  occasional  sallies  of  humour 
escaped  hiita,  even  when  he  was  unable  to 
stand,  or  Scarcely  to  articulate.  Coming 
venr  late  one  night  out  of  a  tavern,  he  fell, 
and  hein^  too  much  overtaken  with  liquor  to 
recover  his  feet,  he  was  raised  by  some  pas- 
sengers, who  asked  his  name  and  place  of 
abode,  to  which  he  replied  by  referring  to  a 
coffee-house,  and  hiccuping  that  be  was 
Mr.  Wil-ber-force ! 

Some  idea  of  his  extraordinary  stamina 
may  be  formed  from  the  following  incident. 
A  person  going  to  hear  the .  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  called  at  the  Exchequer 
Coffee-House,  where  his  attention  was  nxed 
by  a  gentleman  taking  tea,  with  a  parcel  of 
papers  before  him.  Afterwards  he  called  for 
a  decanter  of  brandy,  which  he  poured  into 
a  large  glass,  and  drank  off  without  diluting 
it  in  the  least,  and  then  walked  away.  Tlie 
spectator  soon  followed,  and  went  into  the 
gallery  of  the  house,  where,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  heard  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
l;rilliant  speeches  he  ever  listened  to,  de- 
livered by  this  votary  of  Bacchus,  who  was 
no  other  than  Mr.  Sheridsin. 

But  such  Ubations,  however  invigorating, 
they  may  be  for  a  moment  to  the  animal 
spirits,  or  even  inspiring  to  genius,  make 
dreadful  inroads  upon  the  vital  system,  and 
when  persevered  in,  never  fail  to  undermine 
the  entire  fabric.  This  was  the  ease  wiih 
Mr.  Sheridan,  upon  whom  the  pernicious 

firactice  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  at 
ength  his  digestive  powers  were  completely, 
destroyed,  his  memory  of  course  became 
impaired,  and  the  symptoms  of  organic  dis-. 
case  manifested  themselves  in  a  swelling  of 
the  extremities  and  an  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen,  which  soon  left  nothing  for  hope. 

The  consequence  of  his  mode  of  life 
was  a  complication  of  disorders,  the 
basis  of  which  was  hepatic ;  and  melan- 
choly b  the  accouQt  of  his  situation  at 
this  distressing  period.  Yet  it  affords  a 
relief  to  the  scene  to  read  that  be  gladly 
availed  himself  of  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion before  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  the  63th  year  of  his  age. 

A  multitude  of  anecdotes  are  scattered 
through  these  volumes,  which  contribute 
greatly  to  their  interest ;  but  our  delay  in 
reviewing  the  work  has  permitted  the  pub- 
lic press  to  anticipate  so  largely  us  in  quo- 
ting them,  that  we  shall  not  lengthen 
this  notice  by  repetitions  or  gleanings. 
Our  analysis  is  of  the  most  simple  kind, 
for  the  opinions  advanced  in  the  consi- 
deration of  the  first  volume,  are  un- 
changeably the  same  as  those  we  entertain 
for  the  second.  We  have  therefore  li- 
mited ourselves  to  a  statement  of  the  au- 
thor's dicta,  as  the  Lord'  Maiyor  did  of 


Buckingham's  speech  in  favour  of 'Rich* 

ard  III.  (we  mean  uo  reproach  by  the 

simile.) 

"  Thus  said  the  Doke ;  thos  did  the  Dnke  infer ; 

Bat  nothing  of  aiir  own." 

Had  we  written  the  Memoirs  of  She- 
ridan, we  think  we  should  have  been 
more  pitifiil,  and  perhaps  less  just.  For 
it  was  our  lot  to  have  met  him  in  society, 
and  we  never  can  forget  the  ascendancy 
which  his  manners  and  talents. secured. 
We  knew  his  errors  well,  but  in  ten  mi- 
nutes of  his  conversation  they  were  razed 
from  our  memory.  'These  were  his  happy 
moments,  ^re  he  sunk  into  the  sear  of  the 
leaf;  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  wltj  it  may 
truly  be  said,  was  far  inferior  in  power 
to  the  firankness  and  candour  which  were 
unfolded  iii  every  word  he  uttered.  He 
thus  gained  the  confidence  of  the  most 
sceptical;  overcame  the  dislikes  of  the 
most  prejudiced ;  iAd  finally  triumphed 
over  every  obstacle  and  ingratiated  him- 
self whoUy  in  the  admiration  and  af- 
fection 01  his  associates  by  a  gaiety,  a 
playfulness  of  humour,  a  splendor  of 
fancy,  and  that  sort  of  mastery  which 
superior  mmds  acquire  over  others,  (no 
one  knows  how,  though  every  one  feels 
it)  without  assuming  what  was  not  wil- 
lingly granted,  or  calling  for  a  homage 
which  was  not  freely  paid. 

Sheridan  farewell :  of  thee  we  can  too 
truly  say. 

The  Evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 

The  Good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 


FINE  ARTS. 
MR.  WEST'S  PICTURE. 

DEATH  ON  THE  PALE  HOaSE. 

There  are  boundaries  to  human  powers, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  province  of  ge- 
nius to  aim  at  the  accomplishment  of  great 
desigus ;  such  as  never  have  been  and  never 
may  be  effected.  In  these  efforts  to  do  moRe 
tbau  can  be  done,  all  iliat  can  be  done  is 
achieved.  Tlie  failure  is  only  in  degree,  and 
the  results  are  the  nearest  approaches  to  the 
perfection  attempted. 

In  the  ovcpvnelmipg  subject  before  us, 
we  are  presented  with  an  exertion  of  genius, 
which  to  th<f  limited  capacity  of  uncivilized 
man,  would  be  considered  no  less  miracu- 
lous than  the  prodigies  of  nature  which  fill 
his  mind  with  superstition  and  horror.  But 
in  the  enlightened  .and  highly  .  cultivated 
state  of  society,  wonder  gives  place  to  admi^ 
ration,  and  While  we  contemplate  we  ana- 
lyse. 

This  daring  effort  of  art  anticipates  in  cir- 
cumstantial dietail  a  period  of  tbe  most  ter- 
rible mystery,   of  which    the   mind  only      j 
catches  a  glimpse  and  instantly  withdraws, 
as  if  the  veil  of  the  _  sanctuary  were  rent 
asunder,  and  it  were  impossible  fui  buma-      I 
niiy  to  support  the  unfolded  view  of  things 
so  incomprehensible  and  so  appalling.  When 
seen  under  the  power  of  prophesy,   as  a  se-      ' 
ries  of  events  that  shall  lwpi>en  in  the  ktter 
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days,  we  are  too  deeply  interested  in  the 
issue,  to  look  on  with  indifference,  or  with 
the  emotions  which  are  excited  by  tragedy, 
wherein  our  fate  is  not  involved;  and  sym- 
pathy laintly  supplies  the  place  of  personal 
considerations  ot  the  deepest,  of  eternal  con> 
sequence. 

And  pictures  are  addressed  either  to  the 
feeling  or  to  the  understanding;  and  in  many 
insiaiires  to  both.  In  some  of  those  of  the 
former  class  painted  by  Rubens,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Snyders,  we  have  no  emotions  ex 
cited  but  such  as  might  naturally  be  sup- 
pose to  spring  from  the  spectacle  of  Gladi- 
ators and  their  savage  combats.  The  man- 
gled bodies  of  men  and  beasts  belong  to  this 
class,  and  their  representation  scarcely  as- 
pires to  abi-tter  excitement  than  disgust.  Not 
far  removed  in  point  of  elevated  sentiment 
may  be  stationed  such  pictures  as  the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  and  most  of  the  mar- 
tyrdoms. These  are  equally  painful  to  the 
sight,  and  are  only  excused  by  the  motives 
whence  tliey  arose,-— to  excite  detestation  of 
persecution,  to  inspire  lortitude  in  bearing 
the  cruellest  inBicuons  of  barbarity,  and  to 
fan  tliat  flame  of  devotion  which  was 
esteemed  necessary  to  everlasting  happiness. 
Yet  with  all  these  advantages,  is  it  not  evi- 
dent that  the  alleged  causes  have  failed  to 
produce  the  proposed  effects,  and  that,  almost 
universally,  these  works  have  come  to  be 
considered  simply  as  the  proofs  of  the  artist's 
merit  and  the  critiera  of  hl<  style  i 

No  picture  ever  aimed  at  a  higher  charac- 
ter more  distinctly  than  that  which  has  led 
to  these  remarks.  The  subject  is  the  most 
awful  and  mysterious  which  a  Christian  can 
imagine, — it  embraces  the  final  destruction 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  salvation  of  the 
blessed.  It  is  taken  from  the  Vlth  chapter 
of  Revelations,  "  the  opening  ef  the  tak." 

"  And  I  saw  when  the  Lamb  opened  one  of 
the  seals,  and  I  heard  as  it  were  the  n^se  of 
thnnder,  one  of  tlia.f(iiir  beasts  layiog.  Come 
and  See. 

"  And  I  saw.  and  behold  a  white  hone,  and 
he  that  sat  on  mm  bad  a  bow ;  and  a  crown  was 
gtveti  nnto  him :  and  he  went  forth  conqaeiing, 
and  to  conqner. 

"  And  when  he  had  opened  the  second  seal, 
I  heard  the  second  beast  say.  Come  and  See. 

"  And  there  went  ont  another  horse  that  was 
nd:  and  power  was  given  to  him  that  sat 
thereon  to  take  peace  from  the  earth,  and  that 
they  sbonid  kill  one  another :  and  there  was 
given  nnto  him  a  great  sword. 

"  And  when  he  bad  opened  the  third  seal, 
I  heard  the  third  beast  say,  Come  and  See. 

"  And  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a  btock  horse ;  and  he 
that  sat  on  him  bad  a  pair  of  balances  in  his 
hand. 

"  And  when  he  had  opened  the  foarth  seal,  I 
heard  the  voice  ef  the  foarth  beast  say.  Come 
and  See. 

"  And  I  looked,  and  beheld  a  pale  horse : 
and  his  name  that  sat  on  him  was  JDeath,  and 
hell  followed  with  Um.  And  power  was  given 
onto  him  over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to 
lull  with  sword,  and  with  hanger,  and  with 
death,  and  with  the  beasts  of  the  earth. 

"  And  when  he  had  opened  the  fifUi  seal,  I 
saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were 
slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimoov 
wliich  they  held." 

Wheit  we  read  this  tremendous  passage, 
wa  are  itafly  to  accuse  that  pe&cil  of  teme- 


rity, which  Would  venture  on  its  visible  re- 
presentation, and  we  ask,  "  does  it  not  exist 
beyond  the  reach  of  art?"  The  humiib 
understanding  is  lost  in  its  comprehension, 
and  the  soul  of  man  wilders  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  but  a  millionth  part  of  its  horrors. 
Only  allow  the  mind  to  pursue  one  of  its 
images,  "  and  his  name  that  sat  on  him  was 
Death,  and  Hell  followed  aUh  Urn."  Who, 
even  in  the  wildest  of  fancies,  can  form  a 
conception  of  this?  The  Manfred  of  Lord 
Byron  is  as  a  grain  of  sand  to  the  universe, 
in  comparison  with  its  dread  array;  Milton's 
pandemonium,  the  most  meagre  sketch !  And 
now  much  more  difficult  was  the  undertak- 
ing to  place  before  the  sense  of  sight  a  pic- 
ture of  that,  at  the  approach  to  which,  as  s 
mere  vision  of  the  brain,  we  are  overwhelmed 
and  confounded.  As  must  have  been  anti- 
cipated, the  artist  has  fiiiled ;  but,  as  our 
preliminary  observations  tend  to  show,  this 
IS  a  "  failure  in  degree,"  which  falling  short 
of  what  was  impossible,  affords  a  noble 
proof  of  the  genius  wliich  prompted  the 
trial,  and  accomplishes  a  work  of  the  high- 
est order  of  excellence.  Unlike  the  wicked 
design  of  Macbeth,  where  "  the  attempt, 
and  not  the  deed,"  was  ruin ;  here  the  deed 
was  unattainable,  but-the  attempt  was  great, 
and  has  been  greatly  successful. 

The  center  of  the  canvas  is  occupied  by 
the  principal  figure,  Death  on  the  Pale 
Horse.  It  is  a  masterly  performance,  bold, 
rapid,  and  grand.  Issuing  from  a  cloudy 
volume,  the  supernatural  courser  paws  space 
in  his  career,  and  the  crowned  spectre  that 
sits,  on  him  is  sublimely  conceived.  His 
right  arm  is  wreathed  with  a  serpent,  and 
each  hand  grasps  a  meteoric  fascis  of  deso- 
lation. A  noble  group  below  the  horse's 
feet  on  the  left,  indicates  one  part  of  the 
power  given  tu  his  rider* — a  lady  lies  dead, 
and  her  husband  and  two  children  in  an 
agony  of  grief,  lament  her,  while  they  await 
their  own  annihilation.  "These  four  figures 
are  finely  composed.  On  the  right  of  the 
horse  the  power  to  kilt,  "  with  the  bpasts  of 
the  earth,"  is  expressed  with  a  classic  and 
yet  terrible  truth.  Men  in  conflict  with 
lions,  timers,  bulls,  he.  fall  sacrifices  to  their 
destructive  dominion  under  every  form  of 
suffering ;  tossed,  torn,  and  mangled,  they 
expire  in  blood  amd  agony.  This  mingled 
mass  of  human  desolation  is  carried  out  to 
the  edge  of  the  picture  by  other  scenes  of 
death  in  the  distance;  and  above,  in  the  air, 
an  appropriate  and  admirable  relief  is  given 
by  the  view  of  a  heron  killed  by  an  eagle. 
In  a  murk^'  congregation  of  pestilential  va- 
pours behind  D«ath,  the  following  of  Hell 
IS  tfaiAwn  into  gloom  and  shadow.  Unform- 
ed and  horrid  monsters  animate  the  storm. 
The  darkness  visible  betrays  their  indistinct 
and  obscene  shapes,  as  they  seem  to  pursue 
their  ghastly  course — 

And  throogfa  the  palpable  obsenre  find  oot 

Their  uncqntb  way. 

What  we  have  already  described  fills  fuUy 
one-half  of  the  picture  from  the  center  to 
the  left  of  the  spectator,  while  the  vision  of 
Hell  occupies  the  middle  distance,  and 
stretches  tuwanls  the  right.  Before  this 
cloud  of  infernal  forms  is  the  representation 
of  the  black  horse  of  the  third  seal,  with  its 
rider,  and  the  balances  in  his  baad.   -Ap- 


proaching the  fore-ground  there  are  ^wo 
ngures  of  Pestilence  and  Famine,  conceived 
with  uncommon  vigour,  and  executed  in  tc 
most  affecting  style.  Hence,  to  the  right, 
the  opening  of  the  first  and  second  seals  ob- 
tains a  local  habitation.  The  White  Horse, 
and  the  Saviour  of  Mankind,  with  a  bow  in 
his  hand,  going  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  is,  though  not  the  nrst  in  point  of 
pictorial  interest, tlie  first  in  pictorial  beauty, 
of  the  whole  composition.  The  horse  is 
without  trappings  or  harness,  and  an  exqui- 
site academy  study.  The  head  of  Christ  is 
in  profile,  and  the  eye  directed  to  a  beatic 
vision  in  the  heavens,  which  shows  that  his 
conquering  was  not  of  this  world.^  The  souls 
of  the  blest  are  here  seen  rejoicing  in  thp 
presence  of  their  Redeemer.  The  simpli- 
city and  sublimitjr  of  this  passage  leaves  de.- 
scnption  far  off;  it  must  be  seen  to  be  felt 
and  understood. 

Behind  is  the  red  horse  in  all  the  array  'of 
war ;  a  helmed  warrior  bestrides  him,  whose 
sword,  and  also  his  attitude,  and  attention 
to  a  field  of  battle  in  perspective,  tell  tfa«s 
his  cruel  power  over  men  is  that  they  should 
kill  one  another.  Two  doves  in  the  fore- 
ground of  these  seals  (one  of  them  dead), 
complete,  as  far  as  our  recollection  serves, 
the  prominent  objects  of  this  stupendous 
picture. 

It  will  occur  to  every  mind  that  the  vene- 
rable head  of  the  British  school  has  in  this 
firoduction  aimed  rhiefly  at  the  most  sub- 
ime  characteristic  art, — to  impress  the  soul 
of  the  beholder  with  devotional  awe  and 
holy  adoration  of  the  divinity,  to  whom 
these  are  but  symbols  and  instruments. 
That  he  has  achieved  his  purpose,  may,  we 
trust,  be  gathered  even  from  our  faint  out- 
line. But  though  it  has  been  only  a  secon- 
dary object,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  mechanical  skill  belonging  to  the  high- 
est branch  of  art  has  been  neglected.  Mr. 
West  speaks  to  the  heart  through  the  eve.  The 
composition  as  a  whole  is  truly  grand.  Tho 
spirit  of  vigorous  manhood  is  in  its  concep- 
tion, and  the  judgment  of  matured  experi- 
ence in  its  treatment.  There  is  indeed  little 
regard  paid  to  the  fascinations  of  colouring, 
or  to  the  mere  distribution  of  light  and  sha- 
dow, though  the  general  tone  of  colour  is 
suitable  to  the  subject,  and  the  chian>-scuro 
has  not  been  neglected :  but  the  great  ex- 
cellence of  the  piece  is,  that  it  is  addressed 
to  the  mind  as  a  sacreid  lesson,  and  not  by 
meretricious  eraces  merely  to  the  sight,  as  a 
spectacle  to  be  examined  and  criticised  for 
its  means  rather  tban  its  end.  One  of  the 
difficulties  hardest  to  be  overcome,  seems  to 
lu  to  have  consisted  in  the  management  of 
the  secondary  parts,  so  as  to  preserve  an  eMc 
unity  in  the  principal  objects,  and  at  uie 
same  time  allot  sufficient  dignity  to  the  va- 
riety of  great  episodes,  which  each  of  the 
other  seals  may  be  considered.  This  was 
rendered  more  trying:  from  the  circumstance 
of  one  of  these  intruaucing  the  Son  of  God 
himself;  for  Mr.  Wesfs  interpretation  of 
Christ  being  typified  by  the  rider  of  the 
White  Horse,  is  borne  out  by  the  general 
context,  and  by  reference  to  the  45tb 
Psalm,  ▼.  4  and  5.  In  this  respect  we  con- 
ceive bim  to  have  been  eminently  happjr.; 
for  he  has  not.only  suniKwntadaa  «lwM« 
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j>f  no  slight  importaace,  but  converted  it 
into  a  beauty  of  the  foremost  order.  He 
has  formed  through  it  the  finest  and  most 
natural  contrast;  and  combining  the  images 
of  horror  and  of  hope,  displayed  the  foun- 
tains pf  mercy  and  mimortal  glory,  beyond 
the  reign  of  devastation  and  universal  wreck. 

If  we  were  called  on  to  point  out  a  ble- 
mish in  the  work,  we  would  say  that  the 
crossing  of  the  action  of  the  first  and  second 
seals  is  the  spot  we  fix  on.  The  vibion  of 
Clirist  towards  heaven  traverses  the  vision 
of  the  warrior  towards  earth  ;  and  perhaps 
there  is  sumetliing  too  much  in  common  be- 
tween the  white  and  red  horses.  We  know 
not  how  these  matters  could  have  ijeen 
avoided;  but  it  does  appear  to  us  that  with 
all  the  skill  exhibited  in  the  endeavour  to 
separate  bnd  distinguish  the  two;  there  is 
still  loo  much  of  the  semblance  of  compa- 
nionship. 

But  we  will  not  dash  this  essay  by  closing 
It  with  even  the  shadow  of  fault-finding. 
Truly  we  can  S|)eak  of  Death  on  the  Pafe 
Horse  from  the  effect  it  produced  on  our 
minds,  as  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  efforts 
of  human  genius  ;  an  immortal  honour  to  the 
extraordinary  man  who  painted"  it,  to  the 
British  arts,  to  the  country,  and  to  the  age. 


On  Monday  last,  at  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Royal  Academicians  in  Somerset  House, 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Baily  and  Mr.  Abraham 
Cooper  were  elected  Associates  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  forrqer  has  distinguished 
himself  by  several  spirited  and  classical 
pieces  ot  Sculpture  in  the  Exhibitions  for 
some  years  past;  and  the  latter  by  his  ex- 
quisite pictures  of  cattle,  chiefly  horses,  and 
animated  sketches  of  a  higher  order.  In 
the  competition  for  academic  honours,  we 
are  proud  to  observe,  that  there  is  so  much 
merit  in  our  rising  school  as  to  render  selec- 
tion extremely  difficult :  yet,  while  we  may 
i'eeX  that  there  are  other  artists  worthy  of 
the  same  distinction,  we  cannot  deny  our- 
selves the  pleasure  of  stating  also,  that  these 
two  candidates  well  deserve  tbc  meed  of 
encouragement  they  have  received.  We 
trust  it  will  stimulate  to  such  exertions  as 
will  add  R.  to  their  A.,  and  do  credit  to 
themselves,  their  fine  profession,  and  their 
country. 


LEARNED    SOCIETIES. 

Oxroai),  Nov.  i.  —  The  four  followine 
Noblemen  are  just  entered  at  Christ  Church : 
The  Earl  of  Wilton,  Baron  Porchester,  Lord 
Francis  I^veson  Gower,  and  the  Hon.  Ar- 
thur Trevor. 

Yesterday  the  following  gentlemen  were 
admitted  to  Degrees : 

Baekelor  in  Civil  Lam.  —  Rev,  Francis 
SwantoD,  of  Wadham  College. 

Maittn  of  Am.  —  Charles  John  Ridley, 
Esq.  of  University  College,  Grand  Com- 
P«"n°er-— Rev.  Horace  Robert  Pecbel,  of 
All  Souls  Collejge  ;  Mr.  David  Arthur  Saun- 
,?„?.'.'*•»  °'  t:hrist  Church;  Mr.  Sher- 
lock Willis,  of  Magdalen  College;  Mr.Na- 
thuuel  Nathan  Basevi,  of  Balliol  College. 

Bachelon  of  .4r<i.— Thomas  Wynne  Ed- 
wards, Esq.  of  Jesiu  College,  Grand  Com- 


pounder.—  Mr.  William  John  Monson,  of 
Christ  Church ;  Mr.  Samuel  Archer,  of  Bal- 
liol College. 

Cambridge,  October  31. — Lord  William 
George  Henry  Somerset,  of  Jesus  College, 
aud  Sir  George  Sitwell,  Bart,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, were  on  Friday  last  admitted  Honor- 
ary Masters  of  Arts. 

Mr.  Vernon  Collins,  of  Sidney  College, 
was  on  the-  same  day  admitted  Bachelor  in 
Civil  Law  ;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Lee,  of  Queen's 
College,  ^u:belor  of  Arts. 

The  Seatonian  prize  for  an  English  poem 
has  been  this  year  adjudged  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Smart  Hughes,  Felfow  of  Emmanuel 
College,  and  Junior  Proctor  of  the  Univer- 
sity.   The  subject  is  helihaxtar\  Featt. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY. 
MEMOIR 

OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CHABACTER  OF 

ALT  PACHA,   OF  lOANNINA. 

As  Ali  Pacha  is  an  object  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  English  nation,  on  account 
of  the  proximity  of  his  dominions  to  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  the  discnsnons  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  British  Senate,  re- 
specting the  cession  to  this  powerful  and 
ambitious  neighbour  of  the  important  for- 
tress of  Parga,'  we  are  happy  to  be  en- 
abled to  lay  before  our  readers  an  au- 
thentic Memoir  of  this  singular  character. 

Ali  Pacha  is  the  most  powerful  Prince  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe.  The  pro- 
vinces governed  by  him  constitute  a  third 
part  of  Turkey;  and  the  offices  which  he 
has  filled,  and  may  easily  obtain  again, 
would  place  another  third  of  the  empire  un- 
der his  command.  The  provinces  of  which 
the  government  is  conferred  upon  him  by  an 
Imperial  Firman,  are  five  in  number ; 
namely,  loannina,  Avlona,  Ochrida,  Kaili- 
illi,  Trikala,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  dis- 
tricts. In  all  these  countries  the  supreme 
authority,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
finances,  and  the  command  of  the  armed 
force,  are  in  his  hands;  so  that  though  in 
appearance  a  vassal  'of  the  Porte,  be  is  in 
fact  an  independent  Sovereign. 

The  little  town  of  T6p€leni,  the  Beys  or 
Governors  of  which  were  his  ancestors,  is 
inhabited  by  Greeks  and  Albanese  Mussul- 
men,  of  the  race  of  the  Toczidi.  The  family 
of  Ali  always  gave  chiefs  and  leaders  to  those 
rude  but  couraeeous  mountaineers,  who  sub- 
sist by  war  and  plunder.  Since  the  time  of 
Scanderbeg  they  have  remained  in  obscu- 
rity. Under  that  great  warrior  they  pro- 
bably professed  Christianity,  like  many  other 
Albanians,  who  ata  subsequent  period,  when 
the  Ottomans  conquered  the  country,  em- 
braced Mahometanism.  All's  grandfiither 
fell  at  the  siege  of  Corfu,  in  which  he  was 
one  of  the  Turkish  Generals;  he  is  the  first 
of  his  race  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the 
annals  of  the  Porte.    Veli.  the  father  of  Ali, 

'  Farga  i*  tlie  most  important  litualion  m 
tbeae  mountains,  and  if  ever  Albania  should  be 
menaced  with  a  war,  it  will  be  foond  most  ose- 
ful  in  embarrassing  the  operattons  of  the  enemy, 
by  faUin(rnpon bim unawares, ice itc Me. 
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filled  the  office  of  Sandgiafc,  at  Delvino,  but 
felt  into  disgrace  with  the  Porte  and  lust  his 

Elace.  Ali  has  since  revenged  himself  on 
is  successor.  Persecuted  by  the  Divan, 
and  plundered  by  the  neighbotniag  Beys, 
Veli  left  at  his  death  in  17^,  several  chil- 
dren underage;  of  whom  two  were  sons,'' 
Ali  and  another. 

Veli's  widow  was  an  ambitious  and  reso- 
lute woman.  Her  instructions  and  exam- 
ple were  not  lost  upon  Ali;  when  only  six- 
teen years  of  age,  be  had  to  defend  his  pa- 
ternal inheritance  with  arms,  but  still  under 
the  guidance  and  protection  of  his  mother. 
Even  then  he  shewed  himself  a  friend  to  the 
soldiers,  and  endeavoured  in  his  intercourse 
with  them  to  acquire  useful  knowledge.  He 
carefully  studied  the  history  of  his  own  fa- 
mily, and  the  actions  of  celebrated  heroes. 
This  early  propensity,  which  he  constanilv 
retained,  probably  contributed  in  a  high 
degree,  to  ^ve  bim  that  correct  and  strong 
memory  which  he  shews  on  every  occasion, 
and  which  have  been  of  the  most  essential 
service  to  him  in  difficult  circumstances.' 

His  first  endeavours  to  divide  his  enemies, 
in  order  to  beat  them  singly,  were  not  a^ 
tended  with  success.    He  was  himself  taken 

firisoner  by  Kourd  Pacha,  Sandeiak  of  Av- 
ona  ;  but  the  latter  being  an  old  man  of  a 
mild  and  benevolent  disposition,  was  moved 
by  All's  youth  and  bravery,  and  contented 
himself  with  giving  him  a  reprimand,  after 
which  he  released  him  without  ransom. 

Far  firom  being  discouraged  by  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  this  first  attempt,  Ali  pursued  his 
plans  with  great  ardour  and  secrecy,  and 
once  more  obtained  the  consent  of  his  mo> 
ther,  who  also  supplied  him  with  money; 
The  event  was  again  unfortunate,  and  he 
had  no  means  left  of  prosecuting  his  designs, 
except  to  become  Captain  of  banditti.  The 
Greek  name  Klephtes,  which  is  given  to 
this  profession,  had  no  disgraceful  meaning 
in  the  rude  countries  where  he  carried  it  on. 
But  even  in  this  form  his  enterprises  were 
still  unsuccessful,  and  he' was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Vizir  of  loannina.  If  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  Sandgiak  of  Avlona,  deli- 
vered him  from  his  first  imprisonment,  he 
was  this  time  indebted  to  the  policy  of  the 
Vizir.  The  neighbouring  Beys  wished  his 
destruction,  and  urged  bis  being  put  to. 
death.  The  Vizir,  to  whom  they  were  for- 
midable, was  happy  to  find  an  opportunity  to 
employ  them  elsewhere,  and  therefore  re- 
leased his  enemy,  from  whom  he  bad  no-, 
thine  further  to  apprehend. 

Ah,  however,  met  with  fresh  disasters;  be 
was  forced  again  to  have  recourse  to  his  Bo- 
ther, and  was  aeaio  supplied  and  left  to 
himself.    With  the  last  money  whirh  he 
thus  obtained,  he  raised  600  men,  and  the 
first  action  he  fought  with  them  was  unfor- 
tunate.   His  camp  was  near  Valera,  in  Al- 
Iwnia,  at  a  place  which  his  biographer  has*, 
visited.    Ali  retired  to  a  solitary  spot  hard 
by,  to  ponder  on  bis  situation.    "There,"-, 
said  Ali,  (for  the  author  relates  these  circum- ' 
stances  from  his  own  mouth)  "  I  reflected  on 
my  adverse  fate,  I  considered  whatlcuuld 
still  undertake,  and  drew  a  comparison  he--  . 
tween  my  Weak  resources  and  the  ht  siipe- 
rior  resources  of  my  adversaries.    I  bad  at 
ready  stood  thus  for  some  time,  turning  up 
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ing  of  what  I  was  doing,  thrust  it  violentU 
iota  the  ground ;  wlien  the  sound  of  a  hard 
bodyt  against  which  it  struck,  roused  me 
from  my  reverie.  I  stooped  to  eiamiae  the 
opening  which  I  ha<l  made,  and  had  the 
uulooked-for  good  fortune  to  fiad  a  little 
chest,  which  had  doubtless  been  buried  tl\ere 
during  one  of  the  revolutions  to  which  this 
unhappy  country  is  subject.  The  gold  which 
it  contained  enabled  me  to  raise  a  body  of 
SOOO  men;  I  fought  a  second  battle,  in 
which  I  was  more  tortunate,  and  from  which 
I  returned  victorious  to  T^p^i^ni.'* 

From  that  time,  fortune  has  never  for- 
saken him,  during  a  fifty  years'  series  of  bold 
and  warlike  enterprises.  There  is  therefore 
but  little  interest  in  following  his  ambitious, 
perfidious,  and  cruel  career;  or  thfi  treaties 
^bich,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  bis 
artful  policy,  he  has  ultimately  conclude^ 
broken,  and  renewed,  with  the  European 
powers  whom  the  circumstances  of  the  tiroes 
kave  brought  in  contact  with  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  readers  will  probably  be 
highly  interested  by  the  diaracter  drawn  by 
tibie  biographer  of  this  powerful  prince,  and 
the  communication  of  some  remarkable  traits 
ia  his  government  and  administration. 

Falsehood  and  ambition  are  the  elements 
«>f  Ali  Pacha's  character.  The  latter  is  his 
predominant  passion,  the  former  has  be- 
come indispensable  and  habitual  to  him; 
both,  while  they  reciprocallv  promote  and 
nourish  each  other,  nave  developed  vices 
which  make  him  an  object  of  horror  and 
dcaad,  even  to  those  who  appear  to  enjoy 
his  confidence.  The  want  of  money,  which 
severely  distressed  him  at  his  first  appear- 
ance ia  public  life,  and  which  long  hindered 
bis  advancement,  together  with  the  certainty 
which  he  has  gained  by  exiierience,  that 
ther^  are  at  all  times  men  to  be  found,  who 
may  be  bribed  to  the  commission  of  every 
crime,  have  made  avarice  and  covetousness 
passions  deeply  rooted  in  bis  nature.  The 
word  ghe  is  as  foreign  to  his  mouth,  as  any 
corresponding  feeling  is  to  bis  heart.  It  is 
only  when-  something  is  to  be  gained,  that 
gold,  issues  from  his  coffers ;  he  never  dis- 
tributes rewards,  unless  he  wants  to  seduce 
or  misemploy  somebody,  in  order  to  reap 
twofold  advantage  by  it.  Often,  too,  he 
strips  the  corrupt  tool  whom  be  has  en- 
riebed,  of  the  wealth  acquired^  and  rejoices 
when  be  punishes  a  traitor  to  derive  oouble 
.profit  from  it. 

Ali  Pacha's  rapaciousness  attends  to 
ftvery  thing,  and  no  pretest  is  too  frivolous 
or  too  mean.  If  a  merchant  arrives  in  his 
dominions  with  goods  which  tempt  him,  be 
•ends  for  bim,  assumes  an  air  of  equity,  and 
buys  what  pleases  him,  at  a  price  arbitrarily 
fixed  by. himself.  Ifone  of  his  vassals  dies 
and  leajras  large  property,  no  expedient  is 
disdained  to  get  possession  of  it,  either  by 
barefaced  violence  and  plundering  the.  chil- 
dren, or  by  a  pretended  testament  of  the 
deceased,  whom  the  Prince  extols  to  the  sky, 
and  takes  possesion  of  his  goods  and  cha^ 
tels:  "  My  son,"  said  he  one  day  to  the  son 
of  a  (>reek.late)y  deceased ; "  your  father  was 
a  very  -respectable  man.  whose  loss  greatly 
abcume.    We.  ware  intimau  ^ends;  he 
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bequeathed  to  me  his  house,  his  fivniture, 
and  his  gardens."  "  But,  my  Lord,"  answer- 
ed the  youth  confounded, "  these  make  more 
than  two-thirds  of  my  whole  property." 
"  My  son,"  returned  Ali,  "  you  roust  hoH 
your  father's  last  will  sacred ;  and  if  you  were 
so  wicked  as  not  to  submit  to  it,  I  tmiild 
immediately  have  you  hanged." 

His  insatiable  ambition  has  made  him 
also  distrustful  and  revengeful ;  and  these 
two  proiwnsities  have  acquired  with  his 
violent  disposition,  the  character  of  savage 
passion.  All  who  are  about  him  are  suspect- 
ed by  him.  His  nephews,  his  children,  those 
who  are  the  most  attached  to  him,  who  seem 
to  enjoy  his  full  confidence,  are  no  less  the 
objects  of  his  suspicious  watchfulness.  The 
most  solemn  assurances  of  devotedness  and 
fidelity  are  lost  upon  bim.  Ancient  and 
long  services  can  afford  no  pledge  for  the 
future,  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  nas  at  all 
times  changed  his  conduct  as  his  interest 
seemed  to  require. 

As  little  can  the  ties  of  blood  serve  him 
as  a  pledge  of  security;  and  if  it  be  tme, 
as  is  gsnenally  affirmed,  that  he  is  the  mur- 
derer of  his  brother  and  hi*  mother,  one 
may  easily  ima^ne  how  small  must  be  his 
confidence,  in  his  own  children,  especially 
as  he  can  foresee,  that  upon  his  death,  his 
^roungest  son  will  fall  a  victim  to  tlie  ambi- 
tion of  his  two  brothers,  and  that  these  again 
will  make  war  upon  each  other. 

There  is  one  single  method  by  which  he 
secures  tbe  fidelity  of  those  he  employs,  and 
this  consists  in  tbe  hostages  which  they  are 
obliged  to  give  him.  He  employs  it  towards 
his  own  children.  When  his  sons  went  to 
their  governments,  he  detained  their  families, 
and  did  not  even  give  himself  the  trouble  to 
conceal  the  motive  of  this  offensive  precau- 
tion. Of  all  his  relations  his  natural  brother 
Joussouf  Pacha,  the  sou  of  a  black  slave  in 
his  htha't  harem,  enjoys  his  diief  confi- 
dence :  a  preference  which  may  be  suffici- 
ently accounted  for  by  bis  unambitious 
character,  by  his  boundless  devotion,  and 
veneration  fur  Ali,  but  particularly  by  his 
birth,  which  does  not  allow  him  to  claim 
any  rights.  Nevertheless,  even  this  favorite 
is  kept  in  absolute  dependence,  remote  from 
public  affairs,  and  only  employed  as  leader 
of  tbe  troops,  for  which  indeed  bis  talents 
and  his  personal  courage  eminently  qualify 
him. 

Ali  Pacha's  revenge  is  implacable,  and 
neither  time  nor  place  can  set  bounds  to  it. 
The  only  change  that  can  be  remarked  in  it, 
is,  that  it  is  the  more  cruel  the  longer  it  is 
delated,  and  that  anger  frequently  Kindles 
its  flames  into  greater  fury.  His  authority, 
bis  power,  bis  cunning  and  bis  dissimula- 
tion, render  its  success,  infallible,  and  its 
efiiicta  inevitable.  His  hatred  increases 
with  its  duration,  his  faithful  and  never- 
failing  memory  hinders  him  from  forgetting 
any  real  or  supposed  offence,  and  none  re- 
mains unpunished.  A  short  time  before  the 
author  of  these  notices  visited  loannina, 
Ali  Pacha  recognized,  in  thfr  ranks  of  a  de- 
tachment uf  troops  that  was  passing  before 
him  at  800  paces'  distance,  an  Albanian,  who 
was  stated  to  have  grossly  afiboded  him 


ed  at  the  time,  but  bad  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  from  prison.  After  long  roving  about 
in  various  places,  he  enlisted  among  _tfa« 
troops  of  a  Bey,  whom  Ali  now  took  ioto 
his  service.  The  cruel  Vizir  imnoodiatsly 
gave  orders  to  oit  him  down.  Go  aootbcr 
occasion  the  author  was  a  wiOieas  of  the 
extremely  faithfiil  memory  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man.  He,  aci.-ording  to  bis  custom,  was 
sitting  in  judgment;  a  man,  who  had  beea 
just  brought  in,  was  taken  before  him,  and 
Ali  immediately  enumerated, in  his  presence, 
a  gieat  number  of  robberies,  stating  exactly 
the  time,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  rot^ 
bed,  which  he  had  committed  during  lb* 
space  of  fifteen  years,  and  which  the  ac- 
cused was  forced  to  acknowledge  to  be  cor- 
rect in  every  particular. 

Ali  possesses  the  art  of  dissimulation  to 
such  a  degree,  that  be  who  does  not  judge 
of  his  intentions  exclusively  according  to 
what  ambition  and  avarice  may  suggest,  b 
infallibly  misled;  for  he  deceives,  not  merely 
by  words  and  protestations,  but  by  his_ dig- 
nity and  tbe  whole  tenor  of  bis  Mbavioor. 
His  exterior  is  agreeable,  and  he  can  give  to 
bis  usually  mild  and  smiling  features  a  seduc- 
ing charm.  His  manner  is  polite,  aSablr, 
and  dignified.  He  appears  always  cleanly, 
ofVen  richly  dressed.  In  tbe  fittwg  up  and 
decorations  of  bis  palaces,  the  most  studied 
luxury  prevails,  and  in  his  way  of  life  an 
Asiatic  effeminacy,  which  would  induce  a 
belief  that  he  was  exclusively  occupied  with 
his  buildings,  his  rich  furniture,  and  splen- 
did ornaments;  but  all  this  is  dissimula- 
tion; and  while  he  engrosses  those  who 
surround  him  with  such  things,  his  real  ob- 
ject is  to  divert  their  aitenliun  from  more 
serious  concerns. 

His  style  of  receiving  people  is,  when  be 
chooses,  irresistibly  plea&ing.  His  counte- 
nance seems  to  express  frankness  and  pro- 
bity; nothing  but  a  degree  of  constraint, 
which  appears  through  this  amiable  demea- 
nour, can  excite  some  mistrust  in  his  since- 
rity. Of  all  the  passions  that  struggle  with- 
in him,  no  trace  is  ever  to  be  read  in  his 
countenance.  Suspicion,  fear,  hatred,  re- 
venge, are  veiled  by  the  expression  of  pure 
joy  and  conscious  innocence.  With  the  a;>- 
pearanceof  mo<leration,  obliging  in  conver- 
sation, dexterous  in  representing  every  thing 
in  the  light  most  advantagenus  to  himsellj 
clear  and  logical  in  his  arguments,  furnished 
with  all  the  arts  of  eloquence,  no  oue 
knows  so  well  as  he  how  to  procure  tbe  ad- 
mission of  false  deductions,  and  to  obtain 
from  others  what  he  has  at  heart.  So  pro- 
foundly is  he  skilled  in  the  art  of  dissem- 
bling Ihfit  evens  person  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  him,  is.  inclined  in  conver- 
sation with  liim,  to  consider  his  mistrust  as 
unjust  and  groundless. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  dissi- 
mulation costs  him  a  considerable  degree  of 
effort.  When  he  does  not  obtain  his  object, 
^hen  he  has  in  vain  tried  his  usual  art%  io 
order  secretly  to  kindle  discord,  or  to  perp»> 
tuate  hatred  ;  to  get  the  crimes  of  which  h* 
is  in  need,  committed  by  the  victims  whosa 
he  has  chosen,  in  a  word  to  put  all  the  pas- 
sions in  fermentation>.and  than  to  iate 
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OS  Meager  and  arbiter,  then  he  breaks  loose, 
and  proceeds  directly  to  his  purpose.  His 
violence  and  impatience  thrown  down  every 
harrier,  and  bis  mandate  must  be  imme- 
diately performed.  In  eases  where  be  is 
obligM  to  employ  instruments  to  execute 
liis  secret  purposes,  he  generally  secures  the 
silence  of  the  latter  by  their  death.  In  this 
manner  his  dark  plots  and  crimes  are  con- 
-cealed  from  the  great  mqority  of  bis  sob- 
jbcts  by  a  bloody  and  impenetnble  veil. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  PORTRAITS. 

THE  HON.  HENRY  ERSKINE. 
Nature  is  ever  variiHts  in  ber  works. 
The  HcawcBs  and  the  Earth,  the  world  of 
Astronomy  and  the  Moral  world,  things 
inanimate  and  things  animate,  present 
diversities  the  most  remarkable,  and  coin- 
cidences (be  most  curious.  Cootraat  aad 
voropariaon  meet  us  at  ever^  ghnce,  md 
tboi^h  these  mar  be  sometimes  fiinctfiil, 
they  are  rarely  destitute  of  the  quality  of 
pleasing,  either  from  their  aptness,  utility. 
or  imagination.  We  have  been  led  to 
this  prefiice  by  supposing  somewhat  ef  a 
resemblance  may  be  traced  between  the 
£ice  of  the  firmament  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  human  genius  on  our  sphere.  Now 
we  observe  one  sun  of  paramount  bril- 
liancy, and  now  one  mortal  whose 
wonderAil  powers  eclipse  the  race  to 
which  he  belongs :  now  a  chuter  of  glo- 
rious lighta  attracts  the  eye  above,  and 
now  a  eonstelitttioB'  of  snpnior  beings 
illuminates  the  globe  below :  the  richest 
congeries  which  we  admire  of  stars,  is 
but  an  Augustan  age  of  immortal  men. 

But  we  will  not  pursue  our  simile  fur- 
ther; it  is  enough  to  have  generalised 
that  idea  which  baa  prevailed  fi»ai  tlie 
earliest  ages  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
terms  of  the  science,  whence  it  is  bor- 
rowed, have  been  fi-om  time  immemorial 
metaphorically  applied  to  mundane  af- 
fairs, and  mankind  have  tbou^t  the 
likeness  so  supernatural  as  to  infer,  that 
the  heaveuly  bodies  not  only  correspond- 
ed with,  but  ooDtndled  human  actions. 
This  wild,  but  beautiful  theory,  has  been 
supported  by  the  destinies  of  peculiar 
countries,  families,  and  individuals.  The 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  raising  to  the 
junnacle  of  happiness  and  honour,  or 
sinking  to  the  abyss  of  misery  and  dis- 
place; the  appearance  of  a  fttaltty  ruin- 
ing the  best-concerted  plans,  or  of  a 
chance  prospering,  those  most  hopeless 
of  success ;  the  exaltation  of  some,  the 
decline  of  others^  the  changes,  of  all, 
have  beenascribed  to  influences  beyond' 
understanding,  when,  in  truth,  obvious 
causes  might  have  been  detected  in  the 
pnductidn  of  ordinary  and' certain  effects. 
The  subject  becomes  mixed,  however. 


when  we  see  nations,  classes,  «r  particular 
persons  advancing  by  a  sure  process  to 
greatness.  There  is  a  heaven  in  the 
origin,  but  the  means  are  of  this  earth. 
Talent  orgeuius,tbegiflofGod,isthe  foun- 
dation :  and  the  rigjbt  application  ef  the 
bleaaing  fonns  the  sitperstructure.  Tiiaa 
Athens  grew  sabKme,  thns  Weilingtoa 
achieved  his  finie,  and  thns  we  may  add, 
the  family  of  which  Hbnry  Erskine 
was  a  member,  has  risen  to  distingnished 
eminence^  in  a  land  where  the  competi- 
tioB  ia  so  high,  that  be  must  be  greatly 
endowed  indeed,  who  gains  a  Mtemost 
rank.  Such  was  the  station  which  the 
subject  of  this  Memoir  attained. 

Heitiit  Ersktse  was  born  at  Edinbnif  h, 
on  the  1st  of  Norember,  1748,  O.  8.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  Henry  David  Erskine, 
the  tenth  Earl  of  Bnchan,  and  fifth  Lord 
Cardross,  who  died  at  Bath,  December  Ist, 
1707,  leaving  issue  David  Stewart  his  sur- 
viving and  second  son  the  present  Earl, 
Henry,  and  Thomas.  The  Earl  of  Buchan, 
being  born  on  the  1st  June,  O.  8.,  was  five 
years  and  a  half  older  than  bis  next  brother, 
and  nearly  seven  years  older  than  Thomas, 
Lord  Erskine,  who  was  born  on  the  SIst  of 
January,  1749, 0.  S.  Hereditary  talent  seems 
to  have  been  the  lot  of  the  three  sons  of  a 
'fiUher  of  sound  and  cultivated  understand- 
,ing,  and  a  mother  eminent  not  only  for 
piety,  but  for  learning.'  The  Earl,  when 
Lord  Cardross,  commenced'  a  diplomatic 
career  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Lord 
Chatham,  but  soon  retired  from  public  life 
ito  cultivate  literature  and  the  muses  in  the 
Idelicious  retirement  of  Drybur^.  His  pub- 
lished works  are  well  known.  Between  him 
and  his  brothers  the  most  affectionate  union 
subsisted,  from  their  infant  days;  and  to  the 
unreserved  interchange  of  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  such  men,  not  a  little  of 
the  abili^  displayed  by  tbem  all,  may  natu- 
rally be  attributed. 

In  his  infancy  Mr.  Heniy  Erskine  was  of 
a  delicate  habit,  and  his  health  precarious ; 
being  threatened  with  an  affection  of  the 
lungs,  though  he  happily  surmounted  that 
disorder,  and  reached  the  period  of  three- 
score and  ten  years. 

It  was  the  good  fortune,  (for  in  the  fami- 
lies of  the  great  and  rich,  it  is  good  fortune, 
so  far  as  intellectual  cultivation  is  concern- 
ed,) of  the  brothers  we  have  named  to  be 
the  younger  branches  of  their  noble  house. 
Their  education  was  committed  to  a  tutor 
every  way  worthy  of  that  charge,  James 
Burhanan   of  nia'gow.    the  pupil  of   the 


■  This  lady  was  the  second  daagbter  of  Sir 
James  Stewart,  Bart.,  of  Ooadtrees,  Selicitor 
General  for  Scotland,  by  Aana,  dangbtrr  of 
8ir  Hugh  Dali^mple,  Lord  President  of  the 
College  of  Jnstice,  who  was  the  third  son  of 
the  illoitrion*  and  learned  Visconnt  Stair.  Her 
tadyahip  hadV>De  brother,  (the  srirntific  author 
of  the  Political  Economy,  and  varioas  other 
work*  (Hsplayinf  tbe-  deepest  emditioB,)  wtro 
married  tiady  Franeea.  Wemysv,  eldest'  dta^^ 
ter  of  the  late  Barl,  by  vAom  ke  bad  onci-  soo^ 
tbe  preaenr  Sir  Jaa«a>  Mewart  Denhami  a  ge> 
ncfatin  tte  aniiy,aaftO«fasMl  of  the  Sd  Boyal 
Scots. 


eminent  Maclawren,  tt  Simso*^  of  Franeis 
HuichesoD,  and  of  Prineipal  Leeehman,  by 
whom  be  was  recommended  to  ttie  office, 
which  through  bis  scholars  hat  reflected  80 
much  honour  even  on  tbe  name  of  the 
learned  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and 
the  Asaistant  Leetuicron  Mathematics  wiHl 
Rol>ert  Siosson. 

From  this  able  tnitiM),  the  Ikreo  brothers 
were  traaeiiemd  to  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew,  thence  ta  da^w,  and  inally,  t« 
complete  the  course  of  study,  to  the  capital 
of  Scotland. 

Henry  Erskine  waa  called  to  tbe  Scottish 
bar  in  tbe  year  1708,  when  in  his  Md  year. 
From  that  era,  till  the  year  1919,  when  he 
retired  fitom  practieUr  be  was  one  of  the 
brighest  ornaments  of  his  profbsma— dassH 
cal,  wkft',  hiniinoas,  and  eloquent  In  tbe 
course  or  hie  legal  career  he  held  for  several 
years  the  appointment  of  Dean  of  the  Fa> 
cultjrof  Advocates,  fh>m  which,  party  poti> 
tics  then  running  very  high  in  Scotland,  he 
was  driven  by  the  ascendancy  of  that  party 
to  which  he  was  opposed.  He  was  also  twice 
afpoiuted  Lo«d  Advocate,  namely,  under  die 
Rockingham  Administration-  in  178f,  and 
the  Grenville  and  Fox  Administrarion  ia 
1800.  During  the  hitter^  he  represented  the 
Dunbar  and  Damfries  district  of  Borougha 
in  Parliament,  and  the  writer  of  this  article 
can  state,  from  a  perfiwli  recollection  of  the 
fact,  that  he  produced  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  House,  by  the  speeches  which  he 
'delivered.  It  is  seldom  that  the  Oratory  of 
the  bar  can  bear  transplanting  to  tiie  senate, 
but  in  this  instance  the  effect  was  equal,  and 
what  was  wont  to  convince  in  the  one  place, 
did  not  fkil  to  cany  great  weight  with  it  in 
the  other. 

Of  Mr.  Erskine's  talents  as  an  advocate, 
tbe  writer  had  but  few  opportunities,  and 
those  early  in  life,  of  forming  an  estimate. 
Hie  remembers  well,  however,  that  their  dis* 
plav  created  a  powerful  interest  in  his  mind, 
and  elevated  the  speaker  to  the  highest  placa 
in  his  admiration.  There  was  a  gentlemao- 
Iv  ease  in  his  manner,  and  a  grace  which 
uetractrd  not  from  the  force  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  a  degree  of  humour,  never  di^ 
placed  nor  ill-timed,  which  lightenea  the 
gravest  and. adorned  the  most  barren  ques- 
tions. But  his  etilo{^  in  this  resprct  has 
been  so  well  composM,  and  by  a  judge  so 
competent  to  the  task,  that  we  drop  our  pen 
to  copy  the  character  of  his  forensic  elo- 
quence from  that  of  Mr.  Jeffrey. 

«In  his  long  and  splendid  career  at  the 
bar,  &(r.  Erskine  was  dutinguished  not  only 
by  tbe  peculiar  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and 
the  gracefiilness,  ease,  and  vivacity  of  hi* 
eloquence,  but  by  the  still  rarer  p<iwerof 
keeping  those  seducing  qualities  in  perfect 
subordination  to  his  judTjiment.  By  their 
assistance  hecould  not  oolv  niake  the  most 
repulsive  subjects  agreeable,  but  the  most 
labstrute,  easy  and  intelligilile.  In  his  pro- 
lessioo,  indeed,,  all  bis  wit  was  argument, 
and  each  of  his  delightful  illustrations  a- 
imaterial  step  in  his  reasoning.  To  himself 
it  seemed,  always  as  if  they  were  recom- 
laMnded  rather  for  their  use  than  their  beau- 
It}^.  And  unquestionably  they:  often  enabled 
jhun  to  state  a  fiJM  argunMnt)  or  a  nice  dis> 
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tioctioo,  not  only  in  a  more  striking  and 
pleasine  way,  but  actually  with  greater  pre* 
cision  than  could- have  been  attained  by  the 
severer  forms  of  leosoning. 

"  Id  this  extraordinary  talent,  as  well  as 
the  ctuurming  facility  of  his  eloquence,  and 
the  constant  radiance  of  good  humour  and 

fsiety  which  encircled  his  manner  in  debate, 
e  luid  no  rival  in  his  own  tiroes,  and  has 
yet  had_  no  successor.  That  part  of  elo- 
quence is  now  mute,— that  honour  in  abey- 
ance." 

.  To  an  able  correspondent,  we  are  also  in- 
debted for  a  further  communication  on  this 
mteresting  Aubject,  which  expresses  so  well 
what  we  should  otherwise  have  attempted  to 
express,  that  we  gladly  substitute  it  for  our 
own  conipositiAn. 

"  The  character  of  Mr.  Erskine's  eloquence 
bore:*  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  his  Nu- 
ble  Brother,  ^Lord  Erskine)  but  being  roucli 
less  difftuive,  it  was  better  calculated  to  leave 
a  forcible  impression :  he  bad  the  art  of 
concentrating  his  ideas,  and  preseniing  them 
at  once  in  so  luminous  and  irresistible  a 
form,  as  to  render  his  hearers  masters  of  the 
view  he  took  of  his  subject ;  which,  however 
dry  or  complex  in  its  nature,  never  failed  to 
become  entertaining  and  instructive  in  his 
bands ;  for,  to  professioual  knowledge  of  the 
highest  order,  he  united  a  most  extensive 
acquaintance  with  history,  literature,  and  sci- 
ence ;  and  a  thorough  ronvenancy  with  hu- 
man life  and  moral  and  political  philosophy. 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  witnessed,  with 
pleasure  and  astonishment,  tbe  widely  ditfer- 
ent  emotions  excited  by  tbe  amazing  powers 
of  his  oratory ;  fervid  and  affecting  in  the  ex- 
tremest  desree,  when  the  occasion  called  for 
it;  and  no  less  powerful,  in  opposite  circum- 
stances, by  the  potency  of  wit  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  comic  humour,  which  constantly  ex- 
cited shouts  of  laughter  throughout  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  court, — the  mirthful  glee  evenex- 
tending  itself  to  the  ermined  sages,  who  found 
too  much  amusement  in  the  scene  to  check 
the  fascinating  actor  of  it.  He  assisted  the 
sreat  powers  of  his  understanding  by  an  in- 
defatigable industry,  not  commonly  annexed 
to  extraordinary  genius;  and  he  kept  his 
mind  open  for  the  admission  of  knowledge 
by  the  most  unaffected  modesty  of  deport- 
ment. The  harmony  of  his  periods,  ana  the 
accuracy  of  his  expressions,  in  his  most  un- 
premeditated speeches,  were  not  among  the 
least  of  bis  oratorical  accomplishments.  In 
the  most  rapid  of  his  flights,  when  his  tongue 
could  scarce  keep  pace  with  his  thoughts,  he 
never  fuled  to  seize  the  choicest  words  in 
the  treasury  of  our  language.  The  apt,  beau- 
tiful, and  varied  images  which  constantly- 
decorated  his  judicial  addresses,  suggested 
themselves  instantaneously,  and  appeared, 
like  the  soldiers  of  Cadmus,  in  complete  ar- 
mour and  array  to  support  the  cause  of  their 
creator,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
whose  eloquence  was,  that  it  "  never  made 
him  swerve  by  one  hair-breadth  from  the 
minuter  details  most  befitting  his  purpose ; 
for,  with  matchless  skill,  he  renderea  the 
most  dazzling  oratory  subservient  to  the  uses 
of  consummate  ipecial  pUatUng,  so  that  his 
prudence  and  sagacity  as  an  advocate,  were 
asdecisive  as  his  speeches  werersplen^d.  Mr. 


Erskine's  attainments,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, were  not  confined  to  a  mere  acquaint- 
ance with  his  professional  duties ;  he  was  an 
elegant  classical  scholar,  and  an  able  mathe- 
matician ;  and  he  also  possessed  many  mi- 
nor accomplishments  in  great  perfection. 
His  knowledge  of  music  was  correct,  and  his 
execution  on  the  violoncello  most  pleasing. 
In  all  the  various  relations  of  private  life 
Mr.  K's  character  was  truly  estimable,  and 
the  just  appreciation  of  his  virtues  extended 
far  beyond  the  circle'of  his  own  family  and 
friends ;  and  it  is  a  well-authenticated  fact, 
that  a  writer  (or,  as  we  should  say,  attorney) 
in  a  distant  part  of  .Scotland,  representing  to 
an  oppressed  and  needy  tacksman,  who  had 
applied  to  him  for  advice,  the  futility  of  en- 
tering into  a  lawsuit  with  a  wealthy  neigh- 
bour, having  himself  no  means  of  defending 
his  cause,  received  for  answer,  "  Ye  dinna 
k<en  what  ye  say,  Maister,  there's  nae  a  puir 
man  in  Scotland  need  to  want  a  friend  or 
fear  an  enemy  while  Harry  Ertkine  lives !  " 
How  much  honor  does  that  simple  sentence 
convey  to  the  generous  and  benevolent  ob- 
ject of  it  I  He  bad,  indeed,  a  claim  to  the 
affection  and  respect  of  all  who  were  with- 
in the  knowledge  of  his  extraordinary  talents 
and  more  uncommon  virtues. 

"  With  a  mind  that  was  superior  to  fear  and 
incapable  of  corruption,  regulated  by  uode- 
yiatine  principles  of  integrity  and  uniform- 
ity, elevated  m  adveruty  as  in  prosperity, 
neither  subdued  by  pleasure  into  effemi- 
nacy, nor  sunk  into  dejection  by  distress; — 
in  no  situation  of  his  liie  was  he  ashamed  or 
afraid  of  discharging  his  duty,  but  constant 
to  the  God  whom  he  worshipped  he  evinced 
his  confidence  in  the  faith  he  professed,  by 
kit  actions ;  to  his  friends  he  vsafailhful,  to 
his  enemies  generous,  ever  ready  to  sacri- 
fice his  little  private  interests  and  pleasures 
to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  public  wel- 
fare, or  to  tbe  domestic  felicity  of  those 
around  him.  In  the  words  of  an  eloquent 
writer  he  was  "  a  roan  to  choose  for  a  tu- 
perior,  to  trust  as  a. friend,  and  to  love  as  a 
brother  i'  tbe  ardency  of  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  bis  fellow  creatures 
was  a  prominent  feature  in  his  character ; 
his  very  faults  had  their  origin  in  the  ex- 
cessive confidence  of  too  liberal  a  spirit,  the 
uncircumscribed  beneficence  of  too  warm  a 
heart.  It  has  been  remarked  of  a  distin- 
guished actor,  that  he  was  less  to  be  en- 
vied whilst  receiving  the  meed  of  universal 
applause  than  at  the  head  of  his  own  table : 
the  observation  may  justly  be  applied  to  Mr. 
E.  In  no  sphere  was  the  lustre  of  his  talents 
more  conspicuous,  while  the  unaffected  grace 
and  suavity  of  his  manners,  the  benevo- 
lent smile  that  illumined  ius  intelligent 
countenance  in  the  exercise  of  the  hospital- 
ities of  the  social  board,  rendered  indeed  a 
meeting  at  his  house  "  a  feast  of  reason  and 
a  flow  of  soul."  In  person  Mr.  E.  was  above 
the  middle  size,  well  proportioned  but  slen- 
der ;  his  features  were  all  character  and  most 
strikingly  expressive  of  the  rare  qualities  of 
his  mnd.  In  early  life  his  carriaee  was  re- 
markably graceful— dignified  ana  impres- 
sive as  occasion  requirwl  it ;  in  manner  he 
was  gentle,  playfiil,  and  unaasaniiiig,  and  so 
persuasiTe  was  fail  addbrvss  that  fie  never 


failed  to  attract  attention,  and  by  the  spell 
of  irresistible  fascination  to  fix,  and  unchaid 
it.  His  voice  was  powerful  and  melodious', 
his  enunciation  uncommonly  accurate  and 
distinct,  and  there  was  a  pecuhar  graci 
in  his  utterance  which  enhanced  the  value 
of  all  he  said,  and  engraved  the  remem- 
brance of  it  indelibly  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.  •  For  many  years  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Erskine  had  been  the  victim  of  ill  health; 
but  the  native  sweetness  of  his  temper  re- 
mained unclouded,  and  durioe  the  painfully 
protracted  sufferings  of  his  last  illness  the 
language  of  complaint  was  never  heard  to 
escape  his  lips,  nor  the  shadow  of  discontent 
seen  to  cloud  his  coutenance !  "Nothing  in 
bis  life  became  him,  hke  the  leaving  it,"  he 
looked  patiently  forward  to  the  termination 
of  his  painful  existence,  and  received  with 
mild  complacency  the  intelligence  of  his 
danger,  while  the  ease  and  nappiness  of 
those,_  whose  felicity  through  life  nad  been 
his  primary  consideration,  was  never  absent 
from  his  thoughts.  It  is  said  that  Swift, 
after  having  written  that  celebrated  satire 
on  mankind,  Gulliver's  Travels,  exclaimed 
whilst  meditating  on  the  rare  virtues  of  his 
friend  Arliuthnot.  "Oh!  were  there  tea 
Arbuthnots  in  the  world,  I  would  burn  my 
book." — It  is  diflicult  to  contemplate  such  a 
character  as  Mr.  Erskine's  without  a  similar 
sentiment,—  without  fieeline  that  were  there 
many  Erskines  one  should  learn  to  think 
better  of  mankind.  The  general  voice  placed 
him,  while  living,  high  among  the  illustrious 
characters  of  the  present  age ;  may  the  hura-r 
ble  memorial  the  author  is  giving  to  the 
public,  preserve  his  name  unblemished  by 
mis-representation  till  some  more  equal  pen 
shall  hand  it  down  to  posterity  as  a  bright 
example  of  what  great  usefulness  extraordi- 
nary talents  may  prove  to  society  when  un- 
der the  direction  of  sound  judgment,  incur- 
niptible  integrity,  and  enlarged  philan- 
thropy." 

Mr.  Erskine  died,  on  the  8th  of  October 
last,  at  his  seat  of  Ammondell,  a  transfer 
to  him  from  Lord  Buchan's  estate  of  Kirk- 
hill,  West-Lotbian,  about  twenty-one  years 
a^o,  as  an  occasional  retreat  from  the  fa- 
tigues of  his  profession.  To  bim  the  noble 
Earl,  who  we  hope  will  accept  our  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  supplying  us  with 
the  dates  and  several  particulars  in  the  life 
of  his  lamented  brother,  has  with  singular 
felicity  applied  the  language  of  the  Roman 
orator :  "  Mihi  quidem  frater  mens,  quan- 
quam  nunc  erej^tus,  vivet  tamen,  semperque 
vivet:  virtutem  enim  amavi  illius  fratris,^ 
que  extincia  non  est.  Nee  mihi  soli  ver- 
satur  ante  ociilos,  qui  illam  semper  in  ma- 
pibus  habeo,  sed  etiam  posteris  erit  dara  et 
insignis!  Equidem  ex  omnibus  rebus, 
quas  mihi  aut  fortuna  aut  natura  tribuit, 
nihil  habui,  quqd  cum  amicitia  fratris  mei 
possim  comparare." 

On  the  death  of  his  first  lady,  in  1804,  he 

married  Mrs.  Turnbull,  the  widow  of 

Tumbull,  Esq.,  and  the  dau^ter  of  a  Mr. 
Munro,  of  Edinburgh.  This  amiable  and 
'respected  lady  survives  him :  by  her  he  has  ■ 
left  no  issue,  but  two  sons  and  daughters  of 
his  former  union.  Tbe  eldest  son,  who  suc^ 
ceeds  to  bis  estato,  (and  is  now  the  presufiiip-> 
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tive  heir  of  the  ancient  Earldom  of  Biichan,) 
married,  in  1811,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Shipley.  One  of  Mr.  E.'s 
daughters  is  the  wife  of  Colonel  Callender, 
and  the  other  of  Doctor  Smith,  a  distin- 
guished ornament  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  benevolence  and  hospitality  of  Mr. 
£r«kine  were  inconsisteut  with  the  amassing 
of  a  large  fortune,  and  we  understand  that, 
comparatively  speaking,  he  left  behind  far 
less  of  wealth  than  of  honour  to  his  descen- 
dants. It  is  a  circumstance  worth  mention- 
ing among  the  slighter  notices  which  we 
have  to  add  to  this  sketch,  that  the  motto  of 
the  family  of  Buchan,  which  has  produced 
in  the  same  generation  so  celebrated  a  Law- 
yer in  Scotland,  as  well  as  a  Lord  Chancellor 
(^England,  should  be  "  Judge  Nought." 

We  do  not  remember  having  seen  any 
portraits  of  Mr.  Erskine,  (though  no  doubt 
such  exist,)  but  about  three  years  aso  there 
was  a  marble  bust  of  him  in  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Ruyal  Academy,  by  Mr.  Turnerelli, 
which  was  an  excellent  likeness,  and  will 
now  preserve  to  his  friends  and  to  posterity 
an  admirable  image  of  this  distinguished  in- 
dividual. 

Like  most  men,  whose  wit  procures  them 
a  high  reputation  in  society  fur  those  accom- 
plishments which  render  social  converse  so 
delightful,  for  a  long  period  almost  all  the 
bon-mots  and  jeux-d'esprit,  circulated  in  the 
northern  metropolis  were  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Erskine.  We  might  collect  a  volume  of  his 
happy  thoughts  and  expressions,  without 
trenching  on  those  of  doubtful  origin,  but 
our  t«st  is  too  berious  to  admit  of  much 
suitable  relief  from  pleasantry,  and  we  limit 
ourselves  to  a  ver^  few  examples  of  Mr. 
Erskine's  lighter  vein. 

iMPKOMPTu  or  mookb's  AKAcmrav. 
Oh !  moam  not  for  Anacreon  dead— 
Oh !  weep  not  for  Anacreon  fled— 
The  lyre  still  breathes  he  toocbed  before, 
For  we  have  one  Anacreon  Moore. 

EPIOKAM. 

Oa  tliat  high  bench  where  Kenyan  holds  hie 
scat, 

England  may  boast  thatTmth  and  Jostice  meet : 

Bnt  in  a  Norihem  Coart,  where  Pride  com- 
mands the  dialr. 

Oppression  holds  the  scales,  and  Judgment's 
lestbiiljfr/ 

AHCCnOTB. 

The  followinc  anecdote  is  strikingly  cha- 
racteristic of  Mr.  Erskine's  well-kDown  hu- 
nourous  disposition : — During  a  theatrical 
representation  at  Edinburgh,  •  presuming 
young  coxcomb  chos«  to  render  himself 
conspicuous  by  standing  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  pit  all  tbroiwh  the  progress  of  the  first 
act  sf  the  Play;  his  neighbours  were  at  first 
too  polite  to  insitt  un  his  conforming  to  the 
tisiml  regulations,  and  merely  represented 
to  liim  toe  inconvenience  those  Dhbind  mtut 
snfier,  to  which  he  pwd  no  manner  of  atten- 
tion ;  the  audience  at  last  began  to  testify 
their  displeasure,  and  the  crv  of  "  turn  him 
out,"  became  universal,  ana  a  riot  would 
most  probably  have  ensued,  from  the  indig- 
nation of  one  party,  and  the  tenaciousOess 
ef  the  other,  bad  it  not  been  for  Mr.  £.,  who 
laying  a  wager  with  a  scntleman  near  him, 
tbiat  be  would  accompUsb  the  natter  b^  a 
^ngl*  sentence,  stood  up  and  addressug 


himself  to  the  persons  who  were  forcing 
ciimpliance  on  the  obstinate  youth,  exclaim- 
ed, *'  leave  him  alone,  GentUmeH,  it  i§  onfy 
•  Tuilor  r€iti^g  himielf;" — a  roar  of  laughter 
followed  the  exclamation;  the  efficacy  of 
which  was  immediately  testified,  bv  the  dis- 
appointed object  of  it,  whose  only  motive 
was  a  desire  to  impress  those  around  him 
with  a  high  idea  of  his  fashion  and  gentility. 

But  we  have  given  enough  to  trifling  on  this 
occasion ;  and  conclude  oy  applying,  from 
the  greatest  of  the  Roman  Puets,  as  his  friend 
and  brother  has  from  the  greatest  Roman 
Orator,  one  quotation  to  our  subject — 

Semper  hooos,  nomenqne  tnum,  laiidesqne 
nunebunt. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 
THE  DEATH  SONO. 

VROM  TR*   ARABIC. 

The  earrmt  was  against  us,  and  as  we  came 
near  the  city  (Cairo)  the  whid  hilled  almost 
into  a  calm.  While  wa  were  bnsy  at  the  oar, 
we  heard  some  annsual  soonds  on  the  river's 
side,  and  our  watermen  suddenly  threw  them- 
selves on  their  faces,  and  began  a  prayer.  A 
procession  was  seen  in  a  few  moments  after,  ad- 
vancing from  a  grove  of  date  trees  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  bank.  It  was  a  band  of  B*- 
dMifat,  who,  in  one  of  tbrir  few  venlores  into 
the  liaH^ivilixed  world  of  I.ower  Egypt  for 
trade,  had  lo»t  their  Chief  by  sickneu.  The 
train  were  mennted,  and  the  body  was  borne 
in  the  middle  of  the  raremost  troop  in  a  kind  of 
palanqniD,  mde,  bnt  omamented  with  the 
strange  mixture  of  savageness  and  magniilcenee, 
that  we  find  not  unfiequently  among  the  nobler 
barbarians  ef  the  East  and  Sooth.  The  body  was 
covered  with  a  lion's  skin ;  a  green,  gold-em- 
broidered flag  waved  over  it;  andsome  remarka- 
bly rich  ostrich  feathers  on  lances  made  the  pil- 
lars and  capitals  of  this  Aiab  hearse,  llie  tribe 
seemed  not  to  observe  oar  boat,  thoogh  they 
moved  close  to  the  shore;  their  faces  were 
tomed  tolhesetlincsna,  which  was  then  touch- 
ing the  boriron  in  full  gtmidear,  with  an  immense 
canopy  of  g orgeons  cloud  closing  roand  him  in 
shade  on  shade  of  deepening  parple.  The  air  was 
remarkably  still,  and  their  song,  in  which  the 
whole  train  joined  at  intervals,  sounded  almost 
sweet.  Their  voices  were  deep  and  regular, 
and  as  the  long  procession  moved  slowly  away 
into  the  desert,  with  their  diminishing;  forms, 
and  fiidiog  cbonu,  they  gave  us  the  idea  of  a 
tnia  pasMUg  into  eternity.  1  send  yon  a  trans- 
lation of  their  song  or  hymn,  such  as  I  couM 
colleet  it  from  the  oaclassic  lips  of  a  Ceirai 
boatman. 

Our  Father's  brow  was  cold  ;  his  eye 
Gated  on  his  warriors  heavily ; 

Fangs  thick  and  deep  his  bosom  wmag. 
Silence  was  on  the  noble  tongne ; 

Then  writhed  the  lip,  the  final  throe 

That  freed  the  straggling  soal  below. 

He  died ! — Upon  the  desert-gale 
Shoot  Dp  his  eagle  shafts  to  sail. 

He  died  I — Upon  the  desert-plain 
Fling  loose  nis  camel's  golden  rein. 

H  died!— No  odier  voice  shall  gaide 

O'er  stream  or  sand  its  step  of  piido. 

Whose  is  the  hand  that  now  shall  rear. 
Terror  of  man,  the  Sheik's  red  spear  ? 

Lives  there  the  warrior  on  whose  brow 
His  tarban's  vnltnre-plnine  shall  glow  t 

He^  gone,  and  with  oar  Father  fell 

Thy  son  M  glory,  Isfaaaaal  ■ 
P^nmtkeiamMeriftJtmnmlifultUltWMUiriit 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON  THE  RAGE  FOR  NOVELTY. 
(Concluded.) 

The  sameness  of  repetition,  the  vacuity 
and  restless  mnui  attendant  on  persons  who 
do  not  apply  to  some  exercise  where  the  in- 
tellects must  usher  and  employ  their  own 
resources,  act  with  irresistiole  impulse  to 
drive  the  lighter  order  of  minda  in  the  pur- 
suit of  variety,  to  shelter  themselves  m>m 
the  invasion  of  thoughts  that  obtrude  in  thar 
absence  of  objects  to  divert  the  attention. 

To  relieve  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
from  these  unwelcome  intrusions,  the 
younger  portion  of  society  in  their  retired 
hours,  are  too  prone  to  the  perusal  of  those 
publications  that  amuse  with  splendid  sceaes 
and  uncommon  incidents ;  they  are  incaur 
tiously  betrayed  to  make  an  imaginary  ex- 
cliaiiee  of  situaiioo  for  what  they  are  taught 
to  admire;  naturally  inclined  to  be  what 
they  cannot  in  the  commoo  course  of  events 
expect,  the  mind  is  imperceptibly  drawn  to 
believe  what  it  is  not;  dissatisfied  with  the 
probable,  they  embrace  the  improbable,  and 
It  is  left  for  blunt  experience  to  dissolve  the- 
charm. 

There  is  so  much  avidity  in  human  nature 
for  any  gratification  out  of  its  reach,  that 
even  the  perusal  of  those  books  that  elo- 
quently exhibit  the  pictures  of  real  objects, 
and  pleasures  that  are  attainable,  cannot  re- 
concile them  to  their  situation,  or  reform 
their  errors.  The  mind  has  been  too  long 
subjugated  to  the  passions;  their  effect  is 
too  weak  or  their  maxims  too  rigid,  to  detach 
the  reader  from  the  foibles  of  society.  The 
connection  is  become  inseparable.  Ardour 
inspired  by  novelty  overcomes  all  resolves. 
He  follows  the  stream  of  fashionable  plea- 
sures, and  is  elated  with  the  appearance  of 
happiness  tliat  surrounds  him ;  did  he  once 
swerve  from  bis  wonted  path  and  obey  the 
dictates  of  reason,  he  beholds  so  many  im- 
I»ediment8,  so  many  inducements  to  aban- 
don, that  he  tacitly  and  with  a  secret  satis- 
faction he  can  neither  repress  or  resist,  re- 
turns to  his  former  course ;  it  is  futile  to 
make  an  effort  not  to  enjoy ;  "  much  easier 
to  feel  than  to  think,  to  receive  than  to 
give."  Finding  it  vain,  and  the  capacity  of  en- 
joying imdiminished,  he  is  discouraged  fixmi 
further  attempts,  in  fine  he  seldom  or  ever 
"  leaves  his  vices  before  his  vices  leave 
him." 

When  a  man  enters  into  a  scene  of  plea*- 
sure,  sees  every  countenance  full  of  viv*. 
city  and  sanguine  of  enjoyment,  reluctance 
presently  flies,  change  of  place  produces  dis- 
sipation, and  indescribable  impulse  and 
sympathy  communicate  to  bis  breast,  and 
be  is  transported  for  the  moment  he  "  knows 
not  why  nor  cares  not  wherefore."  Whethw 
it  be  weakness  of  the  mind  or  the  heart, 
whether  it  he  the  imagination  that  is 
charmed  or  tbe  sensibility  that  is  inspired, 
he  feels  be  must  see  something,  his  whole 
soul  is  on  the  pinnacle  of  expectation  and 
willing  to  he  astonished. 

"  — —  Amusements  reign 
His  great  demand." 
If  the  public  chtmour  is  favourable,  be  m»- 
duUtea  eveiy  object;  he  will  aot  bo  dis- 
pleased; be  acts  if  he  it  not  acted  upon ; 
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the  pleasures  increase  or  -  decrease  by 
the  power  of  oprnion ;  the  passions  are  in 
that  eonnnotion;  he  must  be  surprised, 
must  be  either  ▼ioiently  pfeased,  or  greatly 
disgusted.' 

"  Wbefher  lie  Jby  or  grtete,  the  same  tbe 
coarw, 

Sorprised  at  better,  or  snrpriMd  at  worse." 

It  is  with  some  justice  observed,  that  the 
female  part  of  society,  from  the  light  buoy- 
amy  of  the  spirits,  and  an  inherent  hatred 
to  every  tbioe  that  is  dull  and  languid,  are 
the  most  easily  fascinated  by  tbe  charms  of 
Bovehy.  It  will  at  the  same  time  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  remark,  and  that  of 
Pope, 

'•  Most  women  have  no  character  at  all," 
OMinot  be  confined  tu  them  alone.  This 
dispositioB,  and  what  Pope  has  pleased  to 
described  nonentity  of  character,  apply  to  a 
great,  if  not  the  greater  number  of  the  oppo- 
site sex,  to  those  who,  instead  of  employing 
their  faculties  to  any  rational  end  or  purpose, 
resign  themselves  to  tli«  influence  ot  the 
passions,  and  suffer  the  natural  energy  of 
reason  to  be  encumbered  and  checked  by  in- 
,_ik>leDt  repose.  With  faculties  renewed ; 
with  latent  talent  hid  and  concealed^  from 
want  of  action  and  application,  they  endure 
an  eternal  anticipation,  an  ungovernable  ea- 
gerness for  every  relaxation,  that  act  without 
the  co-operation  of  mental  effort.  These 
pursuit's  in  the  end  infuse  a  langiior  into  the 
frame  of  such  minds,  steep  it  in  indifference, 
and  engender  that  satiety  and  peevishness 
which  nothing  but  new  and  tumultuous 
pleasures  can  possibly  repel. 

As  it  is  tbe  fate  of  fVivolity  to  afford  but 
transient  gratification,  and  that  pushed  into 
extremes  is  followed  by  a  wearisome  impn- 
tience,  an  everlasting  change  is  therefore 
pursued,  to  awaken  and  agitate  stagnant 
sensibility.  To  elude  this  lassitude,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  devote  a  portion  of 
our  time  to  rational  and  instructive  pursuits. 
We  will  not  then  have  to  depend  on  the  pas- 
sions for  our  recreation.  The  mind  will  be 
gradually  introduced  to  more  elevated  plea- 
sures, the  pleasure  of  application  and  reflec- 
tion. Impression  will  be  made  durable, 
character  strengthened ;  the  faculties  will 
develope  their  powers  with  force  and  gust, 
and  thus  exercised  and  enlivened  will  ac- 
quire an  aptitude  and  alacrity  iu  every  exi- 
gency, and  happily  blend  and  interchange  the 
pleasures  of  variety  and  study.  If  we  believe 
the  opinion  of  Chatterton,  who  was  him- 
self an  example  of  it,  applicatioti  will  over- 
come difficulties  that  at  first  appear  things 
insurmountable. 

The  efiect  of  study  is  strongly  depicted  in 
the  female  character,  fiy  application  the 
ladies  of  the  prMent  perioid  have  shewn,  if 
they  possess  not  from  the  influence  of  eatly 
bias  tbe  courage  to  attempt  tbe  higher  range 
of  science  and  abstruse  philosophy,  which 
require  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  enthu- 
masra  and  perseverance  joineil  to  compre- 
hensive and  solid  genius,  they  can  excel  the 
other  sex  in  giving  zest  to  the  delights  of 
.  society,  in  Uie  delicacy  of  refinement,'  and 
in  the  display  of  sentiment,  taste,  and  ele- 
gance. 


'  "  AdeUcatarefineBeiit."— Thomsoh. 


A  mutual  endeavour  to  please,  insensibly 
polishes  the  mind.  The  example  of  female 
modesty  and  softness  must  communicate 
itself,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  sex  protect 
itself  from  the  least  rudeness  f  It  not  only 
produces  a  vigilant  attention  to  please,  but 
Degets  in  many  instances  friendship  and 
mutual  sympathy;  a  sympathy  that  abso- 
lutely extinguishes  our  own,  which  consists  in 
self-preservation,  the  first  principle  inherent 
in  man  :  fbr  what  man  of  courage  and  feel- 
ing would  not  make  any  necessary  sacrifice 
to  the  woman  he  esteems  f  Even  where  the 
friendship  is  strictly  Ptalonic,  the  pleasures 
resulting  from  it  have  the  ardor  without  the 
crossness  of  those  of  sense.  It  may  perhaps 
be  called  the  friendship  of  the  soul,  which 
sentimentalists  define  to  have  no  sex,  andT  in 
its  nature  purer  than  love,  and  warmer  than 
friendship,  and  susceptible  alike  of  tender- 
ness. But  if  we  may  judge  from  our  pas- 
sions generally,  there  is  room  to  suppose  that 
this  kind  of  friendship  must  subsist  between 
opposite  sexes.  In  attentions  to  the  fair, 
there  is  however. a  medium;  pushed  to  ex- 
tremes they  slide  to  foppery  and  affecta- 
tion. 

If  the  sublimer  range  of  poetry  and  fic- 
tion, the  rugged  paths  nf  science  and  useful 
knowledge,  are  illustrated  and  explored  by 
the  other  sex,  the  writings  of  the  fair,  for 
fervor  of  thought  and  acute  discrimination, 
correct  sentiment  and  exalted  feeling,joined 
to  tbe  graces  of  an  engaging  style,  must 
hold  out  the  influence  ofcapticating  exam- 
ples. These,  collectively  taken,  prove  that 
genius  is  not  so  rare,  as  it  is,  from  want  of 
facility  and  means,  suffered  to  remain  dor- 
mant and  unemployed. 

Where  genius  exists,  and  exerts  itself, 
novelty,  when  rationally  pursued,  will  relieve 
it  from  the  laiigue  and  intensity  of  study, 
restore  its  energy,  and  remove  from  tbe 
mind  that  despondency  which  obstructs  the 
How  of  ihe  spirits;  but  if  followed  tu  ex- 
tremes, produces  lassitude  and  disiiKlination 
to  tbe  least  exertion. 

W. 


THE  SCRIP. 

NO.   VII. 

HINCKLEY. 

WnlMSICAL  BEIIEPACTIOIf  OF  JOHN  OF  OAtJHT. 

Before  myrarable  into  Leicestershire  last 
year,  1  was  advised  not  to  sojourn  at  Hinck- 
ley, many  assuring  me  that  I  should  find 
my  stay  there  very  uncomfortable,  from  its 
being  one  of  the  dullest,  meanest,  dirtiest 
towns  in  England.  The  first  it  cannot  be 
to  an  inquiring  traveller,  and  I  was  acree- 
ably  surprised  to  find  it  the  reverse  of  the 
others.  It  is,  in  fact,  remarkably  clean, 
with  broad  streets,  not  wholly  monopolized 
by  the  rich,  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing many  that  were  possesseo  of  these  whole- 
some requisites  inhabited  by  tbe  poor  mami- 
facturers,  and  affording  them  light,  airy, 
cheerful  homes.  The  market,  which  is 
plentifblly  provided,  is  kept  in  a  broad  ex- 
tensive space,  about  the  middle  of  the  town, 
near  the  Bull  Inn,  where  temporary  shambles 
and  stands  are  erected  for  the  butchers,  &r. 
and  again  removed  at  the  close  of  the  mar- 
,ket;  a  regulation  far  preferable  to  that  which 


allows  them,  in  most  country  towns,  » 
permanent  Situation  in  the  best  part  of  tbent. 
All  the  roads  leading  into  HincMey  are 
good,  and  beautifully  sirnded  by  fine  old 
trees,  oftce  tbe  pride  and  ornament  of  a  park 
betenging  to  John  of  Gaunt,  and  still  giving 
to  the  fields  and  roads  around,  much  of  tbe 
rkh,  embellished  air,  which  distinguish  such 
noble  enclosures.  Of  this  illustrious  Prince, 
the  son,  the  brother,  uncle,  and  father  of 
Kiugs,  a  whimsical  benefaction  is  recorded, 
which  proves,  that  to  the  deep,  crafty  pplicy 
by  which  he  has  been  characterised  in  some 
histories,  was  joined  a  facetiousness  rarely 
found  to  bk  a  native  of  the  same  soil.  The 
following  is  a  detail  of  the  cause  and  manner 
of  it's  being  conferi^d. 

Adjoining  th^  public  road  ftotii  Busworth 
to  Leicester,  there  »as  a  meadow,  occupied 
in  portions  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
of  Ratby ;  among  whom  it  was  a  rule,  when 
the  grass  was  fit  to  cut,  to  assemble  on  a 
certain  day  for  that  purpose,  by  which  means 
the  mowing  was  performed  at  once.  When 
the  labour  of  the  day  was  over,  the  remain- 
ing part  was  devoted  to  foot-ball,  cudgel- 
playing,  wrestling,  and  other  athletic  exer- 
cises; the  night  in  music,  singing,  and 
dancing.  It  nappened  on  one  of  these 
meadow-mowings,  that  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  who  at  that  period  kept  bis 
Court  at  Leicester,  passed  titis  meadow  on 
his  way  to  that  city,  and  struck  with  tbe 
mirth  and  festivity  which  appeared  to  pre- 
vail' among  these  rustics,  dismounted,  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  their  merriment.  They 
informed  his  Grace,  that  they  had  been, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  mowing  the 
Ramidate,  and  were  now,  that  the  labour 
was  done,  amusing  themselves.  John  of 
Gaunt  immediately  joined  them,  and  entered 
with  his  characteristic  hilarity  into  the  spirit 
of  their  diversions,  with  which  he  was  so 
pleased,  that  before  lie  quitted  them  he  told 
them  that  if  they  woulil  come  to  Leicester 
on  a  day  he  api>ointed,  he  would  present 
each  of 'them  with  a  Ewe  for  their  Ram; 
also  a  Wether,  whose  grassy  fleece,  whep 
sold,  should  annually  afford  them  a  bounti- 
ful repast. 

John  of  Gaunt  had  no  sooner  departed 
than  a  general  consultation  took  place  among 
the  mowers,  as  to  the  light  in  tvbich  they 
were  to  considA'  this  humorous  promise; 
some  judged,  from  the  frolic  manner  of  his 
joining  in  their  sports,  that  it  could  be  in- 
tended only  as  a  joke  upon  ihem;  but 
others,  ifho  saw  no  reason  vfhy  siich  con^ 
descension  should  not  be  accompanied  by  X 
liberality  equally  fJee,  determined  on  ascer- 
taining the  tnith,  by  repairing  to  the  place 
on  the  day  wtfich  the  Duke  had  namedl 
Fifteen  of  the  number  accordingly  set  off 
for  Leicester,  and  were  mttch  pleased  vi 
find  his  Grace  punctual  to  bis  apptfifitmen^ 
by  whom  they  were  infbrmed,  that  under 
the  strict  performance  of  articles  beieafler 
to  be  named,  he  would  give  to  each  of  them 
a  piece  of  land  situatM  in  the  parish  of 
Enderby,  in  Leicestershire,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Soar,  in  the  vicinity  of  an  ancient 
burying-ground,  which  still  retained  the 
name  of  Saint  John's  chmrch-yard.  This 
laud,  containing  half  an  acie  for  eadiiiiaD% 
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private  use,  was  to  be  called  the  Eaet.  He 
also  allotted  anuther  piece,  to  be  called  the 
Boots, '  in  the  proportion  of  five  yards  wide 
mnd  sixty  lung,  for  every  person ;  and  for 
their  general  use,  he  would  bestoMr  on  tbeni 
two  acres  of  land  to  be  railed  the  Wether, 
•1m  adjoining  the  river  Soar,  which,  when 
swelled  with  rain,  is  said,  "  to  wash  the 
back  of  the  Wether."  The  grass  of  this 
land  was  to  be  sold  at  Eiiderby,  every  Whit- 
Monday,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expense  of  an  annual  feast,  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  mowers  on  that  day.  The  following 
are  the  articles  annexed  to  the  possession  oi 
these  munificent  donation*  of  laind. 

ABTICIES. 

There  shall  be  annually  elected,  by  a 
majoriiy,  two  persons,  as  caterers,  who  shall 
on  every  Whit-Monday  go  to  Leicester,  to 
whatever  inn  they  may  prefer,  where  a  calf*s 
head  shall  be  dressed  for  their  breakfast ; 
the  bones  of  which,  when  picked  clean, 
shail  be  put  into  a  disb,  and  afterwards 
served  up  at  the  dinner.  The  inn-keeper  is 
also  to  provide  two  large  rich  pies,  for  the 
caterers  to  take  home  to  their  families,  that 
they  may  be  partakers  of  some  of  their 
festivity.  Likewise,  there  shall  be  provided 
for  every  person  a  short  silk  lace,  tagged  at 
both  ends  with  silver,  and  when  so  equipped, 
they  shall  all  proceed  to  Enderby,  and  sell 
the  grass  of  the  Wether  to  the  best  bidder. 
From  thence  they  shall  go  to  the  meadow, 
and  all  dismounting,  each  person  shall  take 
a  small  piece  of  grass  from  the  Wether,  and 
tie  it  round  his  tagged  lace  ;  then  placine 
the  lace  in  his  hat,  all  the  mowers  shall 
remount,  and  ride  in  procession  to  the  high 
cross  in  Leicester,  and  there  throw  their 
lace  among  the  populace :  from  thence  they 
must  proceed  in  the  same  order  to  Saint 
Mary's  Church,  where  a  sermon  shall  be 
preached  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hospital, 
rounded  by  Henry  Earl  of  Lancaster.  When 
the  service  is  over,  a  deed  shall  be  read  by 
-the  clergyman,  detailing  the  above  gift,  and 
the  church  stuck  with  flowers.  This  cere- 
mony performed,  they  are  to  return  to  their 
inn  to  dinner,  at  which  the  bones  of  the 
calf^s  head  are  to  form  one  of  the  dishes : 
the  day  to  be  closed  in  feasting  and  merri- 
ment. 

The  second  wife  of  the  Prince,  who  forms 
the  principal  subject  of  this  paper,  lies  buried 
in  th«  collegiate  Church  at  Leicester,  which 
was  founded  in  honour  of  the  annunciation 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  Henry  Duke  of 
lAncaster.  This  lady  was  Constance,  daqgh- 
ter  and  heiress  of  Peter,  King  uf  Casulle 
and  Leon. 

As  a  penance  for  this  same  Prince's  illicit 
connexion  with  Catherine  Swyndford,  before 
«be  became  bis  third  wife,  the  Pope  enjoined 
bim  to  build  a  cburcb ;  which  iiyunction  be 
obeyed,  by  erectiog  one  in  Market  Har- 
borough,  lleicestershu'e,  which  be  dedicated 
to  Saint  Dioaysius,  the  Areopasite.  This 
ancient  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  church. 


*  This  matt  b«  a  mispriot— John  of  Gannt 
nnst  have  intended  that  it  sbonld  have  beev 
caDed  Bootes,  the  celeetiil  dgn  of  the  herds- 
Man,  as  emblematical  of  tiipir  employment;  not 
bootx,  to  whMi  there  is  no  reftteoee  throiighont 
tdrwhfllt  (naMctlim. 


IS  further  confirmed  by  its  being  decorated 
with  the  arras  of  John  of  Gaunt,  aud  of 
Blanch  his  first  wife,  only  daughter  nf  Henry 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  brought  him  that 
Duchy,  and  by  the  style  of  its  architecture. 


THE  DRAMA. 

DRUKV  LANE. 

Mr.  Henry  Johnston  has  been  appointed 
the  Acting  Manager  of  this  theatre,  in  the 
room  of  bis  late  friend,  Mr.  Raymond.  He 
is  well  acquainted  with  theatrical  aiiiirs,  ac- 
tive, and  intelligent :  so  that  we  may  hope 
for  rational  amusements,  well  got  up,  under 
his  direction. 

Since  our  last,  the  young  Lady,  whose  de- 
but in  Desdemona  we  then  noticed  favour- 
ably, has  repeated  the  part  twice,  and  does 
not  decline  in  our  estimation  on  further  ac- 
quaintance. Her  name  is  Robinson  ;  and 
though  it  is  not  strictly  true  that  she  never 
appeared  upon  any  stage  before,  we  are  in- 
formed that  her  experience  was  limited  to  a 
very  few  preliminary  'essays,  some  weeks 
ago,  at  Richmond. 

The  Falls  of  Clyde  also  continues  to  run. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Kean  performed  Hamlet, 
in  spite  of  nature.  It  is  among  his  ivorst 
characters,  but  has  been  too  often  and  ably 
criticised  to  be  tangible  with  novelty.  It 
was  succeeded  by  the  excellent  farce  of  Love 
a-h-Mode,  with  which  we  should  have  been 
much  better  pleased  had  we  never  seen  it 
before.  But  the  cast  was  inferior  to  our 
recollection.  Mr.  J.  Johnstone,  was  truly 
the  unequalled  Sir  Callaghan,  but  there  the 
superlative  ended.  Mr.  H.  Johnston's  Sir 
Archy,  though  a  clever  and  forcible  perform- 
ance, and  well  delivered  in  point  of  dialect, 
wanted  the  pointed  sarcastic  manner,  the 
sardonic  grin,  and  rich  colouring  of  Cooke  ; 
of  Cooke,  who  stood  alone  in  parts  of  this 
description.  To  Harley's  Sauire  Groom,  also, 
only  moderate  praise  can  oe  given ;— Lewis 
has  not  been  long  enough  from  the  stage  to 
admit  of  a  comparison  favourable  to  a  suc- 
cessor. Boui  Mordecai  was  iiuigaificant 
indeed  in  thf  hatuls  of  Mr.  Hughes ;  even 
had  Simmons  never  played  the  ^low-look- 
ing Jew. 

Love  in  a  ViitACa.— On  Wednesday, 
Miss  Byrne  made  Iter  sixth  appearance  in 
a  new  character,  Rosetta  in  Love  in  a  Vil- 
lagr,  and  fully  maintained  her  high  estima- 
tion with  the  public.  Her  talent  caused  the 
Opera  to  go  off  extremely  well,  and  she  was 
encored  in  several  of  her  songs.  A  Polacca, 
by  Mr.  G.  A.  Hodson,  of  Dubhn,  Goaaposed  as 
we  surqaise  expressly  for  her,  was  intrv^ted. 
It  is  very  good,  though  not  so  scientiic  as 
many  we  nave  heara;  still  it  enables  the 
sioeer  sufficiently  to  evince  the  scope  and 
quality  of  the  voice.  We  need  scarcely  cri- 
ticise, for  it  is  but  to  repeat  our  recorded 
oninion.  There  is  a  great  deal  not  only  to 
please  in  her  manner,  but  her  voice  is  of  a 
very  excellent  desc^ptiop,  in  addition  °te 
which  she  possesses  correctness  of  tto9«  and 
good  intonation.  These  qualities,  combined 
with  good  articulation,  and  an  excellent 
idea  ofacting,  must  continue  to  ensure  the 
the  applause  she  has  met  with  from  a  Bri- 
tish audieace. 


Cooke's  Young  Meadows  was  very  re- 
spectable. Dowton,  J.  Johnstone,  Knight, 
.Mrs.  Sparks,  aud  Mrs.  Bland,  excelleuL 

CO  VENT  GARDEN. 

On  Saturday  the  Castle  of  Andalusia  was 
re-produced  with  some  alterations,  and  a 
strung  cast  Extravagant  and  improbable, 
there  is  nothing  but  the  music  to  recom- 
mend this  Opera ;  but  the  music  of  Dr.  Ar- 
nold is  in  itself  a  sufficient  recommendation. 
On  the  present  occasioB  Mr.  Braharo  (as  i« 
usual  when  be  performs)  added  seme  pieces 
of  his  ewn,  and  we  believe  some  airs  by 
Bishop  were  also  introduced.  Braham  was 
in  fine  voice,  and  obtaioed  unqualified  ap- 
plause. In  the  Hardi/  Sailor,  and  the  Duet 
of  Aid  Well,  with  Duruset,  he  was  partictN 
larly  great.  The  tecond  of  the  latter  was 
beautifully  sustained,  and  his  mellow  notes 
floated  in  to  bear  up  the  delighllul  cadence, 
and  adornments  of  the^rst  in  a  style  of  me> 
lody  never  surpassed.  Miss  Stephens  sang 
sweetly  in  Lorenza.  The  Don  Cesar  of  Mr. 
Isaacs  was  brought  too  forward.  The  well- 
known  song  "  Flow  thou  regal  purple 
Stream," -he  gave  with  much  efiect,  but  in 
the  Wolf  song  his  failure  was  equally 
marked.  The  comic  characters  were  played 
by  Fawcett,  Uston,  Emery,  and  Simmons; 
aud  Mrs.  listen  and  Miss  Matthews  filled 
up  the  powerful  band  engaged  in  this  Opera. 
Its  success  was  as  complete  as  it  was  cer- 
tain. 

The  Father  and  His  Children  followed, 
and  afforded  infinite  delight  to  all  those  who 
do  not  think  that  the  imitations  of  starving 
pauperism  are  well  enough  performed  in  the 
streets,  by  beggars  pretending  to  gnaw  cab- 
bage stumps ;  or  the  farce  of  crimes  without 
punishments  sufficiently  often  produce<l 
among  the  dramatic  entertainments  at  the 
Mansion  House  and  Police  Offices,  with  all 
the  variety  of  which,  in  dialogue,  the  news- 
paper reporters  now  so  kindly  amuse  their 
readers. 

Otbbllo.— On  Monday,  Mr.  Booth  play- 
ed  lago  to  Mr.  Young's  Othello;  being 
his  first  appearance  this  season.  His 
performance  was  vieoious  and  discriminat- 
ing :  we  do  not  think  the  school  to  which 
he  belongs  the  best,  but  in  that  school  he 
needs  very  little  to  fear  comparison  with 
any  competitor  whomsoever.  Mr.  Young's 
Othello  is  an  excellent  piece  of  acting,  and 
commands  the  highest  eulogy.  Miss  O'Neill 
is  in  nothing  uninteTesting;hut  we  certainly 
agree  with  a  critic  ii^  a  daily  paper,  that  she 
made  the  beauteous  and  tender  Desdemona, 
too  light  and  artificial.  Her  coquetry  even 
with  a  husband  would  afford  a  charge  of 
lightness  which  Ia»>  never  dreamed  of,  and 
a  new  ground  of  jealousy  which  Shakespeare 
never  conceived. 

In  the  afterpiece  of  the  Bee>Hive,  a  Mr. 
Denning  from  Brigbtoe,  whose  debut  a« 
Mingle  on  Friday  week  was  too  late  for  our 
notice,  repeated  that  character.  It  is  of  too 
little  consequence  to  deserve  particular  re- 
mark. Mr.  Dennine  appears  to  be  an  usefiil 
bii*tlin|  actor,  and  nrom  the  encouragement 
be  received  may  probably  come  before  our 
tribunal  in  a  part  of  higher  pretensions. 

A  FaiuwIvsHn!  After  the  Gwncsler 
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THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE,  AND 


on  Wednesday  a  new  muNcal  entertainment 
in  tvo  acts,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  C.  Dibdin, 
called  by  the  above  amiable  name,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time.  The  characters  are 
chiefly  Quakers;  generally  speaking,  dull 
penonage*  upon  the  stage.  In  the  present 
instance  we  did  uot  find  them  emerge  so 
much  from  that  dimness  ••  to  render  a 
detail  of  the  plot  orincidents  necessary.  The 
■principal  satire  is  direct«d  against  the  follies 
of  a  London  boarding-school  rdiiratioB,  oi 
which  Jeany  Stubbs  (Miss  Booth)  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Yorkshire  grazier  (Mr  Emery)  is  the 
victim.  She  jabbers  bad  French  to  her  Pa ! 
and  finally  elopes  from  him  and  a  rustic 
lover  (Duniset),  with  a  scape-grace  (Mr. 
ListoD)  just  released  from  the  King's-bench, 
who  pickfc  her  up  in  the  Park.  MikS  Stephens 
is  a  virtuous  young  lady  in  distress,  and 
■turns  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  Elienezer, 
a  Quaker,  (Fawcett)  and  the  object  of  honor- 
able amorous  pursuit  to  his  ward  a  rattle- 
pated  generous  yoiine  fellow  (Jones). 

liston  toastine  muffins  in  the  King's-hcnch, 
and  supposing  Emery,  who  is  the  messenger 
of  relief,  to  be  a  chum,  or  penon  billeted  up- 
on the  same  apartment,  constitutes  the  best 
scene;  but  the  whole  is  feeble  and  effete. 
The  exertions  of  the  i>erformers  could  not 
overcome  an  inherent  insipidity  in  a  mass 
of  mingled  jest  and  sentiment  too  theatrical 
to  M;  and  the  piece,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
want  poorly  off;  nor  has  it  stamina  to  stand 
long.  The  music,  by  Whittaker,  does  not 
help  it :  compontions  more  trite  and  com- 
mon-place can  hardly  be  imagined. 

The  Surrey  Theatre  closed  an  uncommon- 
ly siKcessful  season  last  week,  when  an 
appropriate  address  was  delivered. 

All  the  Theatres  are  closed  for  a  week ; 
and  business  and  social  intercourse  of  almost 
every  kind  is  at  a  stand. 


DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCESS 
CHARLOTTE. 


Nearly  all  the  features  of  this  week's 
news  are  dark  and  afflicting.  Besides 
the  geaeral  calamity,  each  one  seems  to 
have  a  particular  grief.  In  our  young 
Priucesji  the  hopes  of  the  nation  have 
been  disappointed — by  the  birth,  at  9 
•'dock,  P.  M.  of  a  memorable  day,  Wed- 
nesday the  5th  of  November,  of  a  still- 
born male  child.  Her  Royal  Higbness's 
preceding  illness  was  prolonged  and 
painful ;  but  tlie  medical  report,  imme- 
diately ensuing,  afforded  the  most  cheer- 
ing anticipation  of  recovery. 

Fatally  deceptive  were  all  these  auspi- 
cious prognostics,  and  that  period  which 
had  been  so  fondly  contemplated  as  an 
era  of  jubilee  and  rejoicing  became  in- 
deed a  day  of  calamity  and  mourning. 
The  mighty, the  haroy,  the  young,  felt  the 
stroke  of  death,  and  the  great  object  of  a 
nation's  interest  was  in  a  fewboun — no- 
thing. 

Nemfad,  ihafs  honest. 

But  i«  it  ihaie*  some  woe. 


The  Princess,  it  is  officially  announced, 
went  on  favorably  for  nearly  four,  hours 
after  her  delivery ;  but  was  then  seized 
with  faintings,  which,  in  her  exhausted 
state,  put  a  period  to  her  mortal  exist- 
ence, at  about  half  past  two  o  'clock, 
on  the  morning  of  Thnrsday.  The 
firief  and  consternation  at  this  most 
lamentable  event  has  spread  from  Clare- 
inont  throughout  the  country.  Never  did 
England  display  a  scene  of  such  real 
sorrow.  The  blow  is  given  so  high,  the 
affliction  is  so  heavy,  the  lesson  to  huma- 
nity is  so  impressive,  that  every  living 
soul  seems  to  feel  it  as  a  peculiar  and 
awful  dispensation  of  Providence.  In 
every  eye  a  tear  is  seen,  and  Ihe 
hearts  of  Britain  are  as  the  heart  of  a 
single  parent  on  this  woful  occasion.  No 
language  can  describe  the  shock  which 
all  have  felt ;  and  for  the  nearer  picture 
of  domestic  misery,  we  should  be  sorry 
to  attempt  its  faintest  outline.  Yet  there 
is  one  trait,  not  known  through  the  public 
accounts,  which  adds  if  possible  a  new 
pang  to  this  tragic  story.  It  is  said  that 
our  late  dear  and  admired  Princess  was 
going  on  most  cbeeringly,  when  she 
asked  for  her  infant  and  learnt  that  the 
fulfilment  of  a  mother's  hopes  were  de- 
nied to  her.  The  disappointment  was 
too  much  for  her  weak  firame  to  bear; — 
convulsions  ensued,  and  in  two  hours 
she  was  no  more. 


DIGEST  OF  POLITICS  AND 
NEWS. 

At  Lisbon,  on  the  18th  ult.Gen.Gomei 
Freire,  the  leader  of  the  late  conspiracY, 
and  deven  of  bis  associates,  were  pub- 
licly executed.  These  wretched  men 
were  hanged  in  succession ;  so  that  the 
executions,  commencing  at  seven  o'clock, 
lasted  six  hours ;  the  ladies  of  eight  of 
them  were  burnt,  and  their  ashes,  which 
but  a  few  years  in  the  earth  would  as 
effectually  have  rendered  nothing,  thrown 
into  the  Tagus.  The  corpses  of  the 
other  four  suffered  no  exemplary  indig- 
nities after  death.  Baren  Eben,  and  ano- 
ther of  less  note,  have  been  condemned 
to  perpetual  exile  from  the  territories  of 
Portugal;  three  are  banished  to  Africa; 
and  two  are  acquitted. 

At  Derby,  a  scene  of  a  similarly  awful 
kind,  was  no  doubt  yesterday  exhibited, 
by  the  execution  of  Brandreth,  Ludlam, 
and  Turner,  for  the  execrable  eriroe  of 
High  Treason.  Even  in  a  foreign  la  ad 
we  contemplate  such  vbitations  with  the 
most  painful  emotions ;  but  when  there 
is  a  necessity  for  them  in  the  bosom  of 
our  own  country,  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
press the  sorrow  that  we  feeL    Oh,  that 


some  Owen  could  arise  to  4!onvin6e 
inankind  that  the  only  way  to  peace  and 
happiness  is  by  the  road  of  honest  indiM* 
try,  truth,  and  virtue ! 

"rhe  News  from  South  America  is  con- 
tradictory, various,  and  of  slight  import- 
ance. A  warm  contention  is  kept  up  amnng 
our  party  publications,  on  the  subject 
of  Britons  embarking  their  fortunes, 
honour,  and  lives  in  this  quarrel.  Viewing 
it  we  trust  impartially, we  would  etmiestW 
impress  this  consideration  upon  both 
sides  ;  that  a  hean/  ret/ponnbiKty  reH* 
on  the  head  of  any  public  writer,  be  he 
royalist  or  independent,  through  whoae 
pertuariom  a  tingle  individual  joina  the 
standard  of  either  of  the  combatants. 

From  India  the  intelligence  is  such  as 
we  originally  anticipated,  cheering  and 
auspicious.  Pofaaps  it  would  be  well  to 
translate  some  of  the  accounts  for  the 
English  reader,  for  we  believe  few  can 
■jnoerstand  either  the  persons  named,  or 
the  geography  of  the  places  ;  but  this  is 
out  of  our  province,  and  it  sufficeth  us  to 
state,  that  the  Mahratta  coufederation  is 
dissipated  if  it  ever  existed,  and  that 
Trimbrukjee,  the  General  of  the  Peisbwa, 
who  rose  into  actual  resistance,  has  been 
defeated  in  every  quarter,  and  rendered 
a  proclaimed  fugitive.  Three  important 
fortresses,  called  "  Ryghur,  Singhur,  and 
Poorunder,"  have  been  delivered  up  by 
the  Peishwa  to  the  British :  and  it  may 
be  said  in  one  word,  that  our  power  in 
India  was  never  so  great  and  well  conso- 
lidated as  at  thb  moment. 

It  now  seems  certain  that  Russia  has 
transferred  five  sail  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates  to  Spain.  They  are  daUy  ex- 
pected at  Cadiz:  the  equivalent^ is  un- 
known. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  arrived  at 
Dover  on  Monday,  and  went  to  llie  Cas- 
tle, on  a  visit  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  His 
Grace  has  since  arrived  at  his  residence 
at  Apsley  House. 

The  Queen  left  Windsor  on  a  visit  (o 
Bath  on  Monday.  Her  Majesty  was  re- 
ceived with  the  expressions  of  loyalty 
and  atttachment  due  to  her  rank  and 
virtues. 

We  notice  with  satisfaction,  that  a  Com- 
mission has  been  appointed  to  investigate 
the  administration  of  the  Custom  House. 
Without  meaning  to  reflect  upon  any  one 
individual,  we  will  fireely  express  our 
opinion,  that  more  corruption  exists  in 
this  branch  of  the  revenue  than  in  all  the 
rest  put  together.  It  is  therefore  with 
much  pleasure  we  observe  that  Mr. 
Charles  Long  (so  honourably  distin- 
guished m  tbe  Military  Report)  is  one  of 
the  Commissioners  to  deanse  what  we 
fear  will  be  found  an  Augean  stable.  Hit 
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colleagues  already  appointed  are  Mr. 
LuihinKton  aud  Mr.  Trewin,  both  men 
expert  in  business,  and  well  abk  to  act  a 
be  neficial  part  in  this  inquiry. 


VARIETIES. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT. 

PBOM  A  COBRBSPONDEMT. 

A  curious  trial  has  been  made  in  Devon 
to  discover  wbetber  it  is  really  true  that  a 
quantity  of  weeds,  the  refuse  of  a  garden, 
when  turned  into  the  earth,  will  really  make 
manure,  at  least  within  any  time  calculated 
to  be  of  service  to  the  rising  crop :  tliree 
regular  trenches  were  made  ;  the  nnt  filled 
with  meed$  of  all  sorts,  and  grautt ;  the  se- 
cond with  the  refuse  of  a  garden,  besides  se»> 
weeds  and  water-weeds ;  the  third  with 
branches  and  roots  of  trees  :  after  three 
years'  trial,  tlic  pits  being  occasionally  opened 
within  about  fbnr  or  nVe  months'  distance, 
it  was  found  that  like  most  of  our  imaginary 
propoutioos,  when  unsupported  by  trial, 
the  idea  of  their  making  manure  was  ab- 
Jo/«/e(y  /(dm.  Cabbage  and  turnips,  and  a 
few  very  succulent  leaves,  mould  decay  vithia 
six  months,  and  be  food  for  plants  within 
the  year ;  but  these  are  more  serviceable  to 
catrle ;  and  every  thing  else  (even  the  roots 
and  stems  of  these  same  vegetables,  already 
mentionedj)  were  scarcely  rMuced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  year ;  almost  all  the 
meed$  grtm  again,  and  the  roots  and  stems  of 
trees  at  the  end  of  the  third  vear,  when 
turned  out,  were,  except  the  falling  of  the 
-  leaves,  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  when 
first  placed  there.  Thus  we  bury  our  seeds, 
after  all  the  trouble  of  digging  them  out, 
**  that  we  may  be  sure  tcTnll  our  grounds 
with  stroil ;"  and  we  encumber  the  earth 
with  refuse,  that  will  not  make  a  pro- 
per soil  for  our  plants  under  three  years  or 
more.  But  till  we  cease  to  put  in  weeds 
we  shall  never  have  clear  ground.  It  is 
tnily  the  destruction  of  our  present  mode  of 
farminft.  I  understand  that  further  trials  are 
making,  by  placing  all  these  matters  toge- 
ther, at  a  foot  and  a  half  depth.  If  I  bear 
the  result,  I  will  inform  you.  The  trials  are 
made  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Ibbetson,  the  botanist, 
and  are  likely  to  be  of  great  consequence  to 
farming  and  gardening  m  general. 

The  Journal  of  the  Upptr  Rkine  contains 
the  following  notice: — A  short  time  ago  a 
annff-box  of  amber,  mounted  with  gold, 
underwent  an  eclipse ;  the  person  who  con- 
signed it  to  darkneu  is  well  known.  The 
owner  humbly  begs  that  he  will  be  pleased 
to  restore  it  to  day-light,  by  placing  it  on  the 
spot  from  whence  it  was  carried  on;  should 
he  neglect  to  do  so,  he  will  incur  the  danger 
of  sharing  the  fate  of  the  snuflF-box. . 

OairiTBOLOCT. — ^The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine states,  that  a  new  species  of  wren  has 
been  discovered  near  Tunbridge  Wells :  it 
most  resembles  the  Sylvia  Hipp«3ais  of  Mon- 
tagu's dictionary,  but  is  dark  brown  above, 
aiM  has  tbeoce  been  called  thtSfhia  Bnm- 
nea. 


A  GOOD  Nahs. — A  few  daysa^o  an  adver- 
tisement appeared  from  a  Spanish  lady,  in 
Paris,  whose  name  was  briefly  tif^ned,  "  Ma- 
rie-df  s-Douleur»-Leopold  -Christine  -  Aim£e- 
Emmaiiuelle- Joachim -Jof>eph-Th€rfese-P6- 
tronillc-Antoine-Vincent-Bonaventure-Fran- 
9oise,-Simphorese-Didier-Sebastien-Raphael 
-Barbe-Camillo-Isidore-Andre-Captan-Bibli- 
anus  de Toledo  Salm-Salm !" 

METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

October  80— Thnrsday. 

Thermometer  finom  30  to  56. 
Barometer  from  29, 4t  to  «9, 65. 
Wind  8.  and  S.  W.  4. — Momiog  and  noon 
cloudy,  and  niniDg  hard ;  afternoon  clear  j  and 
eveniiig  clondy,  bat  no  rain. 
Friday,  St— Thermometer  firom  4S  to  53. 

BarooMter  fhmi  t9, 67  to  30,  04. 
Wind  8.  and  W.   S. — Morning  and  noon 
cloady*  aad  raining;  aftemoou  and   evening 
elear.^ — Bain  fhilen  jns  of  an  hich. 
November  1 — Satnrday. 

Thennoneter  from  t9  to  50. 
Barometer  from  3p,  40  to  SO,  55. 
Wmd  S.  W.  1.— Clear  with  a  white  frost  in 
the  morning.— Rain  tkllen  ,15  of  an  inch. 
Sunday,  t — Thermometer  from  27  to  55. 

Barometer  from  SO,  4t  to  SO,  36. 
Wind  S.  and  S.  E.  1. — Homing  and  noon 
clear,  with  a  white  frost ;  afternoon  and  evening 
clondy. 
Mon<niy,  3 — Thermometer  from  50  to  56. 

Barometer  from  30,  4t  to  SO,  38. 
WiodfS.  E.J.— General  cloud. 
Tnesday,  4 — Thermometer  from  48  tp  53. 

Barometer  from  30,  30  to  SO,  it. 
Wind  8.  E.  t. — A  thick  fog  in  die  mornins^ 
which  broke'cffaboat  noon ;  the  afternoon,  ran- 
ihine  and  clouds. 

Wednesday,  5— Thermometer  from  44  to  55. 
Barometer  from  30, 16  to  30,  IS. 
Wind  S.  E.  i.—A  thick  fog,  whirh  broke  off 
about  noon,  and  made  the  afternoon  beantifully 
mild  and  warm,  with  sunshine. 

The  thick  fog  on  Tnesday,  and  pafticnfawW 
yesterday,  dispersed  about  noon,  and  tiie  son  s 
warmth  made  the  afternoon  more  like  an  April 
than  November  day. 
All  the  trees  hot  the  elm  aad  the  nndecidnons 


iVupolfra  PatU  par  hii.mime ;  oa  ExtrmUt  dm 
veritable  Mojouerit  de  Ntfoleim  Baaaapnie.— 
Oor  readers  will  natarally  be  carioos  to  bear 
some  particulars  respectuig  this  forthcoming 
work  :  we  an  enabled  to  state,  that  the  MS. 
%ras  transmitted  from  Leghorn,  with  assurance* 
that  its  perfect  authenticity  mi(^t  t>e  depended 
on.  The  editor,  in  hii  prefkce,  says,  "  A  sin> 
gnlar  eircamstanee  placed  tliese  papers  in  my 
possession  in  Jane  18t4.  An  American,  who 
was  travelling  for  his  pleasure,  came  to  visit  bm 
at  Leghorn.  Bis  extrome  curiosity  to  becoBM 
acquainted  with  Buonaparte,  inspired  him  with 
aa  earoeat  wish  to  go  to  the  Island  of  Elba,  and 
I  procnrrd  him  die  means  of  doiu  so.  He  was 
a  man  of  considerable  knowledge,  and  very 
engaging  manners,  and  seems  to  have  pleusd 
Napoleon  much.  He  bad  several  interview* 
with  him,  and  was  allowed  to  pernse  liis  mann- 
srript  memoirs,  from  which  he  privately  took 
extracts  of  the  leading  parts.  His  ranversatioas 
with  Buonaparte  were  of  a  veryjini;nlar  natnrew 
These  he  also  noted  down  every  day,  as  thsy 
occurred.  On  bis  retom  to  LMfaom  he  com* 
mnnicated  to  ase  his  notes;  I  toundthem  s<^ 
extremely  interesting,  tliat  I  entreated  the  per- 
mission to  take  a  copy  of  them,  with  the  vi^ 
of  their  being  published.  After  much  liesita> 
tion,  he  at  length  consented  to  my  request.  Hw 
singular  manner  in  which  the  notes  were  taken, 
may  perhaps  throw  a  shade  of  doabt  over  the 
Acts  cited,  whether  they  happened  exactly  as 
they  are  related,  or  wliether  then  was  not  soma 
connivance  between  Buonaparte  and  the  Ame- 
rican. Be  this  as  it  may,  I  consider  tlie  mana- 
script  as  a  carioos  historical  document,  auid  one 
of  the  most  anthentic  relative  to  Buonaparte." 

A  Transfaition  of  Mr.  Ellis's  Jonmal  ef  die 
Embassy  to  China,  is  already  publishiog  ia  Pa- 
ris, in  two  octavo  volnmes. 

The  first  volume  of  M.  Jony's  fbnatfe  <■ 
Prateau  is  in  the  press.  His  fertility  in  paint- 
ing the  Manners  of  Franee  seems  inexhanstihle. 
This  is  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  volume  an. 
der  the  various  titles. 


Latitude  51. 37.3*.  N. 
Longitnde      S.A1.W. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 
Edmonton,  Middlesex. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Lewis  Goldsmith, '  in  his  Anti-gaUican 
Monitor  of  last  Sanday,  sqrs  that  the  Letter* 
from  the  Ccpe  (reviewed  in  onr  last  Number^ 
are  the  prodaction  of  Colonel  Pionkowski,  and 
were  manufactured  in  London,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Bnonapartean  Committee  in  this 
country.  We  can  scarcely  believe  it  possible 
that  such  a  committee  is  in  existence.  Indivi- 
duals may  be  found  with  minds  so  daxzled  or 
perverted  as  still  to  admire  Buonaparte ;  but 
that  any  number  of  Britoiu  could  be  found  act- 
ing together,  under  that  impression,  is  not  to 
be  credited.  With  regard  to  Colonel  Pion- 
kowski's  share  of  this  transaction,  we  know 
nothing :  the  fiict  is  very  probable. 

Miss  Smith,  of  Adwiek  Hall  near  Doneaster, 
has  announced  a  pnblication  of  "  Studies  of 
Flowers  from  Nature,"  in  tea  monthly  numbers. 
This,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  an  elegant  work 
for  young  ladies ;  as,  besides  the  example  of 
beautiful  coloured  engravings,  it  wdl  contain 
•observations  on  the  prmciple  oJToolonriag. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


t^  &  H.  will  piMse  te  aecept  oar  marmeil  ae- 
kanoUdgmeat  for  U*  valued  ctfmmamcattoas,  our 
rttpect  fur  wjtidt  letU  bt  tteit  ialheuie  m  hata 
made  ef  them.  Tkrougk  Ms  msoiu  im  have  bee» 
enabled  greatly  to  ealarge  aad  add  to  tke  iaierett 
V  oar  Memoir  ef  the  late  Mr.  Erokiae ;  and  me 
notice  tU$  geaerally,  as  aa  iadtoiira  to  tkoee  aiba 
may  posssu  iaformatioH  ea  tke  biograpbg  tf  dis- 
(ti^iiiakni  eianutsrs  mkidt  theg  tUak  marthy  <tf 
paMfsMay,  that  their  emrreofaadeaet  wilt  eaer  be 
«><c*ai«  to  the  literera  Qautte.  Biografhiee  of 
Ibboteon,  tke  artiet ;  Jtfrt.  Lffana  ;  amd^  other*, 
are  prepiaiitg. 

*,*  ne  cencfasiaa  q^  the  Coago  Expeditiaa, » 
whieh  we  look  to  ftaiih  <»  two  uumber*  mare,  i* 
oaatmdMa  peslpeani ;  together  with  waay  kttt- 
rettiag orhcies ioteaded /ormittteatiaa,  nwhidiar 
Original  Corretptndenee  ef  Damd  Home,  eonti- 
naation  qf  Burgoing"*  tnpjntfed  Letter*  on  Swe- 
den, Mr.  frUkini  en  the  Topography  ef  Athen*,  1^. 


Erbata.— In  onr  last,  p.  S73,  «ol.  S,  L  C6,  fi>r 
«eal«BiB<i6<«  read  esatsaytaeas. 

Ia  me  preceding  number,  in  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Burrow's  Letter  on  the  Topegiapfay  of  Athens, 
pace  267,  column  1, 

fine  19,  for  attention  read  inattention. 

line  to,  for  odaiiBiitralisa  read  ssNasotisa. 

Iinat9,  for  G.  I.  Bamw  read  E.  L  Burrow. 
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NO.  XLIII. 


SATURDAY,   NOV.  15,  1817. 


PRICE  Is. 


THE 

PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 

In  our  last  publication  we  mentioned 
tbe  great  calamity  which  has  be£dlen  the 
British  Empire  in  the  death  of  Her  Royal 
Highness  U>e  Princess  Charlotte.  We 
shall  BOW  enter  into  a  few  of  the  particu- 
brs  of  a  life,  which,  from  this  lime,  takes 
a  melancholy  place  ia  History. 

The  Princess  Charlotte  Auovsta, 
the  only  child  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  was  bom  -io  Carleton  House, 
«■  the  7th  of  January,  1796.  Her  Mo- 
ther, CtaroUnM  Amelia  Augusta,  was 
the  second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Brnnnrick  mdAugnstu  the  eldest  sister 
of  his  present  Majesty.  The  long  period 
during  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  re^ 
anained  unmarried,  and  the  disastrous 
prospects  of  a  bri^en  saccession,  turned 
the  general  eye  with  peculiar  anxiety  to 
the  birth  of  a  Royal  Heir.  The  accouche- 
ment of  the  PrincetM  oj  Wale*  was  con- 
ducted with  the  most  solemn  formalities, 
the  great  Officers  of  State  were  in  at- 
tendance, and  the  ladies  of  her  Royal 
Hi^ness's  court  waited  on  the  illness, 
winoh  at  one  period  seriously  threatened 
tier  life,  and  in  which,  it  b  said,  that  she 
wras  saved  by  tlie  intelligent  fiiendship  of 
a  distinguished  Statesman.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  was  preseot  on  this  interesting 
and  important  occasion.  The  earlier 
^ears  of  the  young  Princess  were  spent 
IB  probably  the  most  advantageous  man- 
sier  for  a  constitution  naturally  infirm, 
•nd  a  mind,  which,  from  all  that  has 
Iranspired  of  it,  seems  to  have  been  vigor- 
ous, original,  and  fond  of  acquirement. 
Her  first  years  were  spent  with  her  mo- 
ther, who  appeared  to  take  a  peculiar 
interest  in  this  promising  and  noble  child. 
At  a  more  advanced  period  she  was  put 
under  the  immediate  superioteadance  of 
L*iy  De  Clifford.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter 
was  nommated  to  direct  her  studies,  and 
a  sub-preceptor  wu  also  chosen  among 
the  English  clergy.  Those  studies  were 
orged  with  singular  assiduity.  Those 
who  look  upon  Royal  life  as  unmixed  in- 
dnlg«nc«,  may  be  surprised  to  know, 
that  with  the  Heir-apparent  of  England, 
the  day's  tuition  generally  began  at  sis 
u  the  momiDg,and  oontinaed,  with  slight 
utcnnusioB,  tiU  evouing.  ThU  labour 
■ttjr  have  been  too  severe,  and  rather 
devued  with  a  view  to  the  knowledge  de- 
■uaUe  in  the  station  which  she  was  yet 


to  fill,  than  to  the  health  which  should 
have  been  the  first  consideration.  But 
her  acquirements  were  certainly  of  an 
order  much  superior  to  those  of  females 
io  general  society.  We  have  understood 
that  she  was  acquainted  with  the  principal 
writers  of  the  classic  languages  ;  that 
she  was  solidly  informed  in  the  history 
and  policy  of  the  European  governments, 
and  peculiarly  of  the  constitution  and 
distingubbing  features  of  her  native  his- 
tory. She  spoke  French,  German,  Ita- 
lian, and  Spanish,  with  considerable 
fluency.  The  lighter  accomplishments 
were  not  forgotten,  and  she  sang  and 
performed  on  the  piano,  the  harp,  and 
the  guitar,  with  more  than  usual  skill 
Nature  had  been  kind  to  her  in  indulging 
her  with  tastes  which  are  seldom  united  ; 
in  addition  to  her  talent  for  music,  she 
had  a  fine  perception  of  the  ])icturesque 
in  nature  ;  and  a  portion  of  her  earliest 
hours,  aud  subsequently  of  those  hap- 
pier ones  whicli  she  spent  in  the  society 
of  her  husband,  were  given  up  to  draw- 
ing. She  wrote  gracefully,  and  had  a 
passionate  fondness  for  the  nobler  ranks 
of  English  poetry. 

Those  were  fine  and  singular  acqui- 
sitions; in  any  place  of  society,  they 
would  have  made  an  admirable  woman. 
And  it  may  be  a  lesson  from  her  grave, 
to  the  youth  and  rank  who  tun^away 
from  exertion  through  fear  of  its  di^ 
culty,  or  through  the  pride  that  looks 
upon  their  station  as  exempt  from  the 
necessity  of  knowledge,  that  thb  mass 
of  delightful  intellectnal  eniojrment  and 
preparation  for  the  deeper  duties  of  life, 
was  acquired  by  a  giri  woo  died  at  twenty- 
two,  and  that  girl  heir  to  the  fint  throne 
of  the  world. 

As  she  advanced  beyond  childhood, 
she  had  trials  to  encounter  which  exhi- 
bited the  strength  of  ber  resolution.  In 
the  painful  differences  which  occnrred 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  she  took  the  part  of  her  mother. 
The  question  of  her  sound  judgment  on 
this  dbtressing  subject,  u  now  beyond 
discussion.  But  she  took  the  side  to 
which  an  affectionate  child,  equally  at- 
tached to  both  parents,  would  naturally 
have  turned.  Even  if  crime  had  be«n 
dbtinctly  fixed  on  her  mother,  she  might 
have  adhered  to  her  with  the  pity  that 
belonged  to  her  sex  and  early  fondness. 

Her  marriage  now  excited  the  public 
solicitude,  and  the  youog  Piiace  of  Onuge 


was  selected  for  her  husband.  This  prince 
promised  well.  He  had  been  chiefly  e<lu- 
cated  in  Enelaiid,  and  was  largely  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits,  spirit,  and  inte- 
rests of  the  nation.  He  had  undergone 
that  more  valuable  education  which  seems 
so  necessary  to  invigorate  men  intended 
for  the  superintendance  of  kingdoms.  He 
had  spent  a  large  share  of  his  life  almost 
in  the  obscurity  of  a  private  person.  Hb 
family  had  been  exiled  from  their  throne, 
and  sent  to  be  wanderers  and  dependants 
opon  the  precarious  bounty  of  the  totter- 
ing  Powers  of  the  Continent.  They  had 
at  length  been  invited  into  England,  the 
general  refuge  of  fallen  royalty,  and  were 
subsbted  on  a  public  pension.  The 
Prince,  after  completing  his  studies  at 
Oxford,  set  out  for  the  British  army  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  made  the  principal 
campaigns  of  the  Spanish  war  as  aide-de- 
camp to  the  renowned  Wellington,  the 
greatest  military  genius  of  Europe  since 
the  days  of  Mariborough.  This  match 
was  finally  broken  off  by  some  circnm- 
stances  which  have  not  yet  been  dbtinctly 
explained. 

The  interference  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  of  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  residence 
of  the  young  bride,  and  ner  personal  re- 
luctance, aU  given  as  grounds,  and  pos- 
sibly all  combined,  put  an  end  to  an  alli- 
ance which  seemed  to  offer  a  striking 
combination  of  public  and  individual  ad- 
vantages. The  usual  epochs  of  high  life 
passed  over  the  Princess  without  any  pe- 
culiar effect  on  her  habits.  Her  birlh-day 
was  for  the  first  time  kept  atCourtin  18 15^ 
on  her  commencing  her  twentieth  year ; 
and  on  May  the  18th  of  the  same  year, 
she  was  introduced  to  the  Queen's  drawj 
ing-room.  The  assemblage  was  un- 
usually full ;  and  her  sudden  appearance 
m  the  splendid  dress  of  the  Court,  glit- 
tering with  jewels,  and  with  a  diamond 
tiara  shaded  by  the  Prince's  plume,  above 
a  countenance  of  ingenuousness,  anima-. 
tion,  and  dignity,  attracted  the  universal 
eye  and  admiration.  The  private  life  of 
the  highest  rank  seldom  transpires  io  its 
truth.  But  the  comparative  seclusion  in 
which  the  young  Princess  passed  those 
years  in  which  the  character  b  formed, 
gave  unusual  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
her  temperament.  The  anecdotes  of  her 
youth  all  give  the  same  impression  of  a 
judgment  fond  of  deciding  for  itself,  of 
a  temper  hasty  but  generous,  of  a  disre- 
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gard  of  personal  priviitioD,  and  of  a  spi- 
rit peculiarly,  and  proudly  English.  She 
frequently  spoke  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as 
the  model  for  a  British  Queen ;  and  it 


ner,  the  Prince  studied  English,  or  as- 
sisted the  Princess  in  her  sketches  firom 
the  surrounding  country ;  the  evenings 
generally  closed   with  music  :  and  thus 


has  been  remarked   that  in  her  ample  glided  awa3f  /the  hours  which,  with  the 

1     -      .       inferior  multitude  of  the  great,  and  gay, 

and  profligate,  were  laying  up  remorse, 
and  poverty,  and  ihame,  for  every  year 
to  come.  We  cannot  go  into  the  melan- 
choly details  of  the  fatal  illness  which  at 
once  doubly  deprived  us  of  a  soveireigki. 
They  are  universally  known,  and  known 
with  the  minuteness  that  deep  «<Jrit)^  d^ 
mands  for  its  sad  satisfiiction.  Withfn  6ur 
memory  nopublfc  misfortunelias  stricken 
so  deep.  The  d««h  oT  Nelson  hadljs 
consolatibnii.  He  was  a  great  spirit  fe- 
lea'Sed  after  he' had  ■  gone  his  rounrf-'of 
glory.  He  ^jarted  upward  inthe^hiinder 
and  whirlwind  of  victory.  His  gnxiffiiir 
had  ascended  through  'all  the  stfeps'  of 
earthly  renown.  Like  the  aftcieift  idenrii- 
god,  building  his  funeral  pile  on  \be 
mountain,  he  had  completed  His  laboUl-s, 
before  he  flung  himself  into  that  splen- 
did extinction  j  he  felt  the  touch  df 
death  only  to  spring  upward  in  an  'iin- 
mortality  of  fame.  Kit  thi»  &ir  and 
gentle  beitig  lived  only  in  ptomisfe.''  Hef 
goodness  and  beauty ,''her  spirit  and  pu{)- 
lic  heart,  rose  upori  us  like  the  pift^flfe 


forehead,  large  blue  eye,  and  steady, 
stately  countenance,  there  was  a  strong 
similitude  to  the  portraits  of  Elizabeth  in 
the  days  of  her  youth  and  beauty. 

lu  1814,  the  Frinct  Leopold  of  Co- 
bourg  visited  England.  He  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  French  war,  and 
came  over  in  the  train  of  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns. His  sraceful  luauuers  attracted 
the  young  Princess,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  become  a  suitor  for  the  honour 
of  her  alliance. 

His  feniily  were  of  high  distinction 
among  the  Saxon  Princes.  His  grand* 
father  was  the  celebrated  PHoce  oif-  Co- 
bou^  who  had  commanded  the  Aus- 
trian arms  against  the  Turks  in  tite  time 
of  Joseph,  and  subsequently  stayed  the 
lalUng  fortunes  of  the  Empire  ip  the  Aus- 
^ian  NeUiorlands  against  the  French. 
The  matriage,  an  union  of  free-will  rare 
among  the  great,  was  solemnized  on  the 
SdofMay,  18l6.  The  favours  of  the 
Court  were  crowded  upon  the  man  whose 
muit  had  obtained  the  heart  of  the^ge- 
peral  hope  of  the  Royal  &mily.  The 
garter,  and  a  regiment  of  horse,  were  given 
to  the  Prince.  He  was  made  a  General 
in  the  British  service,  and  was  offered 
the  revived  Dnkedom  of  Kendal.  The 
popular  bounty  was  not  less  generous, 
and  an  annuity  of  50,0001.  a  year  was, 
with  an  ominous  provision,  settled  on 
him,  in  case  of  surviving  his  wife.  The 
settlement  for  the  married  pair  was  muni 
Scent,  50,0001.  a  year,  with  6o,OOOl.  as 
an  out6t ;  10,0001.  a  ^ear  for  the  inde- 
pendent use  of  the  Prmcess,  a  splendid 
suit  of  jewels,, and  Clareraont purchased 
by  the  nation  as  th^  residence.^ 

This  offered  a  happy  prospect.  The 
Prince  was  an  amiable  and  honourable 
man,  and  he  loved  his  wife.  The  Prin- 
cess increased  day  by  day  in  fondness  for 
him  whom  she  bad  chosen  from  the 
world.  Their  time  was  spent  in  the  hap- 
piest eiyoyments  of  active,  private  life. 
They  were  seldom  asunder ;  they  rode  to- 
gether, visited  tlie  neighbouring' cottages 
and  relieved  the  peasantry  together,  and 
seemed  made  and  prepared  for  the  truest 
and  most  unchanging  .  happiness  of 
wedded  life.  They  seldom  left  Clve- 
mont,  and  tjeyer  came  Jo  I^ndon.but  on 
the  public  occasions  which,  rcij^uired 
their  presence.  But  at  home  they  were 
busy  in  all  the  pprs'u^ts^^ of  diligent 
and  accomplished  mindfs.  The  morn- 
ing was  chie'fly  given  to*  exercise  and  oc- 
eiipation' in"^  ae  open' air.    After  diu- 


denly  turned  t6' chillnes's  aiid  globin.:- 
like  infancy  with.its  blobhi  and  its  soft- 
ness, to  tie  stricken  before  ouf  eyes  into 
frightfulf  defcay;— like  the  foftns  of  a 
delightful  dream,  leading  us"  through 
proimects'  of  loveliness  and  liope,  and 
suddy}ly  sinking  into  the'fresh  grave. 


And  madden  beauty  \brtt  is  sees. 

To  dread  the  tr(i»b«iie  gave — 
And  weep  how  short  a  apace  between 

The  altar  and  the  grave! — 
At  length,  they  gain  that  dark  abode. 

Where  weary  pilgrim^  rest — 
Whence  Purity  ascrnds  to  God, 

And  Innocence  \»  blest ! 

•  A  Lkttkr  rupect/HUy  tuiiretud  to 
both  Homn  ef  PmrHamentr  on  the 
InlpiHonee  of  leguUtitt  intetfertnce, 
to  prevent  the  'pottiUe  Stucurion  of 
the' '  Fmnify  of  Bnonimtrte  to  the 
eroum  4f  these  reelm*:  •'By  an  Attorney 
of  his-Majesty'^  Coiirtttf  Kij^'s  Bench: 

We  w>er«  lit ' «  loss  on  reading  this 
pamphlet,  T*  *divi*e  whether  it  was  a 
welkmeant  ^t  ill-advised  production  ; 
c^one  whose  intent  was  to  nourish, under 
the  plea  o£  condemning,  one  of  the  gross- 
est bubbles  of  the  present  hour.  We' 
CNwld.  not  tell  whether  it  was  the  head 
or  the; heart  of  the  Attorney  that  was 
wrong  t  but  when  we  came  to  the  end 
of  theitwenty-three  widely  printed  pages, 
t»  which  hb  argument  extends,  and 
looknd  at  the  mmiest  price  of  two  shily 
Magtivi^Utet,  a  penny  a  page,  tttdnd' 
it^.fbe  title,  we  were  no  longer  at  a  lo« 
fyjf'9.  motive. 

.'It  seems  then  that  Monsieur  Jerome 
Buonaparte's  second  wife,  (not  his  tint. 


clouds  of  a  sukmer-s  dawn,  to  lie  .sud-  "^"m  Patterson,  who  is  still  alive)  bei^g 


-REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Am  Ode  to  theykam^  of  Her  late 
iMmented  Royal  HighneM  ihe  Princett 
Charlotte  of  Wakt.    4to.  pp.  1«. 

This  is  one  of  the  tributes  of  sympa- 
thy which  the  dread  occasion  that  occu- 
pies all  minds,  at  the  present  moment, 
has  called  forth.  It  is  designated  as  "  a 
sincere  burst  of  feeling,"  and  seems  to 
be  what  it  professes.  We  are  sorry  we 
cannot  say  more  for  it ;  but  there  are  slips 
which  even  haste  and  the  carelessness  of 
grief  can  hardly  excuse.  The  verse  is 
irregular,  as  perhaps  is  best  calculated  to 
express  the  stronger  emotions ;  but  there 
is  too  much  personification,  and  several 
grammatical  inaccuracies  :  the  following 
is  a  favourable  specimen. 

For,  sympathy  the  soul  has  beand 

Id  UDivenal  woe  ;— 
The  haughty,  meek,  obscure,  renowned, 

One  face  of  feeling  show. 

The  matron,  while  her  sorrows  Bow 

With  ratermittent  sigh, 
Bewails  a  mother  thus  shoold  go, 
I        On  giving  birth  to  vanished  joy  I 


grand-daughter -of  Augusta  of  England; 
the  elder  datt|htept>f4Frederic  Prince  of 
Wales,  stands  in  diiect  sui^cession  to  the 
crowq  of  th^se  realms  ;  followed  of 
course  by  her  infant  son  Jerome  Napo- 
leon, aged  three  years  ;  at  whose  immi- 
nent' prospect  of  succeeding  to  Ihe  Bri- 
tish throne  the  Attorney  of  his  Miyesty's 
Court  of  King's  Bench  u,  or  pretends  to 
be  horribly  alarmed.  W«  are  not  sure 
whether  he  wants  Parliament  to  be  immfr- 
diately  summoned  to  pass  an  act  of  ex- 
clusion, or  thinks  that  measure  may  he 
in  time  to  save  us  after  Christmas :  but 
from  the  haste  with  which  he  has  hni- 
self  come  forward,  we  rather  imagine  he 
is  an  enemy  to  losing  lime. 

There  exist  at  present,  and  this  is  onr 
only  consolation,  these  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  elevation  of  the  Buonapartean 
dynasty. 

Seven  sons  of  the  King,  of  ages  fron 
fifty-five  to  for^rtbree,  and  therefore  sdl 
within  the  possibility  of  havmg,  as  most 
of  them  are  likely  to  have,  cluklfen. 

(Delicacy  induces  us  to  offer  no  specu- 
lation on  the  probability  of  issue  from  any 
of  our  amiable  Princesses.) 

One  nephew  ag<d41,andlatelymanied. 

In  the  Brunswick  iiimily,  three  males 
aged  40;  13,  and  12,  respectively :  and 
in  the  Wurtnnberg  family,  the  l^ng, 
aged  36,  just  long  enough  married  ta 
have  a  first  child  bom  to  hm ;  tlvt  child ; 
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Paul,  the  King's  brotber,  aged  32  ;  and 
three  males,  and  one  female  branch,  aged 
10,  9,  7,  and  4  years. 

If  our  author  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
call  at  an  Insurance  Office,  where  they 
are  in  the  constant  practice  of  calcu- 
lating chances  of  life  and  of  succession, 
they  would  have  told  him  that  in  about 
thirty  years  on  a  inoderate  computation, 
the  bars  between  Jerome  Napoleon  and 
the  British  sceptre  would  be'  multiplied 
to  an  hundred,  and  in  thirty  years  more 
to  a  thousand;  increasing  in  numbers 
every  ^ear  to  the  end  of  time  and  of  all 
dynasties,  whether  legitimate  or  Jaco- 
binical. 

The  obvious  truth  is,  that  there  is 
neither  reason  nor  advantage  in  agitating 
this  absurd  and  improbable  question,  and 
mnch  indecorum  in  bringing  it  forward 
at  the  present  sad  peri<Ki. '  Our  royal 
tree  has  indeed  lost  one  fair  and  fruitful 
branch,  but,  thank  Heaven,  there  are  yet 
many  vigorous  stems,  from  which  we  may 
look  for  Dative  Kings,  in  pure  and  illus- 
trious  succession. 

We  beg  to  suggest  an  epigraph  for  the 
next  edition  of  this  pamphlet : 
"  And  was,  coald  he  help  it,a*pecial  attorney! " 

Zapolya:  a  Christmas  Tale,  in  two 
parts:  the  prelude  entitled  "  The  Usurp- 
er's  Fortune,"  and  the  sequel  entitled 
"  The  Usurper's  Fate."  By  S.  T.  Cole- 
BIDGC,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  128. 

A  walnut-tree  the  more  it  is  beaten 
produces  the  more  fruit,  and  a  spaniel 
mends  its  manners  materiallv  upon  casti- 
gation :  the  appearance  of  the  present 
publication,  so  speedily  after  his  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria,  and  Sibylline  Leaves, 
shews  that  Mr.  Coleridge  resembles  the 
waluut-tree,  for  he  fructifies  as  it  were 
in'  requital  of  the  belabouring  of  the 
critics :  as  we  proceed  we  shall  discover 
that  he  also  resembles  our  canine  exem- 
plar, and  improves  under  the  la$h. 

Zapolya  is  an  imitation  of  the  Winter's 
Tale  of  Shakespeare ;  the  first  part  being 
called  a  prelude  instead  of  an  act,  so  as 
to  approximate  the  ancient  ifschylian 
model,  and  reconcile  the  unity  of  time  in 
each  of  two  pieces,  which  could  not  be 
reconciled  in  one,  where  an  interval  of 
twenty  years  occurs.  A  Christmas  Tale 
is  in  other  respects  as  near  a  Winter's 
Tale  in  its  dramatic  plan  as  may  be.  The 
characters  in  the  prelude  are 

Emeriek,  oiurping  Kini  of  Illyria. 

Saab  Kiuprili,  an  Ulynan  Chieftain. 

Cluimir,  son  of  KiopriU. 

Chif  Riigna,  a  military  comnuuider. 

Zttfolya,  Qneen  of  Illyria. 

Kiuprili  returning  from  a  triumphant 
campaign  at  the  summons  of  King  An- 
dreas, finds  him  dying  of  poison,  his 
Queen  Zapolya  treated  as  a  Innattc,  and 


access  debarred  to  her  as  well  as  to  the 
King,  and  Emeriek  seating  himself  upon 
the  throne ;  having  corrupted  or  de- 
ceived the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
among  the  rest  Casimir.  Kiuprili  indig- 
nantly brands  his  son  Casimir  as  a  traitor, 
defies  the  usurper,  and  produces  a  pa- 
tent from  Andreas,  appointing  Zapolya, 
Emeriek,  and  himself,  co-regents  of  the 
kingdom  and  guardians  of  the  infant  heir ; 
he  is  seized  however  by  the  guard,  led 
by  his  secret  friend  Ragozzi,  whom  Eme- 
riek supposes  he  has  gained  over,  but 
who  remains  faithful  to  his  patron  and 
commander.  Ragozzi  favours  bu  Bight, 
and  in  foUowing  him  secures  also  the 
escape  of  the  Queen  and  her  child. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  dismiss 
the  literary  merits  of  the  prelude  with 
this  account  of  its  plot.  There  is  a  great 
disregard  to  rhythm,  but  as  the  author  has 
set  up  a  standard  fur  his  own  construc- 
tion of  versification,  we  shall  not  try  him 
by  another  which  be  does  not  acknow- 
ledge. Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  to  our  ears, 
many  of  the  liberties  taken  seem  to  de- 
stroy every  thing  like  poetry,  and  to  ren- 
der the  lines  prosaic  and  feeble.  There 
is  also  a  strange  coinage  of  new  words. 
We  have  '*  to  infamize,"  a  verb;  and  "  to 
voice  her  claims,"  as  another  innovation 
upon  that  part  of  speech  ;  and  that  the 
nouns  may  not  complain  of  being  omit- 
ted in  this  enrichment  of  our  language,  it 
is  set  down  that  malignant  planets  "  shall 
shoot  their  blastments  on  the  laud."  We 
hope  thejancy  will  not  lay  hold  of  this 
sonorons  substantive;  it  looks  as  if  it 
would  suit  that  scienfific  corps  to  admir- 
ation. We  cannot  pretend  to  admire  the 
subjoined  argument  of  Emeriek  for  seiz- 
ing the  crown ;  the  concluding  minutiae 
savour  of  the  bathos,  aid  would  only  be 
apt,  were  Dr.  Slop  tbewriter,  to  close  the 
true  liberal  cant  of  the  preceding  pas- 
sages. 

Conxcience,  good  my  Lord, 
Is  bat  the  |<nlfe  of  reason.    Is  it  coateience, 
That  ■  free  nation  should  be  handed  down. 
Like  tlie  dnil  clods  beneath  oar  feet,  by  chance 
And  the  blind  Uw  of  lineage  i  That,  whether  in- 

ftnt, 
Or  nan  antnr'd,  a  wise  man  or  an  idiot, 
Hero  or  natural  coward,  shall  have  goidance 
Of  a  free  peo(>le's  destiny,  should  fall  out 
In  the  mere  lottery  of  a  reckless  nature, 
Where  fe\i  the  prizes,  and  the  blanks  are  connt- 

less? 
Or  haply,  that  a  nation's  fate  should  hang 
On  the  Daid  accident  of  a  midwife's  handling 
The  oncloscd  sutures  of  an  infant's  skull  i 

But  to  counterbalance  these  oSfences, 
there  are  several  passages  of  great  beauty 
and  effect :  We  cite  our  proofs.  Wheu 
Kiuprili  is  refused,  and  cannot  gain  ac- 
ce.>s  to  his  dying  master,  he  exclaims. 

Most  I,  hag-ridden,  pant  as  in  a  dream? 

Or,  like  an  eagle,  whose  strong  wings  press  up 

Apiiwt  a  coiUDg  serpent's  folds,  can  I 


Strike  but  for  mockery,  and  with  restless  beak 
Gore  my  own  breast? 

.  The  following  is  also  a  finje.  and  ani- 
mated address  in  endeavouring  ^o  reclaim 
the  revulfers  to  their  loyalty  and  duty,  at 
which  they  murmur. 

Have  I  for  this 
Bled  for  your  safety,conqaeredforyourhononr 
Was  it  for  this,  Illyrians  I  that  1  forded 
Yoarthaw-swoln  torrents,  when  the  shouldering 

ice 
Fought  with  the  foe,  and  stained  its  jagged  points 
With  gore  from  wouuds,  I  felt  not  r    Did  the 

blast 
Beat  on  this  body,  frost-and-ftmine-nnmb'd. 
Till  my  hard  flesh  distmguished  not  ilnff 
F^vm  Ihe  imauate  mail,  ittftUow  toarrior! 

Zapolya's  description  of  an  incident 
attending  her  flight  from  the  palace  is 
also  powerfully  affecting : 
When  the  loud  clamor  rose,  and  all  the  palace 
Emptied  itself— (ihey  sought  my  life,  Ragozzi  t) 
Like  a  swift  shadow  gliding,  I  made  way 
To  the  deserted'chamber  ot  my  lord. — 

CThen  to  the  ii^anl.J 
And  thou  didst  kiss  thy  father's  lifeless  lips. 
And  in  thy  lielplrss  baud,  sweet  shimberer ! 
Still  clasp'st  the  sigtiet  of  thy  royalty. 
Aa  I  reaiSTed  the  seal,  the  heavy  arm 
Uropt  from  the  coach  aslant,  and  the  stiff  finger 
Seemed  pointing  at  my  feet.  Provident  Hcavenl 
Lo !  I  was  standing  on  the  secret  door, 
Which,  throagfa  a  long  descent  where  all  loiind 

pf«i*lM«, 
Led  out  beyond  the  palace. 

Such  passagej  as  these  redeem  a  mul- 
titude of  errors  ;  but  we  proceed  to  part 
second,  which  is  meanly  called  "  Usurp- 
ation ended,  or  she  comet  again,"  and 
has  these  additional  characters : 

Old  Batharnt  a  monntaineer. 

BetUen  Btlktry,  the  young  Prince  Andreas, 
supposed  his  son. 

Ctrd  Radalph,  a  coortier,  but  friend  to  the 
Qneen'i  party. 

ImIm,  steward  to  Casimir,  betrothed  to  Gly- 
cine. 

Peslalulx,  an  assassin,  employed  by  Emeriek. 

Lttdg  Sarolla,  wife  of  Casimir. 

Glfciai,  orphan  daughter  of  Ragoaa. 

Between  the  Queen's  flight,  and  the 
civil  war  which  immediately  ensued, 
leaving  Emeriek  the  victor,  twenty  years 
are  supposed  to  have '  elapsed.  ,  The 
story  of  the  second  part  b  rather  long 
than  complicated.  Bethlcn,  for  defend- 
ing the  maidens  of  his  mountains  from 
the  rudeness  of  Casimit's  servants,  is 
falsely  accused  by  them  to  Sarolta  in  her 
lord's  absence ;  but  she  discovers  their 
conspiracy,  and  dismisses  them.  In  the 
investigation  of  the  charge  the  mystery 
of  Bethlen's  bnrth  is  touched  upon,  and 
he  learns  that  he  will  attain  its  de- 
velopement  in  a  haunted  forest.  Here 
lie  finds  his  mother  and  Kiuprili  al- 
most fomished, — the  evil  spirits  who 
have  terrified  'the  surrounding  country. 
Where  they  have  been  for  twenty  years 
is  not  explained,  but  they  have  recently 
come  to  the  wood,  directed  by  some 
praetematural  dreams.  Glycine,  the 
handmaid  of  Sarolta,  who,  though  b«- 
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trothed  to  Luka,  loyes  Betblen,  foUews  thyn  in  the  later  preceding  pablicatians 
him,  and  become*  also  a  deniaea  of  the  bom  the  wme  bud :  in  other  words,  that 
caTcrn  in  the  wood.  Meanwhae  the  the  proportion  of  the  good  sense  to  the 
uurper  returns,  and  by  the  aid  of  Laska  ftifkty  predominates.  The  metaphysical 
Attempts    the   honour  of  Sarolta,  (the  sjMrit  gets  less  frequently  into  the  bi 


dnracters  of  Emeric%,  Sarolta,  and  Ca- 
simir,  being  here  the  Edgar,  Elfrida,  and 
Ethelwold   of  our  old   English    history 
dramatiaed),  but  Be'thlen.  who  has  been 
sent  back  by  his  mother,  on  some  idle 
nbsion  for  a  paiticnlar  swwd,  encoun 
ters  the  ravisher  in  the  lady's  chamber, 
and  disarms  him.    Casimir,  whose  suspi- 
cions have  been  excited,  comes  home 
unexpectedly,    but   apropos;    and  the 
usurper  and  he  mutually  lay  snares  for 
each  other's  death  on  the  morrow.  The 
mocrow  arrives,  and  with  it  much  hunt 
iog,  and  thunder,  and  mysticism,  and 
running  in  and  out,  and  plotting  and 
killing ;  involution  inexplicable  and  un- 
natural, which  ends  to  our  great  com- 
fort, because  the  play  ends  with  it,  u> 
the  death  of  the  tyrant,  the  ncondtiar 
tiou  of  Kinprili,  and  Castmir,  the  mar- 
riage of  BetMen,  now  Vh>^  Andreas,  and 
Glycine,  and  the  recognition  of  Zapo- 
lya  by  the  joyful  lUyrians. 

Of  the  second  part  we  cannot,  in  jus- 
tice, speak  so  favourably  as  of  the  £rst, 
"which  seems  to  have  been  struck  off  in  a 
heat  with  many  happy  conceptions,  while 
its  successor  is  more  cold,  laboured,  me- 
taphysical, and  uninterestine.  Maby  of 
the  thoughts  are  for-fetcbea  ;  the  pseu- 
do-humorous scenes  rather  dull ;  Gly- 
cine's simplicity  absolute  silliness;  and 
Kinprili  and  Zapolya's  inspirations  occa- 
sionally absolute  raving.  Nor  can  our 
iudustry  detect  as  numerous  redeeming 
beauties  as  a  set-off  to  this  account. 
We  will  except,  however,  the  following 
new  and  exquisite  image  of  Hope. 

—       11- Hone  dtawi  towards  ItMif 

The  flame  witb  which  it  kiodlei; — 
and  the  following  picture,  which  (addres- 
•mg  Sarolta,)  Betblen  draws  to  himself, 
on  hearing  that  he  was  found  an  infant 
beside  a  wounded  mother — 

I  Ryes  ftlr  as  tbine 

Have  gazed  onme  with  tears  of  love  and  angniafa, 
Which  these  eyes  saw  not,  or  beheM  nncan- 

acious; 
And  tones  of  anxious  fondness,  pasiioaate  pray- 
ers 
Have  l>eeii  talVd  to  nte !  Bat  this  to^no  ne'er 

sooth'd 
A  mother'!  ear,  lisping  a  mother's  name ! 
O !  at  how  dear  a  price  have  I  been  lov'd^ 
And  no  love  conld  return ! 

It  will  not,  we  think,  be  denied,  that 
some  of  our  quotations  bear  the  true 
stamp  of  poetic  feeling  ayd  genius  ;  that 
they  must  leaven  the  mass  of  mere  coin- 
Diou-place,  and  weigh  against  those 
cherished  abstractions  Which  are  scarce 
ratioual.  And  we  rejoice  to  find  thai 
tewar  lapses  of  this  kind  occur  in  Zapolya 


rain, 
aind  we  are  spared  the  "singularly  wild" 
beauties  of  Christabel,  though  there  is 
often  bard  strauiiag  atbsr  other  sorts  of 
poetic  beauties,  which  refuse  to  be  won : 


for  example ;  here  is  a  poor  conceit  for  a 
sublime  comparison  : 

Blest  spirits  of  my  parents, 


Ye  hover  o'er  me  now  I  Ye  Aine  npon  me ! 
And,  KkeaAowertturt  coils  forth  tnan  a  rnia, 
I  feel  and  seek  the  light,  I  eaaoot  seel 

Now,  this  is  net  liken  fl<mer^  not  even  a 
$e*gMve  plant !  The  next  is  fa  parts  little 
less  absiud,  though,  there  is  grandeur 
about  it  altogether,  and  a  noble  touch  of 
nature  at  the  concltuion. 
BtMfea.— What  eba  can  I  leneaber,  but  a 

■Mtfaer 
Mangled  and  left  to  perish? 

Sfotta. Hash,  Otjrcine! 

It  it  the  grtmnd-swell  of  a  teeming  instinet : 
Let  it  bat  IM  HsriT  to  air  and  innsbfaw, 
And  it  will  f  nd  a  mirror  in  the  waters. 
It  now  makes  boil  above  it.    Cheek  him  not ! 
Betkleii.—0  that  I  were  diffiued  among  the 

waters  ' 

That  pierce  into  the  seeretdepth  of  Earth, 
And  find  Aeirvray  in  darkness  I    Wanldthatl 
Could  spread  myself  upon  the  bomeleu  winds! 
And  I  would  seek  her!  /«r  lAeuaol  detdl 
Sht  cm  net  die  !  O  pardon,  Oracioos  lady  t 
Yarn  wen  ahemt  U  My,  <Aat  he  rehinud — 
3mr^a. — Deef  Imi,  the  Gta^ke  i»   w,  etHl 

betUtu 
Iti  ^eet  M  immerM  n  itulf! 
Bethteu. — And  found  her  atilt — 

SeroUa. Ahu !  be  did  retam 

Bat  she 

Had  been  borne  off- 


There  is  a  strange  mixtiure  in  the  above. 
The  miserable  metaphor  of  the  ground 
swell,  pushed  to  its  utmost  limit,  and 
finding  mirrors  in  sunshine,  may  wcjl  be 
contrasted  with  the  admirable  impatient 
egression  of  hope  in  the  son,  and  Sa- 
rolta's  fine  exphcation  of  the  principle 
in  the  lines  we  have  put  in  itaUcs.  We 
had  noted  several  passages  to  illustrate 
such  blame  as  we  have  unwillingly  at- 
tached to  the  execution  of  this  dramatic 
poem ;  but  considering  it  upon  the  whole 
as  a  production  evincing  high  talent,  and 
gladly  observieg  the  great  predominancy 
of  merits  over  those  defects  which  we 
feared  would  never  be  eradicated  fromthis 
gentleman's  writings,  we  refrain  from  the 
disagreeable  task  of  copying  them.  One 
will  suftce : — «  girl  shooting  an  assassin 
with  an  arrow  is  thus  hyperbolically  and 
incomprehensibly  described. 

'Twas  as  a  vision  b&cooed  on  a  daod 

By  lishtning,  shaped  into  a  paMtionate  scheme 

Oflife  and  death!' 

The  last  lines  are  sad  doggrel,  and  (he 
first  of  two  songs  equally  suly.  ex.^. 
A  sonny  shaft  did  I  behold, 
From  sky  to  earth  it  slanted; 


And  poised  there  on  alurd  so  bold — 
Sweet  bird,  tfaoa  wert  enchanted  * 
He  sank,  he  rose,  he  twinkled,  he  trelTd 

Within  the  shaft  of  sanny  mist ; 
Hit  eyes  of  fire,  his  beak  oi  gohi, 

AU  eke  of  Amethyst! 
And  tfaot  he  song :  "  Adien !  adieu ! 
Love's  dreams  prove  seldom  tmC, 
Sweet  month  of  May, 
We  most  away; 
Far,  <arawnl 
To  day !  to  day  1 
Haviqg  fairly  laid  before  our  readeif 
specimens  of  the  excellent  and  the  in- 
different in  this  production,  we  shall  only 
add,  that  if  they  do  not,  upon  these  ex- 
tracts, we  think  they  will,  upon  the  atten- 
tive perusal  of  the  work  itself,  agree  with 
us,  that  it  affords  strong  presumption  of 
the  author's  devotit^  his  powers  to  a  less 
objectionable  system  than  he  has  hitherto 
pursued,  and  is  calculated  to  make  those 
critics  pause,  who  have  been  unqualified 
in  their  condemnation  of  his  poetical  at- 
tempts, by  clearly  proving  the  existence 
of  genius,  which  may  be  misdirected,  but 
canned  be  denied. 

NaRHATIVB  op  a  VOYAfiKtfl  H.M.S. 

Alcbbte,  to  the  YeUno  Sea,  along  the 
Coatt  of  Corea,  and  through  it*  nnme- 
roue  kUherto  mntUeeovered  hlamU  to  the 
lelani  of  Lewchew ;  with  am  Accomat  of 
her  Sk^pwrak  in  the  Strait*  of  Gaspar. 
BffJohn  M'Leod,  eurgeon  of  the  Alee$te. 
8»o.  pp.  288.  (Concluded  from  ovrU*t.) 
The  Narrative  proceeds  to  detail  many 
more  highly  interesting  particulars  of  the 
happy  Lew-Chewans,  which  form  a  pio* 
ture  resembliug  the  golden  age,  nearer  the 
realization  of  Urat  fiible  than  vre  imagined 
possible  at  any  period,  aiui  still  less  pos- 
sible  to  exist  in  our  own  time.  "Their 
conduct  at  the  funeral  of  a  seaman  who 
died  there,  was  simple  and  affecting,  and 
is  simply  and  affectingly  related.  They 
burn  their  own  dead,  but  assisted  ii^ 
burying  and  erecting  a  tomb-stone  to  the 
British  sailor,  with  every  mark  of  sympa- 
thy and  respectful  sorrow.  At  another 
time,  when  Capt.  Maxwell  fractured  and 
dislocated  his  finger,  the  physicians  of 
Lew-chew  attended  him  with  great  soUr 
citude.  They  were  allowed  to  underti^ 
the  cure  of  this  accident,  under  the  pro- 
tecting ey^of  British  surgical  skill.  Theif 
mode  in  treating  this  a^ir,  and  othej- 


interesting  matter,  is  contamed  m  tlift 
pages  which  we  next  select. 

At  the  time  appointed,  one  of  the  Chiefi^ 
with  this  surgeon,  and  another  more  in  the 
character  of  a -physician,  and  their  retinue, 
some  of  ihem  beanne  a  medicine-chest,  made 
their  appearance  aJone-side.  The  >nju)7 
being  again  examined,  a  fowl  was  Idnea 
with  much  form,  and  skinned,  and  a  coa||>o> 
sition  of  Horn-  and  eggs,  with  some  warm 
ingredients,  about  the  consistence  of  dougb, 
was  put  round  the  fractured  part,  (wbidi  had 
the  e^t  of  retainiag  it  ia  its  p^atioa^aal 
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the  whole  encloaed  io  the  tkin  »f*  fowl.  As 
this  fowl  appouvd  to  have  beed  sacrificed,  its 
skin  being  applied  to  enclose  the  whole,  was 
most  probably  meant  tu  act  as  a  charm. 
The  manuu  part  finished,  the  physician 

Eroeeeded  to  examine  the  gsmerml  state  of 
ealth,  and  the  pulse  appMred  to  be  Lis 
chief,  and  indeed  only  guide,  in  this  respect. 
The  arm  was  laid  bare  to  the  sfaoulder,  and 
he  applied  hi«  fingers,  with  great  attention, 
and  with  as  much  solemnity  as  ever  issued 
from  Warwick-lane,  to  the  course  of  the  ar- 
tery, and  at  all  parts  of  the  arm  where  be 
could  feel  it  beat,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  every  where  alike;  and  lest  there  should 
be  any  mistake  in  this  point,  the  other  arm 
underwent  the  same  investigation ;  the  whole 
party  looking  all  the  while  extremely  grave. 
Having  now  decided  as  to  the  medicines 
.necessary  on  this  occasion,  his  little  chest 
was  brought  forward,  with  his  pharmaco- 
peia, and  a  sort  of  dinkal  Guide,  directing 
the  quantity  and.  quality  of  the  dose. 

His  chest  was  extremely  neat,  its  exterior 
japanned  black,  and  a  number  of  partitions 
in  it,  ania  subdivided,  so  ds  to  contain  about 
a  hundred  and  eighty  different  articles, 
(quite  enough,  in  all  conscience,  even  amooe 
the  greatest  hypochondriacs  and  dnig-swaf 
lowers) ;_  but  thev  were  fortunately  all  sim- 
ples, beine  a  collection  of  wood  shavings, 
rooM,  seeds,  and  dried  flowers,  of  his  own 
oountrv.  There  appeared  also  some  ginseng, 
a  product  of  Tartary  and  Corea,  much  in 
vogue  in  these  parts.  Small  portions  of  the 
specified  articles  were  measured  out  with  a 
silver  spatula,  and  put  up  in  little  parcels, 
and  directions  were  now  issued  as  to  the 
mode  of  boiling  and  drinking  the  decoction. 
Next  day  they  were  highly  deliehted  to  hear 
the  cood  effect  of  their  medidnes,  though 
tliey  had  never  been  takeo,  (as  nuny  a  poor 
doctor  is  cheated  by  cunning  patients) ;  and 
a  new  application  was  brougnt  for  the  finger, 
termed  a  fish-poultice,  so  composed  as  to 
look,  and  indeed  to  smell,  something  like 
eurrant-jelly. 

Having  carried  on  this  scheme  for  a  fiew 
days,  they  were  then  informed  that  the  finger 
was  so  much  better  as  to  render  their  attend- 
ance unnecessary  any  longer;  and,  as  a  re- 
ward for  their  services,  they  were  presented 
with  some  little  articles,  and,  among  others, 
as  an  addition  to  the  chest,  some  spirits  of 
hartshorn,  displaying  to  them  its  effect  on 
the  olfketorjT  organs,  with  which  they  were 
quite  astonished  and  pleased;  some  spiriu 
•f  lavender,  and  oil  of  mint,  they  also  con- 
sidered a  great  acquisition.  The  physiciao, 
more  especially,  soemed  to  be  a  very  respect- 
■^je  tWan,  and  was  treated  as  such  by  those 
about  him.  Their  practice  seems  to  be  a 
good  deal  derived  from  the  Chinese,  for  their 
Bouon  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or 
rather  their  hsvioc  no  correct  notion  about 
It  IS  the  same.  Neither  have  they  any  idea 
of  anatomy  from  actual  observation,  and,  of- 
eoiJTse,  the  greater  operations  cannot  be 
UDdertaken ;  one  man  only  was  examined 
V^  Mr.  Rankin,  who  had  lo'st  his  arm,  and 
W*  RUmp  w»s  rMhcr  a  rude  one.  Some  corn 
WM  left  with  therm,  which  they  promised  to 
««lthr«te;  and,  fortunately.  Captain  Hall  had 
Mme  Eagliah  potatoes  which  were  likely  to 
be' ptodnctive,  and  the  mode  of  planting 


them  was  particularty  described.  Their 
fieUs  iffere  extremely  neat,  and  their  forrows 
arranged  with  much  regularity,  by  a  plotigh 
of  a  simple  construction,  drawn  by  bulls, 
assisted  occasionally  by  the  use  of  a  hoe ; 
and  they  practised  irrigatioD  in  the  eiilture 
of  their  nce.  A  yoimg^  bull  of  Bngliah  breed 
(though  calved  on  the  island,)  was  presented 
to  the  chief  anlhoritiea  by  CwtMn  Maxwell, 
leaving  them  also  a  cow,  (having  two  on 
board,)  so  that  it  is  possible  the  next  visitors 
who  touch  at  Lewchew  may  find  a  larger, 
though  they  cannot  find  a  better,  race  of 
cattle. 

The  mode  of  dancing  of  f  hcse  people  may, 
strictly  speaking,  be  termed  ieBptag;  for 
tbeyjump  about  on  one  leg  only,  keeping 
the  other  up,  and  changing  occasionally, 
making  a  number  of  extravagant  motions, 
and  clapping  with  their  hands,  and  singing 
at  the  same  time  their  dancing  song.  Ac- 
cording to  our  notions,  this  was  their  only 
ungraceful  action.  A  number  of  them  thus 
engaged,  more  especiallv  when  joined  by  the 
oflu:ers,(who  must  needs  acquire  their  style) 
formed  nther  a  grotesque  assembly.  They 
attempted  our  mode  of  country  dancing, 
and  managed  (eonsidering  it  was  neeesSary 
to  make  use  of  both  fieet)  tolerably  well. 

The  Lewchews  are  a  very  small  race  of 
people,  the  average  height  of  the  men  not 
exceedine  five  feet  two  inches  at  the  utmost 
Almost  the  whole  animal  creation  here  is  of 
diminutive  size,  but  all  excellent  in  their 
kind.  Their  bullocks  seldom  weighed  more 
than  S50lbs.,but  they  were  plump  and  well- 
conditioned,  and  the  beef  ver^  fine;  thdr 
goats  and  pigs  were  reduced  u  the  same 
proportion,  their  poultry  seeming  to  form  the 
only  exception.  However  small  the  men 
might  be,  thejr  were  sturdy,  well-built,  .and 
atiuetic.  The  ladies  we  had  no  opportunity 
of  measuring,  but  they  appeared  to  be  of 
corresponding  stature. 

These  islanders,  most  probably,  orianated 
firom  Japan  or  Corea,  having  a  good  deal  of 
the  Corean  lineaments,  but  rather  milder 
and  softened  down.  They  are  obviously 
not  of  Chinese  origin,  having  nothing  what- 
ever of  that  drom^  and  elongated  eye  which 
peculiarly  distinguishes  the  Utter;  nor  would 
It  seem  that  the  few  Chinese  and  their  de- 
scendants settled  on  the  island  freely  mixed 
with  the  native  Lewchews,  the  natural  fea- 
tures and  the  natural  disposition  of  the  two 
people  being  perfectly  distinct,  and  difTeriuj^ 
in  every  respect.  Neither. have  they  an^ 
mixture  of  Indian  blood,  being. quite  as  bir 
as  the  Southern  Europeans;  even  those  who 
are  most  exposed  being  scarcely  so  swarthy 
as  the  same  class  of  society  in  Spain  or  Por^ 
tugkl. 

The  Chinese  language  is  learnt  by  a  few, 
as  the  neneh  is  in  our  own  country;  but  the 
Bonzes,  who  are  also  sehoolmaaters,  teach 
the  boys  their  native  language,  which  is  a 
dialect  of  the  Japanese,  and  is  rather  soft 
and  harmonious ;  and  they  have  nothing  of 
that  hesitaUon  in  utterance,  or  appearance 
of  choking,  which  is  observed  in  the  former, 
often  requidnj;  the  action  of  the  hands  to 
assist  the  tun«iie.>    The  orders  and  records 


'  tn  titts  respect  the  Chinese  seem  to  reeem- 
btewhttUsaidef  a Freaetaaian ;— that  if  his 
bands  are  tied,  he  cannot  speak. 


of  government  are  in  their  own,  or  Japanese 
character;  but  they  have  hooks  in  the  Chi- 
nese lancuage. 

They  burn  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  ant 
deposit  their  bones  in  urns,  (at  least  in  our 
neiehbourbood),  in  natural  vaults,  or  caverns 
of  the  rocks  alon;;the  sea-shore.  The  graves 
of  the  few  Chinese  residents  here  are  formed 
in  their  own  style. 

Crimes  are  said  to  be  very  unfrequent 
among  them,  and  they  seem  td  go  perfectly 
unarmed,  for  we  observed  no  warlike  in- 
struments of  any  description ;  and  our  guns, 
shot,  and  musketry,  appeared  to  be  objects 
of  great  wonder  to  them.  It  must  have  been 
the  policy  of  the  Chinese  to  disarm  them; 
for  it  appears  that,  in  the  first  instance,  they 
defended  themselves  nobly  aiainst  their  at- 
tacks, as  well  as  those  of  the  Japanese.  Not 
even  a  bow  or  arrow  was  to  be  seen ;  and, 
when  they  observed  the  Effect  of  fowling- 
pieces  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  gentle> 
men,  the^r  begged  they  might  not  kill  the 
birds,  which  they  were  always  clad  to  see 
fljring  about  their  honfes;  and  itwe  required 
toem  te  eat,  they  woidd  send  In  their  stead 
an  additioiMl  quantity  of  fowls  on  board 
every  dav.  An  order  was  immediately  is> 
sued  to  desist  from  this  sort  of  sporting. 

The  people  of  Tatae  and  the  north-east 
islands  are  reported  to  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  books  previous  to  the  Chinese  attack 
on  Grand  Lewchew,  and  to  have  been  even 
more  polished  than  in  the  principal  island. 
Tatao  and  Ki-ki-ai  are  said  to  produce  a  sort 
of  oedar,  termed  kiem-muH  by  the  Chinese, 
and  iseki  by  the  inhabitants,  which  ia  con- 
sidered incorruptible,  and  brings  a  great 
price,  the  columns  of  the  palaces  of  the 
grandees  being  generally  formed  of  it. 

A  Chief  of  high  rank  came  on  board 
the  Alceste  on  the  24th  October,  wfaoa 
his  own  people  saluted  by  kneeling, 
clasping  their  hands  before  their  .breasts, 
and  bowing  their  heads.  The  nttt  day 
he  gave  the  strangers  a  s|^ndid  entertain- 
ment on  shore ;  and  as  it  was  the  anni- 
versaiv  of  our  beloved  King's  accession, 
the  ships  were  dressed,'  royal  salutes 
fired,  and  every  other  demonstration  of 
loyal  respect  shown.  The  healths  of 
their  re^ipective  sovereigns  were  toasted 
by  the  British'  and  Lewcbewans ;  pre- 
sents were  interchanged,  and  at  night  the 
most  brilliant  effect  was  produced  bj 
deckine  the  vessels  with  a  tnultitude  of 
beautiful  lanterns,  sent  <Ni  board  for  that 
purpefie  by  the  bospitabk  isiandets. 

Before  our  navigators  departed,  which 
they  did  oo  the  97th  Octobel,  after  a 
stay  of  six  weeks,  a  wbua'sical  proposal 
was  made  to  the  boatswain's  wife,  who 
had  been  much''  on  shore,  to  remain  be- 
hind, and  become  the  can  sposa  of  seme 
great  man,  (supposed  the  king,)  with  a 
splendid  house,  and  all  manner  of  finny. 
Her  husband,  after  a  day's  deliberation, 
refused  to  part  with  this  desired  lady. 

The  sailing  of  the  sh^pa  pcodqced  a 
strong  demonstraion  of  the  baneiolent 
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feelings  generated  by  the-frinidly  inter- 
course which  had  taken  place. 
,  The  period  uf  our  departure  being  now 
fixed,  atl  the  stores  were  embarked  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th  October.  The  next  morn- 
ing, as  the  ships  unmoored,  ttie  Lewchewf, 
as  a  mark  of  re.^pect,  arrayed  themselves 
in  their  best  apparel,  and  proceeding  to  the 
temple, offered  up  to  their  gods  a  solemn  sa- 
crr6ce,  invoking  them  tu  protect  Ihe  Engelees, 
to  avert  every  danger,  and  restore  them  in 
fcifeiy  tu  their  native  land!  In  the  manner 
of  this  adieu  there  was  an  air  of  sublimity 
and  benevolence  combined,  by  far  more 
touching  to  the  heart  than  the  most  rcBned 
compliment  of  a  more  civilized  people.  It 
was  the  genuine  benignity  of  artless  nature, 
and  of  primitive  innocence.  Immediately 
following  this  solemnity,  our  particular 
friends  crt^wded  on  board  to  thake  hands,  and 
say,  "  Farewell  !"  whilst  the  tears  which 
many  of  them  shed,  evinced  the  sincerity  ol 
their  attachment. 

Bidding  farewell  to  a  race,  whose  vir- 
tnes  were  rendered  dearer  from  Ihe  con- 
trast with  the  Chinese,  the  Alceste  pursued 
her  course  by  Formosa,  the  western  parts 
,  of  which  have  submitted  to  the  yoke  of 
^  China,  and  respecting  which  a  npte  is 
slipped  in,  rn  passant,  to  tell  us,  that 
the  mode  of  courtship  there  is  rather 
odd — the  loTer  declaring  himself  by 
bovering  about  the  house  of  his  mistress, 
and  playing  upon  some  instrument 
"  which  signal  she  answers  by  coming 
out  td  meet  him,  and  settle  the  matter, 
provided  he 'is  to  her  taste;  should  it  be 
•therwise,  she  takes  no  notice,  Ihe  geo 
tleman  whistles  in  vain."  Virgil  surely 
had  this  island  in  his  prophetic  view  when 
he  wrote,  ■ 

"  Formtittm  resonare  doces," 
as  t  lover's  canticle. 

V  Returned  to  Macao  and  Canton,  our 
tars  met  with  that  Insolent  reception 
from  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  which  led 
to  the  well-known  display  of  British 
coolness  and  valour,  when  the  broadsides 
of  the  Alceste  tumbled  the  batteries  and 
lanterns  about  the  ears  of  the  astounded 
natives,  and  that  ship  took  her  station 
where  it  was  her  duty  to  be,  in  spite  of 
the  Mandarins,  or  Mad  Marines,  as  the 
sailors  nicknamed  them.  We  wish  a 
similar  ceremony  had  been  performed  on 
the  Pe'kiu  side,  and  then  they  might 
bare  uicknameit  the  Ko-tou  also  the 
Go-to :  a  very  appopriate  title,  by  the 
by,  as  matters  turned  out.  It  was  a  noble 
trait  of  Capt.  Maxwell's  character,  that 
he  fired  the  first  gun  against  the  Chinese 

-  with  his  own  hand,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  solely  responsible,  should  they 
attempt  to  demand  or  punish  the  ag- 
gressor. 

Tlie  proceedings  after  Lord  Amherst' 
rrival,  the  sailing  and  wreck  in  Caspar 


Road  of.  the  frigate,  (which  deserved  to 
be  preserved  as  a  relic  for  the  lesson  she 
gave  these  slaves,)  are  too  generally 
known  to  need  our  comments. 

We  shall  only  notice,  that  the  details 
of  the  situation  and  proceedings  of  the 
crew  left  on  the  island  of  Pulo-leat, 
struggling  against  privations  the  most 
trying,  and  peril,  from  about  600  Malay 
pirates,  the  most  appalling,  for  nineteen 
days,  until  the  return  of  Mr.  Ellis,  with 
succours  from  -Batavia,  furnishes  one  of 
the  most  romantic  and  delightful  episodes 
that  we  ever  read.  The  amiable  point 
of  view  in  which  this  history  ponrlrays 
Mr.  Ellis,  is  enough  to  insure  him  the 
esteem,  even  (he  affection  of  strangers. 

At  Batavia,  the  re-nniled  voyagers 
again  happily  embarked  in  the  Capsar; 
escai)ed  being  destroyed  by  fire  in  that 
ship,  touched  at  the  Cape  and  at  St 
Helena,  where  their  interview  with  Buona- 
parte is  described,  and  at  length  arrived 
at  Spitbcad,  "  from  whence,"  (says  our 
author,  witli  true  feeling,  schooled  by 
experience.)  "  we  landed  once  more  on 
our  native  isle ;  not  merely  with  the  com- 
mon feeling  of  happiness,  which  all  man 
kind  naturally  enjoy  on  revisiting  the 
land  of  their  birth,  but  with  those  sensa 
lions  of  pride  and  satislaction  with  which 
every  Briton  may  look  around  him,  in 
his  own  country,  after  having  seen  all 
others." 

Long  as  this  review  b,  we  must  ac' 
knowledge  thatoiu-  extracts  by  no  means 
do  full  justice  to  the  interest  which  the 
Narrative  possesses  ;  and  we  conlially  re- 
commend the  volume  itself  to  supply  our 
deficiencies.  It  is  adorned  with  several 
beautiful  coloured  prints,  has  an  appen- 
dix containing  much  useful  and  enter 
taining  information ;  apd  though  we  have 
ransacked  its  pages  to  this  extent,  we 
have  been  so  pleased  with  them,  that  we 
are  not  sure  we  shall  not  return  to  the 
charge,  and  lay  before  our  readers  one  or 
(wo  curious  extracts  more,  but  merely 
quoting  our  authority,  without  further 
animadversion. 


A  SKRMOti  preached  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St;  Paul,  before  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Judges,  Sfe.  on  Sunday  the  ith 
of  June,  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Bates, 
M.  A.  Chaplain  to  his  Lordship. 

lliis  Sermon  having  attracted  more 
than  usual  notice,  from  having  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  vole  of  censure  in  the 
Common  Coiucil  of  London,  after  a  vote 
of  thanks,  declaring  it  to  be  "  excellent," 
had  passed  in  the  same  assembly,  with 
further  direction  for.its  being"  printecf, 
and  a  ropy  "  sent  to  every  member  of 


this  court,  and  city  officers,"  we  were 
induced  to  take  it  for  perusal. 

Far  be  it  firom  us  to  enter  into  the 
windings  of  the  wise  Corporation's  poli-' 
tics,  or  to  try  to  reconcile  its  inconsist- 
encies. .  For  aught  we  know,  both  votes 
might  be  soimaly  bottomed,  and  the 
profdne  scriptural  debate  in  the  second 
instance  be  as  innocent  of  meaning,  as 
the  matter-of-course  commendations  in 
the  first.  But  it  rather  appears  to  us, 
that  both  were  wrong  ;  for  we  cannot 
think  that  the  sermon  deserved  encomia 
and  propagation,  any  more  than  tliat  it 
should  have  been  raked  up  a  second  time 
for  the  sake  of  a  party  triumph  at  the 
expense  of  decency  and  religion.  The 
Bible  is  an  indifferent  subject  for  jest, 
and  merriment,  and  ludicrous  quotation. 

But  our  business  is  with  the  publica- 
tion rather  than  with  the  Corporatiou  ; 
and  we  must  say,  that  it  does  display 
more  of  politics  than  a  sermon  ought  to 
do,  or  is,  in  our  humble  judgment,  con- 
sistent with  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
expounder  of  the  word  of  God.  It 
might  be,  that  the  occasion  warranted 
some  allusions  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  and  some  advice  i  hereon  to 
the  hearers,  drawn  from  the  examples  of 
Holy  Writ.  But  this  discourse  is  very 
nearly  all  political,  and,  what  is  worse 
still,  of  the  harshest  kind.  The  seve- 
rity of  justice  may  be  necessary,  but 
surely  the  pidpit  is  not  the  place  to  en- 
force it.  Mercy  is  the  attribute  most 
congenial  to  that  place,  and  the  doctrine 
of  universal  peace  and  good-will  better 
adapted  to  its  character  than  the  denun* 
elation  of  mortal  punishments.  The 
text  will  show  the  nature  of  the  discourse, 
as  all  the  inferences  drawn  from  it  are 
sternly  correct. 

"  W  bosoever  will  not  do  the  law  of  tliy  God, 
aud  the  law  of  tbeklii^,  let  judgment  be  e&p- 
cnted  speedily  upon  bun,  wbcthcr  it  be  unto 
death  or  to  banuhment,  or  to  conBscatioo  of 
goods,  or  to  imprisonmeot."  Ezra  vii.  id. 
To  the  very  letter  of  this  heavy  sentence 
did  the  Lord  Mayor's  Chaplain  adhere : 
Alas!  Abis! 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  onee ; 
And  be  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took, 
Foand  oat  tbe  remedy. 

We  are  of  the  Poet's  religion,  rather 
than  of  the  Priest's.  We  know  that 
crime  must  be  visited  condignly  ;  but  tbe 
best  feeling  of  man  is  compassion  for  bi» 
erring  fellow-creature,  and  the  best  pre* 
cept  of  the  disciples  of  Him  that  might 
the  vantage  best  have  took,  is  to  temper 
the  exposition  of  the  law  with  tbe  meek 
spirit  of  the  lawgiver.  We  have  no  difr 
ference  with  Mr.  Bates  in  doctrinal 
points  ;  but  this  we  will  freely  and  can* 
didly  say,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  b 
among  the  last  who  ought  (io  o«r  opi- 
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Bion,)  to  urge  an  unmitigated,  unrelent- 
ing, and  unforgiring  view  of  human 
onences.  It  is  true,  tbat  conscience  must 
dictate  to  such  a  man  what  he  ought  lo 
do,  and  we  are  convince:!  tbat  the 
preacher  of  this  SernMO  deemed  it  a .  sa- 
cred obligation  to  titand  forth,  at  no  com- 
non  era  of  confusion  and  danger,  as  the 
advocate  of  judgment  on  the  oflending : 
but  it  was  an  unamiable  duty,  and  we  do 
trust,  that  whenever  it  may  occur  as 
needful,  which  Heaven  forbid  should 
ofteu  happen,  there  may  be  somewhat 
more  of  tenderness,  something  more  of 
piety  breathed  into  every  political  address 
which  the  nature  of  tlie  times  may  ask 
from  the  pulpit.  The  Head  of  our 
religion  never  preached  intolerance  or 
vengeance ;  let  us  imitate  him,  rather 
than  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
who  combined  the  offices  of  legislators 
and  teachers  of  morality,  and  whose 
tenets  in  the  former  character  do  not 
always  oflTer  the  most  adviseable  rule  for 
the  governance  of  modem  nations. 

Evening    Hours;   a  coUectim  of 
Original  Poevtt.  18mo.  pp.  128. 

These  Poems,  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand, are  •'  the  effusions  of  leisure 
hours,  and  composed  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  nineteen :"  the  models  pro- 
posed by  the  author  for  himself  are  those 
of  what  was  called  our  Augustan  age, 
the  era  of  Pope,  before  the  newer  schools 
started  up  to  contest  the  palm.  As  the 
productions  of  youtli,  they  are  entitled 
to  much  indulgence,  and  it  may  appear 
somewhat  paradoxical  in  us  to  say,  that 
we  wish  they  bad  stood  in  need  of  more. 
The  truth  is,  as  it  appears  to  us,  that 
they  are  too  correct.  The  versification 
would  do  no  discredit  to  a  veteran  poet ; 
there  is  a  maturity  and  good  sense  about 
the  thoughts,  a  judgment,  a  skill  in  the 
art,  and  a  sober  fire  throughout,  which 
we  could  have  well  pardoned  seeing  ex- 
changed for  greater  irregularities  and  more 
prominent  faults.  Yet  it  would  be  harsh 
to  condemn  a  young  man  for  writing  too 
much  like  one  of  experienced  years,  es- 
pecially when,  as  in  the  present  case, 
there  is  much  general  talent  and  consider- 
able genius  displayed.  We  know  how 
sweet  encouragement  is  to  the  youthful 
bard,  and  though  we  cannot  devote  our 
space  to  analyze  this  volume,  we  trust 
the  writer  will  be  satisfied  with  the  as- 
surance which  we  can  honestly  give  him, 
that  with  all  the  blemishes  in  our  power 
to  detect,  he  might  solace  himself  with 
the  acknowledgment  that  not  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  present  day  pro- 
duced, at  the  age  of  nineteen,  works  more 
creditable  to  their  names,  though,  we 


would  argue  from  their  errors,  more  fer- 
tile in  promise  of  future  excellence.  Let 
him,  however,  vigorously  pursue  the 
royse ;  throw  away  timidity,  and  act  the 
ardent  lover.  Cymon  was  nothing  but 
an  idiot  till  the  full  fervour  of  inspiration 
took  possession  of  his  soul,  and  he  sur- 
rendered himself  without  reserve  to  the 
mighty  passion  which  claimed  all  his 
energies. 

The  principal  Poems  in  this  volume 
are  an  Epistle  from  Abelard  to  Eloise; 
an  Ode  to  Genius ;  Monody  on  Chatter- 
ton;  and  Retrospection,  a  Sketch;  the 
remainder  are  sonnets  and  minor  pieces. 
The  whole  are  of  a  melancholy  cast,  and 
tlib  perhaps  gives  a  sameness  which 
might  better  have  been  relieved.  We 
subjoin  one  of  the  sonnets  as  a  specimen. 

THE  ELGIN  MARBLES. 
Are  these  the  fragnenti  of  the  glorioiu  prim* 

Of  tbat  great  Empire,  mistrMs  of  the  world, 

Who,  Qneen  of  Nations,  hi^h  in  air  onforled. 
Her  standard,  and  outstretched  her  arm  sob- 
lime? — 
Yes  I  and  Ibey  mock  at  all-devouring  Time ; 

For  oft,  in  anger,  atyoo  fane  ■  be  hnrled 
His  iron  rod,  but  prostrate  at  the  shrine 

Of  the  Great  Goddess  harmlesaly  it  fell. 

Till  he,  •truck  motionless,  as  with  a  spell. 
Gazed  wildly,  and  proclaimed  the  power  divine, 
Phidias  I  thou  hast  immortalized  tby  name 

In  these  thy  handy-works,  and  they  will  tell 
Load  as  ten  diomand  tbnnderings  tby  fame 

Wherever  tmth  and  beanty  deign  to  dwell. 
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INVENTION   OF  PRINTING, 

AND  ITS  EARLIEST  PKODUCTIONS. 

Volumes  XIX.  and  XX.  of  the  Biographie 
UniveneUe  will,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
appear  in  a  few  days.  We  extract  and  tranv 
laie  frum  them  the  following  article  : — 

Galtemberg  l^called  John  Gensfleish  of 
Sulgeloch),  the  inventor  of  printing  in  Eu- 
rope, was  born  at  Mentz,  in  1400.  Only  two 
cities  now  dispute  the  honour  ofhaving  given 
birth  to  the  typographic  art,  and  both  boast 
ofhaving  produced  the  same  artist.  Though 
there  is  not  extant  any  monument  of  the 
art  of  printing,  to  which  the  name  of  Gut- 
temberg  is  affixed,  yet  a  well-authenticated 
tradition,  adopted  by  the  two  cities,  incon 
testably  bears  witness  in  favor  of  the  indivi 
dual  in  question.  The  family  of  Guttem- 
berg  was  noble,  and  possessed  two  houses ; 
the  one  called  Zum  Qentfleitk  (House  ol 
Goose-flesh),  the  other,  Ztm  Gudenberg 
(House  of  (^ood  Mountain).  In  1434,  Giic- 
temberg  proceeded  to  Strasburg,  where,  in 
1436,  he  formed  a  co-partnership  with  An- 
drew Oryzehn  and  some  others,  in  all  hit 
morvellout  arlt  anducrett.  George  Dryzehn, 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  Andrew,  insisted 
on  becoming  his  successor ;  and,  in  1339, 
instituted  a  law-suit  against  Guttemberg, 
who  was  condemned  to  resign  to  the  heirs 
of  the  deceased  tbeshare  he  had  held  in  the 
partnership.  The  invention  of  typography 
was,  it  appears,  among  the  number  of  the 
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martcUom  ttcrett,  which  bropght  about  the 
cu-partnership.     It   may   therefore  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  art  of  printing  had  its  birth 
in  the  city  of  Strasburg,  in  the  year  1436. 
But  we  know  nothing  respecting  the  early 
processes  and  first  productions  of  the  art.   Jt 
IS  generally  believed,   that  up  to  the  year 
1438,  Gutiemherg  made  use  of  moveable 
wooden  characters.    But  either  the  derange- 
inent  of  bis  affairs,  or  the  fear  of  injuring 
his  credit,  prevented  him  at  all  times  from 
putting  his  name  to  his  works;   and  we 
are  here  reduced  to  mere  conjectures.    One 
thing  is,  however,  certain ;  namely,  t  hat  Gut- 
tembeiv  was  an  iuhabitaut  of  Strasburg  in 
1444:  but  in  1443,  he  had  biied  a  house  at 
Mentz,  where,  in  1450,  he  formed  a  connec- 
tion with  Faiistus.    To  this  partnership  is 
generally  attributed  the  production  of  the 
SMia  Latina,  called  the  forty-two  line  Bible, 
without  either  date,  name  of  the  printer,  or 
the  place  at  which  it  was  printed.    This 
work  was,  however,  the  occasion  of  law-suits 
between  the  two  partners.    Faustus  demand- 
ed a  re-imbursement  of  the  considerable 
sums  which  he  had  advanced,  and,  in  1455, 
Guttemberg  was  compelled  to  resign  the 
establishment  to  Faustus,  who  carried  it  on 
in  company  with  Schoiffer.    In  the  year  fol- 
lowing,   Guttemberg,   assisted   by  (}onrad 
Iliimery,    a  Syndic  of  Mentz,  established 
another  press  in  that  city.    From  this  press, 
doubtless  issued  the  work  entitled,  Hermanni 
de  Saldu  tpeculum  tacerdotum,  sixteen  sheets 
quarto;  neither  date  nor  printer's  name  are 
attached  to  it,  though  it  bears  the  name  of 
the  city  of  Mentz;  it  is  printed  in  characters 
different  from  those  which  belonzed  to  the 
other  presses  of  Mentz.    Such  is  the  opinion 
of  M.  Von  Prael  concerning  this  volume,  and 
it  may  safely  be  adopted.    M.  O.  Fischer, 
who  published  an  Ettay  on  the  typographic 
monument*  of  J.  Gutenberg  (Meniz,  year  X, 
in  quarto),  attributed  to  Guttemberg  the 
printing  of  ten  works,  among  which  are  four 
editions  of  the  Donat.    But  since  the  pub- 
lication of  M.  Fischer's  work,  a  sheet  be- 
longing to  one  of  these  Donats  has  been 
discovered,  which  bears  the  name  of  Peter 
of  Oermheim  (Schoiffer) ;    a  circumstance 
which  authorises  us  in  attributing  to  tltis ' 
same  Schoiffer,  all  the  works  which  are  exe- 
cuted with  corresponding  characters.    But 
these   characters,    which   are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Biblia  Latina,    having  first 
belonged  to  Guttemberg  and  Faustus,  and 
afterwards  to  Faustus  and  Schoiffer,  it  is 
extremely   diflJcult   to   allot   to  each  their 
share  of  the  impressions.    It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  names  of  the  inventors  of  the  two 
most  celebrated  discoveries  of  the  fineentb 
century,  are  not  attached  to  their  produc- 
tions.   The  Psalter  of  1457,  of  which  the 
priority  of  date  is  indisputable,  bears  only 
the  names  of  Faustus  and  Schoiffer,  though 
it  cannot  possibly  have  been  the  first  pro- 
duction of  the  art.    During  the  four  last  cen- 
turies, printing;  characters  have  received  a 
more  elegant  form  (perhaps  one  which  is 
less  favourable  to  the  eye);  hut  in  every 
other  respect,  the  Psalter  of  1457  is  doubt- 
less a  masterpiece.    It  must  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  long  experiments ;  and  here  the 
efforts  of  Guttemberg  cannot  be  disputed. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  in- 
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fancy  of  the  art,  more  than  eighteen  months 
must  have  been  spent  in  the  printipg  of  this 
Psalter,  an  interval  which  brings  us  back  to 
a  period  previous  to  the  separation  of  6ut- 
teinber^  and  Faustus.  Palmer,  in  his  His- 
tory of  PrintJDS,  (in  Eughsb)  mentions  a 
book  entitled,  JJber  Duilogorum  Gregorii, 
the  subscription  of  which  he  gives  in  the 
following  terms :  "  Pretem  hoc  opq  (oput) 
factum  at  per  Johan.  Guttenbergium  afud  ur- 
gentinam  anno  miliethno  ccccmii."  David 
Clement,  on  the  authority  of  Palmer,  men- 
tions this  volume  in  the  preface  tu  his 
enrufut  Bible,  page  16;  and  again  in  vol.  iv, 
page  70 ;  and  vol.  ix,  pages  375  and  276. 
In  the  latter  instance  he,  however,  acknow- 
ledges having  too  readily  placed  faith  in 
Palmer,  and  regards  the  subscription  which 
he  quotes  as  a  matter  of  doubt.  This'  sub- 
scription is  now  known  to  have  been  printed 
•Aer  the  work,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
done  at  Oxford.  In  1458,  Guttemberg  esta- 
blished his  second  printing  press  at  Mentz, 
where  he  continued  to  pnnt  until  146S, 
when  he  was  appointed  Gentleman  of  the 
Household  to  the  Elector  Adolphus  of  Nas- 
sau. He  died  three  years  afterwards,  on  the 
S4th  of  FebrtiW7,  1468.  Much  has  been 
written  concerning  Guttemberg  and  his  in- 
v«ntion.  Several  particulars,  however,  still 
remain  in  obscurity  ;  and  it  would  now  per- 
haps be  difficult  to  imagine  any  new  hypo- 
thesis. All  the  various  investigations  and 
discoveries  hitherto  made,  are  insufficient  to 
clear  up  the  doubts  which  have  arisen.  It 
is  probable,  that  in  proportion  as  we  remove 
A%im  the  period  at  which  printing  was  in- 
rented,  we  shall  meet  with  no  monuments 
bitherto  undiscovered  which  might  serve  as 
authorities.  In  addition  to  the  work  of 
M.  Fischer,  before  referred  to,  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention: 

I.  Monumenta  typographka  que  arlis  hujut 
prattantUsimec  originem,  laudem  el  nbutumpoi- 
teris  produnt,  imtaurata  iludio  et  labore  J.  C. 
ll'()§n.'"Hambureh,  1740,  two  parts,  octavo, 
containing  forty-four  complete  works  relative 
to  the  origin  of  printing,  and  three  hundred 
quotations  from'dilierent  authors  on  the  same 
subject. 

II.  E$uu  fAnnalet  delaVie  dej.  Guten- 
berg, ittVenteur  de  la  typographic,  par  J.  J. 
Obertin.  Strasburg,  1801,  in  octavo.  This 
work  contains  references  to  seveT2d  others, 
of  which  it  gives  summaries. 

III.  Bibtioteca  M(^antina,  libris  ueculopri 
mo  typographico  Magantia  impresiit,  initructa 
a  Stephana  Alexandra  Wurdiroein  epitcopo  he- 
Uopolensi,  1787,  quarto. 

IV.  J.  D,  Schapjlin  vindicit  typographiae, 
1760,  quarto. 

V.  AnalytedetopinimadivenessurPorigine 
de  Vimprimerie,  par  M.  Deunou,  1803,  quarto. 

VI.  Origine  de  Vimprimerie,  d^apres  let  iitres 
ottthentiouet,  Popinion  de  M.  Daunou,  et  celle 
de  M.  Von  Prael,  par  Lambinel,  (deiuiime 
idiiion),  1810,  S  vol.  in  8i>o.  dans  lesquelt  e$t 
ri-imprimi  I'ou-crage  de  M. [Daunou. 

VII.  Initio  typographical  itlurtravit  J.  Fr. 
Lichtenberger,  1811,  quarto.  The  author  has 
published  a  sequel  to  this  work,  under  the 
following  title:  Jndulgentiarum  literal  Nicolni 
Quinti  r.  M.pro  regno  Cypri  imprenat  anno 
1454 ;  matricumgue  epocham  vindicavit,  initia 
ivpi^<^k,  tupplemtf  1815,  quarto. 


FINE  ARTS. 

DATId'S  CUPID   AND   PSYCUE. 

(F*x>m  Parit.) 

A  few  amateurs  have  recently  obtained 
])crmission  to  view  JIf.  David't  picture  of 
P^che. 

This  new  production  of  the  celebrated  ar- 
tist possesses  merit  of  the  first  order.  Skill 
and  grace  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
composition. 

Ptyche,  voluptuously  stretched  on  an  an- 
tique bed,  is  sleeping  in  the  arms  of  Love. 
The  beams  of  Aurora,  which  already  gild  tlie 
summits  of  the  distant  hills^warn  the  young 
eod  that  it  is  time  to  quit  his  lovely  mistress. 
He  rises  from  the  bea  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, lest  his  motion  should  disturb  the 
slumber  of  the  innocent  Ptyche. 

In  this  picture  the  habitual  style  of  the 
artist  is  not  recognizable  at  the  first  glance. 
Hitherto  M.  David  has  perhaps  been  too 
inattentive  to  colouring,  and  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  production  of  figures  of  the 
grand  style.  His  Cupid,  though  exquisitely 
lormed,  possesses  no  ideal  beauty,  and  there 
is  even  an  expression  of  vulgarity  in  the 
countenance:  the  arms  are  too  long  and 
thin,  there  is  little  luxuriance  in  the  colour- 
ing of  the  hair,  and  the  shades  of  the  neck 
approximate  too  nearly  to  black.  But  though 
M.  Damd  may  have  lost  some  portion  of  his 
taste  for  the  antique  and  ihe  grandiou  of 
fomi,  he  has  certainly  improved  in  other 
particulars,  which  are  Dot  less  important  to 
the  art  of  painting ;  we  allude  to  truth  of 
expression  and  rorce  of  colouring.  His 
Piyche  is  designed  with  exquisite  grace,  and 
may  be  compared  to  the  most  beautiftil  of 
Titian't  Venuses  for  elegance  of  contour  and 
truth  of  colouring  rn  the  flesh.  The  picture 
altogether  reminds  the  observer  of  the  vigor- 
ous touch  of  Caravagio. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  picture  are  inscribed, 
in  large  characters,  the  name  of  the  artist 
and  that  of  the  city  of  Brussels. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY. 

THE  ASHANTEE  AFRICAN  NATION. 
We  are  indebted  to  a  friendly  Correspon- 
dent for  some  very  interesting  particulars  re- 
lative to  the  King,  Capital,  and  People  of 
Ashantee,  an  extensiveand  powerful  kingdom 
in  the  interior  of  Africa;  as  an  introduction 
to  which,  it  may  be  proper  to  premise,  that 
the  late  contest  detailed  in  all  the  newspapers, 
which  brought  the  contending  ariQies  of  the 
Fantees  and  Ashauiecs  (the  rival  nations  of 
the  Gold  Coast,)  down  to  our  settlement  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  for  some  time 
threatened  the  safety  of  that  establishment, 
led  to  a  mission  to  the  monarch  of  the  latter 
country,  which  may  ultimately  prove  very' 
beneficial  to  the  British  interests,  and  open 
a  new  route  for  the  prosecution  of  discove- 
ries in  the  interior  of^ Africa.  The  judicious 
measures  of  defence  adopted  by  the  Gover- 
nor, and  the  well-supported  neutrality  of 
the  settlement, had  impressed  the  conflicting 
parties  with  sentiments  of  high  respect  for 
the  superior  discipline,  and  other  advantages 
of  civilization,  wnich  they  witnessed ;  and 
on  the  termination  of  the  contest,  the  victo- 
rious Ashaatees,  ia  tlM  mme  of  their  Prince, 


expressed  their  ar4ent  desire  for  the  imme- 
diate ettablisbment  of  a  direct  intercoune 
between  their  kinijdom  and  Cape  Coast,  to 
which  the  prejudices  of  the  intermediate 
natives,  now  reduced  to  submission,  had 
hitherto  opposed  the  most  formidable  obsta- 
cles. To  improve  this  favourable  opportu- 
nity, the  mission  set  out,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject not  only  the  establishment  of  commer- 
cial intercourse,  but  also  the  scientific 
observation  of  a  country  hitherto  so  littlo 
known,  and  it  happily  reached  Commassie, 
(or  Cummazee,as  we  have  also  seen  it  spelt,) 
the  Ashantee  capital,  situate  about  igo  miles 
from  Cape  Coast,  afler  a  fatiguing  joamey 
of  many  days. 

Aiier  this  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances, we  hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers 
those  particulars  which  seem  to  us  peculiarly 
curious  and  interesting,  being  an  Extract  of  a 
Letter,  dated  Slst  June,  1817,  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  Africa  to  his  friend  in  this  country, 
describing  their  reception  at  the  Court  of 
Ashantee. 

"  On  the  entrance  of  the  mission  to  Cmi- 
maaie,  the  capital,  they  were  interrupted  by 
an  immense  crowd.  Guards  were  drawn  up, 
and  went  through  the  African  evolutions, 
firing  amid  music,  f^ags,  &c.  After  stopping 
about  half  an  hour,  they  advanced  slowly  onj 
but,  every  few  yards,  were  detained  to  heat 
a  song,  and  that  niusqiiets  might  be  fired  in 
honour  to  them  ;  this  continued  during  their 

{irogress  through  the  first  street,  a  mile  in' 
ength.  At  the  corner  of  the  King's  resi- 
dence they  made  a  halt,  while  the  presents 
intended  for  him  were  deposited  in  a  house  ; 
and  then  having  proceeded  down  another 
long  street,  they  were  seated  in  an  open  hall, 
that  the  people  might  have  a  fiill  view  of 
them — the  crowd  axceeded  forty. thousand 
souls. 

"  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  civil 
officers  »f  the  royal  household  came  to  an- 
nounce his  Majesty's  pleasure  to  see  them. 
Mounted  on  their  hammock-poles,  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  market-place,  which  is  near  a 
mile  long,  and  more  than  half  a  Quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth.  Here  a  grand  displav  of 
banners  and  large  umbrellas  greeted  their 
view— each  CoAoieer,  (the  term  for  chieftain,) 
with  their  wives,  children,  warriors,  slaves, 
and  other  retinue  round  the  chiefs  shade : 
from  tlie  transient  glance  taken  at  the  mo- 
ment, it  is  calculated  there  must  have  been 
three  hundred,  distinguished  by  large  um- 
brellas, each  of  whom  commands  from  five 
hundred  to  three  thousand  men.  Around 
this  circle  they  ran  the  gauntlet,  shaking 
hands  with  each  chief;  every  one  had  his 
band,  and  as  they  saluted,  they  flourished 
witli  horns  and  other  instruments,  while  fans, 
muskets,  rods,  elephants'  tails,  and  the 
Lord  knows  what,  were  waved  in  air  as  a 
mark  of  respect.  When  they  arrived  at  any 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  din  was 
overpowering ;  what  then  must  it  have  been 
when  they  approached  the  royal  presenc*? 
Every  thing  over  which  silence  di^pot  bold 
her  sway,  raised  their  opposite  powers  to 
the  full. 

"  Under  an  umbrella,  on  a  small  eminence 
sat  the  King,  surrounded  with  emblems  or 
power,  (all  gold>)  and  bis  numeroat  attend- 
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ants.  The  sceae  wu  splendid— the  King, 
beuing  in  his  person  the  ."  majesty  of  n»- 
tare,"  seems  formed  to  comntsjod,  plainly 
dressed  in  green  taffety;  a  few  ornaments 
round  his  arms  and  legs,  three  simple  rows 
of  beads  and  gold  on  his  head,  instead  of  a 
crown,  with  sandals,  composed  the  rest  of 
his  roetume. 

"  The  circle  of  Moors  ought  to  be  mention- 
ed  as  not  the  least  magnilceiit  among  the 
objects  in  this  fairy  tale ;  of  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  aive  you  a  faint  abstract. 

"  All  the  African  towns  are  composed 
principally  of  clay.  The  capital  is  well  built, 
with  broad  streets,  which  are  kept  clean. 
It  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  surrounded  with 
gentiy<rising  groves  of  cotton-trees,  &c. : 
and  there  appears  to  be  a  great  deal  of  cul- 
tivation around  it.  Figure  to  yourself  the 
booths  of  a  country  fair,  well  filled,  and  you 
will  have  a  good  idea  of  the  market-place. 
The  palace  is  an  enormous  range  of  square 
oourt-yards,  open  halls,  and  galleries  for 
slaves,  altogether  enclosed  with  a  well-built 
wall;  the  whole  white-washed,  and  more 
suiuble  for  the  state  of  an  African  Chief, 
than  St.  James's  for  the  dignity  of  a  British 
Prince. 

"  On  the  second  day  of  their  arrival,  their 
spirits  were  damped  by  seeing  a  criminal 
found  guilty  of  high  crimes -and  misde- 
meanors in  one  of  the  provinces,  with  his  ears 
cut  off,  muzKled  through  the  nose,  gaeged, 
and  otherwise  mutilated  and  tormenteo.  In 
such  a  case  as  this,  the  King's  sons,  at  sun- 
rise, begin  the  work  of  death.  The  victim 
is  led  about  all  day  till  evening,  at  intervals 
mangled,  and  this  continued  until  death  re- 
leases him  from  his  tortures.  The  same  day 
a  great  man  was  brought  out  of  the  palace 
gate,  and  beheaded  for  cowardice. 
_  "  The  interior  of  the  coimtry  is  far  supe- 
rior to  the  se».coast,  and  the  inhabitants 
more  civilized." 

•  *  •  •  • 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  on  the 
same  subject  has  already  found  its  way  into 
publication  through  another  channel,wbence 
we  copy  it.  It  notices  several  points  not 
touched  on  by  our  correspondent,  (from 
whose  obliging'  pen  we  anticipate  further  ac- 
counts of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
&c.)  and  tills  up  the  sketch  of  this  remark- 
able mission.  The  date  isCummazee,  early 
in  June. 

I*  Our  journey  hither  by  toads  almost  im- 
passable, and  through  wilds  seldom  traversed 
(having  in  our  passage  through  one  forest 
been  tour  days  deprived  by  its  impervious 
foliage  of  the  light  of  the  sun),  has  been 
additionally  lengthened  faf  the  indisposition 
of  one  of  our  party  on  the  road,  and  our  de- 
tention within  thirty  miles  of  this  place  a 
whole  week  during  the  deliberation  of  the 
King  on  the  propriety  of  our  admission  into 
bis  capital.  We  are,  however,  at  length 
safely  arrived  within  Cummazee,  and  have 
scarcely  yet  recovered  from  our  surprise  at 
the  grandeur  and  decorum  which  it  exhibits. 
The  limits  of  my  time  will  not  permit  more 
than  a  hasty  description  of  a  few  of  the 
leading;  objects  which  have  here  arrested  our 
attention.  On  our  entrance  into  the  city,  con- 
taining a  population  of  300,000  souls,  we 


were  most  graciously  receiyed  in  full  state 
by  the  King,  whom  we  find  a  prince  liberal 
in  his  sentiments,  dignified  in  his  deport- 
ment, and  of  a  generous  disposition.  His 
court  is  most  splendid,  and  when  he  appears 
in  state,  he  is  usually  attended  by  3000  per- 
sons :  among  his  numerous  attendants,  'we 
notice  his  cook,  who  is  preceded  by  a  massy 
service  of  plate.  Our  reception  was  highly 
flattering. — After  saluting  bis  majesty,  we 
passed  along  a  line  of  vast  extent,  consiPting 
of  the  caboseers  of  the  countries  and  towns 
tributary  to  Ashautee  and  their  troops,  and 
were  then  placed  beneath  a  large  tree  to  re- 
ceive their  compliments  in  return;  the 
whole  ceremonv  of  introduction  lasting 
from  two  to  eight  o'clock. — Onr  party  has 
been  also  honoured  with  a  visit  by  the  mo- 
ther and  sisters  of  the  king ;  they  are  wo- 
men of  dignified  and  aifabw  manners,  and 
appear  totally  free  from  that  curiosity  com- 
mon to  the  lower  classes  of  the  natives ; 
the  easy  and  elegant  manner  in  whkh  they 
were  ushered  in  and  out  of  oin"  abode  by  the 
captain  in  waiting,  mi<(ht  have  raised  a  blush 
in  many  a  modem  Europoin  courtier.  A 
short  sketch  of  the  palace  and  its  decorations 
ma^  not  be  uninteresting.  On  our  first 
visit,  we  waited,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  place,  a  considerable  time  in  one  of 
the  outer  courts.  The  buildings  con- 
test of  a  variety  of  oblong  courts  and 
regular  squares,  the  former  presenting  ar- 
cades along  one  side,  some  of^  round  arches 
symmetrii»ily  turned,  havine  a  skeleton  of 
bamboo ;  the  architraves  and  bases  exube- 
rantly adorned  with  very  bold  fan  and  trellis 
work  of  Egyptian  character;  they  have  a 
suite  of  rooms  over  them,  with  small  win- 
dows of  wooden  lattice,  of  intricate  bnt  re- 
gular carved  work,  and  some  with  frames  of 
gold.  The  squares  have  a  large  apartment 
on  each  side,  open  in  front,  with  two  sup- 
porting pillars,  which  break  the  view,  and 
give  it  all  the  appearance  of  the  proscenium 
of  the  stage  of  the  older  Italian  Theatres  ; 
they  are  lony  and  repular,  with  cornices  of 
a  very  bold  faa  work  in  alio  relievo ;  a  drop 
curtain  of  curiously  pluited  cane  suspends  in 
front,  and  in  each  we  observed  splendid  fur- 
niture— such  as  chairs  embossed  with  gold, 
stools  and  couches  of  rich  silk,  or  scattered 
regalia.  The  most  ornamented  part  of  the 
puace  is  that  appropriated  for  the  women, — 
we  have  pused  through  it  once.  Except 
two  open  door-ways,  tne  fronts  of  some  of 
these  apartments  are  closed  by  pannels  of 
curious  open  carving,  conveying  a  striking 
resemblance  at  first  sight  to  a  florid  Gothic 
skreen ;  one  front  was  entirely  closed,  and 
had  two  curious  doors  of  a  low  Saxon  arch, 
and  strengthened  or  battened  with  wood- 
work, carved  in  high  relief,  amd  painted  red. 
Doors  chancing  to  open  as  we  passed  through 
this  quarter  of  the  palace,  surprised  us  with 
a  glimpse  of  lar^e  apartments  in  corners  we 
could  not  have  imagined — the  most  secret 
appearing  the  most  superb.  In  our  duly 
course  throogli  the  palace  there  is  always  a 
delay  of  several  minutes  before  the  door  se- 
parating the  squares  is  opened  :  the  inmost 
square  is  the  council  chamber.  To-day, 
after  a  delay  of  nearly  an  hour  (which  seems 
an  indispensable  ceremony)  in  the   outer 


court,  where  we  were  aroused  with  a  constant 
variety  of  parade  and  bustle,  fi«m  the  pass* 
ing  to  and  fro  of  the!  different  dignitaries  and 
their  retinue,  we  were  conducted  to  a  large 
inner  court,  where  the  king,  encircled  by  a 
varied  profiision  of  insignia,  even  more 
sumptuous  than  we  bad  yet  witnessed,  sat  aC 
the  end  of  two  long  files  of  counsellors,  ca> 
boseers,  and  captains.  They  were  all  seated 
under  their  umbrellas  of  scarlet  or  yellow 
cloth,  silks,  shawls,  cotton  of  every  glaring 
variety,  and  decorated  with  carved  aud 
golden  pelicans,  panthers,  baboons,  cres* 
cents,  Stc.  on  the  top ;  their  shape  generally 
that  of  a  dome.  Distinct  and  popnlous  te» 
timies  were  placed  around  with  gold  ele- 
phant tails  to  keep  off  the  flies;,  gold-headed 
swords,  embossed  muskets,  and  many  other 
splendid  novelties,  too  numerous  for  inser- 
tion. Each  chief  was  supported  by  the  dig- 
nitaries of  his  own  province  to  his  right  and^ 
left,  and  it  was  truly  concilium  in  eoncilio. 
We  have  observed  only  one  horse  here, 
which  is  kept  by  the  chief  captain,  more  fo( 
state  than  use,  the  great  people  all  riding 
bullocks.  The  presents  from  the  company 
to  bis  majesty  called  forth  a  surprise,  only 
eqiialled  by  his  warm  and  dignified  acknow- 
ledgment of  them :  his  feelings  are  evident- 
ly more  auspicious  towaril  us,  and  we  have 
only  to  dread  the  jealousy  of  the  Moors* 
many  of  whom  are  tributary  to  this  mo- 
narch ;  or  the  intrigues  of  other  neighbours, 
more  dangerous,  as  they  are  more  civilizea 
and  artful. 

MEiuroiR 

OP  THE  LIFP.  ANJ)  CHARACTER  OP 

AU  PACHA,  OF  lOANNINA. 

We  continue  this  narrative  from  oor 
last  Number :  it  increases  ia  interest  as  it 
proceeds. 

With  all  these  odious  vices,  Ali  Pacha 
possesses  many  splendid  qualities,  which 
would  do  honour  to  the  greatest  Princes.  A 
profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  pre* 
serves  him  from  errors  in  the  choice  of  bis 
ofScers,  and  he  knows  how  to  assign  to  each 
the  place  to  which  he  is  the  best  adapted. 
In  business,  his  penetration  gives  him  a 
clear  insight  into  the  bearings  of  every  case, 
and  he  speedily  perceives  what  is  the  most 
proper  to  be  done.  He  knows  bow  to  watch  for 
opportunities,  to  prepare  the  way  for  them, 
and  when  they  arrive,  to  take  instant  a«t 
vantage  of  them.  The  courage  and  intre- 
pidity which  he  displayed  in  his  youth  have 
not  forsaken  him  in  his  advanced  age.  With 
calm  resolution  he  measures  the  danger, 
and  either  finds  means  to  avoid,  or  goes 
boldly  to  meet  it.  In  the  midst  of  his  sub- 
jects, who  all  fear  and  mostly  hate  him, 
he  seems  entirely  regardless  of  his  persMM 
safety,  and  this  apparent  security  contii> 
butes  not  a  little  to  give  it  to  hira  in  reality. 
When  he  goes  out,  he  is  generally  attendM 
by  two  pages,  a  confidant  and  two  soldiers : 
the  fear  which  his  personal  courage  inspires, 
and  the  pf^vailing  conviction,  that  any  en- 
terprise^^ directed  against  him  must  fail, 
accouht  for  the  few  plots  against  his  life 
which  have  been  matured  into  actual  aU 
tempts ;  and  by  good  fortune  he  has  always 
been  on  his  guard  at  the  time,  so  that  thor 
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issue  ne<:«ssarily  deterred  others  from  »imi- 
lar  euteqirizes. 

All's  government  is  not  only  harsh  and 
oppressive  in  general,  but  is  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished by  cruelties  exercised  on  rich  and 
powerful  persons,  wkji  the  viev  of  seizing 
on  their  wealth  and  atttjtiority ;  so  that  his 
rule  may  justly  he  called  tyraiipical.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  moderate  and  mild, 
when  we  consider  the  security  which  the 
mass  of  the  people  enjoy,  the  religious  toler- 
ation shewn  to  the  Greejcs,  and  the  use 
whjch  he  makes  of  the  services  of  the  latter. 
Tlfe  Qontradiction  however  is  only  apparent, 
ao^  ^  natural  consequence  of  his  snuation, 
and  'fif  his  political  system.  The  different 
parts  of  his  dominions  do  not  form  a  cohe- 
rent whole,  but  his  object  is  directed  to  ob- 
tain this  coherence  by  the  opinion  that  all 
must  be  unitefl.round  his  person  as  the  cen- 
tre; therefore  .fvery  thing  must-be  subdued 
'which  could  ofie(  resistance.  At  least  he 
himself  declares  this,to  be  the.  fundamental 
principle  of  his  conduct.  ,■  . 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  his  administra- 
tion of  justice,  I  will  relate  some  instances. 
The  governor  of  the  little  town  of  Metzovo, 
was  an  ut\just  and  covetous  man,  who  in  or- 
der to  enrich  himself  oppressed  the  inha- 
bitants. The  latter  had  long  before  peti- 
tioned Ali  Pacha  to  deliver  them  from  their 
governor.  In  one  of  the  journies,  which 
Ali  makes  from  time  to  time  to  visit  his  do- 
minions, he  came  to  Metzovo;  the  inha- 
bitant's crowded  round  his  house,  and  ut- 
tered loud  cries.  When  he  heard  that  they 
demanded  the  death  of  the  governor  of  the 
town,  he  sent  for  the  priests,  and  desired 
them  to  exhort  the  people,  not  to  load  them- 
selves wi.th  a  sin  of  blood  which  the  death  of 
a  fellow  citizen  would  brine  down  upon 
them ;  but  as  the  crowd  still  persisted  in 
their  desire,  he  immediately  gave  orders  for 
the  execution  of  the  guilty  governor,  and 
ordered  tlie  people  to  be  told,  "  That  they 
were  answerable  for  the  blood  that  was 
shed."  To  complete  the  hypocritical  scene, 
be  expressed  to  those  about  him  how  happy 
he  was  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  death  of 
this  man,  since  he  had  been  compelled  to 
vield  to  the  desire  of  the  people.  However, 
ne  did  not  delay  to  confiscate  for  hi?  own  be- 
nefit the  whole  property  of  the  criminal. 

Some  };ears  later  he  was  informed  that 
the  superintendants  of  a  Canton  of  Zaeora, 
under  the  pretence  that  they  were  ordered 
to  raiie  a  tax  for  him  of  190,000  piastres, 
bad  extorted  various  sums;  he  summoned 
them  before  him,  and  made  them  restore  all 
they  bad  received;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
compelled  then}  to  pay  him  the  190,000  pi- 
astres out  of  their  own  pockets,  ironically 
thanking  them  for  having  so  well  considered 
of  his  interest.  He  caused  them  to  be  put 
under  arrest  till  the  whole  sum  should  be 
paid,  and  they  were  still  in  confinement 
when  the  author  of  this  notice  arrived  at 
loannina.  He  got  rid  of  his  nephew  also, 
\inder  the  appearance  of  a  strict  execution  of 
justice.  He  knew  that  this  young  man,  as 
he  had  formerly  done  himself,  had  under- 
taken some  successful  enterprises  at  the  bead 
of  a  band  of  robbers.  He  contrived  to  entice 
him  without  an  escort  and  unamed  into  bis 


palace  atLituritza,  whereite  killed  him  with 
a  pistol  shot. 

He  protects  thigitSreeks  because  it  is  for 
his  own  interestflntreat  them  well.  He  has 
need  of  them  in  various  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration, in  which  he  cannot  employ 
the  Albanians  and  will  not  trust  the  Turks  : 
be  knows  too  that  he  can  employ  the  Mus- 
sulmen  against  them  whenever  he  shall  find 
it  necessary.  But  he  fears  the  Greeks  be- 
cause he  feels  that  they  hate  him,  and  serve 
him,  only  that  they  may  the  sooner  throw 
off  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  that,  as  soon  as 
they  have  obtained  their  independence,  they 
will  not  give  themselves  any  farther  trouble 
about  him.  They  are  to  him  only  the  in- 
struments of  his  own  elevation,  and  he  is 
by  no'ipieans  disposed  to  make  his  Alba- 
nians subordinate  to  them.  Greeks  however 
constitute  his  society,  and  he  gives  himself 
the  air  of  speaking  the  Greek  as  well  as  the 
Albanian,  and  better  than  the  Turkish ;  be 
takes  pleasure  in  attending  to  their  schools, 
sometimes  lets  the  children  say  their  cate- 
chism in  his  presence,  and  has  consented  to 
the  foundation  of  a  Creek  University  at 
loannina.  He  has  most  of  the  public  acts 
drawn  up  in  the  Greek  language ;  carries  on 
his  correspondence  in  it,  and  aoet  not  hesi- 
tate to  date  according  to  the  Christian  era. 

Ali  is  particularly  careful  that  the  Greeks 
do  not  become  too  powerful,  and  sedulously 
avoids  confiding  to  them  important  posts, 
especially  in  the  army.  Above  all,  be  does 
not  allow  them  any  intercourse  with  bis 
children,  lest  they  should  acquire  any  consi- 
derable influence  over  them.  HissonVeli 
does  not  cause  him  any  uneasiness  on  this 
subject,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  Mouc- 
tar;  and  the  unfortunate  Euphrosyne,  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  amiable  woman  in 
loannina,  was  the  victim  of  his  jealous  dis- 
trust. Mouctar  loved  her,  and  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  with  her,  in  the  company  of  the 
most  distinguished  Greeks,  who  came  there 
with  their  wives.  Ali  feared  the  infection 
of  their  principles,  and  therefore  endeavour- 
ed secretly  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Mouctar's 
wives.  One  of  them,  the  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  vizir,  demanded  a  (UvoTce,  and 
her  father  supported  this  demand.  Ali 
^ade  an  affair  of  state  of  it;  be  summoned 
the  divan,  and  caused  Euphrosyne,  and  fif- 
teen other  women,  her  friends,  to  be  declared 
guilty  of  seduction.  Under  this  pretence, 
and  a  charge  of  having  exposed  Ali  to  the 
danger  of  a  war  with  nis  neighbours,  they 
were  sentenced  to  be  drowned.  They  were 
arrested  during  the  nigbt,  and  as  uo  one 
durst  venture,  from  dread  of  Mouctar's  an- 
ger, to  lay  hands  on  Euphrosyne,  Ali  him- 
self went  to  her  house  and  delivered  her  to 
tbe  executioner.  He  afterwards  caused  a 
report  to  be  spread,  that  if  the  most  consi- 
derable inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  particu- 
larly Euphrosyne's  uncle,  the  Bishop  of 
TrikalK,  had  petitioned  for  their  pardon, 
he  would  have  granted  it;  but  that  these 
Greeks,  out  of  religious  hatred,  did  not  de- 
sire the  deliverance  of  a  woman  who  was 
beloved  by  a.  Mussulman. 

Ali  Pacha's  divan  consists  of  the  chief 
officers  of  his  household,  and  other  persons 
chosen  by  himself,  {com  whom  he  expects 


useful  services.    But  all  the  proceedings  are 
mere  formalities,  sioce  no  member  of  this 
council  would  venture  to  express  an  opinion 
contrary  to  that  of,  his  master.    In  trrcry  de^ 
partment  of  the  administration,  he  is  his 
own  minister ;  his  prodigious  memory  ena- 
bles him  to  enter  into  the  minutest  details, 
and  to  regulate  the  most  trifling  things ; 
though,  according  to  Turkish  custom,    he 
commits  nothing  to  writing,  yet  nothing  es- 
capes him,  and  uoiie  of  his  ordmances  contra- 
dict the  preceding  ones,  unless,  which  very 
seldom  happens,  he  should  have  altered  hu 
opinion.     His  indefatigable  activity  enables 
him  to  find  time  for  every  thing,  so  that  do 
business  is  neglected-    But  he  requires  the 
same  activity  from  his  officers  and  servants, 
and  bis  rigorous  strictness  in  this  respect 
causes  an  almost  incredible  rapidity  in  the 
executive  measures  of  the  government.     lo 
order  to  obtain  the  utmost  that  is  possible, 
he  is  accustomed  to  I'equire  what  is  impossi- 
ble; and,  as  every  body  knows  that  he  tole- 
rates no  disobedience,  and  accepts  no  excuse 
whatever,  fear  produces  wonders.    His  usual 
threat  on  delivering  such  commands  is  this : 
"  Do  tthat  I  commanded,  or  the  black  terpeut 
shall  bile  your  eyet  out."    The  oath  of  the 
Sultan,  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  is  less 
to  be  dreaded  than  these  terrible  words, 
which  are  almost  equivalent  to  a  sentence 
of  death. 

In  bis  dominions  he  has  established  a 
police,  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Turkey,  the 
object  of  which  is  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic security,  and  which  does  not  spare  even 
the  professional  robbers,  (the  Klephtis,  tbe 
ancient  companions  in  arms  of  Ali)c  this 
police  also  penetrates  into  private  houses, 
observes  the  conduct  of  individuals,  and 
gives  in  reports  on  their  actions,  discourses, 
and  views.  It  keeps  the  strictest  watch  over 
the  connexions  of  the  Greeks  with  Constan- 
tinople, and  other  places.  Ali  makes  him- 
self acquainted  with  all  letters  sent  from 
his  dominions,  without  excepting  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  foreign  ministers  and 
agents  accredited  to  him ;  he  respects 
neither  foreign  couriers,  nor  those  of  his  own 
sovereign ;  but  is  at  all  times  ready  to  lay 
the  blame  upon  others,  and  to  make  a  show 
of  giving  satisfaction,  by  hanging  some  poor 
devil  who  is  languishing  in  his  prisons.  In 
the  year  1807,  he  caused  three  couriers  to  be 
munlered,  (two  of  whom  were  French,)  upon 
whom,  however,  to  bis  great  vexation,  he 
found  only  letters  written  in  cypher.  His 
agents,  whom  he  has  every  where,  and  the 
correspoiidence  of  the  Greeks  in  his  service, 
inform  him  of  whatever  passes  in  Europe, 
and  direct  his  conduct,  as  ne  has  constantly 
in  view  to  obtain  a  support  out  of  Turkey. 

The  number  of  palaces,  which  are  the  per- 
sonal property  of  Ali  Pacha,  is  very  great. 
Some  he  inherited  from  his  second  wife,  a 
rich  widow,  whom  he  married  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  her  large  property,  and  soon  after 
shut  up  in  his  Harem,  where  she  lived 
retired,  and  in  a  short  time  died.  The  rest 
belonged  chiefly  to  those  whom  he  has  put 
to  death,  or  compelled  to  fly :  some,  too, 
he  has  had  built  at  his  own  expense.  He  is 
his  own  architect;  and  he  also  chooses  the 
decorations  and  fiuuiture  of  ^his  apartments. 
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Hem^e  comes  the  strange  mixture  of  magni- 
ficence and  bad  taste,  which  is  conspicuous 
in  all  liis  palaces.  Through  dark  passages 
you  arrive  at  splendid  saloons,  wliere  gold, 
velvet,  and  embroidery,  cover  even  the  floor 
with  lavish  magnificence.  Gobelin  tapestry 
suspended  on  poles,  here  and  there  supplies 
the  place .  of  doors.  Gold  embroidery,  half 
an  ell  broad,  and  bordered  with  rich  fringe, 
is  sewedto  coarse  linen.  Round  the  richest 
saloon  are  numerous  irregidar  apartments 
for  various  purposes :  part  of  them  serve  as 
marlines  for  keeping  the  most  motley  col- 
lection of  articles,  the  fruits  of  his  extortion 
and  robbery.  In  1807,  when  he  judged  it 
necessary  to  have  cannon  cast,  he  delivered 
for  that  purpose  copper  kitchen  utensils,  of 
the  weight  of  600  cwt.  from  those  maga- 
zines, of  which  he  himself  has  the  super- 
intendance,  and  the  keys.  Whenever  he 
receives  a  stranger,  or  takes  him  into  his 
service,  he  looks  out  the  linen,  pots,  and 
other  furniture,  which  he  intends  for  his  use. 
The  number  of  bis  women  in  the  numerous 
Harems  is  between  five  and  six  hundred ; 
and  eneminate  youths,  whom  he  chooses  for 
his  companions,  frequently  become  his  con- 
fidants, and  officers  of  his  household. 

(To  be  concluiled in  our  next.) 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


*,*  We  have  been  favoured  with  so  many 
conimnnication»  on  tlie  lamented  death  of  the 
Priocesi  Cliarlotte,  that  our  Jonrnal  could  not 
eoQtain  cue  fourth  of  them.  Yet  as  there  is 
great  merit  in  geveral,  and  good  feeliog  in  all, 
we  regret  the  perplexity  in  which  tlieir  number 
involves  us.  To  insert  tuem  is  out  of  our  power ; 
to  rrject  tkeni  ia  most  imgratefut  to  onr  minds ; 
and  to  select  from  tbem  would  lie  difljcult  and 
invidious.  Really  at  a  loss  what  course  to 
adopt,  we  can  only  at  present  intimate  the  bent 
of  our  indinalion,  which  is  cither  to  publish 
the  bpst  pieces  spriatini  as  a  feature  of  the  Lite- 
rarjr  Gazette,  or  bold  tbem  at  the  disposal  of 
tbeir  authors  for  any  separate  work,  which  may 
probably,  »s  ou  a  preceding  occasion  of  the 
same  valamilous  kind,  be  made  the  medium  of 
eollectiug  into  a  volume  these  '.'  Tears  qf  Bri- 
inn." 

THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 

Let  none  but  Parents  beud  to  weep 

O'er  Charlotte's  timeless  tomb ; 
Whoie  life's  sole  blessings  mouldering  sleep 

In  Death's  eternal  gloom. 

Who  else  can  know  what  'tis  to  feel 

The  world  a  waste  of  woe, — 
The  wound  of  soul  that  ne'er  can  heal, — 

The  tear  that  aye  must  flow ! — 

While  galling  Memory  presses  still 

The  gliastly  void  to  view, 
RepeatN  the  blow,  yet  docs  not  kill, 

And  barbs  each  pang  anew. 

But  am) — the  Infant  springs  to  life ; 

None  with  the  Maiden  vies ; 
So  high,  so  fiiksd,  no  happy  Wife; 

Bui  aoto— die  Mother  dies! 

Oodl  sucba  vitioo!  fleeting,-T-fled,— 

A  People  weeps  to  sec  : — 
What  solace  i  soou, — as  Charlotte  dead. 
Shall  all  her  Mounnrs.  be.    . 

W.  J. — N. 
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LEARNED    SOCIETIES. 


OxFOKD,  Nov.  8. — On  Thursday,  Outober 
SO,  the  Rev.  Charles  Carr,  B.  A.  and  Mr. 
John 'Watts,  B.  A.  of  Oniversity  College, 
were  elected  Fellows  of  that  Society. 
-  Cambrioce,  Nov.  7. — The  Rev.  William 
Webb,  D.  D.  Master  of  Clare  Hall,  was  ou 
Tuesday  last  elected  Vice-Ciiancellor  of  this 
University  for  the  year  ensuing. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  PORTRAITS. 


MEMOIR  OF   GENERAL  KOSCIUSKO. 

The  life  of  Kosciusko,  connecte<l  as  it  was 
with  great  events,  will  form  a  history;  in 
the  mean  .time  the  following  sketch  may  be 
agreeable. 

Men  who  have  defended  the  laws  and  in- 
dependence of  their  native  country,  without 
dishonoiiriDjg  so  just  a  cause  by  any  un* 
worthy  action,  or  political  crime,  deserve 
that  their  memory  should  receive  the  homage 
of  public  respect  at  the  time  the  tomb  en- 
closes their  mortal  remains.  To  mention 
Kosciutko,  is  to  mention  a  man  who  has 
been  honoured  even  by  those  Sovereigns, 
against  whom  he  fought  in  deiboce  of  the 
legitimate  government  of  his  country. 

General  Vhttddeut  Kosciusko  was  descended 
from  a  noble  Polish  family.  He  received 
his  first  education  at  the  military  school  of 
Warsaw,  and  was  afterwards  sent  abroad  at 
the  expense  of  that  institutioii.  He  then 
visited  France  for  the  firsctime.  Improved 
by  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  in  his 
travels,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
the  hope  of  devoting  his  talent  to  her  ser- 
vice. But  the  ardour  of  his  passions  now 
threw  him  out  of  the  career  which  he  was 
afterwards  destined  to  pursue  with  so  much 
honour.  An  adventure,  which  arose  out  of 
the  attachment  entertained  by  young  Kos- 
ciiako  for  the  daughter  of  the  Marecnal  of 
Lithuania,  compelled  him  to  quit  Poland. 
He  proceeded  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  served  with  distinction  as  an  Aide-de- 
Camp  under  General  Washington 

He  returned  to  Europe,  and  the  Diet  of 
Poland,  which  stood  in  need  of  so  brave  a 
defender  of  the  national  independence,  ap- 
pointed him  a  Majur-Oeneral.  Kosciusko 
did  not  disappoint  the  hopes  of  his  com- 
patriots. During  the  war  of  1793,  he,  with 
four  thousand  men,  defended  a  post  which 
he  had  fortified  in  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and  which  was  attacked  by  a  corps- 
d'annee  of  sixteen  thousand  Russians.  After 
a  battle  of  six  hours,  near  Dubienka,  he  re- 
treated almost  without  loss.  But  it  did  not 
depend  on  him  to  avert  the  destiny  which 
awaited  his  country.  Peace  was  signed,  and 
Poland  was  reduced  to  a  ridge  of  territory: 
Kosciusko  having  retired  from  the  service, 
went  to  fix  bis  residence  at  Leipsig. 

Poland,  in  spite  of  her  weakness,  still  con- 
tinued to  struggle  with  her  enemies.  Kos- 
ciuskO'Was  solicited  once  more  to  take  up 
arms  in  the  cause  of  bis  countrymen,  a 
duty  which  he  was  easily  prevailed  on  to 
futnl>  Inspired  by  his  assistance,  several  of 
the  most  ardent  Republicans,  rose  in  insur- 


rection in  1794,  before  they  had  adopted  the 

necessary  measures  for  maiataioiog  the  war.  ,ICosciusko Reived  the  bighegt  testimonials 


Kosciusko  published  an  energetic  manifesto, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents, 
took  Cracow,  and  being  master  of  this  se- 
cond capital,  he  appealed  to  the  Poles  for  the 
re-establishmetit  of  the  constitutiod  of  1791. 
Twenty  thousand  men  assembled  under  his 
banners ;  Warsaw  and  Wilna  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  republican 
cause.  He  defeated  twelve  thousand  Rus> 
sians  near  Raclawitz,  with  a  corps  of  four 
thousand  men.  His  success  enabled  him  to 
raise  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  among 
whom,  however,  only  twenty  thousand  were 
regular  troops  ;  the  remainder  being  peasan- 
try armed  with  scythes.  With  this  irregii- 
lar  and  undisciplined  army,  he  maintained 
himself  against  one  hundred  thousand  ene> - 
mies  during  a  loug  campaign.  The  Prus- 
sians besieged  Warsaw,  which  was  furnish- 
ed with  only  a  few_  hastily  constructed  en- 
trenchments. Kosciusko  defended  this  po- 
sition, until  the  diversion  made  by  Dom- 
browski  and  Madalinski  induced  the-  Prus- 
sian army  to  retrograde.  The  Polish  gene- 
ral was  no  sooner  nd  of  the  Prussians,  than 
he  beheld  the  approach  of  a  numerous  Rus- 
sian army.  The  instructions  which  he  had 
received  from  Washington  now  proved  of 
the  most  essential  service  to  him.  He  was, 
like  his  old  general,  under  the  necessity  of 
assisting  in  every  department; — directing 
the  administratioii  of  the  Republic,  procur- 
ing supplies  of  provisions,  levying  troops, 
superintending  the  payment  of  contribu- 
tions; and  like  Washington  be  was  second- 
ed iu  the  performance  of  these  numerous 
duties,  by  the  confidence  and  patriotism  of 
his  countrymen,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  Poles ;  for  even  amidst  the  ge- 
neral enthusiasm  there  were  several  exam- 
ples of  cowardice  and  treachery ;  and  Kos- 
ciusko may  perhaps  be  reproached  for  not 
having  adopted  measures  for  obliging  all  to 
contribute,  even  in  spite  of  themselves,  to-' 
wards  the  general  good. 

The  partisans  of  anarchy  about  this  time 
obtained  a  fatal  ascendancy  in  the  Polish 
councils.  King  Stanislaus  could  no  longer 
maintain  a  crown  which  had  for  a  length. of 
time  been  tottering  on  his  head ;  he  was 
merely  a  prisoner,  for  whom  some  slight 
sentiments  of  respect  were  entertained. 
Kosciusko,  who  was  invested  with  an  equi- 
vocal authority,  could  neither  repress  the 
anarchy,  nor  dispense  with  the  support  of 
the  anarchists.  An  ill-regulated  govern- 
ment was  therefore  established,  and  Kosci- 
usko resigned  his  dictatorial  authority,  like 
Cincinnatus,  whom  he  seemed  to  have 
adopted  as  his  model.  He  nevertheless  cor- 
tinued  to  serve  his  country  by  his  valour. 
Being  attached  to  the  Russian  general  Fer- 
sen,  near  Macriewitz,  he  repulsed  him  on 
three  successive  occasions ;  but  on  the 
fourth  attack  the  Polish  lines  were  broken, 
and  thrown  into  confusion  ;  Kosciusko,  co- 
vered with  wounds,  fell  from  his  horse,  ex- 
claiming, "  Finis  Poloniae,"  and  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  conquerors.  This  was.  in 
fact,  the  termination  of  the  Polish  republic. 
Suwaroff  took  Warsaw,  and  an  Austrian 
army  penetrated  to  Lublin. 

On  being  conducted  to  Russia,  the  brave 
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of  eataem  from  the  Emperoi'  Paul  I.  That 
Sovereign  restored  him  to  liberty  as  well  as 
his  companions  in  arms,  and  gave  him  an 
estate  with  1500  serfs,  a  present,  however, 
which  was  but  little  acceptable  to  the  de- 
fender of  Poland,  He  now  resolved  to  quit 
Europe,  and  having  declined  receiving  the 
sum  of  1^,000  rubles  which  the  Emperor 
Paul  ordered  to  be  presented  to  him,  he  de- 
parted with  his  friend,  the  poet  Niemcevitz, 
for  London,  from  whence  he  embarked  a  se- 
cond time  for  America.  Having  spent  a  few 
ymrs  in  the  society  of  liis  old  companions  in 
arms,  he  returned  to  Europe  in  1798,  and 
fised  hi*  residence  in  France. 

Buonaparte  wished  to  make  use  of  the 
name  of  Kosciusko  as  a  means  of  exciting 
tlie  Poles  to  insurrection;  but  the  experi- 
enced and  skilfiil  Oeneral  quickly  foresaw 
his  designs,  and  refused  to  become  an  ac- 
complice. He  continued  to  reside  on  an 
estate  which  he  had  purchased  in  the  neigh- 
b«urheod  of  Fontainebleau.  When  the  war 
broke  out  in  1806,  new  offers  were  made  to 
bim ;  and  though  Kosciusko  gave  a  decided 
refusal,  yet  his  answer  was  misrepresented 
and  published  without  his  knowledge.  He 
had  no  opportunity  of  publicly  discoverine 
this  fraud  until  the  year  1814 ;  but  the  truth 
was  well  known  throughout  Europe,  and  the 
government  of  Buonaparte  regarded  Kosci- 
usko as  a  suspected  individual.  When  the 
Rassians  entered  Champagne,  in  1814,  they 
learnt  with  astonishment  that  their  old 
enemy  was  living  peaceably  in  the  neigh- 
btrarliood.  The  funerals  treated  him  with 
the  highest  consideration,  and  it  is  even  said 
ttutt  the  Emperor  Alexander  held  a  long  in- 
terview with  him.  No  consideration  how- 
ever could  induce  Koiciusko  to  end  his  days 
in  Poland:  he  went  to  pass  the  last  years  of 
bis  lifis  in  Switzerland. 

He  expired  at  Suleure  on  the  16th'  of  Oc- 
tober. "  He  lived,"  says  the  Oaxetle  de  Lnu- 
tanne,  "  in  tranquil  retirement,  where  he 
had  become  the  object  of  respect  and  vene- 
ration, surrounded  by  his  consoling  recol- 
lections, a  few  faithful  friends,  and  the  poor 
to  whom  he  proved  a  constant  benefactor. 
He  expressed  a  wish  that  the  utqjost  sim- 
plicity might  be  observed  at  his  funeral,  and 
that  his  mortal  remains  might  be  borne  to 
the  grave  by  the  poor." 

The  following  lines,  written  immediately 
on  seeing  an  account  of  the  death  of  this 
Patriot  Soldier  have  been  transmitted  to  its. 

OW  THE   DEATB   OV    KOSCIUSKO. 

To  sigh  forth  aorrow,  from  the  heart's  recess, 
O'er  one  we  lov'd  with  every  lovingness. 
Is  the  last  tribnte  from  the  monmer's  eye, 
Who  weeps  tiie  parting  of  some  kindred  tie ; 
Their  virtues  great,  perchance,  roond  where 

they  trod. 
And  blest  and  happy  fai  thrir  home's  abode ; 
These,  yet  in  circumacribed  space  entwin'd, 
Bnt  rarely  meet  roan's  sympalhie*  eombin'd. 
Bnt  whn  the  soul  now  hears  tbo  nwonifiil  knell 
On  Fame's,  on  Hon«iir's,Fr*ed«m's  sacred  swdl. 
The  fooDU  of  feeting  quiekly  ail  o'ciflow. 
And  the  whole  world  becomes  one  field  of  woe ; 
Nations  record  the  fall— -all  earth  is  glooni. 
And  the  bright  name  then  stamped  on  memory'* 
tombi 

Ui,  FMy  largely  weeps,  and  Fwedom  sighs. 
For  M  ^  bier  piil«  Kvubitk*  Hcs ; 


He,  of  Sarmatia,  thonsaod  tongues  record. 
Who  for  hu  country  raised  the  briehtcst  sword. 
Can  Earth's  sons  have  a  nobler,  loftier  aim, 
Than  to  inscribe  the  records  of  their  fame  ? 
Can  Triumph  swell  a  bolder  note  on  high. 
Than  the  bright  sounds  to  immortality  i 
Can  Genius  twine  a  garland  for  its  brow 
More  tuT,  more  glowing  for  the  world  t'nvow, 
Tbsn  when  the  laurels  of  its  iiincy  vrave 
To  deck  the  covering  of  a  hero's  grave? 
Tbehigh-ton'd  minstrel  gave  his  numbers  scope, 
And  brightest  tributes  of  all-beavealy  Hope 
Told  of  thy  deeds,  (for  Genius  woke  the  swell,) 
How  Koiciviko  and  Sarmatia  fell ! 
There  is  thy  eulogy, — there  let  it  rest ; 
And  Memory's  rays  entwine  it  in  each  breast ; 
WhBst  man  takes  Freedom's  patti  and  honour'd 

ehMm, 
Thy  deeds,  thy  footsteps  be  his  guide  to  Fame ; 
And  where  on  loftiest  ffight  Fame's  pinions  soar 
Twill  tell  of  KaieiMilM,  now  no  more  I    G.  L. 
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LETTERS    ON   SWEDEN. 

BY  BABON  BUHGOINO. 

I.ETTBII    III. 

To  the  Countess  of  C 

Stockholm,  Sept.  1st,  180*. 

To  the  first  stage  beyond  Gottenburg,  not* 
withstanding  the  multitude  of  rocks,  the 
country  is  very  pleasant.  The  nearer  you  ap- 
proach Cilla-Edet  the  flatter  doe*  the  ground 
become.  Occasionally  is  seen  the  GotharElf, 
which  flows  at  the  foot  of  some  bare  hills, 
and  imparts  animation  to  the  landscape 
through  which  it  passes.  We  shall  soon  see 
it  destined  to  more  important  objects.  You 
must  descend  a  long  steep  declivity  to  arrive 
at  Cilla-Edet,  a  little  village  which  is  si- 
tuated very  pleasantly  on  the  bank  of  the 
Gotha.£lf,  whioh  we  will  only  rail  the  Oo- 
tfaa,  as  the  Swedish  word  Elf  is  nearly  the 
same  as  river.  It  forms  here  a  very  pic- 
turesque and  rapid  waterfall,  which  turns  a 
dozen  saw-mills.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Gotha,  placed  on  an  eminence,  stands  the 
beautiful  Castle  of  Holm,  surrounded  by 
thick  woods,  which  furnish  emplovment  for 
the  neighbouring  mills.  Here,  in  the  middle 
of  his  estate,  lives  Mr.  Macleane,  a  Swedish 
nobleman,  and  as  amiable  a  mau,  as  he  is  a 
skilful  agriculturist.  He  is  married  to  the 
Countess  Ribbing,  mother  of  the  noted 
Count  of  that  name.  Both  are  very  hospit- 
able. The  next  stage,  which  extends  to 
Foerst,  between  rocks  and  pfaM-trees,  has 
four  or  five  steep  places.  The  village  of 
Foerst  itself  is  situated  on  a  bare  eminence, 
but  -beyond  it  woods  and  rock*  again  pre- 
dominate. Only  the  noise  t^  some  foun* 
tains  distuibs  the  quietness  of  the  pine  woods, 
washed  by  little  lake*,  through  which  you 
reach  Gaddebeck.  From  that  to  TroUoetta 
it  is  only  a  (German)  mile. 

At  Trolloetta,  which  has  of  late  become 
so  celebrated,  ycai  arrive,  after  many  turn- 
ing through  wild  landscape,  where  the 
carriage  often  passes  over  solid  rocks.  The 
canal,  called  by  the  name  of  this  village,  is 
worth  coming  from  distant  countries  to  see  I 
During  the  im^  of  Gustavus  the  Third, 
who  wished  to  immortalbse  himself  in  every 
way,  the  constnietion  of  this  canal  was  ■»- 
riously  debated.  The  difficulties  which  at 
fir*t  prevented  this  onieipnw,  were  at  last 


overcome  by  bis  successor ;  and  the  eauial 
which  unites  the  great  Wener  Lake   and  the 
North  Sea,  was  opened  on  the  IStb  of  Aug. 
1800.     In  order  to  accomplish  the    worl^ 
it  was  necessary  to  lead  into  it  the  water  of 
the  neighbouring  rocks,  which  rushed  out,  in 
three  or  four  openings,  with  a  lerrihle  noise. 
Polhem  and  Eckenblatt,  appointed    by  the 
KiLg  to  direct  the  whole  unoertakiDg,  drew 
up  each  a  plan.    The  plans  were  very  expan- 
sive in  the  execution,  but  in  return — tbey 
were,  as  is  usually  promised  in  such  cases,  lo 
lead  infallibly  to  the  most  foveumble  results, 
and— they  both  failed.    The  people  showed 
us  the  excavations  which  those  gentlenien 
bad  made  in  tlie  rocks,  evidently  to  no  pur- 
pose, which  are  now  called  by  their  names, 
as  other  rocks  are  by  the  names  of  ship- 
wrecked mariners.    At  last  the  Conrt,  con- 
vinced that  the  undertaking  would  not  suc- 
ceed, as  long  as  individual  only  were  en- 
gaged in  it,  entrusted  it  to  a  company,  who 
continued  it  at  their  own  expense,   and 
brought  it  to  a  happy  conclusion.    I  once 
spoke  with  a  citixen  of  Stockholm  about  this 
canal,  praised  it  very  much,  and  said,  among 
other  things,  that  from  what  I  had  eeen  of  it, 
I  venturea  to  pronounce  that  it  did  honour 
to  the   reign  of   Gustavus   the  Fourth.  — 
What?  returned  the  citizen,  who  was  some- 
thing of  a  republican,  very  abruptly,  what 
do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Gustavus  the  Fourth  I 
say  rather  the  Swedish  nation !    Very  well, 
said  I,  but  this  merit  at  least  cannot  be  re- 
fused to  Gustavus  the  Fourth.^  Be  this  as  it 
may,  this  enterprize  is  chiefly  indebted  to  a 
Mr.  Norwall,  who,  hitherto  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  his  iron-foundery,  has  displayed 
here  extreme  ineenuity  and  ability.    Five 
years'  labour,  and  eight  hundred  men,  taken 
from  three  regiments  of  foot,  sufficed  for 
the  astonishing  work.    It  was  necessary  lo 
die  through  rocks,  3600  Swedish  ells  (6810 
Rninelanl  feet,)  long,    and,  at  one  place, 
73  Swedish  ells  (136  Rhineland  feet,)  deep. 
There  are  eight  locks,  which  are  passed  by 
the  vessels  in  three  hours  ;  and   the  last  of 
which  leads  the  water  of  the  canal  into  the 
Gotha.    The  canal  itself  is  two-and-twenty 
ells  broad  and  eleven  deep. '    I  could  not 
have  had  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of 
seeing  it ;  it  was  the  anniversary  of  its  opea> 
ing— as  it  were  its  birth-day.     From  the 
highest  summit  of  its   double  dam,  I  let 
uiysclf  down  into  the  narrow  valley,  where 
its  imprisoned   waters   flow,  and  admired, 
shuddering,  the  happy  boldness  of  the  man, 
who  in  so  few  years  finished  an  excavation, 
for  which  nature,  supposing  that  she  had 
employed  all  her  force  in  the  same  direction, 
would  have  wanted  millions  of  years. 

In  Trolloeta,  I  stopped  during  the  night 
at  an  inn,  with  which  travellers,  if  they  are 
not  very  difiBcuIt,  (and  whatevercouatry  tbey 
travel  through,  they  will  be  badly  off  if  tbev 
are  so)  may  be  wpll  satisfied.  I  spent  full 
two  hours  in  the  morning  in  viewing  tb« 
canal,  and  the  waterfalls  which  pour  into  it 
their  foaming  torrents.    The  noise  is  so  stun- 

■  The  vast  impoitaoee  of  this  canal  to  ito 
interior  trade  of  the  kiugdoin,  is  proved  by  the 
great  numbers  of  vessels  which  pass  it.  In  the 
year  1811,  they  amoMittd  to  ne-fe*»  than  SSI. 
—Von  GbcUttuasen. 
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nlng,  that  the  spectator  can  ooiy  exprets  by 
dumb  show  the  feeliags  by  which  he  is  over- 
poweredi 

My  next  night's  lodging  was  in  Lidkoe- 
ptnc,  a  town  on  the  Wener  lake,  which  one 
might  call  a  littte  sea,  as  its  breadth  frbm  the 
•bore  when  LidkMDinj  lies,  to  the  opposite 
side,  where  Carlstaat  <ia  Wf mio>land)  is  si- 
tuated, is  more  than  twenty  Swedish  miles, 
(ISO  English)  and  this  is  not  the  ereatest 
Itreadtb.  It  is  the  medium  of  a  brisK  com- 
munication between  the  two  towns.  When 
the  wind  is  at  all  tolerable,  the  boats  go 
from  one  to  the  other  in  something  less  than 
four-aDd>twenty  hours.  Lidkoeping,  though 
it  has  no  more  than  1800  inhabitants,  occu- 
pies a  pretty  large  space.  In  its  little  port 
there  is  much  bustle,  as  the  exports  of  West- 
gothland,  amounting  aimually  to  6  or  6000 
tons,  mostly  corn,  sail  from  thence  to  the 
North  shore  of  the  lake.  I  saw  in  Udkoe- 
-ping,  for  the  first  time,  houses  with  very 

Sently-siopine  roofs,  which  looked  like  mea- 
ows  reaay  for  mowing.  Instead  of  tiles, 
the^  are  covered  with  small  pieces  of  turf, 
which  in  time  become  green,  as  if  they  were 
still  attached  to  their  original  meadow ;  what 
is  annually  gathered  from  them  is  made  into 
bay,  and  I  have'  since  wondered  that  they 
have  not  yet  thought  of  putting  some  cattle 
to  graze  in  these  pastures  in  the  air !  The 
description  of  a  handsome  young  Shep- 
herdess sitting  on  such  a  roof,  and  receiving 
the  homage  of  her  Damon  standing  below, 
would  make  a  rural  picture  which  would 
meet  my  approbation.  The  idea  would  at 
least  be  new ;  and  I  may  justly  doubt  whe- 
ther it  is  to  be  found  in  Tbeocritusor  Virgil, 
or  in  our  Oesner. 


FRENCH  DRAMA. 

The  nielanckoly  blank  in  oar  vwn 
dramatic  representations,  enables  us  this 
week  to  bring  up  an  vrear  of  tiie  Pa- 
risian novelties,  of  which  either  their 
own  want  of  importance,  or  the  pressure 
of  more  interesting  matter,  has  occasion- 
ed the  postponement  for  the  last  three 
weeks.  We^  arc  not  surprised  that  the 
French  critics  complain  of  barrenness, 
since  the  following  notices  are  the  har- 
vest of  nearly  a  whole  month's  theatrical 
Orops. 

TnCATRS  OS  LA  fOKTS  SAfHT  lUBTIV. 

First  MepreaeHtatiim  of  VAnnatu  de  U  Heine 
Bertke,  ou  let  AmmM  inJideUci. 
Impertinent  title !  impertinent  ring !  but 
the  author  is  surely  more  iniperUnent  than 
either  his  ring  or  nis  title  !  Faithless  &ir 
ones!  Was  ever  such  a  thing  heard  of?— 
The  Troubadour  Alfred  is  an  agreeable  sim- 
pleton, who  fjtscies  thai  a  generous  astrolo- 
gy has  presented  him  with  a  ring  which  is 
too  large  for  every  lady  who  .    He 

gatu,  It  must  be  confessed,  a  pretty  repu- 
tation among  the  ftii^sex,  on  account  of  his 
fsar  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirtv-two 
uasuccesafiii-viale.-  -Bvt-his  sin  is  at  length 
converted  into  hit  punishment.  He  is  in- 
deed to  tij  his  ring  on  the  finger  of  his  in- 


tended brid^  who  is  maid  of  honour  to  the 
Countess  of  Thoulouse.  The  ring,  however, 
becomes  so  large,  that  the  lady  mi^t  wear 
it  as  a  necklace. 

After  a  few  adventures,  which  the  author 
intended  should  be  extremely  entertaining, 
the  Troubadour  Alfred,  and  his  companion 
Leon,  are  summoned  before  a  ccmief  lone. 
The  president  orders  him  to  try  bis  ring  on 
a  little  girl,  four  years  of  age.  She  must 
certainly  be  innocent,  and  yet  the  ring  will 
noteird  her  little  fincer. 

TSs  hard  to  say  what  severe  sentence  the 
female  jury  might  have  pronounced  upon 
the  Trouuidours ;  but  the  culprits  reooUect 
having  received  from  the  astrologer  a  latter 
which  would  extricate  them  from  evccy  dan- 
ger; this  is  certainly  the  moment  to  break 
the  seal  — — .  They  read,  that  the  wicked 
astrologer  thought  them  good  subjects  for  a 
joke ;  and  the  chief  portion  of  the  audience 
seemed  to  entertain  the  same  opinion. 

If  M.  MMtftUier,  who  brought  this 
piece  out  at  Lyons,  had  possessed  a  prophe- 
sying talisman,  he  would  not  most  assuredly 
have  sent  it  to  Paris.  Common-place  lan- 
guage and  worn-out  ideas  were  not  to  be 
imposed  on  the  audience  for  wit  and  gaiety. 
A  certain  part  of  the  spectators  in  the  pit, 
were,  it  it  true,  very  enthusiastic  in  express- 
ing their  approbation;  but  these  worthy 
gentlemen  by  no  means  formed  the  majo- 
rity. 

TUEATaS  DES  VABIBTES. 

Le  Petit  Dragon. 
This  absurd  and  ridiculous  subject  has 
been  produced  at  two  theatres  at  tne  same 
time.  The  piece  at  the  VmdecilU,  though 
intrinsically  wretched  enough,  is  a  master- 
piece in  comparison  with  that  brought  out  at 
the  VariUih  which  is  well  worthy  the  taie. 
ofM,.  Bouilly,  from  which  the  piece  is  bor- 
rowed. But  the  difference  between  die  ac- 
tresses who  personate  the  Little  Dragoon  at 
the  two  theatres,  is  still  more  remarkable 
than  the  comparative  merit  of  the  pieces. 
Uadame  Perrin  represented  with  grace  and 
sensibility  a  young  giri  educated  by  »n  old 
soldier,  who  could  teach  her  nothing  but 
what  be  himself  knew.  She  painted  most 
happily  the  shame  and  repentance  which 
announced  that  the  Little  Dragoon  would 
soon  become  a  charming  woman.  We  dare 
not  say  what  Madavie  Cuiut  represented. 

THBATU  nOTAL  ITAUSIT. 

CaroUnti  e  JBUtmAv  ia  a  little  posthumous 
opera,  by  Gueoco,  who  it  known  as  the  not- 
poiei  of  La  Brtnadiun'OfMVieria,  This  new. 
production  has  not  been  completely  success- 
ful.. It  attracted  but  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  amateurs;  and  moreover  the 
part*  were  not  arranged  in  a  way  to  excite 
the  curiosity  of  the  DileUenti. 

A  beauttfd  air,  sung  with  puiiiy  and 
taste  bv  Mademoiselle  Cinti  was,  however, 
admired,  and  loudly  applauded.  The  finale 
of  the  first  act  is  the  best  piece  in  the  whole 
opera;  it  is  by  Fioravanti,  who  has  treated 
the  same  subject  with  more  talent  than 
Gueoco  haadene. 

Seveml  agweable  and  fanciful  melodies 
and  rich  accompaniments,  which  are  inter- 


spersed thruush  the  opera,,  cannot  fail  to 
excite  regret  tor  the  lost  of  this  young  com- 
poser, who  was  snatched  at  too  early  ana^ 
from  the  Italian  school. 

THEATKE  aOYAt  DB  L'OPESA  CONISVB. 

Tirtl  Repremitation  of  La  CloeheUe,  ou  Li 
Diable  Page. 

Though  the  little  usually  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  great,  the  contrary  sometimes 
takes  place,  and  we  see  the  great  humbk 
themselves  so  far  as  to  imitate  the  little. 
This  happens  because  interest  speaks  mow 
forcibly  than  pride.  When  our  gteat  Thea- 
tres saw  that  magic  talismans  attnstad 
crowds  to  the  theatres  of  the  Bouleverts, 
and  poured  showers  of  gold  into  their  tma- 
suries,  they  could  not  repress  a  little  feeling 
of  envy ;  and  as  the  foiry's  wand  always  be- 
longs to  those  who  know  best  how  to  use  it, 
the  two  opera-houses  did  not  disdain  to  bor- 
row it,  even  from  the  a<ut4,  in  the  hope  of 
experiencing  its  happv  influence.  They 
have  presented  the  right  of  Mtitensbip  to 
Tozo,  the  owner  of  the  WondtrfiU  Lama,  on 
condition  that  be  should  assume,  with  his 
new  name  of  AjuUn,  manners  and  language 
somewhat  more  noble  than  formerly. 

In  his  journey  from  the  Boulevert  oC  the 
Temple  to  the  Kue  Feydeau,  Monsieur  Axo- 
tin  has  given  his  lamp  in  exchange  for  a 
bell.  _  He  would  not  perhaps  have  struck  the 
bargain,  had  he  rejected  that  a  portable 
talisman  is  liable  to  be  lost,  an4  that  serious 
inconveniences  might  arise  from  such  an 
accident,  when  the  power  of  this  talisman 
depends  only  on  the  sound  of  a  bell,  which 
may  be  produced  by  the  slightest  motion. 

We  suspect  indeed  that  the  author  ad- 
vised him  to  make  the  exchange,  merely  to 
show  how  ungenerously  he  could  extricate 
him  from  the  embarrassment  occasioned  by 
the  loss  of  his  bell.  We  cannot  blame  hiin, 
for  this  stratagem  constitutes  the  pleasantest 
scene  in  the  whole  opera,  and  the  idea  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  onental  tale.  The  music 
of  La  Clochette  is  a  ]>roductioa;of  M.  Uerold, 
the  young  composer  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  charming  opera  of  the  Xoii- 
erei.  If  we  may  judge  oi  merit  indepen- 
dently of  success,  we  should  olnerve  that 
this  second  composition  is  more  calculated 
to  maintain  than  to  add  to  his  reputation. 
There  are  no  passages  of  striking  originahty 
in  the  overture,  and  we  could  have  wished 
for  a  more  precise  and  characteristic  expres- 
sion in  several  of  the  songs. 

What  contributed  most  of  all  to  the  sue- 
cess  of  the  piece,  was  a  happy  succeasion  of 
incidents.  The  second  act  is  better  than  the 
first,  and  the  third  is  the  best  of  the  three. 
Madame  Regnault  merits  our  highest 
pruses,  which  Madame  Beuhmeer  might 
have  aharad  with  her,  bad  she  mooght  it 
to  aing  in  tune. 

The  sanifit  of  MM-  Tbeaulon  and  Heroic 
were  proclaimed  amidst  the  moat  unanimous 
applause.  _____________ 

TRBATBS  BU   VADPSVILLB. 

Fira  Refretentation  ^  the  Aetour  dee  Marie, 

ou  La  Suite  dn  Comfe  Ory. 

le  CrniKe  Ory  is  such  an  agreeable  little 

vaudeville,  that  there  seems  something  like 

pteiumption  in  the  idea  of  writing  a  sequel  lu 
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it :  it  is  prmnisina  tct  bemore  gay,  more  spi- 
rited, and  more  wiKy  Uwn  the  author  of  the 
former  piece,  and  such  a  promise  cannot  ea- 
sily be  fulfilled.  ■    ••.. 

The  author  of  the  Retour  des  Maris  has 
treated  his  subject  too  seriously.  -  t^j^mt 
•Ory  is  no  longer  the  agreeable  seduce*";  he^ 
is  a  lover  caught  in  a  trap,  who  avoids  an 
dfut  of  honour  by  a  marriage.  " 

The  first  piece  was  thought  too  short,  and 
the  secMid  is  complained  of  as  being  too 
long ;  which  proves  hew  difficult  it  is  to 
please  the  public.  The  piece  would,  how- 
ever, be  sufficiently  attractive,  if  the  author 
would  make- a  few  sacrifices,  in  order  to 
throw  more  importance  into  the  comic  cha- 
racters of  old  Berlrtmd,  and  his  wife  Dame 
RogMide.  The  name  of  M.  Ledoux  was  an- 
nounced af^er  the  representation. 

THB4TIIB  OB  l'aMBICU  COMIQOE. 

Ftr$t  repretentation  rf  Let  Maekabeet,  or 
La  Prite  de  Jirwalem. 

About  two  thousand  years  ago,  a  King  of 
Syria  took  a  fancy  to  convert  the  whole  He- 
brew people  to  the  Pagan  faith.  Finding 
that  he  could  not  convince  them  by  reason- 
ing, he  resolved  to  persuade  them  by  force 
of  arms;  he  supported  his  arguments  by  a 
powerful  army,  and  arrived,  one  fine  day,  in 
front  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  he 
burnt  to  the  ground  without  hesitation. 
Having  put  eighty  thousand  inhabitants  to 
the  sworOfcf^r  the  belter  illu.stration  of  Olym- 
pian Jupiter,  he  murdered,  by  the  most  hor- 
rible tortures,  seven  brothers,  who  refused 
to  submit  to  his  laws,  together  with  their 
mother,  whose  heroism  is  one  of  the  finest 
.traits  in  sacred  history. 

This  subjfict  has  been  successfully  adapted 
to  the  stage,  by  M.  M.  Cvrelier  et  Leopold. 
Their  piece  is  of  the  marvellous  kind.  The 
misfortunes  of  the  Jewish  Niobi  have  fur- 
nished them  with  several  interesting  situa- 
tions, and  the  sack  of  Jerusalem  has  for- 
tunately enabled  them  to  employ  the  talent 
of  M.  baguerre,  a  young  painter,  who  has 
produced  a  scene  to  which  we  might  in.  vain 
search  for  an  equal,  even  at  the  Opera.  The 
effect  of  the  apotheosis  in  the  fourth  act,  was 
perfectly  maeical. 

Several  well-arranged  combats,  and  taste- 
ful ballets,  formed  brilliant  accessories  to 
the  success  of  the  piece ;  and  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  music,  the  composition 
and  arrangement  of  which  does  honor  to 
Amedee,  VilUneme,  and  Fre$noy. 


DIGEST  OP  POLITICS  AND 

NEWS. 
So  entirely  does  the  great  calamity 
which  has  befallen  the  nation  engross 
all  tboughts,  that  it  almost  seems  as  if  the 
world's  politics  and  news  stood  still  with 
our  feelings.    Tbey  only  absorb  them. 

On  Wednesday,  the  5th,  the  French 
session  of  the  Chambers  was  opened-  by 
a  speech  from  the  throne ;  in  our  judg- 
ment the  most  questionable  document 
which  has  yet  received  the  sanction  of 
the  restored  monarch.  We  have  little 
^  regard  for  the  treaties  between  Erance 


and  Rome ;  for  to  us  it  is  of  small  im- 
port how  the  affairs  of  the  church  are 
regulated  between  the  Pope  and  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty.  But  what  con- 
cerns us  more  nearly  is  a  distinct  decla- 
ration that  the  convention  which  the 
l(ing  signed  with  the  allies  in  1815,  is 
nbtonly  destitute  of  equity  and  modera- 
tion, but  impossible  to  b«  fulfilled  on  the 
pairt  of  France.  To  give  effect  to  thb 
plain  hint,  something  is  said  of  the  valour 
of  Frenchmen,  and  the  people  who  can- 
not fulfil  their  just  engagements  are  pre- 
pared to  make  sacrifices  to  augment  the 
budget  of  the  war  minister,  throw  the 
army  ranks  open  to  all  the  old  soldiery, 
and  renew  the  blessings  of  conscription, 
to  secure  the  independence  and  dignity 
of  France.  The  lone  of  this  address  is 
altogether  of  the  least  pleasing  kind  : — 
such  as  ill  becomes  France,  and  worse 
becomes  her  king.  It  is  early  indeed  to 
throw  the  sword  into  the  balance ;  we 
thought  they  had  had  enough  of  it. 

The  chambers  have  since  their  meet- 
ing been  engaged  in  electing  their  secre- 
taiies,  committees,  &c. 

Bv  the  foreign  arrivals  during  the 
week,  we  learn  that  the  amity  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  is  in  no  danger  of 
being  intrrrupted ;  and  the  latest  ac- 
counts from  India  also  fully  confirm  our 
original  statement  on  adverting  to  the 
circumstances  of  our  iBastern  Empire, — 
the  cloud  of  war  is  already  dispelled. 
There  is  a  rumour  of  a  misunderstanding 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States ; 
if  the  latter  find  it  their  interest  to  quar- 
rel, there  can  be  no  want  of  an  occasion. 
Some  convocation  of  German  students 
at  Wartburg  has  been  performing  a  sort 
of  auto-da-fe'  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Leipsick  :  they  prayed,  walked 
in  procession,  dined,  burnt  some  books, 
took  the  sacrament,  and  professed  their 
love  of  German  independence.  Know- 
ing nothing  of  the  parties,  seeing  very 
different  details  of  their  conduct,  and  not 
understanding  the  precise  meaning  of 
new-fangled  words,  we  can  gather  no 
more  from  this  exhibition,  but  that  these 
persons  are  dissatisfied  with  the  existing 
state  of  things  in  Germany,  and  are 
advocates  of  some  kind  of  reform. 

At  home,  our  journals  are  filled  with  the 
melancholy  note  of  preparations  for  tiie 
funeral  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  her 
infabt,  on  Wednesday  next.  Everything 
indicates  that  the  day  will  be  volnntarily 
observed  by  the  people  as  one  of  deep 
bumiliation  and  sorrowing.  Business  will 
be  suspended,  and  the  places  of  public 
worship  be  open  for  the  contrite  mourn- 
ers whose  hearts  this  awful  calamity  has 
stricken  as  a  meniomble  example  of  the 


vanity  of  huifmn  grandeur,  the  uneer- 
taintv  of  human  happiness. 

The  three  wretches  convicted  of  trea- 
son were  on  Friday  executed  at  Derby, 
pursuant  to  their  sentence. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
returned  to  his  head-quarters  in  France. 


VARIETIES. 

PARADISB,  AN  XASTEBIT  TALE. 

When  Alexander  had  conquered  the  worlds 
and  peuetrated  into  the  remotest  regions  of 
India,  he  beard  of  Paradise,  and  determined 
to  subdue  that  als«.  He  was  told  that  the 
river  Nithebel  led  to  it ;  and  immediately 
ordered  a  fleet  to  be  equipprd.  to  carry  his 
troops  thither,  but  previously  dispatched  a 
few  vessels  to  procure  information.  When 
they  had  reached  the  garden  of  Paradise,  his 
people  found  the  gate  shut,  and  before  it  an 
aged  keeper  of  singular  appearance,  and  with 
an  extraordinary  beard,  whom  they  com- 
manded to  open  the  gate  immediately  for 
their  master,  as  he  was  not  far  behind  them. 
The  hoary  keeper  smiled,  and  said  he  durst 
not  admit  him  unless  he  could  find  means  to 
weigh  down  a  feather,  which  be  herewith 
sent,  when  placed  in  the  balance.  The 
messenger  was  astonished,  for  he  could  not 
conceive  bow  a  small  feather  (since  it  was 
only  a  light  downy  feather)  could  have  such 
weight,  and  concluded  that  the  old  man  was 
jeering  him.  He  nevertheless  went  and 
delivered  the  message.  Alexander  directed 
a  balatice  to  be  brought,  and  it  soon  appear- 
ed that  all  the  wood  and  stone,  an^  silver 
and  gold,  that  could  be  laid  on  the  scale, 
was  not  sufficient  to  counterpoise  this  little 
feather,  w.hich  made  every  thing  that  was 
brought  fly  quickly  up.  Alexander,  asto- 
nished at  this  (Magical  effect,  sent  once  more 
to  enquire  what  was  the  meaning  of  it.  The 
man  gravely  answered,  that  the  feather  sig- 
nified Alexander's  cupidity  and  ambition, 
which  were  light  as  down,  and  yet  so  heavy 
that  nothing  could  counterbalance  them ; 
but  he  would  tell  him  how  that  feather  might 
be  outweighed.  "  Let,"  said  he, "  a'handful 
of  earth  be  laid  upon  it,  and  it  will  at  once 
lose  its  extraordinary  power."  Alexander 
perceived  the  meaning,  and  was  deeply  de- 
jected. Soon  afterwards  he  died  in  Babylon, 
without  having  seen  Paradise. 

New  Monthly  Magoxbu. 

Dekmark.— A  valuable  addition  his  jnst 
been  made  to  the  ancient  Scandinavian  lite- 
ratnre,  liy  the  appearance  of  the  first  part  of 
Simrlinga  Saga  air,  Itlendinga-taga  Ammttta; 
published  by  the  Icelandic  Society  established 
at  Copeobagen.  This  remarkable  monnment 
of  ancient  time*  gives  a  faithfnl  and  circom- 
stantii^  description  of  flie  maimers  and  opinions 
of  thtf'  middle  ages,  as  well  as  minnte  and  an- 
thentic  accounts  or  the  civil  wars  of  Iceland) 
to  the  latest  period  of  the  republic,  andthk 
first  of  the  monarchy. 

Hrowr't  Saga,  an  ancientrabrtbcn  roamattt:, 
from  the  pen  of  OBauMsCBLAoaa,  the^iost 
eminent  dianutic  writer  of  Denmark,  is  inth* 
press.  During  his  travels  in  Oemany,  lastBiies- 
mer,  he  produced  anew  tragedy,  entitled  f  ost- 
brbdeme^tbe-Confederatei).  When  his  HokoB 
Jarl  was  lately  performed,  part  of  the  andienoa 
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Mug  the  taat  stanza  of  •  piece  compoaed  in  his 
iionor  by  the  popular  poet  DcKemann,  after 
which  the  whole  house,  boxes,  pit,  and  all,  ona- 
nimoasly  shouted  Long  lice  OehleruMiiger  ! 

lUd. 


Rusaf  a'. — In  the  course  of  last  year  some 
schools  were  fouaded  in  the  villages  of  the 
government  of  Irkutsk,  in  each  of  which 
froip  twenty  to  forty  children  are  received. 
Many  of  the  lakuti  and  Buerati,  send  their 
children  to  these  schools  tu  learn  the  Rus- 
sian language,  and  to  acquire  a  knowleilt^e 
of  writinz  and  accounts,  that  they  may  be 
capable  of  instructing  other  children. 

In  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  the  na- 
tural small-pox  carried  off  a  pretty  comsider- 
Me  number  of  persons  annually :  but  a 
physician  of  the  name  of  Malafejew,  has  at- 
tempted, with  the  happiest  success,  to  dimi- 
nish this  evil.  Being  in  1814  at  Ochotzk, 
'be  brought  from  thence  by  sea  some  vario- 
lous matter.  He  immediately  inoculated 
000  persons  at  the  Port  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  as  well  grown  persons  as  children,  and 
afterwards  sent  matter  to  other  parts  of  the 
peninsula.  The  Kamtscliadales  and  Kora- 
keans,  now  that  they  have  seen  the  good 
effects  of  inoculation,  willingly  allow  them- 
selves and  their  children  to  be  inoculated. 
M.  Malafejew  has  taught  the  method  of 
inoculatiuj;  to  some  of  the  native  Kamts- 
chadales,  in  every  Kamtschadale  ostrog  and 
Tillage.  He  superintends  all  these  opera- 
tions, and  those  who  distinguish  themselves 
by  their  zeal  and  ability  in  inoculating, 
receive  certificates  of  approbation.  Hitherto 
about  3000  persons  have  been  inoculated. 
The  climate  of  Kamtschatka  is  in  fact  very 
healthy,  and  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula  frequently  attain  a  very  great 
age,  without  experiencing  the  debility  which 
usually  accompanies  it.  At  Soposchnoje, 
for  example,  there  lives  a  Kamtschadale  wo- 
man of  the  name  of  Daria  Slobodtschinowa, 
who  at  the  age  of  130  enjoys  the  undimi- 
nished use  of  all  her  faculties.  The  above- 
mentioned  Doctor  Malafejew  found  at  Kir- 
gamizkoi,  a  Kamtschadale,  who  was  above 
100  years  old,  and  was  able,  without  specta- 
cles, to  read  the  bible,  which  he  explained 
to  his  brethren. 

Last  winter,  on  account  of  its  mildness  in 
the  northern  parts,  may  be  placed  among 
the  number  of  rare  phenomena.  Thus  at 
Tobolsk  the  thermometer  was  in  the  month 
•f  December  never  below  five  degrees,  and 
many  djMrs  the  cold  did  not  exceed  two  de- 
grees. The  oldest  people  in  those  parts  do 
not  remember  to  have  ever  experienced  such 
a  winter.  The  Dniester  was  already  free 
from  ice  ip  February.  At  Nowosylkow,  In 
the  government  of  Tschernigow.'tbe  trees 
put  forth  leaves  in  March,  and  the  streets 
*nd  roads  were  so  dry,  that  the  dust  rose  in 
clouds.  At  Archangel  the  cold  was  only 
twice,  during  the  whole  winter,  qiore  than 
twenty-seven  degrees.  There  were  frequent 
intervals  of  thaw,  and  in  the  course  of  April 
the  weather  was  so  mild,  that  the  heat  was 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  degrees,  and  the 
thermometer  was,  in  the  sun,  at  twenty-five 
degree*.     Lake   Ladoga  was  this  winter 


frozen  near  the  shores  only,  and  not  all 
over  as  usually  happens.  The  lake  in  which 
the  island  of  Oesel  lies  was  not  frozen  at 
all ;  and  a  vessel  arrived  in  the  harbour  O' 
Aunsburg  on  the  14th  of  February,  an  in- 
stance of  early  arrival  which  is  without  pa- 
rallel at  that  place. 

The  foreigners  residing  in  Kamtschatka 
have  begun  to  keep  up,  from  the  town  of  St. 
Petef  and  St.  Paul,  a  private  correspondence 
with  England  and  America,  which  was  not 
the  case  formerly. 

The  Fine  Akts.— On  the  S9th  ultimo,  the 
King  of  France  laid  the  foundation-stone  for 
the  grand  Equestrian  Statue  of  Henry  IV., 
so  long  in  preparation  to  be  erected  on  the 
Pont-Neuf.  On  his  Majesty's  entrance  into 
Paris,  in  1814,  a  temporary  statue  of  Henry 
was  placed  on  the  same  site,  and  had  a  good 
effect :  the  present  is  a  solid,  and,  as  far  as 
human  foresight  can  go,  intended  for  a  last- 
ing memorial.  The  former  remained  dur- 
ing the  hundred  days;  and  the  king,  allud- 
ing to  this,  ascribed  its  "  protection  to  the 
love  of  the  French  people."  His  Majesty 
also  approved  greatly  of  the  inscription  on 
the  exergue  of  a  medal  struck  on  the  present 
occasion — "  Pitta*  civium  rettUuit." 


A  German  naturalist,  named  Wertumer, 
thinks  he  has  discovered  in  light  a  power  of 
extracting  their  caloric  from  bodies,  and  that 
by  this  theory  be  can  make  light  serve  for 
obtaining  every  species  of  congelation.  _  It 
is  to  this  action  that  the  formation  of  ice 
and  hail  is  attributed.  Some  German  Jour- 
nals think  that  Werturner's  experiments  are 
preparing  a  revolution  in  Physics  and  Che- 
mistry. 

Italy.— In  the  ruins  of  Herculaneiim 
there  have  lately  been  found  loaves  which 
were  baked  under  the  reign  of  Titus,  and 
which  still  bear  the  baker's  mark,  indicating 
the  quality  of  the  flour,  which  was  probably 
prescribed  by  regulation  of  the  police.  There 
nave  also  been  found  utensils  of  bronze, 
which,  instead  of  being  tinned  like  ours,  are 
well  silvered.  The  ancients  doubtless  pre- 
ferred this  method  as  more  wholesome  and 
more  durable. 

The  excavations  at  Pompeii  continue  to 
furnish  the  Royal  Museum  at  Naples  with 
all  kinds  of  valuable  objects.  Some  build- 
ings have  lately  been  discovered  at  Pompeii 
remarkable  for  the  richness  of  their  archi- 
tecture. At  Puzzoli  some  sepulchres  have 
been  found,  which  are  stated  to  be  magni- 
ficently adorned  with  sculpture  of  the  finest 
kind. 

A  Mosaic  Roman  pavement,  of  considei^ 
able  extent,  and  in  fine  preservation,  has 
been  discovered  in  the  garden  of  J.  Mattbie, 
Esq.  of  High  Wycombe,  three  feet  below  the 
surface.  Langley,  the  historian  of  the  Hun- 
dred of  Desborougb,  mentions  a  similar  dis- 
covery as  having  been  made  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Earl  of  Shelburnc,  in  the  same  vici- 
nity, about  sixty  years  since. 


METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 


November  6 — Thnrtday. . 

Thermometer  from  44  to  55. 
Barometer  from  30, 1 4  to  30, 06. 
Wind  S.  E.  1. — S.  thick  fog  in  the  mominK, 
which  went  on  gradually  by  nooo ;  the  rest  of 
the  day  cloudy. 
Friday,  T'— llierinometer  firom  48  to  59. 

Barometer  from  J9, 95  to  J9,  76. 
Wind  S.  E.  l. — Morning  and  noon  clear,  af- 
ternoon and  evening  clondy,  with  rain  in  the 
evening! 
Saturday,  8 — ^llifrmometer  from  50  to  58. 

Barometer  from  29, 72  to  29, 62. 
Wind  S.  b.  £.  4.— Cloudy,  with  a  few  show-, 
era. — Rain  fallen  ,075  of  aq  inch. 
Sunday,  9— Thermomecer  from  45  to  53. 

Barometer  from  29,  86  to  SO,  06. 
Wmd  S.    W.   1.— Generally  clear  till    the 
evening,  when  it  became  a  very  thick  fog.^ 
Rain  fallen  ,125  of  an  inch. 
Monday,  10 — Thermometer  from  42  to  57. 

Barometer  from  Su,  13  to  30, 19. 
Wind  S.  W.  and  S.  1.— Generally  cloudy; 
jnat  saw  the  son  about  eleven  for  a  short  time. 
Tuesday,  11 — Thermometer  from  45  to  54. 

Barometer  from  29,  94  to  29,  90. 
Wind  S.  b.  E.  l — Morning  and  evening  clear, 
noon  and  afternoon  cloudy,  with  rain. 
Wednesday,  12 — Thermometer  from  38  to  55. 
Barometer  from  29, 95  to  29, 78. 
Wind  S.  E.  ^ — Morning  and  soon  clondy, 
afternoon   and   evening  clearer. — Rain   fallen 
jl25of  an  inch. 

Latitude  51.  37. 32.  N. 
Longitude      3. 51.  W. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 
Edmonton,  Middlesex. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


A  prospectus  haa  been  published  by  Bettoni, 
of  Padna,  of  a  publication  to  be  entitled, "  Vite 
e  Ritraiti  <U  Cento  nommii  illtutii."  This  extra- 
ordinary medley  of  the  lives  and  portraits  of 
great  men  is  to  comprise  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
Alfred,  Anacreon,  Bacon,  Boeiiiaave,  Buffoo, 
Charlemagne,  Charles  the  Fifth,  Camoens,  Ca- 
therine if.  (very  maacnline,  no  doubt,  hut  now 
Grat  classed  as  a  great  man !  by  this  Italian  bull) 
Cervkntes,  Julius  Cssar,  Eoler,  Euripides,  Fre- 
deric II,  Franklin,  Harvey,  Haydn,  Homer, 
Hume,  Kant,  Kepler,  Klopatocfc,  Las  Casts, 
Lavoiaier,  Leibnitz,  Linnaeoa,  Maria  Theresa, 
(another  of  the  aomam  iUtutrif)  Marlborough, 
Milton,  Tr^an,  Turenne,  Virgil,  Voltaire, 
Plato,  Pousain,  and  aa  many  more  ancient  and 
modern  worthiea  as  amonot  in  all  to  eighty 
names.  Twenty  anbjects  are  therefore  yet  to 
seek.  The  work  ia  to  be  in  five  langaages, 
Latin,  Italian,  French,  Engliah,  and  German. 

The  3d  and  4th  Noa.  of  Stephens'  Grerk 
Thesaurus  are  juat  publiahed.  Snbscribert 
who  have  not  yet  received  their  Copies,  and 
who  have  not  acquainted  the  Proprietora  with 
the  medium  through  which  they  ahonld  be  for- 
warded, are  requested  to  apply  for  them. 

Amoag  the  German  publications  lately 
brought  under  our  notice,  we  may  mention  as 
worthy  of  notice,  Beacfareibnog,  &c.  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  noo  machiiu  to  tench  reading,  invented 
by  P.  Z.  Poehlmann,  Eriang,  Palm  ;  and  Na- 
tnrgeacBhbte,  &c.— the  Natural  Hiatory  and 
Anatomy  of  Amphibious  Animals,  by  Tiedroan, 
Oppel,  and  Liboachitz,  at  Heidelben  and  Mu- 
nich, of  which  the  first  books,  in  folio,  have 
appeared. 
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PRlCfi  Is. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Shakspb&rb  and  his  Timss  :  iV 
tbuUng  the  biogrt^hy  of  the  poet ;  cri- 
ticitm  OH  Ai»  gennu  and  writings;  a 
history  of  the  Mamurs,  Customs,  and 
Amuuememts,  SuperstiHoins,  Poetry,  and 
ehgamt  lAterattare  of  his  Age,  «[e.  4v. 
By  Nathan  Dbake,  M.  D.  S  vols, 
quarto. 

The  name  of  Sfaakspeare  would  in 
itself  form  a  rallying  sign  for  all  literary 
men,  to  attract  tbeir  notice  to  this  work ; 
but  Dr.  Drake  iupenid«k  to  this  source 
of  interest,  an  established  reputation  as  a 
pleasant  and  clever  writer,  and  we  hasten 
to  bring  our  readers  acquainted  with  his 
new  production. 

Yet  we  must  claim  some  indulgence  in 
thu  case ;  for  when  we  mention  that  these 
solid  quartos  number  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  hundred  pages,  it  will  readily 
be  conceded,  that  no  industry  cunid 
kave  enabled  us,  since  tbeir  publication 
within  these  few  da^s,  to  give  then  all  the 
consideration  requisite  for  a  general  and 
elaborate  review  of  their  whole  contents. 
Happilv  for  us,  however,  the  author  has 
divided  his  snbject  into  three  parts : 
JirH,  «  Shakspearr  in  Stratford ;"  second, 
"  Shakspeare  in  Loudon ;"  and  thurd, 
"  Shakspeate  in  retirement :"  with  die 
former  of  which,  occupying  half  of  the 
first  volume,  we  feel  ourselves  more  com> 
petent  to  grapple  than  we  could  have 
been  with  the  tria  juncta  in  nno. 

Of  Shakspeare  in  Stratford  it  does  not 
appear  that  much  of  novelty  could  be 
expected,  nor  has  Dr.  Drake  attempted 
more  than  to  reconcile  the  best  hypo- 
theses extant,  re^iedbg  his  family  and 
early  life.  Investigation  bas  long  been 
exhausted  upon  the  subject,  and  Inquiries 
have  been  inquired  into,  till  Conjecture 
itself  must  be  dumb.  This,  therefore,  is 
not  the  portion  of  the  work  which  de- 
serves the  chief  attention,  fnm  connecting 
the  Poet  with  the  literature  of  the  times, 
nor  even  with  its  manners.  Still  there 
was  much  of  curious  information  on  both 
these  pomts  scattered  through  many  vo- 
lumes, some  of  them  scarce,  and  most  of 
them  high-priced,  which  is  now  collected 
together,  and  arranged  in  an  agreeable 
and  welMigested  form  in  the  present 
compilation,— if  we  may  use  that  term 
uninvidiously,  when  the  mass  of  matter 
extracted  from  other  sources  is  enlivened 
by  so  much  original  remark  and  just  ap- 
preoiation. 


The  nutters  discosscd  in  the  first  four 
chaptera  we  shall  pass  over,  in  the  con- 
viction that  we  could  quote  nothing  not 
already  fomiliar  to  the  public  eonceining 
the  birth  of  Shakspeare,  his  fiunily,  or- 
thography of  his  name,  the  house  wherein 
he  was  bom,  his  education,  his  acquire- 
ments, his  manriage  at  the  age  of  1 8  (  to 
Anne  Hathaway,  mid  the  oner  points  of 
which  they  treat.  Learned  controvernvs, 
and  the  biographies  prefixed  to  every 
edition  of  his  plays,  liave  run  these  sul^- 
jects  to  the  very  lees,  and  Dr.  Drake 
could  4Mtly  do  what  he  has  done,  repeat 
the  best-authenticated  accounts  firom 
Reed,  Aubrey,  Malone,  Wheeler,  Clud- 
mers,  Warton,  LoffI,  and  Nichols. 

Leaving  the  individual,  the  author 
next  proceeds  to  take  a  view  of  Country 
life  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  its 
manneta,  customs,  and  rural  characters ; 
festivals  and  holidays ;  wakes,  foirs, 
we(l<fings,  christenings,  and  burials ;  di- 
versions, and  superstitions;  thence  re- 
verting to  the  Bard,  he  details  his  deer- 
stealing  adventure  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's 
park,  the  consequent  prosecution,  and 
bis  removal  to  London  about  the  year 
1586. 

There  is  here  ample  scope  for  an 
amusing  narrative.  The  habits  and  occu- 
pations of  our  rustic  ferefethers  above 
two  centuries  ago ;  their  mode  of  life,  fa- 
shions, games,  and  notions  of  things, 
earthly  and  unearthly,  cannot  foil  to  in- 
terest us  deeply,  if  delineated  with  even 
common  skill.  Dr.  Drake  has  drawn  an 
excellent  picture  of  them,  and  displays 
in  this  view  the  great  variety  of  his  read- 
ing, as  well  as  the  extreme  diligence  with 
which  he  has  laboured  it  into  a  uniform 
and  highly  gratifying  composition.  — 
Among  the  rural  characters,  the  country 
gentleman,  the  country  clergyman,  the 
poor  copy>holder,  the  huswife,  the  form 
er's  heir,  the  boor,  &e,  &c^  as  well  as 
the  general  manners  of  the  age,  make  a 
distinguished  figure,  as  depicted  by  an- 
cient writers,  and  more  modem  anti' 
quaries,  Holinshed,  Massinger,  Herrick, 
Drayton,  Puttenham,  Heywood,  Jonson, 
Earle  (Microcosmography),  Lodge,  Pea' 
cham,  Spelman,  Selden,  Tusser,  Bourne, 
Gilpin,  Burton,  Fuller,  Stow,  Douce, 
Ritson,  Warton,  Strntt,  Soutbey,  Walter 
Scott,  and  others,  not  forgetting  the  ex 
qnisite  traits  with  which  Shakspeare  him- 
self so  largely  abounds.  HuHolofemes, 
in  Love's  Labour  Lost,   is,  though  a 


caricature,  a  model  for  Pedagogoea  wbeik 
compared  with  the  ]Hr^ession  as  it  to* 
commonly  existed  in  the  reigns  of  EKn* 
belli  and  James  I.  They  often  joined 
the  occupation  of  Conjuror  to  tibat  of 
Pedant;  and  our  author  has  collecteil 
the  foUowing  fiicts,  the  contemplation  of 
which  renders  us  thankfol  to  ProvidewDa 
for  the  improvement  which  lias  taken 
place  in  the  class  of  our  intnieton  of 
yonth. 

The  country-schoolmasters,  if  we  trast 
the  accounts  of  Ascbab  and  Peacbam,  were 
in  general  many  decrees  below  the  peda> 
^gue  of  Sbskspeara  in  ability ;  tyranny  and 
Ignorance  appear  to  have  Men  their  chief 
cnaracteristics ;  to  such  an  extent,  indeed, 
were  they  deficient  in  point  of  necessary 
knowledge,  that  Peacham  (in  bis  Compleat 
Gentleman,  Edit,  of  1634,)  speaking  of  bad 
masters,  declares  "it  is  a  geaenU  plague 
and  complaint  of  the  whole  land;  lor,  for 
one  discreet  and  able  teacher,  you  fehall  node 
twenty  ignorant  and  carelesse;  who  (among 
so  many  fertile  and  delicate  wits  as  Enghnd 
a&rdeth)  whereas  they  make  one  scboUert 
they  marre  ten." 

•  «  •  •  • 

Tu  the  charges  of  undue  severity  and  de- 
fective literature,  we  must  add,  I  am  afraid, 
the  in6nitely  mora  weishty  accusations  of 
frequent  immorality  and  Dunbonery.  Ludo- 
vicus  Vivos,  who  wrote  iust  before  the  age 
of  Shakspeare,  asserts,  toat  *'  some  scboM- 
masters  taught  Ovid's  books  of  love  to  their 
scholars,  and  some  made  expositions  and 
expounded  the  vices;".'  and  Peacham,  at 
the  close  of  the  era  we  are  considering,  cen- 
sures, in  the  strongest  terms,  their  too  com- 
mon levity  and  misconduct :  "  the  diseases 
whertunto  some  of  them  ««  very  sulyect^ 
are  kumoar  *adjblfy  (that  I  may  say  nothing 
of  the  grosse  iguoranoe  and  insumciency  of 
many)  whereby  they  become  ridiculous  and 
contemptiblei  both  in  the  schoole  and 
abroad.  Hence  it  comes  to  passe,  that  in 
many  places,  especially  in  Italy,  of  all  pro- 
fessions, tliat  of  pedanteria  is  held  in  baisest 
repute;  the  school-master  almost  in  eveiy 
comedy  beine  brought  upon  the  stage  to 
paraleil  the  Zani  or  PanUloun.  He  made 
us  good  sport  in  that  excellent  comedy  of 
Pe£tntiut,  acted  in  our  Trinity  CoUedge  in 
Cambridge,  and  if  I  be  not  deceived,  in 
Prttrianifi  F^Milaa*,  and  many  of  our  En> 
glish  plays. 

"  I  Knew  one,  who  in  winter  would  Ofdir' 
narily,  in  a  cold  morping,  whip  his  bojrs 
over,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  get  him* 
self  a  heat.  Another  beat  them  for  swear> 
ing,  and  all  the  while  be  sweares  himselfe 
with  horrible  oathes,  he  would  forgive  an^ 
fault  save  that. 

<'  I  had,  I  remember,  myselfe  (neera  St. 


■  Imtroction  of  a  Cbristian  Woman,  4to.  Ed. 
of  1*57. 
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Albane's  in  Hertfiirdshire,  whtrM  ^*9  Itorn) 
a  roaster,  who  by  no  tntreatr  would  teach 
any  sctiuller  hettad^  farther  than  hit  father 
bad  learned  before  him ;  as  if  be  had  onely 
learned  but  to  reade  English,  the  sonne, 
th'ouch  he  were  with  him  seven  _  yeares, 
should  eoe  no  further;  his  reason  was,  they 
%ould  then  ptoove  saucy  rogues,  and  con- 
troule  theii-  fathers :  yet  these  are  they  that 
cAentimes  bava  our  bopefull  gentry  under 
their  charaa  and  tuition, .  to  bring  tbem  in 
Kience  and  civiiity."  (Compleat  Gentleman, 
p.e6,«7.)  . 

.  We  .dull,  howeTer>  quit  these  rather 
luursfaly-dnwn  characters,  for  oue  of 
groater  refrMbmeot,  tbe  substantial  fitr- 
mer  or  yconac,  of  whom  the  foUowing 
interesting  definition  is  quoted .  from 
Harrison. 

'  This  sort  of  people  have  a  certaine  pre- 
heniiiience.  and  more  estimation  than  la- 
bourers and  the  common  sort  of  artificers, 
and  these  commonlie  live  wealthilie,  keepe 
good  houses,  and  travell  to  get  riofaes.  They 
•re  atso  for  the  most'  part  iwmers  to  gentle- 
nen,  «r  at  the  leastwise  artificers^  aiM  with 
gfaziue,  frcqu^ting  of  markets,  and  keep- 
ing of  servants  <not  idle  servants,  as  the 
gentlemen  doo,  but  such  as  get  both  their 
owne  and  part  of  their  masters  living)  do 
eome  to  great  welth,  in  somuch  that  manie 
of  them  are  able,  and  doo  buie  tbe  lands  of 
unthriltie  gemlemea,  and  often  settiog  their 
sonnes  to  the  schooles,  to  tbe  Universities, 
ud  to  tbe  Ins  of  Court;  or  otherwise  leaving 
tbem  stifiBcient  lands  whereupon  they  niay 
live  witliuut  labour,  doo  make  them  by  those 
meanes  to  become  gentlemen:  these  are 
they  that  in  times  past  made  all  France 
afraid.  And  albeit  they  be  not  called  mas- 
tw  as  gentlemen  are,  or  sir  as  to  knights 
apperteinetb,  but  bnelie  John  and  Thomas, 
tic:  yet  have  they  beene  found  to  have 
doone  verie  goud  service:  and  the  kings  of 
England  in  toughten  battels,  were  woont  to 
remaine  among  tliem  (who  were  their  foot- 
men) as  thePrench  kings  did  among  their 
iMrsemem  the  Prince  thereby  shewing 
where  bis  cbiefe  strength  did  consist.' 

Afler  this  description  of  the  rank  which 
the  Dsmuir  held  in  society,  we  shaH  proceed 
to  state  I  he  mode  in  which  he  commonly 
lived  ill  the  age  of  Elisabeth;  and  in  doing 
this  we  have  chosen,  as  usual,  to  adopt  at 
conniderahle  length  the  language  of-  our  old 
miters ;  i  practice  to  which  we  shall  in  fu- 
Mre  adhere,  while  detailing  tbe  manners, 
OMterasi  &e.  of  our  ancestors,  a  practice 
which  has  indeed  peculiar  advantages;  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  source  is  at  once  ap- 
parent, Uie  diction  possesses  a  peculiar 
charm  from  its  antique  cast,  and  the  expres- 
sion has  a  raciness  and  force  of  colouring, 
trtticbowes  ite  origin  to  actual  inspection, 
•ad  which,  consequently,  it  is  in  vain  tu  ex- 
fmt  on  such  subjects,  from  modern  compo- 
sition.- 

The  houses  or  cottases  of  tbe  farmers  were 
built,  in°  places  abounding  in  wood,  in  a  very 
sabstaiitisl  manner,  with  not  more  than 
hetwten-fbiir,  sis,-  or  nine  ioches  between 
stud Mtd  Stud;  but  in  the  open  and  chaoi- 
paine  Coitttiff  they  were  sooipeUed  to  use 


more  flimsy  materials,  and  here  and  there  a 
Iproing  to  which  thqr  fastened  their 'splints, 
and  then  covered  the-  whole  with  thicic  clay 
to  keep  out  the  wind.  *f  Certes  this  rude 
kind  or  building,"  says  Harrison,  made  tlie 
Spaniards  "  in  queene  Maries  daies  to  won- 
der, but  chceflie  when  they  saw  what  large 
diet  was  used  in  manie  of  these  so  homelie 
cottages,  in  so  mnch  that  one  of  no  small 
reputation  amongst  them  said  after  this 
manner:  These  £nglisb  (quoth  he)  have 
their  houses  made  of  sticks  and  durt,  but 
they  fare  commonlie  so  well  as  tke  King. 
Whereby  it  appeareth  that  he  liked  better 
of  our  good  fare  in  such  coarse  cabins,  than 
of  their  owne  thin  diet  in  their  prince-like 
habitations  and  palaces."  The  cottages  of 
the  peasantry  usually  consisted  of  but  two 
roopss  on  tbe  ground-Boor,  the  outer  fbr  the 
servants,  tbe  inner  for  the  roaster  and  his 
family,  and  they  were  thatched  with  straw 
or  sedge ;  while  the  dwelling  of  the  substan- 
tial former  was  distributed  into  several 
rooms  above  and  beneath,  was  coated  with 
white  Hme  or  cement,  and  was  very  neatly 
roofed  ^ith  reed;  hence  Tusser,  speaking  of 
the  farm-bquse,  gives  the  foUowing  direc- 
tions for  repairine  and  preserving  its  thatch 
in  the  month  of  May  : 

Where  booses  be  reeded  (as  hoases  hsve  need) 
Now  pare  off  tbe  mosse,  and  go  beat  in  tbe 

reed: 
Tbe  joster  ye  drive  it,  tbe  smoother  and  plaine, 
More  handsome  ye  make  it,  to  shut  off  the 


raine. 

A  few  years  before  the  era  of  which  we 
are  treating,  the  venerable  Hugh  Latimer, 
describing  in  one  of  his  sermons  the  eco- 
nomy of  a  farmer  in  his  time,  tells  us  that 
his  lather,  who  was  a  yeoman,  had  no  land 
of  his  own,  but  only  "  a  farm  of  three  or 
four  pounds  by  the  year  at  the  utmost ;  and 
hereu|ion  he  tilled  so  much  as  kept  half  a 
dozen  men.  He  had  a  walk  for  an  hundred 
sheep ;  and  my  mother  milked  thirty  kine. 
He  kept  his  son  at  school  till  he  went  to  the 
University,  and  maintained  him  there;  he 
married  his  daughters  with  five  pounds  or 
twenty  nobles  a  piece ;  he  kept  hospitality 
with  bis  neighbours,  and  some  alms  he  gave 
to  the  poor;  and  all  this  he  did  out  of  the 
said  farm. 

Land  let,  at  this  period,  it  should  be  re- 
memliered,  at  about  a  shilling  per  acre; 
but  ifi  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  its  value  ra- 
pidly increased,  together  with  a  proportional 
augmentation  of  the  comforts  of  the  farmers, 
who  even  began  to  exhibit  the  elegancies 
and  luxuries  of  life. 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  follow  our  au- 
thor into  his  extracts  on  this  point,  which 
are,  however,  curious  and  entertaining ; 
but  we  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  our 
subject  %vithout  copying  some  of  the  pas- 
sages relative  to  the  diet  and  hospitality 
of  this  important  class. 

Contrary  to  what  has  taken  place  in  mo- 
dern times,  the  hours  for  meals  were  later 
with  the  artificer  and  the  husbandman  than 
with  the  higher  order  of  society  ;•  tbe  former 
and  his  servants  usually  sitting  dewn  to  din- 
ner at  one  otdock,  and  to  simper  at  seven, 
whUe  tbe  gentlemen  took  the  first  at  eleven 


in  the  mpming,.  and  tbe  socoim}  at  five  in 
the  afternoon. 

It  would '  appear  from  tbe  cottage  to  the 
palace,  good  eating  was  as  much  cultivated 
in  tbe  days  of  Elisabeth  as  it  has  been  in 
any  subsequent  period;  and  the  rites  of  bes- 
pitaliQr,  more  especially  in  the  country,  were 
observed  with  a  frequency  and  cordiality 
which  a  further  progress  in  civiliaMion  hm» 
rather  tended  to  check  than  to  increase. 

Of  the  larder  of  the  cotter  and  the  shep- 
herd, and  of  the  hospitality  of  the  farmers, 
a  pretty  accurate  idea  may  be  acquired  frem 
tbe  simple  yet  beautiful  strains  of  an  old  pas- 
toral bard  of  Elisabeth's  days,  who,  de- 
scribing a  nobleman  fatigued  by  tbe  cfaasp, 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  long  fiwting, 
adds  that  he— 
l>id  lioDse  him  in  a  peakidi  graaage, 

Within  a  forest  great : 

Wheare,  knowne,  and  welcem'd,  u  tbe  plaee 

And  prnons  iDi|[ht  afibrde, 
Browne  bread,  whig,  baeon,  eurds,  and  diUr, 

Were  set  hhn  on  the  horde : 

A  cnsUon  made  of  lists,  a  stoele 

Half  backed  with  a  faoape. 
Were  breoght  bim,  and  he  sitteth  down 

Besides  a  sorry  coape. 

The  poor  old  couple  wish't  their  bread 
Were  wheat,  their  whig  were  perry, 

Their  bacon  beefe,  their  milke  and  cards 
Wrare  creame,  to  oiake  bim  ncry.> 

Thus  diTersifying  his  theme  with  prosfc 
and  verse,  does  Dr.  Drake  produce  his 
panorama  of  departed  times.  In  the  pert 
of  his  .work  more  immediately  before  as, 
we  find  the  descriptions  so  seductive  that 
we  can  hardly  tear  ourselves  ftom  then. 
The  foilovring,  which  cloaes  the  cbarae- 
ters  illustrative  of  rural  mannen  in  the 
Sbukspearian  age,  is  iVom  the  deKghtftil 
pen  of  Bishop  Earle,  and  we  caoBOt  MB- 
sent  to  omit  it,  though  this  branch  of  the 
snbject  is  more  eatcvtaiaiBg  in  itself  than, 
strictly  speaking,  connected  with  tbtf  h- 
teratnre  of  the  era,  which  is  the  ehief 
matter  for  illustration. 

_A  plain  eottJttry  fellom  is  one  (says  the 
Bishop)  who  manures  his  ground  well,  but 
lets  himself  lye  fallow  and  untilled.-  He  hu 
reason  enough  to  do  his  Inisiness,  and  net 
enough  to  be  idle  or  melancholy.  He  seems 
to  have  the  punishment  of  Hdiuchadaexxar^ 
for  his  conversation  is  among  beasts,  and 
his  tallons  none  of  th«  shortest,  only  he  eats 
not  grass,  because  he  loves  not  sal  lets.  His 
hand  guides  the  plough  and  tbe  phiUKh  his 
thoughts,  and  bis  ditch  and  land-mark  is 
the  very  mound  of  bis  meditaiioos.  1J«  o- 
postulates  with  his  oxen  very  understand- 
ingly,  and  speaks  gee  and  ree  better  than 
English.  His  mind  is  not  much  distracted 
with  objects,  but  if  a  good  fat  cow  come  in 
bis  way,  he  stands  dumb  and  aiunAbed 
and  though  his  baste  be  never  so  gnsat,  will 
fix  here  half  an  hoar's  oonteespisaioai  His 
habitation  is  some  poor  thatched  roof,  dis- 
tinguished from  his  barn  by  the  loopholes 
that  let  out  smoak,  which  the  rain liiul  long 

■  Warner's  Albion's  Esj^d.  ^qi.  4>> 
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siDM  washed  tbroogh,  bat  from  the  double 
cieling  of  bacon  on  the  inside,  which  has 
bung  dwre  from  hia  trandsire's  time,  and  is 
yet  to  make  rashers  fcrjwsterity.  His  din- 
ner is  his  other  weric,  for  he  sweats  at  it  as 
mMch  as  at  his  labour;  he  is  a  terrible  fast- 
ner  on  a  piece  of  beef,  and  yon  may  hope  to 
stave  the  guard  off  sooner.  His  religion  is  a 
prt  of  his  copyhold,  which  he  takes  from 
his  landlord,  and  refers  it  wholly  to  his 
discretion:  ^et  if  he  give  him  leave  he  is  a 
good  Christian  to  his  power,  (that  is)  comes 
to  ehureh  in  his  best  cloaths,  and  sets  there 
vrith  his  neighbours,  where  he  is  capable 
only  of  two  prayers,  for  rain,  and  fair  wea- 
ther. He  apprehends  God's  blessings  only 
irt  a  good  year,  or  a  fat  pasture,  and  never 
praises  him  but  on  good  ground.  Sunday  he 
esteems  a  day  to  make  merry  in,  and  thmks 
a  bagpipe  as  essential  to  it  as  evening  prayer, 
where  be  walks  very  solemnly  after  service 
•with  his  bands  coupled  behind  him,  and  cen- 
■ures  the  dancing  of  his  parish.  His  com- 
pliment with  his  neighbour  is  a  good  thump 
on  the  back,  and  his  salutation  commonly 
some  blunt  curse.  He  thinks  nothing  to  be 
vices,  but  pride  and  ill  husbandry,  from 
which  he  will  gravely  dissuade  the  youth, 
and  has  sohie  thrifty  hob-nail  proverbs  to 
clout  his  discourse.  He  is  a  niggard  all  the 
week,  except  only  market  day,  where,  if  his 
corn  sell  well,  he  thinks  he  may  drink  wiib 
a  good  conscience.  He  is  sensible  of  no 
calamity  but  the  burning  a  stack  of  com  or 
the  overflowing  of  a  meadow,  and  thinks 
Noah's  flood  the  greatest  plague  that  ever 
was,  not  because  it  drowned  the  world,  but 
•polled  the  crass.  For  death  he  is  never 
troubled,  and  if  he  get  in  but  his  harvest 
before,  let  it  come  when  it  will  he  cares  not. 

It  i»  from  these  characters,  of  which 
i*e  Iwve  only  selected  one  or  two  as  an 
example  of  the  author's  manner,  that 
Shakspciaie  diew  bis  dramatic  scenes  of 
the  personal  cenditioD,  mode  of  living, 
and  sentiments  of  his  inferior  characters. 
They  nre,  therefore,  not  only  curious  as 
connected  with  his  plays,  but  possessed 
of  an  intrinsic  value  which  loses  nothing 
in  the  lively  and  striking  style  of  the  olden 
writers. 

We  shall  now  conclude  our  observa- 
tions on  the  First  Part  of  this  undertaking, 
merely  noticing  that  the  chapters  on  the 
'^holidays  and  festivals,"  ana  "supersti- 
tioos,"  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  are 
exceedingly  entertaining.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  close  with  a  Christmas  carol 
held  to  be  the  most  ancient  drinking 
floBg,  composed  in  England,  extant.  The 
original  is  ih  the  old  Norman  French,  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  tra9slation,  we 
annex  a  specimen. 

ScicDon  ore  entendei  a  mis, 
De loiiu  same*  rcnns  a  wens. 

Pur  qnere  Noel ; 
Car  lem  out  dit  qna  en  ccst  bostet 
.      Soleit  tenir  la  feste  anncl 

A  hi  ccst  jnr. 

.   I^ordlings,  from  a  distant  borne. 
To  seek  oM  Christmas  arc  we  Qpme, 
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Who  loves  oar  niiutreisy  : 
And  here,  unieis  report  mis-say. 
The  grey-beard  dwells ;  and  on  tins  day 
Keeps  yearly  waisel,  ever  gay, 

With  festive  mirth  and  glee. 

liOrdlings,  list,  for  we  tell  yon  true ; 
Cl)ristinai  loves  the  jolly  crew 

That  cloady  care  dcfv : 
His  liberal  board  is  deftly  spread 
With  manchet  loaves  and  wastel-bread  { . 
His  gneata  with  <iih  and  fieah  are  fed. 

Nor  lack  the  stately  pye. 

Lordliaga,  it  is  our  host's  command. 
And  Cbristniaa  joins  him  hand  in  hand. 

To  drain  the  brimming  bowl : 
And  I'll  be  foremost  to  obey  : 
Then  pledge  me,  sirs,  and  drink  away. 
For  Chriatmas  revels  here  to  day, 

And  sways  without  contronl. 

Now  tcaiul  to  you  all !  and  merry  may  ye  be ! 
Bnt  foul  that  Wight  befall,  who  dnxki  not  heaUh 
to  me! 
The  frontispiece  to  the  first  vohime  is 
a  clever,  stony-looking  engraving,  by 
W.  J.  Fry,  of  Shakspeare,  hma  Mr.  Bul- 
lock's cast,  after  the  monumental  bust  at 
Stratford :  the  second  is  ornamented  with 
several  &c-similes  of  the  signature  of  our 
immortal  bard. 


A  full  and  correct  Account  of  the 
chief  Naval  Ocatrrenus  of  the  late  War 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  8;c.  Sfc. ;  with  an 
Appendix  and  Plates.  By  William 
James.    Svo.  pp.  744. 

Whoever  loves  truth,  must  like  this 
volume :  whoever  bates  falsehood,  must 
like  this  volume;  whoever  is  disgusted 
with  vain-glorious  boasting,  and  thinks 
that  the  surest  mode  of  preserving  peace 
is  to  have  an  accurate  view  of  the  losses 
of  war  to  all  parties,  must  like  this  vo- 
lume. For  it  is  a  good  volume :  the 
wholesome  disclosures  it  contains  are  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  best  effects,  by 
showing  England,  that  even  with  her 
mighty  navy  she  has  little  of  advantage 
to  gam  in  a  contest  with  the  United 
States,  and  by  showing  America,  that 
the  braggart  vauntings  of  many  of  her 
leaders,  are  but  poor  tricks  to  reconcile 
her  to  much  of  suffering  in  a  war  with 
Great  Britain.  Even  bad  all  the  vic- 
tories claimed  been  incontestable,  which 
are  here  proved  to  have  been  gross  mis- 
representations, the  pride  of  their  con- 
sciousucu  will  be  well  exchanged  for  the 
humbler  knowledge  of  bloody  contention 
and  fruitless  sacrifice  which  Mr.  James 
makes  known  to  the  American  people. 
Arrogance  and  presumption  are  great 
causes  of  war:  a  proper  sense  of  its 
mass  of  evils,  and  utter  want  of  counter- 
balancing good,  produces  a  disinclina- 
tion-to  Imtilities.  And  in  our  mind  this 
lesson  is  taught  very  forcibly  in  the  vo- 
lume before  us.    It  is  strange  that  man 


kind  should  be  so-  nrach  attaobed  to  m 
atrte  as  to  need  this  lessen ;  but  it  is  tao 
true  that  the  wisdom  of  ages  is  thrown 
away  upon  this  subject,  and  that  the 
work  of  mutual  destruetion  has  become 
so  glorious,  that  one  of  the  surest  paths 
to  fame  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  sue- 
cessful  pursuit  of  an  art,  which  eMbles<a 
man  to  kill  the  greatest  nnmberof  'men 
by  means  of  evolutions  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  the  use  of  horrible  en- 
gines. Some  nations  rejoice,  and  othefa 
mourn,  at  the  birth  of  a  chiM ;'  tome 
exult,  and  others  lament,  at  death :  bat, 
(and  it  is  an  extraordinary  ftct,  if  we  re- 
flect at  all  upon  the  miseries  of  the  case,) 
there  is  among  all  nations  a  coaiteon  con- 
sent to  praise  their  gods,  and  give  them- 
selves up  to  joy,  when  tbey  obtain  a 
victory  over  another  nation,  and  happily 
contrive  to  slay  an  immense  number  of 
other  men,  who  have  relatives  and  friends 
to  weep  fbr  their  fiill — these  very  leia. 
tives  and  friends,  should  the  result  ha 
reversed,  in  their  turn  sbonthig,  illoBM. 
nating,  and  triumphing.  Surely  there  ia 
more  in  tins  than  philosophy  can  find 
out,  or  civilisation  account  for;  but  so 
it  IB. 

And  while  it  is  so,  there  is  but  one 
thing  to  be  desired,  namely,  that  in  the 
history  of  these  combats  every  matter 
should  be  placed  on  a  richt  footing,  and 
that  no  deception  should  be  suffered  to 
encourage  either  party  to  continue  the 
ruin  begun,  or  to  begin  it  again  at  a  fu- 
ture p«iod  on  slight  grounds  and  fnr 
slight  causes.  If  countries  wifl  have 
war,  it  is  well  that  tbey  should  be  aware 
of  what  it  is  they  are  fond. 

We  have  rarely  met  with  a  more  in- 
structive work,  in  this  point  of  view,  than 
the  present.  Self-sufficienuy,  gasconad- 
ing, mock-glory;  ^otism,  and  many  «f 
the  base  passions  which  ntiutish  warlike 
propensities,  are  sadly  exposed  by  Mr. 
James ;  under  whose  imluiries  prodigiotta 
heroes  sink  into  horrid  insignificance,  and 
mighty  deeds  into  gossip  stories. 

It  would  not  well  consist  with  our  plan, 
which  is  rather  devoted  to  literature  and 
scientific  information,  to  enter  at  length 
into  an  analysis  of  this  publication. — 
Suffice  it  to  describe  it  generally  as  an 
able  and  important  work,  which  goes  mi- 
nutely, and  on  official  documents,  into 
the  whole  of  the  late  contest  between  this 
country  and  America,  to  show  that  most 
of  the  boasted  victories  of  the  eafemy 
were  shameless  gasconades,  founded  on 
untruths  little  consistent  with  the  chival- 
rous honour  timt  has  su  long  been  the 
brightest  ornament  of  the  warrior's  occu- 
pation. England  is  his  debtor  fbr  bavii^, 
by  fair  statements,  anpliinke4  many  a  da<» 
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iWE  liSWAity  oazette;  and 


sa 


in  bonwwwl  fottwrt}  and  cwiy  aational 
fatlMg  i$  iatcwBteJ  in  tbc  dcvelopemeots 
•f  wmcli  iiM  book  ooatains  so  ample  a 
store.  Nekher  will  tbe  work  be  u»eleu 
in  Ancrica.  if  received  in  tbe  manner  it 
deaerves.  In  tke  end,  Tmth  k  tbe  only 
etm€U€r»r ;  and  the  aaoaer  bit  reign  u 
•alabtiahedk  Um  batter  will  it  be  for  both 
CMwtmt.  Should  than  he  a  rivalry,  let 
it  be  an  hoaeat  one.  Bonhast  ana  de- 
traction aaa  the  worst  of  weapons ;  and 
thoagh  our  aalbor  has  gone  through  bit 
task  with  M  the  patriotic  aeal  of  a 
Britoa,tt  will  ever  be  reneasbeivd  to  bis 
cicdk,  that  die  provocation  was  an  at- 
taas^  to  a^  up  a  imnciple  of  scandalous 
iasult  and  aolorions  wrong,  "  that  British 
sailors  were  not  difficult  to  be  beaten  by 
au  aqual  force."  This  calumny,  after 
their  splendid  aohicvemeqts  throughout 
the  world,  would  require  no  refutation  ; 
but  when£iets  and  circumstances  are  ad- 
duced in  si^tportof  it,  with  a  ainuteBeas 
assembling  truth,  that  cititcn  does  bu 
duty,  and  merits  the  applause  of  his 
•ouatry,  who  refutes  ber  stnnderers,  and 
nscurs  ber  honour. 

This,  in  oiur  opinion,  Mr.  James  has 
fully  done,  and  furnished  England  with  a 
work  suuttsii^  in  its  details,  as  it  is  va 
kiabie  in  its  amply  acoomplisiied  object. 
The  argument  is  so  catensive,  and  the  oc- 
aasioDS  on  which  it  is  raised  so  nwltitu- 
dkious,  that  «xtract  would  be  doing  it 
i^iustice  {  and  we  can  oaly  re£er  to  the 
«rark  itself  for  a  complete  and  interesliag 
record  of  all  the  actions  foaght  during 
the  late  war,  in  wliicfa  tbe  respective 
feioesare  correctly  detailed,  the  particu- 
lars of  the  engageavnts  dearly  related,  and 
the  results  weighed  on  a  comparative 
catiniate,  alike  distinguished  for  curious 
ia£Dnuation  and  impartial  reasoning.  For 
sheer  entertainment  we  would  have  re- 
commended it,  had  it  not  laid  a  higher 
claim  apon  us  for  the  intelligence,  utility, 
and  general  merit  of  its  pages.  But  what- 
ever way  we  consider  it,  we  are  sure  we 
are  doing  right  in  saying,  that  it  deserves 
the  attentive  penutd  of  every  English 
tnau. 

El  BOY,  occarioned  by  the  Death  t^ 
tke  amiable  and  much-lamented  PriM' 
CKss  Chaklotte;  by Halt. 

This  elegy  ra  on  a  sheet  of  paper  sur^ 
rounded  with  the  black  edges,  to  which 
our  eyes  have  of  late  been  so  much  accus- 
tomed in  the  periodical  publications.  We 
notice  tlib  as  one  of  the  modes  of  express 
insi  mourning  adopted  in  the  present  time. 
Most  of  the  London  Newspapers  have 
for  the  last  fortnight  been  bordered  with 
a  deep  black  margin ;  and  we  have  seen 
an    excellent   provincial    p<^ei>    (The 


Sheffield  Mercury,)  where  this  was  car- 
ried between  ev^y  one  of  the  eolnmas, 
and  produced  a  singular  effect  Funeral 
urUs  have  also  been  employed  to  denote 
the  grief  of  the  writers ;  and  this  is  so  far 
from  being  a  modem  custom,  that  it  was 
rather  carried  to  a  greater  pitch  centuries 
ago.  In  the  2d  Part  of  Henry  IV. 
Northumberland,  describing  the  approach 
of  the  bearer  of  ill  tidings,  says, 

This  man's  brow,  like  to  a  Hlle  leif. 

Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volome. 

The  title-pages  were  indeed  most  gro- 
tesquely decked,  and  it  was  a  common 
custom  to  print  elegiac  poems  with  every 
intermediate  leaf  entirely  black.  But  we 
laave  this  episode,  (too  long  for  the  main 
subject,)  to  give  a  specimen  of  two  of 
tbe  fifteen  verses,  of  which  Mr.  Hatt's 
poem  consists : 

Cat  oC  as  tone  yoauf  bad,  wbete  teader  stem 
Weight  down  ia  tears  iti  lovely  Aagile  fom, 

So  droo^d  tlia  fair  with  ber  own  diadem. 
And  lily-liko  obeyed  the  t weeping  ttoim. 

Yet,  thon  art  fled  to  maotiont  of  the  kictt, 
And  with  thy  gentle  babe,  where  all  it  peace ; 

Ah  I  when  tball  we  enjoy  so  tweet  a  rest, 
That  toft  tocirty  that  ne'er  can  ceate  i 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 
BNauAVED  patuTS :  STomtao's 

CAMTEBSUBT   MLOaiMS. 

According  to  Pope,  "  A  man  not  only 
shows  his  taste,  but  bis  virtue  by  tbe  pic- 
tures that  hang  on  his  walls." 

In  like  manner  otir  print  shops  not  only 
show  the  progress  of,  but  mark  and  influ- 
ence the  f  uWic  tsste.  It  mutt  of  course  be 
obvious  that  some  care  should  be  taken  to 
discouutenaace  whatever  exiiibitions  of  this 
kind  have  a  tendency  to  degrade  tbe  na- 
tional character,  vitiate  our  taste,  or  corrupt 
our  murals,  There  can  be  no  objection  to 
the  wit  of  caricature;  but  there  is  a  species 
of  vulgar  and  loose  prints,  that  are  as  offen- 
sife  and  low  they  are  diseracefu). 

On  the  other  liand  we  have  great  pleasure 
in  remarking,  that  our  respectable  print- 
shops  abound  with  fine  examples  of  British 
and  foreign  art, and  we  hope  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  a  mart  may  be  found  to 
accelerate  their  sale. 

In  tbe  mean  time  an  occasional  notice  of 
eoch  as  apf  ear  to  merit  attention  may  not 
be  unacceptable  ;  aaore  especially  as  our 
publication  embraces  all  those  subjects 
which  interest  their  admirers,  or  are  con 
nected  with  the  fine  arts. 

Previous  to  the  French  revolution,  the 
number  of  print-collectors  in  Paris,  was 
such  as  nearly  to  remunerate  the  artist,  in- 
deoendent  of  the  chance  for  sale  by  public 
exnibkion. 

Where  wealth  is  united  with  taste  and 
discernment  there  can  be  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  want  of  encouragement.  The  port- 
folio therefore,  as  an  appendage  to  the  li- 
brary, if  generally  adopted,  would  be  at  least 
a  means  of  fomfsbing  a  useful  amusement 
to  the  collector  and  emphiyraent  to  tha 
artist. 


We  have  been  led  to  these  retnaifca,  not 
only  as  introductory  to  tbe  notice  of  atveml 
recently  published  engravings,  bat  fima 
having  it  now  in  our  power  especially  to 
congratulate  the  subscribers  and  the  publie 
on  the  successful  &iish  of  the  print  of  tbe 
Canterbury  Pilgrims,  from  the  painting  of 
T.  Stotbard,  Esq.  R.  A. ;  tbc  ori(^naI  of 
which  is  in  tbe  possession  of  Hart  Davis,  Esq. 

The  Print  has  been  finished  by  Janaes 
Heath,  Esq.  A.  R.  A.  and  is  executed  in  a 
style  of  excellence  suitable  to  tbe  talent  and 
character  he  has  so  long  and  so  justly  main- 
tained. A  description  of  tbe  pmntiag,  bj 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Carey,  and  an  etching  by 
Scbiavonetti,  have  been  long  known  to 
amateurs,  from  both  of  which  the  geneml 
merits  of  this  admirable  production  have 
been  also  more  deeply  impressed  on  tbe 
public  mind. 

To  the  subscribers,  many  of  whom  may 
be  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  history  of  the  plate,  it  may  be  proper  to 
say  something  of  tbe  unavailable  delay,  ia 
the  course  of  its  execution  ;  and  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  their  candour  will  allow  that 
the  death  of  three  persons'  prindpilly  en- 
gaged in  tbe  undertaking  siiKe  its  com- 
mencement, may  in  a  great  degree  account 
for  this  delay.  When  it  is  also  considered, 
with  how  much  difficulty,  even  under  tbe 
most  favourable  circumstauces,  a  perform- 
ance worthy  of  the  public  attention,  ia 
brought  forward  to  challenge  r^^ud, 
amidst  works  of  contemporary  ment  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  to  satisfy  the  eye  of 
tbe  painter,  and  stand  tbe  test  of  the  con- 
noisseur, other  strong  grounds  of  excuse  will 
be  acknowledged. 

Between  the  first  projecting  and  tbc  final 
accomplishment,  "  is  no  narrow  fHtb." 
There  is  here  no  calculation  of  certain  means 
to  certain  ends ;  the  foundation  on  which 
such  a  fabric  is  reared,  must  be  of  rare  ma- 
terials, which  are  not  always  at  band  :  they 
must  be  sought,  and  watted  for,  and  its 
finish  only  can  determine  it  a  monmnent 
of  triumph,  or  a  (ttsjointed  edifice.  Hapvily 
in  the  present  instance  another  wreath  a 
added  to  the  British  school  of  art. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  sight  of  a 
finished  pruof,and  were  gratified  toseesoaUy 
preserved  the  character  of  the  individuals  in 
this  interesting  picture  of  tbe  *<  OMen 
times,"  as  well  as  of  its  geneni  efiect  and 
appearance  as  a  whole.  Had  the  state  of  the 
arts  been  in  the  highest  degree  of  cultivatioB 
at  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the  imagination  of 
the  poet  could  not  have  been  embodied 
with  more  success.  We  liave  tbe  costume 
of  his  lime,  and  tbe  characters  are  those  of 
the  species,  each  the  most  perfect  of  its 
class.  Without  the  asnstance  of  die  poem, 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake  tbe  expression  of 
the  more  distiuguisbed  among  them. 

The  miller  who  leads  tbe  procession,  will 
serve  as  a  model  for  any  sottish  lout,  with  all 
tbe  vulgar  wit  and  cunning  of  bis  |_ 

"  Bat  first,  I  nnke  a  pratcstatioaa, 

That  I  am  droake,— I  know  it  by  my  i 

And  therefore,  If  mat  I  mis^peke  or  t^, 

Wite  it  the  ale  of  Sonthwarke,  I  yoa  pn^.' 


'  Mr.  ftobert  Cromek,  Mr.fw^SddaTaMtti, 
and  bis  brother  Mr^  W.  SaUafuaetti. 
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ili«  steed  is  equally  ft]>propriate,  a  heavy 
stutnbliBg  jade,  with  evciy  appeodage  be- 
longing to  the  character  of  both  man  aod 
horse. 

The  contrast  and  variety  in  the  whole 
»  piece  is  far  beyond  our  power  of  description, 
and  we  can  only  indulge  in  stating  the  plea- 
sure it  has  given.us,  and  tbe  powerful  inte- 
rest it  has  excited.  To  the  character  of  tlie 
scholar  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  "  Pro-di- 
gi'FOus."'  There  is  all  the  vacancy  of  an 
abstracted  mind, simple, not  foolish. 

The  fidl  and  portly  inien  of  the  franklin 
is  well  set  off*  by  the  characters  about  him, 
especially  by  tlie  Kuislit,  whose  bearing  is 
that  of  the  soldier  and  the  geatleman.    The 
females  are  equally  well  o[>posed,  the  peo- 
eive  mien  of  the  Lady  Priocess,  with  tbe 
flippant  coquetry  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  and 
her  surrounding  companions,  the  Friars  and 
the  Monk,  who  are  characterised  in  every 
feature  by  jollity  and  lensuahty.    The  halt 
of  the  groupe  by  the  flood,  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  lots,  contributes  to  the  action  of 
the  horses,  and  shows  great  skill  in  the  ar- 
tist, who  by  this  means  has  exhibited  their 
various  movements,  nor  ha^  he  been  less 
observant  of  their  different  characters.    We 
miubt  go  on  tn  remark  the  individual  ex- 
celTence  tliat  belongs   to  the  series  of  per- 
sons composing  the  lengthened  pron-ssioa, 
but  we  repeat  that  they  huve  beei).  so  ably 
and  critioilly  commented  on  in  Mr.  Carey's 
animated  and  scientific  description,  that  we 
may  dismiss  the  suliject  in  the  fullest  con- 
fidence that  the  merits  of  the  performance 
wilt  be  justly  appreciated  by  the  lovers  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  and  that  |Hiblic  encourage- 
ment wiH  satisfy  tbe  claims  of  die  widow, 
ami  the  exertions  of  those  whe  have  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  forward  this  truly 
valuable  work  of  art. 

It  may  be  merely  necessary  to  add,  to  r^ 
fresh  tbe  memories  of  those  who,  in  the  lapse 
of  time,  may  have  forgotten  the  circum- 
stance*) that  this  picture  of  the  Pilgrims  was 
painted  by  Mr.  Stothard  about  ten  years  a^'o, 
lor  the  original  proprietor,  Mr.  R.  Croraek, 
whose  taste  and  selection  in  the  subject  was 
followed  up  hy  the  best  efforts  of  the  artist ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  notice,  that  Mr.  Stothard 
had  made  several  sketches  of  tbe  diflferent 
characters  previous  to  the  communication 
from  Mr.  Cromek.  With  this  co-iiKidence 
it  cannot  be  doubted  the  subject  was  entered 
upon  con  imutre. 

Louis  Scbiavoneitl  produced  bis  etching 
some  time  after,  one  of  the  finest  spe- 
cimens that  had  for  some  time  appeared. 

It  remained  for  Mr.  James  Heath  to  put 
the  finishing  hand  to  the  plate,  after  bring 
employed  on  the  earliest  works  of  Mr.  Stot- 
hard, with  whom  be  has  so  long  been  a  dis- 
tinguished conteatpoiary. 

D  •  •  •  •  •. 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

The  following  article  has  appeared  in  the 
Hamburgh  Correspondent. 

'•The  plant  {Aliama  Plantago,  Linnsus) 
which  is  successfully  employed  as  a  cure 
for  hydrophobia,  grows  in  water,  either  in 
marshes,  lakes,  or  ponds.  It  has  a  capillary 
root  resembUng  that  of  an  onion.  The  plant 
continues  under  water  until  the  month  of 
June,  at  the  commencement  of  which,  or 
even  during  the  month  of  May,  in  a  warm 
temperature,  from .  five  to'  seven  detached 
sprouts,  of  a  long  convex  form,  shoot  from 
beneath  the  water.  These  sprouts  have  a 
reddish  bark,  and  are  each  provided'with  a 
pointed,  smooth,  and  deep-coloured  leaf.  In 
the  month  of  June,  a  stalk  appears,  with  a 
round  green  root  resembling  that  of  aspara- 
gus. This  stalk  shoots  from  beneath  the 
water,  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  with- 
out leaves.  It  is  divided  into  several  sprigs 
without  leaves,  at  the  extremity  of  each  of 
which  is  a  small  trefoil  flower,  of  a  pale  red 
colour,  which  afterwards  contains  the  seed. 
This  plant  is  in  blossom  during  the  whole  of 
the  summer  season.  The  latter  end  of  Au- 
gtist  is  the  fittest  time  to  gather  it.  It  is 
made  nse  of  in  the  following  manner:— one 
large  loor,  or  two  or  three  small  ones,  are 
first  well  washed  and  dried  in  the  shade. 
They  are  then  reduced  to  powder,  and  strew- 
ed upon  bread  and  butter,  and  in  this  wav 
administered  to  the  patient.  On  the  sccona, 
or  at  most  the  third  trial,  this  remedy  will 
destroy  the  virus  of  the  madness,  however 
violent  it  may  be,  even  when  the  symptoms 
of  hydrophobia  have  already  appeared.  This 
root  operates  with  equal  efficacy  on  dogs 
wluch  have  been  bitten,  as  well  as  on  mad 
dugs.  During  an  interval  of  twenty-five 
years,  this  specific  has  constantly  been  found 
an  infallible  preservative  against  madness. 
It  has  cored  individuals,  in  whornHhis  dis- 
ease bad  acquired  so  deetded  a  character, 
that  they  attacked  and  tut  all  who  cune 
near  them;  and  no  symptoms  of  relapse 
were  ever  observable.  Nlimerous  cures  have 
been  effected,  partictilarW  tu  the  government 
ofTula." 

We  are  indebted  for  this  notice  to  Mr. 
F.  V.  Turgeneif,  who  has  lately  sent  from 
Moscow,  for  gratuitous  distribution,  000  co- 
pies of  an  engraving  and  description  of  this 
plant. 


Fine  Ann.— Tbe  Diario  di  Roma  ao- 
ooances  that  Mr.  Grunet  has  finished  a 
]neture,  which  has  attracted  general  atten- 
tion, and  is  accttunted  hb  chef-d'osovre. 


ORIGINAL  AND  INTERESTING 

NARRATIVE. 

VOYAGE  TO  THK  CONGO. 

CHAPTER  THE  ELEVBHTB. 

Fitit  to  the  Fetitk  Rock. — Appear- 
ance of  the  Rher  and  ^aeent  lands. — 
Captain  Tucbey  arrives  at  LombU,-^ 
Restoration  of  a  ffative  retmmiitg  Jrom 
sltvery  to  his  friends. — Bistory  4gr  the 
man  to  restored. — Anxiety  of  an  African 
father  for  the  education  m  his  son. — 
Perfidy  of  a  Lxvtrpotd  sune^tradxr. — 
Sudden  metamorphosis  of  the  restored 
native.-'Gratitudp  of  his  father. 


'  It  reminded  os  of  Domioie  Sampson,  in- 
On;  Manncriaf. 


place,  and  re-cioawd  the  ehaanel.  Ak 
the  usoil  hour  they  cast  anchor  in  tw* 
fathom  water,  on  the  bank,  off  the  CMl 
cad  of  Stocking  Island. 

The  Fetbh  Rock  was  fouad,  at  day. 
light  on  the  25tb,  to  bear  W.  by  S.,  and 
the  Beacon  Rock  N.  E.  In  the  eoune 
of  tbe  morning  the  CaplMa  visited  tbe 
Fetish  Rock,  which  rises  perpendicuhn-ly 
from  the  river,  and  is  completely  isolated. 
The  land  behind  exhibits  a  wide  plain, 
covered  with,  reedy  grass,  and  here  and 
there  diversified  with  a  corn  plantation. 
The  rock  is  distant  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  opposite  bank,  and  it  vay 
be  said  completely  to  eonunaiid  the  pas» 
sage  of  the  river.  C^>ta!n  Tackey  conld 
not  prevail  on  some  of  the  natives  on 
boanl  to  accompany  him  in  tbe  boal^ 
from  their  dread  of  the  whirlpools,  which 
to  them  are  subjects  of  great  tenor.  No 
whirlpool,  however,  coold  he  discover  at 
this  time.  A  few  insignificant  eddies, 
close  to  the  base  of  the  rock,  were  the 
only  appearances  that  at  fll  indicated  that 
wliirlpoois  were  to  be  apprehended  iii 
the  rainy  season.  The  current  here  ran 
stronger  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
river,  but  did  not  exceed  two  miles  and 
a  half  in  the  hour.  From  the  top  of  the 
rock  an  extensive  view  of  the  river  is  ob- 
tained ;  but  the  prospect  is  only  intei«gt> 
ing  from  its  extent,  as  the  hiUs  which 
encompass  the  Congo  are  nearly  barre% 
and  present  noiliiog  of  that  variety  which 
the  eye  delights  to  survey.  Two  bippo> 
potami  were  seen  just  as  they  reached 
the  Fetish  Rock,  with  their  heads  above 
the  water.  A  shot  was  fired  at  theniy  bat 
without  efifect,  other  than  that  of  deter- 
mining them  to  make  a  precipitate  r^ 
treat. 

Favoured  by  a  fteab  sea-breeae,  Ci^. 
Tuckey  and  bis  party  weighed  at  three 
in  the  aflemooB,  and  at  six  cast  anchor, 
off  the  town  of  Lombie.  The  Faka,  or 
King's  merchant,  who  was  to  introdnce 
Capt.  Tuckey  to  tbe  Cheenor,  or  kins  of 
Bdmma,  resided  at  this  place,  which  is 
considered  one  of  some  importance. 
Lombie  contains  not  fewer  than  a  hundred 
huts.  The  market  of  the  Bauya,  or 
King's  town,  is  heU  in  it.  No  trading 
takes  place  at  Bauya,  and  in  consequence 
all  veaseb  that  come  Car  mercantile  puP- 
poses  are  obkgcd  to  stop  at  Lombie,  It 
is  curioos  tliat  the  market  of  one  town 
shoidd  be  held  in  another.  Some  in- 
quiries were  made  into  tbe  cause  of  this 
arrangement ;  to  which  it  was  answered, 
that  the  market  was  firequeiited  by  the 
people  of  the  couutry  in  great  nmuber^ 
and  if  any  dispute  were  to  arise  between 
them  and  the  Banya  people,  the  btter 


A  fresh  sea- breeze  setting  in,  at  three  ... 

o'clock  ia  the  aftenioon  they  qnitted"  tbb  woulcT  be  in  great  danger  of  being  burnt. 
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SDd  evcB  the  penoa  of  the  Cbeenor 
might  not  b«  held  sacred  !  If  this  reason 
be  the  true  one  for  the  market  being  held 
at  Lombie,  it  follows  that  his  majesty  the 
Cheenor  of  Bomma  cannot  boast  of 
bciag  at  the  bead  <^  a  remarkably  vigor- 
o«s  •dminntration,  since  it  is  apprehend- 
ed a  squabble  between  the  market  people 
in  the  Banya  might  cost  the  king  his  life. 
It  should  seem,  that  if  such  danger 
really  existed,  some  stronger  measure 
would  appear  necessary  than  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  market  at  Lombie ;  but 
it  is  ]Hobably  assumed,  that  if  any 
tomult  should  arise  at  the  last-mentioned 
place,  his  miyesty  wonid  have  sufficient 
notice  of  it  to  be  enabled  to  take  to  his 
beels,  before  those  desperadoes  coukl 
arrive  at  his  palace,  who  would  consign 
bis  royal  person  to  the  flames. 

It  was  here  that  Simmons,  a  black 
man,  who  had  sailed  with  the  expedition 
from  Enghind,  having  been  sent  on  board 
the  Congo,  while  she  lay  at  Deptford,  by 
Sir  Home  Popham,  that  he  might  be  car- 
lied  back  to  his  own  country,  discovered 
•ome  of  his  relations.  Hb  father  and  bro- 
thercame  on  board  and  immediately  recog- 
nized him.  The  joy  of  the  father  was  very 
great  at  finding  his  son  restored  to  him, 
after  a  long  absence,  during  which  evei^ 
hope  of  seeing  him  again  bad  expired. 
The  emotion  of  the  son  bore  no  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  father.  What  he  bad 
aeen  of  European  manners,  seemed  to 
inspire  him  with  contempt  for  savaf^e  life, 
and  he  did  not  recal  with  peculiar  de- 
light his  old  negro  associations.  His 
deportment  was  net  that  which  a  poet 
would  have  bestowed  upon  an  African 
Prince  returning  from  foreign  lands  and 
slavery,  to  his  native  soil  and  liberty. — 
Had  he  been  asked  in  the  language  of 
Cowper — 

«  ■  having  seen  our  state, 

Out  palaces,  aorladie*,  and  oar  pomp 
Of  equirage,  our  gardens  and  our  sports, 
Aod  beard  our  miuic ;  are  tl^  simple  frieods, 
Thy  simple  fare,  and  all  thy  plain  delights. 
As  dear. to  thee  as  once?" 

it  is  not  venturing  much  to  say,  the  an- 
swer would  have  been  in  the  negative. 
He  went  ashore  With  his  friends,  but  he 
refused  to  throw  off  his  European  attire. 
Numbers  crowded  round  him  as  if  anxious 
to  learn  what  he  had  seen,  where  he  had 
been,  and  how  he  had  been  treated. 
His  return  seemed  the  signal  for  a  general 
jabilee,  and  through  the  whole  of  the 
night  sbq/nt^  and  songs  of  rejoiting,  ac- 
companied by  the  sound  of  the  drum, 
enlivened  the  whole  town,  and  seemed  to 
marlr  this  as  an  important  era  in  the 
annals  of  Lombie. 

Till  now  few  inquiries  had  been  made 


into  the  history  of  this  man.  He  had 
reported  himself  to  be  the  son  of  a  Prince, 
but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  asser- 
tion, from  its  being  so  very  common 
among  the  negroes  met  with  m  Europe, 
and  in  the  colonies  of  European  nations. 
He,  however,  was  no  impostor.  His 
bbtory,  though  short,  is  rather  curious, 
and  adds  one  dark  stain  to  the  denada- 
tion  and  merited  obloquy,  which  has 
long  attached  to  the  character  of  an 
European  slave-merchant. 

Mengova  Seki,  a  priuce  of  the  blood, 
and  one  of  the  principal  counsellors  of 
the  Cheenor  of  Bomma,  having  a  high 
opinion  of  the  advantages  possessed  over 
his  countrymen  by  the  Europeans  who 
visited  Africa,  wished  to  correct  in  bis 
offspring  the  deficiencies  he  felt  in  him- 
self. He  was  not  content,  therefore,  that 
his  son  should  merely  be  taught  those 
things  which  could  be  learned  in  Bomma. 
His  iNireutal  anxiety  aspired  higher,  and 
he  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  giving  him 
an  European  education.  Mengova  Seki 
considered,  that  to  succeed  in  the  object 
which  he  had  nearest  to  his  heart,  it  was 
fitting  that  the  experiment  should  be 
made  before  the  habits  of  his  favourite 
son  should  be  fixed  by  years,  as  all  the 
discipline  of  other  countries,  be  rationally 
enough  apprehended,  would  fail  to  make 
a  great,  beneficial,  and  permanent  impres- 
sion on  one  who  had  grown  up  to  man- 
hood in  Bomma.  With  these  feelings, 
when  Simmons  (as  he  was  called  by  the 
Europeans)  was  but  nine  or  ten  years  of 
age,  he  spoke  to  a  Liverpool  captain,  in 
whom  he  thought  he  could  safely  confide, 
on  the  subject  of  his  thoughts.  He  com- 
municated to  him,  without  reserve,  the 
fond  ideas  which  he  ventured  to  indulge, 
of  the  future  brilliant  destiny  of  his  son, 
if,  on  his  natural  abilities,  that  know- 
ledge, and  those  arts  could  be  grafted, 
which  formed  the  bases  of  European  as- 
cendancy. Tfae  person  to  whom  he  ap- 
plied, approved  much  of  the  idea  which 
had  struck  the  mind  of  the  King  of  Bom- 
ma's  counsellor;  he  entirely  concurred 
with  him  in  thinking  that  the  great  capa- 
city which  the  youth  already  displayed, 
would  make  him  a  prodigy,  if  it  were 
unfolded  with  European  skill  and  care  ; 
and  he  did  honour  to  that  parental  love 
and  comprehensive  understanding,  to 
which  the  idea  of  effecting  this  had  first 
occurred.  One  difficulty  yet  remained. 
Mensova  Seki  had  no  friend  on  whom  he 
could  intrude  the  imiiortant  charge, — 
the  superintendance  of  the  education  of 
his  beloved  son.  On  this  point  tfae  cap- 
tain relieved  him  at  once.  He  promised 
to  take  care  of  him ; — ^to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  his  studies,  and  in  due  tioie  to 


restore  him  to  his  countty,  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  and  an  enlightened  states- 
man. The  delighted  father  returned  a 
thousand  thanks  to  the  kind  friend,  who 
took  such  a  lively  interest  in  the  future 
prosperity  of  bis  boy,  and,  through  him, 
of  Bomma.  Such  re%vards  as  his  grati- 
tude could  offer,  were  profusely  bestow- 
ed, and  others  were  promised  when  the 
greqt  work,  about  to  be  begun,  should 
be  successfully  completed.  The  son  of 
Mengova  Seki  was  then  confided  to  tfae 
captain  by  his  anxious  parent,  with  » 
request  that  he  might  be  educated  in  the 
best  manner,  and  taught,  in  perfection, 
the  white  man's  peculiar  art — that  of 
making  books.  Every  thing  was  pro- 
mised ;  the  Prince  was  assured  he  misbt 
set  his  heart  at  rest,  and  look  forwarato 
see  his  son  return  to  Bomma,  all  his 
fondest  hopes  could  desire.  The  parent 
embraced  his  child,  and  the  captain 
sailed ;  but,  instead  of  keeping  his  word 
with  Mengova  Seki -instead  of  having 
the  boy  taught  "  to  make  books,"  he~ 
contented  himself  with  putting  him  in 
the  way  of  learning  to  make  sugar — he 
basely  made  a  slave  of  him,  and  sold  him 
to  a  planter  at  St.  Kitt's !  I 

Doomed  to  the  meanest  offices  of 
colonial  drudgery,  the  unfortunate  bey 
was  sufficiently  sensible  of  his  high  birtb, 
to  feel  indignant  at  finding  himself  thus 
the  victim  of  a  fond  father's  credulity, 
and  a  riave-dealer's  inhuman  rapacity. 
He  watched  bis  opportunity,  and  escaped 
on  board  of  an  English  man  of  war. 
Here  he  served  during  a  considerable  pe- 
riod, and  was  paid  off  on  the  redoctioo 
of  the  navy  at  the  termination  of  the  war. 
When  the  expedition  to  the  Congo  was 
determined  upon,  he  was  sent  on  board 
as  before  stated,  and  acted  as  cook's 
mate  on  his  passage,  the  duties  of  which 
office  he.considered  it  no  degradation  for 
the  son  of  Mengova  Seki  to  perform. 

On  the  day  after  that  on  which  he  was 
restored  to  his  friends,  he  came  to  pay 
his  old  acquaintances  a  visit,  and  to 
astonish  them  by  his  magnificence.  It 
was  not  easy  for  the  latter  to  recognise 
him  in  the  superb  attire,  in  which  he  now 
made  his  appearance.  Over  his  dtrtv 
banyan  and  trowsers  he  sported  a  silk 
coat  embroidered  with  silver,  which  was 
evidently  a  piece  of  cast-off  tbeatrical 
finery.  A  biack  gkced  hat,  with  a  fange 
military  featiwr, -graced  his  .head,  and 
a  cutlass  was  suspended  to  a  sash,  which 
had  been  given  to  him  by  Capt.T|ic(^. 
His  retinue  equalled  his  dress,  ii^spha 
dor.  He  was  carried  inahamaiQc^.hy 
two  negroes,  and  an  umbiella  vat.  bone 
over  his  bead.  His  ftftier,  and  'other 
members  of  tfae  S<>ki  ieitaSf,  fifiitd  tb« 
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procession,  the  rear  of  whicli  was  brought 
op  by  a  military  party,  cons^tiag  of 
about  twenty  rumaas,  armed  with  mus- 
kets. Mengova  Seki,  anxious  to  mark 
.  bid  gratitude,  presented  the  captain  with 
a  he-goat,  a  bunch  of  plantains,  and  a 
duck.  The  train  that  followed,  however, 
threatened  to  constitute  a 'serious  nuis- 
ance. Each  Faka  that  came,  (and  of 
Fakas  there  was  no  scarcity,  that  being  a 
common  title  of  honour,)  was  attended 
by  a  linguist,  or  interpreter,  and  two  or 
three  other  gentlemen.  Without  these, 
they  could  not  move,  and  all  expected 
to  be  supplied  with  as  much  brandy  as 
they  could  drink.  To  have  met  their 
wishes  would  have  been  a  serious  tax  on 
th^  captain,  and  to  guard  against  this, 
and  to  keep  the  sloop  tolerably  clear,  was 
a  task  of  no  small  difficulty. 

The  market  at  this  place  was  wretched- 
ly supplied,  and  the  few  fowls,  eggs, 
and  plantains,  that  were  purchased,  cost 
more  in  beads,  than  they  might  have  been 
bought  for  in  a  London  market.  Salt 
was  the  principal  article  of  traffic. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

(By  the  Author  of  "  MscHitmcAL  Tauw.") 

As  the  above  title  to  these  lines  may  not  be 
iatelli^le  to  the  ro^ori^  of  oar  readers,  we 
beg  leave  to  state  for  their  inforiMtion  md  as 
onr  reason  for  departing  from  tlie  resolution  we 
announced  respecting  the  insertion  of  poetry 
on  this  anbject,  that  the  author  it  truly  what  is 
krre  profeued  "  A  MtdxaU^  who  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems  onder  the  unappro- 
priat*  title  of  Mechanical  Tales.  To  natural 
talent  alone  do  we  owe  the  productions  of  his 
aalettered  mnse;  aod  we  are  persuaded  that 
iOiBM  specimens  of  his  corapotitioM,  which  we 
Shalt  present  to  tlie  pnblie,  wfli  attract  consi- 
derable notice  and  excite  considerable  snrprixe. 

THE  BUGHTED  HOPE. 

An  ardent  blush  had  grac'd  Aurora's  ebeeic, 
The  passing  zephyr  swept  the  verdant  lawn ; 

The  henvens  were  brigbten'd  with  each  varying 
streak- 
Alt  natare  saena'd  with  smUas  to  hail  the  dawn. 

Forth  Irom  bis  cottage  hied  an  aged  sire. 
With  nervont  step  and  flowing  siWer'd  hair; 
To  offer  up  to  liem'n  bis  heart-felt 
That  Britain's  future  Queen  raij  ' 
care; 

fHot  did  his  earthly  hopes  to  greater  joys  aspire. 

He  started,— for  he  heard  a  groan, 

'Where  he  had  thought  himself  alone ; — 

But,  when  in  haste  he  turn'd  around, 
A  Prince  ih  suppUcatinx  posture  knelt ; 

His  baning  tears  bedevf'd  the  ground. 
Whose  soaree  the  aged  nan  concelv'd  and  felt. 

To  heav'n  was  his  once  piercing  eye  up-rais'd, 
Now  lost  in  thought  on  vacancy  he  gasid ; 
Then  springing  with  a  forc'd  convulsive  start, 
He  wept, — and  laid  his  hand  npon  his  heart  j 
Tears  seem'd  to  give  that  biirttina  heart  relief, 
Whi^s  thus  ia  anguish  ha  eapreaM  his  grief. 

"  ftatiier  of  Mercies,  lisat.niy  prayer ; — 

And  pardon  aaintended  m^ 
Of  waatcbed  Bsortaby  who  shaH  dafe 

To  mwnar  at  thy  gradoos  will  i 


Id  sire, 
ilver'dhair;'\ 
felt  prayer  f 
Bight  be  its  t 


"  But  yet,  who  once,  as  I,  so  blest ; 

By  smiHng  virtue  ever  cheer'd? 
Now  fiite  has  robb'd  this  acUng  breast, 

And  blighted  ev'ry  hope  it  rear'd  I 

"  Can  I  forget,"  he  wildly  cried, 
"  The  blessings  once  mine  own  i 

TYut'  envious  fates  to  death  consign, 

Can  I  forget  the  gifts  locr^  mine? 

Oh  I  never,  never, — dearest  wife! 

Whose  khid  affection  bless'd  my  lif^^; 

Who  hop'd  to  crown  a/a(/i<r'«  joy. 

In  bringing  forth  a  noble  boy. 
Who  wowd  have  been  a  nation's  pride, 
And  fiU'd  a  British  Throne? 

"  Tbo'  man  his  ills  should  patient  bear. 

Yet,  may  not  sorrow  drop  a  tear 
O'er  worth  departed,  reverenc'd,  and  lov'd  ? 

The  hnsband  and  the  fathei's  tie. 

With  me,  but  live  in  memory^ — 
Death  seiz'd  what  an  admiring  world  approv'd. 

"Were  there  no  suff'rers,  O  rapacious  Death, 
Who  daily  hope  tfiat  thou  msyst  end  their 
wo? 
Who,  writhing,  call  npon  thy  name, 
To  end  life's  tardy  lingering  flame  ? 
Could  not  thy  nnexhansted  rage 
With  pain  and  misery  engaged 
Who  would  with  joy  have  yielded  np  their 
.  breath; 
Who,  for  thine  aid  a  blessing  would  bestow. 

"  O,  keen  thy  malice  I — thus  to  tear  away, 

A  nation's  nope  endow'd  with  ev'ry  grace ; 
Stem  thy  command,  which  all  alike  obey, 
Ajod  cbill'd  affection's  warmth  in  tbhse  em- 
brace. 
Where'er  I  turn,  now  sorrow  marks  each  face, 
Atlosing  virtues  which,  belov'd  I  were  thine; 
To  nie  the  world  is  now  an  empty  space, — 
Alas!  my  promis'd  joys  now  all  decline, 
For  death  has  blighted  England's  fondest  hope 
and  mine! 

"  Andj  whilst  with  mraffected  tears 
A  nation  shall  deplore ; 
How  then  must  /  tliy  toss  sustain, — 
Wliat  consolation  soothe  the  pain 
That  fills  my  breast?— the  boasted  pride 
Of  monarchs,  is  to  grief  alKad; — 
The  smile  that  wealth  or  puw'r  may  wear, 
I  feal  can  charm  no  ooreT' 

He  hung  his  head,  and  ceas'd  to  speak, — 
A  tear  stole  down  his  pallid  cheek ; — 

The  peasant  felt  his  wee ; 
Tlie  Pnnee  up-rais'd  his  weeping  qre 
'Toward  the  purple  ambient  sky. 
And  sudden  comfort  seem'd  to  wA ; — 
Whilst  with  religions  fervent  seal 

His  features  seem'd  to  glow. 

"Yet  thou  Sdpremb!"  be flnnly cried, 

"  Let  not  thy  mercy  be  denied. 
Whose  wisdom  conoteractetfa  ev'ry  ill : 

Man  should  not,  then,  in  sorrows  vun. 

At  thine  all-wise  behests  complain  ;— 
I  bow,  O  Gon  I  submissive  to  tby  will  1" 

With  resiicnatian  on  his  cheek. 

Again  he  knelt, — no  more  could  speak,— 
Severe  the  bitter  loss  aff^tion  moam'd ; 

Nor  could  the  sage  his  tears  conceal, 

Btfdt—9»  aU  the  mUm  feel. 
And  slowly,  weeping,  to  his  cot.retium'd  I 


ExTaAOBttiNAKT  Akaobam.— The  letters 
of  the  name  and  title  of  our  lamented  Prin- 
cess, "  Princeu  Charklte  Auguua  of  Wakt," 
being  traiisposed,  form  this  legend,"  "  P.  C. 
Her  august  race  is  lost !  0 !  ftUal  news !" 


SKETCHES  OPSOCIEI'Y. 

MEMOIR 

OP  raa  j.ifb  amd  CHAaAcraa  op 

AU  PACHA.  OF  IOANNINA. 

{Conclvdedfrom  our  latl.) 

All  Pacha'a  revenues  are  considerable, 
but  cannot  possibly  be  exactly  calcuiatad, 
because  he  observes  no  certain  standard  in 
the  distribution  and  levying  of  the  taxes. 
He  regularly  pays  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment its  due  proportion  of  the  revenue,  and 
the  remainder,  which  often  aroouuts  to  more 
than  the  half,  is  locked  up  in  chests.  To 
this  must  be  added  theprodiiceofhisown  po9» 
sessions,  and  of  bis  flocks  of  sheep,  of  which; 
animals  be  has  about  30.000.  To  Uie  regu- 
lar revenues  are  to  be  futhtr  added  the  coo-- 
fiscations,  extortions,  and  arbitrary  fines. 
On  an  average,  his  annual  income  may  well 
be  estimated  at  16  millions  of  French  livres. 
Of  the  amount  of  his  private  treasure,  no- 
thing certain  is  known ;  only  that  it  coit- 
sists  of  Venetian  gold  coin. 

Ue  has  got  possession  of  all  the  precioua 
stones  which  he  could  discover  in  the  couo- 
tries  under  his  dominion.  He  possesses 
laree  collections  of  watches,  valuable  clocks, 
gom  and  silver  vessels,  and  immense  maga^ 
sines  of  goods  of  every  kind.  All  theae 
stores  are  under  his  own  care  in  subtems- 
neous  vaults,  which  are  visited  by  nobody. 
but  himself.  His  treasurer  for  the  current 
expenses,  which  office  was  filled  in  1807,  by 
his  nephew,  is  nothing  more  than  a  pay- 
master, to  whom  he  entrusts  a  chest  of 
money,  for  the  disbursement  of  which  ho, 
must  account  before  he  receivea  the  key  of 
another.  A  Jew  house-steward  collects  tba 
revenues  of  his  own  private  possessions. 

All  keeps  no  accounts  in  writing;  bis 
memory  supplies  their  place;  hevery  seldom 
makes  a  mistake,  and  never  against  himself. 
His  mode  of  reckoning  gives  rise  to  a. new. 
branch  of  revenue,  which  he  calls  ReUUw 
tione.  His  son,  Mouctar,  once  had  need  of 
100,000  francs^  and  asked  his  father's  Jew 
steward  to  lend^him  this  sum.  The  steward 
refused,  and  Mouctar  complained  to  his  fa- 
ther. Thereupon  Ali  sent  for  the  Jew,  and 
addressed  him  thus :  "  You  have  now  been- 
twenty  years  in  my  service ;  on  calculating 
my  revenues,  I  find  that  you  have  robbed 
me  annually  of  5000  francs ;  pay  me  there- 
fore instantly  100,000  francs."  This  order 
was  accompanied  by  a  threat,  which  in- 
sured prompt  obedience. 

The  military  force  under  All's  command 
is  composed  of  various  parts,  which  form  no 
connected  whole,  and  cannot  be  sul^ected  to 
uniform  and  r»ular  discipline.  The  body 
of  troops  in  which  he  plac«!S  the  greatest 
confidence,  and  which  he  raises  by  conscrip- 
tion from  his  own  possessions,  may  be 
about  flOOO  strong.  His  vasaals,  the  gover- 
nors of  the  provinces  subject  to  him,  must 
furnish  at  the  first  recraisition  the  number 
of  soldiers  demanded.  'Jlie  districts  of  those 
^rndgiaka,  who  are  immediately  under  his 
administration  and  government,  are  also 
bound  to  supply,  in  time  of  war,  the  troops 
that  he  deems  necfssary.  Bkit  the  last 
are  those  in  whom  hp  olaces  the  least  con- 
fidence, because  he  well  knows  bow  macti  b* 
is  hated  in  tnany  af  thweJiMrif t|. 
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Last)y,  he  enlists  recruits,  and  takes  into 
bis  pay  the  bo^s  of  ibe  neighbouring  moun- 
tainous cooDtnes,  who  are  at  the  service  of 
any  Pacha  who  chooses  to  pay  them.  The 
same  is  the  case  'wilh  the  Arnouts,  who  are 
scattered  all  over  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In 
time  of  peace,  his  military  establishment 
does  not  exceed  18  or  1500  men  ;  but  be  can 
triple  them,  and  maintain  a  still  superior 
number  a  considerable  time  without  the  aid 
of  the  Porte.  In  the  year  1807,  he  had 
40,000  men.  under  arms ;  of  these,  10,000 
were  in  the  Morea,  under  his  son  Veli;  8000 
in  Lepanto,  under  his  son  Mouctar ;  10,000 
under  his  brother  Joussof  Bey ;  the  rest  in 
garrison  in  different  places. 
'  The  pay  of  the  sMdier  is  according  to  his 
value,  and  the  services  which  be  can  per- 
form. One  Albanian,  for  instance,  receives 
fifteen  piastres  per  month,  while  his  com- 
rade receives  only  eight ;  on  an  average  the 
pay  may  be  about  10  piastres.  The  soldier 
provides  his  own  arms  and  clothing,  but  Ali 
lumishes  the  ammunitioD.  The  rations, 
which  he  also  furnishes,  consist  of  two 
pounds  of  maize  Bour,  and  some  vegetables 
In  the  campaign  of  1807,  his  army  remained 
in  the  above-mentioned  force  for  ten  months 
together,  and  cost  hire,  including  the  pro- 
visions, six  millions  of  piastres,  or  twelve 
millions  of  francs,  exclusive  of  tbe  subsidies 
paid  by  France. 

His  artillery  consists  of  SOO  pieces,  and  is 
distributed  in  the  several  fortresses  of  AK 
bania  and  Epirus,  not  reckoning  what  there 
may  be  in  the  other  governments;  it  is  in 
general  ill  bunished  and  ill  served. 

Ali  had  established,  at  Bonila,  a  cannon- 
foundery,  under  the  direction  of  an  Italian, 
who  was  not  destitute  of  talents.  But  All's 
avarice,  which  hindered  him  from  furnishing 
the  necessary  materials ;  his  rapine,  which 
led  him  to  plunder  the  director  of  his  tools ; 
Mid  his  despotic  conduct  in  eeneral  prevented 
the  success  of  the  undertaking.  He  was  so 
nnjtut  as  to  demand  that  a  S4-pounder, 
iraghin^  SOOOlbs.  slfould  b«  delivered  to 
bin,  quite  complete,  for  an  equal  weight  of 
metal,  which  ne  supplied  for  the  purpose. 
However,  the  French  staff  officer,  who  was 
seat  on  a  mission  to  him,  in  1807,  found 
means  to  get  this  establishment  so  much 
improved,  that  it  was  able  to  furnish  mortars 
•s  good  as  can  be  obtained  from  any  foun- 
dery  in  Europe.  Ah  possesses  several 
powder-mills,  but  the  constnictioo  of  Ibem 
IS  defective. 

It  is  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  esti- 
mate witb  any  degree  of  exactneso,  the  po- 
pulation of  the  countries  under  All's  govern- 
ment. There  are  nowhere  any  lists  upon 
which  a  calculation  might  be  founded.  M. 
Pouqueville  has  noted  it  at  1,500,000  souls.' 

From  the  above  sketch  of  Ali  Pacha's 

'  If  the  extent  of  All's  deininio^  is  conectly 
S^ted  at  ooe-ibird  of  Twhey,  we  sbeold  ina- 
giite  the  population  mnst  amoant  to  moce  than 
%  million  aud  a  half.  Even  if  we  suppose  his  to 
be  the  least  popoloos  part  of  the  empire,  a»d 
«&timAt«  the  population  of  the  other  two-thirds 
•t  five  ipilUops,  adding  another  million  for  the 
capital,  yet  still  <evea  and  a  half  millions  mn>t 
be  mncn  below  the  amonot  of  the  popnhition  of 
^BoAey  in  Eorope..   Editor. 


character,  and  from  the  whole  system  of  bis 
ambitious  cfibrta,  it  may  be  rewaily  ima^n- 
ed,  that  the  oiyect  which  he  has  the  most  at 
heart,  is  ta  oUain  foatmm  tf  the  Icmiam 
ItloKdi.  His  constant  plan,  to.  execute  which 
he  labours  with  the  most  persevering  pa- 
tience and  activii^,  is  to  maLe  himselfinde- 
pendent  of  the  Poite,  and  entirely  to  se- 
parate himself  from  it.    To  attain  this  ob- 
ject, he  has  constantly  endeavoured  to  form 
connexions  with  different  European  States, 
and  for  that  reason  the  chai^ges  that  take 
place  io' their  relations  with  Turkey,  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  him.    To  secure 
his  possessions  on  tbe  Continent,  to  com|dete 
the  subjectioa  of  tbe  tribes,  who  do  not  yet 
obey  him,  and  to  confirm  aad  guamntee  his 
own  authority,  be  wants  the  Ionian  Islands, 
which  always  have  been,  and  still  are,  the 
objeet  of  his  secret  endeavours.   lu  the  year 
1800,  tbe  wish«d-f6r  opportunity  prasanted 
itself,  to  cemove  from  the  CoDtanent  a  power 
which  had  been  always  in  his  wajL  and  to 
obtain  aceess  to  the  Adriatk  Sen,  whkb  had 
hitherto  been  ahraya  ckned  agMnsi  him. 
He  did  not  let  the  opportunity  escape  him, 
but  took  possession  of  tbe  Ionian  towns  on 
the  Continent.  The  presence  of  the  Russian 
and  TWkish  armies,  made  farther  progross 
at  that  time  impossible,  and  the  convention 
of  laoo  raised  new  obetadet,  and  hindered 
him  from  putting  garriaons  into  those  towns. 
Meanwhile  he  had  alreadpr  got  rid  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
might  have  opposed  his  views.    At  Prevesa 
alone  be  caused  130  to  be  beheaded  in  one 
day,  and  this  town  remained  open  to  him, 
so  that  in  1805  he  profited  by  an  opportunity 
to  put  a  garrison  in  it.    The  retreat  of  the 
Russian  troops  seemed  to  fovour  his  views 
on  the  Ionian  Islands.    If  he  had  be.'jn  at 
that  time  in  possession  of  a  fleet,  or  if  be 
could  have  noped  to  take  Corfu  aad  Saint 
Maura  by  surprise,  he  would  most  certainly 
have  done  so.  ^  However,  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  his  object  by  intrigue,  and  hia  in- 
fluence and  credit  at  Constantinople,  sup- 
ported by  the  all-powerful  persuasion  of  gold, 
were  on  the  point  of  obtaining  him  an  order 
to  make  tiimself  master  of  the  Ionian  Is- 
land^ when  tbe  Russians  mined  his  plan  by 
anticipating  him.     His   vexation    at   this 
event  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  enmitjr  to 
the  Russian^  which  induced  him  to  form 
an  alliance  with  France,  in  the  hope  that  this 
.power  would  be  more  iavowably  disposed  to 
promote  bis  views. 

In  the  year  1807,  he  actually  believed  that 
his  object  was  nearly  attained.  The  assist- 
ance which  he  received  from  France,  the 
proofs  of  respect,  which  almost  placed  him 
on  a  level  with  crowned  heads,  daxzled  him 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  already  ascribed  to 
himself  a  considerable  weight  m  the  scale 
of  European  politics.  He  saw  very  clearly 
that  a  diversion  on  his  side  must  l>e  useful 
to  tbe  French  army,  as  it  must  attract  Uie 
attention  of  the  Russian  commanders  to 
Corfu,  and  keep  them  employed ;  he  there- 
fore appeared  very  ready  to  undertake  this 
task.  But  as,  in  his  opinion,  every  service 
ought  to  be  rewarded,  and-  he  rated  hie  own 
importance  very  highly,  he  now  flattered 
himself  that  the  Ftjencfa  goveruih^nt  vouU 


i^tprove  of  his  views  on  the  Isuan  Istadda; 
be  no  longer  made  a  secret  of  the  matter  to 
the  agents  of  that  power,  and  represented 
it  as  a  reasonable  desire,  which  Franco 
would  have  the  greater  interest  to  promote, 
as  she  would  tnereby  procure  a  powerfbl 
ally  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  man  ner  in  which  h  is  envoy,  Mehamet- 
Efiendi,  was  received  at  Warsaw,  and  of 
which  Ali,  perhaps,  had  an  exasgerated  de- 
iscriptioD  given  him,  confirmedhis  belief, 
that  it  coincided  with  Napoleon's  views,  to 
favour  his  plans,  and  strengthen  bis  poweK 
He  no  longer  concealed  his  hopes  and  wishes, 
and  bis  courtiers  already  spdte  of  him  no 
otherwise  than  as  the  fiiture  king  of  Greece. 
He  published  tbe  victoriee  of  the  French 
armies,  with  additions  and  exaggerations. 
A  courier,  whom  he  employed  to  oring  him 
dispatches  from  Constantiiio|de,  announced 
the  pretended  conquest  of  Riga,  Revel,  and 
Narva,  witb  the  news  that  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  nearly  concluded,  and  that  Russia 
gavo'upita  pieteasions  to  the  Seven  Islands : 
to  'tiiis  was  privately  added,  that  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  was  to  be  founUed  ia 
Greece,  and  Ali  honoured  with  the  crown. 
When  the  news  of  the  commencement  of 
the  negociations  at  Tilsit  soon  afler  arrived, 
he  couU  not  conceal  bis  apprehensions,  im- 
poHuned  the  French  agents  with  invidions 
questions,  and  caused  them  to  be  every 
where  watched  by  his  confidants,  in  order  to 
discover  what  ini^ht  be  their  instructions  in 
respect  to  the  Ionian  islands. 

When  Ah  Pacha  was  acquainted  witb  the 
conditions  of  the  peace,  and  a  French  com- 
missioner arrived  at  Corfu  with  troops,  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  suppressed  his  anger, 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  commenctog 
hostilities.  He  himself,  ^nd  his  confidants, 
upbraided  the  French  with  the  ingratitudo 
and  faithlessness  of  their  government,  which 
did  not  perform  it»  pronisrea.  Tho  intco> 
oourao  with  Corft*  became  again  almost  as 
difficult  as  during  the  war ;  m  hindered,  as 
far  aa  possible,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Seven 
Islands,  «8  well  as  tbe  French  garrison,  ftom 
procuring  wood  for  fuel,  and  otiier  articles 
necessary  to  the  islands,  from  the  continent. 
As  soon  as  a  British  fleet  appeared  in  tlnwe 
seas,  and  commenced  the  blockade  of  Corfu, 
aod  the  attack  of  tfaeother  islands,  he  anin 
hoped  that  England  would  make  use  of  oim 
in  the  enterprise,  and  at  least  let  him  occupy 
Saint  Maura,  which  be  could  besiege,  indeed, 
but  certainly  never  would  have  taioeo.  Hit 
hopes  were  again  disanpoioted,and  the  peso^ 
which  has  decided  tne  fate  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  guaranteed  ti>eir  independeiwe, 
must  at  leogfti  have  convinced  torn  that  his 
hopes  were  vain. 

Amidst  all  his  plans  of  aggrandizement. 
Ali  is  bv  no  maaas  easy  withrespaot  to  the 
fate  of  his  possessions  after  his  death.  Oo 
the  one  side,  he  fears  the  plots  of  the  Greeks; 
on  the  other,  tbe  consequences  of  miaoa- 
derstandings  between  hb  heira  tbemeelves. 
Hia  eldest  son,  Mouctar,  pota 


courage^  probky,  aad.  geiieaaaity ;  be  is  • 
friend  to  tbe  arts  and  Kieacot;  hiatfftech- 
ment  to  Eupbrosyne  ha*  giyeit  to- bw  die- 


position  4uildn«ss  and  peltab.    Waiv 
ever,  is  his  fitvorite  pimtiii,  «fid  wbab  he 
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cannot  follow  it,  the  chaie  serves  faim  for 
bis  recreation.  He  15  plain  ia  his  dres^  tenv- 
perate,  bold,  aud  unsuspecting ;  he  wanders 
tbrouKh  tHe  mountaios  on  foot,  is  contented 
with  Dread  and  water,  if  necessary,  and  with 
the  hardest  couch.    la  cmnip  he  &res  like  a 
coramon  soldier,  and  sleeps  upon  the  ground, 
wrapped  in  a  coarse  Albanian  cloak.    As  it 
is  kuown  that  he  punctually  fulfils  his  en- 
gagements,   every  body  is  ready,  all  over 
his  father's  dominions,  to  meet  ms  wishes. 
Whatever  is  lent  to  him,  he  always  repays 
at  the  time  stipulated ;  he  often  adds  pre- 
sents, and  in  all  cases  obliging  eipressions 
of  acknowledament.    Fourteen  days  before 
he   was  forced  to  depart  for  Lepanto,    he 
caused  it  to  be  proclaimed,   by  sound  of 
trumpet,  that  whoever  had  any  claims  upon 
him  should  apply  for  payment.    He  accord- 
ingly paid  them  all ;  and  meeting,  in  the 
streets,  one  of  his  creditors,  who  was  just 
returned  from  a  journey,  he  made  his  train 
halt,  in  order  to  pay  him  likewise.    The 
strictness  and  integrity  of  bis  principles  cause 
a  certain  coolness  between  Mouctar  and  his 
father,  to  whom  he,  however,  always  bo- 
haves  with  becoming  respect;     the  same 
principles  make  him  despise   his  brother, 
whom  he  considers  as  an  extravagant  and 
dishonourable  man.    Ali,  on  his  side,  has 
DO  attachment  to  Mouctar,  whom  he  rather 
fears.    The  Greeks  love  and  esteem  bim, 
and  the  reverence  of  the  Albanians  for  bim 
knows  no  bounds. 

Ali  Pacha's  second  son,  Veli,  in  many  re- 
spects resembles  his  father.    Like  him,  he  is 
covetous,  ambitious,    false  and  distaustful. 
He  is  rapacious,  aud  does  not  perform  what 
be  promises.    He  is  often  in  want  of  money, 
but  does  not  find  people  inclined  to  lend,  as 
his  brother  does.    He  is  a  lover  of  magnifi- 
cence and  show ;    dress  and  fiuniture  are 
important  concerns  with  bim  ;  and  his  effe- 
.   minate  and  dissolute  way  of  life  is  very  ex- 
pensive.   By  bis  extravagance  be  has  deeply 
involved  himself  in  debt.    Those  who  serve 
him  are  paid  ill,  or  not  at  all.    He  shows  a 
great  propenuty  to  European  manners  and 
customs,  and  the  liberty  that  distinguishes 
them.    He  wishes  very  much  to  have  a 
theatre ;  one  day  be  asked  the  French  con- 
sul, showing  him  the  finest  mosque  in  loan- 
nina,  whether  it  were  large  enough  to  be 
converted  into  a  theatre  in  the  Italian  style? 
He  had  a  very  g^eat  desire  to  travel  through 
Europe,  partly  in  order  to  show  himself  at 
the  different  courts  as  a  rich  and  powerful 
prince,  and  partly  to  make  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  European  manners.    He  made  a 
proposal  to  this  effect,  to  bis  father,  and 
endeavoured  to  gain  his  assent  to  it,  upon 
political   motives.      But   Ali  Pacha,   who 
knows  bis  son  to  be  a  great  prodigal,  saw 
very  well  that  the  business  might  cost  him 
some  millions  of  piastres,  and  would  not 
bear  of  it.    Veli  also  possesses  personal  cou- 
rage, by  which  be  acquired  distinction  and 
reputation  during  the  last  war  against  Rus- 
sia.   He  is  jealous  of  his  brother,,  and  it  is 
not  probable,  that  itbea  his  father  dies,  he 
will  be  disposed  peacea^y  to  acknowledge 
his  right  of  pritiiogeniture,  and  leave  to  liim 
tbe  govcioioeut  of  loannina.    Ali  lias  in- 
deed more  re^rd  for  him  than  tor  Mouctar, 
yet  still  hi&  distrust  exteuds  albo  lo  him. 


Veli's  situation  has  considerably  changed 
of  late  years.  After  the  end  of  the  last  war 
with  Russia,  in  which  be  honourably  dis- 
tinguished himself,  his  government  of  tbe 
Morea  was  taken  from  him,  and  given,  by 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  to  a  Turk  from  Constanti- 
nople, named  Achmet  Pacha.  Complaints 
respecting  his  administration,  made  by  tbe 
inhabitants  to  the  Government,  were  tbe 
pretext  for  his  disgrace.  Ali  Pacha  did  not 
express  any  dissatisfaction  at  it ;  and  as  his 
credit  with  the  Porte  remained  unimpaired, 
and  Achmet  Pacha  was  one  of  his  favorites, 
and  bis  agent  to  the  divan,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted  that  he  himself  caused  tbe  change, 
induced  by  distrust  of  his  own  son.  Veli 
had  become  too  powerful  in  the  Morea,  for 
the  father  to  feel  himself  perfectly  assured 
of  the  continued  obedience  of  the  son ;  the 
protection  which  he  afforded  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  pains  he  took  to  gain  their  confi- 
dence, rather  tended  to  excite  the  apprehen- 
sion that  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
make  himself  independent  of  his  father. 
Achmet  Pacha,  aa  ignorant  and  fanatical 
Turk,  is  moce  easy  to  be  governed,  and  tbe 
Morea  is  in  fact  under  All's  government 
The  removal  of  his  son  firom  his  post,  afford- 
ed him  another  advantage.  'The  city  of 
Larissa,  though  dependent  on  the  Sandgiak 
of  Trikala,  was  u.sed-  to  have  a  particular 
governor  ehesen  from:  among  its  own  beys ; 
It  never  would  admit  Ali  within  its  walls, 
and  obeyed  him  only  when  it  thought  pro- 
per. The  divan  secretly  promoted  this 
resistance,  and  had  always  declined  giving 
to  Ali  the  firman  which  he  deured.  He 
now  succeeded  in  getting  bis  son  appointed 
governor  of  Larissa,  whicn  opened  the  gates 
of  the  city,  and  made  the  beys  subject  to 
bim. 

Sally  Bey,  Ali's  third  son,  is  a  child,  who 
bos  scarcely  left  the  harem ;  be  has  an 
agreeable  person,  aad  a  gentle  disposition. 
All  that  ran  at  present  be  said  of  him  is, 
that  bis  fathec  loves  him  the  most  of  his 
three  sons,  because  he  cannot  yet  be  an 
otgeet  either  of  bis  fear  or  distnust. 


Rev.  Thomas  Lewes,  of  Brascnnose  ColL 

Bachelors  ofArtt. — Mr.  Dacre  Ciemetson, 
ofSt.  Alban'Hall. 

Mr.  William  Salmon  Bagshaw,  of  Wor^ 
cestet  College. 

Mr.  Daniel  Jones,  of  Jesu%CoIIege. 

Mr.  Char.  Leycester,  of  Brasennose  Coll. 

Cambridce,  Nov.  10 — The  Rev.  Wm. 

Webb,  D.  D.  Master  of  Clare  Hall,  was  on 
Tuesday  last  elected  Vice-Chanccllor  «f  this 
University  for  the  year  ensuing. 

Dr.  Porteus's  annual  eold  medal,  of  ISgs. 
value,  given  to  tbe  Students  of  Christ  Col- 
lege, for  the  best  English  composition  oa 
some  moral  precept  of  the  Gospel,  has  this 
year  been  adiudeed  to  Mr.  Stephen  Isaacson, 
third  son  of  Mr.  Isaacson,  of  Moulton.-^ 
Subject,  "  JtosetAtnc  en^miet." 

Nov.  14. — The  following  gentlemen  were 
admitted  to  Degrees  on  Wedmesday  last : 

Masters  of  Arti. — Charles  Semple,  of  Clare 
Hall. 

Thomas  Henry  Backhouse,  of  Pembroke 
Hall. 

Rev.  Alfred  Lawrence,  of  Christ  College. 

Rev.  James  Ho&te,  of  Christ  College. 

Bachelor  in  Civil  Law. — Edward  Kinners- 
ly,Esq.  of  Trinity  Hall. 

The  subject  of  the  Norrisian  prize  essay 
for  the  present  year  is — What  confirmation 
does  the  credibility  of  the  Gotpel  Histori/  db- 
rive  from  the  number  and  concurrence  of  the 
Evangelists  f 

Sidney  Sussex  College. — The  followiog 
gentlemen  were  yesterday  elected  Fellows  of 
this  society : — Rev.  Richard  Newton  Adams, 
M.  A. ;  Rev.  Wm.  Lewis  Pugh  Garnons, 
M.  A. ;  and  George  Henry  Keene,  Esq.  B.  A. 
Fellows  on  tbe  Foundation. — The  Rev.  Joha 
James  Cory,  M.  A.  Fellow  on  Mr.  Smith's 
Foundation.  —  The  Rev.  Edraiuid  South- 
comb,  B,  A,  Fellow  on  Mr.  Blundell'* 
Foundation. 
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Oxford,  Nov.  14. — On  Saturday,  Nov.  1, 
the  Hon.  Charles  Rodolph  Trefusis,  B.  A. 
Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  was  admitted 
Master  of  Arts. 

Thursday,  Nov.  6,  the  Rev.  John  Banks 
Jenkinson,M.A.  sometime  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  and  nominated  Dean  of  Worcester, 
was  admitted  Bachelor  in  Divinity;  and  on 
Saturday,  Nov.  8,  Doctor  in  Divini^. 
,  Wednesday,,  Nov.  18,  the  Rev.  John 
Jaseph  Go'idenough,  M.  A.  and  sometime 
Fellow  of  New  College,  was  admitted  Ba- 
chelor in  Divinity. 

Thursday,  Nov.  IS,  the  following  gentle- 
men were  admitted  to  Degrees : 

Doctor  in  Divinily.  —  Rev,  John  Joseph 
Goodenougb,  of  New  College. 

Matters  of  Arts. — Rev.  John  Combe  Comp- 
toD,  Fellow  of  MertQB  College,  gia&d  comr 
pounder. 

Rev.  William  PaUeson,  of  BaUiol  College^ 
grand  compoupdm. 

R«v.  liuMiKis  BbfikiqaB  Ne»elJ»  of  Christ 
Church. 


The  French  Academy  has  determined  to 
bold,  on  tlM  first  Tuesday  of  every  month,  aa 
extraotdina^  public  sitting,  to  be  devoted 
to  reading  tbe  works  of  its  members,  and 
hearing  discussions  on  grammar,  &c.  Tha 
individuals  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending these  sittings  have  each  received  a 
silver  medal,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  wreath 
of  olive,  enclosing  the  words,  Firtnek  Aca- 
demy and  Royal  Jniittate  0/  Erance;  and  oa 
the  other  a  head  of  tbe  Kiag,  with  tlio  fol- 
lowing legend:  Louit  XVfll.  Protector  of 
the  Acadtmt. 

At  the  &rst  sitting,  (Nov.  4th.)  the  per- 
petual Secretary  read  a  notice  to  remind  the 
academicians  of  the  rules  formerly  observed 
on  such  occasions. 

M.  Baoiir  de  Lormianiead  a  fragment 
from  the  13tto  Canm  of  the  new  poetical 
tMOslation  of  Jermo/on  iJefiMred,  in  a  style 
which  4rew  forth  the  adairation  of  all  pre- 
sent. Several  observaUons  were  made  on 
tbe  ftagment,  which  gave  rise  to  discussions 
among  some  of  the  members. 

M.  Fraofois  da  Neufohateau  closed  the 

sitting  by  reading  an  essay  va-  the  difBcnK- 

tias  relative   to   French  partioiples.    This 

disMttatioo  included  a  store  of  ioformaiiua 
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on  the  subject,  and  will  p«e  rise,  at  the  en- 
suing sittings,  to  discussions  which  may 
perhaps  bring  about  an  andcmic  decision  on 
that  important  part  of  grammar. 


BIOGRArtllCAL  PORTRA US. 

MEMOIR  OF  M.  SUARD, 

PCRPtTUAL  SECBKTART  OF  TBE  FBERCR 
ACADEHT. 

J.  B.  Ant.  Suard  was  born  at  Besanfon  in 
trSS,  of  a  respectable  family,  under  whose 
superintendence  he  received  his  education 
as  a  student  in  the  law.schools  of  his  native 
place. 

The  pupils  of  those  schools  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  garrison  were  almost  always  at 
war.     The  officers  claimed   a   superiority 
over  the  citizens ;  but  tbe  students,  quitting 
the  lectures  for  the  fencins  school,  there 
acquired  the  art  of  giving  effect  to  their  le- 
gitimate opposition  ;  and  every  night  one  of 
them  was  charged  with  mamtaming  the 
honour  of  the  school.    It  came  to  young 
Suard's  turn.    An  officer  passed.    '<  Who 
goes  there  ?"   "  A  student  at  law."    "  Take 
the  left."     "Take  it  yourself,  or  draw." 
Their  swords  were  immediately  crossed,  and 
M.  Suard  laid  his  antagonist  lifeless  at  bis 
feet.    He  was  apprehended,  torn  from  his 
family,  and  thrown  into  one  of  the  dungeons 
of  the  castle  of  Joux,  where  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  see  any  person ;  and  it  was  long 
before  he  obtained   his  liberation.     After 
this  adventure  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  a 
handsome  person,  pleasing  manners,  and  a 
caltivated  mind  gained  him  admittance  into 
the  best  company.  His  literary  attainments, 
which  were  by  no  means  profound,  rendered 
him  partial  to  works  ot  taste.    He  wrote 
in  a  pure  style,  and  his  chief  application 
wa*  directed  to  the  works  of  English  au- 
thors.   He  has  written  a  great  deal;  but  has 
left  no  work  behind  him  that  he  can  be- 
queath to  posterity.    He  had  a  talent  for 
concealing  his  own  secrets,  and  for  ingeni- 
ously makine  himself  acquainted  with  those 
of  others.    Be  was  mild,  flattered  the  great, 
gallant  and  attentive  to  the  ladies  :  a  little 
more  than  insinuating  with  people  m  place, 
and  he  knew  how  to  make  himself  useful 
to  men  of  letters.    He  made  his  debut  in 
the  world  as  an  author,  by  a  pamphlet  under 
the  name  of  Desfontaioes ;  he  was  admitted 
to  take  a  part  in  several  Journals,  and  printed 
a  collection  of  his  various  contributions  un- 
der the  title  of  literanr  Varieties.    Encou- 
raged by  the  success  of  this  publication,  he 
undertook  the  translation  of    Robotson's 
History  of  Charles  V.;  but  every  moment 
of  his  time  being  taken  up  with  the  pelitt 
umpen,  the  etmlitut,  the  houdoin,  and  in. 
bigues,   he  employed  persons   not  much 
koown,   to  make  the  mvt  translation,  and 
contented  himself  with  revising,  correcting, 
and  piilishing  it.    He  rmployed  three  years 
in  finishing  this  translation  which  is  much 
esteemed,  though  thought  not  so  elegant  as 
the  01  iginal.    The  prelmtinary  discourse,  on 
which  more  attention  is  bestowed,  than  on 
all  the  rest,  does  him  great  honour.    Natu- 
rally indolent,  too  much  engaged  in  the  plea- 
aares  of  society  to  undertake  a  long  work, 
and  having  a  happy  turn  for  drawuig  up  a 


prospectus,  a  preface,  or  a  critical  letter ;  he 
was  entrusted,  together  with  the  Ahbi  At- 
naud,  with  the  editing  of  the  Gazette  de 
France.  Before  the  revolution,  this  Gazette 
was  the  only  paper  authorized  by  the  go- 
vernment ;  It  appeared  only  twice  a  week, 
and  althoiigh  the  editor  received  a  liberal 
salanr,  he  frequently  left  the  work  to  some 
subalterns,  and  often  had  not  read  what  he 
was  presumed  to  have  written.  This  Ga- 
zette was  in  1790,  tbe  depot  of  all  the 
silly  trifles  of  the  day.  Who  would  believe 
that  Suard  was  long  the  editor  (or  redacteur) 
of  a  publication  so  insipid,  and  that  this  editor 
was  chosen  in  1779  into  the  French  aca- 
demy i  HeJiad  no  right  to  this  distinction, 
but  he  was  the  secret  pgent  of  the  hiti,  and 
made  underhand  war  on  the  bmneli.  Such 
were  the  denominations  of  the  two  parties 
which  divided  the  academy.  The  bmnett 
reckoned  in  their  ranks  the  abb€s,  the  bi- 
shops, the  tartuffit,  and  the  envious :  they 
had'  for  their  leader  the  Due  de  Richelieu. 
The  hali  were  the  philoaophers,  the  encyclo- 
pedists, the  real  men  of  letters :  at  their 
head  was  the  Due  dc  Nivemois.  The  bon- 
nett  succeeded  in  getting  the  nomination  of 
Suard  disapproved  by  the  king,  under  the 
pretext  that  his  orthodoxy  was  doubtful.  He 
did  not  deserve  either  the  honour  of  being 
elected,  nor  the  mortification  of  being  ex- 
cluded ;  however,  in  1774,  the  Kati  got  the 
better;  the  older  of  the  king  was  revoked. 
Suard,  as  Gilbert  says, 
"  Tembm^  de  chute  en  elmte,  tm  trine  aeadfyOque." 
His  discourse  on  admission  was  found  but 
indifferent,  and  went  little  further  than  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  good  Christian. 

In  1777  a  very  serious  and  very  animated 
dispute  arose  between  tbe  Gluckists  and  the 
Piccinists.  La  Hafpe  and  Marmontel  wrote 
in  favour  of  the  latter ;  Suard  took  on  him 
the  defence  of  the  music  of  Gluck;  the  re- 
flections of  the  Abbe  Dubos  on  poetiy,  paint- 
ing, and  music,  are  well  known;  it  is  the 
most  useful  book  that  has  been  written  on 
these  subjects.  Dubos,  however,  had  no 
knowledge  of  music,  he  had  never  written 
verses,  and  had  not  a  picture  in  his  house; 
but  he  bad  seen  and  reflected  much :  the 
samemAjrbe  said  of  Suard;  he  did  not  know 
a  note  of  music,  and  his  letters  in  favour  of 
the  Gluckists  are  full  of  ingenuity  (6 nesse) 
and  taste;  the  most  delicate  pleasantry  per- 
vades them;  they  are  models  of  their  kind ; 
this  little  performance  is  tbe  very  best  thing 
he  has  written,  and  yet  it  is  absolutely  forgot- 
ten. Tbe  Piccinists  did  not  think  them- 
selves conquered ;  Marmontel  announced, 
in  this  musical  war,  a  poem  in  which  the 
Gluckists  were  to  be  ridiculed,  (mystificid). 
Suard  knowing  tbe  cofwardic*  of  his  adver- 
sary, threatenMl  him  with  vengeance  if  he 
published  his  poem ;  the  poem  however  ap- 
peared, and  Suard  limited  his  revenge  to  the 
following  epigram. 
Ce  MannoDtel  ri  lonK,  si  lent,  si  loord, 
Qni  Be  parle  jamais,  qui  beagle,  , 
Jnge  la  peintnre  en  avengle, 
Et  la  Duwiqiie  comme  un  soord ; 
Le  pidant  i  si  totte  mine, 

Et  de  ridicules  hidt, 
Dit  qn'il  a  le  secret  de*  beaux  vers  de  Raeine ; 
Jamais  secret  ae  fot  ai  bien  gnrd£. 
M.  Soard  fiivoorad  th«  first  ideas  of  the 


Revol|ition,  but  his  integrity  and  modcra' 
tion  kept  him  aloof  from  all  excess.  Thitnigb 

the  friendship  of  M.  Le  Noir,  Lieutenant  of 

Police,  he  was  appointed  Censor  of  the  Mi- 
nor Spectacles.  This  kind  of  Censorship  did 
not  consist  in  taking  care  to  prevent  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  thing  which  the  government 
might  deem  hostile  to  the  welftre  of  the 
slate,  but  in  observing  that  the  privileges  of 
the  great  theatres  were  not  infiringed  on,  or 
their  interests  compromised. 

He  undertook  a  daily  paper  aliout  ^s 
time,  with  the  title  of  NouvelUt  Politimia, 
the  principles  of  which  were  sound  and  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  furious  seiuiments 
of  the  Sans  Culottes  mob.  During;  this  san- 
guinary period,  his  party  fell  into  disrepute, 
many  of  bis  colleagues  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold, and  Suard  retired  to  Switzerland.  He 
returned  however  to  France  under  the  Con- 
sular government,  was  appointed  a  Member 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  a  Member  of  the 
Institute,  perpetual  Secretary  of  the  class  of 
French  Literature,  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Dictionary,  and  had  a  pen-  ' 
sion  assigned  him  in  addition  to  these  vari- 
ous einpuiyuients.  He  resumed  the  title  of 
PubUeitte,  the  journal  which  had  caused  his 
proscription ;  but  some  disagreeable  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  mvolyed,  by  it 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  direction  6f 
this  journal. 

In  1803  he  edited,  with  tbe  Abb6  Vaux- 
elles,  OpuKulet  philouphiqvet  et  littiruires, 
most  of  them  posthumous  and  inedited,  with 
biographical  accounts ;  and  in  the  following 
year  co-operated  in  the  Archhet  littirMrei. 
His  other  literary  performances  are :— A  Life 
of  Tasso,  prefixed  to  Le  Brun's  Translation 
of  the  Jerusalem  delivered;  MUanget  de 
Lillirature  1803-5,  5  vols.  8vo.;  an  edition 
conjointly  with  theAbb^  Morellet  of  (Emres 
computet  de  Vativenargue$,  preceded  hy  an 
account  of  his  life  and  writinss,  180€,  S  vols. 
8vo. ;  and  Confemont  de  Madame  de'  '  * 
principet  de  Morale  pour  $e  conduire  dans  le 
monde,  1817,  3  vols.  ISmo.  To  this  curious 
work  of  a  female  of  superior  understanding 
who  died  some  years  since,  M.  Suard  baa 
attached  a  preface ;  but  he  is  censured  for 
having  neglected  to  suppress  some  passages. 

On  the  return  of  the  king,  Snard  was  re- 
appointed Secretary  to  the  French  Academy 
and  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
continued,  till  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  to 
be  the  delight  of  all  those  companies  in  Paris, 
where  agreeable  conversation  is  preferred  to. 
games  of  commerce  or  of  chance.  Since  bis 
return  he  gave  parties  once  a  week,  and^the 
^advantage  of  being  admitted  to  them  was 
highly  appreciated.  His  memory  was  un- 
iro(>aired,  his  conversation  untinctured  with 
acrimony,  full  of  intelligence  and  uibani^. 
A  catarrnal  fever  carried  him  off  in  a  lew 
days  on  the  80th  of  Jul  v,  aged  84  year*. 

M.  Suard  was  united  to  a  lady  who  was 
the  delight  of  his  youth,  the  felicity  of  bis 
maturer  years,  whose  tonstant  auentton 
rendered  his  old  ace  happy — a  lady  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  that  homage  which  be 
paid  her  with  his  dying  breath. 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  borial- 
graund  of  Pere  Lachaise>  tbe  ordinary  jdaee 
of  interment  fiit  me||^b«;s  joCji^^J^ti*)^** 
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TIm  following  curious  document  forms 
an  appropriate  appendage  to  the  biography 
of  Suard. 

An  inedited  Letter  <jf  tht  Chevalier  Gluck 
to  the  Counteu  of  Frie$,  futer  to  Count  d'Et- 
cherny. 

Madam,  I  have  been  so  tormented  about 
music,  and  I  am  so  disgusted  with  it,  that 
I  would  not  write  even  a  note  fur  a  Louis. 
Never  was  there  a  inore  terrible,  and  more 
warmer  contested  battle,  than  that  which  I 
have  fought  with  my  opera  of  Armida.  The 
cabals  against  Iphi^ia,  Orpheue  and  Akeste, 
were,  in  comparison,  insignificant  skirmishes 
between  the  light  troops.  The  Ambassador 
uf  Naples,*  is  indefatigable  in  caballing 
against  me,  both  at  court  and  among  the 
nobility,  in  order  to  insure  great  success  to 
Piccini's  opera.  He  has  gained  La  Harpe, 
Marmontel,  and  some  academicians,  to  write 
against  my  system  of  music  and  my  manner 
of  composing.  TheAbb^Amaud.M.Suard, 
and  some  others,  have  taken  on  them  to  de- 
fend me,  and  the  quarrel  has  become  so 
warm,  that  from  words  they  would  have 
come  to  blows,  had  not  their  common  friends 
interfered.  Behold  then  a  revolution  in  mu- 
sic in  France !  The  enthusiasts  say  to  me, 
"Sir,  you  are  happy  in  the  honor  of  being 
persecuted ;  it  is  the  fate  of  all  great  ge- 
niuses." I  would  willingly  send  them  to 
the  devil  with  their  fine  speeches :  the  ftct 
is,  that  the  opera,  which  it  was  pretended 
bad  not  succeeded,  has  produced  in  seven 
representations  37,300  livres,  not  including 
the  boxes,  let  by  the  year,  and  the  sub- 
scribers. Yesterday,  on  the  eighth  repre- 
sentation, the  receipt  was  5,T67  livres.  The 
pit  was  so  crowded  that  a  man,  who  had  his 
hat  on  his  head,  and  was  desired  by  the  sen- 
tinel to  take  it  off,  answered,"  Come,  then,  and 
take  it  off  r/mineif',  for  I  cannot  ute  my  arms." 
This  excited  a  laugh.  I  have  seen  people 
come  out  with  their  hair  all  in  disorder,  and 
their  clothes  as  wet  as  if  they  had  fallen  into 
a  river.  One  must  be  a  Frenchman  to  pur- 
chase a  pleasure  at  such  a  price.  There  are 
six  passages  in  the  opera  which  compel  the 
public  to  lose  their  composure,  and  to  give 
loose  to  their  feelings  (de  perdre  contenance 
et  de  s'emporter).  Come,  Madam,  and  see 
all  this  tumult ;  it  will  amuse  you  as  much 
as  the  opera  itSelf. 

I  am,  with  the  most  perfect  consideration. 
Madam,  vour  very  humble,  very  obedient, 
servant,  tbe  Cbbvalier  Clock. 
Pari*,  Nov.  16, 1777. 
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TOPOGRAPHY    OF   ATHENS:    ELGIN 
MARBLES,   &c. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette. 

Sir,  From  the  readiness  with  which 
you  inserted  in  your  journal  my  obser- 
vations on  the  topography  of  Athens, 
in  reply  to  the  objections  contained  iu 
the  work  of  Ibe  R«v.  Mr.  Burrow,  and 
tiie  priority  of  insertion  you  gave  to  his 
rejoinder,  in  preference  to  some  com- 
wiunication  of  less  interest,  I  presume  to 

'  TbeMarqiiMdeCanicciolr.     . 


infer,  that  some  further  observations,  call- 
ed forth  by  tbe  latter,  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. 

In  my  first  communication,  I  carefully 
abstained  from  touching  upon  any  sub- 
ject that  was  matter  of  mere  opinion ; 
and  confined  myself  to  such  as  might  be 
elucidated  by  aucient  documents  or  local 
observation.  Mr.  Burrow  has,  however, 
thought  fit  to  allude,  in  terms  of  repre- 
hension, to  my  sentiments  as  to  the  me- 
rits of  the  Athenian  sculptures  in  the 
British  Museum,  "  in  opposition  to  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  those  persons 
whose  skill  in  their  profession  must  ren- 
der them  unquestionable  judges  of  true 
excellence  in  tbe  imitative  arts."  If  the 
faculty  of  discerning  what  is  excellent 
in  sculpture  resides  solely  vrith  those 
who  are  sculptors  by  profession,  Mr. 
Burrow  has  no  pretension  to  be  consider- 
ed as  a  competent  judge ;  and  it  might 
be  thought  presumption  to  offer  himself 
to  tbe  public  as  a  qualified  critic.  But 
this  faculty  may  be  the  result  of  exten- 
sive observations  on  the  various  produc- 
tions of  the  best  ages  of  the  art;  and 
there  may  be  persons  who,  having  seen 
more  of  ancient  sculpture  than  any  one 
of  the  "  unquestionable  judges"  Jn  Mr. 
Burrow's  list,  may  presume  to  differ  .in 
opinion  from  them ;  although  it  has  never 
been  their  lot  to  wield  the  implements 
of  the  art.  This,  which  I  offer  in  vindi 
cation  of  the  opinion  I  hold,  may  not 
be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Burrow ;  and  I 
claim  your  indulgence  for  trespassing 
upon  your  time  and  attention,  in  offering 
some  observations  upon  tbe  variance  in 
tbe  testimony  of  these  "  unanimous"  ad- 
mirers. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  Elgin  collec- 
tion is  at  once  most  interesting  and  va- 
luable. Valuable  to  artists,  as  to  the 
beneficial  effects  that  may  be  derived 
from  studies  judieioualy  directed ;  and 
interesting,  as  the  productions  of  a  peo- 
ple with  whose  history  every  thing  noble 
and  romantic  is  associated.  The  interest 
would  be  the  same,  were  the  degree  of 
merit,  exhibited  in  the  different  subjects, 
much  less  than  it  is.  But  as  the  present 
question  relates  to  their  real  merits  as 
works  of  art,  we  must  divest  ourselves 
of  all  prejudices  which  blind  the  judg- 
ment, and  strip  them  of  the  false  charm 
which  is  thrown  over  them  by  attribut- 
ing them  to  the  hand  of  Phidias  and  his 
disciples.  The.  effect  of  such  association 
is  conspicuous  in  tbe  evidence  given  be- 
fore the  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  A  celebrated  sculptor 
thinica  tbe  Elgin  marbles  inestimable — 
pot  for  reasons  which  alone  ought  to  have 
weight  when,  we  consider  them  aa  works 


of  art — not  that  they  are  intrinsically 
excellent  in  their  kind,   but  BBCAHSB 

they  are  the  works  of  artists  of  the  age 
of  Phidias,  and  superior  on.thit  aeeount 
to  almost  any  of  the  works  of  antiquity, 
except  the  Laocoon  and  the  Torso:" 
these  being  superior  for  a  similar  reason, 
namely,  "  because  they  are  known  to 
have  been  executed  by  artists  whose 
names  are  recorded  by  ancient  authors.'' 
Report,' p.  71. 

Viewing  them  unfettered  by  such  pre- 
judices, and  confirmed  in  my  opinion  of 
their  merits  by  the  situation  originally 
assigned  to  them,  far  removed  from  eri- 
dcai  inspection,  I  ventured  to  speak  of 
them  with  less  enthusiasm  than  some 
professed  judges,  and  to  rank  them  as 
inferior  to  some  statues  in  this  kingdom. 

Canova,  unquestionably  the  first  sculp- 
tor of  the  age,  is  extremely  guarded  in 
his  commendatioiis,  contained  in  his  let- 
ter to  Lord  Elgin ;  he  acknowledges 
great  merit,  but  avoids  all  comparison 
with  the  chef-d'oeuvres  of  Italy. 

In  «»der  to  show  how  little  agreed  even 
sculptors  are,  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
most  extolled  statues  of  the  collection, 
I  have  collated  the  evidence  of  two  of 
great  note,  offered  before  the  select  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Flaxman, 

1 .  Prefers  the  Apollo  Belvedere  to  the 
Theseus,     p.  72. 

2.  Does  not  erieem  the  draped  figures 
very  highly,     p.  78. 

3.  'ninksthellissaScj^reMe^tn/erior 
to  the  Theseus,    p.  80. 

Mb.  Wkstmacot, 

1.  Thinks  the  Theseus  and  the  River- 
god  infinitely  superior  to  tbe  Apollo. 
p.  81. 

2.  Thinks  the  draped  figures  of  tbe 
same  excellence  as  the  Theseus  and  lUa- 
sus.    p.  83. 

3.  Thinks  the  Theseus  and  Ilissus  so 
excellent  that  be  cannot  determine  which 
he  would  prefer.     lb. 

llius  we  See  that  those  whom  Mt.  Bur- 
row considersto  be  unquestionable  judges, 
entertain  opinions  totally  at  variance  with 
each  other.  .    . 

To  resume  the  subject  of  the  topogra- 
phy of  Athens,  the  charge  I  alledged 
a^ost  Mr.  Burrow  was,  that  "  bis  opi- 
nions were  adopted  without  reference  to 
the  connexion  existing  between  the  parts 
in  detail  and  tbe  subject  as  a  wb(de."  I 
am  justified  in  asserting  that  this  charge 
is  confirmed  by  his  reply. 

In  disputing  his  allocation  Of  the  tem- 
ple of  Agiaurus,  I  gave  two  reasons  for 
supposing  it  to  have  been  situated  at  tbe 

'  I  quote  from  the  octavo  edition  of  tbe  Re- 
port. 
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Iwlcd  t*,  and  alwtvs  bjp  the  same  upm- 
sioD,  wpooraau.  If  Mr.  Butrow  dbcs  i>«t 
find  authority  for  rendering  thi*  term  t 
portiet,  be  must  be  reroiBded  that  it  is 
alio  applied  to  the  hexastyie  front  facing, 
the  eaM>  cm  nfi'  irfnrraaw  niv.  tf**  iu : 
and  that  man^  i^tbe  words  are  techiiieai, 
and  severri  quite  obsolete.  The  tran- 
script qf  Chandler  is  in  many  parts  io- 
complete  and  erroneous ;  and  his  inter- 
pretation, for  want  of  technical  kuow- 
iedge,  uaiutelligible.  Schneider,  the 
learned  and  voluminoua  coameutator  of 
Vitmvins,  has  given  some  annotations 
upon  this  very  inseription ;  which,  how- 
erer,  he  knows  only  by  Chandler's  tran- 
script. Upon  the  word  rpooravet  he 
observes,  "  Redit  lin.  62, 63, 67.  iafronU 
vertit  Chandler.  Sed  Tecabulum  ideu 
signi6oare  quad  wpoornt,  Hesycliio  *po«<- 
Thmv."    CoroL  ad  Vitnu.  lib.  iv.  c.  iii. 

Mr.  Burrow  will  not  want  to  be  inform- 
ed where  he  may  find  the  fulloving  ex- 
planation of  the  word  rapamas.  Pqrti- 
cus,  Tel  pars  sedificiL  Groci  qux  et  «fM- 
armt  disitur. 

William  Wilriks. 
96,  Wejfmauth  Street, 
Nov.  6.  I817. 

LETTERS    ON   SWEDEN. 
BT  BAKON  BOROOiNO. 

LETTEB  III.  CConcluded.) 

To  the  Countess  of  C— — . 

Slockholm,  Sept.  Ist,  180*. 

At  Lidkoeping  I  lodged  iif  a  large  bouMt 
quite  new,  which  excited  my  surprise^  in 
another  way.  It  was,  as  you  may  iniagjne, 
entirely  of  wuod,  clean  and  fre^b  as  a  lioeo- 
press  just  come  out  of  the  banfis  of  the 
cabinet-maker ;  it  contained  a  saloon  of  such 
prodigious  size,  as  is  not  to  be  met  with  else- 
where, even  in  royal  palaces,  and  belonged 
to  a  widow,  who,  however,  doe»  not  reside  in 
it.  On  my  askin;;  what  she  could  do' With 
such  a  large  house,  I  received  for  answer, 
that  Mrs.  Lobeck,  (this  I  think  was  her 
name,)  let  her  saloon  to  the  betm-moiide  of 
the  neighbourhood  for  balls.  In  that  case, 
thought  I,  all  West  Gothland  mig^t  dance 
in  it  at  once  !  In  the  intervals  between  these 
provincial  balls,  Mrs.  Lobeck  lets  her  house, 
including  the  saloon,  to  traveHers  who  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  miscrahla  inn  or  the 
town.  Thay  brought  me,  from  a  public- 
house,  a  good  supper,  at  which  tba_ doctor  of 
the  place,  a  son-in-law  of  the  widow,  did 
the  honours,  and  took  bis  place  at  taUc. 
The  neiU  day  I  passed  the  hill  of  Schine- 
kulla,  which  is  very  celebrated  in  this  cona- 
try  (br  its  abundano*  of  fruit-trees. 

Beyond' Kalligen  you  pass  tfaroogh  a  wtit- 
cuttivated  country^  I  otMervad  here  tefmutt- 
ably  low  paetanin'  h«ts,  andj  a  Bomber  of 
wudartilkt  ■»  estrcncly  siaaU^  that  tiMQr 
might  have  been  taken  for  cbildr«B's4oys,  of 
a  size  rather  larger,  than  usuak  I'-fteded 
myself  transported  in(o-  Lay landr  and  wee 


foot  of  the  Acropelu  townda  the  east ; 
QM»  that  the  spot  is  defMSiibed  by  Hero- 
dotaia  to  be  aear  where  the  rock  was  the 
tmy  eingif ;  and  by  Panaanias,  to  be 
the  moHthmpi ;  tiad  therefore  emkl  eol 
iiot  be  near  the  west  end,  where  the  reck 
is  the  katt  abn^)t :  the  othart  that  Pau- 
saniaa  deacribea  it  as  near  the  Pry  taneuai, 
which  Mr.  Bnrrow  has  placed,  in  his  plau, 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock  towards  the  east. 
Instead  of  replying  to  these  objeetioosv 
the  Kevwend  author  centeats  himself 
with  repeating  his  quotalien  from  Ulpian, 
which  places  U  near  the  Propylaea.  The 
inoidaiitsl  aaentioa  of  the  stesy  of  Agiau- 
rus  ocewra  in  a  diicoune  npoa  a  subject 
which  ha»nocaMicxi«n  vMt  the  hist»r^ 
or  tepognq>hy  ef  Athens ;  and  the  testi- 
moMy  that  might  be  inferred  from  it,  as 
to  the  locality  of  the  temple,  may  there- 
fore. .  be  rejected  vkhont  scruple,  when 
it  ailitatea  against  the  concuniag  ac« 
counte  of  Herodotas  and  Pausanias. 

Ulpian  Mens  to  have  folkn  into  a 
similar  error  with  Mr.  Borrow,  and  hav> 
rag  ieamt,  from  earlier  writers,  that  the, 
temple  of  Aghuras  was  near  iht  JroHt  of 
the  Acropo^  aupposea  this  and  the  eu- 
tranos  to  be  the  same.  Ulpiau  does  not 
stale  the  tsoq>le  to  have  bea  in  existence 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  Burrow's  illustration  of  the  pas- 
sage in  Herodotus  is  inapplicable,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  assertion  that  the  south 
ioftt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  a*  much 
btAind  the  western  entrance  as  a  door  at 
the  cast  end  would  be.  It  would  be  more 
apposite  to  describe  the  relative  situa- 
tions of  the  Acropolis  and  the  approach 
by  coinparing  them  to  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard and  Ludgate-liiU.  What  would  be 
understood  by  saying,  that  a  point  a  lit- 
tle to  the.  ri^t  of  the  western  gateway 
of  the  raiiiag,  or  ioelesufe,  was  beUod 
that  gateway  and  Ludgate-hiH?  Would 
-  there  be  any  thmg  unintelligible  in  the 
assertion,  that  the  eastern  gateway  of  the 
inclosure  is  behind,  with  reference  to  the 
wcstein  gatew^  and  Ludgate-bill  l 

Mr.  BusroMT  conoedes  that  the  battle 
between  the  Athenians  and  Amasons  did 
perhaps  ornament  the  frieae  of  the  sepul- 
chre of  IBppoIytns;  but  contends  that 
V  the  little  Ionic  building  (his  temple  of 
Aglaurus)  coidd  not  be  that  tomb,  be- 
cause the  sculptiued  atones  do  not  beat 
ana  trace  of  an.  Amaaoa  thsovgbout  the 
has4eiieft"  aadheMuponhesetoctsapon 
Qo  the  eharge  o€  carelesa  investigation, 
asserting  that  I  hav«  mistaken  for  fans* 
nine,  figures  in  the  weltknown  costime 
of  iariMritt/u.  As  an  inducement  to 
Mr.  BufTOW  to  inspect  the  frieae  with 
"  the  eye  of  an  antiquary^"  I  wilt  give 
''im  the  following  quotation  from,  the 


work  of  Viscottti,  which  may  perhaps 
convince  him  that  hia  te/nm  imieik  has 
recoiled  upon  himself.  "  On  voit  ckice- 
mcnt  que  surtrois  de  ces  bas-reliefii,  oes 
figuKS  rcpriseateot  des  homines.;  et  que 
sur  le  qnatriime  eUes  reprdsenteat  des 
FKHMES.  Quand  on  rappelle  que  les 
peintures  du  Pcuite,  exicnt^s  par  Mi^ 
con,  Kcpr^sentMent  4galement  la  vietoire 
des  Athtoiens  sor  les  Aaaaaons,  et  la  di- 
fittte  des  Perses  ....  et  que  ces  s«yets 
£toient  rItiasK  dans  des  bas-reliefs  plac^ 
par  Attale,  ret  de  PergaoM,  sur  les  mvrs 
ext6rieurs  de  I'Acropole,  3  doit  parettre 
tr^  vraisemblable  qu'on  les  a  pareille- 
moit  r^unis  et  sculpt^  sar  la  frize  du 
temple  d'Agbmre."    p.  120. 

I  regret  that  my  descriptioa  of  the 
Erectheam  shonld  have  nusied  Mr.  Bur- 
row into  the  belief  that  the  construction 
of  the  little  building,  attached  to  the 
south  side  of  the  temple,  permitted  no 
passage  without;  bat  he  misrepresents 
ne  when  he  states  me  to  say  that  several 
steps  lead  down  firem  one  buiUii^  to 
anothtr,  tbe  fleon  of  wlHch  are  nearly 
level.  I  stated  that  a  staircase  was  di»- 
covered,  within  the  portico,  leading  down' 
to  a  door-way  ia  the  south  vrall  of  the 
temple :  having  first  explained  that  the 
ground  without  was  eight  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  portico  and  the  temple^ 
The  existence  of  a  door-way  might  have 
been  infrrred  from  dns  discovery  whheut 
reference  to  the  plan :  in  this,  however, 
the  podium,  or  continued  pedestal,  upon 
which  the  columnar  statties  are  plaeed, 
terminates  on  the  eastern  return  with  the 
statue,  and  leaves  an  interval  between  it 
and  tiw  south  wall  suffieient  far  an  en 
trance.  Thus  one  of  the  grounds  on 
which  he  objects  to  my  calling  this  pert 
of  the  building  »  portico  vanis^s. 

Stuart,  whose  conjecture  Mr.  Burrow 
prefers,  "  as  being  more  consistent  with 
the  teat  of  Pausantas,"  begins  his  de- 
scription of  the  building  with  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  To  the  north  of  theParthe- 
noo»  at  the  distance  of  about  one  han> 
dred  and  fifty  feet,  are  the  remains  of 
TK8BB  condgnous  temples."  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  discover  the  consistency  between 
this  passage 'and  the  following  quotation 
from  Pansanias :  'Lori  H  col  olnifta  'Epex* 
Btwy  KoXjniutvoy  . , .  ml  luirKovv  yap  i(mv 
TO  rini/ta.  lib.  i.  26. 

The  endeaec  afforded  by  the  Athenian 
iaaoiptioa  is  conclusive  as  to  the  par- 
port  of  this  part  of  the  bnilding ;  and  I 
will  venture  to  predict  that  Viaconti, 
when  he  has  bestowed  one  tenth  port  of 
the  time  and  attention  upon  this  docu- 
ment that  I  have  done,  will  be  of  the 
same  opiaioa.  The  three  porticoes  of 
the  Eeecthaum  ase  therein  severally  at- 


Tb»-4f9's  JMsrasy  an*  iMnarkabte .  for 
iwthiaa  but  ttie  bnuiiy  of  tbc  n>«d,  the  fine- 
ness of  the  weather,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
hones.  I  travelled  16  (German)  miles  and 
an  eighth,  (so  exactly  are  the  posts,  or 
stages,  measured  in  Swedes,)  without  stop- 
pine,  except  to  change  bones  at  Enebeck 
and  Bjoernsaeter;  aira  bavine  passed  the 
pretty  Tittle  town  of  Marienstacdt,  which  liaa 
close  to  th«  shore  of  the  Wener  lake,  I  ar- 
rired,  at  two  in '  the  morning,  at  the  village 
of  Blacksta,  which  was  recommended  to  me 
as  affording  the  best  lodging  on  the  road.  I 
was,  in  fact,  as  well  accommodated  aa  a 
traveller  can  expect  to  be,  who  arrives  at  so 
late  an  hour. 

But  you  will  ask,  are  the  ions  in  a  country, 
so  poor  and  so  little  frequented  by  travellers, 
really  tolerable  i 

With  moderate  pretensions,  one  mav  al- 
ways find  tolerable  accommodation.  If  niere 
is  no  «b»ndanee  of  provbions,  one  finds  at 
kaaiRMd  attaadaiiee,  cleanliiMw,  Md  w- 
veralkindfof  bread,  besides  that  which  tb« 
common  people  in  Sweden  eat,  consistiag  vf 
a  sort  of  biscuit,  called  by  theSwedes  hmck^ 
hroe  }  and  also,  almost  every  where,  plenty 
«f  curds  and  whey.  lu  Swedish  name,  JF« 
Imnhi,  n  one  of  the  first  words  that  foicign- 
•n  learn.  I  leacbed  in  good  time,  the  next 
norniiig,  the  pretty  town  of  Oerebre,  the 
capital  of  Nencia,  or,  as  the  Swedes  call  il^ 
Nerike.  From  the  length  tf  the  main  alreat 
it  might  be  token  for  a  tovra  of  the  third 
magiiitude,  but  it  has  perhaps  not  above 
3000  inhabitants.  I  was  almost  as  much 
surprised  as  pleased,  at  tnding  here  two 
booksellers,  whose  stock  does  not  consist 
«f  Swedish  books  only.  The  town  lies  oa 
one  of  the  farthest  banks  of  the  Hielmer,  or 
Hielmar.  hike.  A  large  sqware-boilt  caatle, 
flanked  by  strong  round  towers,  gives  it  an 
appearance  of  some  consequence.  Behiad  it 
begins  a  long  straggling  suburb.  A  little 
beyond  Oerebro  the  travdier  passes  through 
a  dreary  country.  The  road  leads  over 
rock,  and  poor  though  cultivated  land.  It 
IS  seldom  that  the  earth  unites  internal 
ridies  with  external.  Nerizia  abounds  in 
iron  mines. 

I  hasten,  by  the  stages  Glanshammer  and 
Fellings-bre,  to  come  to  Arboga.  The  soil 
continues  the  sane. 

Arboga  is  seen  at  a  distance,  on  account  of 
its  two  high  steeples.  The  town  is  surround- 
ed with  gardens  and  plantotions,  and  en- 
livened by  a  river,  which  communicates  with 
the  Heler  lake,  and  conveys  to  Stockholm, 
in  beats,  the  iron  manuiactiired  in  the 
ne^ghbeurbood.  It  may  be  observed,  cm  p«*- 
tamt,  that  Sweden,  which  is  commonfly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  so  haidly  treated  by 
nature,  has,  by  means  of  its  lakes  and  ruads, 
kept  in  admirable  order,  numerous  and  easy 
fpodes  ef  communication,  and  even  the  seve- 
nty of  thedimateconiributca  to  increase  this 
MvaoUge.  It  i*  therefore  leas  to  be  piUed 
than  many  other  countries,  which  at  Ant 
Mem  more  deserving  of  envy. 

I  paued  this  night  in  Koeping,  a  Ultle 
town,  wbico,owing  to  iu  houses  beug  mostly 
of  otie  story,  covers  a  pretty  huve  space.  It 
also  hes  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  by  which 
arge-  bMtt,  laden  whh  iron,  go  to  the  Ueler 
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lake.    From  tfaia  place  to  Westeras  the  road 

pawes  through  a  country  which  is  tolerably 

cultivated,  ^erever  rocks  do  not  stand  in 

the  way.    Westeras,  with  one  of  the  richest 
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musii^.  In  tlM  mind  of. Klopstock  or  Schil- 
ler, it  would  doubtless  have  called  forth,  or 
cherished  the  sublimest  ideas.  It  was  almost 
night  when  I  reached  the  wretched  village 
of^Barkaidy,  the  last  stage,  only  a  German 
mile  and  a  half  from  StoddMtlm.  Beyond, 
the  coantry  is  rude,  the  ground  uneven,  and 
of  tmequal  goodness. 

Hardly  any  thing  announces  the  capital 
to  be  near.  You  pass  by  a  wood,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  is  the  pretty  villa  of  Haga. 
Soon  yod  reach  the  barrier;  and  for  a  long 
t'mie  you  cannot  fancy  yourself  in  Stock- 
holm, there  ate  so  many  by*ways  to  pan 
through  the, remote  quarten,  before  you 
reach  the  better  inhabited  part  of  the  city. 

2V  tht  Edkm-  of  the  LHerary  GnieNe. 
Sir,  Having  seen  in  one  of  your  late  aum- 
aevB,  tne  attnenncenMBi  oi  a  new  ^nieyct^^ 
pcdia,  which  has  excited  raach  cariosity  in 
the  literary  world,  I  am  happy  in  being  able 
to  communicate  a  few  particulara  relative  t{» 
it,  which  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  your 
readen. 

, The  most  striking  feature  ofthe  Ekctclo- 

Jf  a  leanie  below  the  town,  into  the  pxsia  Mbtkopolitaiia  is  the  arrangement, 
lake.    The  advantages  conferred  by  It  is  justly  observed  in  the  Prospectus,  that 

.. v-^  • — rj.  •._•_. -^_-it.    «the  inapplicability  of  a  strictly  scientific 

method,  to  a  modern  Encyclopedia,  has  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  all  principle  of  rai- 
tional  arrangement;  and  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  of  all  our  Universal  Dictioiiaries 
hitherto,  that  the  chief  difference  between 
them,  in  respect  of  their  plan,  consists  in 
the  more  or  less  complete  disatganiaation 
of  the  Sdenccs  and  Systematic  Arts.  Nor 
has  the  imperfection  rested  here.  The  po- 
sition of  those  alphabetical  fragments  into 
which  the  whole  system  of  human  know- 
ledge has  been  splintered,  was  but  toe 
frequently  determined  by  the  caprice  or 
convenience  of  the  compiler.  Tbc  division 
of  parts  into  minor  part*  had  no  aMdoA 
limit ;  and  the  arrangement  became  neither 
properly  scientific,  nor  properly  alphabetical. 
It  bad  the  inconveniences  of  both,  without 
the  advanUges  of  either."  To  remedy 
these  inconveniences,  of  which  those  wboy 
like  ourselves,  have  had  frequent  occasian 
to  refer  to  such  collections,  must  be  tbo> 
roughly  sensible,  it  is  proposed  ts  give  la 
the  forth-coming  work  the  two-feM  advan> 
uge  of  a  philoiopbical  and  alphabetical  ar> 
rangement.  To  the  Iniroiuetiom  "  On  the 
Laws  and  Regulative  Principles  of  Educa- 
tion," will  succeed  the  Pure  Seieneet,  Gram- 
mar and  Philoloey,  Logic  and  Mathematics : 
Metopbvkics,  Monls,  and  Theology,  in  « 
vols.  The  ifiiad  ScititeUt  MechaMos,  ify» 
draatatiaa,  Pneunutics,  Optics,  and  Aatia- 
nomy,  will  occupy  one  volunte;  the  Jp- 
plied  Seienett,  5  vohmes,.  divided  between 
Experimental  Phibsophy,  the  Fine  Arts,  the 
Usefol  Arts,  Natural  History,  and  the  Ap- 
plication or  Natural  History,  which  la«t 
will  embrace  Anateasy,  Suigei^,  Materia 
Medica,  Plianaacy,  and  MMidae.  The 
third  division,  in  8  volumes,  will  comptise 
Biography,  chronologically  arraniied,  with 
National  History,  Political  Geofnpby  and 
Chronology.  The  fourth  division,  in  8  vo- 
lumes, wm  contain  a  Gasetteer  <^  Geogra- 
phy, and  a  Philosophical  and  EtyinologKal 
Lexicon  of  the  En^h  Language;  the  oita- 


bishopnes  in  Sweden,  (winch,  inAsed,  u  not 
saying  much,)  is  a  drMry,  dull  town,  built 
iu  the  form  of  a  boat,  extending  on  both 
sides  of  the  road.  You  must  not  look  for 
a  house  in  it  of  other  materials  than  wood, 
except  one  large  brick  bwldinr,  covered  with 
slate,  and  a  mat  square  castM,  with  a  con- 
siderable garden,  which  extends  to  the  Meier 
lake,  by  means  «f  which  Westeras  has  a 
communication  by  water  with  the  capital. 
In  Sweden,  the  lakes  in  general  waply  the 
place  of  navigable  rivers,  which,  at  (east  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  are  ex- 
tremelv  rare. 

At  the  following  stage,  Nyquarn,  we  only 
stop  to  remark,  that  we  leave  Westmanland 
ana  enter  Upland.  A  little  bridge  parts  the 
two  provinces.  I  passed  the  night  at  En- 
koeptng,  a  rtther  mean  town,  at  the  end  of 
a  wide,  not  ill-cnhivated,  plain.  A  part  of 
it^  with  a  kiad  of  eistle,  lies  upon  a  hill, 
and  part  on  the  bank  of  a  small  river,  which 
falls  half     •  -   - 

Meier 

this  lake  may  be  truly  said  to  be  inestimable*; 
for  Enkoeping  is  indebted  to  it  for  not  being 
entiraly  in  the  most  wretdied  situation. 

The  nest  stage,  which  I  reached  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  is  Cislena,  where  four  or 
five  roads  meet ;  which  does  not  hinder  it 
firom  being  a  miserable  village.  After  pass- 
ing the  third  part  of  the  next  stage,  it  is  a 
surprise  to  find  one-self  atnone  fine  plantar 
tions,  which  suiround  a  no  less  beautiful 
oountrjMoat,  and  partly  serve  as  avenues  to 
it.  It  IS  called  EckoUund,  arid  belongs  to  an 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  Seton,  who  ha* 
bought  it  of  tlie  kine. 

1  say  nothing  of  the  next  stage,  Gram, 
and  of  the  following,  Tibbie,  but  merely  that 
I  was  here  first  sensible  of  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  the  capital.  Hitherto  I  hM  been 
quite  edified  by  the  disinterestedness  and 
good-nature  of  the  Swedish  peasants,  and  I 
would  have  unhesitatingly  proclaimed  them 
the  beM  of  their  class  in  Europe.  Those  of 
Tibbie,  however,  prove  to  me,  that  this  rule, 
like  all  othen,  has  its  exceptions.  Their 
chicanery  cost  me  foil  two  hours.  They  ab- 
solutely refused  to  let  me  have  horses,  ex- 
cept at  double  the  usual  rate,  and  payment 
in  advance. 

The  countnr  that  now  follows  is  very  pie- 
turesque.  We  travel  through  great  fiwests^ 
and  perceive,  from  time  to  time,  on  the 
right  or  left,  the  Meier  lake,  the  boundaries 
of  which  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  foney  to 
catch.  About  the  middle  of  the  stage  you 
have  to  cross  a  ferry.  The  lake  u  not 
broader  at  this  place  than  the  Maine  at 
Francfort.  On  the  hither  bank  there  was 
only  one  house;  but  on  the  opposite  side 
there  were  ten  or  twelve  houses,  tUvided  into 
two  groups,  lying  in  a  very  romantic  *ita- 
ation  at  the  foot  of  some  rocks,  the  barrets 
ne*s  of  which  is  concealed  by  a  few  fire. 

A  little  way  from  the  place  where  vou  pass 
the  lake,  it  becomes  broader.  A  «urk  cur^ 
tain  of  pines  serais  to  intercept  it,  and  the 
whole  country,  in  which  the  most  profound 
repose  prevails,  irresistibly  invites  to  pensive 
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tions  ananged  aceordipg  to  tfae  age  of  the 
works  from  which  they  are  selected.  The 
IndM,  occupying  the  last  vohime,  will  be  a 
digested  body  of  reference  to  the  whole 
work,  in  which  the  English  as  well  as  the 
scientific  name  of  every  subject  of  Natural 
History  will  be  given.  Such  is  the  general 
outline  of  arrangement  which  will  distin- 
guish this  Eacyctopiedia  from  all  its  prede- 
.cessors.  Its  projectors  moreover  pledge 
themselves  to  the  rigid  exclusion  of  the 
false  philosophy  of  the  »g^  which  has  per- 
verted similar  publications,  that  ought  to 
be  devoted  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  into 
▼ebicles  of  licentiuusness,  materialism,  aiid 
infidelity.  Tlie  work  will  be  published  in 
Mirts  or  hal^volumes,  at  the  rate  of  one  at 
least  every  three  months,  and  the  first  will 
appear  on  the  1st  of  January  next. 


THE  DRAMA. 

CovBKT  Garden  re-opened  on  Thurs- 
jday,  with  the  Castle  of  Andalusia,  and  the 
Father  and  his  Children :  yesterday  the  Apos- 
tate and  4he  Libertine— two  bad  names,  if  the 
pieces  are  good. 

DkusyLahe  remained  shut  till  Friday, 
when  it  re-opened  with  a  selection  of  sacred 
music. 

FRENCH  DRAMA. 

rmsTBE  DE  LA  PORTB  »»niT-MARTIl». 

First  representationofH«roun-J/-RaicAid, 
•r  the  Oenercut  Caliph,  a  paotomimic  bsHet, 
n  three  acta. 

The  principal  character  in  this  ballet  is 
the  &tuous  Uaroun,  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad, 
celebrated  in  the  Arabian  KigkCt,  and  the 
bero  of  all  the  wonderful  adventures  of  the 
oriental  tales.  He  is  the  same  It  Bondocan 
so  attractive  at  the  Opera  Comique,  and  the 
BiKCMS  he  has  obtained  at  the  Porte  Saint 
IMrtin  piomises  to  be  as  lasting  as  profit- 


This  ballet,  though  new  to  the  theatres  of 
Paris,  was  brought  out  about  fiAeen  years 
ago  at  Lyons,  where  it  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  ;  and  about  five  years  back,  the 
■access  of  its  revival  was  confirmed  at  Bour- 
dMux.  The  plot  is  interesting  and  well  main- 
tained, the  scenery  is  brilliant,  the  dancing 
U  arranged  with  taste  and  variety,  and  the 
music  is  selected  from  the  scores  of  our  best 
composers. 

In  the  getting  up  of  Harmin-AURatchid, 
rae  managers  ofthe  Porte  Saint  Martin  have 
displayed  Asiatic  profusion.  The  splendour 
of  the  dresses  and  decorations  almost  ex- 
ceeds what  might  be  expected  at  one  of  our 
Ulge  theatre*.  The  principal  characters 
are  well  sustained  by  Clau-amon,  and  Mdlle 
Zeiie  MaUri:  and  the  acting  of  Mdlle  Be- 
gratid  displayed  all  the  grace  and  vivacity 
^«bidi  are  tbexlistlnguishmg  characteristics 
ofa  French  woman. 

,  *        I  ■  I 

■      TBEATSE  DE  VAUDEVILLE. 

First  representation  of  Fidelin  or  Le  Petit 
^t/kUeur^  a  Vaudeville,  in  ope  act. 
.Ever  since  the  birth  ofthe  page  Cheruhin, 
of  scandaloqB  Jnemoiy,  there  baa  appeared 
on  the  stage  a  ^oiftiileas  dumber  of  those 
little  mauvait  tujels,  who,  with  a  pa^ttcgue 


and  mantle,  think  themselves  privileged  to 
utter  all  the  indecorous  language  which  an 
author  may  set  down  for  them.  The  little 
seducer,  FideUn,  is  far  less  gay  than  his  elder 
brother,  the  seducer  of  4^a<«  Freum  :  the 
latter  has  cruelly  bequeathed  to  him  so  in- 
considerable a  portion  of  wit,  that  he  cannot 
hope  for  a  brilliant  career  in  this  world. 

The  mischievous  tricks  of  Fidelin  are  so 
well  known,  and  have  been  so  frequently 
practised  by  pages  of  every  class,  that  the 
public  became  weary  of  their  repetition,  and 
obliged  the  little  tedueer  to  limit  the  course 
of  bis  gallantries  to  the  first  half  of  the  piece. 


FUNERAL  OF  THE  PRINCESS 
CHARLOTTE. 

On  Tuesday,  pursuant  to  the  prepa- 
rations made,  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  and  her  infant  were 
solemnly  removed  from  Ciaremont  to 
Windsor  for  interment ;  and,  at  a  little 
past  8  o'dnck  on  the  evening  of  Wednes- 
day, were  deposited  in  the  royal  sepul- 
chjre  of  St.  George's  Chapel.  To  describe 
the  pomp  and  ceremonies  attendant  upon 
this  afflicting  occasion,  would  be  unsuit- 
able to  our  columns;  mkI  perhaps  we 
think  their  miatrte  details  have  already 
been  carried  too  &r.  Alas !  we  could 
but  tell  that  the  richest  products  of  the 
loom,  the  most  exquisite  performances  of 
human  ingenuity,  the  most  gorgeous 
trappings  of  woe,  diverted,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  minds  ofthe  congregated  mul- 
titude from  the  more  impressive  lesson 
which  the  innermost  part  of  the  splendid 
bier  could  have  unfolded.  Alas  I  we 
could  but  sa^  that  all  the  nodding  plumes 
and  glittering  'scutcheons,  and  costly  or- 
naments, and  »pleudid  cavalcades,  and 
royal  grandeur,  were  merely  the  external 
parade  of  death,  while  death  itself  was 
to  be  looked  upon  within  ; — terrible  in 
the  change  it  had  made  on  the  young, 
the  lovely,  the  happy,  and  the  exalted. 

We  will  not  follow  the  precedent  to 
record  the  funeral  rites;  let  it  suffice 
that  after  lying  at  the  Lower  Lodge  till 
(he  appointed  hour,  the  coffin  of  this 
lamented  Princess  was  carried  to  the 
tomb,  according  to  wonted  forms,  amid 
the  lamentations  of  assembled  thousands. 
Grief  more  general  and  sincere  never  per- 
vaded the  British  nation  ;  and  Wednes- 
day, throughout  the  sphere  of  our  obser- 
vation, and  as  far  as  wc  can  leara  from 
the  best  sources  of  intelligence,  was 
indeed  a  day  of  religious  observance  and 
mourning  to  the  entire  population  of  this 
great  kingdom. 

The  affectionate  sorrows'  of  I'riDce 
Leopold  ;  his  poble  feeling  and  Christian 
conduct  through  the  wlioi^  of  th^se,  try- 
iiig  scenes  have  been  slicbas  to  endiear 
him  to  the  countiy,  and  eveir  ^t  an 'boar 
when   her  calamitous  fate    has  Vdntost 


deified  tlie  memory  of  "tbe  expiKtaory 
and  roise  of  tliii  feir  state,''  it  is  acknow* 
ledged  with  one  voice  that  her  husband 
was  every  way  worthy  of  the  station  to 
which  the  love  of  his  adored  Charlotte, 
the  approbation  of  her  rojial  Father,  and 
the  wishes  of  England,  tuianimousLy  elect* 
ed  him.  "' 

DIGEST  OF  POLITICS  AND 

NEWS. 

The  French  Chambers  have  concluded 
their  internal  organization  ;  M.  De  Sene, 
the  President  of  the  Deputies  last  year, 
has  been  re-elected  to  that  office.  Nothing 
of  importance  has  yet  been  discussed. 
The  Duke  of  Angouleme  returned  to 
Paris  on  Thursday  week,  and  great  im- 
portance seems  to  have  been  attacbrd  to 
his  tour,  for  it  is  the  chief  to|Hc  touched 
upon  by  the  King  in  hi*  answer  to  the 
Address  of  the  Peers. 

The  Ex-Empress  Maria  Louisa  has 
officially  denied,  in  the  Parma  Gazette, 
the  genuineuess  of  the  Declaration  to 
the  Congress  of  Viepna,  forged  bv  soBe 
Buonapartist,  and  promulgated  va  her 
name  about  two  mouths  ago,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Jacobinical  Journals. 

The  Rutssian  squadron,  consisting  of 
seven  sail  of  line-of-battle  ships,  sold  to 
Spain,  has  arrived  at  Cadiz. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  with  hb 
Empress,  and  the  Empress  Mother;  eu- 
tered  Moscow  on  the  I'ith  ult. 

AU  Algeriiie  squadron,  consistiiig  of 
five  small  vessels,  put  to  sea  on  the  28.th 
of  September,  to  cruise  against  Ham- 
burgh and  Prussian  vessels.  There  is 
more  danger  to.be  apprehended  frodi  the 
plague,  which  they  bear  about  with  tiiein, 
than  from  their  gnns. 

A  smart  shock  of  ah  eartRqilake  at  St. 
Helena  was  experienced  on  the  2l3t 
September.  It  seems  to  have  frightened 
all  the  inhabitants. 

A  vei^  singular  trial  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  has  this  week  excited  con- 
siderable and  deserved  attention.  It  is 
what  is  called  "  An  Appeal  olf  ^lurder," 
brought  by  the  q^arest  of  kin  of  Mary 
Ashford,  against  Abraham  Thomtou, 
who  was  tried  for  (his  offence  and  ac> 
quitted  in  May  last.  This  sort  of  action 
is  a  civil  suit,  founded  on  the  b&rbatous 
precedent  of  dark,  iguorant,  aiid  *feudal 
limes ;  wlien  single  combat,  and'Walkiiig 
over  burning  ploughshares,  and  d^^nng 
the  flesh  in  bailing  oil,  were  reMNted  to 
as  the  tests  of  guilt  add  iifnocence ;  wMh  . 
wicked  farcfe  had  thes^-  means  of  db'- 
gtaising  iti  atracitt^,  and  di^^lous  ^M- 
persttticm  «as  trfughi  ^■^^^i  a  "teiira^ 
Md  special  ihtetpoiStJliiA'riHWDiTfBl^ 
in  ev^  quairer«liic1)  'buAiiH4cuJkoni|; 
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or  fo^y  cbo3B  to  put  upon  a  cntenoo  so 
monstrous.    It  i^  scaicelj  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  io  the  nineteentb  century  we 
should  havt  so  lamentable  an  exhibition 
of  the  absurdity  of  our  legal  system,  as 
the  revival  of  this  obsolete  and  impious 
practice  affords.    Yet  so  it  b :    to  our 
reproach  be  it  spoken,  the  accused  threw 
down  bia  4(iittBtlet.in  Uie  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  challenged  the  brother  of  thfe 
murdered  girl  to  prove  him  guilty  by  sin- 
gle combat! !    The  case  is  to  be  further 
proceeded  in  this  day,  as  it  required  six 
days'  consideration  of  the  Bench  and  Bar 
to  \noyf  how  to  act  under  the  circum 
stances  we  have  noticed.    Thornton  is,  it 
seems,  a  muscular  stout  man,  Ashfordthe 
appellant  a  slender  and    weakly    boy; 
otbefwise,  for  aught  stated  to  the  con- 
trary,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Court 
would  have  held  itself  justified  in  pre- 
Tcnting    the    intolerable    reproach    of 
having  this  battle  actually  waged  to  de- 
cide the  cause!  Indeed  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough  declared   that  if  Thornton  killed 
the  appellant  under  the  sanction  of  the 
law.  It  would  not  be  murder : — murder 
in  him  it  might  not  strictly  and  morally 
be ;  but,  with  great  deference  to  the  emi- 
nent judge,  we  hold  that  in  such  an  event 
the  lam  itulf  would  be  guilty  of  the 
/oulat  murder. 

We  are  very  are  sorry  to  turn  from  this 
subject  to  one  of  equal  internal  disgrace. 
There  was  a  riot  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
on  Wednesday,  hi  consequence  of  the 
multitude  assembled  to  hear  the  service 
and  music  in  memory  of  onr  departed 
Princess,  which,  through  some  neglect, 
were  not  read  and  performed.  As  the 
persons  had  paid  their  prices  of  admis- 
sion as  to  a  theatre,  they  forgot  them- 
selves and  the  occasion  so  far  as  to  resort 
to  such  modes  of  expressing  their  dis- 
pleasure as  are  usual  in  tlniatres.  Va- 
rious attempts  were  made  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sir  William  Curtis  to  recon- 
cile them  to  their  disappointment,  and 
prevail  on  them  to  depart  in  peace; 
but  they  refused  to  listen  to  this  de- 
cent advice,  and  for  several  hours  the 
place  appointed  for  the  worship  of  the 
all-seeing  God  vras  a  scene  of  uproar  and 
confusion.  At  last  some  sort  ofpetform- 
aneet,  (for  they  merit  no  other  name) 
were  produced,  and  the  crowd  dispersed. 
,  At  Westminster,  and  even  at  Saint 
Gear's  Chapel,  Windsor,  it  is  stated, 
tiiat  money  was  taken  for  permission  to 
eater.  At  all  times  we  have  considered 
such  fees  as  disgraceful  to  the  church 

Cd  country;  but  at  this  period*  we 
ve  no  laBjpiage  to  express  the  iodig- 
natioa  and  disgust  with  which.the  custom 
p{  esacting  them  fills  us.     Not  only 


18  the  house  of  prayer  converted  into  a 
booth,  but  those  ceremonies,  the  most 
afflicting  which  Britain  has  witnessed  in 
the  memory  of  man,  are  turned  into 
venal  shows  and  spectacles.  We  trust, 
for  the  honour  of  the  Church,  thus  cited — 
and  for  the  dignity  of  the  Nation,  thus 
outraged— that  so  flagrant  a  breach  of 
every  nobk  and  religious  feeling  may  be 
deniable — if  not,  that  this  last  and  gross- 
est of  all  insults  will  lead  to  the  eveilast- 
ing  abolition  of  so  odious  a  practice. 


VARIETIES. 


The  obsequies  of  the  celebrated  French 
composer,  M.  M 6hu),  were  performed  on  the 
SOth  uk.  in  the  church  of  Saint  Vincent  dt 
Pamle.  Jomelli's  beautiful  mass  for  the 
dead  was  performed  by  one  hundred  and 
forty  musicians.  Several  members  of  the 
Institute,  all  the  principal  artists  in  Paris, 
and  a  vast  number  of  the  students  of  the 
conservatory,  who  were  disciples  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  celebrated  deceased  were  pre- 
sent at  the  mournfiil  ceremony. 

The  body  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  the 
burial-ground  of  Pere  Lachaise,  escorted  by 
several  qetachments  of  the  national  and 
royal  guards.  The  procession  was  accom- 
paniedby  the  band  of  the  third  legiou,  in 
which  M.  M6hul  was  a  captain,  and  by  the 
musicians  of  the  royal  guard. 

At  the  place  of  interment,  M.  Qoatre- 
mere  d«  Quincy  delivered  a  funeral  eulogium 
in  the  name  of  the  academy  of  Fine  Arts,  of 
which  the  celebrated  composer  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  M.  Bouilly  paid  tne  tribute  of  ad- 
miration and  regret  justly  due  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  author  of  Euphrosyne.  Every 
countenance  was  suffiised  with  tears. 

The  remains  of  M^hul  are  deposited  close 
to  the  tomb  of  Gtetry.  Who  could  better 
deserve  so  high  an  honour  i 

Our  readers 


PsaioDicAL  LjTBaAToaa.— SeMca)  cities 
of  Germany  have  among  their  publications 
Literary  Journals  on  plans  somewhat  similar 
to  our  Dterary  Gasette,  their  success  being 
commensurate  with  the  eager  thirst  for 
knowledge  which  pervades  tb^t  important 
region,  and  the  talent  employed  in  conduct- 
ing them.  We  have  had  communications 
with  one  or  two  of  the  most  distinguished, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  acknowledge  tne  deep 
interest  which  our  German  brethren  take  in 
the  labours  of  their  foreign  contemporaries, 
offering  assistance,  and  using  every  means 
to  realise,  what  is  so  desirable,  a  perfect 
Republic  of  Lettert,  independent  of  local 
partialities,  or  the  more  extended  poison  of 
national  prejudices.  We  remark  with  nlaap 
sure  that  the  celebrated  Kotxebue  is  sJMMit 
to  pubUsh  a  weekly  journal  of  this  kind  at 
Jena. 


Dahobrovs  Amosemskts. 
are  acquainted  with  the  Parisian  rage  for 
sliding  down  eminences,  constructed  in  pub- 
lic gardens,  and  known  by  the  names  of 
Russian,  and  French  Mountains,  &c.  It 
seems  that  a  Madame  Sauveur  has  met  with 
a  serious  accident  in  one  of  these  exliibi- 
tioas,  for  which  she  has  brought  an  action' 
of  damages  agslnst  the  proprietor  of  the 
Mountain  Beaujon. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  year  ago  Ae  daily 
papers  noticed  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stance of  four  children  being  born  at  one 
birth,  by  Mrs.  Rigby,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Rigby, 
of  Norwich.  All  these  infants  ate  now  dead ; 
John,  the  first  of  the  quadruple  series,  died 
on  Monday  fortnight,  aged  11  weeks  and  S 
days;  and  Caroline  Susan,  the  last  bom,  as 
wdl  as  the  huest  survivor,  on  the  Wednesday 
foUowiM,  at  the  age  of  11  weeks  and  fi 
days.    The  other  two  died  before. 

Mr.  Thomas  SHBaii>4M,  the  onlv  son  of 
the  late  R.  B.  Sheridan  by  his  nrtt  wife 
(Miss  Linley)  died  on  the  lath  September  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  held  the 
appointment  of  eolonial  pay-master.  He  has 
left  a  wtdow,origiuaUy«>li»s  Caltendet  of 
'Scotland. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Upeott,  of  the  London  Instttatlon,  wilt 
pobliib,  m  the  coarse  of  tke  cosaine  month,  a 
Biltliognphical  Accrant  of  the  Principal  Works 
relating  to  EagUih  Topogrspi^ :  contsiniaga 
complete  collation  of  the  principal  and  rare 
prodactions  cooncrted  with  the  local  Ustory 
of  England,  the  qoantity  of  lettar-preu  com- 
prised in  each  Toume,  lists  of  the  pbites  and 
separate  pedigrees,  corors  of  paging,  &c.  to  as 
to  form  ao  nscfal  and  necessary  gnide  to  all 
collectors  of  books  on  this  intereating  subject. 

Dr.  Carey  has  nesriy  ready  for  the  press  (on 
the  plan  of  bis  "  Clone  MetrUt-rtrgiliMiMr')  a 
"  Cieme  Metrieo-Neeetnma,'  calealated  to  ac- 
epmpany  the  fiitare  editions  of  the  Danfhim 

Dr.  Cares  has  likewise  in  forwardness  aa 
'<  Eloeateru  Edition  of  Thtmteiee  SScmmm,"  with 
Metrical  Noiee  to  each  line,  tb  regnlale  the 
ennnciatioa,  as  in  his  "  Inirodmaion  t»  EngUik 
Cjsywfttoi  and  EtoetUim." 

The  coming  season  promises  to  be  one 
which  will  afford  rich  sources  of  entertain- 
ment to  the  Literary  and  Fashionable  Worid. 
Among  the  more  prominent  works  which 
will  appear  almost  immediately,  we  bear, 
are,  Madame  de  Stael's  Memoirs  of  the  Pri- 
vate life  of  her  Father,  the  celebrated  M. 
Necko- ;  Memoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private 
Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  written  by  bios, 
self;  Napoleon,  his  own  Historian ;  Talaa  of 
Wonder,  of  Humour,  and  of  Sentiment,  by 
Anne  and  Annabella  Plumptre;  Some,  Na- 
ples, and  Florence,  in  1817 ;  Sketches  of  the 
Present  State  of  Society  and  Manners,  the 
Arts^  Literature,  &c.  of  these  celebrated  Ci- 
ties, with  Anecdotes  of  their  Inhabitants, 
and  of  distmguished  Visitors,  British  and 
Foreign.  _.^____ 

the  JotmeHee  Satgne,  for  November,  eon- 
tains  reviews  of  the  folloiring  works : 

Lord  Holland's  life  of  Lopeade  Vaga.  First 
Extract.— .Sy  M.  Ragamurd. 

M.  Qoatremire  de  Qaincy  en  the  Olympiav 


Jupiter.— By  ilf.  Letremm, 

Ldcs>  Hobtcnii  Epistel*,  cditv  i  Fr.  Bois- 
sonadc— By  M.  RaaHl-JUdutt*. 

The  ArabiaD  Ni^is,  in 'Arabic,  pobUsbcd  at 
Caleatte.— By  ilf.  mheetre  de  Saeg. 

History  at  the  Maid  of  OHeaas,  by  Borriat 
Saiat-Piix.— BistMT  of  the  Maid  efOricans, 
by  If.  La  Bnm  de  Cbaaaetlea.— By Jf .  Daiuum. 

J.  AntMil  da  Be^iis  Cannkn.— By  ilf.  Kaa- 
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ABBOSTATION.  A  NaTrotive  of  the 
AttMVeyi^gi  of  Mr.  Windham  Sad- 
tEH,  aorou  the  Msk  Channel,  from 
Portobello  Barradcs,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dublin,  onlStaday,  July  iid, 
1817.  To  which  is  annexed,  a  Chart  of 
the  Ch&nntl,  thewing  kit  course  and 
place  of  descent,     8vo.  pp.  25. 

We  do  not  think  this  extraordinary 
rojage  has  received  enough  of  i>ublic 
attention.  The  renewal  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Suspension  and  othier  political 
matters,  about  tbc  period  it  was  perform. 
«d,  were  the  wonders  o/  the  day ;  and 
an  escursibn  singularly  curious  to  science 
«ras  passed  over  as  suentiy  and  rapidly 
as  the  young  aeronaut  himself  passed 
over  the  Channel.  We  deem  it  worthy  a 
niche  in  our  Temple. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Sadler, 
senior,  made  a  nmilar  attempt  i>t  Octo- 
ber, 1812;  and  though  it  was  believed 
at  the  time  he  might  have  made  the  coast 
of  Cum1>erlafld  or  Scotland,  yet  in  his 
endeavour  to  steer  a  course  for  Lanca- 
ahire,  the  winter  night  overtook  him,  and 
liaving  dropped  into  the  sea,  he  was 
povidentialiy  reaoued  by  a  fishingvessel 
6om  a  watery  grave.  The  narrative  of 
this  bold  adventure,  published  soon  after, 
M  extremely  interentiag,  though  written 
in  a  style  of  ii^Uon,  not  oat  of  unison 
with  a  balloon  story.  It  is  perhaps  the 
feult  of  these  narratives  that  they  do  not 
«Qter  sufficiently  into  the  minute  philoso- 
phical detaii  of  natntal  appearances,  and 
of  the  .indications  given  by  the  instru- 
ments with  which  the  car  u  furnished : 
that  they  are  rather  descriptive  than 
aciieBtific.  It  may  indeed  be  fairly  urged 
iaitkeir  defence,  Ihat  the  object  of  the 
attempts  was  not  ionospheric  or  other 
experwepts,  but  suaply  to  try,  by  the 
use  of  gas  and  ballast,  to  fati  in  with,  and 
take  adtantdge  of  cvrrents  of  air,  so  skil> 
fiiUy  as  to  be  wafted  to  a  proposed  desti- 
aatiooi  la  the  latter  case  this  was  fully 
accompliabed,  and  its  acoomplisbment 
forms  an  era  in  the  anmds  of  aerostation 
more  surprising  than  thai  of  de  Roiier, 
wliich  ,the  poet  so  beautifully  paints : 


Silent  witti  nptnmed  ayes  uobreathiog  crowda 
Pureae  the  nnaiqg  wooder  to  tbe  cloads ; 
And  flushed  with  trauapicvt,  or  benumbed  with 

fear, 
Watch,  as  it  rises,  the  dimliiiihed  sphere. 
— Now  less  and  less— and  bow  a  speck  b  seen ; 
And  DOW  thfe  fleeitflg  ladc  oblmdes  betwead. 
•Tha  calm  pbihiMi^lier  in  ether  sails. 
Views  broader  stars  and  breathes  in  sverales: 


Sees  like  a  map  la  many  a  waving  line, 
Konnd   earth's  'blue  ptains  her  lacid 


waten 


So  OB  the  cloudless  air  the  intrepid  Oaul 
I<aancbed  ihe  vast  coocare  of  hi*  floatiqc  ball. 
Joorneying  on  high,  Oie  silken  castle  glides, 
Brigbt  a*  a  meteor  through  the  axnre  tides  • 
O'er  towns,  aild«iiirets,  and  temples,  wius  ita 

way, 
Or  mounts  sabltee  and  gQds  fbe  vaoltofday. 


Sees  at  bikifeet  the  foiky  llglHaiBfls  ^ww. 
And  hears  innocnoDs  thunders  roar  oelow. 

Inheriting,  as  it  should  seem,  the  cool 
intrepidity  of  his  father,   and  uamoyed 
by  tbe  perils  ef  his  preceding  eipedi- 
tioa,  Mr.  Windham  Sadler  chose  a  more 
anspiciows  season ;  and  all  the  requisite 
preparations  being  made,  ascended  from 
Portobello  Barracks  near  Dublin,   at  20 
minutes  pajrt  1  o'clack  p.  m.  tni  Tuesday 
the  22d  of  July  last.    The  balloon,  the 
nanative  says,  was  conpantively  small, 
but  its  specific  dimensions  arc  not  men- 
tioned.   The  design  being  to  cross  the 
Channnl  as  directly  and  ^iokly  as  pos- 
sible, it  was  prudently  detemined  by  the 
asitwaut  to  kieep  as  cnUnly  in  the  kwer 
regions  of  the  an:  as  he  oould,  thereby 
avoiding  the  loss  of  time  in  ascending 
and  descending,  as  well  as  the  expttidi- 
ture  of  gas.    Tlie  ascent  was  fine,  with 
a  light  wind  from  the  W.  S.  W.  wUch  in 
a  few  minutes  raised  tbe  traveller  to  a 
height,  whence  tbe  glorious  landscape 
below   was  visible    in  aU  the  sublime 
variety  of  fauid  and  sea,  hill  and  vall«y, 
city  and  hamlet,  together  with  winding 
coast  and  promontories,  and,  in  particu> 
lar,  the  Wicklow  mouotains,  ferming  al- 
together a  panorama,   of  the  grandeur  of 
which  we  may  imagine  something,  but 
must  take  an  aerial  voyage  fully  to  CfOH' 
pr^hend.     This  was,   however,   but  a 
glimpse:    a  congtegatioa  of   vaporous 
clouds  soon  obscured  tbe  voyager  from 
every  eyc^  and  all  tbe  woild  oom  Us 
eye. 

The  sensation  of  cold  on  entering  this 
cloud  caused  Mr.  S.  to  B«t  on  some  .ad- 
ditional clothing ;  «|id  6nding»  ham  tbe 
distension  pf  the  .ballooa,  that  his  eleva- 
tion was  greater  than  he  intendnd,  he 
opened  .the  valve,  and  threw  put  aowe 
pieces  af  inper,  which,  as  they  api^eared 
to  recede,  uidiqated  a  coiatinued  ascent, 
notwithstanding  this  expedient,  and  he 
speedily  tmUM  above  the  cloud,  and 
reached  a  clearer  atmosphere.  Hose  An 
balloon  seemed  to  remain  statiomry  for 
above  two  niinates,'-Hn;casi(nal  glimpses 


of  the  terrene  wei«  caught  through  tbe 
rolling  masses  of  vapour,  tb^  rcpotte  of 
guns  were  heard,  and  the  balloon  now 
descending  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  a 
few  minutes  past  2  o  clock  it  was  found 
to  be  perpendicular  over  the  hill  ot 
Uowth,  so  that  very  small  progress  in* 
deed  had  been  made  diving  the  forty-five 
minutes  which  had  already  elapaed. 

Not  discouraged,  Mr.  8.  threw  out 
about  40lb.  of  ballast,  again  ascended, 
passed  over  Howth  to  the  right  of  Ire> 
land's  Eye,  and  kept  in  the  same  dicec* 
tion  till  25  minutes  after  2.  when  he 
leachcd  a  second  current  of  air  from  th^ 
W.  N.  W.  aad  was  borne,  at  within  14 
minutes  to  3,  completely  clear  of  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  hilL 

We  now  follow  his  own  nanative : 


My  devation  was  at  this  time  aboiit 
fwo  astiln  and  a  ha^,  the  Tbetmometer  stand- 
ins  at  98,  when,  on  a  sudden,  I  was  ei^ 
veToped  in  a  mow  siomer,  the  cfiact  of  which, 
as  the  sun-beam  ^aneed  on  the  desceoihng 
flakesL  was  brillant  beyond  description ;  tt 
was,  however,  but  of  tiuHt  duiation,  aiui 
speedily  clearing  away,  I  again  enjoyed  a 
serene  atmosphere,  and  distinctly  oacoii  the 
indented  coast  from  the  North  df  Dublin, 
towards  Droaheda  and  Newry,  and  on  the 
southward,  uiat  rounding  from  Bray  Head 
towaids  Wexford. 

In  the  midst^  however,  of  the  varied 
aad  attractive  prospect,  none  was  more 
anxiously  looked  for  than  the  Wscsn  Coast, 
the  immediate  olgect  of  my  destination,  and 
at  length  this  was  added  to  my  etlMr  gratifr. 
cations,  as  MjhevumtUespastttrae,  I  caught 
the  first  ^impse  of  tbe  lofty  moimtain  tops 
of  the  PamciPALirr-xmy  anxiety  being  n. 
moved,  and  my  spirits  raued  bgr  the  view,  t 
now  pertook  of^  seme  refreshment,  and 
here,  although  at  no  very  great  altitude^ 
perceived  a  pkenemeHou,  wfaidi  1  had  never 
before  observed,  aixl  which  affiecied  me  even . 
toadegieeofextreme  uneasiness,  namely, 
that  as  the  sun  ifaone  upon  the  car,  the  parts 
of  my  body  immediately  exposed  to  its  iif 
fluence  were  warm,  almost  to  oppression, 
while  the  extremities  endured  the  contrary 
sensation  of  the  most  rigorous  cold.  Tbe 
thermometer,  in  the  shade,  stood  at  Sf,  but 
exposed  to  the  sun  it  rose  to  75. 

Having  refreshed  myself,  and  holdiqg 
tbe  object  of  ^y  destination  full  in  view,  my 
chief  care  was  now  to  moke  the  course  as 
direct  as  possible,  and  for  that  purpose  to 
keep  the  balloon  steadily  in  the  current  of 
air  which  was  rapidly  wafting  me  to  the 
coast  of  Wales,  and  that  apparently  to  the 
southward  of  Holvhead ;  to  effect  this,  I 
therefore  frequently  used  tbe  counteracting 
powers  of  the  go*  and  bailaU,  at  intervals 
permitting  small  portions  of  tbe  former  to 
escape,  or  casting  over  a  part  of  the  latter- 
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•0  M  to  keep  the  balloon  at  an  e^yal  alti- 
tude, by  which  means  pj  course  wat  a  direct 
line  acroA  the  Channel. 

Finding  that  ereiy  thiag  answered  in 
the  most  perfect  manner,  my  sentationt 
•rising  not  oiily  From  the  prospect  of  alti- 
tnate  luMess,  mit  from  my  immediate  si- 
tuation, can  better  be  conceived  than  con- 
veyed ^y  kogvage  — seated  at  ea««  and 
Mcuriiy  in  the  middle  pegiona  of  a  calm  and 
serene  atmosphere,  wafted  with  a  rapid  but 
uncSkfted  motion  over  the  broad  expanse  of 
ocean  hesriog  its  undulating  billows  far  be- 
low mc^-cnjoying  atone  elrace  the  opposite 
shores  of  Ireland  and  Wdes,witb  the  entire 
cireuutf^renceflfthe  Isle  «rf  Man,  attracted 
here  and  there  by  the  gliding  Teasels,  <aMMby- 
OK  of  which  iu  one  fleet,  rormed  a  strfting 
object  as  thev  directed  their  course  to  the 
northward — all  combined,  may  convey  some 
faint  idea  of  the  splendid  view  which  spread 
itself  in  all  directions  around. 

At  ten  mimita  posf^r,  I  could  distinct- 
ly see  the  long-|N«jccted  shadow  of  the 
Mlkwu  passing  over  the  SMcfitoe  of  the 
'  waters,  and  at  kajfptut  /our  discerned  the 
moon,  but  with  no  other  appearance  than 
ss  seen  from  the  earth  on  a  clear  day. — 
Within  30  minuta  of  Jive  I  could  still  per- 
ceive the  projecting  point  of  Howth,  on 
which  the  new  Ueht-house  is  erected,  a 
circuoMtance,  which  I.  attributed  to  the  si- 
tuation in  which  I  was  placed,  and  tbnt  of 
the  Sim  being  in  the  Wnt,  brinnng  it  more 
immediately  under  the  kuire  ofits  beams — 
at  this  time  the  sea  presented  a  most  splen- 
did appearance,  the  sun  still  lighting  with  a 
purple  tint  its  evening  waves,  which  began 
to  be  a  little  agitatM  by  the  breese,  and 
which  here  and  there  breaking  into  foam, 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  scene. 

I  could  now  obviously  perceive  tliat  ny 
eoorse  bad  been  rapid,  and  my  juiurney  nearly 
accomplished,  as  at  within  leu  minutet  of  tit 
tfelock,  I-  distinctly  saw  the  enclosures  on 
tiie  Island  of  Holyhead,  and  shortly  after, 
the  Pier  at  the  town. 

Being  now  very  near  land  at  S3  aniMitei 
potttia,  I  began  to  prepare  for  a  descent, 
and  for  this  pnrpose  run  out  the  grapplin^- 
line,  putting  the  necessary  loose  articles  u 
safety,  and  casting  over  the  remainder, 
amongst  others,  three  e^,  one  of  which 
broke  into  a  number  of  pieces  before  reach- 
ing ttie  sea;  tbe  exact  time  of  another  in 
connnr  in  oontaet  with'  tbe  water,  was  90 
.secontts,  an  interval  of  time  which  will  show 
that  my  elevation  was  not  great,  and  that  I 
had  been  enabled  so  to  regulate  the  balloon 
as  to  preserve  a  gtsea  aUitudtf  and  tp  pursue 
a  direct  line. 

"  Within  a  gvarter  of  seven  o'rloek  I  was 
a  little  to  the  tauthmard  of  the  Light-house 
on  Holyhead,  when  perceiving  a  suitable 
place  on  which  to  alignt,  I  in  a  few  minutes 
opened  the  valve,  when  the  balloon  de- 
scending, a  current  of  air  brought  me  at 
once  within  a  short  distaktce  of  the  spot 
which  I  had  selected,  and  the  grappling-iron 
touching  the  enrth,  the  balloon  remained 
ststionarv,  at  within  Iwehefeet  of  the  ground  : 
the  evening  was  serenely  calm,  and  a  num- 
ber of  persons  having  assembled  to  aid  me 
at  the  moment  of  descent,  it  was  effected  in 


a  manner  the  most  successful;  the  machine 
bi^g  perfectly  poised,  and  the  quantity  of 
gat  expelled  sq  accurate,  tiiat  the  weight  of 
the  disengaged  grapple  prevented  it  rising, 
and  the  yet  remaining  buoyancy  of  tbe  bal- 
loon kept  it  floating  from  the  ground  ;  so 
that  permitting  more  ga$  to  escape,  the  car 
gently  touched  the  earth,  and  at  five  mimtlei 
after  teten  o'eloek  I  trod  om  tux  shores  of 
Wtiat,  THE  riasT  AxaoiiAin'  who  bad  strc- 

CESSFOLLT  ACCOMn.lSBEn  TBS  FASSAOE  OV 
TDK  IrISB  ChaNKSL." 

Oar  intention  bang  ratber  to  preserve 
the  memonal  of  this  remaiiable  under- 
taking than  to  enter  into  any  of  tbe 
philosophical  enquiries  to  which  it  so  na- 
turally leads,  we  shall  merely  notice  the 
important  proof  it  afibrds  of  the  possi- 
bility of  directing  a  balloon  through  the 
air,  in  a  certain  degree  at  least,  towards 
a  given  point.  When  so  much  has  been 
done  in  finding  currents,  by  ascending 
and  descending  till  those  required  were 
met  with ;  it  is  evident,  that  if  any  hteml 
motion  could  be  communicated  to  tbe 
machine,  not  only  would  tbe  chance  of 
obtaittiagausiHcioDs  breeses  be  increased 
by  the  extended  range  in  space,  but  even 
in  currents  partially  adverse,  a  counter- 
acting irapaise,like  the  steering  and  tack- 
ing of  a  ship,  misht  produce  a  woaderfnl 
e^ct.  Bhmchaid  declared  bis  oars  were 
of  little  use,  bnt  Roberts  and  Hulfiu,who 
ascended  at  Paris,  assert  that  they  were 
enabled,  by  the  use  of  two  oars,  to  de- 
viate no  less  than  ii*.  fnm  the  direction 
of  the  wind. 

It  may  appear  absurd  to  some  persons ; 
but  when  we  consider  the  inlancy  of  this 
science,  and  the  extraorditMry  discoveries 
made  and  making  with  respect  to  chemi- 
cal agents,  we  confess  we  are  not  with- 
out hopes  of  seeing,  in  our  own  time, 
such  improvements  in  the  art  of  navi- 
gating the  air,  as  bong  expressed  at  this 
moment  might  expose  us  to  ridicule.  It 
would  be  a  delightftil  thing,  if  it  could 
be  attained,  to  travel  so  easily  at  the  rate 
of  50nulesan  hoar,  wherever  one  wish- 
ed to  go  ; — a  jest-loving  companion  at 
our  eltww  adds,  "  to  have  a  gentleman 
order  his  balloon  at  11  o'clock  at  Hyde 
Park  Comer,  inteading  to  visit  a  friend 
to  dinner  at  5  in  Prince's-Street,  Edia- 
buighl" 

Bnt  when  we  reflect  on  the  many  im- 
portant natural  phenomena  in  tbe  inves- 
tigation and  solntion  of  which  serosta- 
tion  u  calculated  to  form  so  oonq[Hcuoas 
an  agent,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope, 
that  it  may  be  prosecuted  with  the  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  it  merits.  To  the  Messrs. 
Stdlers  science  is  much  iudebted  for  their 
exertions,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  enlarged 
publie  encouragement  has  not  more  am- 
ply aided  their  individtthi  labours; 


Hbboic  Epistlk  to  Wijuuam  C«9- 

BBTT.     4t(S.    ^p.  »Q.  *.  ■■ 

An  Heroic  Epistle  to  WtHiamCobbctt  I 
We  had  supposed  thb  Worthy  forgotten 
in  England  ;  and  tbat  aA  his  apotbleosb 
did  not  take  place,  wherfc  k  ought  to  have 
taken  place,  at  DmW,  we  should  hear 
no  more  of  him.  The  author  of  this 
poem,  however,  though  rather  late,  seems 
to  have  thought  the  ren^do  deserving; 
of  a  parting  ban,  and  these  pages  are 
devoted  to  a  vale  to  the  Deserter  of 
Bottley.  We  think  the  writer  has  under- 
rated Cobbett's  talent'  for  inischief;  and,', 
indeed,  his  adoptioi)  of  the  subject  is  ^ 
sufficient  proof  that  he  thought  bim  and 
his  writings  more  dangerous  than  he'' 
chuses  to  acknowledge.  In  bur  opinion 
a  more  poisonous  pen  never  sustaincadt 
the  cause  of  disaffection  and  anarchy. 
Cobbett  leaves  all  the  labourers  in  the 
field  of  sedition  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance, and  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  o^ 
Paine,  stands  unrivalled  in  the  possessioa 
of  capacity  to  excite  discontent  and  stir 
up  rebellion.  The  annexed  extract  will 
exemplify  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
is  executed :  the  portrait  occurs  in  a  sor^ 
of  general  muster  of  the  leaders  of  the 
faction  with  whom  Cobbett  was  con-- 
nected. 

And  last,  not  least,,  the  ■  Msses  af  the  band, 
Wlio,wfaile  be  taUu  of  Piigah)  »>«*■>•  ff>e  Strand; 
Who  doats  and  drivels  in  enamoDrll  trance — 
O'er  proBiised  lands — o'er  landk  rcsemblfai^ 

Fiance, 
Where  qiilk  aad  heney  ar««nppiied  by  t/tf,    •, 
And  laws,  and  rights,  and  lui^  exist  nosune. 

Visions  of  Glory !  spare  my  arhing  si^^ 
Come  aot  too  sadden  on  year  cars  lAliibt  f 
See  I  bow  tbe  dear  dchKfaiig  fcrms  draw  tdgh   . 
Reason  with  Piaader,  Death  with  Liberty  ; 
And,  lo  I  behind,  nore  faiiy  forms  are  *ceo» 
Proscription,  Assignat,  and  OniUotine ; 
Nymph  af^r  nymph,  that  titter  as  they  pasi^ 
And  view  their  image  in  the  Ueod-stafai'd  ciass  r 
Lo !  tbe  height  pagsaat  teaohes  AlWoa^s  sMie  f. 
The  task  is  done  I  and  theft  is  theft  no  more  ;,  . 
Tbe  coMen  days  of  idleness  are  uear, 
Pooa  without  work,  and  without  monry  becr- 

Cobbetf  s  former  levilings  of  America 
and  her  eitiaens,  are  bitteriy  enough  re* 
vived  in  tbe  following  apostrophe: 

Heediaa  of  shaase,  (<iirg*t  y  oa  oaeo  abased,) 
Most  huid  the  astien  whom  yon  aMwt  accased ; 
Turn  00  yonr  heel  and  praise  in  good  setvrsrd^ 
Her  baker  judges,  and  her  butcS»  lords ; 
And,  oh !  her  Senate's  eloqiieoce  detail. 
Where  chairs  and  ink  convince,  if  logic  AD  ; 
Where  gnardiaa  dalness  proses  o'er  its  trast. 
And  Log  the  Second  reigqs  like  I«og  the.  Fbst. 
What  irthey  twitch  thee  wiUt  thy  slter'd  tone. 
Hast  thoo  one  nenre  nnossified  {  not  one. 
What  dost  ttoa  now  bnt  what  thon  didst  of  di^ 
ParsDC  the  changes  of  the  wind  for  gold  i 
Even  in' thy  change  coniistent  like  the  vane, 
StiU  fixt  apoB  thy  central  pivot — Gain. 

^  Mi^or  Cvtwri^t.    , 
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MoNODT  tt»  l?u  Memory  of  tke  Rt. 

Hon.  RlCHAHnBRINSLKt'SBBRIDAN. 

JSjf  Thomas  Gent/  Esq. 

Sheridan  waju  >f  Aot  the  first  ge- 
nius of  hiii  age^  the  ntqtt  peculiar.    With- 
out a  large  share  of  what  i«  called  scho- 
larsbip,  without  much  of  the  more  valu- 
able  quality  at  worldly  wisdom,  begin- 
ning life  in  ainiost  it)  humblest  rank,  and 
struggling  through  it  in  almost  poverty, 
be  contriv^  to  be  named  wherever  the 
talent  or  councils  of  England  were  to  be 
panegyriited.    This  fame  might  in  any 
other  country,  it  is  true,  have  been  kin- 
dled  from  doubtful,    and  perhaps  de- 
graded sources.  A  royal  mime  in  France, 
or  a  cowled  hypocrite  in  Spain,  might 
Jaave  found  out  the  shortest  path  to  the 
public  gaze,   but    in   England   nothing 
could  have  withstood  its  perpetual  com- 
petitorsbip,    the  incessant  exposure  of 
the  details  of  her  public  minds,  or  the 
formidable  trials  to  which   her  public 
«meigeucie8  summon,  day  by  day,  all 
that  is  vigorous,  or  «lrise,  or  ingenious, 
in   the  human  intellect,  but  decidedly 
great  and  original  faculties.    We  mast 
!  not  now  wander  into  the  subject,  tempt- 
'  ing   as  it  might  be  to   investigate  the 
i  formation  and  institute  of  such  a  mind. 
It  is  easier  to  feel  surprise  at  the  slight 
,  honour  which  has  attended  the  memory 
I  mt  this  conspicuous  man  firom  the  usual 
I  distributors  of  posthumous  Oarne.      We 
'  have  heard  of  no  monument,  of  but  one 
memoir,  and,  till  now,  of  no  elegy  worth 
I  the  name.    It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  pre- 
I  sent  author's  £eeliag,  that  he  has  un<ier- 
talun  to  remove  this  aspersion  from  the 
poets  :  and  to  the  honour  of  his  poetry, 
that  he  has  offered  a  contribution  of  so 
much  effect  and  elegance.     We  give  a 
few  of  those  stansas  which  mo«t  conse- 
cutively trace  the  merits  uf  the  illustri' 
ous  dead.     Af^r  a  fine,  solemn  invoca- 
tion to  the  presiding  influences  of  West- 
minster Abbey : 

"  Siurits  revered !  mtliin  that  awfut  bourne 
who  dwell,  in  dark  romnmnioo  of  the  tomb, 

Congenial  genioi  leeki  yonr  dim  tojonm  ; 
Yebdrsofgioiy!  hail  •  brother  bone." 

the  poet  turns  with  happy  contrast 
'  to  the  great  embellisher  of  the  Modem 
'  Drama. 

I  <*  At  length,  all  graced  in  Fanry'<  orient  hues, 
Hi>  native  fires  with  miAfi  culture  bright, 
Ro«e8HBBiDAiil  t9  vindicate  the  Muie, 
And  gild  the  Drama  with  meridian  light." 

«  With  what  nice  art  hb  master  hand  he  flaag, 

O'er  each  fine  chord  which  thrill*  the  polislied. 

I  breait, 

%jA  Falkltud  tell  I  with  woe*  ideal  stang, 
I      IM  t/HtO*  JulU:  g«n«>oa*  fl— is  attmt.' 

i 


"  Satire,  that  oft  with  castigation  mde, 
Drgradps,  while  zealont  to  correct,  matdclnd. 

Refined  by  him,  more  generom  that  pursaed, 
And  cared   the   vice,— bat  left  m»  Wonod 
behind." 

Hb  more  public  caaeer  is  then  ad- 
verted to  in,  language  not  unworthy  of 
the  dignity  and  noble  candour  of  his  con- 
duct, Wherever  the  true  interests  of  Eng- 
land were  at  haard. 
"  Then,  Sheridan  I  dilating  to  the  storm, 
Brig^  as  the  Pkmrm,  a*  the  watch  tower 
strong, 
With  all  a  patrint'i  inspiration  warm, 
Thy    geoins  poored   its   thonderlng   voice 
atoDg." 
"  Who  heard  thee  net  in  that  tremendooshonr. 
When  Britain  monra'd  her  anrest  anchor  lost. 
And  saw  her  alienated  navies  loor. 
Like  the  charged  tempest  ronod  their  parent 
roast?" 

"  With  active  zeal,   which  no  cold  median 
knew, 

Nor  party  mled,  nor  prejndice  confined  ; 
Bat  to  thy  heart's  apontanMos  impnlae  trae^    ' 

llioa  gav'st  thy  Country  au.  thy  mif^ty 

mind." 

•  ••••• 

The  poet  then  touches  on  the  Spanish 
war,  and  those  celebrated  discussions  on 
the  Maritime  Rights  of  England,  in  which 
Shkrioan  once  more  stood  aloof  and 
alone  from  opposition,  in  expressing  the 
patriotism  which  honors  him  in  his  grave. 
The  whole  passage  is  highly  energetic, 

and  poetical. 

•  ••••«• 

"  Oh  I  that  beyond  the  U|ht,  dinmal  page, 
Inscribed  on  high  in  monamental  goldf, 

That  strain  might  kindle  each  succeeding  age, 
Which  thus  thy  generous  indignation  rolled ;" 

"  If  e'er,  Of  ancient  energy  bereaved, 
Britannia,  lient  by  menace  or  design, 

Shoold  stain  her  naval  sceptre  hard  atchieved. 
And  yield  one  claim,   oae  cherished  right 
resign ;" 

"  Then  hurled  in  rain  from  her  radiant  sphere, 
Sunk  her  proud  isle  in  ocean's  depths  pro- 
fonnd 

May  all  her  glories  pass  from  memory'*  car, 
An  idle  legend— a.derided  sound  r 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

We  must  here  close  our  quotations,  if 
we  would  not  extract  all  the  striking  pas- 
sages which  the  Monody  contains.  We 
have  given  enough  .to. authenticate  our 
originid  praise  of  its  spirit,  eloquence, 
and  taste.  To  those  who  would  enjoy 
its  fuller  beauty  we  leave  tbe  poem.  We 
entirely  congratulate  Mr.  Gent  upon 
bis  performance. 


ThbPbincbss.  a  Trihttary  Lay. 
pp.  16. 

We  have  no  farther  remarks  to  offer  on 
these  productions,  unless  some  pre-emi- 
nent genius  steps  forth  to  immortalize 
the  theme.  That  the  present  work  does 
not  belong  to  that  superior  class  in  poetry, 
however  tueiAwptioDaUft.  it-may  b«  in 


design  and  ifioral,  will; 'we  apprehend, 
appear  very  evidently  from  one  extract. 

Oh,  sad  reflection,  tiiat  our  promised  joys, 
Sink  in  the  Cypress  vale  vrbere  sorrQws  flow, 
Where  pallid  Ncnia  Joins  the  dirge  of  woe, 

And  nrertly  budding  hope  at  once  destroys !  . 
Death  stood  aghast,  as  with  a  trembling  hand. 
He  cast  his  dart,  and  jovlessleft  the  land. 

Joyless,  alas  I  each  morn  rresh  sorrows  flow, 

Aad  erry  eye  'a  a  telegraph  of  woe. 

Neither  onr  space  nor  our  inclination 
will  permit  us  to  extend  this  notice;  in 
some  critiquea  a  little  f>oea  a  great  way. 

Oudime;  «  Tale  trantlated  from  tke 
Gmum  of  tko  Baron  db  ia  Motte- 
FouQDE.  By  the  Baroness  DB  MoNo 

TOLIKU. 

The  Baron  de  la  Motte-Fouqui  is  of 
French  origin,  but,  as  Madame  de  Mon- 
tolieu  observes  to  the  person  at  whose 
request  she  transhites  the  work :—"  this 
Baron  has  nothing  French  about  him  ex- 
cept his  name,  and  he  has  become  an 
adopted  son  of  Germany."  We  remark 
in  Oudine  all  the  excess  of  imagination,  . 
and  to  use  the  proper  term,  all  the  non-  . 
MHte  which  characterizes  the  prodiic- 
tions  of  German  authors ;  but  it  likewise 
possesaes  that  air  of  genius  and  origi- 
nality which  keeps  alive  the  interest  of 
the  reader,  and  which  renders  it  almost 
impossible  to  open  a  German  novel  with- 
out ending  it ;  regarding  criticism  as  a 
secondary  consideration.  ** 

For  example,  tbe  heroine  of  the  book 
before  us  is  descended  from  a  race  of 
genii,  who  govern  the  waters,  though 
they  have  no  soul,  and  can  only  attain 
one  on  being  united  to  a  mortal  woman. 
The  Oudiues  who  share  their  power,  are 
subject  to  the  same  law.  So  whimsical 
a  subject  could  not  <ail  to  fumit^h  ample 
scope  for  the  imagination.  The  Oudine 
who  is  the  heroine  of  the  present  woi^, 
is  so  innocent  and  beautiful,  her  attach- 
ment and  submission  to  her  husband  ren- 
der her  so  interesting,  and  her  situation 
presents  so  much  origiqality,  that  yie 
nod  tbe  volume  with  the  utmost  delight 
in  defiance  of  reason. 

This  translation,  like  every  thing  from- ' 
the  pen  of  Madame  de  MontoUeu,  is  re- 
markable for  clearness  and  elegance  of 
s^le,  and  proves  that  tlie  authoress  of . 
Caroline  de  Litckjield,  though  now  in  '. 
her  sixtieth  year,  has  lost  none  of  the  ta- ^ 
lent  for  which  she  has  hitherto  beeq  dis-', 
tinguished.  , 


"  And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  oae  dolt  line." ' 

Pvpt. 
In  the  following  lines  from  Shakspeare'S 
Julius  Cajsar,  there  are  no  less  than  sixteen 
moQosjrllaUles : 

"  I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words 
Have  struck  bat  thus  much  show  of  fire  from 
BrAns." 
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tttE  LTTEllARY  CAZETfE,  AN»  ' 


ORIGINAL  COHRESPONDBNCE. 

40MTI01IAI.  PARTICULARS,  AS  TO  THC   BEAl 
CAVSS  OF   TBE 

DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  COOK. 
Ta  tke  ^aur  «f  tke  UUrmy  Gnett*. 

Sir,  On  readiag  tbe  statement  of 
the  ml  cause  of  tbe  death  of  Captain 
Cook,  in  your  pvMioatioa  lor  NoTcmbcr 
lat,  k  brought  to  aqr  recoUcctiea  tlie 
aoooBBt  «f  toat  aMfauicbol;  traoaactioa, 
at  related  to  ■■•  at  OwfayliM.  1  vifited 
the  Island  of  Owrhjfhce,  as  -sureeoo  of 
his  Majesty'^  ship  CorawaHis,  in  1908. 
*&A  froa  a  manuscript  account  of  the 
voyage,  I  send  you  tike  f<dlowing  parti- 
cuurs ;  which  I  obt)|ined  from  an  English- 
man of  tbe  name  of  Young,  who  had 
resided  on  ttie  idaod  upwards  of  fifteen 
years,  and  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
the  king's  brother.  Allthe  circumstances 
relative  to  this  man,  are  minutely  de- 
taSled  in  Captain  Vaucouver's  voyages.— 
When  oar  great  circumnavigator  &st  vi- 
sited Owhybee,  tlie  Monii  was  surround 
«d  with  a  high  raifing,  wtrich  was  taken 
on  board  tbe  Eesointion  for6re-wo0d; 
Captain  Cook  having  reqaesled  permis- 
ston  to  do  SO,  io  consequence  of  the 
-scarci^^  of  wood,  except  at  a  distance 
from  the  ship.  Tlie  following  is  the  ac- 
count of  thu  transaction,  as  recorded  in 
Cook's  Voyage. — **  Our  ships  were  much 
in  want  of  fuel,  therefore  Captafn  Cook 
desired  Mr.  Kmg  to  treat  with  the  priesti, 
for  tbe  purchase  Of  the  rail  on  tlbe  Morai. 
Mr.  King  had  ins  doubts  about  the  de- 
cency of  thi*  overtare,  and  appreliended 
that  the  bare  mention  of  it  might  be 
deemed  lUProirs ;  but  in  this  he  was 
csceedingly  mistaken.  They  expressrd 
no  kind  of  surprise  at  ffae  application, 
and  the  wood  was  delivered  without  tbe 
least  stipulation.  'Whilst  our  people  were 
taking  it  away,  a  priest  saw  one  of  them 
with  a  carved  image ;  and  upon  hiquiry, 
wtM  iDformed,  tbat  the  whole  semicircle 
<as  mentioned  m  the  description  of  the 
Monti,)  had  been  carried  to  the  boats. — 
Though  the  natives  were  spectators  of 
tbi»  bynuess,  they  did  not  seem  to  i^ 
sent  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  even 
assisted  in  the  removal.  Mr.  King 
thought  proper  to  mention  the  particulars 
to  Kaoo ;  who  seemed  exceedingly  in- 
different about  the  matter,  begging  him 
only  to  restore  the  center  image;  which 
was  immediately  done,,  and  it  was  con- 
veyed to  one  of  tbe  priest's  houaet." 

Young,  the  Englishman  I  have  before 
alluded  to,  assured  me  this  circumstaDCe 
Was  tbe  principal  cause  of  the  death  of 
CapUin  Cook :  he  told  me,  the  priests 
did  not  tmderstand  tbe  precise  nature  of 
Mr.  King's  request.  The  Morai  it  always 


under  tbe  ininence  of  tbe  Taboo,  and 
evety  thing  bdon^n^  to  it  is  held  bv  the 
natives  sacred  and  mviolable;  it  raere- 
fere  appears  unaccountable,  tint  Cafttain 
Cook  should  have  made  such  a  request ; 
particularly  as  he  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  natives.  That  the  transaction  I  have 
described,  or  some  other  ai&ur  not  it- 
oorded,  made  a  very  unfavourable  im- 
preiaioB  oa  tbe  miads  ef  the  itlasdata,  is 
proved  by  theur  conduct  on  the  return  of 
tfae  ships  to  Kani-kakooa  Bay,  which  is 
thus  described :  "  Our  receptioa  on 
coming  to  anchor  was  so  differait  fiwm 
what  It  bad  been  upon  our  first  arrival, 
that  we  won  all  astouislMd :  no  shouts, 
bustle,  or  confusion,  but  a  solitary  de- 
serted Bay,  with  hardly  a  canoe  stirrmg," 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  page  it 
states;  "  Various  were  our  conjectures 
on  the  Gsne  of  this  extra<ndiuary  ap- 
pearance, when  the  whole  mystery  was 
unravelled  by  the  return  of  a  boat,  which 
we  had  sent  on  shore,  brisgiiig  intelli- 
gence that  Terrtoboo  was  absent,  and 
that  the  bay  was  tabooed.  This  account 
appeared  very  satisfactory  to  many  of 
us;  but  others  were  of  opinion,  that 
there  was,  at  tkii  time,  sometliing  very 
ausmcious  in  the  behavkmr  of  the  n^iru ; 
and  tliat  thi  taboo,  or  interdictioii,  on 
pretmce  of  Terreoboo's  absence,  was 
artfully  contrived,  to  give  him  time  to 
consult  his  chie^  in  what  mnnner  we 
dhould  he  treated."  Tbe  combination  of 
unfortunate  circumstances  which  after 
wards  occurred,  and  led  to  the  deatii  of 
Captain  Cook,  strongly  confirms  the  un- 
favourable opinion  the  natives  entertain 
ed  of  our  countrymen ;  and  as  the  real 
canse  of  hu  death  has  hitherto  been 
considered  doubtful,  tbe  circumstance  I 
have  deacribcd,  in  some  measure  ac- 
counts for  it,  at  least  in  a  more  satis- 
fiiclory  manner  than  I  have  yet  seen  re 
corded. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
RlCHAB1>  Wakimn  Colkt,  M.D. 
CiolteHkamf  Nei>.i5t  1817. 

LETTERS    ON    SWEDEN. 
BT  BAlioN  BVROOING. 

%*  We  may  be  excused  for  calling  the 
particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
very  iuteresdng  letter. 

LETTEK  IV. 

To  the  Countess  of  C  i  ■     i 

Stockholm, 180». 

I  haMen  to  ated  the  particulars  I  promised 
about  liaoaeus,  tbe  Patriarch  of  Botany  iu 
Sweden.  They  are  drawn  from  good  autho- 
rity ;  and  you  wotild'  not  easily  find  them 
elsewhere.  Linnsus  was  born  in  a  small 
village  b^ween  Elmhidt  and  Bqshtilt,  on 
the  bordeva  of  Sctonabrnd,  wbeie  tiis  father 


was  miftbter.  He  4>«nt  M  «n  eariy  agtf  to 
Upsal,  to  the  Uitiversitv,  dtbougb  ht  wa»  IV 
poor  that  he  was  one  day  obliged  to  remain 
in  bed  while  an'  tndic|^nsablc  piece  of  ap- 
parel was  mending.  His  talents  procured 
him  friends,  who  subscribed  a  sum  to  enable 
bim  to  travel  to  Uolladd*  though  in  a  very 
economical  way.  Here  be  became  acquaint* 
ed  with  an  apothecary,  named  -Seba,  who 
furnished  him  with  tbe  necessary  means  ro 
perfect  himwtf  in  the  stndy  of  Natural  His- 
toiy.  After  moch  t¥av«lling  he  returned  to 
Upsal,  wber*  he  was  cbosenprofessor,  and 
never  left  it  afterwards.  Would  you  t>e> 
lieve.  (what  I  should  myself  duubt,  had  I 
not  beard  it  from  very  credible  and  well- 
educated  persons,)  that  Linncuswas  wholly 
ignorant  in  all  things  which  did  not  belong 
to  his  own  branch  of  science  1  He  did  not 
even  understand  tbe  FreUdi,  and  the  Latin' 
but  very  imperfectiy,  ahbougfa  he  wrote  it, 
well  or  ill,  and  spoke  it  a  little.  If  foretgn- 
ers  came  to  him,  he  expressed  himself  in  a 
jargon  of  Dutch,  German,  and  Latin.  He 
cotjld  not  possibly  have  produced,  from  Am 
philological  treasures,  the  Latin  terms  and 
expressions  which  designate  so  admirably 
the  aoate  and  clear  ideas  of  his  mind.  One 
of  his  colleagues,  a  man  wMumt  genius, 
but  very  well  versed  in  ancient  laneua^s, 
assisted  him  in  this  office.  He  at  Mst  re- 
lapsed into  a  state  of  childishness.  He  still, 
however,  continued  to  write  as  he  did  in  his 
best  years.  A  young  man  of  letters,  with 
whom  I  became  acquiaittted  here,  visited  liim 
in  this  condition.  He  bad  occasion  to  speak 
to  him  of  tbe  family  of  bis  (Linntnis's)  wife, 
whom  he  had  seen  at  Fahhm.  Linnsus  adced 
many  absurd  questions,  to  which  the  youns 
man  did  net  know  what  to  answer.  The  old 
man  perceived  it,  seemed  mortified,  and 
quickly  made  him  a  sign  to  withdraw.  One 
of  the  weaknesses  of  his  old  age  was  ava- 
rice. Whenever  he  had  any  money  left,  he 
tried  toconccal  it fimn  bis  wife.  Onedayliis 
footman  found  in  the  stove  (moat  likely  in 
summer)  a  bill  of  exchange  for  100  ri>> 
dollars,  which  Uniueus  badwitb  this  inten- 
tion secreted  there. 

H«  at  last  departed  this  lib  on  the  lOih 
of  January,  1778,  in  the  aeventy-firat  year 
of  bis  age.  He  left  three  daughters  and  oue 
son.  One  dauzhter  died  in  1804  ;  the  two 
others  survived,  and  wer^  married.  I  saw 
them  and  their  mother  in  the  same  house 
in  which  Liniueiis  had  lived.  They  seemed 
very  much  surprised  that  anybody  could  be 
interested  in  their  acquaintance.  In  truth, 
nobody  would  have  taken  them  for  tbe 
widow  and  daughters  of  a  great  man.  Yet 
every  thmg  that  belon|;ed  to  LinoBut  Iiaa 
breo  preserved  with  a  kuid  of  reiigtoua  ve> 
aeration.  There  still  stands  the  old  wooden 
chsur,  on  which  he  sat  perhaps  more  than 
twen^  years,  giving  hia  lectures;  and  Me 
Uble  on  which  he  generally  mead  his  mters 
and  his  plants.  Even  a  litfle  packet- of 
herbs,  which  lionams  had  himselt  drietf.  Is 
consecrated  as  sacred.  LioDSMis  had  a  bo- 
ther, who  after  his  fathers  death  sucoeadad 
him  as  Minister.  He  was  not  a  »■»  ef 
learning,  and  only  interested  hims^  in  tiie 
rearing,  of  bee<^  and  dit*  tnora  aa  »  fia^ 
mer  mm  as  •  'nMuraliat.     Uaa 
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putbt  inherited  his  koowledge,  and  was 
fMua  of  hi*  fath«r.  In  Paris  he  had  the 
courage  to  visit  Bulbii,  although  he  knew 
very  well  that  the  Swedish  Piinjr  bad  treat- 
ed the  French,  on  several  occasions  more 
than  harshlv.  Buffon,  without  doubu  flat- 
tered by  the  politeness,  which  he  hardly 
expected,  received  the  son  of  his  antagouist 
in  a  friendly  manner.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
see,  that,  at  least  among  the  learned,  enmi- 
ties are  not  hereditary.  But,  you  will  ask, 
how  does  _  Botany  go  on  in  the  country, 
which  we  in  some  measure  regard  as  its  na- 
tive soil  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  in  no  flou- 
rishing condition.  Even  in  Upsal  it  is  but 
little  attended  to.  ^  The  botanic-earden  is  far 
from  being  what  it  might  be,  taoiigh  it  has 
been  lately  removed  from  the  place  which 
linneus  so  long  frequented,  to  the  fine  large 
garden  which  Gustavus  the  Third  presented 
to  the  University ;  together  with  a  too  mag- 
nificent castle,  which  ^t  does  not  answer 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  destined.  The 
whole  establishment  was,  in  1804,  still  in 
its  infancy,  and  by  no  means  answered  my 
expectations.  The  exotie  plants  were  in  an 
unpn>>t:cted  apartment,  exposed  to  the  snow 
and  rsio,  and  not  even  guarded  against  the 
frost.  Linnseus's  manes  would  eqjoy  no 
repose  in  the  aiiade  of  this  building.  On  tlie 
beds  he  would  in  vain  look  for  a  complete 
series  of  his  four-and-twenty  classes. 

No!  in  Upsal  botaov  no  longer  reigns. 
"Her  throne  seems  to  have  sunk  forever, 
since  the  excellent  man  who  once  possessed 
it  has  closed  his  eyes.  The  venerable  Thun- 
berg,  his  successor,  who  was  to  indemnify 
MS  tor  the  loss  of  Linateus,  is  already  liowed 
beneath  the  weight  of  vears,  which  has  de- 

E rived  him  of  a  part  of  bis  former  activity ; 
e  spends  nearly  the  whole  year  at  a  little 
country-house  near  Upsal,  and  seems  to  live 
only  on  recollection.  Every  thing  which  he 
collected  during  his  long  stay  m  Japau, 
is  in  his  cabinet  (consisting  of  many  curiosi- 
ties,) and  it  is  interesting  to  hear  his  ex- 
planations of  them,  which  he  gives  with  the 
greatest  politeness ;  but  to  botany,  his  fa- 
vourite study  in  youth,  he  seems  to  pay  but 
little  attention.  In  general,  I  did  not  find 
that  the  author  of  the  most  careful  and 
faithful  description  of  Japan  enjoys  the  es- 
teem due  to  him.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  author  of  the  voyage  to  the  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope,  Professor  Sparrman :  both 
learned  men,  who  are  often  quoted  as  autho- 
rities by  the  Germans,  English,  and  French, 
etyoy  no  extraordinary  reputation  in  Sweden. 
They  have  either  outlived  themselves,  or 
(he  old  proverb  is  here  also  true : 
"  No  prophet  is  bononred  io  his  own  conatry." 

Even  in  Stockholm  tltere  is  no  trace  of  a 
botanic-garden,  for  nobody  will  call  by  that 
lUMsa  the  great  kitchen-garden  which  the 
iMumed  Borgius  has  bequeathed  ts  the  Aca- 
du^y  of  8aeac«$.  Professor  Swarts,  who 
wall  deserves  to  manage  a  less  common 
-establishment,  has  the  care  of  it ;  only  usc- 
/i|l  plants  are  reared  there,  and  the  seeils 
•re  sent  over  the  country.  One  homage  has, 
liowever,  been  attampted  to  he  paid  to  bo- 
tany, (io  the  year  18090  by  a  kind  of  Flora 
-Aieeka,  which  appeand  under  the  title  of 
>S«aatfca  Solanih.   Tva  young  naturalists, 


named  Venus  and  Palmstruk,  collect,  draw, 
and  cokmr  ail  plants  that  naturally  grew  in 
Sweden.  Dr.  Queiuel,  an  ingeaioua  nan, 
fornithe*  the  desoriwia^.  I  faar,  that  oat 
of  Sweden,  the  wboie  undertaking  will  ap- 
pear rather  mean  ibr  tb«  aativa  countiy  of 
botany.  We  already  hear,  that  it  is  not 
much  approved  of  in  France,  and  that  they 
miss  very  imich  the  typographical  splendor 
and  the  admirable  colourmg  of  the  English, 
Danish,  aad  other  Ftoias.  Adiep.- 
DAVID  HUME. 

We  aafajoin  two  farther  cxtncts  fltMD 
Mr.  Home's  unpublished  Correspond- 
enoe :  ttie  first  letter  touches  on  a  poiat 
which  made  a  pfominent  feature  in  Ja- 
imia'  Letters,  and  is  besides  rather  curlMu 
for  the  maMier  in  which  it  treats  of  diplo- 
nratie  satgeots;  the  short  extract  proves 
that  our  first  writers,  50  years  ago,  called 
things  by  their  proper  names,  more  than 
is  the  custom  in  our  improved  and  po- 
lished age. 

London,  \9Ju»t,  1767. 

It  was  not  surely.  Dear  Jliiadaro,  with  in- 
difiiejonce  that  I  regarded  your  displcasuie 
agaiikst  me.  Nothing  could  have  given  me 
more  uneasiness  and  I  was  more  afrtud  of 
the  coolness  of  your  reproaches  than  even 
your  anger.  But  your  last  letter  has  brought 
me  great  relieC  Tho  our  oommeree 
sboua  never  go  beyond  letters,  (an  idea, 
however,  whicn  I  will  never  allow  myself 
to  eolertaio^)  your  fnmidsbip  would  atill  be 
dear  to  m«^  and  I  shoud  regard  the  loss  of 
it  as  a  great  Calamity.  Ilappily  my  dread  of 
that  event  proceeded  more  from  my  own 
anxiety  than  from  any  reality  on  your  part. 
You  are  ouly  unkind  not  to  have  told  me  so 
sooner.  You  ask  the  present  state  of  our 
Politics.  Why,  in  a  word,  we  are  all  in  con- 
fusion. This,  you'll  say,  is  telling  you  «>- 
thing  new.  For  when  were  we  otherwise. 
But  we  are  in  greater  confusion  than  usual, 
because  of  the  strange  condition  of  Lord 
Chatham,  who  was  regarded  as  our  first 
Minister.  The  Public  here  as  well  as  with 
you,  believe  him  wholly  mad,  but  I  am  as- 
sured it  is  not  so,  Ue  is  only  ftllen  into  ex- 
ireme  low  spirits  and  into  nervous  Disorders, 
which  render  him  totally  unfit  for  Business, 
make  him  shun  all  Company,  and,  as  I  am 
told  set  him  weeping  like  a  child,  upon  the 
least  accident.  Is  not  this  a  melancholy 
situation  for  so  lofty  and  vehement  a  spirit 
as  his.  And  is  it  not  even  an  addition  te  his 
unhappiness  that  he  retains  bis  senses.  It 
was  a  rash  experiment,  that  of  repelling  the 
Gout,  which  threw  him  into  this  state  of 
mind,  and  perhaps  a  hearty  Fit  of  it  may 
again  prove  a  cure  to  him.  Mean-while,  the 
Public  sufiisr  extremely  by  his  present  imbe- 
cility: No  affairs  advance.  The  Ministers 
fall  in  variance :  and  the  King  entertains 
thoughts  of  forming  a  new  Administration, 
The  first  Person,  whom  he  addresses  himself 
to  is,  your  friend  the  Duke  of  Bedford  whose 
coDsideration  is  very  great,  on  account  of 
his  quality  and  Riches,  and  Friends,  and 
above  all,  of  his  personal  character.  It  was 
very  happy  for  the  Duke,  that,  at  the  time 
of  poor  Tavistock's  Death,  there  were  pub- 
lic Transactions  of  moment  before  the  Far< 


liament,  in  which  his  Friends  urged  him  to 
take  part  The  natural  fervourof  his  Cba^ 
racter  insensibly  engaged  hhn  in  the  sceuc. 
He  was  diverted  from  his  own  melancholy 
Reflections  and  business  thus  proved  to  him 
the  best  consolation.  He  has  not  however 
recovered  thoroughly  that  lenibie  Shockt 
and  the  Duchess,  to  whom  the  world  did  not 
ascribe  so  great  a  degree  of  sensijbility,  is 
still  more  ineonsoleable.  On  the  whole,  you 
see,  that  we  are,  at  present,  in  a  crisis.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  would  be  received  with 
open  annik  but  be  has  formed  some  coo- 
nexions  particularly  with  Mr.  Grenville 
which  are  not  so  acceptable ;  and  it  is  un- 
certain, whether  we  are  to  b^ve  a  change 
of  ministry  or  not,  tho'  the  former  is  much 
more  probable. 

But  pray,  who  are  you  to  eive  us  as  Am- 
bassador Kom  Frame,  in  place  of  M  de 
Guerohi,  who  has  succeeded  very  well  among- 
us. 

I  think  I  know  mere  or  less  all  your 
Grandt  Sdgnfurt,  and  I  amuse  myself  by 
forming  ooiyectures  on  that  bead.  M  de 
Cbahelet,  it  is  said,  mieht  be  the  man,  but 
he  did  not  like  us«nougn,  when  he  made  ue 
a  visi^  to  be  willing  to  pass  years  among  us. 

M.  de  Castries  is  named,  and  I  believe  he 
would  soeceed  perfectly  eiKept  only  thet^ 
has  not  a  wife  whom  he  could  bring  along 
with  him,  but  he  is  on  such  cordiu  terms 
with  your  Minister,  as  to  make  him  hope 
for  this  Employment  I  believe  the  Count 
d'Ayen  aspires  to  that  Embassy  :  But  he  is 
perhaps  too  young,  and  has  besides  some- 
thing of  the  Pedant  about  him.  Woud  the 
Prince  of  Beaueeau  wish  for  this  station. 
He  is  not  supple  nor  pliable  enough :  tho 
the  Princess  is  likely  to  succeed  extremely, 
roud  she  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  bein^ 
affable  to  all  the  world,  as  Mde  de  Guerchi 
is.  The  other  day  I  Was  talking  of  tt.is  Sub- 
ject to  the  Prince  of  Masserane,  who  said 
that  he  knew  not  whom  your  Court  woud 
choose,  but  surely,  added  he,  they  ougt« 
to  choose  the  wisest  man  in  France,  for  a 
Station  so  delicate,  and  so  essential  towards 
preserving  the  general  Tranquillity.  I  wish 
the  choice  may  fall  on  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Beauveau,  and  that  you  may  come 
over  with  them.  I  shoud  Hke  to  have  affain 
of  slate  to  transact  with  you  and  her.  You  . 
know  that  Ministerial  FmIs  are  very  light 
accidents  in  this  Country :  A  fallen  Minister 
immediately  Rises  a  Patriot,  and  perhapa 
mounts  up  to  greater  consideration  than  be- 
fore. For  this  reason  our  tottering  situa- 
tion does  not  hinder  us  in  this  Family  from 
berng  in  great  joy,  by  the  Marriage  of  Miss 
Conway  to  Mr  Deroar.  They  are  b«di 
your  acquaintance,  and  seem  to  make  a  very 
proper  Marriage.  You  ny  that  you  have 
many  interesting  matters  to  tell  me,  but  do 
not  care  to  trust  theffl  by  the  common  Post. 
If  they  interest  you,  they  Cannot  be  indif- 
ferent to  me.  Otve  nie  some  hint  of  them. 
Do  they  concern  yourself  in  particular.  Ave 
there  any  New  Prospects  opening  to 
Yuu  know  my  meaninx :  Or  what  is  next 
best,  have  you  lost  all  hopes  and  laid  «Mde 
all  desire  of  tdat  object, 

London,  SS  Dee.  170& 

I  be^eve  the  Duchess  of  Gtafton  wae  your 
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acauaintance:  Her  a<iv«ature  rannot  be 
unknown  to  you.  It  is  not  doubled  but,  as 
soon  as  she  is  divorced,  she  wiH  marry  Lord 
Ostory ;  and  tbe  Duke  his  icept  Mistress, 
who  was  »eiy  lately  a  Lady  of  the  Town. 
Tlwse  ate  strange  scenes,  and  very  contrary 
,  to  yoiir  manners. 

BCMARKABLE 

LBTTER  OF  COLUMBUS. 
To  the  EdUor  of  the  Literary  Oaxdlc. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  just  received  from 
abroad  a  Foreign  Journal,  published  not  a 
month  ago,  containing  a  very  curious  docu- 
tSsent ;  I  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  sending 
you  a  translation  of  it,  as  I  think  it  likely  tu 
prove  interestine  to  the  readers  of  your 
nigbly  useful  andwell-conducted  .publication. 
As  the  introduction  affords  all  necessary  in- 
'forirnation,  I  make  no  comments,  but  refer 
yon  to  the  article  itself.  I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 
yours,  &c.  H.  E.  L. 

A  most  curious  document  in  the  history  of 
tbe  celebrated  Colombus,  seems,  notwith- 
standing its  importance,  to  have  been  en- 
tirely overlooked  by  the  best  authors  of  all 
nations,  who  have  written  his  history.  We 
mean  a  letter  which  he  wrote,  on  his  return 
from  his  first  Voyage  of  Discovery.  He 
-landet),  as  our  readers  wili  reraember,  at  Lis- 
1>on,  and  remained  there  a  few  days,  till  he 
couM  sail  to  Palos,  where  he  first  embarked. 
As  he  f(Mred  that  some  accident  at  sea  might 
detain  him  from  reachins  the  scat  of  the 
Spanish  government,  (for  he  had  shortly  be- 
fore experienced  two  severe  storms,  in  which 
he  haa  suffered  much,  and  had  also  run 
g;reat  danger  on  his  return  to  Europe,)  he 
sent  a  concise,  but  very  intetealing  account 
of  his  great  discoveries  to  Doh  Rapbael 
Samsjo,  llember  of  tbe  Royal  Privy  Council. 
Bespecting  the  Original  Spanish  letter,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  infonnation 
(Whatever;  nor  do  we  think  that  it  was  ever 

Sublisbed.    For  Munoz,  who  speaks  of  ha v- 
ig  seen  it,  says  indeed  that  it  was  con- 
tamed  entire  in  tbe  Original  Manuscript  of 
the  history  of  Bennaldes;  but  as  it  is  very 
uncertain  whether  tbisorizinal  work  of  Don 
Ferdinand,  tbe  son  of  Columbus,  was  ever 
-made  pulilic,  we  must  not  wonder  that  the 
dooiiment  in  question  has  never  been  disse- 
aiinvied  by  means  of  the  press.    So  much  at 
least  is  certwn,  that  the  above  work  was 
known  long  ago  only  bv  an  Italian  transla- 
-tion,  that  we  nave  no  older  edition  of  it,  of 
«i>y  kind,  and  that  no  author  has  ever  men- 
tioned ttM  Spanish  Original.    Of  Columbus' 
^tter  itself  we  possess  only  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, and  even  this,  one  would '  imagine, 
must  b«  extremely  rare,   since    historwns 
have  so  seldom   mentioned  it.     Even  Dr. 
Bobertson,  though  so  extremely  dilif^snt  a 
collector,  seems  to  have  known  nothmgof 
this  letter,  for  be  does  nut  make  the  slightest 
lefetence  to  it.    There  is  one  copy  of  it  in 
•  the  Brera  library  at  Milan,  printed  in  the 
year  1493,  and  it  is  tbe  only  eaisting  copy 
of  the  oldest  edition.    We  have  seen  three 
other  copies  in  the  library  of  the  King  of 
Francp  at  Paris,  and  compared  them  with 
thi".    Two  of  these  copies,  tlie  only  ones 
known,'  are;  one  in  the  Magliabecchi   li- 

I  smwM,  besides 
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time 


in  tbe  King  of 


brawry  at  Florence,  which'  was  described  by 
Vossius,  and  another  iu  the  Casanata  library 
at  Rome.  The  translation  which  we  here 
give  is  from  the  MiUn  copy,  which  is  the 
oldest  and  the  most  correct. 

We  have  still  some  circumstances  to  pre- 
mise.   It  is  clear  that  the  Admiral  confines 
himself  to  a  very  short  description  of  ti» 
great  discoveries ;   for  he  makes    mention 
of  none  of  the  events  that  bcfel   him  per- 
sonally on  his  vovaee.    Thus  for  instance, 
he  says  nothing  of  tne  discontent  and  mu- 
tiny of  his  crew,  of  the  alarm  caused  by  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  of  the  loss 
of  his  vessel  by  shipwreck  in  the  West  In- 
dies, of  the  desertion  of  the  Pill^an,  and  the 
separation  of  Pinto,  who  we  must  observe 
had  not  yet  rejoined  him  when  the  letter 
was  written :    lor  she  arrived  at  Pakis  after 
him.    Mttther  does  he  mention  the  two  vio- 
lent storms,  which  he  encountered  on  bis 
way  home,  and  one  of  which  had  nearly  hin- 
dered his  return  to  Europe.    On  the  othrr 
hand,    in    respect    to  general    affairs,    he 
perhaps  does  not  omit  anv  one  of  import- 
ance.   This  passing  over  of  the  above-men- 
tioned events  does  not  at  all  detract  from  thr 
credibility  of  tbe  document,  which  is  indu- 
bitably genuine.    But  another  extraordinary 
circumstance,   might   at  first  excite    some 
doubts.    Columbus  says,  that  he  arrived  in 
the  Indian  Sea  33  days  after  his  departure. 
According  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all 
the  historians  from  Don  Ferdinand  to  Dr. 
Robertson,  he  sailed  from  Palos  on  the  3rd 
August,  1494,  and  discovered  tbe  island  of 
Guanabani  or  St.  Salvador  in  the  ni^ht  of 
the  11th  of  October,  or  rather  at  two  in  the 
morning  of  the  isih  October.    In  fact  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  his 
first  voyage,  and  his  stopping  at  the  Canary 
Islands,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have 
made  tbe  passace  in  a  shorter  time.    We 
think  that  tbe  difficulty  may  be  easily  re- 
moved, if  we  attend  exactly  to  the  words  of 
the  translation.       "  Tricesimo    tertio    die 
postauam  a  Gadibus  discessi."    He  did  not 
sail  from  CaAit  but  from  Palos,  and  Gadibus 
must  be  an  error  of  the  translator  or  printer, 
instead  of  Gomera  in  the  Canary  Islands,  from 
which  he  sailed,  and  from  which,  as  Robert- 
son remarks,  the  proper  Voyage  of  Discovery 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  :   According  to 
Don  Ferdinand  he  left  Gomera  on  the  6th 
of  September,  and  from  that  time  to  the  9th 
of  October  are  33  days;  when  he  was  cer- 
tainly in  the  Indian  Seas,  and  so  firmly  con- 
vinced that  he  should  discover  land,  that  he 
begged  his  mutinous  crew  to  have  patience 
only  three  days  longer,  assuring  them  that 
in  the  course  of  that  time  they  would  cer- 
tainly reach  land,  which  accordingly  bap- 
penM.    Now  to  the  letter  itself— it  is  super- 
scribed as  follows. 

"  A  letter  from  Christopher  Columbus  (to 
whom  our  age  is  greatly  indebted)  respecting 
the  Islands  which  were  lately  discovered  in 
the  Indian  Hea,  and  in  search  of  which  he 
was  sent  eight  months  before^  under  the  pro- 
tection and  at  the  expence  of  the  Invincible 
Ferdinand  Kine  of  Spain,  addressed  to  the 
noble  Don  Raphael  Sauzio,  Treasurer  to  the 
same  most  august  King;  which  letter  the 
noble  and  learned  Alexander  de  Coioo  has 


translated  from  the  Spanish  Origimiintv 
Latin.  May  3, 1423,  in.  tJie  first  yearof  the 
Papacy  of  Alexuiirior  tbe  Sixth." 

Here  follows  the  letter  itself. 

"  After  the  completion  of  all  the  enter- 

1>rizes,    wliicb  have  caused  my  Voyage,  I 
mow  that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you  to  be 
informed  of  every  tiling  that  I  have  done 
and  discovered.    Oo  the  33rd  daj  after  my 
departure  from  Cadiz,  I  arrived  m  the  In- 
dian Sea,  where  I  found  a  erfat  number  of 
inhabited  Islands,  of  whirh  I  took  posses- 
sion wiihuut  opposition,  in  lli*"  name  of  our 
most  renowned  King,  by  piiblii    prorlamar 
tion  and  hoisting  our  flag.   The  fir-i  of  these 
Islands  I  named  St  Salvador,  lo  confid^^nce 
in  th^  protection  of  the  heavtnlv  lledeemer. 
ihroiigfi  which  I  had  discovered  tliis  and  all 
the  others.    The  Indian  name  of  this  I-laod 
iti  Guana-Hanyx.    In  the  «ame   manner  I 
save  new  names  to  theuther».   Oiiel  called 
after  ihe  Conct-piion  of  the  llol^  Virgin, 
another  Fernandina,  another  Isabella,  an- 
other Joanna,  and  s«i  «>♦  the  rest.    As  we 
reached  the  Island,  which  as  I  have  said  I 
named  Joanna,  I  sailed  along  its  coast  some- 
thing towards  the  West,  and  found  it  of  such 
a  length  that  I  could  not  perceivr  the  end, 
and  tnere'ore  took  it  not  for  an  island,  but 
tor  a  part  of  the  Continent,  for  a  province  of 
Cathay.  Yet  one  sees  no  towns  on  the  roast, 
only  some  villages  and  hamlrts.    I  could 
not  have  any  intercourse  with  the  inhabit- 
ants,  because  they  betook  themselves    to 
flight  as  soon  as  they  saw  us.    I  sailed  on, 
because  I  hoped  to  find  a  town,  or  at  least 
country  houses ;  but  at  last  as  we  perceived 
that  we  met  with  nothing  new,  however  fitf 
we  sailed,  and  that  our  course  led  us  directly 
10  the  North,  which  I  pardculariy  wished  to 
avoid,  because  the  winter  had  already  set  in, 
and  the  wind  beiudes  was  favorable  for  our 
voyage  Southward,  which  was  tlie  direction 
I  meant  to  take,  I  resolved  not  to  lontintie 
my  researches,  but  put  back  to  tbe  harbour, 
the  situation  of  which  I  had  noted.  _  I  sent 
however,  two  of  our  people  on  shore,  in  order 
to  inquire  whether  there  were  any  towns  in 
the  province,  and  whether  the^  were  go- 
verned by  a  King.    They  continued  their 
journey  for  three  days,  and  met  with  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  people  and  inhabit- 
ants ;  but  they  were  a  wretched  race,  and 
without  government.    Mv  people  returned. 
Meantime  I  had  learned  from  some  Indians 
whom  I  ftMind  there,  that  it  was  really  an 
island.    I    therefore  sailed    farther  to^  the 
East,  always  along  the  coast,  3S3  (English  ■) 
miles,  to  the  end  of  the  island.    Farther  to 
the  East  I  discovered  another  54  miles  from 
Joanna,  to  which  I  immediately  eaye  the 
name  of  Hispania,  and  sailed  towards  it.   As 
I  had  before  done  with  the  island  of  Joanna, 
I  sailed  from  tbe  East  toward  tbe  North,  564 
(English)  miles.     Joanna    and   the  otbe^ 
islands  are  astonishingly  fruitful.    Hispaais 
is  surrounded  with  tbe  safest  and  finest  har- 
bour that  I  have  ever  seen.    Tbete  are  also 


■  The  word  Eogliih  is  tkas  eneleied  in  a  pa- 
renthesis in  tbe  journal  firem  wUdi  I  have  tia 
lated  die  leUtr,  ^d  is  doubtlcfs  pitt  is  by  < 
trawiater. 
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many  high  mountains  on  it.  AH  tbe**- 
iriaods  are  beautiful ;  and  of  mat  diversity 
of  shape.  They  have  abuoaance  of  the 
finest  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  so  high  tliat 
they  seem  to  reach  the  clouds,  and,  as  I  be- 
lieve, are  never  without  foliage.  For  when  I 
saw  them  they  were  as  full  and  beautiful  as 
our  trees  in  Spain  in  the  month  of  May. 
Some  were  in  blossom,  others  bore  fruit,  and 
others  were  in  a  state  suitable  to  their  pecu- 
Har  properties.  The  nightingale  and  innu- 
merable birds  of  other  kinds  were  singing  in 
their  shade,  and  yet  it  was  the  month  of 
November  when  I  sailed  past  them.  On  the 
above-mentioned  island  of  Joanna  there 
were  seven  or  eight  kinds  of  palm  trees, 
which  in  their  form  and  beauty  are  fu  su- 
perior to  ours,  as  one  may  indeed  say  of  all 
the  trees,  herbs,  aqd  fruits  there.  One  finds 
diere  also  pine  trees  of  extraordinary  beauty ; 
very  extensive  plains  and  meadows; "birds 
of  the  most  various  species ;  honey  of  all 
kinds  of  taste ;  metals  of  all  kinds,  except 
iron.  On  the  island,  which  as  I  have  said, 
I  named  Hispania,  were  the  highest  trees. 
The  land  and  the  woods  of  great  extent,  the 
meadows  very  fertile  and  extremely  well 
adapted  to  azriculture,  and  pasture,  or  to 
the  erection  of  buildings.  The  convenience 
uf  the  sea-ports  of  this  island  and  the  num- 
ber of  fertilising  rivers,  must  seem  incredi- 
ble to  those  who  have  not  seen  ihem.  The 
trees,  pastures,  and  fruits,  are  very  different 
f^om  those  in  the  island  of  Joanna.  It  is 
also  rich  in  various  kinds  of  spices,  gold  and 
metals.  In  this  island  and  all  the  others 
which  I  saw,  or  of  which  I  have  otherwise 
<tbtained  any  knowledge,  the  inhabitants  of 
both  sexes  go  naked,  as  nature  made  them, 
except  some  women,  who  wore  a  leaf  or  a 
kind  of  cotton  covering,  which  they  tbem- 
s'ejves  prepare  for  this  purpose  and  fosten 
aftout  the  hips.  All  these  people,  as  I  have 
said,  are  wholly  destitute  of  all  kinds  of 
iron.  They  are  without  arms,  oftheuseof 
which  they  are  entirely  ignorant;  and  indeed 
they  would  be  ill  cafcuTaied  to  make  use  of 
them,  not  on  account  of  bodily  defects,  for 
they  ar^  all  well  made,  but  because  they  are 
excessively  shy  and  timid.  The  only_  arms 
which  they  possess  are  canes  dried  in  the 
sun,  at  one  end  of  which  they  fasten  a  kind 
of  spear-bead  of  dried  wood,  which  they 
have  pointed.  Even  of  these  they  seldom 
venture  to  make  use.  For  it  happened  that 
if  I  sent  two  or  three  of  my  people  into  the 
villages,  to  open  an  intercourse  with  the  in- 
habitants, a  whole  troop  of  Indians  came 
out ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  my  people 
approached,  they  all  ran  away,  the  children 
forsaking  the  parents  and  the  parents  the 
children  without  hesitation.  Nor  was  this 
caused  by  any  act  of  violence  on  our  part ; 
for  I  anxiously  took  care  that  they  should  by 
DO  means  be  offended:  on  the  contrary, 
among  everv  people,  where  I  landed,  or 
which  I  could  bring  to  have  v>y  intercourse 
with  me,  I  distributed  in  abundance  what- 
ever I  bad,  for  example,  cloth,  or  various 
«lher  tiungs,  aod'tooluiotbiag  from  them  in 
return.  But  these  islanders  were  by  nature 
extremely  timid,  tvta  wfien  the}  knew  thai 


LEARNED  SOCIETIES. 

OxFOKD. — On  Tuesday,  the  18th,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  admitted  to  De- 
grees: 

Matter  of  Art$.~rtdT.  John  Anthony  Cra- 
mer, Student  of  Christ  Church. 

Bachelort  of  Artt.  —  Mr.  George  Henry 
Curtois,  of  University  Colleee. 

Francis  Baring,  Esq.  of  Christ  Church. 

Mr.  Ichabod  Charles  Wright,  of  Christ 
Church. 

Mr.  John  Wither  Awdry,  of  Christ  Church. 

Mr.  Frederick  De  Chair,  of  Oriel  College. 

Cahbridge.  —  The  Rev.  James  Collett 
Ebden,  late  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  is  ap- 
pointed Junior  Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall,  in  the 
place  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smart  Hughes. 
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THE  FINE  ARTS. 

MB.TOaHBBEtu'S  BUSTS  OF  THS 
PBINCCSS  CBAAlOrrE,  &C. 

One  of  the  most  grateful  labours  of  the 
Fine  Arts|  and  one  more  cultivated  and  es- 
teemed in  this  country  than  in  any  other, 
because  in  this  country  the  social  affections 
are  more  strongly  and  generally  cherished 
than  elsewhere,  IS  the  continuation  of  the 
remembrance  of  beloved  objects,  out  of  the 
sphere  of  their  actual  presence,  and  beyond 
the  precinct  of  their  mortal  existence,  by 
multiplying  their  image  on  canvas  or  in 
marble.  Portraiture  is  only  undervalued  by 
those  who  have  never  felt  the  consolation  of 
weeping  before  the  likeness  of  what  was 
"  most  dear,"  and  has  been  lost  for  ever. — 
When  even  the  most  indifferent  things  which 
have  belonged  to  those  we  regret,  acquire 
an  adventitious  sacredness,  and  are  wor- 
shipped as  holy  relics— 

Postqoam  Uaca*  vestes  notmaqne  enbile 

Conspexi^  paullnra  laciymis  et  mente  morata, 
locnboitqoe  tore  "  ■ 

how  much  morfe  is  the  wounded  spirit  sooth- 
ed by  the  melancholy  contemphttion  of  the 
very  lineaments  and  forms  so  happily  imi- 
tated, which  in  the  original  were  the  fond- 
est of  the  soul's  delights !  Thus  it  is  that  the 
wildest  savages  attach  a  high  value  to  their 
rude  and  shapeless  carvings,  and  that  the 
most  civilized  nations  almost  adore  the 
masterpieces  of  art,  associated  as  they  are 
with  all  that  is  ennobling  in  human  nature, 
and  touching  to  the  best  human  passions. 
The  poet  tefls  us  a  solemn  truth  when,  in 
the  shiipe  of  questions,  he  points  out  the  in- 
efficiency of  such  moimmentsas  we  now  bold 
in  our  mind's  eye,  to  re-illume  the  vital 
spark  :— 
(^  storied  nm  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeliDg  bnath 
Can  hononr*!  voice  provoke  the  silent  dost. 

Or  flattery  soothe  the  dall  cold  ear  of  death  { 
Assuredly  not ;  and  he  that  looks  for  impos 
sibilities,  must  lay  his  account  with  meeting 
disappointments :  but  if  we  limit  our  expec- 
tations to  such  solace  as  reason  warrants, 
then  shall  we  find,  in  "■  urn"  and  "  bust,' 
much  that  is  desirable  in  the  three  chief 
points  of  view  in  which  such  subjects  can 
b«  coiisidered-.«a  bonouf  to  the  past,  a 
romr^rctotbepieseDt,  a  precept  to  tne  Ai- 


ture, — a  tribute  to  the.  dead,  a  consolation  to 
the  living,  and  an  example  to  posterity. 

We  have  been  led  tn  these  remarks  from 
observing  the  number  of.  memorials  which 
the  untimely  decease  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte has  exacted  from  the  Arts,  and  the 
powerful  effect  which  thev  have  produced  oa 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  people.  The 
windows  of  the  print-shops  have  ever  since 
that  lamented  event  been  surrounded  by 
crowds,  gazing  on  the  various  portraits  by 
Hayter,  Dawe,  Chalons,  Meyer,  and  others, 
expressing  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  ulter- 
ine  the  indit  moral  reflections  on  the  insta^ 
biuty  of  life  and  grandeur,  since  that  gay 
figure,  which  they  see  before  them  in  all  the 
elastic  vigour  of  youth  and  splendour  of 
nuptial  ornament,  promising  Irn^^th  of  happy 
days,  is  even  within  the  span  oftime  which 
has  elapsed  from  when  it  first  met  the  ey^ 
transformed  into  the  saddest  of  all  the  me- 
mentos of  felicity  nipped  in  the  very  blos- 
soming, and  of  greatness  levelled  with  the 
dust.  Earthly  anuihilation  is  now  all,  if 
nothing  can  be  all,  of  what  that  lightsome 
and  joyous  figure  but  yesterday  famtly  re- 
presented. 

There  is  about  to  be  produced  to  the  public, 
however,  one,  as  we -conceive,  of  the  most 
appropriate,  as  it  is,  from  its  material,  the 
most  lasting,  and  from  its  execution  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  works  of  art,  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  uf  the  departcu  Princess. 
We  allude  to  a  Bust  of  Her  Royal  Highness, 
by  Mr.  Turaerelli.  The  original,  of  the  life 
size,  is  well  known,  from  having  been  exhibit, 
ed  at  Somerset-House,  under  the  now  cheer- 
less appellation  of  "  Huplial  Blist,"  which 
the  artist  chose  to  give  it,  froin  the  remark* 
able  circumstance  of  the  Princess  havine 
finished  her  sittings  by  devoting  several 
boursto  him  on  the  morning  of  her  marriage- 
day.  This  single  incident  would  impart  a 
strong  interest  to  the  Bust,  had  it  no  other 
recommendation ;  but  when  we  can  add, 
which  we  do  from  having  anxiously  examli^ 
ed  it,  that  the  likeness  is  admirably  faithful, 
and  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  design,  full 
uf  merit,  taste  and  judgment  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  sensibility  in  sanction  and  appro- 
bation. 

From  this  production  a  bust  of  the  half- 
size  has  been  copied,  and,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  pronouncing,  forms  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  delightful  specimens  of  art 
which  has  been  lately  seen  in  England.  The 
likeness' is  preserved,  we  had  almost  said 
increased  in  fidelity.  The  head  is  nobly 
placed,  and  has  all  that  commanding  air 
which  was  conspicuous  in  the  original.  The 
exquisite  symmetry  of  the  neck,  and  the  full- 
ness of  the  bosom,  contribute  greatly  to  the 
general  beauty  of  the  design,  which  is  fur- 
ther improved  by  a  skilful  mspueitioii  of  the 
slight  drapery  which  invests  the  lower  parts. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  have  rarely  been  called 
on  to  deliver  an  opiniun  respecting  any  work 
of  art,  so  simple  and  unpresumiug  as  tbia 
is,  where  we  conhl  justly  praise  so  much,. 
both  the  subject  and  itv  execution.  It  was 
noticed  in  our  biographical  sketch  of  the 
Princess,  (Litentry  Gazette,  15th  Nov.)  that 
"  she  frequently  apeite  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
as  thvotodel  foF«  British  Quswi}  sad  it  hua 
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been  remarked,  that  in  her  ample  forehesfl, 
large  blue  eye,  and  steady,  stately  counte- 
nance, there  was  a  strong;  similitude  to  the 
portraits  of  Elizabeth  in  the  days  of  her 
youth  and  beauty,"  This  fact  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  Mr.  Turnerelli's  small  bust, 
which  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  the 
iDiniattire  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  youth, 
of  which  we  believe  Mr.  Bone  has  a  copy. 
But  the  Princess  Charlotte  possessed  more 
beauty  in  her  features  than  £lizabetb  ap- 
pears tu  have  eiyoyed,  as  &r  as  we  can  now 
gather,  either  from  the  pictures  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, orllie  testimony  of  contera^rary  his- 
torians. What  the  Frincess  Charlotte  was, 
future  generations  will  be  enabled  more  per- 
fectly to  appreciate  from  the  works  to  which 
we  have  devoted  this  Essay ;  and  we  con- 
gratulate her  admirers  and  mourners,  (which 
includes  the  population  of  the  kingdom,)  on 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  to  gra- 
tify their  feelings  by  placing  her  living  like- 
ness in  the  sweetest  possible  form,  as  at 
once  the  ornament  of  their  abodes,  the  ma- 
nifestation of  their  regard  for  dented  vir- 
tue, and  the  soothing  emblem  of  individual 
Borrow  and  patriotic  grief. 

We  venture  to  predict  that,  as  it  becomes 
better  known,  copies  of  this  bust  in  marble, 
and,  especially,  plaster  casts,  which  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  come  more  within 
the  reach  of  the  middling  ranks  of  society, 
will  for  along  time  defy  all  the  exertions  of 
the  artiu  to  supply  the  national  demand. 

It  was  our  intention  to  havp  taken  a  ge- 
neral review  of  the  engraved  prints  of  uie 
Princess,  but  the  extent  to  which  this  arti- 
cle has  gone,  and  the  difficulty  of  compre- 
hending all  these  publications,  so  scattered 
over  the  metropolis,  induce  us,  at  least  for 
the  present,  to  close  our  observations. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

A  PORTKAIT. 
Dove  m'  inohro  i    la  stesso 
Del  nero  traiiimeDU),  e  4e'  raiei  torti 
Testimonio  anrd  i 

)}ii  name— and  wbenee— that,  none  n«y  kaow— 

But,  aa  he  wanders  by, 
^ark  well  his  item  and  haggard  brow. 

And  note  bis  varying,  d«rk-black  eye  j 
|t  telU  ef  feeling!  strong— intense — 
And  itamps  the  sonl's  intelligence ; 

No  more  the  crowd  descry  j — 
Por  woe  her  keenest  arrow  sent. 
And  scarred  each  noUe  lineaueat, 

■JliO'  in  that  bigb,  cold,  searching  glance. 

The  vulgar  nought  espy, — 
Yet  souls  congpnial,  there,  perchance 
May  see  youth  waken'd  from  its  trance. 

And  felgn'4,  Mlf^corniRg  levity — 
And  teef  WitUn  that  troubled  breast. 
The  weiiiags  of  a  levf  repreat, 

Thos  for  may  I  nnfbid  his  tale~-r 

That  in  lift's  earlier  day, 
Itis  MrrM,~fondeBt  hopes  did  full. 

Hit  friends  pnit'd  one  by  one  away.— 
1l|iu,'radcly  on  Hfii's  ocean  thrown, 
^e  fa*aA-,-i»/*H'  himself  atone. 

To  thrive— or  to  decay— 
Ho  heyt  reiuin'd  one  answeraig  sigh-< 
t^oneMPtlMd  14*  deep  calamity, 
Ua  MWehtMlie  aMaigbt  wood— he  ttray'd 


He  watch'd  ^b«  evening  glories  Me 

The  distant,  shadowy  uns  among  :— 
He  tongbt  the  busier  haanti  of  men. 
And  tried  the  maddening  bowl  agaia — 

The  jest — the  jovial  song. — 
Tow'rito  some  fond  heart  he  sigfa'd  to  press- 
He  tongbt — and  found  a  wilderness. —  W.B.  P. 

LINES 
On  the  Birth-day  of  her  elder  Sister,  who  has 
sailed  for  India ;  by  a  Yonng  Lady  of  Seventeen. 

Belov'd  companion  of  infiwcy. 

The  day  of  tby  birth,  once  more 
Retum'd,  views  thee  under  a  brighter  sky,    . 

On  a  fiiir,  but  fbreign  shore. 

May  it  meet  thee  in  smiles,  may  health  and  peace 
Their  blessings  around  thee  spread — 

And  may  the  first  anguish  of  parting  cease 
With  the  tear  at  parting  slied. 

When  those  wiiom  we  cherish  Are  far  away, 
And  wide  seas  between  us  roll — 

We  can  only  kneel  for  tiieir  weal  to  pray- 
Yet  'tis  soothing  to  the  seal. 

We  exclaun,  when  yicldiiig  to  sorrow's  sway, 

That  life  is  a  scene  of  ill — 
lYiat  'tis  constantly  gliding  fiut  away, 

But  happiness  faster  stiS. 

But  we'll  fondly  fancy,  that  yet  we  may. 

By  blest  experience,  learn — 
That,  tho'  life  is  glidhig  fast  away. 

Yet  happiness  alay  retam. 

Far  away,  from  each  friend,  thon  stiO  canst  claim 
The  love  which  was  ever  theirs : — 

tbe  wislies  diey  breathe  are  still  the  same — 
And  more  fervent  yet  their  pray'rs. 

Ob !  for  some  gentle  propitious  brecie, 

Like  the  balmy  breath  of  even'. 
To  waft  all  those  wishes  across  the  seas. 

And  bear  ail  those  prayers  to  heav'n! 

Thou'rt  rich,  dear  companion  of  infiincy, 

In  an  intellectual  store — 
Then  what,  best  belov'd,  can  I  wish  for  thee, 

That  was  not  thine  before  I 

I  would  wish  to  each  cold  one,  whose  iron  heart 

Ne'er  melted  at  others'  woes, 
That  an  Indian  sun  niiglit  its  warmth  impart^ 

But  tlien  art  not  one  of  those, 

Ob !  I  wonld  not  exchange  that  sonl  of  thine 

For  India's  golden  store — 
It  is  doubly  worth  e'en  her  richest  niiae. 

And  ought  to  be  valued  more. 

I  wonld,  e'en  now,  I  were  near  thee,  tp  pour 

My  sonl  into  thine  again  ; — 
Is  wonld  tell  thee  how,  at  the  parting  bonr, 

A  heart  may  be  rent  in  twain. 

Bnt  hope,  sweet  floweret  of  beaveoTy  birth, 

Is  seldom  withered  quite — 
Like  snow-drops,  in  cnrkness  it  bends  tow'rd 
earth. 

Bat  revives  with  moroiag  light. 

Belov'd  companion  of  infancy, 
Let  us  nourish  this  flow'r,  and  say 

Weparted  beneath  a  kmeiiiogaky— 
W«  may  meet  on  a  brighter  day. 

ChtUea,Nm.iith,16ir.  Beuh. 

THE  MAID  OP  TEES. 
In  yonder  vale  serene,  rechue, 

Where  winds  the  stream  in  pompons 
A  theme  too  high  for  my  poor  Muse, 

Oaee  dwelt  tbe  lovely  Maid  of  Teee. 
Bat  she  has  fled  the  peacefiil  vale  i 

Hark !  surely  in  that  sighUig  breeae 
The  river-god,  with  monmfol  wail, 

iMMOti  tby  flight,  sweet  Maid  of  Tecs. 


«  My  banhs,"  he  cries, «  (^.  flo^rfla.  st^b 
'    bauka  are  deck'd  with  gra|i|efn.iUnpt!> 


Hybs 
"My 
"  Bnt  they  are  dreary  to  my  viewi 
"  Forsaken  by  the  Maid  of  Teesk" 

Ah  I  gentle  stream,  thou  moiim'<(  with  me  » 

My  troabkd  heart  can  know  no  ease. 
Until  these  tearful  ryes  shall  4^<   . . 

Again  the  beauteous  Maid  of  Tees. 
When  hopes  were  gay  and  fears  were  fiaw. 

With  her  1  wander'd  o'er  these  leas  ; 
My  hopes  prove  iidse,  my  fears  prove  tcn^ 

I'm  exil'd  from  the  Maid  of  Tees.  , 

Y*  bapfiy  d^»l  where  ore  ye  goaei 
How  hard  the  lot  my  Ate  decrees  i 

I  love,  can  love  bnt  b^  akine, 
Thoagb  parted  from  tbe  Maid  of  Tees- 


BIOGRAPHICAL  PORTRA ITS. 

MR.  CDRRAN. 

(JKCIKCIIS  «P  BIS  sttl£. 

In  a  preceding  publication  we  gave  a  vi«w 
of  the  general  character  of  the  great  orator, 
whom  Ireland  has  so  lately  lost.  We  now 
select  some  of  those  brilliant  fragitient* 
which  shew  of  what  materials  his  eKUtioN 
dinary  mind  was  made.  We  had  said  that 
CuaaAN  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  same  hostilities  which  had  excited 
bim  at  the  Bar  :  this  spirit  sometiinee  went 
ferther,  and  retransferred  the  hostilities  of 
public  debate  to  his  professional  eflfotte. 
Among  all  the  lending  men  of  his  day, "W- 
felt  the  suoogest  disgust  for  RugibbOB,  an 
insolent,  able  abettor  of  the  optoositts  side 
in  politics.  The  contest  with  this  pefMiD, 
which  commenced  in  the  coarse  of  |>rtfe»- 
sional  rivalry,  was  carried  on  whUe  FittgUiti' 
bon  was  the  manager  of  the  House  of  dta- 
mens,  and  when  be  had  subsequently  at- 
tained to  the  seals,  Curran  assailed  faifft' 
with  the  same  unwearied  and  powerftil  trrl- 
Ution  on  the  bench.  We  give  a  spaciiBiBn 
of  onrof  these  bold  attacks,  on  the  o<ica«km' 
of  a  question,  beard  by  coimsel,  before  tifti 
privy  council.  After  some  allusions  W  the 
illegal  conduct  of  the  chancellor  Sir  Con- 
stantine  Phipps  in  17  IS,  under  whdse  name 
he  shadowed  Fit«ibbon  so  strongly  as  to  b« 
reproved  for  it  from  the  bench;  he  tbOs 
returned  to  the  charge. 

"  In  this  very  chamber  did  the  chanoMIor 
and  judges  sit,  with  all  the  gravity  and  «^ 
fected  attention  to  arguments  in  favour  of 
that  liberty  and  those  rights  which  they  had 
conspired  to  destroy.  But  to  what  end,  n»jr 
lords,  offer  argument  to  such  men?  Ala*  I 
my  lords,  by  what  argument  could  any 
-man  hope  to  reclaim  or  to  dissuade  a  mean, 
illiberal,  and  unprincipled  minion  of  autho- 
rity, induced  by  his  profligacy  to  undertake, 
and  bound  by  his  avarice  to  persevere.  Ho 
would  probably  have  replied  to  the  mostun- 
anawerable  aiguments,  by  some  curt,  coiir 
tumeliouaand  unmeaning:  apojphthegm,  deli- 
vered with  the  fretful  smile  of  irritated  s«l& 
sufficiency  and  disconcerted  arropince;  or 
even  if  he  could  be  dragged  fcy  his  feM»to.» 
consideration  of  the  question,  b;r  what  mi- 
racle could  the  pigmy  capacity  of  a  stuitted 
pedant  be  enlarged  to  a  reception  of  the 
subject  ?  The  endesivoitr  to  approach  it, 
would  luwreottlytemowd  Urn  <o  »  €<***** 

L-'iy  iLi^c.i   kjy     ^._-"  ■v^-'  ■v^'  ^v  ■-  ^»-^ 
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dinane*  tfasn  he  w»i  bafoic ;  as  a  ijttJe 
hattd  that  atrivM  t*  gntf  %  m^y  glbbe  ii 
thrown  back  by  the  reacikm  m  its  owm 
effort  t»  eon^heod.  It  may  be^entAa 
Hale  or  a  Hatdwicke,  to  discorer  and  retract 
A  mistake ;  the  ettOTft  of  nich  nenr  are  only 
.specks  that  aris^  for  a  moment  npOn  the 
'surface  of  a  splendid  fumiiiai^ ;  consumed 
by  its  heat,  or  irradiated  by  its  Rgbt,  they 
aoon  purge  and  disappear;  but  the  pcryerse- 
aeas  of  a  mean  ana  o^rrow  intellect,  are 
like  the  excrescences  that  grow  upon  s  body 
oatiualiy  cold  and  dark :  no  £re'  to  «wtte 
them,  and  m>  ray  to  caligMen,  tlwy  assimi- 
lato  aAd  coalesce  with  tfame  q«»litiei  so  con- 
genial to,  their  nature,  and  acquire  an  inca^• 
rigible  pemanency  in  the  union  with  kfai- 
dred  frost  and  opacity.  Nor  indeelf,  Itiy 
lords,  except  when  the  inteftst  of  miifions 
can  be  aifected  by  the  &>%  or  vice  of  an  in- 
dividual, needs  it  be  much  regitetted  that,  to 
things  not  worthy  of  bei^  i&fae  better,  it 
hatb  not  pJaaei  providence  to  affoid  tite 
privilege  of  improvemenL" 

On  the  same  occasion   tit*  Mfltion  of 
some  proceedings  in  which  ballol  wa»  pii»- 
posed  to  be  substituted  for  dcbMe,  prodiKM) 
this  sudden  ovw&uw  of  hnmarBUS  tt^fH^ 
cation. 

"  According  to  these  gentlemen  we  are  to 
suppose  one  of  those  unshaven  demagogues, 
whom  the  learned  counsel  has  so  sportively 
desciibed,  rising  in  the  Commons,  when  the 
name  of  the  individual  in  question  is  sent 
down.  He  begins  by  ttuowing  out  a  torrent 
of  seditious  uveclive  against  the  servile 
nrofiig^y  and  liquorish  venaUty  of  the 
Doard^of  aldermen;  this  he  does  by  beans: 
having  thus  pt»vi«Hdy  inOamed  tb«  pas- 
sions of  bis  fellows,  and  semewikat  exhaust- 
ed his  own,  his  judgment  collects  the  reins 
that  floated  on  the  neck  of  bis  imaginatiojiv 
^d  he  becDOMS  grave,  compiessed,  senteo^ 
tious,  and  didactic  He  lays  down  the  law 
with  sound  emphasis  and  good  discretion,  to 
the  delisht  and  edification  of  the  assembly ; 
and  Uiisiie  doth  by  beans !  With  what  sur- 
prise and  delight  must  the  heart  of  the  for- 
tunate iaventor  have  glowed,  wh«B  he  dis- 
CQvewd  those  wood.erful  iastnuneots  of  wis- 
dom-and  eloquence,  which  witltout  being 
oUiged  to  commit, the  precious  extracts  o( 
science  or  persuasion  to  the  faithless  and, 
fragile  vehicle  of  werdc.or  phrases,  can  sen-e 
everv  process  of  composition  or  abstraotion 
of  ioeas,  li^  the  resistless  strength  and  infi- 
nite variety  of  beans,  white  or  black,  boiled 
or  raw— displaying  all  the  magic  of  their 
powers  in  the  wysieriuus  ecenioos  of  dumb 
invest iution  aad  mute  dbcusskin  ;  of 
speechless  otyection  and  toague-tiod  refutai- 
tion.  Nor  should  it  l»  forgotten,  my  lords, 
that  this  noble  discovery  does  no  little  ho- 
nour to  the  sagacity  of'^the  present  age,  by 
explaining  a  doubt  that  has  (ot  so  many  cen- 
turies perplexed  the  labours  of  philosophic 
•ntiqui^ ;  ud  furnishes  the  true  reason 
why  the  disciples  of  Pytbvgoraa  were  prohi- 
bited the aseof  bwms.  It  oaonot, I  think, 
my  lords,  be  doubted  that  the  great  author 
of  the  ;Metempsrychosis  found  out  that  those 
myatic  jMwers  ^  persuaaioB,  which  vulgar 
nsturalivta  supijios^  to  xematu  lodf;ed  in 
mjoerais  or  fossils,  b^d  really  tcaosmi^tcd 
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into  beans ;  and  be  could  not  therefore  but 
^ee  that  it  would  have  been  fruitless  to  pre- 
clude bis  disciples  from  mere  oral  babbling, 
unless  he  had  also  debarred  them  from  the 
indulgence  of  vegetable  loquacity." 

We  shall  new  give^  as  tbev  occur  to  u%  a 
few  of  those  more  condensed  Sashes  which 
marked  hie  powerful  aiad  brilliant  style. 
On  tie  wHhSrmring  tf  tht  Cmtrntrdml  Btgif 
Imiimt,  1785. 

"  The  cloud  that  had  been  colheting  so 
long  and  thrcMening  to  break  in  tempest 
amfruhtoK  our  heads,  had  passed  bamless 
aowy.  The  siege  that  was  drawn  round  the 
oonstitatiea  was  raised,  and  the  eneiaaT  wm 
gone.  Jutat  «r*  ct  Dorka  eitfu,  and  they 
might  now  go  abroad  without  fear,  and  trace 
the  daneert  tb^  bad  eseaned.  Here  was 
drawn  the  line  of  eircumvallation,  that  cut 
them  eif  for  ever  from  the  Eastern  worid, 
and  there  the  corresponding  line  that  cat 
them  off  forever  IVom  tiMWest." 
The  Itidt  Petukm  Zdtl. 

''This  polyglot  of  wealth,  this  museum  of 
cariosities,  tne  pension'  list,  embraces  every 
rank  in  the  human  chain,  every  description 
ofmen,  women,  and  children  in  its  compro- 
bcnsive  and  incomprebensible  charity.  But 
the  lesson  which  it  inculcates  forms  its  great 
perfection  (  it  teacheth  that  sloth  and  vice 
may.ettt  that  bsead  which  vittiie  imd  honesty 
may  starve  for  after  they  had  earned  it.  It 
directs  the  isiads  of  men  to  an  entire  reli- 
ance en  the  ruling  povvier  of  the  state,  which 
feeds  the  ravens  of  the  royal  aviaiy,  that  cry 
continually'  for  food.  It  teaches  tbem  to 
imitate  those  saints  on  this  pehsion  list  that 
are  like  the  lilies  of  the  field, — they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  are  arrayed 
like  Solomon  in  his  glory.  In  fine,  it  teaches 
the  lesson  of  Epictetus,  that  it  is  sometimes 
good,  not  to  be  over  virtuous,— that  in  pro- 
portiiNt  as  our  crimes  increase  the  menifi- 
conee  of  the  crawn  'mcieases  also, — in  po- 
portion  as  our  garments  are  rent,  tlie  royai 
mamte  is  extended  over  ns." 

A  mingled  Government. 

"  We  had  a  Government  that  brought 
with  it  some. enlightening  and  some  rcl*- 
gioa;  but  it  was  planted  in  civil  dissension, 
and  wiateted  with  civil  blood;  while  the  virti»- 
one  luMiriaBoe  of  its  branches  aspired  to  hea- 
ven, its  inftrnal  roots  shot  downwards  to 
their  congenial  regions,  and  were  intertwioed 
inheH." 

Briitth  Connexion. 

"  The  present  moment  might  be  the  crisis 
of  political  life  or  of  politicaF extinction.  It 
was  time  to  state  to  the  country  whether 
they  were  to  struggle  for  a  connexion  of  ty- 
ranny or  of  privUege :— whether  the  adnu- 
nistiation  of  Sogland  would  condescend  to 
let  us  forgive  the  insolence  of  her  happier 
days,  or  whether,  as  the  beams  of  her  pros- 
perity bad  wasted  and  consumed  as,  so  even 
the  rrosts  of  her  adverMt^  shall  not  perform 
the  deleterious  effect  of  fire,  and  bum  upon 
our  privileges  and  our  hopes  for  ever." 
Lilierly. 

"  I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  British  law, 
which  makes  liberty  commensurate  with 
and  inseparable  from  British  soil;— and 
which  proclaims  even  to  the  stranger  and 
the  sojourner,   tlie  moment  be   sets  foot 


upon  British  earth,  that  the  ground  on  which 
he  treads  is  holy,  and  consecrated  by  the 
genius  of  UirivEasAL  Emabcip«tm».  No' 
matter  in  what  language  his  dcwm  may  have 
been  pronounced: — no  mattar  what  cem- 

Slexion  incompatible  with  freedom  an  In* 
ian  or  an  African  sun  may  bave  burnt  upoa 
him ; — no  mattet  in  what  dis4slreus  battle 
bis  liberty  may  have  been  elevea  down  ;— 
no  matter  with  what  solemnities  he  muj 
have  been  devoted  upon  the  altar  of  slavery ; 
—the  first  moment  he  touches  the  sacred 
soil  of  Britain,  the  altar  and  the  God  sink 
together  in  the  dust;  his  soul  walks  abroad 
ib  her  own  majesty,  his  body  swetts  beyond 
the  measuie  of  his  chuns,  that  borst  from 
around  bim,  and  he  stands  ii  Jim  uh  i1,  r« 
nerated,  and  disenthralled  by  the  irresisti 
genius  of  Universal  Emandpation." 
Concluding  adirtu  to  tke  Bench  en  Maman't 
tri4l. 

*  Too  are  standing,  my  Lords,  on  the  sean^ 
isthmus  that  divides  the  great  ocean  of  dur- 
ation ; — on  one  side,  the  past,  on  tlie  othei; 
the  future,  a  ground,  that  while  I  speak,  is 
washed  from  beneath  our  feet.  And  future 
ages  will  assume  the  same  authority  which 
you  have  assumed;— posterity  feel  the  same 
emotions  which  you  have  felt,  when  your 
tittle  hearts  have  beaten,  and  your  infant 
eyes  have  overflowed,  at  reading  the  sad  hisr 
tory  of  the  sufferings  of  a  Russel  or  a 
Sidney." 

T%e  Informer, 

"life  can  present  no  situation  wherein 
the  humble  powers  of  man  are  so  awfblly 
and  so  divinely  excited,  as  in  defence  of  z 
fellow  creature  placed  in  the  cireumstaaces 
of  my  client,  thus  clouded  by  a  perjured  tes» 
timony.  If  any  labours  can  peculiarly  at- 
tract the  gracious  and  approving  eye  ofiiea- 
vcn,  it  is  when  Providence  looks  down  on  a 
human  being  assailed  by  human  turpitude 
and  struggling  with  practices  against  which 
theDeityhas  placed  his  special  canon,  wfaelt 
be  said—'  Thou  sb&It  not  bear  £alse  witnesf 

— Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.' " 

•  ••••• 

"  The  poorest  wretch  that  moves  on  Bri- 
tish ground  has  the  protection  of  a  jury 
against  these  obscure  peijurers,  these  urn- 
pyrcM  who  creep  out  of  their  graves  in  search 
of  human  blood." 

•  •  •  •  •  tf   ■ 

"  I  have  heard  of  assassination  by  sword, 
by  pistol,  and  by  dagger;  but  liere  is  a 
wretch  who  would  dip  the  Evangelists  is 
blood." 

•  ••••• 

"  Are  you  prepared  when  this  villain  shall 
come  forward  against  ten  tbotisand  of  your 
fellow  citizens,  to  assist  trim  in  digging  the 
graves,  which  he  has  deadned  to  receive 
tbem  one  by  one?" 

•  ••••• 

"  Yon  woflTd  not  suflfer  this  feltow  to  be  a 
servant  within  your  threshold.  If  you  would 
not  take  his  services  in  exchange  mr  wage^ 
will  yo«  take  his  perjury  in  exchange  for  the 
life  of  a  fellow  creature." 

•  ••••• 

"But  truth  is  too  strong  fi>r  him  and 
fidsehood.  You  found  him  coiling  himseifia 
the  scaly  circles  of  his  eantiouB  peqvry,  wot 
Biskii^  tttici|Mt|d  battle  ag)uaat  any  foot 
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that  ventured  n««r  him— but  when  the  li^t 
ttruck  down,  rou  saw  him  stealiog  off  to  his 
old  obflcority. 

'  "  I  demand  kutice  for  your  innocent  and 
unfortunate  fellow  aobject  at  the  bar,  and 
may  you  have  for  it  a  more  lasting  reward 
than  the  perishable  crown  which  RMne  gave 
to  him  wno  saved  in  battle  the  life  of  a  ci' 
tiaen."  ' 

JEAN  ANDRE  D£  LUC,  F.R.S. 
On  the  8th  instant,  at  bis  house  in  Park 
Street,  Windsor,  died  J.  A.  DeLuc,  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  at  the  patriarchal  age 
of  ninety  years.  This  celebrated  physician 
and  venerable  philosopher  was  born  at  Ge- 
neva, in  1786-7.  He  became  professor  of 
philosophy  and  eeology  at  Gottingen;  but 
■ding  nomiuatea  to  some  literary  office  b^ 
our  gracious  Queen,  he  relinquished  his 
German  appointments,  and  settled  in  Eng- 
land. Besides  his  academic  honours  va 
diis  country,  he  was  member  of  several 
foreign  learned  bodies;  and  corresponded 
with  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  in  Europe.  Few  individuals  stand 
higher  for  the  useful  nature  of  their  pursuits, 
nor  many  for  tbe  zeal  and  talent  with  which 
they  have  applied  themselves  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  important  to  their  fel- 
low creatures  in  this  world  and  the  world  to 
come.  M.  de  Luc  devoted  his  long  life  to 
the  study  of  geology  and  meteorology,  with 
the  view  to  esplam  the  structure  and  com> 
position  of  the  earth ;  and,  like  the  immor- 
tal Newton,  his  philosophical  investigations 
ttnly  led  him  to  the  firmer  conviction  of  the 
truih  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  he  de- 
fended with  enthusiasm  against  the  daring 
innovations  of  false  principles,  and  insidious 
attacks  of  modern  illumination.  Not  satis- 
fied with  researches  in  the  best  scientific 
publications  extant,  M.  de  Luc  travelled 
over  tbe  greatest  part  of  the  Continent,  to 
verify  by  experience  and  examinatiou  the 
opinions  which  the  perusal  of  the  highest 
atitboritiea  induced  him  to  adopt  He  thus 
added  experiment  to  theory ;  and  it  must 
l>e  acknowledged,  to  his  honour,  that  the 
science  of  geology,  which  has  in  our  days 
assumed  a  rank  apportioned  to  its  value,  is 
deeply  indebted  to  his  inquiries  and  disco- 
venes.  His  labours  were  incessant,  and 
learned  men  of  all  nations,  as  well  as  states- 
men, and  even  sovereigns,  were  proud  to 
render  every  assistance  in  his  pursuits,  to  a 
person  so  Mneficially  and  worthily  employ 
ed.  His  laudable  anxiety  to  deriionstmte 
the  authentid^  of  the  sacred  writings,  led 
him  to  the  diligent  analvsis  of  the  primitive 
organization  of  tbe  globe,  and  the  convul- 
sions which  it  has  experienced.  He  has,  by 
this  course,  been  enabled  to  adduce  many 
strong  facts  in  corroboration  of  the  Mosaic 
history ;  and  all  his  works  are  of  a  tendency 
eminently  moral  and  religious.    For  several 

fears  past,  the  infirmities  of  old  age  con- 
ned him  to  his  apartments;  but  his  mind 
continued  active  and  vigorous  till  within  a 
very  short  period  of  his  decease.  His  fa- 
vorite purstfits  occupied  him  to, the  end  of 
his  career;  and  it  may  truly  be  saiid'that  he 


kind.  In  private  Hfe,  Mr.  De  Lue  wu  much 
esteemed :  bis  manners  were  engaging,  and 
his  disposition  amiable.  To  his  contempo- 
raries lie  was  ever  ready  to  communiotte 
his  knowledge  ;  and  to  the  youthfol  vota- 
ries of  scientific  information  he  was  a  kind 
and  willing  instructor. 

Mr.  De  Lac  has  left,  (nyt  the  Timet  nm*- 
Mwr,  wbicfa  has  published  a  biography  of 
Mr.  De  Luc,  sinee  the  above  was  prepared^) 
to  deplora  their  heavy  loaa,  a  son,  now  resi- 
dent at  Geneva,  and  a  daughter,  whose  best 
praise  is,  that  she  has  proved  heraeU  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  soch  a  father,  and  the  in> 
leiuity  of  wlmse  grief  caa  be  mitigated  only 
by  the  cheering  recollection  of  her  tender 
assiduities  to  her  veneraMe  parent. 

Mr.  De  Luc  has  published  a  number  of 
works  connected  with  natural  and  sacred 
history.'  Tbe  following  is  the  most  perfect 
list  we  can  make  out. 

Retearcbes  into  dw  Modifieatiow  of  the  At- 
mosphere, or  nieoiy  of  Barometen  and  Tbci^ 
monetert.  S  vols.  4ta,  177S. 

Travels  to  tbe  Monntaimof  Fkndgny,  in  Sa- 
voy. 177*. 

Narrative  of  several  ExcutsIods  among  the 
Alp*.  1776. 

Lettets,  physical  and  moral,  upon  Monntatos, 
and  upon  the  History  of  the  Earth  and  of  the 
HunaDRaee. 

Letter*  on  lome  parts  of  Switserland.  8vo. 
17«7. 

New  Idea*  on  Meteorole^.  1  vol*.  8vo.  1787. 

Lettet*apoB  the  Pfajpsicaiuttory  of  the  Earth. 
8to.  1798. 

Letter  to  the  Jewish  Anthors  of  a  Memoir 
addressed  to  M.  Tdler.  8vo.  1799. 

Letter  npon  the  Relinons  Education  of  In- 
fancy, preceded  and  followed  by  historical  de- 
Uil*.  8vo.  1800. 

Bacon  a*  he  i*. 

Letter*  on  Christianity,  addresied  to  M.  Tel- 
ler. 1801. 

Sobatanee  (frM$)  of  die  Philosopby  ofBacoo. 

AbrMgnient  of  Principle*  and  Fkct*  eoncera- 
ing  CooDoIogy  and  Geology.  8vo.  180«. 


'  It  i*  well  known  that  Bmle,  Boerhaaee,*nd 
variont  other  writers,  who  devoted  their  lives 
to  a  profound  ttndy  or  nature,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  centre  of  the  earth  contain*  a  ma**  of 
lava,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fusion ;  and  *dine 
philoaopher*,  from  tbe  iafloence  which  this  in- 
ternal heat  nay  be  *appo*ed  to  exeretoe  ever 
vegetation  and  tbe  formation  of  miaeral*,  have 
styled  thi*  ocean  of  flame  a  second  son. 

Virions  observation*  tend  to  sopport  thi* 
idea.  In  the  fir*t  pbce,  the  ray*  of  the  inn 
have  scarcely  any  power  ten  feet  beneath  the 
sarface  of  the  earth ;  every  thing  below  that 
depth  i*  snbjcct  to  one  invariable  temperatare, 
namely,  48  degree*.  Secondly,  M.  De  Lac, 
who,  on  the  Stfa  of  Jane,  1776,  doring  very  fine 
weather,  descended  the  mines  of  Harts,  to  the 
depth  of  1359  feet,  found  the  air  *oma^iriiat 
wanner  than  on  the  nirface  of  the  earth.— PAi- 
lnvpUt^  TVoajoctisM. 

In  the  mine*  of  Hangaiy,  which  are  soo  fa. 
thorn*  deep,  the  heat  bcoomc*  insopportable 
when  the  workmen  descend  lower  than  180  feet 
Cl^miKU,4*Liiei$tMtrttmei$.)  Those  who  ad- 
mit the  hypotberi*  of  die  exiitence  of  an  inter- 
nal fire,  *appo*e  that  tbe  water*  of  the  sea  are 
contiaaally  filtered  tiirongh  their  *andy  bed ; 
and  that,  by  coining  in  contact  with  thi*  mb- 


Piiadple*  ttThMHogftAc.  tn-answer  to  Dr* 
TeUei's  essay  entitled  ^La  pta*  ancienie  Th(- 
edic^"  SV0.1MS.  .     . 

GoiNBpoateMe  betweoi.TtitaranADetee, 

Introduction  k  la  Physione  Teirestrc  par  le* 
floide*  expansible*,  nricidce  de  denx  Mimoire* 
*ar  la  nonvelle  Ihiorw  diimiqae  comidirie  sons 
difl^rents  points  de  vue.  8vo.  i  vol.  1813. 

Elementary  Treatise  npon  the  Eliectro-gal- 
vanie  flnid.  8vo.  f  vols. 

Observatlom  npOn  a  work  eatifletf,  -  titho- 
logie  AtBHNphCTiqae." 

Anmociatlon  of  a  walk  by  J.  A.  HtfaBarai^ 
Bpoa  the  fennatiBB  of  the  Oiobe.  BvOw 

Besides  theeeworka  in  French,  Mr.  DeLac 
has  publiabed  in  EngUsh  i 

Gealogical  Travels  in  the  NorA  of  Earope. 
8vo.  1810. 

Geological  Travel*  in  England,  t  vols.  8vo. 
1811. 

Geological  Travel*  in  France,  Switaetiand^ 
and  Germany.  9  vol*.  8vo.  1813. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Geology,  mm 
the  French  MS.  of  J.  A.  De  Loe,  by  Oie  Bev. 
H.  F.  A.  Delafitte,  8vo.  1809. 

Mr.  De  Luc  also  published  essays  id  the 
Pbilosophkal  Transactions,  and  in  the 
journals  of  other  learned  sodeties. 


He  had  maide  for  tbe  improvemoik  of  man- 


—   ,  ,  — , terraaean  famace,  they  produce  an  agitation 

died  at  his  post  arrangmg  the^obMrvations  in  tbe  liquefied  matter  which  gives  rise  to  vol- 


emptioas. 


S  KETCHES  OF  SOCIEl'Y. 

PARISIAN  MANNERS. 

A  rUAMlSBBO  UOTEL. 

"  Dan*  cent  an*,  le  raonde  snbristera  encore 
en  *an  entier ;  ce  *eTa  le  mtme  tMfttre  ct  les 
mihnes  dtcoratioas :  ce  ne  seront  plo*  les  mtmcs 
aetear*."    La  Bmycr*. 

Our  capital  douDtless  possesses  many  bril- 
liant advantages.  But,  as  good  and  evil  are 
alvrays  mingled  together  in  this  nether  world, 
even  Paris,  as  a  place  of  residence,  has  its 
serious  inconveniences.  I  shall  notattwnpt 
to  analyse  them  all,  but  will  merely  draw 
the  attention  of  my  readers  to  one  of  the 
thousand  vexations  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  ancient  Lutetia  are  exposed. 

Many  streets  in  Paris  bear  the  same  name; 
this  gives  rise  to  everlasting  blunders.  Bat 
it  likewise  happens,  that  several  furnished 
hotels  have  adopted  tbe  same  sign ;  and,  aa 
the  distance  between  the  one  and  the  other 
is  frequently  considerable,  what  useless  trou- 
ble and  irreparable  waste  of  time  most  t«- 
sult  to  him  who  is  misled  by  the  similarity 
of  denominations  ? 

I  happened  last  year' to  be  charged  with  a 
commission  to  a  certain  Barcm  de  FUUi», 
who  leA  the  country  in  the  hope  of  making 
his  fortune  in  tbe  capital.  I  had  been  in- 
formed that  he  lodged  at  the  Motel dtS.... 
in  the  JRue  de  Rickeliai.  From  the  precision 
of  the  address,  I  of  course  concluded  that  I 
should  etperience  no  difficulcv  in  finding 
him.  I  called  at  the  Motel de^....  and,  to 
my  astonishment,  the  porter  informed  me 
that  no  Baron  de  Flattin  was  there,  and 
that  no  such  person  bad  ever  lodged  in  the 
house. 

A  furnished  hotel  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  most  amusing  subjects  of  obteiVAtioB. 
Tbe~v%imsical  variety  of  persons,  foees,  fan- 
mors,  languages,  occupations,  and  baggage, 
all  under  the  same  roof,  present  an  Mex- 
haustible  fimd  of  entertaioraeot  to  the  eaw- 
«tir  of  tbclDterestii^  or  the  lidienkMS  in 
human  eharacter. 
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I  wm»  led  into  this  reflexion,  on  seeing  a 
tall  thin-gentleniBn  in  black  descend  ine 
staircase  with  slow  solemnity.  His  eyes 
were  careAilly  lAd  conaequentiallj  find  upon 
a  little  letter,  bearing  the  mioisterial  Mai. 
I  immediately  recognised  one  of  tb«4e  rm> 
deM-mnu  which  expert  petitioners^  so  easily 
obtain,  and  which  they  regayif  as  tnatters 
of  the  most  wei^t;^  importance.  From  the 
self-cumplacent  smile  of  the  serlou»>looking 
gentleman  at  the  Hotel dkS .,..,  he  was 
evidently  unaccustomed  to  leecive  favors  of 
this  kind.  The  master  of  the  hotel  told  me 
that  he  had  but  lately  arrived  torn  the  coun* 
try ;  but  I  could  have  giuesied  as  much  with- 
out his  information. 

-  From  the  manner  in  which  I  gaaed  on  this 
eccentric  figure,  the  host  probably  thought 
I  had  mistaken  his  kN^er  for  the  Baron 
whom  [  bad  come  in  quest  of,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  give  me  the  fullowing  whimskal 
account  of  nim.  "  He  is,"  said  he,  "  one  of 
those  miserable  beings  ior  whom  misfo'rtuae 
shows  a  particular  affection.  He  ei\jo^ed 
an  unimptirtfini  place  in  his  province,  which 
be  lost  through  the  officious  interference  of 
A  friend  whu  became  his  successor.  He  at 
least  expected  to  retire  on  a  pension ;  but, 
unluckily,  be  wanted  eighteen  days  of  the 
necessary  term  of  service.  With  a  scanty 
supply  of  rakb,  and  heavily  laden  with  let- 
ters of  recommendation,  be  set  out  for  the 
capital,  where  his  only  acquaintance  was  a 
iellow  collegian,  whom  he  had  nut  seen  for 
£>riy  years,  and  who  has  not  shown  himself 
.very  anxious  to  renew  the  intimacy  which 
formerly  sub«isted  between  them.  His  whole 
time  is  occupied  in  making  visits  and  pre- 
lentinft  memorials  to  men  in  office,  so  that 
since  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  has  never  hid 
aside  his  AilI  dress  suit  of  black  and  gilt 
shoe-burkles.  He  has  derived  no  advan- 
tage from  his  recommendations,  except  two 
fits  of  in(figestion,  and  an  appointment, 
which  he  missed,  front  having  received  the 
notification  a  day  too  late.  In  spite  of  all  his 
baulks,  he  still  entertains  hopes  of  ultimate 
success,  and  frequently  reminds  me  of  ex- 
amples which,  I  confess,  are  not  calculated 
to  discourage  him.  On  arriving  here,  he 
hired  an  expensive  suite  of  apartments  on 
the  second  noor,  but  knowing  the  state  of 
bis  finances,  I  prevailed  on  nim  to  resign 
them  to  a  rich  English  tradesman,  to  whom 
a  six  months'  residence  in  Paris  had  been 
prescribed  as  a  cure  for  the  spleen.  This 
Englishman  has  lodged  here  about  four 
davs.  He  is  a  man  who  spends  a  consider- 
able purtion  of  his  fortune  in  Jitt  ofpattion. 
I  have  known  him  pay  two  or  three  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  mere  gratifieation  of 
being  ill-humoured.* 

At  this  momeiit  the  ceremonious  gentle- 
man again  pBssed  by ;  he  bowed  to  the  host, 
who  kindly  furnished  him  with  an  opportu- 
'  nity  of  letting  us  know  that  the  minister 
expected  him  at  eleven  o'clock  precisely; 
and,  as  if  fearing  that  we  had  not  perfectly 
understood  him,  he,  in  a  loud  tone,  ordered 
'  the  driver  of  a/a«re  whieh-^as  standing  at 
■  the  door,  to  proceed  speedily  to  Hit  Exeet- 
iewi't  the  Miniuer 

iTie  ^atfe  drove  off,  and   in  its  hurry 
neeriy  upset  a  buggy  which  at  that  moment 


mmmammmammmmmmmmmmatsasBaaBBi 
stopped  before  the  door  of  the  hetet.  A 
lady  juaiped  out  with  a  degree  of  precipi- 
tancy and  agitation,  which  was  reamly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  accident  she  had  so  for- 
tunately escaped.  Her  appearance  present- 
ed none  of  the  formality  of  the  gentleman 
who  had  just  departed ;  she  was  wrapped  in 
a  loose  pelisse,  and  a  long  English  veil 
served  at  once  to  shield  her  countenance 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  gaze  of 
impertinent  curiositv.  She  hastily  entered 
the  hotel,  and,  without  turning  her  head, 
half  whispered  to  the  porter "  The  Colo- 
net" — being  his  relation,  no  doubt.  Fmm 
the  graceluInesB  of  her  deportment,  the  elas- 
ticity of  her  figure,  the  melodiousness  of  her 
voice,  which  I  was  certain  could  only  belong 
to  a  young  and  pretty  woman,  and  above  all 
the  turn  of  a  pretty  little  foot,  the  only 
rharm  whirh  the  prudish  coquetry  of  Ma- 
dame ....  permitted  her  to  display ;  I  could 
not  help  congratulating  the  family  of  the 
Colonel  on  possessing  so  charming  a  rela- 
tion. 

Having  agnin  assured  me  that  the  Baron 
de  Flattin  had  never  been  a  resident  in  the 
Hotel  de  S  . . . . ,  the  host  referred  me  to  his 
wife,  who  he  sud  kept  an  exact  register  of 
travellers,  and  could  therefore  furnish  me 
with  more  correct  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my.enquiry. 

Madame  P who    was    some  years 

younger  than  her  husband,  was  an  agreea- 
ble-looking brunette;  but  fearing  lest  her 
emioupoint  might  indiscreetly  \Mumyharwgg, 
she  endeavoured  tti  laawitain  her  preMMWns 
to  youth  bjr  imiaitiog  the  folHes  of  child' 
hooAr  '  Ber  dress  was  at  least  thirty  years 
younger  than  she  was.  I  asked  for  the  Ba- 
nm  de  Flattin.  "  The  Baron  de  Flattin  f  " 
repeated  a  man  who  was  adjusting  his  cra- 
vat l^fore  a  luoking-glass,  and  whom  I  bad 
not  betbre  perceivMl,  "  No  siich  penon  has 
lodged  in  this  house  durine  the  three  years 
that  I  have  resided  in  it."  Without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  my  gentleman  took  up  his 
hat  and  gloves,  drop^  a  respectful  kiss  on 
the  hand  of  his  fair  hostess,  and  went  out 
with  a  smile,  declaring  that  he  "  should  not 
return  alone." 

I  have  since  learned  that  this  man  con- 
stitutes a  portion  of  the  household  furniture ; 
in  which  quality  he  had  previously  belonged 
to  two  different  hotel-keepers.  Valentin 
Dorcey,  who  was  once  a  gentleman,  both 
by  education  and  fortune,  still  retains  some 
remnants  of  the  polished  manners  which  he 
acauired  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity, 
although  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  paying 
for  his  board  and  lodging  by  complaisance 
and  bon-muts.  He  has  travelled  through 
every  part  of  France,  and  miuntains  a  cor- 
respondence with  several  distinguished  in- 
dividnals  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  king- 
dom. He  keeps  a  correct  list  of  the  depar- 
ture and  arrival  of  travellers  whom  he  brings 
as  lodgers  to  the  Hotel  de  S  . . . .  It  costs 
him  nothing  to  preserve  the  good  graces  of 
Madame,  except  a  few  delicate  civiUties — 
writing  a  periodical  sonnet  on  ber  birth-day, 
&c. 

Madame  P —  good-aatufedir  eave  me 
the  following  description  of  her  lodgers,  to 
prove  that  there  vras  no  individuu  iq  ber 
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house  wbe  picsented  the  most  ^stmt  tnit 
of  reeemblanceto  the  Baron. 

"  The  first  floor,"  said  she,  "  is  occupied 
by  a  merchant  from  Lyons,  who  came  to 
Paris  on  business.  In  <tome  comitry-townsi 
however,  all  business  is  transacted  at  the 

theatre,  and  M.  D has  not  yet  laid  aude 

his  provincial  habits.  He  has  chosen  the 
pit  of  the  Opera  as  the  centre  of  his  com- 
mercial relations.  I  suspect  he  has  turfied 
his  residence  in  Paris  to  a  profitable  account ; 
for  he  at  first  intended  to  remain  here  onW 
a  week,  and  we  have  been  honoured  witti 
his  company  foV  the  last  three  months.  Ha 
is  an  extremely  civil  man,  a  friend  to  good 
order  and  good  manners,  and  never  f^i  to 
give  us  intimation  when  invitations  oblige 
him  to  be  out  late.  Two  years  ago,  his  lady 
occupied  the  same  apartments  for  about  lix 
months,  and  we  expect  her  here  again  wheiv- 
ever  her  husband  returns  to  Lyons. 

"  The  apartment  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  staircase  is  engaged  by  a  lady  who  came 
to  Paris  for  her  pleasure,  and  who  fell  sick 
the  day  after  her  arrival.  The  good  lady 
will  return  home  as  soon  as  her  health  per- 
mits, after  having  seen  the  capital — from 
her  chamber  window.  So  much  for  bar 
pleasure  jaunt. 

"  On  the  second  floor  we  have  an  English- 
man"— *'  Your  husband  has  already  de- 
scribed  him  to  me" — "  His  neighbour  is  a 
country  lawyer,  who  came  to  Paris  to  leara 
the  art  of  public  speaking  Next  to  him  is 
a  yuung  lady,  an  extiameTy  interrsting  ciei^ 
tore,  who  possesses  the  nwet  brilliant  acceas- 
plishments  and  an  amiable  disposition.  Site 
IS  an  orphan.  A  young  man,  the  captain  of 
a  hussar  regiment,  who  bek>ngs  to  a  distiiH 
guished  family,  has  already  lent  her  hit 
name,  and  intends  shortly  to  give  her  his 
hand.  They  are  the  prettiest  couple  vati 
ever  set  eyes  on— and  their  marriage  will  be 
be  the  first  that  was  ever  celebrated  in  my 
house. 

''  No.6,  on  the  third  story  isocciiMed  by  a 
Colonel  of  Dragoons :  he  came  to  Paris  foe 
the  recovery  of  his  health,  and  never  stirs 
out,  except  in  the  evening:  he  cannot,  how« 
ever,  reasonably  complain  of  ennui  during 
the  day  time ;  ror  he  receives  mure  visitor^ 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  lodgers  in  the  hoiAe. 
In  No.  7,  is  an  old  lady,  who  is  suing  for  a 
divorce,  under  pretence  that  she  can  no 
longer  live  with  a  man  to  whom  she  has 
been  married  for  forty-two  years.  No.  8,  is 
at  present  vacant.  A  melancholy  event 
lately  took  place  in  this  boteL  You  shall 
hear  it.  A  young  gentleman,  the  son  of  a 
rich  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Angou- 
\ime,  lately  came  to  reside  here.  His  family 
had  sent  him  to  Paris  to  finish  bis  educa* 
tioo.  The  unfortunate  young  man,  who  was 
a  slave  to  a  fotal  passion  for  gaming,  one 
evening  lost  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
at  play,  and,  in  a  fit  of  phrenzy,  committed 
suicide!  This  business  has  proved  a  serious 
loss  to  us,"  added  Madame  P....  with  a  sigb. 
".for  I  have  never  yet  had  the  heart  to  lodge 
anybody  in  the  apartment.* 

Tlie  "  dear  M.  Dorcej^  now  entered,  pre- 
ceded by  a  porter  beanne  a  trunk,  and  with 
a  yoaag  man  leaning  on  bis  arm.  "  This," 
fu4  be,  *<  is  tfajs  soil  of  qy  o}d  aa4  respected 
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ftimdt,  wfao  is  coBC  t*  Pan*  for  the  puipose 
of  forming  his  chamotcr,  caltivating  his 
■tiad,  ^luhiitg  bis  naaiten,  studyins  the 
fine  arts,  and  tastiag  tb«  delights  of  the 
capital.  Wb«re  shall  we  lodge  him?"  In 
Na.8k  said  I,  castioe  a  glance  on  Madame 
P . . . . ,  who  shewed  some  astonishment  at 
mg  aaswer;  but  first  acquahkt  hin  with 
toe  fate  of  the  young  man  who  lately  occu- 
pied it.  The  sad  story  ma;|^  disturb  his 
repose  for  a  few  nights ;  but  it  will  proba^ 
biy  insure  the  bappwess  of  the  rest  of  his 
•tiateace. 


TtW:  DRAMA. 

DaU&V  LANE. 

On  Saturday  the'  Oiatorio  perrormed  on 
the  pnoediflg  evMuns,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ctosses  beloBgiag  te  tM  Theatre,  least  able 
to  bear  the  loss  of  the  fortnight's  income, 
McMioncd  by  the  vacation  in  dramatic  en- 
tertainments, was  re|ieated  at  this  House, 
and  i^ain  attracted  an  overflowing  audience. 
There  was  much  of  good  feeling  and  taste  in 
tbu«,  as  it  were,  breakini;  off  any  abrupt 
Mssin  the  return  of  the  public  from  mounv- 
ifl^  to  amusement,  and  a  corresponding  feel- 
ing and  taste  in  the  public,  rewarded  the 
Managers.  The  Theatre  itself  was  fitted  up 
appropriately.  An  acbievemant,  containing 
the  MOM  «f  the  Princess  Chariotte  on  a 
white,  and  tliose  of  Piince  Leopold  on  a 
Uaok  ground,  was  suspended  over  the  box 
where  Her  Royal  Hi^ness  so  lately  sat  in 
all  the  bloom  of  youth  and  pride  ofcircum- 
MMce  with  the  husband  of  her  choice.  The 
f^bcs  which  support  the  boxes  were  geoe- 
idUy  wreathed  with  black,  ftstened  at  the 
tep  with  white  ribbons.  With  these  solemn, 
•hades,  the  mourniae  dresses  of  all  the  vi- 
titers,  ai>d  the  black  which  covered  the 
•Hsbions,  combined  se  aa  to  render  the  whole 
•spect  of  the  interior  impressive,  and  suited 
to  the  gloomy  habit  of  the  soul. 

The  perfooDances  were  of  an  equally  pro- 
•er  oast :  tender,  inspiring,  and  religious. — 
if  oaatt's  Rei)iuem,  The  Dead  March  m  Saul, 
^didel's  Funetal  Anthem,  and  the  Messiah, 
were  the  prominent  pieces  of  music,  wai 
tiiey  were,  i«  general,  Anely  exeeuted.  ■ 

After  the  aiMtmful  Deaui  March  in  Saul, 
Urs.  Bartley  recited  the.  foUowiog  Mono- 
dy, written  far  the  occasion  by  Mr.  The. 
r— uphrll    It  caused  many  teofs  to  flow,  and 
when  we  consider  the  difficulties  which  a 
poet  must  surmount  before  he  can  produce 
any  work  equal  to  bis  fame,    when   thus 
called  to  his  subject,  and  not  by  his  subject, 
it  is,  in  our  opiaioa,  very  honourable  to  the 
talents  of  even  its  distinguished  author. 
Hritom !  althengh  enr  task  is  bet  to  riiew 
Vbe  toeoesand  paarioos  of  fictitiom  woe, 
nink  not  we  rome  tkk  night  without  a  part 
In  that  deep  sorrow  of  the  public  heart, 
Which  like  a  shade  hath  darken'd  every  place, 
And  awisten'd  with  a  tear  the  mealiest 'face. 
The  bell  is  scarceljr  biish'd  in  Wuidsor's  piles. 
That  toU'd  a  reqniem  through  the  solema  aisles 
For  her,  the  Re]«l  Flow'r  low  laid  in  dtut, 
That  was  your  fairest  hope,  your  fondest  tiwt. 

UneoDicion*  of  the  doom,  we  dreamt,  ataal 
tThat  e'en  these  walls,  e'er  many  months  should 


(\mcii 


r  hich  bnt  retam  sad  accents  for  her  now,) 
^^erhaps  had  witness'd  her  henignaut  brow. 


Cbeer'd  by  the  voice  ye  would  have  rais'd  on 

high. 
In  bonis  of  British  love  and  loyalty. 
But  Britain,  now  thy  Chle^  thy  people,  monra, 
And  Claremont's  home  of  lov«,fo  left  forlorn  ; 
There,  where  the  happiest  of  the  happy  dwelt. 
The  (catcheon  glooms — and  Royalty  nath  felt 
A  grief  that  every  bosom  ffeels  its  own — 
The  Messing  of  a  lather's  heart  o'ertfarowa — 
The  most  bMov'd  and  most  devoted  bride 
Torn  from  aa  agoeiaed  hasbaad's  side, ' 
Who,  long  as  Memory  holds  her  seat,  shall 

view 
That  speechless,  nsore  tiiaa  spokes,  last  adica  I 
Wbea  the  fix'd  eye  long  lookM  oommbial  fidtfa, 
Aud  beam'd  affection  in  the  trance  of  death. 

Sad  was  the  peaip  that  yester  night  beheld, 
As  with  the  rooomer'e  heart  the  anthem  swell'd ; 
Whde  torch  socceediag  torch  illamedeaoh  Ugh 
And  bannet'd  arch  of  England's  chivalry — 
The  rirb.plnmed  canopy— the  goigeoos  pal^ 
llie  sacred  march— and  sable-vested  wall— 
"These  wore  net  rites  of  iaespressive  shew. 
Bat  hallow'd.as  the  types  of^real  woe. 
Daughter  of  England  I  for  a  nation's  sighs, 
A  nation's  heart  went  with  thine  obseqaies  I 
And  oft  shall  Time  revert  a  look  of  gnef 
On  thine  existence,  beaatifol  and  brief. — 

Fair  Spirit!  send  thy  blessing  from  above 
To  realms  where  thou  art  canoois'd  by  love ; 
Give  to  a  father's,  husbaqd's  bleeding  mind. 
The  peace  that  Ancels  lend  to  human  kind ; — 
To  Ds,  who  in  thy  lov'd  remembranae  feel 
A  sorrdwing,  yet  a  sonl  ennobling  seat,  ' 
A  loyalty  tbattoaChes  all  the  best 
And  loftiest  piteciples  of  England's  breast  ;— 
S«ill  amy  thy  name  speak  coacord  from  the 

temb, 
Still  in  the  Moat's  breatli  thy  memory  bloom— 
They  shall  describe  thy  lilis,,  thy  form  poartray; 
Bat  all  the  love  tbatmooms  thee  swept  away 
'Tis  not  in  language  or  expressive  arts 
To  paint — ye  feel  it,  Britmu,  in  your  htartt.  . 

This  recitation-  produced  a  strong  effect, 
and  contributed  its  full  share  to  the  sorrow- 
ful, yet  soothing  indutgenoe  of  an  evening, 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of 
theatrical  perforanances. 

Richard  lll.^On  Monday,  owing  to  the 
indisposition  of  Mr.  Kean,  Mr.  May  wood 
played  the  crook-back  Tyrant  for  the  first 
time ;  and,  according  to  the  bills,  on  a  short 
notice.    The  audience  was  liberal  and  indul- 

§ent,  which  humane  example  we  shall  set 
efore  our  eyes,  and  abstain  from  criticising 
this  Richard.  Should  Mr.  M.  perform  the 
part  again,  which  we  neither  hope  for  nor 
expect,  we  shall  rejoice  to  see  that  his  im- 
perfections arose  out  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  not  out  of  want  of  weight  fur 
the  character.  Sut  our  <*  fears  stick  deep." 
The  DcEMHA  was  advertised  for  Tuesiiay 
with  a  new  Don  Carlos,  of  the  name  of 
Cogan,  but  for  reasons  unexplained,  we 
found,  after  travelling  two  or  three  miles,  in 
our  vocation,  to  the  Theatre,  that  the  Beg- 
gar's Opera  was  substituted.  Managers 
ought  to  be  careful  in  avoiding  public  dis- 
appointments as  much  as  possible.  ^  The 
tttdden  illnesses  of  principal  actors  is  too 
confirmed  au  endemic  fur  them  to  cure;  but 
in  such  a  point  as  this  opera,  trifling  as  the 
alteration  was,  they  seem  not  to  have  suffi- 
ciently considered  and  matured  their  means 
before  they  published  their  intentions.  We 
wer^  doubtless  delizhted  to  bear  Miss  Byrue 
in  Polly,  bot  we  had  beard  her  several  times 


in  that  part  .before,  and  anticipated  at'least 
a  diaoge  of  eqjoymeat  in  herClara. 

OnaMtoxo.  Mr.  Kean  continuing  HI,  and 
««wMi  te  guard  ourselves  against  being 
thought,  from  what  we  have  written  above, 
to  insinuate  that  he  is  not  reaMy  so,  Mr. 
Wallack  became  bb  substitute  in  the  Sable 
Prince.  This  play  was  performed  on  Wed- 
nesday, for  the  benefit  ot  the  family  of  the 
late  Mr.  Raymond,  instead  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  as  originany  advertised.  People  of 
plain-Duderstandings,  who  may  not  imagine 
tiMt  a  play-house  is  more  difficult  to  gorera 
than  a  kiag<lom,  wiH  be  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  tlie  numerous  levolcitions  which  take 
place  in  .dramatic  matters;  but  we,  who 
peep  a  little  behind  the  curtain,  as  it  w«re 
into  the  privy  council,  can  tell  them,  that 
with  se  many  jeatousies,  pretensioBS,  pa^ 
sions,  precedents,  possessive  rights,  and  pre- 
suming merits,  as  exist  in  this  repiAlic,  it  is 
more  to  be  wondered  at  that  any  play  is  eve^ 
performed  at  all,  than  that  frequent  con» 
vnisions  and  changes  should  ensue  to  di^ 
compose  the  even  current  of  rule  and  ma- 
nagement. For  example ;  when  Miss 
(yNeilV (whose  beneficence  in  offering  to  de- 
vote two  hours  of  her  time  and  talefit  tu 
this  very  benefit,  vras  eulogized  as  if  such 
a  matter  were  the  most  prodigious  sacrifice 
instead  of  a  very  sKght  exercise  of  common 
kindness,  which  in  its  extent  would  be 
practised  by  any  person  walking  the  streets 
for  the  advantage  of  a  fellow-creature,  whom 
he  bad  never  seen  before,)  when  Misis 
O'Neill,  we  say,  \aj  taudably,  oflRered  to 

Clay  on  this  occasion,  it  became  so  imposri^ 
le  to  reconcile  the  rival  desires  of  her  and 
Mr.  Kean,  that  the  idea  of  the  latter  per- 
forming with  her  must  be  relinquished.  HiA 
Majesty  wont  play  Romeo,  her  Majesty  will 
play  nothing  but  Juliet — the  male  potentate 
cannot  stoop  to  Jaffier  to  the  fVniaile  digni- 
tary's Belviaera ;  and  the  female  dignitary 
will  not  hear  of  Desdemona  to  the  male  po- 
tentates Othello.  Unfortunately  for  the 
public  it  is  not  easy  to  find  out  plays  where 
the  parts  are  of  exactly  eaual  importance ; 
and  we  must  be  content  without  ■"  two  JBwa- 
ing  Gum"  on  one  night.  As  the  matter  has 
turned  out,  wc  are  without  one,  saving  al- 
ways the  very  respectable  talents  of  Mr. 
Wallack,  and  (in  compliment  to  her  sex,)  the 
pleasing  exertions  of  Miss  Robinson. 

The  House  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the 
receipts  satisfiictory  te  every  frieitd  to  da- 
parted  worth  and  merit. 

TnjE  DuEKNA.— Thursday  this  Opera,  with 
Mr.  T.  Cooke  as  Don  Carlos,  viqe  Mr. 
Cogan  superseded  before  he  joined  thecorps. 
Having  heard  the  latter  in  public  traces,  we 
may  say,  that  though  he  might  be  au  acqui- 
sition to  the  stage,  having  a  good  face_  and 
figure,  and  a  pleasing  voice,  yet  as  he  is  fiir 
inferior  to  Mr.  Cooke,  his  Don  Carlos  must 
have  been  only  meant  as  an  introduction^ 
and  not  as  leading  to  the  first  line  in  Opera, 
for  which  his  powers  i^e  too.  limited.  Df 
Miss  Byrne's  Clara,  further  than  a  general 
expression  of  admiration,  we 'are  forbiddeif* 
by  the  length  to  which  our  dramatic  t^ 
marks  have  gone  in  the  present  Number. 
to  take  the  notice  we  wish.  We  shall  hot, 
however,  fail  to  offer  some  observations  upon 
het  excellence  in  this  character. 
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COVENT  GARDEN. 
The  Cabinet  was  revived  at  this  theatre  on 
Tuesday.  Of  Mr.  Brabam's  Orlando,  little 
is  j-equired  to  be  said.  The  style  of  the  songs 
composed  for  that  part,  and  the  manner 
of  executing  them,  are  entirely  his  own — 
tbe  bigbl  y  ornamented.  To  speak  the  truth, 
we  more  frequently  caught  ourselves  won- 
dering at  the  curious  musical  accomplisb- 
iqents  which  he  dis{ilayed,  than  delighted 
with  the  harmony  of  his  notes.  There  is 
8ometbiu{^  of  trick  in  running  up  and  down 
octaves  with  greater  regard  to  effect  than 
melody,  which  surprises  often  without  pleas- 
inz;  though,  with  the  extraordinary  powers 
ofMr.  fir^am,  he  can  carry  this  system  to 

greater  extent  than  any  other  singer,  without 
anger  of  offence.  His  masterly  execution 
every  now  and  then  forces  us  to  like  what 
we  do  not  like,  and  admire  what  we  think 
olijectioimble.  In  bis  first  song,  "The  Bcau- 
til'ul  Maid,"  waiting  for  an  encore,  we  sup- 
pose, he  was  exceedingly  tame ;  but  a  few 
monitory  hisses  mingled  with  the  applause, 
put  him  a  little  more  upon  his  mettle,  and 
the  repetition  was  spirited.  The  duet  with 
Eloretta,  "Ah  could  I  hope  my  Love  to  see ! " 
was  also  encored ;  and  '■  No  mere  by  So  rrow" 
was  given  in  a  manner  which  shewed  that 
it  was  the  sheet  anchorof  the  evening.  Miss 
Stephens  appeared  for  the  first  time  m  Sto- 
race's  celebrated  part  of  Floretta.  Ucr  de- 
licious voice  charmed  every  ear.  "  The  bird 
iu  yonder  cage  confined"  was  deservedly, 
encored.  Her  comic  powers  are  not  great, 
though  she  does  prettily  enough  In  this  way 
w;bat<  seems  to  have  been  taught  her  in 
rehearsing.  Simplicity,  and  nut  archness, 
is  her  forte ;  and  the  picquant  scenes  with 
Wliimsiculo  lost  much  of  their  flavour  in 
her  hands;  a  tiling  to  be  legretted,  for  the 
opera  is  altogether  of  too  gtvelfy  a  nature 
to  be  able  to  suffer  the  omission  of  ona  spice 
of  mirth  or  humour.  Fawcett's  Whinisiculo, 
Emery's  Peter,  Duruset's  Lorenzo,  and  Mrs. 
Cibbs's  Curiosa,  are  all  excellent  of  their 
kind;  and  as  for  Blanchard's  Marquis  de 
Grand  Chateau,  it  it  the  most  perfect  per- 
•onation  of  an  old  foppish  dotard  of  the 
vitilU  eour  that  we  ever  saw  upon  the  stage. 
Every  look  and  attitude  was  true  to  nature, 
without  being  overdone,  or  coRte  tardy  off. 

Mr.  Denning,  whose  debut  as  Mingle  in 
the^Bee-hive,  we  noticed  in  our  publication 
of  the  8th,  has  since  performed  Flexible  in 
Love,  Law,  and  Physic,  pretty  much  in  the 
Mme  style  of  bustle  and  moderate  comic  hu- 
mour. In'Matthews*  characters  we  are  too 
apt  perhaps  to  look  for  Matthews'  mimickry. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  his  successor 
hi  not  his  rival. 

This  Theatre  has  adopted  during  the  time 
it  w|ks  clcMed  •  different  mode  of  lighting  the 
<)i«ss  circle,-  bv  «ery  oeat  painted  lanterns 
behind,  instead  of  the  gae  in  front.  We  pr»> 
fef  the  original  plan,  though  possibly  ^e 
di^^s  and  gleom  which  Dow  strikes  u* 
may  be  as  much  ow'mg  to  the  gentrsl 
afournthg  as  to  the  alteration  which  has 
taJcen  place.  Coven t  Garden,  were  it  not 
fortlie  sptsudid  light  from  the  roof,  would 
be  4krker  thn  the  Continetital  Thestt«s. 

Dtury  Lme  ]>a«  aonoimccd  a  new  Comie 


O^ra,  a  new  Tragedy,  ttid  anew  Farce: 
Covent  Garden,  r  a  Mw  Tragedy*  a  new 
Farce,  and  a  new  BaUel. 

FRENCH  DRAMA. 

THBATSE  »B  VAVDIVII.I.8. 

Rrtt  r»preitntati»n-rf  La  CwaacM  tF Athene* 
ou  Les  Femma  Orateurt,  a  VauifvilU  ia  one 
act  (translated from  Ariitophanes.) 

A  witty  writer  has  observed  that  Comedy 
ought  to  be  the  picture  of  society;  if  so,  we 
cannot  be  astonished  at  the  production  of  a 
pMkal  VauJevUle.  Three  tbeatrae  are  •re- 
paring  to  satirise  tbefMiaia  whioh  has  taken 
possession  of  our  ladies,  and  which  has  even 
affected  our  little  i(irh,  who  now  make  a 
plaything  of  politics.  In  order  to  prove 
that  this  whim  of  the  day,  like  many  others, 
is  of  Oreek  origin,  the  managers  of  the  Vau- 
deville have  broBght  out  Lei  Cornice*  iAtke- 
neM,  wUeh'  ie  taken  Oram  tbe  comedy  of  Am- 
to^aiiea»  eatitled  The  Venule  Omtor*. 

But  our  readers  must  not  suppose  that 
Aristophanes  in  all  his  purity  is  presented  to 
the  Atnenians  of  Europe.  "  Ladies,"  M.  Gail 
will  say,  "  we  attempt  to  give  only  a  modified 
imitation,  and  not  a  translation  of  the  free 
and  satirical  peet,  whatever  the  play-bilb 
may  assert  to  the  contrary." 

But  we  are  not  bound  to  keep  tbe  secrets 
of  tbe  Vaudeville ;  and  we  may  therefore  re- 
mind our  readers  that  in  the  present  instance 
contributions  have  been  levied  on  the  Ro- 
mans as  well  as  the  Greeks,  for  the  adven- 
ture of  Papirius  (which  is  translated  from 
Livy)  forms  the  detumemeitt  of  the  ftew 
pieoe. 

The  women  of  Athens  are  offeaded  at  not 
being  initiated  into  all  the  secKts  of  the  se- 
natorial deliberation ;  tbey  insist  on  being 
consulted  en  all  sulyects  which  may  be 
brought  before  the  consideration  of  the  Co- 
mitla,  paiticulaily  on  all  &Mt  relates  to  tbe 
army  ;  for,  says  one  of  the  ladies, — 

"  C'est  i  Bont  ijo'on  »'»itam» 

ToDtes  les  fois  qn'on  doit  la  teemter." 

A  translation  from  the  Greek,  which,  by 
way  of  parenthesis,  bears  a  close  resem- 
bhuce  to  a  witty  obsenratioa,  attributed  to 
the  most  eminent  of  our  French  Generals. 

Tbey  assemble  to  deliberate  under  the 
pmidency  of  tbe  coquette  Th^onfi,  the  wife 
of  the  senator  Pbilotimus:  the  ladies  have 
heard  that  tbe  senate  intends  that  very 
evening  to  come  to  the  vote  on  the  adoption 
of  an  important  law.  What  can  this  law  bef 
Th^oae,  who  cannot  prevail  on  her  husband 
to  divtdge  the  secret,  hopes  that  the  voung 
Polemon  will  be  less  discreet.  This  bearf 
less  senator  is  enamoured  of  Nais  the  niece 
of  Tb6on^,  and  requests  that  the  aunt  will 
grant  him  an  interview,  to  which  she  readHy 
consents.  It  is  agreed  that  a  slave  named 
Argus  shall  be  tbe  only  witness  of  this  trt«- 
^ele;  Argin,  instead  of  a  hundred  eyes, 
has  otrty  one,  and  even  that  one  is  half 
blind. 

In  the  mean  while,  Flillotimus,  who  in- 
leaded  to  deliver  an  extempore  speech  to  the 
senate,  has  forgotten  his  manuscript  and  un- 
expectedly returns  home;  he  immediately 
assumes  the  drees  of  the  slave,  and  in  this 
diiguise  serves  up  the  supper  of  Polemon 
and  Thioni,   who  however   soon    devise 


means  to  rid  themselves   of  thia  aacoad 
Argus. 

At  the  urgent  solicitations  of  tbe  lady,  the 
youn^  senator  explains  to  her  the  el)|ect  of 
bis  visit ;  his  love  for  Nais.  The  aunt,  who 
regards  this  confession  as  a  mere  pretence, 
continues  her  coquetry ; '  but  at  the  same 
time  promises  te  reward  him  wMi  hef 
nieee^  band,  if  he  will  aecfiaiat  her  with  ail 
that  is  eapected  to  take  pkwe  that  eveniaf 
in  the  Conitit. — "  Well,  since  you  aba»- 
lutely  insist,"  says  the  mischievous  Pole- 
mon, "  know  Madam,  that  the  senate, 
wishing  that  the  ages  of  the  Atheniail  wd- 
men  may  be  known  at  the  firit  glance,  in- 
tead  to  prohibit  them  fpom  Wearing  roae-ce- 
lored  tunks  afier  the  age  of  e^teaa." 

This  discovery  produces  a  great ) 
in  the  female  council.  The  ladies  take  ad> 
vantage  of  the  absence  of  the  senators,  whe 
are  making  a  sacrifice  and  a  good  supper  by 
way  of  prelude  to  their  deliberations.  Tbey 
gain  possession  of  their  robes,  besiege  tm 
seats  of  lAie  Oomitia,  and  wnanimously  pees  A 
reaalntlon  dmt  woaaca  shall,  at  eveiy  age, 
dress  ^nst  as  they  BMy  tltink  fit.  The  aais* 
take  IS  quickly  discovered;  the  Jemate  a^m» 
tors  are  Struck  dumb  with  confusion.  Tbey 
however  determine  to  resign  to  their  hus- 
bands the  care,  and  above  all,  the  secrets  of 
public  affairs ;  and  Pelemon  marries  the 
beautiful  Nats,  who  it  should  be  obstii  wet 
is  not  a  political  iMWBit. 

In  giving  lothe  Athenian  women  the  la»- 
raiage  of  our  French  poUlieo-maHiacs,  tbe  Au- 
thors forgot  the  term  opposition.  Some  of 
the  audience  undertook  to  repair  this  over- 
sight, aad  it  must  be  confessed  that  tbe  aew 
piece  furnished  excellent  sport  for  the  opp»> 
sition  party.  Many  individuals  were  for 
passing  to  the  order  of  the  day,  namely,  that 
the  afrerpiece  should  begin  'before  the  con- 
chision  'ot  the  Comedy,  bat  fUs  metien  teat- 
tut  aJipted. 

The  Greek  totlume  always  throws  a  degree 
of  coldness  over  Comedy,  and  in  the  present 
instance  it  seemed  to  operate  unfovoiably  ta 
the  performers.  Even  the  politics  of  3fes- 
dames  Hervey  and  Bodin  scarcely  produced  a 
smile  on  the  audience. 


ANO 


DIGEST  OP  roumcs 

NEWS. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
have  gone  up  with  their  address  in  an- 
swer to  the  Kin^s  q>eech,  and  (he  anti- 
cipated project  of  a  law  on  the  liberty  oi 
the  press  has  been  laid  before  them  by 
tbe  Ministers.  These  documents  are  not 
remarkable  for  cordial  agreement  either 
in  letter  or  in  ^ririt.  The  address  re- 
etihoes  Ihelialf  querulous  half  threatening 
tone  of  the  speech :  France  domineered 
and  plundered  too. long,  not  t«  feel  tbe 
'  hardships  of  restraint  and  restiti^iv 
though  both  very  gently  imposed.  The 
verbs  to  inflict  and  to  suffer,  it  is  pain- 
faih  discovered  have  different  meamngs ; 
and  itbator]^.  the  army,  by  which  th* 
former  was  illustrated,  is  now  referred  to 
as  a  fit  -engine  to  terminate  die  letter. 
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We  trust,  however,  that  the  Europeaa 
league  is  too  firmly  consolidated  to  be 
•haken  by  these  demonstrations.  With 
regard  to  the  law  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  it  b  briefly  this — ^to  permit  all 
books  to  be  pubushed  under  the  legal 
rttpontiMitif  of  the  authors,  editors, 
printers,  and  publishers  in  sncccssiTe 
order ;  and  to  continue  the  legal  reetrie- 
Hnu  on  die  publication  of  periodical 
works,  the  newspapers,  &c.  till  the  year 
1821.  In  the  one  case  the  law  operates 
to  punish,  in  the  other  to  prevent :  the 
former  is  therefore  as  free  as  any  thing 
can  be  in  a  political  sense,  and  the  latter 
as  entirely  shackled  as  any  thing  can  be 
which  is  mocked  with  the  name  of  liberty. 
Where  there  is  a  power  in  goremment  to 
step  in,  under  any  pretence,  between  an 
individual  and  his  intents,  that  indi- 
vidual is  effectually  enslaved ;  which  be 
is  not,  let  the  enactasents  against  his  ac- 
tions be  ever  so  severe.  We  enter  not 
into  the  question  whether  this  may  or  may 
not  be  expedient  under  existing  circum- 
stances in  France,  but  we  may  notice 
that  it  cannot  be  necessary,  if  all  the  as- 
•oiances  ^ven  to  the  King,  that  he  is  a 
fiitber  livmg  in  the  hearts  of  all  his  sub- 
jects, be  correct.  The  new  law  in  fur- 
therance of  the  Concordat  with  the  Pope 
has  alto  been  laid  before  the  Chambers. 

A  congress  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
next  year  is  still  the  subject  of  specula- 
tion :  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  holy 
Idliance  may  probably  be  matured  into 
a  stricter  league  of  all  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, and  a  sort  of  republic  of  indepen- 
d«it  nations  be  formed.  This  system  is 
represented  as  a  favorite  wish  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander ;  and  to  some  of  our 
fcaders  it  may  he  news  .to  state  that 
such  a  plan  u  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France.  It  was  revived 
(if  our  recoilectioB  serves  us  righdy) 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tunr,  in  a  very  able  and  curious  work, 
published  at  Vienna,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Cosmopolite  Siracb,"  which  was 
suppressed,  but  of  which  we  saw  a  copy 
al>out  ten  years  ago.  We  have  forgot 
the  details,  but  the  general  scheme  was  to 
oiganize  all  the  independent  states  of 
Europe  into  a  league ;  at  the  head  of 
which  the  monarchs  of  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Fiance,  Russia,  Prussia,  Sec. 
should  be  placed  in  turns  for  a  Ihnited 
number  of  years,  (we  believe  three),  by 
election.  The  book  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  a  necessary  superabundant  Eu- 
ropean population,  and  proposed  as  a 
remedy  the  conquest  and  civilization  of 
Africa,  the  colonization  of  South  Ame- 
lioa,  and  other  ueasores  to  carry  off  the 


increase.  We  have  no  doubt  but  this 
is  the  plan  now  hinted  at,  as  it  created  a 
very  strong  sensation  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking. 

Accounts  from  Marseilles  report  that 
the  plague  of  Algiers  has  become  dread- 
fully destructive ;  they  also  glance  at  the 
afiairs  of  Tunis,  representing  the  Bey  as 
being  very  unpopular,  and  his  sons  as 
odious  debauchees  whose  conduct  is 
likely  to  produce  a  revolution. 

Mr.  Rush,  late  Attorney  General,  has 
been  appointed  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
mury  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. His  character  is  highly  spoken  of 
in  the  American  journals. 

The  Prince  R^ent  has  gone  to  Brigh- 
ton, for  the  benefit  of  air  and  exercise, 
without  the  fatigue  of  court,  so  insepara- 
ble from  a  residence  in  the  metropolis. 
His  Royal  Highness  is  living  in  much 
privacy. 

Her  Majesty  has  returned  to  Bath, 
where  we  hope  change  of  scene  may 
contribute  to  renovate  her  health,  and 
tranquillize  her  spirits. 

Pnnce  Leopold,  it  is  said,  will  visit 
Brighton  and  Weymouth, — make  an  ex- 
cursion to  Germany, — and  finally  settle 
at  Claremont. 

The  appeal  of  murder,  Ashford  eernu 
Thornton,  which  we  described  in  our 
last  number,  stands  over  till  the  second 
day  of  next  term,  to  allow  time  for  the 
appellee  to  put  in  his  replication  to  the 
counterplea  of  Ashford,  which  went 
upon  the  ground  that  the  challenger  was 
infamous  through  the  strong  suspicion 
attached  to  him,  and  therefore  unworthy 
of  combat ! — bad  enough  to  be  tried  by 
a  jury — too  bad  to  be  fought  with  from 
sun-rise  to  sun-set ! 


VARIETIES. 

NbwCouet. — Dr.Olbers  discovered  a  new 
comet  at  Bremen  on  the  Jst  inst.io  the  western 
shoulder  of  the  serpent  between  the  stark, 
and  the  star  104  of  Hade's  catalogue.  It  ii 
small  but  brilliant,  pariicularlv  towards  the 
centre,  and  reauires  a  powerful  telescope  to 
render  it  visible.  At  fourteen  minutes  past 
7,  mean  time,  its  ascension  was  963° 6,  its 
declination  north  9°  U!  t  its  rotatory  motion 
in  the  direction  of  east  and  west. 

The  Parisian  theatres  now  abound  with 
pieces  not  much  unlike  the  sacred  mysteries 
with  which  dramatic  representations  com- 
menced in  the  darker  a^  of  European  so- 
ciety. The  old  "  morahties  "  are  eclipsed  by 
The  Maccabees,  The  Passue  of  the  Red 
Sea,  The  Prodigal  Son,  ana  several  other 
pieces  founded  on  pauages  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

A  violent  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  fell 
at  Geneva,  on  the  ISth  instant,  and  one  also 
at  Messina  on  the  18th  ult.  Happily  there 
was  no  damage  done  in  either  instance. 


Mr.  EniTOK, 
It  has  been  generallv  understood  that 
Otway  took  the  plot  of  his  celebrated  tia>.. 
gedy  of  the  Orphan  from  an  adventure  in 
real  life ;  and  an  old  tomb-stone  in  a  couiw 
try  church-yard  has  been  pointed  out  as  rev 
cordine  it.  I  have  in  va^  possession  a  veiy 
rare  old  play,  entitled, "  The  Hogge  hath  but 
hi*  Ptarie,  written  tv  Robert  Ttilor,  and  di- 
ners time*  acted  pumkefy  by  certaine  Landom 
Prentice*  in  1614;"  and  published  that  year 
in  small  quarto;  the  plot  of  which  turns 
upon  the_  very  incident  that  Otway  haa 
founded  his  tragedy  upon — with  these  excep- 
tions, that  the  parties  are  not  brothers,  but 
friends,  and  ultimately  become  reconciled  to 
each  other.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
Otway  really  fuunded  his  tragedy  upon  a 
matter  of  tact.  Might  not  this  curious  old 
play,  written  so  many  years  before  the  event 
lu  question  is  stated  to  have  happened,  have 
furnished  him  with  the  plot  of  the  Orphan  i 

I  will  only  add  that  this  play,  though  oc- 
casionally exhibiting  some  of  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  ancient  school,  is  a  very  po- 
etical and  admirable  production. 

Your  constant  Reader, 
E.D. 

Throgmorion  Street, 
Nm.  87, 18ir. 

The  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh 
have  proposed,  as  the  subject  of  a  piue 
essay,  (limited  to  its  own  members)  this 
question — "  What  changes  are  produced  on 
atmospheric  air  by  the  action  of  the  skin  of 
the  living  human  body  V 

Mademoiselle  Laisnes,  one  of  the  first 
dancers  at  Marseilles,  has,  according  to  a 
Paris  Journal,  formed  an  eng^ement  with 
the  manage  of  the  King's  Theatre,  Hay- 
market. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Hbbrbw  Litbraturb. —  Connt  Magawly, 
Pint  Minister  of  Maria  Lonisa,  has  purchased 
1700  Hebrew  nianascripts  of  great  valae,  for 
the  pablic  libnury  of  Parma. 

PhuMCk's  cditioB  of  Dr.  Oeldsmith's  History 
of  Enalaiid,  for  tlie  use  of  schools,  with  a  coa- 
tinaatton  down  to  the  present  time,  is  repiint- 
ing ;  to  which  will  be  added  a  very  oieful  table, 
sbowtog  the  Genealogy  of  the  prescat  Royal 
Family  of  Great  Britain,  lineally  dedoced  from 
Egbert,  the  first  sole  monarch  or  England. 

Mr.  W.  Rnssel  Macdonald  is  preparing  for 
publication  a  Paratihrase  of  the  Economy  of 
Hnmaa  Life, — also  a  Companion  to  it 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

GmMc's  Lift ;  aad  the  whimtieal  Jen  tEifrit, 
Letter  frem  Meunt  Ccrna  <•  the  V—ga,  in  met 
next. 

W*  are  rtlnelantif  eenaelled,  fimn  the  number 
and  merit  1^  the  ptnuwhtdkhmet  been  kindbffrt- 
tented  t»iu,»na  late  meUmchotf  ttent,  t»  eenqner 
ear  detire  t»  fubUth  them.  We  emid  net  get 
thronghlhemaUintwetoem»ntht:aadmedaremt* 
enter  nfen  the  ilmiditu*  taik  efteteUim.  Oar 
Corruptndtnl*  will  pleau  t»  accept  •ar  Ihtnkt, 
and  an  atenrance  that  we  eeteem  their /antmre  at 
we  enght ;  thaagh,  in  the  freeent  in*tanee,  weca»- 
not  avait  »urt€lvei  <f  <>«■. 

Err  ATOM.— In  the  Notice  of  the  Print  ftoaa 
Mr.  Stothard's  Cantarbory  PilgriaM,  in  oar  last 
auiaber,  line  Alt  firom  the  end,  for  "feet'  read 
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PRICE  Is. 


GOETHE'S  UFE. 


In  oae  of  our  earlier  numbers  we  in- 
serted an  extract  from  the  celebrated 
Goethe's  History  of  his  own  Life,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  rather  singular 
title  of  "  Fiction  and  Truth. "  We  have 
been  informed  that  the  author  at  first 
thought  of  coniprisiDg  the  whole  in  about 
lour  volumes.  However,  the  three  first 
Tolnmes  that  were  published  not  having 
advanced  the  history  so  far  as  was  ex- 
pected, and  many  readers,^  as  it  should 
seem,  being  impatient  to  arrive  at  a  more 
interesting  period  of  the  life  of  the  au- 
thor, he  was  induced  to  pass  over  an 
bterral  of  several  years,  (to  be  filled  up 
at  a  future  time,)  and  to  begin  a  second 
division  of  his  work ;  comprising  his 
travels  in  Italy.  The  first  volume  of 
this  second  part  was  published  some 
months  ago  ;  of  the  second  volume, 
which  is  under  the  press,  we  have  ob- 
tained several  extracts,  some  of  which  we 
shall  transhde  for  the  entertainment  of 
our  readers,  without,  however,  reslricl- 
ing  ourselves  to  the  exact  chronological 
order  of  the  dates ;  which  is  the  less 
neceksary,  as  this  tour  was  performed 
above  forty  years  ago.  We  merely  ob- 
serve, that  the  author  travelled  through 
Italy  in  its  whole  length  to  Naples,  where 
he  embarked  for  Sicily.  Among  our  ex- 
tracts are  some  from  Naples,  Palermo, 
and  Messina.  The  first  extract,  how- 
ever, which  we  have  selected  to  trans- 
late, is  the  foUowiog. 

■  Monday,  May  14,  1787. 

{At  Stm.  On  the  pattagt  from  Metsina  to 
Naplet.) 
Thus  the  aflernoon  passed  away  without 
our  entering,  as  we  wished,  into  the  Gulf  of 
Naples.  On  the  contrary,  we  were  con- 
Vtaatly  drivea  wwtwaids,  and  our  vessel,  as 
It  approached  the  island  of  Capri,  left  Cape 
Minervfi  more  and  more  at  a  di^tance.  Every 
body  was  vexed  and  impatient,  but  we  two, 
who  looked  at  the  world  with  the  eyes  of 
lovers  of  the  picturesque,  bad  reason  to  be 
perfectly  satisfied,  for  at  sun-set  we  enjoyed 
the  most  glorious  prospect  that  the  whole 
voyage  had  aflbrded  ua.  Before  our  eyes 
lay  Cape  Minerva,  and  the  mountains  con- 
nected with  it,  glowing  with  the  most  splen- 
did colourinc,  while  the  rocks,  stretching  to 
the  south,  already  began  to  assume  a  bluish 
hue.  From  the  cape,  the  coast  extending  to 
Sorrento  was  illumined  by  the  departing 
beams.  Mount  Vesuvius  was  vbibfe;  an 
unaieaBe  volume  of  smoke  toweied  above 
it«  summit,  trom  which  a  long  streak  ex- 
tisnded  far  to  the  east,  and  gave  ua  reason  to 


presume  a  violent  eruption.  At  the  left  lay 
Capri,  rising  almost  perpendicularly ;  the 
forms  of  its  rocky  cliffs  were  perfectly  div 
tinguishable  through  the  bluish  transparent 
vapour.  Under  a  perfectly  serone,  cloudless 
sky,  shone  the  calm  scarcely  agitated  sea, 
which,  at  last,  as  the  wind  entirely  died 
away,  lay  stretched  out  before  us  like  a  trans- 
parent lake.  We  were  wrapt  in  extasy  at 
the  contemplation  of  the  scene.  R.  Kniep 
lamented,  that  all  the  art  of  colouring  wa.s 
insuflicient  to  reeiesent  the  harmony  of 
those  tints,  as  the  finest  English  pencil  would 
not  enable  the  most  skilful  hand  to  trace 
tbe  delicacy  of  these  lines.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  convinced  that  a  far  inferior  repre- 
sentation to  what  this  able  artist  was  capa- 
ble of  giving,  would  be  at  a  future  time  high- 
ly desirable,  encouraged  him  to  exert  his 
hand  and  his  eye  for  the  last  time  :  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  produced 
one  of  the  most  accurate  drawings,  which  he 
afterwards  coloured,  and  gave  an  example, 
that  even  the  impossible  may  be  attained  by 
the  art  of  design.  Tbe  transition  from  even- 
ing to  night  was  watched  by  us  with  equally 
eager  eyes.  Capri  lay  quite  dark  before  us, 
and  to  our  astonishment  the  cloud  over  Ve- 
suvius was  inflamed,  as  well  as'  the  ckaidy 
streak,  growing  continually  more  and  more 
fiery ;  and  we  saw  at  last  axonsiderable  ex- 
tent of  the  atmosphere  in  the  hack-ground 
of  our  picture  enlightened,  and  even  irra* 
dieted  by  flashes  of  lightning. 

"  Amidst  the  enjoyment  oFthese  welcome 
scenes,  we  had  not  observed  that  we  were 
threatened  with  a  great  misfortune ;  but  the 
confusion  among  the  passengers  did  not  long 
leave  us  in  uncertainty.  Tliey,  better  ac- 
quainted with  sea  affairs  than  we  were, 
bitterly  reproached  the  master  of  the  vessel 
and  his  pilot,  that  by  their  want  of  skill,  not 
only  the  Strait  was  missed,  but  the  people, 
goods,  and  every  thing  entrosted  to  thera, 
were  in  danger  of  perishing^  We  enquired 
the  reason  of  this  alarm,  as  we  could  not 
conceive,  that  in  a  perfect  calm^  any  mis- 
fortune was  to  be  feared.  But  it  was  this 
very  calm  which  rendered  the  people  incon- 
solable :  we  are,  said  they,  already  in  the 
current,  which  goes  round  the  island,  and 
by  a  singular  motion  of  the  waves,  draws  a 
vessel  slowly,  but  irresistibly,  to  the  steep 
rocks,  where  neither  projectk>n  nor  indeit- 
ture  of  a  foot  breadth  is  given  for  escape. 

"  Our  attention  being  excited  by  this  lau- 
giiaoe,  we  considered  our  fate  with  horror : 
for  though  the  night  did  nut  allow  us  to  see 
the  increasing  danger,  we  remarked  that  the 
vessel,  wavering  and  unsteady,  approached 
the  rocks,  which  stood  darker  and  darker 
before  us,  while  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
sea  still  faintly  glimmered  iu  the  last  rays 
of  the  evening  twilight :  not  tlte  slightest 
motion  was  perceptible  in  the  air;  every 
body  held  up  haudkerohiefs  and  light  rib- 
bons, hut  not  the  slightest  sign  appeared  of 
the  desired  breeze.    The  people  grew  more 


loud  and  wild :  the  women  did  not  pray 
kneeling  on  the  deck  with  their  children, 
but  because  the  space  was  too  confined  to 
move,  lay  crowded  together.  They,  more 
than  the  men,  who  coolly  thought  on  means 
of  safety,  scolded  and  abused  the  captain. 
Now  he  was  upbraided  with  every  thing  that 
had  been  passed  over  in  silence  during  the 
voyage ;  for  much  money,  bad  accummoda* 
tion,  inferior  nourishment,  his  behaviour, 
which  though  not  rude,  was  reserved.  lie 
had  given  nobody  an  account  of  his  actions  ; 
nay,  even  this  last  evening  had  observed  an 
obstinate  silence  respecting  his  manoeuvre?. 
He  and  bis  pilot  were  said  to  be  a  couple  of 
adventurers  without  knowledge  of  naviga- 
tion, who,  out  of  mere  lust  of  gain,  had 
contrived  to  become  possessed  of  a  vessel, 
and  now  bv  their  incapacity  and  awkward- 
ness carried  into  destruction  those  who  had 
confided  themselves  to  their  care.  The  cap* 
tain  was  silent,  and  seemed  to  meditate  on 
the  means  of  our  deliverance :  as  for  my- 
self, to  whom,  from  my  youth,  nothins  had 
been  so  vexatious  as  anarchy,  I  could  not 
possibly  remain  silent  any  longer.  I  stepped 
forward,  and  addressed  them.  I'represented 
to  them,  that  just  at  this  moment,  in  parti- 
cular, their  noise  and  clamour  hindered  and 
confounded  those,  from  whom  alone  we 
could  ex|>ect  our  deliverance,  so  that  they 
oould  neither  think  nor  understand  each 
other.  *  As  for  you,'  said  I, '  look  into  your- 
selves, and  then  address  your  fervent  prayers 
to  the  mother  of  God,  on  whom  alone  it 
depends  whether  she  will  mediate  with  her 
son,  that  he  may  do  for  you  what  he  former- 
ly did  for  his  apostles,  when  the  waves  of 
the  stormy  sea  of  Tiberias  dashed  over  th« 
ship,  while  the  Lord  slept:  who,  however, 
when  the  disconsolate  and  helpless  disciples 
waked  him,  immediately  commanded  the 
winds  to  be  hushed,  so  as  he  now  can  com- 
mand the  breece  to  blow,  if  such  be  his  dW 
vine  will.' 

"  These  words '  produced  the  best  effect. 
One  of  the  women,  with  whom  I  had  been 
conversing  before  on  moral  and  religious 
subjects,  exclaimed,  Ah  il  Barlame  !  bene- 
detto  il  Btirlame !  And  they  really  began, 
as  they  were  already  on  their  knees,  eagerly 
to  pray,  with  mure  than  usual  fervour.  They 
could  do  this  with  the  more  composure,  as 
the  sailors  attempted  a  means  to  save  us, 
which  at  least  addressed  itself  to  the  eyo. 
sight;  they  hoisted  out  the  boat,  which, 
indeed,  could  hold  only  six  or  eight  men ; 
fastened  it  by  a  long  rope  to  ti.e  ship, 
which  the  boat's  crew  endeavoured  to  tow 
out  of  danger.  Indeed,  we  thought  for  a 
moment  that  they  moved  it  in  the  current, 
and  hoped  to  see  it  soon  safely  out  of  it. 
But  whether  these  very  eflPurts  increased  the 
cuunter-power  of  the  current,  or  whatever 
might  be  the  cause,  the  boat,  with  its  crew. 
at  the  end  of  the  long  rope,  was  dashed 
backwards  in  a  cm-ve  towards  the  ship,' 
something  like  the  lash  of  a  carman's  whip 
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This  hope  also  was  given  up !  Prayers  and 
lamentations  succeeded  pach  otlJer ;  '«ntl  our 
situation  becMhe  still  m«re  aifpalltng,  as  the 

fMtherds  on  the  summit  of  the  rocks,  whose 
res  we  had  Ions  seen,  called  out  in  a  deep 
hpll«iwvoioe,/<'n\e  ship  is  standing.'    Thev 
aJsck  called  to.«acl<  other  a  great  deal,  which 
we  did  not  comprehend,  but  some  per^ns 
acquainted  with  the  language,  fancied  they 
could  understand,  that  tliey  rejoiced  at  the 
prospect  of  the  booty  which  they  hoped  to 
pick  up  the  following  moming.    Even  the 
conaoUtery  doubt,  whether  the  ship  really 
approached  the  rocks  in  so  alarmioe  a  man- 
Dfr,  was  too  soon  dispelled,  for  toe  crew 
provided   themselves  with    Iqng    poles,   in 
order  with  them  to  keep  the  ship  froni  the 
rocks,  if  it  should  come  to  the  worst,  till  at 
last  tbes'e  should  break  and  all  be  lust.    The 
ship  rolled  more  and  mure,  the  surf  seemed 
ta  increase,  .and  all  this  bringing  back  my 
sea^sicknesS)  iiia(\e  me  resolve  to  go  down 
into  the  cabin.    I  lay  down  half  stupefied  on 
my  mattrass,  but  yet  with  a  certain  agree- 
able sensation,  which  seemed  to  be  derived 
from  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  for  the  print  in 
Merian's  Bible  was  quite  clear  before  my 
eyes.    And  thus  the  power.of  all  moral  im- 
pressions nadf  on  the  sen^s,  always  proves 
Itself  the,  strqng^  when  man   is  entirely 
thrown  back  upon,  hipisflf.    How  long  I  had 
lain^in  t^is  half  sle^p  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  I  was  roused  by  a  very  great  noise  over 
my  head  ;  I  plainly  perceived  that  it  came 
from  the  great  ropes  being  dragged  over  the 
'4eck,  this  gave  me  hope*  that  thvy  were 
risiug  the  sails.    In  a  few  spiuments  Kniep 
tan.  down  to  me,  and  told  rae  we  weresaved ; 
.a  breath  of  air  bad  arisen,  they  had  irnme- 
diately  hastened  to  hoist  tlie  sails ;  he  him- 
self lent  a  hand :  we  were  visibly  leaving  the 
rock,  and  though  hot  quite  out  of  the  cur- 
.lent,  it  was  hoped  we  should  soon  oveicome 
it.    All  above  was  still ;  several  of  ihe  pas- 
sengers then  caipe  down,  aniioiinceid    the 
.happy  result  wi  laid  themselves  down  to 
Test..  .  . 

"  As  I  awoke  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day  of  our  voyage,  I  found  myself 
quite  revived  and  well,  as  I  had  been  at  the 
same  period  of  .my  first  voyage ;  so  that  in 
longer  voyages  I  should  probably  have  paid 
my  tribute  with  three  d^s'  sickness.    -  , 

"  Standing  on  deck,  I  saw  with  pleasure 
the  island  of  Capri  at  a  pretty  considerable 
distance,  and  our  ship  in  such  a  direction 
that  we  might  hope  to  sail  into  the  gulf, 
which  we  accordingly  did  soon  afler.  We 
bad  .now  the  pleasure,  after  a  perilous  pas- 
sage, to  admire  again,  but  in  an  opposite 
light,  the  objects  which  had  so  delighted  us 
the  preceding  evening.  Soon  we  left  the 
dangerous  rocky  island  behind  lis.  If  we 
had  aitmired  yesterday  this  the  right  side  of 
the  Bay  at  a  distance,  we  had  nOw  the  castles 
and  the  city  esacrty  before  us;  dn  the  left 
PBUseli|ipo,  and  tlte  promontories  which 
stretch  towards  Procida  arid  Ischi^.  Every 
body  was  on  deck;  in  the  front,  a  Greek 
priest,  highly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  own 
native  I&st,  who,  when  our  people,  who 
hailed  with  transport  their  lovely  country, 
asked  hii^i,  What  he  thought  of  NTaples,  com- 
pared wtthConstaotinctpre,  replied  in  a  very 


pathetic  tone  of  voice,  ancAe  onefM  *  una 
cittif-^Thw  too  is  a  city!— We  arrived  at 
the  right  time  at  tlie  port,  sinrounded  with 
the  hum  of  busy  multitudes.  It  was  the 
liveliest  moment  of  the  day.  Scarrely  were 
our  trunks  and  other  effects  taken  out  of  the 
vessel,  and  landed  on  the  beach,  when  two 
porters  immediately  seized  on.  them,  and 
hardly  had  we  siaid  that  we  should  lodge  at 
Moriconi's,  when  they  ran  off  with  their 
burden  as  with  a  prize,  so  that  we  could  not 
follow  them  with  our  ey^s  through  the 
crowded  street  and  tumultuous  market. — 
Kniep  had  the  portfolio  under  his  arm,  aud 
we  should  at  least  have  saved  the  drawing, 
had  these  porters,  less  honest  than  the 
Neapolitan  poor  devils,  robbed  us  of  that 
which  the  waves  had  spared." 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ATHENS— ELGIN 
MARBLES,  Ike. 

SIfj  In  the  literan/  game,  as  well 
as  ia  tb«  ludut  Uterariu$,  few  competi- 
tors are  wiUiog  to  let  the  ball  drop  upon 
tknr  side,  unless  they  are  exhausted,  or 
beaten  by  superior  skill ;  more  especially, 
if  they  have  not  jiossessed  the  advantage 
of  first  throw.  Partly  upon  this  priu- 
dple,  and  partly  because  I  would  not 
appear  to  slight,  tbovgb  I  may  dissent 
from,  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Wilkins 
has  offered,  in  No.  44>  in  support  of  his 
peculiar  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
Topography  of  Athens,  I  would  crave 
your  patience  for  the  following  remarks. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  should  have  caused 
Mr.  Wilkina  the  trouble  of  defending  his 
judgment  on  the  Elgin.  MarUes.  It 
would  occupy  mora  ^tace  than  I  have 
any  right  to  expect  in  yonr  columns  to 
enter  now  on  a  discussion  of  their  merits ; 
but  I  may  be  ])ermitted  to  infer,  from 
the  extracts  which  Mr.  Wilkins  bati  mdde 
from  the  report  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  gentlemen  of  whom 
he  speaks  ate  «iunmM«ii«  in  their  opinion 
as  to  the  only  point  of  importance  in  the 
present  case.  That  they  should  differ  in 
their  estimation  of  the  comparative  value 
of  the  statues  is  not  extrvordinary,  nor 
does  it  invalidate  their  testimony,  as 
"  unquestionable'  judges  of  true  excel- 
lence in  the  imitative  arts."  They  are 
agreed  that  the  best  of  the  Elgin  Marbles 
stand  in  Vh^jirst  rank.  In  justification 
of  my  own  assertion  of  this  unanimity 
among  the  most  eminent  artists, '  both 
sculptors  and  painters,  in  Ihis  country, 
I  would  add  tu  Mr.  Wilkin's  quotations 
one  or  two  more. ,  In  answer  to  the  ge- 
neral question  put  by  the  comflMltce — 
In  what  class  do  you  place  the  marbles 
brought  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin  1  Mr. 
Noltekens  replies,  "  I  compare  them  to 
the  finestof  Italy."— Mr.  Flaxnwn,  "  the 


EIgm  Marbles  are  mosdy  basso-relievos* 
aifd  th€  finest  works  of  a>t}I  liltive  seen." 
--^Mr.  W««tnnoott^  M  I  ratfe  tbem  of  the 
first  class  of  act."— Mr.  Chantry,  "  at- 
questioaably  in  the  first.)'— Mr.  Rossi, 
"  the  finest  that  -I  have  ever  ueea."— & 
Thomas  Lawrence,  "  in  th^  very  high, 
est."— Mr.  West,  "  m  the  fiwt  of  dig^ 
nified  art.'' — Here  ends  the  list  of  fn- 
/cMtoiia/ judges,  and  here  ends,  too,  the 
unanimity.  All,  however,  who  heard 
Sighor  Caoova  speak  u)>on  tbjs  subject 
will,  I  believe,  attest  to  hb  opiiuoa  haof 
in  perfect  unison  with  those  already  cited. 
As  to  my  own  pretensions  to  skill  ia  these 
matters,  I  am  very  willing  to  admit  that 
they  are  small  indeed  ;  and  most  cer- 
tainly that  fny  profession  docs  not  render 
me  "  a  qu^ified  critic"  of  sculptured 
marbles :  neither  does  that  of  Mr.  WO- 
kins  render  him  so.  Here  we  most  stand 
or  fiill  together.  I  have  endeavoured  la 
correct  my  judgment  by  crureful  and 
"  extensive  observations  od"  nearly  al 
the  finest  Greek  aitd  Roman  statues,  bat 
that  still  I  have  not  "  the  presumptioi 
to  offer"  myself  "  to  the  pilblic  as  « 
qnahfied  critic,"  I  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
cased  for  transcribing:  my  own  words  » 
evidence.  "  These  several  details  wfaiHi 
are  essential  to  tk  due  description  of  sU 
subjects  of  antiquity,  will  be  given  wirli 
as  much  perspicuity  as  very  biMoble  qaa- 
lifications  will  permit.'!  Elgin  Marb.  p. 
178. 

After  all,'Mr.  Wilkins  will  observe  tfaa 
it  is  be,  and'iiot  I,  who  made  the  nppiics- 
tion  to  himself  of  my  allusion  lo  a  case 
which  seemed  to  involve  the  self-ddus'os 
which  he  bad  previously  attributed  tome. 
Once  more  then  to  Athens,  and  ibt 
Temple  of  Aglauros.  I  did  uot  repi; 
fully  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Wilkins  for  die 
reason  I  then  assigned,  but  I  liave  do 
objection,  since  he  wishes  it,  to  repeat 
what  I  have  said  before,  and  to  antici- 
pate what  will  be  said  in  another  pbre, 
namely,  that  the  aodiorities  of  PausaniK 
and  Herodotus  are  pcrfisctiy  reconciie- 
able,  to  my  apptehensioi^  with  thatof 
UlpisB,  and  therefore  that  there  it  no 
aecessky  for  rejecting  cither  of  tiie 
thi«e. 

The  indefatigable  and  learned  Men- 
sius,  who  has  colleched  from  diftrest 
authors  every  passage  relating  to  tke 
Temple  of  Aglauros,  (Alfaen.  AtL  i.  7- 
and  Reg.  Athen.  i.  It.)  doc*  not  qat*- 
tion  the  auth«iticity  of  Ulpian's  state 
ment,  either  as  to* the  existence  oft 
Teraple  of  Aglauros  or  as  to  its  beiaf 
situated  "  near  the  Pn^yisea."  This  is 
some  authority  for  snpnosii^  that  neither 
Ulpian  nor  I  "  have  ndlm  tMo"  a  vny 
egpegious  "  error"  te  cwccMng,  that  (k 
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Jnmt  ef  the  AempoKs  was  at  tbi  end  at 
which  tlie-  Approach  and  entnnce  were, 
rather  than  at  the  one  diametrkally  op- 
posite. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
could  coBstitule  the  eastern  end,  to 
whioh  tbwe-was  BO  access^  iaany  sense, 
«  fnxa.-  My  simile  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral would,'  I  acknowledge,  have  becb 
incorrect,  had  I  said  that  the  south  door 
was  a$far  behind  the  western  entrance  as 
one  at  the  east  would  be ;  but  I  used 
the  terra,  "  as  atuch,"  which  expresses 
anffioiently  my  acaoiag.  If  Mr.  Wilkins 
WeuM  prefer  the  ehurch-yard,  I  would 
only  remaik  that  to  make  it  consistent 
with  my  position,  "  the  point"  in  ques- 
tion must  not  be  placed  "  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  western  gateway,"  bat  round 
the  comer  to  the  south. 

The  account  given  by  Fausanias  is  as 
foUowa:  "  Above,"  higher  up  than,  "  the 
Temple  nf  the  Dioscuri,  is  the  fine 
(r^exot)  of  AglmmM."  "  Herse  and 
Pandrosus,"  he  adds,  "  haying  disobeyed 
Minerva,  were  driven  by  the  Furies  over 
an  extremely  steep  (/loXiirra  &ir(Sro/(ov) 
part  of  the  Acropolis,  Kara  rovro,  to- 
wards that  place  at  which  the  Medes 
ascendiB|;  slew  all  those  of  the  Athenians, 
who  balMYiag  that  they  understood  the 
oracle  better  than  Themistoein,  had 
Avlified  themselves  ii^  the  Acropolis  with 
wooden  palisades."  Here  then  u  the 
reason  for  the  garrison  having  left  the 
place  unguarded,  and  for  their  being  sur- 
prised because  they  fancied  themselves 
wiser  ihan  their  neighbours,  and  ttusted 
to  an  ittsuflicient  protection.  Pausanias 
proceeds  thus;  UXiiirioi'  hk  Tlfnirnvtiiv 
ivTiv,  near  it  the  Ptytameum.  Near  to 
what  1  why,  to  the  way  which  led  him 
from  the  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri  to  that 
of  AglauBos  {  and  so  it  was,  if  the  an- 
cient track  lay  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  modem  one.  Pausanias  docs  not  say 
that  it  adjoins,  and  in  the  plan  it  is  not 
above  300  yards  distant.  The  Pryta- 
Iteum  might  also  be  somewhat  further 
westward  than  I-  or  Mr.  Wilkins  have 
marked  its  supposed  looaUty . 
.  HerodotuB  tells  usk  that  "in  the  front, 
(at  the  east  end,  or  that  which  faced  the 
hill  of  Areopagus,)  bat  behind  the  gales, 
where  there  was  no  guard,  and  where  it 
was  supposed  that  no  one  could  get  up, 
some  of  the  barbarians  ascended  the 
citadel  n«ar -lo  the  Temple  of  A^lauros 
the  daughter  of  Ocrops,  although  the 
place  was  ■  abrapt  (  KatrotTcp  Airocp^^tw 
idrrot  roi  jfipov.) 

Supposing  tlie  point  of  oscalade  to 
have  been  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 
side,  where  the  limestone  rock  is  abrupt, 
jnst  at  th«  hack  of  tb«  Propj^sia,  it  WMf 
Misly/  exlnniaigi:  paobable  that  the  Per- 


sian troops  would  facilitate  their  ascent 
by  passing  close  under  the  Temple  of 
Aglauros,  where  there  now  appears  to  be, 
and  perhaps  was  then,  an  accumulation 
of  alluvial  soil  and  rocky  fragments.  If 
this  were  so,  wliich  I  cannot  but  think 
reasonable,  then  the  apparent  contra- 
rieties are  reconciled. 

Does  Mr.  Wilkins  transcribe  the  long 
passage  from  M.Vbconti  to  prove  that  he 
has  a  companion  in  mistake?  Granted. 
Five  minutes  observation  may  convince 
him,  or  any  <if  your  readers  who  may 
think  the  investigation  worth  their  trou- 
ble, that  "  there  is  not  one  trace  of  an 
Amazon  throughout  the  bas-relief." 

I  contend,  then,  distinctly  against  the 
objections  of  Mr.  Wilkins— I.  That  he 
has  not  rendered  correctly  the  epithets 
of  Pausanias  aud  Herodotus ;  the  former 
meaning  extremely  abrupt,  the  latter 
abmpt  without  any  adjunct.  That  both 
these  epithets  refer  to  the  precipitoas 
ttmcture  and  not  to  the  height  of  the 
rock.  2d.  That  the  place  which  I  sup- 
pose to  be  the  point  of  escalade  is  not 
"the  kttst  abmpt,"  although  it  is  not 
so  high  as  tlie  cliff  fiirther  eastward.  3d. 
That  as  Ulpian's  testimony  is  reconcile- 
able  with  the  other  two,  and  has  hitherto 
been  so  accepted,  there  is  no  just  reason 
for  rejecting  it.  4th.  That  the  frieze  of 
the  little  Ionic  Temple  disproves  Mr. 
Wilkins'  idea  of  its  original  destination 
upon  his  own  principles. 

I  too  regret  that  I  have  been  led  into 
an  error  in  supposing  that  there  was  i^o 
entrance  into  the  Pandrosenm  from  vritfa- 
out.  Had  Mr.  Wilkins  sooner  explained 
that  the  "  eonlinued  pedestal"  was  die- 
continued,  I  should  certainly  not  have 
ventured  to  assert  otherwise.  But,  ad- 
mitting that  there  was  an  opening,  or 
door-way,  does  it  demonstrate  that  the 
styiagmaiic  building  was  not  itself  a 
Temple  1  Whether  it  were  or  were  not, 
the  yaos  TLayhpovov  must  rest  upon  more 
convincing  facts.  In  referring  to  Stuart's 
description  of  the  Erectheum,  Mr.  Wilkins 
has  shown,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  consistr 
ent  with  that  portion  of  the  text  of  Pau- 
sanias which  he  quotes  "''E<^■^"  k.  r.  X. ; 
but  had  be  turned  over  the  leaf,  he  would 
have  found  another  passage  equally  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  which  seems  to 
render  the  triple  nature  of  the  whole 
building  as  evnlent  as  that  two  and  one 
make  three,  tf  i>nf  hi  Hit  'AOifPat  Ilar- 
ipomut  raw  mtreyfit  t&rt.  The  easteiii 
division  of  the  Duplex  Temple  was  de- 
dicated to  Neptune,  as  some  suppose  by 
the  surname  of  Erectheus  ;  the  western 
division  to  Minerva  Polias,  and  to  this 
Utter  was  "  attached  the  Temple  ef 
PandnwM."    TbKt  copititnted  tether 


the  "  fAree;  contiguous  temples"  of  which 
Stuart  speaks. 

When  M.  Visoonti  shall  have  declared  . 
himself  convinced  of  his  present  inter- 
pretation of  the  "  Athenian  inscription" 
being  erroneous,  his  authority  will  doubt- 
less add  some  weight  to  Mr.  Wilkins's 
scale :  but  till  that  be  the  case,  his  un- . 
altered  opinion  casts  more  into  the  op- 
posite one.  At  least  M.  Visconti  dis- 
covered what  Mr.  Wilkins  had  not  done 
with  ten  times  the  attention, — the  use  of 
the  numeral  letters. 

There  is  no  question  respecting  the 
word  Trpoaras  meaning  a  portico,  but  I . 
assert  that  it  is  also  applicable  to  any 
other  structure  attached  to  the  front  of 
a  building ;  nay,  if  it  be  synonymous  with 
rpo^uoi',  it  is  a  step  yet  further  in  ad- 
vance— that  which  is  ta  front  of  a  par-, 
tieo.  Still,  then,  there  is  no  authority 
for  affirming  that  xporratru  is  definitely 
»  portico ;  and  when  Mr.  Wilkins  remindv 
me  that  the  same  term  is  applied  to  "  the 
hexastyle  front  facing  the  east,"  he 
translates  precisely  as  I  should  do.  I 
cannot  find  that  "  three  porticoes"  are 
"  severally  alluded  to"  in  the  inscrip- 
tion, or  rather  that  the  word  itfwoTaflrec 
is  used  with  reference  to  three  sides :  but 
here  I  may  be  wrong.  Of  technical  and 
obsolete  terms  in  architecture,  I  confess 
myself  bv  no  means  so  good  a  judge  as 
Mr.  Witkins ,  but  surely  the  word  xpoa- 
raais  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It 
is  very  probable  that  Dr.  Chandler's 
tianscnpt  of  tbe  marble  may  be  erro- 
neous, but  I  should  doubt  exceedingly 
whether  Mr.  Wilkins,  with  much  moris 
technical  knowledge,  can  repair  the  in- 
juries of  time,  and  so  determine  the  sense 
of  the  inscription  as  to  deprive  those  who 
may  be  fond  of  such  speculations  of 
their  amusement  in  forming  probable 
conjectures. 

I  cannot  bat  fed  indebted  to  Mr. 
Wilkins  for  bringing  to  my  recollection 
the  word  irofMiorai ;  although  I  do  not 
perceive  hit  object.  Had  he  shown  mc 
authority  for  translating  Tapaaraats  a 
portico,  analogy  might  have  led  me  to 
believe  that  wpoaraaa  should  be  similarly 
rendered.  Ilpotfrat  and  Tcapaaras  aie 
formed  in  the  same  manner,  and  bear  an 
affinity  of  sense ;  so  are  itpoorams  and 
iro/KicrT-aott,  but  these  latter  are,  in  gf- 
neial  acceptation,  as  distinct  from  the 
former  in  their  meaning,  as  in  their  ter- 
minations. If  therefore  the  insulated  au- 
thority which  be  does  adduce  for  using 
Tpoaraott  as  xpoorat  be  extremely  inde- 
finite, and  the  analogy  of  language  poitit 
out  a  dbtinct  application  of  the  terms,  I 
may  safely  concede  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  that 
"  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  Athenian 
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inscription  is  conclnsive;"  but  pefh^ps* 
ypur  readers  will  agree  wlTb  il>*,  "That  It  is 
conclusive  against  his  ideas  of  the  Paii- 
droseum. 

I  will  trouble  you  wiih  but  one  more 
remark.  Mr.  Wilkins  began  this  contro- 
versy by  accasini;  me  of  baviuf  deluded 
nlvself  into  any  idea  that  I  was  capable 
of*  illustrating  the  Topography  of  Athens 
.without  having  visited  the  spot.  How 
does  he  prove  my  disqualification  1  by 
shewing — that  two  principal  points  of  my 
difference  with  him,  the  situation  of  the 
Temple  of  Aglauros,  and  the  identity  of 
thePandroseum,  are  to  be  best  determin- 
ed by  the  evidence  which  is  to  be  sought 
— not  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  but 
in  Great  Russel-Str«et  in  London.  For 
this  testimony  in  my  fiivour,  I  cannot  but 
offer  tlie  best  tluinks  of,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  J.  Bdbbow, 
'^utlutt-Square,  Nov.  90,  1817. 


DAVID  HUMK. 

The  annexed  letter,  which  will  ter- 
minate our  extracts  flrom  Mr.  Hume's 
inedited  correspondence,  with  the  ex- 
oeption  of  what  will  appear  in  our  next 
No.,  acquires  an  additional  interest  from 
Ifae  contrast  it  affords  to  recent  practices 
in  the  treatment  of  British  subjects  in 
France  at  the  breaking  out  of  war,  and 
nbo  in  the  treatment  of  aliens  among 
4)urselves.  Times  are  certainly  altered : 
is  it  for  the  better.}  The  scandalous 
chronicle,  and  other  sul^ects  with  wliicb 
it  concludes,  would  be  amiuing  from 
any  pen. 

London  87  November  1767 

I  was  always  sensible,  Dear  Madam,  that 
there  were  several  inconvenicncies  attend- 
ing one's  settlement  in  a  foreign  country. 
But  I  was  never  much  alarmed  with  any  of 
them,  except  that  of  wars  breaking  out  l>e- 
tween  France  and  Knglaind ;  an  Event, 
which,  from  the  opposite  Interests  and  still 
more  the  contrary  hvmours  of  the  two  Na- 
tious,  is  always  to  be  dreaded.  In  this  re- 
spect, it  ni'ust  he  owned,  that  France  has  not 
(iHually  adopted  such  a  liberal  Practice  as 
that  of  England.  No  Frenchman  is  ever 
expelled  this  Country  even  when  the  So- 
vereigns are  at  war;  b<it  this  is  almost 
always  the  case  in  France;  and  on  the  com- 
menci'ment  of  the  last  hostilities,  some 
Englishmen,  who  had  great  I'rotection ;  and 
who  earnestly  desired  to  remain,  were  yet 
obliged  to  leave  the  Country.  I  suppose  the 
reason  of  this  difTerence  in  conduct  proceeds 
from  the  difference  of  our  Governments; 
For  as  we  cannot  pretend  to  secrecy  we  care 
not  who  is  acquaniied  with  our  measures 
which  is  not  precisely  the  case  wiih  yuu. 

This  prospect,  1  own,  always  gave  me  un- 
easiness. A  man  in  the  decline  of  Life,  to 
be  expelled  a  Country,  which  he  had  chosen 
for  the  place  of  bis  residenee,  and  where  he 


hat}  formed  a  nnmber  of  agreeable  con- 
nexions, must  snAFer  a  violent  shock ;  eape** 
cially,  if  he  is  to  return  to  Company,  less 
suited  to  him,  and  who  are  perhaps  disgust- 
ed with  the  Preference  given  to  Foreigners. 
But  I  was  willing  to  shut  my  Eyes  to  this 
Inconvenience  wliich  was  distant  and  de- 
pended an  Accident,  I  coud  more  easily  bear 
this  Prospect,  than  the  immediate  and  final 
separation  from  friends  whom  I  loved ;  and 
I  shall  not  name  to  you  the  person  who  had 
the  chief  hand  in  my  takiiig  this  Determina- 
tion. But  here  another  office  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  me,  which  tho'  I  did  not  desire 
it,  I  coud  not  avoid ;  and  I  shoiid  return  to 
settle  in  France,  after  licing  twice  employed 
by  the  English  Ministry  in  places  of  trust 
and  Confidence  :  Coud  I  hope  that  in  case 
of  a  war,  I  should  be  allowed  to  remain  un- 
molested; when  even  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  man  of  Letters,  I  coud  scarcely  flatter 
myself  with  enjoying  that  Privilege.  Add 
to  this,  that,  when  I  shall  get  rid  of  this 
office,  (which  I  hope  will  l>e  soon)  I  am  al- 
most universally  exhorted  to  continue  my 
Uieiory ;  and  all  iniMinaUe  Assistance  had 
been  promised  mr.  The  King  himself  has 
been  pleased  to  order  that  all  the  records  and 
Public  Offices  shall  be  open  to  me  :  and  has 
even  sent  for  some  Papers  from  Hanover 
which  he  tiraught  would  be  useful.  You  see 
then,  my  dear  friend,  what  reason  I  have  to 
remain  in  suspense.  For  even  tho'  a  Pei^ 
mission  sboud  be  given  me  to  remain  at 
Paris,  in  case  of  a  Rupture  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable Conduct  coud  not  free  me  en- 
tirely fnim  Suspicion  ;  and  I  must  tremble 
at  every  matk  of  Jealousy  or  ill  will  from 
every  clerk  in  Office.  However  I  cannot  yet 
renounce  the  Idea,  which  was  long  so  agree> 
able  to  me,  of'ending  my  days  in  a  society 
which  I  love,  and  which  I  found  peculiarjv 
fitted  to  mv  Humour  and  Disposition.  I 
can  only  delay  the  taking  any  Determina- 
tion till  the  event  shall  require  it  of  me. 

I  saw  here  with  Lord  Holdernesse  an  Ar- 
chitect recommended  to  him  by  you  and  the 
Prince  of  Conti.  You  may  believe  that  these 
names  were  not  indifferent  to  me.  I  imme- 
diately gave  him  a  letter  to  my  Friend  Mr. 
Adam,  a  man  of  Genius  and  allowed  to  br 
the  best  Architect  in  this  Country,  or  per- 
haps in'  Europe.  He  delivered  the  letter; 
but  some  affairs  called  biro  suddenly  from 
this  Country,  so  that  Adam  had  not  an  op- 
portunity to*  be  so  serviceable  to  him  as  he 
uitended. 

Horace  Walpole  told  m«  be  was  so  happy 
as  to  see  you  several  times  at  Paris.  I  was 
much  pleased  witli  the  account  he  gave  me 
of  your  state  of  health  and  spirits  and  way 
of  life.  I  hope  he  was  not  deceived.  Next 
to  this  I  shoud  be  happy  to  hear  good  ac- 
counts or  rather  the  continuance  of  eood 
aceonnta  of  the  Count  de  Boufllers.  I  rore- 
sec  that  the  satisfaction  of  your  future  Life 
is  likely  to  depend  much  on  his  Conduvt. 

There  is  an  afbir  broke  out  which  makes 
a  sreat  noise,  between  Lady  Bolingbroke 
and  your  friend  Beauclerc.  This  Lady  was 
separated  from  her  husband  sometime  ago, 
but  tis  pretended  bore  a  child  lately  to  Mr. 
Beauclerc,  and  it  is  certain  her  husband  has 
begun  a  process  for  it  Divorce  in  wliich 


bWiij:^— — caaxaaiBg. 
nobody  doubts  of  bis  suocess.    It  is  a  gteftt  _ 
pity:  ahe  is  handsome,  and  -agreeaUe^iad  ' 
ingenious  fiir  beyond  the- ordinary  Rate.    I 
know  not  whether  she  was  of  your  acquaint- 
ance. 

Pray  remember  me  in  the  Undest«nd  nratr 
respectfiil  inaaiier  to  Mde.  de  Barbantaoe, 
Let  haickoow  thavl  ■Dtweted  Iter  letiar  long 
ago.  Thia  I  meotion,  not  that  I  looked  for 
any  answer  from  her.  For  mine  required 
no  answer.  But  I  am  really  afraid,  that  my 
letter  might  have  miscarriMl ;  becanse  I  put 
somewhat  imprudently  an  Article  of  News 
in  it  which  might  have  bee^  the  Canse  of 
its  being  intercepled :  In  which  case  ah« 
would  naturally  be  inclinod  to  blaaw  .aqr 
nMligMMv 

I  hope  you  renembei  tltat  the  New  Year 
is  approaching  and  that  you  think  of  your 
promise  at  this  time. 


bckahkablb 
LETTEE  OF  COLUMBUS. 

(Cmtttuded.) 
To  He  Eda»rofthe  Literarv  GutUe. 
When  they  have  overcome  tbeir  fear,  tbey 
are  aa  uncommooly  aimple,  good  race  ot 
men,  extremely  ready  to  {wrt  with  whatever 
they  possess.  They  indeed  shew  the  greatest 
willingness  in  every  thing.  They  part  with 
things  of  great  value  for  mere  trilfes^and  are 
satisfied,  in  making  an  exchange,  with  little 
or  nothing.  I  therefore  ordered  that  tliey 
should  not  be  cheated,  bv  giving  them  arti- 
cles  wholly  insignificaat'  and  worthless,  as 
for  example,  fragments  of  earthen  vessels, 
glass,  nails,  &c.  though  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  they  fancied  themselves  possessed 
of  the  finest  ornaments  when  they  obtained 
Such  things.  On  one  occasion  a  sailor  re- 
ceived for  a  nail  as  tntleh  gold  as  would 
make  three  nobles,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner they  gave  for  articles  of  still  less  valoe, 
whatever  he  who  offered  them  thought  pro- 
per to  demand.  But  as  I  considered  this 
to  be  an  unjust  kind  of  traffic,  I  prohibited 
it,  and  gave  them  more  useful,  and  finer  ar- 
ticles, which  I  had  brought  with  me,  withoot 
requiring  any  thing  for  them,  in  order  to 
gain  thoir  confidence,  and  so  to  indooe  tbem 
to  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  to  pre- 
poBsess  them  in  favonr  of  our  King,  tho 
Queen,  the  nobility,  and  the  whole  Spanish 
nation ;  and  that  I  might  be  able  to  seek 
out  for  ourselves  things  of '  which  they  had 
abundance,  and  ofwhich  wewere  in  want.  As 
they  had  very  large  quantities  of  them,  they 
Were  aUe  to  eater  into  a  traffie  with  us. 
They  pay  no  worship  to  idols,  but  they  ap- 
pear to  have  a  firm  conviction,  that  all  good, 
strength  and  power  come  from  heaven, 
whence  they  really  imagined  that  I  was 
come  with  my  ships  and  sailors,  as  I  learned 
from  them  when  they  had  so  far  eonquerod 
their  fiiar  that  I  could  converse  with  them. 
They  are  neither  indolent,  nor  tade;  on  flie 
contrary,  they  have  penetration  and  capa- 
city :  the  narratives  of  those  who  liave  been 
at  sea,  of  the  various  things  they  have  seen, 
are  very  intelligent  and  animated.  But  none 
of  them  has  ever  seen  people  wearing  dothea, 
or  ships  like  ours.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  In 
this  sea,  I  took  with  me  by  fbree  soaM'>of 
the  inhabitaots  vf  the  6ftt  iaiaiid  wbkfa  I 
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.■xnet  with,  that  in  the  coiarM  of  the  vojra^^ 
they  might  be  inatmcted  byvs,  and  we  m 
our  turn  bjr  then,  in  things  with  which  they 
.w«re  acquainted;  and  this  fhua  ancceeded 
perfectly  weU.  We  soon  anaerst«t)d  them, 
and  thaw  us,  by  gettiires  and  signs,  aad  even 
by  woras.  'They  wetv  eatieinely  usefiil  to 
us,  but  as  long  ao  thqr  were  and  still  arc 
with  us,  tliey  nenw  gave  up  the  idea  that  I 
had  descended  Grom  Iteayen,  and  wheiever 
we  landed  they  spread  this  opinion,  by  call- 
ing out  repeatedly  in  a  loud  voice,  "Come, 
come,  you  will-  see  a  kind  of  heavenly 
beings." 

As  these  simple  people  looked  upon  us  as 
a  kind  of  tupematurai  bebgs,  the  conse- 
quence was  that  they  laid  aside  their  first 
fears,  and  men,  women,  and  children,  old 
and  yoimg,  flocked  in  great  numbers  from 
all  their  divellings  and  surrounded  us.  Some 
offered  food,  others  drink,  with  the  ereatest 
and  most  incredible  friendliness.    All  these 
islands  possess  a  great  many  boats  of  dur- 
able wood,  and  though  they  are  very  nar- 
row, they  however  resemble  our  boats,  both 
in  their  length  and  in  their  form ;  only  they 
are  far  more  rapid  in  their  motions.    They 
are  put  in  motion  by  oars.    Scime  are  broad, 
others  narrow,  others  again  of  a  middle  size. 
With  the  largest  they,  go  from  one  island  to 
another,  and  cairy  on  their  trade  with  all  the 
islands,  numerous  as  they  are.    I  have  seen 
some  of  these  boats  or  barks  with  seventy 
or  eighty  rowers.     In    all    these   islands, 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  inhabitants.    Their  language 
and  mai)neis  are  the  same,  so  that  they  all 
understand    each    other;    a    circumstance 
which  is  particularly  important  in  respect  to 
the  objeci  uf  our  most  august  King,  I  mean 
their  coaveraion  to  the  Christian  faith.    As 
far  as  I  can  perceive,  they  are  by  no  means 
indisposed  to  this  desien.    I  have  already 
said  that  I  sailed  322  miles  eastwards  on  the 
coast  of  the  island  of  Joanna,  and  from  all 
that  I  saw  and  heard  I  am  convinced  that 
this  island  is  larger  than  England  and  Scot- 
land together.    It  contains  two  other  large 
provinces,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen.    In 
one  of  them,  which  the  Indians  call^raa, 
there  are  men  with  tails,  and  this  province 
is  180  miles  long.    Such  are  the  accounts  of 
the  Indians  whom  I  have  with  me  and  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  these  islands.    I 
suppose  that  the  extent  of  the  island  of  Ilis- 
pania  is  greater  than  all  Spain,  if  I  consider 
the  side  along  which  I  sailed  in  a  straight 
line  from  West  to  East,  about  540  miles,  as 
one  fourth  of  the  whole,    lliongb  I  have 
formally  taken  possession  of  all  these  islands 
in  the  name  of  our  invincible  King,  I  directed 
my  attention  particularly  to  Hispania,  for 
the  foundation  of  a  capital  town,  as  the  most 
advaotageous  place  for  trade,  and  for  every 
msansofacouiriog  riches:  to  which  town  I 
have  given  tne  name  of  The  Nativity  of  our 
.  Saviour,  and  of  which  I  have  more  especi- 
.  ally  taken  possession  for  the  King.    Here  I 
immediately  gave  orders  to  build   a    fort, 
which  will  soon  be  finished,  and  will  be  able 
.  to  contain  the  necessary  men,  with  arms  of 
all  kinds,  and  provisions  for  mote  than  a 
year.    Here  I  shall  establish  a  carpenter's 
sho|^  and  leave  skilful  pwpte  not  only  in 


this  but  in  other  arts,  partly  as  a  recompence 
for  the  kindness  and  friendship  with  which 
the  King  of  this  island  treated  me.  The  in- 
habitants were  extremely  amiable,  and 
ifriendly.  The  King  even  did  me  the  honour 
to  call  me  his  brother.  Even  if  their  senti- 
ments should  change,  they  cannot  injure 
those  wbo  have  remained  in  the  fort,  if  they 
were  ever  so  much  inclined  to  it.  They  are 
extremely  afraid  of  fire  arms,  are  naked,  aad 
uncommonly  timid,  so  that  the  possessors 
of  the  fort  may  in  truth  be  said  to  have  tlie 
whole  island  in  their  power,  without  auy 
danger  to  their  own  persons,  if  they  keep 
themselves  within  the  bounds  and  in  the 
order  which  I  have  prescribed  to  them. 

In  all  these  Islands,  according  to  the  in- 
formation I  have  obtained,  no  man  has  more 
than  one  wife,  except  the  King  and  chiefs, 
many  of  whom  may  have  twenty.  The  wo- 
men seem  to  work  more  than  the  men,  and 
I  never  could  discover  whether  the  right  of 
property  is  in  force  among  them;  for  I  al- 
ways observed  that  these  people  participated 
with  each  other  whatever  they  possessed, 
particularly  provisions,  and  such  things.  I 
found  no  man-eaters  among  them,  as  many 
imagined,  but  every  where  men  of  a  sedate 
and  mild  ap|iearaucc.  Neither  are  they 
black  like  the  Africans :  their  hair  is  smooth 
and  long.  Indeed  they  do  not  live  in  a 
country  where  the  beams  of  the  sun  have  an 
extremely  ]iowerful  effect,  as  they  are  96° 
distant  from  the  equator.  The  cold  is  very 
severe  on  the  mountains;  but  the  Indians 
in  these  parts,  protect  themselves  against 
the  disagreeable  influence  of  it,  in  some  mea- 
sure by  the  use  of  food  highly  seasoned  with 
spices,  of  which  they  are  extremely  foud : 
besides  they  are  used  to  the  climate. 

There  are,  as  I  have  said,  no  man-eaters 
there,  at  least  I  have  seen  none;  and  the 
accounts  I  received  of  such,  regarded  (he  in- 
habitants of  an  island  called  CharU,  which 
for  those  who  sail  to  India,  is  the  second  in 
succession,  immediately  after  the  island  of 
Hispania.  These  people  are  considered  by 
their  neighbours  as  very  savage,and  are  even 
said  to  eat  human  flesli.  They  have  various 
kinds  of  boats,  with  which  they  go  to  the  other 
islands,  and  carry  off  every  thint;  that  falls 
into  their  hand!-.  They  dn  not  differ  in  ex- 
ternal appearance  from  the  other  islanders, 
in  any  respect,  except  that  like  the  women 
they  have  -  long  hair.  They  make  use  of 
bows,  and  uf  lances  with  polished  points, 
which  as  I  have  said  are  fastened  to  the 
thicker  end  of  the  spear.  On  account  of  their 
savageneits  they  arc  the  terror  of  the  Indi- 
ans ;  but  to  me  they  do  nut  appear  mure  for- 
midable thau  the  others :  they  live  with  a 
race  of  women  who  are  the  only  inhabitants 
of  a  neighbouring  island.  These  women  do 
not  employ  themselves  with  female  occupa- 
tions, but,  like  the  men;>lcarry  bows  and 
lances,  and  wear  armour  of  brass,  of  which 
there  is  abundance  on  their  island.  I  have 
been  told  that  there  is  in  the  same  sea 
another  Island  larger  than  Hispania,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  have  no  lances,  but  like 
the  others,  abimdance  of  gold.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  uf  this  and  uf  other  ishuids  which 
I  have  seen,  are  with  me,  and  confirm  by 
their  teatimooy  the  abowaieiitioiMd  ctramw 


stances.  In  fine,  to  express  in  a  few  words 
the  advantages  of  this  first  short  voy-ige,aad 
speedy  return,  I  can  faithfully  promise  to 
furnish  our  invincible  sovereign,  if  I  am  gra- 
ciously supported  by  him,  with  as  much  gold 
as  he  wants,  and  as  large  a  quantity  of 
spices,  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  as  liis  M^es^ 
can  desire.  I  do  not  doubt  but  all  this  may 
be  collected  in  great  quantities,  by  the  men 
whom  I  left  in  the  furt ;  for  I  would  not  stop 
any  longer  than  I  was  obliged  by  the  wino, 
except  the  time  that  I  remained  at  Nativi- 
dad,  while  the  fort  was  building,  and  f  way 
taking  measures  for  the  secunty  of  those 
wiio  were  to  be  left  behind.  These  are  great 
and  till  now  unheard-of  advantages;  but 
they  might  be  greatly  increased,  if,  as  would 
be  just,  a  greater  number  of  ships  were  given 
to  me.  This  great  and  wonderful  field  of  dis- 
coveries, is  far  above  our  merit,  and  is  con- 
formable only  to  the  glory  of  the  Christian 
faith,  to  the  piety  and  devoti<in  of  our  sove- 
reigns. It  I!)  not  the  work  of  a  human  un- 
derstanding, but  only  the  gilt  of  a  Divine 
Spirit,  It  is  nothing  uncommon  that  God 
hears  the  requests  of  his  servants,  even  when 
it  seems  that  they  ask  impossibilities,  as  he 
has  ordained  it  with  us,  to  whom  it  has  been 
granted  to  execute  things,  which  seemed  to 
be  beyond  the  bounds  ufhuman  power.  For 
whatever  hints  respecting  the  existence  ot 
these  islands  may  have'been  formerly  given, 
as  well  in  writing  as  verballv,  it  is  iKiwevfer 
certain  that  they  were  but  dark  conjectures, 
and  that  nobody  ever  has  affirmed  that  he 
had  seen  them;  and  conseouentiy  their  eic- 
isteoce  seemed  quite  fabulous.  Therefore 
let  our  King,  the  Queen,  their  nobles,  and 
all  their  happy  kingdoms,  and  in  fine  all 
Christian  nations,  give  their  thanks  to  oar 
Saviour  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  fur  havioK 
honoured  us  with  such  great  favour  apd 
victory.  Let  solemn  processions  and  other 
holy  acts  of  divine  worship  be  performed, 
and  let  the  temples  be  adorned  with  festal 
ureaths.  Glory  henceforward  to  the  Son  of 
God,  in  earth  as  in  heaven,  fur  the  advances 
forwards  to  bless  the  lost  souls  uf  the  hea- 
thens. We  will  therr.fore  rejoice  as  well  at 
the  spreading  of  our  Christian  faiih,  a^  at 
the  increase  of  our  temporal  arlvaniages,  in 
which  nut  Spain  alone  but  all  Christendom 
will  participate.  This  therefiire  is  a  short  ' 
account  of  our  proceedings.     Farewell. 

Usbon.     The   day    before   the  Ides    of 
March. 


EPITAPHS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gaxette. 

t)r.  Young  in  his  pietace  to  one  of  his 
Night  Thoughts  remarks,  that  it  would  be 
as  well  if  we  were  at  war  with  the  Levities, 
as  with  the  people  of  France  It  it  but 
fair  to  balance  the  account,  and  as  we 
are  at  peace  with  the  French  nation,  to  let 
nu  undue  prejudice  prevent  us  Irom  ackiinw- 
ledging  and  even  aduptuii;  whatever  we  find  * 
worthy  of  attention,  and  which  m^y  liave 
escaped  our  notice.  There  ha*  appeared  in 
the  French  papers  a  recvnt  rpguUtiun  to  be 
iibserved  in  bringing  into  a  more  ratiuiial  and 
mural  view  riie  inscriptions  and  E(iitaphs  ia 
the  diffeiient  cemeteries  of  that  kiugdom. 

If  the  subject  were  not  too  serious  ^r  such 
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a  remark,  ooe  might  be  inclined  to  say  that 
a  collection  of  church-yard  poetry,  would 
rival  Joe  Miller,  and  stand  next  upon  the 
laugtiing  list  to  Colman's  Broad  Orins, 
But  wit  or  humour  wpon  a  tomb-stone  is 
Rke  placing  a  cap  and  belte  upon  a  death's 
head. 

The  elegant  author  of  the  Elear  lo'  a 
Country  Church  Yard,  has  very  jiHlieiously 
kept  out  of  siglit  the  productions  of  the  un- 
lettered muse,  or  they  would  have  put  to 
flight  the  serious  tone  and  sober  garb  with 
which  bis  fancy  has  pictured  the  rustic's 
gr*»e. 

It  is  sometimes  the  mark  of  a  great  mind 
or  a  good  temper,  when  a  man  jests  with  his 
own  mfirmities,  but  a  jest  ufion  our  last  re- 
mains, has  too  much  of  levity  or  pride ;  and 
is  far  lemoved  fiom  that  elevation  of  soul 
which  regards  death  with  equanimity,  upon 
the  principles  of  piety  and  resignation. 

It  should  seem,  however,  from  the  ludi- 
crous inscriptions  to    be  naet  with  in  our 
church  yards,  (more  especially  in  the  coun- 
try) that  men  were  determined  to  make  a 
jest  of  the  grave,  and  we  can  hardly  tell 
whether  to  drop  a  tear  on  the  weakness,  or  to 
smile  at  the  lolly  of  these  "  frail  memorials," 
so  different  from  what  the  poet  beautifully 
expresses, 
•*  And  many  a  holy  test  afoand  she  strewa 
To  teach  the  nwtie  moralist  to  die." 
But  when  we  meet  w^th  such  lines  as 
•<  Life  i*  a  jest,  and  all  things  skow  it, 
I  tbouf^t  so  once,  bnt  now  I  know  it," 
We  arc  inclined  to  think   the  witty  author 

■  of  them  had  no  other  intention  than  that  of 
making  a  couplet;  as  the  sentiments  of  a 
wise  man    they  will   hardly  be  admitted. 

■  •*  All  may  be  vanity,"  bnt  not  a  jest ;  and 
vre  cannot  consider  that  a  proper  regard  has 
been  paid  to  his  memory  by  giving  them  as 
his  last  sentiments ;  there  is  too  much  of 

•  the  absurd:  the  idle,  and  the  vain,  too  often 

•  take  occasion  from  such  opinions  to  confirm 
themselves  in  error,  not  to  say  vice. 

Inscriptions  and  Epitaphs  under  the  in- 
suection  of,  and  regulated  by  the  Minister  or 
tfurate  of  the  parish,  would  at  least  prevent 
the  indulgence  of  ridicule  in  the  young  and 
thoughtless,  where  they  ought  to  be  serious. 

■  1  shall  not  repeat  many  ot  these  fooleries, 
but  to  show  they  are  yet  of  a  recent  date,  in 
Doncaster  Church  Yard,  1818,  may  be  seen 
the  following :— ' 
«  Here  lies  t  Brothers  by  misfortan  seron- 

nded, 
One  dy'd  of  Us  weaads.&  the  other  was 

drownded." 
And  in  a  neighbouring  burying  ground  at 
Arksey,  of  a  less  recent  date,  may  be  found 
several  equally  ludicrous,  from  among  which 
I  select  what  follows. 

Farewell  my  friends  all, 

Sitters  aud  dear  mother. 
Yon  have  lost  your  sod, 
Aud  have  got  no  other. 
Elsewhere  we  find  William  Williams  in- 
terred, with  this  Epiuph  oa  bis  tomb-stone : 

Here  lie  the  remains  of  W.  W. 
Who  ucver  more  will  tronblc  you,  trooble  you. 
On  a  person  <ri8iingu»8bed    for    a  wide 
inouib,  sMctog  profanity  is  «up«tt<Ued  to 
foUy; 


Andrew  Tbomson  lieth  here. 
Who  had  a  month  from  ear  to  ear :  ■ 
Reader,  tread  lightly  on  Us  sod ; 

For  if  he  gape,  you're  gone,  by ! 

At  Lynn  the  followine  jest  is  passed  upon 
a  married  woman,    who  had  norer   been 
blessed  with  children : 
Under  this  stone  lies  Bfargery  Gregg, 
Who  never  had  Imut,  bnt  one  in  her  leg. 
This  woman  withal  was  so  very  canning. 
While  one  leg  stood  still,  the  other  was  running. 

IH  BIOEPOBD  CUORCH  TAED,   OEVOM. 

The  wedding  day  appointed  wu, 
And  wedding  clothes  provided; 

But  ere  that  day  did  come,  alas! 
He  sicken'd  and  be  die  did. 


in  the  ancient  atyle  of  art,  lod  theseiarfti  m 
general  tfaoMwbieh'ofier  the  most  aingriW 
subjects. .  Itis  at  the  instaneeof  nuuiy  pet«- 
MDS  distinmished  in  the:  kcienoea  and  aMa, 
as  well  a*  by  their  taste,  diat  M.  Millin  bw 
been  induced  to. publish  this prMious -and 
iuterestini;  collectioD.''  - 


IN  SEVEN  OAKS,   BENT. 

Grim  Death  took  roe  without  any  warning: 
I  was  well  at  night  and  died  in  the  mormiig. 

IN. WEST  OBINSTEAD,  SUSSEX. 

Vast  strong  was  I,  bnt  yet  I  did  die, 
And  in  my  grave  asleep  do  lye ; 
My  grave  is  stoned  round  abont, 
Bnt  1  hope  that  God  will  find  me  out. 
I  shall  conclude  with  one  placed  on  the 
tomb  of  a  man  who  had  desired  by  will  to 
have  something  said  on  his  grave  stone ;  he 
was  rich,  but  alas !  that  was  all ;  his  execu- 
tors were  conscientious  men,  and  at  a  loss 
how  to  designate  a  character,  where  there 
was  no  character  at  all,  at  length  hit  upon 
the  following— 

"  Silence  is  wisdom." 
Few  but  must  be  aware  of  the  universal 
suitableness  of  this  short  sentence. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Sexton. 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 

ENGRAVED  GEMS. 
It  appears  from  the  following  notice,  that 
the  instructive  and  eminently  interesting 
branch  of  the  Fine  Arts  connected  with  en- 
graving from  ancient  gems,  is  about  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  our  Continental  neigh- 
bours. Re-calling  to  our  memory  the  admi- 
rable work  on  this  subject,  produced  by  Mr. 
Dagley,  now  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  we 
must  express  our  regret  that  it  was  never 
carried  further  than  that  single  publication, 
the  intelligence  of  whose  page  and  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  some  of  whose  engravings 
tended  alike  to  illuiuinate  ancient,  and  adorn 
modern  art. 

We  feel  certain  that  a  general  production 
of  this  nature  could,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  English  school  of  engraving,  be  better 
executed  with  us  than  in  any  other  part  ol 
the  world.  We  are  also  rich  in  the  original 
materials.  Are  we  not  rich  enough  in  pub- 
lic spirit  and  a  love  for  the  arts  ? 

"  M.  A.  Millin,  Member  of  the  Institute, 
proposes  to  publish  a  collection  of  ioedited 
engraved  stones,  from  the  most  celebrated 
cabinets  of  Europe.  M.  Millin  has  caused 
to  be  engraved  during  the  last  25  years, 
among  the  inedited  engraved  stones,  which 
came,  to  his  knowledge,  such  as  appeared  to 
him  interesting  to  history,  art,  or  erudition  : 
he  has  had  tbem  >drawa  by  slulful  artists, 
and  carefully  .engraved.  Many  of  these 
stones  had  been  neglected,  because  they  are 
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1^  the  Conntess  of  C  ■ 

Stoekkoimt  Arh  md  Amtttementt. 
I  will  not  repeat  here  what  yon  may  finfl 
at  length  in  the  two  French  travellers.  In 
Acerbi,  Radclif,  de  la  Tocnaye,&c.    Sergell, 
who  is    celebrated  abroad,    as  well   as  in 
Sweden,  as  an  excellent  scalptor,  is  df  coarse 
not  unknown  to  you.    I  ha*e  mahy  times 
visited  his    work-room,    and    admired   his 
masterpiece  Psyche.  Why  has,  unforbinate- 
ly,  a  kind  of  a  mental  disorder  so  soon  pa- 
ralized  his  talenu  f    He  might  have  added 
lor  years  to  his  claims  to  immortality. — 
Luckily  this  disease  permitted  hira  to  finish 
the  bronxe  Colossal  statue  of  Gustavus  the 
Third.    As  soon  as>  an  able  workman,  who 
has  been  expressly  sent  for  from  Paris,  has 
finished  and  polished  it,  it  is  to  be  the  orna- 
ment of  one  of  the  finest  quarters  of  the 
city.    This  work,  though  it  seems  so  easy, 
is  likely  to  last  four  years.   Sweden  has  pro- 
duced distinguished  men  in  several  branches 
of  the  arts,  besides  the  incomparable  Seigell. 
Yet  there,  too,  the  foreign  is  preferred  to  the 
native  artist.    Desprez,  a  very  skilful  deco- 
rateur,   and    a  very   agreeable    landscape- 
painter,  who  has  received  orders  to  take 
sketches  in    Finland,  is  a  Frenchman.    A 
Mr.  Belanger    is   the    same;    two  ballet- 
masters,   Gallodier  and  Terrade,  are,    the 
former  a  Frenchman,  and  the  latter  an  Ita- 
lian.   All  these  are  foreigners  who  are  set- 
tled in  Stockholm.    In  respect  to  milliners 
and  cooks— also  oHUls  in  tlieir  way !  I  swr 
nothing  against  having  them  from  abroad, 
and  whoever  gets  them  from  Fraiice,  cer^ 
tainly  receives  them  from  the  fountain-head. 
As  a  good  German,  I  must,  however,  pardon 
the  Swedes  iheir  preference  of  foreigners.     I 
am  disarmed  when  I  hear  that  three  of  the 
masters  of  the  Royal  Chapel  in  succession 
were    Germans ;    Naumann,    Vogler,    and 
Haffuer— and  that  the  best  of  their  Opera 
singers,  Mrs.  Miiller,  is  likewise  a  German. 
On  the  whole,  we  must  confess  that  the 
Swedes  do  not  possess  much  taste  or  talent 
for  the  arts.    Had  Gustavus  the  Third  lived 
longer,  I  think  that  he  would  have  inspired 
them  with  both  ;  not  that  he  himself  was  a 
great  judge,  or  an  enlightened  lover  of  them, 
but  he  was  with  reason  convinced,  "  Aat 
the  ornameut  of  the  arts,   illustrates  the 
throne,  and  procures  it  greater  admiiation 
from  tlie  many[;  and  also  that  the  civiliza- 
tion and  the  welfare  of  a  nation,  are  pro- 
moted by  the  cultivation  of  the  arte."    He 
indulged  himself  therefore  on  this  puwiit, 
ia  expenses  which  |«rb«pa'«>Beeded  hie  n- 
sources.    Vet>be<eattMiiot  tiwcaetk  to  «<it- 
lecting  a  gallery  of  pictures  worthreprtWng 
of.    UU«faic(^Geotorof  thenusewByFre- 
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that- one  in' the  Stocknoltn  museum  might 
b*  fitted  in  ihe  next  rank  after  that  of 
^tn» :  we  must  however  confess,  that  ex- 
«|it  the  Nine  Muses,  a  Grecian  Priestess, 
MM  an  Endymion  of  remarkable  beauty, 
whicb  was  (bund  in  the  ruius  of  the  VUIq 
Hadrituti,  io  ITUS,  and  was  purchased  by 
the  king,  two' beautiful  candclabras  and 
some  bas-reKef>,  tiie  good  Mr.  Fredenheim 
ba^indulged  in  an  exaggeration  whicb  only 
patriotism  can  excuse. 

How  little  Sweden  can  be  considered  as  a 
teat  of  the  arts,  appears  from  the  fact,  that 
besides  the  cabinet  of  Count  Braht,  which 
contains  some  excellent  paiating;s,  (among 
ivhich  is  w  admirable  David,  by  Guido,  and 
the  beautiful  portrait  of  Mad.  Montespan,  by 
iHiffUsA,)  and  the  cabinet  of  a  priYate  col- 
lector, whose  name  has  slipped  my  memory, 
^bere  is  not  a  single  coUecUoo  in  Stockholm, 
v#ofth  mentioaiag. 

Another  proof  is,  that  the  most  eminent 
Swedish  pajnters,  as  Spaarman,  Westmiiller, 
Hall,  &c.  &c.  acquired  their  reputation  and 
ibrmn*  abroad.  In  this  branch  of  art,  the 
only  other  names  worth  mentionine  are 
BrMa,  the  pupil  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  an 
excellent  portrait  punter;  Masreliez,  an 
historical  painter,  whose  compositions  have 
niore  grace  than  strength,  ana  the  two  bro- 
thers Mania,  of  whom  the  one  is  an  excel- 
lent  engraver,  and  the  other  a  pleasinz  land- 
scape painter.  Besides  these,  I  coiild  not 
mention  any  other,  and  even  the  latter  might 
be  c-ontested  with  Sweden. 

'  With  respect  to  statuary,  tlie  series  seems 
to  be  nearly  closed  with  Sergell's  name.  He 
has,  however,  educated  several  pupils,  who 
already  promise  some  thing,  especially  one 
yrho  is  gone  to  Rome,  and  taken  with  him 
a  name  of  good  omen ;  he  is  called  Giithe.  ■ 
In  respect  to  architecture,  neither  Stock- 
holm, nor  its  neighbourhood,  has  any  thing 
to  show  whicb  announces  great  progress  in 
tbis  art.  The  royal  palaces  in  Stockholm 
and  Drottoingholm  are  masses  ofstone,  less 
remarkable  lor  their  architecture  than  for 
the  beauty  of  their  situation.  The  one  is  a 
laige  square  building,  on  an  eminence,  which 
overlooks  the  harbour,  and  nearly  the  whole 
town.  The  other  extends  with  heavy  archi- 
tecture to  the  Meier  Lake,  and  presents  at  a 
distance,  if  you  come  from  Stockholm,  a 
beautiful  prospect.  The  Castle  of  Haga,  a 
happy  thought  of  Gustavus  the  Third,  and 
properly  no  more  than  a  very  pretty  sketch 
of  a  Royal  Palace,  lies  in  the  middle  of  an 
English  garden,  laid  out  with  great  judg- 
ment, and  the  inside  is  adorned  with  much 
taste.  We  see  at  the  first  look  that  Gusta- 
vus must  have  built  and  lived  in  this  palace 


'  When  be  published  the  antioues  of  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Stockholm. — Voo  Goch- 
haossen. 

*  Reinbard  and  Slcklrr's  almanack  from  Rome 
of  1810,  mentiona  him  as  the  sculptor  of  a  Me- 
leager,  a  Baccbos,  a  Hebe,  and  several  bnats. 
Tbe  Bacchus,  Id  particolar,  as  far  as  we  have 
beek  able  to  learn,  is  said  to  be  a  masterpiece 
eqaaily'distingniibed  by  genins  io  theconeep- 
tias-aml  baanty  ia  tbe  exMutiaa.— Von  Oocb- 


.coaxnmre.  Uia  successor,  who  lias  inherited 
hardly  one  of  his  father's  tastes,  has  done 
nothing  for  its  improvement  or  the  enlarge- 
ment. It  is  for  him  only  a  sort  of  retire- 
ment, where  he  often  indulges  in  his  me- 
lancholy ideas,  and  has  only  a  small  court 
with  him.  Stockholm  itself  does  not  pos- 
sess one  public  or  private  building  in  a  great 
style,  or  of  any  remarkable  elegance.  The 
hall  of  tbe  assembly  of  the  States  (in  front 
of  which  stands  the  statue  of  Gustavus  Vasa) 
is  l»w,  overloaded  with  architectural  orna- 
ments, and  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its 
destination.  The  Schloszplaz (Palace-square) 
is  more  striking,  and  more  modern.  If  you 
come  fVom  one  of  the  largest  and  fine  streets, 
Drottnings-gatan  and  Regerines-gatan,  the 
palace  lies  just  before  you.  Under  the  shade 
of  the  statue  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  bv 
the  bridge  over  a  small  arm  of  tne  sea  which 
divides  the  palace  from  the  square,  you 
proceed  directly  to  the  former.  To  the  right 
and  left  ate  buildings  in  a  very  regular  style: 
there  the  Opera-house,  here  the  Palace  of 
the  Princess  Albertine,  aunt  to  the  King. 
The  whole  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  strik- 
ing, but  cannot  be  described  in  detail.  The 
sutue  of  the  Swedish  hero,  though  made 
by  L'Archftque,  Sergell's  master,  is  but  in- 
different, and  does  not  exactly  stand  in  one 
line  between  the  bridge  and  tbe  castle.  On 
the  whole,  the  place  is  too  confined  for  so 
many  objects.  Stockholm  is,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  one  of  the  finest  cities,  and  at  least 
one  the  most  worthy  of  being  seen  in 
Europe.  It  would  be  one  of  the  largest,  if 
it  were  equally  extended  every  way,  which 
is  not  the  case.  Some  of  the  streets,  scarce- 
ly indicated  by  two  rows  of  wooden  houses, 
extend  far  into  the  country ;  nay,  on  many 
sides  you  already  fancy  yourself  in  the  open 
fields,  before  you  come  to  the  barriers.  The 
populous  and  flourishing  capital  does  not 
strike  you  till  you  reach  the  more  inhabited 
parts. 

Now  a  coup-d'oeil ;  as  it  were  a  bird's-eye 
view.  Rocks,  rise  upon  rocks,  and  form  a 
rampart,  which  seems  to  surround  the  hori- 
zon about  tbe  town :  on  all  sides  the  sea 
comes  in  and  divides  it  into  islands,  and 
unites  with  tlie  waters  of  the  Meier  Lake. 
The  harbour,  in  a  semi-circular  form, 
stretches  out  in  its  whole  extent,  and  is  so 
deep,  that  it  even  receives  ships  of  war 
under  the  walls  of  the  palace,  and  prornotes 
in  everyway  the  advantage  of  maritime  inter- 
course. In  spite  of  rocks  and  frost,  there  is 
great  comm'ercial  activity  on  the  broad  quays. 
Three  of  the  finest  quarters  of  the  city  are 
ornamented  with  the  statues  of  the  three 
Gustavus's,  which  awaken  great  recollec- 
tions. The  arsenal  recalls  tne  triumph  of 
Gustavus  the  Third,  in  1772 ;  and  the  saloon 
of  the  Theatre  reminds  us  of  his  unhappy 
death  1799.  Alternately  filled  with  admira- 
tion Arid  reflections,  we  survey  all  this  with 
great  interest ;  and  perhaps  this  faint  de- 
scription may  enable  vou  to  conceive  how 
one  may  pass  with  pleasure,  twenty  rivers 
and  three  arms  of  the  sea  to  see  StocKbolm. 
Adieu. 
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LITHOLOGY. 

TraUi  iet  CarocUni  fkypques  det  Pierra 
pr^cietue$,  pamr  itrvir  i  leur  ditermiaalion 
lo^$fuUUe$  ont  hi  tsUlitt:  by  the  Abbb 
Hauy,  Men»ber  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  of  the  Jar- 
din  du  Roi  and  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  Mem- 
ber of  tbe  Imperial  Academy  of  Scirjices  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Royal  Academies 
of  Berlin,  Lisbon,  Munich,  &c.  &c. 

This  work,  which  is  destined  for  men  of 
science  and  men  of  the  world,  presents  re- 
searches of  a  kind  entirely  new,  and  doubly 
interesting,  whether  considered  with  respect 
to  themselves  or  the  views  of  utility  by 
which  the  celebrated  author  has  been  guideJ. 
His  object  is  to  enable  artisU  who  wurk  in 

firecious  stones,  and  amateurs  who  form  col- 
ections,  to  know  and  judge  of  these  sub- 
sUnce*,  after  they  have  been  cut,  and  to  de- 
termine their  valua  by  experimenu  at  once 
simple  and  decisive,  and  thus  to  avoid  the 
mistakes  to  which  those  individuals  are  ex- 
posed who  consult  only  their  false  and  de- 
ceiving physiognomy. 

Precious  stones  lose  in  the  hands  of  art 
tbe  distinctive  forms  impressed  upui)  lho|ik 
by  nature :  tbe  observer  is  thus  deprived  of 
the  only  characteristic  which  is  invariably 
combined  with  their  essence,  and  those  who, 
in  judging  of  these  substances,  coufine  them- 
selves merely  to  ocular  testimony,  can  per- 
ceive only  accidental  differences  of  appear- 
ance by  which  they  are  liable' to  be  deceived. 
It  remained  for  the  philosopher  who  first 
gave  correctness  to  the  arrangement  of  mi- 
nerals, by  the  observation  of  their  natural 
forms,  to  bring  artists  to  that  de{!ree  of  pre- 
cision, the  advanUges  of  whicb  are  lost  with 
regard  to  precious  stones,  wheti  they  are 
submitted  to  the  operaUon  of  cutting. 

M.  Hauy  has  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
substituting  for  the  character  presented  by 
the  form  of  minerals,  various  physical  pro- 
perties, which  though  insufScient  in  them- 
selves, and  when  considered  detacheillv^  de- 
rive all  their  force  from  their  union  and  com- 
bination. Their  properties,  which  arc  in  a 
great  measure  the  fruit  of  the  delicate  re- 
searches of  the  author,  are  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  table,  which  bj  comprising  under 
one  genus  the  different  stones,  cunccrning 
whicb  doubts  may  arise  from  the  very  pro- 
perty of  colour,  enables  the  reader  to  per- 
ceive at  first  glance  the  different  experiments 
by  which  they  may  be  distinguished. 

To  facilitate  the  application  uf  the  method , 
it  was,  however,  necessary  to  make  tbe 
reader  acquainted  with  the  properties  from 
whence  characters  are  derived,  and  likewise 
with  the  mode  of  makiog  experiments  cal- 
culated to  verify  them.  In  order  to  render 
this  part  of  the  work  genewlly  inielligible, 
the  author  found  it  requisite  to  explain  the 
truths  of  science  by  a  partieuUr  (orin  of  lan- 
guage, ^apted.  even  to  the  romureliension 
of  those  who  are  stranjiers  to  this  kind  of 
study.  M.  Hauy  has  luliilled  thisconsidera- 
tion  by  scrupulously  avoiding  all  scientific 
phrases^  and  by  an  admirable  choice  of  siro'* 
pie  expressions,  and  numerous  cuniparisoos 
drawn  from  familiar  olt|ecu»  caicttDtted.  ta 
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inforni  wiihoiit  fatiguing  the  uaderstand- 
ing.  He<  begins  by  giving  short  explana- 
tions of  certaih  geometrical  lerms,  wliich 
enable  him  to  abbreviate  the  table  of  that 
beautiful  theory,  to  whieh  the  mineralogical 
system  owes  its  advancement  and  perfection; 
nnd  to  demonstrate  all  its  advantages  by  a 
brief  description  of  the  various  species  of 
precious  stones.  He  then  proceeds  to  deve- 
lope  the  physical  knowledge  relative  to  the 
employment  of  characters,  and  to  detail  the 
proces<:es  by  which  the  eiperiments  are  to 
i>c  made. 

This  article  is  particularly  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  interest  whicli  arises  from  the 
guhject  of  which  it  treats,  as  well  as  its  con- 
nexion with  all  that  precedes  it.  It  may  be 
termed  a  little  treatise  un  natural  philosophy 
for  general  use,  in  which  the  principal  phe- 
nomena of  light,  electricity  and  magnetism 
are  explained  with  that  clearness  and  elegance 
of  style,  which  remind  us  of  the  important 
work  of  the  author,  who  hia  rendered  clas- 
sical those  sublime  truths,  which  were  be- 
fore reserved  only  lo  a  tew  privileged  minds. 

The  book  concludes  with  an  Appendix, 
whic,h  explains  within  a  narrow  compass  all 
the  positive  knowledge,  which  it  is  impor- 
tant to  acquire  concerning  another  class  of 
substances,  which  come  under  our  observa- 
tion more  frequently  than  preciotiS  atones, 
such  as  Agate,  Lapis-lazuli,  yellow  Amber, 
&c.,  which  appear  under  such  a  variety  of 
forms,  and  are  applied  to  so  many  useful 
purposes. 

From  what  we  have  said  of  this  work,  it 
ivust  be  evident  that  it  needs  only  to  be  read 
to  be  understood.  Its  value  is  besides  en- 
creased  by  the  correctness  of  the  printing, 
the  elegance  of  the  types  and  finished  style 
of  the  Engravings. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


PRIDE'S  MISTAKE  : 

A  TALE. 

The  stately  mittrets  nf  a  school, 
Who  ml'd  to  live  and  liv'd  to  rule, 
Took  hrealh  and  gave  her  tongne  a  halt, 
And  slipp'd  the  hour  of  finding  fanit. 
Smoothing  the  wrinkles  of  brr  brow, 
.  As  much  as  lime  could  well  allow. 
And  while  she  gave  lier  thoughts  to  raoge, 
Songht  respite  in  some  little  duuige ; 
But  atill  between  ber  want  and  pride 
It  was  not  caiy  to  decide. 

She  took  some  little  state  upon  ber, 
And  thought  she  did  her  neighboura  honor; 
To  some  a  nod,  to  some  her  knee. 
With  some  she'd  gossip,  some  take  tea. 
In  short  it  was  a  mighty  favbr 
Tlion»ht  by  these  honest  folks  to  have  her. 
'  Still  andrtermined,  deep  in  thoogfat. 
The  village  in  review  was  brought : 
Dame  Gosaliof  I  oo-^llMtwoaMnotde; 
The  Qoaker — was  rejected  too. 
At  length  this  vicitslion  strife 
Was  settled  in  the  Curate's  wife. 

Mor  was  the  CoTMe'j  wife  to  Name ; 
Beranse  her  neighbour  had  hrr  name. 
Or  if  the  tody's  Kirery  loat 
Her  message  took  another  rente ; 
But  so  it  was,  the  miUer'a  stream 
Had  some  way  took  bis  waking  dream. 
And  with  his  errand  doft  Us  Uit, 
To  show  he'd  got  bis  nicsaage  pat. 


"  My  mistress,  Madam,  sends  by  me, 
"  And  says  she'll  come  and  take  her  tea 
"  With  yon  to-day,  hot  what  the  hour 
"  I  have  forgot — or  five,  or  four." — 
Thna  said,  he  left  the  millet's  dame. 
All  wonder  liow  this  honor  came  ; 
Bnt  come  it  was,  and,  mighty  glad 
That  snch  an  honor  now  she  bad, 
Herstjffen'd  silks  began  to  rustle. 
Her  household  all  partook  the  bustle, 
Dobbin  was  saddled  in  a  trice, 
For  port  end  sherry,  cakes  and  spice. 
Well  fumish'd  from  a  neighbouring  town, 
Was  brought  in  safety,  and  set  down. 
This,  to  tlie  master's  great  amazement, 
He  saw  within  his  hnmhie  casement ; 
As  home  he  came  to  take  his  drinking. 
And  little  of  this  favour  thinking; 
Bnt  would  not  mar  the  tea-cnp  plan  : 
He  bade  his  wife  to  fill  his  can. 
Meanwhile  the  stately-looking  lady, 
For  tea  and  gossip  drest  and  ready, 
Approach'd  the  humble  curate's  door. 
Whose  only  fault  was  being  poor. 
His  learning  gentled  his  condition  ; 
His  piety  miglitgain  admission, 
Where  kings  and  courtiers  stand  without. 
With  le.<ia  of  hope  than  fear  and  doubt; — 
But  while  these  matters  we're  debating. 
The  lady  at  the  door  is  waiting, 
Anticipating  all  the  greeting 
That  was  to  grace  the  favoar'd  meeting. 
And  ill  rottld  brook  tlie  long  delay 
Which  barr'd  the  entnnce  of  ber  way. 

The  curate's  wife  bad  got  her  share 
Of  sense,  and  cleanliiiets  and  care; 
And  this  (to  nse  the  housewife's  phrase) 
Was  one  of  ber  most  busy  days  ; 
L«st  gentles  should  mistake  my  meaning. 
It  was  a  day  of  thorough  cleaning ; 
When  mop,  and  pail,  and  brush,  and  broom. 
In  tnm  must  visit  every  room ; 
Nor  could  the  wainscot,  or  the  ceiling, 
Escape  a  portion  of  their  feeling. 

Amidst  this  ckitter,  rout,  and  din. 
The  lady  made  her  entrance  in ; 
And  if  her  eyes  could  double  two. 
They  would  have  found  enonch  lo  do: 
Lons'ning  the  hinges  of  her  tongue, 
Which  was  not  very  stiffly  hung. 
With  atlfied  interjecting  stammer 
Inqnir'd  the  meaning  of  this  clamour, 
And  whence  this  rude  reception  came; 
Scarce  answer'd  by  the  thrifty  dame. 
Who  ply'd  her  bmsb,  and  thought  it  crime 
To  lose  in  needless  talk  her  time ; 
And  thinking  time  employ'd  in  nse 
Conid  hardly  want  from  her  excuse, 
Thank'd  the  good  lady  for  her  call. 
Pursued  her  task— and  that  was  aU-^ 
Till  call'd  to  answer  to  her  name. 
She  understood  the  lofty  dame^ 
Of  pride  and  etiquette  observaut. 
Had  sent  a  message  by  her  servant ; 
To  which  she  tbonglit  some  credit  (' 
"  For  Ma'am  I  only  visit  you : 
"  And  this  reception,  worse  than  rode, 
"  The  next  time  it  shall  do  you  good." 

The  curate's  wife  conId  only  jrouder  : 
At  length  she  fait  npon  the  blunder : 
Pondering  in  thought  and  silence  till 
Her  name-sake  cross'd  her,  of  Die  mill. 

If  little  things  to  little  men, 
swell  into  mighty  matters,  when 
They  occupy  in  time  or  place 
The  narrow  limits  of  their  ^wce. 
We  may  allow  the  tender  sex 
To  vapour,  break  their  fiuu,  and  vex ; 


'    To  pout,  look  sulky,  «ve»^  . 

When  broke  their  little  dream'ofpowef. 

TVas  tbos  the  migb^  sohaol  dme'a  fOit 
For  this  time  was  savetely  trjr'd. 
Who  thought  n«  jniscbief,  ahuiie,  or  evil. 
Could  match  the 'dread  of  beioc  civil 
To  those  who  held  that  state  in  life. 
As  equal  with  the  miller's  wife. 

SONG.     ' 
1. 
O!  sweet  is  the  face  of  ike  dew^ 
When  smiling  she  peept  tiie 
above. 
But  sweeter  the  bloabes,  by  far,  that 
The  cheeks  of  the  Maid  who  fiist 
to  love. 

S. 
Of  the  San— O !  how  brilliant  tihe  pare  goUa 
bhse. 
When  high  he  has  cHmb'd  in  the  ardi  of  Ae 
sky  I 
Bnt  brighter  by  far  are  the  love^aheddiDg  nn. 
That  dart  from  the  orb  of  her  apwriOiiig  VaA 
eye. 

S. 
Of  the  silvcr-cbd  eve— O,  how  tct,  b  <k 
tread!— 
Melodious  the  murmur  that  floats  tkve'  Ot 
grove ; 
Bnt  softer  by  far  are  the  accenta  that  lead 
My  food  heart  to  hope,  that  abe'a  meitiag  ts 
wve. 

4. 
When  the  star*  are  away— O,  how  dark  is  As 
night, 
When  the  pale  moon  ia  queocti'd  by  teak 
heavy  black  cloud ! 
Bnt  should  she  bid  hope  firom  my  bosom  takt 
flight, 
A  much  thicker  gloom  would  nsy  lool  tk« 
enshrowd.  J.  C.  & 


THE  BANKS  OF  THE  STOUR. 

The  alder  grows  green  on  the  banks  of  the  Stoar, 
And  tlie  willow  flings  there  its  grey  sbade  ; 

And  frequent  along  its  fresh  margin  a  6ower 
Will  discover  its  beautifiil  head. 

There,  gay  as  the  flowret  which  hanga  o'er  tki 
stream. 
In  my  childhood  I  rambled  along  ; 
There  kindled  my  fimcy  with  kononr't  «3J 
dream. 
And  I  first  felt  the  pleasore  of  song. 

And  now  that  affliction  sits  wan  eo  my  cheek. 

Or  the  fever-flush  fitfully  glows. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Stoor  once  aaore  I  ss«t 
seek 

An  a^lnm  in  which  to  repose. 

Retv'd  from  the  service  irf' honour  and  wealdk 

As  in  Inddence  hither  I  roam, 
Ye  breeies  I  prevail  on  the  red  bloom  of  bcalth, 

To  revisit  her  desolate  Irome. 


Ltnfitam. 


F.  B, 


THE  DISCONTENTED  UAN. 
There  is  a  debt  we  all  most  pay. 

The  sooner  it  is  paid  the  better; 
Come  Tyrant  Death  ;  why  this  delay? 

I  wish  nut  to  remain  d^  debtor. 

Some  ask  a  year,  a  month,  an  hwsr ; 
Nay,  some  implore  a  moment's  ci«dit  I 
.  And  fhongh,  like  them,  I  know  tby  POwV, 
Come  when  it  will,  I  do  notdreod  U. 
No  houses,  hnda,  or  gold  hav*  t-~ 
JL«t  Fortune,  jade  I  say  why  yaii  wherefew  ; 
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Then  what  have  I  to  do  bat  die  ? 
With  nothing  left  on  earth  to  care  for. — 

Ufo  k  a  feiMl— a  *trani;e  one  too  I 
To  fare  but  poorly  I've  been  able ; 

Yet  seen  enoafh  to  pad  niy  view — 
So  let  nie  iiow  retire  from  table. 

If.  twenty  yean.Fve  still  on  earth 
T*  eiist,  for  I'm  a  young  be^nner ; 

Give  ten  lo  that  iiay  son  of  mirth. 
And  ten  to  yon  old  trembling  sinner ! 

I  value  not  tUsboea  <rf'  life, 

lt'4  boaatrd  joy*  are  all  a  babble : 
Youth  is  a  »cene  of  envious  rtrife. 

And  age  of  hopeless  toil  and  trouble. 
Tkr^wttrtttfSintl.  O.  D. 


CHARADE  TO  M 

When  in  rote,  on  the  billow,  the  slu-Mt  is 

glowiug. 
When  like  breath  of  its  flower*  the  eve  wind  is 

blowing. 
When  the  ejiquiaite  sadoesf  that  *teal*  on  the 

heart 
Seem*  to  grieve  for  the  day  that'*  about  to  de- 

L,i«t  to  my  First — it  sighs  a  spell. 
To  tell  thee— vfhat  I  must  not  tell. 

When  the  billow  is  pale,  and  the  sun-set  is  gone. 
And  the  small  stars  arr  waking  one  by  one, 
When  the  gale  thro'  the  forest  sweeps  gnsty  and 

load. 
And  the  moon's  face  of  beauty  is  veil'd  in  the 
clood; 
I.et  the  weary  wanderer  come 
To  my  Seeop^a  humble  home. 

Bat  at  night,  when  the  tapers  aronnd  as  are 

gleaminic, 
And  more  than  iti  star*  in  thy  blae  eye*  are 

beaming, 
When  a  glsince,  when  a  blush  on  the  *now  of  thy 

chrek, 
Has  answered  me  all  that  I  ventured  to  *peak, 
Shall  my  Tout  lead  thee,  Love,  to  twine 
Thy  hand,  thy  gentle  heart  with  mine .' 

E.R. 
*,*  We  solicit  an  answer  to  the  Enigma 
htm  our  fair  Correspondent*. 


LEARNED   SOCIETIES. 


Oxpoao.  — <  Tuesday  week  the  following 
genttemea  were  admitted  to  Degree*: 

Charleii  Lewis  Meryon,  M.  A.  of  St.  John's 
College)  was  admitted  Bachelor,  and  to 
practise  in  Medicine. 

Mailer  ofArlt. — Rev.  Tbonws  Uodges,  of 
Baiiiol  College. 

Bachdori  of  Arlt. — George  Thomas,  of 
St.  Alban  Udll,Esq.  Grand  CompouDder. 

Thomas  Fowiies  Luttrell,  of  Exeter  Coll. 
Esq.  Grand  Compounder. 

John  Jones,  ot  Trinity  CoU.  Esq.  Grand 
Compounder. 

Mr.  Charles  Hodges,  of  Queen's  Coll. 

J4r.  WiUiam  Hal«  Hall,  of  Oriel  Coll. 

Mr.RamviandThenmsBnKlstock,  of  Uni' 
versity  Coll. 

Mr.  Rice  Huriito,  of  J«sus'Ct>1I. 

Mr.  Samuel  SMisOwrM>d:  of  St.  Bdmund 
Hall. 

Mr.  Henry  Oonptota,  6f  St.  Edmund  Rail. 

Mr.  John  William  Hughes,  of  Trinity  Coll. 

George  Cuncnffe*  Esoj  of  BaUtoiColl. 

Mr.  Johif  liugbesj  of fenifaroke  Coll. 


Yesterday  the  following  gentlemen  were 
admitted : 

Doctor  in  Afeiiici'ne.— Charles  Lewis  Mer- 
yon,  of  St.  Jobn'«  Coll. 

Bachelori  of  Aril.— Mt.  Charles  Herbert 
Martin,  of  Exeter  Coll. 

Mr.  'Thomas  Johnson,  of  Merton  Coll. 

Mr.  Thomas  Le  Quesne  Jones,  of  Queen's 
College. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOCIEIT. 


THE  MONT  CERVIN 

TO  THE  REPVBLIC  OF  THE  VOSGES: 

Ajn  fetprit,written  t«  the  Alpt,f»r  th*  benefit  of 
Sm»*  TrmeUtn. 

I  have  heard,  O  Vosges,  that  you  envy  us, 
your  relations  in  the  south.  I  will  state  to 
you  briefly  our  condition,  political,  social, 
and  moral ;  and  will  leave  you  to  judge 
whether  you  have  good  grounds  for  envy 
or  no. 

Know,  then,  that  our  state  is  a  kingdom. 
Our  King  Blanco,'  of  gigantic  stature,  domi- 
neers over  all  of  us.  He  may  be  easily 
recognized,  for  he  wears  more  powder  than 
all  his  attendants.  He  keeps  numerous  mis- 
tresses ;-rSome  say'  that  Im  Ckarmox  is  the 
favourite ;  some,  la  piquanle  Dru  ;  some,  la 
Monlanvert;  some  again,  Mademoiielte  Ar- 
gentiire,  so  called  from  her  always  wearing 
a  white  turban  of  a  silvery  lustre.^  I  suspect 
she  is  the  reigning  favourite,  for  it  is  certain 
that  to  be  cdeffie  EtArgentiire  is  a  sure  pass- 
port of  recommendation  at  his  court.  Like 
most  sovereigns,  he  has  some  dwarfs  in  at- 
tendance ;  among  them  is  a  negro  boy,  who 
goes  by  the  name  of  Tite-noire.  He  has  also 
a  porter  constantly  in  waiting,  emphatically 
styled  It  Giant.  liis  mistresses  ate  famous 
for  iheir  needle-work,  which  is  handed  about 
to  the  courtiers,  and  admired.  When  they 
speak  of  their  work,  it  is  usual  for  them  to 
say,  "  Ah  !  c'eit  raiguille  tie  la  Dru  /  de  la 
CAarmo* .'"  meaning  their  work.  Our  mo- 
narch is,  however,  by  no  means  satis6ed 
with  these  mistresses;  for  he  indulges  in 
low  concubinage ;  the  consequence  is,  that 
he  breaks  out  in  great  uccllingi'*  in  bis  lower 
part.s  which  are  always  increasing  in  size. 
He  suffers  too  from  goitres  about  tlie  neck. 
He  is  noted  for  his  gourmandite.  Never  was 
he  known  to  pass  a  day  without  his  eoiler. 
A  particular  butler  always  attends  niin  at 
these  repasts,  who  goes  T>y  the  name  of 
BtonoMtof,  and  fur  this  reason :— one  day,  as 
his  nu^esty  was  entering  his  superb  rotunda, 
called  Lc  D&me  du  Goiter,  he  saw  this  but- 
ler busily  employed  in  arranging  a  profunon 
of  ices  on  the  side>b««rd.  'Tbe  king,  eyeing 
him  archly,  said,  "  Mai$  noui  tn  awm$  bien 
atiet,fetpirt!  e'ett  une  mer  !  *  bien  aatx!" 
repeating  his  words  with  emphasis.  "  Qui, 
Sire,  bien  attex,"  replied  the  butler,  who  from 
that  hour  has  been  always  called  Bien  aitet, 
gradually  corrupted  into  BioiMisiey.^  Beypnd 
tlie  rotunda  is  a  superb  saloon,  where  his 


'  Le  Mont  Bhinc. 

*  Lb  Glacier  de*  Bmsoh*. 

'  La  Grande  ilf«r  de  Glace. 

*  La  Glacier  de  tiiimasiff,  atudied  to  the 
D6me  du  Goftler. 


majesty  holds  his  greater  court.'  It  is  bere 
that  he  presents  hinaself  in  all  his  magnifi- 
cence ;  and  no  foreigner  is  introduce  t» 
him  without  being  struck  by  his  imposing 
appearance.  There  is  a  spacious  corridor., 
leading  to  this  saloon,  called  tbe  Veni  ;  and 
for  this  reason :  you  must  know,  O  Vosoes^ 
that  some  years  since,  there  was  a  vioteot 
contention  in  our  state,  respecting  the  right 
to  the  throne.  Blanco's  right,  however,  waa, 
after  long  doubt,  clearly  ascertained ;  neither 
do  I  thmk  it  likely  it  will  ever  again  be 
called  in  question.  As  soon  as  our  political 
broils  baa  ceased,  and  the  result  m  favor 
of  Blanco  was  confirmed,  our  monarch  thuiH 
dered  through  the  corridor  these  emphatic 
words:  "  Fent,  vidi,  vici!"  and  from  that 
hour,  this  passage,  leading  to  the  greater 
court,  has  been  iJways  called  the  Veni,*  tbe 
first  of  the  three  memorable  words  which 
the  king  used  to  express  his  triumph.  WesU 
ward  of  the  palace,  is  his  majesty's  bak*> 
house,  well  furnished  with  anieni;^  the  chief 
baker  is  one  of  our  most  respectable  indivi> 
duals;  he  is  always  seen  liftiug  his  head  to 
heaven,  expressive  of  fervent  devotion ;  aad 
he  is  only  known  by  that  best  of  all  titles, 
the  Good  Man.*  One  day,  as  he  was  super- 
intending  his  business  at  the  bake-house,  a 
violent  wind,  no  uncommon  thing  in  our 
territory,  arose;  bis  white  hat,  which  ha 
had  put  carelessly  on,  was  blown  off,  and 
hurried  to  a  considerable  distance;  the  spot 
where  it  fell^  has  ever  since  been  called 
Chapiu,'  corrupted,  I  imagine,  from  ch^team. 
Beyond  the  bake-house,  is  an  elevated  walk, 
where  the  ladies  of  our  court  take  the  air  ; 
it  commands  a  nojble  view,  and  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Ladiei'  Terraer.*  I  must  not 
omit  to  inform  you,  that  his  majesty  has 
a  smaller  saloon,  where  he  exhibits  himself 
with  less  pomp.  It  is  called  Chamauuy,  and 
for  this  reason  :  you  must  know  that  seve- 
ral porters  are  here  in  constant  Mtendanc% 
to  show  strangers  the  curiosities  of  the  pa- 
lace, and,  like  others,  are  always  fee'd.  It 
hap|>ened  that  a  poor  fellow,  who  was  shown 
the  palace,  only  had  one  piece  of  coin  in 
his  pocket,  which  proved  to  be  base  metal. 
The  porter  demanaed  another  with  a  me- 
nacing tune.  The  poor  fellow  took  to  his 
heels  and  escaped,  all  the  porters  following 
him  with  their  sticks,  and  vociferating  louf 
ly,  "  iSA^iai  mmeul  tham  mono/!  "  aud  from 
this  incident,  the  saloon  has  always  been 
called  Sham  money,  gradualhr  altered  into 
Chamouny.  So  true  it  is,  O  Vosges,  that  tri- 
fling causes  give  rise  to  great  names;  for 
note  well  that  the  origin  of  Chamouim  is 
only  n/oraery.  Our  king  has  also  i.  garden,^ 
which  be  Keeps  much  to  himself.  U  is  very 
difficult  of  access,  and  he  often  puts  his 
courtiers  out  of  breath,  who  go  to  pay  their 


■  Courmaysir,  on  tbe  ItaHu  side  of  Moot 
Bhmc. 

*  The  Val  rflnL  leading  to  Cenrawyear. 
)  Le  Col  de*  Fonn. 

*  \A  BmJtmmme,  overlooking  the  Col  dse 
Fmts. 

<  Le  chalet  de  CAopiv,  at  the  fiwt  of  tha'Be*' 
hoaime. 

<  Le  Plan  de*  Daaie*. 

'  I.e  Jontia,  ao  almoat  inaceeaaible  ipo^  *• 
called,  surrounded  by  glaeien. 
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racpccU  to  bim  there.  Rouod  it  are  maoy 
ice-bouses.  "  Faire  le  vofoge  dujardia"  has 
almost  passed  into  a  provert),  at  our  court, 
and  is  apphrdto  persons  who  undertake  anv 
tbing  difncult.  The  king  is  very  childish 
asd  wanton  in  his  sports,  often  throwing 
great  stones  aad  snow-balls  for  his  ainuse- 
neDt.  When  reproached  with  his  waoton- 
Mss  in  injuring  the  trees,  he  answers,  frown- 
iag,  "  Ii  thtre,  then,  any  crime  in  playing  at 
tma-piMt"  Forgive  me,  OVosges,  for  dwel- 
ling on  these  tnfles ;  but  no  <loubt  you  arc 
aware  that  the  least  things  about  a  court 
become  matters  of  importance.  Near  our 
nonarch,  reside  the  two  Bernards,'  strict 
aMthoditts,  and  we  call  them  the  Saiatt. 
Iht  yonnger  brother  is  a  good  little  fellow 
«Dough,  and  we  nick-name  him  Le  Petit 
Saint.  The  elder  if  very  kind  to  sick  or 
'  diatressed  travellers.  They  are  often  seen 
with  their  powdered  beads  at  a  sreat  bote- 
mudem,^  admiring  the  prospect  which  their 
bouse  commands. 

'  An  old  maiden  lady  lives  near  them,  who 
fMMes  most  of  her  time  in  weeping  over  the 
miseries  of  this  sinful  world.  Her  name  is 
JLa  DoUnte  ; '  she  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  Bernardo,  but  no  one  ever  enter- 
tained the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  thing 
wfone.  The  tears  she  sheds  are  incessant. 
She  always  carries  a/an*  in  her  band;  and 
she  is  much  looked  up  to. 

Not  far  from  the  Bernards,  resides  my 
friend  Combin.  He  is  a  fine  personable 
Mtow  enough ;  but  wattes  his  manhood  in 
Ogling  with  nis  mistress,  MaderaoiselleCher- 
montane.'  It  is  always  his  chtre  Chermon- 
i»ne,  and  nothing  else.  He  is  often  seen 
etmUng  his  head  Tor  bis  Chermoniane.  The 
quantity  of  powder  which  falls  from  this 
operation,  is  prodigious.  He  has  a  barber,  a 
hard-breathing  fellow,  whom  he  nick-names 
Boreas,  and  who  never  fails  to  apply  fresh 
powder  with  his  puff'.  They  both  live  ver^ 
retired:  report  says  that  his  concubine  is 
very  pale  and  beautiftil,  but  with  a  heart  as 
cold  as  ire.  Near  bim  resides  one  of  our 
worst  characters ;  unfortunately  for  the  re- 
putation of  our  neighbourhood,  his  notoriety 
IS  great:  we  call  him  Le  Vilain,  or  in  our 
dialect,  Le  Fefcn." 

Beyond  my  friend  Combin,  lives  another 
profligate;  be  too  keeps  a  mistress,  whom 
no  plagues  much ;  shfe  goes  by  the  name  of 
Ltt  Tourmenlie.^  Aeport,  however,  says, 
that  she  i*  attached  to  bim.  After  him, 
comes  yunr  bumble  servant,  and  his  wife 
JieM.*  8he  is  a  Aill-blown  rose  indeed. 
I  do  not  mean  to  praise  myself,  or  my 
wife;  but  the  truth  is,  we  do  all  we  can 
to  counteract  the  depravity  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  our  example.  We'  live,  in 
sltort,  as  roan  and  wife  should  do,  always 


together.  Next  door  to  us,  lives  Madame 
Fie.'  Ai  she  keeps  much  to  herself,  the 
neighbours  accuse  her  of  witchcraft  Per- 
haps, after  all,  it  is  only  &  Conte  de  Fie. 
Close  to  her  is  a  marote'^  old  gentleman, 
who  lives  very  retired,  and  is  hardly  ever 
visited. — Beyond  him,  resides  a  strrpling, 
who  is  so  timple  as  to  suffer  the  children  to 
play  at  leap-frog  over  his  back ;  we  call  him 
Simplon,  which  is  short  for  umplttoa.  He 
is  universally  rut.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
bnits  make  uie  stoop  my  back.  One  snow- 
ball filliped  at  them  by  my  little  finger, 
should  soon  bring  them  to  their  senses.' 

I  am  glad  at  last  to  be  able  to  name  that 
re$J  ornament  of  our  society,  my  venerable 
friend  Gothard,  He  and  the  two  Bernards 
are  the  only  taintt  we  have  among  us.  He 
is  an  excellent  creature;  nod  never  fails  to 
show  the  greatest  hospitality  to  stranzers, 
who  frequently  eo  both  to  see  him,  ana  the 
noble  view  which  bis  house  commands. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  our  street,  is  a 
school  of  mischievous  brats,  who  are  often 
seen  to  pelt  people  with  stones  and  snow- 
balls. We  call  tbem  the  lUlle  devils.*  We 
want  a  new  system  of  education  for  these 
refractory  imps. 

Gothard,  the  Bernards,  and  myself,  are 
much  hurt  when  we  reflect  on  the  state  of  our 
morals.  The  truth  is,  very  many  of  us  are 
cuckolds.  There  is  that  wench  Jungfrau, 
who  resides  nearly  opposite  to  roe;  she  mar- 
ried a  fine  young  lellow,  eager  to  win  her 
band.  What  was  the  consequence?  She 
cuckolded  him  immediately.'  About  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  too,  it  is  notorious  that 
she  was  brought  to  bed  of  lwin$,^  the  fruit 
of  an  illicit  amour  with  a  tall  btoomle$$'  fel- 
low. It  is,  besides,  pretty  well  known  that 
she  has  a  leek*  for  a  slippery  youth,  young 
Rodan,  who,  however,  is  French  in  neart, 
and  swears  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
our  sturdy  lasses.  In  spite  of  her  infamous 
conduct,  she  has  the  impudence  to  call  her- 
self nrgin. 

Close  to  her,  lives  Finsteraar,  very  /a*'  in 
his  propensities,add  not  less  viirAiously'^  in- 
dined.  At  a  party  given  one  evening  bv 
that  shameless  wench  Jungfrau,  at  which 
were  present  Messrs.  Nest,  Furca,  Eiger, 
Wetter,  Shreck,  and  Finsteraar,  she  taunt- 
ingly asked :  "  I  thould  like  to  know  ivAicA  of 
you  gentlemen  present  do  not  xcear  horns.     1 


te  Grand  et  le  Petit  Saint  Brmard, 
-  *  Le  Col  d«t  PetiHrtt,  near  the  Grand  Siint 
Bernard. 
'  Le  Moat  DatetHe,  near  tb«  Co)  de  Ferret. 

*  Le  Glacier  de  L'Ettulml,  shaped  like  a  flin, 
aad  attached  t»  the  Moot  Uatonte. 

'  The  ChennMitane  glacier,  which  falls  ftoflS 
tbc  Mont  Combin.    . 

'  LiC  Moat  Velan. 

7  t«  Gkcier  XmrmmU,  attaobed  t»  the  Col 
d'Oren. 

*  Le  Mont  Rosa. 


■  Le  Mont  P^e. 

*  Le  Montemoro. 

'  Uervin,  however,  brags  a  little  too  hastilT; 
for  the  Coi  tfa  Crrata  is  occasionally  passed  by 
mercbaati  who  traasport  wine  troat-Cbatilloii, 
OB  the  Dora ;  as  the  author,  in  bis{>a*safe  np 
the  rooMiUic  valley  of  St  Nicbola*',  witDMaed. 
The  passage  of  the  C4I  is  the  highest  in  Europe; 
it  rises  pot  less  than  10,^  feet  above  the  sea. 

*  Les  DiabUrets,  lesser  moantaim,  N.  £.  of 
the  Valais.  Some  of  these  impt,  however,  rise 
not  less  than  8n0O  feet  above  the  sea. 

'  Titi  Eigtrhtn. 

«  The  GflMiirf,  ynlcd  OemnO. 

'  The  Blwmth  Alp.    . 

*  The  AUttk  glaoicr,  whi«b  Mis  fnm  th* 
Jaagfran  te  the  Kboae 

*  Laor,  a  viUaga  in  the  Valais,  opposite  the 
Fiastaraar, 

">  The  KtM&^lafter,  aicM^^iV  from  tbe  Fins- 
teraar. •    - 


have  a  toay  of  proving  wXelher'you  'BeiveitiMt 
or  no."  "Refreshments  Were  served ;  iced 
water  in  abundance.  She  then  prodticed  ie> 
reral  pair  of  horns.  "  Thete  horns,"  sire  s^. 
•'  have  a  magical  potter  in  them  ;  if  he  to  vkoie 
templet  they  are  applied,  be  a  real  iUehM, 
there  they  mil  remain  fixed ;  if  he  be  net,  on 
appUealion,  they  aitl  instant^  fall  off^  80 
saying,  she  attached  horns  snccessrvely  on 
Messrs.  Nest,  Eiger,  Wetter,  Shreck:  and 
Finsteraar ; — they  remained  iwmovesbly  to- 
ed. There  happened,  however,  to  be  one 
young  roarriea  fellow  present,  Oh  whose 
temples  the  horns  would  not  stand.  Once, 
twice,  and  thrice,  did  Jungfrau  apply  tbem, 
and  as  often  did  they /a«  off.  The  wencb, 
as  barefaced  a  wanton  as  ever  existed,  in- 
stead of  paying  him  a  decent  cotn|rfim4ttt; 
began  to  scoff  at  him  :  "  Oh,  oh  !  then  I  tee 
we  have  a  Fall-hom  imong  us;  let  MS  all  team 
to  keep  our  beds  as  undytled  as  the  pure  Mr. 
Faulhorn."  All  the  party  joined  in  a  irar 
of  laughter  against  him,  and  thought  it  kn 
excellent  joke :  for  my  part,  I  thought  it 
wretched,  and  could  only  turn  away  from 
the  wench  in  disgust  However,  from  that 
hour,  this  stripling  has  been  always  known 
under  the  name  of  Falthorn.'  I  •took  care 
that  she  should  not  make  tbe  experiment 
on  me. 

I  am  known  in  our  state  by  two  names. 
My  friends  style  me  Cerviu ;  my  enemies, 
who  want  to  make  me  a  cuckold,  call  me 
Maiterhom.  This  is  a  sarcasm,  rather 
pointed,  you  will  say.  But  they  cannot  deny 
that  I  possess  acuter  parts*  than  all  theren 
of  our  fraternity.  No  matter,  however,  horn 
6r  no,  since  horns  are  so  much  the  vogue. 
The  ill,  if  any,  rests  with  my  wife  Rosa— 
my  conscience  is  clear. 

In  spite  of  all  these  iniquities,  we  are  not 
strangers  to  more  rational  and  innocent 
amusements.  We  have  an  Italian  resident 
among  us,  who  has  opened  a  noble  panorama 
of  our  territory ;  his  name  is  Righi ; '  be  ex- 
hibits it  sometimes  in  a  ramera  Tucida,  sum^ 
times  in  a  camera  obtcura. 

Our  laws  are  in  a  very  bad  state.  Our 
judge,  a  stern  inexorable  fellow,  keeps  aloof 
from  us  all,  and  had  as  lieve  condemn  tbe 
innocent  as  the  guilty.  The  liuk  devilt  call 
him  Pontius  PUate.*  There  is  that  Ross- 
berg,  one  of  our  ;iiu«n^  judges ;  be  presides 
at  a  horrid  tribunaL  At  one  session,  he 
condemned  upwards  of  ^MXpenons;  and  no 
sooner  bad  he  pronounced  the  verdicW  tban 
tbey  were  executed.'  Their  houses,  too, 
were    razed   to  the  ground.    Himself  tbe 


■  The  Fauthom,  on  tlie  Lake  of  Brientx. 

^  The  Mont  Cervin  is  the  most  pointed  of 
the  Alps.  Tbh  coloiso*,  but  little  knowti,  rfaes 
13,854  feet  above  the  sea.  It  i«  a  ceniplete 
pyramid,  springnig  from  a  Col  de  Neig^,  tbe 
sides  rnrahrly  Mfined,  aad  very  aiaiaiar  mskape 
to  tlie  Pytattid*  of  Sacaata.  m  Egyy*'  I»  ™* 
opinion  of  tbe  aathor,  no  other  alp  can  be  fmt 
in  competHioii.  with  the  majestic  sufolaritT  of 
(be  Cervin.    8«M<«  tear  «(e(w  does  be  riio! 

'  Le  Mont  Righi,  which  comaaads  tbe'£n«st 
panoramic  view  of  the  Alps. 

*1*  Moat  Pilate.    " 

'  Vierntdenewt  du  Setsierg,  wbidi  baraea- 
ed  hi  1806,  and  destroyed  fm  VtUaMS^  andf  450 
peasants.  "   /-^     •»■'  '  '  I     """* 

■  •      uigVized  by  VcjOOgiC' 
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judge,  the  jurjr,  and '  executioner !  What 
tbiok  you  of  this,  O  Vosms  ?  I  was  enjoy- 
ing, one  moroinK,  a  tile-d-tite  with  my 
fiiend,  the  elder  Bernard.  All  of  a  sudden, 
we  heard  a  shout  of  laughter  from  the  littU 
devil*..  On  inquiring  the  cause  of  their 
mirth,  we  founa  that  it  was  occasioned  hy 
the  report  of  Judge  Rossbere's  cruel  verdict. 
The  report  of  a  similar  condemnation,  from 
another  stern  judge,  formerly  made  2*ear<' 
fall.  But  mark  the  difference  of  the  morals 
of  the  rising  generation.  Poor  Bernard  and 
myself  were  so  shocked,  we  could  only  lift 
citr  headti  to  heaven  in  silence. 

You  may  easily  imagine,  O  Vosges,  that 
these  depraved  habits  of  our  society  afBict 
OM  much.  I  en<leavuur,  however,  to  con- 
sole myself  by  having  recourse  to  innocent 
recreations.  1  luuk  after  my  Piedmontese 
and  Swiss  farms,  which  I  water  plenteously. 
When  the  weather  is  sultry,  I  throw  on  my 
loose  grey  ni^ht-gown,  retire  to  my  concert- 
room,  and  play  a  toh  on  my  organ.  I  wish 
you  could  hear  it.  The  fugues  are  strikinglv 
fine;  the  diapasons  sonorous  and  grand. 
My  wife  Rosa,  and  neighbour  Combin, 
sometimes  join  me  in  a  glee. . 

I  have  heard  that  you  people  in  the  north 
bave  lately  invented  gat  lights  for  your 
places  of  public  resort.  Our  concert-rooms 
are  illuminated  with  eAec<rica/,  which,  though 
not  so  lasting  as  gas,  are  far  more  brilliant. 

My  health  is  by  no  means  good ;  but  this 
is  generally  complained  of  by  all  our  frater- 
nity. We  suffer  from  a  constant  diuretic, 
and  fill  regularly  a  dozen  immense  basins,* 
besides  many  smaller.  We  have  several 
attendants'  in  <*taitiog,  whose  business  it  is 
to  empty  them  regularly  out ;— we  keep 
them,  nevertheless,  always  full.  For  God's 
sake,  send  us  a  styptic,  for  this  distemper 
weakens  all  of  us  much;  and  we  always 
hail  the  approach  of  winter,  which  never 
fails  to  brace  our  bladders. 

I  bave  now  slated,  O  Vosges,  a  full  account 
of  our  condition.  Yuu  see  you  have  nothing 
to  envy.  The  cause  of  half  our  evils  is  the 
bad  example  set  by  our  King  Blanco.  You 
,  are  a  wise  people,  fur  you  form  a  republic  ; 
and  I  d'uibt  nut  that  you  are  a  happier  race 
than  we.  (Signed)        Cerviv. 

AM  ESTRAOBDJHART  IHSTANCC  OF  PBHALB 
IKTHIPIDITV. 

nwB  VErmU*  en  Pmnee. 
I  nade  the  journey  from  Agen  to  Montau- 
ban  (says  M.  Jouy,  whose  recent  essays  un 
der  the  above  title  have  become  rather  too 
di&ue  for  our  publication,  too  political  in 
their  tendency,  and  not  devotea  with  tlie 
■  same  happiness  as  heretofore  to  the  picture 
.  «f  maauers)  in  company  with  a  handsome 
-Touog   lady,    whom  I    will  call    Madame 
-  D'SttivAlev  in  order  to  come  near  to  her 
"Oame,  without  namine  h«r:  she-is  a  French 
Hiroman  in  the  whole  Kirce,  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent, in  the  whole  grace  of  the  term :  the 
words  tiarme  and  enlrainemeitt  'woald  have 
.  been  invented  for  her.    I  do  not  think  that 


'  The  town  of  Pleurt,  in  ttie  Grisooi,  which, 
'  in  1618,  was  destroyed  by  the  faH  of  half  a 
MMmtahi.— 1800  people  were  buried  aitve. 

*-LaiMp  Maggiore,  Came,  Garda,  lMgu», 
Geaeva,  Lnceme,  Thun,  tec.  etc. 

>  Bbiii«,  Rhoae^.Adda,  TeMiao, 
•ndBetiM. 


there  exists  a  heart  which  beats  higher  at 
the  ideas  of  glory,  of  misfortune,  of  country ; 
and  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  there  are 
in  France  a  hundred  thousand  men  like 
that  woman,  we  may  be  without  uneasiness 
respecting  the  future.  I  do  not  know  what 
this  lady  thinks  of  love,  nor  how  she  speaks 
of  it,  (it  is  a  question  upon  which  people  du 
not  understand  each  other  at  the  two  extre- 
mities of  life) ;  but  I  do  not  hesiute  to 
adduce  her  as  a  living  refutation  of  the  re- 
proach which  Montaigne,  La  Rochefoucauli, 
and  Beaumarchais,  have  cast  upon  women, 
that  they  do  not  know  real  friendship  be- 
tween themselves.  Madame  D'Ettivale  has 
a  female  friend  of  her  own  age,  several  of 
whose  letters  she  has  shown  roe.  If  they 
ihould  be  one  day  published,  I  would  not 
answer  for  their  dispossessing  Madame  de 
Sevign6  of  the  epistolary  sceptre,  which  she 
holds  by  prescriptive  admiration ;  but  I  am 
certain  that  people  will  find  in  them  senti- 
ments which  are  just  and  natural,  even  in 
their  exaltation ;  and  the  expression  of  an 
ardent  soul,  which  discharges  itself  into  the 
bosom  of  a  friend  without  thinking  of  the 
opinions  of  the  great  world,  for  which  such 
letters  are  not  written.  The  history  of  these 
two  ladies,  which  is  connected  with  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  revolution,  would  furnish 
an  excellent  chapter  of  manners ;  but  inde- 
pendently of  the  secrecy  which  we  owe  to 
confidential  communications,  this  narrative' 
would  throw  me  back  into  the  whirlpotil  of 
the  capital,  which  I  have  quitted  for  a  time. 
I  will  confine  myself  to  relating  the  travel- 
ling adventure  which  gave  birth  to  a  friend- 
ship of  which  few  instances  would  be  found 
among  the  men  of  any  age  or  country. 

Madumc  Eleonore  de  Monbrey  (this  is  the 
name  of  Madame  D'filtivale's  friend)  had  a 
mere  general  acquaintance  with  her  when 
they  made  a  jnurney  together,  some  years 
aeo,  to  Bagneres,  where  they  were  goine  to 
take  the  waters.  Madame  D'Ettivale  had 
with  her,  her  daughter,  eight  years  old, 
whose  beauty  begins  to  be  talked  of  in  the 
world.  A  singular  conformity  of  taste,  of 
opinions,  (whicn  at  that  time  were  only  sen- 
timents) and  which  the  intimacy  of  a  few 
days  developed,  had  already  laid  the  foun- 
dation fur  an  union  between  these  two  young 
ladies,  which  was  soon  to  be  cemented  by  a 
horrible  event. 

A  few  leagues  on  the  way  from  Bagneres 
to  Luchon,  on  seeing  a  steep  road,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  put  a  drag  on  the 
wheels  of  their  carriage,  Madame  de  Mon- 
brey  proposed  to  her  companion  to  descend 
the  mountain  on  foot.  The  latter  fearing  the 
fatigue  more  than  the  danger  of  the  road, 
entrusted  her  daughter  to  the  care  of  a  maid 
servant,  and  remained  alone  in  the  carriage. 
The  road  passed,  for  about  a  hundred  toises, 
between  two  precipices,  the  depth  of  which 
was  concealed  by  the  hedges  and  brush- 
wood which  covered  the  edge.  The  little 
girl  holding  the  servant  by  the  hand,  was 
walkine  in  a  p«tfa  worn  on  the  side  of  the 
road.  Madame  de  Monbrey,  who  had laJcen 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  was  a  few  steps 
before  them :  suddenly  a  piercing  shriek  is 
beard — she  turns, '  and  tees  the  servant 
stretched  upon  the  ground,  writhing  in  con- 


vulsions t>f  dtaprir.  She  rtiM  ap>^the  (MM 
is  still  rolling  down  a  precipice  aboive  a 
nundred  feet  deep:  without  msitating  an 
iustant— without  reflecting  on  the  4readfnl 
danger  which  »hc  brares — a  young,  w«ak, 
and  delicate  woman  descends,  or  rather 
rushes  down,  this  abyss ;  directing  herself  in 
lier  descent  by  the  cries  of  the  onfortUMte 
liitle  girl,  who  is  hanging  to  the  branches 
ot  an  old  willow,  suspended  over  the  pointed 
rocki  «rhich  line  the  bottom  uf  the  abyss. 
The  heroic  Eleonore,  to  whom  nature,  at 
this  moment,  gives  a  degree  of  strength 
which  she  will  perhaps  never  feel  agam, 
disengaees  the  child,  seizes  with  her  teeth 
her  collar  of  her  frock,  makes  her  ascend 
before  her,  and  holding  by  the  briars  and 
thorns,  which  tear  in  vain  her  face  and 
hands,  she  succeeds,  after  an  hour's  super- 
natural effi>rts,  in  restorinjg  the  child  to  her 
mother,  whom  the  postillion,  wIh>  held  her 
in  his  arms,  had  alone  prevented  fh>mtbrow« 
ing  herself  down  the  precipice.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  painfiil  and  transporting  scene 
which  followed  the  unhoped-for  re-union. 
I  was  not  whness  to  it ;  and  there  are,  be- 
sides, situations  in  life,  which  it  is  suflScient 
to  indicate  in  order  to  describe  them. 


MADAME  DESHOULIERES, 

TUEFBENCU  IK>ETESS. 

This  lady  was  much  admired  as  a  poetess 
by  her  countrymen,  yet  except  her  pastorals, 
the  subjects  chosen  b^  her  are  httle  inter- 
estine ;  and  rather  evince  strength  of  mind 
than  narmony  of  verse,  or  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing. Indeed  they  are  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  character  endued  with  the 
self-possession  displayed  in  the  following  ad- 
venture, in  which  she  conducted  herself  with 
an  intrepidtiy  and  coolness  which  would  bave 
done  honour  to  a  hero. 

Madame  Deshuulieres  was  invited  by  the 
Count  and  Countess  de  Larneville  to  pass 
komc  time  at  their  chateau,  several  leagues 
from  Paris.  On  her  arrival  she  was  freely 
offered  the  choice  of  all  the  bed-chambers 
in  the  mansion,  except  one,  which,  from  the 
strange  noises  that  had  been  for  some  time 
nocturnally  heard  within  it,  was  generally 
believed  to  be  haunted,  and  as  such  had  been 
deserted.  Madame  Deshoulieres  was  no 
sooner  informed  of  this  c'ircumstance  by  her 
friends,  than  to  their  great  surprise  and  ter- 
ror she  immediately  declared  her  resolution 
of  occupying  this  dreaded  room  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other.  The  Count  looked  aghast 
as  she  disclosed  this  determination,  and  in  a 
tremulous  voice  entreated  her  to  give  up 
so  rash  an  intention,  since  however  brave 
curiosity  might  at  present  make  her,  it  was 
more  thau  probable  that  in  her  present  situ- 
tion  she  would  pay  for  its  gratihcatioa-with 
her  life.  The  Countess  observing  that  all 
that  her  husband  said  failed  of  intimidating 
the  high  spirited  Madame  Deshoulieres,  now 
added  her  persuasions  to  divert  her  friend 
from  an  enterprise  from  which  th«  bravest 
man  might  shrink  appalled.  "  What  have 
we  not  to  fear  then,"  she  added,  "for  a  wo- 
man on  the  eve  nf  becoming  a  mother?  Let 
me  coi^ure  you  if  tiot  forjyour  Own  sake,  for 
that  of  your  unborn  infant,  give  up  your 
daring  plan."    All  these  arguments  repeated 
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over  and  over  anm  were  inefficient  to  shake 
the  determineo  purpose  of  the  adventurer. 
Her  courage  rose  superior  to  these  repre- 
sentations of  the  dangers  to  which  she  was 
goin^  to  expose  herself,-  because  she  was 
convinced  that  they  owed  their  colouring  to 
superstition  acting  upon  weak  minds — she 
entertained  no  faith  in  the  "  fleslily  arm  "  of 
a  departed  spirit,  and  from  an  immaterial 
one  her  life  was  safe.  Her  noble  host  and 
hostess  pleaded,  pitied,  blamed,  but  at  length 
yielded  to  her  wish  of  taking  possession  of 
the  haunted  chamber.  Madame  Deshou- 
lieres  found  it  grand  and  spacious— >t  he  win- 
dows dark  from  the  thickness  of  the  walls — 
the  chimney  antique  and  of  cavernous 
depth.  As  soon  as  Madame  was  undressed, 
she  stepped  into  bed,  ordered  a  large  candle 
*  to  be  placed  in  a  bracket  which  stood  on  a 
stand  near  it,  and  enjoining  her  femme  de 
chambre  to  shut  the  door  securely,  dismissed 
her.  Having  provided  herself  with  a  book 
according  to  custom,  she  calmly  read  her 
usual  time,  then  sunk  to  repose— from  this 
she  was  soon  roused  by  a  noise  at  her  door 
—it  opened  and  the  sound  of  footsteps  suc- 
eeeded.  Madame  Deshoulieres  immediately 
decided  that  this  must  be  the  supposed 
ghost,  and  therefore  addressed  it  with  an 
assurance  that,  if  it  hoped  to  frighten  her 
from  her  purpose  of  detecting  the  impostor 
which  bad  created  such  foolish  alarm 
throughout  the  castle,  it  would  find  itself 
disappointed  in  the  attempt,  for  she  was  re- 
solutely bent  on  penetrating  and  exposing  it 
at  all  hazards.  This  threat  she  reiterated  to 
no  purpose,  for  no  answer  was  returned. 
At  length  the  intruder  came  in  contact  with 
a  large  screen,  which  it  overturned  so  near 
the  bed,  that  getting  entangled  in  the  cur- 
tains, which  played  loosely  on  their  rings, 
they  returned  a  soimd  so  sharp,  that  any  one 
under  the  influence  of  fear  would  huve  taken, 
for  the  shrill  scream  of  an  unquiet  spirit,  but 
Madame  was  perfectly  undismayerl,  as  she 
afterwards  declared.  On  the  contrary,  she 
continued  to  interrogate  the  nocturnal  visitor 
whom  she  suspected  to  be  one  of  the  do- 
mestics, but,  it  still  maintained  an  nnbroken 
silence,  though  nothing  cuuld  be  less  quiet 
in  its  movements,  for  it  now  ran  against  the 
5tand  on  which' stood  the  heavy  candle  and 
candlestick,  which  fell  with  a  thundering 
noise.  In  fine,  tired  of  all  tlie^e  exertions, 
it  Came  and  rested  itself  against  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  Madame  Deshoulieres  was  now 
more  decidedly  called  upon  to  evince  all 
that  firmness  of  mind  and  intrepidity  of  spi- 
rit of  which  she  had  boasted— and  well  did 
she  justify  the  confidence  she  had  placed  in 
her  own  courage,  for  still  retaining  her  selt- 
possession  she  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  now  I  shall 
ascertain  what  thou  art,"  at  the  same  time 
she  extended  both  her  hands  towards  the 
place  against  which  she  felt  that  the  intruder 
was  resting.  They  came  in  coniact  with 
two  soft  velvety  ears,  which  she  firmly 
grasped,  determined  to  retain  them  till  day 
should  lend  its  light  to  discover  to  whom  or 
to  what  they  belonged.  Madame  foi.iid  her 
patienre  put  to  some  trial,  bpt  not  her 
Strength,  for  nothing  could  be  more  unre- 
sisting and  quiet  than  the  owner  of  the  imr 


prisoned  ears.  Day  at  length  released  her 
from  the  awkward,  painful  position  in  which 
she  had  remained  for  go  many  hours,  and 
discovered  her  prisoner  to  be  Gros-Blanc,  a 
large  dog  belonging  to  the  chateau,  and  as 
worthy,  if  faith  and  honesty  deserve  the 
title,  as  any  of  its  inhabitants.  Far  from 
resenting  the  bondage  in  which  Madame 
Deshoulieres  had  fo  long  kept  him,  he  licked 
the  hands  which  he  believed  had  been  kindly 
keeping;  his  ears  warm  all  night;  while  Ma- 
dame Deshoulieres  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh 
at  this  ludicrous  end  to  an  adventure,  for  the 
encounter  of  which  she  had  braced  her  every 
nerve. 

In  the  meantime  the  Count  and  Countess, 
wholly  given  up  to  their  fears,  had  found  it 
impossible  to  close  their  eyes  during  the 
night.  The  trial  to  which  their  friend  had 
exposed  herself,  grew  more  terrible  to  their 
imagination  the  more  ihev  dwelt  upon  it, 
till  tliey  at  length  persuaded  themselves  that 
death  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence. 
With  these  forebodings  they  proceeded  as 
soon  as  it  was  light  to  the  apartment  of  Ma- 
dame Deshoulieres — scarcely  had  they  cou- 
rage to  enter  it,  or  to  speak  when  they  had 
done  so.  From  this  slate  of  petrifaction 
they  were  revived  by  their  friend  undrawing 
her  curtains,  and  paying  them  the  compli- 
ments, of  the  morning  with  a  triumphant 
look.  She  then  related  all  that  had  passed 
with  an  impressive  solemnity,  aqd  having 
roused  intense  curios'ity  to  know  the  catas- 
trophe, she  smilingly  pointed  to  Gros-BIanc, 
as  she  said  to  the  Count,  "  There  is  the  noc- 
turnal visitor  whom  you  have  so  long  taken 
for  the  ghost  of  your  mother ;"  for  such  he 
had  concluded  it  from  having  been  the  last 
person  who  had  died  in  the  chateau.  The 
Count  regarded  his  wife — then  the  doc — and 
blushed  deeply,  not  knowing  whether  it  were 
better  to  lau«;h  or  be  angry.  But  Madame, 
who  possessed  a  commanding  manner,  which 
at  the  same  time  awed  and  convinced,  ended 
this  state  of 'irresolution  by  saying,  "No, 
no.  Monsieur,  you  shall  no  lunger  continue 
in  an  illusion  which  long  indulgence  has  en- 
deared to  you.  I  will  complete  my  task  and 
emancipate  your  mind  from  the  shackles 
of  superstition,  by  proving  to  you  that  all 
which  has  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of 
Your  family  has  afisen  from  natural  causes. 
Madame  arose,  made  her  friends  examine 
the  lock  of  the  duor,  the  wood  of  which  was 
so  decayed  as  to  render  the  locking  it  use- 
less, against  a  very  moderate  oegree  of 
strength.  This  facility  of  entrance  had  been 
evidently  the  cause  of  Gros-Blanc,  who  liked 
not  sleeping  out  of  doors,  making  choice  of 
this  room.  The  rest  is  easily  accounted  for, 
Gros-Blanc  smelt,  and  wished  to  posses^ 
himself  of  the  candle,  in  attempting  which 
he  committed  all  the  blunders  and  caused 
all  the  noises  which  has  annoyed  me  this 
night,  and  he  would  have  taken  possession 
of  my  bed  also  if  he  had  not  given  me  an  op- 
ponuniiy  of  seizing  his  ears.  Thus  are  the 
most  simple  events  magnified  into  omens  of 
fieatful  and  supernatural  augury. 


THE  DRAMA. 

UltURY  LANE. 

H.  Johnston  has  appeared  in  the  Duke  in 
the  Honey  Moon.  The  interest  of  the  cha- 
racter lost  nothing  in  his  hands.  He  en- 
tered fully  into  ihe  eccentric  and  singiilar 
spirit  of  the  noble  experimentalist  on  a  wife's 
patience,  and  succeeded  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  audience.  But  this  Theatre  relies  ra- 
ther too  much  and  loo  palpably  upon  its  old 
resources.  Excepting  the  Falls  of  the  Clxde, 
a  very  touching  and  well  told  stoiy,  its  in- 
vention has  deplorably  languished  since  ttae 
commencement  uf  the  season. 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

On  Monday,  Venice  Preserved  was  per- 
formed, and  much  to  the  credit  of  the  The- 
atre. Miss  O'Neill's  Belvidera  is  among  the 
most  striking  exertions  of  this  able  actress. 
The  faults  of  the  play,  and  they  are  many 
andobirusive  in  plot,  langua!;e,andmtirality, 
keep  clear  of  the  parts  in  which  Belvidcra  is 
to  throw  out  her  lustre,  and  no  portraiture 
in  the  romance  of  the  drama  can  be  purer 
than  the  daughter  of  Priuli,  or  more  deliirbt- 
fully  copied  than  in  the  performance  of  Miss 
O'Neill.  Kemble's  Jaffier  is  a  charming  re- 
presentatiou  of  the  young,  fond,  and  waver- 
ing conspirator;  Young's  Pierre  of  the  bold, 
firm,  strongly-purposed  conspirator.  The 
whole  play  excited  great  attention,  and  it 
closed  in  general  applause. 

On  Tuesday  Brahum  appeared  in  the  hum- 
ble part  of  Harry  Bertram  in  Guy  Manner- 
ing.  It  was  however  slightly  elevated  by 
some  introduced  airs.  Braham  sang,  as  lie 
always  does,  with  great  exhibiliun  of  voice, 
in  some  instances  rather  lavish,  and  incon- 
sistent with  good  taste,  but  in  many  highly 
effective,  it  seems  singular  that  this  man's 
sojourn  in  Italy,  added  to  his  education 
under  Uauzzini,  had  so  little  power  to  infuse 
into  him  a  perception  of  the  true  style  of  ex- 
pression. For  one  tone  of  that  simple  yet  re- 
fined style,  familiar  to  even  the  street  sing- 
ers of  Rome  and  Naples,  he  overload'  us 
with  a  thousand,  which  he  needs  never  have 
left  London  to  learn. 

Mr.  Denning  on  the  same  evening  tried 
his  chance  in  BuAkiii,  Maithews's  amusing 
part  in  Killing  no  Murder.  We  have  aU 
ready  given  an  estimate  of  his  power<,  and 
it  remains  unchanged.  He  is  a  diligent, 
hurrying,  headlong  imitator.  Where  Mat- 
thews burlesques,  he  bustles :  the  tones  of 
Matthews'  voite  of  buinrur  are  in  this  tnan 
distorted  into  tiang.  He  is  a  parody  upon 
Matthews.  But  he  has  had  some  success, 
and  may  improve. 

19-  We  are  under  the  necessity  of  pontpon- 
ing  till  onr  next  Number  tlie  aorice  of  Mr. 
Fishvr'a  BBuearanee  at  Drnrjr  Lane, in  the  cha- 
racter nf  Manbetli ;  and  alto  of  tbe  Nay  t'aree 
ofHuslianj*  and  Wives,  broagbt  tbrwatd  at 
Covent  Garden^ 

FRENCH  DRAMA. 

TItEATBF.   BBS  VARIKTES. 

Fint  Repretentation  ef  L'hgintiede  Bn'iv-Ai- 
Gaillarde. 
Madame  Dumoni,  the  landlady  of  an  inn, 
and  the  widow  of  a  fourth  husband,  is  it- 
tremely  anxious  that  her  nieceAttnette  ttbfauk) 
be  settled  in  the  world,  and  tor  tUis  end  is 
constantly  giving  her  lessons  in  coqiietiy. 
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Aanette'*  tiuff  ceuains,  EolleyilJe,  Aadr^; 
aria  Alain,  who  liave  each  succeeded  to  a 
small  fortune,  present  themselves  as  her 
suitors. 

Andt€  anives  first,  and  on  the  entrance  of 
FollevUle  the  Ingtoue  conceals  him  in  a 
doMt.  Alain  wtxt  appears,  and  Folleville 
is  shown  into  a  second  closet.  In  a  few 
moment*  Madame  Dunont's  voice  is  board, 
(tnd  Alain  in  bis  turn  is  thrust  into  the  care 
of  the  Cuckoo-clock. 

Finally,  Annette  decides  in  favour  of 
Alain.  Her  aunt  reproaches  her  for  not 
having  made  good  use  of  faer  instructions, 
and  Annette  replies  by  calling  her  three 
cousins  from  their  hiding-places.  Such  is 
the  lugiuutd*  Briv*-la^OaiIlarde. 
(  This  little  piece,  though  not  destitute  of 
wit,  was,  however,  somewhat  too  tedious, 
and  upon  the  whole  rather  monotonous. 
Vernet  performed  with  exquisite  originality 
the  part  of  the  Parisian,  wluch  was  merely  a 
copy  of  Pkilibert  the  mawait  mgtt.  But  all 
his  efforts  were  insufficient  tu  ensure  the 
success  of  the  piece.  The  names  of  the  au- 
thors were  not  announced. 

CIKQVB  OLYMPiqOB. 

Tint  Representation  of  Deux  Heures  de 
Caterne. 

'the  chasseurs  of  the  regiment  cf  Bern 
resolve  to  celebrate  by  a  military  hMxraet 
the  fete  of  St.  Charles,  which  is  doubly  near 
to  them,  as  it  is  the  birth-day  of  the  Prince 
their  Colonel.  The  soldiers  have  each  paid 
their  share  towards  defraying  the  expence  of 
the  entertainment ;  the  Brigadier  Sans-quar- 
tier  is  appointed  keeper  of  the  common 
purse,  and  the  happy  day  at  length  arrives. 
Werner,  an  old  invalid,  is  the  father  of 
Louise,  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  who  is 
beloved  by  the  quarter-master  of  the  regi^ 
meiu.  The  poor  invalid  is  pursued  by  a 
imerciless  creditor,  and  is  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing arrested  for  a  debt  of  SOO  francs.  The 
I>rigadier,  who  knows  the  generosity  of  his 
comrades,  resolves  to  relieve  the  old  soldier : 
be  presents  him  with  the  purse,  and  after 
discharging  the  debt  only  one  louis  remains. 

Tbis  giiod  action  is  approved  of  by 
the  chasseurs.  Louise  marries  the  quar- 
ter-master ;  and  as  it  is  necessary  that 
on  such  a  day  all  should  be  made  happy, 
her  Traiteur,  who  is  himself  an  old  soldier, 
engager  to  furnish  the  banquet  on  credit. 

The  audience  participated  in  the  senti- 
ments of  this  Uttle  piece.  It  was  loudly 
applauded.  The  ikuthors  are  MM.  Jules 
Vernet  and  Ferdinand. 

THEATRE  DE  l'oDEON. 

Revival  of  he  Filt  par  Hatard,  a  comedy, 
in  five  acts,  by  M.  Chatel ;  and  Charlee  a  da- 
raUne,  a  drama,  by  M.  Pigauk-Lebrun. 

That  M,  ChtMet  should  produce  a  lively 
And  witty  comedy,  abounding  in  pleasing 
situations,  and  animated  by  a  spintcd  dia- 
logue, is  by  no  means  astonishing;  grace 
and  elegant  gaiety  are  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  that  ingenious  writer,  and  we 
regret  that  we  can  no  longer  reproach  him 
with  b«ng  too  prolific.  But  that  a  dull,  seA- 
timental,  tedious  melo-drama,  should  issue 
from  the  brain  of  IS.  Pigtmlt'L^rtm,  the 
Author  of  the  Et^ant  du  CarwxU,  Man  Onelt 
2%(NiiM,  ana  other  entertaining  tales,  is  in- 
deed a  sulgect  tot  excite  Butpriaa.  M.Pigaid^ 


it  is  tru^  wrote  th«  draaaiof  Cbadct  «nd^finMWT^.tirr»  tfaingt  Bfcith-« 
Caroline  before  any  of  his  novels  appeared, 
and  at  an  age  when  it  may  be  said  he  wa« 
!>earching  for  the  office  which  he  afterwards 
filled  so  successiully — namely,  to  laugh  and 
to  msike  others  laugh.  It  is,  we  confess, 
scarcely  fair  to  reproach  him  with  an  old 
sin,  which  we  are  certain  he  must  feel  the 
strongest  wish  to  forget,  if  he  witnessed  the 
tears  of  sensibility  which  were  shed  on  the 
first  night  of  the  revival  of  Charles  and  Ca- 
roline. To  represent  the  success  which 
M.  Pigault  has  obtained  in  two  styles  so 
opposite,  we  would  advise  him  to  have  his 
[lortrait  painted  with  a  smile  on  his  lips  and 
a  tear  in  his  eye,  holding  in  one  hand  the 
mask  of  comedy,  and  in  ^ne  other  the  hand- 
kerchief of  the  melo-drama. 


TBEATRB   rSAN^OTS. 

La  Manie  des  Granoeobs,  a  Comedy  in 
five  acts,  and  in  verse;  by  M.  Alexandre 
Duval. 

For  the  last  six  years,  no  piece  equal  in 
importance  to  the  Manie  des  Grandeurs,  has 
proved  successful  at  the  Theatre  Francois. 
When  the  subject  in  question  is  merely  a 
little  farce,  a  light  vaudeville,  ora  noisy  melo- 
drama, a  critic  may  confine  himself  to  stat- 
ing whether  the  auifience  laughed  or  yawned, 
but  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  and  in  verse,  re- 
quires to  be  treated  a  little  more  ceremo- 
niously. 

Can  ambition  which  seeks  by  so  many 
various  means  to  acquire  distinctions,  titles 
and  places,  constitute  a  truly  cuniic  charac- 
ter? This  question  would  be  badly  solved 
by  a  reference  to  the  Bourgeois-Gentil- 
bomme.  - 

M.  Duval  seems  to  have  been  fearful  of 
producing  a  political  Tartuffe,  and  the  very 
title  of  his  comedy  announces  the  intention 
of  depicting  an  error  rather  than  a  vice.  The 
mania  with  which  his  principal  cliaracter  is 
possessed,  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  am' 
biiiuii ;  it  is  the  mere  whim  of  a  country 
gentleman  who  arrives  in  Paris,  to  play  the 
part  of  the  Solliciteiir,  or  the  ci-devnnt  Jeiine 
Ilnmme,  but  who  has  not  an  atum  ofintrigue 
in  hiscoin position.  PoorMuntgcraiid's  means 
of  acquiring  distinction  consist  in  running 
from  one  great  house  to  another,  notwith- 
standing the  gout  to  which  he  is  a  martyr. 
He  would  winingly  write  sonnets  to  the 
ladies,  but  his  muse,  chilled  by  age,_ refuses 
her  services.  With  these  qualifications  he 
hopes  to  obtain  a  place  under  government. 
Is  not  this  a  more  extravagant  and  far  less 
amusing  simpleton  than  M.  Jourdain? 

To  compensate  fur  the  weakness  of  this 

ftrinripal  character,  the  author  has  given 
lim,  t)y  way  of  Mentor,  a  Countess,  whom 
be  styles  an  Intriguante,  though  she  merits 
a  far  less  distinguished  title.  This  Countess 
teaches  Montgeraud,  whom  she  wishes  to 
marry,  to  neglect  his  respectable  mother,  and 
tu  disdain  his  old  friend  Merval,  to  whom  he 
had  promised  the  hand  of  his  sister  Amelie, 
though  he  now  wishes  that  she  should  be- 
come the  wife  of  a  brilliant  Colonel.  This 
incident  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
Bourgeois-Geutilhomme. 

We  now  come  to  a  third  character,  name- 
ly, Merval,  a  rural  philosopher,  and  the 
celebrated  author  of  various  pamphlets  on 


bined  together,  for  our  financial  writers  take 
rare  to  keep  near  the  Treasury  door  and  the 
Exchanse.  He  arrives  in  Pans  tu  claim  the 
hand  of  Amelie,  though  the  pretended  ob- 
ject of  his  journey  is  to  suppress  a  whole 
edition  uf  a  uew  work,  which  he  fears  is 
calculated  to  give  offence  to  persons  high  in 
authority.  He  deposits  in  the  hands  of 
Montgeraud  the  only  ca>py  he  preserves. 
Through  the  negligence  or  complaisance  of 
the  weak  Montgeraud,  the  Countess  gain? 
possession  of  the  precious  copy;  ana  she 
immediately  determines^  by  its  publicotion, 
to  make  Merval  forfeit  the  favour  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  place  of  state-counsellor 
which  was  intended  for  him. 

Que  of  the  ministers,  to  whom  by  sonw 
means  or  other  the  Countess  obtains  access, 
seems  to  lend-  an  ear  to  the  odious  accusar 
tion ;  but  his  intention  is  to  avenge  persct- 
cuted  merit,  and  to  overwhelm  with  di»> 
grace  the  infamous  intriguer.  By  an  equ>- 
vocal  promise,  he  makes  the  Countess  W- 
licve  that  Montgeraud  has  obtained  thf 
place.  The  ambitious  foul  already  fancies 
himself  a  minister,  an  ambassador,  a  duke, 
and  a  peer;  but  he  is  suddenly  roused  from 
these  flattering  dreams  by  a  fit  of  the  gout  and 
remorse  of  conscience.  Merval  cannot  be- 
lieve that  his  friend  has  betrayed  him ;  but 
the  fatal  copy  of  the  pamphlet,  delivered  up 
by  Montgeraud,  uiunasks  his  weakness  and 
the  base  conduct  of  the  Countess.  The 
pamphlet  is  returned  with  a  note  in  the 
hand-writing  of  the  minister,  in  which  he 
demands  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
work  and  its  author.  It  is  of  course  con- 
cluded that  Merval  has  incurred  the  disple»> 
sure  uf  Government,  and  the_  charitable 
Countess  offers  him  an  asylum  in  a  retired 
country  chateau.  At  this  moment  a  mes> 
i'enger  arrives  with  a  letter  from  his  Excel- 
lency, announcing  that  Merval  is  appointed 
Counsellor  uf  State:  his  success  has  been 
decided  by  the  pamphlet,  which  was  found 
to  contaiu  only  sentiments  uf  the  purest  pa- 
triotism. In  the  same  letter,  the  Minister 
advises  Montgeraud  not  to  trust  too  confi- 
dently to  obtaining  the_  place  which  the 
Countess  has  promised  him. 

This  denouement  is  at  once  natural  and  in* 
geniously  contrived ;  it  presents  a  good  lev 
son,  both  to  the  governing  and  the  governed. 
To  compensate  for  the  want  of  powerful  and 
correct  conception,  and  forcible  delineation 
of  character  in  the  most  prominent  parts, 
the  author  has  had  recourse  to  details ;  be 
endeavours  to  interest  us  by  affecting  situa- 
tions, and  to  charm  us  by  a  nervous  style, 
and  versification  far  more  correct  than  is  to 
be  found  in  any  of  his  early  works.  These 
details  redeem  the  faults  above  alluded  Vn, 
if  such  faults  can  be  redeemed. 


ACAQAMIE  ROYALE  DE  MIfSIQVK. 

Revival  of  The  Danaidet,  an  Opera  io 
four  acts. 

The  Opera  of  The  Danaides  was  first  pro- 
duced in  Paris  when  the  celebrated  musical 
disputes  were  in  their  highest  degree  of  ef- 
fervescence. Gluck  and  Piccini  divided  mu- 
sical France,  and  ranged  under  their  banners 
all  the  composers  and  virtuoii  of  their  a^ 
Every  musician  who  was  anxious  to  distin- 
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guiih  himielf,  look  part  either  with  the  Ger- 
man Orphetis  «r  the  Italian  Ampbion,  and 
appeared  in  public  under  the  auspices  of  one 
or  the  other  of  those  great  men. 

Salicri  arrived  from  Vienna  with  the  Opera 
of  The  Danaides;  he  was  received  by  Glnck 
with  all  that  cordiality  which  is  to  be  found 
among  artists  as  well  as  men  of  literary  ge- 
nius. The  secret  of  this  coropositioD  was 
well  kept.  The  composer  of  Iphigenia  un- 
dertook to  brins.out  Salieri's  work  under  his 
own  name,  andtosapportit  bv  the  power  of 
bis  partizans,  and  the  glory  of  his  reputation . 
Hie  Queen,  Marie-Antoinetie,  who  protected 
the  arts  with  so  much  grace  and  cultivated 
them  so  sticcessfiiUy,  sij;nifipd  her  wish  to 
bear  the  music  of  The  Danaides,  and  several 
pieces  from  the  score  were  accordingly  per- 
formed in  her  apartments.  It  is  no  incon- 
sidendtle  praise  to  say,  that  that  Princess, 
whose  musical  knowledge  excited  the  asto- 
aishment  of  professors,  conceivrd  the  Opera 
to  be  worthy  the  genius  of  Gluck. 

The  subject  of  The  Danaides  is  too  well 
known  to  render  any  analysis  requisite.  The 
crime  and  punishment  of  the  fifty  daughters 
vfthe  King  of  Argus  have  alreadly  furnished 
Naverre  with  the  subject  of  a  Ballet,  and  the 
heroic  devotedness  ot  Hyperraiiestra  consti- 
toted  the  first  triumph  of  Lemierre.  This 
Opera  presents  a  remarkable  variety  of  situ* 
ations  and  sudden  transitions  from  scenes  of 
bomr  to  pictures  of  the  most  extravaeant 
joy.  There  is  a  continual  opposition  offes- 
tivak  and  atrocious  conspiracies,  of  poignards 
aud  garlands  of  flowers : — The  Danaides 
m*j  Be  a  PHmitroiUy,but  it  certainly  is  nut  a 
tedious  Opera. 

The  music  of  this  Opera  was  the  subject  of 
serious  disputes :  and, as  is  frequently  the  case 
in  party  amirs,  some  regarded  as  barbarous 
ana  void  of  expression,  what  others  declared 
to  be  worlliy  of  the  greatest  masters.  La 
Harpe  in  his  correspondence,  mentions  it 
with  a  degree  of  contempt  which  is  rendcre«I 
very  ridiculous  by  the  invariable  success  it 
has  since  obtained.  The  contest  was  so 
violent,  that  even  the  name  of  Gluck  did  nut 
prevail  until  after  the  thirteenth  representa- 
tion :  the  score  uf  Salieri  was  than  estimated 
•8  it  deserved,  and  his  friend  transferred  to 
bim  tlie  glory  to  which  he  was  justly  en- 
titled. A  certain  air  of  peculiarity  pervades 
the  music  of  this  Opera,  it  abounds  in  forci- 
ble expression  particularly  in  the  recitatives, 
and  the  concerted  pieces  are  learned  and 
rich  in  effect.  The  choruses  are  extremely 
various ;  they  by  turns  present  specimens  of 
the  terrible  and  the  grace<iil  in  composition. 

We  cannot  pronounce  any  opinion  con- 
cerning _the  merit  of  the  airs  which  >vere 
allotted  to  the  dancing  in  the  original  score. 
Salieri  himself  appointed  MM.  Paer  and 
Spontini  to  compose  new  ones.  These  two 
composers  have  judiciously  preserved  the 
pecuiiar  characteristics  of  Salieri's  music. 
The  Bacchanalian  dance  at  the  termination 
of  the  fourth  act  is  one  of  the  nwst  fanciful 
pieces  in  its  kind  that  we  recollect  to  have 


Madame  Brancfau  performed  the  part  of 
Hypermnestra.  She  is  incomparable  both 
as  a  singer  and  an  actress.  Madame  Saint 
Uuberti  never  infused  more  grace  and  feeling 


into  the  airs  of  this  Opera.  They  seem  in- 
deed to  have  been  composed  expressly  for 
Madame  Branchu.  In  tlie  beautiful  air  in 
the  second  act : — 

*'  Moa  Fire  de  votre  faraille, 
N«  v«aa  montrexpsi  rauanin." 
She  -was  twice  encored  with  the  most  enthu- 
siastic admiration. 

The  scener}-  and  deceratioras  of  this  Opera 
are  inconceivably  splendid.  The  scene  of 
the  infernal  regions  \»  beyond  all  praise;  we 
seera  to  recognise  in  it  the  imagination  of 
Dante  and  Milton,  accommodated  to  the  fa- 
bles of  Paganism.  We  mav  say  with  Pre- 
ville,  that  be  who  conceived  such  a  picture 
mait  Aase  been  ootietted  with  the  tery  devil. 
A  week  would  be  .insufficient  to  describe  it 
minutely.  It  is  a  picture  of  horror  which 
bids  fair  to  deFight  tne  Parisians,  and  to  ren- 
der the  Opera  a  favourite  throughout  the 
winter. 


TBEATBE  BOTAL  ITALIEM. 

First  representation  of  La  Prtaarpstta  in 
Campagna,  an  opera-buffa  in  two  acts. 

There  seems  to  be  a  fatality  attending 
Italian  musicians  who  compose  operas  in 
Paris ;  like  French  poets  who  write  verses 
when  abroad,  they  lose  all  the  inspiration 
and  taste  by  which  they  can  be  anintated 
only  in  the  country  which  gave  them  birth. 
Signor  Pucitta,  who  is  said  to  have  obtained 
the  most  flattering  success  at  the  theatres  of 
Italy,  has  produced  in  Paris  mere  cold  and 
insipid  compositions.  The  new  opera  will 
add  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  its  cojn- 
poser ;  and  it  is  merely  for  the  sake  of 
mentioning  something,  that  we  say  the  bra- 
vura in  the  first  act,  and  the  teruUo  in  the 
second,  are  the  best  pieces  in  the  opera. 

The  honors  of  the  Evening  as  usual  de- 
volved on  Madame  Catalan!.  It  becomes 
every  day  more  and  more  difficult  to  praise 
ihis  lady.  She  so  frequently  aflfords  us  an 
opportunity  of  complimenting  her,  that  the 
set  phrases  of  eulogium  become  tiresome  by 
repetition.  We  cannot  find  terms  to  express 
the  grace  with  which  she  sang  an  air  with 
variations  by  Rode.  The  exquisite  perfor- 
mance of  that  celebrated  artist  on  the  violin 
can  alone  enable  tliose  who  did  not  hear 
Madame  Catalani,  to  form  a  notion  of  the 
brilliancy  and  correctness  of  her  excmtion. 
This  air  exiited  general  enthusiasm,  and  is 
we  think  likely  to  establish  the  success  of 
the  new  Opera.  Some  persons  were  indis- 
creet enough  to  eitcore  it,  and  Madame  Cata- 
lani was  so  extremely  complaisant  as  to 
comply  with  their  wish ;  at  the  conclusion 
she  was  rewarded  by  a  round  of  applause 
which  lasted  nearly  ten  minutes. 


DIGEST  OF  POLITICS  AND 
NEWS. 

We  have  come  at  last  to  the  fortunate 
time  when  there  is  no  newt.  The  dav 
of  battles  has,  happily  for  the  world, 
passed  away;  and,  but  for  an  oc- 
casional aabiucade  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  or  a  cbace  of  a  Pindanree  party  in 
Hindostan,  we  should  forget  that  there 
were  such  things  as  swords  in  the  world. 
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or  men  mad  eset 
each  other. 

But  in  a  geotlor  s«nse  of  the  word, 
th^re  is  aews  eo«u^^  and,  Europe  is  kt 
this  moment  full  of  the.  most  Mterestin^ 
ooonpatioB,  agitated  with  the  discovery 
of  vigorous  remedies  for  its  past  tumidts, 
and  expanding  with  nobfe  hopes  for  th« 
happiness  of  posterity.  We  shm  give  a 
rapid  glance  at  its  kingdoms  in  succes> 
sion. 

in  Engiaod,  the  last  judgment  hat 
been  done  upon  the  spirit  4n  insurreo* 
tioa.  Meetings  have  been  bekl  for  the 
establishment  of  ^er  hosjntals.  The 
reports  of  the  Saving  Banks  have  been 
most  propitious,  and  these  aflminible  in- 
stitutions promise  to  introduce  the  ele- 
ments  of  economy  and  industry  among 
the  most  corrupted  and  hopeless  classes 
of  the  people.  Vaccination  has  made 
additional  progress.  The  Society  for 
abolishing  the  cleansing  of  chimneys  by 
boys,  has  nearly  completed  its  object. 
Meetings  of  the  district  Bible  Associations 
have  been  held.  Suoh  are  some  of  the 
hjMurs  of  the  English  mind  during  a  sin- 
gle  week,  and  they  have  the  distinction 
of  English  benevolence.  There  has  been 
nothing  similar  to  them  on  earth. 

Our  public  relations  have  been  undis- 
turbed and  unmarked.  The  rumour  of 
some  diminution  of  the  allied  force  ia 
France  has  been  renewed.  A  proclama- 
tion has  prohibited  Engiisbmen  from 
embarking  in  the  service  either  of  Spain 
or  its  Celooies  during  their  contest. 
Stocks  were  so  high  as  83.  The  meet- 
ing of  Parliament  was  fixed  for  January 
27th,  ' 

In  France,  the  liberty  of  the  press  has 
been  virtually  abolished ;  the  newspapers 
having  been  given  up  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Minister  of  Police  for 
three  years.  A  coiucrip{i«)i  has  been 
proposed  for  recruiting  the  army !  M. 
De  Cwse  still  engrosses  the  power  of  the 
ministry. 

In  Spain  there  seems  to  be,  as  in  old 
times,  poverty  and  tranquillity.  The 
people  have  got  back  their  loquisitibii; 
and  the  Government  the  only  thing  £»r 
which  they  thought  it  worth  while  to 
negociate,  the  Slave  IVade  for  five  yearit. 
For  this  brutal  and  wicked  desire,  they 
will  be  visited  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God 
in  Heaven ;  and  it  may  be  well  for  Spain 
and  Portugal  too,  the  only  nations  that 
have  persevered  in  the  trwBic  of  hnman 
beings,  if  their  punishment  is  not  deeper 
than  the  loss  of  thek  colonial  posses- 
sions. 

A  fleet  from  Algiers,  with  the  plicife 
on  board,  is  hovering  off  the  Peninsaw. 
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HYDROPHOBIA.  > 
"Mt.  Editor,  The  pleasure  I  fait  in 
TetMliog  tbe  wonderAil  emcts  of  the  Aliima 
iPlanti^lo,  has  induced  me  to  intrude  a  i*- 
iqiieat  of  a  copy  of  the  plant  in  your  next 
, valuable  Paper. — I  think  I  know  the  plant, 
artd  am  very  anxious  to  be  certain,  tnat  I 
inav  make  it  known  here ;  and  I  hope  others 
■will  take  the  same  trouble — pleasure  rather ; 
for  great  must  be  the  gratification  of  re- 
(liewing  such  distress  aa  the  horrid  Hydro- 
I  phobia  produced  in  this  parish  about  two 
,  months  siace. 

Your  constant, 
And  very  much  gratified  Reader, 

CBARt£S  fl.  AOAUS. 

c    Edmojitim,  Middletex. 


A  LIGHT  POET, 

O'"  miTATIQJI   OF    AS  AKCIENT  WRtTSIt,) 

'       Is  one  whose  fancy  is  erer  on  the  wing, 
J  and  like  the  butterfly,  or  other  insects  less 
nice  in  their  choice,  flutters  over  aod  touches 
i  •▼err  object  that  comes  in  his  way.  He  is 
I  SM  man  for  a  eloudy  day,  nor  in  the  sun  are 
his  flights  too  high ;  depth  is  ei^uaUy  out  of 
his  way;  be  is  very  soon  aware  ot  his  danger, 
'  and  shrinks  like  the  timid  bather  from  the 
!  power  of  the  stream.' 
I       His  Poetry  is  a  hop,  step,  and  a  jimip : 
i  hts  feathery  lightness  preserves  him  from 
,  the  Mows  of  the  critics,  as  a  straw  floating 
iu   the  air  could  not  be  hurt  by  a  cannon- 
ball  .    A  sliowy  binding  and  a  small  com- 
I  pass,  finds  him  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  the 
;   udies,  and  with  tne  toilet  gear  comes  in  for 
a  share  of  their  attention. 

Could  his  brain-fancies  become  visible, 

r   they  wotild  resemble  amilUner's  shop,  where 

artificial  flowers,  xaiu«,  and  ribbons  made 

'    up  the  amount.    His  gilt  binding  may  for  a 

time  preserve  him  from  an  elevation  he 

!    never  meant  to  reach,  but  if  not  kept  down 

I    by  the  grosser  articles  of  cheese  ana  butter, 

may  at  last  find  his  station  in  the  tail  of  a 

kite. 


A  French  author,  of  tbe  name  ot  Bail,  has 
just  pnblihhed  a  treatise  on  the  Jews  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Though  as  a  sort  of 
Jew  B'lil  we  know  not  what  credit  his  testis 
tnony  may  receive,  we  may  notice  that  he 
calculates  the  whole  Jewish  population  upon 
the  globe  at  6,598.000.  He  allots  18,000  to 
London,  and  60,000  to  England ;  America 
only  3000;  Poland  a  milliua;  Russia  200,000; 
German  stales  half  a  million;  France  50,000 
Italy,  200,000 ;  Netherlands  80,000;  Sweden 
and  Denmark  5000;  Spain  and  Portugual 
10,000;  Persia,  China  and  India,  half  a  mil- 


>  Vecaanetat  prctant  assist  oar  Correspond- 
ent more  than  by  iararting  his  letter  ;  bat  as 
the  literary  Oaiette  has  a  conaiderable  circn- 
lation  over  the  Conthtetit,  we  have  no  donbt 
the  lennest  it  oontahv  win  obtain  the  notice 
it  Bcnts.    Ed. 


lion ;  and  the  Mohammedan  states  of  the 
three  quarters  of  the  old  world,  four  millions. 


HOW  TO  LOOK  rOB  LOST  PBOPBRTT. 

A  countryman  bad  driven  his  horses  into 
the  woods  to  graze,  and  when  he  came  in  the 
evening  to  drive  them  home,  a  grey  horse 
was  missing.  He  looked  a  great  while  for 
him,  and  ran  about  the  neighbourhood  to  no 
purpose.  At  leneth  he  met  a  man  on  horse- 
IMCK,  and  asked  nim  if  he  had  seen  his  grey 
horse.  — "  No,"  said  he,  "  but  have  you 
looked  for  him  V — "  To  be  sive,"  answered 
the  countryman,  "  every  where."—"  Every 
where,"  answered  the  horseman;  "have 
you  looked  for  him  in  the  crow's  nest  on 
that  tree ^'— "No,"  said  the  countrynMm, 
"  how  should  he  come  up  there  ?^— "  That 
is  all  the  same  to  you,'*  replied  the  other, 
"  only  climb  up;  one  must  look  for  lost 
things  where  there  is  the  least  reason  to  ex- 
pect them ;  if  they  were  in  tbe  place  one 
supposes  them,  they  would  not  belott.''— 
The  conntn^oian,  who  bad  no  answer  to 
make  to  this,  began  dimbing  up  the  bigti 
tree ;  and  when  he  had  hardly  eot  half-way 
up,  he  cried  out  joyfully,  "  I  have  found 
him,  I  have  found  him  !"-—"  So  I  thought," 
said  the  man  on  horse-back,  and  rode  away. 
Now  the  countryman  had  not  indeed  found 
the  horse  in  the  nest ;  but  as  crows  build 
upon  the  highest  trees  he  could  overlook  tlie 
whole  wood,  and  then  saw  bis  horse  grazing 
in  a  field  beyond  it. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Miss  Lefanu,  whose  novel  of  Strathallan 
became  so  justly  popular,  has  recently  pub- 
lished another  work,  entitled  Helen  Montr 
eagle.  We  have  read  it,  and  can  safely 
recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  all  who  re- 
ceived delight  from  Strathallan.  The  story 
is  drawn  from  real  life,  and  the  incidents  are 
such  as  do  not  shock  by  their  improbability. 
The  characters  are  forcibly  delineated,  espe- 
cially the  unrelenting  one  of  Lord  Russtre- 
vor,  and  the  chivalrous  high-minded  Sir 
Alraaric  Douglas.  The  heroine  of  the  work, 
Helen  Monteagle,  is  touched  off  with  all  that 
delicacy  and  spirit  which  peculiarly  distin- 
guish the  females  of  Miss  Lefanu.  There 
IS  enough  of  contrast  between  the  characters, 
to  create  variety,  without  producing  the 
efiiect  of  a  studied  and  artificial  contrariety. 
The  best  proof  of  the  skill  and  judgment 
with  which  she  has  wrought  her  narrative, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  undiminished  interest 
excited  by  its  perusal  to  the  last. 

We  bear  that  a  second  Coarse  of  Leetores 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  Thelwall,  extending  to  the 
Monday  before  Christmas. 

Madame  de  Stael's  new  work  on  the  French 
Revolntion  will  shortly  be  pablished,  in  French 
and  English,  under  tbe  snperintendance  of  Mr. 
William  Schl^^l,  the  literary  executor  of  the 
Barone»s.    It  will  form  3  vols.  Svo. 


METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

November  20— Tbonday. 

Tbermomoter  from  SI  to  47. 
Barometer  from  SO,  6-1  to  30,  40.. 
Wind  N.  W.  and  8.  W.  1.— A  thick  fog  in  the 
morning,  which  dispersed  about  noon;  tStiU' 
noon  much  clearer,  evening  clendy. 
Friday,  tl— lliermometer  from  36  to  52. 

Baroautcr  from  SO,  1 S  to  30, 05. 
Wind  S.  W.  {.— Ocnerally  ckwdy  till  the  even- 
ing,  when  it  became  clear. 
.Saturday,  22 — Thermometer  from  36  to  46. 

Barometer  from  SO,  30  to  30,  36, 
Wind  N.  b.    E.  and  S.  W.— Moroiag  and 
noon  clondy,   afternoon    and  evaniag    ranch 
clearer. 
Sonday,  SS— ^iMmotaeter  flNNr9*tn4K 

BanMoeter  fWnn  30, 29  to  30, 21. 
Wnnl  W.  b.  S.  ^— Oenentty  «4*ady. 
Monday,  24— Thermometer  firm  41  to  Sa 

Barometer  from  30,  OS  «•  29,  97. 
Wind  S.  W.  f— Generally  eloiHiy,  with  amefa 
Hril  rain  in  the  aAenuxm  till  tha  eveaiof , 
when  it  became  mech  clearer. 
Tuesday,  33— lliennometerfl'om  31  to  40. 

Barometer  from  29, 98  to  30, 29. 
Wind  W.  and  N.  W.  l.— A  white  frostabont 
seven,  wbidi  disappeared  akoat  eight ;  memmg 
cloa^,  noon  mnch  clearer,  afternoon  and  even- 
ing elondy.—Rain  fUlen  ,03  of  in  inch. 
Wednesday,  26— HiermoMeter  from  35  t»  52. 
Barometer  from  30,  20  to  30,  27. 
Wind  W.  b.  S.  i — The  sun  shone  pleasant^ 
about  one  for  a  short  time ;  the  rest  of  the  dUy 
cloudy. — Rain  fallen  ,075  of  an  inch. 


November  27 — Thursday. 

Thermometer  from  41  to  52. 
Barometer  30, 30  stationary. 
Wind  S.  W.  1.— Generally  oloudy  till  tbe 
evening,  when  it  became  clear. 
Friday,  28— Thermometer  from  37  to  52. 

Barometer  firom  30,  ,30  to  30,  24. 
Wind  S.  W.  1.— GeneiaUy  elondy. 
Saturday,  29— Thermometer  from  42  to  54. 

Barometer  firom  SO,  16  to  30, 14. 
Wind  S.  W.  and  8.  b.  W.  2.— Clondy,  with  a 
little  small  rain  in  the  morning. 
Sunday,  SO— lliermometer  from  48  to  59. 

Barometer  from  SO,  IS  to  SO,  11. 
Wind  S.  W.  and  8.  b.  W.  1.— Cloudy,  with 
tain  in  the  morning  for  a  Aort  time. 
December  l— Monday. 

Thermometer  from  50  (o  56. 
Barometer  from  SO,  04  to  29, 88. 
Wind  S.  b.  W.  1.— Rain  almost  all  the  day ; 
harder  in  the  evening. 
Tuesday,  2— Thermometer  from  45  to  48. 

Barometer  (him  29, 77  to  29. 70. 
Wind  S.  W.  t.— Rain  at  times  throngh  tbe 
day,  with  a  little  sunshine  about  noon;  clear 
evening. — Rain  fallen  ,45  of  an  inch. 
Wednesday,  3 — Thermometer  fhim  30  to  42. 
Barometer  from  29, 68  to  29i  89. 
Wind  N.  W.  and  N.  S.— At  sunrise  the  cloads 
rose  and  began  to  appear  like  falling  wnatlieri 
sket  at  times  in  the  aftnmooo. 

Latitaide51.37.32.N. 
Longitude      3.51.W. 

JOHN  ADAH8. 

Edmetatoa,  Middlesex. 
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MbmoiM  rebOimg  t»  Evbopkan 
4md  Asiatic  Tobket  ;  Edited  from 
Mamuerift  Jewnudt,  hg  RoBKBt  Wal- 
POLB,  M.  A.  Qurto,  pp.-607. 

One  of  the  •dvanUges  of4iie  literary 
GautU  is  the  facility  it  poMeise*  of  an- 
ticipatiog  all  other  pablicatioas  devoted 
to  literature,  in  the  notice  of  new  and  im- 
portaat  publicatioas.  Within  a  few  days 
of  the  appeannce  of  soch  works,  oom- 
mon  diligence  and  attention  enable  it  to 
disseminate  tbrooghout  the  kingdom,  a 
knowledge  of  their  natnn^  style,  aind  con- 
tents. It  is  obnons,  indewlf  tfaat  the 
l&9says  immediately  produced  on  these 
occasions,  mnsf  have  many  of  the  im- 
perfections of  haste  and  want  of  digMtion 
upon  their  heads;  bnt  we  look  confi* 
dently  to  public  indulgence  for  blemishes 
unavoidable  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  humbly  confessing  out  sins 
in  the  first  instance,  endeavour  to  make 
amends  by  more  caieAd  and  deliberate 
inquiry,  when  the  subjects  are  of  merit 
enough  to  induce  us  to  return  to  them  in 
after  periods.  Such  is  the  present ; — a 
work  more  fiiU  of  various  and  interesting 
information  has  not  been  o£Ei»ed  to  the 
perusal  of  the  scholar,  and  man  of  letters 
■a  our  remembrance. 

It  is  not  easy  to  express  the  pleasure 
we  have  already  received  from  it.  The 
constant  association  with  our  earliest  and 
purest  ideas;  the  re-opening  of  chambers 
in  the  mind  which  have  long  been  shut, 
but  yet  contain  some  of  the  treasures  of 
antiquity,  as  if  hidden  there  till  a  spell 
brought  them  again  to  light  and  use ;  the 
revival  of  all  w6  have  read  and  imagined 
of  illustrioiu  Greece,  the  cradle  M  the 
divine  Arts  and  of  diviner  liberty ;  the 
contrast  with  her  modem  condition  and 
oaodem  times  ;  the  contemplation  of  her 
u'cbitectural  glories  crumbling  into  dust, 
y{  her  malclueas  statues  mutilated  and 
Jefaeed,  of  her  heroic  fields  darkly  to  be 
•xplored  in  unknown  lands,  of  her  cities 
traced  in  ruined  heaps,  of  her  multitudes 
lost  in  desolatenest,  of  her  free  spirit  sunk 
in  slavery,  and  of  her  moral  grandeur 
declined  into  barbarism,  u  alinost  too 
»yerwheliqiqg  to  our  faculties,  and  we 
ratlier  quail  under  a  stupefying  admiration 
y€  the  whole,  than  feel  competent  to 
>xamine  an4  ttppjreciate  the  several 
parts — 

Of  Mr.  Wa^e'a  ability,  to  execiite 


this  work,  his  profound  erudition,  bis 
pcMonal  acquaintance  with  Greece,  his 
fiimily  rank  and  consideration  (affording 
access  to  the  best  sources  of  intelligence), 
and  bis  preceding  publications  give  ample 
testimony.  No  man  could  be  named 
moire  eligible  to  do  justice  to  the  task. 
What  tfaat  task  is,  the  preface  informs  us. 

"  The  infurmation  derived  from  those  who 
visit  various  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire 
is  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  which 
is  collected  in  travelling  through  parts  of 
civilized  Europe.  In  Vae  former  case,  we 
not  only  become  acquainted  vitb  a  people 
whose  habits,  institutions,  religion,  policy, 
atid  usages,  are  entirely  opposite  to  tho^e 
which  we  find  in  Christian  Europe;  but 
from  researches  connected  with  the  geogra- 
phy and  natural  history  of  these  countries, 
we  are  able  to  explain  many  passages  of  the 
sacred  writers,  as  well  as  of  other  ancient 
authors;  the  customs  also  and  modes  of  life 
which  still  prevail  in  Syria  and  Egypt  afford 
occasionally  excellent  illustrations  ofthe  Holy 
Scriptures;  and  coins,  vases,  inscriptions, 
throw  lizht  on  the  state  of  the  arts  among 
the  Greeks,  on  different  parts  of  their  history, 
and  on  the  paleography  and  dialects  of  their 
language. 

*'  But  no  person  is  qualified  to  pay  equal 
attention  to  the  vanous  subjects  which 
present  themselves  to  his  notice,  in  a  Journey 
through  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey;  and 
any  antiquities  with  the  geography,  natural 
history,  statistics,  and  antiquities  of  these 
countries  is  oflten  obtained  with  great  diffi- 
culty, even  by  those  who  are  best  prepared 
to  direct  their  attention  to  such  pursuits. 

"  A  selection,  therefore,  from  the  journals 
of  different  travellers,  may  be  the  means  of 
bringing  together  in  a  single  volume  a 
greater  variety  of  information  than  we  can 
expect  to  find  in  the  work  of  any  individual. 

"  Although,  the  publications  of  our  Coun- 
trymen, as  well  as  of  others  who  have  re- 
cently visited  the  Levant,  have  added  many 
valuable  materials  to  those  which  we  before 
possessed,  relating  to  different  parts  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  yet  the  field  of  enquiry  is 
so  wide,  that  much  remains  still  to  eneage 
the  notice  and  attention  oi  future  travellers. 
Our  knowledge  of  these  countries  is  neces- 
sarily acquirn  by  slow  degrees;  various  cir- 
cumstances occasionally  mterrupt  the  re- 
searches of  those  who  explore  them;  some 
provinces  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  an 
able  and  efficient  system  of  government  are 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  robbers  and 
wandering  tribes;  through  these  the  tra- 
veller »  obliged  to  pass  in  haste;  at  other 
times,  sickness,  arising  from  the  heat  ofthe 
climate  or  the  season  of  the  year,  impedes 
his  progress.    The  want  of  read;|F  communi- 


ing  the  information  which  he  seeks.  To 
these  we  must  add  the  dangers  be  incurs  in 
exploring  (he  more  unciviliised  districts  of 
the  empire. 

.      ...•••*•.• 

"  The  observations  of  those  whose  papers 
are  now  published  for  the  first  time,  are 
communicated  either  in  the  form  of  journals 
and  letters,  or  detached  Essays.  There  are 
advantages  attending  each  of  these  separate 
modes ;  in  the  former,  the  remarks  of  the 
traveller  are  given  as  they  presented  them- 
selves to  his  mind  Oa  the  spot,  without  any 
unnecessary  amplification  or  expansion;  and 
in  adopting  the  latter  method,  the  writer  by 
subsequent  reading  and  enquiry  is  able  to 
bestow  more  attention  on  the  subject,  than 
is  consistent  with  the  form  of  a  mere  narf»- 
tive  or  jounial." 

The  editor  proceeds,  in  this  preface, 
to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the 
individuals  to  whom  he  i»  indebted  for 
the  original  and  valuable  cbinnmiicationB 
which  appear  in  his  volume.  These  are  "^ 
chiefly,  "An  Account  of  a  Journey  through 
tbe  district  of  Maina,  in  the  Morea,"  by 
Mr.  Mmitt,  and  remarks  on  the  TrofMi, 
by  the  same.  The  MSS.  of  the  late 
Dr.  Sihtkorp  supply  much  importuot 
matter  respecting  both  these  subjects, 
Parnassus  and  tbe  neighbouring  district, 
tbe  natural  history  of  Greece  and  Cy- 
prus, medicinal  and  economical  uses  of 
the  plants  of  Greece,  Attica,  &c.  &c. ; 
Journey  from  Parium  to  the  Troad,  a»- 
centof  Ida,  ruins  of  Assos,  Mount  Athos, 
Monastic  Institutions  on  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain, Monastic  libraries,  &c.  by  Dr. 
Hunt  t  Letters  from  the  late  Pro/euor 
Carfylf,  during  his  residence  in  Turkey; 
Plants  collected  in  Cyprus,  and  (Re- 
marks on  the  modem  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  by  Dr.  Hume ;  Journal  of  a 
Voyage  up  the  Nile  to  Nubia,  by  Ctqrt, 
light;  on  the  Olives  and  Vines  and 
Com  of  Zante,  by  Mr.  Hamldtu,  who 
also  treats  of  theTc^grapby  of  Athens, 
of  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  of  the  Syrinx  of 
Strabo,  and  other  topics  of  equal  inte- 
rest ;  Journal  through  Beeotiaand  Pboci^ 
ascent  to  the  Coiycian  cave,  Rbamnus ; 
Ruins  of  Temple  of  Nemesis,  &c.  by 
Mr.  R^ka ;  Remarks  on  the  Mitltaiy 
Arcbitectare  of  tbe  Greeks,  by  the  late 
Col.  Sfuire, — ^the  plain  of  Marathon, 
the  continent  of  Greece,  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth  are  also  illustrated  by  the  same 
pen ;  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  the  pyra> 
fflids  and  their  inacriptioaa,    are  ably 


catienwithtbe  inhabitants,  together with'the I T"?.  T^_  ^T^ UtT^iifr'^L-J--- .  *h^ 
ignorance  and  jealousy  io  ffcquenUy  dis-  S**"^-**?  **  "**  -l^l^'t  zl 
^edV  them,  are  obstadeitcT  bis  iquiiv  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  ennehis  the  volume 
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with  the  researches  of  hit  enlightened 
mintt  relative  to  the  mines  of  Lauriam, 
the  coinage  of  the  Athenians,  the  sculp- 
tured marbles  of  Amyclse,  Sic;  Mr. 
WUkin*  is  a  contributor  on  the  subject  of 
the  inscriptions  bronght  fimm  Athens, 
now  in  the  British  Musenm :  Mr.  Hay- 
garth  produces  a  panoramic  view  of 
Athens ;  and  last,  we  may  mention  the 
Editor  himself  filling  up  ul  the  chasms 
in  these  miscellaneous  papers,  comment- 
ing  and  throwing  light  upon  the  whole, 
connecting  and  Olustraling  Ibein  bv  ori- 
ginal observation,  and,  in  fine,  completing 
«  work  uniquely  various  and  compreben- 


Tbere  is  a  preliminary  discourse  on 
the  cause*  of  the  weakness  and  decline  of 
the  Turkish  monarchy,  wbicb  enters  in- 
to  too  many  to|rics  to  admit  of  our  fol- 
lowing it,  though  it  is  at  once  concise 
«nd  replete  with  information.  We  diall 
take  the  liberty,  however,  of  extracting 
two  passages  irom  it,  wbkb  are  episod- 
ical and  curious.  The  first  relates  to  an- 
oient  Arcadia — the  region  of  pastoral 
beauty,  and  all  that  yontlifiil  poets  fancy 
when  they  love.  New  marshes  now 
•pread  over  it  to  a  greater  extent  from 
year  to  year,  and  leproua  auctions  have 
niurped  the  bloom  of  the  Arcadian 
shepherd. 

A  face  furrowed  with  -care,  a  body  lean 
with  hard  labour,  and  scanty  diet,  represent 
the  portrait  of  a  modem  Arcadian.  The  re- 
sidence of  a  number  of  hungry  Turks,  the 
vermin  of  the  Pasha's  Court,  continually  op- 
presses this  hapless  people ;  and  they  seem 
to  exist  only  to  furnish  food  to  their  lazy 
masters.  Among  the  most  powerful  en- 
gines are  the  Codjii  Bashees,  the  treasurers 
of  the  district,  or  rather  the  collectors  of  the 
tases,  and  the  Bishops,  whose  places  are  all 
bought. 

So  says  Dr.  Sibtliorp,  alas ! 
Frigidna  Arcatlibnscoit  in  pmcordia  sangnis! 

Our  other  extract  is  a 

Note  respecting  the  massacre  of  the 
Mamelukes  by  the  Turks  in  181 1 ;  extracted 
from  a  letter  written  by  a  gentleman  in 
Cairo  to  the  Hon.  Frederic  North  on  the  very 
day  on  which  the  event  happened  : — 

"  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  dreadful 
than  the  scene  of  murder.  The  Mamelukes 
had  left  the  Divan,  and  were  arrived  at  one 
of  the  narrow  passages  in  their  way  to  the 
gale  of  the  citadel,  when  a  fire  from  «000 
Albanians  was  poured  in  upon  them,  from 
the  tops  of  the  walls,  and  in  all  directions. 
Unprepared  for  any  thing  of  the  sort,  and 
embarrassed  by  the  want  of  room,  they  were 
capable  of  scarcely  any  resi&unce;  a  few 
almost  haronless  blows  were  all  they  at- 
tempted, and  ttiose  who  were  not  killed  by 
the  fire,  were  dragged  from  their  horses, 
■tripped  naked;  with  a  handkerchief  bound 
round  their  heads,  and  another  round  their 
waists,  they  w«retod  before  the  Pasha  and 
liis  sons,  and  by  tbem  ordered  lo  immediate 


execution.  Even  there  the  silvering  was 
aggravated,  and  instead  of  being  instantly 
beheaded,  many  were  not  at  first  wounded 
mortally ;  they  were  shot  in  different  parts 
of  tbeir  bodies,  with  pistols,  or  stuck  with 
daggers ;  many  struggled  to  break  loose 
from  those  who  held  them ;  some  succeed- 
ed, and  were  killed  in  comers  of  the 
citadel,  or  on  the  top  of  the  Pasha's 
harem.  Others,  quite  boys  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  cned  eagerly  for  mercy, 
protesting  with  very  obvious  truth,  that  they 
were  innocent  of  any  conspiracy,  and  offer- 
ing themselves  as  slaves  to  the  Pasha:  all 
these,  and  in  short,  every  one,  however 
young,  and  incapable  of  guilt,  or  however 
old,  and  tried  in  his  fidelity,  the  most  ele- 
vated and  the  most  obscure,  were  hurried 
before  the  Pasha,  who  sternly  refused  them 
mercy,  one  by  one,  impatient  until  he  was 
assured  tlie  destruction  was  complete.  Here, 
then,  is  an  end  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  this 
is  the  Pasha  who  piques  himself  on  his  cle- 
mency. 1  know  notning  in  the  whole  of 
this  miserable  scene  more  distressing  than 
the  situation  of  the  wives  of  the  Beys;  for  to 
distinguish  in  every  particular,  ibis  tumult 
from  all  others,  even  the  harems  have  not 
been  respected;and  these  unfortunate  women 
driven  from  their  apartments  which  they 
thought  a  kind  of  sanctuary,  and  stripped  of 
nearly  all  their  clothes,  deprived  of  every 
refuge,  are  all  wandering,  without  a  pro- 
tector, without  a  home,  and  even  without 
bread. 

"  They  say,  six  or  seven  hundred  are  al- 
ready killed,  and  a  proclamation  has  been 
cried  through  the  town,  enjoining  every  one 
to  deliver  up  any  Mameluke,  who  may  be 
concealed  in  his  house,  under  pain  of  death, 
and  the  confiscation  of  his  property." 

Having  now  introduced  this  work  to 
our  readers  at  some  length,  we  must  de- 
fer entering  upon  any  of  the  literary  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats  till  future  publica- 
tions, when  we  shall  request  their  atten- 
tion to  what  seems  to  us  most  deserving 
of  being  particularly  selected ;  but  we 
mav  observe  that  the  index  is  too  copious, 
and  the  matter  too  pregnant  with  attrac- 
tion, to  admit  of  jtistice  being  done  to 
the  contents  within  the  limits  of  any 
Review. 

The  New  and  Improved  Edition  of 
■Stephens's  Greek  Thesaurus,  Nos 
I,  II,  III,  IV.  Price  ll.  Is.  each  ;  large 
paper,  21.  2s.  To  be  compkUd  in  abmU 
24  Nvmberg,  1817.  Printed  by  and  for  A. 
J.Valpt,  Tooke's  Court,  Chancery  Lane. 

This  is  a  work  of  vast  importance ; 
and,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  taken  up  and  supported,  may, 
without  any  violation  of  propriety,  be 
termed  A  national  undertaking. 
It  is  trae  that  the  execution  of  it,  like 
the  execution  of  any  other  public  work, 
is  in  the  hands  of  individuals ;  who  have 
a  right  to  look  for  the  fruits  of  profit  and 
of  fitrae  for  tbeir  labour.  But  what 
could  those  individuab  have  done,   or 


where  QDuld..that  labour  have  oom- 
menced,  without  the  patronage  of  the 
learned  and  of  the  wealthy  for  a  toil  to 
take  root  in  t  The  subscription  hnslwcn 
indeed  altogether  without  precedent, — k 
has  been  proportionate  to  the  m^initndfe 
and  weigbtineas  of  the  undertaking,  h 
has  stepped  forward  big  with  that  sv|^ 
port,  which  rank,  and  wealth,  and  talent, 
oould  bestow ;  and  bas,  in  a  word,  ex- 
hibited a  spectacle  of  spirited  Kberafity, 
brilliant,  and  magnificeBt,  and  worthy  of 
the  Britbh  Nation,— «nd  which  none  bnt 
the  British  Nation  could  have  exhibited. 

After  peeping  (to  nse  the  hngnage  of 
fiuniliar  life)  into  this  PaB4oniam  of  S«b>. 
8cribers»  and  satisfying  otir  wdt-wtshing 
cmiotity  as  to  the  qnestion,  "  Who  ase 
there  ?"  the  next  question  that  natalaUy 
suggests  itself  to  us  is—"  Who  are  nM 
there  1"  And  acoordiagly  we  find,  with 
something  of  surpiise  and  of  regret  no 
less,  that  on«  or  hpo  iUtutrious  per- 
sonages are  still  wanting;  who,  from  the 
peculiar  Mattons  which  they  oocupy; 
might  add  a  ray  or  two  of  splendonr  to 
the  pages  of  the  Snbscription-list. 

It  is  now  five  years  since  this  great 
work  was  first  projected ;  and  we  faave 
heard  that  mmc  of  the  Subscribers  have 
begun  already  to  comphiin  of  the  tardi- 
ness of  the  Editors.  These  penons 
would,  however,  do  well  to  consider, 
that,  akbough  five  years  have  undoubt- 
edly elapsed  since  the  work  was  tkcuglU 
of,  it  by  BO  means  foUows  that  the  sanw 
period  should  have  passed  away  siaoe 
die  operations  were  -admaU^  eommeiuti. 
For  indeed  how  should  it  1  That  were  to 
suppose  the  busiiiess  lo  be  projected  and 
begun  on  one  and  the  same  day.  No.  It 
required  tinte  to  collect  the  materiak,* 


'  The  iimnense  namlier  of  books,  iMtk  <M 
and  new,  that  are  oeccaary  for  the  vnder- 
takiof,  mast  be  obviom  to  any  pcnon  wlw 
thinks  at  a]l  on  the  inbject;  as  well  as  tfae 
enormous  expense  incurred  in  their  pnrciiase, 
and  tlie  time  and  troable  required  fbr  collectiag 
tliero.  A  very  slight  examination  of  a  few 
pages  of  tlie  Third  'Nembrr  will  conviace  the 
reader  of  tfae  truth  of  this  remark.  We  sinll 
merely  add,  on  information  which  we  liave  oar- 
selves  received,  that  the  Editors  gave  not  Ins 
ibao  SOM.  fbr  die  immeme  lexicognphical  eet- 
lection*  of  Sen  abkbb,  written  in  two  ioteileavad 
copies  of  Hederic's  Lexicen,  and  in  one  .of  the 
famons  Greek  and  German  Uictionaiy  by 
Schneider.  We  have  beard  abo  that  SOOl.  and 
upwards  was  given  fbr  Oslbbrt  Wakkfibui's 
two  copiei-of^Hedcrie  and  Itit  copy  of  Heiy- 
cfaios.  The  Editors  are  said  likewise  to  be  « 
trraty  at  this  present  for  the  unedited  sapple- 
mentary  matter  to  Stephens,  as  (applied  ai  the 
M8S.  of  Profiassor  Niclas;  wUeh  cannot  Ail 
to  be  a  ceosideiabic  accession  t«  the  woik  ia 
qgestion,  as  well  from  the  known  leanuBg  of 
that  scholar,  as  from  the  fiu:t,  tint  lie  was  eas; 
phiyed  awiqr  yMri  in  notiog  defwn'new  awd  ki- 
tberte  anantfaeDticated  weeds.  Tbejr  have, 
moreover,  hopas  of  an  opportonii;  «£.«an> 
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Ko  consider  of  the  arrangeinent,  the  di- 
gestion, and  circumstanee  of  the  work, — 
to    consult  the  opinions  of  learned  men, 

to  issue  out  notices  of  the  progress 

that  was  making,— and,  above  all,  to  can- 
vass tor  the  subscription,  which  they  had 
Co  do  throaghoat  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire,  and  which  was  not  eflfected  under 
three  years,  and  even  then  at  an  enorm- 
ous  expense.     They  who  uutbinkingly 
accuse  the  Editors  of  dilatoriness  and 
procrastination,  are  requested  to  call  to 
mind  that  Stephens,  who  had  embarked 
all   he  had  on  the  undertaking,  was  ru- 
ined by  the  self-same  work,  which  they 
are  now  reprinting;    and  that,  on  this 
plea  alone  (gianting  that  it  bad  been  poi- 
»ible  for  the  preparations  to  have  been 
inade  at  a'  moment's  warning),   it  would 
have  been  impmdent, — nay,   even  mad- 
ness itself, — to  have  sent  to  press  so  much 
as  a  single  sheet,  until  the  Editors  should 
be  ocnlarh  convinced  that  the  subscrip- 
tion would  warrant  the  undertaking, — 
sbottld  feel  safe  and  sure  that  the  work 
could  not   miscarry.     The   unexpected 
opening  of  the  continent  too  was  another 
▼ery  advisable  source  of  delay;  as  they 
then  felt  themselves  in  possession  of  the 
means  of  consulting  foreign  scholars  as 
well  as  our  own.     From  these  they  have, 
as  was  likely  to  be,   derived  a  multitude 
•f  resources.     To  have  omitted  this  new- 
blown  opportunity,    would    have  been 
to  have  forfeited  their  characters  as  men 
of  judgment.    In  the  eyes  of  the  rational 
'  and  the  learned  tliey  would  have  disqua- 
lified themselves  at  one  blow  for  what 
',  tbey  were  professing  to  perform. 

The  state  of  the  case  thus  fairly  con- 
sidered, oo  proposition  in  Euclid  can  be 
'  plainer  tlian,  that  the  Editors,  instead 
»f  being  dilatory,  hate,  on  the  contrary, 
'  evinced  extraordinary  expedition.    They 
'  have  actually  published  FODR  NUMBERS 
ALREADY, — and  propose  (according  to 
circumstances,    as   they   may   regulate) 
publishing  Five  or  Six  Annually.     This 
'  is  quite  as  last,  and  even  faster  than  we 
could  wish  them  to  proceed, 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Stephens's  Greek  Thesatutu  had 
long  been  secretly  in  preparation,  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Denmark.  The  subscribers  will  be  glad 
to  learn,  that  most  of  the  materiak  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  present  Editors. 

They  who  .are  in  the  ^habit  of  re- 
ferring to  Stephenfs  Thesaurus,  must 
have  observed  that  there  is  in  it  a  very 
great  deficiency  of  words, — that  (to  use 
the  language  of  a  noted  scholar)  it  wants 

sotting  that  portion  of  the  papers  of  the  ede- 
bnted  Bast,  wUeh  tdates  to  Greek  Liesica- 
jtapfcy 


non  centurias  tantum, .  sed  myriades 
etiam  voeabulomm.  Yet  is  Stephens's, 
incomplete  as  it.  is,  and  incomplete  as  all 
Lexicons  must  be,  the  most  perfect  Lex- 
icon of  the  Greek  language  that  exists. 
It  was  well  denominated  by  its  author  a 
"  Thesaurus  Linguas  Grsecse;"  its  in- 
tent being  evidently  to  form  an  entire 
store-house  of  Grecian  literature,  so  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  accounts  that  are 
there  given  of  the  different  Greek  words 
may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  as 
many  distinct  essays.  Hence  is  seen  at 
a  glance  its  decided  superiority  over  a 
Lexicon  eommonfy  so  called.  Great, 
however,  as  is  its  merit  (and  prodigious 
it  is  for  one  man,  and  at  that  early  pe- 
riod of  literature  too),  it  is  nevertheless, 
in  the  nature  of  such  an  undertaking, 
liable  to  censure  on  the  score  of  its  occa- 
sional incorrectness.  But  its  chief  fault 
(we  repeat)  is  its  defectiveness,— 4ts  omis- 
sion of  numberless  words ;  some  thou- 
sands of  which  have  been  collected  and 
noted  down  by  scholars  subsequent  to 
the  days  of  Stephens.  These  errors 
and  omissions  it  will  be  the  business  of 
the  Editors  to  rectify  ;  and  firom  the  spe- 
cimen of  materials  that  they  have  pub* 
lished,  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will 
acquit  themselves  creditably.'  To  enter 
into  the  mintt(i<e  of  these  omissions, 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  sphere  of  a 
publication  like  The  Literary  Ga- 
zette. We  shall  therefore  content  our- 
selves with  referring  our  readers  to  the 
list  of  nutterials  published  by  the  Edi- 
tors about  two  years  ago,  for  gratuitous 
distribution  amongst  the  Subscribers. 
We  shall  only  observe,  that,  besides  the 
additions  which  will  be  supplied  from 
Lexicographers  and  other  scholars  that 
have  flourished  since  the  time  of  Ste- 
phens,— to  the  amount  of  many  thousands 
of  words,  and  besides  what  can  be  sup- 
plied by  the  learning  and  research  of  the 
Elditors  themselves,  they  have  to  rely  on 
the  papers  and  prompt  assistance  of 
Professors  Schab^ek,  Boissonaoe, 
ScHWElOHfUSSR,  CoRAY,  and  Kall 
(of  Copenhagen);  and  the  MS.  addi- 
tions to  Scapula's  Epitome  of  Stephens, 
by  RVHNKBN,  Valcknabr,  Bronck, 
and  D'Orvillb,  and  to  Hederic's  Lex- 
icon by  Gilbert  Wakbfield,.  and 
Dr.  Routb,    President  of    Magdalen 


'  That  oar  readers  may  form  something  like 
an  idea  of  tlie  deficiencies  tliat  will  be  snp- 
plied,  aod  of  the  infinite  advantage  whicli  the 
new  and  forthcoming  edition  will  hare  over  its 
prototype,  we  shall  merely  assert  (which 
we  can  do  with  a  perfect  conviction  of  the  troth 
of  what  we  aay),  is  one  great  teord  and  in  mu 
round  nun,  om  it  «>««,<— that  the  second  edition 
will  be  better  than  the  first  by  above  twejitt 
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College,  Oxford ;  to  say  nothing  of  some 
considerable  contributions  from  numer- 
ous distinguished  scholars  of  our  owa 
nation. 

We  had  almost  omitted  to  remark, 
that  it  is  uniformly  the  practice  of  the 
Editors  to  prefix  an  asterisk  to  such 
words  as  are  omitted  in  the  old  editioa 
of  Stephens ;  and  this  not  merely  in  the 
instances  under  ducussion,  but  in  the 
adduced  quotations  as  well.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  is  obvious  to  every  observer* 
In  the  Index  to  the  Two  First  Numbers 
alone,  two  thousand  words  are  thus 
marked :  and  by  casting  the  eye  over  the 
Index  to  the  Third  Number,  it  appean* 
to  contain  nearly  as  many  new  woixis. 

With  respect  (o  the  copy  of  Constan- 
tine's  Lexicon,  mentioned  in  p.  7.  of  M«r 
terials  for  the  in^ovement  of  Stephens^ 
Gruk  Thesaurus,  we  have  some  obsetua 
recollection  of  having  once  learned  that 
it  is  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Libr«Hry  ^t 
Oxford.  If  this  hint  shall  be  the  meana 
of  its  being  discovered,  we  shall  feel  our- 
selves amply  rewarded  for  being  at  the 
pains  to  give  it.' 

A  curious  fact  has  lately  come  to  our 
knowledge,  which  we  have  firom  undenia^ 
ble  authority  ;  that,  during  the  residence 
of  Buonaparte  at  Elba,  a  Paris  bookseilev 
procured  a  list  of  about  thirty  sub- 
scribers to  the  new  edition.  On  the  re- 
turn, however,  of  the  £x-Emperor,  the 
whole  of  these,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four,  made  bold  to  excuse 
themselves.  We  need  not  remind  out 
leaders,  that  Buonaparte  made  no  scra- 
pie to  seise,  and  appropriate  to  his  own 
use,  the  funds  that  had  been  established 
at  Leipsig,  we  believe,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  printing  a  new  editioa  of  Ste- 
pheni^s  Greek  Thesaurus.  So  much  for 
the  Arch-PafroN  of  Literature  1 

If  it  be  alledged  that  the. editors  are 
young  men,  let  it  be  answered,  that,  after 
all,  youth  is  the  season  for  vigorous  and 
efiective  exertion ;  and  that,  if  they  ar« 
young,  they  have  at  least  bad  the  good 
sense  to  place  themselves  and  their  work 
under  old  and  experienced  direction. 
They  have,  for  their  director  and  their 
guide,  the  first  and  most  accomplished 
scholar  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  number 
of  copies  printed  is  confined  to  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers ;  for,  to  a  scholar  whq 
is  not  a  subscriber,  the  chance  of  gaiuing 
possession  of  a  copy  will  soon  be  very 


'  The  mnning-title  in  the  Verheykiau  Cata- 
logue, Leyden,  1785,  No.  3S6,  is, 

"  R.  Constantini  Lexicon.  Or.  et  tat.  159S. 
olim  fait  Is.  Voisii,  ^ni  a  capite  ad  calcem  Ad- 
ndtatt.  snas  adscriput,  qnibus  et  aliomm  accas- 
senint." 
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Uniited.  Wc  briiew  than  are  a  few 
Ticaacies  yet ;  and  cannot  bdp  strongly 
ad»isiBf  sneh  as  imty  see  this  notice,  and 
do  not  yet  subscribe,  not  to  pass  by  this 
opportonity  of  drawing  into  their  rainily, 
at  a  price  comparative^  trifling,  (when  it 
is  recollected  that  tbe  price  of  the  old 
edition  had  got  up  to  7S^-),  what  migbt 
•erve  a«  an  invaluable  beir'^oom  to  their 
pottentft  posterity.' 

The  List  of  Subseriben  irill  be  pmted 
in  the  worir,  and  the  names  of  the  pos- 
•essors  be  distingaisbed,  in  tbeir  respec- 
tive copies,  by  red  ebanclers;  while 
the  names  of  all  the  restwiH,  of  coarse, 
be  printed  in  Naekivk.  Thus,  in  future 
generations,  it  will  be  told  by  the  sub- 
scription-list, that  this  was  A.'8  copy, 
that  B.'s,  and  so  oa.  Eacb  copy  will 
thw  be  made,  if  we  may  uae  the  eapras- 
nem,  mf&mUg-puee. 

We  lean*  Mwt  swne  persoas,  whe  do 
not  ,9ppear  to  have  read  the  Advertise- 
nent  to  No.  lit.  hftve  put  atf  entire  mis- 
ooostructioB  on  the  publication  of  The 
Ohttarim  ;  as  if  it  were  somethiBs  quite 
inrpoahidrvvof  and  foreign  ftom  the  an- 
deitakiag^— wfacR  tfae  fact  a,  that  Ste- 
PHSNS  Mmulf  flsmfe  ikt  Gl«$»aria  an 
integrai  part  of  kit  great  work.  The 
Gkissaries  are  a  principal  fl»atwe  in  the 
Thesaurus  itself,  and  were  first  published 
by  Stephens  m  his  Appen«Kx.  They  are 
mat,  as  has  been  representied,  mere  sap- 
pteawLBtaiy  matter  from  the  pen  ef  the 
KditMPs,  but  the  geanioe  ompriog  of 
H.  Sh*En!EN9  himself,  as  enkirgea  by 
Labbe, — printed  by  the  E(fitors  agreea- 
bly with  thctr  contract  with  the  public ; 
aaia  without  whiok  the  work  would,  ot 
course,  be  broken  and  inrperfeet.  Nei- 
fker  wiM  the  siae  of  Ac  boe«  be  increased 
by  this ;  the  Glossaries  having  been  takes 
into  the  account  when  the  prospectus  was 
first  issued. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  prooooneing  it  as  our  opioioB  that  the 
work  will  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  noble 
otte, — and  (hat  by  itself  it  would  suttee 
to  perpetuate  the  names  of  its  Editors. 

Dr.  N.  Drake's  "Shakspeasbwic/ 
His  Times.' 

There  is  so  much  curious  matter  con- 
centrated in  these  vdtimes  that  \re  offer 
no  excuse  for  returning  to  them.  The 
fi-st  Part,  which  alone  we  were  able  to 
notice  in  our  Review,  No  XLIV.,  is  li- 
•lited  to  the  life  and  pursuits  of  young 

•  TlK  VMancies  yet  open  hare  beea  occa- 
sioned by  tbe  deoeue  of  (one  of  the  aabaeiibert. 
Itie  price  to  snch  as  are  not  yet  on  tlie  litt  hat, 
as  was  Hkely,  been  raited  already;  aad  tbe 
Editors  (w»  the  Ad**rtiseaieot  to  No.  HI.) 
ueaD,  it  shoald  seem,  shortly  to  raise  It  again. 


Sbakepeare  in  Stratford :  the  «cMM;.t^>ea|  now,  to  hear*  of  a^Courtier  which  hath  birt 
a  wider  scope,  and  treata  ofShahspaan,  his  own  language.    And  to  »««  hov^nsmf 
-  '^    •     -  •      •    gentlewomen  and  ladies  there  are,  that  be- 

side sound  knowledge  of  the  Greeke  and 
Latine  toongs,  are  thereto  no  lesse  skilfiill 
in  the  Spanisb,  Italian,  and  French,  or  in 
some  one  of  them,  it  resteth  not  in  roe :  sith 
I  am  persuaded,  that  as  tbe  noblemen  and 
eentlomen  do  surmount  in  this  bahalfe)  Se 
tnese  come  verie  little  or  notbina  at  all  be- 
hind them  fur  their  jterts;  which  industtie 
God  continue,  and  accomplish  that  which 
otherwise  is  wanting !" 


in  imtnrityt  in  Loadon,  when  he  la 
calcukted  to  have  arrived  about  tfae  year 
1586,  bciitg  tbeU'  twenty-two  years  of 
age.  We  shall  follow  in  our  reinarin,  as 
nearly  as  we  can,  our  antlior's  arrange' 
mcnt  and  the  onward  correot  of  his  tm* 
jecf s  career. 

The  stataof  Eoglirii.  littratnm  a^the 
peiiod  when  one  immoftal  Bard  added 
bis  brilliant  light  to  tfae  gafaixy  is  tlMs 
noticed  by  way  of  introduetion. 

The  literary  period  of  which  we  are  pro- 
ceeding to  etre  a  sliefat  sketch,  may  be 
justly  coBsidered  as  the  most  splendid  in 
our  Annals ;  tor  in  vrhat  equal  portion  of 
our  history  can  we  bring  forward  three  such 
mighty  names  as  Spenser,  Bacon,  and  Shak- 
speare,  each,  in  their  respective  departments, 
remaining  without  a  rival  ^ 
•        •         • 

Literature,  which  had  for  centuries  been 
confined  ta  ecclesiastics  and  scholars  b; 
fessioD,  was,  at  the  commencement  of 
beth's  reign,  thrown  open  to  tbe  higher 
classes  of  general  society.    The  example  was 

fjiven  by  the  Queen  herself;  and  the  nobi- 
ity,  the  superior  orders  of  the  gentry,  and 
even  their  wives  and  daughters,  became 
enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of  letters.  The 
novelty  which  attended  these  studies,  tbe 
eager  desire  to  possess  what  had  beea  so  long 
and  jealout>ly  concealed,  and  the  curiosity  to 
explore  and  rifle  the  treasures  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  world,  which  mystery  and  ima- 
gination had  swelled  into  the  marvellous, 
contributed  to  excite  an  absolute  passion 
for  boeks.  The  court,  the  ducal  castle,  and 
tbe  baronial  ImII,  were  suddenly  converted 
into  academies,  and  could  boast  of  splendid 
libraries,  as  well  as  of  splendid  tapestries. 
In  the  first  of  these,  according  to  Ascham, 
might  be  seen  the  Queen  reading  "  more 
Oreeke  every  day  than  some  Prebendarie  of 
this  church  doth  read  Latin  in  a  whole 
week,"  and  while  she  was  tranelating  Iso- 
crates  or  Seneca,  it  may  be  easily  conceived 
that  her  maids  of  honour  found  it  convenient 
to  praise  aud  to  adopt  the  disposition  of  her 
time.  In  the  second,  observes  Warton,  the 
daue;hter  of  a  duchess  was  taught  not  only 
to  distil  strong  water!:,  but  to  construe  Greek ; 
and  in  tbe  third,  every  young  lady  who  as- 
pired to  be  fiMbiunable,  was  compelled,  in 
imitslion  of  the  greater  wcrid,  to  exiabit  at- 
oulajr  marks  of  erudition. 

With  so  many  bliie-etocking  Comtesaes 
and  Dames,  and  Misees,  it  tni^  really 
be  believed,  that  tbe  mak  sex  tfevated 
tliemsetves  to  leaiaed  pursuits ;  and  ao- 
cordin^y  we  find  it  stated  on  contem- 
porary authority.  (Hurtison's  descrip- 
tion of  England.) 

"  This  further  is  not  to  be  omittad,  to  the 
singular  commendation  of  both  sorts  and 
sexes  of  our  Gourtisrs  here  in  Eoclaod,  that 
there  aw  verie  few  of  them,  vhii£  bava  not 
the  use  aud  skill  of  sundrie  speaches.  beside 
an  excellent  veine  of  writing  befiireiime  not 
regarded.— Trulie  it  is  a  rare  Mnng  with  us 


wanting ! 

This  taste,  however,  was  far  fron^  per- 
vading, as  it  does  in  our  days,  the  bidk 
of  an  enlightened  people.  Lit«ntw» 
was  almost  confined  to  tiie  metropolis 
and  to  persons  of  rank;  and  in  the 
couBtty,  to  read  and  write  ware  still  rare 
accomi^shments.  The  next  eentury, 
thank  Heaven,  saw  mental  cultivatioa 
diffused  throughout  the  kingdooi,  aad 
every  class  of  society,  tuid  at  Um  present 
era  we  may  fiuriy  anticipate  the  time^ 
when  not  to  be  able  to  read  aad  wale 
will  be  considered,  even  in  the  WwMt, 
as  great  a  pbanomenoa  as  the  capaci^ 
to  do  either  was  esteemed  in  tfae  middle 
ranks  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Several  of  Slmkspeare's  countrymen 
were  upon  tfae  stages,  and  cdebratcd  eo* 
medians,  when  he  arrived  in  Load**; 
and  it  is  probable  that  an  aCquaintatiee 
witb  Hemiage  and  the  two  Barbadges 
iatnduced  him  at  once  to  tbe  towa  as  a 
performer,  as  WeH  aa  hia  brother  Ed' 
mend,  who  was  a  player  at  the  Globe, 
aad  dying  ia  1607,  was  buried  in  St.  Sa- 
viour's Cimrefa,  Borough,  as  appears 
from  the  records  of  that  parisb.  91  De> 
cember,  same  year.  Dr.  Drake  con- 
tends, on  good  grounds,  tlial  WWiam 
Shakspeare  was  an  aUe  and  meritorious 
actor;  but,  as  we  would  rather  trace 
him  m  his  more  splendid  and  cndniing 
course,  we  leave  this  portion  of  tfae  weak 
to  pursue  bis  literary  track. 

About  1587,  the  poem  of  Venua  aad 
Adoiiis  appcara  to  have  beea  writtea, 
thoagb  the  first  editioa  was  not  publish- 
ed till  I  593 ;  two  or  three  years  after  tie 
author  had  comnsenoed  dnmatio  poet. 
It  was  dedicated,  as  well  as  tbe  Rape  of 
tacreee,  te  tfae  Eari  of  Soatfauapiea, 
tbe  frieiHl  of  Essex,  aixl  tiie  munitiocat 
patron  of  our  bard.  His  fint  diama, 
f>r.  Drake  holds  to  be  Ikiieles,  a  phy 
which  is  alhided  to  in  the  prolagae'to 
Tke  Bogge  hat  hit  hi*  Pearle,  (nspeet» 
tag  wfaieh  tfaei*  is  a  eaiiaus  nalice  fl««a 
a  oonespoadeat  sigaed  £.  D.  la  tfaelita* 
niy  GasetCe  of  tfae  f9tfa  alt.)  iM  *• 
date  of  wbieb  is  assigaed  to  1IS90.  D». 
D.  iproceeds  tbence  to  sfaow  tfaat  tbe  fisl. 
loinag  is  tke  prab^e  eider  aad  ebmm 
nology  of  tbe  geiuiae  draiaas.    AAev 

L^iy  uit_ci>.i   kjy     ^^_-"  ■v^-'  ■^1^-'  ^v  s.  ^i^ 
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Feridcs,  Comedy  of  Enron,  1591;  Lore's 
Labour  Lost,  same  year ;  King  Hcniy  VL 
Pkrts  I.  and  U.  (the  aothentici^  of  the 
4hirdpait  being  denied)  1592;  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,  and  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet, 1593;  Taming  of  the  Sbrew,  1594; 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verooa,  and  King  Ri- 
chard IIL  1595;  King  Richard  IL  «nd 
King  Henrv  IV.  Parts  I.  and  H.  1596 ; 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Hamlet, 
1597 :  King  John,  and  Alt's  Well  that 
«nds  Well,  1598 :  King  Henry  V.  and 
Macb  Ado  about  Nothing,  15^;  As  You 
Like  It,  l600 ;  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
and  Trailus  and  Cressida,  l601 ;  King 
Henry  VIII.  and  Timon  of  Athens,  1602; 
Measure  for  Measure,  l603 ;  King  Lear, 
j6(H:  Cymbeline.  l605 ;  Macbeth,  l6o6; 
Julius  Caesar,  l607 ;  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra, l608;  Coriolanus,  l609;  The 
Winter's Ta|e,l6lO;  TheTemp«st,  l6ll; 
Othello,  i6l2;  and  Twelfth  Night,  l6i3: 
— in  all,  thirty-five  plays  ^in  twenty-three 
years. 

During  this  brilliant  period,  and  rather 
aHMTe  than  an  equal  number  of  years  pre- 
ceding aud  following,  namely,  duriag  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  flourished  with  great 
cetebrity  as  poets,  Beaumont  (Sir  John), 
Breton,  Browne,  Chalkhill,  Chapman, 
Churcbyard,  Constable,  Daniel,  Davies, 
Davors,  Donne,  Drayton,  Drummond, 
Faii^,  f  itzgeffirey,  the  Fletchers  (Giles 
and  Phineas),  Gascoigne,  Greene,  Hall, 
Harrington,  Jonson,  Lodge,  Marlow, 
Marston,  Niccols,  Raleigh,  Sackville, 
Soudiweil,  Spenser,  Stirling,  Sydney, 
Sylvester,  Turberville,  Tusser,  Wanier, 
Watson,  Willobie,  Wither,  and  Wotten. 
who  may  be  considered  the  forty  master- 
baids  of  the  age.  But  to  these  might  be 
added  the  names  of  very  near  two  hun- 
dred (193)  minor  poets,  who,  with  their 
works,  are  known  to  the  learned  in  black 
letter:  the  whole  furnishing  a  sufiicient 
proof  that  the  Shakspearian  age,  which 
.  produced  two  hundred  and  tliirty-three 
■utbors.wlio  published  their  poetry  in  the 
floUected  form  of  volumes,  was  indeed  an 
era  fertile  in  verse  aud  versifiers. 

Of  the  chief  of  these  writers,  our  au- 
thor gives  concise  and  interesting  biognt- 
pliical  «ke4cbe(,  together  with  specimens 
of  their  style ;  and,  as  our  ennmeiation 
6f  names  nay  be  thought  rather  dry,  we 
ihall,  with  our  readers'  permission,  di- 
grqu  into  this  part  of  his  work,  and  ex- 
tract a  few  of  thepassa^  which  seem 
tout  to  contain  iaKuanation  and  exan^ 
pies  itatt  geneiaily  known  respecting  the 
cmrteaporaries  of  Sfaakspcare. 

Thomas  Lodge,  M.  D.  ^'  has  the  double 
honour  of  being  the  first  who  published  io 
our  language,  a  collecti6a  of  Satires,  so 
named;  »na  Of  having  suggested  to  Shak- 


speare  the  plot  of  bis  As  You  Like  It.  •  • 
"The  work  which  gives  him  precedence  as  a 
writer  of  professed  satires,  is  entitled, "  A  Pig 
for  Momua;  containing  pleasant  varielip, 
inchided  in  Satyr*,  £clogises,  and  £|iistles, 
by  T.  L.  of  Lineolues  Inne,  Gent.  .1695."  It 
is  dedicated  to  William,  Earle  of  Oarbie, 
and,  though  published  two  years  before  the 
appeacance  of  Hall's  Satires,  possesses  a 
spirit,  ease,  and  harmony,  wluch  that  more 
celebrated  poet  has  not  surpassed.  Than 
the  following  lines,  selected  from  the  first 
satire,  we  iuoow  few  w.Kich,  in  the  same 
department,  can  establish  a  better  claim  to 
vigour,  truth,  and  melody : — 

All  men  are  willing  witb  the  world  to  baake. 
Bat  no  man  takes  delight  to  knoweliisfaalte — 
Tell  blecT'-eid  Una*  tint  his  sight  is  cleere, 
Heele  pawae  himselfe  to  boy  tlMe  bread  and 

beere;— 
Ftad  me  a  niggard  that  doth  waat  tiie  Aift 
To  call  bis  cursed  avarice  good  thrift; 
A  rakebell  swome  to  prodigalitie 
That  dares  not  term  it  Uberalitie ; 
A  letcher,  that  hath  lost  both  6esh  and  fiinie. 
That  holds  not  lecberie  a  pleasant  game  : — 
Thus  with  the  world,  the  world  distembles  still. 
And,  to  their  own  confusions,  follow  will ; 
Holding  it  true  felicitie  to  flic 
Not  front  tiie  sinnc,  bat  from  the  seeing  eie. 
The  debt  of  Shakspeare  to  our  author  is  to 
be  found  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Rosa- 
Ijrude :  Euphues  Gollen  Legacie,  found  after 
his  Death  in  his  Cell  at  Silexdra,  by  T.  L. 
Gent."     The  poetical  pieces  interspersed 
through  this  tract  correspond  with  the  cha- 
racter raven  ofLodge's  composition  by  Phil- 
lips; lor  they  are  truly  pastoral,  and  are 
finished  in  a  style  of  great  sweetness,  deli- 
cacy, and  feeling.  •  •  •  • 

"  In  Lodge,  we  find  whole  pastorals  and 
odes,  wbion  have  all  the  ease,  polish,  and 
elegance  of  a  modem  author.  How  natural 
is  vm  sentiment,  and  how  sweet  the  exprea> 
sion  of  the  following  in  Old  DtmotCt  Pattoralt 

Homely  hearts  do  harbonr  qniet ; 

Little  fear,  and  niickle  solace  ; 
State*  SBspect  their  bed  and  diet ; 

Fear  and  craft  do  haant  the  palace. 
Little  would  I,  little  want  I, 

Where  the  mind  and  store  agreeth  ; 
Smallest  comfort  is  not  scanty ; 

Least  he  longs  that  little  seetb. 
Time  hath  been  that  I  have  longed,  . 

Foolish  I  to  like  of  folly, 
To  converse  where  Iwnour  thronged. 

To  my  pleasDTcs  linked  wholly  : 
Now  I  see,  and  seeing  sorrow 

That  the  day  consam'd  return*  not : 
Who  dare  trost  npon  to-morrow. 

When  nor  time  nor  life  sojonms  not ! 

How  charmingly  he  breaks  out  in  the  SoU- 
tary  Shephfrd't  Song : 

O  shady  vale,  O  fidr  enriched  meads, 
O  sacred  bowers,  sweet  fields,  and  ririag 
moantaim, 
O  painted  flowers,  green  herb*  where  Flora 
treads, 
Reiresh'd  by  wanton  winds,  and  watery  fonn- 
tains! 

We  shall  close  this  notice  of  Dr.  Lodge 
with-oneexquistte  quotation  more  from 
RottMiuTt  Madrigal.  '    • 

Love  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee. 
Doth  suck  his  sweet: 


Now  wiUi  bis  wing*  ho  plays  withnw. 
Now  with  his  feet. 

Wiihia  mine  eye*  he  makes  his  rest ; 

His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast ; 

My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast ; 

And  yet  be  rob*  me  of  my  rest. 
Ah,  Wanton,  wiU  ye? 

In  the  portion  of  the  work  under  re- 
view, dedicated  to  the  costume  and  mao- 
ners  of  Shakspeare's  time,  we  find  a 
whimsical  anecdote,  with  which,  as  it  is 
at  once  an  illustration  of  tbe  subject  in 
band,  and  an  exemplar  of  tbe  poetry  of 
tliat  day,  and  a  few  curious  preliminaries 
on  dress,  we  ajwU  (for  the  pKient)  cob* 
dude  oar  rcnarks. 

"  It  soon  became  the  fitshion  to  wear 
these  rapiers,  (swords  which  had  just  super- 
seded the  heavy  or  two-edged  sword,)  of 
such  an  enormous  length,  that  government 
was  obliged  to  interfere,  and  a  sumptuary 
law  was  passed,  to  limit  these  weapons  to 
three fett,  which  was  published  by  proclama- 
tion, together  with  one  for  tbe  curtaihnent 
of  rufis.  "  He,"  says  Stowe, "  was  beld  tbe 
greatest  .gallan^  that  had  the  deepest  ruffe 
and  longest  rapier :  the  offence  to  the  eye 
of  the  one,  and  the  hurt  unto  the  life  of 
subject  that  came  by  the  other,  caused  ber 
Majesty  to  make  proclamation  agaibst  thena 
both,  uid  to  place  selected  grave  citisens  at 
every  eate  to  cut  tbe  ruffes,  and  breake  tbe 
rapierv  points  of  all  passengers  that  exceedr 
ed  a  yard  in  length  of.  tbeir  rapiers."  'Thi* 
regulation  occasioned  a  whimsical  circum- 
stance, related  by  Lord  Talbot,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  dated  June  S3, 
IMOt— «  Tbe  Prencb  imbnsidere,  Jtfonn- 
ewer  Mouiser,  (Malvoisier,)  ridinge  (o  tUce 
tlioayer,in  his  letume  cam  dwwrawe  Smitb- 
fild ;  and  tber,  at  tbe  bars,  was  steayed  by 
thos  offisers  that  sitteth  to  cut  sourds,  by 
reason  his  raper  was  longer  than  tbe  stanite : 
He  was  in  a  great  feaurie,  and  dreawe  his 
raper:  in  tlie  meaae  season  my  Lord  Henry 
Seamore  cam,  and  so  stes|yed  the  manr« 
Hir  Mad*  is  greatlio  offended  wib  the  ofisew, 
in  that  they  wanted  jugement." 

This  account  of  the  male  fashionable  dress, 
during  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  has  suffi- 
ciently borne  out  the  assertion  which  we 
made  at  its  commencement,— that  in  extra- 
vagance and  frivolity,  itsnrpassed  tbe  ex- 
penditure and  caprice  of  the  other  sea;  a 
charge  which  is  repeated  by  Burton  at  the 
close  of  this  era;  for,  exclaiming  against 
tbe  luxury  of  fine  clothes,  he  remarks, — 

Women  are  bad,  and  men  worse.  So 
ridiculous  we  are  in  onr  attires,  and  for  cost 
so  excessive,  that  as  Hierom  said  of  oldv— 
tu  an  ordinary  thing  to  put  a  ihousaod 
oaks,  and  an  hundred  oxen  into  a  suit  of 
apparel,  to  wear  a  whole  manner  ou  bi> 
back.  What  with  shoo-ties,  hangers,  pcints, 
caps  and  feathers,  scarfs,  bands,  cuffs,  &rc., 
in  a  short  space  their  whole  patrimonies  are 
consumed.  Heliogabulns  is  taxed  by  Lam- 
pridivs,  aadadmiMd  in  liia-age  for  wearing 
jewels  in  bia  shoos,  a  common  thing  in  «ur 
times,  not  for  Emperors  and  Panees,  but 
almost  for  serving  men  and  laylors  :  all  the 
flowres,  stars,  oooMaUatkns,  gold  and  pre- 
tious  atones  do  condescend  to  set  out  their 
sboot^ 
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THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE,  AND 


The  <)re«s  of  the  Citizen,  indeed,  wat,  if 
less  rlrgsnt,  equally  showy,  and  sometimes 
fully  as  expensive  as  that  of  the  man  of 
foshion.  The  medium  habit  may,  with  great 
probability,  be  considered  as  sketched  in  the 
following  huhiourous  tale,  derived  from  a 
[topular  pamphlet,'  printed  in  1609: 

A  Citizen,  for  recreaiion-«ake. 
To  see  the  Country  would  •  joamey  take 
Some  dozen  mile,  or  very  little  more  ; 
TakiDC  bis  leave  with  friends  two  monuis  before. 
With  drinking  h(>altbs,ao<l  ahakinK  by  the  hand, 
At  he  bad  trevail'd  to  somen«w-fonnd-land. 
Well :  taking  horse  with  very  morh  ado, 
London  he  leaveth  for  a  day  or  two  : 
And  as  he  ridetb,  meets  n|>on  the  way 
Such  as  (what  haste  soever)  bid  men  stay. 
*'  Sirrab !  (says  one)  stand,  and  yoar  pane  de- 
lifer, 
I  am  a  taker,  thou  most  be  a  gieer." 
Vnto  a  wood  bard  by  they  hale  him  In, 
And  rifle  him  onto  bis  very  skin. 
"  Maisters,  (quoth  be)  pray  beare  me  ere  ye  go  : 
For  yon  have  rob'd  more  now  than  yon  doknow. 
My  horse,  in  truth,  I  borrow'd  of  my  brother : 
The  bridle  and  the  saddl:?,  of  another : 
The  jtrfcia  and  tlie  6««es  be  a  tay  tor's : 
The  $ettrfe,  I  do  assure  yon,  is  a  saviour's : 
TiM/aUing  Aaad  is  likewise  none  of  mine, 
tior  euffa;  at  tme  as  this  good  light  doth 
'  thine. 

The  tattin-doMet  and  royt'd  ttUut  ho$t 
Are  our  Cburcb-warden's — all  the  parish  knows. 
The  boots  are  John  tbe  Grocer's  at  the  Swan  : 
The  spiirrs  were  lent  me  by  a  serving  mat). 
One  V  my  ring;  that  with  the  great  red  itone, 
In  tooth  I  borrow'd  of  my  Gossip  Jone : 
Her  husband  knows  not  of  it,  Gentlemeli  I 
Tbns  stands  my  case:—  I  pray  shew  ftroor 

then." 
<<  Why,  (qnotb  the  tlieevet)  tbon  need'st  not 

greatly  care. 
Since  in  thy  lots  to  many  beare  a  share. 
I'be  world  goes  hard :  many  good  fellowes  lacke: 
Looke  not,  at  this  time,  for  a  penny  backe : 
Go,  tell,  at  London,  thou  did'st  meete  with  foui  e 
lliat,  ri6ing  thee,  have  rob'd  at  least, a  score. 

COUKT  PilSTORET's   UlSTORT   OF  LeOISIA- 

Tioic.    4  vols.  8vo. 

t FRENCH  LITEBATURE.] 
:,  which  is  only  the  commence- 
ment of  the  general  history  of  Legislation, 
combines  with  profound  erudition  a  happy 
arrangement  of  the  materials,  a  judicious  ap- 
plication of  historical  facts,  and  a  style  suit- 
able to  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  tbe  merit 
of  constantly  enforcing  maxims  worthy  of 
that  policy  which  aims  at  the  stability  of 
einpires  and  the  happiness  of  nations. 

'These  four  volumes  relate  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  Assyrians,  tbe  Babylonians,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Hebrews. 
What  the  author  has  collected  respecting 
tbe  history  and  the  legislation  of  these  peo- 
ple, gives  a  more  complete  picture  than  we 
naveliitherto  possessea  uf  their  civil  and  re- 
iigious  polity. 

The  leariied  researches  of  the  author  are 
prece«led  by  an  introduction,  which  is  remark- 
able for  the  nature  and.  choice  uf  the 
thoughts,  and  for  the  elevation  and  preci- 

'  Doctor  Merrie-raan :  or  Nothing  bat  Mirth. 
Written  by  S.  R.(8uppofed  Samuel  Rowland). 
At  London,  printed  for  John  Deane,  and  are  tit 
be  told  at  bu  tboppe  at  Temple  Bane,  uader 
thagatc. 


sion  of  the -i..ie.  T  m  KHirv  uI  le.^i'ilH  i<'i' 
IS  in  all  countries  >«  i>Miiiiai<  ly  connt' 
with  that  of  the  government,  that,  in  un- 
folding the  origin,  the  establishment,  and 
the  influence  of  the  laws  which  prevailed  in 
different  nations,  the  author  could  not  avoid 
giving  some  details  respecting  the  policy  of 
the  princes  who  governed  them  ;  and,  in  re- 
gard to  the  good  or  ill  fortune  which  those 
princes  and  nations  experienced.  But  in  an 
analysis,  which  must  limit  itself  to  explaining 
the  principal  and  essential  object  of  the  work, 
these  brilliant  accessaries  must  be  neg- 
lected. 

Legulation  of  the.  Atn/riata,  Bah/loniatu, 
and  Egypliani,  In  the  kingdoms  of  Assyria, 
Babylon,  and  Egypt,  the  government  was 
monarchical.  Modern  writers,  founding 
their  opinions  on  some  particular  circum- 
stances, have  advanced  different  systems  on 
the  nature  of  the  government  among  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Babylonian*,  ^ther 
Ilardouin  thought  it  was  democratical ; 
Goguet  and  Bianchi  afterwards  maintained 
that  it  was  limited;  Goguet  supposes  the 
existence  of  three  councils ;  Bianchi  admits 
the  concurrence  of  the  great  men  and  the 
people ;  M.  Pastoret  contends  that  the  royal 
authority  was  unlimited,  and  that  various 
incontestible  facts  do  not  allow  us  to  enter- 
tain a  doubt  00  the  subject.^  The  kings, 
says  be,  had  the  power  .of  life,  and  death 
over  their  subjects;  they  themselves  pro- 
nounced sentence  upon  them  without  the 
intervention  of  any  legal  officer.  Landed 
properiy  depended  on  the  crown ;  they  were 
called  king$  of  Kings ;  they  demanded  and 
received  adoration.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  women  were  not  excluded  from  suc- 
ceeding to  tbe  throne. 

The  same  doubts  have  arisen  upon  the 
nature  of  the  government  of  Egypt.  Some 
writers,  among  whom  the  authority  of  Bos- 
suet  and  Montesquieu  ought  to  have  great 
weight,  have  contended  that  the  govenimeni 
was  limited.  M.  Pastoret  maintains,  and 
endeavours  to  prove,  by  the  comparison  of 
several  Acts,  that  it  was  absolute :  he  al- 
leges the  two  months'  mourning  prescribed 
by  the  King  to  the  whole  nation  on  the 
death  of  Jacob;  the  title  of  Kings  of  Kings, 
and  Lords  of  Lords,  which  they  arrogated 
to  themselves;  the  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  they  themselves  inflicted  penalties, 
and  pronounced  the  condemnation  of  per- 
sons and  the  confiscation  of  property,  with- 
out the  observance  of  legal  formalities ;  the 
total  want  of  any  guarantee  fur  the  civil  li- 
berty of  their  subjects;  the  right  (or  at  least 
the  fact)  of  disposing  at  will  of  the  public 
possessions ;  the  circumstance  that  the  ju- 
dicial power  was  not  independent  of  the 
throne;  the  operations  of  Sesostris,  who  en- 
tirely changed  the  division  and  the  general 
administration  of  Egypt;  the  burden  im- 
posed on  thtf  people  of  erecting  the  pyra- 
mids, &c.  We  cannot  follow  the  author  in 
the  discussion  of  the  different  causes  which 
modified  this  absolute  power.  The  principal 
were,  religion,  the  authority  of  the  priesi!>, 
the  judgment  on  the  Kings  after  death.  M. 
Pastorat  examines  the  question,  whether  the 
crown  were  elective,  and  he  thinks  it  was 
not,  at  least  after  a  certain  time;  and  that,  if 


'here  ever  was  any  election,  it  was  oitly  at 
•  very  ancient  period. 

Assyria  was  divided  by  Ninus  into  pro- 
vinces ;  to  him  is  also  attributed  the  clas- 
sification of  the  subjects  into  several  tribes: 
the  children  followed  the  profession  of  their 
fathers.  The  Chaldeans  were  one  of  these 
tribes,  and  lormed  a  separate  and  hereditary 
caste  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  attar, 
like  the  priests  of  Egypt,  and  the  children  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  kingdom  was  opea 
to  foreigners,  who  even  received  encourage- 
ments to  settle  in  it.  '  Public  timibs  were 
erected  to  the  warriors  who  (ell  in  battle. 

Egypt  was  also  divided  into  provinces, 
which  the  Greeks  called  Numes,  and  which 
were  subdivided  into  I'oparcbies,  below 
which  there  were  various  other  subdivisions. 
The  King  chose  the  persons  who  were  to  ex- 
ercise his  authority  m  them.  The  cittzena 
were  divided  into  several  classes,  and  pro- 
fessions were  hereditary.  The  most  general 
opinion  is,  that  there  were  five  classes;  tba 
warriors,  the  priests,  the  labourers,  tbe  arti- 
sans, the  shepherds ;  thus  every  body  ne- 
cessarily had  an  occupation,  and,  as  Bos- 
suet  says,  it  was  not  permitted  to  be  useless 
to  the  state.  Schools  of  instruction  were 
established  all  over  Eeypt.  It  was  one  of 
the  maxims  of  Egypt,  that  four  powers  pre- 
sided over  the  lite  uf  man,  genius,  fortune, 
love,  and  necessity.  There  was  a  law 
which  prohibited  the  burning  of  the  dead. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Psammeticus,  pri- 
vileges were  granted  to  foreigners  who 
settled  in  Egypt.  Under  Nechos,  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  was  undertaken  to  join 
the  Nile  with  the  Eled  Sea,  to  unite  Europe 
and  Asia,  tbe  Mediterranean,  with  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  Amasis  confirmed  to  the  Greeks 
their  commercial  establishments,  and  petw 
mitted  them  to  have  judges  of  their  own, 
and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Jjowi  relative  to  properly  and  to  taxeM.— 
The  Kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  were 
proprietors  of  all  the  lands  in  their  kingdom, 
and  let  them  fur  an  annual  rent;  the  em- 
ployment of  Inspectors  General,  who  super- 
intended the  progress  of  agriculture,,  was 
considered  as  very  honourable.  _  There  were 
indirect  taxes,  which  were  levied  on  goods 
at  the  entrance  of  the  towns.  Condiilac  ad- 
vanced that  the  imports  were  not  regulated 
by  the  will  of  the  King  alone,  but  that  pro- 
vincial assemblies  in  different  parts  of  tbe 
empire  fixed  the  amount  of  them,  for  all  and 
for  each  in  particular  ;  that  it  was  a  grata- 
itoiis  gift,  not  an  ordinary  or  forced  contri- 
bution. M.  Pastoret,  refuting  this  assertion, 
pretends  that  Condiilac  has  not  Quoted  a  siit- 
gle  authority  precisely  applicau*  to  this 
point. 

As  to  Egypt  it  is  certain  that  the  land 
paid  afiflh  of^ the  revenue;  so  that,  when  cir- 
cumstances rendered  the  revenue  less,  the 
payment  was  reduced  in  proportion.  "The 
other  four  parts,"  says  the  author,  ."  re- 
mained to  the  Egyptians  for  theiuelves, 
their  families,  the  expences  of  cultivatioo, 
the  indirect  contributions,  and-some  otbet 
taxes,  which  were  to  be  paid  to  the  priests 
or  to  tbe  soldiers/' 

It  seems  that  the  government  reaerved 
to  itwlf  the  cultivation  and  tale  of  tbe  F^ 
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pjTuft,  which  serred,  as  ia  knowo,  to  nuike 
sails,  clothes,  cordtee,  and  was  employed 
for  writing  on.  In  later  times,  a  King  ot 
Egypt  having  prohibited  the  exportation  ot 
papyrus  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamiis,  the 
merchants  of  that  country  suppli«l  the  place 
of  the  papyrus  by  the  use  of  parchment, 
which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  different 
natioiis,  and  which  still  retains  in  its  name 
the  remembrance  of  its  origin.  The  duties 
levied  on  goods  sent  from  one  town  to 
another,  on  the  isheries,  on  the  produce 
of  the  mines  of  gold  and  Nher;  various  ex- 
traordinary contributions  nther  in  money  or 
in  kind,  added  to  the  public  revenues.  Though 
the  domains  of- the  monarchs  and  of  the 
priests  together,  made  the  half  of  the  lands 
of  Egypt,  a  tribute  waa  farther  exacted,  for 
the  support  of  the  sacred  animals.  The  go- 
vernors of  the  provinces  were  charged  with 
the  levying  of  the  taxes ;  the  priests  seem  to 
have  bad  some  superintendance  of  the  du- 
ties levied  on  merchandize. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

LETTERS    ON   SWEDEN. 

BY  BARON  BDRQOINO. 

I.ETTEa  VI. 

To  the  Countess  of  C 

Stockholm,  180*. 

TUEATRKS    AT  STOCK  nOLK. 

During  the  reign  of  Gusiavus  the  Third, 
Stockholm  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
capitals  in  Europe.  In  his  head,  which  was 
capable  of  embracing  every  thing,  all  went 
on  together  with  the  greatest  regularity  and 
order  ; — Court  intrigues,  business  with  the 
ministers,  correspondence  of  every  kind; 
and  the  superintendance  of  the  departmeut 
da  plaairi,  in  which  he  was  himself  the 
first,  or  rather  the  only  Minister.  From  a 
political  conference,  he  went  directly  to  the 
rehearsal  of  a  comedy ;  and  it  may  be  said, 
that,  next  to  ambition,  the  stage  was  his 
ruling  passion.  Whatever  related  to  the 
theatre,  the  scenery,  the  properties,  and 
ballets,  he  directed  in  person.  He  encou- 
raged dramatic  writers,  gave  them  advice, 
and  suggested  plots  to  them.  After  a  sketch 
of  his,  the  poet  Kellgreen  composed  his 
Gustavus  Vasa.  Chance  has  thrown  in  my 
way  another  sketch  in  his  own  hand-writing. 
I  here  give  you  the  beginning  of  it,  unaltered 
in  stjrle  and  orthography,  by  which  you 
may  judge,  that  the  King,  in  spite  of  his 
good  education,  did  not  understand  French. 
"  La  iere  Scene  souvre  entre  las  Casaz  et  la 
fille  d'Ataliba.  II  vient  la  voire,  il  I'a 
connue  dans  son  premier  voyage,  quand  ii 
suivit  Pisare  i  Quito,  Elle  tut  eclair^  par 
lui  sur  la  vrai  foi  et  Pisare  I'aima. — Almagre 
senti_  pour  elle  ce  mftme  amour ;  mais  il  fut 
dedugn^e.  II  a  consu  pour  ce  dedaiu  une 
haine  inv^terfi  contre  les  Peruviens,  mais 
heureusement  il  est  eioignee  et  le  moment 
d'une  Union  stable  est  arrive.  Ce  si  fait  I'ex- 
position." — Gustavus  did  not,  however,  al- 
ways confine  himself  to  mere  sketches.  He 
himself  composed  whole  pieces  in  the  Swe- 
dish language,  some  of  which  are  stiU  acted 
at  times.  His  worki,  which  the  piesent  King 


is  having  printed  in  the  French  language, 
will  contain  almost  all  the  pieces  from  hut 
own  pen ;  but  th^  will  at  once  show,  that 
everyone  should  abide  by  his  own  trade,  and 
that  Gustavus  understood  making  speeches 
to  the  Diet  better  than  the  art  of  dramatic 
composition.  During  his  reign  there  were 
in  Stockholm,  which  does  not  contain  80,000 
inhabitants,  four  theatres,  two  Swedish,  a 
Grand  Opera,  and  one  French  Theatre.  A 
part  of  them  vanished  with  him,  the  rest 
have  become  mean,  and  excite  pity,  when 
we  recollect  the  past.  His  successor  has 
fewer  frivolous  inclinations,  and  has  by  no 
means  the  entbusiam  of  his  father  for  the 
fine  arts :  there  are  still,  at  least  during  the 
winter,  two  theatres  in  Stockholm  ;  the  Na- 
tional Theatre,  which  is  open  the  whole  year, 
and  the  Grand  Opera,  which  is  open  only 
about  six  months.  The  National  Theatre 
of  the  Swedes,  (by  them  called  the  Drama- 
tic,) is  evidently  formed  after  us  and  the 
English.  They  have  borrowed  from  both 
nations  a  considerable  number  of  pieces ; 
those  of  Kotxebur,  in  particular,  more  than 
those  of  IfBand,  are  the  order  of  the  day 
with  them.  Ttie  English  pieces  are,  as  with 
us,  translated  with  scropulous  exactness. 
The  Swedes,  however,  particularly  hoast  of 
their  admirable  translations  of  Phsedra,  Rha- 
damistus,  Tancred,  Semiramis,  and  some  of 
Moliere's  plays  ;  Uiey  have  also  dune  Picard 
the  honour  of  translation,  and  merely  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  comedy,  which  would 
hardlv  have  merited  it  among  us.  It  is 
called,  if  I  do  not  mistake.  La  Diligence  de 
Cholgny.  Did  the  translator  real^  think 
that  such  nonsense  would  be  interesting.' 
and  that,  too,  in  a  country  where  they  do 
not  even  know  what  is  meant  by  a  diligence ) 
In  the  representation  many  jokes  were  lost ; 
but  even  bad  they  been  understood,  they 
would  not  have  much  amused  the  Swedes, 
who,  in  spite  of  their  reputation  of  being  the 
French  of  the  North,  are  as  hard  to  be 
electrified,  at  least  in  the  theatre,  as  we 
are. '  This  is  partly  the  fault  of  the  actors, 
who  neither  take  sufficient  pains,  nor  possess 
power  to   produce  any  great  effect  on  the 

fmblic.  He  who  wants  to  hear  a  hearty 
augh,  or  to  see  tears  of  emotion  shed,  must 
not  go  to  the  Swedish  Theatres. 

Toumure,  as  the  French  call  it,  cannot  be 
denie<l  the  Swedish  actors ;  sometimes  they 
become  a  little  animated.  I  have  particu- 
larly observed  this  in  the  representation  of 
some  foreign  tragedies.  In  the  Rhadamis- 
tus,  for  instance,  I  saw  with  pleasure  Miss 
Frank  in  the  character  of  Zenobia,  and  three 
actors,  of  whom  the  most  distinguished  was 
named  Widderberg.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  less  toleraole  in  the  higher  comed.v. 
They  have  nothing  noble,  either  in  their 
action  or  their  delivery,  and  do  not  at  all 
undei«t€md  the  dumb  show,  without  which 
all  theatrical  illusion  is  lost;  they  come  in 
as  if  to  pay  a  new-year's  visit,  and  go  out 
as  if  they  wanted  to  take  fresh  air ;  on  which 
occasions  one  is  often  tempted  to  do  the 
same.  They  appear  to  more  advantage  in 
farce.     Upon  the  whole,  however,  there  are 


'  Itmnit  be.remrmbered,  that  these  Letters 
wece  to  paw  as  the  prodoctioa  of  a  Oeiaiaatra- 
veUer.— Editor. 


perliaps  no  more  than  three  actresses,  and 
ahuut  as  many  actors,  above  mediocrity.— 
Most  of  the  actresses  are  pretty ;  amung  the 
rest  I  was  struck  with  a  Mad.  Remi,  as  an 
admirable  scubrette;  and  more  especially 
with  a  Mr.  Hiortsberg,  who  has  very  agree' 
able  talents,  and  might  appear  with  honour 
any  where. — Adieu. 

DAVID  HUME. 
We  this  week  conclude  the  E&traets 
we  intend  making  from,  tlie  inedited  Let- 
ters of  Mr.  Hume.  There  is  somrtbing 
to  onr  minds  very  pleasing  in-  the  con- 
templation of  this  disltngnished  author, 
in  the  greater  fiimiliarity  of  epistolary 
correspondence  with  an  elegant  Female. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  idea  of 
having  his  letters  preserved  and  publish- 
ed, was  never  entirely  absent  from  the 
writer ;  if  we  except,  indeed,  the  last 
melancholy,  interesting,  and  most  affect- 
ing of  our  present  selection.  This  single 
note  refutes  all  the  foolish  stories  u- 
vented  respecting  the  dying  remorse  of 
David  Hume.  He  died,  as  he  lived,  a 
philosopher ;  and  whatever  we  may  thinic 
of  bis  principles,  it  is  but  fiiir  to  allow, 
that  they  were  consistent  to  the  last,  and 
sustained  him  even  in  gaiety  before  the 
certain  approach  of  death. 

Dec.  S3, 1768. 

There  was  a  report  here  wliich  got  into 
the  Newspapers,  that  I  was  going  over  to 
France  in  my  former  station,  but  it  never 
had  the  least  foundation.  The  truth  is,  f 
woud  rather  pay  you  a  visit  voluntarily,  than 
in  any  public  character,  tbo'' indeed  the 
prospect  of  Affairs  here  is  so  strange  and 
melancholy  as  wou'd  make  any  one  desirous 
of  withdrawing  from  the  Country  at  any 
rate.  Licentiousness,  or  rather  the  Frenzy 
of  Liberty  has  taken  possession  of  us,  and 
is  throwing  every  thing  into  confusion;  How 
happy  do  I  esteem  it,  that  in  all  my  writings 
I  have  always  kept  at  a  proper  distance  from 
that  tempting  extreme,and  have  maintained 
a  due  regard  to  Magistracy  and  established 
Government,  suitably  to  the  character  of  an 
Historian  and  a  Philosopher. 

I  find  on  that  account  my  authority  grow- 
ing daily  :  and  indeed  have  now  no  reason 
to  coihplain  of  the  public,  tho'  your  par- 
tiality to  me  made  you  think  so  formerly.    ' 

Add  to  this,  that  the  King's  Bounty  puts 
me  in  a  very  opulent  situation.  I  must 
however  expect,  that,  if  any  great  public 
convulsion  happen  my  appointments  will 
cease,  and  reduce  me  to  my  own  revenue. 

But  this  will  be  sufficient  lor  a  Man  of 
Letters,  who  surely  needs  less  money  both 
for  his  Entertainment  and  Credit,  than  other 
people. 

April  17, 1775. 

You  are  mistaken  my  Dear  Madam,  I 
am  sufficiently  of  an  Age  to  feel  the  decline 
of  Life ;  and  I  feel  it  sensibly.  I  have,  how- 
ever, been  always  and  still  am  very  tem- 
perate.   . 

The  only  debauches  I  ever  was  guilty  of 
were  those  of  Study;  and  even  these  were 
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moderate :  For  I  was  alws^  venr  car«ful  of 
my  health  by  using  Exercise.  I  own  that 
this  Country  dues  not  entirely  please  roe, 
particularly  the  climate.  I  sometimes  entei^ 
tain  tl>e  notion  of  returning  to  France:  but 
M  I  coud  Qot  now  at  my  years  bear  the  tu- 
mult uf  Paris,  and  all  Provincial  Towns  are 
unknown  to  me,  I  shall  never  probably 
carry  this  idea  into  Execution. 

Edinburgh,  ?5  January  177S. 
I  am  truly  ashamed,  Dear  Madam,  of  yeur 
having  prevented  me  in  breaking  our  long 
silence,  but  you  have  prevented  me  only  by 
a  few  (lays.  For  I  was  resolved  to  have  writ 
to  you  on  this  commeocemeot  of  the  year, 
and  to  have  renewed  my  Professions  of  un- 
feigned and  unalterable  attachment  to  you  ; 
while  I  was  at  London  I  ha^  continual  Op- 
portunities of  hearing  the  News  of  Paris 
and  particularly  concerning  you;  and  ever 
since  I  had  settled  here,  I  never  saw  any 
body  wbn  came  from  your  p^tof  the  world, 
that  I  did  not  question  concerning  you. 
The  last  Person  tu  whom  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  speaking  of  you  was  Mr,  Dutens — 
But  there  were  many  circumstances  of  yOur 
situation  which  moved  my  anxiety,  and  of 
which  none  but  vourself  coud  give  me  in- 
fonaBtioo.  You  have  been  so  good  as  to 
enter  into  a  detail  of  them  much  to  my  sa- 
tisfaction ;  and  I  heartiW  rejoice  with  you, 
both  on  the  restoration  of  your  Tranquillity 
of  Mind  which  time  and  reflection  have 
happily  effected  and  on  the  domestic  satis- 
faction which  the  Friendship  and  Society  of 
?rour  Daughter  in  law  afford  yon.  These 
ast  consolations  go  near  to  the  Heart,  and 
will  make  you  ample  Compensations  for 
your  Disappointments  in  those  views^  am- 
bition, «nich  you  so  naturally  entertained, 
but  which  the  late  Revolutions  in  France 
might  perhaps  have  rendered  more  full  of 
Inquietude  than  Satisfaction. 

For  my  part  I  have  totally  and  finally  re- 
tired firom  the  world  with  a  Resolution  never 
more  to  appear  on  the  scene  in  any  shape. 
This  purpose  arose,  not  from  Discontent  but 
from  a  satiety.  I  have  now  no  object  but  to 
«t  down  and  think  and  die  in  peace. 
'  What  other  project  can  a  man  of  my  Age 
entertain?  Haippiiy,  I  found  ray  taste  for 
reading  return,  even  with  greater  avidity, 
after  a  pretty  long  interruption.  But  I  guard 
n^self  carefailly  trom  the  temptation  of  ever 
writing  any  more  ;   and  though  I  have  had 

f -eat encouragement  to  cominue  my  History, 
am  resolved  never  again  to  expose  myself 
to  the  censure  of  such  factious  and  passion- 
ate Readers,  as  this  Country  abounds  with. 
There  are  some  people  here  conversible 
enough :  Their  Society  together  with  my 
books  fills  up  my  time  sufficiently,  so  as 
not  to  leave  any  vacancy,  and  I  have  lately 
added  the  Amusement  ofBuilding,  which  has 
given  me  some  occupation.  I  hearken  at- 
tentively to  thje  hopes  you  give  me  of  see- 
ing you  once  more  before  I  die.  I  think  it 
becomes  me  to  me%t  you  at  London;  and 
thouzh  I  have  frequently  declared,  that  I 
shoud  nevermore  see  that  place,  such  an  in- 
cident as 'your  arrival  there  woud  be  suffi- 
cient to  break  all  my  resolutions.  1  only 
desire  to  hsorof  yourjoumeyas  soon  asit 
M  fixed,  and  as  long  befoM  it  to  eMooWd  as 


posuble,  that  I  may  previously  adjust  mat- 
ters so  as  to  share  the  Compliments  with 
others  of  my  friends,  particularly  the  Hert- 
ford Family,  who  may  reasonably  expect 
this  attention  from  me. 

Can  I  b^  of  you  to  mention  my  name  to 
the  Prince  of  Conti,  and  assure  htm,  that 
the  worM  does  not  contain  any  person  more 
devoted  to  him,  or  more  sensible  of  the  ob- 
ligations which  he  imposed  on  me.  I  sup- 
pose Mdm.  de  Barbantane  is  very  agreeably 
situated  with  her  pupil,  the  Dutchess  of 
Barbantane  will  she  be  pleased  to  accept  of 
the  respects  of  an  old  Friend  and  Servant. 

I  beg  to  be  remembered  to  M.  d«  Vier«- 
ville.  If  Miss  Beckct  be  still  with  you  I 
wish  to  make  her  my  Compliments :  I  am 
with  the  greatest  truth  and  Sincerity,  Ever 
Yours 

David  Hume. 

Edinburgh  80th  August  1776. 

Tho'  I  am  certainly  within  a  few  weeks. 
Dear  Madam,  and  perhaps  ivithin  a  few 
days,  of  my  own  Death,  I  coud  not  forbear 
being  struck  with  the  Death  of  the  Prince 
of  Conti,  so  great  a  loss  in  every  particular. 

My  Reflection  carried  me  immediately  to 
your  Situation,  in  this  melancholy  incident. 

What  a  difference  to  you  in  your  whole 
Plan  of  Life.  Pray  write  me  some  particu- 
lars but  in  such  torms  that  you  need  not 
care,  in  case  of  Decease,  into  whose  hands 
your  Letter  may  iail. 

My  Distemper  is  a  Dtarrbsea,  or  Disorder 
in  my  Bowels,  which  has  been  gradually 
undermining  me  these  two  years;  but  within 
these  six  Months  has  been  visibly  hastening 
roe  to  my  end.  I  see  Death  approach  gra- 
dually withoqt  any  anxiety  or  Reeret.  I 
salute  you  with  great  Affection  andRegard 
for  the  last  time. 

David  Home. 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

THE  SEA  SERPENT. 

Of  the  two  following  letters,  the  first,  in 
French,  recals,  in  a  manner  very  honourable 
for  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  and  Bo- 
tany at  Ghent,  the  remembrance  of  the  es- 
teem with  whifh  this  useful  institution  was 
favored  by  the  Gentleman  whose  signature 
is  affixed  to  this  autograph  letter. 

The  second,  at  the  same  time  that  it  an- 
nounces new  relations  interesting  tu  science, 
contains  some  curious  notices,  not  yet  known 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  respecting  a  phe- 
nomenon, which  exercised  the  minds  uf  all 
who  have  heard  of  it,  and  confounded  some 
very  learned  heads  in  both  hemispheres. 

I.  To  Mr.  CornelUien,  member  of  the  Society 
<^ Botany  and  Agriculture  at  Ghent. 

Boston,  lOth  Sept.  1817. 

On  my  return  to  my  native  country,  after 
an  absence  of  eighteen  years,  my  first  cafe 
has  been  to  revisit  the  place  of  my  birth  ; 
relaljons,  no  less  beloved  than  revered;  and 
the  friends  of  my  youth,  to  whom  my  dis- 
tance from  them  bad  given  me  new  reasons 
of  attachment.  Among  the  most  respecta- 
ble of  these  friends,  is  Mr.  John  Davis, 
iudge  of  the  Court  of  Jmiiee  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  and 


President  of  the  limwaii  Sodi 
It  is  in  this  last  quality  that  J.  deare  to  m- 
iroduce  him  to  your  acqi^aintance,  and  M 
this  means  to  procure  to  both  societies  tb» 
advantage  of  a  correspondeoce,  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  mutually  agreeable  and  useAiI. 

Being  just  on  the  point  of  my  departurp 
for  Washington,  to  repair  to  my  post,  I,  am 
obliged  to  close  this  letter  abruptly*  having 
but  time  to  renew  to  you  the  asswauce  of 
my  unalterable  regard. 

Signed,       Joat)  Qomcy  Adams. 

JI.  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Joh». 
Dam*  to  the  soaw. 

Boston,  ISth  Oct.  18ir. 

Sir,  My  respectable  friend,  the  Honoiable 
John  Qutncy  Adams,  when  he  lately  came 
here  to  visit  h)s  friends,  spoke  to  us  very 
frequently  of  the  Society  of  Aericulture  and 
Botany  at  Ghent,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  inclosed  letter  ms^y  be  the  means  of  esta- 
blisMng  an  active  correspondence,  to  their 
common  advantage,  between  your  socienr 
and  the  Linnaean  Society  of  New  England, 
which  has  its  seat  at  Boston. 

The  plan  of  our  society  embraces  all  the 
branches  of  Natural  History  •  •  •  •  • 
One  of  our  committees  has  recently  been 
engaged  in  collecting  proofr,  in  an  authentic 
form,  concerning  a  monstrous  Sea  Serpent,- 
as  it  was  called,  and  which  bad  been  seen 
last  summer  for  several  days  successively, 
near  Cape  Anne,  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 
There  has  been  found  and  killed,  on  the  sea 
coast  near  Cape  Anne,  a  young  serpent, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  young  of 
the  great  animal.  The  committee  has  not 
yet  finished  its  report  on  this  incident.  As 
soon  as  the  communication  has  been  sent  to 
us,  this  report  will  be  printed,  and  a  copy 
shall  be  communicated  to  you.  This  object 
does  not  in  fact  belong  to  the  class  of  those 
which  generally  occupy  the  attention  of  your 
society ;  but  I  imagine  that  the  interesting 
nature  of  it  may  render  this  scientific  com- 
munication agreeable  to  you.  I  believe  that 
the  result  will  be  clearly  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  what  Pontoppedon  relates  of  the 
sea  serpent,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Nor- 
way. The  young  serpent  is  three  feet  long, 
and  its  dortal  spine  is  of  this  form :  ^..>>»» 
in  which  it  differs  from  every  other  known 
species  of  serpent;  and  if  we  figure  to  oor- 
selves  that  its  growth  may  increase  to  the 
length  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  which  are  the 
dimensions  that  people  agree  in  giving  to 
the  large  animal,  all  ine  phenomena  relative 
to  the  latter  will  be  easily  explained ;  and 
the  witnesses  affirm  that  the  figure  of  this 
marine  animal,  the  appearance  of  which  has 
excited  so  much  attention  among  us,  resekn- 
bles  a  tiring  of  buoyi  or  casks  floating  hr 
undulated  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

We  have  easily  imagined  to  how  many 
errors  and  exaggerations  such  an  apparitioq 
must  naturally  and  ahnost  inevitably  «v» 
rise ;  and  we  shall  take  care  to  give  a  fatfc- 
ful  and  precise  report,  and  which  may  be 
entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  leiianKd 
world,  in  proportion  to  the  exaggeriW*n 
of  the  first  accounts  which  have  been  circu- 
lated of  this  strange  phenomemon,  it  it 
necessary  to  employ  the  most  strict  aad 
scmpufous  examination  to  satis^  th*  «*i' 
figfatened  public 

"' '    -       JoHit  Davis. 
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LEARNED   SOCIETIES. 

OuroRD,  Dec.  0.— The  followioR  Subjects 
■re  proposed  for  the  Chaneetlor'i  Prizes,  for 
the  enstiiitt  year,  viz. 

For  Lahn  FerM*—^  Titos  Hierosolymun 
espugnam." 

For  an  English  Essay—"  Biomphy." 
._  For  a  Latm  Essay — "  Quam  Vim  in  Mo- 
ribiit  Populi  conformandis  exhibeant  Kerum 
publicanim  siibits  Mutationes?" 

Sir  Roger  Jfea^at^s  Prixe—f*  The  Coli- 
seum.'' 

Messrs.  Heoiy  Washington,  Robert  Orant, 
and  George  Robinson,  have  been  admitted 
Fellows  of  New  College. 

On  Saturday  last  the  election  came  on  at 
fialliol  College,  when  Mr.  W.  D.  Longlands, 
Rev.  C.  A.  (%ilvie,  Mr.  C.  T.  Collins,  were 
admitted  Actual  Fellows,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
.M.Tucker,  was  chosen  a  Probationary  Fel- 
low, and  Messrs.  Masters,  PJumer,  Mat- 
thews, and  Williams,  Exhibitioners  of  that 
Society. 

On  Tuesday  last  Mr.  Daniel  Jones,  B.A. 
of  Jesus  College,  was  admitted  Scholar  of 
(hat  Society. 

Yesterday  the  following  Gentlemen  were 
julmitted  to  Degrees  :-• 

The  Rev.  WiUiam  Davies,  M.  A.  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Rector  of  Rockhampton,  m 
the  County  of  Gloucester,  F.  A.  S.  a  Magis- 
trate and  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  County, 
was  admitted  Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  Div^ 
nity,  by  accumulation. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

William  Hanmer,  Esq.  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS. 

John  Andrew  Methuen,  Esq.  of  Christ 
Church,  Grand  Compounder. 

Mr.  Henry  Hey  Knight,  of  Exeter  College. 

Mr.  Robert  Strong,  of  Wadham  College. 

Mr.  William  Moss  King,  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

Mr.  James  Mure,  Student  of  CliristCliurch. 

Mr.  George  Henry  Glyn,  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

Mr.  Charles  Rankeo,  Student  of  Chiist 
Church. 

Mr.  Henry  Pearce,  of  Chnst  Church. 

Mr.  Owen  Owen,  of  Jesus  College. 

Mr.  John  Jones,  of  Jesus  College. 

Mr.  John  Morrall,  of  Brasennose  College. 

Cambridce,  Dec.6.  Richard  Formby,  Esq. 
ttf  Caius  College,  was  on  Wednesday  last 
admitted  Doctor  in  Physic. 

Robert  De  La  Cour  Beamish,  Esq.  of  St. 
John's  College,  William  Sharp  Mac  Leay, 
Esq.  of  Trinity  College,  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
Poynder,  of  Christ  College,  were  on  the 
•ame  day  admitted  Masters  of  Arts. 

RoTAi  SociEir.— Si  Andrew's  Day  fall- 
ing this  year  on  a  Sunday,  the  Royal  So- 
dety  held  their  Annual  Meeting  on  Monday 
tot,  at  th«ir  apartments  in  Somerset-place, 
when  the  Presidmit,  the  Rt.'Hon.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Bart.  G.C.B.  after  a  very  able  speech 
On  the  determination  of  an  invaiiable  Stand- 
ard of  Linear  Measure,  presented,  in  the 
name  of  the  Society,  the  Gold  Medal,  called 
Sir  Godfrey  Copley's  Medal,  to  Capt.  Henry 
Kater,  for  his  Experiments  for  detanniniag 


the  length  of  the  Pendulum  vibrating  Se- 
coads  in  the  Latitude  of  London.  The  So- 
ciety afterwards  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a 
Council  and  Officers  for  the  year  ensuing, 
when,  on  examining  the  lists,  it  appeared 
that  the  followinr  Gentlemen  were  elected 
of  the  OM  Council:— 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart 
G.  C.  B.;  Mr.  William  Tliomas  Brande; 
Samuel  Goodenough,  Lord  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle; Taylor  Contoe,  Esq.;  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  Knt.  LL.D. ;  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart. ; 
Samuel  Lysons,  Esq. ;  Geoi^,  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton ;  John  Pond,  Esq.  Ast.  Royal ;  William 
Hyde  Wollaston,  M.D.;  Thomas  Young, 
M.  D. 

New  Coi?ncil. — George,  Earl  of  Aber< 
deen;  Davies  Gilbert,  Em|.  M.  P.;  Charles 
Hatchett,  Esq.;  Capt.  Henry  Kater;  Wil- 
liam Howley,  Lord  Bishop  of  London;  Rt. 
Hon.  Charles  Long,  M.  P.;  John  Reeves, 
Esq.;  Richard  Anthony  Salisbury,  Esq.; 
Edward  Adolphua,  Duke  of  Somerset;  Glo- 
cester  Wilson,  Esq. 

Officers. — President,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  G.  C.  B — Treasurer, 
Samuel  I>sons,  Esq. — Secretaries,  William 
Thomas  Brande,  Esq.  and  Taylor  Combe, 
Esq. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  STORM. 
Hw  son  went  down  in  beanty — Not  a  dond 
Darkened  its  radiance,— yet— there  might  be 

seen 
A  few  Antastic  vaponn  scaltei'd  o'er 
The  face  of  the  bine  heavens , — some  Air  and 

flight 
As  the  pare  lawn  that  shields  the  matdca's 

bosom ; 
Some  shone  like  silver— some  did  stream  afar 
FVunt  and  dispersed)  like  the  pale  hone's  mane 
hVhieb  Death  shall  stride  hereafter,— some  were 

■littering 
Like  dolphin's  scales, — toach'd  out  with  waver. 

ing  hnes 
Of  ^utifnl  Dght— outvying  some  the  rose. 
And  some  flie  Violet,  yellow,  ani  white,  and 

blue. 
Scarlet,  and  parpiing  red. 

One  small,  lone  ship 
Was  seen,  with  outstretch'd  sails,  keeping  its 

way 
In  qiDet  o'er  the  deep, — all  natare  seem'd 
Fond  of  tranqoilUty, — the  glassy  sea 
Scarce  rippled— the  halcyon  slept  upon   the 

wave, 
Hie  winds  were  all  at  rest,- and  in  the  Bast 
"The  crescent  moon  (then  seen  imperfectly) 
Came  onwards  with  the  Vesper  star,  to  see 
A  sammer  day's  decline. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

The  son  went  down  in  beanty, — bnt  the  eye 
Of  ancient  seamen  trembled,  when  they  saw 
A  small,  black,  ominous  spot,  fisr  in  die  dis- 
tance ; — 
It  spread  and  spread— krger  and  dark— and 

came 
O'ersliadowing  the  skies — the  ocean  rose— 
The  gatfaerins  waves  grew  large — and  broke  in 

hoarse 
And  bolhiw  soands,— the  mighty  winds  awoke, 
And  scieam'd  and  whistled  thro'  the  cordige ; 

— birds 
niat  seem'd  to  have  no  home,  flocfcM  there  in 


And  sat  with  qaiveriag  phMiage  on  tibe  mtM — 
Fhuhes  were  seea,— and  distant  saoads  ^rere 

heard, 
Presages  of  a  storm. — . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

The  snn.went  down  ia  beauty,- bat  the  ddes 
Were  wBdIy  changed.— It  was  a  dreadfhl  night- 
No  maon  was  seen  ia  all  the  heavens,  to  aM 
Or  dieer  the  lone  and  sea-beat  mariner- 
Planet  nor  gniding  star  broke  thro'  the  dark* 

ness; — 
Bnt  the  blue  lightnincs  glared  along  the  waters, 
As  if  the  FiBMD  had  fired  his  torch  to  li^t   - 
Some  wretches  to  their  graves,- (he  tempest- 
winds 
Raving  came  next,  and  in  deep,  lldllow  Sopods, 
(Like  those  the  spirits  of  the  dead  do  use    • 
When  they  woold  speak  their  evil  propbecits), 
Mutter'd  of  deafli  to  come,— tMa  caaoe  the 

thnnder 
Deepening  and  clashing,  as  'twooM  rend  the 

world; 
Or  as  the  Deity  pass'd  aloft  in  anger. 
And  spoke  to  man— Despair. 

The  sliip  was  toss'd 

And  now  stood  pois'd  apon  the  cnrling  billows. 
And  now  "midst  deep  and  wat'ty  diMU  (that 

yawn'd. 
As  'twere  in  hunger)  sank ; — behind,  there  eame 
Monntains  of  maving  water,— ^th  a  iMh 
And  sound  of  gathering  power,  that  did  appal 
The  heart  to  look  on,— terrible  cries  were  heMii, 
Sounds  of  despair  some,— some  like  a  mothci'a 

angnish, — 
Some  of  intemperate,  dark,  and  dlisotateJo]i<^ 
Music,  and  horrid  mirth  (hot  noallied 
To  joy)— madness  might  he  hear^  amidst 
The  pauses  of  the  storm ;— and  when  the  glare 
Was  strong,  rude,  savage  nien  were  smu  t» 

dance 
In  frantie  einltatien  on  the  deck — 
Tbo'  all  was  bopetess.— Hark— the  ship   has 

stmek. 
And  the  forked  lightning  seeks  the  arsenal— 
Tis  fired ! — and  mirth  and  madness  are  no  more. 
'Midst  eolmnn'd  smoke,   deep-red,  the  fiag- 

ments  fly. 
In  fierce  conAisioii — splinters,  and  scorned 

limbs. 
And  bnming  masts,  and  showers  of  gold,  (torn 

from 
The  heart  that  hngg'd  it  ev'n  till  death.)— Tbo* 

doth 
Sicilian  Etna  In  her  angiy  mood. 
Or  Hecia  'midst  her  wudemess  of  snows, 
Shoot  ap  their  bomiugentrails,  with  a  sonad 
Lender  than  that  the  Titans  ntter'd  ftvm 
Their  subterranean  caves,  when  Jove  enefaaia'd 
Them  daring  and  rebellions.— The  bbek  skies, 
Sbock'd  at  excess  of  light,  retnra'd  the  sonnd 
In  frightful  echoes— as  if  »n  alarm 
Had  spread  thro'  all  the  elements,— then  came 
A  horrid  silence — deep— annataral,.^Uke 
llw  qniet  of  the  grave.  V. 


UFE  AND  DEATB. 
Say,  is  the  struggle  more  severe 

That  eads  onr  mortal  strife. 
Then  watebiag,  waiting,  ling'riag  bars. 

With  a  disUste  for  fAi 

It  cannot  be— a  moment's  pain, 

And  lo,  the  dart  is  sped  I 
No  more  we  drag  affliction's  chain. 

The  living  are  the  dead. 

Bnt  when  disease  assails  the  mind, 
When  ev'ry  hope 's  desirov'd. 

And  life  appears  a  boon  nnkind, 
Onand,  oneibeafyvidd;     p. 
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When  gatb'riag  elondt  ami  tempestx  loVr, 

Witbont  a  ray  t«  ebeer; 
Death  hai  not  in  hi*  darkeit  lionr 

Affliction  lo  aerere. 

Tute,  genius,  high  attainments  all. 
For  what  are  y«  demgn'd  i 
,  A«  plagues  to  fill  the  heart  with  galU 
A»  torments  for  the  mind? 

The  careless  world  looks  down  with  acom 

On  intellectoal  fires ; 
And  he  indeed  is  most  forlorn, 

Whom  genins  most  inspires. 

Yet  mourn  not  vainly,  soff'ting  man, 

At  thif,  thy  fate  o'ercast ; 
life,  good  or  ill,  is  bnt  a  span_ 

Wiiicb  cannot  always  last. 

And  fondly  hope,  amidst  thy  woe, 

To  make  the  balance  even ; 
That  those  whom  sorrow  marks  below, 

Are  donbly  blast  in  Heaven. 
Tkr»gm»rt»»-Strtet.  G.  D. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  PORTRAITS, 

MEMOIR   or 

JAMES  GLENNIE,  ^«.  M.A.  F.R.  S. 
&c.  &c. 

It  faa«  ever  been  a  fundameiital  prin- 
ciple of  this  Journal  to  record  the  death 
of  such  persons  only,  whose  names  are 
either  already  familiarly  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  whose  risbg  reputation,  grounded 
upon  a  solid  basis,  ought  to  be  perpe- 
tuated as  a  stimulus  to  others.  The  sub- 
ject of  Ibb  memoir  coming  before  us 
luider  both  these  heads,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  out  of  place,  though  be  must 
be  admitted  to  have  been  amongst  the 
number 

"  Who  for  Freedom  idly  rave, 
'    And  set  no  bounds  to  what  thev  crave, 
Bnt  still  for  Freedom  bawl ; 

Mor  think  that  Libert;|r's  excets 

Borders  on  wild  licentionsness. 
And  woald  bat  more  enthral" 

James,  Glennie  was  born  at  Kircud 
bright,  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1750, 
and  at  a  very  early  period  was  sent  as 
Cadet  to  Woolwich.  During  the  prose 
cution  of  the  studies  necessary  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  most  scientific  of  all  mili- 
taiy  services,  (the  artillery,)  he  obtained 
so  familiar  an  acquaintance  with  the 
mathematics  as  to  place  him  very  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the  lovers  of  that 
useful  department  of  learning.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  American  war.  he 
accompanied  a  detachment  of  the  Royal 
Artillery  to  Canada,  where,  from  his  su> 
perior  attainments,  bis  bold  and  enter- 
prising  mind,  and  officer-like  conduct,  he 
was  enabled  to  distiagnish  himself  upon 
many  occasions.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  was  much  noticed  and  consulted 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  then  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  respecting  the 
fortificatfons  going  on  at  Portsmouth  and 
Ctosport;  l)nt  perceiving,  as  he  thought, 
an  useless  expenditure  on  some  puts  of 


these  works,  and  with  a  view  to  impress 
the  same  upon  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  then  about  to  vote  a  sum 
for  the  completion  of  the  intended  plans, 
he  published  a  treatise  respecting  the 
inutility  of  those  he  deemed  superfluous, 
which  had  the  desired  effect  with  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  for 
the  motion  was  negatived.  With  this 
publication  the  Duke  of  Richmond  felt 
himself  so  much  displeased,  that  Mr. 
Glennie  soon  after  quitted  the  service,  in 
which  he  attained  the  rank  of  Major. — 
From  that  time  he  devoted  himMif  to 
political  and  literary  pursuits,  and  has 
written  several  very  important  works  on 
Gunnery  —  Universal  Comparison  and 
General  Proportion  —  The  antecedental 
Calculus,  or  geometrical  method  of  Rea- 
soning— Observations  on  Constructions, 
&c.  &c.  To  his  indefatigable  persever- 
ance one  of  the  most  knotty  points  in  the 
science  of  mathematics  was  forever  set  at 
rest,  that  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
of  the  attainment  of  which,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  read 
before  them,  he  clearly  demonstrated  the 
impossibility.  In  1806,  he  was  made 
Professor  of  Fortification  to  the  East- 
Indra  Company,  and  Examiner  of  their 
Cadets  ;  and  in  1 807,  was  appointed  by 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  (then  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance,)  Inspecting  Engineer 
in  some  of  the  West-India  islands,  which 
situation  he  did  not  long  retain.  In 
1 809,  Mr.  Glennie  took  a  very  active  part 
with  Colonel  Wardle  in  preparing  the  in 
&mous  charges  which  the  latter  brought 
forward  against  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York  ;  and  accompanied  the 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Clarke  on  their  celc' 
brat^  tou>  round  the  coast  to  inspect 
the  state  of  the  Martello  Towers  and 
Forts.  He  was  soon  after  tfab  dismissed 
from  his  appointment  under  the  East- 
India  Company,  and  once  again  devoted 
his  leisure  to  literary  pursuits,  from  which 
it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  ever  the 
dirty  work  of  faction  diverted  his  natu 
rally  strong  mind.  In  18l6  he  super- 
intended the  publication  of  those  curious 
Travels  in  Africa,  performed  by  his  friend 
Colonel  Maurice  Keatinge ;  in  which  is 
given  an  account  of  the  embassy  to  Mo- 
rocco, under  the  late  Geo.  Payne,  Esq. 
In  the  same  year,  still  dabbling  in  poli- 
tics, with  the  exasperation  of  a  disap- 
pointed man,  be  issued  the  following 
Prospectus  :  "Mr.  Glennie  is  preparing 
for  the  press,  a  Brief  Statement  of  bis 
Case  with  the  Prince  Regent,  and  of  the 
truly  reprehensible  and  unconstitutional 
doctrine  that  is  now  both  held  and  acted 
upon,  in  consequence  (it  is  asserted,)  of 
commands  from  his  Royal  Highness  him 


self  to. the  Secretary  of  State  for  Ihe 
Home  Department,  with  respect  to  the 
Kight  of  Petitioning" — which  we  believe 
has  never  appeared.  He  was  of  a  hardy 
and  robust  constitution,  of  abslemiom 
habits,  and  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
state  of  good  health  till  hb  death,  which 
happened  suddenly  on  the  26th  of  No- 
vember. So  little  did  he  apprehend  his 
approaching  end,  that  a  short  time 
since,  when  the  indecent  table  of  calcu- 
lation respecting  the  probable  length  of 
life  of  the  Koyal  Family  was  exhi« 
bited,  he  said  that  he  might  hope  to 
see  twenty  years  more  roll  over  liis 
head. 


BARON  VON  JACQUIN. 
The  celebrated  botanist,  Buron  Von  Jac- 
quin,  latelv  deceased,  was  born  at  Leyden 
un  the  16th  of  February,  1797.  His  father, 
the  'possessor  of  a  great  cloth  and  velvet 
manufactory,  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his 
property  by  misfortunes  in  trade  :  Jacquio 
fuund  himself  therefore  obliged,  on  his  pre- 
mature death,  to  choose  for  his  profession 
the  career  of  the  sciences,  which,  according 
tu  his  father's  plan  of  education,  he  had 
hitherto  followed  as  an  amusement.  Afier 
having  attended  the  Gymnasium  of  the  Je- 
suits at  Antwerp,  he  studied  at  Louvain,  and 
then  at  Paris.  Through  the  means  of  the 
Imperial  Physician,  Von  Swietenz,  a  friend 
of  Ills  falher,  he  came  to  Vienna,  whither  he 
travelled  from  Paris  by  a  circuitous  route, 
botaniiing  all  the  way.  In  order  to  enrich 
the  garden  and  the  menagerie  of  Schonbruo, 
with  rare  plants  and  animals,  Jacquiu  was 
sent  to  the  West  Indies  and  Spanish  South- 
America,  in  the  year  1763,  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  Empress  Maiia  'fheresa,  Counsel- 
lor of  the  Department  of  Mines,  and  PriH 
fessor  of  Chemistry  and  Miueralogy  in  the 
academy  at  Schemnitz;  but  as  lie  did  not 
think  himself  conversant  enough  with  the 
German  language,  he  wished  to  derhne  the 
office  that  was  omred  him ;  that  gracious  Prin- 
cess, however,  replied  in  the  most  flatteriug 
manner — "  So  intelligent  a  man  as  you  are 
described  to  me,  may  easily  improve  in  the 
German  language  in  half  a  year,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  lecture  on  a  subject  with  which  ^xra 
are  well  acquainted ;  this  time  I  will  willing- 
ly give  you  for  your  improvement" — Jacqum 
justified  the  favourable  opinion  which  The- 
resa bad  formed  of  him.  The  present  Em- 
peror raised  the  venerable  old  man  to  the 
rank  of  a  Barun.  Even  in  his  last  illness 
his  mind  was  occupied  with  liis  latest  work 
on  the  Asclepiadx.  After  he  had  been  many 
days  silent  and  pensive,  his  first  question 
one  fine  day  in  August  was — "  Is  not  the 
Stapelia  yet  in  blossom  ?"  After  a  ten  weeks' 
illness,  this  venerable  man  departed  this. 

life  at  the  age  of  90  years  and  8  months 

As  a  father,  bk  bad  the  happiness  to  see 
himself  revive  in  his  worthy  son,  who  sinco 
the  year  1792  has  been  his  successor  in  hia, 
professorship,  and  afterwards  the  continuer 
of  his  classical  works. — (For  some  account 
of  which  see  our  4th  Number.) 
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SKliTCHES  OF  SOCIETY. 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  COURT  OF 
PORTUGAL. 

JOHN  V,  KIMO  or  POBTDGAt,  AWD.alS  KTSTKESS. 

This  prince  was  to  much  captivated  by  a 
young  and  handsome  ladjr  of  the  court,  that, 
although  well  informed  of  her  having  already 
bestowed  her  heart  on  a  lover  every  way 
deserving  of  it,  ha  was  determined  to  endea- 
vour at  winning  the  preference  through  all 
those  temptations  which  kings  have  it  in 
their  power  to  offer.    The  young  lady's  sen- 
timents and  principles  were,  however,  proof 
asainst  these  undue  attempts  to  shake  her 
fidelity  to  the  first  possessor  of  her  affec- 
tions;  'and  to  prove  her  resolution  to  main- 
tain it  unbroken,  she  retired  to  the  Convent 
D'Oliveira,  hoping  that  she  should  there  be 
safe   from   the  importunities  of  her  royal 
admirer.    In  this,  she  was  sadly  mistaken  : 
she  fled  not  with  more  earnestness  than  the 
king  pursued ;  and  as  no  retreat,  however 
sacred,  could  be  barred  against  him,  whose 
power  was  despotic,  she  was  still  obliged  to 
submit  to  his  visits,  and  trust  to  time  and 
lier  own  perseverance  in  virtue  for  that  re- 
lease which  she  had  vainly  sought  in  a  reli- 
gious retirement.    Determined,  at  al  I  events, 
to  avoid  ever  being  alone  with  the  king, 
she  engaged,  as  her  constant  companion,  a 
young  lady  belonging  to  the  convent,  who 
might  at  the  same  time  be  a  restraint  on  the 
king's  conduct,  and  a  strict  witness  of  her 
own.    This  circumspection,  from  which  no- 
thing could  for  a  moment  divert  her,  failed 
of  proving  to  the  royal  lover  that  her  heart 
was  ck>sed  against  him.     John,  therefore, 
^  persevered  in  his  suit ;  b\it  suspecting  that 
'  the  little  progress  he  had  hitherto  made  was 
attributable  to  the  opportunities'  his  rival 
still  enjoyed  of  keeping  alive  his  interest  in 
the  affections  of  his  mistress,  he  determined 
on  removing  this  fancied  obstacle  to  his 
success,  by  sending  the  young  man  out  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  this  he  did  in  a  manner 
most  calculated  to  extenuate  in  some  degree 
the  motives  which  actuated  him.    He  gene- 
rously conferred  on  him  an  honourable  and 
lucrative  employment,  at  a  distance  from 
Portugal,   and  made  every  branch'  of  his 
family  easy  in  their  circumstances  through 
his  munificence.    A  more  summary  and  a 
more  cruel  method  of  getting  rid  of  a  rival, 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  despotic 
monarch  of  a  country  noted  for  the  most 
atrocious  acts  of  jealous  passion. 

Ail  his  Majesty's  schemes  were  vain ;  the 
object  of  them  maintained  the  same  cold, 
respectful  reserve,  which  virtue  bad  first  dic- 
tated as  the  most  dignified  mode  of  checking 
the  unlawfiil  hopes  of  the  king ;  who  now,  as 
a  lover's  last  resource,  endeavoured  to  enlist 
vanity  in  his  cause — that  auxiliary  which  has 
so  often  proved  all-powerful  where  love  and 
ambition  have  failed.  To  rouse  this  passion 
in  his  behalf,  the  king  affected  to  transfer  his 
admiration  and  attentions  to  the  companion 
of  his  mistress ;  but  here  again  he  was  foted 
to  meet  disappointment— a  pure  and  con- 
stant attachment  guarded  Mademoiselle  de 
S— ;—  from  that  mean  species  of  jealousy 
which  it  was  intended  should  eniKt.  her  j 
dowo&ll.    John,  however,  contiaued  to  act 


the  part  he  had  assumed  till,  unconscioiuly 
to  himself,  he  became  charmed  by  the  sense, 
wit,  and  interesting  manners  of  the  person 
through  whom  be  had  hoped  to  have  wound- 
ed the  vanity  of  the  first  object  of  his  ad- 
miration. But  his  Majesty  was  at  length 
convinced  that  the  latter  was  rejoiced  at 
being  relieved  from  his  importunities,  and 
that  she  anxiously  waited  for  the  moment 
when  she  might  reel  herself  wholly  emanci- 
pated from  the  painful  restraint  under  which 
she  had  for  some  time  suffered.  This  soon 
took  place:  the  king's  new  attachment  so 
rapidly  gained  strength,  that  it  shortly  con- 
quered all  remains  of  his  former  inclination ; 
and  his  second  mistress,  less  scrupulous  or 
more  interested  by  the  passion  of^the  king, 
yielded  without  reserve  to  the  pleasures  of  a 
mutual  affection.  The  intercourse  to  which 
this  led,  continued  unbroken  for  many  years, 
and  was  finally  dissolved  in  a  manner  ho- 
nourable to  both  parties. 

This  event  originated  in  the  following  cii^ 
cumstances  :— 

Lisbon  was  but  just  recovering  from  the 
fatal  effects  of  a  disorder  resembling  the 
plague,  which  had  carried  off  a 'great  por- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  when  it  was  again 
visited  by  a  calamity  which  severely  renewed 
the  affliction  and  miseries  of  the  survivors. 
There  arose,  from  the  south,  so  tremendous 
a  storm,  that  it  threatened  to  involve  this 
ill-fated  city  and  its  neighbourhood  in  ir- 
remediable ruin.  Seven  hundred  vessels, 
which  were  riding  at  anchor  in  the  Tagus, 
were  torn  from  their  moorings,  and  either 
entirely  wrecked  or  greatly  injured  by  run- 
ning a-ground.  One  English  man  of  war, 
commanded  by  Lord  Were,  and  destined  for 
the  secret  conveyance  of  money  privately 
granted  by  the  court  of  Portugual  to  that  of 
London,  alone  weathered  unhurt  this  fright- 
ful tempe'st.  The  ships  of  war  belonging  to 
his  Portuguese  Majesty  shared  in  tne  de- 
structive consequences  already  mentioned. 
The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropo- 
lis exhibited  a  similar  scene  of  devastation- 
houses  on  all  sides  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
rubbish — the  earth  strewed  with  the  dis- 
membered branches  uf  the  finest  trees,  and 
millions  of  the  largest  olives  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  presented  a  sad  spectacle  of  a'  loss 
which  there  could  be  no  hope  of  repairing 
fur  many  years.  When  these  melancholy 
and  desolating  effects  of  the  storm  were 
described  to  (be  king,  he  was  so  deeply  pe- 
netrated with  grief  at  the  sufferings  of  his 
people,  that,  wholly  unable  to  control  his 
feelings,  his  tears  flowed  unchecked  in  the 
presence  of  Father  Govea.  This  worthy 
man  was  of  the  order  of  Capuchins,  and  an 
admirable  preacher.  The  holiness  of  his 
life,  which  was  exemplary,  had  impressed 
the  king  with  the  highest  veneration  for  his 

f>erson,  and  the  most  perfect  confidence  in 
lis'disinterestedness,  a  strong  proof  of  which 
he  had  given  in  having  refused  both  the  dig- 
nity of  Patriarch  of  Lisbon,  and  Cardioal  of 
Rome,  which  bad  been  pressed  upon  him. 
The  state  of  mind  in  which  Father  Oovea 
now  saw  the  King  of  Portugal,  was  too 
fitvorable  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  wish 
he  had  lon^  cherished  at  heart,  to  be  suffer- 
ed to  subs^  without  au  effint  at  obtaining 


it.  He  had  in  real  charity  grieved  over  the 
state  of  adultery  in  which  the  king  lived, 
and  therefore  seized  the  present  auspicious 
moment  to  represent  to  him,  with  mild  elo- 
quence, that  God,  when  justly  irritated  1^ 
the  guilty  conduct  of  princes,  frequently 
suffered  the  punishment  they  had  incurred, 
to  fall  in  this  world  on  their  less  faulty  sub- 
jects, reserving,  it  might  be  fearfully  appre* 
hended,  a  severer  one  for  the  greater  cul- 
prits in  the  world  to  coitae.  This  edifying 
reproof  of  the  good  father,  which  was  ex- 
tended beyond  what  it  is  here  necessary  to 
detail,  made  a  sensible  impression  on  the 
king,  and  particularly  on  the  point  which 
bad  principally  instigated  him  to  venture 
this  exhortation.  Of^his,  his  msyesty  gave 
a  solid  proof,  by  instantly  resolving  to  sa- 
crifice to  God  the  object  that  had  so  lone 
diverted  him  from  his  duties.  It  required 
no  small  degree  of  manl^  fortitude  to  fulfil 
this  laudable  determination.  His  attach- 
ment to  his  mistress  continued  unabatad, 
and  her  society  was  an  unfailing  source  of 
pleasure  and  comfort  to  him  after  the  cares 
and  employments  of  the  day.  This  he 
evinced  by  regularly  repairing,  at  the  fiiU  of 
every  evening,  to  the  convent  D'Oliveira, 
where  she  continued  to  reside,  to  pau  it  in 
her  company.  He  was  now  to  give  up  for 
ever  an  intercourse,  from  which  he  had  for 
years  derived  his  chief  delight— an  object 
that  was  still  dear  to  him — and  his  Muesty 
was  nobly  firm  in  prosecuting  this  painful 
reformation,  for  he  aid  not  even  allow  him* 
self  a  last  interview  with  his  mistress.  "This 
lady  acted  with  no  less  dignity  and  fortitude. 
Finding  that  the  king  did  not  visit  her  the 
day  after  the  hurricane,  she  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  inquire  into  the  cause,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  commissioned  to  present  the 
king  with  a  couple  of  shirts,  which  she  bad 
made  for  him  with  her  own  hands.  By  the 
advice  of  Father  Govea,  however,  this  pre- 
sent WM  not  delivered.  On  the  return  of 
the  messenger,  the  lady  was  fully  informed 
of  all  that  had  passed,  and  the  resolution 
which  had  in  consequence  been  formed  by 
his  Majesty  respecting  his  future  conduct  in 
regard  to  her.  So  &r  from  resenting  this 
desertion,  she  appeared  desirous  of  foltowine 
his  example,  and  obliterating,  by  a  life  of 
penance,  the  guilt  she  had  incurred  by  their 
illicit  commerce.  She  readily  quitted  the 
magnificent  apartments  which  the  king  had 
with  boundless  generosity  built  and  adorned 
purposely  for  fier  use ;— returned  all  bis 
costly  presents — and,  with  an  humble  spirit; 
retired  again  to  the  lowlv  cell  which  she  tiad 
occupied  in  the  days  of  her  innocence.  The 
king  consoled  himself  for  her  loss,  bv  elevat- 
iag  and  enriching  those  of  her  fitmily  whom 
he  knew  to  be  most  dear  to  her.  Thus  ended 
this  amour. 


SOUETY  OF  ARTS, 
On  Tuesday  WiHiam  Tooke,  Esq.  was 
elected  a  Vice-President  of  this  excellent 
Institution,  for  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land. 
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THEUTERASY  GAZETTE,  AND 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 

On  Wednesday,  the  lOtb  instant,  being 
the  (4.'>^th)  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  a  general 
uaenibiy  of  tbe  AcademicNDS  was  held 
at  their  apartnents  in  SooMTset  House, 
wiMn  tbe  following  diMribution  of  pre- 
teiums  took  place,  viz. 

To  Mr.  William  Scoular,  for  the  best 
Model  in  Relievo  (of  tbe  Judgment  of 
Paris),  tbe  Gold  Medal  and  tlie  Discourses 
of  tbe  Presidents  Reynolds  and  West, 
bandioniely  bound  and  inscribed. 

To  Mr.  Charles  H.  Smith,  for  tbe  best 
Architectural  Design  (a  Royal  Academy 
of  ArU).  the  Gold  Medal  and  the  Dis- 
courses, of  Reynolds  aud  West. 

I'o  Mr.  Richard  Camitliers,  for  the 
ba»t  Copy  made  in  tbe  Painting  School, 
the  Silver  Medal  and  tbe  Lectures  of  the 
Professors  Barry,  Opie,  and  Fuseli. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Wyatt,  for  a  Copy 
Bade  in  tbe  Painting  School,  the  Silver 
Medal. 

To  Mr.  C.  G.  Christmas,  for  the  best 
Dfaving  of  an  Academy  Figure,  tbe  Sil- 
ver Medal  and  the  Lectures  of  Barry, 
Opie,  and  Fnseli. 

To  Mr.  W.  Ross,  for  a  Drawing  of  an 
Academy  Figure,  the  Silver  Medal. 

To  Mr.  James  Hefferoan,  for  the  best 
Model  of  an  Academy  Figure,  the  Silver 
Ifedal,  and  the  Lectures  of  Barry,  Opie, 
and  Fuseli. 

To  Mr.  Willhim  Scoular,  for  a  Model 
of  an  Academy  Figure,  tbe  Silver  Medal, 

To  Mr.  Samuel  Patterson,  for  tbe  best 
Architectural  Drawing  from  a  Public 
Building,  the  Silver  Medal,  and  the  Lec- 
tures of  Barry,  Opie,  and  Fuseli. 
'  To  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  for  an  Archi- 
tectural Drawing  fW>m  a  Public  Building,, 
the  Silver  Medal. 

To  Mr.  William  Behnes,  for  the  best 
Drawing  from  tbe  Antique,  the  .Silver 
Medal,  and  the  Lectures  of  Opie  and 
and  Fuseli. 

To  Mr.  W.  Edwards,  for  tbe  next 
best  Drawing  from  the  Antique,  the  Sil- 
ver Medal. 

To  Mr.  Edward  Lambert,  for  a  Draw- 
ing from  the  Antique,  the  Silver  Medal. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi,  for  the  best 
Model  from  the  Antique,  the  Silver 
Medal,  and  the  Lectures  of  Fuseli  and 
Opie. 

To  Mr.  C.  Garrard,  for  a  Model  from 
tiie  Antique,  the  S8ver  Medal. 

The  General  Assembly  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  appoint  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  when  BeDJaniin  West,  Esq.  was 
Mianrimously  re-elected  Presid^t.  The 
New  Council  consists  of  J.  Jackson,  J. 
Flaxman,  J.  Yenn,  and  A.  W.  Calloott, 
Eaa.    Old  Council,  W.  Mohready,  A.  £. 


Cbaion,  T.PhiNips,  and  M.A.  Shee,  Esqrs. 
Visitors  in  tbe  Life  Academy,  new  list, 
H.  Fusel!,  T.  Ptiillips,  M.  A.  Shee,  and 
J.Ward.  Esars.  Old  list.  Sir  W.  Beecbey, 
W.  Mulready,  W.  Owen,  R.  Smirke,  and 
H.Thorasou,  Esqrs.  Vbitors  in  the  Paint- 
ing School,  new  list,  W.  Mulready,  M.  A. 
Shee,  H.  Thomson,  and  D.  WiUiie,  Esqrs. 
Old  list.  Sir  W.  Beecbey,  Sir  T.  Law- 
renie,  J.  Northcote,  and  J.  Ward,  Esqrs. 
Auditors  re-elected,  G.  Dance,  and  J. 
Farington,  I^qrs. 


THE  DRAMA. 

DRURY  LANE. 

We  have  rather  somewhat  of  an  arrear  to 
bring  up  on  the  score  of  theatrical  criticism; 
aud  the  last  week's  novelties  produced  at  this 
Theatre  have  augmented  our  debt  to  the 
public  to  that  degree,  that  we  shall  hasten 
to  disburthen  ourselves  of  the  obligation,— 
feeling  that  literary  debt  does  not  resemble 
tbe  debt  of  the  nation,  and  that  our  owing 
much  will  not  increase  the  value  of  our 
Slock. 

Some  of  our  duties  are  liappily  only  nomi- 
nal, and  a  mere  inde.x  will  suffice  to  dis- 
charge^  them.  On  Saturday  the  29th  ult.  a 
youn^'Gentleman  made  his  first  appearance 
on  any  stage,  and  his  last  appearance  on  the 
stage  of  a  London  Winter  Theatre,  in  the 
part  of  Young  Meadows  in  Love  in  a  Village. 
Xeed  we  say  more?  On'  tbe  succeeding 
Monday,  Mis$  or  Mittreu  Robinson,  (a>e 
cannot  tell  which,)  played  Angrla,  in  tbe 
Castle  Spectre.  The  character  is  mawkish, 
aud  the  piece  gotbic ;  yet  the  lady  looked 
interesting,  and  went  tolerably  calmly 
through  her  business.    Need  we  say  less  i 

Macbeth,  Hamlet  i  Mr.  David  Fisheb. 
On  Wednesday  the  3d,  this  candidate  for 
dramatic  honours  presented  himself  to  a 
London  audience  in  Macbeth,  which  he  re- 
peated on  Monday  lant.  Ou  Wednesday  he 
played  Hamlet.  Being,  as  we  are  told,  tbe 
son  of  the  manager  of  the  Norwich  com- 
pany, it  may  be  supposed,  that  though 
young  in  years,  Mr.  Fisher  has  had  con^ 
sideralile  practice  upon  the  stage.  Indeed, 
bis  self-possession  bespeaks  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  its  mechanical  operations. 
When  we  dr-scribe  his  physical  t)ualificatiun$, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Danish  Prince  is 
better  suited  to  his  powers  than  the  Scottish 
Tyrant.  He  is  not  aliove  the  middle  size ; 
possesses  rather  a  pleasing  than  an  expres- 
sive countenance,  is  of  genteel  address  and 
easy  manners,  and  (though  on  this  point  we 
must  speak  cautiously,  for  he  beats 
"  Orator  Puff  with  two  tones  to  his  voice. 
The  one  high  in  alt,  the  otiier  down  low,") 

his  natural  intonations  are  agreeable  rather 
than  touching  or  Itarrowing  to  tbe  soul.— 
These,  then,  are  powers  for  moderate  tra- 
gedy, or  rather  fur  the  upper  walk  of  comedy, 
and  not  adapted  to  tbe  highest  lange  of 
tragic  movement.  In  came^  we  think  Mr. 
Pisner  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  Drury 
Lane;  but  in  the  Ime  he  has  chosen,  we  con- 
fess we  do  tM>tgon»ider  him  as  yet  calculated 
to  abine.    He  made  several  grand  mistakes 


in  tbe  charaicter  of  Macbeth,  aad  evidently 
played  from  copy,  not  from  original  Ma- 
ception.  Thus,  for  example,  he  anticinated 
Lady  Macbeth  in  the  dark  mental  workings 
towards  the  murder  of  Dimcan ;  whereas 
Macbeth  should  be  only  amazed  and  be- 
wildered by  the  supernatural  soIiciting$,and 
tbe  guilt  of  suggesting  the  ibul  assassina- 
tion ought  to  spring  entirely  from  his  more 
remorseless  wite.  We  notice  this  specifi- 
cally, because,  in  general,  this  gentleman 
displays  a  ^ood  judgment  and  sound  discre* 
lion,  of  which  those  who  attend  to  the  sea^ 
sihie  application  uf  his  emphases  will  be  per- 
fectly convinced.  But  he  altogether  wants 
dignity  for  Macbeth ;  and  there  is  a  sort  of 
dancing-master  precision  in  his  steps  and 
attitudes  which  do  very  ill  become  tbe  roueb 
warrior  and  ambitious  thane.  Of  bis  Hamlet 
we  think  rather  more  favourably,  tht>ugh 
still  it  was  a  very  deficient  personation  of 
this  most  arduous  character.  We  are  not 
sure  that  there  is,  or  has  recently  been,  upon 
tbe  British  boards,  an  actor  who  has  done 
justice  to  the  Prince  of  Denmark  :  the  com- 
mon error  seems  to  be  to  render  him  too 
tame  and  unimpassionedr'  Jiffovi,  though 
Hamlet  is  a  melancholy,  moralizing,  and  sen- 
timental being,  yet  the  grand  disease  of  his 
constitution  is  irresoluteness,  and  this  prin- 
ciple is  acted  upon  by  the  most  terrible  and 
appalling  events.  His  internal  disposition  u  . 
full  of  fluctuations,  bis  external  stimulants 
so  dreadful  as  to  shake  the  very  seat  of  rea- 
son. This  is  no  character  for  calm,  these 
are  ino  circumstances  for  repose.  True 
it  is,  that  tbe  philosophy  of  his  mind  tem- 
pers in  many  scenes  the  fever  of  bis  sen- 
sations; but  It  does  appear  to  ua,  that  the 
outline  ought  to  be  deeply  impasMnned> 
agitated,  and  almost  turbulent.  What  we 
have  suggested  as  the  common  error  of  all 
our  Hamlets,  applies  with  great  force  to  tli« 
present.  He  wanted  fire  throughout.  lie 
slew  Polonius  as  if  be  bad  been  a  rat  which 
would,  before  death,  stay  till  he  came  :  be 
rebuked  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem,  as 
if  they  did  not  even  '  fret"  him ;  and  he  de- 
livered all  the  soliloquies  in  an  inferior  man- 
ner. Of  these,  th»  one  so  justly  celebrated, 
'  To  be  or  not  to  be,'  in  which  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly unimpressive,  may  be  cited  a» 
illustrative  of  the  opinion  we  have  offered 
respecting  the  performance  of  this  play.  It 
is  almost  invariably  spoken,  from  b^ioBing 
to  end,  with  an  even  tone,  pensive  postur«^ 
and  reflective  look.  But  surely  this  is  not 
the  way  in  which  a  man  would  dispute  tbe 
dread  question  of  self-destruction,  breaking 
forth  in  indignant  rebuke  of  tbe  injuaUce  of 
fortune  and  the  aufierings  of  virtue.  Here 
Mr.  Fisher  was  mure  faint  than  the  faintest 
of  bis  pr«decessor8;  and  here,  as  well  as  ja 
general,  the  part  lost  much  of  its  effect  in 
bis  hands.  We  cannot  find  space  to  descend 
further  into  particulars:  bis  scene  with 
Ophelia  ('  Go  to  a  Nunnery,')  was  his  .best  i 
and  the  closet  scene  with  tbe  Queen,  a  re^ 
spectable  effort.  Though  incompetent  (as 
we  think,)  to  such  masterly  delineation  of 
tbe  characters  he  has  attempted,  as  the  pub- 
lic of  tbe  capital  are  entitled  to  expect,  ye| 
we  cannot  but  hold  him  to  be  a  promifn^ 
young  actor,  and  wa  have  no  doubt  but  study 
and  experience  will  render  hira  a  favourite. 
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We  ought  not  to  omit  the  praise  due  to  the 
tHtent  displayed  in  all  big  side-speeches ;  bis 
a^xiued  tone  and  manner  in  these  is  entirely 
natural  and  correct— the  exclamation  re- 
specting the  appointment  of  Malcolm  to  be 
Prince  of  Cumberland  in  Macbeth,  which 
Kean  delivers  at  the  very  top  of  his  com- 
pass, afforded  a  decided  instance  of  his  merit 
in  this  respect.  He  was  but  feebly  sustain- 
ed bv  the  other  performers  in  this  tragedy. 
TI.e  house  was  thin;  and  Mrs.  Hartley  li- 
terally walked  through  the  part  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  taking  no  pains  to  conceal  the  in- 
difference with  which  she  thought  such  an 
audience  should  be  treated.  Mr.  Wallack 
was  scarcely  at  the  trouble  of  releasing  bis 
arms  from  the  m-kimbo  the  whole  night,  and 
all  the  ease  and  carelessness  of  a  Rehemrtat  at- 
tended this  public  athibition.  This  is  not 
only  insulting  in  itself,  but  exceedingly  bad 
policy  in  the  parties.  Persons  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  starved  in  an  empty  theatre, 
bave  as  good  a  right  to  be  entertained  by  the 
performers  as  if  they  were  stewed  in  a  crowd ; 
Mid  it  may  chance  that  they  may  remember 
their  tool  treatment  at  a  future  period  when 
they  are  healed. 

The  Tale  of  Mtstekt,  has  been  revived 
and  well  got  up.  Mr.  Johnsoo'ft  Romaldi  is 
vigorous  and  effective,  and  the  piece  relieves 
the  Falls  of  Clyde  very  pleasantly  to  those 
who  love  romantic  dramas. 

Toe  MAW  m  the  Moom,  a  new  and  con- 
temptible farce,  was  performed  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
Sign  of  a  Public  House  not  much  resorted 
to,  which  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with  the 
theatre  when  this  sign  is  hung  out.  There  is 
no  plot.  The  first  scene,  in  which  Mrs.  Alsop 
caricatured  a  hoydeoish  country  wench,  and 
Knight  nearly  played  up  to  her  in  Joey,  the 
serviHs-man  of  the  tavcra,  was  the  only 
tolerable  one  in  the  piece:  the  rest  was  dull, 
tiresome,  and  fatiguing.  The  best  joke  was 
setting  these  babes  in  tne  wood  in  the  stocks; 
and  as  nobody  could  hiss  for  yawning,  the 
opposition  at  the  finald  did  not  much  exceed 
the  applause.  We  suppose,  however,  the 
farce  is  defunct,  and  shall  not  ask  the  au- 
thor's name. 

LiLLiPUT.— On  Wednesday,  after  Hamlet, 
was  produced  a  dramatic  romance  founded 
on  a  piece  of  Mr.  Garrick's, named  as  above, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Gulliver,  perform- 
ed by  female  children  of  fiomsix  to  thirteen 
years  of  age  1 1 

<*  A  Sbrinefor  Shaktpeare,  worthy  him  and  yoo." 
«r  something  like  it,  said  Lora  Byron's  ad- 
dress on  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
— and  lo!  and  lamentable!  the  Shakspearian, 
classical,  national,  rational,  Drury  Lane 
treats  us  with  a  romance  enacted  by  babies, 
ftindry  Misses  Fishers,  Bellchambers,  Dunns, 
and  Broadhursts,  all  the  accomplished  pupils 
•f  tb«  accomfJishiog  Mr.  D.  Corri  (whose 
music  enriches  the  drama),  sustain  the 
weight  of  this  silly  conceit.  One  of  these 
children,  Miss  Clara  Fisher,  a  dwarfish  thing 
of  about  eight  years  old,  evinced  surprizing 
mtitude,  (the  critic  in  an  able  Morning 
Paper,'  by  some  strange  overaight  calls  it 
tO!»cqition,  as  if  mqnkeys  add  parrots  con* 
«etved)k  and  in  the  character  of  Lord  Film- 

■  The  Moraiog  CShronicle. ' 


nap,  Prime  Minister  of  Lilliput,  as  well  as 
Richard  HI,  in  a  masque  presented  before 
Gulliver,  showed  how  much  mimicry  may 
be  taught  to  a  froward  infont ;  and  rather 
tended  to  ilepreciate  the  exertions  of  the 
grown-up  professors  of  the  histriunic  art. 
The  grotesque  appearance  of  this  animaj 
excited  a  good  deal  of  laughter,  and  a  little 
after  half  past  IS  o'clock  the  audience  retired 
from  the  very  elevated  and  instructing  treat 
which  had  entertained  it  for  two  hours!  To 
the  honour  of  this  enlightened  body  be  it 
recorded,  that  we  have  rarely  seen  a  piece 
more  relished,  or  rewarded  with  louder 
plaudits.  The  parentage  of  the  nursery 
mustered  strong,  and  stronsly  did  they  ap- 
plaud the  lisping  merits  and  pigmy  genius 
of  their  precocious  offspring.  A  good  many 
hands  made  clear  work  of  it,  and  tbundera 
of  impartial  approbation  shook  the  "  shrine." 
To  speak  gravely  on  so  absurd  a  subject,  would 
be  itself  wsurd,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  fol- 
k>w  the  example  of  Dniry  Lane.  Whatever 
might  be  thoujgbt  of  these  puny  burlesques 
upoB  every  thing  that  is  admirable  in  the 
Drama,  at  such  places  as_  the  Olympic 
Pavilion,whera  we  believe  tliis  piece,  or  one 
of  the  same  sort,  and  with  the  same  Dramatis 
Persona,  was  originally  performed  two  or 
three  ^ears  ago;  there  can  be  but  one  opinion, 
that  It  is  a  rank  degradation  of  a  Patent 
Winter  National  Theatre.  To  hear  infants 
prating  of  amours,  jealousies,'  and  mature 
passions,  accompanied  with  gestures^  as  if 
they  understood  what  they  were  saying,  is 
to  our  minds  disgusting  any  where — we  re- 
flect on  the  horrors  likely  to  result  from 
such  education— but  to  have  the  trash  thrust 
upon  uswhere  we  go  for  rational  amusement, 
is  beyond  measure  revolting  to  our  feelines, 
our  taste,  and  our  understanding.  The 
whole  is  a  scandal  to  the  Theatre,  and  an 
insult  to  common  sense — but  if  the  public 
approve  of  the  folly,  as  it  has  done  of  many, 
we  shall  be  content  with  entering  this  our 
protest,  and  wait  patiently  till  that  time, 
when  sterling  wit  and  humour,  well  ex- 
pressed by  good  actors,  shall  happily  resume 
their  empire  over  more  enlightened  t 
diences. 

We  subjoin  an  example  of  the  sones 
which  are  worthv  of  what  is  new  in  the 
music.  The  baby  Admiral,  afier  tellin> 
Fliranap,  that  if  be  had  such  a  wife  as  his 
(another  in&nt  who  makes  amorous  ap- 
proaches in  no  very  unintelligible  phrase 
to  the  monstrous  Gulliver),  "  Damme  Fd 
sink  her,"  sings  the  following — 

Iprotest  on  my  lifit. 

That  had  I  inch  a  wife. 
Who  from  virfac  and  duty  would  tbriak ; 

As  I'd  serve  a  proud  foe, 

I  would  grapple  her  so. 
She  shonld  either  surrender  or  ihik. 

My  brave  boy  t 

'Tis  a  very  bad  plan 
To  let  wire  role  the  man, 
Never  mind  thongh  yon  make  her  look  glnm ; 
For  the  Law's  on  yonr  side, 
Yoa  may  bninble  her  pride 
With  a  stick  just  as  big  as  your  thomb. 
My  brave  boy  I 
Ohe !  jam  satis — 


COVBNT  OAROMf . 

Covent  Garden  has  had  rather  lest  of 
novelty  and  rather  more  of  success  than  itt 
rival,  though  we  dare  say  the  managers  long 
to  be  at  a  secont Lilliput :— they  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  Hhunyhmymns; — may 
we  suggest  the  Flying  Island,  and  the  e» 
traction  of  sun-beams  from  cuciimbenf 

We  have  not  yet  noticed  Miss  Brunlon's 
attempt  at  Beatrice  in  Mmek  odi>  mbomt  N^ 
tUng.  Our  opinion  of  this  young  lady's 
talent  is  on  record,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  this  difficult  part  was  more  above 
her  powers  than  any  she  had  before  eo> 
countered.  Beatrice  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  a  girl  of  eighteen :  it  wants  expeiieDce 
of  the  stage,  great  judgment,  and  as  various 
endowments  as  any  single  character  in  th* 
whole  dramatic  circle.  Mr.  Charles  Kemble'i 
Benedick  is  excellent. 

HiisiAiiDs  AMB  Wives— a  ftrce  fMnsaM^ 
grified  by  Mr.  Pocock  from  the  French, 
(your  only  fatce-makera  now-a^ayi)  wa« 
produced  on  Wednesday  the  Srd.  It  it 
a  tissue  of  stratagems,  and  escapo,  and 
blunders.! 

A  spendthrift  chased  by  bailiffik  and  » 
duellist  who  is  flying  from  the  ottcen  of 
justice,  are  the  two  prindpal  characters 
The  last,  disguised  as  a  rustic,  escapes  hi* 
pursuers  by  personating  a  newly  married 
countryman,  Humphrey  Giuh,  whoea  wtit 
and  mother  are  brought  to  approve  of  this 
trick  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  utrouch  it  th* 
sum  of  100/.  wtuch  the  lady  with  whom  the 
girl  formerly  lived  had  promised^  to  »ve 
as  her  marriage  portion,  and  of  which,  after 
walking  nine  miles,  they  were  Hkely  to  be 
disappointed  through  the  absence  of  the 
bridegroom.  While  Captain  Wing'em  ia 
proceeding  in  this  character  to  the  house  of 
lady  Sarah  Peeiy,  his  friend  Tickalt  fioda  hia 
way  thither  by  a  sliorter  cut,  and  imploiea 
Lady  Sarah  to  save  him  from  the  bMlifi^ 
who  are  close  at  his  heels.  .The  baili&  ap- 
proach, and  are  just  about  entering  an  aparfr' 
ment  in  which  they  suspect  him  to  be  con- 
cealed, when  he  meets  them  in  a  morning 
gown  and  cap,  a  book  in  bis,  hand,  and  ae> 
costs  them  as  master  of  the  bouse,  and  a* 
the  husband  of  the  Lady— Sir  Peregrin* 
Peery.  The  enemy  is  thus  foiled,  and  the 
real  Sir  Peregrine,  who  next  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, is  (according  to  a  rule  without  an 
exception  on  the  stage  in  such  caaes)  arrest>- 
ed  for  TickalPs  debt,  whOe  Humphrey  Grub 
is  apprehended  fu  Captein  Wing'em.  The 
new  married  man,  and  Sir  Peregrine  become 
subsequently  alarmed  at  finding  their  wives 
ptovitled  with  other  lords  in  their  absence. 
In  the  end  Tickall's  pecuniary  distress  is 
terminated  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  Peregrine 
the  duel  is  explained  away:  Wing'em,  and 
Elica,  the  niece  of  Lady.  Peery,  are  uaited, 
and  all  ends  happily. 

The  strength  of  Covent  Garden  is  embark- 
ed in  this  Faree— Blanchard  with  his  chaMc 
comique,  Jones  with  bis  exhaustless  spirit^ 
Abbott  with  bis  i^jeeable  ease,  Emery  with 
his  rustic  nature,  Tokely  with  his  broad 
humour,  Mre.  Egerton  with  her  vigonma 
conception.  Miss  Foote  with  her  prat^  fcce, 
Mn.  Davenport  with  her  truth  of  cfanracler, 
and  Mil*  Bootft  with  her  lively,  though 
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mannered  action.  With  inferior  inerit<>< 
soch  s  combination  would  tiave  carried  the 
piece  through,  but  bustling  and  smart  as  it 
IS,  thev  have  obtained  a  triumph  for  it,  and 
ithas  been  performed  evcr^night  since.  A 
little  double  entendre  did  as  salt,  and  while 
some  looked  denure  upon  the  matter,  the 
majority  laughed. 

Moka's  Love,  a  pastoral  ballet,  first  be- 
danced  on  Thursday  week,  has  also  had  a 
run;  it  is  a' pretty  thing  of  the  kind;  the 
chief  incident  being  founded  on  the  well- 
known  poetical  amour  wherein  the  minstrel 
bums  his  harp  to  warm  bis  fainting  mistress. 

Operas  in  which  Brabam  sings,  and  rather 
tedious  tragedies,  (Isabella,  Jane  Shore,  &c.) 
in  which  Miss  O'Neil  acts,  have  composed 
the  range  of  first  pieces,  with  nothing  of 
novelty  to  require  our  notice. 

There  is  a  point,  however,  which  we  think 
it  rieht  to  notice,  and  to  which  our  attention 
has  Deen  more  specially  directed  by  a  letter 
signed  L.  M.  in  the  Morning  Poit.  We  have 
before  sligbtlv  alluded  to  tl>e  complaint  it 
contains  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  and  join 
the  writer  most  cordially  in  reprehending 
the  censurable  practice  which  has  crept  into 
constant  use  with  b»th  the  theatres  of 
"  changint  the  performances  after  they  have 
been  announced  some  days.  This  (says 
L.  M.)  occasions  great  disappointment  to 
fiunilies  who  may  have  eiven  up  other 
engagements  for  the  sake  of  securing  boxes 
at  distant  periods  to  see  tlieir  favourite  plays, 
and  who  find  when  their  night  comes,  that 
the  performance  is  of  a  very  (fifferent  descrip- 
tion  to  that  which  they  had  expected  to  see. 
This  is  often  the  case  in  the  bringing  out  of 
,new  plays,  the  first  representation  ol  which 
seldom  takes  place  on  the  niehts  for  which 
they  are  originally  aonounceo.  This  might 
happen  from  an  unforeseen  accident  now 
and  then ;  but  I  remarked  that  it  was  the 
constant  practice  at  both  theatres  throughout 
the  whole  <>f  last  season  to  postpone  the  first 
performance  of  their  new  pieces,  after  they 
had  been  advertised,  sometimes  two,  three, 
or  four  times,  to  the  great  inconvenience  and 
disappointment  of  those  parties  who  had 
engaged  boxes  to  witness  the  first  perform- 
ance." The  disappoiulraentt  to  families 
living  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  are  endless 
and  vexatious.  Covent  Garden  has  put  offits 
announced  plays  repeatedly  within  the  last 
ten  days,  and  Drury  Lane  has  not  been  one 
whit  more  observant  of  respect  to  the  Public. 
Wc  will  show  this.— Ou  Saturday  wecli  the 
Surrender  of  Calais,  Eustache  St.  Pierre, 
(first  time,)  Mr.  Maywoud,  was  announced  ; 
lUchard  Hi.  was  played.  On  Saturday  the 
Man  in  the  Moon,  new  farce,  was  announced ; 
the  Romp  was  played.  On  Tuesday  Out- 
witted at  last,  a  new  opera,  was  announced ; 
Know  your  own  Mind,  (we  wish  the  manager 
did !)  was  played.  On  Wednesday,  a  favourite 
operi,  with  Miss  Byrne,  was  announced ; 
Macbeth  was  played.  And  so  they  go 
on.— Persons  who  like  music  find,  on  reach- 
ing the  theatre,  they  must  see  a  comedy; 
and  those  who  like  to  laugh  at  a  comedy,  are 
oblued  to  Weep  at  a  tragedy;  and  those  who 
are  brimful  of  tragic  tears,  are  treated  with 
the  insebts  caricaturing  Richard  in  Lilliput. 

We  trust  to  have  tliis  evil  indifferently 


reformed,  if  not  reformed  altogether;  for 
in  every  way  it  would  be  more  honoured  in 
the  breach,  than  in  the  observance. 

To  conclude  the  catalogue  of  these  shame- 
ful disappointments — On  Thursday  the  new 
Opera  at  Drury  Lane,  and  on  Friday  the 
new  Tragedy  at  Covent  Garden,  were  again 
pnstponra ;  the  latter  with  little,  the  former 
with  no  notice  previous  to  the  hour  of  per- 
forming. Miss  Cubitt  was,  it  seems,  lud- 
denly  taken  ill :  one  would  think  that  all  our 
actresses  were  "  as  ladies  wish  to  be,"  tic. 
A  greater  misfortune  still,  was  the  fatigue 
of  Miss  Clara  Fisher,  whose  exertions 
on  Wednesday  so  exhausted  her  tender 
frame  that  she  was  unable  to  fulfil  her  the- 
atrical duties  again  till  yesterday.  "  Oh  day 
and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange" 
triHing  !  It  must  be  believed  that  the  public 
mind  is  also  Lilliputian.  For  Retribution,  a 
play  fuimded  on  The  Old  Enelish  Baron, 
which  has  been  put  off  four  or  five  difliierent 
nights,  no  apology  whatever  has  been  made; 
if  those  who  hear  at  the  playhouse  door  what 
its  substitute  is,  do  nut  like  it,  why — they 
may  go  home  again ! 

FRENCH  DRAMA. 

TBEATBE  BOTAL  DE  l'OOEON. 

First  representation  of  L'Etprit  de  Parti, 
a  comedy,  in  five  acts. 

This  piece  excited  a  riot  on  its  second  re- 
presentation, and  has  since  been  withdrawn; 
one  paper  says  by  order  of  Government,  ano- 
ther by  the  authors.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
published  with  explanations. 

The  principal  character  in  this  new  come- 
dy, is  a  London  merchant,  named  Nelton, 
who  is  so  shocked  at  the  idea  of  his  brother 
(Lord  Darley)  having  accepted  a  post  in  the 
ministry,  that  he  runs  headlong  to  join  the 
opposition  party  out  of  pure  revenge.  Nel- 
ton is  most  arbitrary  in  his  opinions,  and 
absurdly  intolerant.  His  housekeeper,  for 
instance,  is  an  extremely  sensible  woman- 
she  condemns  the  operations  of  ministers; 
but  his  baker  and  his  apothecary  are  block- 
heads — they  never  declaim  agaitist  the  mea- 
sures of  government.  But  though  Nelton 
has  conceived  an  absolute  aversion  for  his 
brother  the  mini!>ter,  though  he  regards  in- 
discriminately as  roguet  and  fools  all  who 
do  nut  tliiuk  as  he  does,  yet  he  is  not  essen- 
tially wicked,  nor  devoid  of  sensibility. 

Nelton's  son,  Charles,  who  is  a  young 
military  ofScer,  recently  returned  from  the 
East  Indies,  far  from  sharing  the  anti-minis- 
terial opinions  of  his  father,  is  an  ardent 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  his  amiable  cousin, 
Sophia,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Darley.  From 
this  state  of  things,  a  natural  opposition  en- 
sues. The  obstinate  Nelton  is  indignant  at 
the  very  idea  of  the  union  so  much  wished 
for  by  his  son,  and  Sophia  imperiously  re- 
<]uires  that  Charles  shall  not  join  the  party 
in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  her  father. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  this  is  the  real 
pivot  of  the  piece,  Nelton  is  the  dupe  of  an 
intriguer  named  Nivelle,  and  receives  into 
Ills  house  a  miserable  wretch  named  For- 
bert,  whom  he  regards  as  an  unfortunate 
outlaw,  worthy  of  the  highest  cupnini^era' 
tiou.    Fotbert  is  one  of  those  promoters  of 


discontent — one  of  those  unprincipled  de- 
magogues who  endeavour,  by  every  possibie 
means,  to  disturb  social  tranquillity.  Thus» 
though  animated  by  the  most  honourable 
and  disinterested  sentiments,  Nelton  is  con- 
nected with  men  of  the  vilest  and  most  dan* 
gerous  character. — Forbert  at  length  carries 
off  a  pocket-book  containing  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  the  property  of  his  unsus- 
pecting protector.  This  little  circumstance , 
brings  about  the  denouement  of  the  comedy. 
Lord  Darley,  by  whose  exertions  the  robbery 
is  detected,  restores  to  his  brother  the  pro- 
perty found  in  the  possession  of  the  criminal. 
Nelton,  who  is  affected  by  this  act  of^gene- 
rosity,  begins  to  open  his  eyes  on  the  tur- 
pitude of  the  men  who  had  so  recently  been 
his  associates ;  and  Charles,  as  a  pledge  of 
the  eencral  reconciliation,  is  rewanied  witk 
the  hknd  of  Sophia. 

In  this  rapid  analysis,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pass  over  unnoticed  numerous  little 
incidents,  to  detail  which,  would  occupy  more 
space  than  we  can  devote  to  the  subject. 
The  first  act  and  part  of  the  second  were 
warmly  applauded,  and  we  think  with  justice* 
During  the  third  set,  however,  the  singular 
line : — "  II  faut  done  aux  Demons  chanter 
I'hymne  des  Anges,"  excited  violent  mur- 
murs, which  were  augmented  by  the  tardi- 
ness of  the  action,  and  the  feebly  drawn 
character  of  the  English  minister;  though 
the  dialogue  occasionally  contained  strokes 
of  forcible  and  well-directed  satire.  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  the  disapproba- 
tion became  so  violent,  that  tbe  performers 
were  totally  inaudible,  and  the  curtain  drop- 
ped amidst  the  loudest  hisses. 

After  the  second  representation,  this 
comedy  was,  we  understand,  withdrawn,  by 
order  of  the  poUce. 


DIGEST  OF  POLITICS  AND 
NEWS. 


The  political  world  seems  asleep.  Even 
the  Journals  devoted  to  party  have  little 
to  write  upon ;  we  have  almost  nothing 
to  record. 

A  proclamation  has  been  issued,  for- 
bidding British  subjects  to  mingle  in  the 
South  American  contest  on  either  side. 
Sincerely,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are 
disposed  to  undertake  this  desperate 
course,  do  we  hope  it  will  be  completely 
effectual.  Some  of  our  Countrymen 
have  been  arrested  in  the  United  States, 
while  iR  transitu  for  this  destination  ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  true  reasons  for  so 
extraordinary  a  measure  have  not  b«ea 
stated. 

The  French  Chambers  are  proceeding 
with  tbe  various  important  legislative 
measures  laid  before  them  by  the  Minis- 
ters. The  re-organization  of  the  ^tmy 
is  tbe  most  pregnant  with  conseq^uenees; 
and  seems  highly  agreeable  to  the  people. 
Probably,  France  Imd  not  an  armed  force, 
equivalent  to  her  national  rank  in  the 
existing  state  of  Europe,  1>ut  We  trust  llw 
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augmrntatioa  will  not  be  carried  beyond 
what  may  be  thought  requisite  to  raise 
her  miUtary  power  to  this  standard. 

Owing  to  some  difference  between  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  his  Father,  the 
former  has  resigned  all  his  military  ap- 
pointments. 

Considerable  movements  have  been 
making  by  persons  distinguished  in 
revel ntioniced  France.  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nois  has  been  created  a  Prince  of  Bavaria, 
to  rank  after  the  royal  family,  with  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Eichstadt.  Murat's 
widow  has  bought  an  Austrian  barony 
for  her  son.  Lavalette  is  said  to  be  rend- 
iflg  near  Munich.  B;egnault  St.  Jean 
D'Angely,  feigning  madness,  has  contriv- 
ed to  escape  from  the  Prussian  police, 
and  is  probably  on  his  way  to  America. 
Various  rumours  are  afloat  respecting 
Lucien  Buonaparte.  Las  Cases,  who  was 
nbt  permittl^d  to  land  in  England,  has 
published  a  diatribe  against  our  govern- 
ment in  the  Ghent  Journal,  a  paper 
always  disposed  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
the  Ex-Emperor  and  his  friends.  This 
faction  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
Jrtt  press  in  Switzerland,  but  their  inflam- 
matory career  has  been  stopped  by  a 
remonstrance  of  the  Allied  ministers. 

Two  dreadful  fires  have  desolated 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  reduced 
several  thousand  persons  to  misery. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  these  visitations 
were  the  acts  of  demons  in  the  shape  of 
men. 

At  home,  the  public  mind  has  been 
chiefly  occupied  with  addresses  of  con- 
dolence pouring  in  from  all  quarters  to 
the  Prince  Regent  and  Prince  Leopold. 
Further  discbarges  of  prisoners  confined, 
under  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension 
Act  have  taken  place.  In  a  couple  of 
months  more,  we  imagine,  they  will  all  be 
at  liberty.  Eleven  of  the  conspirators 
found  guilty  at  Derby,  includmg  Weight- 
man  and  Bacon,  have  been  sent  down 
the  river  for  immediate  tianqiwrtatioa 
for  life.  Three  others  for  14  years.  Six 
remain  in  prison.  The  Russian  fleet,  so 
much  talked  of,  has  arrived  at  Deal,  on 
its  way  to  Cadiz. 
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and  port  in  the  Morea.  The  town,  which 
contained  800  bouses,  churches,  and  public 
edifices,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and 
65  of  the  inhabitants  perished  in  the  ruins. 
Four  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
also  destroyed,  and  the  Cape  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Gaidouroupnieti  fell  into  the 
sea,  after  throwing  up  a  thick  smoke.  The 
sea,  which  at  first  receded  to  a  considerable 
distance,  leaving  the  vessels  in  the  harbour 
aground,  returned  with  great  violence,  in- 
undating the  land  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
league. 

HOW  TO  LOOK   FOR   LOST  PaOPERTT. 

A  countryman  had  driven  his  horses  into 
the  woods  to  graze,  and  when  he  came  in  the 
evening  to  drive  them  home,  s  grey  horse 
was  missing.  He  looked  a  great  while  for 
him,  and  ran  about  the  neighMurbood  to  no 
purpose.  At  lenzth  he  met  a  man  on  horse- 
Dack,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  his  grey 
horse.  — "  No,"  said  he,  «  but  have  you 
looked  for  him  ?"— "  To  be  sure,"  answered 
the  countryman,  "  every  where."—"  Every 
where,"  answered  the  horseman ;  "  have 
you  looked  for  him  in  the  crow's  nest  on 
that  tree?"— "No,"  said  the  countryman, 
"  how  should  he  come  up  there  V — "  That 
is  all  the  same  to  you,'*  replied  the  nther, 
"  only  climb  up ;  one  must  look  for  lost 
things  where  there  is  the  least  reason  to  ex- 
pect them ;  if  they  were  in  the  place  one 
supposes  them,  they  would  not  be  lost." — 
The  countryman,  who  had  no  answer  to 
make  to^  this,  began  climbiug  up  the  high 
tree ;  and  when  he  had  hardly  eot  half-way 
up,  he  cried  out  joyfully,  "  I  Tiave  found 
him,  I  have  found  him  !"^-«  So  I  thought," 
said  the  man  on  horse-back,  and  rode  away. 
Now  the  countryman  had  not  indeed  found 
the  horse  in  the  nest ;  but  as  crows  build 
upon  the  highest  trees  he  coukl  overlook  the 
whole  wood,  and  then  saw  bis  burse  grazing 
in  a  field  beyond  it. 


Lines  written  on  the  Walls  of  his  Cell  in 
Neweate,  by  John  Vartie,  executed  on  Thurs- 
day, for  a  forgery  on  the  Gravesend  Bank. 
Thon  haplcM  wretch,  whom  justice  calb 
To  breathe  witbiB  these  dreary  walls ; 
Know,  gailtjr  man,  tbii  very  cell 
May  be  to  thee  tbe  porch  of  hell ; 
Thy  gaitt  confeM'd,  by  God  forgiven, 
Mytterions  change  I  it  leads  to  heaven. 

A  most  calamitous  earthquake  took  place 
on  tbe  tSd  of  August  at  Vostissa,  a  town 


The  superior  talents  of  a  young  Roman 
painter  called  Filippo  Agricola  are  very  much 
admired,  and  he  is  assigned  a  place  by 
Connoisseurs  between  Raphael  and  Leu- 
nardi  da  Vinci.  A  picture  representing 
Petrarch  and  Laura  has  carried  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  artist  to  the  highest  pitch.  A 
precious  monument  has  been  dug  up  at 
Monte  Canino,  near  Gcnzano.  It  represents 
a  young  Esculapius  with  all  his  attributes. 
This  statue  is  perfebtly  preserved,  and  is  of 
the  finest  proportions.  It  is  attributed,  on 
the  authority  of  Pausanias,  to  the  celebrated 
Greek  sculptors,  Calrfmides  and  Scopas* 
LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 
A  Greek  Athen8eiira,nr  College,  for  modem 
Greeks,  has  been  founded  on  a  liberal  plan 
at  Munich,  by  Professor  Thursch. 

Murray's  historical  work  on  the  Voyages 
and  Discoveries  in  Africa,  is  about  to  appear 
io  French,  from  the  press  of  Mongie. 

Miss  Lefanu,  whose  novel  of  Strathallan 
became  so  justly  popular,  has  recently  pub- 
lished another  work,  entitled  Helen  Mont- 
eagle.  We  are  assured  that  we  may  safely 
recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  all  who  re- 
ceived delight  from  Strathallan.  Tbe  story 
Is  drawn  irom  real  lile,  and  the  incidents  are 


such  as  do  not  shock  by  their  improbability. 
The  characters  are  forcibly  delineated,  espe- 
cially the  unrelenting  one  of  Lord  Russtre- 
nur,  and  the  chivalrous  high-minded  Sir 
Almaric  Douglas  The  heroine  of  the  work,, 
Helen  Monteagle,  is  touched  off  with  all  that 
delicacy  and  spirit  which  peculiarly  distin^ 
guish  the  females  ot  Miss  Lefanu.  There 
IS  enough  of  contrast  between  the  characters, 
to  create  variety,  without  producing  the 
effect  of  a  studieid  and  artificutl  contrariety. 
The  best  proof  of  the  skill  and  judgment 
with  which  she  has  wrought  her  narrative, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  undiminished  interest 
excited  by  its  perusal  to  the  hut. 

METEOROU)GrCAL  JOURNAL. 
December  4— Thursday. 

Thermometer  from  S8  to  37. 
Barometer  ttma  30, 08  to  90, 11. 
Wind  N.  and  S.  E.  ^— Tbe  baia  of  the  morn- 
ing disappeared  about  oooa,  and  became  clear ; 
tbe  afternoon  very  foggy ;  about  7  it  became 
quite  clear.— Rain  fallen  ,025  of  an  inch. 
Friday,  5— Thermometer  from  30  to  47. 

Barometer  from  29, 96  to  39, 76. ! 
Wind  S.  3.— Generally  cloudy. 
Saturday,  6— Thermometer  from  33  to  40. 

Barometer  from  t9,  60  to  «9, 61. 
Wind  W.  and  S.  W.  {.—The  moroing  cloudy ; 
the  rest  of  tiie  day  elear.— Kain  fallen  ,3tS  of 
an  inch. 
Sunday,  7— lliemiomeier  from  30  to  4«. 

Barometer  from  29,  fit  to  29, 49. 
Wind  S.  and  S.  W.  l— Generally  cloudy  till 
the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  ihone  pleasantly 
warm. 
Monday,  8— Thermometer  from  32  to  45. 

Barometer  fh>ni  28,  85  to  28, 75. 
Wind  8.  W.  8.  and  N.  l.— Generally  cloudy, 
with  heavy  rain  all  the  afternoon.  At  Ore* 
this  morning  it  rained  very  hard,  and  the  Bv 
rometer  had  fallen  to  29,  0,  and  by  eiriit  to 
38,  85.  The  Wind  becanw  N.  by  three  m  the 
afternoon,  and  abated.— Rain  faUea  ,125  of  aa 
inch. 
Tuesday,  9— Thermometer  from  35  to  39. 

Barometer  from  29,  28  to  29, 40. 
Wind  N.  W.  i. — Morning  and  noon  dondy ; 
afternoon  and  evening  clear^Ratn  fidlen  ,375 
of  an  incb. 

Wednesday,  10— Thermometer  from  90  to  36. 
Baroineter  from  29, 44  to  29,  60. 
Wind  W.  by  N.  1.— Morning  cloudy,  with 
snow  soon  after  8  wr  about  three  hours;  the 
first  snow  this  season :  afternoon  and  evening 
clear.  Most  of  tbe  snow  lying  on  the  ground 
all  day.  First  bbck  or  wind  frost  this  season. 
Ice  on  most  puddle*. 

latitude  91. 37.32.  N. 
Longitude     9. 51.  W. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 
Edmonton,  Middlesex. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  E.  had  belter  tend  her  poetical  addreu 
direct  to  the  ohject  of  her  affectiom.  She  $eems 
tincere  and  laving,  but  probably  the  etiifeet 
poueues  more  inferett  aith  her  than  it  awuM 
with  our  reader!.  In  thort,  me  juUl  not  be 
made  a  Go-between,  even  though  the  verte 
were  more  transcendent. 

A.  A.  mill  find  a  letter  adcbreued  to  Um  at 
hit  Bookteller't.  . 

Alfred,  on  Moral  Evil,  doetiWtfaU  tntkin 
the  compati  of  our  plan :  E.  A-  cone*  very 
nearly  under  the  tame  proscription,  but  may 
be  inserted. 
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MANDtTiLLE;  •  Tale  of  the  Stvnt- 
tenth  Century  in  England.  By  Wil- 
■lAM  Godwin.   3  vols. 

The  name  of  tlie  author  ha*  pfrocured 
or  this  work  from  m,  what  h  would  not 
therwise  have  obtained, — a  peritsal  from 
leginning  to  end.  Our  expectations  hod 
«en  previouslj  excited,  aod  our  disa|»- 
outtnent  ba*  been  proportiooaUy  se- 
ere.  For,  to  confest  (be  truth,  we  hare 
«cn  wearied  with  its  endteai  repetitions, 
nd  tired  of  its  dnqnisitioua,  dit  deve- 
tpemtnti  of  bunnm  nature,  but  which 

>  our  minds  are  rery  uonatulral,  without 
ossessiog  the  merit*  of  being  curiously 
letaphysical. 

Tfae  story  nslates  to  a  person  named 
Shades  Mandeville,  born  in  i63S,  whose 
itber»  an  officer  in  the  garrison  of 
:hairlemoDt,  under  Lord  Caulield,  is,  to- 
ether  with  bis  mother,  murdered  by 
»'NeiH  and  the  Irish  rebels.     The  child 

miraculously  saved  by  an  intrepid  Hi- 
ernian  nurse,  called  Judy,  who  bean 
im  to  Dublin,  where  he  is  hanbly  teken 
<*m  her  by  a  Poritaa  clergyman,  Hil- 
iah  Bradford,  and  brought  to  England, 
[ere  be  is  adopted  by  bis  uncle  Audley 
[andeville,  the  last  heir  of  that  lieh  h- 
My,  and  educated  by  Hiikiah  in  a  wild 
MideBce  snrrounded  by  sea  and  wastes, 
ilkiali  is  a  strange  compound  between 
le  milk  of  human  kindoess  and  the 
:Ost  bigotted  intolerance;  the  uncle  a 
ranger,  between  an  elegantly  cultivated 
led  aod  a  most  imbecile  understanding, 
eceived  in  early  loVe,  he  lives  recluse 
td  unsocial,  the  prey  to  a  sort  of  Ic- 
largic  passiveuess  and  inaction,  which 
le  author  has  all  the  merit  of  having 
»nceived,  and  dwelt  upon  at  great 
Dgth  in  many  chapters.  In  short,  the 
cture  of  these  oddities  occupies  nearly 
«  whole  of  the  first  volume.  It  is  re- 
>ated  over  and  over  again,  and  tamed 

>  many  ways  as  to  become  at  last  a 
rong  skip  provoking  drug.  Hilkiah 
>wever  dies,  and  his  pupil,  after  vi- 
ting  a  sister  younger  than  himself,  who 
as  in  England  at  the  lime  of  the  mas- 
cre,  goes  to  Winchester  school.  En. 
>-Mred  with  a  propensity  too  common  to 
.r.  Godwin's  heroes,  he  here  forms  a 
i^ndship  with  a  worthless  rascal  named 
'aller,  and  conceives  a  rooted  hatred 
r  a  noble  fellow  named  Cliffbrd.  Waller 
r  bis  TiUainy  bri«gB  bini  into  dtsgnwe 


as  a  roundhead,  and  he  leaves  school  in 
paroxysms '  of  phrenay.  Oxford  is  his 
next  scene,  which  he  quits  in  the  hope 
of  wiping  out  the  suspicions  attached 
to  him,  by  jmning  a  rising  against 
Cromwell,  as  private  Secretary  to  King 
Charles's  commander.  In  this  de- 
sign, however,  be  is  bafied ;  Cliflford 
baving  been  previously  appointed  to  that 
ottce.  He  flies  in  rage  and  disgust,  and 
the  insurgents  are  soon  after  defeated, 
and  many  of  them  executed.  MaBison, 
another  of  his  Winchester  school-fellows, 
circulates  this  affiiir  with  malignant  mis 
representations,  and  be  finds  himself 
sconted  at  Oxford  as  he  had  before  been 
at  Winton.  Another  fit  of  raving  insani- 
ty follows,  and  it  takes  a  few  months  iu 
a  strait-waistcoat  under  the  wholesome 
discipline  of  a  mad-house,  together  with 
tfae  affectionate  attentions  of  his  sister, 
to  restore  bini  to  reason.  His  only  friend 
at  Oxford,  is  a  misanthrope,  lui  generis ; 
and  the  chief  delight  of  these  ingenious 
youths,  we  are  told,  was  either  to  sit  sulk- 
ing together  witliout  exchanging  a  word, 
or  else  to  pour  forth  execrations  by  the 
hour !  Thisestimable  gentleman,  of  course 
felt  nothing  but  joy  in  the  misfortunes 
of  his  amiable  co-adjutor,  Mandeville. 
The  scene  shifts  again  to  the  uncle,  over 
whom,  in  the  absence  of  bu  nephew,  a 
scoundrel  attorney,  one  Holloway,  gains 
a  complete  ascendancy  by  making  a  noise 
below  his  windows.  To  get  rid  of  this 
annoyance,  which  robs  him  of  his  darling 
quiet,  Audley  takes  the  vagabond  to  his 
bosom ;  but,  disgusted  by  the  perception 
of  his  infamy,  be  refuses  to  make  him 
his  heir,  and  onltf  leaves  him  30,006l. 
aod  tlie  guardianship  -  of  bb  nephew  and 
niece,  with  extravagant  powers.  Having 
concluded  this  wise  job,  he  dies ;  and 
Charles  and  the  attorney,  whose  charac- 
ter the  former  is  represented  as  fully  un- 
derstanding, have  a  grand  fracas,  which, 
after  many  silly  windings,  ends  in  the 
latter  acquiring  as  great  an  ascendancy 
over  the  legatee,  as  he  had  over  lib  rela- 
tive. The  arts  by  which  he  manages 
this  matter,  a-td  steab  over  the  mind  of 
his  abhorring  and  open-eyed  ward,  re- 
quired tedious  details,  and  the  author 
has  uot  abated  them  one  paragraph. 
HoUoway's  scheme  is  to  drive  Mr.  Man- 
deville fMte  mad,  marry  Miss  Mande- 
ville to  his  own  nephew,  the  MalHson 
aforesaid,  and  so  get  possession  of  the 
estates  of  the  house  of  Mandeville.    He 


prosecutes  this  plan  by  means  that  would 
have  had  no  effect  but  upon  such  a  ge- 
nius as  our  hero ;  but  tfae  sister  having 
formed  an  attachment  with  Clifford,  b 
not  so  easily  imposed  upon.  A  law^snit 
M  instituted  by  her  friends,  for  the 
dismissal  of  Holloway,  pending  which, 
she  weds  her  accomplished  lover.  Her 
brother,  driven  wild  by  the  idea  of 
this  match  without  bis  being  consulted, 
makes  a  night  attempt  to  carry  bis  sister 
off,  but  is  foiled  by  Clifford,  who  givea 
biai  a  slash  across  the  face  Hrith  his  sa^ 
bfe,  and  so — the  novel  ends.  We  do 
not  jest  when  we  declare  that  this  is  the 
whole  story. 

To  deny  that  Mr.  Godwin  b  a  man  of 
powerful  and  original  mind,  and  an 
able  writer,  is  far  fi<om  onr intention;  but 
to  say  that  this  work  has  a  just  title  to 
the  eulogies  we  see  lavished  upon  it  in 
the  periodical  press,  either  as  an  inte- 
resting fable,  or  a  philosophical  inquiry 
into  t^  human  passions,  is  what  we  tin 
still  less  inclined  to  admit.  It  appears 
to  ns  to  be  a  jumble  of  paradoxes,  and  a 
perfect  caricature  of  nature.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  acton  are  all  exaggerated, 
and  such  as  we  are  firmly  persuaded  ne- 
ver did  exist,  with  the  combinations  awf 
modifications  that  have  been  givMi  them. 
The  characters  are  exceptions  to  huma- 
manity.  The  Winchester  boys  are  all 
men.  The  hero  b  not  the  victim  of 
pride,  as  is  endeavoured  to  be  shown, 
but  of  the  most  fiend-like  envy,  wilful 
blindness,  inexplicable  folly,  and  diaboli- 
cal mal^ity.  The  repuiaiveness  of  all 
the  principal  dratkatia  perwmee  is  unpa- 
ralleled and  disgusting,  and  the  motto 
that  has  been  c)iosen  for  this  book  seems 
justified  by  its  contents : — 

And  the  waters  of  this  fountain  were  bit- 
ter: and  they  said.  Let  the  name  of  it  be 
called  Ktarah. 

That  name  voold  have  been  mora  cpn.< 
sonant  to  it  than  Matadeville;  and  we 
may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  for  a  work 
of  this  genns,  the  texts  of  Holy  Writ  are 
too  copiously  sprinkled  ovpr  its  pages. 

We  shall  only  notice  one  other  blemish, 
and  close  our  account  with  a  few  brief 
illustrative  extracts.  The  author  com- 
mits many  anachronisms,  and  forgets  that 
Cromwell  lived  in  the  seventeenth,  not 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  He,  therefore, 
afiinds  no  picture  of  the  distinctive  man-  ' 
ners  of  the  age  two  hundred  years  ago. 
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aad  might  as  well  have  dated  1700  or 
1800,  as  l600  A.  D. 

Vulvar  errors  in  ttyli.—iilrs,  Dorothy's 
annotBtions  were  nf  considerable  srrvice; 
the  ituilies  bf  the  naval  hero  had  not  l*id 
tMDOg  the  votariea  <»f  tfae  Mtue.    V«l.  i. 

It  had  been  arranged,  that  Clifibrd  was  to 
icy  that  niglit  at  Sir  Thomas  Fansbaw's. 
Vol.  iii.  p.  364.  ^ 

Ah  Ultra-qurtr  hoy,  or  young  moniler  of 
the  xir  eigU years  ofag*. — The  sort  of  ■inter- 
course in  which  I  thn»  4ived  with  oi*  ieUaw 
beia||s,  fanned  ate  ewly- to  a*ltabit«f  reverie. 
I  deligh  led  tu  wander ;  but  I  was  not  delighted 
will)  ol^ects  of  cheerfulness.  It  will  already 
have  bren  seen,  that  I  was  not  even  Intruded 
on  with  impressions  ofthis  so^t.  I  loved  a 
hazy  day,  better  than  a  sunshinv  one.  My 
organs  of  vi<ion,  or  the  march  of  my  sfkirits, 
gave  me  an  avernMi  to  whatever  was  das- 
sling  «r  gaud>^  I  loved  to  listen  to  the 
pattering  of  the  rain,  the  roaring  of  the 
waves,  and  the  pelting  of  tlie  storm.  There 
was  J  know  not  what,  in  the  sight  of  a  bare 
and  sullen  heath,  that  afforded  me  a  much 
more  cherit^lied  pleasure,  than  I  could  ever 
find  in  the  view  •!'  the  most  exuberant  ferti- 
fity,  or.  the  richest  and  most  vivid  parterre. 
Perhaps  all  this  proves  me  to  be  a  monster, 
not  formed  with  the  feelings  of  human 
nature,  and  unworthv  to  live ;  1  cannot  help 
it.  'I  he  purpose  of  these  pages  is,  to  be 
made  the  record  of  truth.    Vol.  i.  p.  119. 

No  doubt  I  was  a  proud  creature ;  and,  as 
I  have  already  said,  I  never  mas  a  iey. 
Ibid  p.  154. 

Pgrados. —  The  preveptor,  Hilkiah, 
'>was  a  man  suhslanlialiy  of  a  gentle 
temper"  but  he  sometimes  crossed  his 
stubborn  pupil. 

It  was  Hilkiah,  that  first  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  the  urisavoiiriness  of  an  em- 
Mitered  soul.  Prom  time  to  time  he  filled 
all  mv  thoughts  with  malignity.  I  can 
scarcely  describe  the  frame  of  my  temper 
towards  him  [no  wonder,  for  such  a  temper 
never  existed  in  a  child].  1  would  not  have 
hurt  him  I  but  I  muttered  har.ih  resentment 
,  against  him  in  8ouiids  scarcely  articulate ; 
and  1  came  to  regani  him  as  my  evil  genius, 
poisoning  mv  cup  uf  life,  thwarting  my  roost 
innocent  sallies,  watching'  with  a  jaundiced 
eye  tor  faults  in' me  which. I  did  not  recog- 
nise, and  bla&ting  that  sweet  complacency, 
in  whicli  a  vir'tiout  mind  is.  delighted  to 
ptiince' itself  and  to  play.  Vol.i.  p.  158. 
'  This  virtuous  siid  complacent  young 
lanocent  r^oioed  iii  tl>e  death,  of  his 
tutor,  aod  after  transiently  finding  the 
good '  impreasien  of  a  fond  death-bed 
admomtion,  revifcd  hit  antipathy  beyond 
the  grave  1 

Cause*  for  Mating  and  loving Clifford  was 

beauiiful  and  prepossessing.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  or 
the  warmth  of  his  hekt.  Yet  I  shrnnk  from 
Clifforri,  and  attached  myself  to  Waller.  The 
s^ulion  of  this,  lies  in  what  I  have  alreadv 
delineated  of  my  chanuter.  I  was  by  natar'e 
mlitary.  Herrfon  Waller  suited  me,  and 
Qlifi««Ql  dkl  not.    ^VaUw  was  a  lad-of  dimi- 


outive  stature,  and  US'  complexion  was  a 
deadly  pale.  Hi*  eye  sometimes  glistened ; 
but  not  with  kindness.  He  knew  not  what 
it  was  to  love  any  creature  but  himself;  the 
occasion,  rarely  occurring,  lighting  up  of  his 
looks,  was  from  conceit,  the  triumph,  wheu 
stKh  triumph  fell  to  his  share,  of  an  abor- 
tive specimen  of  manhood  over  his  happier 
fellows.  To  finish  his  portrait,  he  was  in 
some  degree,  though  nut  violently,  deformed 
in  his  person.    Vol.  1.  p.  iij-i. 

The  penultimate  sentence  is  not  very 
intelligible,  but  we  tbiiik  the  admira- 
ble qualities  of  Clifford,  and  tbe  vile 
qualities  of  WaHer,  are  sufficiently  ex- 
plained, to  account  for  a  mind  of  our 
author's  drawing,  abhorring  tbe  former, 
and  adoring  tbe  latter.  His  Oxford 
friend  is  auother  fine  study  of  the  at- 
tractive I 

I  found  a  young  man  of  a  cast  of  mind 
similar  to  my  own.    His  thoughts  were  all 
gloomy ;   his  countenance  was  perpetually 
sad. — We  loved  by  sympathy. 
TLike  draws  to  like. 
And  an  old  horse  to  a  failed  dike.] 

We  spent  whole  evenings  together  in  si- 
lence ;  but,  if  thus  we  did  not  amnse  each 
other,  at  least  we  had  a  mutual  understand- 
ing, and  did.  not  one  torment  the  other  by 
iil-applied  attentions  and  civilities.  We 
found  a  social  pleasure  in  looking  in  each 
other's  faces,  and  silently  whis|)ering  to  our 
own  hearts,  Thank  God,  I  have  a  compa- 
nion that  hates  the  world  as  much  as  I  do! 
Vol.  9.  p.  62. 

Sometimes  we  would  sit  silent  together  for 
hours,  like  what  I  have  heard  of  a  Quaker's 
meeting;  and  then,  suddenly  seized  with 
that  jiatiion  for  change  which  i^  never  utterly 
extinguished  in  the  human  mind,  would  cry 
out,  as  by  mutual  impulse.  Come,  wm  let  ut 
curse  a  little!  In  the  art  of  cursing  we  were 
certainly  no  ordinary  proficients  ;  and  if  an 
indifferent  person  could  have  heard  us,  he 
would  probably  have  been  considerably 
struck  |we  agree  with  the  author]  with  tbe 
solemnity,  the  fervour,  the  eloquence,  the 
richness  of  style  and  imaginati"n,  with  which 
we  discharged  the  function !!!!!! 

We  will  quote  no  more :  except  some 
lines  from  tbe  poetry  of  the  lamented  son 
uf  the.  Minstrel  Beattie — 
One  Maodeville  once,  or  Man-Devil, 

Either  name  you  msiy  give  as  yon  please ; 
By  a  mind  ever  brooding  on  evil 

Hatcb'd  a  Moaster. 


MODERN  EGYPT. 
[From  Walpole's  Mekoies  relating  to  Et;- 
ROPBAN  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  occJ  . 
In  our  last  Number  we  introduced  our 
readers  generally  to  this  various  and  highly 
interesting  wprk  : — for  our  present  Num- 
ber we  have  selected  the  single  part  from 
the  Journals  of  Dr.  HUME,  entitled. 
"  .Rbmabks  on  thk  Manmers  and 
Customs  of  thk  modern  iNUAuir 
TANTs  pF  Egypt,  wUh  some  addi- 
tiemil  poticQifiroin  idr.  DAVl9oif's  M^$. 


Dr.  Hume  sets  out  with  an  account  of 
Rosetta, wbichlie%vit«#iB.180l.  This 
'  Paradise  of  Egypt,'  which  looks  so  im- 
posmg  whfa  its  mosques  and  minarets  at 
a  distance,  is  found  to  be"  meati  and 
ruinous.  The  streets  are  mere  narrow 
lanes ;  the  bouses  of  brick,  nearly,  touch- 
ing across  at  top ;  tbe  smaU  latticed 
windows  add  to  the  gloom  witliMt,  »bA 
the  interiors  are  dark  atid  hicoramodi^ 
ous. 

The  lower  orders  of  Egyptian  Artibs 
are  a  quiet,  ino^nsive  people,  with 
many  good  qwilities»  "  Tttey  are  in  ge- 
neral tall,  and  well  made,  posaesshsg 
much  muscular  strength  ;  yei  of  a  tbia 
spare  habit.  Their  complexion  is  very 
dark,  their  eyes  black  and  sparkling,  and 
their  teeth  good.  Upon  tbe  whole  they 
are  a  fine  race  of  men  in  their  persons :" — 
they  are  {tctive  in  agriculture,  abateati- 
ous  in  food,  and  extremely  moderate  io. 
the  luxuries  of  household  furniture  mkI 
clothes.  Tlie  mechanical  trades  are  most 
unskilfully  carried  on;  their  manufac- 
ture sare  few,  the  chief  being  those  of  cot- 
ton-cloth, which,  dyed  blue,  serves  for  tbe 
almost  universal  use  of  man  aad  woman ; 
and  a  coarse  open  silk  of  variouscolmiis. 
The  business  of  jewellers  is  followed  in 
private,  and  the  barbers  are  the  only 
medical  practitioners.  In  a  country, 
where  every  man's  head  is  shaved,  it  may 
be  expected  that  tbu  class  is  pretty  aii- 
merous  ;  but  their  knowledge  of  i^ysic 
is  confined  within  very  narrow  lioits.  A 
few  surgical  operations,  the  applicatioatrf' 
mercury,lbree  or  four  standard  medicnes, 
and  charm*  from  tbe  priest,  called  Sufi, 
form  the  wliole  of  their  circle  of  science 
for  tbe  cure  of  diseases.  The  latter  wilt, 
at  least,  do  no  harm. 

Arabic  is  generally  spoken  in  Egypt;  the 
Coptic  is  reaS  as  a  dead  language,  and  is  un- 
derstood by  few.  The  Italian  is  much  used 
both  by  Franks  and  Copts.  "  I  saw  (says  Dr. 
Hume)  no  printed  books  in  Arabic;  the 
manuscripts  are  many  of  them  beautifully 
written,  and  the  notes  are  in  red  ink,  or 
light  blue.  Other  works  are  read  beside 
the  Koran ;  several  of  these  I  have  seen  in 
the  shops  of  the  transcribers.  The  natives 
when  at  school  have  sentences  copied  for 
them  from  the  Koran ;  these  they  learn  by 
heart.  l°here  are  many  Scribes,  whose  em- 
ployment, like  that  of  the  ancient  caBi- 
^raphs,  consists  of  writing  otlt  mamiscripts 
h>r  sale." 

The  Arabs  have  seldom  more  thai 
two  wives,  the  junior  being  always  sub- 
servient to  tbe  elder  in  the  affiurs  of  the 
house. 

The  women  colour  their  nails,  the  inside 
of  their  hands,  and  the  soles  of  their  fttt 
with  a  deep  orange  cokm,  sometiaaefi  with 
one  of  a  rosy  appsnnmce.  This  is  dono  hy 
means  of  henna.    They  likewise  :ap^  a. 
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l>iatlt>d)%  to  titdr«yelMh«,  eyaWovt,'  and 
the  hair  of  their-  bawl ;  a  biittiaaoj,  it  is  sup> 
paaed,  is  thus  givat  to  th«  e;p,  and  the  sicni 
IS  improved.  Ttie  women,  io  general,  I  be- 
lieve, can  neither  read  nor  write;  but  the 
l^etter  sort  are  taught  embroidery  and  orna- 
rhental  needle-work,  in  which  they  mostly 
pus  their  time.  ' 

-•••,•  •  ♦  • 

Tbe:£tbiDpiai»  women  brought  to  B^pt 
fw  sale,  Ibougb  black,  are  e^iceedingly  beau- 
tifid:  their  features  are  regular,  their  eyes 
full  of  expression.  A  great  number  of  them 
had  been  purchased  by  French  during 
their  stay  in  Egypt,  who  were  anxious  to 
(Hspose  of  them  previous  to  tbeir  leaving 
tbe-coHntry,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  bring 
ihem  to  the  corouon  market-place  in  the 
camp,  sometimes  in  boys'  clothes,  at  other 
times  in  the  gaudiest  female  dress  of  the 
French  tashion.  The  neck  was  in  general 
naked,  and  the  petticoat  on  one  side  tucked 
up  to  the  knee,  to  show  the  elegant  form  of 
the  limb.  The  pried  of  these  women  was 
from  sisty  to  a  hundred  dollars;  while  Arlib 
women  might  be  purchased  at  so  low  a  price 
as  ten.  Tne  Circassian  women,  who  are 
brought  to  Egypt  in  great  numbers,  are  ex- 
posed to  sale  m  particular  markets  on  khans, 
and  fetch  a  price  in  proportion  to  their 
beauty. 

Dr.  Hume  did  not  find  the  latter  so 
bmatiitil  as  common  rumour  gives  them 
oot;  the  fairness  of  their  complexions 
seems  to  be  their  greatest  merit  in  this 
country,  where  the  sex  are  so  marketable 
a  commodity.  We  will  not  foltow  our 
anthor  tkroogh  his  short  bnl  amaang 
acconat  of  Egyptian  mairiages,  religious 
lites,  &c.  but  proceed  to  his  notice  of  a 
singular  race  whidi  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  read  so  much  of  before. 

There  is  a  tribe  of  civilized  Arabs  in 
S-Syp't  wl>o  pretend  that  they  are  respected 
by  serpents,  and  that  no  sort  of  snake  can 
hurt  them.  As  a  proof  of  this,  there  is  an 
annual  procession  of  the  tribe  through  the 
streets  of  Rosetta,  of  which  I  was  a  witness; 
one  of  their  number  is  obliged  to  eat  a 
living  snake  in  public,  or  so  much  of  it  as 
to  occasion  its  death.  Probably  the  snake 
may  have  been  rendered  harmless  by  some 
means;  the  people,  however,  suppose  that 
for  some  act  of  piety  performed  by  the  an- 
cestors of  this  tribe  or  family  (which  is  by. 
no  means  ninnerous,)  the  prophet  protects 
the  descendants  from  the  injury  which  the 
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snakes  might-oocasion.  The  ophiophagus, 
who  is  to  kecjp  up  this  ridiculous  farce,  being 
no  doubt  well  paid,  begins  to  eat  the  living 
reptile;  a  pretty  laree  snake  is  held  in  his 
hands',  which  writhes  its  folds  round  his 
naked  arm,  as  he  bites  at  the  head  and 
body.  Horror  and  fury  are  depicted  in  the 
man's  countenance,  and  in  a  strong  convul- 
sive manner  he  puts  the  animal  to  death  b^ 
eating  and  swallowing  part  of  it  alive.  This 
disgusting  and  horrible  spectacle,  however, 
is  but  seldom  exhibited  at  present. 


'  Both  these  cMtonu  are  of  great  antiquity  ; 
same  of  the  nails  of  tbe  Mnmmiei  have  been 
foand  dyed  with  henna  ;  and  Shaw  nw  a  joint 
of  the  donax  taken  oot  of  a  catacomb  at  Sa- 
rarra,  containing  a  bodkin,  and  an  onnce  or 
more  of  powder  used  for  the  purpose  of  oma- 
mentiog  tbe  eyes.  Bodkins,  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner,  are  found  at  Her- 
cnlaneom,  made  of  ivory.  Dr.  Rnssell  de- 
•cribei  the  kohol  ns«d  for  the  eyeballs,  or  in- 
side of  the  eyelids;  it  is  a  kind  of  lead  ore,  and 
ia  troaght  from  Fersia.  (t  is  so  mttch  in  re- 
OMst,  that  the  poets  of  t^  east  in  allnsion  to 
the  instruraents  used  in  applying  it,  say  "  The 
moantains  of  Ispahan  hav«  been  worn  away 
with  a  bodkin." 


There  are  many  kinds  of  snakes  and  rep^ 
tiles  about  the  rums  in  the  environs  of  Alex- 
andria; among  them,  some  have  fancied 
they  discovered  the  asp.  I  have  seen  here 
the  black  scorpions,  whose  sting  is  reputed 
mortal ;  but  this  is  a  vulgar  prejudice.  The 
snake  is  esteemed  sacred  by  the  present  Arab 
inhabitants  of  Egypt. 

We  shall  relinquish  any  further  notice 
of  Dr.  Hume's  paper,  which  describes 
the  habits  and  clolbing  of  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  ia  the  Oases  of  the  deserts  of 
Barca ;  the  wealth  and  sumptuous 
dresses  of  tbe  Levantines  or  descendants 
of  Europeans  bom  in  Egypt ;  the  condi 
tion  of  the  Copts,  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  Egyptian  population;  and  the 
fearful  degradation  of  tbe  Jewub  tra- 
ders; and  conclude  our  Review  by 
placing  within  a  short  compass  several 
distinctly  ascertained  fact^  relative  to  tbe 
most  celebrated  antiquities  of  this  ancient 
country.  These  are  chiefly  from  the 
journal  of  the  late  Mr.  Davison. 

Tbb  Pybamios. — ^The  large  pyramid 
of  Giza  is  formed  of  208  steps,  and  mea- 
sures 4S0  feet  11  inches  in  perpendicular 
height.  Its  square  is  760  feet ;  and  its 
top  consists  of  six  stones  irregularly 
placed.  Tbe  entrance  is  upon  tbe  six- 
teenth step,  on  the  side  facing  tbe  North ; 
350  feet  distant  from  the  N.  E.,  and  396 
from  the  N.  W.  comer,^-consequently 
not  in  tbe  middle  as  generally  imagined. 
Two  other  steps  have  however  been  un- 
covered since  Mr.  Davison's  measure- 
ment, adding  between  8  and  9  feet  to  his 
calculation  of  height.  The  three  pyra- 
mids of  Cheops,  Cephren,  and  Myce- 
rinus,  have  iheir  bases  in  proportion  to 
their  altitude,  nearly  as  8  to  5.  Cheops 
is  448  feet  high,  its  base  728  feet: 
Cephren  398  in  height,  base  655 :  and 
Mycerinus  l62  to  280.  Mr.  Davison 
descended  into  a  pit  or  well  in  the  great 
pyramid  to  tbe  depth  of  155  feet,  and 
found  it  impossible  to  proceed  further : 
he  also  explored  a  room,  over  the  cham- 
ber containing  the  sarcophagus,  which 
had  not  been  discovered  by  former  tra- 
vellers. Abdallitif  mentions,  in  the  iStb 
century,  that  tiie  pyramid*  were  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  wbicJi  woold  fill 
10,000  volumes ;  but  none  exist  in  our 
ttmes.    It  is  supposed  tiiat  the  iriiole 


outer  casing  of  these  stupendous  mouu- 
meuts,  has  been  destroyed  or  carried 
away.  The  third  pyramid  of  Giza  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  covered  with  red  gra- 
nite, and  it  seems  a  reasonable  theory 
that  what  is  now  $tepi  in  all  three  was 
originally  a  plain  surface,  which  has  been 
gradually  removed  in  tbe  lapse  of  ages. 
On  this  surface  tbe  inscription  spoken  of 
mwlit  have  been  graven. 

Tbe  Catacombs,  are  likened  to  im* 
mense  pigeon-houses— each  hole  holding 
its  corpse.  They  consist  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  subterranean  apartments,  cut  out 
of  very  hard  rock,  and  extend  a  long 
way.  One  of  tbe  grand  doors  resembles 
the  Doric  order  in  its  architecture.  Some 
of  the  cbanbers  were  ornamented  with 
paintings,  of  which  rude  remains  are  ye^ 
visible.  The  mouth  of  each  mummv's 
bole  has  a  cornice  round  it :  one  inscriip» 
tion  was  thought  firom  the  form  of  the 
letters  to  be  of  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great  The  Catacombs  are  in  some 
places,  three  stories  below  each  other ; 
and  there  is  a  statue  much  defaced  in 
one  of  the  niches.  The  descent  is  per- 
pendicular, and  about  14  or  15  feet;  on 
one  side  of  solid  rock,  on  the  other  of 
earth,  threatening  to  fall  in  with  every 
touch.  Tbe  Catacombs  were  originally 
quarries,  whence  the  cities  around  were 
built;  tbe  rock  was  then  formed  into 
crypts  for  the  dead.  Fram  the  scarcity 
of  wood  tbe  Egyptiau  could  not  bttm , 
tbe  bodies. 

Pohpey's  Pillar  rests  upon  a  stone 
which  has  hieroglyphics  ou  it.  They  are 
inverted.  Tbe  mass  of  testimony,  or  ra- 
ther of  hypothesu  concerning  it  is,  that 
it  was  erected  by  Pompeius>  a  Governor 
of  Lower  Egypt,  under  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian, to  whose  honour  it  was  dedi- 
cated. The  Arabs  call  it  Amoud  al 
Sttwary,  or  "  The  Pillar*  of  the  Colon- 
nades," alluding  to  the  porticoes  with 
which  it  was  surrounded  so  hite  as  tbe 
time  of  Salladin,  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  century. 


An  East  Ststbm  of  SooRT-BANby 
upon  an  aUireljf  new  plan,  founded  on 
long  practical  unerienot:  from  its  stu- 
plicitjf,  andfmdUtjft/acfmremcmt,  pe- 
euUarfy  eakulatedforperaom  who  itidp 
bjf  themeloe*.  Bif  Jambs  Mitchell, 
M.  A.  author  of  a  Tour  in  Belgium,  Ifo,- 
Sfc.  pp.  110. 

The  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  bm' 
chygrapby  has  risen,  must  be  pleasing  to 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  its  utility. 

The  causes  of  its  having  been  more 
minutely  studied,  and  reduced  to  greater 
practictd  use  in  this  «>tmtry  than  in  any 
other,   are  obvioia,   when  we  eouider 
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tbe  many  purposes  for  which  it  is  en- 
ployed— such  as  the  report  of  debates  is 
pariiainent,  pleadings  in  courts  of  hiw, 
elegant  and  elaborate  speeches  delivered 
at  public  meetings.  Sec.  &c.  which,  were 
it  not  fur  ibis  uselt^l  art,  would  be  ver^ 
imperfectly  obtained. 

The  rmportance  of  the  steaognphic 
art  may  be  deduced  ftoni  its  antiquity, 
which  i^  iudvbilable;  A>r  Aristotlb, 
Cicero,  and  others,  mention  writing  by 
characters,  signs,  or  marks  ;  *  though 
perhaps  the  true  principles  of  this  prac- 
tice have  not  been  known  till  later  tmes. 
QoiNTlLlAN  speaks  of  persons  who 
wrote  by  these  notes  or  nmiiM;*  and 
Sv  ETON  IDS  notices  one  who  noted  down, 
with  the  greatest  dispatch,  the  words  of 
th<e  speaker.' 

The  author  of  the  present  system  (most 
decidedly  the  simplest  and  best  that  we 
have  yet  seen)  appears,  from  his  preftice, 
to  have  been  many  years  a  teacher  of 
short-hand,  and  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
remarking  the  difficulties  which  occurred 
in  the  acqubition  of  the  art,  and  contriv- 
ing the  means  of  obviating  them.  In  the 
treatise  before  us,  are  given  several  chap- 
ters of  tbe  Bible  printed  in  common  cha- 
racters, according  to  tbe  abbreviated 
spelling  proper  for  short-hand,  the  peru- 
sal, of  which  will  teach  that  part  of  the 
«rt,  and  greatly  fkciUtate  the  readiHg  of 
short-hand,  which  is  generally  ipo^e  diffi- 
cult than  the  writing. 

Vtirious  practical  directions  are  given, 
by  which  proficients  may  carry  the  art 
to  the  utmost  perfection ;  and  a  nume- 
rous list  of  arbitrary  characters,  for  words 
in  frequent  use  in  different  professbns. 

On  tbe  wjiole,  from  the  assistance  we 
have  seen  derived  by  the  use  of  it  in  pro- 
fessional duties,  we  can  safely  recom- 
mend it  to  the  public. 


GOETHE'S  LIFE,  iy  Himself. 
Oftlie  first  three  volumes  of  Groetbe's 
Life  of  himself  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
in  its  long  and  interesting  article  thereon, 
(No.  LII.  for  June,  1816.)  gives  a  jnst 
and  entertaining'  though  rather  a  severct 
malytn.  k  is  from  ^«  oonliBustion  of 
that  work,  which  has  not>  yet  reached 
this  comt^  in  a  salAMe  form,  tbdit  we 
derive  the  selections  jft  oar  publication 
of  the  6lb,  and  those  which  follow.  To 
show  tbait  we  are  not  alone  in  our  opi' 
nion  of  tbe  merits  of  this  (wodnction,  we 
riMll  p^tofeoe.  these  further  extTMUwuth 
a  iMitiment  of  tfae  R««itw  just  qaoted. 
"  From  the  bulfc  of  the  tlweo  volumes 
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we  have  now  gone  over,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  think  how  much  pleasnre  we  have  yet 
to  «ome,  if,  as  we  hope  and  trust,  the 
work  is  to  be  continued  by  him  on  tbe 
same  comprehensive  plan."  p.  337* 

The  fine  ridicuk  of  a  false  taste  may. 
be  read  with  advantage  out  of  Italy. 

Palermo,  Monday,  9th  April,  1787. 

This  whole  day  we  have  been  taken  up 
with  tbe  nonsense  of  the  Prince  of  Palaco- 
nia,  and  have  found  these  follies  vsry  dimr- 
ent  from  what  we  had  imagined,  after  what 
we  had  retul  and  heard  of  them.  For  with 
ibe  greatest  love  of  truth,  be  who  has  to  pro- 
duce an  account  of  what  is  absurd,  is  always 
en)barra;ssed  ;  he  desires  to  give  an  idea  of 
It,  and  thug  he  makes  it  sonieihing,  though 
it  is  properly  nothing,  which  pretends  to  pass 
for  somcihmg.  And  so  1  must  premise 
another  geiierai  rcOeclion,  that  neither  the 
most  absurd  nor  the  most  admirable  proceed 
immediately  from  one  man,  from  one  age, 
but  that  one  may  on  the  contrary,  with  some 
attrntion,  assign  to  both  the  wwe  ge- 
nealogy. 

The  fountaia  in  Palermo  is  among  the 
precursors  uf  tbe  Palagouiau  madness ;  oolv 
that  this  hitter,  here  on  its  own  grotina, 
flourishes  in  unrestrained  vigour.  I  will  en- 
deavour to  uniavei  the  progress  of  its  origin. 

When  a  country-house  in  these  parts  lies 
more  or  less  in  the  middle  of  the  whole 
estate,  and  in  order  to  reach  the  maiisioo 
ope  has  to  drive  through  cultivated  fields, 
kitcheii-gardeus,  &c.  the  people  show  them- 
selves more  economical  than  tbe  iuhabit<tut8 
of  the  north,  who  often  employ  a  large 
extent  of  good  ground  for  a  |iark,  in  order 
to  please  tite  eye  with  unfruiihil  shrubs.— 
Hers,  in  tlte  south,  they  build  two  walls, 
between  whirji  you  go  to  the  utansion,  with- 
out any  prosjiect  either  lo  the  right  or  ttie 
ieti.  lliis  road  generally  begins  with  a 
great  portal,  perhaps  with  an  arched-way, 
and  ends  in  the  court-yard  of  the  mansion. 
But  that  they  may  not  be  wholly  without 
entertainment  between  these  walls,  they  are 
scolloped  out  at  the  lop,  and  ornamented 
with  scrolls  and  pedestals,  upon  which,  per- 
haps, there  stands  a  vase  here  and  there. 
The  plain  parts  arc  divided  into  compart- 
ments, and  painted.  The  court-yard  is  sur- 
roinided  with  a  circle  of  buildings,  of  one 
story,  inhabited  by  the  servants  and  work- 
men :  the  square-lomied  mansion  risesabove 
alL 

This  is  tbe  nature  of  the  arrangement,  as 
it  probably  existed  till  the  father  of  the 
Prince  built  the  mansion,  not  indeed  in  the 
most  excellent,  but  in  a  tolerable  style. — 
But  the  present  owner,  without  departing 
from  those  general  principles,  gives  fiiil 
scope  to  his  passion  for  deformed,  absurd 
images ;  and  it  is  doing  him  far  too  much 
honour  to  allow  him  a  spark  of  imagination. 

We  enter  the  great  hall  which  begins  at 
the  boundary  of  the  estate,  and  find  an  octa- 
gon, very  high  in  proportion  to  its  breadth. 
Four  enormous  giants,  with  modern  tight- 
buttoned  gaiters,  support  the  cornice,  on 
wliich,  direct!  v  opposite  the  entrance,  there 
is  the  Holy  Trinity. 

1ib«  w«gr  t»,ij)e  aiaiiMoa  is  broader  tb»(i 
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usual ;.  the  wall  is  oooverted  intia  a  rantipimd 
high  caisf  mew,  upoa  which  raised  pedwt^le 
bwc  strange  gioupee;  is  tbe  iotervaU  b»- 
tweeo  which  sevend  mwm  are  phiced<  The 
disgust  excited  by  these  deformities,  bun^ 
liugly  executed  by  the  most  common  ma- 
sons, is  increased  by  their  being  made  of 
the  most  ordinary  cakareoua  stoae;  yet 
better  materials  would  render  the  wortUeaa- 
ness  of  tbe  form  moie  eeideot.  1  just  new 
said  groupes,  and  used  a  fidae  espnssion,  mr 
proper  in  this  place ;  for  those  are  not  placed 
together  in  consequence  of  any  reflectioOi 
or  even  desigp ;  they  are,  as  it  were,  thrown 
together  at  random.  Three  of  them  alwsa^ 
form  the  ornament  of  such  a  square  pedes- 
tal, their  bases  being  ao  made,  that  plaoid 
together  in  various  portions,  they  fill  up  the 
square  space.  The  principal  one  gnnenUjF 
consists  of  two  figures,  and  their  baae  occu- 
pies the  largest  front  part  of  the  pedestal.; 
these  are  generally  monsters  in  the  form  of 
beasts  or  men.  To  fill  up  tbe  hack  part  of 
the  stwface  of  the  pedestal,  two  pieces  are 
wanting ;  the  one,  of  a  middUng  size,  g*> 
neraliy  represents  a  shepherd  or  a  shepherd- 
ess, a  gentleman  or  a  lady,  a  dancing  ape  ur 
dug.  There  btill  remains  a  vacancy  on  the 
pedestal ;  this  is  generally  filled  up  with  a 
ilwarf^  for  this  race  of  beings  ever  acts  a 
great  part  in  dull  jokes. 

Thnt  we  may  fully  record  the  elements  .of 
tlve  madness  of  Uie  Prince  of  PaJagaoia*  we 
give  tbe  following  catalogue  : — 

Men ;  beggars,  both  men  and  women, 
Spaniards  of  both  sexes,  Turks,  Moors, 
hunchbacks,  all  kinds  of  cripples,  or  deform- 
ed persons,  dwarfs,  musicians,  punchiuellus, 
soldiers  in  ancient  costume,  goos.  goddesMS, 
people  in  the  old  French  costume,  soldjen 
with  cartoucb-boses  and  gaiters,  mytholo-- 
gical  characters  wilh  ridiculous  addttiivu. 
Achilles  and  Chiron  with  Punchinello.  — 
Animals:  only  parts  of  them;  horses  with 
human  hands;  horses'  heads  and  humfca 
bodies,  disfigured  apes,  many  dragons  and 
serpents,  alfkinds  of  paws  to  figures  of  all 
kinds;  hermaphrodites,  or  double  figures; 
changes  of  the  heads. — Vata:  all  kinds  of 
monsters  and  caprices  which  terminate  be- 
low in  the  bodies  and  feet  of  vases. 

Conceive,  now,  hundreds  of  such  figures, 
formed  without  sense  or  meaning,  put  to- 
gether without  taste  or  design :  conceive 
this  base,  these  pedestals  and  monsters  in 
endless  perspective ;  you  will  fee]  the  un- 
pleasant sensation  which  every  one  must  ex- 
perience, who  has  to  run  this  gauntlet  of  in- 
sanity. 

We  approach  the  maasiott  and  come  tea 
semi-circular  forecourt;  the  naain  waii op- 
posite, in  whioh  is  the  -gate-way,  is  like  the 
wall  of  a  fortress.  Here  we  find  an  'Egjf- 
tian  figure,  fixed  in  the  wall,  a  ftiuntain  with- 
out water,  a  monument,  vases  lyinj(  sca^ 
tered  about,  and  statues  purposely  laid  with 
the  face  downwards.  We  enter  tbe  court- 
yard, and  find  the  usual  circle  surrounded 
witli  buildings,  built  out  into  several  half- 
circle^  that  there  may  be  no  want  of  variety. 

The  ground  is  for  the  most  part  over- 
grown with  grass.  Here,  as  in  a  dilapidatei 
church-jard,  there  are  shapely  ornain.fntcd 
marble  vasM,  from  the  father's  tioif^.^jfao^ 

L^iy  iii^c.i   kjy     ^._-"  ■v^--'  ■v„'  ^v  M.  ^^ 
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MiA  other  delbmities  of  the  new  epoch,  all 
thVown  together  in  eonrusion,  too  place  hsv- 
hic  ^  been  found  for  them.  There  is  even 
a  building  quite  fiillof  old  vases,  and  other 
chr«ed  stone. 

The  folly  of  «uth  an  absurd  way  of  think 
itig  is  sliown  in  the  highest  degree  in  tliis 
emunrttance,  that  the  cornices  of  the  little 
buSiding«  are  all  awry,  declining  obliquely  to 
•ne  side  or  the  other:  the  line  of  the  roofs  is 
set  with  hydras  and  busts,  with  choruses  of 
nonlceys  playing  on  musical  instruments, 
Md  similar  foll^.  I>ragons  standing  al- 
ternately with  Gods,  end  an  Atlas  bearing  a 
wine-barrel  instead  of  a  globe. 

If  you  tWftk  to  escape  all  this  by  retreat- 
ing to  the  palice,  which  was  built  by  the 
foUier,  and  has  comparatively  a  reasonable 
appearance  on  the  outside,  you  find  not  far 
mmi  the-door,  the  hmrel-ctowned  head  trf  a 
Roman  Emperor,  on  a  dwarfs  body,  which 
ahs  upon  a  dolphin. 

In  the  palace  itself,  whose  exterior  leads 
you  to  expect  a  totenble  interior,  the  fever 
of  th*  Prince  again  begins  to  ragr.  The  feet 
«ff  the  chairs  are  sawn  of  unequal  length,  so 
that  nobody  can  sit  down  tipon  them,  and 
the  porter  warns  you  against  the  chairs  on 
which  you  might  sit,  because  pins  are  stuck 
under  t(ieir  velvet  seats.  Candelabras  of 
Chinese  porcelain  stand  in  the  comers, 
which,  on  a  nearer  examination,  are  found 
to  be  composed  of  single  dishes,  cups,  and 
saucers,  cemented  together.  Even  the  in- 
comparable view  over  the  cape  to  the  sea,  is 
spoiled  by  coloured  panes  of  glass,  which,  by  a 
mlse  lone,  make  the  scene  appear  either  cold 
or  fiery.  I  must  mention  one  cabinet,  the 
waits  of  which  are  composed  of  old  gilt 
frames,  cut  to  pieces,  and  nailed  close  to- 
gether. The  carving  of  a  htindred  different 
pUtems ;  all  the  various  stages  of  ancient 
or  more  modem  gilding,  more  or  less  dusty 
and  dama»d,  cover  here  all  the  walls,  and 
give  the  idea  of  a  broker's  lumber-room. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  describe  (hR 
chapel  alone.  Here  we  find  the  key  to  the 
whole  madness,  which  could  not  branch  out 
to  this  extent  in  any  other  than  a  bigotted 
mind.  How  many  a  ridiculous  image  of  a 
mistaken  devotion  there  may  be  here,  I  leave 
you  to  guess :'  I  will,  however,  not  suppress 
the  best  of  all.  A  carved  crucifix,  of  con- 
siderable size,  is  fastened  flat  to  the  ceiling, 
painted  in  the  natural  colours,  and  varnished 
with  a  mixture  of  gilding.  A  hook  is  screw- 
ed into  the  nareT  of  our  Saviour;  a  chain 
Suspended  from  it,  is  fastened  to  the  head 
of  a  man,  praying  on  his  knees,  and  bang- 
ing in  the  air,  which,  painted  and  varnished 
like  all  the  figures  in  the  church,  is  probably 
Jineant  as  a  symbol  of  the  incessant  devotion 
•f  the  owner. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  palace  it  is  notfinish- 
ed:  a  large  saloon,  which  the  father  had  be- 
gun to  ornament  in  a  rich  and  diversified,  but 
not  unpleasing  style,  has  remained  in  st^tii 
quo,  as  the  boundless  insanity  of  the  owner 
cannot  come  to  a  conclusion  with  his  follies. 

Our  friend  Kniep,  whose  feeliugs  as  an 
artist  were  driven  to  despair  in  this  mad- 
house, was  for  the  first  time  impatient-  be 
hurriM  me  on  while  I  was  trying  to  aualyze 
and  methodize  the  elements  of  this  mis-crea- 


tinn.  At  last  lie  gooduiAtirodly  sk«tehed 
one  of  the  groups,  w<iich  iwado  a  kind  of  a 
compostlkm.  It  reprosenis  a  f^mle  cen- 
taur sitting  on  a  seat,  playing  cards  oppo- 
site to  a  cavalier,  dressed  in  antique  cos- 
tume, with  tlie  head  of  a  very  old  man, 
bearing  a  crown  and  a  large  wi» ;  and  calls 
to  mind  the  arms  of  the  house  m  Patagonia, 
which,  after  all  this  madness,  ar«  remark- 
•We — a  satyr  holds  a  looking-glass  lu  a 
woman,  who  has  the  head  of  a  mirse. 

Palermo,  Wk  April,  1787. 

This  evening  I  was  gratified  by  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  wish,  and  that  in  a  particular 
manner.  I  wm  in  the  great  street  on  the 
foot-pavement,  and  joking  with  a  tradesman, 
when  suddenly  a  tall  well-dressed  footman 
came  up  hastily,  presenting  a  silver  plate, 
on  which  lay  several  pieces  of  copper,  and 
a  fe-v  of  silver  coin.  As  I  did  not  know 
what  it  meant,  I  shrugged  my  shoulders, 
nodding  my  head,  the  usual  sign  by  which 
one  excuses  one's-self,  whether  one  does  not, 
or  will  not,  understand  the  proposal  or  ques- 
tion. He  was  gone  as  quickly  as  he  came, 
and  I  now  saw  his  comrade  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  employed  in  the  same 
manner. 

What  dors  that  mean?  said  I  to  the 
tradesman,  who,  with  an  expressive  mien, 
and  as  it  were  by  stealth,  pointed  to  a  tall 
thin  man,  who,  in  a  court-dress,  walked  with 
much  gravity  and  composure  over  the  dirt. 
With  his  hair  frizzed  and  powdered,  his  hat 
under  his  arm,  in  a  silk  dress,  a  sword  at 
his  side,  neat  shoes  with  diamond  buckles; 
the  old  man  walked  eravcly  and  calmly  for- 
ward ;  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him. 

"  That  is  the  Prince  of  Palagonia,"  said 
the  tradesman,  "  who  from  time  to  time  goes 
through  the  city,  and  collects  money  to  ran- 
som the  slaves  captured  by  the  Barbary  pi- 
rates. It  is  true  this  collection  never  pro- 
duces much ;  but  the  subject  is  called  to 
mind,  and  those  who  give  nothing  when 
living,  often  bequeath  handsome  sums  for 
this  purpose.  The  prince  has  been  many 
years  at  the  head  of  this  institution,  and  has 
done  infinite  good." 

Instead  of  squtndering  such  large  sums, 
exclaimed  I,  on  the  follies  of  his  palace,  he 
should  have  employed  them  to  this  end. 
No  prince  in  the  world  would  have  perform- 
ed more. 

"  Ah !"  said  the  tradesman  to  this,  "  that 
is  the  way  with  us  all ;  for  our  follies  we  are 
willing  euough  to  pay  ourselves ;  others 
must  furnish  the  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  our  virtues. 

COUNT  PASTORETS 
HiSTOBY  OF  Legislation.    4  vols.  8vu. 

[frencu  literat(;re.] 
Agreeably  to  the  pledge  in  our  last  Num- 
ber, we  now  proceed  to  finish  the  analysis 
of  this  very  important  and  highly  instruc- 
tive publication. 

Military  Lawt. —  Among  the  Assyrians, 
the  kiug  bad  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  sub- 
jects for  the  purposes  of  wsr;  he  fixed  the 
number  of  soldiers,  whom  each  governor  was 
to  choose  among  the  flower  of  the  youth. 
The  soldiers  took  an  oaih  of  fidelity  to  the 
king;  and,  as  despotism  was  afraid  of  the. 


imHtary  power,  the  kini;  took  the  precau' 
tion  of  changing  the  garmons  and  the  cbiefo 
of  tho  arMy  ovary  year.  No  Assyrian  waa 
admitted  into  the  king's  guard. 

In  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  the  men  who 
ven  bom  in  the  class  of  warriors  were  from 
cuxte  necessarily  devoted  to  that  profession. 
The  law  declared  the  disobedient  soldieiv 
aod  the  still  more  guilty  soWier  who  desert- 
ed his  oeloursv  iMamous.  This  disgrace, 
which  the  legislator  preferred  to  capital 
penalties,  gives  an  honorable  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  that  of 
their  princes. 

_  A  fact  will  prove  how  sensible  the  Egyp- 
tian warriors  were  to  thin  effect  of  epiaioa, 
which  tiie  modewBs  caii  the  point  of  honor. 
Psammeticus  having  placed  his  confidenoa 
in  foreign  troops,  tlie  national  warriors  were 
incensM  at  it.  "  Two  hundred  thousand,  it 
is  said,  abandoned  his  standards.  Persons 
were  sent  in  vain  to  conciliate  them ;  in 
vain  the  king,  who  fnllowed  them,  conjured 
tttem  not  to  quit  their  oowntry,  their  wives^ 
their  cttiMrea,  their  temples.  '  As  long  aa 
we  shalLrotUB  these  arms,'  said  they,  strik- 
ing their  javelins  on  their  shields,  <  it  will  be 
easy  for  us  tofind  a  country.'" 

The  laws  in  general  respecting  the  sol- 
diery tended  to  make  their  profession  re- 
spectable, and  lone  preserved  Egypt  from 
the  misfortune  of  having  recourse  to  the 
mercenary  aid  of  foreign  troops.  The  army 
was  absolutely  depen£nt  on  the  king,  wltu 
assambled  or  disbanded  the  troops  at  bis 
pleasuic. 

Cwi7  and  Criminal  lAUot:  the  Admiitiitra'. 
lion  cf  /tMfice.->-Amon|  the  Assyrians  and 
B*byioaians,  there  was  a  eeiebrated  law  i 
every  year,  on  a  certain  day,  the  marriase- 
able-  vitwins  were  assembled  in  ttte  middle 
of  a<  public  square,  and  exposed  to  sale,  «• 
in  a  market :  first  those  were  put  up,  whom 
nature  had  enduwetl  with  sufficient  charms 
to  deserve  that  the  advantage  of  espousing 
tliem..  should  bepaidfnr:  the  money  thus 
raised  served  to  portion  those  whom  natnta 
had  not  favored,  who  were  disposed  of  ta 
liosbaods  contented  with  the  smallest  ssm< 
Divorces  took  place:  adoption  was  author- 
ised :  brothers  and  sisters  couM  marry.  Con- 
rubiues  were  tolerated ;  but  the  Assyrians 
iiad  never  mure  than  one  legitimate  spouse. 
The  sick  were  exposed  in  public,  for  the 
jHirpose  of  questioning  those  who  passed  byy 
on  the  means  of  being  nseful  to  them. 

In  respect  to  the-  criminal  law,  the  most 
common  capital  punishments  were,  to  deliver 
the  condemned  to  the  flames  or  to  wild 
beasts:  sometimes  even  an  entire  class  «t 
the  citizens  was  cruelly  condemned  in  a 
mass ;  in  some  instances,  the  house  of  the 
guilty  was  razed :  children  were  punished 
for  the  crimes  of^  their  fathers.  Historical 
facts  prove  the  existence  of  the  law  of  reta- 
liation. Assyrians  distinguished  for  their 
birU),ttieir  age,  and  their  conduct,  exercised 
the  criminal  magistracy;  some  were  charged 
with  the  punisbiaent  of  adultery,  others  of 
theft,  aud  others  of  all  species  of  violence. 
Particular  tribunals  puniabed  the  criints 
committed  in  the  army. 

The  following  are  the  details  which  the 
author  has  collected  on  this  part  of  the 
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Egyptian  legislation.  "  The  patanml  *uthe- 
rit^,"  says  he,  "  is  in  the  habits  and  dbe 
prwcipies  of  the  ^overoment,  of  a  single 
person.  It  existed  in  Egypt.  If  there  were 
any  slaves,  they  were  rareigners.  The  en- 
franchiiiement  of  slaves  was  customary : 
there  was,  even  near  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
a  memorable  temple ;  if  a  slave  took  refuge 
in  it,  and  caused  the  sacred  Uigmata  to  be 
impressed  on  his  body,  he  belonged  to  the 

Sod,  and  po  mortal  hand  could  afterwards 
e  laid  on  him.  Secure  in  this  temple,  he 
might  prosecute  his  master  in  the  courts  of 
justice. 

The  priests  alone  were  bound  to  mono- 
gamy; the  other  Egyptians  were  at  liberty 
to  have  several  wives ;  the  law  did  not  pro- 
hibit the  marriage  of  brother  and  sister.  The 
disgrace  attached  to  the  name  of  bastard  was 
unknown.  All  children  were  legitimate ; 
adoption  took  place  ofcourseam«Dga  people 
who  prised  fecundity  so  highly.  The  chil- 
dren were  placed  under  the  protection  of  a 
divinity  whose  luune  they  bore.  The  author, 
speaking  of  the  duty  which  nature  imposes 
on  parents,  to  take  care  of  their  children  in 
their  youth,  and  on  the  latter  to  support 
their  parents  in  their  old  age,  mUntains, 
with  reason,  that  the  power  of  dispensing 
with  this  duty,  is  not  among  the  attributes 
of  the  law.  ...  An  insolvent  debtor 
wits  liable  to  imprisonment ;  this  lav  was 
abrogated  bv  Bocchoris.  A  remarkable  law 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  Diodoms  Si- 
etilus,  is  that'  which  forbad  a  person  to  bor- 
row, unless  he  pledged  bis  father's  body.  A 
creditor  could  uecome  roaster  of  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  debtor,  who  thus  lost  the  advan- 
tage of  reposing  in  the  tomb  of  his  ances- 
tors, till  the  descendants,  richer,  or  more 
honest,  by  paying  the  debt,  redeemed  the 
light  and  the  honor  of  the  family  burial- 
puce.  .  .  .  All  murderers  were  punished 
with  dc^th,  whatever  the  rank  of  the  crimi- 
sal,  and  whether  he  had  killed  a  free  man 
or  a  slave ;  he  who  might  have  prevented  a 
murder  and  had  neglected  this  duty,  was 
prosecuted  as  an  accomplice.  .  .  He  who 
had  killed  a  sacred  animal  waa  punished 
with  death.  Suicide  seems  not  to  have  been 
considered  as  a  crime ;  perjury  was  subjected 
to  capital  punishment;  sometimes  a  con- 
victed liar  suffered  the  same  punishment 
Sometimes  too  ,the  giiilt^  were  condemned 
to  work  in  the  mines ;'this  was  the  severest 
'  of  the  corporal  puuishments,  not  capital. 
Sentences  of  fine,  or  confiscation  were 
passed,  arxording  to  the  nature  of  the  crime, 
torture  was  employed.  The  execution  of 
criminals  was  conducted  with  humanity. 
That  they  might  not  be  sensible  of  their  ig- 
nominious death,  they  ^ere  intoxicated  be- 
fore thejr  were  led  to  punishment.  A  woman 
with  child  could  not  be  executed ;  a  vigilant 
•nd  sublime  law  which  has  received  the  eu- 
logium  of  all  enlightened  nations  by  their 
adoption  of  it. 

The  legislation  of  Egypt,  says  M.  Pas- 
toret,  was  better  in  general  than  its  govern- 
ment; and  this  was  one  of  the  causes  that 
contributed  to  make  it  more  moderate.  The 
acconnt  given  of  the  manner  is  which  the 
tribunals  were  constituted,  seems  to  show 
that  it  was  cslcuUtod  to  ipsure  the  imputial 


administration  of  justice.  The  custom  of 
ti^g  the  deceased,  before  they  were  per- 
mitted to  be  buried,  is  too  well  known  to  be 
dwelt  upon  here. 

Religioiu  Lam$.—To  the  Chaldeans  and 
the  Magi  the  honour  is  done  of  believing 
them  to  have  been  the  first  who  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  chief  dogmas  of  the  Assyrians  were, 
the  eternity  of  matter,  the  arrangement  and 
organisation  of  the  universe  by  a  Supreme 
Will  and  Power.  They  adored  the  sun.  Ac- 
cording to  Oiodorus,  it  was  in  the  temple  of 
that  divinity,  that  the  greatest  discoveries 
were  made  of  which  Astronomy  could  boast. 
In  fact  the  description  given  by  Herodotus  of 
the  temple  of  the  divinity,  whom  he  calls 
Jupiter  Belus,  resembles  that  of  an  obser- 
vatory more  thau  that  of  a  temple. 

The  Assyrians  consulted  the  flight  of 
birds,  the  entrails  of  victims,  the  motions  of 
the  stars:  Astronomy  became  among  them 
the  art  of  predicting  future  events.  They 
had  interpreters  of  dreams.  About  the 
Kings  were  diviners  who  had  a  chief.  The 
prophet  Daniel  was  invested  with  this 
office. 

With  respect  to  the  religious  laws  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  author  takes  great  pains  to 
exonerate  them  from  the  reproach  ot  having 
paid  adoration  to  men,  and  of  having  offered 
religious  homage  to  the  onions  and  leeks 
which  grew  in  their  gardens.  As  for  the 
worship  paid  to  animals,  the  idea  that  the 
Egyptians  deified  them  is  so  general,  that 
the  author,  before  he  combats  it,  confesses 
that  be  may  be  accused  of  maintaining  a 
paradox.  We  must  refer  to  the  work  itself 
for  the  details.  The  order  of  the  priests 
was  divided  into  several  colleges.  Women 
were  excluded  from  the  priesthood,  and  the 
priests  were  bound  to  several  ceremonies. 
The  author  thinks  that  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  Jews  received  the  practice  of  t\T- 
cumcision  from  the  Egyptians,  than  that  the 
latter  had  it  from  the  Jews.  He  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  was  not  confined  to  the  priests, 
but  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt. 

Legislation  <^  the  Sj/riam. — The  want  of 
sufficient  documents  and  monuments  ren- 
ders this  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  author  having  here  no  guide  but 
the  scattered  passages  in  the  sacreu  and  pro- 
fane writings  of  the  Hebrews,  if  he  has 
under  these  circumstances  been  sometimes 
tempted  to  infer  general  conclusions  from 
single  fact,  he  has  also  carefully  indicated 
all  the  authorities  on  which  be  relies ;  and 
we  think  he  has  done  well  in  not  rejecting  se- 
veral of  these  as  welt  as  other  materials, 
since  the  learned  reader  will  be  able  tojudgc 
rradily  of  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  such 
statements  as  are  admitted,  whereas  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  discover  what  the  au- 
thor had  rejected.  It  is  probabje  that  se- 
veral of  Count  Pastoret's  opinions  may  re- 
ceive confirmation  in  the  sequel  of  this  most 
important  work. 

Legitlation  of  the  Hebreat.-~Tbaagh  this 
is  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  wcrk, 
and  its  importance  would  justify  a  profound 
investigatisuD,  we  however  abstain,  from  it, 
bccauw  the  legislation  of  tlte  Helnews  is 
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much  better  known  than  that  of  the  ancitnt 
people,  and  what  we  could  say  would  not 
satisfy  or  even  excite  the  curiosity  of  our 
readers.  M.  Pastoret  liad  already  published, 
in  1788,  a  work  intituled  "  Moses  consi- 
dered as  a  Legislator  and  a  Moralist."  The 
present  work  is,  however,  far  more  saGsfac- 
tory  on  many  most  important  poiius,  and 
conducts  the  reader  without  eff'urt  aud  with 
a  continually  increasing  interest  to...  the 
knowledge  of  this  legislation,  so  n^ark^ble 
both  in  Itself  and  for  the  iuflueace  which  it 
has  had  on  the  opinions  of  so  many  naiious. 


DU     BONHEUU     QUE    PBOCURE ' 
L'ETUDE.    A  Paris,  1  vol.  8vo. 
(From  the  Frtntk.) 

A  collection  of  essays  has  recently  been 
published  in  Paris,  entitled,  "  Of  the  Happi- 
ness obtained  by  Study,"  aud  having  the 
name  of  the  Chatuelier  de  I'HSpUal  annexed 
to  it.  This  is  an  attractive  title.  We  must, 
however,  observe,  that  oiit  of  the  340  pages, 
of  which  the  volume  is  composed,  only  thirty 
are  the  production  of  the  great  man  whose 
name  it  bears.  The  rest  is  a  selection  from 
various  writers  ancient  and  modern,  and  the 
extracts  by  no  means  disgrace  the  leading 
feature,  even  with  all  its  excellence.  This 
work  does  not  interest  merely  by  a  delirious 
description  of  the  charms  of  study,  aud  the 
happiness  of  rural  life,  or  by  depicting  the 
calm  philosophy  of  a  mind  which  never  suf- 
fered itself  to  be  seduced  by  graudeur,  nor 
depressed  by  misfortune.  We  peruse  with 
enthusiasm  those  sentimeiits  which  were 
then  disavowed  by  the  factious,  as  they  have 
been  during  our  own  time.  The  following 
was  addressed  by  the  Chancelier  de  I'Uopitu 
to  Frenchmen  who  were  divided  by  religious 
opinions,  and  it  may  with  equal  justice  be 
applied  to  those  who  now  differ  on  politics  : 
— "  What  is  your  inl'auiation  ?  You  have  the 
same  God,  the  same  king,  the  same  coun- 
try ;  you  bredche  the  same  air,  you  enjoy 
the  light  of  the  same  heaven ;  cities,  tribu- 
nals, laws,  sentences,  all  are  common  to 
you;  and  yet,  O!  band  of  brothers,  an 
impious  animosity  prevails  amooc  you,  as 
though,  differing  in  arms  and  in  language, 
you  came  from  Uie  two  opposite  extremities 
of  the  globe." 

The  following  was  written  on  the  youns 
and  unfortunate  Charles  IX.  and  the  fatu 
day  of  which,  together  with  some  others 
more  recent,  we  would  wish  to  exclaim  exr*- 
dal/  "Can  it' be  that,  at  the  close  of  my 
life,  heaven  has  rendered  me  a  witness  to 
such  horrid  events ;  and  who  will  dure  to 
assert,  that  a  young  prince,  of  an  exalted 
character,  should  suddenly  become  a  fero- 
cious tyrant,  after  having  been  so  gentle 
and  generous.  *  *  *  No,  sanguinary  orders 
have  never  been  Toluntariljr  approved  by 
that  royal  hand :  the  magnanimous  kings  ot 
France  never  suffered  their  candour  to  yield 
to  such  artifice  and  perfidy ;  when  thej 
declared  themselves  enemies,  they  did  it 
openly ;  they  marched  to  battle  at  the  be»d 
of  their  brave  troops,  and  clothed  tbrmselres 
in  brilliant  armonr,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  distinguished.  Those  gen^nnnis 
souls  believed  that  nothing  could  exist'but 
what  was  blameless  and  wrthout  itnri^iih.'' 

■    '  •  ■  .  :'    Thai  i.    . 
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Who  would  not' be  proud  of  such  recollec- 
tions of  ournoble  monarchy  J  To  make  us 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  country, 
ana  to  teach  us  to  respect  our  ancestors,  are 
not  the  most  unimportant  advantages  aris- 
ing from  study. 

From  this  source,  and  the  holy  books, 
which  he  terms  the  most  delicious  food  of  the 
mind,  and  the  safest  harbour  against  the 
storms  of  life,  the  Cbancelier  de  I'Hdpital 
collected  those  exalted  sentiments  of  patriot- 
ism and  honor,  those  virtuous  inspirations, 
which  guided  his  conduct  at  court,  consoled 
him  in  retirement,  and  inspired  him  with 
courage  to  brave  the  threats  of  the  perverse 
wretches  who  at  that  period  ruled  tne  King 
and  France.  He  was  one  day  warned  that 
assassins  had  been  sent  to  murder  him : — 
Ah !  he  exclaimed,  let  them  enter,  and  if 
the  door  it  not  large  enough,  throw  open  the 
great  folding  dnori.  "The  history  which  I 
havejust  been  reading,"  added  he,  "teaches 
me  that  there  is  a  sort  of  veneration  inspired 
by  the  preseitce  of  a  man  of  great  energy.* 
Medecis  herself  sent  her  guards  to  protect 
faim,  and  Charles  IX.  wrote  that  he  thould 
not  Want  him. 

This'  pleasing  essay,  though  it  was  not 
written  by  the  Chancelier  de  mdpital  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  now  presented  to  us; 
is  a  tasteful  and  judicious  compilation  of 
fragments  extracted  and  translated  from  his 
Latm  poems,  by  the  Chevalier  de  Langeac, 
the  author  of  the  present  collection ; — the 
execution  is  as  perfect  as  the  idea  is  happy. 

Had  the  same  labour  been  bestowed  on 
Cicero,  who  has  furnished  the  author  with 
numerous  quotations,  he  might  have  pro- 
duced an  essay  which  the  friends  of  litera- 
ture and  sound  philosophy  would  have 
perused  with  no  less  delight.  The  materials 
were  not  wanting;  Cicero  wrote  a  vast 
number  of  epistles  and  treatises  in  circum- 
stances nearly  parallel  to  those  in  which  the 
Chancelier  de  l'H6pital  was  placed :  both 
filled  their  eminent  funcliuns  with  courage 
and  integrity;— both  saw  their  administra- 
tion succeeded  by  dissensions  and  troubles 
which  they  vainly  attempted,  to  repress; 
finally,  both  pursued  by  factions,  sought  con- 
solation in  literature,  friendship,  religion, 
and  morality  ;  and  their  lives  were  not  less 
honored  by  their  noble  hours  of  leisure  than 
by  their  public  services.  We  should  gladly 
have  seen  these  two  great  men  placed  side 
by  side.  Cicero  merited  this  distinction, 
though  be  was  not  quite  equal  to  De  I'Hd- 
pital  in^  character  and  virtue,  founded  on 
vigour  of  mind. 

We  do  not  feel  the  same  regret  with 
regard  to  Seneca,  whose  name  recurs  very 
frequently  in  the  course  of  this  compilation ; 
his  life  was  not  sufficiently  pure,  nor  his 
doctrine  sufficiently  reasonable ;  he  is,  l>e- 
sides,  too  frequently  false  and  forced;  in 
this  respect  he  borders  closely  on  the  doc- 
trine Of  the  leth  century,  though  as  a  mo- 
ralist he  must  not  be  confounded  with  any 
of  the  writers  of  that  age.  If  he  possessed 
no  more  sincerity  than  they,  he  at  least 
would  not  teach  mankind  to  despise  mo- 
fsljtf  and  religion,  and  his  extravagant 
stoicism  might  ev^  tend  to  elevate  the 
Buod;  but  more  gentleness  is  Requisite  to 


describe  and  make  us  sensible  of  the  charms 
of  study.  Seneca  himself  departed  from  the 
pure  and  simple  taste  of  the  ancients,  and 
our  modern  writers  are  still  farther  removed 
from  it.  Notwithstanding  the  care  with 
which  the  pieces  for  this  publication  have 
b'^n  selected,  we  can  in  general  trace  the 
pretension,  pride,  and  quackery,  from  which 
even  tliey  who  were  most  anxious  to  avoid 
any  criminal  error  were  not  exempt. 

Our  latest  models  of  the  true  character  of 
the  friends  of  study,  are  the  academicians 
whose  lives  and  labours  have  been  traced  by 
Fontenelle  in  his  justly  celebrated  Eloget. 
There  is  a  very  agreeable  essay  on  this  sub- 
ject in  M.deLangeac's  collection.  When  the 
influence  of  our  kings,  who  have  ever  shown 
themselves  the  generous  and  enlightened 
protectors  of  letters,  shall  have  turned  them 
aside  from  the  career  of  ambition  and  in- 
trigue, they  will  again  flourish  and  fulfil 
their  most  noble  and  useful  destination ; 
which  is  to  embellish  prosperity,  to  console 
misfortune,  to  augment  and  extend  the  in- 
fluence of  moral  sentiments,  rather  than  to 
diffiise  knowledge  which  freouently  dege- 
nerates and  grows  cornipt  by  necoming  too 
popular. 

This  collection  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
the  studies  and  researches  made  by  M.  Lan- 
geac in  order  to  discuss  the  subject  proposed 
last  year  by  the  Academy.  It  concludes 
with  a  poem,  which  will  not  appear  unwor- 
thy of  those  with  which"  we  were  made  ac- 
quainted by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  meet- 
ings that  has  for  a  long  time  taken  place. 
The  friends  of  literature  will  peruse  with 
interest  a  Work  which,  on  account  of 
the  distinguished  names  that  are  quoted  in 
it,  as  well  as  th«  pieces  it  contains,  holds 
out  fresh  inducements  for  them  to  place 
their  whole  pride  and  happiness  in  study. 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


HAZUTTS  CHARACTERS    OF  SHAR^ 
SPEARE'S   PLAYS. 

Mary-le-bone,  Oct.  17. 
lb  the  Editor  if  the  literary  Gutette. 
Sir,  In  the  recent  perusal  of  a  work 
entitled,  "  Characters  of  Shakspeare's 
Plays,"  I  was  astonished  at  the  absurditjr 
of  a  position,  which,  were  it  supported 
by  reason  and  practical  experience,  would 
reduce  Sbakspeare  to  an  unadmired  au- 
thor, and  Milton  to  a  dead  letter ;  and 
the  more,  at  the  circumstance  of  (bis 
position  originating  with  one  wbo  evi- 
dently proclaims  himself,  in  limine,  an 
enthusiastic  a'dmirer  of  the  great  poet  of 
nature.  The  passage  I  allude  to  is  as 
follows : — "  Such  poetry  as  a  man  de- 
liberately  writes,  sucb  and  such  only  will 
he  like.  (I  do  not  remark  on  the 
cacopbony  of  thrice-repeated  such.^ 
This  assertion  is  made  by  the  author  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  bow  unquali- 
fied was  Dr.  Johnson  for  a  judge  of 
Sbakspeare,  or  generally  of  any  "  poetry, 
unless  it  fell  within  the  limits  and  the 
rules   of  prose."    Iloir  then  does  Mr. 


Haslitt  become  thejndge  and  tbe«dmiier 
of  Sbakspeare? 

Does    Mr.    HavKtt      "    deliberately 
write,"  as  be  did  ? 

Does  Mr.  Hazlitt's 

"  Eye  in  a  ibie  frenry  rolling 
Glance  from  heaven-  to  earthy  IVoiu  earth  ta 

heaven :  > 

And  as  imagination  bodies  Carth  the  forms  of 

things  unknown," 

.   Does  Mr.  Haalitt's  pen 
"  Turn  them  to  ihape,  and  give  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation,  and  a  name  ?" 

If  the  author  be  thus  inspired  by  tbe 
Muse,  if  he  can  thus  "  approximate  the 
remote,  and  familiarize  the  wonderful," 
he  has  to  answer  to  the  world  for  having 
BO  long  deprived  it  of  the  valuable  essKys 
of  his  genius.  But  if  he  be  incapable  of 
such  performances;  if  he  can  only  enjoy, 
without  emulating  Sfaakspean',  by  what 
right  does  he  assume  that  office,  which 
his  own  unqualified  rule  denies  to  others  t 

That  this,  and  no  other  meaning,  tbe 
sentence  wbicb  I  have  cited  is  iutcuded 
to  convey,  a  subsequent  passage  evince*. 
"  Dr.  Johnson,"  says  he,  «•  wuuhl  no 
more  be  able  to  give  the  description  of 
Dover  Cliff  in  Lear,  or  the  flowers  in  Tbe 
Winter's  Tale,  than  to  describe  tbe  ob- 
ject of  a  sixth  sense."  Is  then  the  fa- 
culty of  feeliug  the  abundant,  though 
recondite  beauties  of  our  illustrious  bard, 
given  only  to  bim,  who  "  inherits  tbe 
pride  and  ample  pinions 

That  tbe  swan  of  A  von  bear.  " 

Mr.  Editor,  were  we  to  accede  to  tbi* 
groundless  position,  we  should  at  once 
impugn  the  judgment  of  the  most  acute 
critics,  of  tbe  most  elegant  prose-writers, 
wbo  have  adorned  tbe  literature  of  this 
or  of  any  other  country. 

To  show  tbe  absurdity  of  tbe  aaatr- 
tion,  without  going  back  to  old  time,  I 
will  only  mention  one  critic  in  our  own 
language,  on  each  of  the  three  great  epic 
poets,  fur  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  or 
even  to  select  those,  wbo  have  alone  ex- 
celled in  pointiug  out  the  superiority  of 
others,  would  be  an  endless  task. 

No  man,  perhaps,  was  ever  more  sen- 
sibly alive  to  the  beauties  of  bis  fiivou- 
rite  bard  than  was  Blackwell  to  those  of 
"  Tbe  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky 
Isle."  His  essay  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  Homer,  will  do  honour  to  his  learn- 
ing and  judgment,  when  all  else  be  ever 
wrote  shall  be  fivrgotten. 

Wharton's  tran»iati<m  of  Virgil's  Geor- 
gics  breallies  tbe  very  spirit  of  the  ori- 
ginal in  su  much  so,  that  in  this  instance. 
UPrden  himself  must  give  place  to  him. 
This*  and  bis  notes  te  that  puft-gene- 
rally,  will  satisfy  tbe  most  serupnlous  of 
hia  conception  and  admintwh  of  Virgil's 
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powen.  Vet,  tbowgh  Wlwrtoa  wm  as 
elegSHt  scholar,  and  a  "  deliberate" 
frriter,  his  own  projductioDS  do  not  mncb 
resemble  Virgil. 

Addis«n's  critical  papers  on  Mihon 
will  be  xead  as  loag  as  tii«  language  in 
«rhicb  they  aie  coaveycd  shall  last ;  it 
cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  that  his  Cato 
spmetimes  rises  to  the  sublime,  yet  Addi- 
son was  not  wont  to 

"  P«u  the  flamiDg  boonds  of  place  snd  time." 
("  aaoi  Mli«|ae  riaa.'') 
But  if  it  b«  admitted,  as  indeed  it  must, 
ihat  these  and  other  excellent  writers 
bave  felt,  admired,  and  recorded  the 
beauties  of  those  whose  works  they  re- 
viewed, and  bave  never  '*  deliberately 
written  such  poetry"  themselves,  tbe  po- 
sition Ihat — "  Such  poetry  as  a  man  de- 
liberalely  writes,  such  and  such  only  will 
he  like,"  must  of  necessity  be  abandoned. 
The  disrespect  shown  to  the  great  opi- 
nions of  Johnson,  netwithstandiag  Mr. 
Haclitfs  pompous  declaiatiaM  of  re- 
spect, and  even  personal  esteem,  I  oan 
oqIv  look  on  in  the  light  of  that  small 
jealou^,  which  too'  oflen  exists  between 
two  of  the  same  profession ;  aye,  even 
between  bards,  thus  saith  the  most  an- 
cient : 

"  Kol  lupaiitbs  mpofui  Marin,  cal  riiermn  rhcrmn 
K«l  MTvxia  rrctxf  ^ftw^,  K<ti  AOIAOa  AOUA." 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

Musis  Amicus. 
P.  S.  I  have  purposely  omitted  any 
icmark  on  the  inntiti^  and  tbe  absurdity 
•f  the  book  itself,  of  which  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers  (of  whom,  by  tbe  bye, 
I  hear  Mr.  HaaKtt  is  one.)  have  made  so 
flatteriug  a-  report.  —  Abs  I  )>oor  Bard, 
what  hast  thou  done  to  merit  such  a 
fnmdl 

LETTERS    ON    SWEDEN. 

BY  BARON  BUBOOING. 

LETTER   VII. 

To  my  Friend  Sch . 

SttKkMm,  180*. 

SOPERSTITIOa.-:— SWtDIHBOHo's  SECT. 

It  would  perhaps  be  a  misuke  to  believe 
that  Swedenborg  nad  many  adherents  in  bis 
own  country.  They  are  either  very  rare,  or 
thev  hide  tbemselres  under  an  impenetrable 
veil.  In  many  towns  where  I  made  some 
Stay,  I  formed  acquaintance  with  men  of 
learning,  naturalists  and  philosophers  (in 
the  better  sense  of  the  word ;)  all  of  them 
had  the  same  opinion  ufSwedeuborgianism 
as  you  and  I.  Tl>ey  could  hardly  name  to 
me  a  dozen  persons  of  whom  it  could  be  cer- 
tainly said  that  they  belonged  to  this  sect. 
Of  these  there  were  about  three  or  four  in 
Stockholm. 

Of  one  of  these  last,  I  myself  made  Inqui- 
ries, but  he  avoided  every  particular  decla- 
ration, and  coQtented  himself  with  saying 
that  SvedfobfKg,  wh^fs  h«  ha4  kaowo  vaiy 


well,  was  a  very  learned  and  excellent  man, 
but  entertained  many  sineular  ideas,  which 
mieht  well  be  excused,  because  they  hurt 
nobody.  In  Ids  youth  he  had  often  heard 
Swedenborg  discourse  on  subjects  of  phy- 
sics and  natural  history.  "  Then  it  soroe- 
tiraes  happened  that  S.  suddenly  stopped, 
rose  up  and  smiled,  and  with  a  friendly  look 
made  a  bow  to  beings  who  were  visible  to 
him  alone."  "  They  are  spirits,"  said  he, 
"  who  visit  me  as  they  go  by:  I  must  show 
them  how  much  I  value  the  attention  the; 
pay  me :  now  they  arc  gone  again,  I  may 
continue."  "  Indeed,"  concluded  the  re- 
later,  "  S.  immediately  resumed  the  thread 
of  bis  discourse  very  deliberately."  I  had 
heard  of  another  very  decided  Swedenbor- 
gian,  but  one  who  was  almost  as  invisible  as 
the  spirits  with  whom  be  was  coiinecied. 
'By  chance  I  met  him  at  a  third  place.  The 
man  was  serious  and  by  no  roeaos  timid, 
and  spoke  with  a  modest  reserve  on  many 
grave  subjects.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  very  well  educated,  and  good  man,  though 
I  could  not  without  extreme  rudeness  lead 
him  to  the  subject  of  my  curiosity.  But  if 
I  bave  Bot  hitherto  found  in  Sweden  any 
avowed  Swedenborgians,  I  have  however 
discovered  that  this  sect  has  very  zealous 
partisans  out  of  Sweden,  and  that  there  are 
great  numbers  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  many 
towns  in  France  and  Switzerland,  but  still 
more  in  England.  I  have  even  seen  letters 
from  them,  in  which  they  inquire  with 
great  uneasiness  whether  the  lucrtdfire'u 
wholly  extinguished  in  its  own  country, 
whether  the  doctrine  of  the  am  kingdom  is 
still  in  vigor,  whether  the  restoration  of 
the  exegelic  tociirty  was  still  to  be  hoped,  and 
the  like  questions  not  very  intelligible  to 
the  uninitiated  like  me.  These  letters  had 
besides  one  sionilarity.  They  were  dated 
not  only  as  usual  according  to  tbe  Christian 
era,  but  by  another,  probably  peculiar  to 
this  secU  Thus  one  of  the  year  180<2,  was 
dated  in  the  year  45  tince  the  day  of  judg- 
ment :  who.  would  have  thought  tl'iat  this 
event  bad  already  happened  in  the  year  1757  ? 

From  the  circumstance  that  in  the  year 
1700,  Mr.  August  Nordensciold  (otherwise  a 
man  of  polished  education,  who  gained  much 
credit  as  Swedish  Envoy  in  Hamburg,)  dedi- 
cated to  Gustavus  the  Third  a  work  on  the 
community  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  some  had 
concluded  that  the  King  himself  favoured 
Swedenbor^ianism.  Nordensciold  in  his 
book  premises  the  King  very  gravely,  that 
if  be  favours  the  commiiaity,  bis  name  shall 
like  that,  live  to  the  latest  posterity.  Gus- 
tavus did  nothing  more  in  accepting  the  de- 
dication of  this  work,  than  give  anotlier 
proof  of  his  tolerant  spirit,  which  knew  how 
to  treat  even  Swedenlxirgianism  with  indul- 
gence; bis  personal  belief,  neither  suffici- 
ently firm  nor  precise,  was  a  problem  even 
to  those  nearest  to  him.  The  King  did  not 
suffer  any  joke  to  be  madeof  the  Christian 
religion;  Jie  seemed  to  reckon  it  among 
those  tilings  which  are  to  be  respected,  ra- 
ther tlian  inauired  into.  Yet  he  was  a  friend 
of  the  marvellous,  and  even  inclined  to  su- 
perstition. He  considered  not  only  a  future 
life — ^but  also  tlie  possibility  of  being  air 
ready  ia  thia  Mfe  in  coAoactios  with  tbe 


powers  of  tha  world  of  spirits,  as  piovad  > 
and  it  is  certain,  for  instance,  that  beaumy 
times  consulted  an  old  fortune-teller  named 
Arfwedson,  who  died  after  my  arrival  in 
Stockholm.  It  is  not  less  certain  that  this 
same  woman  recommended  to  him  before 
his  journey  to  Italy,  previous  to  17M,  there- 
fore not  poU  facttuK,  to  be  on  guard  against 
red  dresses;  and  that  the  first  person  who 
met  him  in  such  a  one,  was  tbe  same  Count 
Ribbing  who  twenty  years  afterwards  was 
among  the  number  of  his  assassins,  and  at 
that  time  enjoyed  the  greatest  &vuur  at 
court,  on  account  of  the  intimacy  which  sub- 
sisted between  his  mother  and  tbe  mother 
of  the  King. 

To  lessen  the  wonder  of  this  event  it  is 
necessary  to  add  that  the  King  went  up  to 
the  Count  and  told  him  what  he  had  just 
been  advised  to  do,  and  pretended  to  laugh 
at  it ;  that  however  bis  aversion  to  this  ra- 
vourile,  may  be  properly  dated  from  that 
moment,  and  may  partly  explain,  without  a 
particular  miracle,  how  Ribbing  became  one 
of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  o{  Gustavus. 
The  fear  of  the  King  to  meet  with  red 
dresses,  displayed  itself  after  this  on  many 
occasiops.  During  his  stay  in  Rome  he 
went  to  pay  a  visit  at  the  Vatican.  lie  is 
received  by  two  cardinals.  He  starts  at 
their  appearance,  for  he  remembers  that  he 
has  forgot  the  protecting  talisman  which  he 
constantly  used  to  wear  on  his  breast  in  a 
satin  bag !  lie  does  not  g^  a  step  farther, 
but  quickly  sends  one  of  his  confidential  at- 
tendants. Count  Taube,  to  fetch  it,  hangs  it 
on,  and  then  walks  on  with  composure  and 
confidence !  As  he  is  going  back  to  his  hotel 
he  learns  that  a  traveller  in  a  rad  coat  is 
waiting  for  him.  A  new  alarm!  but  the 
King  socn  however  becomes  easy,  when  he 
discovers  in  the  much  dreaded  traveller 
Count  Axel  Fersen,  who  at  that  lime  was 
visiting  luiy,  and  came  to  Rome  to  pay  bis 
respects  to  the  King. 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 


DISCOVERY  OV  AN  ANCIEHT  SKELETOH  IS 
EAST  FRIESLAND. 

In  the  month  of  July  this  year  (18t7X 
there  was  found  near  Friedeburg,  in  the 
Commune  of  Etzel,  by  some  persons  who 
were  digging  turf,  in  the  middle  of  tbe  bog, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  turf  moor,  a  hu- 
man skeleton.  The  dress  and  situatioB 
point  out  a  very  remote  antiquity.  It  lay  ia 
a  hollow,  filled  with  mossy  ground,  kept 
down  by  strong  oak  piles  laid  across  tb« 
body.  The  dress  consisted  of  a  coarse  hair- 
cloth, milled,  and  not  woven,  without  seams 
and  buttons,  with  wide  arm-holes,  and  a  hole 
for  the  neck.  The  small-clothes  of  the  sam« 
cloth,  and  only  made  with  straps  to  draw 
round  the. body,  without  any  buttons. ^  The 
shoes  made  of  one  piece  of  hide,  without 
seam  or  soles,  but  all  of  raw  «intaniiad  lea» 
tlier,  on  which  reddish  cow-hair  was  still 
visible.  The  shoes  had  i)v«r  the  foot,  be- 
ginning at  the  toes,  holes  with  thongs  to 
draw  ;  opposite  every  hole  on  the  outer  side 
of  tbe  loot,  there  was  a  little  star  cut  out, 
alHrSuiruuitdedwith  a  circle,aud  these  star*  were 
comvcted  with  a  very  tasteful  and  waBids> 
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&a«<l  foliaga.    All  «a»  io  good  pMservatiMi, 
as    decay  doM  not  eoMie  for  •  prodigious 
length  of  tijne  ia  the  moor,  oa  account  of 
its    rrsinoue  parts;  iasamuch  that  in  East 
Kriealaod,  in  such  situations,  in  the  middle 
of  the   country  lying  S6  or  SO  feet  higher 
than    the  daily  tide,  groat  trunks  of  treea, 
hazel-nuts,  &e.   are  found ;    the  former  of 
Mrhich  must  have  b«Mi  overthrown  aeveml 
ttiousand  years  befoi*  Uie  origin  of  the  mo- 
imss,  and  so  by  degrrta  have  beea  grown 
over  with  turf  fntm  lO  to  14  feet  deep;— it 
being  proved,   and  evident,   that  all  turf- 
moors,  as  ia  TUtt  Frieslkod,  Holland,  fcc  Jcc, 
coneist  entirely  of  moss  and  parts  of  plants. 
The  bones  of  the  old  Frieslauder,  which  were 
thus  found  in  July,  had  probably  reposed 
there  for  more  than  8000  years !    To  judge 
b^  the,  ornaoaents  o(  the  shoes,  be  was  a 
rich  man ;  perhaps  bis  people  looked  apon 
him  as  a  sorcerer,  whom  his   contempora- 
ries, t«  be  secure  that  he  would  not  appear 
to  them  after  his  death,  buried  in  this  moor, 
and  then  covered  with  heavy  piles.    As  the 
skeleton  was  found  on  the  Mother-sand,   it 
,    M  clear  that  the  body  was  laid  there  before 
the  origin  of  the  moor.     The  dress  also 
without  seams  and  buttons,  and  the  shoes 
,    without  sole*  or  any  seam,  denote  a  very 
high  auti4|iiity.  There  had  before  been  found 
in  the  moors  of  this  country,  shoes  of  a  very 
remote  age,  and  which,  from  their  surpris- 
ing size,  must  have  belonged  to  a  race  of 
men  of  very  large  stature :  but  these  had 
coar^  and  strong  soles,  with  a  thick  rim, 
which  was  fastened  with  a  strap  to  the  upper 
Ifather;  while  those  now  found  ware,  as  we 
'     have  stated,  without  any  soles.    There  have 
likewise  been  found  ia  these  moors,  amber- 
beads,  which  were  of  a  sinnilar  form,  and 
drawn  upon  a  thread  of  white  and  black 
horse-hair,  which  likewise  seem  to  indicate 
a  remote  age.    However,  the  ornaments  cut 
I     iu  the  raw  leather,  out  of  which  the  shoes 
I      are  made,  on  account  of  the  correctness  of 
the  drawing,  and  taste  of  th^  executbn,  are 
;      really  womferful  for  so  rude  ao  era.    This 
I      singular  relic,  remarkable  as  a  monument 
of  ancient  limes,  is  preserved  at  Auricb. 

NewMatekial  pok  Dteibg. — Mr.Francis 
Schains,  an  apothecary  at  Peterwardein,  re- 

,  commended  three  years  ago  the  loot  of  ilie 
Nymphea-alba   (o  dye   black.    Since  that 

,  time  many  dyers  have  mode  sucCes^fbl  trials 
of  it,  and  the  discoverer  lately  sent  some  of 

,  the  routs  to  the  Imperial  Economical  Society 
at  Prague,  which,  after  a  very  strict  eiamina^ 
tion,  delivered  the  following  opinion :— Al- 
though these  roots,  in  respect  to  the  prodtio* 
tioo  of  colours,  arc  inferior  to  galls,  they 
have  proved  extremely  proper  for  dyeing 
black  and  grey,  for  which  purpose  they  serve 
perfectly  instead  of  galls.  It  even  seems 
as  if  the  colour  prouuced  by  the  Nyniphea 
19  more  brilliant. 

,  In  a.GeugrapliicalOictiooary  which  ap- 

I  peared  in  the  year  1805,  at  N ore m burg,  we 

I  read,  p.  471,  under  tlia  article  Clermont,  a 

,  town  iu  Lower  Auveign^  literaUy  as  follows : 

,  "  It  has  many  oenvenls,  Ir  one  of  which  the 

I  confcsior  mt  Jesus  CbtMt  n  butied  wkli  his 
wife. 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

On  Wednesday  morning  last  we«k,  Mr. 
West  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  Students  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing account  has  appeared  iti  the  daily 
papers.  We  copy  it,  having  had  no  better 
opportunity  of  gratifying  our  readers  by 
a  more  extended  notice : 
_ "  It  consisted  of  observations  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  colour,  and  on  the  application  of 
those  principles  to  the  art  of  painting.  Mr. 
West  began  by  observing,  that  light  is  the 
source  ot  colour,  and  that  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow  axe  to  be  considered  as  a  rule  for  the 
distribution  of  colouts  in  a  picture.  In  order 
more  clearly  to  express  his  idea,  the  vener- 
able President  exhibited  a  painting  which 
he  had  executed  for  the  occasion,  containing 
the  representation  of  two  globes,  one  of 
which  was  colourless,  and  the  other  tinted 
with  the  prismatic  colours.  On  the  former 
lie  pointed  out  the  existence  of  central  light, 
shade,  and  reflection,  of  which  all  lutursl 
objects  partake,  as  they  are  all  in  some  de- 
eree  round.  By  the  second,  he  explained 
now  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  expressed 
the  different  degrees  of  light,  half-tint,  and 
reflection ;  and  showed  how  perfectly  well 
the  arrangement  of  these  colours  was  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  painting.  Considered  in 
this  light,  be  maintained  that  the  Cartoons 
of  Kapnael  are  among  the  finest  specimens 
of  composition  of  colour,  and  referred  par- 
ticularly to  the  Charge  to  Peter,  Paul  preach- 
ing at  Athens,  and  Elymas  struck  blind,  as 
proofs  of  that  painter's  attention  to  the 
principles  of  colour  which  he  had  here  laid 
down.  Titian  did  not  understand  the  true 
arrangement  of  colour  until  he  visited  Rome 
in  an  advanced  period  of  his  life,  and  after 
Raphael  bad  fixed  it  on  unerring  principles. 

"  Mr.  West  then  reminded  the  students 
of  the  great  advantages  they  possessed  in 
the  Elgin  marbles  and  the  Cartoons  of  Ra- 
phael ;  and  after  advising  them  to  attend  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  minds  as  much  as  to 
the  attainment  of  facility  in  mailual  execu- 
tion, concluded  his  lecture  by  expressing  his 
intention  of  publishing,  at  some  future  pe- 
riod, a  more  full  and  minute  explanation  of 
the  principles  he  bad  thus  slightly  indi- 
cated."   

On  Monday  evening  Mr.  CarUsle  con- 
cluded his  course  of  lectures  on  Ana- 
tomy, as  connected  with  the  Fine  Arts. 
These  lectures  being  meKly  elementary ; 
not  addressed  to  new  discoveries,  which 
are  indeed  impossible,  so  long  as  nature 
retains  the  same  immutable  forms  and 
principles  as  when  painting  and  sculp- 
ture first  existed ;  and  iUustrated  by 
apparatus  which  cannot  be  traasfemd  to 
description  in  words,  so  as  to  be  intelli- 
gible, at  least  withowt  long  periphrase, 
not  likdy  to  be  acceptable  to  our  readers, 
we  are  induced  to  dismiss  them  with  a 
very  brief  recoid.  Having  on  preceding^ 
evenings  yointod  out  tkc  atraetaie  of  the' 


beoas,  nad  the  mtMtmmU  of  tlie  joints 
in  the  human  frame,  and  also  the  muscles 
in  a  quiescent  statp,  Mr.  Carlisle  on 
Monday  directed  the  attention  of  the 
students  to  that  very  important  branch 
of  the  art  which  marks  the  action  of  Ifae 
figure  by  a  distinst  «mtoKical  disphy  •f 
propriety  in  the  correspemKng  raHseokir 
motion.  He  disignated'  the  principal 
muscles  belonging  to  oiu-  system,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  stout  man,  whom  be 
placed  in  variotts  attitudes  and  modes  of 
action,  showed  in  what  manner  they  weie 
affected  by  posture,  by  polling,  by  pnsh* 
ing,  bjr  lining  heavy  weigfits,  *c.  ftc. — 
The  absolnte  necessity  cf  this  knowledge 
to  the  artist  is  too  evident  to  require  in- 
forcing ;  and  the  lecture  appeared  to  us 
to  be  calculated  to  excite  inquiry  and 
study  in  a  direction  the  most  useful.  In 
itself  it  was  little  more  than  a  sketch,  or 
general  oudme.  Yet  the  subject  might 
be  pursued  to  almost  boundless  limits. 
It  is  not  the  mere  conformation  of  mus- 
cles, and  their  variation  as  corporeal 
action  varies,  that  demand  the  oonsid«. 
ation  of  the  student.  He  will  do  weU  to 
look  minutely  at  aH  their  refined  changes, 
as  affected  by  age,  the  mind,  and  pas- 
sions. The  theory  of  MutCHtar  Expre»~ 
tion,  if  we  may  employ  the  phrase,  would 
be  a  noble  theme  for  an  essay.  Ingeni- 
ously and  philosophically  treated,  we  can 
imagiM  nothing  of  the  same  tort  moK 
replete  with  general  interest,  nor  of  more 
deep  oonseqnenee  to  the  Fine  Arts. 

We  would  subjoin  one  hmt  to  those 
who  heard  Mr.  Carlisle.  He  explained 
the  necesKity  in  their  profession  of  deli- 
neating the  muscles  accurately  in  their 
multiplied  modifications :  we  would  warn 
them  against  the  danger  of  exaggerating 
the  muscles  in  their  works.  The  French 
painters  are  at  this  moment  and  in  thu 
respect, 

"  To  all  an  cxaaq>le,  to  no  one  a  pattern." 
and  we  fear  that  there  is  an  inclination 
and  tendency  in  the  British  School  to  the 
same  error.  The  person  exhibited  on 
Monday  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  the 
muscles  may  indicate  without  that  vehe- 
ment and  outrageous  marking,  which  is 
but  too  common  with  those  who  mistake 
an  accumulation  of  flesh  on  a  particular 
limb  for  a  natural  delineation  of  strength, 
oir  coarse  contortion  for  correctness  in 
discriminating,  by  perhaps  a  faint  Une, 
the  most  violent  efforts  of  the  human 
frame. 


CANOVA  ON  THE  ELGIN  MARBLES. 

To  the  Editor  q^ke  Lkeraiy  GmteUe. 

Dear  Sir,       The  interesting  communicar 
tions  fh>m  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burrow  and  Mr.  ' 

L-'iyiLi^cu   kjy     ^^_-"  ■v^-'  ■^1^-' ^t   a.  ^i^ 
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Wilkio8>  which  b«Te  appeared  ia  your  Jour- 
nal, induce  me  to  tronble  you  apoa  a  subject 
intimately  coDBccted  with- them,  and  which 
both  those  sentlemen  have  had  occasioo  to 
tnentioD.     Not  having  had  the  advantage 
either  of  visiting  Athen*  hice  Mr.  Wilkios, 
or  of  (tudjing  ute  «ubject  at  home  so  pro- 
AnNHlly  as  Mr.  -Bunvw,  it  would  be  presump- 
'  tioa  in,  me  to  think  of  deciding  on  the  to- 
pographical points  in  dispute  between  them. 
There  is,  however,  another  subject  on  which, 
without  venturing  to  give  an  opinion,  I  feel 
myself  happy  in  being  able  to  adduce  a  very 
deeisive  autbority  in  support  of  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Burrow.    I  alluat  to  the  excellence 
■  of  the  Elgin  Marhlat).    I  lay  I  am  happy, 
not  only  because  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the. 
inestimable  advantages  which  the  fine  arts 
in  any  country  must  derive  from  the  posses- 
sion of  the  best  models,  but  also  because  I 
think  that  the  generous  magnanimity  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  in  dis- 
daining to  make  ns«  of  his  commanding  si- 
tuation at  the  pMce  of  Paris,  to  procure  anv 
ot  the  master-pieces  of  Greciao  art,  well 
merited  to  be  rewarded  bv  the  acquisition 
of  others,  in  a  way  of  which  none  can  com- 
plain, but  those  who  have  an  incurable  habit 
of  complaining  of  every  thing.    I  confess 
that  I  have  never  read,  without  feelings  of 
admiration  and  pride,  that  passage  in  Lord 
Castlerejigh's  note  on  the   subject  of  the 
statues,  &c.  where  he  says,  "  that  His  Royal 
Iliihness,  however  sensible  he  is  of  the 
vahie  of  those  master-pieces,  and  however 
happy  he  should  feel  himself  in  beins  able 
toac(^aire  some  of  them,  disclaims  alt  idea  of 
profitmgby  the  gratitude,  or  even  by  the 
necessities  of  the  righttul  owners,  and  that 
should  any  of  them  oe  unable  to  defray  the 
expense  of  conveyine  them  home.  His  Royal 
Higlmess  will  himself  furnish  them  with  die 
means',    instead  of  embracing   the  oppor- 
tunity to  possess  himself  of  tiicm  by  legal 
purchase-."     I  fear  this  proceeding  of  the 
Prince  Regent  has  not  been  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated in  this  cotmtry,  but  I  can  assure 
that  abroad  it  has  been  catiniaMd  as  it  de- 
serves.   At  any  rate,  however,  those  who 
are  of  my  way  of  thinking  will  rejoice  in 
evert  additional  testimony  to  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  Elgin  Marbles.    Mr.  Wil- 
ktns,  in  your  No.  44.,  says,  "  Canova  un- 
questiopably  the  first  sculptor  of  the  age," 
(I  am  glad  Mr.  Wilkins  thinks  so,)  "  is  ex- 
tremely guarded  in  his  commendations,  con- 
tained in  his  letter  to  Lord  Elgin  ;  he  ac- 
knowledges great  merit,  but  avoids  all  com- 
parison with  the  cbef-d'ctuvres  of  Italy."— 
I  beg  you  to  bear  this  passage  particukrly 
in  mind,  as  it  shows  that  Mr.  Wilkins  con- 
siders Canova's  authority  as  preponderant ; 
and  it  is  therefore  to  be  presumea,  that  when 
he  finds  that   authority   to   be    decidedly 
against  him,  he  will  submit  to  the  jurisdic- 
tien  to  which  he  seems  to  have  appealed.— 
Mr.  Burrow,  aa  bis  reply,  (No.  48.)  spc«ks 
less  decisively  respecting  Canova's  opmion, 
.  sayinc  only,  that  he  aelieves  those  who 
hearahim   speak  on  the  subject  will  attest 
that  his  opinion  was  in  unison  with  thuse  of 
the  admirers  of  tlic  marbles.    Mr.  Burrow 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  ^lad  to  see  the  following 
confirmation  of  hb  ideas,  in  an  article  fma 


'  a  Foreign  Journal,  which  I  have  had  in  ray 
port-folio  for  nearly  these  two  years,  and 
nave  been  induced,  by  the  present  contro- 
versy, to  look  out  and  send  to  you ;  begging 
you  to  excuse  this  long  preface,  into  which 
the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject  has 
drawn  me. 

A  few  teords  respecting  Lord  Elgin'i  Gre€k 
Marbles,  and  a  request  to  the  English  no- 
tion. 

Stullgardt. 
"  We  are  certain  that  the  repeated  accounts 
of  the  admirable  remains  of  ancient  Greek 
art,  which  Lord  Elgin  has  brought  to  London 
from  Athens  and  its  neighbourhood,  have 
been  read  with  great  interest  by  all  the  well 
informed  readers  of  our  journal;  for  the 
lovers  of  art  they  must  be  still  more  attraC' 
five,  and  to  those  in  particular  we  have  some- 
thing to  say,  which  will  rejoice  and  delight 
them. 

"  If  we  have  hitherto  thanked  the  respect- 
able gentlemen,  who  have  from  time  to  time 
given  us  accounts  of  these  treasures,  and 
believed,  upon  Visconti's  word,  that  some- 
thing extraordinary  was  saved,  and  brought 
more  within  the  sphere  of  our  civilized 
world,  yet  a  modest  doubt  might  sometimes 
arise,  whether,  the  few  favoured  persons 
who  obtained  a  right  of  the  statues,  the  learn- 
ed Archcologists  themselves  not  excepted, 
had  not  been  too  much  influenced  by  the 
novelty  of  the  works.  But  now  that  the 
most  competent  judge,  just  coming  firom  the 
most  careful  and  stnct  examination  of  them, 
has  decidedly  ecpressed  himself  upon  the 
value  of  the  statues,  and  declared  his  feel- 
ings, every  objection  must  vanish.  We  may 
name  the  man  whom  we  mean  ;  it  is  Ca- 
nova, who  travelled  day  and  night  by  the 
shortest  route  from  London  to  his  own  coun- 
try, in  order,  if  possible,  to  arrive  at  Rome 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Apollo,  the 
Laocoon,  Sec,  the  precious  trophies  of  his 
exertions  and  care. 

"  It  was  this  greatest-artist  of  our  times, 
who,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1815^  spared 
for  Stuttgardt  only  so  manv  minutes  as  were 
necessary  to  halt  before  Dannecker's  Mu- 
seum, to  embrace  his  brother  artist,  and  to 
enjoy  the  new  works  of  art  which  are  to  be 
seen  here.  What  but  the  highest  subjects 
of  the  art  could  furnish  materials  for  the 
conversation  of  two  great  artists,  animated 
with  congenial  feelings?  Every  word  of  this 
conversation  was  important ;  to  repeat  them 
all  would  be  beyond  our  purpose,  probably 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility ;  but  a  part, 
namely  that  which  relates  to  the  Elgin 
marbles,  we  will  report  after  our  attentive 
auditor. 

"  It  was  in  Dannecker's  finely  arranged 
museum  of  antiques,  which,  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  our  beloved  Crown  Prince,'  is  fur- 
nished with  admirable  casts  of  the  best  of 
the  long-known,  bin  never  sufficiently  valued, 
Roman  antiques,  that  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  respective  value  of  those 
images  of  gods  and  heroes,  and '  Ca- 
nova mentioood  the  Greek  marbles,  which 
England  now  possesses  by  the  exertioira  of 
LoM  Elgin.    The  very  place,  and  the  sur- 


Now  Kiag  of  Worteubctg. 


roundtng  okjjectSb  confer  pebuliarknpohaate 
on  the  cxpreasiona  of  this'  man,  a»idst  the 
works  of  art,  the  originals  of  which  he  had 
just  acquired  for  his  country  a  second  tiq^e, 
by  extraordinary  exertions,  and  was  now 
carrying  home  in  triumph." 
And  what  did  the  great  man  say  t 
"  My  idea 'of  the  narare  of  genuine  Greek 
art  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Athenian  statues :"  (Lord  Elgin's 
Marbles) :  "  be  who  has  riot  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  style,  knows  not  what  ge- 
nuine Greek  art  is." 

"  It  was  only,  in  the  times  of  Praxiteles 
and  Phidias,  that  the  Greeks  knew  what 
the  perfection  of  artis.  And  as  we  have 
now  indisputable  productions  of  that  period, 
we  must  abide  by  them.  Here  we  first 
learn  what  bas-reltef  an6  ronde-botte  are,  and 
how  the  greatest  masters  managed  them. 

"  Our  most  celebmted  aniiqiies— I-  am 
convinced  of  it — are  only  antique  copies  of 
much  finer  works  of  art,  and  but  few  of 
those  we  possess,  as  for  instance,  the  Torso 
and  the  Borehese  Gladiator,  are  originals. ' 
"  In  the  admirable  statues,  which  England 
now  possesses  and  Athens  has  lost,  all  is 
pure  unsophisticated  nature — true,  real  flesh. 
All  is  truth,  true,  true  truth."  (Canova 
seemed  as  if  be  could  not  repeat  these  wor^ls 
often  enough.  May  they  be  reechoed  in  all 
the  schools  of  art) 

*  How  often  are  youth  tatight,  when  they 
are  to  study  the  antique,  slavishly  to  imitate 
the  hardly-marked  parts  in  the  work  of  a 
copyist,  who  did  not  understand  how  to 
make  them  tender.  The  young  man  be- 
comes naturally  still  harder,  and^in  the  end 
even  &neies  that  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  an- 
tique." (For  this  reason,  perhaps,  it  is  that 
the  study  of  the  antique  is  so  often  misunder- 
stood.^ 

Such  weighty  words,  or,  I  rosy  say,  rather 
such  canon-laws  of  creative  art,  spoken  by 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  artists  of  our 
times  to  his  colleague,  animated  with  a  con- 
genial spirit,  are  not  unmeaning  phrases  de- 
livered by  an  orator  to  catch  the  ear  of  an 
audience ;  no,  they  are  the  purest  elemen- 
tary tmths,  founded  on  the  inmost  feelings 
uf  the  soul,  and  therefore  they  demand  our 
entire  confidence,  our  implicit  faith.  Oui- 
writers  on  the  arts  may  compose  books  upon 
them  ;  let  them  but  abide  by  the  text,  they 
will  find  materials  suflicient.  Dannecker 
was  transported  to  hear  his  own  long-declar- 
ed sentiments  thus  repeated  and  confirmed 
in  a  few  words.  We  need  not  say  how  en- 
tiiely  he  agreed :  for  who  is  tBore  intimately 
possessed  than  he,  of  the  feelings  that  breathe 
in  ancient  art  t 

I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you 
in  a  few  days  the  conclusion  of  the  above 
article. 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours,  tto. 

H.  E;  Lunro.  ■ 


LEARNED   SOCIETIES. 


OxroBo,  istb  Dec— The  names  «f  these 
candidates,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  PnUic 
Examination,  this  term,  were  admitted  by 
the  Pnblic  Sianiiners  inte  the  ft«t  and  se- 
cond Chases  of  JMenl  HumaniMt*  and  Dh- 
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riptinte  ifathtmatiat  et  P/n/tie*  respectively, 
according  to  the  alphabetical  airaiigement 
in  each  Class  prescrined  by  the  statute,  stand 
as  follow: — 

In  the  Tint  Clati  of  LUerg  Humaniores. 

Baring,  Fraocis,  Christ  Church. 

Greswell,  William,  Brasenouse  College. 

Henderson,  Gilbert,  Brasennose  College. 

Knight,  Henry  II.,  Exeler  College. 

Mure,  James,  Christ  Church. 

Sanderson,  Stephen,  Pembroke  College, 

Shuldham,  John,  Christ  Church. 

In  ike  Fint  CltM$  tf  Dueip.  Mmthtmat.  et 

P*y. 
Baring,  Francis,  Christ  Church. 
Glyn,  George  H.,  Christ  Church. 
P</wel,  Baden,  Oriel  College. 

Xn  the  Second  Clau  of  Liter g  Uumaniorei, 
Glaistcr,  William,  University  College. 
Graves,  John  S.  Brasennose  College. 
liale,  William  H.,  Oriel  College. 
Kekewich,  Samuel,  Christ  Church. 
Morrall,  John,  Brasennose  College. 
Owen,  Owen,  Jesus  College. 
Pitt,  Joseph,  Christ  Church. 
Sullivan;  Frederick,  Brasennose  College. 
TriatraiR,  Henry  B.  Christ  Church. 
Walker,  John,  Brasennose  College. 

Jn  the  Second  Clau  ofDiteipl.  Mathemat. 
et  Pkn. 
Hale,  Williaoi  H.  Oriel  College. 

Liters  Humnniore*. 
Cleaver,  Henry,  Christ  Church. 
Colson,  John  M.  Balliol  College. 
Duncombe,  Charles,  Christ  Church. 
Glyn,  George  H.  Christ  Church. 
Grove,  William,  Oriel  College^ 
Ilall,  James,  Wadham  College. 
Hewitt,  Hon.  John  P.  Christ  Cbuich. 
Hughes,  Jolin  G.  Trinity  College. 
Johnson,  Thomas,  Brasennose  College. 
Jones,  John,  Jesus  College. 
King,  Moss,  Christ  Church. 
Lewis,  David,  Brasennose  College. 
Merewether,  John,  Queen's  College. 
N'uble,  Robert,  Brasennose  College. 
Ranken,  Charles,  Christ  Clitirch. 
Shapcott,  Thomas  L.  St.  Alban's  Hall. 
Sydenham,  John,  Exeter  College. 
Trougbton,  James,  Christ  Chiuch. 

Diicip.  Mathemat. 
Crabb,  George,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Yesterday  the  following  gentlemen  were 
admitted  to  Degrees : — 

nocToas  iir  siviirrrT. 
Rev.  George  Augustus  Lamb,  of  Magdalen 

College. 

BACBEIOBS  OP   Aim. 

Mr.  Baden  Powell,  of  Oriel  College. 

Mr.  Matthew  Grey,  of  Oriel  College. 

Mr.  John  Shuldham,  of  Christ  Church. 

Mr.  Henry  Baker  Tristram,  of  Christ 
Cbureh. 

Mr,  Cornelius  Cooper,  of  Magdalen  Hall. 

Mr.  John-  liiidaay  Yuuug,-Df  Brasennose 
College. 

Mr.  William  Joaeph  Walker,  of  Btaaen- 
oomCoU*^. 

.  Mr.  James  Hall,  of  WadhftmColl^- 
-  Mr.  Henry  Sissmwe,  of  Wadfaom  College. 


Cambridoe,  Dec.  18.— The  Hulseau  prite 
fur  the  pr«sent  year  is  adjudged  to  Mr.  John 
Weller,  B.  A.  of  Emmanuel  college,  for  his 
dissertation  on  "  The  probable  causes  of  the 
apparent  neglect  with  which  some  celebrated 
writers  of  antiquity  treated  the  Christian 
religion." 

The  following  is  the  subject  of  the  Hul- 
scan  prize  dissertation  for  the  ensuing  year : 

'•  The   probable  influence  of  Revelation 

upon  the  writings  of  the  Heathen  Philo- 
sophers and  the  morals  of  the  Heathen 
World." 

The  subject  of  the  English  poem  for  the 
Chancellor's  third  gold  medal  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  is—"  Imperial  and  papal  Rome." 

INSTITUTE  OF  FRANCE. 

PuUie  SUting  ^  the  French  Academy,  held 
OH  the  30th  if  November,  for  the  aibniuion  nf 
MM.  Laya  and  Roger. 

[The.  curious  anecdotes  noticed  in  the  Pa- 
risian accounts  of  this  sitting,  recommend  it 
as  unusually  interesting  to  the  English 
reader.] 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  anxiety 
which  was  manifested  to  obtain  places  at  this 
public  sitting,  or  the  violence  with  which  the 
doors  of  the  Academy  were  assailed ;  but  the 
cause  may  be  easily  explained.  The  two  can- 
didates have  avast  circle  of  friends.  To  their 
talent,  which  enables  them  even  to  support 
a  comparison  with  their  imniediate  prede- 
cessors, M  M.  Laya  and  Roger  unite  social 
qualities,  of  which  those  who  aspire  to  the 
bterary  magistracy  are  not  always  possessed, 
and  which  render  the  choice  of  the  Academy 
a  subject  of  general  approbation. 

The  two  candidates  on  this  occasion  bad 
the  honour  of  speaking  in  the  presence  of  a 
more  brilliant  assemblage  tlian  has  for  a 
long  period  graced  an  acMemic  sitting,  and 
they  besides  enjoyed  the  advantase  of  ex- 
ratiaiing  on  fecund  and  happy  subjects.— . 
The  eurogium  '  on  M.Choiseul,  of  course 
received  additional  interest  from  the  lustre 
of  his  natne,  the  recollection  of  his  great 
qualities,  and  the  celebrity  of  his  works. 
Who  would  not  derive  inspiration  from  con- 
templating  the  ardent  soul  aud  the  brilliant 
imagination  of  that  painter,  who  has  so  elo- 
quently described  the  ruins  of  Greece,  and 
the  tombs  of  Priam  and  Achilles?  Who 
could  refrain  from  gathering  those  variegated 
and  odoriferous  Bowers,  which  the  sensible 
and  witty  traveller  has  so  plentifully  scat* 
tered  along  bis  path,  whether  he  describes 
the  dance  of  the  modem  lonians,  whether 
he  leads  us  to  the  religious  solitudes  of 
Patmos,  or  whether  he  traverses  amidst  bar- 
barians those  hills  on  which  repose  the 
poetic  ashes  of  Ilion,  those  marshes  which 
nave  engulphed  the  palaces  of  voluptuous 
Miletus,  or  those  valleys  of  Rhodes,  where 
the  echo  of  the  mountains,  and  the  murmur- 
ing of  the  rivulets,  seem  Mill  to  repeat  the 
accents  of  the  Doric  reed  f 

M.  Laya  delivered  a  discourse  which  was 
listened  to  with  the  warmest  interest.  Not 
having  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  per- 


sonally acouaioted  with  his  predecessor,  M. 
de  Choiseiu  Gouffier,  the  new  academician 
could  not  enter  into  many  biopaphic  de- 
tails. He  confined  himself  prmcipally  to 
pronouncing  an  eulogium  on  the  Voyage  pit- 
tore$fue  de  la  Griee,  and  the  negotiations 
carried  on  at  Constaatinople  by  the  author 
uf  that  excellent  work,  wbon  he  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  from  France  to  the 
Porte. 

The  Duke  de  Levis,  in.  reply  to  M.  Laya, 
entered  into  various  political  considerations, 
which  were  perfectly  appropriate  in  the  eulo- 
gium of  a  man  so  nobly  faithful  to  the  old 
monarchy  of  France  as  M.  de  Choiseul.  It 
excited  great  interest,  and  a&rded  much 
satisfaction. 

M.  Roger,  in  rising  to  deliver  the  eulogium 
on  M.  Suard,  observed,  that  he  wished  to 
draw  the  attention  of  theauditonr  to  the  man 
rather  than  to  the  scholar.  This  mode  of 
treating  the  subject  furnished  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  Avocat  and  the  Retanche,  with 
an  opportunity  of  making  some  sketches  of 
manners,  which  excited  the  most  lively  in- 
terest. M.  Roger  looked  back  to  the  youth- 
ful days  of  the  Patriarch  of  Uterature,*  and 
represented  him,  when  at  a  veiy  early  age, 
giving  the  most  imequivocal  proofs  of  an 
excellent  character. 

'  A  certain  law  itudent,  the  intimate  con- 
panioD  of  young  Suard,  had  the  misfortune 
to  kill,  in  a  duel,  an  ofiBcer  who  was  con- 
nected with  a  noble  and  powerful  family. 
The  criminal  immediately  ned,  and  the  wit- 
ness of  the  duel  was  arrested : — this  witness 
proved  to  be  young  Suard.  He  was  asked 
the  name  of  Che  criminal,  and  was  informed 
that  be  must  either  deliver  him  up  to  justice 
or  submit  to  be  imprisoned  in  his  stead.  In 
this  critical  moment,  out  generous  student 
called  to  miud  the  sublime  exclamation  of 
Philoxenus — "  Let  me  be  taken  back  to  the 
quarries !"  —  No  threat,  no  violence  could 
intimidate  him ;  be  was  sent  a  prisoner  to 
the  Sainte  Marguerite  Isles,  where  he  re- 
mained thirteen  long  months.  It  is  said, 
that  when  the  jailor  was  proceeding  to  fasten 
the  irons  on  his  feet,  he  inquired  with  a 
phlegmatic  air,  whether  hit  handi  were  not  to 

ta  ironed  likemite This  early  trait  of 

character  must  necessarily  have  been  follow- 
ed by  pure  and  gracious  actions.  Thus  in 
all  the  other  circumstances  of  bis  life,  M. 
Suard  pursued,  with  a  fiim  atep,  the  path  of 
honour  and  virtue. 

M.  Roger  mentioned  in  high  terms  of 
praise,  tM  translation  of  the  history  of 
Charles  V.,  a  translation,  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  which  waa  confirmed  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  in 
England,  particularly  the  philosopher  Hume 
and  the  illustrious  R«bertaOD,  the  author  of 
the  original  work.  He  likewise  gave  a  spi- 
rited Ascription  of  the  iamoot  omieal 
war,  in  which  M.  Soard  took  a  moBt  conspi- 
cuous part ;  we  quota  the  following  passages 
from  the  discourse—  - .  - 

" It  was  at  the  commencement  of 


'  Our  readen  are  aware  tUat  the  newly- 
elected  membea^f  the  French  Imtitntaalways 
pronounce  an  evtogy  m  their  predooesiors. 


*  See  oar  Biographical  Sketch  of  him  in  the 
Liiterary  Gasette  at  November. 

>  Our  acconnt  stated  that  Suard  binself 
killed  the  ofBcer. 
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ffKE  LITERAIir  GAEBITB,  AND 


that  wnr.^w)  pnerile  in  its  object,  so  astonish- 
ing for  iu  duTation,-^thiit  musical  war,  the 
grotesque,  but  feithful  image  of  the  melan- 
choly polkical  divisions  by  which  we  b»vr 
•ince  been  diTided." 

"  Two  parties  *  were  fonBed{the  iMwm  of 
Gludc  and  Piccini  were  the  railyia^  cri«*. 
The  DobicnMn,  th«  citisen,  the  boidier,  the 
lawyer,  the  artist,  and  the  artixaii,  all  parti- 
cipated in  the  contest ;  all  took  up  arms  and 
marched  to  battle.  DiscoMl  pervaded  every 
nind,  and  raced  in  our  theatres,  etir  nromc- 
iMdes,  our  cafes,  and  even  in  our  acauemies 
Peace  was  no-wbere  to  be.  fourxt.  Parties  «f 
every  description,  dinners  and  suppers,  so 
calailated  to  produce  reconciliation,  were 
forsaken.  No  one  thought  of  inquiring 
"wfaetber  a  woman  was  handsome  or  accom- 
plished ;  whether  a  fool  was  rich ;  whethor  a 
magistrate  was  an  honest  ma« ;  or  whether 
*  physician  was  skiiful;— areyoua  GUtokut, 
«r  a  Piccimitt  t  An  answer  ta  that  qtieelion 
supplifHl  the  place  of  every  other;  those  who 
are  of  our  opinion,  deserve  our  esteem ;  these 
who  are  not,  are  either  rogues  or  fools ;  there 
must  be  no  iatexinediaie  party,  to  be  mode- 
rate is  to  be  treacherous." 

The  political  character  of  M.  Siiard  be- 
longs to  the  history  of  our  discords,  and  is 
connected  with  it  in  tlie  most  iMDorable 
way.  The  persecutions  he  ecperienced  per- 
haps constitute  his  best  title  to  immortal- 
ity. He  braved  the  revokitionists,  resisted 
the  orders  of  Buonaparte,  and  when  called 
upon  to  rectify  puUio  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  the  death  of  the  Duke  D'Enchien,  and 
the  trial  of  Moreau,  he  replied  oy  th«  fol- 
lowing courageous  letter:— 
.  "  I  have  now,  Sir,attained  my  7Sd  year ;  bM 
my  character,  like  my  vigor  of  constitution, 
still  remains  unimpaired  by  agr.  I  wish  tu 
close  my  career  as  {  have  heretofore  pursued 
St.  The  first  subject  on  which  you  re<]<irire  me 
to  write,  is  a  stroke  of  )iohcy  which  has 
deeply  aflicted  me,  because  it  is  an  art  of 
violence,  repa<:naoi  to  all  my  ideas  of  natural 
Mpiity  and  political  justice. 

"  Tbe  second  cause  of  public  discontent 
•rises  from  the  nMoifest  interference  of  the 
government,  in  a  case  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  a  Court  of  Justice. 
For  my  own  part,  I  know  of  no  act  of  power 
more  naturally  calculated  to  render  every  ci- 
tixen  apprehensive  for  his  personal  safety. — 
You  see,  Sir,  that  f  cannot  rerlify  a  general 
opinion  in  which  I  myself  participate' 

Buouap*rte  never  failed  to  hold  a  private 
t£ie-^lite  with  M.  Suurd,  whenever  a  deps- 
tation  from  the  Institute  appeared  attlieTui- 
leries,  and  he  usually  turned  theconvcrsation 
<m  ilie  subject  of  ancient  history.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  he  expressed  his  asto- 
nishmeat  •*  the  hatred  attached  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  tyrants  of  Roote.  "  Voiir  Ta- 
citus," said  be  one  day  to  M.  Suard,  "  is  a 
mere  declaimer,  an  tafiosiM',  who  lias  ca- 
lumniated Nero>  •  •  'litat  be  has  calumniated 
him  cannot  be  doubted,  for  Nero  was  re- 
trettetl   by  the  people.      How  unforttinate 

Mwv  imnrs  oi  iiic  Ljiu.iBfy  ^vs^PTK  wn 
already  acquainted  with  some  of  tbe  {lartienlan 
•f  this  ratraordinary  musical  war,  wliicb  beat 
the  LogieriaB  disj^te,  at  present  lagiiig  in 
l«ndoB,  all  ths  worid  to  nstbios. 


that  (irinces  sltould  have  such  historiane  1" — 
"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  the  old  man, "  but  it 
would  be  still  more  unfortunate  if  no  such 
liistorians  existed,  to  keep  bad  princes  in 
awe." 

Tbe  sitting  closed  at  half  past  five.  All 
the  academicwns  in  Paris  were  present;  and, 
among  others,  Prince  Talleyrand,  and  the 
Duke  de  Ragiisa.  Among  the  foreigners  of 
distinction  was  Prince  Kourakin. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

The  foDowIng  cifcamstanee  oecaired  in  a 
Spanish  Village,  daring  tiiat  period  of  horrsrs, 
the.  Freaoh  Inva>ioa. 

"  Let  them  come — tbey  know  iis  now — 
No  Spaniard  to  the  French  will  bow : 
Let  them  come,  here  shall  we  stay  : 
IVonien — children — haste  away — 
CHaib  the  mountain's  steepest  side — 
Thence,  tbe  foe  yoo  may  deride." 

"  We  will  not  to  tiw  mountains  go, 
If  the  men  remain  below. 
An  army  comes,  year  litUc  band, 
Conid  it  make  a  moment's  stand  f — 
If  tbe  men  remain  below ; 
One  and  all — we  will  not  go." 

Rose  an  aged  roan,  anil  said, 
"  Time,  in  silvering  o'er  this  head. 
Has  not  palsied  yet  my  heart, 
Tbo'  I  counsel  to  depart, 
Women,  cfaiMren,  men, — all— alt : 
If  we  stay,  we  aseless  nil. 
Let  desolation  iMet  bis  view. 
As  tbe  Frenehsaan  aaarebss  thro', — 
No  living  thing  most  lincer  here. 
To  dy«  with  Spanish  Mood  bis  spear. 
Bnt,  comrades,  let  as,  ere  we  go. 
Prove  we  titimaii  oar  foe." 

"Twas  said — and  each  man  stiaightway  bore 
A  faggot  to  his  cottage  door  ; 
Then  silently  his  home  forsook. 
Nor  backward  cast  one  farewell  look. 

llie  iiTvaders  rame — no  bnman  sonnd 
Brake  the  death-like  stillness  round. 
Then  rose  coward  venceanee  high — 
•^  Fire  the  town,"  the  torioax  ciy. 
And  biased  every  Aggot  bright, 
Till  all  was  wrapt  in  crimson  light 

They  saw  it  from  their  oareni  lone. 
As  00  the  rock  its  fl.isbes  shone ; 
And  screamed  tlie  little  ones  in  fear. 
And  trembled  every  woman  there ; 
While  each  of  bolder  spirit  burned. 
As  on  Ms  ii0sie  his  eye  was  tamed. 

At  length,  more  dim  tbe  flashes  came. 
And  sank  by  slow  degrees  the  flame. — 
"  Tis  past,  Mie  fee  has  done  Ms  worst" — 
"  For  this,  be  all  their  bust  acenrst." 
With  a  wild  and  fearful  sbeai. 
Then  rushed  they  from  the  cavern  out ; 
And  o'er  the  array  which  woood  below. 
Hurled  prophecy  of  vengeance— woe. 

Isabel. 

THE  BIRD. 
Bdiold  yon  linnet,— silly  tbiitg ! 

How  bard  he  fathoms  there ; — 
His  notes,  which  so  enHvcn'd  spring, 

N*  longer  ebam  tlie  air. 
What  can  the  warbler  now  regret. 

No  food  has  he  to  seek? 
Ah !  why  not  there  contented  yet. 

With  every  joy  replete  I 
Why  does  he  pant  to  soar  the  tkiet, 

where  once  he  sang  so  sweet? — 
His  mate,  alas!  he  ever  sighs 

Aftia  iu  graves  ta  meet. 


Away,  than  HtUa  flatterer !-<fly 

To  where  thgr  MMte  is  gana ; 
Ascend  agaia  the  cloudless  sky. 

Or  skim  the  verdant  lawn. 
He's  gone! — see  how  be  wings  tbe  air! 

How  glad !— how  happy  be ! — 
So  man  can  live  on  laboar's  fiua, 

Ifblest  with  liberty. G.  O.  B. 

IMPROMPTU 
Written  on  the  Chapel  Walls  at  Watnloo. 
One  word — one  little  word  will  tell 
How  Britons  fmiKht,  how  Britons  Ail. 
One  ward — one  little  word  will  do 
Ta  BMck  oblivieu- Waieriaot 

A.  A. 


THE  DRAMA. 

DRURY  LANE. 

OvTwiTTEO  *T  L48T.— After  many  post- 
ponements, we  had  on  .Saturday  the  Opera  of 
Outfitted  at  Latl ;  we  should  not  have  bee  it 
sorry  had  it  been  postponed  to  the  Greek 
Calends.  It  is  a  Ikmentablc  piece  of  work: 
very  lorig,  very  dull,  very  insipid,  very  inar- 
tificial as  a  vehicle  for  music,  very  impro- 
bable as  a  drama,  and,  in  short,  devoid  of  a 
single  redeeming  quality  to  save  it  from 
utter  condemnation.  It  is  impossible  tu 
imagine  what  could  have  induced  any  ma- 
nagers tn  bring  forward  a  thing  so  entirely 
worthless:  disappointed  authors  accuse 
them  of  rejecting  a  great  deal,  but  we  are 
sure  no  one  can  charge  them  with  being 
bard  to  please,  if  they  recognise  such  tra^a 
as  this  as  worthy  of  tbe  stage.  In  truth  it  is 
a  strong  impeachment  of  their  judgment ; 
and  unless  it  may  come  to  pass  through  ac- 
cident, we  can  never  expert  discerning  se- 
lections to  be  made  by  those  who  could  sanc- 
tion the  performance  of  this  tissue  of  in- 
anity and  nonsense. 

The  decline  of  the  British  Stage  has  of  late 
years  been  but  too  api^arent;  yet  it  has  been 
somewhat  gradual,  with  a  ray  of  brightness 
occasionally  darting  through  the  profound, 
till  now  when  it  seems  to  have  arrived  at 
galloping  and  hopelett  eontumption.  As  for 
the  present  opera,  though  it  is  not  likely  to 
live  even  to  tbe  date  of  our  publication,  it 
may  be  expected  that  we  should  give  some 
account  of  it  to  justify  the  decisive  sentence 
of  reprobation  which  we  have  pronounced. 
The  characters  are- 
Sir  Staunch  Sti&eaere,  Mr.J.Sfiilk. 
Sir  Robert  Worldly.  Mr.  Pope. 
Renben  Worldly,  (his  broOcr)  JITr.  H.  Jtknlm. 
Commodore  Danveis,  -  Mr.  Dmgttm. 
Captain  Haroanrt,  Mr.  T.  C—ke. 
Entail,  Mr.  PomeU. 
Firelock,  (Harconrt's  servant)  Mr.  JlaHtf, 
Meagre,  (Sir  R.  Worldly's  servant)  Mr.  Osberra. 
Mainstay,  Mr.  SmUk. 
Rosantfae  Danvers,  Mitt  Byrne. 
Eugenia,  Mitt  CMU, 
Mrs.  Worldly,  JIfn.  Btaad. 
Unrna,  (Miss  Onrrers'  maid)  Mr*.  Attp, 
Choruses  of  fishermen  and  colliers  ar« 
liberally  and  gratuitously  thrown  into  the 
bairaia;  as  they  have  nothing  on  earth, 
under  earth,  or  on  water  to  do  with  the  bu- 
siness of  the  upe^.  The  fishermen  Iww- 
ever  commence  the  piece  very  otninonilj 
witbjIsaiirfleM,  and' tlie  autbtw  flounden  on 
liH  the  end  «f  it,  sHtlMut  a)m,-tMMiia|^  or 
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entertainaiaut.    The  story  is  so  foolish  that 
it   is    scarcely  susceptible  of  detail.    Miss 
Dan  vers  is   somehow   a    ward    to    Sir  R. 
AYorldly,  who,  though  her  fotber,  the  Com- 
modore, is  alive  and  appears  to  act  in  bis 
o\^n  proper  person,  has  so  extraordinary  an 
authority  over  her  as  to  endeavour  to  force 
ber  into  a  hateful  marriage  with  Stakeacre, 
and  separate  ber  foam  her  favoured  lover 
IlaFCMMit.  .  To  Avoid  this  iU-contrived  di- 
lemma, abe  coaseots  to  elope  with  the  lat- 
ter ;  an^.jbis  design  being  discovered  by  the 
guardiao,  be. counter-plots  most  absurdly  to 
substitute  his  pretegtf  tor  the  Captain  ia  the 
dark.    This  counter-plot  again  being  found 
out  by..tba  oppasita  party,  ibej^  dig  a  mine 
deeper,  and  c^qtrive  to  palia  Bugenia  upon 
Stakeacre,  instead  of  Kosanthe.    All  this 
night  scene  takes  place  aocprdiogly,   sonte- 
vrbere  in  the  second  act,  aad  to  crown  its 
itnbecility,  Sir  Robert  plays  at  bo-peep  with 
the  runaways  from  a  balcony.    Frona  this 
part  the  opera  takes  its  title  of  Oulaitted  at 
Jjost ;  but  our  readers  must  not  suppose  from 
the  cbeerine  sounds  of  the  two  last  words 
that  the  audience  were  by  many  miles  near 
the  termination  of  their  misfortunes.    By 
no  nirans !  only  one  half  of  their  sufferings 
bad  yet  been  endured;  and  the  patience  with 
which  they  underwent  the  remainder,  re- 
minded us  of  the  stoical  Indian,  who  after 
beiuff  pinched,  parboiled,  flead,  roasted,  and 
scarified  for  two  bouts,  phlegmatically  ob- 
served to  his  tormentors,  "  I  wish  you  would 
change  the  tearing  with  red  hot  pincers, 


am  tirtd  of  that  kind  (^  torture."    To  relieve 
the  txdmm  of  what  we  have  described,  we 
are  now  introduced  to  a  ruined  and  disin- 
herited broilier  of  Sir  R.  Worldly,  who  sues 
in  the  inpst  melancholy  manner,  but  in  vain, 
for  relief  from  his  obdurate  relative.    Sir 
Hubert  flings  away  from  him,  but  kindly 
leaves  half  a  ducen  gross  bags  full  of  money 
on  bis  table,   almost  saying   "  Coma  Sir, 
help    yourself."     Mr.    Reuben,    however, 
aller  a  terrible  tirade,  resists  the  invitation. 
He  rates  the  money-bags  very  roundly,  and, 
dashing  one  of  these  unoffending  innocents 
cruelly  upon  the  floor,  goes  home  to  his  wife, 
who,  the  children  being  most  fortunately  in 
bed  (a  miraculous  escape  for  the  audience), 
sings  him  a  song — very  arrant  nonsense,  but 
exceedingly  calming  to  his  perturbed  spirits. 
Better  luck  soon  follows ;  near  the  end,  there 
comes  in  Mr.  Entail,  whose  name  and  ap- 
pearance ftt  the  clou  is  the  single  piece  of 
yit  in  the  opera;   and    he   produces  tha 
strangest  will  that  ever  was  thought  of  even 
in  a  Mrce,  for  it  either  is  made  two  years 
afler  the  testator  is  deail  and  buried,  or  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  ^ood, — for  it  re- 
vokes  old    Worldly's    original    testament, 
takes  all  his  property  back  from  his  son  Ro- 
bert, who  had  enjoyed  it  two  years,  and  con- 
veys it  cleanly  and  legally  to  bis  son  Reu- 
ben !    The  author  with    singulu  felicity 
avoids  a  Chancery  suit  (which  mieht  have 
been  as  tedious  as  the  opera),  on  this  occa- 
sion; and  brings  on  Commodore  Danvers 
and  Mainstay,  a  wretched  imitation  of  Sir 
George  Thunder  and  John  Dory.     They 
reach  Sir  Robert's  at  midnight,  just  after  the 
flight  of  the  younj;  folks,  and  therefore  in 
ti)e  out  scene  sit  down  to  tea  or  breakfast, 


it  is  not  said,  and  it  is  not  material  which. 
A  pother  ensues  when  more  convenient,  and 
the  Commodore  orders  the  country  to  be 
scoured,  while  he  recounts  his  history  "  even 
from  his  boyish  days,  to  the  very  moment" 
al  which  he  has  arrived.  During  this  edi- 
fying discourse,  the  chaises  break  down  as 
io  duty  bound,  the  fugitives  sing  solos,  and 
duets,  and  trios;  and  then  all  come  back 
again  to  grace  the  finale,  every  one  satisfied 
with  the  impositions  practised  upon  them, 
and  the  villainy  of  their  respective  asso- 
ciates. We  had  forgot  to  say  that  the  ser- 
vants are  frequently  discharged  and  not  dis- 
charged, ordered  not  to  speak  to  and  then 
to  instriKt  each  other,  found  worthless  and 
then  made  confidants ;  of  course  they  cut  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  intrigues  of  the 
ope^a,  and  the  males  caricature  Bobby 
Acres'  duel  in  the  most  effective  way  to  shew 
how  a  good  thing  may  be  rendered  worse 
than  no-thing. 

Such  is  this  opera;  guiltless  of  one  parti- 
cle of  bumoMr,  of  one  stroke  of  wit,  of  one 
tolerable  soug,  of  one  amusing  incident,  of 
one  passable  scene,  of  one  grain  of  consist 
ency  ; — a  matchless  example  of  prosing  stu- 
pidity and  insufferable  dullness.  None  of 
the  performers  had  a  chance  or  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  themselves.  The  very 
clap-tmps,  of  which  there  was  no  scarcity, 
were  so  vapid,  they  fell  lik^  dead  weights. 

The  music  is  by  Mr.  G.  Lanza,  and  re- 
markable'for  a  sameness  which  destroys  its 
only  merit,  simplicity.  A  slow,  followed  by 
a  quick,  movement  is  the  tmriely  invariable. 
The  Opera  itself  it  the  production  of  Mr. 
Earlc,  jun.  a  bookseller.  He  had  better  stick 
to  "  The  Baaf — the  same  word  in  the  broader 
theatrical  style  of  pronunciation  is  not  pleas- 
ing, and  cannot  be  ad  vantagenus. 

Witnessing  the  reception  of  the  first  night 
we  were  surprized  that  the  adventure  of 
repetition  should  be  tried.  But  as  the  Play 
Bills  declare  (these  are  not  True  BilU  found 
by  the  Grand  Jury,  the  Public)  that  it  was 
received  by  a  crowded  audience  with  every 
mark  of  the  highest  ap|>robation,  the  manar 
gers  are  no  douDt  wise,  in  continuing  a  per- 
mrmance,  which  draws  such  Croa>a$f  and 
meets  with  such  high  applause  1 !  1 

Ma.  Kbaw,  on  Monday,  reappeared  for 
the  first  time  since  his  indisposition,  as 
Richard  HI,  and  exerted  himself  with  a  de- 
gree of  energy  inspired  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  part  had  been  sustained  by  another 
during  his  retreat.  He  consequently  pei^ 
formed  it  in  his  best  style,  and  was  much 
applauded  by  a  fiill  bouse. 

LiLUPOT.  Much  as  we  disapprove  of  this 
entertainment  which  has  been:  frequently 
repeated,  it  is  evident  that  the  town  does  not 
dislike  it ;  and  one  good  effect  will  flow  from 
the  experiment :  while  it  demonstrates  a 
vitiateo  taste  in  a  great  mass  of  the  public,  it 
will  contribute  largely  to  the  funds  of  the 
theatre; — a  circumstance  in  which  every 
lover  of  the  drama  must  rejoice,  however 
ardent  the  wish  that  the  benefit  flowed  from 
a  more  reputable  source.  In  the  elegant 
style  of  the  Drary  Lane  Literati,  the  uncom- 
monljftmrprixing  talents  of  the  children,  excite 
not  only  the  most  rapturous  cheers,   but 


astonishment" :  we  hope  the  time  is  at  hand  : 
when  such  raptures  at  such  exhibitions  will  ' 
be  "  Murprizingfy  uncornmon." 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

We  are  to  sorry  to  observe  that  the  New 
Tragedy  is  postponed  sine  die,  en  account  of 
the  continued  illness  of  Mr.  Charles  Kemble. 
On  Monday,  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  substitui-  : 
ed  for  the  Orphan,  which  had  been  advertis- 
ed,  and  Mr.  Abbott  performed  Romeo,  in 
consequence  of  the  indhposition  of  Mr. 
Macreudy.  In  this  part,  he  acauitted  him- 
self very  ably,  and  regretting  tne  cause,  we 
rejoiced  in  the  opporttmity  afforded  to  so 
deserving  an  actor,  of  appearing  sdvantaga- 
ously  before  the  public.  Miss  O'Neill's 
Juliet  was  exquisitely  fine. 

Guy  Mannering,  with  Braham's  songi^ 
continues  to  attract  good  houses  alternately 
with  tragedies ;  and  the  farce  of  Husbands  and 
Wives  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  its  power 
over  the  risible  muscles.  It  has  been  played 
every  night,  and  we  have  nu  novelties  to 
record. 

On  Wednesday  King  John  was  playe^ 
King  John,  Mr.  Younc,  Constance,  Miss 
O'Neill,  and  Falconbridge,  Mr.  Charies 
Kcmble.  With  all  Mr.  Young's  merit  it  is, 
we  think,  impossibie  for  any  actor  to  fill  up 
the  idea  of  this  character  which  we  have  rfr- 
ceived  from  his  predecessor.  Miss  O'Neill's 
Constance  has  not  the  deep  tone  of  maternal 
despair ;  she  is  always  affecting,  but  there 
is  a  preternatural  sternness  and  solemnity 
about  the  afflictions  of  Constance,  which  do 
not  foil  within  her  powers.  The  public  will 
rejoice  with  us  in  the  return  to  his  profes- 
sional duties  of  Mr.  C.  Kemble,  this  even- 
ing's Falconbridge,  and  particularly  as  it 
is  one  of  his  best  parts,  ana  not  surpassed  by 
any  of  its  kind  upon  the  stage. 


DIGEST  OF  POLITICS  AND 
NEWS. 

The  foreign  jouruaJs  since  our  bst 
have  been  barren  of  news.  Those  of 
Parb  are  filled  with  the  discussions  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  projit 
relating  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  As 
nothing  has  yet  been  determined  upon 
the  subject,  and  there  remain  about  forty 
speakers  yet  to  deliver  their  opinions, 
we  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  withj 
any  detail  of  tlie  arguments  pro  or  con.: 
It  appears  that  the  French  Government 
has  had  recourse  to  another  loan  to  the 
•mount  of  eight  millions  sterling.;  th« 
contractors  are  nearly  the  same  as  on  a 
former  occasion.  Barings^  Rothschild, 
&c. 

The  nainister  De  Caie  has  accepted 
another  place  in  the  royal  household, 
without  relinquishing  the  police.  M. 
Laine  has  resigned,  and  is  succeeded  in 
the  interior  by  Count  Mole,  a  cdebnted 
Buonapartist. 

The  intelligence  from  South  America 
continues  to  be  contradictory  ami  feU»- 
cious.      We  arc  glad  to  hear  a  rumour 
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that  the  mediation  of  the  European  Sove- 
reigns has  been  offered  between  Spain 
and  the  colonies ;  and  trust  it  will  be 
effectual  in  restorinj;  tranquillity  on  terras 
bonourable  and  udvantageou  to  both. 
The  Kin^  of  Spain  has  issncd  a  decree 
granting  iffimunfties  to  settlers  in  Cuba. 
It  has  strangely  cnongh  been  taken  up 
fiercely  as  an  English  party  question ; 
though  we  can  conceive  nothing  less 
connected  with  British  feeling  or  in- 
terests. With  not  only  the  Americas,  but 
the  Ionian  islands,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  See,  Ac,  inviting  our  emigrants  to 
colonize  them,  it  is  surely  altogether  im- 
probable that  five  British  subjects  should 
think  of  choosing  Cuba. 

The  long  persecuted  qneen  of  Etniria 
took  possession  of  the  principality  of 
Lucca  on  the  24th  ult. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  has  received 
the  tidings  of  her  daughter's  death,  qod 
was  deeply  affected  by  this  fatal  blow. 

It  is  with  great  concern  we  have  to  re- 
cord the  occurrence  of  one  of  those  tre- 
mendous visitations,  a  hurricane,  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  accounts  have  been 
received  via  America,  and  are  we  sin- 
cerely trust  exaggerated ;  but  still  there 
is  enough  of  misery  to  afflict  every  heart. 
The  storm  took  place  on  the  21st  of  Oc- 
tober, and  swent  the  whole  region  for 
two  Imndred  miles,  ravaging  in  its  course 
Antigua,  Barfoadoes,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Ln- 
cie,  Martinique,  Dominique  and  Guada- 
lonpe.  The  scene  of  grealest  horror 
however  seems  to  have  been  St.  Lucie, 
when  the  Government  house  and  the 
barracks  were  overthrown.  In  the  former, 
governor  lieutenant-general  Seymour,  bb 
wife,  family,  and  household,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty  souls,  peri&hed  :  in  the  latter 
200  military  were  destroyed.  Where 
such  consequences  ensued  the  situation 
of  the  whole,  island  must  have  been 
dreadful.  The  shipping  has  suffered  to 
an  unknown  and  appalling  extent ;  but 
as  the  particulars  are  not  ascertained  it 
would  be  barbarity  to  guess  at  the  pro- 
bable desolation. 

In  our  own  seas  and  on  our  own 
coasts,  we  lament  to  add,  the  disa^tters 
during  the  last  week  from  heavy  gales 
and  tempests,  have  been  numerous  and 
distressing.  Many  gallant  vessels  with 
'  their  unfortunate  crews  have  been  lost. 
Buonaparte's  partizan  Las  Cases  has 
published  a  garbled  letter  purporting  to 
be  addressed  to  him  by  his  ci-devant 
master  before  he  was  transported  from 
St.  Helena.  It  is  a  sort  of  vindication  of 
th«  publisher,  aud  worthless  enough  both 
in  that  point  of  view,  and  as  aspersing' 
the  policy  which  has  consigned  the  Cor- 
sican  to  perpetual  banishment  at  a  dis- 


tance from  cabal  and  conspiracy.  As 
we  take  no  part  in  politics,  but  have 
been,  we  know  not  on  what  grounds,  ac- 
cused of  party  feelings,  we  beg  here  to 
say  that  our  only  parly  is  our  country, 
not  its  divisions,  aud  that  we  are  only 
opposed  to  her  enemies.  Considering 
Buonaparte  as  the  bitterest  of  those,  we 
cannot  conceive  that  any  Briton  can  at 
the  same  time  love  him  and  liis  native 
land,  or  desire  at  the  same  time  his  libe- 
ration and  Enj^bnd's  prosperity. 

The  United  Slates  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  Great  Britain  has  arrived  in  thb 
country.  He  came  in  the  Franklin,  the 
first  American  teventy-Jour  which  has 
entered  an  English  port. 

Several  more  persons  detained  under 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension,  have 
been  liberated. 

Very  recent  accounts  have  been  re- 
ceived from  India.  The  Madras  army 
is  about  to  be  put  in  motion ;  but  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Peninsula,  tranquillity 
is  restored.  We  have  been  favoured  with 
the  following  original  communication 
relative  to  the  Peishwa,  from  one  of  the 
principal  staff  ofiicers  in  tlie  Indian  army. 
It  is  dated  in  June. 

SuBsioiAKY  Treaties.  —  By  the 
latest  accounts  from  India  we  understand 
that  Poonah,  the  capital  of  his  Highness 
the  Peishwa,  was  invested  on  the  8th  of 
May  last,  by  the  troops  of  his  Highness's 
subsidiary  force,  under  the  direction  of 
the  British  resident,  who  required  the 
immediate  surrender  of  three  of  the 
strongest  and  most  important  Hill  forts, 
which  was  immediately  complied  with ; 
and  it  was  surmised,  that  the  Mahratta 
territory  would  suffer  a  partial  dismem- 
berment, to  atone  for  his  Highness's 
recent  acts  of  treachery  and  ingratitude. 
William  Hone  was  on  Thursday  tried 
for  the  publication  of  blasphemous 
political  libels  on  the  Creed,  Lord's 
Prayer,  &c.  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
He  conducted  his  own  defence,  and  was 
pronounced  by  the  Jury,  not  Guilty,  in 
opposition  to  the  summing  up  of  the 
Judge,  Abbot.  A  more  innocent  publisher 
of  Gosport  is  now  in  Winchester  gaol 
for  twelve-months,  being  condemned  tor 
the  same  offeiice  in  an  infinitely  less 
degree. 


VARIETIES. 

Improvement  in  Sir  H.  Daw's  Satety 
Laup. — Sir  H.  Davy  has  made  a  farther  dis- 
covery in  regard  to  combustion,  which  will 
firove  a  very  great  iniprovemeut  to  his  safely 
amp.  He  thus  describes  it  in  a  letter  to  the 
Rev.  J.  Hodgson,  of  Ilevortli : 

"  I  have  succeeded  iu  producing  alight 
perfectly  safe  and  economical,  f«  bicn  is  most 


brilliant  in  atmospheres  in  which  the  flame 
of  the  safety  lamp  is  extingubhrd,  and  which 
burns  in  every  mixture  of  carburetted  hydros 
gen  gas  that  is  rcspirable.  It  consists  of  a 
slender  metallic  tissue  of  platinum,  which  is 
hung  in  the  top  of  the  interior  of  the  com- 
mon lamp  of  wire  gauze,  or  in  that  of  the 
twilled  lamp.  It  costs  from  6d.  to  Is.,  and 
is  imperishable.  This  tissue,  wlken  the  com-' 
mon  lamp  is  introduced  into  an  explosive 
atmosphere,  becomes  red  hot,  and  continues 
to  bum  the  gas  in  contact  with  it  as  long  as 
the  air  is  respirable:  when  the  atmosphere 
again  becomes  explosive,  the  flame  u  re- 
lighted. I  can  now  burn  any  ir^ammable 
vapour  either  with  or  without  tlame,  at 
pleasure,  and  make  the  wire  consume  it 
with  either  red  or  white  heat.  I  was  led  to 
this  result  by  discovering  slow  combustions 
without  flame;  and  at  last  I  found  a  metal 
which  made  these  harmless  combustiona 
visible." 


French  Versatii-ity. —  The  celebrate^ 
Column,  in  the  Place  Vendomc,  at  Paris, 
which  Buonaparte  erected,  on  the  model  of 
Trajan's  pillar,  with  the  cannon  taken  at 
Austerlitz,  which  were  cast  into  a  grand 
series  of  spiral  relief,  commemorative  of  his 
victories,  and  a  Colossal  Statue  of  the  Con- 
queror to  surmount  the  whole,  is  well  known 
to  the  British  public.  The  allies,  on  cap-; 
taring  Paris,  were  about  to  destroy  this 
monument,  but  at  last  were  satis6ed  with 
removing  the  statue,  and  the  column  still 
stands,  a  record  of  the  warlike  achievemeoa 
of  Napoleon  and  his  armies.  It  misbt  be. 
thought  puzzling  to  mould  such  stubborn 
materials  into  a  compliment  to  the  oihep 
powers  of  Europe,  and  to  the  restored  mo- 
nafch ;  but  a  Frenchman's  ingenuity  is  equal 
to  any  thing  in  this  way.  •  One  of  the  sides 
is  without  an  inscription ;  and  a  clever  fel- 
low proposes  that  it  should  be  filled  up  as 
follows : 

A  la  pais  de  I'Enrope 

Et  an  retour  dn  Roi  legitime, 
L'arniee  Fran^aise 

Fait  boninage  de  ses  rictoires. 

M,DCCC,»VII. 

Toleration  I — The  Vicar  of  Saxler,  Haiit- 
Underwald,  in  Switzerland,  preaching  against 
female  extravagance  in  dress,  exclaimed : — 
"  I  declare  to  you,  proud  and  frivolous  wo- 
men, that  I  abhor,  that  I  detest  you ;  that 
I  would  prefer  seeing  before  my  eyes  hell 
itself  open,  and  all  its  population  of  horrid 
demons,  rather  than  gaze  for  one  moment  on 
a  fashionable  woman.  You  will  be  damned 
— you  will  go  to  hell.    We  shall  then  enjoy 

?rour  suflierings;  and  the  saints  and  we  will 
augh  for  ever  at  the  eternal  torments  which 
you  are  experiencing."  This  zealous  ap<»- 
tie  was  interdicted. 

German  Bon  Mot. — In  a  German  city, 
where  it  is  the  custom  when  any  body  is  dead 
to  cover  the  bell-handle  with  black  idot^,'S 
celebrated  physician  one  day  was  goine  to 
ring  at  the  door  of  a  house  where  the  bell 
was  so  covered,  either  to  visit  the  relations^, 
of  the  deceased  or  another  patient :  soine^ 
body  passing  by,  called  to  him,  "  Stop,  Docsv- 
tor,  you  ar«  wrong;  y«u  Ikmo  been  tjbere 
before!" 
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AFItlCAM    ANTIQUITIES,  &C. 

Kecent  accounts  from  Malt*  state,  that 
the  Weymouth  store-ship,  Mr.  Turner,  had 
sailed  from  that  island  for  the  coast  of  Africa, 
to  receive  on  board  the  curiosities  collected 
at    Leblda,  the  site  of  one  of  the  ancient 
cities  'Leptis,  (Leptis  Minor,)  and  destined 
for  the  Prince  Regent  by  the  Bey  of  Tripoli." 
They  are  represented  as  highly  valuable  and 
curious,    consisting   of  massy  columns  of 
porphyry,  statuary,  and  other  fragments  of 
ancient  art.  '  This  collection  has  been  made 
under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Smith,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  who  has  been  some  time  em- 
ployed in  surveying  that  part  of  the  African 
c^oast,  and  is  frequently  with  the  Bey,  by 
whom  be  is  allowed  a  guard  of  janissaries  in 
hi»  several  joumies  through  the  country. — 
.At  one  of  his  audiences  the  Bey  of  Feazan 
ivaa  present;  and  he  related  to  Capt.  Smith, 
that  about   17  years  since,  an  Englishman 
travelled  with  him  to  the  sruthwara  of  Fez- 
zan,  and  was  taken  ill  on  the  road  of  a  fever, 
'which  caused  his  death,  and  he  afterwards 
saw  him  buried.    This  person,  it  is  believed, 
was  Mr.  Freidric  Horneman,  th*  son  of  a 
German  clergyman,  employed  by  the  Society 
for   making  discoveries  in    the  interior  of 
Africa. 

In  his  first  Journey  from  Cairo,  in  1799, 
he  travelled  through  Fezzan,  the  capital  of 
^vhich,  Mourzauk,  as  well  as  of  the  country, 
he_  transmitted  an  account  on  his  return  to 
Tripoli.  After  somestay  in  Tripoli  he  return- 
ed to  Fezzan  in  January  1800 ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  April  wrote,  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  settinz  out  with  the  caravan  for  Somali, 
along  witti  two  great  Shereefs,  one  of  whom 
is  probably  the  person  called  '  Bey'  in  the 
Maltese  letter.    Since  that  period  no  certain 
accounts  have  been  received  of  this  enter- 
prizins  traveller,   though  M.  Nissen,    the 
Danish  Consul  at  Tripoli,  was  assured  by  a 
Fezzan  linerchant  from  Buran,  (an  unknown 
place,)  in  1804,  that  Jussuph,  the  Mahom- 
medan  name  assumed  by  Horneman,  was 
then  alive,  and  on  his  way  to  Gondasch,  (a 
city  also   unknown    to   us,)    returning    to 
Europe.    Another  respectable  Moorish  mer- 
chant represented  to  Mr.  M'Doiioeh,  Consul 
at  Tripoli,  that  Horneman  was  weil  at  Cas'na 
in  June  1803,   and  reputed  to  be  a  Mara- 
bout or  Mussulman  Saint :  *  and  other  re- 
ports, though  more  vague,  reached   Europe 
concerning   him    in   1808-9,    since  which, 
however,  nothing  has  transpired  to  keep 
hope  alive,  and  the  present  story  is  therefore 
too  likely  to  be  the  truth. 

Another  Morning  Paper  says, — **  We  have 
the  satis&ction  to  state,  that  the  Bey  of 
Tripoli  has  consented  to  receive  a  man  of 
science  and  literature  at  his  court ;  to  reside 
there,  and  acquire  the  language  and  man- 
ners of  the  country ;  alter  which  he  will 
give  bim  a  miliuiy  escort  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  Africa.  In  consequence  of 
this  Joseph  Ritchie,  Esq.  now  the  private 


'  A  eorrespondeot  of  the  Timt*  newtpaper 
has  nJMd  a  donbt  Ibat  the  Bey  of  Tunit  is 
meant,  but  though  hi*  geographical  gronndi  of 
argument  are  correct,  yet  as  Fcczao  is  tribn- 
tanr  to  Tripoli,  the  original  account  is  probably 

'  Sir  W.  Toang'*  report  tflst  Jme,  1805. 


right. 


Seeretary  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  is  selected 
as  a  person  highly  qualified  for  this  under- 
taking. He  will  be  appoimed  Consul  at 
Tripoli :  and  he  will  travel  with  the  caravan 
to  Toailnictoo.'' 

The  sciences  have  lately  sustained  a  great 
loss  by  the  death  of  the  Abbe  Scohpa,  at 
Naples.  He  was  a  Nobleman  of  Messina, 
ana  Director  of  the  Schools  on  the  English 
System,  lately  established  in  the  kingdom. 
He  was  in  the  veiy  prime  of  life.  His  work, 
"On  the  Poetiaal  Beauties  of  all  liinguages, 
considered  in  respect  to  the  Accent  and 
Rhytbmus,"   obtained,    in  1815,    the  prize 

5iven  by  the  French  Institution. — JFbre^n 
ourtuJt. 

The  Journal  of  Naples,  of  the  18th  inst. 
gives  the  following  copy  of  a  mutilated  in- 
scription, which  has  been  discovered  in  the 
excavations  of  Pompeii.  The  words  in  Ita- 
lics have  been  conjecturally  supplied  by  Pro- 
fessor Romanelli : — 

Romvivs  Martis 
fllivs  vrbem  Rodmm 
CMMlidit  et  renavit  anoot 
P.  m.  faadia^ta  toqva 
^<rwie  dvce  hostivm 
Et  Rtge  Caeiiinensivm 
Mtffecto  spolia  opima 
ttti  Feretrie  consecrsvit 
Receptvsqve  in  deorvM 
Nvmervm  Qvin'ai  nmmmt 
Appellatiu  ett  a  Rcmohm. 
The  following  is  a  translation : — 
Romnlns,  tte  son  of  Man,  built  the  eit^  of 
Rome,  and  reigned  forty  years :  having  killed 
Acroit,  the  General  and  King  of  the  Ceninen* 
■es,  he  consecrated  the  qwiia  apima  to  Jupiter 
Feretrios.    Being  received  among  the  gods,  lie 
was  called  Qairinai  by  the  Roman*. 

The  first  mimber  of  the  Belgian  Mercury, 
edited  by  a  society  of  literaiy  gentlemen,  has 
just  appeared.  It  consists  ofessays  in  poe- 
try and  prose,  the  most  remarkable  of  wnich 
is  entitled,  "  Considerations  on  the  Progress 
of  Literature  in  Belgium,  from  the  time  of 
Cipsar  up  to  the  present  day."  This  first 
number  contains  an  extremely  well-written 
article  on  the  French  Stage,  and  concludes 
with  a  political  sketch  ot  the  situation  of 
Europe. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  work,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  lias  just  been 
pablished  at  Paris,  entitled,  Htsfery  tfPmUiim 
ta  ttaly.  We  have  not  yet  seen  it,  bnt  report 
speaks  of  it  a*  an  entertainiog  and  nseffat  pro- 
duction. The  author  is,  however,  nilty  of 
multitudinous  digressions ;  one  of  the  least  par- 
donable of  whicli,  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  cri- 
tics, is  his  preferring  Shakspeare  and  Schiller 
to  Racine. 

A  select  Spataik  Tkeatrt  is  abont  to  be  pnb- 
lisbed  in  nnmbers  in  London.  This  Tialr*  Es- 
nmiol  will  contain  the  chief  works  of  L.  de  Vega, 
Calderon,  Moreto,  Molina,  Roxas,  Solts,  and 
the  more  recent  Cruz-y-Cano,  Moratiu,  and 
otben  scarcely  known  to  the  general  English 
scholar. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Delametberie,  M.  H. 
Dacrolay  de  la  BlainviUe  has  become  proprie- 
tor and  editor  of  the  Freneh  JMimoI  de  Pkytique, 
de  eUmie,  d^HMaire  Saturellt,  et  dtt  Arte, 
which,  with  an  intermption  daring  the  turbo* 
lent  years  1795-6-7,  has  existed  since  1771,  and' 
now  form*  not  fewer  than  84  volnmes. 


METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 


December  11— Thursday. 

Thermometer  fiom  23  to  35. 
Barometer  iVdin  S9, 71  to  t9,  79. 
Winds.  W.  f— C4ear:  Arose  all  day  lout  in 
the  sinda,  dungh  the  Wind'was  fnni«.  W.: 
before  sun-riie  the  smoke  was  from  the  R.  £, 
Friday,  li— Thermometer  fioat  to  to  3S. 

Barometer  iWun  <9, 85  to  S9,  89. 
Wind  S.  and  8.  W.  b.  N.  0.— About  six  this 
aooraing  the  stars  were  very  bright,  bnt  by 
seven  a  thick  fog  came  on,  and  coDtimied  till 
about  five,  when  it  began  to  disperse;  and 
by  eight  the  rime  was  dropping  from  the  trees. 
Saturday,  is— lliermometer  from  19  to  40. 

Barometer  from  29, 82  to  <9, 83. 
Wind  S.  b.  E.  \. — A  general  mist,  with  a  lit- 
tle rain  or  rather  Scotch  mist  in  tlie  evening. 
Rain  fallen  ,05  of  an  inch. 
Sunday,  14— Therroomeier  from  35  In  49. 

Banneter  from  29, 71  to  29,  62. 
Wind  S.  E.  ^.— A  Scotch  mist  throuEh  the 
day :  about  nine  at  nicfat  the  Wind  suddenly 
rose,  and  heavy  Tain  fell. — Rain  fidlen  ,2  of  an 
inch. 
Moaday,  15— Thmnonieter  ft«m  32  to  44. 

Barometer  from  29,  76  to  29, 88. 

Wind  S.  and  S.  W.  0 After  the  heavy  win 

of  last  night,  this  morning  was  rather  frosty : 
the  svD  shone  pleasantly  all  the  day,  and  goats 
at  noon  were  dying  about  as  though  it  had  been 
an  April  day. — Very  heavy  showers  in  tho 
evening. — Rain  fallen  ,3  of  an  inch. 
Tuesday,  16 — Thermometer  from  32  to  52. 

Barometer  from  30,  04  to  29,  84. 
Wind  8.  and  S.  b.  £.  l.— Small  rain  most  of 
the  d^ ;  began  to  Mow  nard  abont  eight,  when 
clouds  formed. — Rain  fiillen  ,9  of  an  inch. 
Wednesday,  17 — Thermometer  from  36  to  44. 
Barometer  fitim  29, 73  to  29,  89. 
Wind  8.  W.  and  W.  b.  S.  1.— Generally  fine 
till  the  eveniHi;,  wben  it  becanse  snisty.— Blew 
an  almoat  barricane  all  the  night,  in  gusts  from, 
I  believe,  W.  by  N.  and  W.  b.  S.— Rain  ftUen 
,125  of  an  inch. 

On  Thursday  the  Ice  on  ponds  measnred 
from  3  to  4  tenths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  on  Fri- 
day from  8  to  9  tenths. 

Floods  in  many  places,  with  these  heavy 
rains. 

Latitode  51. 37. 32.  N. 
Longitude      S.51.W. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 
Edmonton,  Middlesex. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

ilfr.  P.  M.  FiervUle  i*  infStrmei,  tkat  we  emuut 
enter  into  the  ptrtonat  difmte  between  Urn  and  M. 
du  Mitand,  retpeeting  the  EdUonlup  «/  Boyei't 
dictianan/.  Hu  complaint  it  ten/  ttrong,  itU  tht 
volmme  hat  pradueed  eaam  qf  words  allreathi,far  all 
oarparpwes,  and  we  will  kaM  imlhing  tadawHk 
the  additionttl  high  words  rf  the  rival  EdUort. 

G.S.  ihall  be  interted:  We  cannot  this  lOMfc 
antwer  E.  R.'s  ^/mtttUm.  Opt  ynth  it  to  obtig^ 
thatewho  hanattr  tu  with  their  carrttptmdente,  bf 
interting  thtirfiwewn  whamener  «M  eaaty  so  daing^ 
consult  the  gratyieatian  ^  ear  general  readtrt, 
lokieh  mmt  tSwai/i  be  our  paramoant  object.  Thii 
contideratian  aUme  eompelt  at,  and  never  wUhtat 
regret,  to  decline  the  exerdtei  efvamg  Euagiitt 
aMch  proMwe  fittnrt  excellence,  bat  da  not  petiem 
that  degree  of  interttt  andjWsk  deiirabU  far  ear 
paget. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Tm  BiBiiioettAPHicAL  Dbcamb- 
«0M,  &C.J  «y  /*«  iftw.  T.  F.  DitA'ii. 
S  vols.  8vo. 

Though  occupying  the  first  place  in 
mir  Reviewing  Department,  we  beg  leave 
to  premise,  that  this  is  not  a  Review,  bat  a 
Notioe  of  the  work  whose  title  it  bears.' 
Onr  limits  would  prevent  our  doing  jus- 
tice to  ■  pnblictttion  so  interesting  to  the 
lit»ary  worid,  even  wete  we  not  hin- 
dered by  other  impediments  equally  po- 
tent, but  which,  that  our  critical  cliair 
my  have  due  reverence,  we  shall  pru- 
dently forbear  to  specify.  Moreover, 
albeit  we  are  of  those  of  whom  it  may 
truly  be  said,  "  this  tretyse  liketh  hem," 
Heaven  fbrefend  that  we  should  at  once 
eater  into  all  the  arcana  of  which  its  many 
pages  treat.  We  cannot  afford  nine  gui- 
neas for  a  meal,  however  sumptuous,  and 
must  husband  the  provision  which  costs 
us  (poor  critics)  so  dear;  and  like  a 
school-boy,  to  whom  kind  mamma  has 
setat  a  large  cake,  take  a  little  bit  now  and 
Ihch  to  ]>rolong  the  enjoyment,  and  at 
the  same  time  consult  the  stomach  in  the 
important  consideration  of  digestion.  We 
do  not  mean  to  infer  that  we  should  be 
<ick  were  we  to  eat  all  at  once;  but  then 
we  must  sit  longer  than  ever  Apicius  did, 
and  we  would  not  be  gluttons,  even  in  li- 
terature, in  which,  as  in  every  thbg  else, 
temperance  is  the  best  system. 

This  book  has  been  long  anxiously 
looked  for  by  the  lovers  of  letters ;  and, 
as  for  as  we  are  judges  of  such  matters, 
it  seems  calculated  to  fulfil  almost  every 
rational  expectation  formed  of  if .  Yet,  af- 
ter all.it  is  more  curious  than  entertaining, 
though  the  author  has  done  much  to  give 
variety  and  humour  to  what  was  dry  in 
his  subject.  His  style  is  not  only  face- 
tious, bot  the  moSe  of  decameronic 
treatment  which  he  has  adopted  is  judi- 
ciously contrived  for  this  relief.  'And 
however  unattractive  some  of  the  detaib 
may  be,  it  must  be  admitted  that  scarce- 
ly any  thing  can  be  uninteresting  which 
traces  the  progress  of  printing,  (of  all 
arts  the  most  useful  and  important,)  of 
Its  chief  ornaments,  and  of  design,  book- 
making,  engraving,  binding,  and  all  the 
allied  arts,  connected  with  that  which 
renders  human  knowledge  immortal. 

The  Bibliographical  Decameron  is  di- 
vided into  "  ten  days'  pleasant  discourse 
apOa  aluniinated  manuscriptSt  aud  sub- 


jects connected  with  early  engraving, 
typograpliy,  and  bibliog^phy."  The 
iutertocutors  are  Lysbnder,  Lisardo,  Be- 
linda, Almaaca,  Philemon,  and  Lorenzo. 
During  the  tint  three  days,  Philemon  is 
the  chief  speaker,  and  devotes  his  in- 
quiries to  the  history  of  "  illtimitiMted 
mantucripU,  ofpriHted  books  ofdewtion, 
and  of  workt  ornamented  tnlh  engrav- 
ings, from  the  period  of  block  book- 
printing  to  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century:" — the  three  follow- 
ing days  are  occupied  by  Lysander,  with 
"  some  mecount  of  tke  origin  and  early 
progress  of  printing  on  the  Continent, 
bringing  the  subject  down  to  the  same 
period  with  which  Philemon  concluded, 
and  illustrating  it  with  the  device$,&c.  of 
printers :" — the  next  three  are  Lisardo's, 
who  gives  "some  account  of  real  and 
imaginary  portrmts  of  printers,  oi  deco- 
rative printing,  of  book-binding  andent 
and  modern,  and  of  book  taJes  by  auc- 
tion:"— the  last  day  is  devoted  to  literary 
bibliography,  under  the  presidency  of 
Lysander. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  this  pub- 
lication, which  in  the  rest  of  its  frame- 
work also  keeps  the  model  of  Boccacio 
in  view.  But  perhaps  the  lovers  of 
Bibliomania  may  expect  more  from  us 
than  this  concise  summary.  We  shall 
gratify  them  by  glaucing  over  the  Ten 
Days  seriatim. 

First  Day,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
most  ancient  manuscripts  written  in  ca- 
pital letters.  A  brief  view  of  the  pro- 
gre<a  of  the  arts  of  design  and  composi- 
tion, in  illuminated  M8S.  from  the  Vth 
to  the  XVIih  century  inclusively.  This 
chapter  is  full  of  curious  research  and 
information.  The  notes,  which  are  co- 
pious throughout  all  the  volumes,  in  this 
part  furnish  a  more  distinct  and  compre- 
hensive history  of  the  drawing  and  eom- 
position  of  the  earlier  and  middle  ages, 
than  any  work  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. Some  of  the  ornaments  are 
exquisitely  beautiful,  and  others  remark- 
ably grotesque. 

Second  Day  treats  of  ancient  missals 
and  breviaries :  the  Roman,  Ambrosian, 
Mosarbic,  and  Vallambrosa, rituals;— or- 
naments of  printed  books  of  devotion : 
the  dance  of  death ;  allegorical,  pastoral, 
grotesque,  an;!  domestic  subjects  of 
decoration;— of  the  most  distinguished 
printers  of  missals,  &c.  and  advice  to 
youqg  coUeetors.    The  oraaments  here 


are  not  so  fine,  but  equally  strange  and 
worthy  attention.  The  coarsest  repie«. 
sentation  of  many  ancient  customs  can- 
not be  contemplated  without  deep  inte- 
rest. To  enliven  our  notice,  we  may 
venture  to  extract  some  specimens  of 
early  English  poetry,  as  written  in  latin 
books  of  devotion  imported  from  the 
Continent.  In  one  of  these,  a  volume 
of  Hor€e,  printed  by  Regnault,  in  1 336, 
there  u  a  set  of  prints  illustrating,  among 
others,  the  following  disticlis: 

Danid  was  enamonrfd  of  Bern 
bee.    lo  the  Batlie  wliu  he  her  le, 

Daoid  his  lut  to  optayn. 
Made  Vrye  to  be  ilayn. 

Dauid  by  Nathan  iteynfc  re 
p[re]aed.    Peccani  >ayd  lore  fpeati. 

Danid  promised  to  Bcna- 
bee.    Solomon  to  be  Kyng  of 
Jodee. 

A  singular  whole-length  portrait  of 
Queen  Elixtibeth,  upon  her  knees,  ap- 
pears at  page  1 14,  copied  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Prayer-book.  It  is  not  unlike  her 
coin. 

Third  Day  embraces  engraved  orna- 
ments of  printed  books,  block  books, 
books  of  chiromancy  and  physiognomy, 
bibles,  ancient  classics,  German  publica- 
tions, romances,  works  of  grotesque  cha- 
racter, Italian  classics  and  novels,  &c. 
&c.  I  and  is  replete  with  amusing  matter. 
The  ornaments  are  numerous. 

Fowrth  Day  is  one  of  the  most  gene- 
rally interesting  of  the  whole ;  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  origin  and  early  progress  of 
printing.  The  story  of  Gutenberg,  Fust, 
and  Schoiffer,  differs  in  some  respects 
from  that  published  in  No.  xliii.  of  the 
Literary  Gazette,  from  the  Biographic 
Universelle,  and  both  seem  involved  in 
obscurity  on  certain  points,  which  we 
imagine  will  never  now  be  elucidated. 
This  chapter,  which  concludes  the  first 
volume,  has  only  one  print. 

Fifth  Day  continues  the  same  subject^ 
the  progress  of  printing  in  Germany ;  its 
rise  and  progress  in  France  and  tlie  Low 
Countries;    also  at  Venice,  the  Aldine 

fireas  and  other  celebrated  presses  in 
taly.  There  are  also  portraits  of  prin- 
ters, and  an  account  of  the  introduction 
of  title-pages.  This  is  a  valuable  cba]>t<>r, 
and  richly  decorated  with  cuts.  Much 
of  it,  however,  is  taken  up  with  the  </<• 
vices  of  printers,  (we  mean  their  <listin- 
guishing  marks!)  which  is  rather  dry 
reading.  ^  j 
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Sixtk  Day,  the  same  sutgect  conti- 
nued, with  an  account  of  tfte  early  print- 
ing at  Louvain.    This  is  also  richly  em 
bellished. 

•Settntk  D*if  includes  decorative 
printing,  title-pages,  capital  initials,  wood- 
eut  portraits  of  eminent  characters, 
comparison  between  ancient  and  modem 
printing;  paper  and  vellum;  modem 
English  printers  of  note.  This  enunie- 
ration  is  the  promising  index  to  a  pleas- 
injg  treatise,  and  the  reader  will  not  be 
diMppointed.  It  is  shewn  (inter  alia) 
that  all  the  pretended  portraits  of  Cax- 
ton,  Wydtiu  de  Worde,  and  Pynson,  our 
earliest  Typmnaphen,  are  forgeries,  and 
ihat  ibaae  of  Oraftoo  and  John  Day 
may  be  esteemed  the  earliest  authentic 
likenesses  of  English  prwters.  That  the 
faces  «f  several  of  our  living  printers 
nay  not  be  doubted  three  centuries  hence 
we  are  favoured  with  well  executed 
portraits  of  Messrs.  Buhner,  Bcnsley, 
nod  Nichols.  — In  the  nolires  of  publica- 
tioiis  of  the  present  dav  we  were  glad  to 
see  (p.  41*2)  our  opinion  of  the  Greek 
Thesaurus  (Literary  Gazette,  Dec.  J  3.) 
fully  confirmed.  Mr.  Dibdin  mentions 
a  circumstance  which  had  escaped  us, — 
that  attempts  to  produce  such  a  work 
bad  failed  in  Denmark,  Russia,  Germany 
and  France  ;  and  it  is  highly  honourable 
to  our  national  literature  that  the  mate 
rials  should  flow  with  such  profusion 
ftom  voluntary  apd  private  sources 
ibr  the  new  English  edition. 

Theic  is  a  striking  specimen  of  Mr. 
John  Whiltaker's  printing  in  gold  at  page 
417,  ood  Magna  Charta  has,  we  are  in- 
formed, been  produced  in  this  splendid 
•lyle.  As  Ibis  piece  is  unique,  and  the 
■MMie  is  a -secret,  we  sliall  transcribe  tbe 
descriptioa  of 

MAOVA  CBABTA  IN  LETTEBS  OF  GOLD. 

"  This  sumptuous  and  extraordinary  work 
consists  of  I'i  leaves, of  what  may  be  called 
broad-royal  folio;  having  the  text  of  that 
ftmous  Charter  printed  ht  Gothic  letters,  of 
gold,  upon  their  respective  rectos.  The 
rimitsof  the  text  itSeif  are  seven  inches  and 
4ve  eighths,  by  five  and  two  eighths ;  and 
this  test  is  printed  either  upon  thick  draw- 
ing p^per,  or  velhim,  or  satin;  each  of  the 
two  latter  sometimes  varied  by  a  ground  ol 
purple:  thus  renewing  the  taste  of  the 
earlier  ages  of  blazoning.  The  work  is  de- 
dicated to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  ttie  arms 
•f  King  John,  and  those  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness, usually  preceile,  in  the  illuminated 
copies,  the  first  page  of  the  text." 

These  copies  are  farther  declared  to 
be  inconceivably  spleadid  in  their  general 
appearances,  and  in  the  felicity  of  their 
execution  where  scrolls  or  arms  are 
«dded. 

£ijgktk  dag:  we  have  here  book- 
binding, ancieut  and  modem,  with  naay 

■ 


anecdotes,  and  some  examples  of  the 
subjects  chosen  to  adorn  outsides.  Tliis 
concludes  tbe  second  volume. 

fiinth.  Day.  Characters  of  deceased 
and  living  book-auction-loving  Biblioma- 
niacs,'and  details  of  book-sales  since  1811. 
This  part  is  enriched  with  some  modem 
portraits,  and  contains  tbe  aanals  of  the 
far-iamed  Roxburghe  dub.  Then  is 
rather  a  harshness  in  tbe  dnwins  of  some 
of  the  characters  which  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  boast  of  truth,  but  is  not  A 
raimabh.  Indeed  the  humourous  vein 
in  which  the  author  tries  to  write  is  least 
advantageou«ly  employed  when  be  aims 
at  satire. 

Tenth  Day  is  a  brief  view  of  Biblio- 
graphical Kteratnre  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany,  and  a  supplementary  accou-it 
of  booksellers,  libraries,  book-collectors, 
and  private  presses  in  England.  This 
chapter  would  in  itself  make  an  agreeable 
little  volume.  As  we  said  at  first,  this 
is  only  a  notice,  and  we  cannot  enter  into 
extracts.  Yet,  as  a  thing  of  consequence 
to  the  literary  worid,  wc  may  just  state 
from  this  division  of  the  decameron,  that 
the  trastres  of  the  British  Museum  have 
aheady  ^ot  the  length  of  5  vols.  8vo 
in  the  alphabetical  catalogue  of  their 
printed  books,  and  that  tlie  Uuiversity  of 
Oxford  is  busily  engaged  with  a  cata- 
logue in  folio  of  the  printed  books  in  the 
Bodleian  Libraiy.  Cambridge,  it  may  be 
supposed,  will  follow  these  excellent 
examples. 

Tbe  first  book-auction  wMcb  took 
place  was  by  Samuel  Baker,  in  January, 
17i4,  io  the  great  room  over  Exeter 
Change. 

Having  brought  our  very  brief  analysis 
of  this  remarkable  production  to  a 
close,  we  shall  add  little  in  the  way  of 
gnieral  remark.  The  letter-press  is  ad- 
mirably executed  from  Bulmer's  Shak- 
speare  press,  and  tbe  work  does  honour 
to  the  present  state  of  British  typography. 
The  multitude  of  prints  are  excellently 
finished,  and  like  the  prince  of  Palago- 
nia's  palace,  which  Goethe  describes  in 
our  last  No.,  they  present  the  likeness  of 
more  monsters  than  ever  the  Herald's 
College  imagined.  Still  they  offer  many 
fine  studies  for  design,  and  neither  the 
artist,  the  manufacturer,  nor  the  mechanic 
of  taste  or  genius  could  turn  over  these  1 
leaves  in  vain.  One  elegant  composition  | 
stnick  us, — Time  drawing  up  Truth, 
while  Falsehood  and  its  clouds  are  rolling 
away ;  motto  Veritas  jUia  Tempcrig,  A 
portrait  of  Lodovico  Dolce  (vol.  Ii. 
p.  335.)  is  very  like  Mr.  Kemble. 

What  we  most,  and  indeed  what  we 
alone  dislike,  is  the  facetiousnes;*  of  the 
aullior.  It.  does  not  seeiu  to  us  to  be  of  the 


right  breed ;  and  if  not  a  sort  «xf  ropTca* 
tiooal  slang  to  be  relished  by  Biblioma- 
niacs, is  Kkely  to  be  constder«d  as  rather 
low  and  triflmg.  We  complain  Iiowev:«r 
with  diffidence:  a  man  is  not  compdVed 
to  be  both  a  good  Bibliomaoiac  aD4  a 
good  buffoon. 

The  .charms  of  the  pursuit  so  well. 
illustrated  i»  these  v«tiu«es  are  not  only. 
proven  by  tbe  zeal  of  its  vi^ries,  but  by 
the  feelings  of  every  human  being  who 
has  even  tasted  the  Pierian  ifpring.  There 
never  was  a  scholar  who  ivas  not  mftxe 
or  less  attached  .to  the  collection  of  v\jU 
he  admired  so  much;  and  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  of  Ufe,  those  who  dtn 
eiyoy  it  will  confess  agoodjibtfuy  t<>  ^. 
Yet  we  woidd  rattier  that  sQme  of  the 
thousands  given  for  half-rotten  editions, 
had  been  bestowed  for  tbe  atcoungfs- 
nient  of  living,  or  shall  we  say,  of  Sttrar-^ 
ing  talent.  If  eyei^  thing  bad  its  piri<;e 
ill  proportion  to  its  real  value,  not.  even 
the  rarity  of  a  Boccacio,  nor  Jlhe  heaiUjr 
of  a  Missal,  would  so  far  exceed  in  odds 
as  a  hundred  pounds  to  tnUMng,  the 
raising  of  genitis  iroBii  obscurity,  and  in- 
stead of  seclusion,  apathy  and  a;retched- 
ness,  giving  it  to  independence,  energy, 
and  fitme. 

Rome, NAPtBS,  AND  Flokenck,  itr 
1817.  Sketches  •f  the  Pnsent  Slate  of 
Society,  Manners,  Arts;  Liierature,  See. 
in  these  celebrated  Cities  ;  by  the  CoVftf 
DE  Stendhal,     l  vol.  8vo.  pp.  339. 

This  is  a  very  amusiiig  book  ;  nmnning 
from  the  subjects  at  which  it  glancesi, 
and  no  less  amosing  from  tbe  absurdities 
which  it  contains.     Tlie  author  talks.a 
great  deal  about  the  beau  ideal:  he  h 
himself  exactly  the  English  beam-ideal  of 
a  clever,  conceited,  volatile,  self-st>fficienti 
Frenchman.    We  have  a  whimsical  My- 
ing,  "  tbe  more  you  call,  the  more  I  waat 
come ;"  which  may  be  parodied  on  M.  de 
Stendhal  for  the  more  he  see*,  the  more  ke 
wont  think.    Were  he  to  travel  for  itf.e 
hundred  years  he  would  never  be  one 
whit  tbe  wiser,  or  the  better  able  to  put 
two  ideas  together  and  draw  a  right  con- 
sequence from  them.     He  would  forever 
continue  to  be  a  fiighty  senius,  mnsiv- 
mad,  sentimental,  immoral,  destitute'pf 
judgment,  flippant   in  projportion  to  lis 
prejudices,'  presumptuous  in  |iroportto^ 
I  to   his   igiiorunce,   and  iu!^' capable '<>f 
describing  iu  a  ttv^y  manttet'  iW  imprei- 
sions  of  the  moment, — eVery'^liesli  notice 
placing   the   same  lhin^".{b  d  differrht 
light,  according  to  tbe  Mbie  of  mind  in 
which  tbe  writer  h»pp^ned'  to^'be  at  jfiie 
time.    This  very  ivconisistencjf j^is  ew^- 
taining  ;  and,   as  no  one  .opinion  or  so 
venatOe    a  person  is   Mfittli' 'M»  *Any 
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-ij^ht,  we  are  more  at  our  ease  in  gal- 
;>ing  with  Tiim  over  Italy,  enjoying  his 
^<:dotes,  beinq;  am  used  with  his  pic- 
res,  and  fanghing  at  his  follies. 
'A'nroiigh  the  first  pages  we  imagined 
a*  he  was  a  mere' chattering  coxcomb, 
-ver  two  minutes  in  the  same  mind, 
d  in  shoft  what  is  called  hair-brained, 
■so  had  rti«  a  ftw  hundred  miles  to  see 
'O  or  three  Aeattes.  But  he  improves 
I  acquaintauM,  and  though  the  ruling 
ission  is  stUl  Strongly  developed,  we 
I  ve  a  taite  of  other  matters,  which  are 
irious  in  themselves,  and  rendered  more 
by  the  vivacity  with  which  they  are 
uclied. 

I'be  anfhdrii  sach  a  hop-sliip-and 
nip  fellow,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  follow 
s  motions ;  and  we  are  sure  it  would 
lc«  us  infinitely  niore  time  than  we  are 
kiting  10  bestow  on  his  lucubrations,  to 
ideavourto  set  them  forth  in  any  thing 
c^  regular  form.  Apologising,  there- 
>re,  for  want  of  arrangement,  we  shall 
roceed  to  make  a  cento  of  extracts, 
htch  win  show  (as  we  think)  that  this 
ledley,  with  all  its'fentaslicalness,  is  one 
F  the  most  agreeable,  for  light  reading, 
hich  has  recently  issued  from  the  press. 
The  Theatre  of  La  Scala,  at  Milan, 
lis  our  ent^iast  with  raptures. 

I  f  I  wer«  to  see  mnhing  else,  my  journey 
,  well  paid ;  my  eihaiisted  organs  were  de- 
ebted  till  they  were  no  longer  susceptible 
tpleasure.  I  saw,  this  evening,  all  that  the 
tost  luxurious  eastern  imagination  could 
oHceive,— the  richest^  the  most  striking, 
tie  most  singular  in  architectural  beauty ; — 
v«ry  thing  that  fancy  could  pMnt  to  itself 
d  brilliancy  of  draperies. —  •  •  •  What 
dniirable  science  in  blending  colours  har- 
noniously,  is  displayed  in  the  disposition  of 
he  dresses ;  It  equals  the  finest  pictures  of 
•aul  Veronese. 

La  Scah  i»the  general  saloon  of  the  city; 
bera  is  no  soeicty  exfeepting  at  this  tbeatre, 
tut  a  private  hyuss  is  ever  opened  to  receive 
company.  Wt  thall  meet  at  La  Scala,  is  the 
ippointment  for_  business  of  every  kind. 
l'l»e  first  sight  of  it  is  quite  intoxicating  ;  I 
Lin  in  transports  as  I  write  this  account. 

I'bougb  a  hundred  singers  or  dancers 
ire  ofteu  seen  at  once  on  these  boards, 
t-e  sliall  not  ^uote  all  the  Count's  trans- 
>ort8  respecting  this  really  fine  theatre, 
vhicb  has  no  light  in  the  audience  part, 
ind  is  entirely  illuminated  by  the  lights 
Tom  the  stage,  but,  by  way  of  keeping 
lis  subjects  as  much  together  as  we  caiT, 
urn  to  his  notices  of  other  Italian  thea- 
:res.    At  {loience, 

£very  tbingis  poor  in  (be  theatre ;.  drrsi^s, 
lecoratioos,  «inKer<< ;  they  are  not  better  than 
me  find  in  a  third  rate  town  in  France.  There 
we  no  tmlleti  except  during  the  Carnival. 

M  Bom»t  ttie  theatre  Axjgeiitina  is  re- 
preKDted  at  aiiMnible  in.emy  reapect. 


A  minor  place  of  amusement  is  thus 
described : 

I  was  very  early^at  the  Theatre  Valle  ;  all 
the  places  in  the  pit  are  numbered ;  each 
must  take  his  seat  m  the  order  in  which  he 
comes,  so.  that  if  he  is  not  there  early  he 
can  hear  nothing.  I  amused  myself  with 
reading  the  regulations  of  the  police ;  the 
government  understands  what  sort  of  people 
It  has  to  deal  with  ;  the  laws  are  most  hor- 
rible. A  hundred  strokes  with  a  stick,  ad- 
ministered the  same  instant,  on  a  scaffold 
kept  constantly  for  the  purpose,  on  the  Place 
Navonne,  lizhted  by  a  torch,  and  guarded 
by  a  centinef,  to  any  one  who  shall  attempt 
to  take  the  place  of  another  ;  while  a  person 
daring  to  remonstrate  with  the  fiorter  at  the 
door,  who  distributes  the  places,  is  sentenced 
to  the  gallies  for  five  years.    . 

This  is  no  place  for  an  O.  P.  row,  and 
not  daring  to  stay  much  longer,  we  hasten 
to  take  a  peep  at  the  new  and  magnifi- 
cent theatre  of  San  Carlo,  at  Naples, 
which  was  opened  on  the  12th  of  last 
January. 

The  Salle  (audience  part)  is  dazzling ;  at 
the  first  moment  of  entering,  I  thought 
myself  transported  into  the  palace  of  some 
emperor  of  the  east.  Nothing  can  be  more 
showy,  but  at  the  same  time  more  majestic; 
two  things  which  are  not  often  combined. 
On  this  evening  I  resigned  myself  wholly  to 
delight. 

There  is  nothing  in  Europe,  I  will  not  say 
approaching  to  it,  but  which  can  give  even 
a  distant  idea  of  it.  This  theatre,  construct- 
ed in  three  hundred  days,  is  a  stroke  of  state 
policy ;  it  attaches  the  people  to  their  king 
more  than  the  best  code  of  laws  that  could 
have  been  framed;  it  has  intoxicated  all 
Naples  with  patriotism.  As  soon  as  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  is  mentioned,  He  tat 
rebuUt  San  Carlo,  tliey  say;  so  easy  is  it 
fur  a  monarch  to  gam  the  affections  of  the 
people. 

The  boxes  are  painted  a  deep  blue,  with  a 
profusion  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments  in 
relief;  chiefly  golden  torches  grouped  in  w 
rions  ways,  intermingled  wiihlarge  bunches 
ofJtettrM  de  lis :  these  ornaments  have  a  great 
air  of  magnificence,  and  produce  a  very  rich 
effect ;  they  are  intersected  at  intervals  by 
bas-rtliefs  in  silver ;  1  counted  twenty-six 
divisions.  The  boxes  arc  very  large,  and 
have  no  curtains ;  every  one  will  hold  five 
or  six  persons  in  front.  A  superb  chande- 
lier, blazing  with  light,  which  is  suspended 
in  the  centre,  gives  amazing  resplendency 
to  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments. 

The  other  parts  of  this  Theatre  cor- 
respond with  the  splendour  here  de 
scribed,  but  we  have  no  space  for  further 
details.  We  camtot  however  resist  one 
other  extract  relative  to  the  perform- 
ances; who  would  think  that  daneiog 
was  the  subject  of  criticism  1 

The  public  were  lavish  to  excess  in  their 
applause,  the  King  setting  the  example.  I 
heard  h>s  M^esty's  voice  up  in  my  box; 
the  transports  were  carried  almost  to  mad- 
ness. The  ballet  listed  three  Quarters  of  an 
hour.    Dupout  danced  with  all  tbea^lity 


we  have  seen  him  display  at  P^ris  in  Figaro. 
He  never  makes  us  feel  that  he  uses  exer- 
tion, he  grows  by  degrees  more  and  more 
animated  till  he  comes  at  last  to  the  high- 
est transports  of  the  passion  he  would  repre- 
sent; this  is  the  utmost  degree  of  expression 
of  which  his  art  is  susceptible.  Vestris, 
Taglioni,  and  indeed  most  dancers,  cannot 
conceal  the  efforts  they  are  making,  uor  ia 
their  dancing  progressive ;  thus  they  never 
arrive  at  what' may  be  called  the  volupli  of 
the  art ;  women  in  general  dance  better  than 
men." ' 

After  a  great  deal  more  of  "  the  beau- 
ideal,"  the  "  volupli,"  and  such  a  one's 
pkpriognomjf  in  dnnciug,"  we  are  iii< 
formea  that  San  Carlo  is  veryftvonrable 
to  ballets,  as  a  sqaadnon  of  forty-eight 
horses  manoeavre  with  the  greatest  ease 
upon  the  stage  in  Dnpott's  Cinderella, — 
they  are  rode  by  Germans,  and  charge 
at  full  speed.  Oh  1  Covent  Garden, 
hide  yonr  diminished  head.  We  shall 
conclnde  our  tkeatrieals  with  one  notice 
more.  "  The  theatre  of  Parma  is  so  con- 
structed that  a  piece  of  paper  torn  at  the 
very  back  of  the  stage  is  heard  all  over 
the  bouse." 

Our  traveller  in  his  peregrinations  met 
with  multitudes  of  English,  and  as  hia 
sketches  respecting  them  are  divertiog, 
we  shall  copy  ont  a  few  of  them  in  this 
place.  We  may  prehice  these  extracts 
by  stating  that  with  his  characteristic 
inconsistency  M.  de  Stendhal  sometimes 
admires  and  at  other  times  denies  evenr 
good  quality  to  the  English ;  that  he  is 
generally  a  liberal  in  his  politics,  but 
a^ti-Buonapartist,  and  as  the  fits  seize 
him,  a  royalist,  monarchist,  revolutionst, 
&c , — in  fine,  the  Cyiithius  of  the  ni- 
niite.  He  protests  that  we  hare  no  tastt 
fi>r  music,  and  truly,  cannot  distinguish 
the  fine  from  the  execrable.  At  a  grand 
Church  service  in  the  Jesuit's  Church  at 
Rome,  he  says,  "  One  thing  astonished 
me,  that  I  saw  two  or  three  Englishmen 
who  really  scented  to  feel  the  music." 
Our  national  feeling  for  painting  u  equally 
depreciated. 

As  I  quitted  the  museum  of  ancient  pic- 
tures at  Purtici,  I  met  three  English  navy 
Captains  who  were  going  in.  There  are  two- 
and-twenty  apartments.  I  went  almost  in  a 
gallop  the  whole  wav  to  Naples,  but  before 
I  amv^  at  the  bridge  uf  the  yiagdalena, 
I  was  joined  by  these  three  gentlemen,  who 
said  that  the  collection  of  paintings  was  ad- 
mirable, one  of  the  most  curious  sights  in 
the  universe.  They  must  have  been  there 
about  three  or  four  minutes.' 

But  fau  anecdotes  of  the  English  are 
more  picquant  than  bis  i^iniona; — we 


'  The  aathor  is  equally  conveiSant  with  oar 
literature :  lie  tells  ni  that  "  the  UTartinla 
Scriblenu  of  Arbnthnot  is  forgotten  in  England 
as  a  satire,  tbe  wit  of  wiiicfa  has  become  obso- 
lete.* 
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select  some  exunples,  though  the  latter 
^  oAea  nbied  up  with  tiie  former. 

Naples,  33d  Feb.  How  much  do  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  say  more  of  a  charmin;;  Call, 
given  by  Mr.  Lewis,  author  of  the  Monk, 
at  the  house  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Lushington. 
Amidst  the  gross  manners  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans, Enxlisn  purity  is  a  refr«tbmtat  to  the 
^lopo.  I  danced  in  a  Scotch  reel  with  liord 
Chicliester,'  a  youth  of  fourteen,  who  is  a 
simple  miushipman  (Qu.  sirpply  a  midship. 
man !)  on  board  a  frieate  just  arrived.  The 
English  know  the  value  of  edtication,  par- 
ticiMarly  in  their  marine  service,  and  tney 
will  soon  have  occasion  to  uphold  that  ser- 
vice in  every  pMsifate  way.  1  rttd  m  tHe 
ictmtuuMce  fftmi*  Amerknm  akatrere  there, 
that  in  thirty  yemn  from  this  time,  England 
will  be  redutea  tp  ^eing  9nly  h*ppy-  To  this 

Lord  P ,  one  of  the  most  enliehtened 

men  in  England  assented  with  a  sigh.  The 
English  are  abhoned  every  where,  particu- 
larly by  the  tamer  classes  of  society.* 

A  few  passages  lower  down  in  Ml  page 
our  safaeious  Frenchman  is  kind  enough 
to  tell  us  hew  the  Ameiieans  are  to  re- 
duce us  to  the  misfortune  of  being  only 
happy ;  «nd  as'our  Lords  of  the  Admir- 
alty may  ikm  be  able  to  read  so  mueh  in  the 
.  American  ooantenaoces  whieb  they  may 
h«hoM,  we  mark  it  4owa  as  a  warning  for 
them:  "The  Amkbioans  in  twenty 

VBAK8    WILL     BB    KE.VDY    TO      FALL 

vvov  THBM  (the  EogKjh)  with  vivb 

HITNDItBD    PBIVATBKRSM"     Was  evCT 

a  nation  made  happy  by  such  means  be- 
fore? The  following  whimsical  charac- 
ters are  giren  of  several  of  onr  country- 
neo.' 

'  March  SOib.  I  would  go  fifty  leagues 
with  pleasure  to  sae  a  man  who  could  argue 
aa  p«w«rfuUy  io  the  cause  of  ftpMity,  as 
Mr.  Brougham  io  favour  q(  liberal  tetUimcatt. 
The  conversation  of  this  great  statesman  has 
been  one  of  the  neatest  pleasures  I  ever  ex- 
perienced, iut  It  it  not  vflen  that  he  will 
talk! 

June  97tfa  (Venice.)  I  was  introduced  at 
the  thtatra  to  Lord  Byron.  What  a  grand 
countenance  I — it  is  knpossilile  to  have  finer 
ejresi — the  divine  man  of  genius! — He  is 
yet  scarcely  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and 
he  it  the  first  poet  in  England,  prubnb)^  in 
the  world;  when  he  is  listening  to  music  it 
is  a  CQuntena^ce  worthy  of  the  beau-ideal  of 
the  Greeks.  For  the  rest,  let  a  man  be  ever' 
ao  great  a  poet,  let  him  besides  be  the  head 

'  Not  tiie  PoM-Maiter  General. 

*  The  French,  on  the  coDtnuy,  are  adored 
in  Italy,  though  a  curioni  proof  of  this  occurs 
at  page  376,  where  it  is  diicovered,  "  at  onr 
last  retreat  from  Italy,  Count  Greiiler  having 
occasion  to  send  a  Colonel,  a  friend  of  aiiDe,  to 
the  Anitrian  Oeaeral— who  woold  believe  It? — 
this  French  Colend  was  obUstd  to  invoke  the 
protection  of  the  enemy's  nnsaars,  to  pass 
throagh  the  villages  on  his  route,  the  inhabit- 
v«a*ls  of  which  wooM  have  laid  violent  hand* 
«poa  him.  I  saw  his  carriage  stuck  through 
i«  a  bodred  places  with  pitchforks.  This 
scene  took  place  on  the  bwks  of  the  Po,  to- 
wards ^hwentia !  1"  £•. 


of  one  of  the  most  ancient  fomiljes  in  Eng- 
land, this  is  too  much  for  our  age,  and  I 
have  learnt  with  pleasure,  that  Lord  JB^ron 
it  a  wretch.  When  he  came  ioto  tlie  draw- 
ing-room of  Madame  de  Stael,  at  Copet,  all 
the  Enjgllsh  ladies  left  it.  Our  unfortunate 
man  ofgenius  had  the  misfortune  to  ruarry 
— his  wue  is  very  clever,  and  has  renewed 
at  his  exjpense,  tbe  old  story  of  Tam  J(m»i 
and  BlifU.  Men  of  genius,  are  generally' 
mad,  or  at  least  ver^  imprudent,  (ergo  M.  de 
Stendhal  is  according  to  his  own  dicta  a 
man  of  genius ;)  his  Lordship  was  so  atro- 
cious as  to  take  an  actress  into  keeping  fur 
two  months.  If  he  bad  been  a  blockhead, 
nobody  would  have  concerned  themselve!: 
witli  his  following  the  example  of  almost  all 
young  men  uf  fashion ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller,  gives  him 
two  guineas  a  line  for  all  the  verses  he  sends 
him.  He  is  absolutely  the  counterpart  of 
M.  de  Mirabeau ;  the  feodalists,  before  the 
revolution,  not  knowing  bow  to  answer  the 
Eagle  of  MarieiUet,  discovered  that  he  was  a 
monster.  The  Provencal  could  laugh  at 
what  befel  his  countryman ;  the  English- 
man it  appears  thought  proper  to  take  up  the 
matter  in  a  high  tragic  tone.  The  ii^justice 
which  this  young  Lord  has  met  with  in  hisi 
own  country,  has  rendered  him,  it  is  said, 
gloomy  and  misanthropic.  Much  good  may 
It  do  him !  If  at  the  ase  of  38,  when  he  cau 
already  reproach  hintself  with  having  written 
six  volumes  of  the  finest  poetry,  it  had  been 
possible  thoroughly  to  know  the  world,  lie 
would  have  been  aware  that  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury there  is  but  one  alternative,  to  be  a 
Uockheadox  a  mnuter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  is 
the  most  delightful  monster  I  ever  knew ; 
in  talking  of  poetry  in  any  literary  discus- 
sion he  is  as  simple  as  a  child ;  the  reverse 
is  the  case  with  an  Academician.  He  can 
speak  the  ancient  Greek,  the  mudem  Greek, 
and  the  Arabian.  He  is  learning  the  Arme- 
nian language  here  of  an  Armenian  Papa, 
who  is  occupied  in  composing  a  very  curious 
work  to' ascertain  the  precise  situation  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  This  work.  Lord  Byron, 
whose  tfunhre  genius  adores  the  Oriental  fic- 
tions, will  translate  into  English.  Were  I 
in  his  place,  I  would  pass  myself  off  as  dead, 
and  commence  a  new  life,  as  M;.  Smith,  a 
worthy  merchant  of  Lima. 

What  a  nobfe  tribute  to  the  moral 
character  of  Britain  is  here  uncousci- 
ously  paid  by  this  profligate  Frenchman ! 
He  acknowledges  elsewhere  indeed  that 
the  young  Roman  prelates  wbo  have  tra- 
velled, agree  tliat  "  Eaglaad  ii  ih«  only 
country  i^  the  world  ia  which  any  veli- 
gion  is  really  to  be  fouad,"  but  this  is 
ouiy  a  sort  of  sne«x  from  a  man  of  no  re- 
ligious principle,  and  we  were  not  pre> 
pared  even  for  aa  invoiuiitary  ooofeasioa 
«f  our  misyj  «KceUeac«  a)so.  ^The  »«b- 
joined  notice  is  of  the  same  complexioB: 
the  parties  aaay  be  readily  gueased. 

There  was  at  Venice  an  Englishman  who 
had  run  away  with  his  Sisler-in-law,  vbA  af- 
terwards married  her.  This  Huh  m%  cost 
bim  30,0001.  sterling ;  be  thanked  the  uufor- 
tunaM  husband  iu  the  public  papers  for 


givipg  him  this  opportunity^  the^rilif  Bi» 
love.  No  f^nglithmomiti  at  Venice  wo_uI4 
receive  this  laify,  but  as  she  is  very  pleasing 
inher  manners,  she  was  received  in  all  coAi- 
panies  _  by  the  _  Itaiiuu  ladies,  The  aM>st 
frpzen  imagination  could  not  conceive  aogr 
thing  so  freezing  as  the  manner  in  whicn 
these  two  passionate  lovers  live  together. 
There  is  nut  tbe  least  sbaAt  of  an  v  tbiitg 
like  disagreement,  but  aeaUn^ss  and  appAr 
rent  indifTrrrnce  which  a  Frenchwomaxi 
could  not  endure  for  a  day.  though  froSa  a 
King.  I  am  so  satisfied  of  the  trutn  of  what 
I  say,  that  I  cannot  doubt  it ;  yetneither 
can'  I  sufficiently  express  any  astonishmrint. 
I  ascribe  it  to  tha  national  pridn.  An  El^- 
glishman  would  consider  his  dignity  as  de* 
graded  if  he  should  suffer  any  woman  what* 
ever  to  consider  herself  as  essential  to  >his 
happiness. 

We  trust  tbh  melancholy  pictare  will 
make  a  deeper  impression  en  our  flur 
and  married  countrywomen.  We  trust 
that  with  a  l^eeiter  insight  into  hiupaa 
nature  than  tbis  writer  possesse^,,tliejr  ^ilt 
not  ascribe  to  national  pride  (Uio|igb 
whatever  tbe  pause,  the  effecf  ^iUi^re- 
ga.rd  to  the  unhappy  woman  is  tie  sanie^ 
but  to  satiety,  and  to  thatcontempt  of  l|ie 
weakness,  and  suspicion  of  tbe  criiui- 
nality  to  which  we  ourselves  were  par- 
ties, that  must  ever  close  the  scene  of 
conjugal  infidelity  and  guilty  iiidulgence. 
Never  yet  did  aught  but  wretchedness 
await  the  outcast  female  whom  iawlesf 
love  deluded  from  her  wedde(l  and  m^- 
teriial  duties,  to  embrace  tl^e  sham^  of  4 
vicious  passion.  Where  esteem  and  <;Qq<r 
fidenoe  cannot  exist,  short  must  be  Uw 
re^n  of  hot  and  self-cunsnming  piea^ 
sure : — the  once  false  is  no  longer  trusted 
or  thought  true  even  by  the  man  fo> 
whom  she  has  sacrificed  ^mily,  refMltar 
tion,  the  virtuous  life,  and  the  dencflt 
visions  of  futurity.  No,  no,  disgvac^ 
and  remorse,  and  oh !'  we  hope  repent- 
ance, are  the  enlisted  followers  of  feaale 
indiscretion — female  crime. 

Having  alluded  in  strong  terms  to  th« 
libertine  principles  •i  X\vt  author,  we  AaB 
justify  our  censure. — Speaking  of  HaliMi 
husbands,  he  says — 

Shall  I  venture  to  dive  to  tbe  bottom  of 
murals  here  ?  According  to  all  that  I  bave 
been  able  to  learn,!  believe  there  are  as  nytny 
husbands  unfortunate  at  Paris  as  at  Bototea 
— as  many  at  Berlin  as  at  Home.  The  diwi» 
ence  is,  that  tbe  sin  arisaa  froni  vanity  at 
Paris ;  at  Bologn*  it  is  cnaMd  by  the  sun. 
I  believe  tbe  husbands  in  tb^  middling 
classes  in  England,  and  in  «M  the  chMsca  « 
Geneva,  to  be  more  esenmt  than  any  othars 
from  this  calamity ;  but  then,  in  coml  trath, 
tha  fontw  of  JSnaiM,  with  wMob  the  exemp- 
tion is  paid,  is  a  Httle  too  powerhtl ;  gi*«  BM 
rather  Paris  with  all  its  tnulSs. 

May  we  neVer  see  the  day  when  Brttsln 
would  exchna^  for  the  d>s$ol»('o*'**  ®f 
ai^vonntry.  aatpNfaat>ic»iat'iif  Mr 
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*^mI  life,  of  #lricfa  profligacy  hds  to  Msf 
A  flotkm  u  to  class  its  eiqimite  eajoj- 
meBts  with  eauui  and  wearioeM  I 

We  thai!  ^oote  oae  more  tribute  from 
▼HM  to  virtue — from  the  rankoess  of  fo- 
Rign  nkanners,  to  tbe  parity  of  thMC  of 
trot  native  laod. 

May  8,  (Florence.)  WoiiM  you  lisve  a 
pwtrait  of  one  «f  the  cbarmiag  Milady's 

that  we  harefaerc^talR  it.    Lady  R 

i&  Sd  years  of  age;  she  is  nat  ugly,  very 
mild,  and  paasabiy  polite;  it  is  nut  ker 
Ault  that  she  is  not  more  amusine,  it  is  the 
rifMh  of  having  seen  so  little;  for  she  has 
good  sense,  is  very  natural,  and  not  at  all 
asanming;  her  tone  of  Voice  isaaild,  even 
approaching  to  sametfaiag  like  silliness:  if 
sue  had  been  educated  in  France,  sjie  would 
bave  ^<wn  delightful.  I  drew  her  into  giving 
me  an  ^ccgunt  of  her  mode  of  life ;  she  is 
wholly  occupied  with  her  husband  and  rhil- 
dten.  without  austerity  or  ostentation.  She 
vtAffHihe  pfeksin^,  she  is  eniiuyeux. 

Tfte  borrld  monster !  what  T  love  her 
bfislnrtid  i\nd  chititren,  and  ^t  act  tbe 
luirlot  as  m  France !  Oh,  intolerably  doU 
and  MUnid  brute  t  tout  itotrid  to  heaven 
tfaaft  all  ow  travelling  Fdir  merited  the 
like  abuse. 

Our  read^d  wHl,  we  ai^e  sure,  pardon 
ds  for  being  a  Kttle  grave  on  these  topics : 
by  way  of  abends  we  shall  sekct  a  few 
nnic^llafleous  specimens,  which  nay  be 
vuiti  entertaining.  The  following  de- 
fiajtion  of  a  syuomyme  would  have 
brdught  an  endless  ktugh  dpon  an  Irish^ 
man: 

"  Every  one  of  the  conquered  languages 
has  brought  lynont/met  into  the  victorious 
tmt  f  and  whattynoitywe*?  gracious  Heaven  ! 
they  Itave  ^«a  «  seiwe  direct^  of/tomte. 

Jtaweat  for  rememierimg  a  piclure^ite 
emittrif, — I  have  been  travelling  in  a  Sediola 
by  moon-li:;ht;  I  love  the  aspect  of  the  Ap- 
peoniues  illumined  hy the  star  ofnight.  A  u- 
diola,  as  the  name  impKct,  is  a  little  chair  fixed 
between  two  very  high  ahteb  ,•  we  drive  the 
horse  om^lves,  which  goes  on  a  full  trot,  at 
tk»  rate  of  threa  leagues  an  hour.— I  was 
TMMrday  marUiriud  three  timet,  but  it  was 
njr.OWn  faull»  not  that  of  the  roads;  the 
horse  went  at  the  rate  of  nearly ybur  leagues 
<rM  hour.  The  utlerUion  being  Urongly  fixed 
<m  the  landscape,  ae  cannot  easily  forget  a 
eMittry  which  we  Aoae  gone  aver  in  a  sediola. 

tV%  shall  next  hear  of  astronomy  bemg 
advantageously  atudied  by  a  tumbler  in 
peiforming  suaaorar-satttt*. 

■Whimrital  Aittedote.-^A  prieat  at  Milan 
taali  kntO'his  bead  to  have  atiraelea  pei^ 
farmed  1^  meaaa  af  a  you»g  man  whom  he 
iaatiucteAt  ttM.^vwaor  seeing  tbe  o^t 
at  which .  ha  awaed,  sent  them  both  to 
prison :—"  i  have  no  doubt,"  said  he  to  them 
publicly,  "  that  to-morrow  you  will  be  at 
liberty;  this  little  additional  miracle  cannot 
ba  dmcuh  to  yoii,  and  will  be  very  import- 
ant in  silencing  the  incredulous ;,  for  myself, 
I  en^e  not  to  arrest  you  again." 

rUei  emtntd  tttttnt-  the..  tlomUme* 


and  Milanese. — All  tbe  Florentines  are  very 
meagre.  At  the  coffee-bouses  one  sees  them 
take  fur  tlieir  breakfast  nothing  but  a  single 
cup  of  cofee  With  milk,  and  a  roll  the  most 
diminutive  possible ;  thb  meal  costs  about 
four  sous,  and  they  dine  for  about  eleven  or 
twelve  sous.  Their  dress  is  in  the  same 
style,  a  coat  well  brushed,  but  never  a  new 
one;  every  thing  among  them  breathes  the 
most  rigid  economy.  In  all  respects  they 
are  the  very  opposite  of  the  Milanese,  never 
ate  the  expanded  and  happy  features  of  the 
latter  to  be  seen  among  them.  At  Milan, 
the  great  bnainess  is  to  dine  well ;  at  Flo- 
rence, to  make  people  believe  they  have 
dined. 

Though  we  have  not  half  exhausted 
the  selection  which  We  bad  nnrked  to 
illustrate  this  strange,  bat  exceedingly 
amusing  volume,  the  extent  to  which  it 
has  alreidy  carried  us,  warns  us  to  leave 
the  rest  to  the  perusal  of  tbe  work  itself, 
which,  firom  its  vivacity,  ease,  and  even 
(as  we  set  out  by  saying)  absurdity,  are 
calculated  to  render  it  very  popular.  We 
have,  however,  been  strongly  tempted  to 
transfer  to  our  pages  some  further  anec- 
dotes of  considerable  interest,  some  curi- 
ous information  respecting  the  lives  of 
the  principal  composers  and  performers 
of  modern  Italy,  and  some  cursory  no- 
tices relative  to  the  arts.  Tbe  latter,  in- 
deed, we  shaB  copy  into  that  department 
of  some  future  Number;  and  now  con- 
clude with  M.  de  Sfendhal's  version  of 
the  retreat  from  Moscow,  which  has  at 
least  the  merit,  if  not  of  truth,  of  entire 
novelty. 

CouiitNeri  engaged  me  one  day,  confiden- 
tially, to  give  him  the  whole  account  nf  the 
campaign  uf  Moscow,  with  the  maps  before 
us.  I  bad  two  officers  with  me,  who  were 
there;  I  told  him  that  nothing  was  more 
plain  and  simple  than  the  transaction,  and 
that,  till  I  got  to  Paris,  I  never  thought  that 
I  had  escaped  great  perils !  While  we  were 
dying  with  hunger,  I  said,  as  far  as  the  Bere- 
sina,  the  cold  wai  not  severe,.and  when  we 
were  assailed  with  such  dreadful  snow  and 
frost,  we  found  plenty  of  provisions  in  the 
Polish  villages.  For  the  rest,  if  Prmce  Ber- 
thier  had  had  tbe  least  spirit  of  order,  and 
if  Buonaparte  had  had  resolution  enough 
to  have  two  soldiers  shot  every  day,  he  wotdd 
not  have  lost  6000  men  in  the  whole  re- 
treat. 

The  translation  (though  neither  -free 
from  Gallicisms  nor  very  elegant)  is  evi- 
dently too  faithfal  to  permit  us  to  think 
that  the  Count  has  been  misrepresented  : 
for  the  rest,  to  use  ati  odious  phrase 
which  occurs  too  often  in  this  book,  the 
yonng  officer  deserved  himself  the  merit 
of  this  most  extraordinary  story. 

The  Nortbebn  Stab,  or  YorkMre 
Magazine.    No.  VI,  for  December. 

We  noticed  in  its  origin  this  periodical 
publication,  amf  hailed  it  as  a  g6od  sign 
of  literature  superseding  party  btekeflngs. 


and  foreign  news  not  worth  gleanmg, 
that  worfc^  of  this  class  shooldstaM  in  tbe 
provinces,  and  prove  that  If  was  from  no 
want  of  talent  that  country  magazines 
did  not  enter  into  honourable  competi- 
tion with  town  ma^aaines,  as  country 
newspapers  bad  long  held  ab  equal  pnc« 
with  these  of  the  metropolis.  W«  af» 
glad  to  observe  from  the  Number  before 
us,  which  completes  the  first  Volume, 
that  tbe  Yorkshire  Magazine  does.jus^ 
tice  to  our  prognostications,  and  is  not  a 
Yorkshire  bite.  Seriously,  we  have  been 
much  gratified  in  the  perusal  of  this 
work,  and  with  that  candmir  wliieii  wc 
trust  will  ever  distingaMr  tbe  Literary 
Gazette  rh  speaking  of  its  contempora- 
ries, we  take  pleasure  in  stating  our  sen- 
timents, in  the  hope  that  they  may  lend 
to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  this  agreeable 
Miscellany,  which  is  yet  so  new  as  not 
(we  trnst)  t«  be  above  accepting  a  kind- 
ness of  this  aortfirom  oni  haimb. 

Though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  local 
information  in  the  Northern  Star,  it  yet 
embraces  so  laige  a  ciriile  of  an  interest* 
ing  part  of  the  country,  as  to  afford  much 
amusement  to  geaecal  readers,  as  well  ■• 
a  peculiar  treat  to  readers  more  inriraitcty 
connected  with  the  site  of  its  luenbra> 
tions.  Its  topogtrapfaical  papers,  and  views 
of  pktitresqoe  scenery,  aaftiqiiities,  &c. 
and  its  accounts  of  the  manufcctnres  ia 
tbe  nest  isportant  of  onr  uanaiictttrhig 
districts,  are  curious  and  intelligent.  The 
selections,  biography,  literature,  peetry, 
&c.  being  more  ra  common  with  other 
publications,  we  shall  pass  them  by,  and 
lay  before  the  public  a  specimen  of  tbe 
more  original  matter. 

Staffordsuikc  PoTTsaiES. — lis  not  in 
the  power  of  language  to  convry  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  Stafford- 
shire potteVies ;  they  form  a  scene  of  a  no- 
vel kind,  totally  different  from  tbe  general 
character  of  an  English  town ;  and  if  the 
term  ofliorpAou*  can  ever.be  with  propriety 
applied  to  an  aggregate  of  buildmgs,  no 
place  on  earth  can  more  forcibly  chum  the 
epithet. 

Conceive  twelve  or  fourteen  populous  vil- 
lages, covering  an  area  of  tea  miles  by 
two,  so  closely  connected  as  to  leave  b^ 
tweeri  (hem  no  perceptible  separatiuui  and 
you  will  have  a  toierable  ides  of  the  extent 
of  this  manufactory ! 

Conceive  again  a  large  house,  built  of  tbe 
finest  materials,  fiirnisned  in  the  most  su- 
perb manner,  and  apparently  better  adapted 
for  the  palace  of  a  grandee  than  the  modest 
mansion  of  a  tradesman;  surrounded  with 
furnaces,  kilns,  and  sheds,  juid  perpetually 
involved  in  smoke;  and  you  bave  a  ^t 
sketch  of  the  babiution  of  a  gentlemaa 
potter  I 

The  smelting  of  lead,  and  the  eonvertinc 
of  it  into  any  oxide,  is  universally  allowed 
|to  produce  the  eserudating  disease  tbe  btl- 
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land;  the  vaponn  of  lulphur  lay  the  fouD> 
dation  of  spasms  and  contractions;  the  in- 
haling of  sublimed  arsenic  causes  almost  in- 
stant suifocdtiun,  nor  is  any  preparation  of 
tin,  copper,  or  antimony,  perfectly  salutarv 
to  the  functions  of  vitality.  Imagine  then 
all  tl.e>e  ingredients  mixing  with  the  sleani 
of  the  drying  day,  and  you  will  have  some 
conception  of  the  purity  of  air  breathed 
in  a  pottery.'  Paint  to  yourself  some  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  subjected  to  the  joint 
influence  of  such  an  atmosphere,  labouring 
under  a  complication  of  disorders  which  ge- 
nerally terminate  in  asthma  or  consump- 
tion. See  these  emaciated  wretches  every 
day  renewing  an  occupation  which  shortens 
the  enjoyment  oi  life,  fur  the  Mle  purpose  of 
procnriiig  a  scanty  aliment  to  prolong,  if  pos- 
sible, a  miserable  existence.  Survey  then 
the  ornaments  of  your  teartable,  and  learn 
by  reflertion,  how  numerous  are  the  suffer- 
ings and  privations  of  one  part  of  mankind, 
in  order  to  supply  the  other  with  imaginary 
comforts,  and  useless  luxuries. 

In  a  commercial  view,  however,  the  pot- 
teries ranl(  high.  Foreign  markets  are  hence 
supplied  with  a  ware  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try, and  superior  in  its  kind  to  any  conti- 
nental manufucture.  India  is  rivalled  in  her 
porcelain,  and  even  the  antique  vases  of 
Italy  have  yielded  up  their  composition  to 
the  chemical  research  of  the  philosophizing 
potter,  who  can  reproduce  them  in  such  per- 
fection, as  to  elude  the  scrutinizing  criticism 
of  the  most  curious  connoisseur. 

After  quoting  from  Mr.  Accum's  Che- 
mutry  a  description  of  "  the  method  of 
making  pottery,"  the  Editor  proceeds  as 
follows. 

An  old  tradesman  on  his  journey  from 
StaSbrdahire  to  London,  fell  into  company 
with  an  intelligent  ostler  at  one  of  the  inns 
where  he  slept,  to  whom  he  lamented,  in  pa- 
thetic terms,  that  he  feared  he  should  lose 
his  horse  before  his  return,  from  a  disorder 
that  had  invaded  liis  eyes,  and  rendered  liim 
almost  blind;  the  ostler  proposed  to  cure 
him.  and  taking  a  flint  out  of  his  tinder-box, 
made  it  red  hot  in  the  kitchen  fire,  when  by 
suddenly  quenching  it  in  water,  it  became 
friable,  and  he  soon  beat  it  to  «  fine  powder. 
This  powder  be  blew  into  the  horse's  eyes, 
and  probably  thus  saved  his  life.  The  old 
gentleman  (who,  however  interested  he 
nii»ht  be  for  his  animal,  was  much  more  so 
for  his  trade,)  eyed  the  powder  with  surprise, 
and  from  its  whiteness  conjectured  that  a  si- 
milar preparation  might  be  used  with  advan- 
tage, in  making  a  whiter  kind  of  ware  than 
had  hitherto  been  manufactured.  On  his  re- 
turn home  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  he  had  rcasoneil  rightly,  and  the  use  of 
calcined  flint  soon  became  general  through- 
out the  pottery.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
pounded  by  manual  labour,  which  gave 
place  to  horse  mills,  and  they  in  their  turn 
have  been  superseded  by  water  and  steam 
mills.  The  river  Churnet  works  many  of 
thetii,  and  their  construction  is  well  worth 
the  inspection  of  the  ciiriotis  observer. 

Etruria  ( 18030  ■'^  t'>e  only  place  in  the 
Potteries  that  has  any  pretension  to  beauty, 
or  even  regularity.  The  sole  property  of 
Mr.  Wedgewood— be  built  this  village  » 


one  large  street,  and  numbered  every  dwell- 
ing. His  manufactory  he  placed  at  the  end 
contiguous  to  the  canal,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  the  park  adjoining.  Thus,  like  the 
Bdroii  of  feudal  times,  be  lived  among  his 
vassals,  revered  as  a  parent,  respected  as  a 
chief. 

This  village,  though  perhaps  containing 
upward  of  stx-scure  families,  furnishes  but 
»  small  proportion  of  the  workmen  of  Messrs. 
Wedgewood  and  Byerly.  The  number  of 
hHnds  employed  at  the  "  Queen's  Pottery," 
may  be  perhaps  best  estimated  by  consider- 
ill:;  that  the  proprietors,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, maintain  a  corps  of  volunteers,  (I 
think  of  three  companies,)  entirely  coin- 
posed  of  their  own  men.  Mr.  Byerly  is 
Capt.  Commandant,  and  every  man  receives 
from  hiu)  the  same  wages  for  his  attendance 
in  the  field,  as  he  would  have  had,  had  he 
rontinued  at  work.  The  Etruria  volunteers 
have  never  a  bad  muster. 

One  thing  only  is  wanting  in  Etruria  to 
render  the  offspring  of  this  private  colony, 
fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  its  situa- 
tion :  that  thing  is  a  goo<l  school;  for  though 
Mr.  Wedgewnod,  when  he  built  the  village, 
erected  a  school-house,  the  endowment  has 
aUays  been  too  little  to  encourage  any  man 
of  abilities  to  abide  here.  A  school  on  the 
Lancasterian  plan  would  be  attended  with 
incalculable  benefit. 

Public  spirit  and  independency  of  princi- 
ple are  the  constant  attendants  ou  trade  and 
manufacture.  The  potters  in  an  eminent 
degree  possess  both.  Their  canals,  their 
subscription  churches,  and  their  dispensary, 
are  monuments  of  the  one ;  and  their  forma- 
tion into  companies  congenial  to  their  indi- 
vidual sentiments  evince  the  other.  They 
have  their  Odd  Fellows,  their  Clubs,  and 
their  Thespians;  their  religionists  and  their 
visionaries ;  their  debating  and  their  politi- 
cal societies. — Their  women  too,  from  their 
employment  in  the  manufactories  and  their 
frequent  converse  with  men,  learn  every 
thing  but  what  should  make  them  modest 
viratns,  managing  housewives,  tender  wives, 
and  good  mothers. 

From  the  modem  we  turn  to  the  an- 
cient, and  the  annexed  notice  of  St.  Leo- 
nard't  Cross,  near  Thrybcrgh,  appears 
worthy  of  a  place  iu  any  literary  publi- 
cation. 

A  tradition  is  current  in  Thrybergh  to 
this  effect.  Sir  Leonard,  a  knight  ol  that 
neighbourhood,  lefl  his  lady  to  go  abroad, 
probably  into  Palestine  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  where  remaining  many  years,  he 
wu  believed  to  be  killed,  and  his  widow,  as 
slie  thought  herself,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accompany  another  knight  to  the  aliar.  In 
the  midst  of  the  ceremony,  when  all  eve!i 
were  fixed  upon  the  bridegroom  and  the 
bride,  a  voice  tremendous  as  thunder  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  "  Forbear  I  the  lady  is  my 
wife."  Sir  Leonard  was  soon  recognized,  the 
lady  gladly  returned  to  her  husband,  and 
they  both  losiautly  disappeared  from  among 
the  company.  As  his  sudden  appearance 
could  not  be  accounted  for  by  any  natural 
means,  it  was  believed  that  the  knight  had 
been  brought  thither  hy  the  help  of  magic, 
and  that  the  spot  on  which  he  nrst  toucuetl 


the  pound  was  the  site  on  which  the«ia«, 
since  called  "  Sir  Leonard's,"  has  \mea 
erected. 

There  appears  to  me  so  great  a  similarity 
between  tnis  story  and  that  nf  "  Alonzo  the 
Brave  and  the  fiur  Imo^ine,"  as  to  make  It 
probaUe  that  one  tradition  faas'«aiveda»1fce 
foundation  for  both :  or,  <^h•ch  is  efua^jr 
as  probable,  that  the  poetical  Aloozo  was  the 
traditional  Sir  Leonard.. 


Thoughts  on  the  Risb  4mtl  Pbo- 
ORESs  of  tkt  Imte  DxtWHBAvcKM,  ^tnd 
on  the  Conduct  oj  His  Migeilff'tGovtrm- 
ment. 

We  are  not  fond  of  pofitiealxliscusgion, 
for  no  man  who  meddled  witfa'theni  tfttr 
yet  avoided  offence  to  one  side  dt  ofher. 
Politics  are  the  enemy  of  literature.  Thtfy 
are  besides  dry,  anil  their  impbrtaMce  ia 
the  only  quality  which  renders  them  in- 
teresting. But  this  pamphlet  is  so  aMe, 
temperate,  and  judicious,  that  we  tMnk 
we  can  oBknd  no  good  man,  and  we  are 
sure  we  may  benefit  the  general  comB^H- 
nity  by  recommending  it  strongly  to  pe- 
rusal.  Arguments  so  modenteiy  urgid, 
views  so  odmly  taken,  and  subjects  of 
vital  consequence  so  impartially  con- 
sidered, lose  to  the  author  the  character 
of  partisan,  and  entitle  him  to  the  praise 
of  an  independent  British  citisen,  vk9, 
in  pressing  his  opinion  on  certaia|ioiBts, 
is  dischaigiiig  a  debt  which  he  owes  hit 
country,  and  fulfilliag  a  duty  whiok^M 
conscience  prescribes.  Were  all  contro- 
versies so  conducted,  we  should  have 
nothing  to  lament  of  that  bitterness  which 
in  poUtics  is  so  unworthy  of  brethren  of 
the  same  nation,  and  in  religion  so  unbe- 
coming of  Christians. 

Who  the  author  is  we  know  not ;  but 
though  his  name  should  be  for  ever  coa- 
ceal«l,  we  trust  tliat  his  example,  in  this 
respect,  will  be  nevertheless  followed. 

In  his  discussion  of  our  recent  politics 
the  Spencean  system  is  well  defined ;  and 
it  is  shewn  that  no  principles  so  agreeable 
to  the  dregs  of  society  ought  to  be  con- 
temned as  innocuous  and  void  of  danger. 
The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
is  defended  as  a  measure  of  preventioa  ; 
and  this  is  upheld  as  infinitely  more  con- 
stitutional and  more  humane  than  suffer- 
ing the  mischief,  grafted  on  the  national 
distress,  to  grow  to  a  head,  and  putting  it 
down  by  military  force.  We  are  no 
(iriends  to  any  encroachaient  npea  the 
liberties  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  vtAj  as 
a  lesser  evil  that  we  should  at  any  time 
assent  to  the  temporary  removal  of  this  sa- 
cred protection  of  individual  rights.  Sot 
that  we  fear  the  abuse  of  power — thanks 
to  a  free  press  that  u  impossible-rbut 
our  very  admiration  t>f  the  conatiMtion, 
and  oar  loyal  attachnebt  to  iht  Qmuu- 

i^iyiii^c.  ■  -»  ^^  ^^  JW  »-■«- 
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:  by  whieb  if  is  administered,  would 
render  us  atwayit  unwilling,  on  any  case 
short  of  absolute  necessity,  to  encroach 
upon  the  former,  or  clothe  the  latter  with 
au  invidious  authority.  But  we  enter  not 
iato  tile  4|Meation ;  the  public  has  niade 
■p  its  nrind  «pon  it.  Mid  we  are  not  vain 
enooxh  to  imagine  that  any  thing  we 
could  advance  would  alter  a  single 
opinion.  Those  who  still  doubt  we  refer 
to  this  pamphlet. 

.  Tlie  author  eaters  at  soiae  length  into 
the  abstract  (joastion  of  the  propriety  of 
employing  spies  in  turbulent  times ;  but 
as  we  do  not  design  to  do  more  than 
hnefly  aotice  his  work,  we  shall  decline 
doing  injustice  to  any  of  his  arguments, 
aqdi  coocittde  by  quoting  two  or  three 
paragraphs  as  a  specimen  of  his  manner. 
Qa  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension,  he 
mm: 

It  is  much  better  that  a  few  bad  men 
should  be  detained  in  prison,  than  that  the 
innocent  victims  of  their  seduction  should  be 

gveh  up  to  military  execution.     How  much 
!tn?r  was  it  to  resign,  for  a  short  time,  some 
psn  nf  our  4(hertits  that  the  whole  might  be 

Keserved !  The  Suspension  Act  has  now 
•n  passed  fur  nearly  twelve  months.  Has 
auy  honest  man  felt  himself  injured  by  it  ? 
Might  not  the  government  defy  even  male- 
v<>Ience  itself  to  produce  a  single  instance  of 
d^ention  in  prison,  except  upon  strong 
gniunds  of  suspicion?  Have  not  the  pri- 
SMWrs  been  brought  to  trial  with  as  much 
dispatch  as  circumstaiKes  could  possibly 
admit?  And  have  nut  numbers  been  dis- 
charged whose  safe  custody  was  no  longer 
necessary  ?  Witb  this  challenge  I  close  the 
suljea. 

A  warm  eulogy  on  the  moderation  and 
fiVmness  of  Lord  Sidmouth  closes  this 
publication,  against  which  we  do  not  be- 
lieve there  can  beonedbseotient  voicein 
the  kingdom. 


VOYAGE  EN  ANGLETERRE,  eh  1810 
et  1811,  par  L.  Sihund,  d  Paris. 

A  French  traveller's  observations  on 
England,  as  reviewed  by  a  French  critic, 
will,  we  hope,  be  found  to  possess  con- 
siderable entertainment  for  our  readers. 

This  work,  though  recently  published,  has 
alceady  reached  a  second  edition.    Tlie  au- 
thor has  adopted  the  modest  form  of  a  Jour- 
nal; he  describes  things   in  the   order  in 
which  they  presented  themselves  to  his  no- 
tice ;  we  follow  him  withouteffort  and  with- 
out fatigue,  aitd  pause  with  pleasure  in  the 
ilacM  where  he  sojourned.    No  observation 
scapes  him,  though  he  does  not  pretend  to 
!).«  scholar,  a  statesman,  or  a  philosopher. 
h    is    an  instructive  and  lively  prattler, 
Mose  conversational  style  abounds  in  bril- 
nat  strokes,  equally  in  unison  with  reason 
sill  good  taste,  and  without  the  slightest 
tite  of  research  or  affsctation. 
■^hasa  is,  pwbaps,  too  frnjuent  a  recur- 
tvtf  of  picturesqite. descriptions;  but  th^ 


are  neither  overcharged  nor  affected.  In 
England,  nature  presents  so  beautiful,  so 
rich,  and  so  varied  a  form,  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  forbear  delineating 
objects  at  once  so  novel  and  captivating. — 
Tliere  mankind  seem  to  have  no  other  occu- 
pation than  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  ga- 
ther its  fruits,  like  our  first  parents,  before 
their  sin ;  ornaments,  either  naturalor  con- 
trived by  art,  conceal  from  the  eye  every 
trace  of  labour.—"  England,"  says  M.  Si- 
mond,  "  seems  to  constitute  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  London,  which  are  cultivated 
merely  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  and  in 
which  every  thine  is  subordinate  to  pic- 
turesque luxury  and  ostentation.  We  are  here 
in  a  retired  corner,  878  miles  from  the  capi- 
tal, a  place  without  trade  or  manufactures, 
and  yet  it  is  precisely  like  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  The  soil,  though  half  rock,  is 
sold  for  its  weight  in  gold,  merely  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  the  situation.  The  diiBculty 
of  procuring  servants  and  workmen  is  a  ge- 
neral complaint ;  finally,  there  are  not  enow 
of  poor  for  the  rich." 

All  this  would  be  too  delightful,  were  there 
no  reverse  to  the  medal.  M.  Simond,  like 
all  men  of  lively  imagination,  yields  to  the 
pleasure  of  describing  what  strikes  him  at 
the  moment,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  he  is  perfectly  con- 
sequent. Thus  he  closes  the  picture  above 
quoted,  by  the  following  comparison  ;— 
"  Frederick  the  Great  condemned  every  dra- 
goon to  be  bastunadoed,  who  should  happen 
to  fall  from  his  horse :— '  I  know  not  hoa>  it 
happens,  said  he,  but  none  of  them  fall  now.' 
Perhaps  the  dread  inspired  by  the  overseers 
or  church-wardens  prevents  the  English 
from  becoming  poor."'  This  confession 
amounts  to  something ;  but  here  is  one  still 
more  important : — "  When  I  ask  great  land- 
ed proprietors,  and  even  farmers,  why  they 
do  not  build  houses  for  their  labourers,  they 
usually  observe,  that  they  are  nests  of  vermin, 
poachers,  and  pilferers.  These  expressions 
seem  somewhat  hard,  and  I  confess  they 
diminish  the  ideas  of  universal  felicity,  which 
the  appearance  of  the  country  would  induce 
one  to  form.  Far  from  erecting  such  houses, 
the  rich  destroy  them,  or  let  them  fall  to 
decay;  the  labourers  generally  reside  in 
some  little  detached  town  or  village.  There 
are  then  obscure  corners,  in  which  the  poor 
are  heaped  up  like  sweepings  from  the  doors 
of  the  rich.  In  order  to  form  a  correct 
notion  of  the  general  prosperity,  one  must 
observe  all  that  passes  in  these  comers." 

The  author  enters  into  minute  details  con- 
cerning the  poor-laws,  and  the  inconve- 
nieiKes  to  which  they  give  rise ;  he  observes, 
that  the  overseers  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  treasury  of  the  poor, 
are  more  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  paltry  authority,  than  to  the  cares 
of  humanity.  Eager  to  domineer,  they  pry 
into  all  that  passes  in  the  families  of  the 
poor,  whom  they  subject  to  the  most  odious 
tyranny.  From'  the  account  given  by  M. 
Simond,  we  are  tempted  to  believe,  that  it 
is  better  to  run  the  risk  of  shocking  our 
economists  by  the  sight  of  a  few  rags  and 


'  These  learned  Tbebans  never  heard  of  oar 
eight  niiUlon*  a  year  of  poor's  rates. 


tatters,  than  to  impose  on  the  indigent, 
succour  for  which  they  must  pay  so  dear  a 
price. 

Who  will  believe  it?  The  mamifiicuires of 
England,  though  envied  by  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, and  admired  by  every  foreigner  who 
has  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  observing 
them,  are,  or  wilt  one  day,  become  the 
greatest  scourge  of  the  nation.  M.  Simond, 
who  cannot  be  accused  of  viewing  tlie  worst 
side  of  things,  acknowledges  that  the  ma> 
nufacturing  population  is  m  general  corrupt, 
degenerated,  both  in  morals  and  constitu- 
tion, and  equally  seditious,  whether  in  pros- 
perity or  misery.  At  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, and  Glasgow,  the  machines  are 
admired,  and  the  workmen  pitied,  but  parti- 
cularly the  children: — to  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  manufactory  is  a  sad  destiny 
for  childhood.  To  work  fur  more  than  It 
hours,  with  a  short  intermission,  and  after 
that  tu  attend  school  fur  one  hour,  a 
duty  by  no  means  calculated  to  amuse  the 
mind — such  is  the  daily  hfe  of  these  unfur> 
tunate  little  beings. 

But  we  must  distinguish  from  these  ma- 
nufactures a  number  of  establishments  which 
do  hunoiir  to  human  genius,  and  in  which  ■ 
the  steam-engine  executes  all  the  labours  of 
an  immense  manipulation.  The  almost  ge- 
neral application  of  the  steam-engine,  as  a 
principle  of  motion,  occasions  a  vast  saving 
both  of  money  and  workmen,  and  in  some 
measure  accounts  for  the  extraordinary 
eflbris  which  England  has  made,  urithout 
impeding  either  the  increase  of  her  riches  or 
her  popiilation.  There  luxury  employs  more 
men  than  in  any  other  nation  :  this  is  ap- 
parent from  the  vast  number  of  male-servants 
out  of  place,  to  be  met  with  in  the  streets 
of  London ;  they  are  calculated  to  amount 
to  50,000.  This  is  certainly  not  the  greatest 
advantage  which  has  resulted  from  the' 
use  of  the  steam-engine. 

In  sketching  the  picture  of  a  country 
which  has  created  fur  herself  an  existence 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ber 
territory  and  population,  in  comparison  with 
other  European  states,  the  highest  and  most- 
abstract  questions  of  political  economy  must 
frequently  present  themselves.  These  ques- 
tions the  author  has  in  general  treated  in  a 
summary  but  very  substantial,  way.  He 
rests  on  the  authority  of  the  best  English 
and  Foreign  writers  on  the  subject,  particu- 
larly on  that  of  Mr.  Malthus.  These  dis- 
cussions are  enlivened  by  an  animated  style, 
and  by  striking  ubservatiuus,  though  perhaps 
with  here  and  there  a  few  paradoxes;  and  are 
intermingled  with  facts  and  descriptions 
which  augment  the  interest  of  the  work  to 
the  reader  who  wishes  for  information,  and 
by  no  means  diminish  its  attractions  to  him 
who  looks  only  fur  amusement. 

Though,  for  her  industry  and  agriculture, 
England  is  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world;  though  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
sciences,  she  yields  to  no  other  nation ; 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  pos- 
sesses greatbeauties  in  literature,  yet  she  is 
by  DO  means  happy  in  the  cultivation  of 
tnose  arts  which  are  termed  the  ornaments 
^  Ufe;  we  do  not  alkide  to  those  frivolities 
of  which  it  wouM  be  childish  to  boast;  but ' 
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to  Mchitectitw,  fiftioting,«od JDiwic.  JBxcept 
9t.  Pjtiil's  Cathedral,  our  Mrthw  in«Btia»« 
no  edi6ce,  cither  public  or  private,  tbrougb- 
vut  England,  wbich  tan  be  tni]>  »tykd  re- 
tuarkabfe,  pot  even  anaong  th«ca$t)e»,  wiueb 
present  all  the  niaguificence  of  tbe  feudal 
ages,  and  in  which  tiie  most  cafMiitatiag 
luxury  of  aft  aNists  asd  enibellishMDMHrc. 

SJ.  Simond  beatow*  but  little  culogiiUR 
on  the  English  painters;  but  we  must  like- 
wise add,  tha^  be  speaks  irreveieMly  of  the 
Godb  of  Painting,  Rufkaet,  Gui4o,  Tttuih, 
&c.  It  is  only  withLa  these  few  veara,  liiai 
there  has  exiated  in  London  a  public  exhibi- 
tion of  picture^  similar  to.our  StUon,'  uiMler 
the  iiuspices  of  a  society,  who  esipioy  the 
money  received  for  admissions,  and  certain 
sums  provided  by  their  mesabers,  in  tfae 
purchase  of  pictures,  but  these  pictures  are 
too  few  in  number  to  aifurd  real  encourage- 
ment to  artists;  thus  they  almost  exidu- 
aively  devote  themselves  to  portrait  paint- 
tog.  The  Govcrnmeat  should  devote  funds 
to  this  object;  but  then  wl)at  would  the 
opposition  say  I  We  must  not,  however,  be 
too  hasty  in  condemning  the  English :  per- 
likaps  neither  their  climate  nor  tneir  haloUs 
permit  them  to  cultivate  the  arts,  and  to  go 
against  nature  would  only  be  adding  a  fresb 
iustance  of  insanity  to  thos«  which  they 
already  roaaifest !  !  !* 

Our  author  speaks  of  the  English  tragedy 
like  a  Frenchman,  and  of  the  French  tra- 
gedy like  an  l^glUbman ;  be  does  not,  how- 
ever, go  so  far  as  to  blaspheme  our  great 
poets,  and  it  cannot  be  aeoied  that  our 
tragic  system  is  defective  with  regard  to  na- 
ture and  effect;  this,  however,  we  would 
rather  tolerate  tbaa  see  our  stage  dishonour- 
ed by  monstrous  compositioiu.  We  know 
that  the  Euglisb  tragedy  admits  of  facce  and 
buffoonery,  an4  tl>e  English  actors  even 
overstep  the  boundaries  of  this  licence ;  the 
following  is  a  deKription  of  the  dumb  show 
of  one  of  the  grave-diggers  in  Hamlet: — 
having  set  to  work,  ana  entered  into  con- 
versation with  his  companion,  he  takes  off 
his  jacket,  folds  it  up  carefully,  and  lays  it 
on  one  side;  he  then  gives  two  or  three 
blows  with  his  pick-axe,  chats,  and  taking 
off  bis  waistcoat,  folds  it  up,  and  lays  it 
above  his  coat;  be  then  pulls  off  seven 
or  eight  under-waistcoats,  examines  them 
leisurely,  and  with  natural  gesticulation  folds 
up  each  in  a  different  way.  Every  change 
is  rapturously  applauded  by  the  audience. 
M.  Simond  thought  this  excellent;  in  bis 
opinion,  a  comic  episode  is  very  judiciously 
introduced  to  rettore  the  spring  exhauiUed  bi/ 
an  emotion  loo  long  protracted. 

As  to  comedy,  it  con.<>ists  of  Laztti,^  and 
nobody  will  now  go  to  see  Dryden  or  Sheri- 
dan's plays :  every  piece  is  interspersed  with 
what  are  termed  "  nomfme-umgi,*  in^nite- 


'  1°he  British  Gallery  in  Pall-MaU  is  evi- 
dently alluded  to. 

*  What  say  oar  friends  of  the  arts  to  this  > 
Wc  think  wc  coiifd  answer  for  tlitin. 

3  By  Utzzu,  u  meant  dumb  shew  or  farcical 
I^Kticnlation,  pantomime. 

*  Nomeiwe-^ongs  not  beiiift  tcaaslataUe  in 
the  ongiMl,  is  psisted  "  uoa  aeaxe  songs,'* 

'   is  •  iiuiiiliar  apiiellatiMi  (br  lb* 
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ly  mofo  abcwd  tli^q  our  Jiftfiigmirk,  which 
had  their  day  of  favor.  Those  songs  amuse 
the  English  prodigiously.  M.  Simond  con- 
cludes his  analysis  of  several  pieces,  by  ob- 
servations which  are  nuher  remarkable,  as 
pfoceeding  from  him. 

"  Theso  stupid  crudities,  clumsily  linkod 
tnf^tiicr  by  a  style  destitute  of  merit,  are 
astonishingly  successful :  they  sometiines 
mad«  me  wukU;  but,  iadit^,  if  I  can  re- 
proach myself  for  having  laughed  at  any 
thing,  it  would  be  the  wretched  insijiidities 
of  the  English  sti^e." 

Every  Iravrllev  who  has  visited  England 
is  naturally  asked,  whether  he  was  ever  pr^ 
sent  at  a  purUamentary  debate,  or  at  least 
whether  he  has  seen  the  iuterior  of  the  Par- 
liament Houses.  M.  Simood  amply  satisfies 
the  curious  on  these  two  particidars ;  wlial 
appeared  to  him  most  lemarkable  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  were  two  narrow  g»i- 
lerios,  running  along  both  sides  of  tl>e  in- 
terior, destioea  for  those  members  who  feel 
disposed  to  take  a  nap  4>iriag  tito  debate. 
There,  in  the  face  of  the  public  aiyl  his  eot- 
leagues,  the  honouiable  Meoaber  airanges 
the  cushions,  stretcb«»  himself  out  at  full 
length,  and  sttores  at  his  ease,  vitbout 
troubling  his  hea/l  about  the  progress  of  tbe 
discuMion.  Anothei  establishnxat,  no  less 
comfortable,  and  very  much  fr*4(ueatc(i  by 
the  honourable  memi>ers,  is  a  kitchen,  the 
excellent  beef-$teaJct  of  which  are  highly  ex- 
toiled  by  M.  Simond. 

There  i*  something  humourous  in .  the 
author's  d»scriptio«i  of  tbe  di&julties  which 
must  be  encoMOtercd  by  those  wlio  wiah  to 
gain  access  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
when  an  interesting  debate  it>  expected.  For 
tbe  infotmation  of  tbe  curkNW,  we  siutll 
meteW  observe,  that  payment  is  received 
for  aduisaion  as  at  the  doors  of  a  theatre, 
though  many  persons  previoualy  proiiidc 
themselves  with  an  order. 

M.  Sinaoad  very  ingeniously  compares  tbe 
trials  to  which  Epeush  ministers  are  sub- 
ject, to  those  to  which  the  savagea  of  Ametire 
condemn  tbeir  chiefs,  in  order  to  mirfttain 
whether  they  possess  the  <)uaiities  requisite 
for  commanders.  Ttiey  bury  them  up  to  the 
throat  in  an  ant-hill,  pinch,  and  torment 
them,  and  make  them  endure  both  hunger 
and  thirst.  Authority  must,  indeed^  possess 
very  powerful  charms,  since  man  wiU  endure 
so  nHbny  sufferings  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
or  preserving  iL  The  liberioi  of  Lbe  press  is 
another  ant-bill ;  it  is  impossible  to  form  a 
notioa  of  all  that  is  published  in  Knol^ndi, 
and  the  perfect  indiiierence  with  whi«n  tbis 
lirentk>usii«sa  is  tolesnted: — "Ooe  might 
naturaUv  suppose,  that  such  d«aclo«iu«s  as 
are  nuMB  would  overwhelm  with  shame 
those  who  are  the  objects  of  them ;  by  no 
means:  imn;iedinte)jr  aften  tbe  fegeUation, 
which  has  been  administered  by  the  baai  of 
tbe  joucnalist,  an  Eoglisbman  reauoMs  hia 
rank  in  socie^,  a»  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened." 

We  gladly  follow  M.  Simond  in  his  excur- 
sions to.  Weles  and  Scotland.  Welles  seems 
to  be  more  populous  then  any  other  part  of 
England;  there  everjr  thing  presents  a  smil- 
ing u>d  flourishing  aspect;  the  bouses  are 
duaiingly  white,  and,  the  in^intnqmtt  even 


wfajiiw  th«  atone*  of  tbn  rmit  A«ntw(  lyMt 
abodes ;  e?cry  cottage  baa  ita  iQse-tr«M^  iM 
honey-suckles,  its  vines,  and  its  pretty  littjb 
gravel  walk  leading  to  the  door.  .  A.^e  race 
of  inhabitaat*,  and,  in  particuUr,  ptet^ 
women ;  a  patnarcbel  oieihxatie%  an  mamt- 
factmit^  entahliahmwils,  no  ■■idnwin,  — e« 
thet  acts,  sciences,  nor  politics,  ^/k^  >¥iev 
and  tramjuH  pppuwvi^f.  Who  iprot^^^^t 
sigh  at  the  contemplation  of  such  a  picture  i 
who  would  not  wish  to  enA  hi^  days  in  tbe 
country  in  which  the  ancestors  of  tbe  good 
and  brave  Bas-Bretons  defended  their  liberty 
agninst  the  Dene*?  Who  wauM  net  wMi  to 
live  and  die  tktatfmMitMihmnnHtmmi*Uiiit 
cendutet  UUf  f  ,     •     ■■: 

Scotland  is  at  once  more  ba,rli^,9iu  aiyl 
more  civilized;  the  city  of  IfediDbufeh  is 
famed  for  science  and  literstuie  ;  attUvt^nt, 
however,  there  is  less  controversy(htttt<'ft(t- 
merty,  tbe  county  is  no  tonger  ngitattM  by 
the  gloon^  dooirines  ef  the  wes^tiriluaei 
the  pe«^k  of  Scotland  .still.  Br»<SK*A  nn 
affei'ting  rrcullectiun  of  Miry,  Edw«^d^|^|^ 
tbe  Count  d'Artuis,  who  t^ere  experienced 
the  warmest  hospitality,  and  the  most  mkfk- 
ed  demonstrations  of  aflectipu  and  rnpect. 
The  humidity  of  the  climate,  aiwl  bmIww** 
uf  the  seasons,  reader  tbe  coiinlry  extremely- 
fertile.  In  Scotland,  lands  let  biabe*i»k«a 
iu  England ;  the  farnvera  are  more labw^oua 
and  more  sober  than  their  southern  aeig.b- 
bours;  the  manufactures,  though  lessnupxr- 
ous,  are  in  as  high  a  state  of  perfection  as  in 
England. 

The  Hij^itdets  Iiave  undeifeeiie  » tetnl 
revolutioa  botb  in  their  mnncn  »nf)  tbetr 
character ;  they  a«e  better.  Ie4  better  «h«K 
lered,  and  better  clothed  than  they  formis^y 
were,  but  they  have  less  vigour,  less  cogptgc, 
and  less  generosity ;  in  a  word,  thiey  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  such  men  as  civiliza- 
tion creates.  Tbe  following  aneedote  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  a  wttvos  of  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  the  HiKblendars  of 
former  times: — When  a  reward  of  S0,000l. 
was  offered  for  the'  head  of  the  Pretender, 
two  brotherf,  named  Kennedy,  succeeded. in 
concealing  him  for  a  considerable  time;  they 
freauently  committed  theft  to  obUun  the 
food  necessai;y  for  his  exist^ce,  'and  at 
length  exposed  theu-  safety  so  far  as  to  carry 
off  the  iHiggage  of  a  General-OAcw,  in  ocder 
to  provide  the  Prince  with  shirts.-  Sone 
years  afterwards  one  of  these  very  men,  wko 
had  re.oisted  the  temptation  of  30,0001,  ,w»s 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  having  stolen  a 
cow  worth  about  SO  snillings.  On  ascending 
the  scaffold  for  his  execution,  he  took  off  bis 
bonnet,  and  thanked  heaven  that  iie  itnd 
never  betrayed  a  feUuw»creabire,  never  in- 
jured the  poor,  nor  refused  to  share  htn  bread 
with  the  needy;  he  then  with  apparent  in- 
difference submitted  to  his  fate.--tows  are 
perfectly  safe  in  ScotUnd  now-a-days;  but » 
fugitive  Prince,  on  whose  head  a  price  might 
be  set,  would  bie  in  a  hazardotw  situetion.*^ 

A  recapitulatioo  fiill  of  matter,  and  a  brie? 
sketch  of  Ireland,  form  the  conclusion  o 
this  work,  which  is,  we  think,  the  most  cpnq 
plete,  iustnictive,  and  agreeable  in  iu  kin; 


'  Onr  Authmi  was  not  a—n  aC  Mm 
laMJei^*  notiiWk  eC  WnvlMi^^'tf 
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tlMkt  bM  appeared  (inM  tbe  re-establishment 
of  our  intercouse  with  England,  Fifteen 
plaic»  ami  thirteen  vignetiest,  engraved  in 
good  style,  are  an  ornaineot  to  the  work,  fur 
which  we  feel  the  more  grateful  to  tlie  au- 
tkor,  because  they  were  not  necessary  to 
MMure  the  Miccess  of  the  pnblicatiou." 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ATHENS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  LUcrarji  Caxttle. 

Sir,  I  lua  perfeody  content  that 
Mr.  Barrow  shoald  have  the  lust  "throw 
in  the  literary  game,"-  altfaougli  his  was 
the  advantage  of  the  first.  The  criticism 
coalaii\ed  in  his  last  reply  requires  no 
comment. 

As  I  am  not  to  bare  tlie  happiness  of 
PMskoaiog  Mr.  Burrow  amongst  the  Ust 
of  tlMse  wlw  entertain  the  same  opinion 
with  myself,  on  a  point  of  some  import- 
ance in  tbe  elucidation  of  tlie  topography 
of  Athens,  I  must  be  content  with  the 
concurrence  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Haw- 
kins; who,  from  having  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  subject,  during 
a  residence  ol  several  years  in  Greece, 
maj  be  considered  as  an  ally  of  some 
weight.'  My  object  in  the  present  ap- 
pKcatiou  is  to  request  you  to  correct  a 
mistatvment  into  which  Mr.  Burrow  has 
pnrhaps  been  lead  by  my  want  of  per- 
spicuity. He  asserts,  that  Visconti  dis- 
covered what  I  "  had  not  done  with  ten 
thnes  the  attention — the  use  of  the  nu- 
meral letters  in  the  inscription."  1  cer- 
tainly anticipated  M.  Visconti  in  this 
discovery,  for  which,  however,  I  would 
not  be  understood  as  claiming  any  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  merit.  My  Essay 
on  this  inscription  recently  published  by 
Mr.  Walpole,  in  the  "  Memoirs  relating 
to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,"  had 
l^eu  more  than  two  years  in  the  liauds  of 
tbe  editor,  prior  to  tJie  visit  of  M.  Vis- 
conti to  this  eouotfy.*  In  this  interval  I 
have  had  an  occasion  to  make  one  cor- 
tcctioa  in  it,  which  is  there  noticed. 

1  have  reason  to  think  that  Visconti 
was  directed  to  that  remark  as  well  as  to 
the  application  of  the  term  referring  to 
the  taryatidet,  as  they  are  usually  term- 
ed, by  Mr.  William  Haniitou,  who  ac- 
coiapaiiied  him  ui  his  visit  to  the  Elgin 
coUectioit;  to  whom  I  bad  long  previous- 
ly coinmunicated  both  observations.  The 
little  attention  Visconti  had  botowed 
upon  the  subject,  is  obvious,  from  the 
orcumstance  of  his  omitting  a  word,  es- 
sential to  the  sense  of  the  passage,  which 
occurs  in  the  preceding  tiue. 

™lL***™»'"  wlating  to  Enropean  and  Asiatic 
TMkey,  pp.  498.49?. 

_  v-Mi<Vtw«Mi-s  tibsefvations  were  pnMidied 
in  1816.  ' 


I  I  did  not  venture  upon  tbe  publication 
of  this  singular  specimen  of  early  writing, 
until  I  had  consulted  some  of  the  first 
schohirs  of  the  age  :  amongst  others, 
Drs.  Parr  and  Maltby ;  tbe  latter  has 
alluded  to  it,  in  terms  of  approbation,  in 
liis  edition  of  MoceU's  Thesaurus,  pub- 
lished in  1 S 1 5.  ' 

This  explanation  I  conceive  to  be  due 
to  yourself  and  your  readers. 
I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
William  Wilkins. 
36,  Weymouth-Street,  Det.  17, 1817. 

LETlEllS    ON    SWEDEN. 

BY  BARON  BUROOINO. 

lETTEtt   Vllr. 

ToSch . 

Stockholm,  too*. 

SOPCBSTITIOaS — APPAKITIOH.H,  &C. 

What  I  have  already  said  to  yuu  of  Gus- 
tavus  the  Third,  ha^  probably  excited  many 
a  smile  at  the  weakness  of  the  human 
mind.'  But  the  most  singular  is  still  tu 
come!  There  was  at  Stockholm  a  Finn- 
lander,  named  Bictrnramm,  who  had  an 
office  in  the  Chancery,  where  he  had  to 
traaslat*  the  Swt^ish  ordinaaces  into  the 
FioBland  langnage;  a  plain  modest  man, 
whe  had  nothing  of  the  rharUUan  about 
him.  Without  any  knowledge  of  cliemistry 
and  physics,  he  possessed  one  of  the  most 
singular  talents  that  can  be  imagined.  H« 
opened  fast-locked  doors,  without  any  key 
or  any  smith's  tool.  He  only  put  iolo  the 
key-hoie  a  pointed  piece  of  wood,  made  the 
sigo  of  the  croKS  over  it,  spoke  some  words, 
aad — in  an  instant  the  door  sprung  open  !— 
HigUy  credible,  and  by  no  means  credMlous 
persons,  have  assured  me  themselves,  that 
they  have  been  eye-witnegses  of  this.  Great 
chiKch  dciors,  which  had  just  been  strongly 
fastened,  fiew  open  with  much  force. as  soon 
as  he  inade  use  of  his  charm.  The  eye- 
witness only  observed  that  B.  had  a  brown 
polished  stone  in  his  hand,  of  an  unknown 
composition. 

,  The  king  beard  a  great  d«at  of  this  very 
singular  man,  who,  fdr  irom  seeking  to  de- 
ceive, endearoured  to  avoid  celebrity  as 
much  as  he  could ;  Hved  in  peaceful  retire- 
ment, and,  like  a  new  Proteus,  gave  proofs 
of  his  talents  only  when  compelled.  Gusta- 
vus  wished  to  be  acquainte<l  with  him,  and 
intimated  that  he  would  send  for  him,  to 
convince  himself  of  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  wonderful  powers  attributed  to  him, 
but  informed  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he, 
(the  king,)  to  guard  himself  against  decep- 
tion, would  not  acquaint  him  beforehand  of 
the  particular  day  or  hour ;  he,  however,  let 
him  know,  (which  might  as  well  have  been 
omitted  but  relata  reftro .')  that  an  old 
ruinous  church,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gripsholm  Castle,  where,  at  that  time,  the 
court  resided,  was  fixed  on  for  the  scene  of 
this  operation.  From  this  moment  strict 
watch  was  of  course  kept,  that  nobo«ly  should 
eater  the  clturch,  in  which  divine  worship 
bad  long  ceased  to  be  performed. 


'  Obtervaiiones,  p.  xjviii. 


In  the  middle  of  tbe  night  one  of  the  king's 
courtiers  suddenly  came  to  BioBrnranim's 
door.  B.  is  in  lied.  He  must  set  up,  and 
quickly  dress  himself,  under  the  »lncte$t 
watch  of  the  king's  messenger,  get  with  him 
into  the  carriage;  ant*,  they  immediately 
(Iroveoff.  The.v  arrive  early  in  the  inurning  at 
Gripsholm.  The  king  and  tive  ot  his  con- 
fidential attendaivts,  and  Bioernramm,  jgo  to 
the  appointed  church.  B.  said  bef(>re/iand, 
that  he  would  make  a  figure  appear,  which 
thoy  should  see  one  al'ter  another.  The 
figure  would  appear  to  all  o(  them  with  the 
same  features,  hut  to  each  in  a  diflerent  at- 
titude. He  had  neither  any  instrumeui,  (or 
at  least  any  visible  one,)  nor  any  chemical 
ii»itrcdirnt.  Alter  repealing  several  unin- 
telligible words,  he  takes  the  persons  pre- 
sent one  after  another,  by  the  band,  and 
brings  them  into  a  comet  of  the  church, 
and  what  do  they  see  now?  a  human  form 
standing  upright  and  motionless,  but  with 
the  e^es  open,  and  every  appearance  of  life. 
The  hgiire  seemed  to  be  a  youth  of  about 
IS  or  16  years  of  age,  covered  in  a  white 
garment,  something  similar  to  a  priest's 
mantle.  One  of  the  spectators 'saw  only  the 
upper  half  of  the  arm  of  this  figure,  another 
only  the  under  half;  from  a  third  there  was 
hid  another  part  of  tike  figure,  as  if  a  kind  of 
mist  alternately  concealed  a  part  of  it  from 
the  eyes ;  but  all  six,  on  communicating 
their  observtaions,  agreed  that  they  bad  seen 
a  youth  standing  upright,  clothed  in  white. 
B.  could  not  have  produced  the  successive 
changes  by  new  processes;  lor  as  one  of  the 
spectators  had  contemplated  the  appariiian 
at  his  leisure,'  (every  one  was  allowed  six  or 
eight  minutes,  time  enough  to  prevent  any 
illusion  of  the  senses)  B.  led  him  by  the 
hand  back  to  his  place,  taking  anotlier  in  his 
turn  to  the  corner  of  the  elMircfa. 

The  youthful  figure  was  surrounded  by  a 
radiant  circle;  but  B.  hstd  expressly  desired 
them  not  to  come  too  near  to  it,  and  espe- 
cially not  to  touch  it,  because  the  touch,  as 
be  was  convinced,  would  produce  a  violent 
electrical  shock.  •  Every  one  obeyed  his  in- 
structions. They  at  last  alt  went  away.  The 
spectator*,  astonished  at  what  they  had  seen, 
asked  one  another  the  eui  bono  of  such  a 
miracle ;  but  could  not  deny  it,  and  still  less 
explain  it. 

In  order  to  make  ymi  shake  your  head 
still  more,  my  dearcautious,  sceptical  friend  ! 
I  add,  that  I  have  heard  all  this  related  in  a 
very  small,  chosen  circle ;  and  even  by  one 
of  the  six  eye-witnesses,  who  is  most  «er- 
tainly  neither  an  anecdote  hunter  nor  a  vi- 
sionary. The  same  Biomramm  possessed, 
as  equuKy  credible  persons  have  assured  me, 
several  other  gifts  of  this  kind,  of  which  he 
could  himseir  give  no  account,  and  would 
say  nothing  more  tJian  that,"  God  hadgiveit 
them  to  him,  and  that  they  did  not  belong 
to  the  vaia,  arrogant  men  of  learning,  who 
pretended  to  know  the  reason  of  every  thing." 
In  fine,  he  was  far  from  boasting  of  these 
wonderful  gifts,  dispkycd  them  uuwillinglv, 
and  frequently  refused  re4)uests  of  this  kind, 
saying, "  One  must  not  tempt  God."  Some- 
times, however,  he  yielded ;  and  the  follow- 
ing is  an  accouut,  by  an  eye-witness,  ef  what 
was  then  seen.  "  He  placed  a  woodea  tMe, 
without  any  metal  abmit  it,  in  tbe  middle  of 
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a  dark  room ;  and  on  the  table,  three  candle- 
sticks, either  of  ivory  or  of  china.  When 
be  had  then  spoken  a  few  words,  there  issued 
from  the  joints  of  the  doors  and  windows 
brilliant  lights  of  many  colours,  which  at 
£rst  danced  round  the  spectators,  and  then 
stood  still  upon  the  candlesticks,  and  spread 
such  a  light  hi  the  roam,  as  if  it  had  been 
brilliantly  illuminated  with  wax  tapers.  At 
another  time,  he  took  steel  and  flint,  and 
struck  them  together,  as  one  usually  strikes 
a  light,  when  there  appeared  a  radiant  figure, 
which  was  first  visible  in  one  corner  oT  the 
room ;  at  a  second  stroke,  in  a  moment 
changed  its  place,  and  showed  itself  in  ano- 
ther corner ;  and  at  a  third  stroke,  upon  the 
Miling." 

I  looked  the  relaters  of  these  miraculous 
stories  sharp  in  the  face,  to  see  if  they  were 
raving,  or  if  they  wanted  to  make  a  juke  of 
my  credulity  ;  hut  I  ara  certain  that  neither 
was  the  case.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  deny 
these  stories  and  to  believe  them  ;  and  the 
incredulous  philosopher  is  not  satisfied  with 
merely  doubting.  The  eye-witness  whom 
I  last  ineniionea,  had,  during  this  singular 
transaction,  asked  himself:  lognoosondettof 
I  asked  myself  the  same  question,  as  he  re- 
lated it  to  me;  and  perhaps  you  will  do  so 
likewise,  while  you  are  reaaing  this. 

EPITAPHS. 
For  the  LUerary  Gtntette. 

December  lOih,  1817. 
Mr.  Editor,  I  was  very  much  pleased  with 
the  observations  on  Epitaphs,  which  appear- 
ed in  the  last  number  of  your  Literary  Ga- 
Mtte,  and  with  the  specimens  of  the  ludi- 
crous there  exhibited.  Similar  to  one  of 
tliem,  is  the  following : 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Betsey  Bowden  ; 
She  wou'd  live  longer,  bot  she  cou'd  en. 
HIr  leg,  e'en  tlioD^  it  budg'd  no  more. 
Still  ma — alas,  one  running  sore ! 
JjHttbaome  it  ran,  both  night  and  day, 
Bnt  carried  Betsey— 'cinm  away." 
The  gentleman  who  communicated  these 
lines  to  me,  observed :  "  I  can  answer  for 
the  exactness  of  the  first  two,  and  for  the 
|)reservation  of  the  general  idea  in  the  labt 
four :   but  in  these,  I  believe,  there  is  more 
antithesis  than  is  warranted  by  the  original," 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  church-yard  of 
Little  UempMtD,  in  Devonshire. 

But  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  epitaphs 
that  has  ever  come  to  my  kitowledge,  may 
be  seen  on  a  headstone,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  church-yard,  in  the  parish  of  West  Al- 
lington,  in  the  same  county. 

Here  Ueth  the  body  of 
Daniel  JtStrj  the  Son  of  Mich- 
ad  Jefifery  and  JMm  hu  Wifi:  he 
Was  buried  ye  i  day  of  Srptrrober 
1746  and  in  ye  IStb  year  of  his  Age 
This  yotitfa  When  In  bit  Sickness  lay 
did  for  the  minister  .Send  *  that  he  would 
Come  tc  with  him  pray  *  Bnt  be  would  not  atend 
But  when  this  young  Man  Buried  was 
the  minister  did  him  admit  *  be  should  be 
Carried  into  Charcb  *  that  he  might  roonpy  geet. 
By  tiiis  yon  See  what  man  will  dwo*  to  geet 
money  if  be  can  *  who  did  refuse  to  come 
and  Pray  *  by  the  Foresaid  young  Man !!! 
The  above  was  transcribed,  verbatim  et  lite- 
ratim, as  a  curiosity  in  its  way'.    It  may  nut 
be  atniis  to  add,  that  on  the  setting  up  of 


this  stone,  the  church-wardens  immediately 
waiteii  on  the  minister  of  the  parish,  re- 
presenting to  him  the  ofience  which  tlit- 
epitaph  had  given  theiusclvcs,  and  his  p.v 
risliiiiiier.s  in  general,  from  the  scandiiluus 
falsrhuuds  it  contained,  and  the  stigma  in- 
tended to  be  fixed  by  it  on  his  character : 
for  they  knew,  that  the  deceased  had  died 
of  a  vinilent  small-pox,  and  so  suddenly, 
that  titere  was  scarcely  time  for  giving 
notice  of  his  illness  before  his  death  con- 
Grnied  it.  They  therefore  begged,  that  the 
epitaph  might  be  obliterated,  jind  that  they 
might  be  supported  by  his  concurrence  iu 
doing  it.  But  he,  having  gratified  the 
church-wardens'  indignation  and  his  own 
curiosity,  by  looking  at  the  inscription,  de- 
sired tnat  it  migt-t  be  permitted  to  remain ; 
for  "  he  could  not  allow  himself  to  have  a 
share  in  the  destruction  of  such  poetry  ! " — 
TUii  minister  was  the  learned  Mr.  Pyfe,  son 
of  Mr.  Pyle,  formerly  of  Lynne  Regis,  in 
Norfolk,  the  author  of  the  Paraphrase  on  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  in  the  manner  of  S.  Clarke's 
on  the  Gospels. 

In  contrast  with  the  above  vulgar  abuse, 
allow  me  to  subjoin  an  elegant  distich,  from 
Stoke-Gabriel,  in  Devon  i 
Fair  Flower! — transplanted  by  the  hand  of  Love, 
To  bnd  and  bloom  in  milder  bowers  above." 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  officiating 
minister  of  every  parish  wutild  exercise  a 
right  which  he  unquestionably  possesses; 
(and  for  which  church- wardens  in  general 
are  but  ill  qualified)  I  mean,  that  ofgiving 
his  imprimatur  to  sepulchral  publications. 
Surely  no  epitaph  should  appear  unsanc- 
lionec  by  the  clergyman.  Fiom  his  regular 
inspection  and  occasional  suggestions,  the 
memorials  of  the  dead  would  acquire  a  tone 
and  a  spirit  of  which  we  can  at  present  form 
DO  conception :  and  even  the  country  church- 
yard would  become  a  repository  of  moral  in- 
struction and  Christian  admonition,  eqiially 
adapted  to  untotored  and  cultivated  minds. 
Fur,  cautious  in  excluding  from  the  eaiteph 
all  vulgarity  and  prufaiieuess,  thejudicious 
inspector  would  nerer  lose  sight  of  simpli- 
city. Mos^tjs. 
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HYDROPHOBIA. 

From  the  Amsterdam  Courant  of  the  15th, 
Frankfort,  Dec.  7. 

Our  Journals  have  for  some  time  past  con- 
tained accounts  of  the  salutary  enects  ex- 
perienced in  Russia  from  the  application  of 
the  plant  Ali$ma  Plantago  as  a  cure  for  Hy- 
drophobia. Mr.  Swiuiii,  a  Russian  traveller, 
is  said  to  have  discovered  this  remedy;  we 
now,  however,  understand,  that  Mr.  Reh 
mann,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  made  known  the  use  of  this  plant 
upwards  of  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Rehmanu  asserts,  that  the  plant  above 
mentioned  is  not  the  only  one  which  the 
people  of  Russia  regard  as  an  efficacious  cure 
for  Hydrophobia :  many  others  are  used  in 
the  different  provinces  of  that  Empire  which 
are  celebrated  among  t!.e  country-people  as 
infallible  remedies  (or  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 
We  subjoin  a  list  of  some  of  these  plants 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Mr. 
Rebmann. 


1.  Caronaboli  'patulai  L'-»-4.  CWnftpanula 
glomeralaL. — S.Gentianapneunomanthe. — 
4.  Gentiana  amarelfa.— 5.  P<ile«A6niuni  coeni- 

leum 6.   Hypericum    dobiiim    leerg. — 7. 

I'halicorum  havuin.— 8.  A  plant  ulncft  » 
Russian  botanist  s,opp"ses  to  be  tTie  P4ris 
quadrafolia  L.  and  which  is  made  use  of  by 
the  Coss4cks  of  tba  Don.— 9.  Cichoreuni 
inttbus.-— 10.  Genista  tiucwria.r-H.  Twn*- 
ceturo  vulgare. — IS.  Anagaliis  tkare  p«eniceo. 
— 13.  RanuM-ulM  sc«ieNtus  L.'<a.pplied  ex- 
ternally.—14.  The  rootof  tb«<  PoiygMum 
bistorta.  — 15.  MerwieraHs  perenm«.->^t6. 
The  warm  blood  of  quadruftidS'  whldv  h»8 
for  a  length  of  time  been  regarded  as  a  cure 
for  the  falling  sickness. 

Mr.  Rehtpaiin  j^stly  observes,  that  nojj« 
of  these  rcmcmes  can  be  relied  on  ^s  e(]^i^ 
ciouH  until  their  effects  are  proved  by  ^f;dwal 
experiments.  But  as  every  .]»opular  Do^on 
of  this  kind  is  worthy  the  attention  of  ;the 
learned,  it  is  to  be  lio|)ed,  that  the  powef  0f 
the  above-mentioned  remedied  witt  twaMrt^ 
tained  by  the  impartial  and  repeated  eupcrn 
meats  of  skilful  physicians  and'naturftlisMr 


LEARNED  SOCIETIES. 


OxFono. — Wednesday,  Dec.  17,  the  tait 
day  of  Michaelmas  Term,  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  admitted  to  Degrees! 

DOCTOR   IN   CIVIL    LAW. 

Rev.  James  Moore,  of  St.  Juhn'«Colli«(9. 

BACBELORS    IN    DIVIVITT. 

Rev.  John  Russel,  sometime  Stndeot  of 
Christ  Church,  and  now  Master  of  the  School 
of  Charter  House,  Grand  Corapoundtr.    '  ' 

Rev.  Charles  Wrottesly,  Fellow  «f  All 
Souls'  College. 

MASTERS   OF    ARTS. 

Rev.  William  Sutton,  of  Balliol  Colleee. 
Rev.  Robert  Heath,  of  St.  John's  Collegi. 
Rev.  Robert  FaithfulI.ofWadham  College. 

BACnSLORS   OF    ARTS. 

Mr.  John  Sydenham,  of  Exeter  College. 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Watling.of  Jesus  Coil. 

Mr.  Francis  Bayett  Grant,  of  Cbrist 
Church. 

Mr.  Wm.  Ferriar,  of  Brasennose  College. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Henderson,  of  Brasennose 
College. 

FrMerick  Sullivan,  Esq.  of  Brasennose 
College. 

Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Brasennose  Cofk 

Mr.  John  Woodcock,  of  New  College. 

Mr.  George  John  Thomas,  of  St.  Maiy 
Hall. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Aylward  Vigors,  of  Tcioity 
College. 

Mr.  G«orge  Warry,  of  Trinity  College. 

Mr.  Philip  Filleul,  of  Pembroke  College. 

The  whole  number  of  Degrees  in  MictmeU 
masTerm  was— D.  D.  5;  D.  M.  9;  B.CL. 
1;  B.  D.  6;  B.M.  «;  B.  C.  L.  3 ;  One  In- 
corporation of  B.C.  L.;  M.A. 19;  B.A.70; 
Matriculations  143. 

The  whole  number  of  Matrieolatlons  for 
the  last  year  ending  at  Michaelmas,  was  335, 

The  number  of  Candidates  to  whom  Testi- 
moniums  for  their  Degrees  were  given  bj 
the  Public  Examiners,  on  tlie  litth, biit  who- 
were  notadmiued  into  eittier  «f  tba  ClMMi, 
amounted  to  43. 
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ORIGINAL.  POErRY. 

TIPPOO  8ULTAUN. 
«  Be  who  left  hU  palace  in  the  morning,  a 
pofreriul,  imperions  Saltaiin,  was  brought  back 
A  lump  of  clay,  bis  capital  taken,  and  his  king- 
dom  overthroWn."  (Letter  in  the  Bombay 
Courier,  34tli  Angnat,  1790.) 

'  That  day,  he  row 
In  health  and  ia«ty  |>«wer,— iinltaiiD  of  half 
The  Ea«t— Fresh,  like  the  morniDg  sun — (Alas  ! 
And  with  that  so*  to  die.)— His  ^rt  nas  snch 
JU  well  became  a  king.— Hi|;h  beat  bis  heart 
With  pride— and  expeclalion  ou  his  brow 
Sat  grimly  smiling. . 

The  guards  awoke  —  each  from  his  feverish 

dream 
Of  conqnest  or  of  fear  ;— the  ttnmpet  plain'd 
Thro'  the  far  citadel,  and  ihousands  trooped 
Obedient  to  its  monrnfiil  melody — 
Soldier  and  chief,  and  shive.  —  And  he,  the 

while. 
Traversed  his  hall  of  power,  and  with  a  look 
BMply  observaat,  glanced  on  all ;— then,  wav- 

Hiadiuk^  arm, struck  thro'  the  listening  crowd 
Silence  and  dnmb  respect ;— liis  glaring  eye 
flknUttl  with  ttiKMcre, — and  from  his  tongue 
Stream'il  words  pf  vengeance  ; — Fame  he  pro- 
mised then. 
And  wealth  and  honoors  to  tlie  brave,  bnt  wo 
9o  those  who  fitil'd  him. 


Stood  all  defenceless. — Ah,— aftash — and  quick  I  mediately  giveu,  and  soon  after  the  lady 
Pled  the  dark  ball  of  deaths— Right  thro' the  I  apiicared,  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning, 

_.  .1  „_:.  J  ,•        i-__.i  ..  <-    .     .».LT    shade. 


There  he  stood, — a  king, 

Half-rircled  by  M«  Asian  chivalry. 
In  flgnre  as  some  Indian  Sod, — or  Kke 
Satan,  when  he  beneath  his  burnhw  dome 
Marshal'd  the  8ery  cherubim,  and  called 

All  kefl  M  amw. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  saa  blaaed  into  day  .—Yet  may  I  not 
Tell  of  the  battle,  save  that  sounds  of  war 
Came  thickening ;— first,  the  steed's  shrill  neigh, 

the  drum 
Rolling  at  intervals—  the  bugle  note, 
Mix'd  with  the  hoarse  command— alternately— 
Then  (nearing  on,)  the  6rm  and  regaUr  tread^ 
The  tranipliu;;  horse,  the  creaking  wheel  that 

bore 
The  dread  artillery.— Some  might  tell  at  fau-ge 
How  Uiokc  fitr-dvepened  somids  were  heard, 

that  seem 
To  spread,  and  fill  the  vacant  element- 
How  tierre  the  dark  king  bore  liini  on  tliat  day. 
And  bravely, — like  a  cumninn  slave  be  fouglit, 
Heedles»  ot  l.fe,  and  cheer'd  the  soldier  on.— 
Deep  In  his  breast  the  bulleU  sank— but  he 
Kept  on— and  thisbok'd  nobly— like  a  king.— 
That  day  he  earn'd  a  title  with  his  life— 
And  made  bis  lues  respect  him. 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  When  he  grew  fidM  towards  night. 

Hi*  soldiers  bore  him  in,— they  wept,— he  was 
Their  old  commander,  and  (wbate'er  bis  life,) 
Had  led  them  on  to  conqne»t.— Then -(it  was 
Hi*  wish)— tliey  placed  him  ou  hi*  throne. 

He  sat 

Like  some  dark  form  of  marUe,— with  an  eye 
Staring  and  strained  with  pain,  and — motion- 


brain 
It  went,  (a  mortal  messenger,) — and  atl 
That  tlien  renwined  of  that  prcmd  Asian  king, 
(Who  startled  fndia  far  and  wide,  and  »hook 
The  deserts  with  his  thunder,)  was— a  name.' 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  morning  raw  him  in  his  strengUi.— The  noon 
Fnrions  and  bleeding,  bnt  a  king.— The  night 
A  lump  of  clay  I— Mark  this,  ye  whoshali  read 
My  tate,  and  draw  the  moral. 

KOSOLIA. 

Rammenta  chi  t'  adora 

Ancora  in  f ««<•  ilat»—. 

Ask  me  no  more  of  her ; 
The  tale  is  idle— past— 'tis  of  the  ihings 
That  lie  i'  th'  heart,  as  in  a  monument. 
Faded, — bnt  holy— not  to  be  disturb'd. — 
Yet,  'twere  not  ranch  to  say ,  that  she  was  fair,— 
No— nor,  that  when  she  sniil'd,  her  smile  was 

Most  subtly  sweet ;  —  nor,  that  her  slender 

form 
Was  tonch'd  with  grace  by  natnre.— Aye,  yon 

wave 
Dying  in  lines  of  silver,— thb  green  stem 
Wreathing  its  sangnine  clusters  o'er  our  heads, 
That  willow  swaying  in  the  snn-set  wind. 
Are  but  its  emblems— lifeless  images. 
Bat  for  her  cheek's   carnation,  —  see  those 

streaks 
Tinting  the  ocean  clouds, — anon  a  6ash 
From  pale  to  crimson  liglitiiig  up  their  wreaths 
Like  roses  springing  from  the  mounttun't  snow  I 
AnoD  a  lone,  a  wave  of  hyacinth, 
With  golden  touches,  as  it  meets  the  sun 
Floating  between    their  pomp.    Look   there, 

and  see, 
Tho'  faint,  tlie  summer  heaoty  other  dmek. 
With  the  dark  tress  tliat  veiled  it. 

When  1  sat 

Beneath  her  eye— I  feltit»  splendour  on  me. 
Like  a  bright  spell. — 'TIS  not  the  diamond's  ray. 
Nor  vesper  star-light,  nor  aught  beautiful 
In  this  descending  sun,  or  in  this  world. 
Can  bring  me  back  it*  witchery ;— twas  a  soul 
Thst  has  no  portraiture  on  earth,  a  beam. 
As  we  have  heard  of  angels,  where  no  lips 
Are  wanted  to  give  utterance  to  the  thonght. 
Its  glance  wa*  radiant  thought. — Yet  whun  her 

voice 
Spoke  to  me,  or  at  evening  o'er  her  lute 
Kreatheil  some  old  melody,  or  clws'd  the  day 
With  her  due  hymn  to  the  Virgin,—!  nave 

tum'd 
Ev'n  from  the  glory  of  her  eye— to  weep 
Tears  |tainful  from  their  joy.— 1  weep  no  more, 
My  world  is  done.— There  lies— Rosolia's  nave. 


And  gfaMsy  as  with  death,- hi*  lips  compressed 
Spoke  inward  agouy — yet  seem'd  be  resolute 
To  die  a  king  1 — A  foeman  came,  and  strove 
To  tear  away  bis  regal  diadem ; — 
Tlien  turned  his  eye,— he  rose — one  flush  of 

anger 
Tinted  his  cheek- and  fled.— He  grasp'd  his 

•word, 
Aad  simck  hi*  Uitt— fhiat,  «s«lei*  blow;— aad 

tlWB 


SKEl'CHES  OF  SOCIETY. 


ANECDOTE  OF  A  SPANISH  WIDOW. 
One  day  (said  a  foreigner  of  distinction) 
while  I  was  on  a  visit  lu  her  Excellency  the 
beautiful  and  charming  Duchess  de  ^nte 
P— - ,  Madame  tie  S— — ,  the  widow  of  an 
officer  of  the  Walloon  guards,  came  with  a 
petition  that  she  might  be  admitted  by  her 
Grace  to  the  honor  of  an  audience.  The 
Duchess,  on  receiving  this  message,  appear- 
to  hesitate  on  the  answer  she  should  return, 
which  induced  me  to  request  that  I  might 
be  no  impediment  to  ber  granting  the  inter- 
view solicited ;  on  which  ao  assent  was  Ub> 


and  veiled  from  head  to  foot.  Thi< 
however,  she  raided  as,  with  an  air  of  incon- 
solable grief,  she  approached  the  Duchess, 
»nd  informed  her  that  she  had  within  a  few 
days  experienced  the  greatest  of  misfortunes 
in  the  loss  of  the  best  of  husbands ;  adding, 
while  a  torrent  of  tears  bathed  her  face,  *  As 
you  ma»t  be  sensible,  Madame,  tiothing  can 
be  more  deplorable  titan  the  situation  of  a 
poor  officer's  widow  since  the  Queen  and  the 
Duke  of  Uipperda  have  persuaded  the  King 
to  suppress  their  pensions.  I  am  actually  in 
danger  of  wanting  bread,  unless  your  Excel- 
leiicy  will  take  compassion  on  me,  and  re> 
lieve  my  distress  by  marrying  me  to  the 
Lieutetiaiit-Colonel  of  the  regiment."  This 
petition  was  closed  with  subs  and  sighs. 

I  pity  you  most  sincerelv,"  replied  the 
Duchess,  "  but  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstiuid  by  what  means  I  can  eflect  yotir 
wishes,  and  oblige  the  Lieutenant-Colonel 
10  accept  the  hand  you  are  so  willing  to 
bestow  on  bim." 

By  the  easiest  in  the  worid.  Madam," 
eagerly  returned  the  widow,  "^ou  have 
only  to  order  the  Marquis  de  Spinola,  lo- 
specioi^geoeral,  to  grant  me  a  formal  per- 
mission to  marry  the  Lieutenant-Colonel." 

The  Duchess  then  inquired  whether  any 
attachment  subsisted  between  her  and  the 
officer  with  whom  she  wished  to  be  united. 
"Ah!  Madame,"  exclaimed  the  petitioner, 
with  great  animation,  "  I  have  long  enter- 
tained fur  him  a  great  affection,  and  t  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  returns  it,  and 
will  readily  consent  to  be  united  to  me  when 
he  knows  it  was  my  husband's  wish,  who 
knew  of  my  partiality,  that  I  should  marry 
his  friend." 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Duchess  to  pre- 
serve her  gravity  at  this  artless  avowal  of 
the  fair  mourner's  pUns  and  feeling* ;  but, 
quickly  sorcening  her  laugh  into  a  smile,  she 
graciously  assured  Madame  de  S— —  of  her 

"ingiicss  to  serve  her;  but  feeling,  :he~ 
added,  that  the  speaking  to  the  Inspector- 
general  cm  the  subject  of  the  widow's  wishes 
would  come  with  more  propriety  from  her 
husband  than  from  herself,  she  would  im- 
mediately repair  to  his  Excellency,  and  pro- 
cure permission  for  her  intruductioa  to  bim, 
when  she  might  plead  ber  own  cause  to, 
which  her  eloquence  could  not  fail  to  give 
due  effect.  Fur  this  purpose  her  Grace  quit-  ' 
ted  the  room. 

As  the  Duke  de  Sainte  P—  was  at  this 
time  confined  with  the  gout,  Madame  was 
pleased  at  having  an  opportunity  of  aflhrd- 
ing  him  a  Utile  amusement  at  the  expense 
of  the  widow ;  compensating,  however,  for 
so  doing,  by  first  ootaining  a  promise  from 
her  husband,  that  be  would  embrace  ber 
cause.  Having  prepared  her  lord  for  the 
smiles  and  tears,  and  melancholy  graces  of 
the  afflicted  relict,  the  Duohess  returned  to 
conduct  her  to  his  Excellency,  who  had  with 

him,  when  Madame  de  S entered,  the 

minister  at  war,  and  another  nobleman  of 
the  court.  The  widow,  after  jiracefully  bend- 
ing to  the  Duke,  repeated,  with  still  stronger 
expressionsol  grief  and  agitation,  the  request 
wbich  slie  bad  Dcfote  addreseed  to  ber  Grace. 
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vmi^unmAwr  oa'SEtfe,  and- 


YoniiR  Cliflbrd,  Itfr.  fVallaik. 

Warwick,  Mr.  Banard. 

Jack  Cade,  Mr.  Harlty. 

Horner,  ike  Armonrer,  3tr.  Wtmitstr. 

Peter,  his  Preutice,  Mr.  Knight. 

Queen  Maraiaret,  ifrt.  Gltetr. 

Salisbury,  Bitckiogh«m,  aiid  we  beftett^ 
Exeter,  NorthuniMrhai)^,  8te.  wer«  fcttv 
among  the  characters,  and  performed  by 
Messrs.  Bengough,  T.  P.  Cowke,  B.  PMf-  - 
lips,  Powell,  &c.  whHe  Oxberry,  Covcney, 
Hughes,  and  Smith,  filled  the  lower  parts  its 
followers  of  Cade,  &r. 

Of  the  three  plays  whence  this  play  i» 
compotmded,  we  feel  the  most  entire  con> 
viction  that  the  ^rut,  called  "  the  First  pan 
of  KiDg  Henry  VI."  was  net  writtea  by 
Shakspeare,  but  by  Marlowe,  Greene,  ail# 
probably  Pecle ;  and  brouelit  fnrward  about 
1590,  under  the  title  of  "The  first  part  of 
the  Contention  of  the  two  &mons  HonsM 
of  Yorke  and  Lancaster;  and  that  the  se- 
cond and  liird  parts,  as  Malone  contends, 
were  re-raodelled  and  appropriated  by  ouf 
immortal  hard,  from  "  the  True  'fragtdie  ^ 
Richard,  Duke  qfTorke,''oftl\e  sameaiilhors. 

Id  the  original,  the  first  play  coinnieoce» 
with  the  obsequies  of  Henry  V.,  and  th» 
speech, 
"  HMi«b»  ib«  Hem'M  wMi  MaA,  yield  dsy  u^ 

night," 
whicb  has  been  transferred  by  Cibber  to 
Richard  III.;  and  dwelii^j;  on  the  wara  10 
France,  in  which  th»  Maid  of  Orleans  it  itt0 
heroine,  it  ends  with  Sufiblk's  sucoes*  in  n*' 
gotialing  the  maniage  of  MargsMt  at  AA>' 
vergne  to  Henry  the  VI.  The  second  ptay 
begms  with  the  Queen's  arrival,  and  going, 
through  the  feuds  of  the  rival  Roses,  ron- 
ciudes  with  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Yorkists.  The  third  plav' 
commences  with  Henry's  adoption  of  Yorhr 
as  bis  successor;  detailk  the  defeat  anddeatfc 
of  the  Duke  of  York;  the  turn  of  affairs  at 
the  battle  of  Towtun  ;  the  elevation  of  £d> 
ward  IV.  to  the  throne,  and  the  civil  war^  in 
which  Warwick,  (who  changes  sides,)  King 
Henry,  and  his  son  Edward,  fail  martyrs  t» 
their  rivals. 

These  three  pieces  constitute  a  mass,  in 
which  there  is  either  no  leading  character^ 
(speaking  in  the  stage  phrase,)  or  several 
wnich  divide  the  interest.  Thus  Tallwu 
Warwick,  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  Richard  Duke  of  York,  Etlwanf 
IV.  his  eldest  son,  and  Richard  of  Gluuce»f 
ter  his  brother,  so  well  known  to  us  as 
Richard  III.,  as  the  action  proceeds,  become 
in  turn  the  prominent  figures.  The  com- 
piler of  this  Play  strikes  oat  the  first  and 
two  last  of  these,  and  enriches  his  Duke  of 
York  with  their  spoHs^  who  is  thereby  ren- 
dered more  efiective  m  exact  proportion  as 
his  delineation  is  removed  from  the  (ruth  of 
history.  In  his  mouth  is  pot  the  speeches 
of  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  of  Duke  Humphrey, 
of  Warwick,  of  Clifford,  of  Richard  his  soiJ,. 
of  Sir  J.  Mortimer,  and  for  aught  we  could 
ascertain,  of  sundry  others.  The  tempoiu-^ 
ing  and  ambitious  York  is  thus  constituted  a 
hero.  For  example,  in  the  old  plays,  Exe- 
ter's soliloquy,  (sc.  1,  act  iv.  part  1st.} 
"  Wen  didst  thou,  Richard,  to  sopprMs  Ikf . 

veice," 
is  given  to  Y«rk;  Richard  himself.  Ib  SmM* 

'  LyiyiLiiLcu   i^y     ■^. — ■  ■*^--'  ■*^--' ^v   i  ^i^ 


Various  questions  ensued  on  the  part  of  the 
Duke,  the  answers  to  which  were  so  well 
seconded  by  the  fine  bedewed  ej-es  of  the 
widow,  that,  turning  to  the  Minister  of  War, 
he  requested,  as  a  favour  to  himself,  that  he 
would  forward  her  wishes.  The  Minister, 
with  great  goodness,  assured  the  petitioner 
he  would  instantly  dispatch  the  required 
order  to  the  Marquis  de  Spinola,  and  was 
taking  his  leave  to  perform  this  promise, 
when  that  nobleman  most  opportunely  ar- 
rived to  inquire  after  his  Excellency's  health. 
The  Inspector-ceneral  was  well  acquainted 
with  Madame  rte  8-— ;  but  not  suspecting 
the  business  wtuch  had  brought  her  to  the 
Duke's,  accosted  her  with  coinpliuienis  of 
condolence  on  the  irreparable  loss  site  had 
so  recently  sustained  by  the  death  of  her 
husband,  an  officer  for  whom  he  expressed 
the  highest  esteem.  This  address  again 
rouiied  all  her  distressed  fceliogs,  and  slie 
poured  them  forth  with  such  lively  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  that  the  Marquis  de  Spiuola, 
who  was  not  like  the  other  spectators,  in 
the  becret  of  her  real  feelings,  was  quite 
overpowered  hy  bis  own,  till  the  Minister  of 
War  seeing  calm  succeeding  to  this  last 
burst  of  lamentation  thus  addressed  the  sym- 
rathising  Inspector.  '<  The  dead  husband. 
Monsieur,  is  no  longer  in  question ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  subiect  tuider  consideration  is 
the  procuring  a  liviDg  one,  through  whom 
the  disconsolate  widow  may  be  restored  to 
happiness  and  comfort.  "To  you  she  looks 
for  effecting  this  dtange  in  her  present  fur- 
lorn  situation;  and  for  this  purpose  solicits 
your  permission  that  she  may  marry  the 
lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regiment  to  wliich 
her  deceased  husband  belonged  when  liv- 
ing." 

The  Marquis  de  Spinola  replied,  "  If  the 
lieutenant-Colonel  solicits  my  consent,  fisr 
be  it  from  me  to  throw  impediments  in  the 
way  of  Madame's  finding  consolation  for  the 
death  of  one  husband,  in  the  arms  of  ano- 
ther." The  Mridow  then  hastily  departed, 
proinising  to 'return  speedily — which  she  did, 
tffid,  wini  a  gay  yet  modest  air,  presented 
the  Marquis  de  Spinola  a  letter  from  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel ;  on  reading  which,  that 
nobleman  courteously  praised  the  taste 
shown  by  the  writer  in  his  choice  of  so 
amiable  a  lady,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
plimented her  on  her  dexterity  in  making 
an  event  whicb  threatened  to  degrade  her, 
the  means  of  her  elevation;  with  which 
cempiimant  the  fahr  petitioner  appeared 
highly  gratified.  It  was,  indeed,  a  master- 
stroke on  her  part,  in  the  success  of  which 
she  had  great  reason  to  triumph.  Nor  did 
she  attempt  to  conceal  tlie  pride  and  plea- 
sure with  which'sbe  glowed,  but  witii  much 
animation  thanked  all  present  for  the  good 
fortune  they  liad  joinett  in  proruring  her, 
and  departed  with  a  countenance  from 
whence  all  traces  of  grief  had  vanistied. 

When  the  widow  had  retired,  the  whole 

?'arty  indulged  in  a  beacto  laugh,,  and  some 
ree  animadversions  on  ner  sudden  transi- 
tions from  sorrow  to  joy.  The  Duthesscom- 
pared  her  to  the  Ephesian  raatrnn  ;  but  tlie 
gentlemen  were  more  indulgent,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Spinola,  in  particular,  endea- 
vQiaEcd  to  soften  theindecorum  of  her  con- 


duct, by  relating  many  instances  of  the  cor- 
rectness and  amiablcness  with  whicb  she 
had  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  wife. 

The  Ducliess  could  not  resist  relating  this 
adventure  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  which 
created  in  her  MajeMv  a  curiosity  to  see  the 
principal  actress  in  it,  and  the  widow  was 
accuraiogly  introduced.  On  this  occasion, 
the  Queen  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  ques- 
tioning her  respecting  her  deceased  husband, 
and  wiliifssing  her  theatrical  display  of  ex'- 
travagant  grief. 


THE  DRAMA. 


DRURY  LANE. 

Our  dramatic  records  for  the  week  furnish 
us  with  but  a  solitary  subject;  for  the  quarto 
form  of  our  publication,  and  we  may  add  its 
greatly  augmented  circulation,  preclude  us 
Irom  noticing  any  thing  so  late  as  the  panto- 
mimes on  the  night  previous  to  our  issuing 
from  the  press. 

Our  single  subject  is  however  one  of  in- 
terest :  no  less  ttwn  an  effort  to  bring  Shak- 
speare upon  the  modern  stage  under  new 
modifications,  and  from  plays  which  have 
long  ceased  to  be  acted.  While  we  call  this 
a  bold,  we  must  also  say  it  is  a  legitimate 
and  worthy  attempt.  What  we  may  think 
of  its  execirtion  is  another  thing ;  our  opi- 
nion of  the  merit  of  the  undertaking  is  de- 
cided. Who  the  artist  is  we  cannot  tell; 
the  name  of  Merriman  has  been  mentk>netl, 
a  name  with  which  we  are  unucquaitlted; 
and  though  there  may  be  a  principal  mover 
of  that  denomination,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  getting  up  of  this  drama  has 
been  a  sort  of  joint  Stock  Company  business, 
in  which  .Mr.  Kean  has  had  a  large  sliare. 
We  have  two  reasons  for  this  supposition ; 
1st,  because  that  gentleman  is  exempted 
from  the  management  of  Mr.  H.  Johnston 
in  all  plays  in  which  he  performs,  when  he 
becomes  de  facto  the  acting  manager ;  and 
secandlf,  because  after  this  play  had  been 
cast  and  the  respective  parts  given  out  to  the 
actors  for  study,  they  were  recalled  and  the 
best  bits  cut  out  of  each  to  be  pot  into  the 
mouth  of  York,  aud  raise  that  character  to 
importance  sufficient  for  the  leading  trage- 
dian. 

_  But  whoever  were  the  compilers,  the  com- 
pilation is  from  the  three  parti  of  King  Henry 
the  VI.,  and  intituled,  "  RtcnARD,  Ddke 
OF  Yobk,  or  the  contention  of  York  aud 
Lancaster." 

Accustomed  as  the  public  have  been  to 
the  other  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare,  and 
to  the  performers  m  characters  nominally 
the  same,  or,  vice  versa  it  would  have  been 
well  if  the  play-bills,  in  order  to  prevent 
confusion,  had  distinctly  mentioned  the  dra- 
matis persons  instead  of  merely  enume- 
rating the  actors.  The  chief  were  as  fol- 
low : — 

Henry  VI.,  Mr.  Mameaod. 
Humphrey,  the  good  Dnke  of  Gloucester,  Mr. 

HaHmd, 
Cardinal  Beaafort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  ilfr. 

Pope. 
Richard  Plantagenet,  Dnke  of  York,  Mr.  Kean. 
Earl  ef  Rntland,  (bis  Sen)  Min  Carr. 
Duke  of  Somerset,  Mir.  Peatea, 
D«ke  of  HiatMk,  Mr.  Roe. 
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1,  act  iii.  of  Sd  pari,  York  accuses  Duke 
Humphrey  of  taking  bribes  of  France  and 
Gloucester  answers, 
"  I«  it  bat  tboMfht  to  ?  what  am  tbcy  that  tUak 

itr"  Ac. 
The  former  speech  is  transferred  to  Suffolk 
tfs  against  York,  and  Kean's  happiest  hit  in 
the  Play  was  the  above  line  in  the  answer. 

The  bloody  Clifford's  soUkiquy  on  being 
mortally  wounded,  (Sd  part,  act  li.  eceite  6.) 
is  put  into  the  lastscene  of  the  present  Play 
as  York's  mortal  lament,  and  ne  is  repre* 
senced,  contrary  to  history,  as  wounded  to 
the  death,  in  order  to  make  it  suit  him. 

\Varwick's  appeal  to  the  Kinj;,  on  Duke 
Bun*phrcy's  murder  and  the  rising  of  the 
people,  is  assigned  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  supciBcdes  the  former  through  the 
wbole  of  this  important  scene.  The  bold 
iucitemeats  of  Sir  John  Mortimer  and  Ri- 
chard, to  induo*  York  to  give  battle  to  the 
Queeu,  instead  of  standing  a  siege  in  Sandal 
Castle, 

"  Wa'U  neet  ber  io  the  field. 

Vork.  What,  with  five  tboiuaod  men? 

Riekari.  Ay,  with  five  hundred.  Father,  for 

a  need. 
'  A  woman's  general ;  what  shonid  we  fear ! 

are  also  given  to  York,  instead  of  the  timid 
qu«ere  which  Stutkspeare  puts  in  bis  mouth. 
Itichard's  claim  to  single  out  Clifford  in  bal- 
ile  is  unreasonably  transposed  to  his  father, 
io  fight  against  Clifford's  father,  where  the 
sanse  cause  of  emnrity  does  not  eiiet. 

"  N^y,  Warwick,  single  ont  some  other  ehace, 
For  I  myself  will  hunt  this  wolf  to  death." 

But  we  need  not  pursue  these  remarks  to 
show  that  much  is  sacrilicGd  for  the  sake  of 
rendering  Richard  of  York  a  paramount 
character.  Yet,  after  all,  the  attempt  has 
failed  ;  for,  except  in  three  or  four  passages, 
Mr.  Kean  was  unable  to  make  a  strong  im- 
pression. The  rest  was  all  level,  and  by  no 
means  superior  to  Warwick,  Clifford,  and 
other  warriors. 

The  compiler  is  judicious  in  having  select- 
ed very  little  from  theirs/  part.  The  scene 
in  the  Temple  Gardens,  (the  4th  of  act  3nd) 
where  the  red  and  white  roses  become  the 
bailees  of  the  two  factions;  that  in  which 
York  is  restored  to  his  dignity  ;  and  that  in 
which  York  and  Somerset  come  to  a  rupture 
before  the  King,  respecting  their  partizans 
and  cognizances,  are  nearly  all  that  are  re- 
tained. From  the  tecond  part,  the  quarrel  of 
Uurner  and  his  apprentice,  Peler,  is  taken, 
and  egregiuusly  mutilated.  Also  Suffolk's 
plots  against  DukeHuniphrey ;  the  murder  of 
the  latter;  banishment  and  death  of  the  for- 
mer, with  variations ;  York's  strengthening 
himself  with  Salisbury  and  Warwick  ;  his 
revenge  of  the  murder  of  Humphrey,  instead 
of  being  an  accessary,  as  in  the  old  play ; 
his  victory  at  St.  Albans,  and  allowed  claim 
to  succeed  Henry;  Cardinal  Beaufort's  death, 
the  subjeet  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  fine  pic- 
ture, and  the  revolt  and  operations  of  Jack 
Cade,  with  sundry  interpolations,  and  a 
conclusion  not  over-consistent.  The  third 
part  supplies  the  deposal  of  Henry,  and 
•vents  consequent  thereupon;  the  resolution 
of  Q'leen  Margaret,  and  tlie  battle  of  Wake- 

I  field,  in  which  York  is  made  prisoner  and 
slain.  The  renuunder  of  this  drama,  as  well 
a»  i)me  passages  in  its  precursors,  bad 


already  been  plundered  by  Cibber,  for  his 
Richard  HI.  or  we  make  no  doubt  it  would 
have  been  laid  under  contribution  on  this 
occasion;  though,  from  the  account  we  have 
endeavoured  to  give,  it  will  appear  that  the 
action  terminates  very  consistently  with  the 
death  of  York. 

Mr.  Keau's  youtbfiil  look  was  ii\iuriou8 
to  the  illusion  of  the  scene;  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  him  the  father  of  two  or 
three  warrior  sons ;  and  generally  in  bis 
contentions  with  Somerset  and  Suffolk  (in 
the  former  especially,  from  the  petit-maitre 
appearance  of  Mr.  Penley)  no  &ncy,  however 
powerful,  could  imagine  that  the  peace  of  a 
nation  was  at  issue.  The  scolding  wanted 
dignity  and  importance.  But  in  fact,  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  play,  with  only  two  or 
three  exceptions,  was  too  youthful ;  and 
scarcely  one  of  the  pirincipal  characters  look- 
ed  their  part. 

The  fMble  and  irresolute  Heiury  was  ren- 
dered almost  ludicrous  by  Maywood,  who  was 
seldom  energetic  but  in  a  wrong  place.  The 
exquisitely  pathetic  soliloquy  which  he  deli- 
vers during  the  battle  of  Towton  in  the  ori- 
ginal Sd  part,  is  here  placed  in  the  battle  of 
St.  Albans;  but  the  picture  of  royal  anguish, 
and  rural  happiness,  fell  lifeless  from  Mr. 
Maywood's  lips.  It  is  but  fai^  to  acknow- 
ledge, however,  that  the  representation  of 
the  monkish  and  whining  monarch  is  a  task 
of  extreme  difficulty:  such  parts  require 
more  talent  and  skill  than  those  of  hustle 
and  force,  which  are  infinitely  more  effec- 
tive, and  infinitely  more  easy  to  enact. 

Of  Mr.  Kean's  York  we  have  already  said 
so  much  incidentally,  that  a  distinct  criti- 
cism would  be  merely  repetition.  His  man- 
ner told  in  three  or  four  passages;  but  all  the 
inroads  committed  on  the  other  parts,  to 
build  up  this  into  very  marked  importance, 
failed;  and  there  was  much  of  a  level  be- 
tween it  and  Suffolk,  Clifford,  Warwick,  and 
Beaufort.  In  these,  Mr.  Rae  did  justice  to 
the  first,  and  Mr.  Wailack  to  the  second. 
Both  played  with  spirit  and  energy :  the  lat- 
ter almost  overbalanced  himself  in  carrying 
off  his  father's  dead  body,  and  a  laugh  arose 
at  the  expence  of  the  modern  /Eneas. 
Barnard  performed  Warwick  in  a  man- 
ner highly  creditable  to  his  talents ; 
and  Pope,  though  correct  and  impres- 
sive, failed  (who  would  not?)  in  depict- 
ing the  sublime  and  appalline  death  of 
that  tortured  sinner.  Except  John  Kem- 
ble  (and  we  are  not  sure  even  of  his  powers,) 
or  his  incomparable  sister  were  the  actor, 
such  a  scene  as  this  can  never  reach  the  vivid 
imagination,  which  its  ncrusal  in  the  closet 
creates.  The  other  noole  performers  were 
very  respectable;  Mrs.  Glover  excellent. 
The  low  cast  was  also  well  done,  though  the 
compiler  has  not  made  the  most  of  his  ma- 
terials. The  dresses  are  rich,  and  calculated 
for  effect ;  but  there  is  no  great  regard  paid 
to  correctness  of  costume.  The  scenery  is 
much  to  he  commended,  particularly  two 
new  scenes,  the  Temple  garden,  and  an  an- 
cient street. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  there  was  some- 
thing of  heaviness  about  this  production,  it 
is  certainly  an  effort  deserving  of  public  en- 
couragement. The  dialogue  pouMses  great 
force  aad  beauty ;  there  is  an  endless  suc- 


cession of  incident ;  and  in  spite  of  the  want 
of  the  main  action  being  sustained  to  the 
last  and  a  siifficieat  interest  git  en  to  ihe 
hero,  the  attention  never  flags.  It  is  pto- 
bablc  therefore  that  this  play  will  continoe 
to  form  an  agreeable  diversity  in  the  course 
of  our  amusements,  though  it  does  not 
mount  to  that  commanding  station  which 
the  playing  dramas  of  Shakspeare  possess. 
Some  compression  and  the  familiarity  of  the 
performers  with  their  parts  will  add  much 
to  its  attractions,  and  we  trust  it  will  meat 
the  success  it  deserve;. 


DIGEST  OF  POLI-nCS  AND 
NEWS. 

The  news  of  the  wee  t  is  unpiccedentedly 
soauty.  Our  readers  may,  in  few  words, 
be  told  that  the  French  budget  consists 
of  767,778,600  francs  of  revenue,  and  of 
993.244,03s  francs,  wanted  for  the  pnb> 
lie  service  :  consequently  there  is  a  defi- 
cit of  above  225,000,000  of  francs.  The 
loan  which  we  have  before  mentioaed  is 
to  meet  this  deficiency,  and  its  negoda- 
tion  (said  to  have  been  successfully  com- 
pleted) has  lowered  the  English  funds 
about  two  per  cent. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  has  met  day 
after  day  to  discuss  the  proj^t  rekitive  to 
the  press.  The  law  for  placing  the 
Journals  ooder  government  control  to 
the  end  of  the  session  1818,  has  been 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  passed  in 
the  commons.  The  remainder  of  the 
minister's  plan  u  likely  to  be  adopted 
with  a  few  alterations. 

A  son  was  bom  to  the  Grand  Seignior 
at  Constantinople  on  the  24th  October, 
and  named  Soliman. 

The  Dey  of  Algiers  has  quelled  a  con- 
spiracy against  bis  life,  and  executed  4t 
dozen  of  the  ring-leaders,  Turkish  sol- 
diers. 

A  report  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
will  espoiise  the  Princess  Augusta, 
yonngest  daughter  of  the  Landgrave 
Frederick  of  Hesse,  now  in  her  21$t  year, 
is  in  circulation. 

We  lament  to  say  that  the  intelligence 
from  tbe  West  Indies  rather  tends  to 
corroborate  the  afflicting  news  via  Ame- 
rica in  our  last. 

Mr.  Hone  has  been  acquitted  on  two 
other  prosecutions  for  his  profane  and 
blasphemous  parodies ;  the  juries  having 
held  that  his  intmti»H  was  not  to  bring 
religion  but  government  into  contempt. 
We  believe  the  latter  indeed  was  his  chief 
design,  and  are  sorry  that,  this  being 
the  case,  he  escaped  the  punishment 
which  the  use  of  lawless  means  so  richly 
merited.  We  trust  that  both  our  law 
and  faith  are  too  firmly  rooted  to  be 
shaken  by  such  men  as  this  Hone,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  acquittal  is  cal- 
cM^fJ^uM.  yjBtlM^sCeWiinong  the 
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lower  orders.  '  It  is  not  our  province  to 
dwell  on  the  atrocious  conduct  of  tbr 
rabble  iiiMilting  justice  in  her  sen,  and 
intimidating  her  administration.  Nei- 
ther shall  we  comment  upon  the  wretch- 
ed artifice  played  ofF  by  Hone  and  his 
partizans  in  disclaiming  the  purpose  of 
republisbins  these  paroidies  except  in  the 
report  of  tike  trial,  and  raising  a  clamour 
against  any  person's  being  so  wicked  as  to 
pirate  theiii.  The  parodies  sell  at  3d 
each,  and  a  million  of  them  would  not 
bring  as  much  lucre  as  Hone  expects  to 
gain  by  the  sale  of  his  trial ! 

Las  Cases  has   published  some  more 
fsarbled  letters;  be  bas  been  sent  under 
the  police  to    Berlin.    Masenbacb  has 
been  condemned  to  four  years  imprison 
jnent. 


VARIETIES. 

Tbeatkicai.  Pkactices.  —  Something  of 
the  impartial  compusition  of  t>ieatrical  au- 
diences may  be  gathered  from  an  advertise- 
ment which  appears  in  the  Morning  Chroni- 
cle uf  the  17th,  offering  "  to  procure  an  ap- 
pearance before  a  London  audience  under 
tlie  mo!>t  favourable  auspices,  (or. any  Lady 
or  Gentleman  of  Theatrical  Talents:— but 
it  must  be  understood,  that  although  no  pe- 
cuniary recompence  is  expected,  yet  it  will 
be  necessary  that  those  who  apply  should 


be  able  to  induce  their  friends  (to  a  certain 
degree)  to  form  a  part  'of  the  auditory"  in 
other  words,  money  for  the  theatre  and  ap- 
plause for  the  actor,  are  indispensable  to  this 
honest  bargain.  Such  things  being  done, 
who  can  wonder  at  the  shouts  which  are 
lavished  on  bad  performeis  and  bad  pieces. 
An  auditory  of  friends,  though  modestly 
limited  to  <*  a  certain  degree,"  will  account 
for  a  hitherto  inexplicable  phenomenon. 

M.  Giseke,  a  learned  roinera'ogist  uf  Ger- 
many, who  has  had'ihe  singular  courage  to 
pass  six  consecutive  yeais  in  the  fr^id  cli- 
mate of  Greenland,  has  lately  arrived  at 
Copenhagen,  whither  he  had  previously  for- 
warded his  collections  of  natural  history. 
He  intends  to  profit  by  the  collections  at  pre- 
sent existing  in  Copenhagen,  and  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  he  will  shortly  publish 
a  complete  description  of  a  curious  but  little- 
known  country. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Liord  Byrnn'ii  Giaonr,'  intituled  the  "  Frag- 
ment of  a  Turkish  Novel,"  has  been  translated 
into  Italian  vrne  by  PrlicgriDO  Romi. 

The  death  of  the  Hrimcss  Charlotte  fonns 
the  sabjccl  of  a  Litbc^phic  Print,  after  Mar- 
let,  among  the  novelties  in  the  Parisian  "  Gra- 
e»r<«." 

Mandf  ville  it  alrrady  announced  at  Paris  in 
a  traoalation  by  Madame  Elixabeth  de  Bon. 
■  The  librarv  of  ibe  late  M.  Snard,  Secretary 
of  Ibe  French  loKtitote,  is  to  be  brought  to  the 
hammer  on  the  7ih  January.  The  sale  will  last 
twenty-seven  days. 


Pierre-Nicolai  Cioeriu  died  at  Paris  on  the 
tlst  October,  ued  65.  He  was  the  antlior  ef 
Thoughts  from  Juvenal's  Satires,  with  a  Frendi 
translatiou ;  to  which  on  a  second  edition  vras 
added  Thongfats  from  Persiu*  in  the  i 
oer. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  Ctrrttfmiat  »tyU»g  ktmuff  "  «  m0it  tk»-_ 
rough  AntirGtimimie''  mad  naiiim  the  Rmim 
1/  MmdKHUeuMeh^fimrMimiheJJUrtnilS*^ 
xette,  beauae  heU"  uapuutded  with  miad*  mt 
miotalem  taigulm^  Iftoa  thmt  »f  the  her»»f  tU 
Navel :  is  respectfuUg  informed,  that  m  writer  M 
the  Literary  Gazette  is  Anti-Godwimle.  «r  «Mr 
personal ;  that  tnr  Hrieturu  are  imariablf  '"■'^ 
to  the  works  before  im,  aad  that  the  Revieuxr,  tetim 
he  eo»demn»,  is  only  on  Anli-Manderilttte,  breatut 
he  thinks  the  whole  family  are  txeepiioas  to  iuaaa 
nature,  and  therefore  um/U  sulgects  for  a  femtit 
preteeiuag  to  trace  aad  detettpe  kamma  y«««iia» 
Who  mmM  take  a  dog  wUh  twolaUe,  or  a  UMat 
unth  six  tegs,  a*  models  wheaee  to  deliaemte  th» 
eharaeteristics  sf  the  canine  or  feliae  tpeeiesj 
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*,♦  Ub«vii>»  bten  oiijiniiUy  ioUDdnl  to  bind  the  ye»r'» 
Ouettri  in  t?»  »olunie»,tiiio  seriejof  p»gin»willbefeand. 
The  Aralnc  figures  refer  to  PmO  I.  md  II. ;  thoM  in  Ro- 
man, to  Flirts  Itl.  and  IV. 
Academic  Erroi»,  review  of,  146. 
AttDR  lull  CtfKon,  *  nieiu,  TWww  of,  99* 
Addrass,  Pntwiaff!,  I. 
African  Discoveries,  accoont  of,  70. 
Agricultural  Experiments,  ccciii. 
iWrBhli),  iBTeoHon  of,  cxe. 
Alosu,  IfLeod'a  AceeuMoftto  Voyage  of  dw,  edixxix, 

cceviU. 
Almcaader,  AnwdoU  of  the  Jiapemr,  MB. 
Aii  Pacba,  Haooii*  of,  ccacv,  cccziii,  rccxxvii. 
AUx,  few  Theor;  of  the  Ewth,  bj  Oeoeial,  177. 
> —  Befutal,  192. 

Ambrosian  Library,  account  of,  <|T,  cctiii. 
Ancieot  Liteiature,  reinailn  on,  olix. 
Annurfl  Biograpliy  for  IBlY.  review  of,  ceit. 
Anthpiarian  Discoverin,  73. 
Armata,  Parts  1  and  S,  review  of,  97.  U. 
ArtiMal  Heat,  Siparimenta  o',  Tl. 
AttMU,  Ta^otcaphy  oC  ill,  cniU,  cdxT,  cecxxxl.  cccit*. 

ceotix. 
Aagoataa  WiitMi,  and  Zdioburgb  Reviewen.MD. 
Aurora  Borealis,  account  of,  0S. 

Bakewrll,  Mr.  acc«ont  of  his  Lacturea,  tilt. 
Barrfcs,  tlie  Baths  of,  tS. 
Baroneteia,  Improvements  in,  tS. 
Bates,  Kev.  M.  Sermon  at  St.  Faal't,  cccx. 
Batli,  Uterary  Society  of;  279- 
BMtueeas,  by  MadaiM  de  Genlla.  review  o(  «. 
Beauty  and  Good  Saeie,  reletive  valee  of,  MS. 
Belfast,  Academical  Instltulisa  at.  aSi,  i. 
Beniard  BrasHklotb,  Letter  from,  uxfai. 
-   Biofraphia  Uteraria,  by  Coleridge,  review  of,  lajaiii. 
Blow  ripe.  Improvement  in  the,  39. 
Booth,  Mr.  Ilemarlis  on  his  Acting,  First  Appearance,  00, 

78,»». 
Bewdler's  Select  Pieces,  review  of,  338. 
Boyne's  Remarks  on  the  Human  Species,  ravlew  of,  85. 
Bradbury's  Travels  in  America,  review  of,  cclxxiv, 
Braham  and  Storace,  Anecdotes  of,  cciv. 
Bruilias  Discoveries,  account  of,  105. 
Britiiih  India,  Importance  of,  55. 
-.— ^  lostitutioo,  account  of,  Ixxxvii. 
Buob  Von,  Travels  in  Norway,  rcxi. 
— ^^—  Mineraloglcal  Discoveriae,  8. 
Burgoing*s  Letters    on    Sweden,    ccli,   cclxvll,    cccxvi, 

ccuxxii,  cecal,  ccclviii,  ccclxxv,  ccccix. 
Burrow'i  Reply  to  Wilkins  on  the  Topography  of  Athens, 

oclxv,  cccliv. 
Byi«D,  Remarks  on  the  Poetical  Style  of  Lord,  144,  Ifig. 

—  Lament  of  Taaso,  by  Lord,  review  of,  hi,  xUJc. 
— —  An  Address  lo  Lord,  liii. 

—  General,  Anecdote  of,  3«9. 

Cambridge  Priae  Essays  for  the  year,  tl. 

Campbell,  Remarks  on  the  Poetical  Talent  of,  196. 

Caaova  on  the  Elgin  Marnlea,  cccxoiU. 

Carlsbad,  Warm  Batlis  of,  coxv. 

Carter,  John,  Memoirs  of,  ecxzxiv. 

Catalan!,  Anecdote  of,  30(. 

Cartoons  of  Raphael,  Studies  from,  39. 

Caxalet,  Memoir  of,  eciU. 

Chanceryana,  cxix. 

Charles  tlie  Sixth,  Anecdote  of,  InUi. 

Oiemieal  Colours,  Eperimenta  00,  39* 

Cheeterteld's  Letters  to  his  Hephew.  review  of.  Of. 

CHawte,  Bounical  Effects  of  the,  148. 

Cobbett,  the  Flight  of,  to  America,  IfiO. 

— —  Heroic  Epistle  to,  cccxuviii. 

Calebt  Deceived,  review  of,  cxxii. 

Celetldge,  Defence  of,  Wr,  tM. 

.     's  Sibylline  Leaves,  review  of,  ill,  zUx. 

■  Zapolya,  a  Poem,  review  of,  eccvIL 

Colman,  the  Eccentricities  for  Edinburgh,  review  of,  <1. 

Colton's  ConSagratian  of  Moscow,  a  Poem,  review  of,  85. 

Columbu.s,  Original  Letter  of,  ceclvi. 

Comforts  of  Old  Age,  by  Sir  T.  Bernard,  review  of,  lA3. 

Congo,  an  account  of  the  Voyage  of  the  to  the  Congo,  by 
Capt  Tuckey,  hi,  xcvii,  cxiU,cxxix,cxlv,clxi,  clxxxiv, 
clxzxvi,  clxxxvil,  ce,  ecxvi,  ecxiviii,  ccUiv,  cocixv. 

Cook,  the  Keel  Came  of  the  Death  of  CepL  Janet,  edxxxi, 
cccxi. 

Coeke,  KemUe,  and  Keen,  compared,  77. 

Crebt,  tiw  Natanl  BiHoty  of,  195. 


CraDiiid,  a  Satirical  Poem,  review  of,  212. 
Crocodile,  the  Natural  History  of,  IfS. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  Anecdote  of,  cxxxvil. 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  review  of  the,  14B. 
Cumn,  John  rhilpot.  Memoirs  of,  cdxvii,  cccxlv. 
Caemy  Georges,  Memoirs  of,  dvii. 

Dangeau,  Memoiia  du  Marquis  de,  review  of,  307. 

Davy's  Safety  Lamp,  Improvemeuts  on,  cccxcviii. 

Decameron,  the  Bibliographical,  review  of,  cccci. 

De  Luc,  Memoirs  of,  cccxlvi. 

De  Pradt  on  the  Colonies,  review  of,  197. 

Dethouliert,  Madame,  Anecdote  of,  cclxxxvU.  ccclxiii. 

De  Stael,  Madame,  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes  of,  4.%  113 
J17. 

Deux  Font's  Library,  account  of,  26. 

Diamonds,  factitious,  produced  by  the  blow-pipe,  39. 

Dictionary  of  Spanish  Painters,  review  of,  118- 

Disturbances,    rise  and  progress  of  the  late,  review  of^ 
ccccvi,   . 

Dogs  of  St.  Benmrd,  aagadty  ef,  57. 

Dogs,  Experiments  on,  146. 

Drake's  Shakrpeare,  review  of,  cccxxii,  ccclxxit. 

Drama,  review  and  register  of  the.  It,  60,  ;6, 92, 109, 121 
135,  151,  197,  185,  200,  217.  234,  250,  266,  286,  301, 
314,  331,  349,  36s.— xiii,  xxviii,  xlUi,  Ixi,  Ixxvi,  xciU, 
dv,  eviii,  cxxv,  cxlU,  dviii,  clzxi,  cUuviii.  ccir,  ctxx, 
ixxxxvi,  cdii,  ccixx,  cclxxxiU.  ccd,  occxvU,  oocxxxiv, 
cecxivlii,  ccclxiv,  ccdxxx,  ccclxxxvi,  cccxcvi,  ccccxUi. 

Diamatic  Composition,  289,  civ. 

Dubois,  Description  01  the  People  of  India,  by  the  Abbe, 
181. 

Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  Memoirs  of,  dxxxiii. 

Duet,  account  of  a  whimsical,  88. 

Earth,  Observations  on  the  Figure  of  the,  23. 

Ebeling,  Memoirs  of,  cxx. 

Edgeworth't  Comic  Dramat,  review  of,  ffS. 

Harrington  and  Otmond,  review  of,  iv. 


Glass,  Essay  00  the  Painting  on,  cxxxix. 
Glauber  Salts,  natural  sort,  Ixiii, 
Glenie,  Memoirs  of  Junes  ccclxxvlii. 
Ooeihe,  Hrrors  in  the  Ediebatgh  Review,  ea  the 
of,  341. 

Memoir*  of,  cceliU,  cedxxxviil. 


Edinburgh  Review,  Remarki  on,  81. 

Magaaine,  review  of,  cxlvii. 


Education,  Remarks  on  the  Modem  Mode  of,  36l. 
Ellis's  Account  of  the  Embassy  to  China,  review  of,  ecxxT, 

ccxlli.  cdix. 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  account  of,  ciil,  cteuziii. 
Engel,  Profetaor,  Anecdote  of,  civ. 
Englbh  Literature,  Present  State  of,  369,  i. 
Epitaphs,  Remarks  on,  ccdvii,  ccccx. 
Ersklne,  Hon.  Henry,  Memoir*  of,  ccxcvii. 
Esurhaay  Gdlery,  account  of  the,  349. 
Evening  Hoore,  a  collection  of  poems,  review  of,  cccxi. 
Exhibitiou  of  Paiutinp  at  Somerset  House,  remarks  on, 

184,  232,  248,  249,  263,  284,  299,  312,  329,  546, 359- 

Female  Dress,  Remarks  on,  120,  135. 

Female  Tourists,  33. 

Female  Intrepidity,  ccclxiii. 

Fine  Arts,  Ketrospect  of  the,  11, 43— British  Intdtntion, 
«9, 75,  1C7, 149— Hiyden't  Historical  Picture,  214— 
Letters  of  an  Artist  on  the,  cv,  cxix,clii — Styles  of 
Art  in  Landscape  Painting,  ccxxxii,  ccxtvli,  cclxii— 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of,  184,  232,  248,  «4ft 
<63, 284.  299, 312, 329,  346, 359,  cdxxvi— West's  Death 
on  the  Pale  Horse,  cclxxxvi,  ccxciii — David's  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  312 — Prints  engraved  from  Stothard's 
Pilgrioit,  cccxxiv — ^Tomerelll's  Butt  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  ccexliii— Engraved  Oemt,  ecctviii— Forty 
ninth  Anaivertary  of  the  Royal  Academy,  ccdxXz— 
Lectures  at  the  Reyal  Academy,  ecezciii— laatiwte 
of  FMace,  cccxev. 

Flowen,  Curious  Mode  of  pieterving,  23. 

Forbin,  Tableau  de  Honaieur  leComte,  review  of,  vli, 

Ftance,  by  Lady  Morgan,  eaalytb  and  review  ef,  2)0, 394, 
xvii,  lU. 

Franklin's  Corrtepondence,  review  of,  6. 

Free  Drawing  Schools,  account  of,  Ixxxviii. 

French  Literature,  lamarks  on,  £13. 

French  aad  English  Maonars  contrasted,  140. 

French  Travdiets  in  England,  I64. 

Freygang's  Letters  on  the  Caucatant  and  Georgia,  325,338. 

Gall  aad  Spunheim't  Physiognomy,  Renarka  ea,  11& 
Galvaaiim  epplied  to  Clockwork,  cxxxvil. 
Exiterimenta  in,  T2. 


Golownin,  Capt.  Curioua  Advaatorea  of,  Ut. 
Good  Sense  and  Beauty,  relative  value  of,  20S. 
Goullier,  Meisoirs  of  tlie  Count  Cboiseuil,  Ixxvi. 
Orant'a  Monody  on  Sheridan,  review  of,  cccxxziz. 
Grant,  (tee  Raymond)  Memoin  of,  cdxxxi. 
Grave  of  the  Convict,  a  poem,  review  of,  cdzi. 
Greece,  Haller  and  Cockerdl't  Travels  ia.  25. 
Gregoira.  ^a  for  a  Geaeral  Ataodation  of  SdeaMfe 
Men,  by  the  Abtie,  4, 17, 51, 66, 98. 

Hakewell's  History  of  Windsor,  review  of,  clxxiz,  cxcvi* 

Hamlet,  Remark*  on  Mr.  Kean's,  92. 

Harold  the  Dauntless,  a  poem,  review  of,  117. 

Harps,  an  Improvement  in,  56. 

Harrington  and  Ormond,  tale*,  review  of,  iv. 

Haalitt'*  Character*  of  Sbakapeardt  Play*,  tecxvU. 

Hauy,  Traite  dcs  Fietres  pridentet,  reelew  of,  ccdia. 

Haydn,  review  of  the  Life  of,  321. 

Heigbti,  Mew  Medeef  determiaing,  16I. 

Home  of  Love,  a  poem,  review  of,  a$. 

Homer,  Frandt,  Memoirs  of,  106, 245, 

Hevaley,  Bitbap,  Etrar  corrected  respecting,  310. 

Horticultural  Experiatents,  account  of,  edxxai. 

House  of  Mourning,  a  poem,  by  Scott,  review  of,  l63. 

Hume,   UnpuUitlnd  Letters   of  David,  9, 37, 113,  ed, 

cclxxviii,  cccxli,  ceclvi,  ccclxxv. 
Hnskisson's  Letter  on  Agricoltuial  Interests,  xxxiti. 
Hydrophobia,  Cure  for  the,  cccxxv,  ccccx. 

Inqaeit,  A  very  stogahr,  I69. 
laquisition,  Accovet  of  the,  269. 
Ireland,  Letter*  oa,  880, 288, 327. 
Italy,  Tlie  lUte  of  the  Art*  in,  cdxiii. 

Jaequln's  loones  Plantarum,  An  accoQat  of,  58. 

Jacquier,  Memoiia  of  Baron  Von.  ccdxxviH. 

Jaitet'*  Occarreaee*  of  the  late  War,  Review  of,  eecxsili. 

Jaattent,  the  Sculptor,  Memoir  of,  135. 

Java,  Hbtoty  of,  by  Rafllet,  a  Review  of,  353. 

John  of  Gaunt,  whimsical  beaefactioo  of,  ccc. 

Joseph,  2d  Emperor  of  Germany,  Anecdote  of,  37. 

Journal  det  Savaat,  Extiacu  ftoia,  cdxivii, 

Juliet'*  Tomb  at  Veioaa,  Account  of,  129, 


Ga>,  Curiotti  Facts  relaUve  to,  22, 3S7. 
Georga  the  Firat,  Anecdote  of,  59. 
George  the  Second,  Anecdote  of.  cxxxvi. 
Georges,  Madame,  Anecdou  ef,382. 
German  Boo  Mot,  cccxcviii, 
Oenaan  Drama,  remark*  on,  29, 6I. 
Otntao  UteraUie,  review  of,  ectivii. 


Keaa,  Mr.,  Origiad  Anecdote  of,  10— Coaparitati  with 

Kemble,  76. 
Kemble,  Retiremeat  from  the  stage,  363 — Farewell  diaaer, 

36t.  X.— Review  of  his  Macbeth  and  Richard,  ii. 
Keatucky,  Accouat^  a  Cavera  in,  178. 
Klaprotb,  Biographical  Memoirs  of,  74. 
Koadiuko,  Measoin  of  Generd,  cccxv. 
Kotaebne,  Voyage  toond  the  World,  by  Otto  Von,  209b 

xviii,  xxzv,  lili. 

Ldl*  Rookh,  by  Moore,  Review  of,  298. 

Learned  Ptecodty,  Aeeooat  of  a,  ^. 

Loaraed  Societies,  English  and  Forvign,  The  Proceeding* 
of,  11,  28,43,  59.  75,  91,  107.  175.  19t.  2S3.  239,  253, 
271,  297.  314,  331, 3«7^xii,  xxviii,  xli,  Ivii,  Ixxi, 
Ixxiix,  evi,  cxx,  cliil,  dxvl,  dixxvli,  ccxix,  cclsv, 
c^lxxvli,  ccxcv,  cccixix,  ccccx. 

Leopoldtkrone  Gdlery,  PIctutet  in  the,  215. 

Letter*  from  the  Cape,  a  Review  of,  cclxxiil. 

Letters  from  London,  5, 18,  34,92,99, 314. 

Letters  of  a  Swiss  Traveller,  395,  vii. 

Lettsom,  Dr.  Life  of,  by  Pettigrew,  Review  of,  53. 

Leyden's  discoveries  in  Africa,  Heview  of,  Ixvli. 

Liberty  of  the  Pros,  Essay  on  the,  55. 

Light,  newly  discovered  properties  0/,  144. 

Lilliputiaa  Perfbnaer*,  ccdxxx. 

Literary  and  ScientiAc  Intelligence,  15, 10,  47, 63,79,93, 
110,   127,  159, 174.  igo,  207,  223,  271.  287,303,  319, 
335,  351,  359,  307— XV,  Ixiii,  Ixxx.  ciii,  cxxviii,  cliiii, 
dsxv,   cxd,   ccvii,  ccxxiii,  ccsxxix,  cdv,   cclxxl , 
cclxxxvii,    codii,    occxlx,  cccxxxv,    ccd,  cocixv  ii , 
ccclizxii.  ecccxiv. 

literary  Hoax,  account  of,  Ixxzvi. 

Literary  Men,  wives  of,  28. 

Literary  Intelligence,  cccxeix. 

Literature,  The  extcasioa  of,  8. 

Literature  of  North  America,  8. 

Lithography,  discoveries  and  improvemeata  iu,  185, 196* 
283, 27^  cclxii— Of  DO  modera  invtalioo,  Iv. 
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Maclean't,  Dr.  ExiiMtainiB  oa  dir  Pla(n<,S09. 
MucMahon.  Sir  Jotiu,  Mracir  If,  cIxuIt. 
Mail  Dog,  A  cnrn  for  tin  Mm  of,  Mvl. 
Maki'a  Pbila  asd  tfarfbyrj,  nrfcoa  to.  Ml.      * 
Maudevilitt,  by  Godiviu;  rrncw  of,  cccIxKXvi. 
Manfred,  a  Tragedy,  mifw  of,  3ti,  SSS. 
Maauel,  a  Traf«dy,  reviav  of,  in. 
Maoaicrii  Vmhi  do  St.  Hdeoe,  rvriev  of,  1)^. 
Marioor's  accaaoC  of  tfa*  Toa(a  Tslands,  reviow  of,  35. 
Marlboronffa,  Heuotr  of  the  1>ake  of,  l^f. 
Manaontera  Lucaai'a  Pliarwiia,  rarinr  of|  4t. 
Martelly  cl>*  Actor,  Mwnotrof,  ciTii. 
Muiinerr'i  B«m«ti«  fey  Porter,  rerie*  of  cliii. 
Mtdm,  an  lapmriaalnl  Tragedy  fey  Sfrkci,  119. 
Uedieine,  lueful  diiravoriet  ia,  I8S.- 
Melendea,  the  Spanish  Anacrcon,  Death  of.  Is. 
MaiiDOOurt,  a  Novel,  revlaw  of,  132. 
Memoirs  of  the  French  Revolvtien,  raviev  oC  cxer. 
Mental  weakaeai,  SiugaliU'  jnataMe  of,  MS. 
Meteorological  Reports,  cxllr,ctci,c<TU,eaixHl,ccxtxiji, 

cclTi,ccliKKvU,«eclit,  occxU,crcli,ecc(x«ti,ccc1xxnlU. 

cccxcix. 
Mexico  and  iu  Glaciera,  accoant  of,  rjnr,  ex»l. 
Milchel's  Tour  in  Belgium,  review  of,  CXri. 
Mitchell's  Short  Uaod,  reriew  of.  oectxKXvii. 
Model  for  a  Temple  of  VMtorj,  SDS. 
MoDsigny  the  Compoarr,  Meoioir  of,  CT* 
Monumrnt,  Hintt  for  •  Nntionel,  IM. 
Moieri,  Iliacory  of  ,llie  Reqaien  of,  Iflm^oMdete  of, 

sag. 

Mudford's  aocjDuut  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  with  co- 
loured plates,  review  of,  IrxxI. 
Manito,  llic  medo  of  adoestiag  the  Dof,  lYO. 
Mtuic,  Singular  farts  relatire  to.  38. 
Musical  Iiutrumf  uts,  Iniprovemeuts  in,  ]0f. 

Karrathre  of  a  Residence  la  Brli;iuni,  tcviev  of,  J. 

Davifatioo,  Useful  Discovrrlea  in,  132, 

Keele's  Poems  and  Odes,  rrview  af,  ecxlv, 

Kidiolas'  Voyage  to  New  Zralaad,  retiew  of,  cxciii.eclx, 

ccxxvili,  cexlii. 
Nicbolt's  Litaraiy  History  of  the  ISU1  centary,  review 

of  181. 
Norfolk  Window,  Reaarlis  oa  the  grand,  (63 
ICortli  Amarlea,  Diaeoveries  in,  A5, 105. 
Kortbem  Sur,  the,  review  of,  ccccv. 
Kumlsmatic  Anac<dote<^. 

Odin,  a  Poem,  by  Sir  W.  Dmiaoond,  review  of,  305. 
Opera  Italian,  14, t8,  45,  60,  7S,91>  ISO.  135, 151,  l65.  US, 

199,  !l6,  234,  «tg,  <69,  <85,  300,  314,  zxviii,  xliii. 
Oratorioa,  acceant  of  the,  9I ,  IQe,  136,  Ul. 
Oudine,  a  Tale,  review  of,  rcrxxxix. 
Oxfonl,  Priaa  ESasays  for  tb«  year  at,  11. 

Faiating,BiscoBrafenienta  to  Hhtaric,  Ifa,  tI4. 

Fainting,  Essays  on  Olass,  xxvl,  cxxxix. 

Pamphlets,  ttaeli  oilgin,  celviii. 

Pamphleteer,  tevinr  of,  ctlvili. 

Panorama  U'Aogleterre,  oexxx, 

Paris,  a  Poem,  review  of,  vi. 

Paris,  au,  18  Siecle,  19. 

Parisian  Oalleries,  aceoant  of  the, 

Putoiini's  History  of  Legislation,  ccclxxiv. 

Pastor's  Fire  Side,  review  of,  100. 

Pastoret,  cedx. 

Perpetual  Motion,  new  scheme  for,  <C5. 

Pete»buigh,  Memoirs  of  tiie  Imperial  Academy  at,  (96. 

Petersburg,  Improvement}  at  St.,  ccxviii. 

rhroeyne,  a  Oreeiaa  Tale,  fey  W.  G.  Knight,  review  of, 
338. 

Pinnock's  Catechisms,  review  of,  ccxiv. 

Plague,  Experiments  relative  to  tlie,  tOt,  147- 

Plaropue's  Residence  in  Ireland,  review  of,  t6l. 

Poetic  Impreuioos,  review  of,  rxxxUi. 

Poetry,  Original— Sonnet  to  the  Moon,  It  — Inedited 
Sonnet  by  Gray,  43— Motto  for  a  Classical  Temple, 
fey  Hannah  Moore,  43  —  Fitspatrick's  answer  to 
Gray's  Sonnet,  5g— The  Ideals,  from  Schiller,  7' 
On  Hilton's  Pictnre  of  tlie  Uuke  of  Wollington.  90— 
Inquietude  nf  Man,  91— Conjvgal  Felicity,  107— On 
Mr.  Lane's  Portraits,  107— Might,  ^S  ^-  Cary,  il8— 
Flower  of  Love,  118— On  the  Imprisoomeut  of  Tasso, 
^33— Buonaparte  at  St.  Helena,  138— Baron  de  Ber- 
gamo, 164— To  the  Moraory  of  Sophia,  182- High- 
laader's  retnra,  IBS— The  Spring,  198— Niglit,  by  Ju- 
venia,  198— Imitstions  of  Sriiiller,  S14— Duetto  fioB 
DoaGiu'anBi,  il4— Oa  Ahasck's  Assembly  Rooms, 
*t9— On  the  Duchass  of  Devoutliirr,  witli  featliers, 


by  Garrick,«r9— Epitaph  for  Lord  Erskine,  by  Ball, 
179— Oelia  10  Lord  Byron,  SSS— Draouttc  Sketcli. 
ix— Impromptn,  by  Campbell,  xli- The  Devil  Flstr. 
log,  xli— Oa  Chantry's  monument  for  two  Children, 
Ivir— Imlles.  by  Mrs.  Rolls,  Ixili— Street  Talkeis, 
Ixxxvii — Sonnet  from  Fetrsrrh,  Ixxxvii— Vertes  by  G. 
Crabbe,  evil — Infanry  and  Aga  cv — John.  Bull,  cxix — 
FietioB,  cxix— forty  Tears  Ago,  rxxxvii's— To  a  Friend 
who  enned  the  Autlior  hU  continiled  flow  of  spltiis, 
cliii  —  Ttiineeath  labour  of  Hertulei,  elxvl— 1'he 
Spectre  no  Ghost,  clxxxvili — Infant  Love,  cxcix — 
Vision  of  SpcckAachr,  ccxix— The  Moslem  Bndal 
Song,  ccxix — Cxerul  GeorgM,  ccxxxiii — Guy  Lusig- 
nao,  ccl — Old  Man's  Song,  ccl — ^The  Loo  Table,  ccl — 
The  bead  Sea,  cclxv— The  Legends  of  Mooa,  ccl(v— 
Tlie  Death  Song  fh>m  the  Arabic,  cridx— "The  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  crcxv — Blighted  Hope;  cccxxvil-7-A 
Portrait,  cccxfiv — Maid  of  Tees,  rcczliv — I'ride's  Mis- 
take, cccht— Banks  of  the  Stour,  cedx— The  Div 
i-ootente^  Maa,  ccclx— Charade  to  M.  ccclx— The 
Swrni — LI6r>  and  !><atb,  crclxxvii,— Tippoo  Sultana, 
ccccxi — Rosalia,  rcocici. 

PoaHy,  The  present  state  of  English,  xl. 

Political  Bvanta  and  News,  a  Digest  of,  xv,  xxix,  xlvi, 
1x1,  Ixxix,  icill,  ex,  cxxvl,  cxin,  clvUi,  clxJcIv,  cxc, 
ccvi,  ccxxii,  cexxxviii,  ccliv,  cclxxl,  eclxxxr,  cccii, 
cccxTtK,  cccxxxlv,  ercxivlli,  ccclxVi,  ctelxxxH, 
cccxcvll,  cccoilil. 

Ponpeil,  Discoveries  made  at,  $5,  IIT,  i07, 208. 

Poosonby,  Memoir  of  the'tci^ht  Hon.  George;  xxx;  Ixxv.. 

Portraiu  in  High  Life,  «0S,  KO,  (37, 153,  £67. 

Printing,  Inveotioa  aad  .Origin  of,  cccxi. 

Protsian  Liiaralura,  aeoount  of,  OS. 

Quarterly  lUtiew,  Remaiks  oa  tbe,.8l,  357. 

Rafflea'  History  af  Java,  review  of,  occUU. 

Rage  for  Novelty,  ccUii,  ctxcix. 

Raymond,  Memoir  of  James  Grant,  cclxxxi. 

Reft  Rob,  a  Scottish  Tair,  review  of,  exxxiv. 

Renners,'  Major,  Kxpcdition  of  Cyrus,  review  of,  64. 

Reynard'?  Chart  of  History,  review  of,  ccai. 

Richter's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  f. 

Robbery,  a  very  s^ignlar  sort  of,  90. 

lioaan  Antiquities  discovered  in  Fiaaca,  83 — la  dviv 

aerland,  «a5— At  Cansutt,  Ml. 
Roman  Laiieis,  S38,  254,  S69. 
Rome,  Naples,  Bad  Florence,  by  Coau  Stendhal,  review 

of,  ccccil. 
Rostock  {ibrary,eccountof  the,  41. 
Rostrum,  OgilvyV  t.eclures  on  the,  xli,  Ixxx. 
Ro«gb  Sketch  of  Bath,  cxcviL 
Round  Table  Essays,  exposure  of  their  tendency,  988, 

«99,.'M8. 
Rousseau,  Remarks  on  the  private  Cliaracter  of,  ccH> 
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